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THE    PRESIDENT'S    MESSAGE:    THE   WAR. 

Wk  flhoold  have  beaii  quite  content  to  we  confess  we  are  amazed  and  confound- 

the  subject  of  the  Mexican  war  with  ed,  considering  the  station  he  occupies,  at 

BMilen,  just  as  it  was  presented  and  the  consummate  boldness  of  some  of  the 

ndmitted  to  them  in  the  July  number  of  assumptions  he  makes,  as  necessary  to 

this  joomftl — ^we  mean,  in  all  the  particu-  eive  a  sufficient  breadth  of  foundation  for 

kn  in  which  it  was  then  discussed —  his  defence  to  rest  upon. 

were  it  not  that  the  President  of  the  The  President  be^ns  with  adverting  to 

United  States,  under  the  sanction  of  his  the  fact,  that  there  is  a  sentiment  abroad 

hifh  office,  and  from  his  place  of  pride  and  in  the  country  unfavorable  to  the  war. 

power  at  the  head  of  this  freat  RepuUic,  He  flatters  himself  that  such  views  are 

oonunnnicating  with  the  National  Le^s-  entertained  by  but  few,  though  they  have 

ktore,  under   constitutional  injunction,  been  extensively  circulated.    We  do  not 

and  with  a  registered  oath  upon  him,  has  know  how  far  Mr.  Polk  has  been  allowed 

^eeawd  it  necessary  to  present  to  the  to  become  acquainted  with  the  real  state 

cumilf5  a  new  manifesto  of  this  war — a  of  public  opinion  on  this  subject    It  not 

im£»<D  of  a  character  so  extiaordinary,  unfrequenuy  happens  that  the  ruler  of  a 

eteborately  and  cunningly  wrought  up,  kingdom  is  nearly  the  last  man  in  it  to  be 

H>  well  calculated  to  mislead  the  pop-  weU  informed  of  what  the  people  think  of 

mind,  and  to  imbue  it  with  false  im-  him  and  his  government     We  suppose 

BOOS  of  the  plainest  occurrences  pass-  he  is  a  diligent  reader  of  ^  The  Union," 

linger  our  eye,  and  of  the  simplest  and  that  t&re  is  a  warm  and  genial  at- 

of  hisCorj — so  well  calculatea,  in  moephere  of  flattery  all  around  him,  to 

&ct,  "*  to  piepare  the  heart  of  this  people  keep  him  on  comfortable  terms  with  him- 

far  war,"  for  this  war,  and  for  any  war  self.     Still,  it  seems  he  is  not  altogether 

which  the  Executive  may  choose  to  un-  •  unaware  that  an  opinion  prevails,  at  least 

dcrtake,  no  matter  with  what  designs  of  in  some  quarters,  that   this   war  was 

puiitiral  ambition,  or  with  what  lust  of  brought  on  originallv  hy  his  own  fault, 

conqnei*  and  extended  dominion,  if  only  and,  in  part  certainly,  K>r  objects  unwor- 


the  coounonest  disguises-^  thjr  of  the  nation,  and  utterly  repugnant 

liui  we  fieel  called  upon  to  go  once  more  to  its  sense  of  justice  and  honor.    If  he 

KHiewfaat  at  length  mto  the  subject,  and  loiew  how  wide-spread  and  deep-seated 

into  aa  eraminatioo  of  this  remarkable  this  opinion  is  among  all  classes  and  par- 

duCMneBL    That  the  President  should  ties ;  if  he  knew  what  a  feeling  of  dis- 

an  efibfft  to  defend  the  awkward  gust  and  abhorrence  this  confident  belief 

•nenviable  positioa  in  which  this  war  creates,  and  how  extended  and  diflfused  it 

piaeed  him,  does  not  surprise  us ;  but  is,  we  know  he  would  shrink  back  in- 
1.                       1 
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stinctively,  and  witbdfi^Wthis  hand  from  and  laws,  but  to  the  arbitraiy,  and, 

the  bloody  work  pf  ^hidh  he  is  engaged,  be,  destructive  rule  of  a  chiet,  eleva  i 

at  the  earliest  judtt^Qht  at  which  the  sim-  matter  by  what  unlucky  accident, 

plest  objects^T-jp!itice  and  safety  could  be  seat  of  temporary  power.   He  unde 

secured.    Cf  fli^  real  sentiments  of  the  to  characterize  any  apparent  want  o 

American  people  could  be  embodied  and  submission  to  his  personal   coursi 

present^  before  him,  it  would  demand  a  policy  in  this  war— any  lack  of  thi 

"igt***,  cpurage  than  he  possesses,  how-  sive  obedience— any  difference  of  o 

4BtQi^^ve  for  enterprises  of  this  nature,  with  him  in  this  matter  to  which  on 

.'tj>,&t&nd  up  unabashed  and  unblanched  dare  to  give  utterance — as  moral  an< 

..^   dfcfore  the  terrible  frown,  and  the  calm  treason!    Here  is  what  he  says  : 

.    V'**>^t  indignant  rebuke,  he  would  have  to       ,,  .  tr  ^i^^^   ,i^  «^ 

•  •.  •                P       -imr    /•      al  *.  u     •         1  •  **  A  more  enectual  means  could  no 

.  •..'.  •    encounter.    We  fear  that  he  is  making  y^^J\7tTclA^r^r!i^r>»Li,^fhi,  An*>m 

,••.1                       .^1       /••r^Aji  been  devised  to  encourage  tne  enem 

•  • .;    •        tiie  common  mistake  of  infatuated  nilers,  ^^^^^  ^he  war.  than  to  advocate  a 

by  fancying  that,  the  moderate  and  sup-  J^^^  ^  ^1^^;^  ^ause,  and  thus  to  givi 

pressed  tone  m  which  the  public  voice  has  t  ^^  j^^  comfort.'  ** 

thiis  far  uttered  its  decided  dissent  from 

his  pohcy  and  measures,  expresses  only  The  President  applies  this  langii 

the  natural  weakness  of  an  interested  op-  those  who  have  been  so  unfortuiu 

position  from  which  it  emanates,  instead  to  hold  and  express  opinions  unfav 

of  indicating,  as  it  really  does,  that  natu-  to  the  war,  ana  to  his  agency  in  bri 

ral  repugnance  which  dl  patriotic  minds  it  about     This  is,  in  ms  judgme 

feel  when  obUged  to  oppose  and  expose  advocate  and  adhere  to  the  cause  < 

the  conduct  of  their  own  government,  es-  enemy ;  this  is  to  give  the  enein\ 

pecially  in  matters  involving  its  relations  and  comfort"      "  Trfeason  agains 

with  other  powers.    We  are  not,  how-  United  States,"  says  the  Constit 

ever,  without  some  evidence  that  he  is  "  shall  con8iBt...in  adhering  to  thei 

forced,  at  times  at  least,  to  view  this  mat^  mies,  giving  them  aid   imd   conn 

ter  in  its  true  light    The  very  labor  And  tms  grcat  statute  of  treasoi 

which  he  has  thought  it  necessary  to  be-  P(dk  does  not  scruple  to  quote  a{ 

stow  on  his  defence,  is  some  proof  of  his  those  who  have  ventured,  or  shal 

apprehensions  lest  the  popular  sentiment  tnre,  to  utter  a  word  against  his 

Must  him  might  be  growmg  too  formida-  This,  too,  is  official.    It  comes  bcli 

bk  to  be  either  agreeable  or  safe.    And  in  a  grave  state  paper,  in  which,  t 

there  is  a  sentence — ^which  we  will  quote—  requirement  of  the  Constitution,  he 

in  the  paragraph  with  which  he  introduces  "give  to  CJongresa  infonnation  c 

his  defence,  indicating  pretty  clearly  that  state  of  the  Union,  and  recommc 

he  was  not  without  some  uneasy  impres-  their  consideration  such  measures  i 

sion  that  the  whole  force  of  the  sentiment  shall  judge  necessary  and  expedi 

of  the  country  against  him  had  not  been  He  officiiuly  informs  Congress  ho 

exhibited,  and  tlmt  if  so,  there  was  a  rea-  his  judgment,  treason  has  oeen  coi 

son  for  this  moderation,  creditable  to  the  ted  agunst  the  United  States.    Hti 

country,  but  by  no  means  flattering  to  an  ofl^ial  interpretation  on  this  imp( 

him,  and  which  he  must  be  prompt  to  avail  clause  of  the  Constitution,  and  de 

himselfof  still  furtiier,  and  turn,  if  possible,  his  solemn  judgment  to  Congress, 

to  a  still  more  profitable  account.  those  who  represent  this  war  as  in  i 

The  President,  as  we  have  said,  begins  cisption  unjust  and  unnecessary,  thi 

his  manifesto  by  a  reference  to  the  un-  bring  themselves  within  the  pimid 

favorable  opinion  entertained  in  the  coun-  this  clause,  are  to  be  regarded  as  adh 

try  in  regard  to  the  origin  and  character  to  our  enemies,  giving  them  ^*  aid 

of  the  Mexican  war;  and  he  puts  forth  comfort,"  and  ^ilty,  therefore,  of  in 

promptlv,  in  this  connection,  an  appeal,  against  the  Umted  States.    Iliere  ii 

not  to  the  patriotism  of  the  people,  out  to  oUier  judicial  opinion,  and  only  one 

a  false  and  base  sentiment,  which  he  we  know  of,  in  our  time,  to  which 

would  fain  have  instructed  to  confound  might  form  a  fit  companion  and  cou 

all  distinction  between  an  administration  part    It  was  that  which  Gen.  Jac 

and  the  country,  and  between  right  and  expressed  when  he  advised  that  the  i 

wrong,  and  persuaded  to  a  servile,  unrea-  hers  of  the  Hartford  Convention  n 

Bonea  and  abject  submission — a  mere  pas-  be  hanged  under  the  second  secti« 

sive  obedience — ^not  to  the  divine  authori-  the  rules  and  articles  of  war.    Bii 

ty  of  a  country  governed  by  constitntion  the  President  does  not  follow  up  thii 
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partnt  infonnAtum  thus  given  to  Con-  thus  elevated  to  a  place  in  his  annual 

gins,  under  the  Conetitiition — the  ex-  Message  to  Conmss.    It  is  not  made 

pfenioD  of  this  ezecntiTe  opinion  c<xi-  sublime  by  this  elevation ;  and  if  it  be 

eemoig  the  law  of  treason,  and  its  appli-  not  ridicolous,  it  is  only  because  it  is  too 

eabOitjr  to  the  guUtv  opponents  of  ms  odious  to  become  so.    And  we  would 

aAwinisfrmtion  and   his  war — ^with   the  have  the  President  understand  also,  that 

ncoanendatioo  of  any  "  measures"  to  this  is  a  war  with  Mexico  in  1846,  and 

be   adopted    by  Congress  for  carrying  not  a  war  with  England  in  1812;  that 

bis  Tiews  into  practical  operation,  we  this  is  it)t  a  war  for  ''free  trade  and 

■My  conclude,  perhaps,  that  the  opinion  sailors'  rights ;  that  it  is  not  **  a  second 

itauf  is  held  rather  speculatively  than  war  for  independence.*'     He  mi^akes 

jodidallT,  and  was  inserted  in  the  Presi-  alto^^ether  the  circumstances  under  which 

Kent's  Message  rather  than  thrown  into  the  imputation  of  treason,  legal  or  moral, 

the  oolmnns  of  the  "  Union" — ^where  it  can  be  made  with  any  effect  against  those 

much  more  ap|Hopriately  belonged — ^for  who  do  not  happen  to  agree  with  the 

^bft  sake  of  the  wieer  circulation,  and  the  Executive  in  regard  to  the  justice  or  ne- 

more  impoan^  ^ect,  that  might  thus  be  cessity  of  undertakinff  a  war.    There  is 

givten  to  it    However  this  may  be,  we  no  Mexican  party  in  uiis  country — tbete 

boU  the  expression  of  a  sentiment  like  is  no  &ction  wluch  prefers  Mexico  and 

this,  in  such  a  place,  to  be  no  way  credit-  Mexican  interests  to  the  soil,  the  home 

able  to  the  President,  or  to  the  country,  and  the  interests  of  their  own  country ; 

If  we  oookl  suppose  him  serious  in  uttei^  nor  can  the  people,  not  even  the  weatot 

lag  such  a  sentiment,  we  should  hold  him  of  them,  be  persuaded  to  beUeve  any  sudi 

capable,  if  he  had  the  power,  or  could  ac-  absurdi^ — not  even  when  the  Presidoit 

qmie  it,   of  suppressing,   by  force,  all  himself  descends  to  make  the  imputation. 

freedom  of  opinion,  of  speech,  of  the  But  what  kind  of  doctrine  is  this  which 

piesa,  and  of  debate.    We  should  hold  teaches  that  no  citizen  is  at  liberty  to 
kim  capable  of  establishing  a  tyranny  of    raise  his  voice  against  any  war  in  whid^ 

tbe  wcrvt  onler,  a  tyranny  wmch  locks  the  country  may  chance  to  be  engaged, 

^  tbe  minds  of  men  firom  all  free  inqui-  or  against  anythingabout  the  war,  or  even 

ry,  aad  shots  them  up  together  in  tho  to  whisper  a  wora  of  disapproval :  and 

eoomry,  as  in  one  ^reat  prison-house,  that  to  do  so,  is  to  take  sides  with  the  ene- 

from  which  all  light  is  excluded,  except  my — is  ^  to  advocate  and  adhere  to  their 

••eh  as  is  permUted  to  struggle  doubt-  cause,  and  thus  give  them  aid  and  com- 

Mly  down  to  them  firom  official  sources,  fort  7'*    Is  this  an  American  doctrine    is 

mad  tfaroogh  barred  and  grated  avenues,  it  a  constitutional  doctrine  7    Who  makes 

B«t  whecbBr,  in  his  hean,  he  entertains  a  war  in  this  country  7     How  is  the 

••cb  a  he^fi  or  not,  still,  considering  countiy  placed  in  a  stateof  war7    Why, 

wbat  a  fcrmal  expressian  he  has  given  if  it  is  engaged  in  solemn  war  at  all  as 

to  it,  and  tbe  place  in  which  it  is  tound,  the  Constitution  contemplates,  it  is  pkced 

alleMtweaeein  itadeliberatopurpose,  in  that  state  by  an  act  of  Congreae. 

if  bs  caanot  wboUy  suf^piess  free  discua-  Congress  legishdes  on  the  subject  and 

mam  in  legaid  to  this  war,  vet  to  give  it  legislates  the  country  into  the  war ;  and 

aoq»  cbadc,  and  above  all,  by  this  abuse  Congress  is  a  representative  bodj,  anditi 

of  tbe  popolar  mind,  to  rouse,  if  possible,  constituency  is  the  people.    We  are  ae- 

ani  as  ur  as  possible,  a  blind  popalar  customed  to  call  this  the  people's  govem- 

prefodice  in  tbe  coontry,  to  vent  its  undis-  ment ;  and  the  people  are  accustomed  to 

ctiminating  rage  against  an^  and  aU  who  think  that  it  is  their  right,  and  a  very  sa- 

■lay  happen  to  have  opimons  of  their  cred  right,  belonging  to  them,  to  canvass 

own,  ana  to  express  tbem,  about  the  freely  every  act  and  measure  of  the  gov- 

i—nnrir  in  which  this  war  was  be^un,  emment    If  Con^rress   makes  a  tariff 

and  tbe  leading  designs  of  the  adminis-  which  does  not  smt  them,  they  condemn 

taCioo  in  bringing  it  on,  and  in  its  pro-  it ;   if  Congress  makes  a  sub^reasury 

■nc  vikm  which  does  not  suit  them,  they  condemn 

Ob  this  subject,  we  wookl  have  the  it ;  and  why,  if  Congress  Inakes  a  war 

rwsiibi^  mdentand,  that  this  very  com-  which  does  not  suit  tnem,  shall  they  not 

moB  and  cheap  mode  of  defending  the  condemn  it  7    If  an  administratioo  does 

'   latiao  and  tbe  war,  and  which  is  not  suit  the  people,  they  take  the  Whatf 

in  vogne  with  his  newmpers  to  displace  it,  and  elect  a  new  one  that 

0  ulorer  tbe  countrv,  wives  may  please  them  better.    Thisisdeemad 

■0  aiMhinnsl  force  or  dignity  by  being  tiie  right  and  prerogative  of  the  people. 

L  !♦ 
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The  whole  tiltimate  authority  of  the  gov-  moment,  we  were  at  peace.     What, 

ermnent,  under  the  Constitution,  is  in  the  ask  again,  is  Congress  now  to  do  ?      \\ 

hands  of  the  people— this  is  our  system,  does  this  notable  doctrine  of  the  Exc 

And  yet  we  have  a  doctrine  here  which  tive,  which  we  are  considering,  tca< 

withcuaws  from  the  people  all  authority,  Why,  that  the  only  duty  of  Congres 

and  gives  the  whole  power,  present  and  the  duty  of  passive  obedience.     If  C 

tiltimate,  over  to  the  government,  or  tlie  gress,  or  any  unlucky  member   of  1 

existing   administration,   and    that,  too,  body,  hesitates,  stops    to    inquire, 

when  the  measure  in  question  h^pens  to  finally  ventures  to  assert,  on  indubiti 

be  the  most  important  and  stupendous  in  proof,  that  this  is  an  Executive  war,  | 

which  the  country  can  be  involved.     And  cipitated  and  begun  by  him,  without 

not  only  is  all  positive  and  direct  autho-  ccesity  and  without  apology,  this  is  tt 

rity  withdrawn  from  the  people  in  such  a  son — this  is  treason !  this  is  "  advocat 

case,  but  the  very  first  element  of  their  and  adhering  to  the  cause  of  the  eiiei 

power  is  taken  away ;  they  may  not  even  and  giving  him  aid  and  comfort !" 

canvass  or  discuss  the  measure.      Yet  matters  not  that  Congress  proceeds  w 

this  is  the  President's  doctrine,  if  he  the  true  spirit  of  patnotism — a  sentiui 

means  anything;  this  seems  to  be  the  which  dwells  in  every  generous  bm^c 

democratic  doctrine  of  the  day.     But  this  along  with  the  sentiment  which  mnke 

is  not  the  whole  of  it,  nor  the  worst  of  it.  man  honor  his  father  and  his  motlier,  ii 

We  have  been  supposing  the  case  of  a  leads  him  to  provide  for  his  own  l:oi: 

war,  regularly  declared  by  Congress,  the  hold — it  matters  not  that  Congress  p 

proper  constitutional  authority.     But  sup-  ceeds  to  make  ample  and  prompt  provi  s  i 

pose  a  war  undertaken  by  the  Executive  to  succor  our  brave  army  in  the  field. 

alone,  without  the  authority  of  Congress  defend  the  country  at  all  points  a^^aii 

— and  such  is  demonstrably  the  very  war  the  public  enemy ;  and  to  prosecute  t 

we  have  on  hand— ^-what  shaU  be  said  of  war,  now  made  necessary,  perhaps,  j>\ 

this  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  as  ap-  facto,  to  its  conclusion  in  an  hononil 

plied  to  such  a  war?    Now,  indeed,  as  peace.    This  is  not  enough.    There  mi; 

we  thus  consider  it,  the  doctrine  shines  be  a  spontaneous    and    unbroken  eci 

out,  and  shows  us  the  kind  of  stuflf  it  is  from  the  halls  of  the  national  legiplatii 

made  of.    The  Executive  makes  a  war ;  to    the    President's    manifesto— just    i 

Ae  army  is  in  the  field,  in  the  face  of  the  ready,  loud  and  unbroken,  as  if  that  m 

enemy;   battle  ensues,  and  blood,  and  nifesto  contained  nothing  but  the  tnitl 

carnage,  and  all  the  horrors  attendant  on  and  the  lightest  whisper  of  dissent  is 

the  shock  of  bristling  hosts  in  deadly  en-  be  proclaimed  as  treason  to  the  Unitf 

counter ;  and  all  this  takes  place  before  States,    At  the  least,  if  there  be  an 

Congress  is  consulted  on  the  subject ;  who  cannot,  in  their  consciences,  join  i 

though,  at  last.  Congress  is  asked  to  re^  the  shout  for  the  President's  war,  the 

cognize  the  war,  and  make  the  necessary  must  humbly  acquiesce  and  be  silent, 

provisionforcarrying  it  on  with  vigor  and  Here,  then,  clearly  is  a  case,  accort 

eflfect.    What  now  is  Congress  to  do  ?  ing  to  this  doctrine,  in  which  Congress  i 

The  President  declares  and  proclaims  that  not  at  liberty  to  canvass  or  debate  a  mc-.i 

the  war  is  just  and  necessary  on  our  part,  sure  proposed  by  the  President,  or  to  hoi 

and  our  only  fault  is  that  we  had  not  be-  and  alter  any  opinions  upon  it,  but  sue 

gun  it  long  before ;  and  at  any  rate,  we  are  as  he  shall  furnish  it  with ;  and  tliat  mc?, 

in  it  now,  and  that,  in  fact,  the  enemy  sure,  too,  one   of  war — the  most  mo 

began  it,  "  by  shedding  the  blood  of  Ame-  mentous  on  which  Congress  can  ever  hi 

rican  citizens  on  American  soil."    The  called  to  deliberate — and  one,  as  it  ban 

President  puts  the  case  thus  before  Con-  pens,  expUcitly  and  exclusively  commit 

gress,  ana,  at  the  same  time.  Congress  ted  to  its  decision  by  the  Constitution 

knows  full  well  that  there  is  not  one  word  Congress  has  nothing  to  do,  but  fur 

or  shadow  of  truth  in  the  declaraftion  that  nish  men  and  money,  just  as  the  Presi 

the  enemy  had   commenced  hoetiUties,  dent  demands,  and  as  long  as  he  de 

**  by  shedoing  the  blood  of  American  citi-  mauds.     And  what  sort  of  a  governmeni 

28118  on  American  soil ;"  but  that  in  the  does  this  make  of  our  Constitutional  R< . 

face  face  of  open  day,  and  witnessed  by  public  ?  What  but  the  government  of  on<! 

all  men,  the  Executive  himself  had  com-  man  ?    In  the  nature  of  things,  the  Ex 

menced  hostilities  by  invading  the  propA-  ecutive  has  the  direction  of  the  war  as  lon^ 

BoU,  and  ^  ancient  homes  and  healths  as  it  exists  ;  and  Congress  has  no  pow- 

of  a  foreign  people,  with  whom,  till  that  er,  by  the  Constitution,  directly,  to  mako 
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pe«ce.    This  is  to  be  done  by  treaty ;  and  common  and  legitimate  use  of  their  own 

the  treaty-makin?  power  is,  in  the  first  ballot! 

iastance,  in  the  hands  of  the  President  But  we  will  leave  this  doctrine  of  pass- 
The  control  which  Congress,  and  the  ive  obedience — theretofore  advocated  only 
people  through  their  representatives  in  as  a  part  of  the  necessary  calling  of  d^ 
Congress,  might  be  supposed  by  the  old-  magogues,  and  so  far  comparatively  inno- 
fa^hioncd  republicans,  to  have  over  the  cent,  but  now  finding  a  place  in  the  An- 
progress  of  a  war — and  especially  an  Ex-  nual  Message  of  a  President  to  Congress 
ecutive  war — once  begim,  is  mainly  in  the  — we  will  leave  this  doctrine  to  the  sober 
right  to  withhold  the  supplies  necessary  reflections  of  our  readers,  and  to  the  re- 
fer its  prosecution,  when,  in  their  deli  be-  probation  of  the  people.  Not  in  our  day 
rate  judgment,  it  is  time  to  make  peace,  has  a  doctrine  been  seriously  broached  so 
But  Congress  couW  not  well  take  so  do-  utterly  subversive  of  public  hberty,  if  it 
cisive  a  step  as  this  without  allowing  indeed  could  be  seriously  countenanced 
their  reasons  to  go  to  the  public.  Indeed,  by  the  country.  We  rejoice  to  believe  it 
such  a  measure  itself  would  bear  its  own  will  prove  impotent  and  harmless,  on 
rea^^ns  stamped  upon  it  And  this,  by  the  account  of  its  ow^n  inherent  grossness 
President's  doctrine,  would  be  "  to  adhere  and  absurdity. 

to  the  cause  of  the  enemy,  and  thus  give  The  President  finds  a  cheap  consoladon 
them  aid  and  comfort.'*    This  would  be  for  the  general  unpopularity  of  the  war, 
treason !     Congress  might,  too,  deem  it  in  believing  that  the  alacrity  with  which 
necessary  to  vindicate  the  Constitution  of  the  volunteers  have  obeyed  the  call  of 
the  country  by  calling  the  President  to  a  their  country,  affords  proof  of  "  their  deep 
solemn  account  for  plunging  the  nation  conviction  that  our  cause  is  just'*    We 
into  an  unnecessary  war,  by  his  own  au-  suppose,  really,  that  it  is  next  to  impossi- 
thority,  and  in  contempt  of  the  proper  ble  for  a  mere  politician  to  understand, 
authority  of  that  body.    An  impeachment  exactly,  what  an  unalloyed  sentiment  of 
might  be  instituted  and  prosecuted  against  patriotism  should  mean ;  or  how  an  act  of 
him.     And  here,  too,  would  be  treason,  sacrifice  and  duty  should  be  performed 
'Hie  House  of  Representatives,  prosecut-  under  t]ie  influence  of  such  a  sentiment, 
ing  Articles  of  Impeachment,  the  grava-  without  any  mixture  of  the  narrower  and 
men  of  which  would  be,  that  an  existing  grosser  feeling  of  polemic  politics,  or  of 
war  was  precipitated  and  begun  by  the  party,  to  help  it  along.     We  believe  if  a 
deHberate  act  of  the  President,  and  that  vote  could  be  taken  to-day  among  the 
without  any  good  cause,  and  for  unjustifi-  20,000  volunteers  called  into  the  public 
aWe  objects ;  and  the  Senate,  entertaining  service,  or  the  sur\ivor8  of  them,  on  the 
such  an  impeachment;  both  would  be  .question  of  the  origin  and  necessity  of 
guilty  of  *'  adhering  to  the  cause  of  the  this  war,  that  Mr.  Polk  would  find  he  had 
enemy,  and  thus  giving  him  aid  and  com-  small  cause  for  confidence  on  account  of 
fort."   And  this  would  be  treason !    And  their  opinions.  Among  the  ofliccrs  in  the 
']xxsX  as  it  would  be  with  these  bodies,  so  field,  from  the  commanding  general  down, 
it  migbt  be  with  the  people  tHemselves.  it  is  well  understood  that  the  war  is  very 
Finding  the  President  slow  to  make  peace,  generally  condemned.    All  this,  however, 
in  the  case  of  an  Executive  war,  or  any  is  matter  of  small  unportance.    Certain-* 
other  war,  when  peace  ought  to  be  made,  ly  it  is  true  that,  in  neither  arm  of  our 
and  Congress  itself,  perhaps,  subservient  military  force,  regular  or  volunteer,  have 
to  his  will  and  interests  in  the  matter,  the  .our  coimtrymen  allowed  their  convictions 
people,  tired  of  the  war,  or  believing  it  to  in  regard  to  the  causes  and  origin  of  this 
nave   been  unnecessary  and  iniquitous  war,  however  unfavorable  to  the  Admini»- 
from  the  beginning,  rise  in  the  nuijes^  of  tration,  to  interfere  with  their  sense  of 
their  strength,  and  with  their  own  Cfon-  duty  to  their  country.    Many  of  them  we 
stitntional  weapon — the  ballot — make  an  know,  multitudes  we  believe,  have  gone 
onslaught  npon  the  Administration,  drive  to  the  field,  and  into  the  front  of  batSe— 
them  ^Mn  power  and  fill  their  places  with  perishing,  not  a  few  of  them,  on  its 
better  men,  and  peacemakers.  And  here,  "  perilous  edge** — ^who  have  never  doubt- 
too,  is  treaaon !  This  would  be  "  to  advo-  ed,  more  than  we  now  doubt,  that  the  war 
cale  and  adhere  to  the  cause  of  the  was  begun  by  the  fault  of  the  President, 
eoemy,  and  thus  give  him  aid  and  com-  and  has  wanted  from  the  beginning  the 
toit,'*  which  ia  treason :  and  so  we  should  sanctions  which  can  alone  make  a  war 
ha?e  the  people  in  a  body  committing  creditable  to  any  Christian  nation.    But 
treaeon  against  the  United  States  in  the  an  enlisted  soklier  fights  his  battles,  as  in 
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dntv  bound,  under  orders ;  be  does  not  the  Execntive  the  necessary  supplies  of 
make  the  war,  nor  is  he  responsible  for  it  men  and  money ;  thoudli,  certainly,  it 
The  volunteer  rushes  to  the  field  to  fight  does  not  follow  that  the  Executive  must 
for  bis  country,  as  the  son  flies  to  defend  necessarily  have  all  the  men  and  money 
his  parent  in  tne  mcmient  of  peril ;  neither  he  may  ask  for.  Congress  ought  to  satis- 
stope  to  ask  how  the  quarrel  began,  or  f)r  itself,  in  our  judgment,  that  the  coq- 
who  is  to  Uame  for  it.  If,  possibly,  a  lit-  duct  of  the  war  is  to  be  adapted  to  the 
tie  of  the  unadulterated  spirit  of  war,  so  proper  and  neces^ry  objects  to  be  se- 
natural  to  brave  hearts  all  the  world  over  cured  on  our  side,  in  prosecuting  it  We 
— «  savor  of  the  genuine  disposition  for  a  know  very  well  that  tne  Elxecutive  is  re- 
fight,  idler  a  long  *'  piping  time  of  peace"  sponsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and 
--has  come  in  to  oeepen  somewhat  the  must  be  left  to  plan  his  own  campaigns ; 
glow  of  patriotism  in  the  hearts  of  the  but  it  does  not  foUow  that  he  must  be 
gallant  men  who  have  fought,  and  mean  left  to  go  on  with  a  war  forever  in  his 
to  fight,  the  necessary  battles  of  this  war,  own  way,  and  for  his  own  objects  of 
there  would  be  nothing  very  remarkable  spoliation  or  conquest  Against  such 
in  such  a  state  of  thines.  At  any  rate  objects,  if  they  appear,  Congress  ou^ht 
we  beUeve  most  men  wiU  think  ours  quite  to  be  prompt  to  interpose  the  oieck  which 
as  rational  a  way  of  accounting  for  the  the  Constitution  has  certainly  given  it 
promptness  of  our  volunteers  in  taking  And  if  Congress  will  not  interpose,  or 
the  field,  and  quite  as  creditable  to  them,  cannot,  then  nothing  remains  but  for  the 
as  that  which  the  President  has  fallen  people,  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment, 
upon.  We  have  no  desire,  however,  to  de-  to  take  the  remedy  into  their  own  hands, 
prive  him  of  one  crumb  of  the  satisfieustion  As  being  ourselves  of  the  number  of  the 
ne  seems  to  feel  on  the  occasion  of  his  people,  and  speaking,  as  we  ma^  flatter 
notable  discovery ;  only  we  really  think  ourselves  we  do,  in  no  very  limited  ex- 
it would  be  quite  as  creditable  to  him,  if  tent,  their  opinions,  in  uttering  our  own, 
he  could  be  made  to  understand  that,  we  do  not  hesitate  now,  as  we  have 
wh^er  in  the  army  or  out  of  the  army,  not  heretofore  hesitated,  to  express  our 
all  the  duties  of  good  citizens  in  refer-  utter  distrust  of  the  President  in  re- 
ence  to  the  existing  war,  may  be  as  fully  card  to  the  objects,  some  of  them  at 
and  faithfully  performed,  and  no  doubt  feast,  at  which  he  is  aiming  in  this 
will  be,  as  thus  far  they  have  been,  by  the  war.  And  we  are  not  afraid  to  speak, 
people  of  this  country,  of  all  classes  and  and  to  speak  very  freely,  just  whi^  we 
conditions,  as  if  they  beUeved  that  Mexi-  think  of  the  whole  matter ;  and  if  Mexi- 
co took  the  first  step  in  the  war,  instead  co  should  chance  to  hear  what  we  say, 
of  the  Executive,  or  as  if  they  were,  on^  we  believe  httle  harm  would  be  done, 
and  all,  the  unscrupulous  supjmrtere  and  We  hold  her  for  our  enemy,  as  she  is  the 
defenders  both  of  tne  war  axM  of  his  ad-  enemy  of  our  country.  In  times  past, 
ministration.  she  Imd  inflicted  injuries  on  American 
What  it  is  that  the  duty  of  patriotism  citizens,  or  those  for  whom  she  is  respon- 
demands  in  a  case  like  the  present  may  sible  had  done  so ;  and  when  this  war 
be  safely  left  to  the  American  people  to  commenced  they  had  not  been  redressed, 
determine  for  themselves,  without  any  We  now  want  satisfaction  for  these  inju- 
special  admonition  from  those  who  have  ries.  Texas,  too,  is  ours,  and  Mexico 
set  this  baU  in  motion.  The  love  of  must  relinquish  her  pretensions  to  it 
country  is  pervading  and  universal.  Oui;  We  cannot  now  renounce  this  acquisi- 
people  are  not  hkely  to  exalt  Mexico  in  tion ;  and  we  must  have  that  country 
their  afiections  above  the  United  States ;  with  its  ancient  and  true  boundary,  and 
or  prefer  her  interests  to  the  interests  of  that  boundary  extended,  if  necessary,  so 
tbeur  own  country.  Since  we  are  in  the  as  to  embrace  all  persons  in  permanent 
war,  no  matter  how  begun,  or  with  what  settlements,  who  were  at  the  time  the 
intent  on  the  part  of  the  Executive,  we  proper  subjects  of  the  Texan  Republic, 
must  get  out  of  it  the  best  way  we  can ;  Beyond  this,  this  country  had  no  claims 
and  it  would  seem  that  there  is  no  other  on  Mexico  when  this  war  was  commenc- 
way,  at  least  under  the  lead  of  this  Ad-  ed,  whatever  claims  it  may  acquire  by  the 
ministration,  but  to  fight  our  way  out  of  obstinacy  of  that  power  in  maintaining 
it  As  long  as  we  Inive  war,  we  must  the  war.  These  objects  attained,  the 
■nppoit  the  war— we  must  support  the  war  ought  to  cease.  We  have  no  riglit 
Aoministratioii  in  the  necessary  proeecu-  to  another  foot  of  territory  in  any  part  of 
tion  of  the  war.     CongreM  must  give  the  Mexican  empire.     Wedo  not  want 
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hflr  tBiiilmy,  tud  if  we  did,  we  are  able  "  Such  are  the  grave  causes  of  complaint 
to  pay  for  it,  and  Mexico  ought  neven  to  en  the  part  of  the  United  Slates,  against 
eefinqtiieh  aa  inch  of  it,  but  by  voluntary  Mexico— causes  which  existed  long  before 
cc—iuti,  aad  on  her  own  terms.*  Per-  ^^^  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  American 
bam  the  President  would  think  that  this  Union— and  yet,  animated  by  the  tone  of 
m  -  advocating  and  adhering  to  the  cause  JiTno^  ad^TTh^'c^^^ 
of  the  eiiemy^  andthua  givmg  him  aid  which,  under^such^ircuS?U^c^,ireiaie 
iwJ  comfort,  "-perhaps,  he  would  caU  justifiedresort  of  injured  naUons." 
Khifl  Treason.  At  any  rate,  these  are  our 

fTpinioiM ;  we  are  free  to  express  them,  Thus  far,  then,  it  is  manifest,  we  are 
aad  we  are  quite  hkely  to  abide  by  them,  no  nearer  the  causes  which  led  to  the 
Tbev  indicate  the  terms  on  which  we  war  than  before,  notwithstanding  this  for- 
daax  peace  should  be  made  with  Mexico  mal  and  circumstantial  showing  up  of 
— the  terms  on  which  a  standing  and  our  wrongs  and  injuries.  It  is  manifesty 
pemtaal  oSer  of  peace  should  be  kept  that  the  task  which  the  President  had 
betore  the  Mexican  sovemment  But  imposed  on  himself,  namely,  that  of  show- 
are  are  compelled  to  leave  what  further  ing  ns  "  the  causes  which  led  to  the  war,** 
we  have  Co  saf  on  the  true  objects  of  the  ha^  yet  to  be  performed,  even  after  he 
aad  the  fuestion  of  peace,  for  some  had  taken  so  much  pains  to  make  nseen- 
oecasioQ.  We  proceed  now  to  sible  of  the  sufferings  we  had  endured  at 
farther  evami nation  of  the  Presi-  the  hands  of  Mexico.  ^  The  war,''  said 
fleat'a  3tanifesto.  the  President,  ^  has  been  represented  as 

Upon  entering  on  his  defence  of  the  unjust  and  unnecessary,  and  aa  one  of 
war,  the  President  informs  us  very  ex-  aggression  on^  our  part  upon  a  weak  and 
phc^vthat  his  otyeet  is  to  ^ve  *'acon-  injured  enemy;"  and  he  sat  down  to 
nfoapg  review  of  the  injunes  we  have  compose  this  manifesto,  expressly  and 
iaed,  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  professedly,  for  the  purpose  of  repelling 
and  of  its  progfess  since  its  com-  this  fnjunous  imputation  on  him  and  his 
aeoaenL"  Plain  readers  would  read-  administration.  Let  it  be  observed,  that 
ily  mderBtand  from  this  language  that  thb  is  not  a  dispatch  addressed  to  Mexi- 
we  sfaonld,  of  course,  have  "  the  causes  co  to  show  her,  now  that  we  are  in  the 
which  led  to  the  wair"  when  we  should  war,  what  causes  of  complaint  we  have 
he  pot  in  poaaasaiea  of  **  the  injuries  we  against  her,  for  which  she  must  consent 
have  aaataiaed.^  It  tnms  out,  however,  to  give  us  satisfaction  before  the  v^ar  can 
ia  fmet,  quite  otherwise.  *'  The  "  injn-  cease ;  but  it  is  literally  and  professedly 
riea^  rentred  to  are  placed  in  the  fore-  a  defence,  addressed  to  his  own  country- 
0t»«Hl  of  Che  picture  with  eveiy  possible  men,  and  designed  to  justify  the  Execu- 
wpuiiitkjtt  of  light  and  ahadow,  and  of  tiv6  himself  before  the  people  of  the 
ae  caloring,  which  the  skill  of  the  United  States,  for  his  omauct  and  mea- 
coold  dense,  heightened,  indeed,  sares  in  reference  to  the  war.  He  had 
to  the  point  of  a  very  ridiculous  ex-  been  charged  with  having  himself  pre- 
aoB,  to  give  them  nominenco  and  capitated  fuid  brought  on  nostilities,  and 
They  consist  of  tne  wrongs  done  that  not  only  without  reference  to  the 
Cothe  penoDs  aad  proper^  of  American  true  causes  of  complaint  we  had  against 
by  the  authority  of  Mexico,  in  Mexico,  but  really,  as  was  believ^,  for 
haads,  for  a  period  of  twenty  purposes  of  tenritorial  acquisition  and  ajg*- 
aod  lemaiainff  unredressed  at  tlie  srandiKement  — thus  trampling  on  the 
-ncemeat  of  &is  arar.  But  after  Constitution  of  his  country  in  two  vital 
the  ^«play  of  these  injuries  has  beea  respects  at  one  and  the  same  time.  This 
canned  tluoagh  nearly  oae-fifth  part  of  was  the  charge ;  and  we  assnme  nothing 
the  entire  message,  bebol4  we  come  in  when  we  say  that  the  Message  was  ex- 
ihe  ead,  to  the  lame  and  impotent  coa-  pressly  designed  as  a  defence  against 
Haiiiai,  that,  aAer  all,  thejr  had  nothing  this  serious  impeachment  pf  his  con- 
to  do  with  **  the  caasea  which  led  to  the  duct  The  first  and  leading  fact  in  this 
war."  This  part  of  the  message  is  charge  had  reference  to  the  origin  of  the 
warded  cff  win  this  very  aignifcant  vrar,  and  it  was  affirmed  that  the  Execu- 
tive was  respcmsible  for  it,  inasmuch  as 


*  We  leave  oot  of  om  consideratioo  here  the  qaestion  of  the  expenses  of  the  war.  Any 
e  migfat  have  on  that  score  would  depena  on  the  blame  that  might  justly  attach  te 
I  fizst  ia  obliging  as  to  go  into  the'wax^  (if  she  did  loj  and  next  ia  unreasonably 
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hostilities  were  begun  by  our  own  anny,  interconrae  with  ns,  leaving  these  claims 

nnder  his  orders,  and  it  was  to  this  point  unsatisfied,  and  ^ving  them  for  the  time 

that  the  President  undertook  first  of  all  no  further  attention,  she  took  an  attitude 

to  address  his  defence.    What,  then,  has  which  could  not  strictly  be  justified,  and 

he  given  us  to  bepin  with  7  Why,  a  most  which  left  us  at  liberty,  if  we  had  so 

elaborate  exposition  of  wrongs  and  inju-  chosen,  to  take  our  remedy  into  our  own 

ries  which  he  insists  m^^  nave  led  to  hands.     Just-minded  men    everywhere, 

the  war,  but  which  he  confesses  did  not  t  we  believe,  in  the  country  and  out  of  it, 

And  if  these  wrongs  and  injuries  really  have  felt  no  surprise,  that  Mexico  should 

had  nothing  to  do  with  the  origin  of  the  have  been  irritated  and  vexed  with  the 

war,  it  is  natural  that  we  should  inquire  measure  of  annexation,  and  the  whole 

why  they  have  been  paraded  and  recapitu-  course  of  events  which  led  to  it ;  but 

lated  with  so  much  pomp  and  circum-  then  it  \ms  not  a  wrong  which  she  had 

stance  in  the  foreground  of  his  defence,  a  right  to  resent  by  war,  or  by  assuming 

We  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  say  that  an  attitude  which,  for  the  time,  seemed 

we  see  in  all  this,  only  one  of  those  com-  like  a  refusal,  or  might  be  construed  into 

mon  jug^es  practiced  by  those  who  mean  a  refusal,  to  satisfy  us  for  our  claims. 

to  carry  off  a  successful  deception ;  the  This  was  the  error  she  committed,  and  it 

attention  of  the  audience  is  to  be  divert-  is  one,  as  events  have  turned  out,  which 

ed  and  absorbed,  while  the  trick  is  per-  give  us  a  capital  advantage  over  her.  All 

Ibnned  before  their  eyes,  and  escapes  de-  niis,  however,  belongs  to  the  question  of 

tection.  We  dare  say  there  are  thousands  these  claims  as  between  the  United  States 

of  readers,  especially  of  those  who  feel  and  Mexico.    Between  the  people  and 

bound  beforehand  to  think  that  every-  the  President,  the  question  is,  wnat  had 

thing  the  President  does  is  emctly  right,  these  claims  to  do  with  the  commence- 

and  that  thereare  of  course  good  reasons  raent  of  this  war?  And  we  answer  em- 

for  everything  he  does,  who  have  /isen  phatically  as  before — ^nothing  at  all. 

from  the  perusal  of  this  document  with  In  our  former  article,  alr^y  referred 

the  firm  conviction,  not  only  that  Mexico  to,  we  entered  at  some  len^  into  the 

has  done  us  grievous  wrong  in  the  mat-  subject  of  **our  relations  with  Mexico.'* 

ter  of  our  unredressed  claims  on  her  jus-  In  Uie  survey  which  we  then  took  of 

tice,  which  is  all  very  true,  but  that  these  those  relations,  we  showed  our  readers, 

very  wrongs    have    been   "  the  causes  by  ample  recurrence  to  historical  detail, 

which  led  to  the  war."    So  the  Presi-  just  wnat  origiiud  causes  of  complaint 

dent  intended  they  should  believe  even  we  had  against  Mexico,  out  of  which  it 

in  the  face  of  his  confession  to  the  con-  was  possible  to  make  a  war.    We  show- 

tranr.                                                   ^  ed   mat   they    had   reference  solely  to 

We    desire,  at  least  so  far   as   our  these  unsatisfied  claims.    We  showed, 

readers  are  concerned,  that  they  shall  fall  to  some  extent,  the  character  of  these 

into  no  error  of  this  sort.    Let  it  be  kept  claims,  from  which  it  might  appear  how 

distinctly  in  view  all  the  while,  that  our  little  there  was  in  some  of  them  to  de- 

unredressed  claims  on  Mexico  had  no-  mand  the  interposition  of  the  government 

thing  to  do  with  the  origin  of  this  war.  at  all— claims,  for  example,  to  the  tune 

They  were  not  in  the  number  of  the  of  a  miUion  or  two,  arising  on  unfulfilled 

causes  which  led  to  it.    That  there  are  land  contracts  with  Mexico— while  others 

such  claims,  the  whole  country  knows  ;  certainly  were  of  a  nature  to  deserve  and 

and  nobody  disputes,  that  when  claims  require  its  active  and  zealous  interfer- 

like  these  remain  long  unsettled  and  un-  ence ;  we  showed   that  however  much 

paid,  either  by  positive  refusal,  or  through  Mexico  had  neglected  or  evaded  attentioD 

evasion  or  inexcusable  neglect,  the  na-  to  these  claims  in  times  gone  by,  yet  she 

tion  may  be  justified  in  resorting  to  force  had  never  at  any  time,  in  terms,  rdused 

—either  reprisals,  or  war  if  necessary —  to  recognize  and  settle  these,  and   not 

in  order  to  oUain  satisfaction.    We  have  onlv  so^  but  that  in  (act  every  claim  we 

elsewhere  said,  and  we  repeat,  that,  in  haci  against  her,  down  to  the  very  last 

our  judgment,  on  the  strictest  ground  of  and  least,  had,  in  the  month  of  March, 

right,  the  United  States  might  have  had  1844,  .when  our  Minister,  Mr.  Thompson, 

ft  justifiable  cause,  on  account  of  these  left  that  country,  been  actually   recog* 

claims,  for  commencing  hostilities  against  nized,  and  provision  made,  by  solemn 

Mexico,  if  they  had  chosen  to  do  so.    We  convention,  for  the  final  adjustment  and 

think  that  when  Mexico,  takin^r  offence  payment  of  each  and  all,  to  the  last  doI> 

at  annexation,  suspended  all  inplomatic  tar.    Mr.  Thompson  had,  as  he  declared^ 
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•  cleared  the  docket"    It  is  true,  these  bly  or  otherwise,  and  when  the  unsettled 
cbinw — manv  of  them — ^were  a^in  put  question  of  boundary  for  Texas  should 
a&mt  by  the  unfortunate  refusal  of  our  come  to  be  adjusted,  the  United  States 
foremment   to   ratify    the    convention  would  be  found  indebted  to  her  for  terri- 
which  Mr.  Thompson   had    negotiated  tory,  after  which  we  are  eternally  grasp- 
vitfa  Mexico,  and  as  he  made  it  for  the  ing,  which  would  enable  her  to  pay  off 
principal  reason  that  the  convention  for  our  claims  in  a  manner  more  convenient 
the  adjustment  of  the  claims  was  to  sit  than  by  the  advance  of  some  millions  of 
in  Mexico  and  not  at  Washington — a  Mexican  dollars.    Nobody  imagined  at 
^m^  insuificient  reason  for  that  refusal,  that  period,  certainly  Mexico  did  not, 
as  we  humbly  think,  since  the  nomination  that  we  were  going  to  take,  in  the  name 
of  the  Umpire  was  secured  to  the  United  of  Texas,  aU  the  territory  in  the  owner- 
States  by  that  concession.     It  was  a  ship  and  proper  possession  of  Mexico,  up 
most  unhappy  time  for  any  lig^t  cause  to  the  Rio  Grande,  including  Santa  Fe, 
to  throw  back  the  subject  matter  of  these  without  at  least  making  some  compensa- 
chims  OQ  future  negotiation,  when  the  tion  for  it ;  and  Mexico  had  some  right 
distorbing^  and  distracting  measure  of  the  to  count  upon  it,  that,  in  one  way  or 
Annexation  of  Texas  was  just  comuig  another,  we  should  want  all  the  land  we 
oo.  (a  serious  movement  towards  which  could  get    We  think,  at  any  rate,  that 
bad  already  begun,)  and  which,  as  all  nobody  can  wonder,  whatever  Uame  may 
men  were  forewarned  and  foresaw,  could  attach  to  this  conduct,  that  she  did  not 
Bot  do  less  than  break  up,  temporarily  at  continue  to  pay  her  haird  dollars  into  our 
least  all  friendly  relations  and  intercourse  treasury  after  she  found  that  Annexation 
between  the  two  governments.    But  for  was  inevitable,  and  that  she  should  con« 
this  iQ-coQsidered  and  inopportune  rejec-  elude  to  wait,  before  coming  to  a  final 
Ciao  of  Mr.  Thompson's  convention  with  settlement  of  the  residue  of  our  clums, 
Mexico,  it  is  veiy  plain,  that  exactly  at  until  she  could  ascertain  how  much  land 
the  time  when  !&.  Polk's  war  movement  we  were  resolved  to  have,  and  how  much 
Cowajds  that  country  was  commenced,  money,  by  way  of  set-off  to  these  claims, 
instaad  of  having  the  unredressed  "wrongs  we  were  wiUing  to  allow  her  for  it    In- 
aad  injuries"  of  our  citizens  to  harp  upon  deed,  on  this  subject  we  may  add,  that 
m  his  message,  a  commission  might  have  what  we  have  here  supposed  Mexico  to 
been  actually  sitting  for  the  peaceable  ad-  have  anticipated,  has  been  pretty  distinct- 
jitttaient  of  these  wrongs  and  injuries,  as  ly  avowed  by  the  President  as  the  pohcy 
■o  many  matters  of  account  are  adjusted  of  the  Administration.    We  doubt,  in- 
everyday  in  our  courts  of  justice.    What  deed,  if  the   A^sident  from  the   first, 
vnei/  have  happened,  when  Mexico,  on  notwithstanding  all  the  clamor  he  has 
account  of  Annexation,  withdrew   her  raised  about  our    unsettied   claims  on 
Ifiniiter  from  this  country,  and  declined  Mexico,  has  ever  felt  any  serious  regret 
afl  frtemfly  diplomatic  intercourse  with  after  Annexation  was  effected  with  an 
«s,  of  course  we   have    no  means  of  undefined  boundary  for  Texas,  that  Mex- 
knowing.    But  we  see  no  reason  to  con-  ico  should  not  have  been  brought  to  an 
dwie,  unless  she  had  finally  made  up  her  independent  settiement  of  these  claims.  * 
Bind  to  declare  war,  and  take  the  field  He  has  evidenUy  been  satisfied  to  have 
far  Texas  and  a^nst   annexation — a  them  held  in  reserve,  as  the  means  of 
iunoQ  to  which  it  is  now  manifest,  wringing  from  Mexican  necessities    a 
would  never  have  brought  herself —  better  am  more  comprehensive  boundary 
the  would  have  broken  up,  or  in  any  for  Texas  than  could  otherwise  be  olih 
ler  disturbed  the  Court  of  Commis-  tained.    Perhaps  we  may  find  in  the  end 
if  it  had  then  been  actually  in  ses-  that  even  CaHfomia  floated  in  his  vision 
She  might  have  done  so  possibly ;  as  an  additional  acquisition  to  be  obtain- 
aiid  so  much  at  least  is  certain,  that  from  ed  by  the  same  means.  '  At  any  rate,  we 
the  time  when  the  measure  of  Annexa*  have  before  us  in  this  very  message,  a 
tioo  was  a  thing  resolyed  on  at  Washing-  brief  but  significant  declaration  from  the 
ton,  Mexico  neglected  to  pay  the  quarter-  President,  to  which  we  can  give  no  in- 
ly tnittlments  due  from  her  by  previous  terpretation  short  of  that  just  now  suf- 
eosventioQ.    Probably  she  thought — it  is  gested.    When  speaking  of  Mr.  Slidelf  a 
yoy  natural   die  should  think — in  the  unsuccessful  mission  to  Mexico,  and  the 
sew  retetjons  between  the  two  powers,  grounds  on  which  she  refused  to  receive 
that  giving  up  Texas,  as  she  undoubted-  uie  Minister,  he  says,  ^  The  Mexican 
ly  frit  ibe  anal,  soooer  or  later,  peacea^  government  well  knew  .  .  .  that  the  two 
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questions   of   boundary   and  indemnity  foreign  countries,  it  is  the  extraordinaiy 
flhonld  be  treated  of  together,  as  natural-  number  of  instances  which  have  oecor- 
hf  and   inseparably  tended,  and   they  red  in  our  short  tenn  of  national  exists 
oo^t  to  have  seen  that  this  course  teas  ence,  of  outrage  and  injury  committed  on 
best  caktdated  to  enable  the  United  States  the  persons  and  property  of  American 
to  extend  to  them  the  most  liberal  justice  "  citizens  by  foreign  ]X)wer8,  and  the  ex- 
In  other  words,  as  we  read  this  Ituiguage,  traordinary  patience  we  have  exhibited 
Mexico  ought  to  have  known  tlmt  we  under  these  injuries,  in  deference,  and 
should  insist,  at  all  events,  on  a  very  lib-  steady  adherence,  to  the  policy  of  onr 
eral  boundary  for  Texas,  and  want  pro-  government  from  the  beginning,  in  favor 
baUy  some  independent  slices  of  her  ter-  of  peace,  as  long  as  war  could  Be  avoided 
ritory  besides,  and  that  we  should  be  witn  honor.    During  the  wars  which  fd- 
able  to  allow  her  a  more  liberal  consider-  lowed  the  French  Revolution,  and  which 
ation  for  all  this  by  trading  off  our  claims  involved  at  one  time  or  another,  nearly 
to  her  by  way  of  compensation,  while  she  every  considerable  power  in  Europe,  the 
would  mid  on  her  part,  this  mode  of  pay-  United  States,  as  the  most    important 
ment  to  us,  much  lees  onerous  than  the  maritime,  neutral  nation,  became  the  sub- 
heavy  drain  which  would  otherwise  be  ject  of  every  species  of  illegal  exaction 
imposed  on  her  slender  territory.  and  depredation,  in  their  trade  and  com- 
We  cannot,  in  our  notice  of  that  part  merce,  which  the  wit  and  rage  of  the 
of  the  President's  Message  relating  to  belligerent  powers  could  devise.    These 
these  claims,  consent  to  pass  by,  without  outr^g;es  continued  through  a  series  of 
comment,  the  extraordinary  tone  of  ex-  vears.     England,  France,  Spain,  Hol- 
aggeration  in  which  he  indulges  on  this  land,  Naples,  Denmark,  all  engaged  in 
whole  subject.    It  is  a  small  compliment  the  commission  of  these  ofl^ncee.    Nor 
which  he  pays  to  the  intelligence  and  ge-  have  such  acts  been  confined  to  the  Con* 
neral  information  of  those  whom  he  is  tinental    governments ;   we  have   been 
addressing  when  he  ventures  on  a  broad  subjected  to  similar  outrages  in  our  own 
aaeertion  like  this :  ^  The  wrongs  which  hemisphere,  and  from  other  quarters  be- 
we  have  suffered  from  Mexico  almost  ever  sides  Mexico.    We  settled  this  business 
since  she  became  an  independent  pow-  with  England  by  a  war,  because  of  the 
er,  and  the  patient  endurance  with  wnich  peculiar  nature  of  her  depredations,  par^ 
we  have  borne  them,  are  without  a  paral-  ticularlv  on  the  high  seas,  and  the  ooc- 
lel  in  the  history  of  modem  civilized  na-  trinee  she  set  up  and  maintained  in  their 
tioQS."     This  was  very  bold  language  justification.    Iiut  we  settled  with  all  the 
for  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  rest  by  treaty — not,  however,  generally 
hold  in  the  face  of  a  history  so  recent  without  great  difficulty,  and  very  great 
and  so  well  known  as  ours.    One  would  delay.    The  claims  wmch  we  had  on  the 
really  suppose,  from  reading  this  sentence,  European  Governments  for  spoliation  and 
followed  up,  as  it  is,  with  every  choice  illegal  seizure  of  property,  dated,  some  <^ 
term  and  epithet  that  could  well  be  select-  them,  as  far  back  as  1805  or  6,  and  the 
ed  to  give  intensity  to  the  character  of  injuriescomplained  of  ran  through  several 
*  enormity  and  outrage  which  is  charged  years.    The  claims  on  Spain  were  setr 
on  the  acts  of  Mexico,  that  this  was  the  tied  through  the  cession  or  Florida  to  the 
only  instance  in  which  American  citizens  United  Stetes  in  1819.    Those  on  the 
had  suffered  in  their  persons  and  property  Danish  Government  were  not  settled  till 
by  the  unjust  and  lawless  proceedings  of  1830 ;  the  Treaty  of  indemnity  with  Na- 
foreign  governments ;  least  of  all  would  ^es  was  concluded  in  1832.    Mr.  Rives* 
any  one  sunpoee  that  the  President  could  Treaty  with  France  was  in  1831.     If 
be  awaie  tnat  our  short  history  is  full  of  Mr.  Folk  would  take  the  trouble  to  look 
just  such  cases.    Or  did  he  suppose  that  a  little  into  the  nature  and  character  of 
fern  persons  in  the  country  would  proba«  the  various  acts  of  spoliation,  insult  and 
hty  recdlect,  just  now,  what  our  expe-  injury  committed  under  the  authority, 
rience  had  been  in  this  respect,  and  tnat  axid  often  by  the  special  direction,  of  the 
he  could,  therefore,  venture,  with    im-  French  Government,  on  the  persons  and 
pnnity,  lo  treat  the  wrongs  which  Mexi-  property  of  American  citizens,  throng 
oo  had  done  us,  as  if  nobody  had  ever  a  series  of  years,  he  would  find  that  t£e 
heard  of  such  wrongs  before,  from  any  wrongs  we  have  suffered  from  Mexico 
other  quaiter.  are  not  altogether  without  a  parallel. 
If  there  is  any  one  thing  more  remark-  And  yet  in  ttuit  case  a  quarter  of  a  cen* 
aUe  than  another  in  our  rektions  with  tory  passed   away,  oountiiig;  from  the 
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of  these  outiages,  before  all  the  practice  of  the  government,  been 

obtained.     Every  possible  deemed  mach  more  fitly  satisfied  by  ap- 

was  thrown  in  the  way  of  their  propriate  sums  of  money,  though  obtain* 

-^    and  it  was  not  till  that  gov*  ed  with  extreme  difficulty,  and  after  many 

ied,  at  length,  into  the  hands  years  of  patient   solicitation,  than  re* 

of  tfae  present  sovereign,  that  satisiac-  dressed  by  war.     And  there  has  been 

tioB  was   obtained.     France   then  ac-  nothing  to  take  the  claims  against  Mexi* 

kaoiriedeed  bsiself  indebted  to  citizens  co  out  of  this  category.    In  truth,  as  we 

of  the  TJmted  States,  in  the  sum  of  have  seen,  they  were  all  in  the  way  of 

351,000,000  franos,  which  was  ]nt)bably  amicable  adjustment,  when  the  measure 

afaoot  ooe-third  of  the  amount  really  and  of  Annexation  came  in  to  bre«dc  up,  fbr 

jothr  doe.    If  ever  a  war  could  be  jus-  the  time,  our  friendly  relations  with  that 

tified  for  iiqnries  of  this  nature,  it  might  power ;  and  we  have  nol  a  doubt  that  in 

have  been  against  Fiance — not  only  on  due  time,  with  a  becoming  patience  on 

afx'nwiiit  of  &  aggravated  character  of  our  part,  and  some  judicious  treatment  of 

tbe  acts  oomplainM  of,  but  on  account  the  case,  the  obstructions  which  that 

ako  of  the  tiivoloos  pretexts  set  up,  at  event  threw  in  the  wav  mi^ht  have  been 

TarioQs  times,  to  evade  the  claims,  and  removed,  and  full  satisfaction  for  every 

teally  to  get  rid  of  them  altogether,  just  claim  peaceably  obtained,  to  the  last 

hrifid,  in  evoy  one  of  the  cases  referred  dollar. 

IQ,  tbe  United  States  might  have  found  But  let  us  be  allowed  now  to  recur 

oecaakia  to  go  to  war,  if  it  had  not  been  once  more  to  the  fact,  that  after  all  this 

mmdk  better  to  remain  at  peace-— quite  as  show  of  brave  indignation,  which  we 

nnidi  occaaton,  indeed,  m  neariy  every  have  in  the  Message  on  account  of  these 

insfancff,  as  anybody  could  find  for  war  unsatisfied  claims,  we  do  not  yet  find  in 

aninst  Mexico  on  the  same   account  them  *'  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the 

Bone  of  the  claims  against  Mexico  were  war.''    How,  indeed,  could  we  ?    It  is 

lor  injniies  of  a  veiy  outrageous  charac-  for  Congress  to  make  any  war  that  is  be- 

«r,  however,  fbr  one  moment  at-  gun  on  the  part  of  this  nation  for  any 

to  be  justified  by  the  government  caus^;  and  certainly  Congress  did  not 

others,  among"  the  very  hurgest  in  make  this  war,  nor  was  it  ever  asked  to 

and  helping,  more  than  all  the  do  so  by  the  Executive,  whether  for  this 

tofether,  to  make  up  that  round  sum  cause  or  any  other.    So  far  from  all  this, 

of  three  millions  and  a  third  which  the  the  President  insists  that  the  war  was 

rn»hiit  is  so  food  of  parading  before  begun   by  Mexico,  when   Congress,  of 

the  country  as  having  been  left  undecid-  course,  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  recog- 

ed  by  the  Ccmmission  at  Washington  nize  its  existence,  and  provide  the  means 

ta  IM2,  are  claims  of  a  very«dififerent  for  its  prosecution  on  our  part.    It  is 

chaacter.    We  are  not  aware  upon  what  true,  we  do  not  agree — we  wish  we  could, 

praopie  it  is  that  the  government  is  call-  since  we  are  in  Uie  war — that  hostilities 

ed  on  to  take  ooenizance  of  a  claim  were  begun  by  Mexico.    Thev  were  be* 

fciaDifed  oo  a  wntrt  hrtack  cf  contract  for  gun  bv  £e  Executive ;  and  still,  confess- 

itmd^  between  a  citizen  of  the  United  edly,  without  the  slightest  reference  to 

Sfcales  ud  the  Republic  of  Mexico.    We  these  claims.    Under  this  state  of  facts, 

ue  qnte  sore  that  our  government  has  we  think  they  are  made  to  occupy  quite 

Bstened  to  any  chum  of  this  sort  too  large  a  space,  and  figure  too  con- 

t  any  other  power ;  and  we  shouM  spicuously,  in  a  grave  State  Pi^wr,  which 

it  well  enongfa  to  take  care  that  pSnofessed  to  be  about  to  give  us  "  the 

it  do  not  set  an  awkward  precedent  against  causes  which  led  to  the  war." 

ttvlf  in  this  matter.    At  any  rate,  what-  But  we  turn  now  to  that  part  of  the 

ever  May  be  said  o€  other  clamu  on  Mexi-  Message  which  does  in  reah^r  treat  of 

ea,  theae  certainly  are  not  exactlv  the  the  ^causes  which  led  to   tne    war." 

sort  of  cases  to  make  a  war  out  of;  and  The  object  of  the  President  is  to  shift  the 

wo  mio  aony  to  see  them  so  carefully  responsibility  of  the  war,  in  its  inception, 

famgfat  in  bv  the  President  on  all  occa-  from  himself,  and  fasten  it  upon  Mexico. 

sBoaa.  to  swell  the  amount  which  Mexico  The  mode  is  easily  describeo.    The  first 

k  charged  with  holding  back  frnn  us,  actual  collision  of  arms  took  place  on  the 

and  far  which  he  insiitB  we  ou^ht  to  left  bank  of  the  Bravo,  by  an  attack  of 

hofo  gone  to  war  long  ago.    Clamis  of  the  Mexican  forces  on  a  detachment  of 

the  Mtm  of  thoso    orai  those  the  least  United  States  troops.    This  the  Presi- 

cf  iicMO  or  apology— have^  in  dent,  of  course,  holds  to  be  the   com* 
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mencement  of  hostilities ;  here  the  war  to  the  Rio  Grande,  we  could  have  imder- 

began.     To  this  view,  however,  he  is  stood  such  an  allegation  as  at  least  ap- 

aware,  a  serions  difficulty  has  been  inter-  proaching  historiod   truth.     Louisiana, 

posed.    What  was  our  armv  doing  on  the  ceded  as  a  vast  province  principally  of  pri- 

left  iMink  of  the  Rio  Grande  7    Was  not  meval  forest,  without  an  attempt  at  nam- 

this  the  proper  soil  of  Mexico,  at  any  ing  a  single  line  or  even  point  of  boundary, 

rate  occupied  by  her  citizens,  governed  vxis  subsequently  claimed  as  extending 

by  her  laws,  dotted  with  her  waters  and  to  the  Rio  Grande— feeblv  claimed,  for 

cities,  and  with  her  military  posts  7    And  diplomatic  objects,  as  the  President  must 

this  brings  the  President  in  earnest  to  very  well  know.    It  was  rather  a  pre- 

th*e  task  which  he  had  imposed  on  him-  tension  than  a  claim  ;  while,  on  the  other 

self,  and  bravely  indeed  does  he  encounter  hand,  Spain  never  ceased  to  claim  the 

the  difficulties  and  perils  of  his  position,  country  east  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  to 

Nothing  daunts  him — nothing  stays  his  the  Sabine,  as  belonging  to  her  and  not 

march.    He  now  deals  with  the  fisLiniUar  at  all  within  the  province  of  Louisiana ; 

history  of  his  country,  and  with  current  and  she  did  not  hesitate,  as  she  had  oc- 

events,  just  as  he  had  abeady  dealt  with  casion,  to  back  her  claims  by  miUtary 

the  Constitution  ;  they  are  cast  aside,  or  possession. 

trample   beneath    his  feet       Having        But  the  President  does  not  stop  with 

shown  by  an  elaborate  argument  that  the  allegation  that  Texas,  eo  nomine,  was 

Texas  belongs  to  the  United  States  by  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  France, 

the  process  of  Annexation — a  point  on  with  its  western  limits  on  the  Bravo — ^for 

which  ho  might  have  spared  himself  all  so  he  means,  at  least,  the  casual  reader 

argument — ^he  proceeds  to  maintain,  with  shall  understand  him ;  but  in  order  to 

all  gravity  ana  earnestness,  tiiat  Texas  forge  his  chain  of  title  in  unbroken  links, 

— the  Texas  thus  annexed  to  die  United  he  next  refers  to  "  the  Texas  which  was 

States — has   its  western  boundary — ^its  ceded  to  Spain  by  the  Florida  treaty  of 

historical,  well-defined  and  indisputable  1819,"  as  embracing  the  country  up  to 

boundary — on  the  Rio  Grande,  from  its  the  Rio  Grande,  and  precisely  as  if  this 

mouth  to  its  source  !    The  army  df  the  same  Texas,  eo  nomine,  had  been  ceded  to 

United  States,  then,  was  in  its  proper  Spain  by  the  United  States.    Just  how 

place  on  the  left  bank  of  that  river,  and  much  historical  truth  is  here  exhibited 

so  Mexico  did  begin  this  war,  by  invading  will  appear  from  a  very  simple  statement, 
our  territory,  and  "  shedding  the  blood  of       The  Treaty  referred  to,  after  ceding  to 

American  citizens  on  Amencan  soil !"  the  United  States  the  two  Floridas — not 

In  the  earnest  desire  which  we  con-  from  the  Perdido  merely,  to  which  on  the 

stantly  feel  to  treat  President  Polk  with  east  the  United  States  had  claimed  for  their 

the  respect  due  to  the  Chief  Magistrate  province  of  Louisiana,  but  from  the  Mis- 

of  the  nation,  our  commentary  on  this  sissippi  up  to  which  Spain  had  pushed  her 

part  of  his   manifesto  shall  be  confined  pretensions — proceeds     to    establish    a 

as  strictly  as  possible  to  his  allegations,  boundary  line   between  the   respective 

and  the  conclusions  he  draws  from  them,  countries  of  the  two  contracting  parties 

In  the  first  place  the  President  goes  west  of  the  Mississippi  ;  that  is  to  say, 

back  to  the  Treaty  of  1803,  by  which  between  ^e  colonial  possessions  of  Spain, 

France  ceded  to  the  United  States  ^^  the  on  the  one  side,  and  the  province  of 

Colony  or  province  of  Louisiana,"  notori-  Louisiana  as  now  owned  by  the  United 

onsly  without  any  expression  of  limits  or  States  on  the  other.    This  Hne  begins  on 

boundary  whatever,  for  the  professed  pur-  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  at  the  mouth  of  tho 

pose  of  finding  a  definite  boundary  for  river  Sabine,  and  follows  die  western 

the  Spanish  or   Mexican    province   of  bank  of  that  river  towards  its   source. 

Texas.    "  Texas,"  he  says, "  as  ceded  to  Having  described  the  boundary, "  the  two 

the  Untied  States  by  Prance  in  1803,"  has  high  contracting  parties,"  says  the  trca^ 

been  always  claimed  as  extending  west  "  agree  to  cede   and  renounce  all  their 

to  the  Rio  Grande."    It  is  difficult  to  con-  rights,  claims  and  pretensions  to    the 

ceive  at  the  first  blush  that  the  President  territories  described  by  the  said  line  ;" 

is  here    speaking  of  the  treaty  which  the  United  States  renouncing  aU  preten- 

ceded  the  mighty  province  of  Louisiana  sions  to  the  territories  west  and  nor^  of 

to  the  United  Stetes  ;  and  yet  he  could  that  line,  and  Spain  renouncing  all  pre- 

not  refer  to  any  other.    If  he.had  said  that  tensions  to  the  territories  east  and  notth 

Louisiana,  as  ceded  to  the  United  States,  of  that  hne.    As  toall  the  territories    on 

bid  been  sometimes  claimed  as  extending  the  one  aide  and  the  other  of  the  Sftfaine, 
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1M»  wtfl  JQflt  ^  common  case  of  de-  lov^cr  portion  of   the    Nueces,  and   a 

fining,  by  treaty,  a.    boimdary  line  be-  broader  belt  of  country,  separated  from 

tvneen  two  coontnes,  by  mutual  aj^ree-  the  other  by  a  wide  expanse  of  chapparel 

■eoL  where  no  definite  line  positively  and  desert,  situated  along  the  east  bank 

deeoibed  bad  been    fixed    before,  and  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  extending  up  that 

where  there  Ittd  been  mutual  and  con-  river  to  its  source  in  the  mountains,  2,000 

ficti&g  claims  and  pretensions.     And  miles  distant.    Let  any  one  run  over  this 

thM  pbin  and  simple  proceeding  is  made  part  of  the  Message  with  the  distinction 

to  i^tsre  in  tlie  Message  as  if  a  soecific  we  have  now  indicated  in  his  .mind,  and 

ceHMD  of  Texas,  eo  nomine,  ban  been  he  will  see  exactly  what  we  mean,  and 

Bade  by  the  United  States  to  Spain !  exactly  what  the  President  means.    Let 

Having  cmiried  his  work  forward  thus  it  be  enough  to  say  that  in  reference  to 

fcr,  no  doubt  to  his  own  entire  satisfac-  the  whole  country  on  the  Rio  Grande 

tioQ,  the  President  next  proceeds  to  ex-  here  adverted  to,  there  is  not  the  slightest 

kbit  the  various  acts  of  the  RepubUc  of  ffiound  or  pretence  for  saying,  what  the 

Texaa,  in  minute  and  particular  detail,  President  means  should  be  understood,  that 

which  go  to  prove,  as  he  seems  to  think,  the  Repubhc  of  Texas  ever  asserted  or  ex- 

thst  she  **  alvi-ays  claimed  this  river  (the  ercisea  a  single  act  of  sovereignty  and  ju- 

Rio  Grande)  as  her  western  boundary."  risdiction  over  this  territory  or  its  inhab- 

TVese  acts   of  the  Republic  of  Texas  itants ;  that  she  ever  extended  her  judi- 

wfe  quite  familiar  to  all  who  had  ever  cial  system  over  it,  or  established  a  cus- 

tiken  the  trooUe  to  make  themselves  ac-  tom-house,  a  post-office,  or  post-road,  or 

qvainted  with  her  history  ;  and  we  very  land-office,  within  its  limits,  or  ever  at- 

BDch  doobc  if  there  be  another  man  of  tempted  anything  of  the  sort ;  or  that  an^ 

any  oonoidaable  standing  in  the  whole  senator  or  representative  residing  in  it 

coantry   besides    Mr.  Pmk,  who  would  was  ever  elected  to  the  Congress  of  the 

have  risked  his  reputation  by  being  the  Repubhc,  or  to  the  Convention  which 

fim  to  affirm  that  be  regarded  anv  or  all  gave  its  consent  to   annexation.    Just 

<tf  these  acts  together,  as  establishing  as  Httle  ground  or  pretence  is  there  for 

aoy  just  claim  whatever,  in  that  Repu^  spying,  what  the  President  also  means 

lie,  to  the   whole  countiy  between  the  should  be  understood,  that  the  Congress 

faeces  and  the  Rio  Grande,  and  from  of  the  United  States  ever  estabhshed  a 

tfaeoaouth  to  the  source  of  the  latter  river,  collection  district  in  this  country  on  the 

la  tike   same    circumstantial  way   the  Rio  Grande ;  or  that  a  surveyor  of  the 

Mms^c  recites  the  acts  of  the  Congress  revenue  was  ever  appointed  to  hold  his 

cf  the  United  States  since  the  measure  office  within  its  limits ;  or  that  Congress 

of  Amiexation,  as  showing  that  that  body  ever  established  a  post-route  in  it;  or 

has  claimed  the  Rio  Grande  as  the  west-  that  it  practically  constitutes  a  part  of 

era  bosndary  of  Texas — and  here,  too,  we  one  of  the    Congressional  districts  of 

a  oar  solemn  belief  that  no  pubUc  Texas,  or  is  represented,  in  any  way, 

of  any  repute  in  the  whole  country,  either  in  the  House  of  Representatives  or 

ki«  Mr.  Polk,  could  be  found,  who  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.    The 

wvaU  have  been  the  first  to  venture  on  whole  foundation  on  which  the  President 

•ach  an  a«0erti<Hi.    Of  course,  there  will  has  reared  up  this  compound  of  monstrous 

Bot  DOW  be  wanting  those,  both  of  high  and  absurd  pretension,  is  found  in  the 

and  lam  degree,  wSo  will  not  be  afiaid  fact,  which  nobody  has  ever  denied  or 

or  ashamed  to  follow  where  the  President  disputed,  that  Texas  had  succeeded  in 

of  the  United  States  has  dared  to  lead.  pushing  her  settlements,  few  indeed  in 

The  jogffle,  for  we  cannot  call  it  less,  number  and  extremely  feeble,  across  the 

which  thePresident  has  here  attempted  Nueces,  the  ancient,  well-known  boundary 

to  play  off  on  unpracticed  minds,  is  but  on  the  west  of  the  state  and  department 

itpeaied,  a  httle  more  at  large,  from  Ms  of  Mexico  of  that  name.     A  lodgment 

■pecial  messaffe  to  Congress  of  the  14th  had  been  efiected  at  Corpus  Christi,  on 

of  May  huL    it  consists  in  the  adroit  em-  the  immediate  bank  of  that  river,  near  its 

■enC  of  terms  and  phrases  when  giv-  mouth ;  and  altogether,  of  village  and 

locahty  and  apphcation  to  certain  rural  population,  scattered  up  and  down 

of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  and  of  our  that  stream,  on  its  west  bank,  confined  to 

"  I,  by  which  all  distinction  its  vallev,  and  at  no  great  distance  from 

in  the  mind  of  the  common  its  mouth,  there  might  have  been  found, 

,  between  a  mere  narrow  strip  of  at  the  period  of  annexation,  600,  possibly 

lying  along  the  west  bank  and  athouMDd,8oals.    But  what,  in  the  name 
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of  wonder,  had  all  this  to  do  with  the  was  one,  and  Coahnila  was  another,  and 
country  and  the  population  on  Uie  Rio  the  river  Nueces  was  the  boundary  be- 
Clrande  ?    A  country  widely  separated  tween  Texas  on  the  one  side,  and  New 
from  the  other  by  the  natural  boundary  of  Santander  (New  Tamaulipas)  and  CkNip 
a  great  desert,  comprisinff  parts  of  four  huila  on  the  other.  In  1776,  the  country, 
states  or  departments  of  Mexico,  stretch-  then    called  the   Viceroyahy   of  New 
ing  througn  twelve  decrees  of  latUude^  Spain,  was  divided  into  twelve  Intenden- 
having  continuous  setSements  for  500  cies  and  three  provinces.     The  Inten- 
miles  of  its  lower,  and  600  miles  of  its  dency  of  San  Louis    Potosi    compre- 
upper,  portion,  many  of  them  of  ancient  bended  Tamaulipas,  (formerly  New  San- 
date,  with  not  less  than  thirty  towns,  tander,)  Coahuila,  and  Texas,  with  the 
cities,  and  villages,  and  a  population  of  same  boundaries  they  had  under  the  pre- 
not  less,  altogether,  than  60,000  souls,  vious  arrangement     The  Republic  of 
all  living  under  their  own  laws,  governed  Mexico   succeeded,  and    in   1824,  the 
by  their  own  magistrates,  and  as  loyal  to  country  was  divided  into  nineteen  States, 
their  own  country  as  any  people  under  four  Territories,  and  the  Federal  District 
the  sun.    And  yet  this  is  the  country  that  Tamaulipas  was  one  of  these  States,  still 
Mr.  Polk  woula  persuade  us  to  believe  having  tne  Nueces  for  its  northern  and 
was  a  part  of  the  Kepublic  of  Texas,  was  eastern  boundary.    Coahuila  still  touch- 
governed  by  'the  laws  of  that  Republic  in  ed  the  Nueces  above  Tamauhpas ;  and 
Its  lifetime,  and  is  now  governed  by  the  on  the  opposite  side*  of  this  river,  over 
laws,  nay,  actually  represented,  at  this  against  Tamaulipas  and  Coahuila,  was 
day,  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States !  l^xas.    Under  the  Constitution  of  1824, 
It  serves  to  illustrate  and  characterize  Coahuila  and  Texas  retained  each  its 
this  pretension  that  it  is  set  up  in  the  distinct  geographical  existence,  as  when 
face  of  the  well-known  fact,  that  there  is  they  were  provinces,  but  had  a  political 
a  law  of  the  United  States — and  the  only  union  for  the  purposes  of  State  govem- 
law  that  we  know  of  ever  yet  passed  by  ment    Finally,  in  1836,  a  decree  of  the 
Congress  with  any  ^cial  application  to  General  Congress  dissolved  the  State 
any  part  of  this  whole  remon  of  country  Legislatures,  and  converted  the  States 
on  the  Rio  Grande — ^which  authorizes  a  again  into   provinces,  or  departments, 
drawback  of  duties  paid  on  goods  import-  CM*  these  departments,  Texas  was  cme, 
ed  into  the  United  States  and  exported  to  on  one  side  of  the  Nueces,  as  before, 
Santa  Fe ;  a  law  constantly  observed  and  with  Tamaulipas  and  Coahuila  on  the 
enforced  by  the  Executive  until  recenUy,  other.     In  1832,  the  people  of  Texas, 
when  this  same  town,  and  the  province  of  still  with  her  western  boundary  on  the 
New  Mexico,  of  which  it  is  the  capital,  Nueces,  formed  a  separate  State  Consti- 
was  captured  by  the  American  army,  and  tution,  casting  off  Coahuila,  and  asked 
taken  possession  of  as  a  conquered  coun-  for  admission  as  such  into  the  Confede- 
try !    This  noted  city  of  Santa*  Fe  is  sit-  racy.    This  was  refused  by  the  Central 
nated  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  Rio  Government     Then  came  her  revolt, 
Grande  country,  some  1600  miles  from  and  her  declaration  of  independence  in 
theses.    Quite  at  the  opposite  extremity  1836,  while  Tamaulipas  and  Coahuila, 
on  the  Gulf,  is  the  town  of  Santiago,  also  on  the  other  side  of  the  Nueces,  main- 
now  in  our  hands  by  military  capture,  tained  their  fidelity  to  Mexico.     They 
And  here,  as  at  Santa  Fe,  until  they  never  revolted.  Her  independence  estab- 
were  conquered  by  our  arms,  the  com-  lished  by  the  fight  of  San»Jacinto,  the 
merce  of  the  United  States  was  accus-  Republic  of  Texas  proceeded,  with  sin- 
tomed  to  pay  duties  at  a  Mexican  custom-  gnlar  modesty,  to  declare,  by  act    of 
house,  as  regulariy  and  as  freely  as  such  Congress,  that  she  would  deem  the  Rio 
duties  were  paid  at  London  or  liver-  Grande  to  be  her  western  boundary, 
pooL  thenceforward,  from  its  mouth  on  the 
The  attempt  which  the  President  has  gulf  to  its  source  in  the  Rocky  Moan- 
made,    by    historical    recital,  to  carry  tains!     This  is  the  plain  ana  simple 
Texas  up  to  the  Rio  Grande,  even  from  history  of  Texas   and   her  boundary, 
the  beginning,  demands  that  we  should  And  m  the  face  of  facts  like  these,  we 
say  a  word  or  two  more  on  this  point  have  the  President  of  the  United  States 
For  a  long  period  previous  to  1776,  the  — ^with  a  moderty  only  equaled  by  that 
country  Imown  as  Mexico  was  divided  of  Texas  in   her  Act  of  Congregs 
BO  as  lo  form  three  kingdoms,  so  called ;  through    the    process    of    annexation, 
one  colony,  that  of  New  Santander,  and  which  nevertheless  expressly  reserved 
six  provinces.  Of  these  provinces,  Texas  the  question  of  boundary  to  be  settled 
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Meideo  tnd  the  Umled  States,  of  its  capital,  by  way  of  covering  Texas 

^  op,  not  a  claim,  but  a  positive  with  military  protection ! 

mnqaestiaoed   title  in  the  United  We  give  the  President  the  benefit  of 

I  to  the  whole  country  in  the  left  his  own  apolo^  and  defence,  as  he  has 

fiOey  of  the  Rio  Grmnde — towns,  cities,  chosen  to  wnte  it  down.    The  Bravo 

«,  aod  aQ — Spaniards,  Creoles,  being  in  his  mind  the  proper  limit  of 

Malattoes,  Mestizoes,  and  Zam-  Texas,  the  point  to  which  the  army  was 

«    people   of  Tamanlipas,   the  directed,  was  the  true  position  to  be  tak- 

peonle  of  Cosiiitila,  the  peof^e  of  Chi-  en  for  the  defence  of  Texas  against  a 

JiBiiraa,  the  people  of  New  Mexico ;  for  threatened  attack  from  Mexico.    This  is 

afl  tfaeK  are  claimed,  of  coarse,  along  his  case,  as  he  himself  presents  it  to  us. 

with  their  country,  by  the  same  title,  But  our  armv  had  occupied  a  defensive 

aad  cuuatituted,  at  once,  60,000  souls  of  position  on  the  Nueces  for  the  protection 

thrm    and   mch  souls  too^w^iUing  or  of  Texas,  in  complete  security  and  quiet, 

■BwiUinir,  good  adopted  citizens  of  the  for  five  months  before  the  peremptory  or* 

Model  B^epoblic !  der  of  the  1 3th  January  was  given  which 

And  now   we  return  to  the  embar-  carried  it  to  the  Rio  Grande.    What, 

qneetion,  which  we  have  sup-  then,  had  occurred  to  require  this  change 

mame    distance    back,    to    have  in  the  position  of  the  army  7    The  Pre- 

tfae  President  to  flounder  into  the  sident,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  treats  this  part 

of  this  desperate  entanglement  of  the  case  with  as  little  directness  and 

was  OUT  army   doing,  in    the  candor  as  the  rest.    He  jumbles  the  most 

ci  March  last,  on  the  banks  of  important  dates  together  in  a  way  to  pro- 

tke  Rio  Grande?     There  it  was,  set  duce confusion anamisapprehension.  We 

ofvposite  the  old  Spanish  town  of  will  take,  however,  for  his  true  defence, 

ij  with  a  battery  of  four  18  the  exact  impression  that  he  means  to 

bearing  directly,  as  the  Gen-  convey — especially,  as  otherwise  no  sha- 

tn  oomnttnd  promptly  reported  to  dow  of  defence  is  presented.    It  is,  that 

tke  Piesadent,  "on  the  puUic  square,  this  order  of  the  13th  January  was  given 

■ad  within  good  range  for  demolishing  on  account  of  ^*  the  apprehensions  of  a 

Ike  town.*^     *^  Their  object,"  he  added  contempkted  Mexican  invasion,"  the  dan- 

•fmficantlTi  ^  cannot  be  mistaken  by  ^  of  which  was  then  specially  felt  to  be 

the  eneny.      And  to  attain  this  position,  miminent  by  the  Executive — an  invasion, 

te  amy  lad  marched  in  hostile  array,  ^  the  avowed  purpose"  of  which  was  to 

aad  as  a  force  invading  an  enemv's  tei^  reconquer  Texas,  and  to  restore  Mexican 

Biovy,  more  than   one   hundred   miles  authority  over  the  whole  territory,  not  to 

fcmigfa  m  eoonCrv  (where  it  was  occu-  the  Nueces  only,  but  to  the  Sabine."    If 

fied  at  aO)  peopled  with  Mexican  sub-  this  is  not  exactly  what  the  President 

lecta,  fofemed  by  Mexican  laws,  and  means  we  shall  understand  by  his  lan- 

dpfcmkjd    br   Mexican    troops,   and   to  guage,  then  we  can  only  say  that  he  has 

viaick    nettner  Texas   nor   the  United  usedlanguoge,  inall  thispait  of  theca^e, 

flkites — tbe  hnttum  fulmm  of  a  Texan  without  any  meaning  ataA  and  hasoflered 

Act  oi  Congress  notwithstanding — had  no  defence  whatever  for  his  order  of  the 

ao  more  title,  daiin,  or  pretension,  than  13th  January.    And  if  we  have  given  his 

tfarr  )md  to  tbe  ci^  ot  Mexico  itself,  meaning  corrcctlv,  then  we  have  to  say, 

Wbttt  was  our  anny  doing  there  7    Con-  that  his  defence  has  not  one  single  fact, 

fiBM  had  not  declared  war  against  Mex-  or  shadow  of  a  fact,  to  stand  on.    The 

Ko ;  Headco  liad  net  declaied  or  made  pubUshod  correspondence  which  we  have, 

«v  on  the  United  Slates.    Well,  the  shows  in  the  clearest  manner,  that  on 

wimj  W9»  mnrcbed  to  that  position  by  and  about  the  period  when  this  fatal  order 

te   positive  orders  of  tbe  Executive,  was  given,  neither  the  President  at  Wash* 

llis  is  not  dsoied ;   and  we  see  now  ington,  nor  the  General  at  Corpus  Christ!, 

apoAogy  the  President  has  had  to  felt  any  apprehension  whatever,  or  had 

to  tbe  coontrr  for  this  extraordi-  the  slightest  reason  to  feel  any  apprehen- 

proc«eduig.    He  chose  to  assume,  sion,  of  an  immediate  or  early  Mexican 

M  all  fMct  and  all  histonr,  that  our  invasion,  for  the  reconquest  of  Texas,  or, 

Texan  ikjminion  bad  its  fixed  boun-  indeed,    apprehension    of  any  hostility 

rfary  on  tbe  Rio  Grande,  and  he  sent  his  whatever  to  be  begun  by  Mexico,  for  any 

ly  lAo  tbe  TSTf  oeotre  of  tbe  Mexican  purpose,  so  long  as  our  army  was  not 

oC  TiMnKpiB,  and  op  to  the  dooiB  advanced  beyond  CorpuaChristi.    faitbe 
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summer  of  1 845,  it  had  been  thouffhtpos-  the  present  administration  really  eni 

sible,  and  only    possible,  that    Mexico  tains,  to  adjust  all  their  difficulties  w 

really  might  mean  something    by  her  us,  so  feeble  and  inert  is  it,  that  / 

threats  of  war.    This  feeling  had  now,  rather  inclined  to    the  opinion    that 

and  for  some  time,  quite  subsided.     Ear-  chances  of  a  svccessftd  negotiation  worth 

ly  in  September,  Gen.  Taylor  had  beg-  better  with  one  more  hostUe,  but  possess, 

ged  that  no  militia  force  should  be  sent  greater  energy"    The  President  cam 

to  him.    *'  I  am  entirely  confident,"  said  say  with  trutn  that  he  believed,  or  8< 

he,  "  that  none  will  bo  required."    And  ously  apprehended,  on  the  13th  of  Jai 

this  tone  of  confidence  was  kept  up  down  ary,  that  Paredes,  if  then  in  pow  or 

to  the  last  letter  WTitten  by  him,  which  Mexico,  was  any  more  disposed,  or  ni< 

could  have  reached  Washington  before  likely,  to  declare  or  make  war  on  1 

the  order  of  the  13th  of  January.  United  States,  or  to  invade  Texas,  on 

The  same  tone  of  confidence  in  the  own  responsibility,  than  Herrera  was, 

peaceable  aspect  of  affairs,  was  express-  had  been.     Not  the  slightest  intimati 

ed  in  the  letters  of  the  Secretary  of  War  of  the  sort  had  been  given   from   a 

and  the   Secretary  of  State,  during  the  quarter.     Such  a  measure,  it  was  w 

same  period.     The  last  conimunication  known,  if  resorted  to  at  all,  and  whoei 

from  NIr.  Marcy  to  Gen.  Taylor,  before  might  be  chief,  must  come  from  a  d 

the  order  of  January  13th,  was  dated  cress  of  Mexico,  and  not  from  any  Pn 

Octoljer  16th,  and   began  with  saying;  dent;  and  the  work  of  gathering  suci 

"  The  information  which  we  have  here  Congress,  and  collecting  its  opinions,  w 

renders  it  probable  that  no  serious  at-  to  be  a  work  of  time.    In  point  of  fa 

tempts  will  at  present  be  made  by  Mexi-  the  first  movement  of  Paredes  on  tl 

CO  to  invade  Texas."    And  yet  tnis  very  subject  was  after  our  army  had  march 

letter  contained  an  authority   to    Gen.  from  Corpus  Christi,  when  he  issued  < 

Taylor,  only  just  short  of  an  order,  to  ders  for  "the  defence  of  the  Mexican  t^ 

move  his  army  to  the  Rio  Grande.    It  ritory,  invaded  by  the  United  State 

was  only  because  Taylor  would  not  take  with  a  public  proclamation,  declaring 

on    himself  a  responsibility  which  be-  the  world,  even  then ; — *^  I  solemnly  n 

longed  to  the  Executive,  that  the  march  nounce  that  I  do  not  declare  war  agaii 

to  the  Rio  Grande  was  not  begim  under  the  United  States." 

the  instructions  of  this  letter  of  the  ICth        It  is  of  the  number  of  remarkable  thin; 

of  October.    We  have  not  a  doubt  that  found  in  the  Message  of  President  Po 

tlie  Executive  intended  it  should  be.  And  that  he  should  roundly  assert  that  Mexi 

at  any  rate,  between  the  date  of  this  let-  herself  had  never  placed  her  warlike  d 

ter  and  the  peremptory  order,  not  a  sign  monstrations  towards  our  forces  in  1' 

had  appeared  on  the  earth,  or  in  the  maulipas,  "  upon  the   ground  that  o 

heavens,  to  induce  tlio  President  to  be-  army  occupiea  the  intermediate  territ(> 

lieve  that  war  was  any  nearer  at  hand  between  the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grando 

from   Mexico,  than   it  had   been  three  but  that  her  "  avowed  purpose"  was 

months,  or  six  months  before.     Though  reconquer  Texas  to  the  Sabine.    Can 

Herrera  had  tlicu  descended  from  the  be  possible  that  the  President  had  e\ 

Chieftainship  in  Mexico,  yet  this  fact  was  read  the  proclamation  of  Paredes,  and  1 1 

unknown  in   Washington;  and   it  was  communications  and  proclamations  of  ti 

positively  known  that  Herrera  would  not  several  chiefs,  Meija,  Arista  and  Ampudi 

make  war  on  tlie  United  States  on  his  which  preceded  the  commencement 

own  responsibility.    True,  the  President  their  military  operations?    Their   In 

intimates    that  this    revolution,    which  guage  was,  that  General  Taylor's  occi 

placed  Paredes  at  the  head  of  affairs,  pation  of  tiie  soil  of  TamatUinas"  mu 

was  anticipated,  and  not  without  appre-  lead  to  hostilities  ;  and  they  called  on  liii 

hensions  for  the  consequences,  from  the  to  retire,  ndt  to  the  Sabine,  but  to  / 

letter  of  Mr.  Slidell  of  the  17th  of  De-  Nueces,    And  we  averthatnotasyllalt 

cember,  received  before  his  hostile  order  can  be  found  from  any  one  of  them  wlii( 

was  issued ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  that  indicated  any  further  purpose  than  1 

same  letter,  in  allusion  to  this  expected  compel  him  to  fall  back  to  the  latter  rive 

or  possible  revolution,  gave  to  the  Fresi-        But  we  stop  her© ;  we  are  sick  of  (o 

dent  this  very  significant  opinion  of  die  lowing  the  President  through  the  sort  ( 

writer,  in  regard  to  its  effects;    "  Not^  defence  which  he  has  ventured  to  set  n 

withstanding  the  desire,  which  I  believe  for  invading  Mexico,  and  bringing  on 
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wir,  BO  mfttter  for  what  cause,  on  his  own  a  circumstantial  narrative  of  the  ^  mis- 

natBoaibflity,  in  contempt  of  the  Consti-  eion  of  neace"  to  Mexico  instituted  by 

tBtxn,  and   in  contempt  of    Congress,  him,  ana  conducted  by  Mr.  Slidell.    It 

Coacresa,  be  it  erer  remembered,  was  in  had  been  our  purpose  to  examine  that 

vflpion  under  his  eye,  at  the  moment  mission  at  some  length  in  tliis  article — a 

vfara  be  isaoed  his  daring  and  fatal  order  purpoftc  which  we  are  now  obliged  to 

'i£  the  13th  of  January.     He  refused  to  forego  for  want  of  space.    We  sfidl  not 

cossolt  that  body,  until  he  had  made  a  forget  that  mission,  liowever.    We  think 

mof«3ienC,  which  aU  men  see,  if  he  did  it  ought  to  have  been,  and  might  have 

not,  waj  sure  to  bring  on  war — which  left  been  mado  successful,  provided  only  that 

C<»|n^e»  DO  ahematire,  but  to  adopt  the  the  terms  of  peace  which  tlie  government 

Tar  which  he  had  thus  precipitated.    He  were  prepared  to  offer,  were  sufficiently 

!:::adethij  movement  deliDcratcly, and  with  moderate  and  reasonable.    Why  it  was 

1  purpose  distinctly  disclosed  in  a  dis-  a  total  failure   we    think    is  apparent 

patch  from  Mr.  Buchanan  to  Mr.  Slidell  enough,  and  may  be  easily  shown, 

f  the  20th   of  January.     "  The  l*resi-  From  the  length  to  which  this  article 

•lent,  in  aiiiicipation  of  the  final  refusal  has  already  run,  we  feel  obliged  to  bring 

f  the  Mexican  government  to  receive  it  to  a  sudden  conclusion.     We  must  do 

y^,  has  ordered  the  army  of  Texas  to  this  without  exposing  tlie  Message  inse- 

--•.inc<?,^  &c. ;  and  why  ?    Is  it  because  veral  particulars  wherein  it  seems  to  us 

i>^  President  expected,  in  that  event,  a  the  American  people  are  loudly  called  on 

i  -cju^on  of  war  from  Mexico,  or  an  in-  to  wake  up  to  the  imminent  hazards  to 

iM^Min   of  Texas  ?    Nothing  of  tlie  sort  which  the  country  is  exposed.     A  war 

IS  jrH'  Tukd  in  thai  letter.    Government,  it  commenced  by  tlie  Executive  has  been 

U  jaid,  would  then  "  take  the  redress  of  followed  already  by  vast  acquisitions  of 

'.■:•*  wnmga  of  its  citizens  into  its  own  foreign  territory,  conquered  by  our  arms, 

lAod*."     Congress  was  to  be  asked  to  and  over  which,  or  some  parts  of  it,  the 

prt  the  Executive  the  requisite  authority,  President,  through  his  military  command- 

i-jt  not  until  it  should  be  too  late  for  Con-  ers,  has  assumed  the  prerogative  of  or- 

zrtw  to  deliberate,  or  have  any  opinion  ganizing  complete  governments.    Tricks 

.1  the  matter.    The  anticiputecf  rejection  have  been  played  in  these  conquered 

.-f  oar  minister  was  the  signal  for  a  war-  countries  before  high  Heaven,  to  make  the 

!*e  demonstration,  undertaken  by  the  angels  weep.    Governors  of  provinces 

Pre*ident,    on    his    own  respcmsibility.  m&Q  and  unmake  themselves,  and  ap- 

-  Tac  wrongs  of  our  citizens''  were  to  be  point  successors,  and  establish  laws,  and 

jroQgfat  in  on  an  appeal  to  Congress,  to  judicial  tribunals,  and  receive  oaths  of  al- 

reccgnize  and  ado^  the  war,  if  in  the  legiance,  and  Heaven  knows  what  not, 

pr^frefw  of  this  experiment  it  should  be  as  if  all  this  was  an  ordinary  business, 

t  riukd  *b*»  Mexico  nad  courage  enough  done  after  approved  precedents,  and  by 

to  meet  our  invasion ;  for  come  what  authority  of  the  Constitution.  Surely,  de- 

•ai*»!it,  the  territory  of  Mexico  to  the  Rio  mocracy  is  progressive.     Already,  it  has 

(jnnde  waj»,  first  of  all,  to  be  secured  to  left  the  Constitution  of  tlie  country  far 

the  United  States  by  an  armed  occupa-  enough  out  of  sight.    There  seems  to  be 

t»jQ  of  the  country.  nothing  that  it  dare  not  attempt,  even 

The  President  completes  his  account  though,  Uke  Phston,  it  may  set  the  world 

rf"thec*ofleswhicbled  tothe  war,"by  onfire.                                             B. 
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ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  YOUNG  GIRL. 

Our  meek  and  sileDt  Emma  then  is  Rone, 

And  we  are  mouroiog  over  one  we  loved ; 

Yet  who  could  scarce  be  said  to  love  in  turn, 

So  cold  and  passionless  and  pure  she  seemed. 

A  girl  of  fifteen  summers, — in  her  face 

Most  beautiful,  in  words  most  kind  and  sweet, 

Patient  beneath  her  duty's  slender  calls, 

And  unrepining  at  whatever  came ; — 

But  vet,  a  mystery,  she  moved  about. 

With  no  more  sympathy  for  breathing  things 

Than  what  was  needed  for  her  being  here ; 

Seeking  no  tie  but  those  by  nature  hers. 

Her  thoughts  and  her  affections  all  unknown. 

Her  life  brought  no  distress  nor  joy  to  her. 

So  peacefully  she  rested  on  the  sea 

Of  measureless  content.    She  never  seemed 

Like  one  of  humankind :  or,  if  she  did, 

Like  one  who  moved  and  spoke,  yet  all  the  while 

Dwelling  serenelv  in  a  blissful  dream. 

We  might  have  deemed  her  sinless :  as  it  was, 

She  never  could  have  wandered  far  from  heaven. 

Her  heart  was  in  her  thoughts,  and  they,  no  doubt. 

Were  pure  and  beautiful  in  sight  of  God — 

A  sacred  wedlock  in  itself  content — 

And  so  she  seemed  to  seek  no  love  beyond. 

And  could  they  call  thee  cold,  thou  angel  one  I 
Because  thy  spirit  ne'er  was  bared  to  us. 
But,  like  the  new  moon  dark  among  the  stars, 
Shone  to  some  other  world,  but  not  to  this — 
Save  in  the  palest  outline  of  her  form — 
Her  brightness  turning  to  the  holy  sky  ! 
Or  wert  thou  but  the  more  the  heaven-guest,  * 
Because  thy  heart  and  soul  found  each  their  love — 
The  human  on  the  breast  of  the  divine  ? 

How  softly,  too,  thy  spirit  stole  from  us  ! 
And,  ere  we  knew  it,  was  in  heaven  again  ! 
As  when  a  fainting  breeze,  unheard,  vet  heard, 
Melts  to  the  murmur  that  the  ear  will  make 
When  silence  reigns  supreme  ;  we  start — and  lo ! 
The  sound  has  faded  into  memory's  realm. 
The  cords  of  life  which  tied  thee  were  not  snapped. 
But  ffently  drawn  and  made  attenuate. 
Until  they  were  not  for  their  subtleness! 
Death  came,  and  found  thy  soul  already  loose ; 
He  looked  again — it  seemed  within  thy  lips. 
Yet  when  he  made  the  sign  i^  moved  away. 

The  young  flowers  close  their  petals  on  thy  grave. 

To  shade  their  hearts  from  day — and  so,  are  pale. 

But  at  the  spirit  hour  they  ope  their  lids. 

To  catch  a  vision  of  the  starry  host. 

And  drink  the  light  that  quickens  nought  bat  soul, 

And  for  return  breathe  out  their  balmy  lives, — 

Meek  emblems  of  thy  being, — holy  flowers ! 

Farewell,  thou  dear  poetic  maid  !  although 
The  music  of  thy  beinfl;  was  unheard, 
As  zephyrs  breathing  Uie  pine-mves  among. 
So  18  thy  memory  lingeriog  in  Um  heart 
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NOTES    BY    THE    ROAD.— No.   V. 

BT  CAIU8. 
THS     ILLVmiAV     CAVKmN. 

Tknxx    WAS    a    frouxy-haired,  §toiit  todden  cbaritjr  u  helping  the  poor  deril 
■AB,  sot  ^TfB>'  ^S^  ^  ^  Hotel  Met-  of  a  Pole  on  bis  way  to  Cracow. 
«niM:h  at  'Trieste,  who  tecnred  for  oar  We  refused  him.    We  paid  the  stoat 
pHtf — C^meivi,  Bfooeiear  le  Count  B.,  man  his  fees,  and  bade  him  ffood  nK>m- 
mA  ■ysctf    ooc  of  die  Government  ]>ost-  ing.    The  porter  waved  his  hand  to  the 
^  to  ffo  oo  to  the  Anrtrian  eapital,  postilHon  ;   the  postillion   cracked    bis 
as  }ma£f  as  we  wished.    The  two-  whip ;  and  so,  we  dashed  out  of  the 
~  hbek  ea^  on  the  yeDow  coach  court  of  the  great  inn  at  Mettemich  : 
gave  OS  the  dignity  of  Government  And  so,  we  passed,  slow  and  toilingty, 
patrooage  : — a  huge  roD  of  paper  we  over  those  mountains  that  shut  up  the 
carried  wooU  secure  as  rehiy«  oi  horBee  city  of  Trieste  and  its  ba^r  from  thit 
■I  every  poet  town  between  Trieste  and  part  of  Southern  Austria  which  is  called 
Gntz ;  aiid  oar  profound  ignorance  of  the  Hungary.    The  long,  blue  waters  of  the 
Ingaa^  wooki  ensue  to  every  begcing,  Adriatic  stretched  out  in  the  swishine 
nd-eoated  poetilhoii,  a  plump  **  Go  to  behind  us,  and  the  shores  of  Dahnatia 
Che  ievil,**  nom  our  wicm  friend  Cam-  lifted  out  of  their  eastern  edge.    We 
ens.  made  the  rascal  that  drove  ns  stop  his 
Oar    coach   was   chartered    for   the  horses  a  moment  when  we  had  gained 
whofe  ro«te,  and  we  eouM  loiter  as  long  the  full  height    Thence  we  could  see- 
as  we  cboee,  provided  we  could  make  one  side,  the  little  dot  of  a  city  where 
puetiinn  undersland  our  wretched  we  ate  so  viDanous  a  dinner  the  day  be- 
or  onrsdves  iioderstand  their  fore  at  the  Mettemich — fUstening  by 
French  or  Italian.    Every  Eu-  the  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Venice.    The 
traveler  has  heard  of  the  awfol  other  way,  lookiiig  noith  and  east,  we 
of  AiUlesberg  in  Dlyria,  and  to  saw  green  Hmgary.    Down,  down  we 
te  awfd  caves  of  Addlesberg  we  want-  went  ealloping  into  its  bosom — beaotifnl- 
edtogo.  hiil-dded— s^mt>eoanding    Dlvria.     In 


nm  was  a  fourth  seat  loonr  coach,    the  caserne  at  Venice,  and  all  through 
it  was  not  fiDed.    We  were  on  the    Austrian  Lombardy,  I  had  seen  the  u3l, 
•at  for  a  good-homored  fellow,  to    Hunnish  grenadierB  with  their  braid-oov- 
op  oar  Bomber,  and  to  pay  his    ered  coats ;  now  I  saw  them  loitering  at 
of  tito  footing.    We  broached  the    home.    And  at  each  post  station,  tney 
t  to  a  taUerall  at  the  Mettemich,    sat  on  benches  beside  the  log  cottages, 
vko  laid  jost  come  in,  with  terribly  bronx-    and  stretched  their  fine  muscular  limbs 
ed  foees  and  qaeer  Egyptian  caps,  from    lazily  into  the  sunshine.    While  I  was 
fc  AAeacandria  steamer.     Whether  it    kwkmg  at  the  grenadiers,  Cameron  was 
ttet  Vienna  did  not  really  Ue  in    feasting  his  eyes  on  the  fuU  pronratioDB 
paths,  or  wfastber  they  had  grown    of  the  ruddy  Hungarian  giris.    He  toU 
■I  the  Bast  distn»tfal  of  proporals  so  «me  they  had  bright,  open  foces,  and  a 
poeaplanly  made,  I  do  not  know,  but    dashing  air,  and  moved  off  under  the 
■at  one  ef  then  wooU  listen  to  ns.    In    trees  that  embowered  the  cottages  with 
iii  ^fiwiii'^  our  fchncbo,  the  freuiy-    the  air  of  princesses, 
ksaed  mu^  ofiered  as  the  services  of  a        At  the  very  first  stopping-place  aAer 
NMi  eoarier,  who  had  just  left  the    we  had  gone  over  the  hilb,  Uiere  oame 
m^  of  a  Bussian  princess  in  Sicily,    up  to  me  such  a  winning  httle  bemu*  as 
and  wbo  was  now  manag  his  aray  back    never  took  my  money  before.    Italy, 
•d  tfto  Biorth.    Bat  on  ooosidefatioo,  we    with  all  its  corttas  and  peT  amon   di 
mmaoAf  of  opinion,  that  our    Banta  Marim^  makes  one  hanMisaiM. 
wooU  Bot  safer  by  denying    I  kept  my  money  in  my  breast-pocket, 
appficaot;  ead  that  the  gratol-    buttoned  tight  over  my  heart     I  had 
ly  sT'the  vacaflt  seat  wmdd  be  beHer    learned  to  walk  boldly  aboat»  witheot 
B  will  li,  than  a^pModeied  io  so    leoaing  a  bMn  for  a  plsadii^  eye. 
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The  little  HanffariaD  rogne  took  me  by    plaining  eyes !    Not  all  the  pleasure  that 
surprise :  I  haa  scarce  seen  him,  before    kind  looks  or  that  kind  words  mve,  or 
he  walked  straight  up  beside  me,  and    have  given  in  life,  can  balance  the  pain 
took  my  hand  in  both  nis,  and  kissed  it,    that  reproachful  eyes  occasion  !— eyes 
and  then,  as  I  looked  down,  lifted  his  eye    that  have  become  sealed  over  with  that 
timidly  up  to  meet  mine  *, — and  he  ^w    leaden  seal  which  lifts  not ;  how  they 
bolder  at  the  .look  I  save  him,  and  kissed    pierce  one  by  day  time,  and  more  dreacl- 
B^  hand  again — mme  meum  levibus  cor    fully  by  night,  through  and  through  ! 
est  vioUtbiie  teHs—axkA  if  I  sufter  this  I    Words  slip,  and  are  forgotten ;  but  looks, 
shall  be  conquered,  thought  I ;  and  looked    reproachful  looks,  frightful  looks,  make 
down  at  him  sternly.    lie  drc^>ped  my    up  all  that  is  most  terrible  in  dreams, 
hand,  as  if  he  had  been  too  bold ; — he        I  hope  Camenm  in  some  of  his  wan- 
murmured  two  or  three  sweet  words  of    derings  over  the  moors,  in  his  blue  and 
his  barbarian  tongue,  and  turned  his  eyes    white  shooting  iaeket,  had  his  flask  of 
all  swimming  upon  me,  with  a  look*  of    "  mountain  dew    fiiil,  when  the  sun  was 
gentle  reproach  ttut  subdued  me  at  once,    straight  over  his  heact— and  that  between 
I  did  not  even  try  to  struggle  with  ^e    that  time  and  night,  gray  night,  damp 
enemy,  but  unbuttoned  my  coat  and  gave    night,  late  night,  there  came  never  a 
him  a  handful  of  kreitzers.    Now  before    binl  to  his  bag — ^not  even  a  wandering 
I  could  put  my  money  fairiy  back,  there    field-fiire — because  he  laughed  me  out 
came  running  up  one  of  the  wildest-look-    of  my  charity  to  the  old  beggar-woman 
ing,  hi^ipies^iearted  little  nymphs  that    of  Illyria. 

ever  wore  long  floating  ringlets,  or  so        He  insisted,  however,  that  there  was 
bright  a  blue  eye ;  and  she  snatched  my    nothing  uncharitable  in  laughing,  and 
hand,  and  pressed  her  little  rosy  lips  to    that  there  was  no  reason  in  the  worid, 
it  a^jain  and  again — so  fast  tliat  I  had    why  genuine  benevolence  should  not  act 
not  time  to  take  courage  between,  and    as  fr^ly  in  the  face  of  gaiety  as  of  the 
felt  my  heart  fluttering,  and  growing,  in    demure-looking  fiuses,  with  which  the 
spite  of  myself,  more  and  more  jrielcuns,    Scotch  presbyters  about  the  West  Bow 
at  each  one  of  the  beautiful  creature  s    drop  their  pennies  into   the  poor-baz. 
caresses ;  and  then  she  twisted  the  little    Ten   thousand   times    in    life,  one   is 
fincers  of  one  hand  between  my  fingers,    ashamed  of  being  laughed  out  of  a  course 
ana  with  the  other  she  put  back  the  Rmg,    of  action,  and  never  stops  to  think  whe- 
wavy  hair  that  had  fallen  over  her  eyes,    ther  the  action  after  all  is  good  or  bad. 
and  looked  me  fully  and  joyously  in  the    I  never  yet  met  a  num  who  hadnt  pride 
face— ah !    semper — semper    causa   est,    enough  to  deny  his  sensitiveness  to  ridi- 
cur  ego  semper  amem  /    If  I  bad  been    cule.    It  will  be  seen  that  I  was  in  quar- 
of  firmer  stuff,  I  should  have  been  to  this    reling  humor  with   Cameron,  and  we 
day  ^e  kreitzers  the  richer.    She  ran    kept  the  beggars  fresh  in  our  minds  and 
off  with  a  happy,  ringing  laugh  that    on  our  tongues  for  an  hour  or  moro, 
made  me  feel  richer  by  a  zwanziger ;  and    when  we  appealed  to  Monsieur  le  Count, 
there  are  twenty  kreitzers  in  a  zwanziger.    who  lookea  very  practically  on  even  the 

I  had  buttoned  up  my  coat,  and  was  wanner  feelings  of  our  nature, 
just  about  getting  in  the  coach,  when  an  Monsieur  le  Count  thought  the  mofoey 
old  woman  came  up  behind  me  and  tap-  to  the  boy  was  well  enough  be^wed ;  to 
ped  me  on  the  shoulder,  and  at  the  same  the  giri,  he  would  have  given  himelf, 
instant  a  little  boy  she  led  kissed  my  had  she  been  a  trifle  okler — 
hand  again.  I  do  not  know  what  I  might*  — "'  And  she  had  kissed  your  hand,  as 
have  dMie,  in  the  current  of  my  feelii^,    she  did  mine'* — 

for  the  poor  woman,  if  I  had  not  caught  "  But  as  for  the  old  woman,  she  did 
sight,  at  the  veir  moment  of  this  new  not  deserve  it"  He  was  behind  the 
attack,  of  the  red  nose,  and  black  whis-  coach,  while  I  was  in  front,  and  hmd 
kers,  and  round-topped  hat  of  Cameron,  seen  the  mother  send  forward — ^fimt  the 
with  as  wicked  a  laugh  on  his  &ce  as  boy — then  the  little  girl— and  after  tak- 
ever  turned  the  current  of  a  good  man's  ing  the  kreitzers  from  both,  had  come 
thoughts.    It  is  strange  how  feelings    up  with  a  ^rd ! 

turn  thems^ee  by  the  wei^t  of  such        Happily,  Cameron's  laugh  of  triumph 
trifling  impulses.    I  was  ten  times  edder    was  cno^inied  by  the  noise  of  the  poatil- 
than  when  I  got  out  of  the  coach.    I    lion's  bugle,  as  we  dashed  into  the  court- 
gave  the  poor  woman  a  most  hngraeions    yard  of  the  inn  of  Addlesberg. 
refnsal^Ah!   the  reproaches  of  com-        Troops  of  the  Dlyrian  petaanAry,  in 
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tftB,  fCeeple-CKPiPiMd  bats,  came  staring  sptash  of  a  foot  into  one  of  the  little  pools 

aboot  tti ;  and  the  maids  of  the  inn,  of  water  that  lay  along  the  bottom,  would 

dwawjj  for  a  hxr  day,  overwhelmed  ns  make  us  start  back,  and  look  into  the 

with  a  flood  of  thptr  heatbenisli  dialect  bright  light  of  Boldo's  torch  for  courage. 

A  iboft,  wi]d4ookinff  fellow,  with  a  tall-  By  and  by,  the  den  grew  higher,  and 

er  hat  than  any  in  3ie  crowd,  could  in-  white  stalactites  hung  from  it,  and  as  the 

terpKC  for  us  in  a  little  of  Italian.    He  smoke  laid  its  black  billows  to  the  roof, 

was  to  be  oar  guide  for  the  Caves.    The  their  tips  hunj^  down  below  it,  like  the 

gnat  hall  of  Uie  inn  had  a  deal  table  white  heads  of  crowding  genii. 

rtretchtng  down  the  middle,  and  from  Gradually  the  corridor  grew  so  high, 

'^'  ImU  opened  a  corridor,  out  of  which  that  the  top  was  out  of  sight,  and  so 

oar    sleepily    quaiters  for   the  broad,  that  we  could  not  see  the  sides. 


oic^  Presently  over  the  shoulders  of  the  guide 

llie  BOB  bad  gone  down  when  we  had  I  saw  a  dim,  hazy  li^t,  as  if  from  a 

fiBMbed  the  dinner  of  broth  and  chops,  great  many  lamps  beyond  us,  and  soon 

■ad  oar  sleeple-crowned  guide  came  in  after,  Boldo  turned  round  with  his  finger 

with  his  **  Servitore,  Signori."  on  his  lip,  and  we  heard  plainly  a  great 

Noiw  the  Count's  idea  of  the  Cave  was  roar — as  if  of  a  river  falling. 

fcnned  by  casoal  recollections  of  the  dim  Then  we  walked  on  fiu^r,  and  breath- 

eataeombs  under  the  capital,  of  the  Pont  ing  quick,  as  the  li^t  grew  stronger  and 

}iemt,  when  the  Sane  was  so  low  as  to  the  noise  louder.    We  had  not  walked 

leave  dry  groand  between  the  pier  and  far,  when  we  found  ourselves  upon  a 

the  wbare  oo  the  side  of  the  Citi ; — Cam-  narrow  ledge,  half  up  the  sides  of  a  mag^ 

enm  wma  thinking  of  Rob  Roy's  Cave  nificent  cavern :  faiiy  tales  could  not  de- 

■ader  the  lea  of  Ben  Lomond,  which,  pict  so  gorgeous  a  one,  for  the  habitation 

thoogfa  a  very  fur  sort  of  cave  in  its  of  fairy  princes.    Above  our  heads,  sixty 

way,  ndgbt,  if  the  stories  of  some  Edin-  feet  and  more,  great,  glittering  staJactitee 

bro  bkxSb  were  true,  be  stowed  away —  hung  down  Uke  the  teeth  of  an  iEnean 

lufciauaid,  Loch  Lomond  and  all---in  hell :  below  us,  by  as  many  feet,  upon 

the  cierices  of  the  great  IDyrian  cavern  the  bottom  of  the  cavern,  a  stream  broad 

we  were  going  to  see.  and  black  was  rushing,  and  in  tibe  dis- 

Mj  own  notions  had  a  dreamy  vague-  tance  fell  into  some  lower  gulf,  with  a 

neas ;  and  though  I  was  fuller  of  &ith  noise  that  went  bellowing  out  its  echoes 

than  the  French  Count,  yet  my  hopea  among  the   ghostly  stamctites   of  the 

were  not  strong  enough  to  stave  off  the  dome.   Across  the  water  a  narrow  bridge 

fittiffue  that  came  upon  us,  even  before  had  been  formed,  oerhaps  eighty  feet  m 

we  had  reached  the  grated  door,  in  the  length,  and  two  old  men  in  cloaks,  whom 

itde  of  the  hill,  that  opens  to  the  first  we  now  and  then  ca^i^t  si^t  of,  grop- 

eorridor.  ing  on  the  oj[>posite  elms,  had  lighted  ta- 

We    bad  wound,  by  the    star-light,  pers  along  its  whole  reach;  and  these 

aloitf  the  edge  of  a  beautiful  valley:  were  flickering  on  the  dark  waters  below, 

Bol£— that  was  the  guide's  name— and  and  reflected  upon  the  brilliant  pendants 

■yaelf  in  front,  and  Monsieur  le  Count  of  the  vault,  so  as  to  give  the  effect  of  a 

wkh  Cameron  behind,  when  we  came  to  '  thousand. 

where  the  path  on  a  sudden  ended  in  the  There  we  stood — tremMing  on   the 

ftre  of  a  hi^  mountain } — so  high  that  edge  of  the  clifi—the  red  light  of  Boklo's 

m  the  twiliriit  neither   Cameron,  nor  torch  flaring  over  our  littte  group;  Le 

■jaelC  nor  Le  Count,  who  was  taller  Count  had  for  some  Httle  time  banished 

tlu  both,  could  see  the  top.  his  habitual  sneer,  and  his  eyes  wander- 

BqUo  paQed  a  key  out  of  his  pocket,  ed  wondering  up  and  down,  with  the 

aad  opened  the  door  of  the  mountun.  words  at  intervals  escaping  him — ^  CTesi 

lliM  soonda  very  much  like  a  fairy  nuurnyique! — rraiment  magnijique  !^* 

morj ;  and  it  would  sound  still  more  so,  Cameron  stood  still,  scowling,  and  his 

if  I  were  to  describe,  in  the  extravagant  eye  flashing. 

■ay  of  the  story  writers,  how  the  guide,  ^  Non  e  una  mtraviglia,  Sigiwre  f 

Bokln,  Bt  his  torch  just  within  the  door,  said  Boldo. 

aM  with  its  red  light  shining  over  his  **  Davvero^  davveroj"^  and  my  eye  wan- 

wiU  brigand  &ce,  and  flaring  and  amok-  dered  dreamily,  now  over  the  earnest 

n^  in  great  wavee  of  light  over  the  faces  of  the  Illyrian,  the  Frenchman,  the 

rocky  roof,  led  us  along  the  corridor.    It  Scotchman — ^now  over  the  black  bridge 

a  low  and  dismal  Ben,  and  even  the  bek)w,  mouldering   with   moisture,  on 
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wliich  the  tapen  glistened,  tfarowinff  the  when  Boldo  tunied  ibeat  and  waited  qq- 

•hadows  of  tlie  frame-work  darkly  down  til  Cameron  and  Le  Count  had  come 

upon  the  waters.    The  two  old  men  fairly  up ;  then,  without  saying  a  word, 

were  moving  about  like  shadows ;  their  but  wita  a  flourish  of  the  torch  that  pre- 

tapers  shed  fleams  of  light  upon  the  op-  pared  us  for  a  surprise,  wheeled  suddenly 

posite  side  of  the  cavern :  Boldo's  tordi  about,  turned  a  little  to  the  right,  then 

glared  redly  on  the  side  that  was  nearest  left — stepped  back  to  one  side,  towered 

us ;  the  lamps  upon  the  bridge  sent  up  a  his  torch,  and  so  ushered  us  into  the 

reflected  ray,  that  wavered  oazzlin^y  on  splendid   Salon  du  Bal,    The  old  men 

tfie  fretting  of  the  roof: — ^but  to  the  fight  had  hurried  before  us,  and  already  the 

and  to  the  left,  dark  subterranean  night  tapers  were  blazing  in  every  pait--and 

shut  up  the  view ;  and  to  the  ri^t  and  the  smoke  that  rose  from  them,  was 

to  the  left,  the  waters  roared— so  loudly,  floating  in  a  liffht  transparent  haze  over 

that  twice  Bddo  luid  spoken  to  us  before  the  surface  of  Sie  vault 
We  heBLid  him,  and  fdlovred  him  down       The  fragments  of  the  follen  stalactites 

the  shelving  side  of  the  cliff,  and  over  had  been  broken  into  a  glittering  sand, 

tbe  tottering  bridge  we  had  seen  from  over  which  the  peasanti^  come  once  a 

above.  year,  in  Mav,  to  dance.    Masses  of  the 

The  old  men  gathered  up  the  lights,  white  rock  formed  seats  along  the  sides 

and  we  entered  the  other  side  a  Uttle  of  the  brilUant  hall, 
corridor,  and  walked  a  mile  or  more  un-       Now  for  the  last  mile,  we  had  been 

der  the  mountain  ; — the  sides  and  the  ascending  in  the  mountain,  and  the  air 

TDof  aJl  the  way  brilliant  as  sculptured  of  the  IteU-room  was  warm  and  soft, 

marble.    Here  and  there,  the  corridor  whereas  before  it  had  been  cold  and 

rad  out  mto  a  hall,  from  whose  top  damp ;  so  we  sat  down  upon  the  flinty 
stalactites  hung  down  and  touched  and  the  glittering  seats,  where,  ooce  a 
the  floor,  and  ctou^  together  in  gigan-  year,  the  ^oung^  the  most  charminff 
tic  cdumns.    Sometimes,  the  rich  white  of  the  Illyrian  girb  do  sit.    The  two  old 
stone  streamed  down  from  the  roof  in  men  had  sat  down  together  in  a  (fistant 
ruffles,  brilliantly   transparent; — some-  comer  of  the  hall, 
times,  as  if  its  flmtiness  nad  wavered  to        Boldo  laid  down  his  torch,  and  put  it  out 
some  stalking  hurricane,  it  spread  out  among  the  glittering  fragments  of  the  sta- 
bfanches  and  leaves,  and  clove  to  the  lactites  at  his  feet ;  and  Uien  it  was  that  he 
crevices  of  the  cavern,  like  a  tree  grow-  commenced  the  recital  of  a  strange,  wild 
inlj^  in  a  ruin.     Sometimes  the  white  story  of  Hungarian  love  and  madness, 
■tone  in  cdmnnar  masses,  had  piled  up  which  took  so  strong  a  hold  upon  my  feel- 
five  or  six  feet  from  the  floor,  and  stood  ings,that  I  set  down  my  remembrance  of 
solemnly  before  us  in  the  flare  of  the  it  that  night,  in  the  chamber  of  my  inn. 
torch,  nke   sheeted   sentinels.     Some-        I  know  very  well,  that  it  may  not  ap- 
times,  among  the  fantastic  shapes  wouU  pear  the  same  sort  of  tale  to  one  sitting 
be  birds,  and  cats,  and  chandeliers  hang-  by  a  glowing  grate  full  of  coals,  in  a 
ing  from  the  roof;  and  once  we  all  stop-  rocking  and  l)e-cudiioned  chair,  that  it 
pM  short,  when  Bokk>  cried,  **  Leone !",  did  to  me,  in  the  depths  of  the  Dlyrian 
— «nd  before  us  lay  crouching  a  gre^  cavern,  sitting  upon  tne  broken  stahu^tite 
white  Lion !  columns — to  say  nothing  of  a  brain  gen- 
Farther  on — two  miles  in  the  moun-  tly  warmed  bv  a  good  gkss  of  Tokay  at 
tain — one  of  the  okl  men  in  the  cloaks  the  inn.    Still  does  it  snow,  Kke  all  thooe 
appeared  in  a  pulpit  above  us,  j^esticu-  strange  legends,  that  stretch  their  deefs 
lating  as  eam^tly  as  the  Cannehte  friar  but  phasing  shadows  over  the  way  of  a 
who  lifts  up  his  voice  in  the  Coliseum  man  s  travel,  strong  tmits  of  the  wild 

on  a  Friday.     Presently  he  appeared  Hungarian  character — mad  in  loving* 

again,  this  time  behind  Uie  transparent  quick  in  vengeance — headstrong  in  lo- 
bars of  a  prison-house,  with  his  tattered  solve,  and  dnnne  in  execution.  In  short, 
hat  thrust  throu^  the  crevices,  imploring  after  thinking,  if  possibly  I  shoukl  not 
cmii^ ;  and  I  will  do  him  the  justice  to  lose  more  than  I  should  gain  by  giving 
sajr,  that  he  played  the  beggar  in  the  it  to  the  world,  I  l»ve  determined  to  let 
prison  with  as  much  naketi  as  he  had  the  tale  come  in,  as  a  ttttie  episode  of 
played  the  fiiar  in  the  pulpit  travel 
We  had  not  gone  ten  steps  father. 


t 
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BOLOO'S  STOET. 

*  Qnee  a  year,^  eaid  he,  ^  the  pea-  smoke  cutIb  mceAilIy  out  of  their  deep- 
«atrj  come  to  the  cavern  to  be  meny ;  throated  chinmeys  ;  the  green  moss 
— far  days  before,  yon  may  see  them  speckles  the  thatch ;  the  low  sides,  made 
comuur,  from  the  mountains  away  to-  of  the  moxmtain  fir,  are  browned  with, 
wifrf  mlibarg,  where  they  sing  the  Ty-  storms. 

foltte  ^tdes,  and  wear  toe  jaunty  hats  ^'Copitaloved  flowers;  and  flowers  grew 
<ff  the  Tyrol,  and  from  tfie  great  plains,  by  the  door  of  her  father's  home. 
throBgfa  which  the  mighty  arms  of  the  ^  Copita  loved  music ;  and  there  were 
Nortfaem  River — the  I>uiube — wander;  young  shepherds,  who  lingered  in  the 
and  from  the  East,  where  they  wear  the  gray  of  twilight  about  the  cottage — ^nqr 
tarban,  and  talk  the  language  of  the  went  away  tin  her  song  was  ended. 
Turk ;  and  from  the  South,  as  far  as  the  ^  The  brothers  loved  Copita,  as  brothers 
killa,  oa  which  you  may  hear  the  mur-  should  love  a  sister.  For  her,  they  gath- 
of  the  waters,  as  they  kiss  the  Dal-  ered  fresh  mountain  flowers,  and  at  eve- 
shore — from  each  quarter  they  nin^,  the  voungest  braided  them  in  gar^ 
rine-dresfters  and  shepherds,  lands  for  her  head,  while  she  sang  the 
yoong  men  and  vir;^ns — to  dance  out  in  songs  of  old  days.  And  when  they  went 
the  cavern  the  Camival  of  May.  up  to  the  Cavern  in  May — ^which  all 

*  A  whole  night  they  dance  :  for  they  through  Ulyria  is  time  of  summer — they 
into  the  mountain  before  the  sunligM  twist^  careen  boughs  together,  and  so, 
I  left  die  land ;  and  before  they  come  upon  their  shoulders,  they  bore  the  beau- 
oat,  the  next  day  has  lHt>ke  over  the  earth,  tiful  Copita  over  the  roughest  of  the 
Bat  the  fight  and  the  joy  make  day  mountain  ways. 

afl  the  tinie  they  are  in  the  cavern.  ''During  the  nights  of  winter — for  in  this 
T^pen  are  blazing  everywhere ;  and  the  region  there  is  winter  through  the  time 
great  ftalartite  yon  see  in  the  middle,  is  of  four  moons — she  spun  and  she  sang. 
•0  hang  about  with  torehes,  that  it  seems  But  not  one  of  all  the  young  shephenfi^ 
a  Bi^my  oolnmn  of  fire,  swaying  and  or  the  vine-dressers  in  the  valleys,  who 
waving  imder  the  wei^  of  the  moun-  came  to  listen  to  her  song,  or  to  watch 
toia.  her  small  white  hand,  as  it  plied  the 

"^  Ah,  Signori,  could  you  see  them —    distafl-— not  one  bad  learned  to  make  her 
the  ISyTian  maidens  with  their  pretty    sigh.     Twice  had  she  been  with  her 
set,  and  their  little  ancles,  go    brothers — the   fair-haired  Adolphe,  the 
over  the  gHsteninj?  floor — Sig-    dark  piercine^  eyed  Dalmetto,  tne  stout 
gnori — you    woufi    never   go    Rinidph,  wiui  brown  curling  locka— to 
r*  the  Ciavem,  in  spring  time.    And  often 

Cat  biem-^^est  tres  bien .'"  said  Le    she  would  dream  or  the  column  of  ^le 

in  the  middle,  and  the  sparkling  roof,  and 

BoUo  went  on.  the  gloomy  corridors,  and  the  roar  of  the 

^  A  great  many  yearn  ago,  and  there    waters,  and  wake  up,  shaking  with  fear. 

was  a  beautiful  maiden,  the  daughter  of   For  she  was  delicate  and  timid  as  a 

a  D^hnaftan  mother,  who  came  on  the    ihwn,  and  these  were  memories   that 

fBHa]  day  to  the  cavern ; — and  her  name    frightened  her. 

Conta.    She  had  tta^ee  brothers,  and        **  Strange  it  was  that  so  good  a  virgin 
fiaUier  was  an   IDyrian  shepherd,    should  ever  \^^e  up  affrighted.    Strange 
had  the  lionid  eye,  and  the  soft,    it  was,  that  so  beautiful  a  maiden  shomd 
voice   of    the    southern   shores    not  be  wooed  and  won  ! 

her  mother;  but  she  had  "Now  Copita  had  a  cousin,  of  wild  Hum 
ihe  aat-hrowD  hair  and  the  sunn^  cheek  ^rian  blood.  Their  eyes  had  met,  but 
cf  the  pasture  lands,  on  which  hved  her  tneir  souls  had  not  For  Otho  was  pas- 
ITieir  cottace  was  on  a  shelf  of  sionate  and  hot-blooded,  and  often  stem  : 
bhie  moontains,  which  may  be  he  loved  the  boar  hunts  of  the  forests  of 
I  rifling  along  the  southern  and  west-  Juliennes.  But  he  had  seen  Copita,  and 
ifcy  from  die  inn  door  at  Laibach.  he  loved  her  more  than  aO  beside.  Once, 
had  a  thatched  roof,  and  when  wandering  in  early  winter  with  hi# 
and  green  dopes  around  it  boar  spear,  he  Imd  come  to  her  cottage ; 
aa  ooe  ae  may  be  seen  now-a^  and  once,  he  had  seen  her  at  the  dance 
ty  ^m  trayelei  Umnrd  the  no»the»  of  the  Caven.  Otho  was  not  lored  of 
of  Hm  Oyito  kiBgdom.    The    his  kiMiblka  is  hia  home— for  he  was 
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cruel.    None  struck  the  boar  Bpear  so  in  the  mountains !   in  the  mountains  of 

deeply ;  and  if  he  met  a  young  fawn  up-  Dlyria !    The  green  fir  trees  cover  them, 

on  the  hills,  lost  and  crying  pileously,  he  summer  and  winter ;  the  deer,  wild  as 

would  plunge  the  rough  spear  in  its  we,  wander  under  them,  and  crop  their 

throat,  andbear  it  home  strugs^ing  on  low  branches,  when  the  snow  covers  the 

his  shoulder,  and  throw  it  upon  me  earth  hills ;  and  when  the  spring  comes,  the 

floor  of  his  cottage,  and  say,  '  Ho,  my  grass  is  green  in  a  day  !^ — then  what 

sisters,  here  is  a  supper  for  you  !*  and  m>licking  of  boys  and  maidens ! — what 

the  fawn  not  yet  dead !  smiles  upon  old  faces  !"    Boldo  drew  his 

*'  It  is  no  wonder  Otho  was  not  loved  at  coat  sleeve  over  his  eyes.    For  one  mo- 
home  ;  it  is  no  wonder  he  was  not  loved  ment — one  little  moment — his  heart  was 
of  Copita.    And  whom  Copita  loved  not,  in  his  mountain  home. 
Adolphe  did  not  love,  Rinulph  did  not  Monsieur  le  Count,  who  was  old  and 
bve,  Dalmetto  did  not  love.  unmarried,  drew  a  Ion?  breath. 

"  Now  in  those  old  days,  where  there  Boldo  thrust  the  end  of  his  torch  deep- 
was  not  love  between  men  there  was  er  in  the  shining  sand  and  went  on. 
hate.    So  there  was  hate  between  the  **May  was  coming;  Copita  sang  at  eve- 
three  brothers  and  the  Hungarian  cousin  ning  eayer-hearted ;  Copita  dan^  with 
of  the  wild  locks  and  the  du'k  eye.  the  fair-haired  Adolphe   on  the  green 

^'  What  should  it  be,  but  those  wild  locks  sward  before  the  door  of  the  cottage.  The 
and  that  dark  eye  of  her  Hungarian  cou-  fiaither  played  upon  his  shephero^s  pipe ; 
sin,  that  made  Copita  ever  wake  in  a  the  motner  looked  joyously  on,  and  thank- 
fright,  when  she  dreamed  of  the  great  U-  ed  Heaven,  in  her  heart,  for  having  given 
lynan  Cavern  ?  AdoJphe  was  ever  by  her  such  a  daughter  as  Copita,  to  make 
her  side  to  defend  her,  but  Adolphe  was  glad  their  mountain  home, 
young  and  innocent  of  all  the  wiles  of  **  She  shed  tears  though,  and  the  father 
manlKK)d ;  the  eye  of  Dalmetto  was  quick  ahnoet  as  many,  when  their  children  set 
and  watchful,  but  the  eye  of  Otho  had  off  for  the  festive  meeting  in  the  Cavern, 
watched  theflightofthevultures,  and  seen  Down  the  mountains  they  went  singing, 
them  bear  away  kids  even  from  the  flock  and  the  mother  strained  her  eyes  afl^ 
over  which  the  father  of  Copita  was  shop-  them,  till  she  could  see  nothing  but  a 
herd ;  Rinulph  was  strong,  but  Otho  had  white  speck — Copita^s  dressy-gliding 
struggled  with  the  wild  ooar,  and  con-  down,  and  gliding  awa^  among  the  £ 
quered  it — and  was  the  brown-haired  trees.  There  was  no  singing  in  the  cot- 
brother  of  Copita  stronger  than  the  wild  tage  that  night — ^nor  the  next — nor  the 
boar  ?  next — ^nor  the  next — 

**  Was  it  strange,  then,  that  Copita,  the  ^*  Scusatemi,  Signori ! 

daughter  of  a  Dalmatian  mother,  should  "■  Two  days  thev  were  coming  to  the 

sometimes  tremble  when  she  thought  of  Cavern.  At  nighttbev  stayed  with  friends, 

of  the  passionate  eyes  of  the  cruel  and  in  a  valley ;  and  in  the  morning,  doubled 

determined  Otho,  bending  fixedly  on  her,  their  company,  and  came  on  together, 

from  out  the  shadows  of  the  Cavern — for  As  they  walked,  sometimes  in  the  val- 

Otho  loved  the  shadow  better  than  the  leys,  sometimes  over  spurs  of  the  hills, 

light  there  came  others  to  join  them,  who  went 

**  But  dreams,  thouffh  they  be  unpleasant,  on  the  pleasant  pilgrimage.    But  of  all 

make  not  dim  the  happy  life-time  of  an  the  maidens  not  one  was  so  beautiful  as 

Dlyrian  peasant  girl.     The  shuttle— it  Copita.    None  walked  with  a  statelier 

rattled  merrily ;  the  song — it  roae  cheeri-  or  freer  step  into  the  village  below  the 

It  ;  and  the  father,  ana  the  mother,  and  mountain. 

die  brothers,  were  light  hearted.    Copita  **  Ah,  Signori,  could  you  but  see  the 

dreamed  less  of  the  last  year*s  fSte,  and  gathering  upon  such  a  day,  of  the  pret- 

•he  dreamed  more  of  the  iite  of  the  one  tiest  dames  of  Dlyria— the  braided  nair, 

that  was  coming.    She  dreamed  less  of  dressed  with  mountain  flowers,  and  sprigs 

ejres  scowling  with  hate,  and  love ;  and  of  the  fir  tree,  and  the  heron's  plumes !— > 

•he  dreamed  more  of  eyes  that  were  full  and  in  old  days  the  gathering  was  gayer 

of  admiration.  than  now. 

^  Ah,  Signori,  it  is  pleasant — life-time  "  In  a  street  of  the  \'iUage,  in   the 


*Notiiingea&  be  richer  than  the  verdure  of  the  hills  oCSoothero  Austria;  and  I  have  seen. 
oa  the  tops  of  the  moantains,  the  snow  and  the  grass  lying  under  the  same  sod,  and  cloa« 
together. 
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thiiM,  Copita  faftd  caught  ngfat  of  the  coliniixi  with  coiiBin  Otho,  of  the  dark 

Auk  mtm  cSf  her  Hongarimn  lover.    Per-  locks  and  wild  ^e. 

bifi  it  was  thia,  perhape  it  waa  the  cold,  ^  Once   had  Copita  gone  round  the 

bat  ibe  tranUed  as  she  came  with  her  column  with  the  olue-eyed  stranger,  of 

Adolphe  into  the  Cavern.     The  the  heion's  plome. 

roared,  as  diey  roared  the  veAr  "  A  second  time  the  stem  Hungarian 

-as  they  are  roaring  now.    The  had  led  forth  the  heantifal  Copita.    She 

Boise  made  her  shudder  again.  hesitated,  and  she  looked  pale,  and  she 

*  *  Adolphe,'  said  she,  '  I  wish  I  was  tremlM :  forthere  were  nuinyeyee  upon 
ia  oar  coltige  upon  the  mountain.*  her.    Adolphe  looked  upon  her,  and  bit 

*" "  What  would    Rannlph  say,  what  his  lip.    Rmulph  lookecC  and  he  stamp- 

«««U    Dalinetto   say,  what   should   I  ed  with  his  foot  upon  the  sand.    Dal- 

ikiBk,  who  love  yoa  better  than  both,  if  metto  looked,  and  his  eye  seemed  to 

ear  beantifal  sister  were  not  of  the  festal  pierce  her  throu^ ;— but  more  mercing 

daoca  ?*  than  all  was  the  sad,  earnest  Iook  of  the 

**  Jost  then  the  noise  of  the  music  stranger  of  the  heron's  plume.    Copita 

throogh  the  corridor,  and  Copita  shook :  the  memory  of  her  dreams  came 

r  piood  moontain  bkxMi  stirred,  and  over  her,and  she  dared  not  deny  Otho. 

OQ  with  courage.  ^  Copita  sat   down  tremblin^r ;  Otho 

*  Tlie  mght  bad  half  gone,  when  Co-  walked  away  with  a  triumphant  leer, 
sat  down  where  we  sit     The  &wn  ^  A  second  time  came  up  the  blue-eyed 

the  mnontains  sometinies  tires  it-  stranger,  doubting  and  fearful.     A  se- 

self  with  its  gambols ;  Copita  was  tired  cond  time  went  tte  beautiful  Copita  with 

with  dancing.   Adolphe  sat  beside  her.  him  round   the  flame.     This  time  she 

^  Copita  £ul  danced  with  Otho,  for  she  trembled :  for  many  eyes  were  upon  her. 

had  not  dated  deny  him.    She  had  danc-  The  eyes  of  Adolphe,  of  Rinulph,  of  Dal- 

•d  with  a  bhie-eyed  stranger,  who  wore  metto,  looked  kinoly,  but  half  reproving- 

the  greef&  coat  of  the  Cossacks,  and  a  ly ;  there  were  eyes  of  many  a  virgin, 

Ittfh  hefon*s  plume,  whose  home  was  by  that  seemed  to  say,  *  Is  this  our  gentle 

the  Danube ;  for  who  of  all  the  maidens  Copita  who  has  two  loyers  in  a  day  V 

woaid  chooae  deny  him  ?  There  was  the  vengeful  eye  of  Otho,  tnat 

**  When  Adolphe  spoke  of  Otho,  Copita  seemed  to  say,  *Two  lovers  in  a  day 

baked    tboogfatful   and   downcast,   but  she  shall  not  have.'    It  was  no  wonder 

taned  pale.    And  when  Adolphe  apoke  Copita  trembled, 

atf*  the  stranger  from  the  banks  ot  the  ^  The  music  went  on,  and  the  dance ; 

al  River,  with  the  heron's  plume  in  but  the  soul  of  the  mountain  giri  was 

cap,  Copita  kioked  thoughtful  and  with  her  £ither  and  with  her  mother  at 

bat  Uie  color  ran  over  her  home, 

teoqile,  and  brow,  like  fire.  "" '  Why  is  that  tear  in  your  eye  7'  said 

*  Ah !  lor  the  poor  yoanff  diepherds,  Adolphe,as  he  put  hisarm around  her. 
id  the  rine-diesseiB,  whobad  watched  ** ' I  wish  I  was  in  our  cottiu^e  upon 

white  hand  as  it  plied  the  disUff,  and  the  mountains,  with  the  distaff  in  my 

*^^ ^  to  her  voice  as  she  sang  in  hand,  and  singing  the  old  songs,'  said 

1  home— Adolphe  knew  that  Copita. 

were  gone !  ^  The  dance  ceased.    Copita  trembled 

*Soiw  it  wasacostomof  the  fftte,that  like  an  aspen  leaf. 

IB  the  iaaenrab  of  the  dance,  the  young  **  A  third  time  came  up  Otho.     Copita 

■SB  aad  yiivins  shoold  pass  hand  in  turned  pale,  but  Otho  turned  away  paler. 

aroaod  the  oolunm  of  nre  in  the  mid-  **  A  third  time  came  up  the  blue-eyed 

m  taken  of  food  will  between  them,  stranger — ^whose  home  was  on  the  l&n- 

if  a  seeood  tune  a  yirgin  went  round,  nbe— who  wore  in  his  cap  a  henm's 

I  bar  haad  wedded  to  the  same  hand  plume, 

as  baioie,  theo  was  the  young  man  an  ^  Copita  blushed ;   Copita  trembled — 

arrrpmd  brer.    But  if  a  third  time  they  and  rose  up  and  stood  beside  him.    Hand 

wtm  Toond  together,  it  was  like  giying  in  hand  tney  stood  together ;  hand  in 

Iks  pi^htiiil  won!,  and  young  man  and  hand  they  went  round  the  column  of 

^  were  betrothed.  flame:  the  gentle  Copita  and  the  stranger 

k  waa  the  castom  of  oki  days ;  and  oithe  heron's  plume ! 

iht  riamiij   of  the  cave  ahonted  **  A  wiU  song  of  greeting— a  Hnnga- 

etieg.  rian  song — bant  over  the  roof  of  the  Ca- 

*  Otoe  had  CopitB  gone  round  the  vem.    You  woaU  be  aCrakl,  Signori,  to 
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lioten  to  the  •baking  of  die  Cave,  when  civen  her  hand  to  the  prond  stmigcr  of 

the  mountain  company  lift  np  their  vdces  uie  heron's  plome ;  wiU  she  here,  upon 

to  a  moontain  song !     There  ia  not  a  the  edge  of  the  golf,  take  again   tier 

comer  hot  ia  filled ;  there  is  not  a  stalac-  promise  V 

tite  but  quivers ;  there  is  not  a  torch  ^ '  The  stranger  is  not  proud,'  said  Co- 
flame,  but  wavers  to  and  fro,  as  if  a  strong  pita,  *and  my  word  once  ^ven,  shall 
wind  were  blowing !  never  be  bn^en.'    And  as  if  the  word 

^  Now  the  face  of  the  Hungarian  Otho,  had  ^iven  life  to  her  mountain  spirit,  her 

as  he  looked,  and  as  ne  listraed,  was  as  eye  kx>ked  back  contonpt  for  the  exult- 

if  it  had  been  the  face  of  a  devil.  ing  smile  of  Otho.     Like  a  deer,  she 

"Copita  went  with  Adolphe  into  the  bounded  from  him;  but  his  strong  arm 

eool  corridor,  for  the  night  was  not  yet  caught  her.    She  called  loudly  upon  each 

spent,  &nd  other  dances  were  to  follow,  of  her  brothers ;  but  the  dance  was  &r 

Adolphe  left  his  sister  a  little  time  alone,  awav,  and  the  roar  of  the  waters  was 

Odio's  eyes  had  followed,  and  he  came  up.  terrible. 

**  <  Will  my  pretty  cousin  Copita  walk        "  Her  thoughts  flew  one  moment  home 

with  me  in  the  Cavern,'  said  he.  — her  head  was  pillowed  as  in  childhood, 

**'  She  looked  around  to  meet  the  eye  upon  the  bosom  of  her  Dalmatian  mother, 
of  Adolphe,  or  Rinulph,  or  Dalmetto.        "With  such   memories,  who  would 

The  dance  had  begun,  and   they   two  not  have  force  to  strugfl^  ?    She  sprang 

were  unnoticed.  to  the  point  of  the  rook — it  is  very  riip- 

**  She  said  not  no :  she  made  no  efibrt  pery :  affain,  the  strcmg  arm  of  Otho  waa 

to  rise,  for  the  strong  arm  of  Otho  lifted  extended  toward  her — another  step  back 

her."  — poor,  poor  Copita ! 

Bddo  rose,  and  lit  his  torch,  and  the       "  Look  down,  Sisnori ;"   and  Soldo 

two  old  men  came  behind,  as  we  went  waved  his  red  torch  below  him. 
oat  of  the  Saion  du  Bai  into  the  cor-       *'  The  cottage  of  the  Dlyrian  shepherd 

ridor.  —of  the  Dalmatian  mother  was  desolate 

*' Along  this  path,"  said  Bokfo,  '^they  upon  the   mountains!      The  voice  of 

went  on.    Copita's  mind  full  of  shadows  singing  was  no  more  heard  in  it ! 
of  dreams ;    she  dared  not  go  back —       "  OUio  heard  a  faint  shriek  mingling 

Otho's  mind  full  of  dark  thoughts ;  his  with  the  roar  of  the  waters,  and  even  the 

strong  arm  bore  her  an.  stem  man    was    sorrowful.     He   trod 

"  Sie  had  not  a  voice  to  shout ;  beside  back  alone  the  corridors.    None  know 

the  music  was  louder  than  the  shouting  why   he   made    not  his   way   to   th* 

of  a  ftigbted  maiden.    Otho  pushed  on  mountains.    The   stones  stirred  under 

with  eniel  qieed.    Copita's  faltering  step  his  feet,  and  he  looked  behind  to  see  if 

stayed  him  no  more  than  the  weight  of  a  any  fdlowed.     The  stalactites  glistened 

voung  &wn,  which,  time  and  time  afirain,  under  the  taper  that  was    fieultened  in 

be  had  borne  home  upon  his  shoiuder,  his  bonnet,  and  he   started  from  under 

from  the  wild  deftsof  toe  mountains."  them,  as  if  they  were  falling  to  cruA 

The  roar  of  the  waters  was  beginning  him. 
to  sound.    Bravely  led  Bokk)  on,  with        "  Now  in  the  hall  of  the  dance,  there 

his  broad  torch  flaring  red.    The  road  was  search  for  Copita,  when  Otho  came 

was  rough.     The  rmh  of  the  waters  in.    There  are  three  wa3rs  bv  which  one 

nearer  and  nearer,  and  the  damp  air  clull-  can  pass  out  of  the  hall,  and  after  Otho 

ad  us.   Cameron  was  for  turning  back.  had  come  in  akne,  Addphe  stood  at  one, 

"  No,  no,"  said  Boldo,  ^  come  and  see  Rinulph  at  one,  and  Dalmetto  at  one. 

idiere  Otho  led  Copita ;  where  he  stood  The  Hungarian  could  lock  the  wild  boar 

widi  her  over  the  gulf."  in  the  eyes,  when  thev  were  red  with 

And  now  we  could  hardly  hear  him  rage — but  his  eyes  bul  no  strength  in 

talk  for  the  roar ;  but  he  beckoned  us  them  then,  to  look  back  upcm  the  eyes 

from  where   he  stood   upon  a  jutting  of  virgins.    He  would  escape  them,  by 

point  of  the  rock,  and  as  we  came  up,  be  going  forth ;  but  when  he  came  to  where 

waved  his  long  torch  twice  below  nim.  Kiniuph  stood,  Rinulph  said,  *  Where  is 

The  red  glare  shone  one  moment  upon  my  sister  Ccmita  ?'  and  Otho  turned  back, 

smooth  water,  corling  over  the  edge  of  And  when  he  came  to  where  D&hnetto 

a  precipice,  fiu*  below.    The  tight  waa  stood,  Dalmetto  said,  *  Where  is  mr  sister 

not  srong  enoogfa  to  shed  a  single  ray  Copita  V     And   Odw   waa  frignsned 

downtwMre  the  waters  MI.  away. 

"**  M J  ooosiD  Copita,' aaki  OthO)  <haa       "  And  wfan  became  to  where  Adolphe 
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rtood,  A^Mbe  Mid,  '  T^  qb,  where  ie  taiiM,   with   heavy  hearts,   homeward. 

o«r  Mier  Copita  f  They  picked  no  flowers  by  the  way  for 

**  And  Otho,  that  was  so  strong,  grew  the  gentle  Copita !    Copita  sang  no  songs 

paie  beim  the  Mae^yed  Addiphe.  to  make  cay  their  mountain  march ! 

When  Otho  tamed  back,  the  young  "  The  blue-eyed  stranger  had  torn  the 

"^"^9  with  the  cap  of  the  heron^  plume  of  the  heron  from  his  cap,  and 

walked  up  botdly  to  him,  and  with  a  slow  step,  and  sad,  was  going  by 

*  Where  is  toe  beaitfifi^  Copita  7'  the  early  light,  down  the  mountains,  to 

*  Aad  Otho  tiemUed  mors  ana  more,  his  home  opcm  the  banks  o(  the  mighty 

'  the  fiioes  grew  earnest  and  threaten-  Danube. 

and  him,  so  he  tM  them  all ;  and  ^  They  say  that  in  quiet  evenings,  in 

like  a  wild  boar  that  is  wounded,  the  ffulf,'* — and  Boldo  swayed  the  red 

fierce  dogs.  torch  below  him — ^^  may  be  seen  a  light 

i   three  brothers   left  not  their  form,  that  angels  bear  up.    And  when  it 

,  bat  the  rest  spoke  low  together,  is  black  without,  and  toe  waters  hiffh, 

bound  the  Uunffarian  hand  mi  foot  may  be  seen  a  swart  form,  struggling  fiur 

d  and  Soot  they  oound  him,  and  took  down*'—- «nd   again    Boldo    swung  his 

■p  tnirhen,and  bore  him  toward  the  deep  torch — this  time  too  rapidly,  for  the  wind 

mer  of  the  GaTera.    The  brothers  fol-  and  the  spray  put  it  out    We  were  on 

1,  bat  the  virvins  joined  hands  and  the   edee   of   the   precipice.     ^  Sania 

a  wild  foneru  chant ;  such  as  they  Maria  £fend  us !" 

_  by  a  mountain  grave.    Adnlphe,  and  The  two  dd  men  were  groping  in  the 

Biaiiiph,  and  Dafanetto,  stood  together  in  distance — two  specks   of  light  in  the 

Iks  arnth  of  the  way,  that  goes  over  the  darkness.    Boklo  shouted,  but  the  waters 

hridfle  and  out  of  the  mountain.    It  was  drowned  the  voice, 

welfthe  three  brothers  were  there :  for  Thrice  we  shouted  together,  and  at 

as  tkftj  bore  Otho  on,  and  as  they  neared  length  the  old  men  came  toward  us.    Af« 

Iks  gm,  he  struggled,  as  onlv  a  man  ter  the  torch  was  lit,  we  followed  Boklo 

'  m  who  sees  death  looking  him  over  the  bridge,  and  through  the  corn* 

inceu    He  broke  the  bands  that  dor,  out  into  Uie  starlight    Four  hours 

arooad  him ;  he  puahed  by  the  fore-  we  had  been  in  the  mountain,  and  it  was 

mahed  through  those  who  were  past  midni^  when  we  were  back  at  the 

leaped  a  chasm — he  clung  to  um. 

ran  akmg  its  edge — but,  be>  I  am  not  going  to  say — because  I  can- 

foro  ha  ooold  pass  out,  the  brothera  met  not— whether  the  story  that  Bokfo  told  us 

,  and  he  cowered  before  them.  was  a  true  sttHT. 

TlKTf  bound  him,  and  bore  him  back,  Cameron  saia  **  it  was  a  devilish  good 

kniM  him  heaittong,  and  the  roar  of  story." 

■aitfs  drowned  his  cries.  And  story  or  no  story — the  Cavern  is 

One  Boro  dance— a  solemn  dance  huge  and  wild.    And  many  a  time  since, 

'  the  column  of  fire,  and  the  night  have  I  waked  in  the  middle  of  the  nighty 

and  found  myself  dreaming  of  the  pretty 


**  At  cady  sunrise,  Adolphe,  Dalmetto,    Copita,  or  the  cap  with  thetwron's  {Aume. 


At  cany 

RJBBlfb 


had  set  off  over  the  moan- 
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ADOLPHE  THIERS.* 

We  DOW  arrive  at  a  point  of  our  nar-  beyond  its  limita  7  Alas !  like  Archilo- 

rative  in  which  an  incident  occurs  in  the  chns  and  Horace,  M.  Thiers,  little  used 

life  of  M.  Thiers  which  has  remained  to  the  tumult  of  battles,  has  felt  his  cou- 

unezplained  by  him  until  almost  the  mo-  rage  give  way ;  the  feebleness  of  his 

ment  at  which  we  write,  and  even  now  physic^     organization     has     prevailed 

the  explanation   comes  in  an  indirect  against  the  force  of  his  \\ill,  and  he  has 

manner.  departed  to  seek  refuge  from  the  affiay 

M.  Thiers,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  in  the  shades  of  Montmorenci,  to  shelter 

most  active  of  all  the  puUic  men  con-  himself  at  once  from  the  dangers  which 

nected  with  the  press  in  exciting  the  precede  victory,  and  from  the  proecrip- 

people  to  resistance.    He  wrote  the  pro-  tions  which  follow  defeat.    But  do  not 

test  of  the  Journalists.    Fnmi  his  Bu-  charge  M.  Thiers  with  want  of  couimge. 

reaux  it  was  circulated.    It  might  there-  His  heart  fitiled  him,  it  is  true,  on  that 

fore  have  been  expected,  and  it  undoubt-  emergency,  but  the  same  charge  may  be 

edly  teas  expected,  that  this  chief  instiga-  made  agamst  many  others  on  the  same 

tor  of  the  movement  would  have  continu-  occasion.  M.  Thiers  has  since  nroved,  in 

ed  on  the  spot  to  give  it  the  benefit  of  his  rushing  with  ostentation  to  the  barricades 

direction  and    superintendence,  and  to  of  June,  that,  when  necessary,  he  has 

share  its  dangers.    Grant  t^t  his  phjrsi-  enough  of  military  courage.    But  what 

cal  character  would  have  rendered  his  would  you  have  ?    On  this  particular  oc- 

active  aid  in  the  street  of  Uttle  avail,  casion  he  was  not  provided  with  a  supply 

his  sagacity  and  intelligence  would  not  of  courage :  possibly,  also,  he  may  reply 

have  wen  the  less  valuable,  though  he  that  there  was  no  room  for  the  exercise 

did  not  issue  from  his  bureaux.    Yet  as  of  genius  in  a  street  fig^t ;  perhaps  the 

soon  as  the  movement  assumed  a  really  long  study  which  he  had  made  of  our 

serious  aspect ;  as  socm  as  it  became  evi-  victories,  and  the  admiration  he  entertain- 

dent  that  it  was  going  to  be  something  ed  for  our  armies,  rendered  it  impoesiUe 

more  than  a  mere  emeute  of  the  fau-  for  him  to  conceive  how  a  successful 

bourgs— but  before  its  successful  issue  struggle  against  our  discipHned  soldiers 

seemed  probable— M.  Thiers  disappeared  could  be  n^e  by  a  mob  of  printers*  boys 

from  the  scene !    This  fauct  is  unoenied,  and    shop-clerks,   led  on  by  editors  of 

and  it  remains  now  only  to  state  the  cir-  newspapers ;  that  in  shoit,  the  rabUe  of 

cumstances  with  which  it  was  attended,  Paris  must  necessarily  have  been  omsbed 

the  impression  it  left  upon  the  liberal  by  the  regular  forces.   M.  Thiers  mingled 

parhr,  and  the  explanation  which  has  been  boldly  enough  in  the  struggle,  so  kmg  as 

lately  offered  by  the  friends  of  M.  Thiers,  the  question  was  one  of  legal  and  peftce- 

**  Behold  at  last,**  says  a  writer  in  the  ful  resistance.    He  remained  firm  at  his 

Revue  des   deux  Mondes,  "  the  tocsin  post  in  the  bureaux  of  the  Natioiial  to 

has  sounded,  the  people  are  roused,  and  the  last  moment;  he  did  not  take  his 

rush   to   the   conflict !    Blood   already  departure  until  the  moment  that  old  Ben* 

flows !  The  artillery  rolls  over  the  pave-  jamin  Constant  arrived ;  the  moment  at 

ment !  M.  Thiers  has  been  heard.    His  which  the  beat  of  the  drum  calling  to 

anathemas  have  taken  effect    The  mo-  arms,  and  the  sound  of  the  musketry, 

narehv  which  has  broken  its  compact  is  gave  him  the  signal  to  retire.    The  first 

already  overturned.    A  leading  voice — a  day  of  this  sudcfen  revolution,  M.  Thiers 

head  alone  is  waited  for.    But    where  wrote  the  celebrated  protest  of  the  press, 

then  is  M.  Thiers  ?  Where  has  that  bold-  while    in   another   quarter,  M.  Goisot 

ness  concealed   itself   which  promised  wrote  the  protest  of  the  Chamber ;  there 

victory  to  its  party,  and  which  awaited  were  assemblies  held  of  every  class  where 

with  so  much  impatience  the  event  which  deUberationfl  were  held  on  the  means  best 

has  now  arrived  ?    What  has  become  of  calculated  to  produce  the  recall  of  the 

the  popular  orator  who  traced  so  proudly  ordonnances.    M.  Thiers  advised  at  these 

a  circle  round  power,  and  defied  it  to  pass  meetings  that  all  civil  proceedings  shouki 


*  Coodiided  from  Yd  lY.  p. 
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be  wipendod ;  that  lawyers  should  not  of  tall  and  lank  figure,  abrupt  but  noble 

plead,  judges  should  nol  decide,  that  no-  impulses  and  serious  aspect    At  the  first 

'  a,  attumeys,  and  all  other  public  offi-  report  of  the  fire-anns  he  shook  his  head 

alioiild  8u^)eDd  their  functions.    He  mournfully.    Then    he  went  unarmed, 

led  thoa  to  paralyze  the  nation  and  except  with  a  walking  cane,  through  the 

tkoB  to  compel  the  Executive  to  fall  on  town,  indifi^rent  to  the  balls  which  were 

iu  knees.     It  was  in  this  wav,  he  said,  whizzing  around  him,  and  braving  death 

that  goremmentB  were  formerly  compel-  without  seeking  for  victory.    This  indi- 

led  to  recall  their  brutal  decrees,    but  vidnal,  destined  afterwards  to  play  a  sad 

while  IL  Thiers  was  thus  underrating  but  noble  part,  was  then  little  known; — 

die  ifflportuiee  of  the  crisis,  and  reducing  his  name  was  Armakd  Carbel.    '  Have 

it  to   the   dimensions  of  souabble  be-  you  even  a  single  bataOion?'  said  he  in- 

tveen  the  Cooit  and  the  Parliament,  the  cessantly  to  his  more  sanguine  firiends. 

■creokeot    was    swelling    into    much  On  the  morning  of  the  28th,  meeting  M. 

greater   proportions,  and  instead    of  a  Etienne  Arago  (the  brother  of  the  astron- 

Froode,  as  M.  Thiers  regarded  it,  it  be-  omer),  who  evinced  much  ardor,  he  said 

came  a  League,  and  something  more.    It  to  him, — ^  Stop  !'*  and  pointing  to  one  of 

was  then  Uttt  M.  Thiers  retreated  from  the  populace  who  was  greasing  his  shoes 

the  mn$^f^.    It  exceeded  his  stature,  with  the  oil  of  a  broken  lamp,  he  said, 

M.  Thleni  returned  to  Paris  when  or-  *  Behold  the  people  ! — such  is  Paris ! — 

der  was  leeCored  and  tranquillity  re-estah-  ever  the    same    levity, — ^indiflference^ — 

Bflbed.     MMnj  conjectures  have  been  of-  shown  in  the  appropriation  of  the  results 

feted  reepecting  Ms  proceedings,  extra  of  great  and  important  actions  to  the 

mmros  daring  the  three  days :  we  could,  most  trifiing  uses.' 

if  we  pleased,  give  the  hUtoriette  of  this  '*  When  m,  Thiers  had  reapoeared  in 

friiie    vofo^e.    But  to  what  purpose  7  Paris  on  the  30th,  and  presented  himself 

Tike  material  fact,  and  the  only  one,  is  at  Lafitte's,  before  receiving  the  commis- 

that  M.  lluers  did  return  and  that  we  sion  to  Neiiilly  (which  we  diall  presently 

mam  ponecss  him  safe.*^  advert  to),  he  expressed  some  annoyance 

Sach  is  the  statement  of  aoe  who  was  that  important  measures  had  been  decided 

an  ere-witDecs  and  an  ear-witness  of  the  in  reference  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 

lerohtfioci  of  the  three  days.    Let  us  now  without  consulting  him.    Beranger,  (the 

hear  the  sCory  of  another  contemporary  poet),  who  had  a  prominent  share  in  the 

vrtter  :  transactions  of  these  days,  replied  with 

*^  On  the  98th  July,  Paris  was  in  effect  an  ironical  smile,  **  Is  it  not  then  quite 

dedared  in  a  state  of  siege,  the  Duke  of  natural  that  tiie  absent  should  be  for- 

Kacasa  having  been  virtually  invested  gotten.^* 

vi£  mifitarr  dictatorship.    The  troops  In  short,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  an 

vfaich   bad   been    collected  around  toe  impression  has  prevailed  universally,  that 

ToiUeries  were  put  in  motion.    The  ar-  after  having  contributed  to  the  utmost  of 

tiflery   was   beard  rolling  tlirough    the  his  power,  as  well  by  his  writings  as 

atveeto.     Civil  war  raged.    What  was  to  personally  to  rouse  the  emeute,  M.  Thiers 

be  the  issue  of  this  war  ?    The  savans,  withdrew  from  its  consequences  at  the 

the  Ben  of  letters,  the  majority  of  the  sol-  critical  moment,  and  did  not  reappear  un- 

StKB  them^elvee,  felt  compassion  for  the  til  its  success  ceased  to  be  doubtrul. 

pople,  and  for  the  fate  apparently  await-  Recently,  however,  a  narrative  of  the 

nv  them.    M.  lluerB  ran  to  a  place  of  incident  has  appeared,  which  must  be  re- 

rmce  which  be  found  in  the  house  of  g^^  ^  having  the  authority  of  M. 

Mufimr  De  Courcharop,  in  the  VaDey  of  Thiers  himself,  and  as  we  have  given  the 

UaUnoreiMiL    In  the  office  of  the  Globe,  view  of  the  matter  popularly  received,  we 

M.  Cottfio  spoke  of  the  white  flag  as  the  must  in  justice  give  the  other  side. 

€akj  ensign  which  the  nation  could  recog-  M.  Alexandre  Laya,  in  his  Etudes  His- 

■ae,  ana  reproached  Monsieur  Leroux  toriques  de  A.  Thiers,  savs  that  on  Fri^ 

«ith  compruuiiaing  his  friends  by  the  day,  28th  July,  orders  had  been  issued  by 

levofaiciaaary  tone  which  he  was  giving  the  government  to  arrest  several  deputies, 

to  the  joanial.  and  that  warrants  (mandata  d'arr^)  imd 

*  AflKBg  the  most  con8|ncuous  of  the  been  issued  against  the  princijpal  persons 

of  that  day  was  an  individual  who  had  signed  the  protest  or  the  prsaa; 


•  Revue  des  deux  Mondes.    Vol  IV.  074, 
t  Histoire  des  dix  Aas.    Vol  1.  Ch.  IV.-VI. 
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thai  M.  Rojet  CoUaid  f^vt  notice  to  M.  Thnnday  the  SOth,  and  that  even  dun 

Thiers,  that  he,  as  w^  a«  MM.  Mignet  the  day  of  Thursday  he  was  in  theatres 

wid  Armand  Carrel,  woold  be  arrested  if  of  Paris  endeavoring  to  make  his  w 

they  did  not  immediately  conceal  them-  through  the  tumult  to  the  office  of  1 

fldvea.    This  notice  is  said  to  have  been  Journal,  and  further,  that  M.  Anna 

received  by  them  on  the  evening  of  the  Carrel  (since  dead)  and  M.  Mignet,  b 

28th.  living,  quit  Paris  with  him. 

An  immediate  decision  on  their  parts        As  the  office  of  the  National  bad  be 

became  necessary.    They  had  taken  a  the  centre  of  the  lesal  resistance  in  i 

conspicuous  part  which  rendered  them  first  instance,  it  hSi  now  become  1 

especially  obnoxious.    The  government  head-quarters   of  the    armed  insun 

Btul  retained  its  full  power.    The  skir-  tion.    There  MM.  Thiers  and  Mig 

miflkee  between  the  troops  and  the  peo-  met  MM.  Cavignac,  Paulin,  Bastide  8 

eon  the  28th  seemed,  according  to  M.  Thomas,  and  with  them  one,  who,  duri 

ya,  only  to  demonstrate  the  feebleness  the  three  days,  directed  the  movement< 

of  the  popular  resistance.    BOf .  Thiers,  the  peode  with  great  courage  and  abil 

Mignet,  and  Carrel,  were  well  known,  M.  Jouoert. 

ana  if  they  did  not  retire  they  might  easi-        Immediately  after  their  arrival,  14 

ly  bearrerted,  and  if  so,  what  would  be-  Thiers  and  Mignet  went  to  the  Hi 

come  of  their  influence  ?    These  circum-  Lafitte.    The  triumph  of  the  people  ^ 

stances,  we  are  told,  were  well  consider  now    certain.     MM.    Semonville   i 

ed  at  the  Bureaux,  bv  the  Joumalisto,  D'Argout  had  been  sent  to  Charles 

and  it  was  the  general  opinion  that  the  with  a  view  to  some  arrangement    1 

individuals  thus  menaced  ought  to  with-  Assembly  of  Deputies  had  resolved  t 

draw.    Accordingly,  at  nine  o'clock  in  they  would  listen  to  propositions  fi 

the  evening,  in  &e  twilight,  the  three  the  King ;  but  M.  Thiers  opposed  thii 

threatened  victims  departed  from  the  of-  the  strongest  manner.    The  question 

fice  of  the  National  and  took  refuge  in  said,  was  no  longer  a  change  of  Minis 

the  neighborhood  of  St  Denis.  but  a  change  of  Dynasty.    It  was 

Bef(»e  quitting  Paris,  M.  Thiers,  it  is  late  for  any  compromise, 
stated,  ordered  a  confidential  servant  who        The  difficulties  of  the  conffict  w 

remained  there  to  come  to  him  the  next  over.    Those  of  the  victory  were  no\ 

morning  with  intelligence  of  the  pro-  begin.    Two  centres  of  discussion — ' 

grets  of  the  movement,  having  resolved  political  head  quarters  had  been  estaU 

to  return  Id  his  post  if  it  should  appear  ed.    At  the  Ilotel  de  Ville,  General 

that  the  popular  resistance  had  any  pro-  fayette,  who  had  taken  the  comman 

mise  of  success.    It  was  on  the  next  aay,  the  National  Guard,  was  surrounded 

Thufsday,    the  29th,   that  the  combat  those  who  loudly  demanded  a  repub 

might  be  considered  as  seriously  begun.  A  few  voices  out  of  the  many  sbou 

The  peofde  had  ikiriy  committed  trom-  "  Napoleon  n." 
selves  and  the    national  cause  offered        At  the    Hotel  Lafitte   all  minds 

some  hopes  of  success.    MM.  Thiers  clined  favorably  to  the  establishmen 

and  Mignet  received  the  expected  intel-  a  constitutional  monarehy,withrepref 

Ugence  and  heard  in  their  retreat  the  tative  institutions,  after  the  pattern 

ecnoes  of  the  cannonade.    They  deter-  those  of  the  United  kingdom.    With 

mined  to  return  toParis.    They  attempts  Lafitte  himself  this  had  long  been  an 

ed  to  enter  the  city  by  the  Barriere  ot  ject  of  favorite  contemplation,  and  hac 

Denis,  bat  found  the  streete  impassable,  fact  long  been  anticipated.    The  nt 

They  accordingly  passed  along  the  outer  of  the  Duke  of  Orieans  was  pronoun 

Boulevards  to  tne  Barriere  des  Batig-  as  that  of  a  person  wdl  fitted  by 

noUes,  and  descended  through  the  Fau-  character  and  his  historical  antecedc 

bomv  Chau8»te  d*Antin  to  the  office  of  to  be  elevated  to  the  throne.    The  i 

the  lonmal,  where  they  did  not  arrive  played  by  the  Duke  was  as  yet  one 

until  late  in  the  afternoon.  strict  neutrality.    Althonghiuthe  nei 

Thns  itappears,  aeeoitling  to  this  ac-  borfaood  of  St  Cloud  he  did  not  th 

count  oC  the  matter,  which  must  be  con-  himself  in  the  Royal  presence,  gave 

siderad  as    proceeding  indirectly  from  countenance  to  those  proceedings  wfa 

the  chief  party  concerned  in  it,  diat  the  led  to  the  revolution,  and  ofoea  no  e 

entire  duration  of  the  absence  of  M.  ddence  for  its  result 
Thiers  was  from  the  night  of  Wednee-       Some  of  the  monarchical  party 

day,  the  20th,  until  the    afternoon  of  pressed  doubts  whether  the  Doka  wti 
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lead  himnnlf  to  tbe  propoied  measure.  Theee  cireamftances  occorred  on  the 

He  bad  as  yet  jnren  do  sign.    M.  ThierB  afternoon  and  in  the  evening  of  Tbon- 

a^riaul  M .  Lafltte  to  aaanme  the  respon-  daj,  the  29th.    On  Friday  uMmunff  no- 

iflafi^  of  committing  the  Duke  to  the  thing  had  yet  been  heard  of  the  DiiuEe  of 

EefJution  without  waiting  for  his  aano-  OrknoiB.    Whether  or  not  he  would  lend 

IML    IL  Lafitte  hentatea.    M.  Thiers  himself  to  the  course  which  had  been 

lefRseotad  the  danger  of  delay ;   that  taken,  or  intervene  at  all  in  the  move- 

the  parriaann  of  a  republic  were  gaining  ment,  no  one  was  able  to  say.    Delay 

Ibe  gnand  which  the  friends  cm  mon-  was  full  of  peril.    A  decisive  step  must 

aidacal  pjveimaent  were  surrenderine ;  be  taken. 

ttat  besides  there  was  nothing  to  be  MM.  Thiers  and  Sebastiani  were  at 

fasnd ;  he  could  throw  the  responsibility  the  Hctel  Lafitte.    The  latter  proposed 

if  the  meaaure,  if  neoessarv,  on  the  un-  to  MM.  Thiers  to  go  to  NeuiUy,  see  the 

iiaiiJiHi  aidor  of  those  by  whom  he  Duke,  and  ascertain  personally  his  senti- 

attiiomided.  ments.    But  M.  Thiers  was  not  known 

In  short  M.  Thiers  proposed  to  put  in  to  the  Duke.    It  was  therefore  arran^ 

wawfistm  circulation  a  proclamation  in  that  he  should  take  a  letter  with  lum, 

of  the  Duke  of  Ofieans  which  he  signed  bjr  MM.  Sebastiani  and  Lafitte, 

aeeonfififfly  wrote  on  the  spot  introducing  him,  and  requesting  the  Duke 

nis  Document  wasas  follows:  to  place  rail  confidence  in  the  proposi- 

-Chsrles    X.  cannot    return  to  Paris.  S?"!,^^"^^,^***  "^  commissioned. 

Hs  has  cmossd  the  blood  of  the  people  to  "'  Scheffbr,  who  was  personally  known 

^  ibed.  to  the  Orleans  ramily,  agreed  to  accom- 

-  A  republic  would  expose  us  to  (hght-  l»°y  *"">• 

M  divisioos  ;   it  would  embroil  ut  with  The  Prince  of  Moskwa  (son-in-kw  of 

Emp*.  M.  Lafitte)  lent  his  saddle-horses  for  the 

**  The  Duke  of  Orlesosis  t  Prince,  de-  expedition,  and  they  departed  for  theCha- 

f««ed  to  the  csom  of  the  Revolution.  teau  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  at  NeuiUy, 

-  The  Duke  of  Orleans  has  never  fought  where  he  was  supposed  to  be  then  stay- 

-T^  Duke  of  Orleans  was   at    Js-  "Redirect  iXHite  by  the  Champs  BIt- 

■?Se  Duke  of  Orleans  has  fought  under  !^^5?  t'*'^'^)5^K  "^fu  ^  ^ 

dM  tricolor  .flag.     The  Duke  7(  Orleans  **^  ^  ^^^  ^  Cbchy  to  the  quar- 

win  m^a  do  ao.    We  desire  no  other.  ^r  of  the  Batignolles.    Here,  being  sua- 

-  The  Duke  of  Orleans  has  not  offered  pected  to  be  royahsts  attempting  to 
kssKlf.  He  awaiti  the  expression  of  escape  and  emigrate,  they  were  stqyped 
our  wiU.  Let  us  proclaim  our  wish  and  and  brought  before  the  llayor  of  the  Ar- 
kc  will  accept  the  charter  as  we  have  al-  rondissoment,  who,  on  ascertaining  their 
wiya  vndentood  and  desired  it  II  is  from  object,  set  them  at  liberty.  Theycontin- 
ternnch p«>ple  that  he  will  bold  the  ^ed  their  route,  and  after  some  further 
•■■■*•"  difficulty  arrived  in  fine  at  the  Chateau ; 

This  aroclamatiop  appeared  immedi-  the  door  of  which  was  at  first  shut  in 

itoly  in  the  I<iati(maly  the  Conner  FVan-  their  faces  f    Such  was  the  first  recep- 

oais  aad  the  Commerce,  tion  of  the  bearers  of  a  crown ! 

^  Thas,**  tmjB  a  contemporary  writer.  When  thehr  persons  were  reaogniaed 

*  while  the  uwled  eaeiglee  of  a  people  by  M.  Oudart,  one  of  the  attendants  of 

wcm  Beceaaary  to  overtmow  one  D3mas-  the  hunily,  they  were  admitted  aad  intio- 

ly,  a  sfaert  of  paper  issued  by  a  deputy  duced  to  the  study  of  the  Duke,  where, 

mi  two  Xooraahsts  was  sufficient  to  es-  after  a  few  minutes,  the  Duchess  present- 

aaother."    The  object,  however,  ed  herself.    While  M.  Thiers  unfoMed 

ot  aOained  without  some  expres-  to  her  the  tenor  of  the  message  dT  which 

of  diaaenf,     When  M.  Thiers  and  the^  were  the  bearers,  her  look  became 

leagues  walked  from  the  office  of  serious  and  severe,  and  when,  in  fine, 

Naliaaal  to  the  Bxehange,  with  this  she  learned  that  it  was  proposed  to  place 

alerted  panegyric  on  the  Duke  in  their  on  the  brow  of  her  husband  the  crown 

BBBi^  they  werefiDed  with  apprehenaion  torn  from  the  head  of  an  old  man  vdio 

•mrine  fSbtej  excited  among  the  had  ever  proved  towards  her  fuxatj  a 

;  urDom  tfaey  encountered  in  the  faithful  relative  and  generons  friend,  ahe 

■  aad  sCin  more  by  the  storm  of  bias-  addressed  M.  SchefiSr  with  much  aopa- 

<s  with  which  they  were  aaluted  at  the  tent  emoCimi.     "<  Sir,**  said  ahe,  *^ikOw 

coukl  you  oooaent  to  be  Ihe  bewiiof 
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snch  a  message?    That  this  gentleman,"  courage  him  to  present  himself  to  th< 

looking  towanis  M.  Thiers,  **  should  have  people.*' 

dared  to  undertake  it  I  can  well  conceive,  The  resolution  of  the  Duchem  appeal 

for  he  does  not  know  us.    But  you  who  ed  to  waver  before  these  reasons.    Bv 

have  been  received  into  our  acquaintance,  it  was  on  Madame  Adelaide,  the  Duke' 

and  ought  to  be  able  to  appreciate  our  sister,  that  they  seemed  to  make  the  dee] 

feelings— oh!  we  cannot  forgive  you  for  est  impression.    She  replied,  and  wit 

this  indiffnity.'*  great  clearness  showed  tnat  she  apprec 

M.  Thiers,  however,  pressed  on  the  ated  the  peculiar  position  in  whicn  h< 

Duchess  tiie  necessity  that  he  should  brother  and  his  family  were  placed.  SI 

personally  confer  with  the  Duke.    The  was  duly  impressed,  also,  with  the  nob 

Duchess  thereupon  withdrew  for  a  few  part  wmch  ner  brother  would  have 

minutes,  and  returned  accompanied  not  perform,  in  the  difficulty  of  the  country; 

bv  the  Duke,  but  by  Madame  Adelaide,  snatch  the  people  from  the  conseqnenc 

the  Duke's  sister,  and  all  his  children  of  revolationanr  excesses  by  prevei 

except  the  Duke  de  Chartres,  who  had  ing  the  establishment  of  a  repnbhc.  S 

gone  to  join  his  regiment  at  Joi^y.  declared  that  she  would  answer  for  I 

They  assured  MT  Thiers  that  we  Duke  brother;  that  she  would  guarantee  1 

of  Orleans  was  absent  at  Raincy.    Then  consent ;  and  she  authorized  M.  Thi< 

ensued  between  M.  Thiers,  the  Duchess  to  announce  this  officially  to  those  w 

and  her  familv,  one  of  those  scenes  the  sent  him.    M.  Thiers,  however,  thou| 

recollection  of  which  can  never  be  efl^u^  he  could  not  return  without  some  m* 

from  the  memories  of  those  who  witnessed  conclusive  solution  of  the  difficul^^i  < 

it,  and  which  possess  true  historical  in-  demanded  of  Madame  Adehude  whetJ 

terest  in  her  brother's  absence  she  would  c 

M.  Thiers  laid  before  them  all  the  dan-  sent  to  present  herself  personally  to 

gers  and  difficulties  of  the  crisis  which  Deputies  ?    On  which  the  ladv,  ris 

had  arrived.    **  The  neutrality  observed  witn  much  dignity,  said,  **  I  will  go,  < 

bv  the  Duke;  his  absence  from  the  Roy-  tainly.    They  will  not  hesitate  to 

al  presence  during  the  existing  struggle,  faith  in  the  word  of  a  lady,  and  it  is  ni 

and  his  previous  disapproval  of  the  mea-  ral  for  a  sister  to  risk  her  life  for 

sures  of  the  court,  wouki,  in  any  event,  brother  !"♦ 

identify  him,  more  or  less,  with  the  mea-  It  was  agreed  that  General  Sebast 

sures  of  the  revolution ;  that  if  the  ex-  should  return  for  Madame  Adelaide, 

isting  dynasty  must  fall---of  which  there  MM.  Thiers  and  Schefier  departed  foi 

seemed  now  no  reason  to  doubt — and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  where  it  had  1 

Duke  declined  to  come  forward  and  ac-  arranged  that  they  should  make  thei 

cept  the  measures  now  proposed,  a  repub-  port 

lie  would  certainly  be  triea.    Who  could  They  had  scarcelv  entered  the  j 

foresee  the  consequences  of  such  a  re-  bourg  du  Rouie,  on  their  return  to  F 

turn  to  the  situation  of  1793.    Evidently  than  they  found  themselves  obetructc 

the  most  elevated  persons  would  be  the  the  populace,  who  were  in  a  state  of  ( 

first  victims.  The  very  name  of  Bourbon  excitement,  some  shouting  '*  Vive  I^ 

would  awaken  hatred  and  excite  ven-  leon  11.  /"  others  ^*  Vive  la  Rfjmbliq 

geance,  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans  would  The  name  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans 

not  be  protected  by  a  popularity  which  he  as  yet  in  no  one's  mouth.   No  one  ai 

would  compromise  by  retiring  at  the  mo-  the  people  seemed  even  to  think  o 

ment  when  his    presence   would  have  possibility  of  one  so  nearly  conn 

seconded  the  efibrts  of  the  people  to  de-  with  the  fallen  family  beiog  adnussil 

fend  their  liberty  menaced  and   their  the  vacant  throne, 

rights  violated.    He   would  be  ranked  It  was  not  without  considerable 

among  the  enemies  of  popular  institn-  culty  that  M.  Thiers  succeeded  in  i 

tions.    The  republic  would  re-erect  its  in^  the  Phice  de  la  Concorde  an< 

scaffolds,  and  excesses  would  ensue.    In  Bridge.    Having  arrived  at  the  Chf 

fine,  the  name  of  the  Duke  of  Orieans  of  Provisional  Assembly,  he  found 

had  been  already  proclaimed,  and  had  ties,  combatants  of  the  streets,  and 

been  received  in  such  a  manner  as  to  en-  nalists,  mingled  together,  and  the  gr 


*  "J*irai,  men  cher  M.  Thien,"  dit  elle — "  certaioment  J'irai;  on  ne    ac  de  defi 
dNme  femme,  et  il  eti  naturel  qu*aoe  Msor  risque  m  vie  ponr  ion  frere  !** — JSHude* 
rifmmf  I.  Ufiu 


r. 
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cnafiwion  previiMii^.    Some  were  for  es-  contemplated  government     The  Dake 

tabMnnga  PiorinoDAl  Government  No  frankly  and  openly  declared  himself  the 

party  knew  what  course  to  take.    M.  partisan  of  lesal  resistance  to  the  en- 

TUers  reported  the  result  of  his  mission,  croachments  of  despotic  power ;  but  firm-  * 

it  was  little  attended  to ;  every  one  ly  opposed,  on  the  other  hand,  to  revoln- 

'i^    has    own   prpfect      Meesaffes  tionary  excesses.    He  recalled  the  events 

sent  to  and  fro  between  the  Pahtis  of  the  past,  and  reverted  to  the  excesses 

and  the  Chamber  of  Peers.   M.  of  the  RepuUic  and  the  Convention. 

Dqn  insisled  that  some  definitive  gov-  M.Cavignac,  interrupting  him,  request- 

crameyt  mnst  be  decided  on.  Messengers  ed  him  not  to  forget  that  his  (Cavignac's) 

(ram  the  Peers  arrived  with  the  informa-  father  was  a  member  of  the  Convention. 

tioa  that  all  possible  combinations  had  "So  was  mine,'*  promptly  replied  the 

keen  snggoaled  there,  bat  that  the  mem-  Duke ;  ^  and  I  do  not,  therefore,  the  less 

hers  Sd  Dot  arrive  at  any  definitive  settle-  respect  his  memory." 

meat  of  the  difficoHy.    In  the  midst  of  M.  Thiers,  during  this  interview,  ob- 

tkw  eooAmon,  M.  Remnsat,  the  Editor  of  served  perfect  silence.    The  young  re- 

tbe  OieSe^  who  had  been  the  firat  lo  sign  publicans  were  not  slow  to  perceive  that 

the  protest  of  the  joomaliats,  suggested  their  cause  was   lost     "*  Well,*'    said 

at  extrication  from  their  embar-  Thiers,  after  a  pause,  as  they  walked  up 

bL    He  advised  M.  Thiers  to  pro-  the  garden  of  tne  Palais  Royale,  **  what 

that  the  Duke  of  Orieana  shouM  think  vou  of  the  Duke?" 

nminafwd  lieutenant-CSeneral  of  the  ^  C  est  un  bon  homme,"  said  M.  Bas- 

kmfcm.    At  the  instance  of  M.  Thiers,  tide.    *'  C'est  un  221,"  said  M.  Thomas. 

M.  IktMsriani  made  that  proposition,  as  "II  n'est  pas  franc,"  said  M.  Cavignac. 

a  step  preparatory  to  a  finu  and  conclu-  This  was  the  last  interview  of  these 

wkwe  settfement  of  the  government,    lite  great  actors  in  the  Drama  of  July  1830. 

title  of  Kmc,  suddenly  pfropoeed,  might  M.  Thiers  rose,  as  we  shall  see,  to  the 

he  ^auywuus.    That  of  lieutenant-Gen-  highest  political  honors — to  office  and  to 

evaLibetngotily  temporary  and  provisional,  affluence.    The  others  lived  to  descend 

mvld  not  stutle  tne  timid,  nor  provoke  into  the  dungeons  of  a  prison— their  for- 

the  opposition  of  the  anti-monarchists,  mer  friend  being  in  the  plenitude  of  his 

mad  woold  give  time  for  the  more  deKbe-  ministerial  power. 

rate  re-ooostitution  of  the  state.    This  When  the  new  Rovalty  was  establish- 

propositioo  was  promptly  and  unanimous-  ed,  a  ministiy  was  formed  including  all 

!y  adopted.  shades  of  opinion,  and  composed  of  ma- 

'  The  Dake  of  Orleans  was  accordingly  terials  so  heterogeneous  that  their  long 

iavted  to  Paris  to  be  invested  with  me  coherence  was  a  political  impossibili^. 

authority.    A  deputation  of  twelve  In  this  Cabinet,  the  Baron  Louis,  an  earn 

ihers  of  toe  Cbamtier,  with  M.  Gallot  patron  of  M.  Thiers,  was  Minister  of  ^- 

Prawilcnf,  was  accordingly  oommis-  nance.  M.  Thiers  was  appointed  a  Coun- 

ned  to  bear  this  invitation  to  Nenilly.  cilor  of   State,  an  office   having  some 

Ob  Ae  Doming  of  the  3l6t  M.  Thiers  analogy  to  that  of  a  Privy  Councilor  in 

had  his  first  interview  with  the  Duke  of  Enghmd,  and  which,  like  the  huter,  has 

Ortaos,  who  had  arrived  at  the  Palais  no  very  important  functions ;  but  it  was 

Es^ale  at  midnigfat    In  the  course  of  at  the  same  time  arranged,  that  without 

that  day,  a  tamaltuoiis  meetinff  of  the  accepting  the  formal  title  of  the  office, 

mam  anent  partisans  of  a  republic  was  M.  Thiers  should  perform  the  duties  of 

heU  at  the  oAce  of  die  NaJtiomU;  at  Chief  SecreUry  to  the  Ministry  of  Fi- 

wUrh  M.  Thiers  endeavored  to  dissuade  nance.    This  office  afforded  him  oppor- 

his  firisads  fimn  further  recourse  to  force,  tunities  of  information  and  experience  ki 

and  after  omch  discussion,  proposed  to  administrative  details  under  the  immedi- 

fandact  a  deputation  from  tnem  to  the  ate  instruction  of  the  most  eminent  finan- 

D«ke  of  Orleans.    Six  were  accordingly  cier  of  the  day,  which,  with  his  usual 

■riseted  for  this  interview,  and  they  ac-  ability,  he  turned  to  advantage. 

tmrnmamtd  M.  Thiers  to  the  Palais  Roy-  In   the  Cabinet  Coundl  dissennoBS 

afettat  evening,  where  they  were  receiv-  were  soon  manifested.    It  was  split  into 

«4  by  the  Dokem  the  gallerv  of  the  Battle  two  parties,  one  of  which  advocated  re- 

flecaoB  painted  by  Hmace  Vemet  sistance  to  the  party  of  the  movement, 

Oto  tkss  occasion  a  conversation  is  said  and  the  other  tended  to  progression.  The 

to  have  tikea  phee  between  them  and  former  course  was  advocated  by  MM. 

ihs  Dake,  OB  the  general  prindpleB  of  the  Casiniir  Perier,  Mol^,  Barao  Louis,  M. 
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Ckiizot,  and  M.  de  BrcNriie,  and  the  latter    of  the  Cooncil,  and  having  fifivite  bat 

by  MNL  DupoQt  de  I'Eme,  Lafitte  and    ness  to  engage  a  pcnlion  olbis attentio 

Di.  Fayette.    These  differences  ultimate-    the  whole  bnithen  of  the  Finance  D 

<  ly  proaaced  the  dissolution  of  the  admin-    paitment  fell  upon  M.  Thiers,  who  inst» 

istration.  of  beinff,  as  under  the  Baron  Louis,  i 

The  moyement  party  having  prevailed,  inconsiaerable  subordinate  and  a  pup 

M.  La£tte  became  the  head  or  the  sue-  found  himself,  under  the  title  of  Secret 

ceedinff  Cabinet,  and  as  such,  was  ap-  ly,  the  r^  head  of  the  Department,  at 

pointed  President  of  the  Council  of  Min-  crisis  when  the  country  was  reduced 

isters.    Immediately  after  the  interview  the  brink  of  bankruptcy  at  home,  ai 

of  the  Baron  I^ouis  with  the  King  at  the  menaced  with    invasion  from  abroa< 

Palais  Royale,at  which  the  former  resign-  He  was  fully  sensible  of  the  imnortan 

ed  his  office  of  Minister  of  Finance,  M.  of  his  position,  and  the  personal  adva 

Thiers  was  sent  for.    On  entering  the  taees  to  be  gained  from  it    According 

presence  of  Louis  Phillippe,  the   first  before  he  assumed  the  position  he  sc 

words  the  King  addressed  to  him  were,  open  to  him,  he  announced  to  M.  Lafil 

^  M.  Thiers,  are  you  ambitious  ?"    An  his  intention  to  resign  with  Baron  Lou 

explanation  followed,  and,  much  to  the  Lafitte,  sensible  how  necessary  hi^  f 

surprise  of  M.  Thiers,  the  King  ofiered  would  be  in  an  office  in  which  he  h 

him  the  Biinistry  of  Finance,  which  the  just  been  drilled  for  four  months  by 

Baron  Louis  haa  just  resigned.  experienced  a  superior,  and  conscious 

M.  Thiers  did  not  affectto  conceal  his  am-  his  own  complete  ignorance  of  the  tec 

bitious  hopes  for  the  future,  but  he  begged  nical  official  details,  found  himself  ol 

his  Majes^  to  reserve  so  high  an  honor  ^  to  go  to  the  King  and  announce  t 

and  so  eminent  a  proof  of  his  confidence  impossibiUty  of  his  retainiiig  office  unl< 

for  a  future  day,  wnen  more  advanced  aee  M.  Thiers  could  be  induceoto  render  h 

and  more  mature  experience  would  enaSe  that  assistance  w^hich  he  alone  could 

him  to  accept  such  an  office  with  greater  that  moment  give.    The  consequence 

oosdfidence  in  his  own  fitness  for  it  than  this  proceeding  was,  that  an  express  co 

he  was  then  able  to  feel.    The  King,  mand  was  sent  by  the  King  to  M.  Thie 

however,  pressed  the  matter,  and  observ-  that  the  interests  of  the  state  demanc 

ed  that  the  Baron  Louis  had  himself  ex-  that  he  should  retain  the  place  of  und 

jpressly  advised  his  appointment    In  fine.  Secretary  of  State  in  the  Department 

M.  Lafitte  was  charged  with  the  office,  Finance. 

with  M.  Thiers  as  £cretary— the  latter  The  first  impulse  of  a  young  mftn  si 

aaraming  all  the  active  and  laborious  du-  as  Thiers  was — entertaining  a  profoi 

ties.  consciousness  of  his  own  capacity  i 

The  Cabinet,  thus  formed,  and  known  talents,  and  having  all  respect  for  offic 

as  the  Ministry  of  November  2,  con-  traditions,  unshaken  by  the  study  o 

staled  of  MM.  Lafitte,  Dupont  de  TEure,  succession  of  revdutions,  and  the  pers 

Sebastiani,  Soult,  Montalivet,  de  Rigny,  al  observation  of  and  participation  ii 

and  Merilhou.  Imst  one— was  to  oveitum  all  recei^ 

While  M.  Thiers  hbored  in  the  Hotel  ideas,  and  to  establish  a  new  8;^n 

of  Finance,  under  the  practiced  superin-  a  dangerous  step,  more   especially 

teodence  of  the  Baron  Louis,  he  had  Uttle  the  finances.    A  more  unf(^«uute  i 

eppoitunity  of  assuming  any  conspicuous  ment  for  experiments  of  the  kind  co 

poation  in  pubUc  afiairs.    The  Baron,  an  scarcely  have  been  selected.    The  co 

experienced  financier,  left  him  only  a  try  was  shaken  to  its  centre.     Emm 

eubordinate  part  to  play.    Accustomed  were  everjrwh^^  menacing.    The  So 

to  resard  him  as  an  intellijg;ent  younff  hemtated  to  submit  to  the  kws  of  18 

man  Siat  he  formeriy  patromzed  and  a£  La  Vendue  had  abeady   again    ta] 

mined  to  a  place  at  his  table,  he  still  ad-  up  arms.    The  city  of  Lyons  efaov 

dreased  him  by  the  paternal  phrase  of  symptoms  of  revolt     Still   M.   Thi 

**  Mon  enfant,**  and  used  to  laugh  hearti-  was  not  deterred  from  his  innovatii 

ly  at  the  opinions  which  the  jouthful  on    the    sensitive  ground  of   tmscati 

anbrof  Thiers  would  prompt  him  to  utp  What  Napoleon  in  the  plemtode  of 

tier,  and  which  only  betrayed  to  his  supe-  power,  or  the  Bourbons  in  the  eeonrit] 

rier  the  extent  of  his  financial  inexperi-  profound  national  tranauillity,  dared  ' 

enee.    All  this,  however,  was  compl^y  attempt,  M.  Thiers  did  not  h«utate 

dttttged  when  M.  Lafitte  took  the  portp  propose  amid  the  stocms  wkick  m 

fliiiooftfae  fiinnfii    Bting9h»PnmAmA  gathering  anmi^  Hw  Ihraoe  of  tbe  I 
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The  ijiteoi  of  taxadon,  which  Meanwhile  difficulties  coiitinaed  to  mill- 
bad  ooc  been  attempted  to  be  disturbed  in  tipl^  around  the  Cabinet  from  other  causes. 
all  the  Ticissitudee  of  administration  since  Its  intrinsic  feebleness  was  such  that  it  was 
1791,  when  it  was  settled  by  the  consti-  evident  it  could  not  long  subsist  It  was 
taeot  assembly,  was  now  to  be  over-  discovered  by  M.  Lafitte  that  the  king  him- 
tlmywn,  not  for  the  relief  of  the  tax-payer,  self  was  interfering  without  his  knowledge 
bat  to  enable  the  government  to  plunge  in  the  business  of  the  state ;  and  jusdy 
its  hands  deeper  into  the  pockets  of  the  considering  such  interference  inconsistent 
people,  and  augment  the  gross  amount  of  with  the  principle  of  ministerial  respon- 
the  teuicea.  "  The  more  the  taxes  are  sibility,  he  resolved  to  resign, 
varied,^  said  M.  Thiers,  "  the  more  pro-  Having  foreseen  the  approaching  dis- 
pestie*  they  will  reach ;  and  this  principle  solution  of  the  Cabinet,  M.  Thiers  antici- 
mimt  be  applied  in  every  variety  of  form,  pated  it,  and  resigned  his  office  before  the 
Tazauoa  is  an  art  which  is  in  a  state  of  retirement  of  his  friend  and  patron.  "Swal- 
ptutfiessiFe  improvement,  and  which  it  lows,"  savs  a  contemporaiy  writer,  who 
nay  be  hoped  will  soon  attain  the  high-  noticed  tnis  proceeding,  "  are  endowed 
crt  degree  of  perfection.  By  the  new  with  an  instinctive  presentiment  of  the 
kw  a  millioo  of  individuals  will  be  liable  falling  of  buildings  m  which  they  have 
to  coatribtUioii,  who  were  exempt  under  fixed  themselves.'" 
the  old  system !  l^  Such  was  the  charac-  Another  construction,  less  unfavorable 
ler  of  the  firrt  measures  projected  by  the  to  M.  Thiers,  has,  however,  been  put  upon 
priBMinstigatorofthe  Revolution  of  July!  this  proceeding,  even  by  those  who  cer- 
At  this  time  M.  Thiers  made  his  debut  tainly  are  not  too  favorably  disposed  to- 
rn the  Chamben,  not  as  a  Deputy,  but  as  wards  him.  The  foUowing  are  the  cir- 
a  Royal  Commissioner,  authcxixed  to  de-  eumstances  which  have  been  mentioned 
fead  tiie  projects  of  law  on  the  subject  of  in  connection  with  it : 
Anaiioe  which  were  submitted  to  the  During  this  short  administraticm  of  M. 
Chaaben.  It  was  a  curious  incident  Lafitte,  fi.  Thiers,  as  we  have  seen,  held 
m  the  life  of  this  parliamentary  orator,  virtuaUy  the  Ministry  of  Finances.  At 
tte  in  these  his  first  attempts,  he  ex-  this  time  reports  became  prevalent  in  pub- 
dtod  so  much  disgust,  that  M.  Lafitte  lie,  and  were,  without  much  affectation 
was  conpeUed  by  the  majority  to  engage  of  reserve,  repeated  by  the  Press,  which 
thst  the  bills  wnich  were  to  be  subse-  greatly  embittered  the  life  of  this  rising 
^aratlv  introduced  should  be  supported  by  statesman,  and  have  entailed  upon  his  re- 
biBMfC  and  that  he  would  not  continue  putation  injurious  effects,  whicn  wiU  pro- 
tA  iaibct  upoo  the  house  his  most  intoler-  bably  never  be  efiaced.  These  attacks 
able  ander-eerretary  I  Yet  this  same  assumed  a  form  so  definite,  that  nothing 
^tti  hM  siDce  proved  to  be  incontestablv  but  a  public  and  explicit  refutation  of  the 
^  MCMt  powerful  orator  in  the  French  charges  brought  against  him  could  by  pos- 
Ctasaben.  What,  it  will  naturally  be  sibility  deprive  them  of  their  most  mis- 
the  cause  of  the  invincible  re-  chievous  effects  upon  his  character ;  and 
whidi  he  excited  7  We  aie  unfortunately  that  public  refutation  waa 
bf  those  who  were  witnesses  of  theae  never  offered.  In  short,  M.  Thiers  was 
I,  that  the  tone  of  carelessness  charged  with  sharing  in  the  improper 
t)  and  levity  which  he  assumed  gains  derived  from  douceurs  received  for 

« ;  that  his  long  speeches,  in  appointments  to  offices  in  the  Department 

vbca  facts  were  loosely  and  inexactly  ot  Finances.    Thatthe  nominees  did  pay 

sod  figurea  given  with  ffippancy  these  douceurs  has  not,  we  believe,  been 

■»  erroaeoas  that  they  were  often  disputed.    But  it  was  not  proved  that  M. 

OS  the  raot,  were  too  like  lectures,  Thiers  was  the  receiver  of  t)iem* 

sr'articlea  read  from  a  ioumal.     In  a  A  writer  who  appears  to  have  been 

Che  Uoiise  regarded  H .  Thiers  as  well  informed,  states  that  one  of  the  okl- 

Irtffltnrer  who  came  to  retail  his  est  and  most  attached  friends  of  M.Tbier8y 

—  ria^  ot  history  and  literature  from  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  his  front  suf- 

Tnhuae.  fused  with  a  blush  oif  honest  shame,  in- 

fiicii  were  the  first  resuhs  of  the  at-  formed  him  of  this  deploraUe  drcum- 

KVfei  as  a  pariiammtiry  speaker  of  one  stance.    He  affirms  that  the  traffic  re- 

as  ihminod  at  a  Uier  period  to  fill  ferred  to  was  carried  on  in  the  name  of 

a  fawire  spaee  in  European  politics  and  M.  Thiers,  by  one  whom  it  was  impossi- 

4pfeiiiacy.      Hia  friends  were  beginning  Ue  that  he  could  denounce ;  that  M. 

to  Ivok  at  his  pmspeOs  with  despondency.  Thiers  was  deeply  afflicted  at  it ;  and 

L  3 
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that  lie  inBtantly,  on   being  made  ao  Rhine,  and  of  raising  axrain  in  ItiJy 

Soainted  with  it,  renouncing  all  his  ambi-  old  banner  of  Napoleon^  victories. 

oos  hopes,  and  looking  down  with  ^ef  his  return  from  the  South,  howerer, 

from  the  elevation  to  which  he  had  raised  tone  was  totally  changed.    His 

himself  to  his  original  position,  he  deter-  •..    i_      ^       i. 

mined  to  descend  to  his  former  station,  and  ThoughU,  he  mvst  coafest,  were  lor 

withdraw  into  the  ranks  of  private  life ;  ®*  p«ac«. 

that  he  went  to  M.  Lafitte,  confided  to  The  country,  he  declared,  could  only 

him  the  bitter  misfortune  of  his  situation,  served  by  peace ;  and  as  Lafitte's  zeal 

with  a  tone  of  simplicitv  and  frankness  favor  of  the  movement  wasguided  by  t 

of  rare  occurrence.    He  nad  resolved,  he  of  his  under-secretarv,  so  CSsimir  Ve] 

said,  to  quit  the  ministry,  to  return  to  found  himself  e<]ua]jy  surpassed  by 

those  kbora  which  he  had  pursued  before  same  individual  m  his  adyocacy  for 

the  Revolution  of  July,  and  feefing  the  pacification  of  Europe,  and  the  consoli 

hnpossibihtjr  of  offering  the  only  refuta-  tion  of  the  foreign  alliances, 

tion  of  the  mjurious  reports  which  would  M.  Thiers,  however,  or   his  frie 

be  conclusive,  he  hoped  at  least  to  silence  speaking  for  him,  defend  him  against 

them  bj  his  retreat     On  this  occasion  cnar^  of  inconsistency.    They  say  1 

fl,  Lafitte  displayed  towards  him  all  the  he  differed  from  M.  LaSStte  before  the 

aflection  and  sympathy  of  a  parent,  con-  solution  of  his  cabinet ;  that  in  his 

soled  htm,  and  enabled  him  to  stop  the  vate  conversations  with  him  he  adji 

further  progress  of  the  discreditable  traffic,  him  not  to  allow  himself  to  be  aDurei 

The  kinff,  informed  of  the  circumstances,  the  mere  attraction  of  a  hollow  popula; 

joined  BL  Lafitte  in  re-assuring  M.  Thiers,  but  to  adopt  the  conservative  pofic}% 

and  in  efihcinff  from  his  mina  the  painful  protect  the  new  monarchical  institut 

impressions  which  remained  upon  it*  from  the  factions  which  menaced  tk 

It  gives  us  much  pleasure  to  quote  this  He  declared  that  although  he  would 

authority  in  refutation  of  injurious  rumors,  sign  yyith  M.  Lafitte,  he  would  nevei 

which  even  still  continue  to  be  credited,  less  defend  the  principles  of  order  an 

It  unfortunately  happens  with  public  men,  resistance  to  the  enemies  of  the  new 

in  every  country,  that  charges  against  emment    Such  conversations,  it  is  '• 

them  once  ^tting  into  circulation  can  took  place  in  the  presence  of  seven 

never  be  entirely  neutralized,  no  matter  the  members  of  Lafitte's  family,  wh< 

how  conclusive  their  refutation  may  be.  living  witnesses  of  them. 

One  hundred  persons  will  hear  the  slan-  AD  this  may  be  perfectly  true,  an 

der  for  one  that  will  listen  to  its  refuta-  the  inconsistency   charged  agains 

tion  ;  and,  unhappily,  the  public  takes  Thiers  remains  unexplained.    M.  T 

greater  pleasure  in  believing  fll  of  those  knew  of  the  approaching  changes  ii 

who  have  risen  to  eminence  than  in  ere-  government  long  before  they  occu 

diting  their  vindication.  and  nothing  could  be  more  natural 

In  fine,  M.  Lafitte  retired  from  the  to  smooth  Uie  way  to  his  future  con] 

Ministry  <m  the  13th  March,  1831,  the  such  conferences.    It  rendered  the 

nnder-secretary  having  previouslv  resign-  sition  less  abrupt. 

ed.     Casimir  Perier  succeedea   to  itte  Be  this  as  it  may,  M.  Thiers  ai 

Presidency  of  the  Council  and  Ministry  former  friend  and  patren  were  thea 

of  the  Interior.    M.  Thiers  made  a  voy-  ward  mutually  estranged ;    and  I 

affe  to  the  South  to  canvass  the  electors  evident  that  the  former  sufiered 

mAIx,  whose  sufihigee  he  hoped  for  at  uneasy  consciousness  of  the  a 

the  next  election;  and  in  this  canvass  he  ness  of  his  new  position  towards 

was  supported  by  the  new  Ministry,  not^  president  of  the  council.     After 

withstanding  his  connection  yrith  the  out-  tion,  and  his  opening  speech  in 

ffoing  Cabinet,  and  his  previous  resigna-  the  new  cabinet  and  against  hin 

Hon  of  office.    In  fact  it  was  known  to  M.  Thiers  could  not  conceal  his 

the  new  Ministry  that  he  would  support  to  avoid  personal   communicatiol 

their  measures,  and  oppose  his  late  col-  his  former  friend.     An  anmsind 

leagues.  pie  of  his  want  of  tact  in  permita 

Under  the  Ministry  of  Lafitte,  Thiers  feeling  to  be  visible  in  the  Chal 

yras  the  life  and  soul  of  the  movement  related.     There  are  two  doorsj 

party ;  he  spoke  only  of  crossing  the  into  the  Chamber.    The  habitud 
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M.  ImAxe  ma  at  the  extremity  of  the  regiments  were  on  the  Rhine ;  few  in 

loweit  bench  on  the  left,  next  to  one  of  nimiber,  feeUe,  wiUi  small  complements 

these  doots,  and  in  the  position  most  re-  of  men,  and  totally  destitute  of  artillery ! 

BHte  from  the  other.     Brfore  the  dissolu-  these  were  not  worth  mentioning ;  be  enu- 

tioQ  of  the  Lafitte  cabinet  Thiers  invari-  merated  the  entire  Prossian  army,  fiom 

ably  entered  the  Chamber  by  the  door  on  Aix4a4I7hapelleto  Magdebonrg ;  not  adi- 

tfae  left,  next  the  seat  of  Lantte,  stopping  vision  or  company  that  he  did  not  carefol- 

as  he  passed  to  chat  with  his  friend,  ly  count,  and  the  whole  body  amounted  to 

After  ita  dissolution  he  just  as  invariably  a  very  contemptible  force !  And  was  this 

entered  at  the  right  hand  door,  to  avoid  force  to  be  held  up  as  a  bugbear !    The 

Che  ■ejcossitj  of  such  a  conversation !  opposition  listening  to  all  this,  and  re- 

M.  Tbioa,  in  &ct,  became  now  the  membering  the  many  instances  in  which 

aiimed  supporter  and  Mator  of  the  new  the  speaker's  inaccuracies  had  been  al- 

cabinet ;  and,  if  we  can  credit  the  state-  ready  detected  and  exposed,  save  vent  to 

amMM  of  M.  Loeve  Viemar,  received  two  expressions  of  incrediuity.  No  one,  how- 

tfaooaand  francs  a  month  from  the  secret  ever,  was  prepared  at  the  moment  to  re- 

•errice  fond  for  his  trouble.    His  infln-  fute  the  statement,  and  the  orator  obtain- 

coce  oo  the  Chamber  as  weQ  as  his  repu-  ed  a  temporary  triumph.    The  next  dbiy, 

tatioB  for  g«od  £uth  were,  however,  se-  however,  when  a  search  was  made,  it 

rioQsly  ioipaired  bw  the  recklees  precipi-  was  found  that  the  army  of  M.  Thiers 

tmcy  with  wUch  he  hazarded  assertions  and  the  army  of  the  King  of  PrussialMtd 

ci^MtB  and  figures.    While  the  Ministrv  nothinff  in  common.    But  this  discovery 

aecepted  his  Mvocacy  they  were  not  wil-  took  f&ce  the  next  dlc^,and  the  next  daif 

9mg  Id  avow  the  connection.    M.  Perier  is  an  epoch  which  M.  Thiers  holidB  in 

openly  rkficnled  the  gasconade  rashness  smaU  respect  or  consideration.*" 

and  ferity  of  his  speeches ;  and  did  not  UntU  tne  debate  on  the  question  of  an 

dissemble  his  vexation  when  M.  Thiers  hereditary  peerage,  M.  Thiers  must  be 

adendfied  himself  with  the  ministry  by  regarded  as  floundering  throufffa  a  suc- 

nnng  the  first  person  in  speaking  of  cession  of  failures  as  a  paruunentary 

GabineC  measoies.     On  one  occasion,  speaker.    It  is  true  that  there  were,  now 

when  M.  Mancuin,  in  referring  to  M.  and  then,  momentary  flashes  of  success, 

niers,  spoke  of  the  latter  as  tte  orator  but  he  had  established  no  influence ;  on 

of  the  Cabinet,  M.  Perier  said  in  a  con-  the  contrary,  he  had  excited  much  ridi- 

tMijifniiiMi  tone,  and  load  enough  to  be  cnle  on  the  part  of  the  opposition,  and 

heaid  by  M.  Tfaieri, — "  That  thing  an  even  those  in  whose  &vor  ne  spoke,  ac- 

omn  of  the    government ! — Oh !    M.  cepted  his  advocacy  with  a  certain  shy- 

Maagvin  wishes  to  ridicule  us !"  ness  and  reserve,  and  as  thou^  they 

As  an  instance  of  the  carelessness,  to  were  ashamed  of  the  connection, 
aac  the  most  gende  term,  which  M.  l%e  debate  on  the  peeni|re  was  the 
natn  evinced  at  this  time,  with  regard  crisis  of  his  parliamentary  lite.  He  evi- 
ls the  truth  of  the  statements  be  made  denUy  intended  that  it  should  be  so. 
bom  the  Trihone,  we  may  mention  one  From  what  we  have  formeriy  stated,  and 
oo  which  CSeneial  Lamarque  from  some  of  the  quotations  we  have 
of  the  milituy  forces  of  given  from  his  writings  as  a  journalist,  it 
and  of  other  powers,  with  which  will  be  perceived  that  the  beau-ideal  of 
<  was  weD  known  that  he  was  intimately  government  which  he  had  set  before  his 
■r^aainlriil,  finom  having  kept  np  an  ac-  mind  was  the  British.  The  Sovereign, 
tne  aad  exteMve  correspondeoce  with  the  higher  aristocracv,  and  the  represen- 
titt  eastern  states  of  Europe.  M.  Thiers,  tatives  of  the  people ;  these  elements 
i  as  Qsoal  widi  a  loan  of  documents,  were  essential  to  the  system  of  his  admi- 
to  the  Chamber,  spreading  before  ration.  He  would  have  France  copy 
an  tmrntmyoM  chart,  which  covered  this.  The  sense  of  the  country  was, 
the  eotiie  beach  of  the  doctrinaires,  oo  however,  opposed  to  the  principle  of  here- 
vbch  he  ted  planted  faimaelf.    He  then  ditary  legislators. 

ad  the  Tribune,  casting  a  sarcastic  The  question  of  the  constitution  of  the 

at  the  oppootion  benches ;  he  be-  peerage  had  been  postponed,  on  the  set> 

to  omaA  oo  his  fingers  what  the  tlement  of  the  government  aflter  the  revo- 

Bs  ssaUy  were,  aa  he  maintained,  luticn  of  July.    It  was  left  for  future 

wkidi  Fcaaoe  had  lo  fear.    So  many  and  more  mature  and  dispasaiooate 
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eaBsioii  than  it  could  receiye  in  the  con-  for  some  time  silent,  endeavoring,  by  I 

fusion  which  necessarily  followed  the  fall  manner,  to  impose  a  silence  ontM  Chai 

of  one  dynasty  and  the  estaUtshment  of  her  which  it  had  not  asually  accorded 

another.    The   time   had  now   arrived  him.    At  length,  by  the  interpositioii 

when  it  became  necessary  finaUy  to  set  some  members  friendly  to  htm,  the  Hou 

this  important  question  at  rest    Is  the  was  hushed.    From  the  first  it  was  e 

legislative  power  c<mferred  on  a  peer  to  dent  that,  in  all  respects,  the  orator  h 

descend  to  nis  heir,  or  is  it  to  determine  undergone  a  revolution.    He  used 

with  the  death  of  him  on  whom  the  Royal  manuscript — ^referred  to  no  notes.    F 

will  has  conferred  it.  delivery,  gesticulation,  and  even  bis  pi 

The  head  of  the    Cabinet,  Casimir  sonal  attitude  in  the  tribune,  were  all  ^ 

Perier,  declared  his  conviction  that  the  ferent  from  what  they  had  ever  bef( 

pinciple  of  inheritance  should  be  adopted,  been.    It  was  apparent  that  he  was  goi 

out  hke  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  to  try  a  new  shrle  of  eloquence ;  that 

Peel,  in  the  case  of  Catholic  emancipa^  had  laid  aside  his  prelections  and  his 

tion,  he  at  the  same  time  admitted  tlut,  ry,  and  his  pompous  rhetoric,  and  ) 

in  the  actual  state  of  public  opinion  and  adopted  that  famuiar  and  coUo^uial  st 

feeling  in  the  country,  its  adoption  was  which  prevails  generally  in  the  Brit 

impracticable.    With  an  opinion,  there-  House  of  Commons.    In  a  word,  insti 

f<xe,  against  the  measure,  he  neverthe-  of  the   classical   eloquence  in   whi 

less  proposed  to  the  Chamber,  that  the  hitherto,  he  had  had  such  indifferent  s 

peerage  should  only  be  enjoyed  for  life ;  cess,  he  was  tiring  the  conversatio 

that  the  principle  of  an  hereditary  peer-  style.     He   encfeavored    to   make 

age  should  be  renounced  in  France.  House  enter  into  the  spirit  of  this  styl 

M.  Thiers,  on  this  occasion,  delivered  speaking,  by  telling  it  that  this  was 

a  speech  in  many  respects  remarkable,  assembly  of  sensible  men,  and  not 

Admitting  that  he  was  a  supporter  of  the  ancient  forum.    Throwing  off  the  t 

Cabinet,   secretly   paid,   and   therefore  in  which,  hitherto,  he  had  robed  him 

bound,  in  general,  to  aiivocate  its  mea-  when  he  ascended  the  tribune,  he 

sure,  on  this  particular  auestion,  it  is  ap-  there  in  his  individual  person,  as  he 

parent,  from  what  we  have  just  stated,  met  and  chatted  separately  with  the 

that  he  was  free.    It  was,  m  &ct,  an  puties  of  his  acquaintance.    The  sp( 

open  question.    He  knew  the  predomi-  ne  delivered  on  this  occasion  had 

nant  feeling  in  the  country  and  in  the  tainly  been  deliberately  composed 

Chamber,  and  was  well  aware  that  the  written.    Its  comfJete  structure  and ) 

hereditary  principle  could  not  be  main-  and  its  very  language,  were  evidenc 

tained.  \  et  ne  took  the  unpopular  side,  and  this.    The  reasoning  formed  a  chaii 

not  satisfied  with  speaking  m  favor  of  the  artificial  connection  and    regularit 

hereditary  system,  voted  in  favcM'  of  it ;  which  were  very  imperfectly  cono 

thus  going  further  even  than  the  Presi-  by  the  tone  of  conversation  in  whid 

dent  of  the  Council  himself  did.  speaker  endeavored  to  dress  them  i 

It  was  evident,  as  we  have  already  by  the  emsodes  and  historical  anec 

Mid,  that  M.  Thiers  intended  to  produce  with  which  he  so  elaborately  ail 

a  great  impression  on  this  occasion.  For  them.    His  speech  on  this  occaidi 

eight  da^s  previously,  his  speech  was  cupied  four  hours.    His  voice,  na;M 

UUied  of'^in  the  Chamber  and  announced  feeble,  failed  in  the  middle  of  it,  ai 

in  the  newspapers.    It  was  known,  in  was  obliged    to    make    a    consi^JI 

short,  that  a  performance  of  no  common  pause  to  recover  strength  before  hi| 

order  was  designed,  and  expectation  was  proceed.  I 

on  tiptoe.    M.  Thiers,  contrary  to  his        This  speech  was  listened  to  h 

•ustom,  arrived  eariy  in  the  House.    It  Chamber,  and  at  the  period  of  his  | 

was  observed  that  more  than  usual  care  mentary  life  at  which   he  delivJ 

had  been  bestowed  upon  his  external  that  was  a  great  point  gained,  fori 

man,  and  that,  ei«pecially,  he  wore  gloves  !  scarrely  be  said  of  any  cf  his  forol 

It  was  evident  thiat  he  was  going  to  pro-  tions.    M.  Thiers  had  yet  much  t| 

duce  a  profound  impression.     At  last  he  of  parliamentary  tactics.     He  vn 

aacended  the  Tribune  with  a  slow  and  unable  to  carry  his  audience  wil 

deliberate  step,  but  with  the  air  of  negU-  He  produced  an  rflfect,  it  is  true,  al 

gence  of  one  who  is  about  to  discharge  probably,  was  all  he  expected  to  4 

some  common  task,   which  gives  him  ne  did  nothing  for  the  qut^stion  uj 

neither  trouble  nor  solicitude.    He  stood  bats.    The  miccess  he  attained  1 
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aad  not  that  of  his  caiue.    His  prompted  by  traditians  to  a  coorae  df 

speech  amosed  all,  and  was  admired  by  conduct,  to  which  inferior  ranks  conld 

nany,  but  it  peraiaded  none.    While  M.  only  be  conducted  by  reason.    Besides, 

Gaizot,  who  then  far  surpassed  him  as  a  although  it  be  true  thi^  talent  does  not 

naster  of  pariiamentary  eloquence,  would  desceim  from  fsJher  to  son,  and  th^refcxe 

&sten  apcm   some  one  grevX  principle,  inan  hereditary  monarchy,  the  crown  may 

sone  praounent  idea,  and  by  presenting  descend  on  a  head  but  feebly  endowed  by 

it  to  nis  audience  in  various  points  of  nature ;  this  cannot  happen  with  a  body 

view,  render  the  dullest  minds  familiar  consisting  of  several  hundred  individuals, 

with  it,  until  he  would  make  them  beUeve  Among  tbe  families  of  three  hundred 

the  principle  was  their  own.    This  is  peers,  a  fair  average  of  intelligence  will 

eeaentiaUy  the  art  of  a  profepor,  and  always  be  found.    ^K,*^  said  the  speaker, 

iMtfece  the  success  of  M.  Guizot  in  its  wise   fath^«   sometimes   beget  foolic^ 

^ppKcation.    M.  Thiers,  on  the  contrary,  sons,  it  happens  also  that  fooEsh  fathers 

woald  crowd  into  his  speech  such  a  diver-  sometimes  beget  wise  ones."    As  exam- 

«ity  of  toDicfl,  so  intenningled  with  anec-  pies  of  the  descent  of  mental  endowments 

mea  and  kistorieUes,  tiiat  his  discourse  m  the  same  family,  he  produced  the  exam- 

wwemMed  a  piece  of  mosaic,  very  dangling  pies  of  the  Medici  and  Lord  Chatham. 

to  the  eye,  but  having  little  to  engage  Here  he  indulged  his  prop^isity  for  his- 

the  more  reflective  powers  of  the  under-  torical  anecdote,  and  amused  the  House 

standing.    While  the  one  orator  would  with  the  (well  known  in  England)  story 

lepffodoce  the  same  leading  idea  in  many  of  the  younger  Pitt  being  put  upon  the 

ffieeches,  the  other  would  crowd  a  plu-  table  at  six  years  old  to  recite,  for  the 

nlity  of  leading  ideas    into   a   single  amusement  of  the  company,  passages 

npeech.    In    leaving   the    house,   after  from  the  celebrated  speecnes  of  Engush 

hearing  M.  Guizot,  the  deputies  went  orators.    While  he  was  relating  this,  it 

faoBie,  thinking  of  the  subject    In  leav-  was  impossible  for  those  who  listened  to 

ing  the  house,  after  hearing  M.  Thiers,  him  ana  saw  him,  to  avoid  comparing  M. 

tb^  went  home  thinking  of  the  man.  Thiers  himself  with  the  boy  he  descnbed. 

This  speech  on  the  peerage  was  char-  His  diminutive  stature  which   left  his 

adenxed  both  by  the  good  and  bad  quali-  head  alone  visible  over  the  marble  of  the 

ties  which  were  so  apparent  in  the  elo-  Tribune,  his  childish,  shrill  voice,  his 

qoeoce  of  M.  Thiers.    But  the  former  provincial  accent,  and  the  eternal  sing^ 

were  more  than  usually  conspicuous,  and  song  with  which  he  delivered  his  perio£, 

the  latter  were  leas  than  usually  ofien-  the  volubility  with  which  he  poured  forth 

mre.  those  passages  of  history  with  which  his 

Ue  as  usually  exhausted  the  subject  memory  Im  been  stored,  all  irresistibly 

He  took  up  in  succeenon  all  the  common  suggested  to  the  minds  of  those  who  saw 

and  popular  objections  on  the  score  of  the  and  heard  him,  that  he  was  *' himself  the 

uareasooableness  of  hereditary  legislators,  great  sublime  he  drew,"  that  he  was  in 

and  readied  to  them    first  on    general  met  himself  the  surprising  boy,  mounted 

monds,  and  then  ^  argument  deriv^  before  tiie  company    to  astonish  them 

tnm  the  experience  recorded  in  history,  with  the  prodigies  of  a  precocious  me- 

Ue  maintained  that  the  existence  of  he-  mory ! 

R)£tary  rank  was  a  principle  inherent  in  Yet  this  speech  with  aU  its  defects  es- 

haman  society ;  that  wherever  in  popular  tablished  the  reputation  of  M .  Thiers  in 

commotians  its  extinction  was  attempted,  the  Chamber,  and  enabled  the  clearsight- 

it  was  sore  to  reappear ;  he  gave  as  an  ed  to  recognize  in  him  one,  who  must, 

example,  the  creation  of  heremtary  titles  before  the  Upae  of  much  time,  rise  to  em- 

and  rank  under  the  Empire.    But  as  a  inenoe  in  the  afiairs  of  the  state.    This 

natter  of  fad,  ha  disputed  the  irrationali-  speech  was  delivered  in  October,  1831, 

ty  of   the    principle    of  an  hereditary  M.  Thiers  being  then  in  his  thirty-fourth 

fafanch  of  the  le^slature.     What  is  tin  year. 

tihpBction  to  it  ?    That  intellectual  en-  On  the  division  of  the  Chamber  on  the 

^owments  are  n«t  transmitted  from  father  question  whether  the  hereditary  principle 

to  BOB,  and  that  therefore  a  House  of  should  be  recognised  in   the  peerage. 

Lords  may  become  in  time  a  House  of  there  were  in  favor  of  it  only  fortv  votes, 

Fook !    But  be  contended  that  in  the  against  it  three  hundred  and  eighty-six ; 

§m  place,  although  intelligence  does  not  —a  striking  manifestation  of  the  state  of 

al  vays  descend,  traditions  do,  and  that  we  pubUc  opimon  in  France  upon  the  aues- 

&d  mem  detfftniH  from  high  fJEunilies,  tion,  especially  when  it  is  considered  that 
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the  head  oi  the  eabmet  was  from  etxong  ing  (^a  parliamentary  tour <fe/oree,  went 

coDvictioii  in  fovor  of  the  hereditary  down  to  me  Chamber  on  the  morning  of 

piincidb.  the  23d.  He  presented  himself  in  the  Tri- 

M.  Thiers  had  now,  so  to  speak,  sain-  bune,  and  i^xMOffizing  to  the  Chamber  for 
ed  the  ear  of  the  Chamber,  a^  with  his  being  cpmpelleato  depart  from  the  osaffe 
usual  restless  activity  he  took  fiiU  advan-  of  the  House,  by  the  unexpectedly  eany 
tage  of  his  success.  He  spoke  frequent-  period  at  which  the  report  was  called  for, 
hr.  The  House  served  him  as  an  arena  m  giving  a  vivik  voce  and  unwritten  re- 
for  his  oratorical  gymnastics,  and  he  was  port,  he  poceeded  at  once  to  the  subject 
liirtened  to  with  mcreased  willingness  aided  only  by  a  few  numerical  memoran- 
and  obvious  interest  His  physiciQ  de-  das,  and  aelivered  a  speech  of  four  hours* 
fects  and  provincial  disfavors  were  either  duration,  in  which  h^  discussed  and  ex- 
forgotten  or  mentioned  only  as  augment-  hausted  every  topic  bearing  on  the  mat- 
ins the  wonders  acccmpushed  by  his  ter  of  the  budget.  He  plunged  with  the 
tetent,  in  having  surmounted  disadvan-  more  ready  and  voluble  nuency,  into 
tages  under  which  ordinary  men  would  financial,  political,  and  administrative  de< 
have  succumbed.  Fmance  was  a  fiivor-  tails,  unfolded  with  a  logical  perspicuity 
ite  subject  of  discussion  with  him,  and  he  an  arithmetical  order  and  precision,  an^ 
had  some  credit  for  practical  knowledge  intermingled  with  bursts  of  picturesqut 
of  its  administrative  details  from  his  long  oratory  with  which  he  astonished  an< 
and  intimate  connection  with  the  Baron  confounded  the  Chamber.  History,  poli 
Louis.  tics,  public  economy,  questions  of  nation 

Among  the  intellectual  feats  ascribed  al  security  and  proflrress,  were  passed  ii 

to  him,  we  shall  mention  one  which  he  succession  before  his  wondering  hearen 

performed  about  the  period  at  which  we  like  scenes  exhibited  in  a  ma^c  lanten 

are  now  arrived.    In  January,  1832,  the  As  usual  no  topic  was  onutted,  ever 

Chamber  had  been  engaged  in  the  discus-  question  was  marshaled  in   its  prom 

sion  of  a  project  of  law  upon  the  inter-  place  and  oider,  and  the  House  nevertht 

marriage  of  persons  with  their  wives'  less  exhibited  no  signs  of  ilBLtigue ;  the 

sisters  or  husbands'  brothers.    M.  Thiers  hung  upon  his  words.    On  several  occi 

at  this  time  was  named  as  the  reporter  of  sions  in  pauses  of  his  speech,  after  he  h{ 

the  committee  on  the  Budget,  and  the  continueid  speaking  for  nearly  three  houi 

state  of  the  country  was  at  the  moment  they  invitea  him  to  rest,  not  from  fatigi 

such  thai  the  work  must   necessarily  on  their  part,  but  from  apprehension 

have  been  work  of  great  length  and  com-  his  physical   poweiv   being  exhauste 

plexity.    He  expected  that  the  debate  we  **  Repose-vous  en  pere,"  exclaimed  sevei 

nave  just  referred  to  would  have  protract-  deputies.    He  proceeded,  however,  to  t 

ed  to  a  considerable  length,  and  postpon-  close  without  suspension, 

ed  accordingly  the  commencement  or  his  The  budset  was  at  this  moment 

report.    It  happened  unexpectedly,  how-  question  x>f  me  highest  importance.    T 

ever,  that  the  debate  on  the  marriage  country  was  plac^  between  the  dang< 

question  was  suddenly  brought  to  a  close  of  foreign  war  and  the  disasters  of  ci 

on  the  22d  of  January,  the  fiy  on  which  broils.    M.  Thiers   delivered  from  1 

it  commenced  and   the   report  on  the  Tribune  a  complete  tableau  of  the  fin] 

Budget  was  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  cial  condition  of  the  State  past  and  p 

23d.    To  write  a  report  so  voluminous  in  sent,  mix)gling  the  details  with  frequ< 

a  single  night  was  a  mechanical  impossi-  bursts  of  spontaneous  eloquence.     1 

bility,  to  say  nothing  of  the  mental  part  hind  his  demands  for  supplies  he  exhi 

of  the  process.    What  was  to  be  done  7  ed  the  question  of  hfe  or  death  of 

Such  reports  are  always    prepared  in  country. 

writing  and  read  to  the  Chamber  for  this  Throug^ut  this  session  M.  Thiers  ^ 

obvious  reason,  that  although  necessarily  the  extra-oflkial  champion  of  the  nnii 

the  composition  of  an  individual  member  try,  and  alto£;ether  the  most   proorir 

of  the  committee,  they  are  in  fact  suppos-  debater  in  the  Chamber.    The  chol 

ed  to  proceed,  and  do  really  possess  the  broke  out  in  Paris  in  the  Sprine*,  and 

sanction  of  all  the  members  of  the  com-  the  close  of  the  Chamber,  M.  Thiers, 

mittee,  as  well*as  of  that  individual  mem-  hausted  by  his  exertions,  and  willing 

her  who  is  more  especially  charged  with  bably  to  retire  from  the  epidemic,  Bta 

their  composition.    M.  Thiers,  however,  on  a  tour  to  Italy.    On  tbe  16th  of  IV 

pressed  by  the  exigency  of  the  occasion,  Casimir  P6rier  sank  under  the  chol 

and  not  sorry  to  fimi  anoccasion  for  play-  and  the  premiership  became  vacant 
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whick  event  it  wuappueiit  tet  arecon-  that  this  meaaure  was  put  in  force.    To 

stkiitioa  of  the  caUnet  must  ensue.    The  the  astonishment  of  ail,  exceptional  tri- 

pait  which  M.  Thio^  had  played  in  the  bonals  were  at  the  same  time  established 

MBaoD  which  had  just  cloeeo,  was  too  for  the  trial  of  the  accused.    Sentence 

impoctaBt  to  allow  hum  to  be  overlooked  of  death  having  been  pronounced  a^^ainst 

in  the  compositioB  of  the  new  cabinet,  one  individual  by  these  illeeal  courts,  it 

and  he  was  invited  to  return  to  Paris.  was  set  aside  upon  an  appeal  to  the  court 

Towardi  the  dose  of  the  session  popu-  of  cassation.    The  ordonnance  declaring 

okr  distmbaoces  took  place  in  various  the  capital  in  a  state  of  siege  was  soon 

^Barters,  and  repressive  laws  against  tu-  after  withdrawn,  and  the  recoid  of  that 

mnkuooB  aasemhUes  were  passed,  which,  measure,  say  the  defenders  of  M.  Thiers, 

hke  the  other  measures  of  the  cabinet,  only  remains  as  an  evidence  of  the  exist- 

were  advocated  bj  M.  Thiers.    The  re-  ence  of  a  groundless  chimera  and  a  bar- 

aorai  of  the  president  of  the  council  and  ren  menace  on  the  part  of  power. 

the  temporary  leaction  of  the  goveroment,  Meanwhile,  the  Chambm  bein^  about 

ooiuefiient  upon  the  state  of  ministerial  to  assemble,  the  reconstruction  of  ue  cab- 

trmniitioo  which  followed,  augmented  by  inet  was  indispensable  and  presedng,  and 

the  difficulty  of  forming  a  new  cabinet,  many  and  intricate  weie  the  intrigues  by 

emboldened   the    malcontents.     Among  which  that  process  was  obstructed    The 

dttae  who  fell  under  the  effects  of  the  pre-  personal  interference  of  the  sovereign  in 

rmknt  epidemic    at  that    moment  was  the  administraUon  which  has  since  oeen 

Genefal    Lamarque.    Uis    funeral  was  so  loudly  complained  o(  was  beginning 

the  oocaaoD  of  the  assemblage  of  the  re-  already  to  manifest   itself.    The  elder 

poMicas  P>^  in  vast  numbers,  and  an  Dupin  was  invited  to  join  the  new  minis- 

accidental  circumstance,  like  a  spark  fall-  try,  but  he  objected  to  assume  jdnt  re- 

tng  in  a  magazine  of  gunpowder,  caused  sponsibility    with   MM.    Sebastian  and 

oo  this  occasion  a  general  emeute  of  the  Montalivit,  who  had  been  understood  to 

city  and  the  Faubourgs.  be  too  obsequious   instruments  of  the 

A  measure  was  proposed  by  M.  Thiers  royal  wilL  The  chief  difficulty,  however, 
in  this  emergency,  which,  in  after  years,  was  to  find  a  head  for  the  new  cabinet  to 
cast  great  luxl  general  oUoquy  on  his  replace  M.  Perier.  Several  eminent  men 
name,  and  for  which,  until  very  late-  there  were,  but  not  one  to  whom  all  the 
ly,  no  defence  or  explanation  on  lus  part  cdiers  would  voluntarily  submit  to  be  sub- 
has  been  offered  by  himself  or  his  friends,  ordinate.  In  the  absence  of  statesmanlike 
Ob  his  proposition  the  city  of  Paris  was  eminence,  it  was  therefore  proposed  to 
dedarea  in  a  state  of  siege,  a  measure  of  place  Marshal  Soult  in  the  presidents 
an  extieme  kind,  which  could  only  be  ex-  chair,  whose  great  military  reputation, 
citfled  iiy  public  disturbances  of  a  much  like  that  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
BocB  serious  and  extensive  kind  than  none  could  dispute.  It  was  finally  settled, 
tb(we  which  then  prevailed.  accordingly,  tnat  under   the  Marshal's 

The  capUnation  or  apology,  if  it  can  presidency  a  ministiy  should  be  formed, 

be  called  so,  is  to  the  effect  that  on  the  excluding  MM.  Sebastian  and  Montaliv^ 

fareaking  out  of  the  insurrection,  on  the  the  personal  friends  of  the  King,  and 

oocasioa  of  the  funeral  of  General  La-  consisting  of  MM.  Bouthe,  De  Rigny, 

aarqne,  Paris  was  a  prey  to  the  greatest  Hermann,  the  Due  de  Broglie  and  Comte 

anxiety ;  that  it  seemed  to  all  well-dis-  D'Argout,  with  M.  Thiers  as  minister  of 

ftmed  persons  that  the  revolution  of  July  the  Interior,  and  M.  Guizot  minister  of 

was  about   to  be  recommenced.      The  Public    Instruction.      This    cabinet    if 

Fauhoarn  had  risen,  armed  as  one  man ;  known  in  the  history  of  the  day,  as  the 

Ibe  red  mg  had  been  unfurled ;  blood  had  ministry  of  the  1 1th  of  October,  and  it 

been  shed.     At  the  moment  the  insurrec-  constituted  the  ministerial  ^ebut  of  M. 

tkm  was  at  iu  height,  as  it  is  now  said,"**  Thiers. 

M.  Thiers  advised  that,  in  order  to  oppose  The  advent  of  M.  Thiers  to  power  was 

the  excesses  which  were  breaking  out  signalized  by  two  remarkable  events,  in 

vtth  adequate  energy,  the  capital .  c£ould  the  accompushment  of  one  at  least  of 

he  declared  in  a  state  of  siege.    But  which,  the  exclusive  merit  or  demerit 

wtfhoot  any  assigned  motive,  it  was  not  must  be  accorded  to  him.    These  were 

natil  alfcer  the  emeute  had  been  suppress-  the  capture  of  the  Duchess  of  Berri,  and 

tfdaad  trmqnillity  had  been  re-estaUished  the  almost  simultaneous  capture  of  the 

•Laya,VQLl.p.l9a 
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citadel  of  Antweip.    By  the  latter,  the  TTiiere.    Yet  the  place,  and  the  hour,  and 

Belgian  question  waa  set  at  rest,  and  by  the  conditions  annexed  to  the  invitation, 

the  fonner  all  the  surviving  hopes  of  the  were  not  without  danger.    At  that  time, 

elder  Bourbons  were  laid  in  tne  ffrave.  the  part  of  the  Champs  Elys^  which 

As  the  measures  which  terminated  m  this  was  named,  had  the  reputation  of  being 

latter  measure  were  conducted  personally  the  haunt  of  robbers  and  assassins.    It 

and  exclusively  by  M.  Thiers,  we  shall  would  have  been  easy  to  have  sent  agents 

here  relate  them  at  length.  of  the  police  there,  or  to  have  gone  nndei 

The  Duchess  of  Berri  was  known  to  be  their  protection.    But  in  that  case  would 

concealed  \A  La  Vendee  or  its  immedi-  the  informant  venture  to  appear  ?  There 

ate  vicinibr.    The  minister  of  the  Interior  was  reason  for  hesitation,  but  so  mucl: 

resolved  that  she  should  become  his  cap-  was  at  stake  that  the  minister  decided  t( 

tive.    With  this  view  he  ordered  all  the  take  his  chance  of  the  danger, 

agents  of  the  government  and  the  police  He  accordingly  ordered  nis  carriage  t< 

of  that  country,  from  whom  he  coula  hope  draw  up  in  the  main  avenue   of  th< 

to  gain  information  on  the  subject,  sue-  Champs  Elystes,  at  the  6omer  of  th< 

cessively  to  Paris.    The  city  of  Nantes  Allie  des  Veuves,  where  he  descender 

was  supposed  to  be  the  place  of  conceal-  from  it,  and  walked  alone  to  the  appoint 

mentof^tne  princess.    liT  Maurice  Duval,  ed  spot.    Arrived   there  an   individua 

known  for  nis  official  ability,  was  named  emerged  from  among  the  trees,  and  ad 

prefect  of  the  place,  with  a  body  of  the  dressmg  him  by  his  name,  informed  hii 

most  abte  and  active  subordinates.    To  that  he  was  the  writer  of  the  anonymon 

the  various  officials  who  had  been  com-  letter.    This  was  the  man  Deutz,  wh 

manded  to  attend  at  the  ministry  of  the  afterwards  gained  an  infamous  celebrity 

Interior,  M.  Thiers  held  a  decided  and  The  traitor  assumed  an  humUe  and  n 

unequivocal  tone.    The  princess  must  be  spectful  tone.     It  was  the  humility  < 

seized,  but  without  resorting  to  the  least  baseness. 

Tiolence.    "'  No  fire-arms  must  be  borne  It  soon  appeared  that  Deutz  was  tl: 

by  those  in  quest  of  her.    It  is  impossible  depository  of  important  secrets.    He  ht 

to  foresee  the  effects  of  fire-arm»— other  been  employed  as  the  confidential  bear« 

weapons  are  under  the  more  complete  of  dispatches  between  the  exiled  prince 

control  of  those  who  use  them.    There  and  those  absolute  powers  which  favon 

must  be   no  killing;  no  wounding.    If  their  pretensions,  and  had  even  been  tl 

you  are  fired  on,  ck»  not  return  tbe'fii^.  recipient  of  favors  from  the  sovereif 

The  Duchess  must  be  taken  unhurt.    In  pontiff.    He  was  now  about  to  sell  tl 

a  word,  we  desire  to  take  the  Due  D'En-  secrets  of  his  benefactors  to  their  enemic 

ffhien,  but  not  to  shoot  him."    Such  were  M.  Thiers  could  not  esteem  the  wretc 

Sie  instructions.  but  he  nevertheless  made  him  bis  tool. 

Great  difficulties,  however,  stilt  present-  Conducted  to  the  Hotel  of  the  Min 

•d  themselves.    The  information  which  try  of  the  Interior,  and  dazzled  by   tl 

had  been  collected  was  of  a  vague  and  splendor  which  he  saw  around  him,  1 

uncircumstantial  nature.    Fortune,  how-  cupidity  v^as  excited  by  the  hope  of  ga 

ever,  to  which  M.  Thiers,  like  Napoleon,  and  he  at  once  placed  himself  at  the  d 

has  been  so  frequently  indebted,  did  not  position  of  the  Ministry.     M.  Thiers  < 

desert  him  in  this  emergency.    An  anon-  dered  the  commissary  of  police,  Joly, 

ymous  letter  arrived  one  day  at  the  min-  conduct  him  to  Nantes  and  there  ta 

istry  of  the  Interior,  addressed  to  him,  in  such  steps  as  might  seem  best  suited 

which  he  was  told  that  a  person  who  was  the  attainment  of   the    desired   obje 

vnknown  to  him  had  disclosures  to  make  When  thev  arrived  at  Nantes  they  ] 

of  the  highest  importance,  relating  to  her  up  at  the  Hotel  de  France,  Deutz  asnu 

Roval  Highness  the  Duchess  ot  Berri,  ing  the  name  of  M.  Gonzague.     He  i 

and  that  it  he  would  go  unattended  about  mediately  transmitted  information  of 

■ine  o'clock  that  evening  to  a  certain  arrival  to  the  Duchess,  informing  her 

road  called  the  A//^c2e5  Feu rf5,  branching  the  eame  time  that  he  was  the  bearef 

from  the  main  avenue  of  the  Champs  important    dispatches.      M.    Dagiiir 

EljTF^s,  he  would  there  obtain  means  of  was  commissioned  by  her  in  reply  to  i 

procuring  all  the  infonnation  he  desired  Deutz,  from  whom  he  received  a  priv 

relating  to  the  Duchess.  signal  agreed  on  previously.      u'wU 

Such  an  episMe,  it  may  be  easily  con-  cards  of^  address  were  exchangiHl 

eeived,  was  well  calculated  to  pique  the  tween  M.  Dugnigny  anu  the  traitor, 

curiosity  of  so  lively  a  mindaa  tW  of  M.  no  doubt  remained  of  hia  identity. 
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fine,  Dentz  was  introduced  by  Dugoigny  fuge  in  a  place  of  concealment  previooB- 

tnto  a  house  where  he  had  a  long  con-  ly  prepar^  by  fonning  a  cell  in  the  wall 

fe-reikce  with  the  Duchess.     He  soon  af-  behina  the  fireplace,  which  was  covered 

ter  ffocceeded  in  obtaining  an  appoint-  by  the  iron  plate  which  formed  the  back 

Dent  with  her  for  a  second  interview  of  the  chimney, 

which  was  fixed  for  the  Cth  of  November.  The  house  was  to  all  appearance  de- 

Od  this  day  he  had  agreed  to  betray  serted ;  but  the  information  given  by 
his  mistieas,  but  at  the  &st  hour  his  re-  Dentz  was  so  clear  and  precise  that  no 
eolotioa  garo  way  and  he  desired  to  re-  doubt  existed  of  the  presence  of  the 
tiact.  Instead  of  the  Duchess  he  offer-  Duchess  within  its  walls.  A  number  of 
ed  to  dehver  up  Marshal  Bounnont  with  masons  and  some  soldiers  of  the  sapeurs 
whom,  ah»o,  he  had  had  an  interview,  et  pojnpiers  were,  therefore,  summoned, 
But  M.  Thiers  dedined  this,  saying  that  and  the  work  of  demolition  was  com- 
be had  XK>  wish  to  take  a  prisoner  whom  menced.  A  fire  was  hghted  in  the  chim- 
he  would  be  compelled  to  shoot  Deutz,'  ney  behind  which  was  the  cell  in  which 
icill  recoiling  with  remorse  from  the  odi-  the  four  persons  were  squeezed  together, 
ous  part  be  had  undertaken,  now  offered  the  space  bein^  barely  enough  to  aUow 
to  deliver  up  the  correspondence  <^  the  them  to  otand  side  by  side.  A  small  hole 
Ducfaeas.  It  was  too  late,  however,  was  provided  in  the  chimney  plate,  at 
He  had  advanced  too  far  to  retreat  and  which  each  in  turn  applying  the  mouth, 
WM3  compelled  to  fulfill  his  engagement  took  air.    But  the  plate  soon  became  in- 

He  at  length  proceeded  at  the  hour  ap-  tensely  heated  b^  the  fire  lighted  by  the 
pointed  and  was  admitted  to  her  Royal  soldiers  in  the  chimney  and  the  cell  was 
Highness,  with  whom  he  had  a  long  in-  converted  into  a  furnace  ! 
irrnew,  during  which  there  were  no  Mademoiselle  Kersabiec,  unable  long- 
bocmds  to  the  expression  of  his  gratitude,  er  to  suffer  the  torture  to  which  she  was 
and  be  \nitbdrew,  leaving  his  mistress  exposed,  was  at  length  forced  by  her  ag- 
more  deeply  than  ever  impressed  with  his  ony  to  utter  a  cry.  M.  Guibourg  there- 
fidelity  and  devotion.  This  was  the  more  upon  struck  with  his  foot  the  plate,  which 
iixifiuar,  because,  as  it  afterwards  appear-  is  stated  to  have  become  nearly  red- 
eilie  tried,  during  the  interview,  by  cer-  hot,  and  the  party  surrendered  themselves, 
tain  equivocal  expressions  to  awaken  her  The  mother  of  the  legitimate  heir  to 
raraicioas.  the  throne  of  the  greatest  kin^lom  of 

He  had  scarcely  withdrawn;  before  the  the  European  Continent,  pale,  and  almost 

^  snrroondea  by  soldiers,  was  forci-  expiring   advanced  to  General  Dermon- 


Ky  entered  by  the  agents  of  the  police,  court,  saying,  "General,  I  deliver  myself 

putd  in  hand.     The  Duchess,  Mademoi-  to  your  loyalty."  "  Madame,"  replied  the 

«Qe  de   Kersabiec   and  BiM.  Maynard  General,  "you  are  under  the  safeguard  of 

ind  Guibourg  had  only  time  to  take  re-  French  Honor." 


THE    LOOM    OF    LIFE. 

I  STOOD  within  a  busy  room 

Where  many  carpet-weavers  were, 

And  each  did  ^y  a  lofty  loom. 

With  ceaseless  and  with  noisy  stir  ; 

Warp  and  roller,  spool  and  reel- 
It  was  a  curious  scene  to  view, 

While  slow  revolved  each  groaning  wheel, 
And  fiut  the  clashing  shuttles  flew. 

Unnumbered  threads  of  brilliant  dyes, 
From  beam  to  beam  all  closely  drawn 

Seemed  dipt  in  hues  of  sunset  skies. 
Or  steeped  in  tints  of  rosy  dawn< — 
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As  if  a  thousand  rainbows  bright 

Had  been  unraveled,  ray  by  ray, 
And  each  prismatic  beHun  of  li^t 

Was  woven  in  the  fabric  gay. 

Quick— quick  the  cHcking  shuttles  flew, 

And  slowly  up  the  web  was  rolled, 
Sprinkled  with  purple,  red  and  blue, 

And  strewed  witn  stars  of  yellow  gold; 
The  quaint  device  came  forth  so  true. 

It  seemed  a  work  of  magic  power. 
As  if  by  force  of  Nature  grew 

Each  imaged  leaf  and  figured  flower ! 

I  sat  within  a  silent  room. 

While  evening  shadows  deepened  round, 
And  thought  that  life  was  like  a  loom 

With  many-colored  tissues  wound, — 
Our  souls  the  warp,  and  thought  a  thread 

That  since  our  being  first  began. 
Backward  and  forth  h^  ever  sped. 

Shot  by  the  busy  weaver — man ! 

And  aU  events  of  changing  years 

That  lend  their  colors  to  our  life, 
Though  oft  their  memory  disappears 

Amid  our  pleasures  and  our  strife, 
Are  added  fibres  to  the  warp. 

And  here  and  there,  they  will  be  seen^ 
Dyed  deep  in  joy  or  sorrows  sharp  — > 

For  tre  are  all  that  we  have  been  ! 

The  loves  and  hopes  of  youthful  hours, 

Thouffh  buried  in  obhvion  deep, 
like  hi£len  threads  in  woven  flowers 

Upon  the  web  will  start  from  sleep. 
And  one  loved  face  we  sometimes  find 

Pictured  there  with  memories  rife,— 
A  pait  of  that  mysterious  mind 

Which  forms  the  endless  warp  of  life ! 

StiU  hour  by  hour  the  tissue  grows, 

(Memory  is  its  well-known  name,) 
Stained  bright  with  joys  or  dark  with  woes, 

The  pattern  never  twice  the  same  ! 
For  its  confused  and  mingled  gleams 

Display  so  little  care  or  plan, 
In  heedless  sport  the  shuttle  seems 

Thrown  by  the  maddened  weaver — man ! 

And  if  our  conscious  waking  thought 

Weaves  out  so  few  and  worthless  ends, 
Much  more  a  tangled  woof  is  wrought 

When  dream  with  dream  conuningling  blends ; 
.  The  toilsome  scenes  of  weary  days, 

S  night  Uved  o'er,  at  mom  we  see 
monstrous  in  a  thousand  ways, 
Like  fabled  shapes  on  ti^wstry  ! 
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And  as  the  weaver's  varied  braid 

When  turned,  a  doable  wonder  shows^ — 
The  lifffats  all  changed  to  sombre  slmde. 

While  what  was  dim  then  warmly  glows ; 
So  that  which  now  we  think  most  bright, 

And  all  we  deem  most  dark  and  com, 
Will  seem  inverted  to  our  sight. 

When  we  our  inner  life  behold ! 

For  thought  ends  not^ — it  reaches  on 

Throii|^  every  change  of  world  or  clime, 
While  of  itself  vnll  ever  ran 

Hie  restless  flying  shuttle — time ! 
And  when  the  deep-imprinted  soul 

Shall  burst  the  chambers  of  the  tomb, 
Eternity  will  forth  unroll 

The  woik  of  this  our  wondrous  loom !         H.  W.  Parkeb. 


FESTUS.^ 

Tms  book  has  come  to  us,  wafted  on  a  genius  of  humbug  has  obviously  taken 
ferfect  gale  of  puflery.  Did  anybody  criticism  by  the  nose,  and  can  now 
the  like?  Peoj^e  of  the  most  give  success  to  anvthing  that  comes 
eendmentB  and  characters — Cal-  along  in  book's  clothing.  Nothing  can 
Unitarians,  Evangelicals,  Ration-  be  offered  so  false,  or  foul,  or  flimsy,  but 
and  Univeraalists,  nurslings  and  some  huge  bellows  stands  ready  to  blow 
I  of  Kterature,  sage  poets  and  it  into  notoriety.  Surely,  at  this  rate, 
critics — all  agree  in  representing  puffery  must  crack  its  cheeks  pretty 
it  as  a  very  eclecticism  of  po^iy,  philo-  soon, 
ao^,  moffaHty  and  orthodoxy.  Com-  Doubtless,  however,  this  is  all  as  it 
pued  to  the  rest  of  contemporary  litera-  should  be ;  and  we  are  by  no  means  dis- 
*~^  **  Festne,"  it  seems,  is  an  oasis  in  a  posed  to  complain.  It  was  but  just,  that 
-an  Eden  in  a  wilderness ;  and  all  Wordsworth  s  mild  light  should  shine 
ta  profound,  and  original,  and  tender,  quietly  in  its  place,  until  Robert  Mont- 
sad  toacfaing,  and  chaste,  and  voluptuous,  gomery's  will-o'-the-wisp  had  danced 
it  couteutiated  into  it  **  A  most  remark-  round  the  earth,  and  finallv  danced  into 
aUe  and  magnificent  production!"  says  it.  So  long  as  men  need  religious  in- 
sae.  *  Cooteins  poetry  enough  to  set  up  straction,  a  theological  quack  or  dandy, 
tty  poets !"  says  another.  "  The  very  like  Burchard  or  Maffit,  will,  of  course, 
aaoiC  fife  of  a  sincere  and  energetic  make  pew-rents  much  hi^er  than  a 
msmd  C  says  a  third.  *^  A  glor^  and  per-  modest,  unambitious.  Christian  sage ; 
fecttoo  in  the  midst  of  comparative  sterili-  were  it  otherwise,  perhaps  the  p^it 
ty  !**  saTB  a  fourth.  Truly,  the  grand  might  as  well  be  dispensed  with.  Tne 
■■■i-imI  rscmicifation  has  at  last  come  world  would  have  no  use  for  books  of  any 
;  a0  the  Devil  and  the  Deity  have  kind,  if  it  were  already  in  a  condition  to 
together  under  our  author's  banner,  distinguish  and  choose  the  good.  There 
there  is  to  be  no  further  strife  would  be  nothing  for  angels  to  do  for  us, 
their  followers.  Had  Sbak-  could  we  recognizethem  when  they  come. 
daring  his  Ufetiroe,  received  half  Real  worth  suffices  unto  itself,  as  ^virtue 
iae  which  has  already  fallen  to  this  gives  herself  light  through  darkness  for 
he  would  probably  ikve  died— or  to  wade."  No  man  deserves  popularity 
vorse— of  too  much  gfory.  Since  unless  he  be  content  to  do  without  it ; 
the  pohhcation  of  "  Festus,"  tne  author  and  we  show  a  poor  appreciation  of  merit, 
ia  leported  to  have  gone  crazy.  Our  only  when  we  regret  the  habilities  which  en- 
•  "■■ki  is,  thst  anybody  should  have  been  ter  into  the  condition  of  its  growth.  He 
•o  ciasy  as  to  think  him  sane.    The  alone  is  fit  to  be  a  stay  for  (^ers,  who  is 

'  "     uk.  a  Pbem  ;  hw  Philip  James  Bailey,  Barritter-at-Iaw.  Second  edition.  London : 
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himself  stayed  upon  truth;  if  a  man  be  boc^  pdl  the  most  votes ;  the  filthiei 

80  stayed,  popular  censure  will  not  shake  emptier  a  book  is,  the  greater  the  num 

him ;  if  he  be  not,  popular  applause  will  that  can  appreciate  it ;  the  lower  it  f\ 

rather  blow  him  down  than  bolster  him  the  better  its  chance  of  getting  wbii 

up.    Assuredly,  he  who  makes  popularity  or  sucked  into  the  current  of  popular 

the  test  of  truth,  knows  not,  and  deserves  plause.    The  very  ground  of  an  authc 

not  to  know,  what  truth  is.  success  is,  that  he  Soes  not  overshoot 

Human  society  may  be  aptly  enough  reading  democracy,  and  that,  instead 

compared  to  a  pyramid ;  the  number  of  aiming  to  make  them  wiser  and  betl 

individuals  being  greatest  at  the  base,  he  tries  to  persuade  them  they  are  aires 

and  constantly  duninishing  as  we  ascend,  wise  and  good  enough  ;  for   quack< 

The  higher  die  degree,  the  fewer  there  always  proceeds  by  appealing  to  the  n 

be  that  reach  it ;  the  noblest  gifts  cannot  son  of  its  audience  against  the  author 

^n  the  summit  without  great  labor,  nor  that  challenges  this  faith.     None  arc 

Uie  ^atest  labor  without  noble  gifts,  easy  to  be  duped  as  those  who  requ 

Resting  its  broad  base  on  the  earth,  the  their  judgment  to  be  convinced,  and  s 

structure  tapers  up  until  it  pierces  the  sume  to  see  for  themselves  before  th 

skies ;  so  that  whatever  influences  come  trust ;  that  is,  whose  trust  is  altogetl^ 

from  Heaven  diffuse  themselves  from  the  in  themselves.    But  this  is  not  alL     > 

apex  downwards,  ever  widening  as  they  only  is  the  lowest  book  sure  to  hit  t 

descend,  and  reaching  the  bottom  only  l^  greatest  number  of  readers,  but  it  tak 

passing  through  all  above.    The  eye  is  uie  greatest  number  of  books  to  sati;; 

in  the  head,  and  it  is  onlv  through  the  the  lowest  reader.      Thus  we  have 

eye  that  the  body  can  be  filled  with  light  double  incentive  to  the  making  of  b 

Thus,  whatever  enters  at  the  summit  books;  reward  is  in  a  sort  of  geometric 

comes  in  time  to  pervade  the  whole ;  but  ratio  to  worthlessness.    Trutn,  plain  a] 

this  order  cannot  well  be  reversed;    With  unattractive  at  first,  always  improves  < 

some  such  presentiment  as  this  in  their  acquaintance;  the  more  one  sees  her,  tJ 

minds,  authors  were  once  foolish  enough  more  one  wishes  to  see  her ;  ever  groi 

to  write  for  the  wise  and  good,  that  is,  ing  beautiful  in  proportion  as  she  grov 

the  fit  and  the  few ;  they  aimed  to  reach  familiar,  she  of  course  rather  predudt 

mankind  by  beginning  at  the  apex  and  than  provokes  the  desire  of  novelty  ai 

gradually  working   down  to  the  base,  change;  makes  us  prefer  returning  whe 

But  since  every  man  has  become  just  as  we  know  she  may  be  found,  to  venturii 

ffood  as  his  neighbor,  and  a  great  deal  into  untried  regions  in  quest  of  her.  Bi 

better,  this  foolish  method  has  been  aban-  folly  and  falsehood  always  exhaust  the 

doned ;  authors  now  begin  at  the  base  attractions  at  a  single  interview,  and  Ui 

and  work  the  other  way.    The  reading  more  they  tickle  the  sooner  they  tire;  or 

democracy  seem  to  have  a  sort  of  instinct  never  wishes  to  see  them  twice  in  tii 

that  the  natural  course  of  wisdom  is  from  same  form,  but  is  evermore  chasing  afU 

the  earth  upwards,  not  from  the  heavens  the  new  forms  in  which  they  are  eve; 

downwards ;  that  truth  passes  through  more  presenting  themselves.    Thus,  th 

the  base  to  the  apex  of  the  pjrramid,  not  worse  books  a  man  reads,  the  more  c 

through  the  apex  to  the  base.     In  the  them  he  wants ;  as  it  takes  many  object 

literary  priesthood,  therefore,  as  in  the  to  satisfv  a  man*s  lust,  but  only  one  t 

poUtical,  men  must  obviously  be  chosen  satisfy  his  love.    Accordingly,  the  pre 

and  ordained  from  below,  rather  than  sent  age  surpasses  all  others,  both  in  th 

from  above ;  unless  we  suppose  the  pyra-  demand  for  new  books,  and  in  the  supply 

mid  inverted  and  poised  on  its  apex,  so  of    printed    shams.      From    occasiona 

that  henceforth  men  are  to  begin  at  the  showers,  literature  has  become  a  continua 

top,  and  be  promoted  downwards.    Of  freshet,  which  is  so  far  from  fartberini 

course  it  is  those  who  need,  not  those  vegetation,  that  it  is  even  threatening  t< 

who  have  had,  most  instruction,  that  are  wwah  away  the  soil, 
best  qualified  to  select  and  commisdon        But  our  design  is,  not  so  much  to  cen 

instructors ;  for  we  must  not  so  far  sin  sure  the  existing  state  of  things,  as  tc 

against  the  wisdom  of  the  age,  as  to  pre-  account  for  it    That  such  a  book  ai 

some  there  can  be  any  better  test  and  ^  Festus ''  ehoMjump  into  a  reputation 

measure  of  truth  than  the  voice  of  the  which  Paradise  I^ost  hiais  even  yet  hardly 

majority.  groum  into,  is  truly  a  most  sJCTiificant 

But  the  practical  result  of  this  new  phenomenon ;  one  which  we  shall  be  apt 

order  is,  that  the  worst  and  weakest  to  regard  as  ominous  or  auspicioas,  ac- 
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eofdiiv  to  oar  fmhh  in  hmnan  progrem.  details.  The  whole  work,  in  spirit  and 
Doabtfess  it  remilts,  in  part,  nom  the  in  form,  is  ^rickety,  disjointed,  crazy" 
denocntic  principle  of  reversinff  the  old  enough  to  suit  the  most  fastidious  epicure 
orirr,  and  putting  the  base,  or  Droadest  of  lawlessness  and  deformity.  To  all 
kjcr,  of  society  uppermost;  that  is,  of  those  who  take  darkness  for  depth,  and 
sabotttting  the  graved  matters  to  the  rudeness  for  streneth;  whose  brams  have 
>«d{;iDeiit  of  tboae  who  are  least  capable  got  enriched  wim  transcendental  fury, 
of  uodentanding  them ;  and  who,  it  they  and  whose  minds  are  big  with  va^rueness 
were  coatpetent  to  decide  who  or  what  is  and  vacuity,  it  cannot  1^  otherwise  tfaa,n 
beet  adapted  to  instruct  them,  obviously  a  most  delectable  repast ;  in  its  meaning- 
vould  not  need  to  be  instructed  at  all.  less  jargon  they  will  often  find  most  ad- 
How  hi  publishers  are  concerned  in  mirable  expressions  oftheir  own  thoughts, 
oriirinating  and  maintaining  the  present  Like  most  philosophical  poems,  as  they 
ovder,  is  not  for  us  to  say.  One  can  are  called,  ^Testus"  is  neither  good 
hardly  help  seeing  that  their  interest  lies  science  nor  good  poetry,  but  an  indescri- 
Bost  in  mediating  between  such  as  want  bable  medley,  which,  so  far  as  we  know, 
■Dtfaing^  bat  pofik  for  their  labor,  and  such  has  never  been  appropriately  named.  The 
as  want  nothing  bat  shams  for  their  book  contains  neither  prose  nor  verse — 
Booer;  and  they  probaUy  would  not  be  neither  fact  nor  imagination ;  is  made  up 
pofaliAheis,  if  th^  were  ambitious  of  mar-  neither  of  persons  nor  of  propositions ;  in- 
tTi^iom  in  any  eauae  but  that  of  self-  stead  of  life-like  characters  and  passions, 
interest.  Besides,  when  readers  turn  we  have  a  long,  tedious  masquerade  of 
denocnts,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  writers  abstract  ideas ;  and,  generally,  the  only 
viB  torn  demaffogoes ;  and  publishers  hint  vouchsafed  of  a  change  of  speakers, 
are  in  ditty  bound  to  furnish  both  parties  is  in  the  names  prefixed  to  the  speeches, 
with  every  practicable  &cility  tor  the  Lucifer,  it  is  true,  preaches  some  very 
pnoeas  of  motual  gulling.  Far  be  it  strange  doctrine*;  but  not  stranger  than 
vm  OS,  therefofre,  to  bbme  pubHsherB  the  hero,  Festus.  They  seem,  indeed, 
kr  the  oourse  they  take.  Doubtless,  but  duplicates  of  the  same  idea — twin 
tker  are  as  worthy  a  class  of  cormorants  apostles,  giving  a  biform  development  of 
■a  any  other ;  and  are  perfectly  right  the  same  theory ;  and,  for  aught  we  can 
m  bsmbogging  those  who  will  consent  see,  the  discourses  of  both  might  as  well 
to  patitMiixe  tl^m  on  no  other  conditions,  have  come  from  the  same  person.  On 
IC  then,  actinjF  as  mediators  between  the  whole,  they  are  a  little  the  oddest  man 
maitT  and  gnfiibility,  they  do  give  the  anddevil  we  mive  ever  encountered;  and 
ikmdaw  to  kith  sides,  and  take  the  sub-  it  is  somewhat  doubtful  which  shows 
^mmx  to  themselvea  ;  if  they  dispense  more  wit — the  devil  in  attacking  such  a 
aptoneTf  to  authors  and  nothing  to  read-  man,  or  the  man  in  3rielding  to  such  a 
cfft.  ana  pocket  the  results  of  the  process,  devil.  Doubtless,  however,  b^  are  riffht 
miilf  no  one  ooffht  to  blame  them ;  tis  and  true  in  their  kind ;  for  they  are  alto- 
Ihnr  ^txmxiatk.  But  enough  of  orologue.  gether  unlike  anything  else  the  human 
*  F^flCaa  '*  is  certainly  a  most  marvel-  mind  ever  found  or  fancied.  Lucifer,  to 
om  book ;  Dearly  as  marreloas  as  Gene-  be  sure,  is  somewhat  given  to  pouting 
ai  Ton  Tbnmb,  or  the  Kentucky  pnnt ;  against  both  God  and  man;  nevertheless  he 
tad  perkapa  all  had  better  read  it,  just  to  is,  at  bottom,  a  real  friend  of  both  ;  and 
see  what  strange  things  a  great  genius  is,  indeed,  the  only  true  dajrs-man  betwixt 
am  prodace,  imd  an  enlightened  public  them. 

am  amecaate.     Like  wier  monsters.  The  author  is  evidently  a  philanthro- 

dto  book  is  akogether  original ;  nothing  pist,  and  belongs  to  that  class  of  reformers 

•be  hke  it  ever  was,  or,  we  trust,  ever  who  are  going  to  do  an3rthing  that  ought 

vd  be  pnxhieed.    In  this  we  nnist  be  to  be  done,  and  prevent  ever3rthing  that 

Kid  to  apeak  of  the  book  aa  a  ought  to  be  prevented,  by  love.    Love, 

for  where  the  whole  is  so  ex-  with  him,  has  obviously  settled  into  ^  a 

iagly  original,  of  course  many  of  fixed  idea;"  it  is  the  only  idea  he  has; 

parts  can  amd  to  be  borrowed.  The  and  he  has  not  more  than  half  of  that— 

obviounly    undertook  to  ffive  a  if,  indeed,  he  had  the  whole,  it  would  not 

c  development  of  a  ceitain  ttieory.  be  his  onfy  idea.    Like  others  of  his  class. 

We  think  he  has  sneceeded  to  admira*  he  seems  to  regard  God  as  a  mere  phikn- 

Aa  is  the  aoul  of  the  work,  so  is  thropist ;  religions  as  mere  humanity ;  and 

body ;  we  know  not  whether  to  ad-  the  idea  of  retribution,  divine  or  human, 

far  the  principle  or  for  the  «a  too  abauid  to  need  refutation.    Man, 
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he  would  argae,  is  too  noble  a  being  to  religiooB  sentiments,  snch  as  fear,  awe, 
be  punished,  and  God  is  too  philanthropic  reverence;  in  short,  when,  for  tl»&  God 
a  being  to  punish  him,  here  or  hereafter,  of  love  is  substituted  a  mere  deification 
The  vuer  and  wickeder  he  becomes,  the  of  love,  we  must  be  excused  from  it  alto- 
better  opportunity  he  presents  for  the  ex-  eether.  True,  we  are  told, "  God  is  love ;" 
hibition  of  the  Divine  philanthropy ;  and  but  then  we  are  also  told,  ^  God  is  a  con- 
it  is  for  this  purpose  that  the  devil  has  suming  fire ;"  that  is,  to  imperfect  beings, 
been  commissioned  to  seduce  and  deprave  He  is  an  object  of  fear  as  well  as  love-* 
him.  Our  author  would  recognize  nothing  and,  we  may  add,  of  fear  in  proportion  as 
as  true,  or  beautiful,  or  gowl,  for  which  they  are  imperfect.    On  this  pomt,  there- 
love  is  not  the  best  eiq^yression ;  power,  fore,  we  will  venture  to  suggest  there  is 
wisdom,  justice,  honor,  righteousness,  ho-  such  a  thing  as  an  union  of  love  and 
liness— all  these  he  womd  degrade  into  fear — a  thing  which  our  author,  in  com- 
empty  synonyms  of  love.    Man,  whatever  mon  with  many  others  who  have  grown 
he  may  be  or  do,  is  but  the  object  of  love;  wise  beyond  what  is  written,  pitiably 
is  to  be  tauffht,  governed,  disciplined,  cannot  understand.  To  love  without  fear, 
devel(^ped,  by  love ;  and  the  fierce  wars  or  to  fear  without  love,  is,  indeed,  com- 
which  we  read  of  between  Michael  and  paratively  easy;  but  then  either  of  these, 
Satan,  Were  but  lovers'  quarrels  after  and  especially  the  former,  is  considerably 
all,  destined  to  end  in  a  most  loving  worse  than  nothing.    For  when  one  gets 
match  and  lasting  honeymoon.     All  lust  to  loving  without  tear,  he  is  imt  to  pre- 
authOTity  on  earth  and  in  heaven  resolves  sume  he  has  the  perfect  love  wnich  cast- 
itself  into  love,  and  enforces  itself  through  eth  out  fear;  forgetting  that,  according 
love.    Love,  indeed,  is  the  only  absolute  to  this,  there  must  be  some  fear  for  love 
thing  in  the  universe ;  whatever  does  not  to  cast  out,  and  that  none  t»ut  a  perfect 
finaUy  run  up  into  this,  aiul  cannot  be  love  has  a  right  to  cast  it  out ;  so  that 
lealiaed  in  and  through  this,  had  better  his  love  becomes  proud,  conceited,  irrev- 
not  be,  and,  on  the  whole,  is  not     He  erent — is,  indeed,  no  love  at  all,  but  only 
knows  no  law  nor  gospel  but  love ;  will  a  sort  of  appetite.  Thus  do  all  such  super- 
sanction  no  feeling  towards  God,  or  man,  celestial  aspirations  generally  eod  in  rather 
or  devil,  but  love ;  veill  seek  no  heaven,  subterranean  attainments.    Scorning  so 
and  worship  no  divinity,  but  love.    He  base  a  sentiment  as  fear,  and  reaching  at 
finds  nothing  in  nature  but  symbols  of  once  to  the  nobler  sentiment  of  love,  we 
love :  the  wmd,  the  rain,  and  the  sun-  only  miss  them  both.    The  truth  is,  we 
shine,  plague,  pestilence,  and  fiunine,  the  have  to  begin  with  the  humUer  virtues 
li^tning,  the  tempest,  and  the  earth-  before  we  can  reach,and  in  oider  to  reach, 
quake— all,  all  are  but  expressions  of  the  higher.     Our  feelings  cannot  leap 
love.    He  will  allow  no  attrioute  to  God  from  earth  to  heaven  at  one  bound ;  they 
but  love,  no  engine  to  government  but  have  to  climb  up  over  many  steps  before 
love,  no  aim  to  authority  but  love.    All  thev  get  there,  and  in  order  to  get  there  ; 
crimes  against  heaven  and  humanity  are  ana  it  is  to  be  feared  they  will  hardly  get 
but  occasions  of  love ;  all  chastisements  there  at  all,  if  they  scorn  the  degrees  oy 
and  corrections  are  but  exhibitions  of  love ;  which  it  is  appointed  for  them  to  ascend. 
life,  light  and  divinity  are  to  be  loved  into  If^  therefore,  we  can  rise  to  so  high  a  feel- 
us ;  cteath,  darkness  and  deviltry  are  to  ing  as  fear,  we  may  account  it  a  special 
be  loved  out  of  us.  That  the  book  teaches,  gin  of  grace;  and  when  we  find  cor- 
or  rather,  does  nothing  but  teach,  this  selves  free  from  fear,  we  may  be  assured 
■hallow,  conceited,  despicable  morality —  we  are  below  it    But  is  not  love  the  fol- 
a  morality  which  could  only  spring  up  filling  of  the  law  ?    Yes ;  and  so  is  the 
from  the  ashes  of  all  manly  thought  and  flower  the  perfecting  of  the  plant ;  biat,as 
passion,  and  which  goes  to  desiccate  the  nature  now  is,  and  will  probaUy  continiie 
soul  of  every  just  and  no\Ae  and  generous  to  be,  we  have  to  accept  of  several  things 
sentiment ; — thai  the  book  teadies  this  before  we  can  get  the  flower,  and  even 
arrogant  and  impudent  moralitv — the  ofll^  cultii'ate  them  m  order  to  get  it ;  and 
spring  of  weak  heads  and  foul  hearts — is,  what  kind  of  flcnicultare  is  that  which 
doubUess,  enough  of  itself  to  account  for  prizes  the  flower  so  much  as  to  dispense 
most  of  the  a|^plause  it  has  received.  with  the  root,  the  stalk  and  the  leaves  ? 
Now,  we  profess  to  have  some  regard  In  like  manner,  assuredly,  all  love  that  is 
for  ''the  law  of  love ;"  but  when  love  is  worth  the  name,  begins  with  fear,  and 
thus  degraded  into  mere  philanthropy —  grows  out  of  it ;  is,  in  some  sort,  con-> 
poshed  to  the  exclusion  ot  the  more  tnily  ceived  and  bora  of  fear,  and  ripens  up 
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iafeo  cfait  reverencg  winch  evennore  waDn  Why,  he  hasnt  reverenee  enough  to  feel 

•oAly  and  fearfiillj,  u  meek,  and  modest,  his  want  of  it ;  is  so  totally  empty  of  it 

and  reeeryed,  as  feeliiif  imworthy  to  as  to  think  himself  brimful  of  it    He  is, 

mroach  its  object,  ^et  hungering  and  in  short,  so  far  from  having  reverence, 

tmrating  to  be  near  hun.  that  he  even  knows  not  what  it  is ! 

Accordingly,  in  a  book  written  some        Now,  nothing  is  so  petrifying  to  the 

centuries  ago,  we  read  uf  a  wisdom  which  religious   sensibilities    as    this    moving 

begins  with  fear.    This  wisdom  our  au-  amonj^  sacred   things  without  corre- 

thor  seems  to  have  renounced.  Probably  spondW  emotions ;  the  more  we  inspect 

he  started  above  it ;  started  with  the  per-  and  handle  such  things  without  confess- 

fed  love  which  casteth  out  fear.    He  ing  their  sacredness,  the  more  do  we  be- 

seema,  indeed,  to  entertain  a  good  degree  come  hardened  against  them ;  and  when 

of  cootempt  for  those  who  are  so  bigoted  we  get  so  fond  of  them  as  to  hug  and 

as  to  b^gin  with  fear ;  and  expressly  tells  kiss  all  the  sanctity  off  them,  our  love 

■a,  has  obviously  fallen  into  dotage,  or  some- 

-  Nor  baft  the  book  one  UtOe  of  the  truth  l^"«„^?"f-    It  is  often  unsafe  for  us  to 

To  smooth  its  way  to  fiivor  with  the  ^e,  until  we  we  nrepop^  to  ^ore ;  many 

feufoL^  things  ou^nt  to  be  hidden  from  the  eye 

until  the  heart  is  made  ready  for  them; 

^^"*^^  ^  without  excep-  for  fools  do  but  wax  in  foUy  by  gazing  at 

tioo,  the  mort  irreverent  thing  we  ^ve  what  angels  fear  to  look  on.    According- 

cverseen.     Instead  of  nutting  his  shoes  ly  certain  truths  seem  to  have  been  veUed 

froB  cff  his  fieeC  when  he  comes  to  holy  fi^,m  the  understanding,  on  purpose  that 

fTvmod,  he  rather  pots  on  an  additional  they  mi^t  first  make  a  lodgment  in  the 

fur.    He  wears  his  loftiert  looks  when  heart.    They  come  as  mysteries— truths 

m  the  awfiileet  Presence ;  and  gives  us  enveloped  in  awful  obscurity— to  aflect  us 

the  grtfilyiiig  inlbrmation,  that  through  finer  senses,  deeper  avenues  than 

„     ^  ,  .         ^  -        J         _!.  the  understanding  knows  of ;  to  inspire  us, 

"  •'^^  •^^^^  «^  ^^  5  tnd  none  who  in  ways  past  ouTfinding  out,  with  ^rtain 

A  heart  of  kiDdoes.,  reverence  and  love,  ^^^^^^.^  ^A^  ^"^  "^^"^  ^  k  ^' 

Bat  d.r«  look  God  in  the  fiKe  and  ask  His  c?me  humble,  and  reverent,  and  submie- 

MniUf*  Bive,  in  order  to  know  them.    They  thus 

-_  „  _.       .    .  ,     .     begin  at  the  heart — the  centre  of  our  be- 

Nbwing  out  this  pnnciple,  he  every-  ing__and  build  outwanls ;  while,  if  they 

vhere  practices  a  »°^i^tywith^^  began  at  the  surface— the  understanding 

tkngs  which  u  r»fly  the  groesert  fom  _4o  build  inwards,  they  would  only  ob- 

iT  invTeffeBce ;  a  £umhanty  which  is  far  gtmct  and  foreclose  the  ground  they  were 

an  the  most  violent  antipathy,  buUding  on;  block  up  their  very  access 

it  tedles  and  presses  but  to  ^nd  passage  to  the  heart    Indeed,  the 

and  degrade.    His  naanner  to-  mind  is  made  apprehensive  of  them  only 

nich  things  is,  emphatically,  hail,  by  this  moral  or  reUgious  preparation ; 

weUmet!    He  evidently  belongs  without  this,  all  the  knowledge  it  gets  of 


10  th^  daaa  of  wwirfupers  whose  motto  them  only  "  puffeth  up ;"  and  wo  be  to  the 

"^  "**  oa  go^boldly  to  the  thrwie  of  band  that  shall  dare  to  strip  them  of  their 

gnee  ;**  and  who  <«(>  go  boldly,  as  if  titeir  holy  mysteriousness— dissect  and  anato- 

were  their  equal.    Nay^U-bred  nu^e  them  to  the  understanding— before 

MO  treat  tiieir  equate  with  •  far  ^e  have  learnt  to  revere  them;  for  after 

diMamand  ceremoniow  jwpect  ^e  have  learnt  to  revere  them,  we  MH 

ttaa  these  worriupers  do  tbetr  Maker,  bardly  wish  to  see  them  dissected  and 

We  May,  mdeed,  say  this  manner  pro-  anatomized.    When  they  have  wrought 

ceeds  from  km ;  bat  it  w  only  ttet  kind  their  appropriate  eflfect  in  subduing,  chas- 

rf  k»w  whidi  pranpta  to  theviolation  of  tening,  and  humbling  us,  then  the  under- 

ito  o^ect.    AfjeAKNi  to  our  MAker  is  apt  gtanding  acting  subordinately,  may  also 

tote  at  lea^  distant  and  reserved,  and  IB  actsaSy.  But  wn/iZ they  have  done  this, 

iheeefoe  fcr  less  oflensive,  evinoea  much  the  understanding,  acting  independently, 

less  mofance  even,  than  the  confidence  acts  but  to  err ;  for  Providence,  ever  wiser 

vydi  inuto  no  distniiA^  of  ourselves.  ^^^  j^nder  to  us  than  we  can  be  to  oui^ 

AadfBC  this  anthor  has  the  coohiess  to  selves,  will  have  us  act  by  faith,  not  by 

■•■•>  knowledge,  and  has  so  ordered  things 

"^  An  tlHit  it  said  of  Deity,  is  said  that  we  see  but  to  stumble,  and  the  better 

la  love  aad  revercDce."  our  sight  the  more  we  stumble,  unlees 
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onr  path  be  strewn  with  light   from  hope  at  least  to  bore  some  holes  into  it 

heaven.  Perhaps  the  only  effect  of  all  the  wounds 

We  have  sometimes  almost  doubted  we  can  give  will  be  to  sting  it  into 
whether  Milton  did  not  overstep  the  greater  activity.  Well,  be  it  so ;  for  we 
bounds  of  strict  propriety,  in  making  so  feel  assured  mat  the  more  there  be  to 
free  as  he  did  with  noly  names  and  per-  get  drunk  on  it  now,  the  more  there  will 
sons :  in  this  respect,  however,  Milton  is  be  to  curse  it  when  they  get  sober  again ; 
modesty  itself  compared  to  the  author  of  and  one  of  nature's  methods  for  convinc- 
"  Festus."  That  our  author  may  not  ing  men  they  are  fools,  that  is,  for  mak- 
have  been  aware  of  his  irreverence,  and  ing  them  wise,  is,  by  betraying  them  into 
so  not  have  intended  it,  is  really  no  ex-  fouies.  Of  course  nothing  so  effectually 
cuse  for  him.  We  have  known  men  who  teaches  children  to  keep  out  of  the  fiie 
sincerely  thought  themselves  perfect ;  but  as  the  getting  well  burnt, 
their  sincerity,  iti  our  judgment,  only  Most  poets,  when  handling  sacred 
made  against  them ;  for  notliing  but  the  themes,  scrupulously  avoid  transcending 
most  overweening  conceit  of  themselves  the  written  Word.  Oppressed,  perhaps, 
could  ever  have  made  them  sincere  in  with  a  kind  of  superstitious  awe,  they 
such  a  conviction.  Men  mav  sincerely  do  not  venture  on  any  superscriptural 
think  themselves  very  religious,  when  announcements.  They  seem  to  think 
thev  have  no  religion  at  all ;  but,  if  they  that,  in  writing  on  such  subjects,  reve- 
had  any  right  feelings  or  principles  in  rence,  modesty  and  reserve  are  entitled 
regard  to  themselves,  they  would  not,  in  to  a  pretty  prominent  phice ;  that  even 
face  of  the  admonitions  and  assurances  the  principles  of  art  and  of  good  taste 
given  them,  fall  into  such  a  piece  of  pre-  reqmre  that  these  elements  be  not  alto- 
sumption.  It  is  by  preferring  the  voice  ffether  excluded  ;  that,  in  short,  the 
that  speaks  within  them,  to  the  voice  that  Muses  do  not  belong  to  that  class  of  be- 
speaks from  above,  that  they  get  thus  de-  ings  who  "  rash  in  where  an^s  fear  to 
ceived  and  betrayed.  It  is  one  of  the  tr^d."  But  the  author  oT** Festus" 
lies  which  they  are  all  the  guiltier  for  submits  to  no  such  slavery  of  the  mind, 
being  duped  by.  From  the  freedom  with  which  he  makes 

Nevertheless,  "  Festus"  comes  to  us  a  original  disclosures,  one  would  think  he 

sacred  poem.    Men,  it  seems,  whose  hon-  had  been  specially  authorized  to  oomplete 

esty  we  dislike  to  question,  whose  judg-  the  Revelation  begun  by  the  prophets 

ment  we  wish  to  respect,  "  have  been  and  evangelists  oi   old.      Probably  he 

much  impressed  with  its  sacred.  Christian  draws  from  the  same  source  with  them ; 

character."     When  we  compared  our  is  their  compeer,  not  their  pupil ;  and, 

first  impression  of  the  work  Mrith  their  his    authority    being    co-orcunate    with 

statements  respecting  it,  we  knew  not  theirs,  of  course  he  owes  them  no  partic- 

what  to  think,  and  were  forced  to  con-  ular  deference ;  if  he  transcends  their 

elude  that  either  we  or  they  "*  had  eaten  statements,  it  may  be  their  fault,  not  his. 

of  the  insane  root  that  takes  the  reason  We  know  not  how  else  to  account  for 

prisoner."     Again  we  set   about   the  such  disclosures  as  the  following.  The 

poem,  hoping  and  trying  to  correct  our  Angel  of  Earth  is  represented  as  remon* 

impression ;  but  it  was  of  no  use ;  all  strating  against  the  threatened  destmo- 

our  efforts  to  correct  only  went  to  con-  tion  of  his  world,  on  the  ground  of  its 

firm  it.     We  have  spared  no  pains  to  being  the  altar  on  which  was  made  the 

make  our  impression  right,  and  we  are  g^reat   sacrifice    for    sin.      Ignorant,  it 

satisfied  it  is  right ;  at  afl  events,  if  it  be  seems,  of  what  is  going  on  in  other  paita 

wrong,  it  is,  we  fear,  incorrigible.    £u-  of  creation,  he  thinks  Uie  earth  has  oeen 

logy  alter  eulogy  has  been  written  upon  especially  favored  and  hallowed  in  this 

the  poem,  but  no  voice,  so  far  as  we  event     The  language  in  which  be  is 

know,  has  been  raised  against  it.    Such  answered  will,  of  itself,  sufiiciently  indi- 

being  the  case,  we  shall  offer  no  apology  cate  the  source  of  the  aiftwOT. 

for  canvassing  its  claims,  somewhat  «e-  «•  Think  not  I  lived  and  died  for  earth 
verely  and  at  length,  bo^  as  a  work  of  alone, 

art,  sind  as  a  code  of  morals.    The  thing  My  life  is  ever  tuffmng  for  lore, 

may,  it  is  true,  be  above,  or  below,  or  In  judging  and  redeenung  worlds  is  spent 

beside  our  criticism  ;   nevertheless,  we  Mine  everlasting  being.*' 

shall  criticise  it,  or  criticise  ai  it    We  In  another  place  he  informs  us,  tfaat 

may  not,  indeed,  be  able  to  kill  it,  but,  if  «« Who  spurn  at  this  world's  pleasures  lie 
it  be  made  of  penetrable  stuff,  we  shall  to  God ; 
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Aad  dfeowdicy  an  not  worthy  of  the  next,  upon  the  sons  of  men ;  and  this  book  ia 

TUeaevegt  point  wherein  we  come  to-  the  resnlt  of  his  drawingB  down.    Surely 

w;*^  God,  ,  .  .      ^  BO  one  has  ever  pretended  to  a  higher 

li  lorii^-<niking  love— and  being  bap-  miggion,  or  broug^  better  credenSalfl. 

P^'  Coming  with  such   authority   he  waa, 
ProhaWy  the  prophets  and  apostles  of  doubtless  justifiable  in  finishing  old  dis- 
M  were  either  ignorant  of  these  facts,  pensations  or  making  new  cmes.    I«t 
or  <fid  not  see  tit  to  announce  them.    To  ^.  *"«  youth,  therefore,  be  urged  as  en- 
be  rare,  the  author  works  no  miracles  to  titling  him  to  unpunity,  or  to  clemency. 
accredit  his  rerehUions,  unless  the  recep-  The  appropriate  virtue  of  youth  is  mod- 
tkn  faia  book  has  met  with  be  a  mirecle;  esty,  and  if  he  be  oW  enough  to  abjure 
bat  it  is  to  be  hoped  men  have  now  got  this,  he  is  old  enough  to  be  treated  sim- 
siA^ntly  enlightened  to  recognize  the  ply  as  he  deserves.     In  a  passage  of 
inith  without  any   such    endorsement  which  we  knpw  not  whether  the  poetry 
Of  course  Heaven  wouW  not  reveal  any-  ^  more  beautiful  or  the  egotism  more 
tBng  that  shouM  transcend  the  reason  disffusting,  the  authcw  says  that  he  hun- 
of  a  tnnaoendentalist.     Assuredly,  such  ^^) 

a  man  needs  no  miracles,  for  he  will  not         <*  Like  other  bards,  was  boro  of  beauty, 

be  caught  acceptinjg  a  revektion  on  any  And  with  a  natural  fitness  to  draw  down 

odfeer  tnan  interaal  evidence ;  that  is,  its  All  tones  and  shades  of  beauty  to  his  soul, 

eooformity  to  his  reason.'*  Even  as  the  rainbow-tinted  shell,  which 

Prom  the  specimens  we  have  given,  it  ,,.,      ,      ^'®?  ,,      •  ^  .  .    .    „ 

wiB  he  aeen  Xonoe,  that  our  au&or  is  a  Mijes  deep  at  bottom  of  the  sea.  bath  all 

pMty   boU  thinker  and  speaker,  espe-  Colors  of  skies. jmd  flowers,  and  gems,  and 

'   n      r        mi.       u      i.  plumes, 

™7  for  one  SO    young.      The   book  y^^d  all  by  nature  which  doth  reproduce   . 

aboands  m  reivelatiODa  which  no  one  can  ut^  loveliness  in  seeming  opposites." 
ail  to  reoogmze  as  ^  highly  important,  if         ,  .  ,        «       ,^ 

trae."    lafeed,  nothing  strikes  one  ofty  And  in  another  place  he  says, 

ewr  or  harder,  while  reading  it,  than  the  «« He  wrote  the  book,  not  in  contempt  of 
tmbar*9  surprising  familiarity  with  the  rule. 

Drrine  coonseis.     But,  how  much  soever  And  not  in  hate,  but  in  the  self-made  rule 

one  Dsay  marvel  at  the  contents  of  the  Tbat  there  was  none  to  him,  but  to  himself 

bonk,  he  is  by  no  means  to  doubt  their  He  was  his  sole  rule,  and  had  right  to  be." 
tnrth.    Of  course  such  a  mode^  youth        All  this  looks  as  if  the  author  knew 

vmU  not    ventme   thus   to   develope  ^hat  he  had  done,  and  why  he  had  done 

Qmstianity  <wt  of  the  chiyaahs  into  the  it;and,at  aU  events,  did  not  mean  to 

hrttarfly  oq  Ius  own  reepcosibihty.    Ac-  pjead  youth  or  ignorance  in  extenuation 

coR&ttgiy  he  has  taken  eare  to  inform  us  of  fiiults ;  and  if,  as  he  assures  us, 
aJ  aboot  the  source  and  occasion  of  his        „  ir*^w»K;n*r  .i.^,-^  .(r«in^  ,»  mv^A.  if. 
Ascioaores.     •*  He  spake  inspired ;  night  Everyth^ng^urged  agamst  it  proves  its 

md  day  thought   came  unhelped,  un-  And  fiiithfulness  to  nature.'* 

■>aghC  like  blood  to  his  heart :  God  was  ,     ,  ,  , .       ,    .  .„       , 

v^^oi ;  and  bade  oU  Time  unclasp  «^®^y  "^  *"<>  '^i*  admirers  wiU  rather 

^  bean  to  the  youth,  and  teach  the  thank  than  blame  us  for  censuring  it 

kaA  o(  asea.*'    And  yet  **the  course  of  His  effrontery,  in  thus  avowinj;  what  We 

sMdy  be  want  thiough  was  of  the  soul-  ^^d  supposed  everthingcallhig  itself  man- 

laek."    Stnnge  be  should  have  racked  "^^  woM  be  ashamed  to  confess,  is  cer- 

faM  8o«]  ao  tefiibly  for  thoughts  which  tainly  deserving  of  wonder,  if  not  of  an- 

CHe  aobelped  and  undesired.    PerhMs,  plause.  But  'tis  part  of  his  creed,  that "  bell 

hawwar,  hia  labor  was  in  prying  open  *«  ^^^^  bearable  than  nothingness:"  and 

^aoal  to  let  the  divine  afflatus  blow  he  seems  to  think  that  scorn  ofeverything 

tengh.     Again,  speaking  of  himself,  the  oast  has  looked  upon  as  wise  and 

ba  tab  aa,  S^^  *®  the  surest  way  to  win  the  favor 

of  the  present.    Perhaps  he  is  right  in 

•*Tis  no  taric  for  suns  ^\g^  though  we  confess  ourselves  forced 

TeAiM;  hekoew  himeelfalwidordaiued,  ^  regaidit  as  rather  an  equivocal  com- 

M*.  tf»D  »sfar«l,  inspirited  of  God."  ^j.^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^      ^ 

Thas  it  appears,  the  book  and  all  itf        The  poem,  we  are  informed  in  the  out- 

^^T^Wfftfi  fAiTM*  through  the  author,  not  set,  is  a  sort  of  abstract,  and  fifth  essence 

bum  him ;  he  was  but  an  electrical  rod,  of  human  life,  or,  in  the  author*s  own 

to  draw  down  the  lightnings  of  heaven  words, "  a  sketch  of  world-Ufe ;"  especial- 

L  4 
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Iv  ^  the  life  of  yoath,  its  powers,  aims,  **  The  mortal  is  the  model  of  all  men.** 

cleeds,  failinffs ;  the  manifoui  and  mani-  «  The  hero  it  the  world-man  in  whose 

fest  foibles,  foDies,  trials,  sofferinffs  of  a  heart 

Toong,  hot,  unschooled  heart  that  has  had  One  passion  stands  for  all,  the  moit  in* 

Its  own  way  in  life."    Of  course,  if  the  dulged." 

heart  had  not "  had  its  own  way  in  life,"  Of  coarse,  therefore,  the  hero  is  as  pe- 

the  delineation  wonld  not  be  "  a  sketch  of  culiar,  as  sui-generis,  as  the  book  itself; 

wm'ld-life,"  as  it  is,  since  the  hearts,  of  we  have  never  found  anything  at  all  re- 

the  young  are  always  left  to  their  own  sembling  him.    Hitherto  it  has  been  our 

instincts  and  impulses,  without  external  fortune,  or  misfortune,  to  see  none  but 

guidance  or  restraint  '  Again  the  author  men  of  particular  times  and  places ;  the 

says,  man  of  lUl  times  and  places,  or  of  no 

"  All  along  it  is  the  heart  of  man  ?"»?  °<>^  P^*^'  ^e  ^^«  ''^''^iLit^i,'^ 

Emblemed,  created  and  creaUve  mind/'  j^cky  as  to  meet  with  save  in  bad  books ; 

in  short,  we  have  known  men  of  various 

Nevertheless,  our  author  does  not,  like  national  and  individual  peculiarities ;  but 

other  bards,  draw  man  dressed  the  model,  the  prototype  of  all  men,  the 

"  In  manners,  customs,  forms,  appear-  ^  ^ho  was  all  without  bemg  any  of 

t^acei,  them,  we  have  not  seen,  or  had  not  until 

UwB,  places,  Umes,  and  counUess  acci-  we  read  "  Feetus."    So,  also,  of  Lucifer; 

dents  he  has  nothing  in  common  with  any  of 

Of  peace  and  polity  ;.**  the  devils  hiuerto  discovered ;  he  is  a 

*              •              ^              •  touch,  or  rather,  several  touches  above 

*'  It  is  a  ttatued  mind  and  naked  heart  all    that  heathenism  has    imagined,  or 

Which  is  struck  out."  Christianity  revealed.    We,  in  our  sim- 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  human  mind  P"^^'  ^i^'^r  '"^^  ^  ^ 

stripH  of  everything  advenUUous,  and  5"?°»y  of  God  ana  man,  ever  latoring  to 

pre^Snted  without,  coSceahnent  or  disfig-  ^^^^  ^U?^  ^  destroy  the  o^r ; 

Siement,  in  aU  its  mrtive,  essential,  uiS.  P«>"<*»  wbeUious,  unteachahle.  and  un- 

versal  elements  and  attributes.    We  may  governable  |ahw  and  decmyer.seducuijg 

be  assured,  then,  that  here  is  "  the  truth,  °»«°  5!^^°*  ^^S"  *^u-  "^^i^  ^' 

the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  ^.T^  ^^^I!*^''"',  •P'*^  ^"^wV^?" 

truth,"   that   the    author   hIS    pierced  ^«-    The  devil,  it  seems,  is  but  God  a 

through  the  accidents  of  local  and  indi-  shadow : 

▼idual  nature,  to  what  is  central  and  uni-  "  There  is  but  one  great  right  and  good, 
versaL    If,  therefore,  we  find  anything  ^   ^     •**<*        u  j    *u       r     ^    x. 
here  which  seems  to  contradict  our  ob-  ^nd  wrong  are  shades  thereof,  not  sub- 
servation,  it  is  because  we  have  not  gone  stances , 
far  enough  into  things ;  because  we  have  r^  that "  God  is  all  that  the  devil  teems** 
stopped  at  or  about  ue  surface,  while  our  lu  other  words,  Satan  turns  out  to  be  aoHtj 
author  has  gone  to  the  centre  and  core,  a  most  reUgious  and  veracious  personage 
Na^,  that  he  differs  firom  all  who  have  in  disguise ;  the  most  obedient  servaoEt  of 
wntton  before  him,  and  even  contradicts  God    and  the  most  untiring  fnend  of 
them,  is  itself  a  kind  of  proof  that  he  is  man ;    incurring   God's  wnSh  that  he 
right ;  for  is  it  not  a  fact  that  others  have  may  the  better  work  out  his  wiU,  and  en- 
given  us  merely  some  of  the  clothes  and  ticing  men  into  sin  that  he  may  the  bet- 
skin  of  humanity  ?  and  must  he  not  per-  ter  effect  their  salvation ;  ever  breaking 
force  contradict  them,  who  grasps  and  the  word  of  promise  to  the  ear,  bat  keep- 
nnfokls  the  heart  7    Thus  we  may  know  ing  it  to  the  hope ;  alwavs  uttering  me 
this  representation  is  true  in  proportion  profoundest  trutns,  which  seem  lies,  in* 
as  it  differs  from  all  others  that  we  have  deed,  but  only  because  they  are  so  vety 
teen.    The  more  our  author  contradicts  profound  that  we  cannot  see  their  troth, 
common  experience,  the  more  evidence  To  be  sure,  he  seems  the  enemy  of  God 
we  have  of  his  superior  insight.  and  man,  striving  to  defeat  the  one  and 
Festus  himBelf  is,  it  seems,  the  repre-  destroy  the  other;  but  this  is  because  be 
■entative  of  all  mankind ;  an  impersona-  knows  the  shortest  road  to  perfect  holi* 
lion  of  the  whole  human  race,  concen-  ness  and  happiness  lies  through  the  op- 
trating  and  embodying  all  that  belongs  to  posite  extremes  of  wickedness  and  mise- 
man  as  man,  and  excluding  all  he  has  as  a  rv :  so  that,  if  men  would  reach  heaven, 
member  of  any  particular  nation,  society,  they  must  not  turn  about,  but  drive  faster 
or  fiunily.  ahead ;  and,   instead   of  forsaking   th/ 
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devil,  tiy  to  ontBtrip  him  in  tbe  wa^  he  is  upon  piroolamation  is  made,  that  the  des* 

foiof .    Our  aathor  and  the  devil  have  tined  victim  of  h»  benevolent  enmity,  as 

•ecertaioed  that,  one  of  the  elect,  is 

*"  When  creatSTCt  itray  "  Hallowed  to  the  endc  of  Heaven. 

FnthMt  from  God,  then  warmett  towardi  That  though  he  plunged  his  toul  in  sin 

them  hanii  ^^^  »  "^o"* 

Hk  love,  erea  aa  the  nm  beams  hotliait  on  ^  ^»t»>  »^  ^^^^  ^^"^'^  «ling  to  him." 

Tbt  earth  whea  distant  most  f*  Next  comes   an  announcement   to  the 

and  that  -death  is  but  the  meeting  to-  ^r^^yj^"^,^^  ^^  ?^r?*^^«  ^  ^^ 

father  of  dBstractioD  and  salvation?*  so  ^^^  "*®  hero's  hfe;  at  which  announce- 

Ctwhcn  death  is  threatened  to  the  guil.  ment  the  angel  irf  earth,  wh<^  it  ewm^ 

ly,  the  meaning  is,  they  shall  be  desfaxiy-  h"  not  pne<r  so  deeriy  into  the  Dinpe 

1^  into  salvaSm.     Now,  we  would  not  counsels  as  our  author,  is  jneatly  dis- 

pretend  to  doabt  the  truth  of  this  repre-  *^?^5  but  Lucifer,  aware  ftat  the  end 

Mlation;    bat  we  wonder  our  author  of  the  presentworld  is  to  be  but  the  be- 

should  thus  let  out  the  secret  of  the  devil's  ^^  ^^  »  better,  is  as  greatiy  dehghtr 

food  intentions  toward  us,  lest  by  so  ^' 

QKDg  he  might  defeat  them.    The  devil  «  The  world  shall  perish  as  a  worm 
can  succeed  in  his  benevolent  Upon  destruction's  path ;  the  universe 
ooly  on  condition  that  we  be  Evanish  like  a  ghost  before  the  sun, 
ignoimnt  of  them.     He  is,  indeed,  a  Yea,  like  a  doubt  before  the  truth  of  God, 
0?  holv^  bene6cent  traitor,  iidio  does  Yet  nothing  more  than  death  shall  perish.- 
•»a  only  that  good  may  come ;  who  has  And  is  the   whole  universe,  than,  no- 
la  aaon  oar  enemy,  in  order  to  be  oar  thing  but  death  ?    Bat  diia,  we  preaome} 
linend ;  whone  boaineeB  it  is  to  nnugg^  is  one  of  the  profoond  inconaiatenciea 
good  into  na  ooder  the  disguise  of  evil :  which  the  author  boasts  of,  probably  aa 
Id  aedoce  us  into  righteousness,  and  be-  evincing  his  c(xnpetency  to  make  new 
tiay  OS  into  heaven.    To  acquaint  us,  revelationa.     Pernapa,   however,  while 
(ferefoce,  with  his  deagns,  is  certainly  openipg  the  old  mjrsteriea,  he  thoog^ 
the  sorest  way  to  thwart  them ;  it  is  to  best  to  supply  their  place  with  new  ones; 
he  feaied  we  ahaU  hardly  consent  to  go  and  this  is  one  of  the  sobatitates. 
aloag  with  him,  after  we  have  learnt  to ,      The  preliminariee  to  the  temptation 
what  a  meeting  of  eztzemea  he  ia  leading  being  all  adjusted  in  the  &rst  scene,  the 
■a.    Aaaaredly,  if  men  choose  darkness  second  brings  us  pat  npon   the   hero 
■dber  than  hgfat  becaoae  their  deeds  are  himaelf.    Featna,  who,  though  hitherto 
fviL  thsy  will  be  ant  to  back  out  of  the  untempted,  we  should  think  had   joat 
dkikBaas,  when  tola  what  a  flood  of  light  emerged  finom  a  debauch,  where  he  has 
dbey  are  appfoachiBg.    Strange  our  an-  reveled  himself  into  satiety  and  disgusti 
**^~  did  BoC  think  of  this,  and  conclude  it  comes  before  us  musing  upon  the  vanity 
to  leave  the  revehtion  of  such  things  of  earthly  pleasures,  ai2  the  meanness  of 
the  Scriptaraa  have  left  it    Bat  human  life.    Though  bleat  through  child- 
I  he   tfainka  the  time  has   now  hood 

for  the  myateriea  to  be  opened. 

FW  the  preoent,  however,  we  are  chiefly        "  With  all  the  sweet  and  sacred  ties  of 

BOBffnad  with  the  book  as  a  work  of  ^  ^^> ,  ,  .        -^      i> 

.  The  prayerful  love  of  parents,  pride  of 

The  beginmag  of  te  poem  aeema  to  p^ogperity,  IlTd  heklrh.  and  ease,  the  aids 

■?  h«,«JCT«^  *>T  »  PM«««  m  the  Of  learning,  social  converse 


-j^ —   mi      -*!.   -        -        j^  w.  .w-.«.«^, -^^—  ,^«.^..w  with  the  good 

of  Je6:  *" Now  there  waa  a  day  ^^j^  w^;  hopeful,  generous.  aaniast» 
the  aoos  or  God  came  to  preeent  rich 

before  the  Lord,  andf  Satan  in  common  with  high  spirits,  loving  truth 

thsm.''     The  scene  And  wisdom  for  their  own  divinestsalvas;^ 
apaaa  m  Maava,  with  a  hymn  £pom  the  i.   i*  j   i. 

fUiplJM  and  Chemfaim  to  the  Oeator,  "^y  «ven  in  youth,  he  finds  he  canenjoy 

wbcLiafcaowed  1^  Locifer  in  a  long,  „  Nought  which  has  not  the  honied  sting 
' — I  hnat  of  pniae,  endmg  m  a  prayer  ^       of  sin; 

hhuly   to  temfft  **  a  certain  yooth  j\^^x  wanton  whetting  of  the  soul,  whicht 
the  sooa  of  men.''    Of  course  hia  while 

wcth  00  maoh  real  and  de-  It  gives  a  finer,  keener  edge  for  pleaBare» 

gsanted;  where*  Wastes  mora  and  duUa  the  sooner  " 


.»» 
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and  since  his  heart  has  got  "  dizzy  with  that  he  cannot  enjoy  them,  vows  to  **  re- 
its  drunken  dance,"  he  is  resolved,  that  new  it  in  him ;"  to  make  it 
"  the  voluptuous  vanities  of  life"  shall  «*  The  bosom  favorite  of  every  beauty, 

"  Enchain,  enchant,  and  cheat  his  soul  no  ^"^^^  ^  *  rosebud  r 

more.'*  so  that  he  shall 

•  •  •  •  «« Render  happy 

"  What  of  all  things   here   is   worth  a  By  naming  who  may  love  him." 

How  mean,  how  miserable  every  care !  ^^^  ^^^^  is  not  half  that  Lucifer  will  do 

And  then,  the  ceaseless,  changeless,  hope-  for  hhn ; 

less  round  «« All  secrets  he  shall  ken,  all  mysteries 
VI  weariness,  and  heartlessness  and  wo,  construe  • 
And  vice  and  vanity  r  ^t  nothing  marvel  \  aU  the  veins  which 
Such  are  his  melancholy  reflections  on                     stretch 
this  occasion.    Presently,   however,  he  Unsearchable  by  human  eyes,  of  lore 
glides   into  a  very  pious,  philanthropic  ^°«^  precious,  most  profound,  to  his  shall 
mood ;  (who  knows  not  that  a  life  of  de-  .    .          j./[f,     ,    .  „ 
bauchery  is  the  shortest  road  to  true  phi-  ^^"^  ^P®""  ^^  ^'^^  ^'*^*' 
lanthropy  ?)  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  give  Still  the  bait,  big  as  it  is,  does  not  take  ; 
place  to  the  lusts  of  the  mind ;  he  waxes  perhaps  it  is  ratSer  too  big  for  Festus  to 
vastly  ambitious  of  moral  and  intellectual  swallow.  He  has  entire  faiih,  to  be  sure, 
power ;  longs  to  be  the  "  sun-mind"  of  in  all  Lucifer  says ;  but  appears  some- 
creation,  that  he  may  "  warm  the  world  what  coy  or  sullen,  and  denies  his  suit, 
to  love,  and  worship,  and  bright  life."  though,  perhaps,  only  to  make  him  sue 
Rather  an  inauspicious  state  of  mind,  one  the  harder.    There  is,  it  seems,  but  one 
would  think,  for  the  tempter  to  find  him  thing  for  which  Festus  will  sell  himself 
in ;  nevertheless,  Lucifer  is  a  brave  fel-  to  Lucifer ;  and  that  is  the  assurance  of 
low  and  resolves  to  attack  him.    How  immortality : 

e Festus  ^should  have  got  so  aick  of  the  « ,p    ,  .     ,         deathleas  sonl    h^ 

easnres  of  sin  without  being  tempted  would^lt^  it "      "^^^^^^^  "^"^^  ^^ 

ifore,  the  author  does  not  inform  us ;  in 

this  case  he  seems  the  tempter  rather  This  assurance  Lucifer  for  some  time 

than  the  tempted.    The  devi^  however,  declines   giving  him,   but,  after  much 

hsB  kept  an  eye  upon  him,  waiting  till  wrangling  and  some  white-lying,  finally 

be  should  become  temptable  before  ven-  ffives  it  by  caUing  up  the  spirit  of  his 

taring  upon  him.    Lucifer  had  "  heard  deceased  kdy-love ;   whereupon  Festus 

hia  prayer,"  and  seen  strikes  a  bargain  with  him.    Festus,  it  is 

«  The  secret  longings,  unsaid  thoughts.  ^^^,  "tflt^ilf  T£  t'tin.'"™'^ 

Which  prey  upon  his  heart,  like  night  *^^  ^].  ^I'^^b  ''"'''«  f^f.  ^^ 

6res  on  reasons  for  his  faith,  and  gets  quite  des- 

A  heath  f  perate  in  quest  of  them.    Why  Lucifer 

«.d. «  knowing  his  high,  proud  heart,"  ^"^^^^^^^ye^  CT 

"  To  test  its  worth,  and  show  he  held  it  quest  of  them,  is  not  revealed.    Perhaps 

brave,**  tjug  jg  one  of  the  cases  where,  as  the 
he  conies  to  him,  not  in  any  attractive  or  author  tells  us,  "  the  lines  have  under- 
deceptive  disguise,  "  but  as  the  soul  of  meanings ;"  something  esoteric  and  ac- 
hell  and  evil,'  cessible  only  to  the  initiated.  However, 
"  To  proffer  him  the  earth  ;  to^et  Lucifer  yields  at  last,  when  he  sees  there 
Him  on  a  throne — ^the  throne  of  will  un-  \^  no  other  way  to  catch  him ;  so  that  it 

bound—  is  not  so  much  a  triumph  of  Lucifer  over 

To  crown  his  life  with  liberty  and  joy,  Festus,  as  of  Festus  over  Lucifer.    Pos- 

And  make  him  free  and  mighty  even  a«  sibly  Lucifer  keeps  back  this  assurance 

himself**  from  policy, "  lest  too  light  winning  might 

.,  *  *     ^  /  r      .    *  .  °^^  ^e  prize  light ;"  for  ito  only  ^ct 

Pleasure,  and  love,  and  ummagined  on  Festus,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  is,  to 

All  «ii  ♦!.«♦  :J^I!if  •        u   ii-    *         .  P*^  *"™  ''P  with  pride  of  immortaUty. 

W  W" "idly'thiS"       '  '  "^     '  ^  '""^  ^«  •PP^'«  *'^  workups 

Bures. 

LiQcifer  oflfers  lum;  and,  knowing  ^the        No  aocmer  is  Feetus  assured  of  a  future 

worm  of  sin  has  eaten  out  hia  heart"  so  life,  than  faeaacertains  by  the  light  of  his 
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own  TCftaon,  and  m  spite  of  Lucifer's  ai^  '*  This  wild  and  whirlwind  touch  of  pas* 
raaeot^  to  the  contrary,  that  it  is  to  be  a  >ion 

hapw  one.     Here  follows  a  pretty  fierce  Which,  though  it  hardly  lit  upon  the  lip, 

encointer  of  wit  and  logic  in  regaiti  to  With  breathleM  swiftness  sucked  his  soul 

f«twe  retribution.    Whether  Lucifer  ad-  «   ,wV   i"f-!     ^   n  .u      u.   r  •*« 
locates  the  doctrine  of  such  a  retribution  ^°  ^^^^  *^^  ^^^  '^'  ^"^  ^^  ^°"g^^  °^  '^' 
in  ordn*  to  tempt  his   antagonist  into  seems  to  have  detached  his  affecticms 
looHpnesa  of  life,  or  to  confirm  him  in  an  somewhat  from  his  "  foe-friend."  Their 
opposite  opinion,  is  left  in  doubt    At  all  next  meeting,  which  takes  place  in  Any- 
events,  Fe«tu8  finds  pMloeophy  and  phi-  where,  begins  with  a  downright  blowup: 
ianthropy  so  much  agaimt  the  doctnne,  however,  after  some  pretty  fierce  scokl- 
that  not  even  the  d^il  himself  can  per-  ing,  and  threatening,  and  fire-spitting, 
s«ade  him  to  accept  it    He  has  ascer-  they  get  reconciled  and  start  off  on  their 
taioed  it  seems,  that  "  sin  is  not  of  the  enterprise,  the  one  to  fulfill  his  promises, 
spirit,  but  of  the   flesh  which  blindeth  the  other  to  reap  the  harvest  of  their  ful- 
apmt  r  and  thai,  beinff  of  the  ftesh,  it  fiUment.    Passing  by  the  market-place  of 
most  necessarily  perish  with  the  flesh,  a  country  town,  where  men  are  busy  at 
Bem'deff,  to  admit  that  men  are  to  be  pun-  their  callings,  the  two  get  deeply  engage 
ivhed  hereafter,  is  to  admit  that  they  dd-  ed  about  tbe  greatness  and  littleness  of 
tfrv^  to  be  punished  ;  and  he  loves  them  human  life,  when  Lucifer  takes  occasion 
loo  well  to  admit  that     With  philosophy  to  ur^  upon  his  nupil  the  carpenliem 
aad  philanthropy  thus  on  his  side,  he  of  principle,  advising  him  to  enjoy  the  pres- 
eoiiTs»  floors  the  devil.    Though  he  no-  ent,  mindless  of  3ie  past  and  future,  on 
where  catches  Lucifer  in  a  lie,  he  appears  the  •  ground  "  that  nothing  but  what  is, 
to  take  for  granted  that  he  is  rather  given  " ;"  until  they  fell  in  with  a  funeral  pro- 
to  fibbing,  and  that,  in  his  arguing  for  cessionfoUowingtheremainsof  one  who, 
a  future  punishment,  ••  the  wish  is  father  *t  seems,  has  died  of  a  broken  heart,  be- 
to  ti>e  thought"    This  doctrine  seems  to  cause  Festus  had  deserted  her.    Festus 
be  one  of  the  stated  means  whereby  Lu-  Jo»us  in  mourning  for  her,  and,  finding  her 
cif-T  *«lucefl  men  into  sin;  for  he  of  much  lovelier  in  death  than  she  was  alive, 
ctrifw  wishes  to  get  them  into  sin  as  he  very  sagely  concludes,  that,  after  all, 
de*^y  ait  poeMble,  on  the  ground  that,  "  living  is  but  a  foolish  habit,"  and  means 
rffc*  Vr^iter  the  sin,  the  greater  the  salva-  to  break  himself  of  it    soon.      At  the 
lioo  :  a  things  which,  as  we  have  already  ^^^se  of  the  obsequies,  the  two  have  a 
iw«,  it  is  Lucifer's  vocation  to  promote  ^^^  o^  "  exquisite  fine  fun,"  in  practic- 
in  the  utmost  of  his  ability.  ing  religious  quackeries  upon  the  crowd. 
In  all   this,  the  author  so  totally  ro-  Putting  on  the  style  of  a  "mad  ranter," 
wr*-a  all  the  ordinary  grounds  and  mo-  Lucifer  harangues  the  people  in  a  kind 
t%'  ^  of  huaian  action,  that  we  are   not  ^^  sanctified   bufl^ooncry  which  reminds 
^*  f^ure  we  have  caught  his  true  mean-  us  powerfully  of  what  we  have  some- 
laj.     We  are  so  used  to  seeing  things  times  heard  at  camp-meetings  and  revi- 
,T  div-li^ht,  that  we  cannot  see  them  so  vals.     This  is  followed  by  an  extempore 
we::  in  the  dark.     However,  next  follow^s  P^yer  from  Festus,  as   long  and  dull  as 
tp*»«:tv  fine  lovc-?€nipe,  wherein  our  he-  <^^'^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^he  lips  of  a  puritan 
rn  r-./'^  in  the  m-)<  voluptuous  images  preacher;  at  the  close  of  which  Lucifer 
IP.;  ;j'it  ripationf»,  i^rotesting .  to  the  loir  gives  out  a  hymn,  then  pronounces  a  ben- 
.^-v-r*,  that  in  vain  he  ediction,  and  the  two  pass  on  highly  de- 
lighted with  the  trick  they  have   been 
-  Mr.Tc  to  love  aught  of  earth  or  heaven  p&ying.     As  Lucifer's  first  business  is 
bather;                                        u  n  to  minister   to   his    punirs   passion  for 
SU  »  LU  fi»t   Ust  only  love  ;  nor  shaU  knowledge,  the  two  iet  out  olTa  voyage 

.^irt^Uicr  ever  tempt  his  heart.  ^   ,.       *^  '         j  .  , ^ «„«:j  l!Ir: 

*^  of  discovery,  and  take  a  very  rapid  aeri- 

In  thi-i  rtate  of  mind  he  is  visited  with  al  trip  round  the  worid,  studying  Geogra^ 

a  ntyn  supernatural   insight,  with  ^^  the  phy  as  they  pass.    Returning  from  this 

kea  t  {  Anpeb,"  so  tlmt  neither  sky.  nor  tour  they  go  to  a  village  feast,  for  the 

■il!te.  nor  earth  hinders  him  frorft  seeing  purpose,  apparently,  of  studying  human 

iwi?  "'tfaruugfa  the  forma  of  things  into  nature.     Here  they  meet  all  sorts  of  peo- 

Ihtir  e^ence,*'  and    even  through  the  pie,  if  not  more,  and,  what  with  joking, 

mr^fnm  of  iije,  death  and  immortality ;  singing,  dancing,  card-playing,  and  much 

•tf  of  whkh<  by  the  way,  is  the  work  of  profound  talk  on  %'ariou8  subjects,  scien- 

ivie  sad  Ladkr.  tific,  religious,  and  poUtical,  hiave  as  mer- 
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ry  a  time  as  need  be.    After  a  visit  to  the  leaves  them  free  to  clasp  another;  so 

centre  of  the  earth,  *Mn  the  fire-crypts  of  that  the  whole  book  is  stuffed  with  the 

the  world," — ^where  they  do  not  stay  long,  very  epicurism  of  love.    On  the  whole, 

because  such  deep  researches  awaken  Festus  is  rather  the  most  versatile,  tn- 

high  aspirations,  and  make  them  long  for  multuous,  and  ravishing  lover  we  shall 

li^t, — ^they  encounter  in  their  travels,  a  anjrwhere  find.     After  solving  all  the 

mined  temple,  once  sacred  to  the  sun ;  mysteries,  pocketing  all  the  secrets,  and 

when  Festus,  feehng  **the  exposition"  of  sipping  aU  the  delights  of  creation ;  after 

worship  upon  him,  and  knowing  that  visiting  heaven  ana  steaUng  thence  some 

"  Ae  truly  holy  soul,  which  hath  received  fine  jewelry  for  his  lady-love  ;  after  vari- 

the  unattainable,  can  hallow  hell,"  turns  ous  short  excursions,  one  through  space, 

aside  to  indulge  in  religious  exercises,  one  to  Everywhere,  one  to  HeU,  one  to 

He  elects  himself  priest  and  makes  **  a  Nowhere,  one  to  a  lady's  drawing-room, 

sacred  ofiering  to  God,"  well  assured,  besides  sundry  other  pbces  too  numer* 

that  one  whom  *^  God  has  hallowed  by  ous  to  mention,  extracting  and  concen- 

choosing  him,  lacks  not  consecration  at  trating  the  essence  of  them  all ;  and  &- 

best  hands."    In  these  proceeding  Lu-  nally,  after  a  series  of  most  ecstatic  gal* 

cifer  takes  no  part,  except  to  furnish  fire,  lantries  with  one  of  Lucifer's  best,  divin- 

wherewith  to  kindle  the  sacrifice.    For  est  ladies ; — after  all  this,  and  a  great  deal 

their  next  lesson  they  resort  to  a  huge  more,  our  hero  mounts  the  throne  of  the 

metropolis,  and  cultivate  an  acquaintance  world,  and  gives  his  law  to  the  nations, 

with  cihr  life.    This  is  followed  by  a  short  which  law  is,  that  they  shall  all  do  just 

trip  to  the  Planet  Venus,  where,  among  precisely  as  they  have  a  mind  to.    No 

other    spirits,  Festus  finds    ^*  the  holy  sooner  has  he  grasped  the  reins  of  uni- 

Muse,"  with  whom  he  waxes  amazingly  versal  empire,  tnan  death  falls  upon  his 

poetical,  and  the  deceased  Angela,  his  subjects,  and,  last  upon  himself;  and 

first    and    only   love,   whose   presence  they  all  migrate  forthwith  to  the  skies, 

throws  him  into  the  ecstacy  of  passion.  Here  follows  a  general  mixing  up  of  all 

Thus  Festus  circulates  about  tne  uni-  things,  heaven,  earth,  and  hell,  angels, 

verse,  rolling  and  rioting,  and  carousing  men  and  devils ;  but  the  love  of  heaven 

in  all  the  luxuries  of  love,  knowledge,  proves  too  much  for  the  sin  of  both  the 

worship,  and  dominion.    Not  a  promise  other  places,  and  the  absorption  of  the  lat- 

has  Lucifer  made  to  him,  but  is  fulfilled,  ter,  with  all  its  contents,  into  the  former, 

and  more  than  fulfiUed  :  constitutes  the  catastrophe  of  the  drama. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  this  stupen- 

**  He  is  an  universal  fivorite ;  dous  poem.    As  the  book  gives  a  Inrds- 

Old  men  admire  him  deeply  for  bis  beauty,  eye  view  of  all  things  and  more  too,  so 

YouD|f  women  for  his  genius  and  strict  we  have  aimed  to  give  a  bird^ye  view 

virtue,  Qf  ^e  ^Qok.    If  this  abstract  does  not 

And  young  men  for  his  modesty  and  wis-  astonish  the  reader,  we  know  of  nothing 

All  *„     ;   V        1.      ,     V           I.    r  I,  8hort  of  the  book  itself  that  will.    But 

All  turMo  him,  whene'er  he  speaks.  fuU-  -^  ^^^  „^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  i^  ^ 

Like  planets  to  the  sun,  or  owls  to  a  rush-  ?»«  ?    Do  the  pereons  and  events  of  the 

\igixt."  drama  stand  simply  for  themselves,  or 

are  they  meant  to  body  forth  some  gener- 

He  is,  as  we  should  say,  death  among  al  truth?    Doubtless  the  meaning  is  oc- 

ladies;  perfectly  irresistible;    all  whom  cult, — so  very  occult,  we  fear,  Uiat  no 

he  approaches  mil  before  him,  and  he  be-  one,  not  even  the  author  himself,  can  find 

fore  tnem.    As  susceptible  as  he  is  cap-  out  what  it  is  ;  for  the  author  takes  care 

tivating,  he  finds  every  lady  he  meets  the  to  inform  us  that  the  book  is  very  deep, 

purest,  sweetest,  loveliest  creature  he  has  "  the  meaning  always  dwelling  in  the 

ever  seen,  and  makes  as  many  broken  word    in  secret  sanctity."     We  have 

hearts  as  he  finds  beautiful  faces.    His  brought  to  the  work  oh  the  patience  and 

love  is  always  of  that  deep,  divine  sort  perseverance  we  are  master  of,  and  yet 

which  lasts  only  while  the  object  is  pros-  are  by  no  means  sure  we  have  even 

ent,  and  which  waxes  deeper  and  diviner  cau^t  a  glimpse  of  its  interior  signifi- 

the  closer  he  gets  to  her;  so  redundant  cance.    Though  the  author  has  devoted 

is  his  generositv  of  heart,  that  he  cannot  a  whole  scene  to  the  special  interpreta- 

chooee  but  embrace    every    beauty    he  tion  of  his  book,  the  utmost  we  can  ar- 

meets ;  and  no  sooner  does  he  embrace  rive  at  are    conjectures  respecting  its 

one  than  she  melts  in  his  arms,  and  thus  meaning.    Probehly  this  results,  in  pait. 
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fim  d»  &ct,  tfaftt  the  religioD  of  the  peliial  enjoyment  of  its  object,  he  imme- 

book,  if  it  have  any,  is  prettv  mach  the  re*  diately  owns  his  deceptions  and  meets  the 

fcfw  of  all  that  the  worid  nas  been  used  hero's  demand  by  calling  ap  the  departed 

to  regard  as  such.  An^la,  who,  it  seems,  is  the  first  form  in 

As  oeariy,  however,  as  we  can  ffoeas,  which  beauty  had  appeared  to  him,  and 

Festas  leprawnts  the  human  mino,  and  stolen  his  heart.    Thus  Lucifer  cunninff* 

Lndfier  the  principle  of  evil,  guiding  and  ly  waits  till  he  has  engaged  the  henvs 

impflffiwg  the  human  mind  to  the  acquisi-  heart  in  the  work,  before  opening  to  him 

tkn  of  knowledge.    Here  the  doctrine  the  sources  of   knowledge,  aware,  no 

obviooaly  is,  that  man  comes  at  truth  only  doubt,  that  the  head  will  not  continue  to 

by  the  mediation  and  ministration  of  evil ;  work  unless  the  heart  work  with  it ;  that 

aad  heace,  as  aU  truth  has  a  saving  and  the  mind  will  not  keep  up  its  interest  in 

icfcneratinff  efficacy,  the  devil,  thouffh  truth  as  truth,  unless  interested  in  it  as 

aeemingly  Sie  enemy  of  man,  is  re^y  beauty  at  the  same  time ;  that,  in  short, 

his  best  mend,  and,  though  seemin^y  the  whatever  would  permanently  engage  the 

antagcoiflt  of  God,  is  really  his  prime  thoughts,  must  first  engage  the  passions. 

mintster.  The  human  mind  gets  inspired  The  universal  favor  which  Festus  enjovs, 

(whether  of  heaven  or  hell  is  uncertain)  especially  among  the  women,  probably 

with  a  raging  thint  for  knowledge  and,  signifies  the  popularity  naturally  conee- 

goaded  on  by  this  thirst,  sells  itself  to  quent  upon  mental  and  moral  power ; 

cfil — Hke  Goethe's  Faust  to  Mephisto-  uiat  is,  the  tendency  of  human  nature  to 

■hflfii     fur  the  means  and  sources  of  grat-  hero-worship.  In  the  hero's  roving  about 

ificadon.    The  trips  which  Festus  takes  miscellaneously  through  Anywhere,  Ev- 

to  varioos  parts  of  the  universe,  at  the  ery  where.  Elsewhere  and  Nowhere,  sto(>- 

leading  anoinstiffation  of  Lucifer,  are  ping  on  his  way  at  all  the  intermediate 

the  odirsions  of  the  human  mind,  under  places — ^now  exploring  the  centre  of  the 

tenncatwa  in  quest  of  truth.    Thus,  the  earth,  that  is,  descenmng  into  himself— 

deru  ooodocts  the  soul  to  the  knowledge  now  ex{dorin^  the  heights  of  heaven— 

of  God :  evil  to  the  knowledge  of  good,  that  is,  ascenmng  up  to  God — we  have 

The  women,  whom  Festus  i^  so  despe-  the  twofold  influence  of  truth  and  beauty, 

n^  in  bve  with  from  time  to  time,  re-  acting  at  once  as  antagonists  and  as 

yiusml  Beauty,  ever  changing  Iwr  form,  auxiliaries  to  each  other — knowledge  ev- 

vec  erer  the  same  m  essence ;  and  the  ermore  [oomoting  to  love,  and  love  te 

Wfo  s  pasnoo  for  them,  represents  the  knowledge — through  which  the  devil  is 

flBnfs  UMtinotive  love  of  the  beautiful,  in  enabled  to  keep  the  soul  busy,  in  working 

whatever  form  it  appears.    Our  author's  out  its  own  salvation.    The  crowning  of 

dtv^fy^  is,  tlvtt  Festus  king  of  all  nations  and  people,  of 

„,.,,,         .  course  preSgures  the  passage  of  know- 

-  So^ioulf  lose  all  things  but  Ihe  love  of  ^^^  into^wer— the  future  subjecti<Mi 

A.^  t!?ti!l!  i«—  fK«r  •,*  r^^m«Ki«.  ^^  ^  things  to  the  law  of  mental  and 
Aad  by  that  love  they  are  redeemable ;  ^      ^^     ^       ^     j^  ^^ 

For,  la  love  axtd  beauty  they  scknowledge  »""'.*•  ""B"*  »     j      ,     Lj     j*l    ^^y 

gPQoj  ^       '^  ^  having  conquered  and  subdued  the  world, 

j^^  mod  is  God.**  ^^^^  °o  further  use  for  it,  and,  tossing  into 

the  jaws  of  destruction,  starts  off  in 

Aocxsifinglf  it  is  to  this  principle — ^love  quest  of  other  worlds  to  conquer.    Thus, 

f4  the  beautiful — that  Lucifer  directs  his  tne  mind's  innate,  indestructible  love  of 

exertioos.    Perhaps  we  ought  to  re-  truth,  beauty,  and  power,  is  the  means  bv 

,  by  the  way,  that,  in  our  author's  which  Satan  gets  it  under  his  control. 

.  triith  and  beauty  are  the  same  thing  But,  though  the  human  mind  pursues 

throfigh  the  different  media  of  reason  these  objects  as  evil,  they  necessarily  be- 

hflectioa ;  now  the  object  of  thought,  come  good  in  its  possession ;  for  evil  is 

um  of  krve.     Hence  wh^  Festus,  insti-  but  the  shadow  or  good,  and  of  course 

piibd  by  a  presentiment  of  immortaUty,  the  mind  has  to  grasp  the  substance  in 

•  clamorous  for  assurance  of  a  fu-  order  to  retain  the  shaaow.    However,  as 

life,  aod  demands  that  a  spirit  be  the  mind  is  selfish  and  sinful  by  nature, 

1  far  him,  I^icifer  denies  his  request,  truth  and  beauty  are  at  first  acceptable  to 

aai  eren  ^i^l»i^»  the  power  to  grant  it.  it  only  in  the  form  of  pleasure ;  it  seeks 

When,  however,  he  finds  that  the  hero's  them  for  its  own  sake,  but  keeps  them  for 

aaooety  comes  from  his  intense  passion  theirs ;  using  them  only  as  means  of  self- 

br  the  faeaotif  ol^  praiecting  itself  oeyond  gratification,  it  comes  to  love  them  as  ends, 

the  fifaut  hie,  aiMl  boming  for  the  per-  and  to  forget  self  in  view  of  them;  nay,  it 
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efven  braves,  or  rather  embraces  hell  to  com-  enoogfa  to  have  damned  Shtkspeare  fifty 

pass  them ;  and  thns  the  extreme  of  sel^  times. 

assertion  passesnatarally  into  the  opposite  Such  being  the  plan  of  the  wOTk,  our 
extreme  of  self-renunciation.  This  selfish,  next  concern  is  with  the  execution.   The 
sinful  passion  of  the  mind  for  truth  and  reader  will  please  observe,  that  we  have 
beauty ;  this  loving  them  only  for  the  plea-  no  quarrel  with  the  author's  plan ;  we  do 
sure  it  amy  have  of  them,  until  the  passion  not  pretend  to  criticise  it,  but  only  to  ^ve 
is  finally  driven  to  a  complete  annulling  of  a  statement  of  it    As  an  artist  (and  it  is 
sdf,  is  probably  shadowed  forth  in  the  in  this  character  that  we  have  now  to 
hero's  ecstatic  gallantries  with  his  hist  deal  with  him)  he  had  a  ri^rht  to  propose 
lady-love,  when  he  appears  willing  to  whatever  plan  he  saw  fit ;  his  executicm, 
commit  all  sin  and  incur  all  sufiTering,  however,  is  subject  to  the  judgment  of 
provided  that,  by  doing  so,  he  may  become  others.    The  book,  be  it  remembered, 
one  with  the  object  of  his  mssioo.    This  comes  to  us  as  a  poem ;  and  not  only  so, 
willingness  to  do  and  suffer  all  evil,  for  but  as  a  sacred  poem.    By  a  poem  we  of 
the  sake  of  an  union  with  truth  and  course  mean  a  work  of  art ;  that  is,  a 
beauty,  is,  of  course,  the  height  of  dis-  consistent,  harmonious,  organic  whole, 
interestedness ;  and  thus  do  the  extremes  Now,  we  shall  maintain  tmt  the  book 
of  sinfulness  and  holiness,  of  perdition  does  not  fulfill  the  conditions  of  such  a 
and  salvation,  meet  together.  work ;  that  it  has  nothing  of  the  nature 
Such,  as  nearly  as  we  can  gather,  is  of  a  poem  except  the  form ;  that  it  is  not 
the  deep  significance  of  this  deeply  sig-  entitled  to  any  place  whatever,  not  even 
nificant  prMuction.    The  one  idea,  how-  the  lowest,  among  works  of  art 
ever,  (if  jt  be  proper  to  call  it  an  uka,)  The  rank  of  artist,  we  are  aware,  is 
which  rides  paramount  over  the  whole  one  which  many  very  wise  and  good 
book,  and  imparts  to  it  whatever  of  unity  men  have  striven  to  reach,  but  have  not 
it  possesses,  is  that  of  love  triumphing  been  able ;  the  falling  short  of  it,  there- 
in, through,  and  over  every  other  princi-  fore,  ought  not  of  itself  to  deprive  the  as- 
ple.    It  IS  this  principle  which  suffers  pirant  of  a  kind  and  even  commendatory 
evil  to  run  riot  through  creation ;  which  criticism.    The  truth  is,  works  of  art,  in 
kindled  the  fires  of  hell  and  plunged  the  poetry,  that  is,  poems,  are  not  nearly  so 
devil  into  them ;  which  now  lets,  or  rather  plenty  as  many  peo[)lc  suppose ;  they  are 
sends  him  out  on  errands  of  salvation  to  a  very  high  ana  different  order  of  pro- 
man;  and  which  acts  alike  within  and  duction;  and  many  things  have  been  pro- 
upon  the  soul,  at  once  prompting  and  pun-  duced,  which,  thoagh  not  good  enough  to 
'■*'""&,  preventing  and  forgiving,  sin.  The  be  admitted  into  this  order,  are,  never- 
Is   rebelled   from    love  ;    the    devil  tliolest^,  very  good ;  and  tlieir  authors  have 
tempts  from  love ;  and  men  sin  from  love,  tiesen  ed,  and  have  received,  well  of  man- 
Love,  in  short,  is  a  k^  of  spiritual^ravi-  kind  for  producing  them.      Assuredly, 
tation  acting  towards  and  from  the  Centre  therefore,  our  author  ought  not  to  be 
and  Soul  of  the  universe  over  all  created  blamed  merely  for  fulling  to  give  us  a 
intelUgence;  so  that  the  faster  and  farther  work  of  art;  he  might  have  given  us 
they  run  from  that  Centre,  the  sooner  they  much  wholesome  instruction  or  haruiless 
reach  death,  the  point  from  which  they  pleasure  in  a  far  humbler  form.     An  au- 
can  only  be  drawn  back  into  it.     As  this  thor  is  not  to  be  censured,  or  denied  a 
principle  attains  its  highest  development  place  in  tlie  Temple  of  Fame,  because  ho 
m  the  highest  persons,  so  God*s  love  to-  nas  not  the  genius  of  Homer  or  Shak- 
wards  his  creature  reaches  its  culmina-  'ppeare.     But  what  we  do  blame  our  au- 
tion  when  tiie  creature,  preferring  suffer-  thor  for  is,  that,  without  tlie  ability  to  pro- 
ing  to  submission,  braves  and  defies  his  duce  a  work  of  art,  he  should  have  nn- 
Maker  on  the  ground  that  "  it  is  better  to  dertaken  to  originate  a  new  religion — 
reign  in  hell  than  serve  in  heaven."    In  that  without  the  genius  of  a  Homer  or  a 
this  way  is  the  creature  brought  Shakspeare,  ho  should  have  presumed  to 
,_,          ^.,,       .              ,        „..  accomplish  what  Homer  and  Shakspeare 
To^know  God  8  love  is  more  than  all  his  ^^  ^  ^^^y,  modesty  to  attempt.     With 

\^A  ™»^  «.»»^  u:«.    ir  »i.  ..          u.  u  4  little  or  none  of  the  modesty  of  peni UP,  ho 

And  prove  unto  himself  that  nought  but  .            *      j    ^  „  -..i  •    ♦  "^  u       *u' 

(5q^                                         ^  has  ventured  on  a  subject  where  this  mo- 
Can  sausfy  the  soul  He  maketh  great''  ^^^^7  ^^  P^^^^ia^ly  indispensable  to  the 

work,  even  as  a  work  of  art,  to  say  no- 

Surely,  afler  this,  no  one  will  accuse  the  thing  of  its  pretensions  as  a  religions 

book  of  uncHiginahty.    It  has  originality  work.    In  a  sacred  poom,  one  would 


penes 
does  I 
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m&j  tiunk  a  reco^oitioa  of  sacredness  claim  as  an  artist.    Assuredly  "  Festoe  ^ 

were  the  last  elementto  be  omitted.  The  has  a  right  to  be  tried  by  its  own  innate 

ffTtiment  of  awe  is  the  most  essential  laws,  provided  k  have  any.     If,  however, 

C4)pitjmem  of  snch  a  poem,  simply  as  a  the  law  of  the  work  be  innate,  as  a  living, 

fQem;  it  enters  into  the  very  idea  of  treat-  creative,  organizing  principle,  it  will,  of 

mff  a  eaoed  sobiect,  we  cio  not  say  mo-  coarse,  be  found  to  pervaae  and  inform 

csBt,  bat  foeticaUy,    But  onr  author,  as  the  whole  stractare,  bringing  all  the  parts 

«e  have  already  seen,  has  such  a  per-  into  harmony  and  consistency,  malcin^ 

fsct  love  of  holy  things,  that  he  carries  them  true  to  themselves,  and  to  each 

■0  more  awe  amongst  them  than  a  child  other;  in  a  word,  making  them  all  homo- 

fuugst  his  playthings.    To  treat  divine  geneous  and  interdependent. 

•od  homan  pereons,  as  he  does,  with  By  the  dramatic  form  of  his  work,  the 

equal    freedom  and  familiarity,  is,  ob-  author  of  course  promised  a  development 

'  J,  to  mistreat  them  both;  it  sup-  of  character,  an  embodiment  of  life.    In 

an  equality  between  them  which  the  preface,  moreover,  he  promised  that 

not  exist ;  in  a  word,  it  is  at  strife  the    hero   should  represent  mankind — 

with  the  harmoay,  and  therefore  at  strife  should  be  an  impersonation  of  human- 

witti  the  poetry,  of  things.    Peiiiaps  our  ily  itself,  especially  of  youth.    Here  we 

aatiior*0  reverence  is  so  transcendental  expected  to  find  what  is  most  permanent 

as  emotion  that  it  does  not  condescend  to  apd  universal  in  human  nature,  gathered 

express  itself  in  form ;  indeed,  he  some-  up  into  a  form  of  individual  life,  and  thus 

where  tell  us,  brought  home  to  our  sympathies  and  per- 

-  Tnae  faith  nor  biddeth  nor  abidetb  form."  ^P^.?^.  *»  .^«"  ^^  concentration  of  hu- 

mamty  m  whom  we  could  all  see  more  or 

It?  rel'^on  may,  it  is  true,  have  risen  less  of  ourselves,  and  of  what  is  most  in- 
above  f  irm ;  if  so,  then  all  we  have  to  say  ward  and  espential  in  ourselves.  Again, 
»,  it  i^  too  high  to  be  poetical ;  it  may,  in-  the  first  scene  led  us  to  expect,  in  Luci- 
itv^  N?  something  b^ter  than  poetry,  but  fer,  the  evil  spirit  of  the  universe  imner- 
:  is  not  poetry,  and  never  will  be  until  it  sonated,  as  tiie  source  of  bad  impulses 
tfunpc  to  a  fonnal  expression.  and  bad  influences  to  men — a  character 
Bat  the  book  is  not  only  without  the  in  whom  we  might  recogniaie  something 
•aofuJ  elements  of  a  poem  on  a  sacred  of  the  old  enemy  we  have  so  often  met 
^cbfsct.  bat  is  without  the  literary  ele-  and  stmgjrled  against,  seldom  with  much 
H'tjC*  of  a  pnem  on  any  subject.  To  this  success,  often  with  none  at  all.  In  the 
atter  point  we  shall  now  address  our-  intercourse  between  these  two  perilous 
idres.  We  will  try  the  work,  not  by  any  we  hoped  to  get  some  further  knowledge, 
^sternal  standard,  not  by  the  examples  or  or  at  least  an  instnictive  reflection  of  what 
4^  aatbority  of  others,  but  by  itself.  The  we  already  knew,  reppecting  the  origin, 
Mtiif r  claims  to  be,  and  claims  the  right  progress,  consequence  and  remedy  of 
»  b?,  a  law  unto  himself.  By  this  he  moml  evil :  innocence  ensnared  by  cun- 
priirtb'y  means,  that  his  work  is  organic;  ning,  conscience  overborne  by  tempta- 
xset\  sAsocb.  its  laws  are  innate  (for  this  tion,  sin  entering  the  soul  in  the  disguise 
«it?r«  into  the  very  idea  of  an  organic  of  happiness,  but  loading  on,  under  Pro- 
work  ^  ;  thai,  in  short,  the  work  does  not  vidence,  to  suffering,  and  suffering, 
rccfx-Ti.  and  ought  not  to  conform,  to  any  through  grace,  to  rep'^ntance,  and  re- 
exteriA!  ndeA,  but  contains  within  itself  pentanca,  to  the  peaceable  frnita  of  right- 
:V  Tt  uson  why  it  is  so,  and  not  otherwise,  eousness.  Such,  we  said,  were  our  ex- 
Wr  wi.*  not  duipute  the  author's  right,  as  pectations;  rather,  such  would  have  been 
s*  tf-;i<C  to  be  a  law  onto  himself;  nor  our  expectations,  had  we  not  known  that 
W.I*  we  pre^icribe  his  tribunal,  but  meet  great  promises  are  apt  to  end  in  small 
VT.  at  the  tribunal  of  his  own  choosing,  performances. 

!>■  .*iUe^  all  true  works  of  art  are  or^  But,  had  we  cherished  all  the  hopes  our 

Z^ak,  and  as  snch  do  contain  their  laws  author  seemed  anxious  to  inspire,  not  one 

m-.thin  themst*lves.    The  question,  then,  of  them  would  have  boen  realized,  or 

••.ft  whether  "Festus"  conforms  to  the  would  have  begun  to  be  realized.     The 

exaof !(«  of  other  artists,  but  whether  it  hero,  it  seems  to  us,  is  in  no  wise  an  im- 

rtnfrm*  to  the  principles  of  organic  life,  personation  of  youth,  but  rather  a  mere 

•  Vi*jta  for  example,  though  altogether  personification  of  youthful  caprice  and 

■BJke  any  other  character  ever  known  or  aflfectation.    To  our  mind,  there  is  no 

•^jacriT««£  wi,  nevertheless,  a  character;  more  of  character  in  him  than  in  a  tri- 

■irftlHt  is  cnoofb  toestablish  the  author^s  angle,  or  an  octagon.    We  cannot  think, 
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we  wiQ  almoflt  defy  any  body  to  think,  of  deepest  impresaoos,  and  impait  an  entire 
him  aa  a  peraonal  existence.    Instead  of  new  cast  and  coloring  to  his  thongfats  and 
embodying  the  elements  d  homanity,  the  feelings ;  still  he  takes  no  impression,  but 
author  simply  generalizes  from  himself,  keeps  recniring  to  the  same  dd  tomes ; 
and  that  too,  not  from  what  is  central  and  thinks,  feels,  speaks,  and  acts  predsdy  as 
permanent,  but  from  what  is  most  snper-  at  first ;  undergoes,  indeed,  no  perceptible 
ficial  and  transient,  in  himself.  He  shows  change  whatever,  except  a  change  of 
no  grasp  or  perception  of  aniversal  truth,  place  and  of  time.  Or  rather,  he  changes 
but  only  mistakes  and  substitutes  his  in-  just  about  as  much  as  the  author  may  be 
dividual  impressions  for  it    Festus  does  supposed  to  luive  chanced  while  delineate 
not  represent  humanity ;  he  does  not  re-  ing  him ;  is  no  more  oeveloped  or  infliK 
present  even  the  author ;  he  does  not,  enced  by  the  scenes  and  objects  he  en- 
properiy  speaking,  represent  anything ;  he  counters,  than  the  author  was  by  fancy- 
is  merely  the  authors  mouthpiece,  vent^  ing  them.    Even  when  most  interested 
ing  divers  whims,  and  noti<Hifi,  and  crotch-  in  the  things  he  has  seen,  he  talks  about 
ets,  which  have  usurped  the  surface  c^  them,  not  as  if  he  were  thinking  of  them, 
the  author's  mind ;  things  not  crowing  up  but  as  if  he  were  thinking  of  himself,and 
from  his  nature,  or  invcSving  his  individ-  trying  what  fine  things  he  could  say,  and 
uality,  but  superinduced  upon  him  by  how  finely  he  could  say  them.    He  is  al- 
particular  circumstances ;  and  of  which  ways  expressing  a  longing  for  death 
all  we  can  say  is,  he  believes  them,  or  which  no  man  could  feel,  and  expresfang 
thinks  he  does.    In  short,  Festus  is  no  ^  it  in  situations  where  no  man  could  affect 
at  all,  but  only  it;  a,  mere  name  under  it    He  is  represented  all  along  as  a  des- 
which  the  author  gives  out  various  crude  perate  lover,  and  yet,  when  deei^et  in  love, 
wad  inconsistent  Qieories  which  he  does  Mdth  the  ob^t  before  him,  he  speaks,  not 
not  himself  understand,  but  utters  by  rote,  in  the  passion-prompted  style  of  a  lover 
and  will  probably  cast  off  as  soon  as  he  to  his  mistress,  out  in  the  vanity-prompt- 
comes  to  understand  them.    The  whole  ed  style  of  an  author  to  his  audience, 
delineation  of  Festus  appears  the  work  of  Though  set  forth  as  an  impassioned  geni- 
one  trying  to  fancy  situations  which  he  us,  stiiU,  in  his  most  impassioned  moments, 
cannot  enter  into,  and  passions  which  he  he  falls  into  those  very  incoherencies  of 
cannot  reproduce,  and  of  which  he  knows  thought,  and,  what  is  worse,  into  that 
not  the  laws.    Youth  is  the  period  when  contemptible  admiration  and  ostentation 
the  mind  is  peculiarly  open  to  impressions  of  his  feelings,  which  it  is  the  nature  of 
and  influences  from  Mrithout,  and  when  strong  passion  to  preclude.    When  he  is 
the  character  is  peculiarly  apt   to  be  most  deeply  moved,  instead  of  expressing 
moulded,  modified,  develop^  by  circum-  his  emotions,  he  goes  to  analyzing  them, 
stances.    The  same  is  the  case,  indeed,  and  talking  about  them ;  and  this  is  just 
though  in  a  less  degree,  at  all  the  subse-  what  a  man  would  not  do  in  such  a  state 
quent  periods  of  life.    Such  is  the  nature  of  mind.    Everywhere,  indeed,  he  pre- 
and  condition  of  humanity  itself.    But  sents  the  singular  inconsistency  of  a  mind 
there  is  no  growth,  no  progress,  no  devel-  most  incontroversive  when  most  recep- 
opment,  in  Festus.    As  he  goes  in,  so  he  tive ;  that  is,  of  a  mind  most  occupied 
comes  out ;  ends  no  better  or  worse  than  with  itself  when  most  absorbed  in  out^ 
he  begins.    Though   under  temptation  ward  things.     For  example,  when  he 
throughout  the  book,  he  remains  unde-  stops  at  the  ruined  temple  to  worship  his 
praved  by  it ;  subject  to  the  most  power-  Maker,  he  goes  straight  to  talking  a!bout 
ful  of  influences,  still  he  is  uninfluenced,  his  soul's  being  holy  since  it  has  received 
Nothing,  indeed,  but  a  walking  bundle  of  the  unattainable,  and  about  his  not  lack- 
notions  could  possibly  go  through  what  ing  consecration  at  best  hands  since  God 
he  does  without  experiencing  an  entire  has  hallowed  by  choosing  him.    Thus, 
revolution  of  mind  and  character.    To  under  an  impulse  to  praise  his  Maker,  he 
be  sure,  he  utters  different  things  from  falls  to  praisinj^  himself;  glorifies,  so  to 
time  to  time,  but  we  can  easily  see  he  speak,  his  abihty  and  inclination  to  glori- 
utters  them  all  from  the  same  mind — as  fy  God ;  is  most  conscious  of  his  own 
a  vessel  varies  its  contents,  not  its  capaci-  holiness  when  most  impressed  with  the 
ty ;  is  Had,  merry,  severe  and  silly  by  holiness  of  the  Being  he  is  about  to  wor- 
tums,  without  any  assignable  cause  or  ship.    Assuredly  no  person,  when  reli- 
oonsequence.  Thouig^  constantly  thrown  giously  prompted,  would  or  could  think 
amidst  scenes  and  objects  that  are  adapt-  and  speak  thus ;  indeed,  these  are  the 
ad,  had  he  any  character,  to  give  him  the  very  things  which  a  perscm,  in  such  a 
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idte  of  mind,  would  not  and  could  not  shape,  is  to  say  it  is  no  temptation  at  all. 
woeak  or  think  of.  That  a  man  should  Again,  while  professedly  laboring  to  de- 
WB  be  deeply  impressed  with  beautiful  prave  Festus,  Lucifer  keeps  introducing 
objects  and  with  the  beauty  of  his  emo-  him  to  objects  and  persmis  whose  influ- 
tioos  at  the  same  time,  is  of  course  a  ence  he  knows  wiU  be  to  elevate  and 
perfect  cootradiction ;  it  is  as  if  one  purify  him ;  indeed,  the  tendency  of  his 
dmiU  be  thinking  most  of  himself  when  whole  proceedings  is,  to  make  Festus 
most  fcreetting  himself  in  external  things,  wiser  and  better.  Such,  we  say,  is  their 
Hie  tram  is,  the  author  is  here  giving  tendency,  not  their  result,  though  such 
cat  certain  notions  of  his  own  touchin|r  would  be  their  result,  if  Festus  Had  any 
the  state,  &te,  and  rights  of  every  indi-  character ;  as  it  is,  there  is  no  result  in 
▼idaal  man  simply  as  man;  notions  which,  the  case.  All  along,  indeed,  Lucifer 
if  carried  out,  would  preclude  the  very  presents  the  strange  absurdity  of  a  devil 
tctioDs  they  are  represented  as  prompt-  pretending  to  act  against  God  and  for 
ng,  hot  wmch  the  author  is  so  bent  on  tiimself,  yet  doin^  what  he  knows  will  be 
inculcating,  that  he  thrusts  them  in  pre*  for  God  and  against  himsdf.  It  is  as  if 
dsely  whm  they  are  most  out  of  place.  Satan  had  tempted  Eve  by  teUinp;  her  she 
He  Ins  a  certain  transcendental  theory,  should  surely  die ;  as  if  we  should  set 
•cooniing  to  which,  God  has  made  all  examples  of  virtue  before  people  to  make 
thingB  holy,  by  maJdng  them  ;  and  all  them  vicious,  or  put  them  under  good  in- 
■CB  are  fml  of  the  unattainable  who  have  struction  to  keep  them  ignorant,  or  threat- 
&Uen  in  love  with  a  beautiful  woman,  or  en  them  with  punishment  to  involve  them 
kad  certain  sensations  so  very  exquisite  in  crime.  The  representation  thus  vio* 
as  to  seem  a  special  visitingfrom  heaven ;  lates  all  the  principles  of  action  known  to 
lod  every  man  mav  be  a  priest  and  a  us ;  we  cannot  conceive  of  a  being's  actr 
cfauch  vnto  himseu,  and  may  consider  ing  thus  on  such  grounds  and  wim  such 
Umself  divinely  called  and  consecrated  aims ;  the  thing  not  only  contradicts  rea- 
to  the  oriestly  office  as  often  and  as  long  son,  experience  and  Revelation,  but  con- 
as  he  feels  inclined  to  exercise  it  Thus,  tradicts  and  nullifies  itself.  Here,  too, 
kad  we  time  and  space  we  could  easily  the  author  has  manifestly  adopted  and 
tbow  that  the  delineation  of  Festus  vio-  repeated  certain  theories,  without  under- 
ktes  all  the  laws  of  character  and  passion,  standing  them ;  theories  that  are  mutually 
and  exemplifies  all  the  vices  of  a  con-  exclusive,  irreconcilable;  or,  if  they  be 
oeited  and  opinionated  authc^ ;  that,  in  reconcilable,  he  has  not  developed,  nor, 
ihst,  the  whole  thing  is  fidse — ^false  to  we  will  venture  to  say,  conceived,  any 
tnch,  false  to  nature,  &lse  to  itself,  flEdse  principle  tluit  will  reconcile  them.  Per- 
ls cieijtiiing  it  purports  to  be.  naps  he  ffoes  on  the  principle  of  freely 
TVe  rCTtesentation  of  Lucifer  is,  if  pos-  saying  v^atever  he  tlunks  to  be  true,  be- 
■Ue,  stiO  worse  than  that  of  Festus.  lieving,  of  course,  that  all  truth  must  be 
The  fanner  is  as  untrue  to  the  laws  of  consistent  with  itself. 

as  the  latter  is  to  the  laws  of  pas-  Lucifer,  indeed,  is  just  as  much  the 

in  the  first  place,  Lucifer  goes  to  author's  mouth-piece  as  Festus ;  and  the 

I  for  a  hcense,  and  then  visits  author  is  so  wrapped  up  in  his  own  im- 

fbr  aa  uppuituuity,  to  tempt  one  pressions,  that  he  keeps  substituting  them 

he  knows  to  be  ''sick  of  the  joys  for  objective  realities.    The   result  is, 

we  ;**  whose  heart  has  been  ^  eaten  that  Lucifer,  though  the  master  of  Festus, 

by  the  wonn  of  sin  ;*'  and  who  has  proves  but  a  sort  of  occasion  to  him,  and 

nae  **heait-dead«ied,"  so  thaf*  God's  speaks  and  acts  but  to  call  him  up  and 

bve  seems  lost  upon    him."    Though  draw  him  out.    For  example,  Lucifer 

cooaag  to  Festus  to  blight  his  innocence  denies  to  Festus  a  future  Hfe,  that  he  may 

aad  crash  his  hopes,  he  finds  and  expects  mve  Festus  an  opportunity  to  prove  it ; 

toinA  him  already  stained  with  guilt,and  Uiat  is,  the  author  denies  a  future  life  to 

hexeft  of  hope,  and  abasing  the  worid  be-  himself,  that  he  may  give  himself  an  o|>- 

eaws  be  has  sinned  away  the  capacity  portunity  to  prove  it.    Again,  Lucifer, 

to  enioy  it.     But,  though  he  comes  to  that  is,  Uie  author,  advocates  the  doctrine 

as  a  tempter,  l£  throws  off  all  of  future  punishment,  that  be  may  present 

»,  and  uiesents   himself  as  the  an  occasion  for  Festus,  that  is,  for  him- 

Rool  of  hdl  and  evil.    Now,  we  self,  to  refute  it;  like  a  man  playing  chess 

vmX  these  two  ideas  together ;  the  with  himself,  and  moving  on  one  side 

will  BOt  feoogntae  them  as  compati-  that  he  may  have  a  chance  to  move  on 

He.    Toamj  lampratinn  comes  in  aiKh  a  the  other.     It  is  part  of  our  author's 
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creed,  that  every  man  makes  his  own  an^rthin?  but  the  pamkm  of  love.    In- 
hell ;  in  other  words,  that  there  is  no  hell  stead  of  being  occupied  with  the  object 
f(jT  a  man,  except  the  one  within  him.  of  their  sentmients,  as  they  would  be  if 
As  Lucifer  comes  from  hell,  the  author  they  had  them,  they  are  occupied  with 
probably  intends  him  merely  as  a  profec'  the  sentiments  thei^lves ;  arc  always 
fion,  so  to  speak,  of  the  hero's  own  mind ;  trying  how  many  and  what  fine  things 
that  is,  an  outward  presentation  to  him  tiiey  can    say,    not   of    the    man  tkat 
of  the  evil  passions  and  propensities  with*  moves  them,  but  of  the  emotions  he  has 
in  him.    Of  course,  therefore,  Lucifer  is  awakened  in  them.    The  object  that  in- 
not  the  source  of  bad  impulses  to  Festus,  terests  them  provokes  them,  not,  indeed,  to 
but  the  substance  of  those  impulses  them-  express,  but  onlj  to  g}f>rify^  the  interest 
selves,  realized  to  him  objectively.   View-  they  take  in  hun.    The  result  is,  they 
ed  dramatically,  Lucifer  appears  as  an  everjrwhere  display  just  that  Vanity  of 
agent  without  any  will ;  a  sort  of  con-  sentiment  which  proves  their  hollowness ; 
scious,  self-determining  instrument ;  mov-  are  alwa)rB  talking  about  their  feelinffs 
ing,  or,  rather,  moved,  and  knowing  he  is  precisely  as  no  one  would  or  could  tau: 
moved,  by  necessity  and  volition  at  the  about  them,  who  had  them.    Thus,  in 
same  time ;  doing  things  at  once  because  the  passions  attributed  to  them,  they  keep 
he  wills  to  do  them,  ai^  because  he  can-  violating  the  first  instincts  and  laws  of 
not  help  doing  them  ;  using  means  which  passions.    Besides,  thou^  represented 
ho  knows  wul  defeat,  and  means  shall  as  speaking    from  the  occasion,  their 
defeat,  the  ends  for  which  he  uses  them ;  speeches  seem  all  arranged  beforehand 
a  deceiver  and  betrayer,  yet  scrupulous  for  any  or  every  occasion  that  may  arise, 
to  keep  all  his  promises,  and  realize  all  and  rehearsed  mxn  memory.    There  are 
the  hopes  he  awakens ;  a  ^  good  enemy,"  no  personalities  in  their  talk ;  when  un- 
a  '*  foe-friend.'*    We  speak  of  him  in  der  the  deepest    personal  impressions, 
contradictions,  because  we  know  no  other  they  converse  in  just  that  style  of  gene- 
forms  of  speech  at  all  applicable  to  him,  ralities  which  it  is  the  sure  effect  of  per- 
or  descriptive  of  him.    This  may,  indeed,  sonal  impressions  to  prevent ;  that  is, 
be  a  true  account  of  the  devil ;  but,  if  there  is  no  you  and  I  m  their  conversa- 
ever  so  true,  it  i^^  one  which  the  human  tion  ;  it  is  aU  a  human  mind,  and  a  hn- 
mind  is  not  constituted  to  understand.  Of  man  mind.     In  short,  everything  they 
course  we  know  not  what  spheres  of  ex-  say  appears  to  come,  not  frrai  them,  but 
istence  a  transcendental ist  may  have  ac-  from  the  author,  and  from  the  author  try- 
cess  to,  but  Lucifer  revenues  all  the  laws  ing  to  represent  passions  which  he  can- 
of  existence  known  tons  ;  he  ip  not  mere-  not  feel,  but  of  which  he  has  the  most 
ly  supernatural,  but  strictly  anti-natural,  elegant  and  ecstatic  fancies.     Hence  the 
according  to  all  the  idnas  we  have  of  na^  disgusting  transcendental  rhapsodies  they 
ture  ;  our  thoujrhts  will  no  more  flow  in  are  perpetually   falling  into  in  praise  of 
^uch  a  channel,  than  wator  will  bum,  or  love ;  rhapsodies  tliat  are  enough  to  sick- 
fire  freeze.     AU  the  details  of  the  repre-  en  the  heart  of  any  one  whose  heart  is 
Hentation  are  so  extremely  and  so  equally  not  either  buried   up  beneath  the  sensu- 
absurd,  that  tiie  reader  saircely  tliinks  of  ous  irritabilities,  or  just  gone  with  a  sort 
any  particular  absurdity  among  them;  of   sentimental  consumption.     Perhaps 
he  \A  Ko  coinploV'ly  transi>orted  out  of  the  the  author  meant  tliem  as  an  example, 
regions  of  truth,  that  ho  forgets  its  ab-  not  of  what  woman  is,  but  of  .what  he 
**enco ;  there  is  not  enough  of  the  true  thought  she  should  be.     Heaven  defend 
scattered  in  with  tlic  false,  to  remind  him  us   from  all   imitators  of  the  example  ! 
of  the  distinction  between  thetn.  Too  many,  it  must  be  confessed,  have 
Similar  remarks  mijjht  l)o  made  of  oth-  followed  it,  before  it  was  given  them  ;  if, 
er  delineations  in  the  book.    They  have  now  that  they  have  it,  it  do  not  shame 
no  dratnatic,  no  poetic,  no  objective  real-  them  out  of  the  imitation,  they  may  as  well 
ity  to  our  mind.^.     The  three  females,  for  be  given  up  sure  enough, 
example,    whom     F»'*turt    successively        The  truth  is,  this  book  is  no  embodi- 
rnakeis  love  to,  do  not  affect  us  as  char-  ment  of  life  and  character  at  all,  but 
acters  at  all ;  they   have   no  distinctive  merely  a  set  of  personified  notions  and 
traits,  no  individuality,  but  are  mere  rep-  theories.      The    author    obviously     has 
etitions  of  the  same  thing  under  differ-  no  dramatic,   no    representative    power 
ont  name:*.       Though    represented    as  whatever ;  he  cannot  make  the  elements 
deeply  in  love  with  Festus,  they  do  not  of  Ufe  stand  together,  cannot  make  them 
speak  or  act  as  if  they  were  in  love  with  coalesce  into  objective  reality ;  nay,  h» 
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csnooc  properiy  spetking,  see  anything  their  thoughtB ;  notimfg  they  can  recur 

bat  his  own  impressions;  so  that,  insteaa  to,  or  give  an  account  of;  aU  they  re- 

of  pfodncing  or  representing  ihingSy  set-  member  about  it  is,  the  delightful  impres- . 

ting  them  oat  for  the  mind  to  contemplate  sions  they  had  while  reading  it ;    and 

Uce  a  hct  or  work  of  nature,  he  does  when  they  cast  about  to  produce  some  of 

Dothmg  bat  throw  off,  or  let  ofi^  his  im-  these  dehghtfol  impressions,  they  cannot 

pm^ioDs.      Accordingly,  the    so-called  find  them,  simply  because  they  were  not 

perMoa  of  his  so-caUc^l  drama  are  in  no  and  could  not  be  at  all  impressed  by 

wise  characters,  creations,  but  mere  ut-  them,  t 

terajice*,  mere  voices  which  have,  and  The  public  mind  has  been  fed,  or  ra- 
caa  hare,  no  reality  to  our  minds  save  ther,  starved  with  such  delightful  impres- 
vhile  the^  are  sounding.  Festos  and  sions  too  long  already.  Authors,  or 
Lucifer,  for  example,  do  not  nfkcl  us  as  people  calling  themselves  authors,  have 
persons,  as  objects ;  on  the  contrary  they  thrown  off  ueir  impressions,  until  we 
leem,  nay,  they  are  but  two  series  of  have  a  perfect  glut  of  them;  we  consider 
floating  aod,  perhaps,  self-generated  im-  them  good  for  nothing ;  nay,  worse  than 
presnoQs  thrown  off  from  the  author^s  nothing ;  a  nuisance :  instead  of  paying 
■tod  ffetty  much  at  random,  (for  he  was  for  them,  we  would  rather  pay  some- 
"  int^pired  to  throw  them  off,)  like  so  thing  to  get  rid  of  them ;  for  their  only 
■any  iDcoberent,  inconsistent  dreams.  Of  effect  is  to  fill  the  mind  with  unrest;  to 
covne,  therefore,  the  two  do  not  impress  starve  it  into  spasms  and  convulsions, 
each  other  at  all ;  for  it  requires  an  o&-  which  some  people  are  foolish  enou^  to 
jr^  to  make  or  take  an  impression ;  and  miscall  a  hungering  and  thirsting  after 
r  tf  not  to  be  expected  that  mere  impres-  knowledge.  Assonxily,  the  only  way  for 
ftoor  sboaki  impress  cme  another.  And  an  author  to  impress  us  is,  not  by  blow- 
far  the  same  reason  they  make  no  im-  ing  his  impressions  in  our  faces,  but  by 
pre««ioQ  npoQ  us ;  for  the  human  mind  is  setting  before  us  the  things  that  impress 
Bttde  lo  be  impressed  by  things,  not  by  him.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  very  idea,  the 
inpresakiDs;  a  string  or  stream  of  im-  nature,  the  essence  of  art.  In  other 
yrwMioiia  may  flow  through  it  till  dooms-  words,  art  is  essentially  objective ;  the 
dir,  aod  leave  no  result  whatever,  save  a  mind  is  objectively  employed  in  produ- 
ditp^«ed  craving  for  their  continuance,  cingit;  objectively  employed  in  8tud3ring 
Hroce,  though  many  people  are  loud  in  it ;  and  this  intense  subjectiveness,  this 
tifeeir  praiaes  of  "*"  Festus,  no  one,  so  far  constant  employing  of  the  mind  about  its 
M  ve  know,  ever  speaks  or  thiaks  of  any  own  impressions,  which  is  so  character- 
Rch  thing  as  chamcter  in  connection  isticof  the  times,  and  of  which  ^  Festus^* 
vith  it.  They  come  from  the  reading  is  the  crowning  example,  is  the  very  re- 
Tvt!  J  pleased,  indeed,  but  cannot  for  the  verse,  the  perfect  negation  of  art,  and  is 
Lie  cf  them  teQ  what  it  is  that  has  {deas-  alike  vitiating  to  the  mind,  the  morals, 
«tJ  thnn  ;  there  is  nothing  in  the  book  and  the  manners  of  the  people, 
thtt  abides  in  their  minds,  aod  cleaves  to 


TO    IONIA. 

Ye  Lande  and  immemorial  Isles,  that  wear 

The  name  of  Ion,  who,  with  bosom  made 

Of  lamel  bongha,  the  San-god*8  temple  swept — 

Ye  golden  climes  to  poesy  and  love 

Forever  dear  amid  the  wastes  of  Eld, 

Where,  in  her  lonely  retrospective  flight. 

Bright-haired  Mnemosyne  delights  to  pause, 

Br  matchless  shapes  of  lovelii^ss  beguiled ! 

Within  yonr  bounds,  the  plastic  handof  Art 

First  oMule  the  momrtain's  marble  entrails  teem 

With  images  of  beauty,  lining  all 

Your  aea-waihed  straad  with  fair  colmnnar  cities, 

Bath  high  of  glossieat,  sun-enameled  stone. 

Forever  o'er  your  myitie-ihadad  vales, 

ft^^iw^d  oo  somnier  douds,  did  Aphrodite 
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And  gMen  Eros  lean,  kindling  the  air 
With  pa88ion*B  rosy  glow.    In  all  the  earth 
Beside,  did  visible  Nature  never  wear 
Robes  BO  resplendent    Throng  the  luninoas  folds 
Of  your  transparent  atmosphere  appeared 
Uneqnaled  prospects  to  enchant  the  eye ; 
Marmorean  cities  rising  j;>'er  the  verge 
Of  halcyon  seas,  and  promontories  crowned 
With  tombs  beroical,  or  glistening  shrines ; 
And  breezy  mountains  swathed  with  silver  douds, 
The  watch-towers  blue  of  broad-eyed  Jove,  whence  he 
The  limitless  low-lying  earth  surveyed. 
The  towns  of  mortal  men,  their  fights  and  toils. 
Oft  from  your  shores  the  fisherman  descried. 
The  smoke  of  conflagration  climbing  slow. 
In  graceful  spires,  fiij  up  the  summer  air, 
Fnnn  some  beleaguered  city  of  the  Isles ; 
And  white-robed  argosies  from  wealthy  Tyre, 
Rising  and  falling  on  the  sparkling  waves. 
Voyaging,  with  orient  merchandise,  to  towns 
Wbo^  turrets  glittered  in  the  western  beam. 
Within  your  cities,  villages,  and  fields, 
Abode  a  graceful  populace,  with  rites 
And  manners  beautiful  as  e'er  adorned 
The  ima^ned  landscape  of  a  poet's  dream ; 
The  caodve  maid  descending  with  her  urn 
To  shady  spring  or  cistern  scooped  from  stone, 
And  flowing  with  cool  water  to  the  brim ; 
The  royal  virgin  seated  still  and  far 
Within  a  recess  of  the  kingly  dome 
Plying,  with  busy  hand,  her  dedal  loom ; 
The  wandering  minstrel  slumbering  fast  at  noon 
By  fountain-side  or  stream,  or  harping  loud 
In  palace,  hall,  and  crowded  market-j^ace ; 
The  freauent  song  of  Hymen,  safl&on-robed, 
Resoundinff  thro^[h  the  torch-Ut  street,  what  time 
The  star  of  Love,  thrice- welcome  Hesper,  rose 
Above  some  immemorial  mountain's  brow ; 
The  youthful  vintagers,  by  moontight  pale, 
Bearing  the  grapes  in  osier  talarisks,'" 
While  on  his  lute  some  beardless  minstrel  played 
The  lay  of  Linus,  regal  boy,  of  all 
The  sons  of  men  most  musical,  whose  bloom 
Was  scorched  and  withered  by  the  solar  beam  ; 
The  rustic  temple  hidden  deep  in  groves. 
And  pleasant  solitudes,  beneath  whose  dome    * 
The  village  youth  their  growing  peans  sang ; 
And  over  all  the  dark  blue  heavens  sublime, 
Where  from  their  sky  pavilions  brightest  shone 
The  ancient  stars  axid  constellations,  hymned 
By  eldest  bards,  the  sworded  Titan  named 
.  Otion,  with  the  starry  sisterhoods, 
Hyads  and  Pleiades,  m  dusters  bright 
Cradled  amid  your  kindly  influences, 
The  soft  Ionian  fimcy  wantoned  wild 
In  warm  voluptuous  dreams  of  loveliness, 
Pouiinff  its  inspirations  in  a  tongue 
Inimitable— honied  dialect- 
Protean,  flexible,  all-variotts, 

*  The  Greek  word  for  badiets. 
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Whose  Toweled  cadeDces  coold  flow  as  smooth 
As  amber  streams,  or  raise  and  modulate 
Their  intonations  to  the  ocean's  deep 
SoDoroQs  sorffes  chafing  with  the  strand. 
IndeUUe  and  onmin^  hnes,  its  words 
Upon  the  scroll  of  bhnd  Meonides 
Snrvive,  and  with  their  flaent  nwnbers  shame 
The  harsher  langnages  of  later  days. 
Nor  in  the  Carian's*  golden  chromcle, 
Thon|^  not  in  metri<^  device  set  forth, 
Sound  they  less  sweet    Alas  !  the  glorious  tribe, 
Over  whose  chiseled  lips  they  wont  to  roll 
In  honied  song  and  fiery  eloauence. 
Has  vanished.    Hushed  the  lyres  of  Ibycus,  y 

BtcchyUdes,  and  Sappho  starry-eyed, 
And  that  delicious  lute  the  Teian  played 
Within  the  lialls  of  kinff  Polycrates, 
While  round  him,  bound  with  leafed  and  roseal  wreaths, 
'Mid  fountain  spray  and  snowy  columns,  (kneed 
Ionia's  raven-tressed  vduptuous  girls. 
Minstrel  of  beauty,  love  and  vinous  joy, 
Thy  festal  spirit  yet  survives  on  earth. 
Clad  in  a  garment  of  enduring  verse. 
Tie  asbestine  robe  of  all-inmiortal  Song ! 
Lowell,  Mass. 


HON.    RUPUS    CHOATE. 

To  give  a  strict  anahrsis  of  a  mind  so    cal  literature,  which  have  accompanied 
■qilex,  VBiious,   ana  richly  gifted,  as    him  through  dll  the  distractions  of  politi- 


of  Mr.  Choate,  we  feel  to  be  a  cal  and  professional  life.  Shortly  after 
dt  and  delicate  task  ;  and  it  is  also  mduating  he  was  chosen  a  tutor  m  col- 
which  we  have  little  time  and  few  .  lege ;  but,  selecting  law  for  hisorofession, 
mk  to  perform  with  advantage,  he  entered  the  Law  School  at  Cambridge, 
What  is  peculiar  in  his  eenins  and  and  afterwards  completed  his  studies  in 
chnaeter  is  prOyokinffly  elusive ;  and  the  office  of  Judge  Cummins,  of  Salem. 
thoogfa  an  unmistakuHe  inchviduality  He  also  studied  a  year  in  tbe  office  of 
dbaiaderizes  all  his  productions  as  a  Mr.  Wirt,  Attorney  General  of  the  U.  S. 
kwer,  orator,  and  statesman,  it  is  an  He  commenced  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
im^vidaality  so  modified  by  ^e  singu-  fession  in  the  town  of  Danvers,in  1824. 
ht  iezibifitj  of  his  intellect,  that  it  can  But  a  considerable  portion  of  the  period 
be  man  eaaUy  lelt  than  analyzed.  We  between  his  first  entry  into  his  profes- 
popose  to  me  a  few  dates  iUustrating  sion  and  his  final  removal  to  Boston,  in 
Lis  biofiB^y ;  to  allude  to  some  of  his  1834,  was  passed  in  Salem.  He  early 
*  expositions  of  national  policy  as  distinguished  himself  as  an  advocate. 
;  and  to  touch  slightly  that  His  legal  arguments,  replete  with  know- 
Ltion  in  his  character  of  the  ledge ;  con<mcted  wiUi  admirable  skill ; 
and  the  man  of  afilkirs,  by  which  the  evincing  uncommon  felicity  and  power 
of  fiuicy  and  the  energies  of  im-  in  the  analysis  and  application  of  evi- 
sd  inagination  lend  ^uty  and  dence ;  blazing  with  the  blended  fires  of 
to  the  operatkms  of  his  large  and  imagination  and  sensibility ;  and  delivered 
i]  mwfcgstan&y.  with  a  rapidity  and  animation  of  man- 
Mr.  Choate  was  bom  in  Ipswich,  ner  whicn  swept  along  the  minds  of 
ML,  on  the  first  day  of  October,  1799.  his  hearers  on  the  torrent  of  his  elo- 
Ht  cHicnd  Dartmouth  College  in  1815,  quence,  made  him  one  of  the  most  suo- 

ished  there  for  that  stem  cessful  advocates  at  the  ESssex  bar.    In 

,  and  that  love  of  dasd-  1825  he  was  elected  a  representative  to 

*  HerodotostanadyeofHalicaraaasosinCaria. 
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the  Massachusetts  Legislature  ;  and  in  try,  agricultural,  navi^ting,  mechanica 

1827  was   in  the  Senate.      He  took  a  and  manufacturing,  and  ought  to  affor 

prominent  part  in  the  debates,  and  the  tliat  protection ;"  and  in  the  course  of  th 

energy  and  sagacity  which  he  display-  argument  he  gives  a  review  of  the  opir 

ed   gave   him  a    wide   reputation.      In  ions  current  on  the  subject,  about   th 

1832  he  was  elected  Member  of  Con-  period  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitii 

gress  from  the  Essex  district.    He  de-  tion.      This  displays  an  extensive  ac 

clined   a   re-election,  and    in  1834  re-  quaintance  with  the  political  histor>'  c 

moved  to  Boston,  to  devote   himself  to  the  time,  the  result  of  original  researcl: 

his    profession.     He  «oon  took  a   posi-  In  this  speech  he  declares  the  origin  c 

tion  among  the  most  eminent  lawyers  at  the  objection  to  the  protective   policy 

the  Suifolk  Bar;  ai\d   for   seven  years  based  on  the  assumption  of  its  uncon>ii 

his    legal    services  were   in    continual  tutionahty,  to  have  arisen  in  "a  subtl 

request.     In  1841,  on  the  retirement  of  and  sectional  metaphysics;"   and  adds 

Mr.  Webster  from  the  Senate,  he  was  in  a  short  paragraph,  well  worthy  to  b 

elected  to  till  his  place  by  a  large  ma-  pondered  by  all  who  are  exposecfto  th 

jority  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature —  fallacies  springing  up  in  the  hot  conter-t 

an  honor  which  Maj^sachusetts  bestows  of   party,  that    "  it  is  one  of  tlie   b;»i 

on  none  but  men  of  sijy^nal  ability  and  habits  of  politics,  which  grow  up  unde 

integrity.     Since  Mr.  Choate   resigned  written  systems  and  limited  systems  d 

his    seat    in  the    Senate,  he    has  been  government,  to  denounce  what  we  thin  I 

more  exclusively  devoted  to  his  profes-  nnpoUtic  and    oppressive  legislation  a 

sion  than  at  any  previous  period  of  his  unconstitutional  legislation.     The    Ian 

life.     The  only    public  office    he  now  guage  is  at  first  rhetorically  and  mct.^ 

holds  is  that  of  Regent  of  the   Smith-  phorically  used ;  excited  feeling,  produc 

sonian    Institute.      To  his    efforts  the  ing  inaccurate  thought,  contributes   ti 

country  is  principally  indebted  for  the  pro-  give  it  currency;  classes  of  states  am 

mising   form  which  that  institution  has  parties  inweave  it  into  their  vocabulan. 

now  assumed.  and  it  grows  into  an  article  of  faith." 

Mr.  Choate's  powers  as  a  statesman  The  best  and  most  characteristic  of  hi i 

are    to    be    estimated    chiefly    by    his  speeches  on  the  Tariff,  however,  is  tlin 

course  while  a  member   of  the  tjnited  delivered  in  the  Senate  on  tlie  12th  an( 

States  Senate,  especially,  by  his  speeches  15th  of  April,  1844.    It  shows  a  mo.- 

on  the    Tariff,  the    Oregon  Question,  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  histor\'t» 

and  the  Annexation  of  Texas.     These  our  legislation  on  the  question;  the  sub 

we  consider  among  the   ablest  which  ject  is  taken  up  in  its  principles  and  dc 

were  delivered  during  the  agitation  of  tails,  and  exhibited    in  new  lights — i 

those  inflammable  questions.      Beneath  glows  with  enthusiasm  for  the  honor 

an  occasional  wildness  of  style,  there  glory,  and  advancement  of  the  nation 

can  easily  be  discerned  the  movement  of  and  its  illustrations,  allusions,  and  ar 

a  sagacious  and    penetrating  intellect,  guments,  have  the  raciness  of  individua 

well  trained  in  dialectical  science;  ca-  peculiarity.    The  philosophy  of  the  man 

pable   of    handling    the  most   intricate  ufacturing  system  is  given  with  greai 

questions  arising  under  the  Law  of  Na-  clearness  in  respect  to  principles,  and  a 

tions  and  Constitutional  law,  keen  to  the  same  time  is  ]f resented  to  the  eyt 

perceive  the  practical  workings  of  sys-  and  heart  in  a  series  of  vivid  picture 

tems  of  national  policy ;  possessed  of  all  The  problem,  he   says,  which  the  hw 

the   knowledge    relating  to   the  topics  giver  should  propose  to  himself,  is  this-^ 

under  discussion;   fertile  in  arguments  "How  can  1  procure  that  amount  oi 

and    illustrations,  and    directing    large  revenue  which  an  economical  admini> 

stores    of    information    and    eloquence  tration  of  government  demands,  in  sue  ii 

to   practical   objects.      In    his    speech,  manner  as  most  impartially  and  mo-1 

March  14, 1842,  on  the  power  and  duty  completely  to  develope  and  foster  the  uni^ 

of  Congress  to  continue  the  policy  of  versal  industrial  capacities  of  the  couii- 

protecting  American  labor,  he  presents  a  try,  of  whose  vast  material   interests  I 

lucid  and  admirable  argument  to  prove  am  honored  with  the  charge  ?"     \\\\ 

that  Congress    has  the    Constitutional  should  like  to  quote  the  whole  of  that 

power,  "  so  to  pro\nde  for  the  collection  pasfia|re,  in  which  he  enforces  the  iui^ 

of  the  necessary  revenues  of  Govern-  portance  of  manufactures,  on  the  ground 

ment,  as  to  afford  reasonable  and  adequate  that  they  give  the  laborer  the  choice  bt  - 

{protection  to  the  whole  labor  of  the  coon-  tween  many  occupatioiis,  and  do  not  absi>^ 
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iMelf  confine  faiiD  to  one  or  two.  *<  In  a  or  two :  **  Yon  may  cease  to  be  a  nation ; 
eomttjy^  he  says,  "  of  few  occupations,  yon  may  break  the  fi;olden  nnseen  band 
empIoyDients  go  down  by  an  aroitFary,  of  the  constellation  in  which  we  move 
here^mry,  eoercive  designation,  without  along,  and  shoot  apart,  separate,  wander^ 
regud  to  pecnfianties  of  individnal  ing  stars,  into  the  infimte  at^rss;  yon 
cbaiacter.  Bat  a  (firersified,  advanced,  may  throw  down  the  radiant  ensign,  and 
and  refined  mechanical  and  manufactnr-  descend  from  the  everlasting  and  fflitter- 
ior  indostry,  co-operating  with  those  ing  sommits  of  yonr  freecbm  ta3i  yonr 
ocSer  iramenms  employments  of  civiliza-  power ;  but  while  you  exist  as  now  yon 
tion  which  )dways  sarronnd  it,  offers  the  do,  the  only  nation  of  our  system  known 
widest  choice,  detects  the  slightest  shade  to  the  other  nations,  yon  are  under,  yon 
of  individuality ;  quickens  into  existence  must  obey,  and  vou  may  claim  upon  the 
■ad  trsins  to  perfection  the  largest  con-  commcm  code  of  all  civilized  and  Chiis- 
cervaUe  amount  and  utmost  possiUe  va^  tian  commonwealths." 
rwty  of  national  mind."  He  proceeds  to  The  closing  passage  of  the  speech  is 
iUnstrate  this  idea  by  supposing  a  family  even  more  passionately  imaginative : 
of  five  sons,  who,  in  some  communities,  **  The  aspect,"  he  says,  ^  which  our  Unit- 
woold  afl  be  compelled  to  follow  one  ed  America  turns  upon  forei^  nations, 
occupation,  as  fishermen,  or  farmers,  or  the  aspect  which  our  Constttution  de- 
servants.  He  then  sketches  ^  history  signs  sne  shall  turn  upon  them,  the  guard- 
of  four  of  these  sons,  in  a  communi^  ian  of  our  honor,  the  guardian  of  our 
where  the  diversified  employments  of  peace,  is,  after  all,  her  grandest  and  her 
dvihzitioo  give  scope  to  the  ruling  pas-  fairest  aspect  We  have  a  right  to  be 
nan  of  eac£.  Tlie  allusion  to  the  fifth  proud  when  we  \ock  on  that  Happy 
Ww  m  as  honoiable  to  the  statesman  as  and  free  empress  mother  of  States  them- 
the  poet  *^  In  the  flashing  eve,  beneadi  selves  free !  unagitated  by  the  pasnoos, 
the  psle  and  beaming  brow  of  that  other  unmoved  by  the  dissensions,  of  any  one 
one,  yon  detect  the  solitary  first  thoughts  of  them,  she  watches  the  rights  and  fame 
of  gemns.  There  are  the  sea^ore  of  of  all ;  and  reposing,  secure  and  serene, 
Mona  or  cahn,  te  waning  mocm,  the  among  the  mountain  summiti  of  her 
rtripes  of  summer  evening  doud,  tradi-  freedom,  she  holds  in  one  hand  the  hir 
liffi,  and  an  the  food  of  the  soul,  for  olive  branch  of  peace,  and  in  the  other 
Ihl  And  80  all  the  boys  are  provided  the  thunderbolt  of  reluctant  and  rightful 
for.  Evvrjr  fragment  of  mind  is  gather-  war.  There  may  she  sit  forever ;  the 
•d  npu  Tike  haxel  rod,  with  umailing  stars  of  union  upon  ber  brow,  the  rock  of 
ymauLj,  points  out,  separates,  and  gives  independence  beneitth  her  feet!"  Tlds 
to  sight  every  grain  of  gold  in  the  water  image  has  the  splendor  and  energy  of 
ni  la  the  sand.  Every  taste,  every  o^  of  Barke*g,^wlth  a  slight  touch,  per- 
,  every  peculiarity  of  mental  pow-  haps,  of  Mr.  Jefferson  Brick.  The  shock 
J  ita  task,  does  it,  and  is  made  the  It  m»^  give  to  the  finer  fihments  of  taste, 
for  it."  is  &mng  to  the  ridicule  which  has  been 
We  sbonld  like  to  refer,  at  some  ^ast  on  the  sentiment  of  national  exag^ 
lewdi^toMr.Cboate'sspe^on  thebiO  deration,  through  the  nonsense  and  bom- 
t»  voride  further  remedial  justice  in  tke  bast  of  fifth^rate  declaimers.  In  this 
of  the  United  States,  ^livered  in  connection  we  may  as  well  allude  to  Mr. 
MHte,  May,  1843.  It  is  one  of  the  Choate*s  sympadiy  with  those  general 
iagenioQS,  learned  and  vehement  of  feeUngs  of  patriotism,  as  they  are  felt, 
;  is  replete  with  k)gical  not  b^  tasteful  students,  but  by  mat 

^  animated,  Wgh-tonSd —  bodies  of  people.    Though  one  of  the 

mocnent  transfixing  an  ol^ection  first  classical  scholars  in  New  England, 

with  one  of  thoee  nuhaat  shafts  which  and  a  diligent  student  of  the  mat  pro- 

fioai  the  mind  only  in  periods  of  duotions  of  English  genius  and  taste,  he 

reaaoning,  at  another  overthrow-  is  still  exceedmgly  open  to  impressions 

mm  la  anlagomst  pfoposition  byase-  fimn  ^e  common  nund  and  heart,  and 

lies  of  Qokk,  trampung  interrogatories,  has  none,  of  that  daintiness,  which,  in 

W  wyehuvuraent  is  gifted  almost  with  the  man  of  letters,  contemptuoudy  toeses 

— nitai  power.    There  is  one  passage,  aside  all  sentiment,  expression,  and  im* 

■■■rfiiiitf  the  idea  thitf  the  condition  of  agery  which  Mr.  Prettyman  and  Misa 

eaiience  is  to  be  under  the  oh-  &tty  may  choose  to  consider  vulgar  and 


Isartmis  of  the  law  of  nations,  from    nngenteel.    The  greatest  English  states- 
JihA we qnolB a chaiaclBriatic sentence    men  have  always  addressed  theseooin- 
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non  BentiiBBate  of  larg^  cksaes  of  the  and  the  firing  of  tbe  Leopard  oq  tfav 
people— have  often  spoken  in  their  speech-  Chesapeake,  in  time  of  peace  ?    No,  sir; 
es  as  Dibdin  wrote  in  his  songs — and  no,  sir ;  a  thousand  times  no !    *    *    * 
have  been  indebted  for  a  great  deal  of  *"    *    We  are  bom  to  happier  feelings. 
tiietr  infloenee  to  passages,  which  wrin-  We  look  on  Elngland  as  we  look  on 
Ue  with  scorn  the  lips  of  elegant  schol-  France.    We  lode  on  them  from  our 
ars  ajvl  contributorB  to  the  Reviews.  new  world,  not  nnrenowned,  yet  a  new 
The  speech  dehvered  by  Mr.  Choate  world  still ;  and  the  blood  mounts  to  our 
on  Marcn  31, 1844,  on  the  Oregon  Qoes-  cheeks,  oor  eyes  swim,  our  voices  are 
tion,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  is  dotted  stifled  with  the  consciousness  of  so  much 
all  over  with  splendid  sentences :  the  fl^ory ;  their  troji^es  will  not  let  us  sleep, 
general  course  ol  the  argument  is  well  but  there  is  no  hatred  at  all — nohatred ; 
snstained   and   haf^y  enforced;   and  all  for  honor,  nothing  for  hate!    We 
there  is  a  joyous  sjmng  in  the  style,  even  have,  we  can  have,  no  oarbarian  memory 
in  its  oocaAonal  inflation,  whidi  seems  of  wrongs,  for  which  brave  men  have 
to  ifftif^tf>  tbAt  most  of  it  was  produced  made  the  last  expiation  to  the  brave." 
extempore,  without  any  more  prepanticMi        We  have  not  by  us  the  great  speech 
than  the  fkcts  and  arguments  demanded,  of  Mr.  Choate,  on  the  annexation  of 
It  is  an  exceedingly  epinted  and  brilliant  Texas,  but  we  remember  being  impressed 
qieech,  but  htm  aie  inequalities  of  merit  at  the  time  with  its^stren^  and  feliciu ; 
oommon  to  purely  extemporaneous  'pro-  and  the  position  taken  in  it  regarding  the 
doctioDs,  in  which  argument  is  diversi-  consequences  of  the  measure,  have  been 
fied  fc^  personal  matters  of  reply  and  re-  realized  almost  to  the  letter, 
toit.    The  tone  of  most  of  the  speech  is        He  was  one  of  the  most  ardent  oppo- 
that  of  excited  conversation,  with  the  nents  of  annexation,  and  both  in  the 
castomary  exaggeration  both  of  passion  Senate  and  in  addresses  to  the  peo]^ 
and  wit,  oommon  in  colloquial  disputes,  made  his  re^stance  fek.    In  what  we 
The  mvective,  provoked  by  a  remark  that  have  said  regarding  his  other  speechesi 
the  American  people  chensh  a  feeling  of  we  have  not,  of  course,  done  justice  to 
deep-fonted  hatred  to  Great  Britain,  is  their  merit  as  arguments,  or  stated  the 
peinaps  the  intenseet  p^LSM^  in  the  pro-  wide  variety  of  topics  and  principles  they 
daction.    ''No,  sir,*^  lie  iniai|gnant]y  ob-  discussed.    Wehavemeruy, inourquo- 
aeiYBS,  **  we  aie  above  all  this.    Let  the  tations,  given  piominence  to  a  few  sm- 
BBghland  rJanaman,  half  naked,  half  civ-  tences,  which  illustrate  the  easemial  so- 
iliaed,  half  bhudsd  by  the  peat-erndDe  of  lidity  and  correctness  of  his  views  of 
Ms  cavern,  have  his  hereditary  enemy  national  policy,  amid  all  the  exaggeratioD 
and  his  hereditary  ennuty,  and  keep  the  and  ornament  of  their  expression.    It  is 
keen,  deep,  and  precious  hatred,  set  on  one  of  his  peculiarities,  and  a  very  stiik- 
fireofhdl,  alive  if  he  can;  let  the  North  ing  one,  that  he  combines  a  conservap 
American  Indian  have  his,  and  haiid  it  tive  intdlect,  with  a  radical  sensibility; 
down  from  fiUher  to  son,  by  He»ren  and  those  irregular  impulses  of  fancy 
knows  what  symbols  of  alligaton,  ai4  and  passion,  whu^  usually  push  men  into 
rattle^iakes,    and   war^dubs   smeared  the  adoption  of  reckless,  desperate  and 
with  Vermillion  and  entwined  with  scar-  destructive  principle  of  legislation,  be 
let;  let  such  a  country  as  Poland,  ck>vee  employs  in  the  service  of  Uie  cahnest. 
Id   the   earth,   the  armed  heel  on  the  most  c«ini»ehensive,  and  most  practical 
iftdiant  forehead,  her  body  dead,  her  soul  poUlical  wisdom,  rooted  deep  in  leMOD 
ittcapahle  to  die— Irt  her  remember  the  and  experience.    His  fire  seems  to  be  of 
wrongs  of  days  long  past ;  let  the  lost  and  that  1^  which  sweeps,  in  a  devonrinff 
wandering   tribes   of  Israel   remember  flame,  to  blast  and  desolate  what  is  es- 
theirs— the  manUnees  and  the  sympathy  tahlished  and  accredited;  but  it  really  iji 
of  the  worid  may  allow  or  pardon  this  to  that  fieree  beat,  which  infuses  enervy 
them :  but  shall  America,  young,  free,  and  breathing  life  into  maxims  and  prai- 
and  prosperous,  just  setting  out  <Mi  the  ciples,  which  are  in  danger  of  becoming 
highway   of  heaven,   *  decorating   and  ineffective,  from  their  usSd  disconnecti<Mi 
cheering  the  elevated  sphere  she  just  be-  with  the  sensibihty  and  imagination.    Urn 

^1  to  move  in,  fflittenng  like  the  mom-  is  a  kind  of  Mind>eau-Pede. 
star,  full  of  life  and  joy'    shall  she  be        In  what  we  have  now  to  say  in  recaid 

•apposed  to  be  polluting  and  corroding  to  Mr.  Choate's  mind  and  cliaract^we 

her  noWe  and  happy  heart,  by  moping  shall  have  to  eonsid^  hhn  chiefly  as  a 

Ofsr  old  irtories  of  Btamp^et,  and  tea-tax,  Uwyer  and  advocate,  and  only  imadmt- 
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alfM  a  tatewMB     His  giMtest  tri«  the  other,  like  Venice,  espcmses  the  e?er- 

MBBhe  faa?e  bees  it  the  bar;  and  to  on-  lafiting  sea."    ^  Maemchosetti,''  he  says, 

IbU    froB   anj    centnd    princitde    the  ''will  ever  be  true  to  the  Constitiition. 

fhirirtcr  d  ml  genius  by  which  he  of-  She  sat  among  the  meet  affectionate  at 

tm  works  such  wonders — to  give  soy-  its  cradle  ;  she  will  follow,  the  saddest  of 

Ikuig  like  the  philosophy  of  his  influence  the  procession  of  sorrow,  its  hearse." 

—is  a  task  fall  of  difficulty.    We  desire  Again  he  observes,  that  after  we  came 

to  praseot  a  portrait,  which  shall  sugp;^  out  of  the  war  of  1812,  "  the  baptism  of 

to  the  reader  the  character  and  ouimties  fire  and  blood  was  on  our  brow,  and  its 

of  the  man,  but  we  feel  able  to  do  it  but  influence  on  our  spirit  and  legislation." 

ineciectly.  The  most  inanimate  things  start  into 

Mr.  Cboale's  mind  is  eminently  large,  life  beneath  his  touch.    We  lecoUect 

fleziUe,  vigorous,  versatile,  en-  that  he  once  objected  to  ^e  reception  of 

with  the  most  various  acquire-  an  illiterate  constable's  return  of  service, 

and  (fisplaying  in  its  exercise,  a  bristling  all  over  with  the  won!  havim, 

nreuniooofandentuKlinff  and  imagine-  on  the  ground  that  it  was  bad.     The 

tioii,  ahrewdness  and  sensibility,  tact  and  judee  remarked  that  though  inelegant 

ire.    He  is  one  of  the  most  sagacious,  and  un^;rammatical  in  its  structure,  the 

as  weD  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  paper  still  seemed  to  be  good  in  a  legal 

ifsarinnnd.  of  orators.    An  unwearied  sense.      **  It  may  be  so,  your  honor," 

ire  seems  to  bum  in  the  very  centre  of  rej^ed  Mr.  Choate,  **  but  it  must  be  con- 

1am  natne,  penetrating   every  faculty,  fessed,  he  has  greatly  overworked  the 

inniag  cot  in  almost  every  expression ;  participle  " — a    humcurons    imagination 

yet  him  iateUect  preserves  its  clearness  worthy  of  old  Dr.  Fuller.    Again,  in 

of  view,  amid  his  most  fervid  declama^  referring  to  the  misffovemment  and  weak- 

and  he  is  never  himself  whirled  ness  of  the  Confederation,  he  remarks 

_  in  that  rush  of  passion,  which  hur-  that,  ^  when  at  last  the  Constitution  was 

as  \way  the  minds  of  all  who  come  given  to  the  longing  sight  of  the  people, 

'^^iD  its  influence.    With  the  keenest  Uiey  threw  th^Melves  upon  it  like  a 

' '  ane—  to  impressions,  he  is  distin-  famished    host  on    miraculous    bread." 

as  Bsach  for  his  power  of  self-  But,  perhaps,  the  finest  specimens  of  his 

mm  his  power  of  self-excitation;  imagmativepowers,  are  tnose  little  minor 

BflBotioos,  like  well-trained  troops,  toudies,  which  are  occasionally  inserted 

''are  jfap^*^*  by  rule."    In  this  singu-  in  the  throng  and  impatient  pressure  of 

hr  ombumMioa  of  qualities,  the  puule  his  fanciful  ulustrations,  and  to  a  critical 

of  hb  cksrartfT  seems  to  lie ;  and  it  eye,  are  more  olc«sing  than  his  most 

•s   at  once  to   the   prominent  splendid    and    during    images.      They 

'  tic  of    his  mind — nis    swift  evince  that  an  acuteness  and  intense 

with  any  given  events  and  clearness  of  mind  ever  accompanies,  if  it 

Ibroe  of  imagination ;  facts  be  not  the  result  of,  his  most  vefaonent 

m  are  not  wiUi  him  abstract  excitement    This  is  an  important  point 

ior  an  abstract  conclusion ;  but  he  of  separation  between  the  orator  and  the 

grasps  them  in  the  concrete,  mere  fimciful  dechumer. 
■Jiaes  them  to  his  own  mind  as  From  this  power  of  intense  and  vital 
thuiffB.  The  most  careless  glance  conception,  comes  the  farce  of  Mr. 
M  hS§  p«o3pctioQs,  will  reveal  this  ten-  Choate's  Sequence,  and  also  its  seeming 
^■ty  mi  his  intellect  to  the  most  super-  exaggeration.  A  vivid  insicht  into  one 
idal  iwdrir  Whatever  mav  be  the  particular  fact  or  truth,  and  a  statement 
sahgeelorolQectof  hisroeech,beendows  of  it  in  corresponding  warmth  of  Ian- 
it  widi  iMLtsiMil  hie.  Thus  he  speaksof  guage,  practically  dnws  it  out  of  its 
^  sysleai  of  American  manufactures,  natml  relations,  and  converts  the  le* 
a  **  rrfinrd,  complicated,  $en9ilive  in-  into  the  greater  reason.  This  is  the  ad- 
**  He  ever  impersonates  the  vantage  which  the  great  advocate  holds 
and  sections  of  the  country,  over  the  merely  learaed  and  logical  law- 
he  alludes  to  them.  They  ap-  yer.  He  can  make  the  little  have  the 
to  rise  up  to  his  mind  with  efl^  of  the  great  by  his  power  of  im- 
dstenee.  Thus  New  York,  pressing  ituponthenund ;  and  it  requirBs 
I,  is  not  sioiply  a  city  distin-  a  corresponoing  intensity  of  cooceptioa 
§»  uwmeicial  energy,  but  a  on  the  part  of  his  opponent,  to  restore 
with  ooa  hand  gnsps  the  the  intrinsically  more  important  fi^t  to 
of  tlie  West,  and  with  its  rightful  precedence.     Foree  in  the 
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orator  often  oompenflates  for  deficiencies  well  as  convinces.    Mr.  Cfaotte  possess- 
in  the  evidence.    When  this  force,  this  es  this  power  in  a  large  measure ;  and  it 
power  of  giving  prominence  to  facts  and  is  especiallv  seen  in  ms  legal  urflrmnents. 
princii^es  which  are  really  of  secondary  His  object  is  ever  to  produce  effects, 
lihportance,  is  wielded  by  one  who  con-        This  fiery  and  f^iog  imagination  lies 
tiols  the  restless  faculties  of  imagination  at  the  centre  of  Mr.  Qioate^  large  and 
and  sensibility,  by  which  it  is  penormed,  flexible  nature,  and  constitirtes,  in  fact,  the 
the  effect   is  proportionally  increased,  real  characteristic  of  his  eloquence,  and 
The  dramatic  poet  is  all  the  more  power-  is  the  chief  source  of  his  power.    But 
ful  in  delineating  character,  when  he  in-  the  most  obvious  characteristic  of  his 
tensely  sympathizes  with  the  passions  he  mind  is  fancy ;  and  certainly  it  is  one  of 
creates,  without  being  bUnded  and  borne  ezhaustless  opulence   and   almost   un- 
away  on  their  impetuous  flood.    A  pro-  bounded  ran^.    For  every  idea,  event, 
minent  characteristic  of  genius,   sajrs  or  action,  which  comes  into  his  mind,  he 
John  Foster,  "  is  the  power  of  lighting  has  a  fancy  to  suggest  something  which 
its  own  &re,^*     Mr.  Choate  possesses  bears  to  it  a  seeming  likeness.    His  an- 
this  power  to  a  remarkable  decree,  alogical  power,  indeed,  both  of  under- 
The  object  of  Mr.  Choate,  in  the  dis-  standing  and  fancy,  is  immense,  and  it  is 
cussion  of  a  question,  and  the  object  of  difficult  in  the  rush  of  his  eloquence  al- 
every  great  ojator,  is  not  primarily  to  con-  ways  to  distinguish  real  from  apparent 
vince  the  intellect  or  pfease  the  fancy,  analogies — anuogies  in  the  nature  of 
but  to  influence  the  will.    He  attenopts  things,  from  analogies  in  the  appearances 
to  storm  the  citadel  of  the  mind,    nis  of  things.    The  latter  class  are  prduse* 
arguments,  consequentiy,  do  not  address  ly  scattered  over  his  various  speeches, 
the  understanding  alone,  nor  his  passion  and  lend  to  his  style  a  character  of  gox- 
the  sensibility  alone,  but  fact,  argun^ent,  geous,  but  often  ungraceful  ornament, 
fancy  and  passion,  are  fused  tog^er  in  His  productions  shomd  be  viewed  with 
one  glowing  mass,  and  boldly  directed  at  reference  to  the  fact,  that  they  were  in- 
the  very  springs  of  action  and  vdition.  tended  to  be  spoken,  and  spoKen  by  the 
Though,  for  the  purposes  of  classification,  orator  himself.    To  a  cool  taste,  the  print* 
we  speak  of  the  mmd  as  a  collection  of  ed  orations,  disconnected  from  the  ex- 
sentiments  and  faculties,  we  should  never  citement  under  which  they  were  deliver- 
forget  that  it  is  still  not  an  aggregation  ed,  and  the  purpose  they  were  intended  to 
but  a  unit,  and  that  its  unity  is  its  lead-  serve,  would  seem  occasionally  turgid  in 
ing  and  vital  characteristic  amidst  all  the  style  and  meretricious  in  ornament  Cven 
variety  of  its  manifestation.  Though  this  in  this  respect,  hie  ornament  is  not  of 
fact  is  commonly  overiooked  by  tiie  lo-  that  kind  which  makes  the  speeches  of 
gician,  the  great  reasoner,  no  less  than  the  Counselor  Phillips  a  continual  shock  to 
great  orator,  keeps  it  constanUy  in  view,  taste,  nor  that  style  of  ehiboiated  frenzy 
when  his  object  is  to  produce  a  practical  and  careful  tawdriness  which  stiffens  the 
efi^  upon   the  will  of  his  audience,  diction  of  Sheridan's  speeches ;  but  there 
Hiere  is  little  force  in  abstract  princi-  is  behind  all  a  force  and  fire  hurr3ring  the 

f^les,  but  immense  power  in  living  ideas,  mind  onwards,  without  allowing  it  to 
t  is  the  commonest  of  truisms  that  n^n  stop  for  criticism.  His  most  exaggerated 
do  not  necessarily  act  from  the  barren  images  seem  forced  from  him  in  momenta 
common-places  to  which  their  under-  of  excitement,  and  are  all  infused  with 
stendings  may  vidd  assent  Many  of  the  life  of  the  occasion.  His  eloquence. 
Queen  cUizatieth's  most  peaceable  sub-  fierce,  rapid  and  bold,  conscious  of  pow* 
iects  were  Roman  Catholics,  who  be-  er,  and  feeling  a  kind  of  wild  delight  in 
lieved  the^  would  be  justified  in  being  its  exercise,  dares  everything,  forces  the 
her  assassins.  Many  of  the  bishops  who  minds  of  the  hearers  into  appropriate 
assisted  in  driving  James  the  Second  from  moods,  and  at  times  accomplishes  its  ob-> 
his  throne,  were  champions  of  the  divine  ject  by  main  strength.  He  fires  the 
rifffatofkings,  and  believers  in  the  doctrine  whole  mass  of  his  facts,  arguments  und 
of  non-resistance  to  their  authority.  The  images,  until  they  blaze,  and  the  ^froteaque 
orator,  therefore,  instinctively  appreciat-  flashes  of  flame  which  sometimes  lin- 
ing the  difference  between  notions  which  palienUy  dart  from  the  main  body,  are 
are  civilly  assented  to  bv  the  intellect,  hardly  noticed  as  incongnious.  It  would 
and  operative  ideas  whicn  produce  tor-  be  easy  to  adduce  specimens  of  his  fieroe 
eeponmng  action,  addrrases  the  whole  and  exag^rated  fancies — compariaoBs 
•tore  of  his  aucfitnee,  and  moves  as  chrtohed  m  momeelB  of  nmed  paaskm. 
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od  made  to  hannoDiza  with  the  thought  things,  which  is  often  exceefingly  feli- 

cr  fieeliiii^  of  the  moment    In  an  argii-  citons  in  its  expreesion.    Such  is  his 

before  a  pomndttee  of  the  Bliamp  crotesqae  image,  in  his  speech  on  the 

ttB  Lepsktme,  on  die  petition  for  a  Oregon  Question,  of  the  Leffislatnre  pnt- 

nihvu  firom  Salem  to  Boston,  he  ting  its  head  ont  of  the  window,  and  m  a 

a  ftrj  mid  picture  of  the  difl^nt  Toice  audible  all  over  the  world,  speaking 


tmrm  the  peeent  road   did    not   pass  to  the  nesptiatore  of  the  pending  treaty, 

tiBDagli,  and  refetred  especially  to  Dan*  bidding  them  God-speed,  out  insinuating 

ren,  iridch  is  only  two  or  tmee  ndles  that  if  they  did  nut  giye  up  ihe  whole 

froDi  Salem.     **  Her  peofde,**  he  said,  subject  in  dispute,  it  would  be  settled  by 

'^wm  just  near   enough  to  hear  the  main  strengtn.    But  perhaps  his   best 

vlastk  of  the  loeomotiye,  and  gaze  at  passage  in  3iis  way,  is  his  picture  of  a 

the  sparks  of  that  flying  giant ;  yet  for  New  England  Summer,  introduced  in  his 

aO  practical  purposes,  they  might  as  well  second  speech  on  the  Tariff,  to  illustrate 

Mod  under  the  sky  at  midnight,  gazing  the  idea  that  irregpilarity  is  not  ruin. 

*i*?Sf!!^.^/''^"'*?^^"  "Take  the  New  Eneland  climate,  in 

Mr.  Choate  s  ttncy  usually  accompa^  summer  ;  you  would  think  the  world  was 

■es,  and  aometimea  almost  blends  with,  coming  to  an  end.    Certain  recent  heresies 

the  exercise  of  his  imagination,  but  it  is  on  that  subject  may  haTe  had  a  natural 

tfifl  to  be  distinguished  from  its  noUer  origin  there.    Cold  to«day ;  hot  to>mor- 

By  imagination  he  apparently  ro^ ;  tnercury  at  80^  in  the  morning,  with 

a  thinff,  throu|rh  the  intensity  ^'^^  "^  south-west ;  and  in  three  hours 

he  conceives  it ;  by  fancy.  ^^^^  *  aea-turn.  wind  at  east,  a  thick  fog 

^  Mall*  ■■,«i«ufi.>.  ;*  k»  i.o».l*i.««n  ^u  froni  the  very  bottom  of  the  ocean,  and  a 

tr^^iZS^^  ^P^^^^S  fall  of  forty  de^rree.  of  Fahrenheit ;  now  so 

Zn.  ^?!??1„              Z?J^^'  1  dry  at  to  kill  j3i  the  beanM  in  New  Hamp- 

™f°  ,™?^  two  powOTB  of  ^splav  into  .h^^e  ;  then  floods  carrying  off  the  bridges 

cttera  hands,  and  also  ftom  his  fre-  ©f  the  Penobscot  and  Connecticut;  snow 

practice  of  orpftopping  an  imagi-  in  Portsmouth,  in  July ;'  and  the  next  day 

with  a  fandfnl  decoration,  the  a  man  and  a  yoke  of  oxen  killed  by  li^^ht- 

of  exaggeration  against  his  elo-  ning  in  Rhode-Island.    You  would  tmnk 

hna  HsAMinihtion.    The  phrase  the  world  was  twenty  times  coming  to  an 

I  npon,**  which  is  often  arolied  ®nd !     But  I  don't  know  how  it  is :  we 

IS  the  oBentioM  of  imagination,  is  nu»e  $<>  ^^E  >  the  early  and  the  latter   rain 


pmpMli"  apoKcable  to  9iose  of  fancy-  '^'*  ^^^  ^^  ^^  season;  seed-time  and 

mTm  JfirT^o^'s   rroductions,  the'  ^^^^^  ^V^"^^  ^»*^ '  ^^^  ""^^  ^^^^f  ^'^  ^^** 

-^'  '         ^.  ^,.  ^  .wiL*-^-^ ^»k;^K  ^^^^  weather,  are  pretty  sure  to  bo  mea- 

rr?  £!^         ??^2I!T^iJ™^?  "^red  out  to  us.  The  Indian  Summer,  with 

"•  TT^^^^^  ius  yjy  thougtit,  i^  bi^nj  south-west,  and  mitigated  sun- 

"^  *???^    •  .*^r????*^^-.?]2"  ^  ■**'"*»  ^'*"8«  »W  "P  J  *n<*  o»  *^«  twenty- 

the  onginal  idea,  ^[rasped  uid  mo-  fifth  of  November,  or  thereabouts,  being 

h^  naaginatioo,  in  its  own  intense  Thursday,  three  millions  of  grateful  peo 

«w  ^rtag  beaut t.    Eyen  if  the  fancy,  pie.  in  meeting-houses,  or  around  the  fami* 

as  w  aoaaetiBBes  the  case  with  him,  grows  ly  board,  give  thanks  for  a  year  of  healtht 

««  of  the  fanaginatkm,  it  can  be  severed  plenty,  and  happiness." 
fnm  it  withoot  striking  at  the  life  of  its       The  reader  of  Mr.  Choate's  speeches, 

«— as  we  can  k>p  the  luxuriant  fo-  wiU  readily  call  to  mind  many  sentences, 

frons  a  tree  withoot  injnring  its  vi-  in  which  the  serious  and  the  ludicrous 

ad  tnmk.    The  truth  is,  that,  shake  hands  as  cordially,  and  with  as  little 

lo  ornament,  &ncy  is  more  ef«  detriment  to  each  other,  as  in  the  pre- 

than  imagination,  because  it  is  ceding  extract 

readily    appfehended;  and   Mr.        This  peculiar  sportiyenese,  which  Mr. 
'a  mal  poeuc  power  has  generally  Choate  can  command  at  pleasure,  is  an 
i  oMat  firam  the  pialses  of  such  as  element  in  the  general  impression  con- 
been  captiyated  oy  his  swoUi  com-  ye3red  by  his  genius,  and  it  makes  the 
as  aad  faring  illustiations.  character  complete.    WiD,  understand- 
Choaole  has  a  peculiar  kind<^  mirth  ing,  imagination,  passion,  fancy,  humor, 
eovpoattion,  and .  also  that  readi-  subdety  in  the  perception  of  distinctions, 
eonoianly  accompanies  In-  snbdety   in   the  perception   of  resem- 
ption ;  bat  Us  wit  is  rather  blances,  sympathy  with  the  ideal,  and 
and  his  hnmor,  humonms  sympathy  with  the  familiar;  these,  both 
^    He  haa  a  kind  of  playful  in  their  separate  exercise,  knd  their  sub* 
with  A»  Indienwa  «de  of  tie  tnterpenetratioo,  are  reaooroes  wfaieb 
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he  commandB  and  blends  at  will.    Lithe  tion.    fife  makes  no  parade  of  logic ;  the 

Sy  and  interchange  of  ima^nation  and  skeleton  is  not  always  forcing  itself 
nor,  in  an  union  of  the  hi^h  with  the  through  the  flesh,  as  in  the  amiments  of 
common,  there  is  established  m  his  mind  men  m  dr^er  brains  and  less  snll ;  yet  he 
a  kind  of  fellowship  with  the  things  he  ranges  his  case  with  consummate-  ait 
describes,  and  the  persdhs  he  addresses,  around  its  great  leading  points,  to  which  he 
Through  this  he  contrives,  i^  his  legal  binds,  in  the  strictest  sequence,  and  with  a 
arguments,  to  lift  the  familiar  into  Sie  masteriy power  ofconcentration,ever7  fact 
ideal,  by  the  stren^  of  his  conception  and  evei^  argument  fitis  £uicy  leads 
of  both ;  and  when  his  materials  are  at  all  him  into  few  or  no  discursions,  but  plays 
tractable,  he  can  achieve  the  task  without  Uke  heat-lightnuig  along  the  Knes  of  his 
suggesting  the  ludicrous.  When  they  argument,  while  his  imagination,  inter- 
are  not,  he  does  it  by  pure  force  and  de-  penetrating  and  working  with  his  logic, 
termination.  He  discerns,  instinctively,  at  once  condenses  and  creates, 
the  unconscious  poetry  in  characters  and  It  is  needless  to  say  that  his  arguments 
actions,  which  are  prosaic  to  the  com-  cannot  be  reported.  In  a  newspaper, 
mon  eye ;  and  he  does  not,  perhaps,  so  they  have  the  efiect  of  ^  champagne  in 
often  superadd  as  evolve.  His  argu-  decanters,  or  Herodotus  in  Beloe  s  ver- 
ments  have  often  the  artistical  effect  of  a  sion.'' 

romantic  poem,  even  when  they  are  most       It  would  be  impossible  to  ccmvey  an 
fhmly  based  in  law  and  evidence.    His  idea  of  this  power  of  Mr.  Choate,  by  sin- 
client  is  the  hero  of  the  narrative ;  and  gle  passages,  as  it  is  something  which 
spectators,  if  not  juries,  always  desire  animates,  unites,  and  vivifies  the  whole 
that  the  hero  of  Mr.  Choate's  epic  ar^u-  argument.    It  is  imaginiUumj  not  a  se- 
ment  may  not  come  to  an  end  '*  bv  eSae  ries  of  imaginations,  which  produces  the 
of  penny  cord  and  vile  reproach.      The  result.    Sentences  cut  apart  from  the 
immense  fertility  of  his  mind,  in  possi-  main  body  of  one  of  his  productions,  can 
bilities  and  plausibilities,  enables  him  to  only  sxigfeelt  his  manner  throa|^  the 
account  for  every  action,  on  other  princi-  process  of  caricature.    Thus,  we  reed* 
pies  than  those  which  are  obvious ;  and  lect  that  an  honest  master-mason,  in  one 
the  warm  blood  never  glows  and  rushes  of  his  arguments,  rose  to  the  dignity  of  **  a 
through  his  sentences  with  more  inten-  builder  and  beautifier  of  cities."    In  an- 
sity,  than    when  he  is  giving  to  the  other,  he  represented  the  skipper  of  a 
secondary  the  prominence  and  Ufe  of  merchant  vessel,  who  had  been  prosecuted 
the  primitive.    There  is  a  constant  ap-  by  his  crew  for  not  giving  them  enough 
peal,  in  his  arguments,  to  generous  sen-  to  eat,  as  being  bi^y  studying  some 
timent— an  implied  assumption  that  men  law-book,  while  passing  the  island  of  St. 
will  always  act  honestly  and  without  Helena,  to  find  out  his  duty  in  case  the 
prejudice--4hat  a  junr  will  as  heartily  vessel  was  short  of  provisions.    '^Such,'* 
pronounce  in  fiivor  of  his  client,  as  the  said  Mr.  Choate,  **  were  his  meditations, 
i^Bader  of  a  romance  in  fiivor  of  perse-  as  the  invisible  currents  of  the  ocean 
outed  virtue.    And,  for  the  time,   the  bore  him  by  the  ^ve  of  Napoleon."    A 
orator  himself  is  earnest  and  sincere,  witness  once  testified,  in  reference  to  one 
By  force  of  sympathy,  he  has  identifieKi  of  his  clients,  that  he  had  called  upon 
himself  with  his  client,  and  reahzed  every-  him  on  Friday  evening,  found  him  crying, 
thing  to  his  own  mind.    He  pleads  as  if  and  on  asking  him  wbaX  was  the  matter, 
his  own  character  or  Ufe  was  at  stake,  received  in  answer,  ^  Fm  afraid  I*ve  ran 
Ideas,  suppositions,  possibiUties,  drawn  against  a  snag."    This  was  rendered  by 
into  his  own  imapiination,  are  vitalized  lu*.  Choate  somewhat  in  this  way  :**  Such 
into  realities,  and  he  sees  them  as  living  were  his  feelings,  and  such  his  actions , 
things    sees  them  as  Dante  saw  Fan-  down  to  that  fatal  FViday  ni^t,  when,  at 
nata  rise  from  his   slowing   tomb— as  ten  o'clock,  in  that  flood  of  tears,  his  hope 
fiiiakspeare  saw  CorSsUa  bending  over  went  out  like  a  candle." 
Lear.    And  while  thus  giving  brnthing       These  instances  convey  an  idea  of  the 
life  to  character  9jA  events,  he  does  not  process  by  which  Mr.  Choate  makes 
overlook  a  single  particle  of  evidence,  or  '*  strange  combinations  out  of  common 
neglect  to  uige  a  single  point  of  law,  things,"  but  a  little  more  accurate  than 
which  bears  upon  the  case.    A  legal  ar-  an  intentional  parody  of  his  manner, 
gmnent,  as  conceived  and  delivered  by  Mr.        A  pleasant  triend  of  Mr.  Choate,  tells 
Choate,ha8the'inerit  of  combining  an  in*  an  ingenious  fib  of  him,  with  regard  to  an 
flasDce  upon  the  will  and  understanding,  action  for  damages,  the  turning  point  of 
with  an  artistical  eilect  upon  the  imaginar  whidi  was  the  valueof  ahameas,  hired 
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«t  a  fiTery-ctable,  tnd  bn^n  to  pieces,  this  peculiarity  has  been  unconscioiislj 

HoUi^  i^in  his  hazsl  ajp&it  of  the  har-  caiij?ht  from  a  study  of  the  later  writings 

MM,  Mr.  Choate  said,  **  To  be  sore,  gen-  of  Borke,  especially  those  on  the  Frendi 

tleaeo,  this  hameas  hasn't  upon  it  all  that  Bevolation.    Burke  often  "  drives  a  sub- 

I^OM  aod  glitter  which  takes  the  eye  of  stantive  and  six,"  but  he  has  his  reins 

the  T«lgar  crowd ;  but  I  put  it  to  ^ou,  as  upon  them  all,  and  each  performs  a  ser- 

nteiigent  jurors,  acquainted  with  the  vice  to  which  the  others  would  be  inade- 

oRfiaary  affiiirs  of  life,  whether  it  isn't  a  quate.    His  epithets  do  not  clog  his  style, 

food,  safe,  sound,  substantial  second-  aowevertheymaymodifythe  rapidity  of  its 

SaDd  hameaa !''  movement*  They  are  selected  by  his  mind ; 

We  may  as  wdl  add  here,  hy  the  way,  Mr.  Choato's  seem  to  occur  to  his  mind. 

iBotberiime  anecdote  of  a  <fifierent  kind.  Mr.    Choato's   printed   speech^   are 

*"  A  friend  d  mine,  speaking  to  him  of  strewn  all  over  with  verbal  telicities,  and 

Macready's  ait  in  acting,  said  that  a  pep-  they  well  repay  an  attentive   perusaL 

•SK  Qoee  heard  a  man  crying  murder,  for  But,  in  point  of  style,  they  are  imperfect, 

two  hamm  m  succeaatoof  in  the  room  and  give  the  reader  a  painful  sense  of 

•Bder  his  own,  at  a  boteL    On  inquiry,  great  riches  ne^^gently  used.    They  are 

ka  food  k  was  Mr.  Maeready  praeticinr  not  perfect  exponents  of  his  mind  and  ca- 

«B  the  word,  to  get  the  right  agonized  pacity.    But  they  still  are  all  alive  with 

iBBe.    ^  If  a  man,"  aaid  Choate,  **  should  the  energy  of  his  nature,  and  in  some  of 

ay  amnier  for  two  boars,  under  my  win-  the  greater  requisites  of  style   exceed 

icv,  I  woold  coomiit  k !"  many  productions  ^ich  axe  more  perfect 

The  style  of  Mr.  Choate  is  the  style  of  in  its  minor  excellences.    If  subjected  to 

«B  ofator,  not  of  an  author.    It  will  hard-  a  rigid  revision  by  the  orator  himself, 

^  hear  a  minute  criticism, founded  on  ge-  they  would  deserve  a  proud  {dace  among 

BSfal  priacipWe  of  taste,  but  must  be  the  most  brilliant  forensic  productions, 

jadged  with  reference  to  the  character  of  As  it  is,  they  contain  passages  of  great 

the  speaker  and  die  object  of  his  apeedi.  and  peculiar  beauty,  tuid,  as  argument! 

He  tame  of  his  diction  is  pitched  on  too  on  the  questions  to  which  they  refer,  axe 

iagh  a  key  for  written  composition.  The  exceedingly  able, 

asae  iplendid  eration  which  thriHed  a  We  cannot  conclude  theee  hurried  oh- 

popolar  isacpibly,  or  influenced  the  ver-  servations  on  some  of  the  characteristics 

Stt  of  a  jury,  would  lose  a  very  impor-  of  Mr.  Choate,  without  eiqvessin^  the 

laac  puitiM  o(  its  charm  when  sulijeGted  hope  that  his  large,  fertile  and  available 

to  the  calm,  cold  judgment  of  the  read-  intellect,  so  rich  in  experience  and  schol« 

cr.     Besides,  it  must  be   admitted  that  arsMp,  may  be  directed,  at  some  period,  to 

Mr.  Choats's  immense  weaMi  of  Ian-  the  production  of  a  work,  in  wnich  his 

pe,  and  •polence  of  foncy,  utms  him  genius  and  acquiremente  may  be  fiurly 

re^andaaee  of  expression,  aid  soaie-  expressed.     Everything  which  he  has 

■  operloads  his  style  with  shining  performed,  heretofore,  &b  been  done  on 

la.    TbM  Is  principailv  seen  in  his  the  spur  of  the  occasion,  and  to  serve 

«f  ad|ectifes.    He  win  pour  out  in  some  particular  object  connected  with  his 

Ji  five  cr  six  of  them,  sometimes  party  or  his  profession.     His   printed 

he  has  not  time  to  choose  the  speeches  are  indications  rather  tmn  em- 

reaave  one,  sometimes  from  the  bodiments  of  his  capacity.    He  is  capa- 

to  poiflt  oat  all  the  qualities  of  the  Ue  of  producing  a  work  which  will  give 

denned     It  has  been  said  of  him,  his   name  that  literary  prominence  to 

ke  "^irivea  a  snbstontive  and  six."  which  his  great  powers  seem  to  point 

-^"  exceedingly  felicitous  in  this  In  the  prime  of  life,  and  in  the  vigor  of 

■  of  epithets,  and  rsaUy  con-  his  gemus,  having  achieved  early  the 

he  seems  to  expand.  Thus  hu^hest  political  and  professiooal  objects 

B»  of  the  Greek  mind,  as  or  a  manly  ambition,  we  trust  that  his 

iyatoiioaB,  plastic,  appiehen-  splendid   intellect  will  not  nass  away, 

nte,  avaikble  " — a  page  without  leaving  behind  someming  which 

in  one  short  sentence,  shall  embody  Its  energies^  and  reflect 

^ ,  we  think,  it  tends   to  honor  upon  the  literature  of^  his  country. 

diction,  eq>ecially  when  k  is  The  victories  of  his  profession  are  only 

I  from  his  peealiar  manner  of  for  the  day  and  the  occasion ;  but  those 

b  is  the  vice  of  a  fertile  in-  which  ars  won  in  the  field  of  letters, 

IB  haste,  and  trusting  to  may  liye  kng  after 

to  supply  at  the  moment  «'Roma  in  Tiber  melts,  and  the  wide  arch 

wUeh  axs  wanted.    Perhaps  Of  the  rai^;ed  empire  falls.^ 
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SHORT   CHAPTERS  ON   EXOTIC  AND   NOVEL   MEJTRES. 

CHAPTER  n.* 

CLASSICAL  DRAMATIC  MJBTRES. 

The  metre  most  opposed  in  character  <<  Xtfovo^  lisv  ii;  njXou^ov  |  ijxofi^  W^ov 

to  the  Hexameter  is  the  Iambic  TrimeUr,  Sxu^tjv  is  oTuav  \  afiwrw  slg  ^eni^ioaf 

The  one  boands  and  rashes  along;  the  -H(p^8  €oi  6s  I  yrf  f«X«rv  sWroXii^ 

other  steps  a  statdy  pace.    2rs,xai.  one  Ar^.^arfiP  i(^9Wir  \ 
of  Its  laYonte  words,  most  aptly  express-  ^  ' 

68  ito  movement  .  ^     .     ^  In  the  EngiislAafter  the  thiid  foot  : 

There  are  some  curious  pomts  about  ^  • 

this  Trimeter,  as  contrasted  with    our  «  Up  with  the  jocund  l«rk :  |  too  long  we 

ideas  of  rersificatioQ  and  euphony.    It  take  our  rest, 

most  end,  as  every  one  knows,  (every  While  yet  the  cheerful  mora  |  out  from  the 

one  in  New  York,  that  is ;  in  New  Eng-  blushing  etst 

land  they  have  a  special  dispensation  for  li  ushering  in  the  day  |  to  light  the  muse 

mil  matters   connected    witn  quantity,)  ilong."— Draylon. 

with  an  Iambus.    Now,  such  words  as  -,    _^  .u  ^  -»v         _x  #^   i- 

dboAiJ  and  €raJ^  seem  to  us  very  queer  Guest  says  that  the  most  famfliar  one 

Smbs.     Yet  ih^  are  perfecUy  kgiU-  of   this  metre  is   the  concluding  line 

mate,thecombiiSLns«r5^aLZny  of  the  Spenserian  rtanza.    This  is  not 

H«»^,tu  wu«wumu«/i»xp,  vp  auuuuujr  ^^^^^y  coTTect    Thcrc  IS  a  difference, 

sumlar  ones  being,  in  Greek  drema^c  ,1,^^^  but  sensible,  between  the  measure 

Tmification,  ••  permissive,-  as  it  is  tech-  ^j  ^'^j,^  Poly-olbion  and  the  final  Spense- 

mcallv  termed ;  t   e,  thev  permit  the  ^an  Une.    In  the  former,  the  accent  is 

l^wel  precedii^  tb<Nii  to  be  shortened,  ^h^wn  on  the  long  syllables  of  the  first, 

But  ItTfMv  could  not  end  a  line.    This  t^^j^d,  fourth  and  sixth  feet : 

teems  odd  to  us  who  can  hardly  fancy 

a  syllable  beginning  with  ^m  or  cm,  •*  Of  'Albion*8  famous  isle  the  w6nderfl 

while  we  have  man^  words  banning  whilst  I  write." 

with  «m ;  and  what  increases  the  singu-  .    . .,      ,  ..i,  .   ^.      ^. 

larity  is,  that  the  Greeks  themselves  hive  A"^**  '^  makes  no  diiieience  whether  there 

words  beginning  with  ^  but  none  with  }•  »  ^•'^  ^^f  ^»  ^L'^°if"'*,^iJ** 

*  ?      ^  '^  feet,  or  even  whether  the  second  syllable 

^.    f**'     .  T     i^.  »«.  of  the  second  foot  is  weak  or  strong.    In 

Again,  we  have  an  Iambic  Trimeter  in  i^e  latter  the  tendency  is  to  accent  the 

*^/    ir?.*"*  ?^  •?"*  number  of  feet  fourth  syllable  of  die  line  more  than  the 

and  syllablM,  but  altogether  a  different  g^nj  ^nd  to  make  a  CMiua  after  the 

metre  from  the  Greek,  owing  to  the  dif-  second  foot  * 
ference  on  cesura.    In  the  (^k  Trime- 

tre  the  main  ccsura  must  occur  in  the  « if  ancient  tales  be  true,  nor  wrong  these 
third  or  fourth  foot :  holy  men.  ** 


•  There  were  some  queer  rot^ots  in  the  former  chapter.  On  p.  48S,  1st  col.,  lines  29, 90^ 
for  sonseUe,  read  nmdmU.  (This  is  isaportant,  as  the  whole  force  or  the  passage  depends 
ooit )  P.  488, 1st  ool.,  1. 01,  for  fiict,  leaii  fiet,  P.  4S4,  Sd  col,  1. 18,  after  M^uwtrt>iir. 
p. 484,  ad  ool.,  1.82,  for  ptrftctlp,  read  proptHy.  P.  481,  ad  col^  for  (^fsnfTy  nmd  ^M^sv. 
Thesentleman  who  wrote  Hydrotaphia  was  named  Bromte^  not  Brtmm. 

t  These  combinations  occur  even  in  the  later  Elptc  poets.  Nothing  seems  more  natu- 
ral to  us  than  that  Daphnis  should  be  a  trochee :  we  should  never  think  of  pronouncing 
it  Di'fuU.  Yet  in  that  painfuUy  sweet  piece  of  versification,  the  Lament  whicE 
closes  the  first  Idyll,  we  find 


and 
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Tkcre  are  indeed  wmnj  exceptionSi  but  1  He  tayi,  bat  the  consideration, 

Ihiak  this  genenl  difltoence  of  character  That  the  Muse  of  Comedy  certainly  ia 

will  be  foQDd  to  preraiL    Engliah  lam-  The  moat  whimtical  thing  in  creation." 

bic  TrimeterB  may  be  written  on  the  Several  of  the  Comic  and  even  some  of 

Greek  principle :  it  has  been  done  once  the  Tragic  Greek  metres  are  ordinary 

Of  twice  in  ••  Panch."    They  read  very  Eogligh  song-rhythma.    Thus 

eke  oidinary  blank  verse  with  two  su-  ^                             ^ 

pcdboiis  syllables— such  lines  as  you  "  Tijvi XXa  d?r'  Jurff  xgarsts  f  (u  e'fJtf- 

wottld  expect  to  find  in  Beaumont  and  ^u,  xoXXlvixo;, 

Flelcber:  and 

-Andlookingh^rk  upon  oor  long  exiat.  i^racf  rd9^sXf  <• 


We  ooly  see  a  viata  of  duU  tragedies  »  correspond  exactly  to  "  A  captain  bold 

--     , ,.     ^  *u    *  --^    V     .   «  o^  Halifax."    But  with  us  they  are  gen- 

T^lw^JmeoftheAratophanic^-  erally  connected  with  vulgar  assoda- 

i*Mo^with  a  T«y  bttle  (*exing,  makes  tions.    The  case  is  very  different  with 

jrojood  linee  of  a  not  very  uncoinmon  TrocKaic  Tetrameter.     This  is  equally 

r^^  ^*I!5f^    All  that  IS  requisite  is,  majestic  in  Greek,  Latin*  and  English. 

to  expwd  the  spondees  in  o  anapssts,  it  was  first  used  by  Frere,  -he  that 

aad  eren  this  is  not  invariably  necessary,  ^rote  half  the  Needy  Knife-grinder;*  and 

„-,,,,,  -  fv  *    »       ,  F^^®  Byron  the  hint  of  Don  Juan  in  his 

<«       J '"^  ^^  ^Hrc^^C^  Stargi'  WhisUecraft.    Aytoun  once  translated  a 

ptiv,  dXXA  voia/Tojv  hook  of  Homer  into  it    But  it  was  first 

Kbfi^  di^flU^caXiav  Incu  x^JLk^drarov  made  familiar  by  Tennyson  in  his  Locks- 

i^rav  dcavrcuv.'*  ley  Hall,  from  which  it  is  unnecessary 

to  give  any  illustrations,  as  every  lover 

"It  was  not  kia  pride  that  made  him  do  of  true  poetry  must  be  well  acquainted 

this,  with  that  poem.  Carl  Benson. 


THE  LIFE  AND  OPINIONS  OF  PHILIP    YORICK.  Esq., 

wanrxK  by  bibcsxlt. 

FART   I.         BOOK   I. 

CHAPTER  I. 

author's   prxtace. 

If  may  penoo  desires  to  know,  upon  Editor  or  Reviewer;  this  is  to  infoim 

tikiag  vp  this  meflaoir,  what  there  may  him  in  brief,  that  Mr.  Yorick's  motives  to 

he  io    toe  aaae  and  lame   of  Philip  the  composition  of  his  own  **  Life  and 

Tebck«  Esq.*  a  person  of  whom  the  read-  Opinions,"  were  of  so  complicated  and 

iiK  psMJc  are  as  yet  ignorant*  to  jostily,  subtle  a  mixture,  made  up  of  so  many 

cvea  excnee,  the  pahltcation  of  hia  little  fag  impulses  and  additional  rea- 

papky,  he  will  find   the   best  sons ;  collected  out  of  such  a  sink  and 

in  th!e  work  itselll   If  he  meets  tailor*s  hell  of  experiences;  brought  to  a 

any  the  leaet  entertainment  there*  consistence  hy  so  many  philanthropicai 

he  is  aaavend ;  bnt  if  he  be  too  busy,  or  leadings   and  transcendental    conceits ; 

ten  indolent  J  or  too  wise ;  or  if  the  ra-  that  vrhat  with  all  the  analjrticai  power 

piirty  and  vnneiy  of  his  lettered  occupa*  he  is  master  of,  added  to  a  ten  years'  in- 

restikts  him  to  glancing  over  title-  quiry  into  the  nature  and  operation  of 

of  chaplm,  like  any  complex  motives,  he  can  no  more  easily 


*  Tet  liagalariy  eaoogfa  the  Auguataa  poets  did  not  uae  it.  The  best  Latin  specimen  of 
Isnr  Trochaic*  b  die  rarigifium  Yeoens,  (erroneously  attributed  to  Catollos,)  which  may 
he  faend  aaaosg  a  ehotaa  niadlry  af  Eioiiea  at  the  end  of  Burman'a  Petronioa  Aibiter. 
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tell  why  he  wrote  this  memoir,  than  *«  Yon  are  very  kind.* 

why  he  put  his  risht  foot  into  the  stirrup  Not  at  all,  good  reader ;  and  so  we 

yesterday,  instead  of  the  left ;   which  might  go  on  howing  and  complimenting, 

every  child  knows  should  have  gone  But  hark  ye,  my  man  of  motives,  for 

first  whose  pleasure  did  you  put  the  antithet- 

**  Perhaps  you  did  it  for  your  own  ical  flowers  into  that  shininc:  discourse 

pleasure."  of  yours,  so  much  applauded  by  the 

No,  sir,  for  yours.  Misses  A ,  and  the  Messieurs  B. 


CHAPTER  n. 

ADDmONAL  PESTATORT. 


Your  first  chapter,  which  is    also  declare,  that  all  the  secret  scandals,  and 

your  last,  was  a  ridiculously  short  one."  private  histories  of  remarkable  persons, 

Say  you  so  ?  What  mean  you  by  mentioned  in  this  memoir,  are  of  a  char* 
short  or  lon^  ?  All  things,  my  dear  sir,  acter  not  in  the  least  injurious  to  public 
are  comparative ;  if  a  thing  is  ridiculous-  morals  :  nobody  shall  be  abused,  except- 
ly short,  yet  complete  in  itself,  and  able  ing  such  as  truly  deserve  tt.'— did  I  say? 
ill  its  function,  as  I  affirm  my  preface  to  —-If  the  cap  fits,  put  it  on,  and  do  what 
be,  who  shall  gainsay  it  ?  Did  not  my  the  lion  tamer  did  with  the  lion, 
preface  do  what  every  respectable  pre-  Exercising  that  keenness  and  admira* 
lace  ought  to  do  ?  Did  it  not  make  all  the  ble  sense,  which  is  natural  to  him,  the 
apology  that  can  he  made  for  what  fol-  judicious  reader,  to  whom  I  take  this  op- 
lows,  namely,  for  the  production  of  the  portunity  of  making  my  best  bow — 
work  ?  Be  the  preface  as  short  as  it  observe ;  my  cane,  a  little  crook,  em- 
will,  the  work  itself  is  like  to  be  lonj;  blematical  of  the  clersry,  is  in  my  left 
enough  if  this  fit  holds.  But  to  busi-  hand,  somewhat  raised  and  trailed ;  my 
ness.  hat,  emblematical  of  dignity,  is  in  the 

The  judicious  reader  pondering  the  right; — with  a  gentle  curve  of  the  back, 
name  of  this  autobiogimpher,  may  sus-  and  an  inclination  of  the'head,  signifying 
pect  it  for  an  assumed  one,  behind  which  reverence,  a  half  subtle,  half  courteous 
some  **  person  of  consequence  "  chooses  smile,  uniting  benignity  with  deference, 
to  veil  himself.  Mr.  Yorick  is  perfectly  My  cloth,  a  gray  surtout,  (Napoleon 
willing  he  should  think  so,  or  the  con-  wore  one  of  the  same  piece,)  emblemat- 
trary,  as  it  befalls.  He  feels  himself  to  ing  frugality  and  modesty ;  my  shoes — 
be,  indeed,  a  person  of  very  considerable  I  never  wear  boots —  •  •  •  hiatus;  Mr. 
consequence,  like  others  of  his  friends ;  Yoritks  reason  against  boots  amearetk 
though  he  refrains  from  mentioning  to  not — **  *  mTBhoe8,Isay•6i{;nitymgho- 
whom.  Of  how  much  consequence  he  "neety  and  industry.  My  hairs  lew  and 
may  become  to  the  reader,  is  quite  a  dif-  gray,  the  hairs  of  experience ;  my  com* 
ferent  a&ir,  to  be  judged  in  the  event  plexion  brown  and  Hulow  (an  adust  and 

Not  to  be  tedious,  for  a  bad  presage  at  tanciful  complexion) ;  my  eyes,  gray  and 

the  first,  a  word  only  of  the  plan  and  uncertain  (a  subtle  eye) ;  my  stature  un*- 

natter  of  work.  der  the  middle  hei^t ;  a  spare  and  fra* 

First  as  to  the  plan.  gile  body,  but  not  without  elasticity. 

it  is  a  matter  of  some  moment  to  an  Where  did  I  leave— O !  at  **  that  ad- 
author,  that  his  reader  be  not  too  cun-  mirable  good  sense,  which  is  natural  to 
ning  for  him,  and  penetrate  his  desij;n.  you,  judicious  reader." 
A  dinner  of  unexpected  courses,  risinc  **  As  that  wise  bird,  the  country  coa- 
in  degrees  of  luxury  to  the  very  acme  of  sin  of  the  swan,  doth  enter  a  door,  ao 
gustatory  pleasure,  is  a  dinner  to  be  doth  a  servile  and  timid  writer  pass  over 
praised ;  for  of  all  thieves  of  enjoyment,  the  threshhold  oQhis  work" — ^with  a  bow, 
anticipation  is  the  shrewdest  Now,  the  I  suppose.  It  is  the  fashion  now,  and 
surest  way  not  to  be  robbed,  is,  perlmps,  always  will  be,  to  act  accordinr  to  one*8 
to  carry  no  money  about  you ;  and  the  nature ; — ^who  can  help  it  ?  You  may 
aurest  way  of  biding  your  plan  is  to  know  a  knave  by  bia  cnoging,  a  fool  by 
have  no  phuL  Whether  that  is  not  an  his  precipitation,  and  a  narcissus  by  a 
artless  kind  of  art  which  begins  with  thread  ol  his  self  contemplations  run- 
rousing  expectation,  is  a  question  for  ning  through  the  tissue  of  his  talk, 
the  cntica.     Nevertheless,  1  aolemnly 
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CHAPTER  m. 

mtAL  psarATDBY. 

Eiereiiing  hia  ruUnml  ibrewdnMa,  the  place ;  at  Bucb  a  planetary  conjunction ; 

WMc  jndickina  reader  irho  doubted  the  of  aoch  parents ;  with  a  mole  on  my 

miawiinaysDBpeet tfaaeveDUofthiBaiito-  cheek;  a  crook  in  m;  foot;  a  wart  in 

bioftraphj ;  that  ihejr  hare  been  Iwiided,  my  hand ;  a  etravberrj  on  my  shoulder ; 

dntortcd,  diminished,  eiaggented ;  whole  with  or  without  this  or  that  organ,  mem- 

wembers  sappreased,  nay  parts  even,  in-  ber,  limb ;  how  I  eradually  grew  fatter ; 

vented  or  appropriated  for  the  aake  of  auckled,  cat,  drank ;  did  what  youDK- 

diegaiae;  as  is  Dsaal  in  memoirs  of  great  lings    dO,    cried,     kicked,    scramblM, 

Bca.     Hr.  Yoriek  cannot  bat  admire  the  ctawlEd,  driveled,  bemaaled  my  clothe*, 

penclratiaa  of  the  reader,  who  snapects  curried  the  cat,  scorched  the  &a^,  leased 

all    this;    be  only  wants    him   against  tbe  cook,  plasued   the  maids — in   fine, 

paitiag  his  Gn^r  on  particDlar  paru,  as  how  I  gradualTy  assumed  the  parts  and 

if  to  say,  this  is  fact,  or,  ihat  is  fiction  :  functions  of  a  man  ;  and  what  with  the 

here  was  matter  sappreMed,  there  some-  dame-Mibool.  jcrammar- school,  academy, 

thing  added :    he  wiihca  him,  (or  tbe  college,  acqniring,  by  example  and  io- 

love  he  bean  hia  own  wisdom,  not  to  elinationv,   tiy  impnlse  of   iiBtnie   and 

go  Ki  deep.  coinage  of  wit,  those  Ee*eralties  which 

"  fThen  I  consider  the  pleaeare  f  hare  is  the  total  we  name  education — a  total, 

reeeired,**   laitb    an    ingeniotta   writer,  of  which  tbe  half  ia  vice  and  the  half 

"  froa  IIm  peraaal  of  the  Urea  of  cele>  virtue. 

brated  nersons  related  by  themMlves,  an  Why  should  1  pass  on  to  relate  what 

agrecMOW  emulation  tingles  in  my  veins,  happened  to  me  in  the  specialties  of  the 

ajad  wanna  me  to  Ibe  hope,  Ibat  even  I  fourth  aeptenniad,  when  I  bung  midway 

Biffhlachiere  something  as  singular  and  betwist  evil  and  good,  betwixt  yoDtn 

aBOenlic.     Tboagh  I  i^red  not  venture  and  manhood,  joy  and  sorrow,  ignonnce 

agaiaat   the  veracions   Sinbad,  or   the  and  wisdom,  through  seven  mad  years  \ 

lageBnoos  Goethe,  in   tbe  variety  and  Shall  I  declare  to  yon  the  number  of 

elcganee  of  my  namtion,  I  might  at  mydinners,  breakfasts,  suppers,  lunches, 

Icaai  approadi  ihem  in  the  integrity  and  anaeks,  drinks,  glasses,   cnps — with  a 

limpliciiy  of  my  story.    Not  that  I  am  like  eoometation  of  all  that  appertains 

bM«  to  adorn  it  with  dreadfnl  adventures,  to  Man  the  Beael.and  an  niter  lorgetting 

or  anbtle  experiences;    nor  ihat  1  am  of  what  is  proper  to  Man  the  Angel? 

cqaal  to  a  hietary  ot  my  spiritaol  pro-  Wonldst  have  a  list  of   my  wardrobe ; 

grtsM.     For  that  species  of  namtion  I  of  the  color,  quality,  make,  condition, 

vm  fofced  to  entertain  a  distant  respect  savor,  fashion,   durableneis,   place   of 

Tbey  awaken  in  me  nothing  of  that  itch  origin,  pl««e  of  vendition,  of  my  seveial 

of  iauiaiion  which  is  theipDTof  tbean-  shicis,   hsts.  slockings,  garters,  coals, 

that's  mind.    I  am  contented  to  wonder  vests,   cloaks,    handkerchiefs,    cravats, 

•I  the  spiritual  coojaror,  who  can   roll  gloves,  and  ^igoskins  i    How  I  rode 

hia  eye*  backward  npon  himself,  and  fix  a  bay  trotting-horse,  with  a  silver  rllt 

tham  there.     I  am  delighted  with  tbe  housing,  st  half-speed,  to  the  D — T — 

_  1  _._..,    ,.i  .  BiM^^iiodu,  with  a  lady  of  fashion  on  my  left  hand, 

irithont  delri.:  vA  a  puppy  of  evil  qiulity  on  my  right  i 

to  our  nos-  how  toe  pnppy  of  quality's  beast  did 

ill  this,  and  pfay  the  fool.liolled,  broke  the  poppy  of 

>  we  inspect  quality's  neck ;   as  many  a  bmie  baa 

resultants,  done  since,  and  as  many  will  conlinne 

he  practice  to  do,  lest  the  earth  be  overstocked  with 

I  am,  be-  fools  ? 

and  cannot  Why  sboold  a  man  dwell  on  such 

gh  on  any  ihinn  ( 

my  own,  to  "Because,  sir,  these  are  the  nniver- 

rbe  oflenee  sals,  aad  every  man,  woman,  and  child, 

will  understand  them."    A  word,  air,  if 

to  aftonl  yon  please :  will  your  authorahip  an- 

;hraoiele  of  awer  one  qneetioD — to  wit,  what  do  all 

in  aach  m  awn,  women,  and  childien,  at  all  time* 
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desire?    **  To  see  a  new  thing."  Wrong,  passion  of  the  sonl;   there  are  some 

by  Apollo !    Half  the  time,  they  would  others  in  it,  of  at  least  an  equal  potency. 

as  lief  see  an  old  one.     Are  you  an-  What  say  you  to  sympatny,  my  gay 

swered  ?     Curiosity   is  not   the  only  romancer  ? 

CHAPTER  IV. 

OCCUFATIOH. 

'*To  be  a  dealer  in  plausibilities,  is  no  show  not  the  bright  side  of  discretion 

part  of  my  plan ;  therefore,  am  not  I  a  with  hinting  it     Know  you  not  the 

politician."     I  lack  instinct   My  states-  folly  is  dead  ? 

manship  is  a  thin^  of  closet  growth,  By  Heaven !  if  you  persecute  me  in 
merely  h3rpochondriaaU.    What  with  a  this  iashion,  I  shall  go  near  to  tell  you  I 
turbulent  crowd  of  passions,  follies,  and  am  a  man,  and  descended  of  honest 
impulses,  over  which  reason  holds  but  a  parents.     Come  now,  my  questioner, 
feeble  and  usurped  control,  I  have  gov-  tell  me  truly,  are  you  a  gentleman  ? 
eming  enough,  in  conscience,  to  do  at  *'  I  am ;  you  do  me  wrone  to  doubt  it*' 
home.    I  am  none  of  Plato's  natural-  So  do  you  me;-— but  if  I  know  the 
born  sovereigns,  with  the  rej^l  Idea  meaning  of  the  phrase,  a  gentleman  is  a 
dominant  in  roe ;  my  desires  will  not  be  person  to  whom  is  conceded  the  right  of 
crushed  by  the  refinedest  theory  of  virtue,  doing  and  being  what  he  will,  so  it  be 
<'  What  is  your  occupation  f**  honorable.    In  that  bound  do  I  set  up 
At  present,  sir,  it  is  the  writing  of  this  my  claim, 
histoiy.     What  it  may  be  to-morrow.  Tormented  with  this  idle  question, 
Heaven  shall  decide — physic  and  a  fee,  by  such  simpletons  as  cannot  shape  to 
perhaps ;  who  knows  what  may  befall  ?  themselves  the  possibility  of  existing 
**  What  say  you  to  a  place  in  the  cus-  without  an  occupation  or  opinion  visible 
toms,   or   the  care  ot  a  hospital  r—  to  the  many,  I  refer  my  questioner  to  a 
Good ;  let  it  come,  I  am  ready  for  the  dusty  roll  of  parchment,  the  end  whereof 
worst  sticketh  out  from  between  my  book- 
Should  any  man,  hearing  me  disclaim  shelves  and  the  wall.    This  parchment 
this  and  the  other  occupation,  disposition,  is  to  certify,  by  courtesy,  that  I  am  a 
trade,opinion— asof  astatesman,  apo/t-  man  accomplished  in  all  that  is  proper 
tidan  ;  a  scholar,  a  pedant ;  a  divine,  a  to  the  art^curative,  and  may  take  feet 
theologian  ;  a  wit,  a  joker  ;  a  genius,  an  from  a  dead   maii*s  relations  without 
enthmiaet ;  a  poet,  a  vereifier ;  a  mer-  dan{;er  of  the  law.   This  same  courteous 
chant,  a  moneif'grub ;  a  bookseller,  a  certification  has  served  me  these  twenty 
Aark;  a  painter,  a  color -mux;  a  teacher,  years,  for  a  foil  against  fools'  questions 
a  pedagogue ;   a  philosopher,  a  subtle  — a  fact  which  throws  a  new  light  over 
epeechifier;  a  thinker,  a  dreamer ;  a  lover  the  institution  of  diplomas  in  general, 
of  men.  a  lover  cf  mieery  on  the  grand  Hiat  they  are  of  modem  invention,  i 
scale  f* — bjr  Heaven !  I  should  go  near  make  no  doubt,  from  an  anecdote  which 
to  insult  him  for  a  meddler,  or  to  pity  we  have  of  Socrates,  (to  be  found  in 
him  for  an  innocent.    I  will  be  driven  Xenophon,  or  in  Ficinus*  folio  Plato,  if 
into  no  such  corners ;  the  world  is  my  you  will  be  at  the  pains  to  look  for  it 
heritage ;  and  shall  I  set  up  my  rest  in  there.)    When  questioned  as  to  his  oc- 
any  doghole  thereof,  to  draw  property-  cupation,  the  se^  professed  himself  a 
lines  and  snarl  over  them  ?    No  party  midwife.    Had  diplomas  been  in  use,  he 
shall  lu^  roe,  by  the  ears,  into  their  nest  would  have  carried  one  about  with  him, 
I  am  neither  of  the  old  school,  nor  of  the  certifying  to  this  profession,  for  a  saving 
new.    **  Mayhap,  then,  you  are  of  the  of  his  valuable  breath, 
psychoplastic  many-sided,  or,  as  we  say,  A  very  celebrated  inodeni,wben  press- 
Teutonic  model ;  inclining  to  the  bottom-  ed  upon   this  point  of  an  occupation, 
less  abyssmal-sceptical,  of  the  ail-too-  used  to  profess  himself  a  philosopher; 
far«seeing    pyroscintillant,   gnosticism ;  but  that  was  in  his  youth,  and  there  is 
and  therefore  subcachinnatory,  and  not  reason  to  think  he  repented  of  it  in  his 
earnest      In  short,  you  are  transcen-  wiser  days ;  considering  more  partiealarly 
dental."    Twenty  years  a^,  sir,  in  En-  the  nature  of  the  question  and  the  eflects 
rope,  the  remark  might  have  been  of  of  the  answer.    **  A  fool  measures  his 
some  moment;  bat  as  things  ait,  you  reject  for  yoa,  by  yo«r  wealth,  your 
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ihee.  aadlyimrocciipatioD;  a  wise  man  nkill,  oonld  I  canrince  them  of  my 
!>y  your  character,'*  says  aneommon  theory.  There  is  in  most  minds  a  natu- 
sease ;  ibr  this  mme  uncommon  sense  rai  love  of  empiricism  and  an  honest 
jadtcs  that  cA«raefer  is  the  Tery  spring  ^  hatred  of  science.  A  scientific  physician 
aadeoarceofall kinds  of  wealth,  places,  *  is  a  terror  to  the  ignorant  If  he  has 
aad  oecopatioBs,  and  that  a  roan  is  to  be  knowledge  let  him  conceal  it,  and  con- 
respected  rather  for  the  power  of  getting  suit  with  Hanneman  and  the  old  nnrse 
than  the  fact  of  haying.  Therefore  dameoftheyillage.  £yen  on  this  present 
wooki  I  not  profeasmyseUaphiloaopher  occasion,  had  I  any  hobby-horsical 
in  any  company ;  for  as  pbiloiiopby  em-  science  of  my  own,  I  should  beware 
bnceth,  as  it  were,  the  germs  of  all  oc-  (beegine  my  reader's  pajrdon)of  exposing 
capations,  bat  showeth  the  frtfit  of  none,  it,  tor  the  loye  I  bear  bis  company, 
the  boast  of  it  breedeth  a  suspicion  of  The  occupation  of  a  surgeon  and 
shalkrwncss,  and  the  reputation  of  un-  physician  came  upon  me  by  a  kind  of 
iraitfiilnte.  accident.  I  got  it  oy  beinj^  office-keeper 
In  a  aieiely  prudential  aspect,  the  ad-  to  a  city  practitioner.  This  was  in  the 
misskw  is  to  be  avoided.  If  a  stick  is  nineteenth  and  twentieth  years  of  my 
reputed  strong,  all  comers  will  be  trying  life  ;  when,  being  left  very  much  alone 
It  over  the  knee.  If  a  horse  enters  a  among  books,  and  having  a  quick  un- 
oompaay  of  mules,  every  rascal  brute  derftanding  and  a  good  memory,  I  soon 
will  be  testing  his  generosity  by.  a  kick  acquired  all  that  can  be  learned  in  that 
at  his  ariMocndical  hide.  If  a  philoso-  way.  This  accident  broneht  the  above- 
pher  cornea  among  sturdy  fools,  he  is  in  mentioned  certificate,  and  should  I  choose, 
danger  of  calcitration  and  ejectment ;  would  even  now  yield  me  a  comfortable 
saith  Diogenes,  who  sufllered  severely  in  living.  To  conclude  this  somewhat 
that  caase  a  harsh  and  idle  martyrdom,  rambling  account  of  myself;  I  am  a 
Bat  for  Bie,  I  am  not  so  much  as  literally  dry  old  gentleman,  turned  of  sixty,  with  a 
a  **  lover  of  wisdom,**  were  you  to  judge  lean,  leathery  aspect,  but  hilarious  of  tern- 
me  by  the  company  I  seek;  which  is  per;  sub-cynical,  given  to  meditation; 
dbctfy  that  of  children  and  simpletons,  careless  of  thinas  indifferent  and  not 
OB  whom  wisdom  is  roost  part  wasted,  yet  too  wise  to  learn.  My  fortune  is 
Yo«r  high  intellectual  characters  dis-  neither  great  nor  small,  but  leaves  me 
eoBPoae  my  egoistical  serenity.  I  have  liberty  to  mix  more  talk  with  my  pre- 
BO  pMasarein  the  conversation  of  learned  scriptions  than  is  altogether  discreet,  and 
mm  ;  they  talk  for  their  own  fame  and  in  this  pleasant  country  leisure  to  finish 
BoC  for  sympathy.  I  have  other  reasons  a  chapter  of  my  life  and  opinions  when 
ibr  tha  avoidance  of  a  wise  reputation.  I  am  in  the  humor. 
My  patients  would  bat  the  more  fear  my 

CHAPTEE  V. 

TBI  TOST  SEVEN  TEARS. 

I  have  nothing  to  be  proud  of  in  my  In  my  eighth  year  we  removed  toLon- 

hath;  for  if  I  laaiember  aright,  my  mo-  don,  where  my  mother  acquired  some 

ther  wasansctressandasinmofParma,  reputation  as  a  singer.;  and  believing 

ia  Italy ;  and  though  I  am  wuling  enough  that  her  means  would  keep  pace  with  my 

to  bebeva  I  have  Eof^lish  bkxNl  in  my  ability,  she  resolved  to  have  me  educated 

I  pat  no  ifliplicit  confidence  in  her  for  a  gentleman,  but  nature  and  fortune 

ion  to  that  effect ;  her  way  of  life  conspired  to  defeat  her  intention.    I  say 

_  each  as  lo  throw  uncertainty  over  she  would  have  made  a  genteel  person 

Ike  whole  Matter.    Howbeit  she  used  of  me;  for  she  intended.  Heaven  and  the 

mm  with  what  wisdoM  she  had,  and  I  Virgin    permitting,  to  have  left  me  a 

was  Mriy  reckoned  a  lad  of  promise ;  princely  income,  out  of  the  gains  of  her 

hst  for  one  singnlanty,  which  was  no  popularity  ;  beside  endowing  a  hospital 

vvtac ;  that  I  aUeiad  my  opinions  ol  lor  distremd  females  of  her  own  order, 

those  aho«t  rae  with  no  regard  of  their  and  founding  a  nunnery  in  America.      I 

Mity,  or  ability  to  revenge  my  freedoms,  remembers  violent  controversy  which 

nis  vjea    whjeh  wroaghi  my  mother  sprang  up  between  herself  and  her  oonfes- 

mmth  vcxBtioa  aad  earoed  me  several  sor,  who  was  also  my  kind  instructor. 

4rahht4(s»  I  mtmkn  with  its  inoonveni*  whether,  when  I  came  of  age  and  set  out 

cTStt  totluadby.  upon  my  travels,  I  should  go  direct  by  sea 
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to  Naples,  and  thence  to  Rome,  to  tba    brains  dried  up,  and  I   wrote  do  mort 
feet  of  nis  Holiness ;  or  whether,  entering    verses. 

France  by  Calais,  I  should  go  first  to  The  mansion  of  this  Toluntary  father 

Paris,  and  after  completing  my  education  of  mine  stood  in  a  recess  of  a  narrow 

there,  pursue  the  overland  route  to  Rome,  street  in  London,  in  a  quarter  of  long 

The  priest  with  much  zeal  contended  the  pipes  and  fat  tankards,  of  cocked  bats 

danger  of  French  principles,  and  would  and  fiery  faces,  where  cockneyism  and 

ha?e  me  at  Rome  without  delay ;  my  chiseled  noses   had  not  as  yet   thrust 

mother,  on  the  contrary,  uived  the  land  themselves  in.    It  had  an  air  of  comfort 

route;  scouting  the  possibility  of  a  de-  and  venerable  age;  a  stone  front  with 

triment  to  my  invincible  virtue,  and  pic-  tall  windows ;  a  toppling  roof,  a  huge 

turing  to  the  good  father  the  impro?e-  door,  and  a  knocker  of  brass,  with  metal 

ment  of  my  manners  by  a  year's  residence  and  noise  enough  in  it  for  a  tocsin  or  a  bell 

in  Paris;  that  his  Hohness  might  mingle  of  St.  Paurs.    This  ancient  niece  of  ar- 

a  little  worldly  favor  with  his  benediction,  ch  itecture  stood  between  an  alehouse  and 

Arguments  ran  high  on  both  sides;  for  a  Tory  club-room,  toward  both  of  which 

the  priest  was  a  cnoleric  Irishman,  and  my  master  stood  in  the  light  of  a  patron 

the  lady  a  spirited  Italian,  with  the  ad-  and  a  presiding  genius.    Among  the  oc- 

dition  of  her  Aon*s  virtue  at  stake.    The  casional  visitants  which  the  love  of  free 

affiiir  ended  in  mutual  disgust  and  perfect  companionship  and  wit   had   anciently 

estrangement,  giving  an  unlucky  turn  to  drawn  thither,  my  patron  used  to  mention 

rov  own  fortunes;  for  the  priest  bad  thenamesof  Johnson  of  learned  notoriety, 

taken  a  liking  to  me,  and  was  teaching  and  of  the  celebrated  Burke,  beside  others 

me  grammar  and  geometry,  studies  in  of  less  note,  any  one  of  whom,  in  these 

which  I  bad  already  made  a  promising  days,  would  be  esteemed  a  prodigy  of  wil 

advance.  and  learning.    As  I  remember  it,  the  ale- 

My  mother*s  transient  popularity,  house  had  sunk  to  the  condition  of  a  giu- 
which  turned  rather  upon  her  personal  shop,  and  the  club- room  to  a  stagnant 
charms  than  on  the  gocKiness  of  her  voice,  society  of  old-school  discontents.  On 
fell  soon  into  a  decnne,  and  finding  all  the  opposite  street  side  stood  a  row  of 
her  golden  expectations  vanished,  she  humble  brick  dwellings,  teeming  with  de- 
began  to  moderate  her  ambition,  and  cayed  families  of  decent  repute,  and  their 
soon  put  me  in  charse  with  an  old  single  '*  friends,*'  who  stayed  with  them 
bachelor  snrceon,  Mr.  xorick  by  name,  a  little  while,  and  made  them  a  recipro- 
from  whom  I  take  my  English  appelia^  catory  present  of  six  shillings  at  the  ead 
tive.  of  the  week. 

My  mother  called  me  Philippo,  her-  The  rooms  of  the  old  mansion  were 

self  having  the  name  Philippa.  She  was  a  high  and  gloomy,  lined  with  soiled  tapes- 

Neri  of  the  ancient  house  of  that  name ;  try  paper,  after  the  fashion    of  I»uis 

descended  from  the  Neri  who  fled  from  Quatorze.    These    represented  hunting 

Florence  to  Parma  in  the  time  of  the  great  scenes,  and  though  darkened  with  the 

Dante.    Mv  new  master  and  guardian  smoke  of  a  century,  impressed  the  eye 

bade  me  call  him  papn,  and  adopted  me  with  a  sense  of  degance.    On  the  mantel- 

nnder  the  name  oi  Master  Philip,  adding  pieces  of  the  parlors,  were  ranged  a  few 

that  of  Yorick,  when  he  wished  particn-  pieces  of  rare  India  porcekin,  and  on  the 

larly  to  impress  me  with  the  fact  of  my  walls  i  remember  dark  pictures,  in  which 

new  relation.    My  true  history  begins  the  shadows  triimphed  over  the  lightu, 

with  the  adoption  of  this  name,  in  the  of  strange  unmentionable  sul^ects,  picked 

seventh  year  of  my  age-     My  antece-  with  learned  cariosity  oat  of  some  old 

dent  recollections  are  hardly  to  be  dis-  picture  mines  of  Florence,  or  handed 

tinguished  from  dreams.  throagh  ten  generations  from  the  days  of 

After  my  induction  to  the  home  and  Hans  Holbein,  and  the  extinct  art  ot  £U- 

Ikvor  of  Mr.  Yorick,  I  saw  but  little  of  zabethan  times. 

my  mother,  till  her  death,  which  happen-  The  rooms  which  I  best  remember,  the 

ed  a  few  years  after  ;  though  I  well  re-  witnesses  of  ten  yeara  of  my  life,  were 

member  our  passionate*  grief  at  parting,  the  two  parlors  in  their  antique  trim  ;  a 

and  have  by  me  a  copy  of  verses,  whidi  closet  where  I  slept,  from  which  a  low 

I  wrote  soon  after  in  memory  of  that  latticed  window  looked  out  over  a  wil- 

occasion,  very  tender  and  fanciful,  hot  demees  of  tiled  and  leaded  roofs:  Mr. 

over  pathetie.    Under  my  good  patron's  Yoriek's  bedroom,  whither  I  weA  each 

discipline  the  precocious  moisture  of  my  morning  with  his  eotfee^  to  hia  in  my 
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hndf  aad  •  IcMon  of  Viigil  in  ny  b^ed,  antiquity.    Company  else  be  had  but 

to  be  recited  to  his  nightcap,  with  the  little,  8a?e  myself,  the  faces  of  old  prints 

benefit  of  annotations  from  the  learned  and  pictures  that  hun^  around  upon  the 

auditor;  and  a  library,  by  far  the  most  triunal  columns  that  ai?ided  the  alcoves, 

remarkable,  with  which  I  shall  conclude  and  a  certain  iiYing  original  who  shall 

this  enumeration.    In  this  library  Mr.  presently  be  described. 
Torick  passed  the  night,  soing  to  his        The  persons  whom  he  admitted  to  his 

chamber  about  the  hour  when  the  un-  earlier  hours  were  of  that  order  which 

thiaking  world  arise.    This  room  of  re-  melancholy  men  delight  in  ;  pieces  of 

rerie  and  dreams,  owed  its  attraction  for  oddity,  marked  always  by  some  mono- 

BT  master  to  the  perpetual  solitude  and  mania,  or  egregious  weakness — studies 

siience  which  reigned  therein,  (for  it  oc-  for  the  satirist  and  the  humanitarian,  fie 

copied  the  highest  part  of  the  house,)  delighted  not  in  misery  on  the  great  scale 

and  to  an  aroma  of  musty  learning  dif-  like  a  modem  progress  man,  or  a  bloody 

fused  from  the  shelves  of  its  guthic  al-  jacobin ;  nor  yet  did  he  the  more  indulge 

cores.    The  room  was  of  great  breadth  in  the  particular  offices  of    humanity, 

axMl  height,  finished  throughout  with  dark  such  as  spiing  from  the  only  true  pity, 

woods  cast  into  the  model  of  an  antique  the  pity  for  individuals ;  his  soul,  con- 

chapel ;  and  at  night  an  iron  lamp  swung,  ceivin^  all  the  possibilities  of  evils,  yet 

or  rather  trembled,  from  the  centre  over  indulging  in  none ;  internally  a  panora- 

tbe  central  able.    The  table  itself  might  ma   of  wretchedness,  a   pur^torio  of 

imrt  moved  the  envy  of  a  Delia  Cruscan ;  crime,  feasted  itself  on  contradictions  and 

lor  its  surfisce  represented,  in  brown  mo-  casuistries.    To  talk  with  wiseacres  and 

saic,  a  bead  of  St.  Bernard,  full  of  tearful  bird- witted  people,  or  with  such  as  drove 

•QctioQ.  lookinr  up  toward  the  sky.    On  on  a  limping  intellect  before  violent  pas- 

this,  supported  oy  Its  three  lion  feet  carv-  sions — ^to  involve  a  positive  fool  in  an 

ed  in  oak,  lay  several  il laminated  mis-  argument — to  wind  abont  and  about  it 

sals,  aad  a  number  of  choice  folios  with-  with  a  spider  net  of  thin  distinctions ; 

out  title  pages,  the  relicts  of  libraries  of  this  was  to  him  the  very  race  and  pith 

the  fifteenth  century.    The  alcoves  con-  of  enjoyment. 

eemled  a  variety  of  rare  books  of  sci-  A  i^ancbo  Panza  in  the  shape  of  an 
eaee,  treatises  ot  alchemy,  and  of  horse-  oily,  bald-pated  barber,  who  had  been  a 
■ttttsbip, memoirs  of  Burgundian dukes,  Romish  priest;  an  old  deaf  housekeeper, 
roiBances  and  poems  in  the  old  tonnes  crooked  and  curst,  but  tidy,  and  not  un- 
of  France;  beside  all  letters  that  might  kind;  a  testy  old  gentleman  of  a  Tory  fa- 
employ  tha  leisure  of  a  learned  physi-  mily  fallen  into  decay ;  two  or  three  the- 
daa,  aad  a  scholar  of  nKwt  Horatian  olc^ical  maidens,  delighting  in  argument, 
ivle.  Here  the  old  bacbtlor  sat  smok-  and  forever,  like  quails  in  a  cage,  thrust- 
■ig  •man^  his  folios,  in  a  cloud  of  his  ing  their  skinny  necks  betwixt  the  will 
owB  creating,  like  a  very  Ikrmes  trmrne-  and  the  decree, — this  was  the  circle  which 
giatMSj  tnttiMnmms,  ponderinc  in  his  an-  he  frequently  assemoled  about  his  tea 
uqmt  dttir,  (torn  the  high  knobs  of  which,  table,  presiding  over  their  noise  with  his 
aa  either  side,  grim  visnomies  looked  dull  gray  eye,  and  slow  auiving  aray 
ever  his  shoalders,  seeming  to  whisper  locks ;  but  the  oily  barber  was  indiuged 
m  his  ears  the  still,  removed  voices  of  with  night  interviews  and  the  library. 

CHAPTER  VI. 
niscuasivc. 

[  would  have  the  reader  forewarned  the  thing  described  shall  be  for  the  sake 

that  1  BMBA  not  often  to  indulge  in  the  of  some  other  thing ; — I  mean  to  say, 

tic  vcia.  Tis  not  my  forte.   Char-  tliat  a  nose  shall  not  be  for  its  own  sake 

aad  thincs  impress  me  powerfully,  drawn  and  colored,  bnt  for  the  sake  of 

Mttls  aad  actions  faintly ;  and  as  the  face ;  and  the  face  for  the  sake  of 

are  iapccased,  so  we  describe.     It  is  the  head,  and  the  head  for  the  sake  of 

(or  aw  10  sea  a  passion  with  tlie  the  mind  that  is  in  it.    All  that  is  over 

lo  image  the  act  which  and  above  this  is  mere  foolery  ^nd  stu- 
por.   Of  what  interest  to  me  is  the  pic- 

Tnadii^  this  art  of  description,  two  tore  of  a  coin  of  an  unknown  king  of 

ara,  «s  I  tbiak,«sssntial;  first,  that  am  unknown  ere ;  a  wretched,  rusty  '  *' 
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xKiuz ;  bat  when  the  legend  is  decipher-  If  any  one  fancies  himself  to  have  a 
ed,  that  is  another  matter.  What  artist,  certain  knack  at  description,  let  him  con- 
oat  of  bedlam,  ever  exhibited  a  gallery  sider  the  matter,  as  it  stands  between 
of  limbs  and  noses,  signifying  nothing  ?  dwellers  in  the  mountains  and  dwellers 
Excellent  drawing,  sir,  the  color  admira-  in  the  plains.  Perhaps  he  will  decline 
ble,  the  execution  delicate,  but  what  does  such  nice  consideration,  and  seek  to  con- 
it  all  mean  ?  O,  it  is  a  child*s  gallery ;  tent  us  with  Edmund  Burke's  opinion  of 
children,  where  they  see  a  nose,  fancy  the  the  effect  of  words ;  to  wit,  that  the^ 
face  that  belongs  to  it — the  dear  in-  operate,  not  singly,  by  calling  up  their 
nocents  are  well  employed  in  these  little  ideas,  or  pictures,  but  by  I  know  not 
fanciful  gymnastics;  when  they  grow  what  kind  of  noisy  influence,  crowding 
older,  they  will  have  less  leisure,  per-  upon  the  soul  through  the  portals  of  mn- 
haps.  SIC  and  fancy,  and  making  there  an 
The  other  point  is,  that  no  more  of  a  agreeable  turmoil,  yulgariy  named  clo- 
thing should  be  described  (I  had  these  quence  and  poetry, 
opinions  from  my  patron)  than  is  suffi-  My  own  (which  was  also  Mr.  Yor- 
cient  to  picture  it.  When  we  look  at  a  ick*s  opinion)  is  different.  To  me,  a 
landscape  or  a  face,  we  only  see  the  word  stands  for  a  thing  or  an  act ;  which 
lights  in  it;  the  shadows  affect  the  eye  makes  me  a  slow  rrader,  and  an  un- 
but  faintly.  So,  when  a  ^bold  painter  ready  writer.  I  cannot  digest  more  than 
deals  with  his  subject  s'killfully,  he  one-fifth  of  an  old  English  play  at  a  sit- 
throws  the  whole  expression  into  the  ting ;  the  words,  instead  of  soothing  and 
li^ht  parts  where  the  eyerest8,and  leaves  charming,  like  the  murmur  of  a  brook, 
his  shadows  dark,  pure,  and  floating,  or  the  sleepy  melodies  of  a  harp  played 
But  here  we  have  a  gentleman  of  the  on  by  the  wind,  excite  each  its  image  of 
f  uill,  carrying  his  reader  microscopically  a  thing,  a  thought,  a  passion,  or  an  ac- 
mto  the  interstices  and  dark  parts  of  tion ;  and  the  whole  train  of  fancies,  al- 
everything,  invisible  always  to  the  lusions,  pamions,  things  and  persons, 
slight  seeing  eye ;  and  in  conclusion  the  moves  on  with  extreme  slowness,  in  an 
whole  is  heavy  and  void  of  relief,  like  orderly  measure,  as  though  transacted  be- 
Shakspeare*s  Lucrece,  or  Tom  Hood's  fore  mine  eyes, 
worser  imitation  thereof. 

CHAPTER  Vn. 

HOBMBS. 

An  old-fashioned  EUiglish  bachelor  of  Author  of  the  great  work  of  National 

those  times,  lived  on  principles  incom-  bobbv- horses  ;|  wherein  he  dilaculent- 

prehensible  to  us.  the  modems.      His  ly  s^oweth  their  kinds,  and  appointed! 

moderate  property  in  the  funds  was  a  wem  their  species  and   times.     Why 

serviceable  devil  in  a  bottle  to  him,  out  should  1  quote  the  opening  passage  of 

of  which  he  annually  conjured  fortune;  his  dissertation  of  Utile,  the  great  hobl^ 

it  served  his  turn  and  left  him  at  his  discovered  by  the  first  settlers  of  this 

ease.    He  believed  in  the  Church  and  the  continent ;  bigger  by  far  than  mastodon 

Constitution  ;  and  while  these  should  re-  or  jGargantua*s  mare,  and  stronger  by 

main  (which  his  rood  aneel  whispered  much.    **  From  the  tail  to  the  head  of 

they  would  do  for  tne  next  naif  century),  this  monster,"  saitb  my  learned  friend, 

he  accounted   himself  secure.    His  real  **  is  no  less  a  distance  than  from  Maine 

torment  was  lack  of  occupation.    He  to  Virginia.    The  breadth  of  her  belly 

was  too  irritable  for  an  office,  too  indo-  is  as  the  breadth  of  the  land  between  the 

lent  for  the  army,  too  liberal  for  holy  or-  Bfississippi  and  the  sea.    Her  tail  is  at 

ders;  his  sole  friend  was  his  hobby-  least  seventy  and  a  half  leagues  in  length  ; 

horse.  and  where  she  goes  it  drags  a  road.   Sho 

On  hobby-horses  and  their  properties,  browseth  on  the  forests,  and  drinketh  up 

good  treatises  have  been  written,  with  the  rivers.    Merrimac  sinks  through  her 

which  the  reader  is  doubtless  familiar,  jaws,  Ohio  is  afraid    before   her,   ssd 

nor  do  I  mean  here  to  involve  him  in  Connecticut  flies  in  terror  to  his  reeds. 

any  threadbare  matter ;  suffice  it,  that  Her  breath  is  a  sulphurous  smoke, ^snd 

the  subject  is  not  exhausted :  no,  not  by  she  sounds  on  her  path  like  a  cloud  ecat- 

ihe  folios  of  Slawkenberrius,  or  the  tering  thunders.    She  is  proud,  vain,  all* 

whim-whams  of  my  learned  friend,  the  devouring,  wasteful,  God-icoming,    in 
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kt^m  with  haCL    She  throwdh  down  Onee  iipoii  a  t»M»  a  Mrtain  Boteiii0t 

tW  cities,  and  in  a  trice  Mkteth  them  up.  conjured  all  the  rille  into  a  single  stieaBy 

She  swaQowctfa  the  ground  in  her  noe,  and  from  his  time  the  dood  sflnin  arisinjgf» 

aid  with  her  horn  pierces  throogh  tne  his  chost  played  the  part  of  Ixion  to  it, 

rind  of  the  earth.    Her  ejes  are  flames  (as  I  have  heen  told,)  and  thence  sprang 

of  fire ;  htf  step  is  orer  the  nonntains  the  animal  you  wot  of—the  proudest, 

aid  OTcr  the  sees.    Though  Yonng,  she  most  mettlesome,  most  refined,  most  dark, 

is  the  tenor  of  iiations,and  in  the  strength  most  delicate  tit   that  ever  flung  his 

of  her  wariike    age  will  hestride  the  jockey  into  the  dirt 

world."  Of  private  hohbies,  there  is  a  plenty, 

PHrate  hobbies  of  less  note,  but  of  but  the  above  described  are  the^nncipai 

eqotl  earioeity,  have  1  seen  in  private  of  public  use.    O,  reader,  bestride  them 

None  more  curious  than  the  noC  nor  suffer  them  to  bestride  thee. 

OQC  lately  foaled  at  Oxford,  in  Eng-  At  present  I  am  chiefly  interested  in 

I,  oat  of  a  heap  of  ohl  books  by  the  the  five  varieties  of  private  hobbies.    I 

heat  of  a  dull  furor,  engendered  by  ne(ja-  insist  there  are  but  five;  and  that,  too,  for 

tive  ApoUo,  or  the  devil  of  antique  ig-  certain  mystical  reasons  which  shall  up* 

aoffanee.  pear  in  a  future   treatise  of  mine,  de 

Or  that  vulgar  ass  of  a  wooden  Lie,  numeris  saeris,  et  eomndem  origtmhui,* 
called  hy  I  know  not  what  name;  bom  Of  the  five  kinds  of  private  hobbies,  to 
IB  a  misty,  cold  country  north  of  France,  wit :  the  northern  European,  or  of  friend- 
oat  of  a  heap  of  painted  angels,  pieces  ship  ;  the  southern  European,  or  of  sns- 
ef  mioeral,  ofial  of  the  dissecting-room,  picioiis ;  the  English  proper,  or  of  cash ; 
sad  the  dead  flies  mentioned  in  Scripture  ;  the  Arabian,  or  of  phantasies ;  and  the 
with  not  a  few  of  the  somnolent  flowers  scholastic,  or  of  notions ;  of  these  ^rt 
of  the  dung-heaps  of  Germany;  allmish-  Mr.  Yorick  adopted  two,  namely  the 
mashed,  hadiea,  mixed,  muddled,  and  scholastic,  and  the  southm  European, 
qaiddled,  into  a  pseudo-theological  com-  riding  them  alternately  during  his  wak- 
post,  sweetened  with  a  sort  of  unction-  ing  hours,  and  I  doubt  not  also  in  his 
synip,  squeezed  oat  of  the  herb,  false  sleep.  His  southern  European  beast 
hwadity.  Out  of  this  heap  sprang  a  steaded  him  chiefly  in  the  mominr.  I 
specioqs  anioml — to  lick  it  into  shape,  remember  it,  a  coal-black,  cunning-laced 
thete  was  a  work  for  a  sabtilous  tongue,  pony,  of  the  smallest  and  wiocedest 
By  the  side  of  this  hopeful  brute  grew  Weed ;  as  I  learned,  of  a  dam  odlad 
Bp  a  thing  begotten  of  a  cloud  that  hung  Malice,  by  that  fine  pacing  Arabian,  Im- 
over  the  soath  of  France  Art  centuries  agination ;  and  though  not  consequently 
wo«  (the  same  was  seen  by  Demoeritus.)  ofa  pure  blood,  yet  with  all  the  proper- 
This  doad  nwved  northward;  spread-  tiesmthedam.  The  other,  a  sk>w -paced 
iag  there  into  an  invisible  mist,  and  per-  lattle-bone  of  a  Rosinante,  served  at  nkht 
■eahsg  the  soil  of  all  Europe,  it  came  asMmg  his  folios,  and  though  somewnat 
up  ia  a  thooaand little  Roaicrustan  rills;  of  a  hard-bitted  jade,  was  the  aiilder 
m  siteat  and  sulphurous,  as  the  lim-  animal  by  much.  But  my  patron  was 
pid  stream  that  flows  from  the  tip  of  equally  at  his  ease  on  either ;  I  ncrer 
the  aase  of  Diabolus  ipse,  when  he  site  knew  his  like  in  the  saddle. 
ia  has  particular  ice  parlor. 

CHAPTER  Vm. 


1  bcgia  to  perceire,  br  the  character  of  rhetorical,  or  a  pious  humor— nay,  be  It 

■y  mogftas  thus  hr,  tnat  this  history  is  merely  as  wise  a  fit  ss  ever  seized  on 

Ekefy  to  torn  out  a  very  irregular  piece.  Socrates  or  King  Lear's  fool ;  and  in  the 

It  is  a  telality  with  me  to  write  as  I  talk,  concatenation  of  eveote,  who   knowa 

■i  the  hnaK>rsite  in  this  quarter  or  what  extraordinary  moods  may  fall  upon 

her ;  be  it  a  hot  or  a  cold,  a  sweet,  a  man  ;  especially  if  he  be  a  bachekir 

r,a  hitler,  a  pangent,  a  testy,  a  snap-  turned  of  mxtj.  At  rtrj  slaye  of  whim, 

acnril,  a  gross,  a  sentimental,  a  indeed  a  mere  mteilectua]  wanton  in  his 


*  Fortheoouag  imder  the  bibliopole  anspicei  of  the  unezcepcionable  doD-pate,  Sharp,  and 
9mm  i  to  whom,  we  uJke  tfaia  happy  oecaaion  to  remark,  tb«  community  ire  indebted  for 
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brains,  sb  I  am,  the  roorc's  the  pity.    Be  apparent  to  other*  or  to  myself.    By  ihc 

the  humor,  I  say,  %vbat  it  will,  I  mean  to  etfects  of  saJatary  hunger,  solitude,  ojk 

indulge  it ;  saring    the   respect  I  owe  the  whip,  I  began  to  conceive  the  possi 

your  Reverence,  and   yours  most  staid  bill ty  of  a  course  of  conduct  strangely  th< 

and  lofty  sir.    Pray,  sir,  where  did  you  reverse  of  what  I  had  been  indulged  in 

buy  that  suit,  it   fits  exceeding  stiflT.    i  for  as  1   had  governed  ny  mother   b\ 

would  thrash  my  tailor  dared  he  send  superior  vehemence,    my    master   now 

me  such  a  buckram  afiair  ;  besides  that  governed  me  by  superior  contempt;  an  in 

the  cut  is  foreign,  the  skirts  narrow,  the  explicable  mystery  to  my  childi:*b  pnde 

buttons  brass,  the  thread  coarse,  and  the  Why  did  I  not  resist  ?    Why  did  I  obe^, 

stitcbing  everywhere  visible.    Pray,  sir,  him  with  such  asbameful  alacrity  ?  W h) 

did  not  the  tailor,  with  a  plague,  put  off  did  I,  who  carried  all  points  by  flying 

some  second-hand    Crennan  sack  upon  into  pretty  little  rages  with  mamma,  strik 

yon  ?    Send  it  back,  as  you  love  me,  and  ing  my  face,  and  tearing  my  glossy  curls 

buy  a  good  old  English  broadcloth  and  upon  the  least  thwarting  or  contradic 

make  it  up  yourself,jf  yon  cannot  find  a  tion,  endure  now  the  harshest  slaver} 

better  hand  to  do  it  for  ^ou   than  this  without  a  murmur  or  a  sigh  ? 
same  Frankfort  fellow,  with  his  double        My  master  was  at  that  time  beyond 

facings  and  wide  stitches.  the  middle  age,  and  of  an  invincible  set 

•<  Be  the  humor,  I  say,  what  it  will,  I  tied  temper.      His  constant  intercourse 

mean  to  indulge  it."    Was  not  I  bom  of  with  books,  assisted  by  a  good  memor} 

an  actress,  an  Italian,  apiece  of  passion-  and  a  surprising  talent  cf  words,  mai1< 

ate  pretty ness,  a  woman  utterly  a  woman?  him  an  inveterate  though  not  a  disagreea 

and  was  not  my  father  a  sullen  English  ble  talker;  but  no  mortal  ever  remem 

youth,  on  his  travels,  with  his  Oxford  bered  a  word  of  what  they  heard  hm 

tutor,  and  his  beer-ffuzzling  groom  ?    Bv  utter,  in  his  diffuse  and  intricate  way 

what  law  shall  I  be  judged,  measured,  though  'tis  not  extravagant  to  say,  that  s 

or  limited ;  in  this  or  tluit  pinfold,  of  fair  octavo  would  not  contain  his  say 

this  or  that  moralist,  be  he  cleric  or  lay  ;  ings  for  the  week.    Whatever  he  felt,  o 

1  that  came  lawlessly  and  sourly  into  heard,  or  meditated,  it  was  his  pleasure 

the  world  i    Who  shall  twit  me  with  copiously  to  express,  without  regard  o 

the  virtue  of  my  father,  or  the  discretion  persons,  time  or  place.    A  dissertatioi 

of  my  mother  ?    Bom  a  Catholic,  edu-  on  colic  obstructions  fell  as  happily,  an« 

cated  a  Protestant ;  indoctrinated  by  an  as  moderately,  and  in  as  measured  < 

irregular  casuistry  into  the  difficulties  of  manner,  from  bis  lips,  at  a  dinner  as  a 

all  beliefs,  and  by  no  living  mouth  in-  an  autopsy ;  among  his  clerical  friends 

sUructed  in  the  holy  mysteries  of  any;  he  pretended  doubts  of  the  authenticity 

*  *  *  *  stuffed  by  heterogeneous  reading  of  scripture,  yenturing  time-worn  argu 

in  my  youth  witn  all  manner  of  egotisms  ments  against  miracles  and  the  real  pre 

and  phiiosophastric  vanities ;  drawn  now  sence.     To  his  housekeeper  he  unfolde< 

this  way  and  now  that  by  the  ideastrong-  the  mystery  of  his  law-suits,  courteou^ 

est  for  the  day ;  what  Church  can  claim  ly  overpassing  her  somnolent  slips  o 

me  i  what  pnest  can  show  title  to  my  attention.    Me  he  stuffed  with  a  kind  o 

credence  ?    None  !    To  my  Maker  only  wisdom  gathered  out  of  such  rakiah  hoi; 

and  his  truth  am  1  accountable.    The  books  as  ^  soon  out  of  print ;  by  wa^ 

holy  water  sanctified  not  my  birth  ;  the  of  hardening  my  soul  against  the  evi 

State  cast  me  out  of  her  bosom ;  society  nature,  and  farther  to  purge  and  purif; 

disowned  me;  to noneof  these,  then,  am  I  me,  he  poured  interminable  streams  o 

answerable ;  to  none  am  I  botmd  !    O  casuistry  through  my  ears,  such  as  migh 

miserable  liberty !  0  wretched  freedom  !  have  kept  a  Jesuit  awake  a  century 

better  had  I  never  been  born,  than  thus  To  fortify  and  solace  my  spirits,  he  sat 

to  hang  about  the  door  of  favor,  seizing  urated  my  tender  fancy  with  yisions  o 

upon  a  thankless  fortune !  tbe  place  of  the  damned  ;  unfolding  th< 

Liberty !  did  I  say  ?    With  this  am  1  polity  of  Hades,  and  painting  with  : 

brought  again  into  the  stream  of  my  nar-  nornd  calmness  the  terrors  of  condemn 

lative,  remembering,  not  without  a  pity  ed  souls;  for  which  good  deeds,  it  ma^ 

for  m]rself,.tbat  in  Mr.  Yorick's  mansion,  be,  he  is  eyen  now  receiving  his  re  war  < 

my  liberty  was  indeed  chiefly  of  the  in  kind, 
•pirituidsort,  by  no  means  outwardly 
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I      CHAPTER  IX 

TOUCHIKO  SDUCATIOir. 

I  «B  of  opiiuoD  that  edacatioii  is  a  anal],  is  already  sprung  up  between 

kiagiag  or  leading  out  of  whaterer  lac-  you*    Or  consider,  my  good  madam,  the 

akyoMyalready  be  inpianted  in  as  by  unspeakable  differences  of  natare  and 

Hiare.   1  opine  that  all,  and  eereral,  tfate  character,  between  yonreelf  and  yonr 

bads  and  degrees  of  ability  are  heaven-  thrice-honored  husband  ;  yet  so  perfect 

Mat.  or,  as  we  say,  given  by  nature,  your  love  for  him — so  exquisite  the  sen- 

Aoai  mf  mother's  nature,  I  received  a  tiroent  of  your  harmony !    What  is  the 

larte,  if  not  agenios,  for  the  art>musical;  reason  of  it  ?    Plainly,  your  purposes, 

from  my  father's,  as  I  think,  a  natural  your  aims,  are  alike — your  treasures  lie  in 

iadependency  and  freedom  of  mind.  My  the  same  hearen—^r  Paradise,  wherever 

good  master,  entertaining  views  of  the  that  may  be — I  know  not  where,  for  I 

iubject  of  education  very  nearly  the  re-  was  never  married. 

verse  of  mine,  no  sooner  detected  these  The  friendship  between  my  patron- 

tivttB  in  me,  than  he  resolved  to  suppress'  father  and  the  barber,  be^n  on  the  first 

tkem ;  and  the  more  perfectly  to  accom-  day  of  my  induction  to  ^rick  mansion, 

plish  this,  set  himself  diligently  to  edu-  and  continued  unabated  while  I  remained 

catiBg  aoch  of  my  parts  as  nature  had  under  the  discipline  *of  that  venerable 

left  deficient    I  was  accordingly  forbid-  roof.    It  rested  altogether  upon  a  simi- 

deo  whatever  I  asked  for,  and  kept  from  larity  of  opinion,  and  a  difference  of  sen- 

what  I  iatended.     I  was  forbidden  to  ttraent,  in  regard  to  my  education.    The 

mactice,  or  even  to  hear  music ;  but  barber  would  have  me  educated  in  one 

beevaae  natare  cursed  me  with  a  planti-  fashion ;  my  patron,  in  another.    Both 

flade  walk,  and  a  stammering  elocution,  agreed  as  to  the  end,  but  differed  as 

I  was  put  through  a  daily  lesson  of  to  the  means. 

daaciag  and  dec&nation,  to  my  utter  <*  It  waa  a  cold  evening  of  November, 

socrow  and  confusion.  when  my  mother,  leading,  or  rather 

There  happened  to  live  in  our  vicinity  holding  me  by  the  hand,  ascended  the 

a  barber;  a  fat,  pleasant  little  round  man,  st^w  that  led  to  the  door  of  Mr.  Yorick*8 

Mr.  Flaafcy,  of  Irish  birth  and  French  house.    While  we  stood  shivering  upon 

cdaeatkMi.     In  Mr.  Flusky's  company  the  platform,  the  wind  howled  dismally 

my  good  master  took  an  especial  delight,  along  the  narrow  street ;  the  shutters  of 

haih  kM  his  nataral  and  acquired  parts,  the  opposite  houses  rattled  and  tugged 


which  were  many  and  remarkable.  This    at  their  fastenings,  as  if  longing  to  join 

S  had  a    the  general  flight  of  light  rubbish  and 


ihoogh  abort  of  stature, 

smgalarlT  sbm>oUi  and  reverential  ad-  city-dust,   that   swept   mvisible   along 

dnssb    He  profesced  himself  a  royalist  upon  the  dry  blast,  felt  only  by  the 

and  a  high  eharchman.  My  patron,  too,  half-choked  watchman  turning  on  his 

held  the  aane  opinions,  but  from  what  round,  or  by  us  shivering  supplicants, 

different  principles !                             ^  waiting  the  slow  movements  of  the  hu- 

To  enter  deraly  into  the  real  cause  of  morons  old  housekeeper,  till  it  should 

the  firiaadihip  Mwean  these  persons,  it  please  her  to  open   the   street-door." 

is  aeeepsary  to  know  or  believe  in  a  cer-  Plainly,  it  was  a  windy  November  night 

tnsi  prinetfle  of  homnn  nature,  whieh  I  when  my  mother  took  me  to  Mr.  Yor- 

hold  nnivacMUy  valid,  that  all  fhead-  ick's,  and  beinjr  neither  of  us  suitably 

rast  npon  a  similarity  of  aims,  vrith  dothed,  we  sufiered  some  inconvenience 

vanoa  oC  principles.    Obaerve,  sir,  from  the  cold  and  dust. 

yoa  ara  secreuy  boimd  to  3roor  If  the  reader  is  curious  to  know  why 

lBilow<4»reler,  hy  the  knowledge  that  I  spoiled  that  bit  of  a  description,  by 

hi  ia  going  to  tha  sanm  distant  land  with  stripping  naked  in  such  a  rude  &shion, 

T;  though  hii  parpoee,  in  going  he  inay  know  I  did  it  for  a  pretence  to 

ha  a  — ttw  of  which  yoa  make  let  him  into  a  secret  of  my  literary  his- 

Haia  younger  than  you,  of  tory,  which  shall  now  appear.     The 

coaipieanon,  stature,  eoadi-  mU  Racine  iised  to  write  oof  his  traun- 

yon  new  anw  him  hafon  in  your  oies  in  ^n  prose  beforr  he  versiiied 

1, 1  ^Mftion  not,  a  aacret  regard,  them.    Whan  ne  hnd  one  fiurly  wiitlen 

in  iii  digraa  ihnoat  inaensihiy  ont  in  this  naked  style,  he  wonid  saf , 
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Now  my  tragedy  it  finiBhed.    His  judg-  of  my  woiks ;  the  ornamental  parts  I 

ment  nmde  sure  of  the  sabject,  before  leare  to  appear  posthomoasly,  or  be 

his  fancy  painted  it  oat ;   as  nature  suppressed,  at  the  discretion  of  my  hein. 
shapes  a  feinale  bedy  before  the  milliner        Was  not  this,  my  dear  madam,  the 

adorns  it  method  of  your  induction  to  the  world  i 

1,  on  the  coBtiary,  having  a  natun^  Were  yon  not  loaded  with  ornaments  io 

horror  of  imitation,  do  the  direct  con-  your  youth,  with  little  regard  to  the 

trary  of  that  great  example,  for  it  first  substance  ?  and  are  you  not  now  a  gross 

occurs  to  me  to  dress  out  a  score  of  mag-  renuunder,  a  mere  remduum ;  your  orna- 

nificent  sentences  to  the  due  length  of  a  ments  nibbed  off,  and  nothing  left  but 

chapter,  and  then,  stripping  away  the  the  stuff  nature  gave  at  the  outset  ?    Or 

ornaments,  obsenre  what  there  is  left  have  you  totally  vanished  into  froth,  and 

These  oip^  mortua  make  up  the  body  nothing  solid  ever  there  ? 

[Tt  he  cvnUuusi.] 
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This  carious  old  book,  long  received  crated  vessel  filled  widi  wine  and  the 
as  true  history,  and  defended  as  such  by  blood  of  a  white  ha^,**  but  even  the  well- 
some  writers  even  as  late  as  the  time  of  authenticated  (for  is  not  thi  city  still 
Henry  VIII.,  is  among  the  many  made  there?)  recital  of  the  building  of  Bath  by 
accessible  to  the  common  reader  by  the  Bladud,  (contemporair  with  the  prophet 
late  system  of  universal  reprint     We  Elias,)  who  attempted  to  fly  to  the  upper 
are  not  sure  that  we  have  an  altogether  air  widi  wings  which  he  had  himself  con- 
friendly  feeling  toward  these  reprints,  structed  by  magical  art,  but  unfortunately 
stripping  as  they  do  the  soft  delusive  veil  fell  down  unon  the  Temple  of  Apollo,  is 
from  time-honored  chronicles,  and  forcdnff  the  city  of  Irinovantum,  (now  Londoq,) 
into  open  day,  and  subjecting  to  critical  and  was  (kshed  to  pieces.    The  story  of 
line  and  plummet,  things  which  look  best  King  letr,  too,  though  true  beyond  doubt, 
in  twilight — bidding  aince  we  find  it  in  Shakspeare,  is  among 
•*  The  wild  illusions  flv  ^^^^  ^^  which  a  shade  of  discredit  im 
Which  fsncy  had  conceived,  thrown  by  these  unpleasant  meddlers  witH 
Abetted  by  an  anxious  eye  pleasant  antiquity ;  and  Merlin,  honored 
That  longed  to  be  deceived.  as  a  magician  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  and 
It  was  a  fond  deception  all,  Mr.  Tennyson — not  to  mention  seers  ol 
Such  as  in  solitary  hall  iMier  note— is  thus  set  down  for  a  vulgar 

Beguiles  the  munog  eva,  .  conjurer. 
When,  gazioE  on  the  sinking  fire,  «  with  his  hair  on  end 

Bulwark  and  baiaementand;spire  At  his  own  wonders,  wondering  for  h» 
In  the  red  gulf  we  spy.**  bread." 

But  we  love  each  illusions.    We  envy       Bat  not  to  find  further  fault  with  Maa- 

those  who  believed  in  die  whole  line  of  sieors  the  Translators,  without  whose  be^ 

British  kings,  from  king  Brute  down  to  we,  at  least,  could  not  have  read  with  ovr 

Cadwallader,  and  doubted  not  that  Lon-  bodily  eyes  the  Chronicles,  done  into  good 

don  was  founded  when  Eli  the  priest  gov-  Latin  out  of  unintelligible  ancient  Brnie4, 

•^^ed  in  Judea,  and  ^e  ark  of  the  cove-  by  Geofirey  of  Monmouth,  let  us  inqnive 

paikf  felt  hlo  the  hands,  pf  the  Philistines,  something  as  to  the  identity  of  GeoOwy 

But  the  reprint  tells  us  that  the  whole  himself.    He  is  said  to  have  been  **  ft  maoi 

aeries  of  British  mooarchs,  from  Brutus  ]irofoundly  versed  in  the  history  and  an* 

downward,  is  a  tissue  of  fables.    Not  tiquities  of  Britain,  excellently  skilled  in 

only  ^^^  forbidden  to  credit  the  pretty  the  British  tongue,  and  withal  (consider- 

Hory  of  Diana's  sending  Brutus  to  Britain  ing  the  time)  an  elmnt  writer  bock  ia 

after  he  had  oflered  sacrifices  at  her  deso-  vene  aid  prose."    m  lived  in  the  time 

lala  altar,  «« hokiing  befbn  it  a  coMa-  of  Haaiy  1.,  and  dadkatea  his  Latin  Ter- 
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to  Bobctt,  £ari  of  ffloaeester,  son  of  published  an  edict  tbronghoitt  all  Britain, 

chit  ■oaardL  Tbe  book  was  an  ancient  that  the  rirer  thoald  bear  the  damsel's 

hook,  aad  a  great  caTiositT.  eren  at  that  name,  hoping  by  this  to  perpetnate  the 

4Kf,  aod  was  bron^t  by  Walter  Mapes  infamy  of  her  husband.    So  tne  river  is 

(ton  AnMriea,  where  he  found  it,  bw-  called  to  this  day,  in  the  British  tongne, 

ing  narks  of  ^reataotiqni^.    Thefaba-  Sbfrrfn,  which  is,  in  another  language, 

kras  ilorieo  aaid  to  lUioand  in  it  are  not  to  Sabrina." 

be  ascribed  to  the  first  translator,  who       And  thus  Milton  enshrines  the  story 

fftiy  where  disdaiois  any  attempt  to  do  in  words  of  pearl  and  dropping  amber : 
■ore  than  render  the  oririnal  in  a  nomely 

Kyle,  nerer  haTing  made  fine  language  "There  is  a  gentle  nymph  not  far  from 
*^''  study,  **  by  coQecting  fiorid  expreo-  hence, 


lioBS  from  other  authors ;"  which  dis-  That  with  moist  curb  sways  the  smooth 

daiaer  we  take  to  be  a  touch  of  satire  in  Seyem  stream ; 

tie  old  gentloDan.    He  was  first,  Arch-  Sabrina  is  her  name,  a  rirgin  pure ; 

facon  of  Monmouth,  and  then  Bishop  ^^^^  '^^  "^  ^^*  daughter  of  Lo* 

Ike  Abbacy  of  Abingdon,  he  lost  all.  He  ghe,  guUUest  damsel,  flying  the  mad 

m  a  rery  ssodest  person,  if  we  may  judge  pursuit 


by  kis  prelatonr  letter  to  Robert  of  Glou-  of  her  enra«^d  step^ame,  Guendolen, 

eester,  m  which  he  says :  •*  This  work  Commended  her  fair  innocence  to  Uie 

kambly  sues  for  the  iaTor  of  being  so  cor-  flood, 

Rcted  by  your  adrice,  that  it  may  not  be  That  sta^M  her  flight  with  his  cross- 

AoQght  to  be  the  poor  ofbpring  of  Geof-  flowing  coorse. 

kty  of  Monmouth,  but,  when  polished  The  ^*w-nymphs  that  in  the  bottom 

{i^Sor5rLrwh?''hiS'S^^^      the  ^^^.^^  ^  pesrlM  wnses  and  took  h«r 

gorioM  King  of  England,  for  his  ia-  ^^j  '  ^^^  .^^^^  ^^  ^^  j^^^ 
•^"•^  hJl,"&c..Jtr 


This  history,  though  much  esteemed  as 
in  more  credulous  days,  is  in  our 


sceptical  tiBM  prizi 


loious  ay»,  »  .u  our  j^  ^^  eleventh  and  four  following 

1^           •u  \^1^^^  L^          1*^  chapters,  we  have  the  story  of  Lew. 

^',??!n!^jy*t!^^//\^. n' ^^^  thoigh   with    considerable   difierences. 

IST^^'^J^t^'^^'^t^'^^^  ShaSpeare  is  said,  by  Mr.  Capell,  to 

(E£p««  was  to  the  ttwc  writers  of  an-  j^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  wretched  play  of 

Greece.- Tir.,  the  source  whence  ^  ^^   second-hand    only  frbm  the 

_  of  them  drew  their  nmtCTials.    In  chronicles;  the  essentials  are,  however, 

-v^  fin«  chapter  we  find  the  proto^  the  same. 

tnt  ofa  UMsage  in  Dmyton  s  Pbly-ol-  ^he  sixteenth  chapter  gives  the  catas- 

^:  r ?"«?"•  J|»!  ^*  ^^  "fe^«'  ^  trophe  of  Feirex  aid  Porrex,  used  in 

fltated  in  thewestem  ocMn,  between  ^o^^  Buckhnwf  s  tragedy  of  Gorboduc 

Fmace  and  In^<J-    It  produces  every-  p^^  j^^.      ^^  ^  ^^^^^^  -^  ^^^ 

teg  that  IS  aseful  to  man.  with  a  plenty  ,    y^^  nothef-stabbed  in  bed,  says  the 

Aatarrer  falls.    It  abounds  with  aU  ^^    ^^^  ^^  chronicle  has  it.  torn  to 

^a^'^J!^:  ^^  ^'^J^TISL^'^  P^.  with  the  assistanos  of  the  queen's 

cdeet^  and  hills  fit  for  the  finest  tillage,  ^^^^^                                      ^ 

^^^'^^^'^  "^^  ^^  7";^  Then  We  come  to  Cymbeline,  or  "  Kym- 

of  frurts.  m  thesr  proper  >«J»«iJ  *       *  belinus."  and  his  two  sons.  Guklerius 

It  m  «J»wd^  '''!S!?lr?*."^"*'*  *nd  Arviragus;  but  no  word  of  faimt 

mw,abomiidmgvrithfish,"&c.,to.  Imogen  or  disperate  Posthumus.     Shak- 

A  few  P^^«J*«r  ^?,  '^?  *"^  ^  sp«^  is  saidto  have  got  his  story  from 

Mgn  of  one  of  MiltonM  allusions—  afuanslation  or  imitation  of  Boccaccio. 

-8.ma.wift.^mttf  •/-w««»#rfsa<*.-  Not  to  be  tedious  in  particularizing. 

*      '  we  will  only  mention  one  instance  more 

GeoireT  lells  as  that  Guendolana— a  of  a  name  made  famous  in  later  years, 

jcakMs  wue— "  commanded  Estrildis  and  which  finds  something  like  a  prototype 

hCTdbaghtor  Sabren.  to  be  thrown  into  in  Geoffrey's  chronicle.    The  Lady  Row- 

IW  river  Aow  called  the  Severn,  and  ena,  daughter  of  Hengist,  comes  oat 
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of  ber  ebamber  to  salate  Ein^  Vortigern,*  one,  softly  and  without  noiae.   In  obodn 

bearing  a  golden  cup  of  wine — saying,  ence  to  this  command  they  entered  his 

**  Laverd  king  toacht  hiil  f"    But  far  from  house  singly.    But  Elidure  had  given 

possessing  the  purity  of  our  Bowena,  charge  to  his  servants,  who  were  placed 

this  proved  a  wicked  one,  poisoning  her  ready  for  the  purpose,  tp  take  each  ol 

step-son  Vortimer,  without  mercy ;  and  them  as  they  entered,  and  cut  off  their 

resembling  the  fair  dame  of  Ivannoe  in  heads,  unless  they  would  &guiQ  submit 

nothing  but  her  name,  her  beauty,  and  themselves  to  Arthgallo.    This  (gentle) 

her  Saxon  tongue.  method  having  succeeded,  £lidure  re* 

We  have  not  a  syllable  of  the  Druids,  crowned  his  brother  with  his  own  hands* 
but  a  story  of  Stonehenge,  which  states  and  for  his  extraordinary  afiection  ob- 
that  Aurelius  Ambrosius,  the  successor  talned  the  surname  ot  the  Pious.  The 
of  Vortigem,  thinking  something  ought  story  finishes  appropriately  with  the  assu- 
to  be  done  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  ranee  that  Arthgallo  made  amends  for  his 
the  patriots  who  had  been  slain  on  Salis-  former  maladministration,  **  by  depress- 
bury  plain,  (then  Kaercaradoc,)  applied  ing  men  of  the  baser  sort,  and  advancing 
to  Merlin  the  prophet,  who  advised  him  men  of  good  birth.** 
to  send  to  IrcJand  for  the**  Giants' dance,**  King  Arthur  figures  as  a  hero,  but 
which  was  in  Killaurus ;  saying,  this  witb  only  a  warlike  interest  about  him. 
dance  was  composed  of  immense  stones.  We  hear  no  word  of  his  Round  Table, 
of  a  mystical  value  and  medicinal  vir-  orof  bis  knights  of  high  emprize.  Queen 
tues,  brought  from  Africa  by  the  giants  Guenever  seasons  not  the  page  with  her 
of  old.  Merlin  was  employed  to  effect  jealousies,  but  merely  plays  the  woman 
the  transportation  of  this  wonderful  by  marrying  a  nephew  when  Arthur  is 
structure;  an  errand  which  he  accom-  long  absent;  and  she  is  called  Queen 
plished  by  the  use  of  certain  engines,  Ganhumara,  so  does  not  seem  like  an  old 
(not  described,  but  we  may  suppose  them  acquaintance.  Arthur  tells  wonderful 
similar  to  those  since  used  in  the  removal  stories  of  some  lakes  or  ponds  in  Britain, 
of  the  obelisk  of  Luxor  by  the  French,)  and  in  particular,  we  learn,  that  our  well- 
alter  a  bloody  battle  with  the  natives,  belovea  Loch  Lomond,  which  we  have 
who  cared  more  for  their  ancient  monu-  always  thought  of  as  mirroring  the  blue 
ment  than  do  the  degenerate  Orientals.  heavens  most  unpretendingly,  is,  in  fact. 

This  same  Aureuus  is  described  as  a  phenomenon,  containing  sixty  islands, 

"  magnificent  in  his  presents,  constant  at  and  receiving  into  its  bosom  sixty  rivers, 

his  devotions,  temperate  in  all  respects,  which  empty  themselves  into  the  sea  by 

and  above  all  things  hating  a  lie.**   A  no  more  than  one  mouth.    There  is  also 

description  which  shows  that  the  original  an  equal  number  of  rocks  in  the  islands, 

author  knew  well   what  goes  to  the  and  of  eagles*  nests  in  those  rocks.    And 

making  of  a  hero.    We  are  told  accord-  a  neighboring  pond  (Katrine  perhaps), 

ingly,  that  **  there  was  none  that  durst  is  exaotly  twenty  feet  square,  and  five 

encounter  with  him."  feet  deep,  having  in  the  four  comers  four 

An  odd  instance  of  generosity  is  given,  difierent  kinds  of  fishes,  none  of  which 

with  a  hint  of  the  politics  of  the  time,  ever  stray  into  any  other  part  of  the 

Arthrallo,  coming  to  the  throne,  endea-  pond.    Ajid  these  two  are  only  speci- 

▼ored  to  depress  the  nobility,  and  ad-  mens  of  the  wonderful  lakes  and  ponds 

vonet  th$  b<aer  $ort  of  people.    But  the  treated  of  in  this  history. 
Bobilit]^  deposed  him,  and  made  his  bro-        The  speeches,  whether  of  exhortation, 

ther  Elidure  king  in  his  stead,  afterwards  defiance,  complaint,  or  submission,  are 

sumamed  the  ptoitf,  on  account  of  his  all  given  with  Phitarchian  accuracy,  and 

kinduess  to  the  exiled  king.    After  ^vt  the  conclusion  we  draw  from  them  is, 

jrear^  reign,  Elidure,  watching  his  op-  that  the  eloquence  of  antiquity,  though 

portunity,  secretly  conveyed  Arthgallo  to  of  a  swelling  and  a  flowery  tone,  was 

his  own  bed-ehamber,  at  the  same  time  far  less  wordy  than  that  of  our  own  dny. 

givinff  out  that  he  himself  was  very  ilL  In  Merlin's  prophecy  we  find  many  dark 

The  first  nobility  coming  to  visit  him  on  sayings,  and   among  the  rest,  these  : 

this  account,  he  gave  orders  that  they  <*  Women  shall  become  serpents  in  their 

shouki  come  into  his  chamber  one  by  gait,  and  all  their  motions  shall  be  fall 

*  The  same  of  whom  a  poet  (not  Irish)  said— 

A  painted  vest  King  Vortigem  had  oo, 
AVnich  from  a  naktd  Pict  bis  grandsire  won. 
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of  pride.  The  frizzled  AtHH  put  on  Tari-  neighbors  always  saying  «  My  Lud,"  to 

on  fleeces,  and  the  ootward  nabit  denote  their  nobility.    Many  pieoee  of  ezplana- 

tbe  inward  parts.**    Can  this  have  any  tory  history,  equally  valnable  with  this, 

dhnion  to  the  swiraning  motion  and  the  may  be  picked  ont  of  this  chronicle  of 

India  shawls  of  the  present  time?  oM.    We  have  only  attempted  the  office 

Tlie  iKt  that  London  was  founded  by  of  the  Indicator. 
King  L«4,  will  accooat  for  oar  cockney 


SKETCH  OF  THE  RISE,  PROGRESS,  AND  INFLUENCE  OF  THE 

USEFUL  ARTS. 

It  woold  exceed  our  allotted  space  to  The  blended  tlnti  in   sweet   proportion 

tttempt  a  full  histoiy  of  the  origin  and  joined, 

ingress   of  the  arts,  as  they  gradually  Express  the  soft  ideas  of  her  mind.- 

dji|^  lh«n«aves  in  the  remote  ages  ^^  j,^,^  ^  VtigQ  have  cele- 

"^  ^  ^^^JZ.^ '"^  f^^^.^''"r  brated  the  fine  woolen  cloSs  of  Miletus, 

5!!??^^*^^^.*^*"^   •  which  were  held  in  high  esteem  by  th* 

^^.^^^ '^^^^^  "^  ^^^'  R«i»nladies.    But, as  we  have  saii  both 

ottaod  Greece,  and  to  show  h«w  Rome  ^^^^^  ^  ^^  ,,i,j^„^  ^^  ^^ 

^  ^.^m^  "^  ^u^^^  "^^"i  testimony  to  the  rise  and  pfogrtss  of  the 

■soy  of  them  to  a  very  high  degree  of  jjj^        ^                         '    " 

psrfectioo,  aad  throu|^  her  great  con-  Thaait  of  making  woolen  cloth  waa 


eni^ndered  a  taste  for  them,  and  ^^  ,^„,,^  ^  thTRomans,  and  many 

-i.     ^-r*!?!2rJl'?*^''."''^^  aathors   believe    they   were    also   aci' 

eai^  winged  lUfDght,  and  hwvictonoas  cnwinted  with  cotton,  and  mannfactuie* 

^'^aE^^^^.^^'^  i  into  maay  articles  efctothing  for  tiieir 

No  doubt  exists  that  textDe  manufac-  ^r^^t,^  •nH  iwnnlA 

^■^  T!!!^^®^^  TS^^^^w  PB«y  infoJmrus  that  Nieaas  of  Me- 

great  perfectoon.    Homer  te^  "^  ^  gsia  Ast  diaooverad  the  art  of  fulling 

pyteriis  of  the  most  splendid  figures  and  S^oolen  cloth,  wMch  up  to  his  timehfl 

id  the    ^est  Ussu^  were  woven  by  ^^^^  „j^  ^y  the  pioeess  of  feWng, 

^^^^'^^T^^'.x}^^^  probaWy  derii4d  fcJ^the  Aimbs,  whose 

took  of  the  niad,  HecU^  thus  deplores  Cntstethis  day  aie  eovewd  with  that 

the  future  Mt  anticipated  for  his  sovereign  ^g^^gfij^ 

^P>"K-  When  the  Romaas  firrt  visited  Gaul 

-Thf  OTesa,  Aadrassaehe,  thy  grief  I  drsMl,  and  Britain  they  found  dieir  inhabitants 

I  ne  thae  trtmUing,  weq>iag  captive  led,  etothed  with  the  skins  of  animals.    The 

ia  Asfive  loons  oar  battles  te  design,  Imawledge  of  the  arts,  such  as  then  ex^ 

Ami  woes  ef  which  so  larfs  s  fgmxt  wss  ^^^  In  Europe,  was  confined  to  the  nar^ 

tbiaa."  lowlimitsofdieMeditecianean.    WithiB 

Aad  afaio,  when  she  leoeived  the  iatal  these  limits  civilization  had  greatly  ad- 

aews  of  Hector's  death,  she  was  thus  vaaced,  while  all  Europe,  be^  the 

mKfkff^i.  StnutB  of  Gibndter,  lemiuned  in  abject 

-  F«r  ia  the  dose  recesses  of  the  ^ome,  ^^™?i-     ^.     ,.^        ,  ^, 

Peaa^  she  plied  the  meUncholy  loom ;  ^  »  »*  certain  thst  «ny  tei^le  mwiUP 

A  dooeiy  work  emiAojsd  her  secrst  hours  Isctaes  were  made  in  Engisad  before 

Ceateadty  gij,  with  intenmagling  flow-  the  sixth  oentMiy,  for  (bouffh  Cesarinen- 

•fB."  tioos  that  the  custaat  and  less  civilixed 

Tbaecftaa,  loo,  in  Ms  nineteenth  fdyi,  Britons  were  cfcthed  in  the  skins  of  ani- 

ishibinia  Umj  Aill nf flfiliin  Ihiai  mala,and  thus  leaves  an  inference  thst 

_  „    „  ,    ,    ^       .      ^.  .  ^  some  of  thead  were  otherwise  dad,  he 

^                    ^      encomiums  nowheie  states  such  a  feet 

Aad]^  forth  honor   on   the   Spsrtsn  JSi^VSL*^^^^ 

Whit  oyaih  can  rival  Helen  at  the  loom,  taken  place  in  Europe  to  say  extent  un- 

Aad   uke  hit  art  like  liv«ng  astve  til  the  tenth  century,  when  it  commenced 

I  iaFkiafeis;  but  it  did  not  reach  E^ghnd 


<H  the  mMhi  when  It  wm  then  ouw  mtde  in  petitiaJ  tdsooe  wefe  lerj  dow, 

ned  hy  a  number  of  Flemings,  who  were  no  dooht  eadsts  that  some  of  the  most  im- 

oUiged  to  quit  their  own  country  froman  portant  movements  made  in  that  all-en- 

encroadmient  of  the  sea  in  the  year  grossiiipr  theme  of  modem  times,  com- 

eleven  hundred  and  eleven,  and  settled  mencea  and  kept  pace  with  the  advance* 

themselves  in  some  of  the  noitheni  conn-  nient  of  the  useful  arts, 

ties  of  England.  The  prosecution  of  mannfactnres,  even 

But  it  was  not  until  several  centuries  before  tne  modem  improvements  in  ma- 

afterwards  that  the  woolen  manu&ctuies  chinery,  created  a  surplus  beyond  the 

reached  any  degree  of  perfection  in  Eng-  consumption  of  the  respective  countries 

land,  and  it  is  a  well  authenticated  fiiict  in  which  they  were  produced,  and  thus 

that  up  to  the  year  1667  all  woolen  cloth  commerce  first  permainentljr  commenced, 

was  made  white  in  England  and  sent  to  flourished,  and  extended    itself  among 

Holland  to  be  dyed.  those  people,  who  had  some  one  or  more 

We  leam  from  Voltaire,  in  his  general  articles  of  manu&cture  to  dispose  of  to 

history  of  Europe,  that  in  the  fourteendi  other  nations. 

century,  Frsnoe  was  so  exhausted  she  Simply  for  a  moment  reverting  to  the 
could  not  make  payment  of  the  first  in-  trade  carried  on  by  the  ancients — the 
stdUment  f<vthe  ransom  of  her  king,  John,  Egyptians  and  the  Phoenicians — as  aris- 
vHiich  was  six  huiMbed  thousand  crowns,  ing  from  the  dissemination  throughout 
80  that  they  were  obliged  to  recaD  the  the  Mecfiterranean  of  the  treasures  of 
banished  Jews,  and  sell  them  the  privi-  Arabia,  Ethiopia,  and  India,  among  which 
Imbs  of  living  and  tvading  in  France,  were  the  finest  tissues  of  wool,  we 
The  long  himself  was  rediued  to  the  id-  may  recollect  the  account  given  in  the 
temative  of  pajring  for  the  necessaries  of  sacred  record  that  Solomon  and  David 
his  household  in  leather  moner,  in  which  fitted  out  ships  to  Tanhish  and  Ophir, 
there  was  a  btlie  nail  of  silver.  T%e  and  brought  gold  and  rich  merchandise 
**  Annales  Flandres"  and  many  other  his-  to  add  to  their  wealth  and  splendor, 
teies  give  a  melancholy  account  of  The  textile  fabrics  of  the  Sidontans, 
France  at  this  period.  Much  of  its  land  and  the  purple  cloths  of  the  Tynans 
hj  uncultivated  and  orengtuim  with  were  celeWated  from  the  earliest  anti- 
bnen  and  thonis,  infested  by  wiki  beasts,  <^uity.  We  come  now  to  more  modem 
and  its  people  reduced  to  poverty  and  times.  The  commerce  of  the  much  ce* 
desolation,  while,  by  way  of  contrast,  lebrated  republics  of  Venice  and  GeiKm, 
l^andere  and  Brabant,  from  their  intetnal  and  afterwards  of  the  Hanse  towns,  con- 
industry,  and  more  paiticulariy,  from  the  sisted  in  a  great  denee  of  ^  manu&c- 
great  oompantive  extent  of  the  woolen  tnrers  of  that  period.  But  in  this  rapid 
manufacture,  of  which  they  exported  sketch  let  us  pass  on  to  that  commerce 
larvely,  abounded  in  riches  and  pfenty,  of  which  we  have  the  most  avthentic 
ana  all  kinds  of  merchandise,  under  the  history— histoij,  which  does  not  adardt 
Hberal  patrooaffe  of  Philip,  st^M  the  of  a  4toubt,  and  lei  us  inqnire  where  did 
good  Duke  of  fiurgnndy.  Thar  dties  that  commerce  take  up  its  penaaneat 
were  magnificent,  their  towns  and  viOages  abode,  and  how  has  it  exerted  its  mighty 
wealthy,  their  houses  well  suralied  ymKh  influence  for  the  civilisstion  of  man  f 
good  furniture,  and,  in  short,  tbeirwhote  Great  as  was  the  wealth  and  power  of 
pecole  eiQoyed  plenty  and  abundance.  those  eastern  countries  of  whose  magni* 

History  d  replete  with  records  of  the  fioence  we  have  such  splendid  Bscosii 
truth  that  men  remained  sunk  in  igno-  what  and  where  are  they  now  1 
ranoe,  vice,  and  barbarism,  hist  in  the  Where  is  imperial  Rome  ?  Where 
same  proportion  as  the  useful  arts  were  Venice,  Pisa,  €renoa  7  Where  are  Lu- 
neg^ected.  As  man  be^  to  be  better  bade,  Rostock,  Wisroar,  and  the  rest  of 
ekShed,  and  as  the  blessinffs  of  industry  the  one  hundred  Hanseatic  cities ;  once 
began  to  be  disseminated,  he  became  the  ruJen  of  the  destinies  of  maiikind  ? 
more  civilised;  and  as  the  arts  commenced  Where  are  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  die* 
to  be  extended  and  his  labor  became  more  coverers  of  the  passage  to  Ii^a,  by  the 
valuable,  his  physical  wants  being  better  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  of  the  Westens 
■uppBed,  ana  his  comforts  secured,  his  WorM  ?  The  answer  is  plaio— their  pros- 
attention  was  more  and  more  turned  to  perity  and  glory  have  departed  because 
the  bettering  of  his  moral  conditiott.  they  had  no  stable  fbwndafieo  in  a  do* 

GradnaJUv  he  besan  to  inquire  into  his  mestic  indus^. 

political  ri^ts,  aal  though  the  advaoeea  What  was  GreatBritais;  bmtafnrcea- 
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t  iM  her<nrn  hiitorMms  bH"  Plymoalli,  in  Mtuwchmgeti,  in  1680^ 
r.  Aoeofding  to  Andenoa'a  history  of  aiid  in  a  very  few  yean  the  whole  dia- 
in  toe  year  1960,  a  society  of  trict  of  countiy,  comprising  the  original 
TilagBsh  nenhants  had  privileges  grant-  thirteen  States  of  this  Union  owed  its  co- 
ed to  theoi  in  the  Netherlands,  by  John,  lonial  allegiance  to  Great  Britain. 
Dake  of  Biabaat,  whither  the^  carried  By  this  time  the  mother  coontry  had 
Enghih  wool,  lead  and  tin,  lakinff  in  re-  tamed  itsattention  tomanuftMitores ;  and 
tan»  woolen  cloths,  hnen  and  o&r  ma-  a  determination  was  formed  to  monopo- 
aafbcdwM,  and  the  amoont  of  this  com-  lize  them  as  much  as  possiUe,  and  to 
nnee  is  stated  to  have  been  in  the  28th  render  the  whole  world  tributary  to  boild* 
ytm  of  the  reign  of  Edward  m.,  in  ex-  ing  them  up  and  sustaining  them.  The 
pHla,  bal  X294,184  17  2 ;  and  in  im-  experience  which  Rnghmnhad  aeqoired, 
parts  £3^jyiQ  3  6.  Sir  William  Tern-  she  was  determined  to  preserve  to  her- 
vie  leniaiks  npoo  this : — ^*  That  when  self,  and  with  this  view,  she  had  enacted 
Kngiand  had  bot  a  very  small  com-  the  most  prohibitory  laws  against  all 
— rra,  she  was  rich  in  proportioo  to  her  other  Enropean  natioiis :  statute  after 
neif^ibofa  bv  selling  so  much  more  than  statute  was  passed  to  &vor  British  ma- 
Ae  Bought  At  this  period,  observes  nnfiMlures,  and  to  preserve  her  home- 
the  historian,  **  the  nu^erials  of  com-  market  to  those  of  her  own  fiibrication. 
■aK*  wevt  iocieasing  by  the  improve-  This  system  she  was  not  content  to 
■sat  ai  —mifiictniea  in  various  parte  limit  to  Europe,  but  was  determined  to 
of  Bampo  the  discoveries  of  the  Por-  extend  it  to  ner  colonies,  to  keen  also 
t^gese  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  excited  a  their  market  exclusively  to  heieelf,  and 
■ore  entarprising  spirit,  and  led  in  1407  to  prevent  them,  under  the  heaviest  pen-" 
t»  the  passage  of  the  Cape  of  Good  alties,fiYMn  attempting  even  the  mana- 
Hapa,  UuM  aooanphshing  the  first  mar-  fiusture  of  a '^  hob-nail^  within  her  limito. 
iliBH  vvfage  to  India."  Accordingly,  in  1763  it  was  perceived 
Tba  oieeovery  made  a  |;ieat  sensation  thrae  was  a  danger  that  the  manufiusture 
tkn«ghoat  the  ocaunercuU  world,  and  of  hate  might  be  supplied  by  one  colony 
had  been  paeteded  by  another  deatined  to  another,  and  it  was  accorain^y  enact- 
te  ha  of  aneh  graattf  importanoe,  nam»-  ed  by  Parliament,  that  no  hate  or  felte  in 
ly,  the  diacorery  of  America  t^  Colum-  any  of  the  pbntations  should  be  exported 
hm  m  14M.  from  any  one  of  them ;  nor  should  be 
Great  and  important  as  waa  thia  last  laden  on  anv  horse,  cait,  or  other  car- 
,  and  deatined,  as  it  has  since  riage  with  tnat  intent,  under  forfeiture 
to  esarciae  a  mighty  influence  thneof^  and  of  i!fe  hundred  pounds  for 
t^  whole  human  race,  a  long  time  any  such  ofience.  In  1711  it  had  been 
to  dapae  before  any  mea-  enacted  that  persons  shoukl  not  cut  down 
akan  to  aettle  it  by  Euro-  any  tree  in  any  British  province  in  Amer- 
itwaanot  until  1630,  that  the  ica,  of  the  growth  of  34  inches  diameter, 
landed  in  Peru,  nor  did  the  without  the  Queen's  license  was  first 
ITn|1iah  altf  yt  anjr  sattlrfnniir  in  ilmr  granted,  under  the  penalty  of  one  hundred 
tiU  1607,  whan  a  colony  was  com-  pounds. 
i  in  what  waa  called  Virginia,  but  In  1721  an  act  waa  paaaed  prohibitii^ 
indaded  a  much  greater  extent  of  the  wearing  of  aay  printed  Indian  cah- 
than  the  nwmber  of  our  Union  ooes  in  Great  Britain;  and  for  the  enoourw 
From  tins  period  we  agement  of  buttons  of  silk  and  mohair, 
the  firrt  entrance  of  the  An-  an  act  waa  passed  prohibiting  buttons  or 
race  into  the  Western  Worid.  button-holes  from  being  made  of  any 
Both  eentury  had  therefore  other  materials. 

balbiB  the  alightest  founda-  In  1722  it  was  also  enacted,  that  no 

kid  for  the  immanse  empire,  copper  ore  should  be  shipped  from  Amer- 

nlaina  twenty  millions  of  ica  to  any  other  foreign  port,  without  b^* 

» oride  it  is  to  boast  tlMU  th^  ing  first  tended  in  Great  Britain. 

Of  the  United  Statea.  An  account  of  the  coloniea,  puUiahed 

We  caanoC  affxd  space  to  so  fully  in  London  in   1731,  has  the  ibUowing 

Ike  poiay  which  Mvemed  England  summary.    In  writing  of  New-Engkuid 

to  her  cokmieBin  America,  the  aaCnir says: 

began  to  reeeive  huse  ad-  **  From  thence  also,  as  irom  all  other 

and  to  liaa  into  conaideraUe  im-  continental  odonies,  we  reeeive  all  the 

A  takmf  had  been  planted  at  gold  they  can  span,  none  of  whkh  ever 
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cetoms  to  them,  for  we  give  them  in  ex-  We  have  thus  seen  in  what  a  state  of 

change  all  manner  of  wearing  apparel,  bondage  were  the  energies  of  this  people 

woolens,  cast-iron,  and  linen  manufac-  while  they  remained  colonies  of  Great 

tares ;"  and  the  author's  conclusion  is,  Britain.     Their  pursuits  were  limited, 

that  En^and  ffains  one  million  of  pounds  their  inventive  powers  were  smothered, 

rtierling  annuiuly  by  this  traffic,  and  that  their  skill  was  undeveloped,  their  indus- 

by  the  aid  of  the  colonies  alone  she  try  was  paralyzed.    They  felt,  neverthe- 

maintained  at  least  eighteen  thousand  less,  that  stirring  within  them  which  em^ 

teamen  in  the  fisheries.  boldened  them  to  pledge  their  lives,  their 

In  1732  a  company  had  been  formed  fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honors,  in  a 

for  the  settlement  of  Georgia,  and  a  re-  doubtful  contest,  that  they   mi^   rid 

port  was  made  to  Parliament  by  said  themselves  of  these  shackles,  and  assume 

company  in  which  are  found  these  char-  self-government    It  was  to  exercise  the 

acteristic  sentences :  *<  This  report  is  in-  rifffat  of  thinking  and  acting  for  them- 

tended  to  set  forth  any  laws  made,  man-  selves  that  they  had  sought  an  asylum  in 

ufoctures  set  up,  or  tiade  carried  on  in  the  western  world — they  had  known  and 

the  colonies,  detrimental  to  the  trade,  felt  that  men,  under  the  roonaichical  gov- 

navi^ation,  or   manufactures  of  Great  emments  of  Europe,  were  neither  peradt- 

Britain ;"  and  again,   *^  It  were   to  be  ted  to  enioy  their  civil  nor  their  religious 

wished  that  some  expedient  might  be  rights ;  the  principle,  therefore,  that  lay 

Mien  upon  to  divert  their  thoughts  from  deepest  in  their  minds,  was  to  raise  them- 

nndertakings  of  this  nature,  so  much  the  selves  in  the  rank  of  nations,  to  secure  to 

rather,  beoiuse  those  manufjeustures  in  thenn* the  right  to  worship  God  according* 

process  of  time  may  be  carried  on  to  a  to  the  dictates  of  their  cimscience,  and  to 

great  degree  unless  an  eariy  stop  be  put  establish  an  equality  of  humaii  rights, 

to  their  progress ;"  and  the  report  ffoes  on  They  had  procUiimed  to  the  vmrid  the 

to  state  ^  that  it  was  thought  right  from  new  and  then  startling  doctrine  that  men 

time  to  time  to  send  general  questions  to  were  capable  of  self  government,  and  had 

the  several  governors  in  America,  that  proved  that  the  energies  of  a  dauntlesB 

we  may  be  more  exactly  informed  of  the  people,  determined  on  the  establishment 

condition    of  said    plantations,   amonjg  of  human  rights,  could  place  them  on  a 

which  were  several  that  related  to  their  broad    and    indestructible    foundatiou 

trade  and  manufactures,  that  they  might  By  a  sad  experience  they  had  been  taught 

not  interfere  with  those  of  the  mother  tluit  as  cokmies  they  were  kept  in  a  state 

country."    Accordingly,  thev  sent  such  of  vassala^  to  their  tran»-At]antic  mas- 

questions   to    New-York,    New-Jersey,  ters,  restnc^ed  in  their  home  pursuits. 

New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  their  commerce  confined  within  narrow 

the  several  answers  from  the  governors  limits,  and  every  vexatious  system  adopt» 

are  given.  ed  to  make  their  labor  subsovieBt  to  we 

In  1746  a  law  was  passed  that  it  should  growth  and  splendor  of  the  mother  conn- 
not  be  lawful  for  any  person  to  wear  any  try. 
cambric  or  French  lawn  in  England.  Had  a  liberal  policy  been  pnrsved  by 

In  1759  an  act  was  passed  to  prevent  Great  Britain  ;  Imd  its  skill  and  capital 

British  subjec'jB  in  the  Levant  from  ship-  been  at  that  time  sent  to  this  country  to 

pinff  any  French  woolen  goods  withm  be  emplojred  freely  in  any  and  every 

the  limits  of  the  Turkey  or  Levant  Com-  wav  most  advantageous  to  the  colonies ; 

pany.    Nor  could  any  cloths  be  imported  had  a  common  cause  been  then  made^ 

within  these  limits,  except  they  were  it  was  then  the  time,  when  living  under  the 

accompanied  bv  a  sworn  certified  that  same  laws,  and  acted  upen  by  the  same 

they  were  of  tne  manu&cture  of  Great  feelinffs,  Eng^d  shonla  have  adopted  a 

Britain.  liberal  policy ;  and  had  she  so  acM,  it 

Thus  was  the  whole  policy  of  England  may  be  well  questioned  what  would  have 

exclusively  to  foster  and  protect  her  own  been  our  condition  at  this  period — but 

manufactures  and  trade,  and  more  es-  upon  that  it  is  useless  to  mecolate.    In 

peciaQy  to  restrict  the  c<4onies  by  every  the  mysterious  wuMlom  of  Providence  it 

means  in  her  power   from   attempting  has  been  ordered  otherwise,  and  these 

every  species  or  manufiu^ture.  homes  of  a  free  nation  were  estabKshed* 

But  toere  is  a  point  at  which  forbear-  Let  us  nowtake  a  shaft  review  of  the 

ance  ceases  to  be  a  virtue,  and  tluU  point  occurrences  which  immediatelv  followed 

was  at  last  reached  by  the  passage  of  the  the  government  which  was  mnst  orgai>- 

fltampaetandthetaxnpontea.  Iied,iad  its  entire  faihii»-^fae  adp^fan 
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frf'ggrpwMnt  1  iiii<ililiiii,«adtlietc<ioii  ofgoodscoidd  be  pnrohaied  mt  a  price 

oader  iL  mach  cheaper  than  they  coald  be  made 

Oar  aiicjoeftuiB  having  proved  by  their  here,  and  the  system  of  our  would-be 

Tdor  diat  they  were  worthy  of  a  fiee  wise  political  economistB  was  in  fuU  oper- 

fumiBiient,  and  having  for  ever  severed  ation. 

tab  political  coonectioD  with  EU^fhuid,        Such  of  our  citizens  as  had  previouriy 

the  peace  of  1783  acknowledged  their  embarked  in  any  kind  of  manufiictures, 

TighiB,  and  estahlisfaed  for  the  colonies,  were  reduced  to  bankruptcy  and  ruin, 

fmaiplete  political  independence  of  the  Our  woriunen  dulled  in  the  arts  were 

larrtrf  coontry.    Has  a  social  and  eco>  consigned  to  idleness  and  its  lonff  train 

Boaiieal  iadepeDdeooe  been  equally  ee-  of  dunstrous  consequences.    Red  prop- 

nMshed  ?  ertv  ceased  to  be  of  much  value.    Rente 

Let  us  rofest  for  a  moment  to  some  of  fell  to  almost  nothing.    Nor  did  those 

ovexpehenee,  and  eeewlutalwvrs  have  who  embarked   in  mercantile   nursuita 

been,  and  always  will  be,  the  eftcts  of  ^uae  a  better  fate ;  for  the  people  being 

pbeiiig  ourselves  at  the  mercv  of  foreign  idle  could  not  pay  for  the  goods  pui^ 

legisfation,  by  withdrawing  toe  sfaiekl  of  chased,  and  consequently  most  of  the 

pfotoetioii  from  American  mbor.  merchants  foiled.    Let  us  wpeal  to  a 

We  take  the  ground  of  protection  to  few  sketches  of  that  eventful   period, 

i^BMiricin  labor  of  all  and  every  kind,  taken  from  the  pages  of  some  of  our  his- 

We  aseiime  that  the  bw  price  of  labor  in  tcmans  who  have  left  it  foithfiilly  de- 

£aape  is  one  of  its  ^rei^est  social  evils,  scribed,  to  prove  to  us  a  useful  and  in- 

ud  oae  aninst  which  our  institutiona  structive  lesson.    Dr.  Hugh  Wilkineoci 

wen  inteirted  to  guard  the  whole  popn*  gives  the  following  statement :  ^  In  every 

ktaoB  of  the   country.      We   propose,  part  of  these  States  the  scarcity  of  money 

to  show  in  we  eeqnel,  that  this  nas  become  a  common  subject  of  com- 

a  total  foifaue  under  the  con-  plaint    This  does  not  seem  to  be  an 

that  this  foilure  created  the  muginary  complaint,  like  that  of  hard 

■eeeasity  for  the  Constitution,  and  was  times,  of  which  men  have  complained  in 

the  eanae  of  its  adoption.    Nay,  we  pro-  all  ages  of  the  worid.    The  misfortune  is 

pose  to  go  much  fortner,  and  to  show,  that  ffenml,  and  in  many  cases  is  severely 

maM  cmi  labor  was  property  protected,  wh.    The  scarcity  of  moncnr  has  become 

the  fertmmaU]  ptoeueiity  of  the  country  ro  great,and  themfficulty  of  paying  debts 

was  not  seuuciL    The  advantages  of  our  has  become  so  common,  that  riots  and 

oe«tralpoaition  durisf^  the  wars  inddent  combinations  have  been  formed  in  many 

to  the  Irench  Revolatxm,  however  great  places,  and  the  operations  of  civil  covem- 

Chey  nay  have  proved,  grew  oat  of  that  ment  have  been  suspended.    Goods  were 

Hutimlity,  and  at  the  general  peace  in  imported  to  a  much  greater  amount  than 

ISldwe  wen  a  second  time  plunged  into  could  be  paid  for." 
peat  rwB,  from  which  nothing  extricated        In  Hinot's  history  of  the  insurrection 

as  bat  the  protectioo  finom  time  to  tiaie  in  Massachusetts,  we  have  the  fdlowing : 

giwHi  to  the  labor  of  the  country.  ^  Thus,  from  the  cessation  of  hibor,  was 

Bat  to  oar  ezpcrieooe  !    At  the  cloae  the  usual  means  of  remittance  by  articles 

of  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  we  were  the  growth  of  the  country  cut  off,  and 

rapcrned  by  the  AiticJee  of  Confederation,  little  else  than  specie  remained  to  answer 

We  then  kisd  what  ia  folsely  called  Free  the  demands  incurred  by  importations. 

Tmle  in  the   fullest   opeiatian.     Our  The  scarcity  of  specie  arising  fr6m  this 

pacts  wve  open,  with  searoely  any  duties,  cause  was  attended  with  evident  effects. 

to  the  leeaeb  and  meidiandise  of  all  na-  It     checked     conunercial     intercourse 

tiooB.    In  POnusyWania  the  duties  were  throughout  the  community,  and  furnished 

two  and  a  half  per  cent ;  but  these  wero  reluctant  debtors  with  an  apology  for 

for  BorBngtoo,   New-Jersey,  withholding  their  dues,  both  from  indi« 

free  port,  and  leave  portions  of  viduals  ana  the  public.    On  opening  our 

eete  thero  eoteted  and  dandea-  ports,  an  immense  quantity  of  foreign 

ttaslyeafiied  across  the  Dekware  into  merchandise  was   introduced   into   the 

^eoasylvaaia.    Ftom  almost  all  nations  country,  and  people  were  tempted  by  the 

o^Eonpe  large  aUpments  were  msde  to  sadden  cheapness  of  imported  goods,  and 

,  and  we  won  immdated  with  by  their  own  wants,  to  purchase  beyond 

„  „  -4s.    We  made  hterdly  no-  their  capacity  to  pay.    Into  this  indi»- 

for  oonelvaa,  and  thua  industry  of  cretion  tney  were  m  some  measure  be- 

fUfijwtd ;  every  spedea  gulled  by  their  own  sanguine  calculatiena 
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ofthevftlM  wfaklia«freetnde"woald  mamof  the  apenlkiM  cf  eouti  of  jM' 
beflow<mtheTmliieoftheirsoil,aiidbya  tice  for  the  coDectioD  of  debts  were  mil 
rtliuice  on  those  evidences  of  a  poUic  resorted  to,  but  thejr  onlj  served  to  em- 
debt  which  were  in  the  hands  of  most  of  banrnss  and  create  more  and  new  difficnl- 
them.  So  extravagantly  did  many  esti-  ties.  In  MassschuseCts  the  suflbring  and 
mate  the  temptation  which  equal  uber^  distress  was  greater  than  in  any  other 
and  vacant  lends  would  hM  out  to  emi-  State.    Riotous  assemblages  of  the  peo- 

rits  from  the  Old  World,  as  to  entertain  pie  were  common,  and  the  proceedinjro  of 

opinion  that  Enrope  was  about  to  the  courts  of  justice,  according  to  C%ie^ 

emp^its^  into  America.  Justice  Marshall,  were  impe£d,  until  it 

^  The  bonds  of  men,"  (nys  Bir.  Ram-  finally  ended  in  open  insurrection  under 
say  of  South  Carolina,)  ^  whose  compe-  Shays,  a  Revdutionary  officer,  which 
tence  to  nay  their  debts  was  unqnestion-  was  crushed  bj  the  energy  of  Governor 
able,cotild  not  be  uM^odatedatalessdis-  Bodouin  and  his  council,  and  the  deciston 
count  than  thirty,  rorty,  and  even  fifty  of  Generals  linoohi  and  Sheppard. 
per  cent  Real  property  was  scarcely  At  this  agooizinff  period,  the  minds  of 
vendible,  and  saloH  of  any  article  for  all  thinking  men  feft  the  total  inafl^aency 
ready  money  could  be  made,  only  at  a  of  the  confederation,  and  with  one  accoid 
ruinous  loss.  The  prospects  of  extricat-  hailed  the  Constitution  as  the  only  reme- 
ing  the  country  finom  these  embanass-  dv.  Accordingly,  in  1789,  that  invalu- 
ments  were  by  no  means  flattering ;  while  able  Messing  was  given  to  our  distressed 
everything  else  fluctuated,  some  of  the  and  distracted  country,  and  its  magical 
causes  wnich  produced  this  calamitous  eflfocts  soon  proved  the  c<Misummate  skill 
state  of  things  were  permanent  The  and  wisdom  of  its  framers ;  for  no  sdoner 
hope  and  fear  still  remained,  that  the  was  it  adopted  than  confidence  was  re- 
deotor  party  would  obtaiii  the  victory  at  stored,  the  industry  o(  the  whole  people 
the  elections ;  and  insteadof  making  the  was  soon  put  in  reauisition,  and  a  new 
eflfort  to  obtain  relief  by  industry  and  career  was  opened  to  our  citizens, 
economy,  many  rested  all  their  hopes  on  Scarcely,  however,  had  time  been  given 
legislative  interference.  The  mass  of  to  shape  any  course  arising  finom  the  re- 
national  labor  and  national  wealth  newea  vigor  imparted  to  the  people,  by 
was  consequently  diminished.  Property,  the  national  character  which  had  been 
when  brought  to  execution,  sold  at  so  low  given  to  the  government,  when  the  break- 
a  price  as  frequently  ruined  the  debtor,  ing  out  of  the  French  Revduticm  at  once 
without  pa3rin^  the  creditor.  gave  it  a  new  impulse. 

**  A  disposition  to  resist  the  laws  be-  Before  proceeding  rapidly  to  trace  the 

came  common;  assemblies  were  called  course  thus  given  to  American  capital 

ofiener  and  earlier  than  the  constitution  and  labor,  there  is  one  fa6t  to  record 

and  laws  required.    Laws  were  passed  here,  which  is  of  the  first  impcHtanoe,  and 

by  which  property  of  every  kind  was  made  that  is,  that  no  sooner  had  tne  first  Con- 

a  legal  tender  in  the  iNiymeBt  of  debts,  gress  assemUed  under  the  Constitution, 

thoiq^  oayable  accormng  to  contract  in  Oian  they  commenced   to  execute  the 

gold  ana  silver.     Other  laws  installed  power  given  to  them  to  legislate  for  the 

debts,  so  that  of  sums  already  due,  only  general  welfiire,  by  passing  an  act  which 

one-third,  and  afterwards  one-fifth,  was  has  this  decisive  preamble : 

annually  recoverable  in  the  courts  of  law."  *<  Whereas,  it  i$neoes$ary  for  iks  ntpport 

**  Silver  and  gold,*'  sajrs  Belknap,  in  tf  government  and  the  emxniragemeni  and 
his  history  of  New-Hampshire,  ^  which  protection  of  nutnufactures,  that  duties  be 
had  circulated  largely  in  the  latter  years  laid  on  foreign  goods  and  merchandise," 
of  the  war,  were  returning  by  the  usual  &c.,  d&c.  nll^  as  was  this  first  Con- 
course of  trade  to  those  countries  whence  gress  bvthe  sages  of  the  Revolution,  the 
large  quantities  of  necessary  and  unne-  men  who  Imd  planned  the  glorious  Coo- 
oessary  commodities  had  becm  imported."  stitution,  then  first  about  to  direct  tbsir 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  under  the  action  under  it ;  men  who  had,  in  the  cab- 
confederation,  and  while  the  people  were  inet  and  the  field,  evinced  a  high  and  holy 
thus  writhing  under  so  many  complicated  devotion  to  the  great  cause  ofnuman  lib- 
evils,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  thnt  erty,  of  which  But  few  of  the  wouki-be 
every  species  of  ill-advised  remedy  patriolsof  the  present  day  can  form  a  just 
ahonJd  be  brought  forward.  According^  estimate,  this  decisive  and  explicit  avow<- 
ly,  we  find  that  large  emissions  of  paper  al  not  cmly  of  their  power,  but  of  their 
money  made  legal  tenders,  and  suspen-  solomi  mU,  to  proteot  Amarioaa  inters 
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iadabiMlily  wMm  beyond  tfl  while  it  eontimied  codM  it  ftil  to  excite 

csTil  or  diepoley  tlM  gnat  duty  in^MMed  the  jeakmsy  of  tlie  belligerentB ;  aecord- 

aoo  memberi  of  Coagie—  to  emtAui  the  ingly,  two  thoiuttDd  two  hundred  Ameri- 

ruMtitiitkwi  in  that  provunoo  of  it  whidi  can  vessels  were  captnred  between  the 

wu  here  recogniaed  and  acted  npoiL  breaking  out  of  the  French  Revolatkm 

Bat  at  if  those  mat  men  were  deter-  and  the  year  1812.    Fifteen  hondred  of 

mined  to  show  what  was  their  view  of  the  these  vessels  were  condcnmed,  and  thus 

caaaet  which  led  to  eoosolidating  the  were  our  citizens  wrongfully  deprived  of 

oonfademcy  into  one  government  with  one  hundred  millions  ofdollars  at  a  mod- 

anple  poweis  to  seeiire  the  general  we^  erate  calculation. 

ftie,  very  aocn  after  the  passing  the  The  aggressions  of  the  British  in  ini> 

leicaiMi  act  aboverefemd  to,  a  law  was  pressing  our  seamen   and   unlawfully 

faded  granting  a  bounty  to  vesaela  en-  seising  and  condemning  our  vessels,  for 

ganed  in  the  fisbiBg  trade.  the  breach  of  paper  blockades,  led  to  the 

Let  OS  now  return  to  the  efliscts  of  the  declaration  cf  the  war  of  1813. 

breaking  oat  of  the  French  Revolution.  A  mighty  and  sudden  change  was  now 

That  extraoniinary  event,  and  the  wars  ^  take  place  in  the  objects  to  which 

10  which  it  gave  rise,  embodied  such  im-  American  efibrt  was  to  be  directed — and 

iBsnse  armies,  and  took  tixxn  the  peaceful  necessity,  that  inevitable  law  to  which 

cahiratkMi  of  the  soil,  all  over  continent-  all  must  submit,  soon  produced  the  most 

al£«rape,aneh  a  vast  proportion  of  those  miiiilbulous    results.      Deprived  of  the 

whooe  labor  had  been  devoted  to  it,  that  accustomed  supplies  of  aU  articles  for 

the  etaffof  hie  was  aoon  so  much  dimin-  clothing  and  domestic  use,  shut  out  from 

islMd as  to  require  a  rea(»t  toits  importar  a  ku^  portion  of  our  own  proper  and 

tion  from  abroad.     A  krge  portion  of  legitimate  commerce,  the  energies  of  the 

tmofe  could  no  km^  feM  its  popula-  American  people  were  soon  turned  to 

tMNi ;  hence  the  cultivation  of  the  fertile  the  spindle  uid  the  loom.    Our  miuM 

ields  of  the  United  States,  and  the  trana-  became  opened  and  explored,  the  sound 

■lasinn  of  the  fiuinaoeons  productions  to  of  the  hunmer  and  the  num  of  industry, 

the  great  theatre  of  European  war&re,  which  for  yeare  had  been  silent,  now  im- 

beeaaM  the  most  profitable  employment  parted  their  cheerful  stimulus  in  eveiy 

IB  which  the  American  people  could  be  ttirection,  uid  marvelous  was  the  progress 

B^gageH      Nor  waa  this  the  only  result  that  was  made.    The  true  spirit  of  1776 

that  foUowed  the  migfaly  struggle  which  had  revived;  our  navy  bore  itself  gallant- 

ior  ao  many  years  deluged  Eunne  in  ly  on  the  ocean,  and  on  the  great  inland 

blood,  aod  produced  the  most  vindictive  seas,   dividing  the    hostile   territinies ; 

— ii*;^^  warfue  of  which  history  bean  and  our   armies  proved,    notwithstand- 

aay  reeotd.    The   great  maritime  su->  ing  gome  early  mismanagement,  that  our 

hcy  of  England  aoon  annihilated  the  Valor  had  not  degenerat^and  the  plains 

koraal  marine  of  the  eontinental  na-  of  Chippewa,  the  battles  of  Plattsburg, 

eahodifid  in  these  wars,  and  for  a  Northpoint,  and  New-Orieans,  taught  tM 

J  of  yean  the  whole  carrying  trade  hanly  veterans  of  Europe  that  it  was  no 

of  ^  wcind  fell  into  our  hands.  chikrs  play  to  deal  with  the  descendants 

I  new  drcuiistances  in  the  eom-  ojf  their  former  conquerors. 

worid  soon  produced  their  edEbcta,  But   alas!    what   were   the   lessons 

..^  tamed  the  attention  of  our  people  taught  us  by  the  second  war  for  our  in- 
BCher  to  snpply  fiiiro|ie  with  food  than  dependence,  and  how  have  they  been  re- 
ts farniah  ttaenisdvea  with  cfothing.  gaided  T  What  suflerings  were  not  oar 
IVsy  were  content  to  enrich  themselvea  brave  soldiers  caDed  upon  to  exfwrience, 
byagiientane  and  coaimerce,aiidtore>  for  the  want  of  comfoiUblecfotfaingt 
caive  all  aiticlea  of  manofibcture  from  Such  was  the  situation  of  the  comnda- 
npe  in  retam  ior  the  suppliee  far-  oariat  department,  that  a  state  of  sufib»- 
isd  by  them  to  the  belligemts,  and  ing  almost  equivalent  to  that  of  oar 
freil^  they  recetfed  in  tianamifting  revolutionary  armies,  was  often  submitted 
QBSthe  AtlanliCfaawellasthoae  to  in  the  eariy  part  of  the  war.  Indeed, 
ftam  delivering  in  the  ttaiier  all  through  the  struggle  there  was  a 
_j  the  rich  Cnaanrea  of  their  £a^  great  de&iency  of  comfortable  ek)thiiig 
West  India  ook«iea.  for  the  troops,  and  as  to  the  prkea  paid 
rae  on  VMatoial  state  of  |^  the  community,  they  hnposed  a  heavl- 
eookl  not  ahsnya  last,  nor  er  tut  in  amount  to  the  oonsuiner  during 
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the  three  yean  of  the  war  than  has  been  be  inccmtroveitible.    Mr.  Calhoun  goes 

paid  in  all  the  supposed  taxation  for  the  on  to  state,  that  ^  neither  agricnlSire. 

suatainment  of  American  industry.  manufactures,  nor  commerce,  taken  sepa- 

There  had  been  some  effi)rt  made  in  rately,  is  the  cause  of  national  wealth  : 
1816,  by  the  establishment  of  minimum  it  flows  from  the  three  combined,  and  can- 
duties,  to  protect  the  manufactures  of  not  exist  without  each.  Without  com- 
cotton  and  wool,  but  that  effi>rt  had  merce,  indnstnr  would  have  no  ^mulus : 
]HX>ved  wholly  ineffectual.  Still  it  elicit-  without  mannmctures,  it  would  be  with- 
ed  discussion  and  a  warm  debate ;  and  it  out  the  means  of  production ;  and  without 
is  a  fact  never  to  be  forgotten  that  some  agriculture,  neither  of  the  others  can 
of  the  most  able  advocates  of  the  true  pro-  subsist — ^when  separated  entirely  and 
tective  policy  at  that  time,  were  from  the  permanently,  th^y  perish.  When  our 
southern  portion  of  the  Union,  and  among  manufactures  are  grown  to  a  certain  per- 
the  most  distinguished  was  the  Hon.  John  fection,  as  they  soon  will  under  the  foeter- 
C.  Calhoun,  then  a  member  of  the  House  ing  care  of  the  government,  Aey  will  no 
of  Representatives.  longer  experience  those  evils,  (the  ruin 

We  ask  particular  attention  to  this  de-  of  Uie  finances  and  the  currency.)    The 

bate  and  a  few  of  the  remarks  of  Mr.  farmer  will  find  a  ready  market  for  bis 

Calhoun  on  that  occasion,  because  they  surplus  produce,  and  what  is  of  almost 

establish  one  very  important  fact,  name-  equal  consequence,  a  certain  and  cheap 

ly,  that  the  question  of  protection^  was  supply  of  all  his  wants.    His  proeperity 

not  then  mooted,  but  was  considered  as  will  mfi\ise  itself  to  every  class  of  tlie 

fixed  and  permanent.  community ;  and  instead  of  that  languor 

Mr.  Calhoun  said,  **The  debate  hereto-  and  individual  distress,  incident  to  a  statr 

fore  on  this  subject,  had  been  on  the  de-  of  war  and  suspended  commerce,  the 

gree  of  protection  which  ought  to  be  af-  wealth  and  vigor  of  the  community  will 

lorded  to  our  cotton  and  woolen  manu-  not  be  materidly  impaired.    The  arm  of 

factures,  all  professing  to  be  friendly  to  government  will  be  nerved,  and  the  taxes 

the  infant  establishments,  and  to  be  wil-  in  the  hour  of  danger,  when  essential  to 

ling  to  extend  to  them  adequate  encour-  the  independence  of  the  nation,  may  be 

agement    The  present  motion  (to  strike  greatly  increased.    Loans,  so  uncertain 

out  the  minimums)  assumes  a  new  as-  and  hazardous,  may  be  less  relied  on. 

pect.    It  is  introduced  professedly  on  the  Thus  situate,  the  storm  may  .beat  with- 

ground,  that  manufactures  ought  not  to  out,  but  within,  all  will  be  quiet  and  safe, 

receive  any  encouragement ;  and  will  in  Where  shall  we  now  find  full  emplojrment 

the  end  leave  our  cotton  establishments  for  our  prodigious  amount  of  t<»inage  ? 

exposed  to  the  competition  of  the  cotton  where,  markets  for  the  numerous  and 

goods  of  theEast  Indies,  which  it  is  ac-  abundant  products  of  our  country  ?  This 

knowledged  on  all  sides,  they  are  not  ca^  great  body  of  capital,  which  for  the  mo* 

pahle  of  meeting  witH  success.    Till  the  ment  has  found  sufficient  employment 

debate  assumed  this  new  form,  he  had  de-  exhausted  by  the  war  and  the  measures 

termined  to  be  silent,  participating  as  he  preceding  it,  must  find  a  new  direction : 

luvely  did  in  that  general  anxiety  which  it  will  not  be  idle,  what  channel  can  it 

is  feh,  after  so  lonff  and  laborious  a  see-  take  but  that  of  manufacture»-4his,  it 

sicm,  to  return  to  the  bosom  of  our  fami-  things  continue  as  they  are,  wiU  be  its  di- 

lies ;  but  on  a  subject  of  such  vital  im-  rection.    It  will  introduce  a  new  era  in 

portance,  touching,  as  it  does,  the  security  our  afiairs,  in  many  respects  highly  ad- 

aod  permanent  prosperitv  of  our  countiy,  vantageous.    He  (Mr.  Calhoun)  had  of- 

he  hoped  the  House  would  indulge  him  m  ten  h^ud  it  said  in  and  out  of  Conffreetf . 

a  few  observationB."    It  is  not  for  the  that  this  efiect  alone  would  indemnify  the 

mere  purpose  of  quoting  Mr.  Calhoun,  country  for  all  its  losses.    So  hi^  was 

that  these,  his  remarks,  are  introduced;  this  to»e  of  feeling  when  the  want  of 

bat  the  whole  minimum  system  is  now  these  eatahUshments  was  practically  feh, 

abolished,  and  resort  is  had  to  the  very  that  he  remembered,  durinff  the  war,  whmi 

vieiotts  system  of  ad  valorem  duties.  Mr.  some  question  was  a^tated  respecting  the 

Calhoun's  remarks  are  directed  to  that  introduction  of  foreign  goods,  tiuit  many 

measure  and  its  efiects ;  and  as  they  so  then  qiposed  it  on  tl£  ffroands  of  injnr- 

thoroughly  agree  with  our  own  views,  we  ing  our  manufactores ;  Be  (Mr.  (klhowi) 

propose  somewhat  further  to  state  them,  hA  then  said  that  war  alone  fumiafaed 

and  then  by  fisu^  which  have  transpired  snfficiait   Btimnlna,    and    perlu^w  too 

since  the  speech  was  made,  to  prove  it  to  much,  as  it  would  make  their  growth  vn- 
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vfUnnltf  mfid ;  bat  that  on  the  l^Btmn  of  wealth,  and  did  greatly,  by  competition, 
paaee,  it  wcmkl  then  be  time  to  show  our  lessen  the  price,  until  the  former  and  the 
>ftctioo  for  them.    He,  at  that  time,  did  country  are  furnished  with  abundant  and 
not  expect  an  apathy  and  aversion  to  the  cheap  supplies.    They  have  greatly  in- 
extent  that  is  now  seen ;  but  it  will  no  creased  uie  market  for  agricultural  pro- 
doobt  be  said,  if  they  are  so  fiair  estab-  ductions  of  all  kinds ;  and  fully  protected, 
hshed,  and  if  the  situation  of  the  country  they  would  go  on  still  further  to  increase 
is  so  fiiyorable  to  their  ^wth,  where  is  the  national  wealth,still  further  to  increase 
the  neeeanty  of  afibnfang  them  protec-  the  agricultural  prosperity,  and  still  fur- 
tun  ?    It  is  to  put  them  beyond  the  reach  ther  to  verify  the  truth  asserted  by  Mr. 
ofetmiin^tnem.    Should  tKe  present  own-  Calhoun,  that  neither  agriculture,  manu- 
en  be  rained,  and  the  workmen  dispersed  factures,  nor  commerce,  taken  separately, 
and  tamed  to  other  pursuits,  the  country  is  the  cause  of  national  wealth ;  but,  as 
WQttld  sustain  a  great  loss-— such  would  he  justly  says,  it  flows  from  the  three 
DO  donbt  be  the  met  to  a  considerable  ex-  combined,  and  cannot  exist  without  each, 
taut  if  they  are  not  protected.    For  his  This  article  has  extended  to  a  mater 
pan,  he  ocNild  see  no  such  tendency,  (a  length  than  was  proposed ;   and  must 
taBdency  to  destroy  the  moral  and  pbysi-  therefore   be  drawn  to  a  conclusion — 
eal  power  of  the  pec^,)  but  the  exact  else  might  it  be  shown  what  was  the  sad 
oootrajy,  a«  they  furnished  new  stimu-  experience  of  the  country  from  1816  to 
hw,  and  the  means  of  subsistence  to  the  1824,  and  from  1835  to  1842.    Yet  this 
hboring  clasaes  of  the  people."  is  scarcely  necessary,  as  it  must  be  with- 
So  mr  as  this  able  speech  (in  these  ex-  in  the  recollection  of  most  readers,  that, 
tEKts)  states  facts,  it  is  invaluable,  for  it  until  the  passage  of  the  tariffof  1824,  the 
is  of  auMt  undoubted  authority.    Now  general  industry  of  the    countiy  was 
what  fiicts  does  it  state  ?    Why,  in  the  greatly  paralyzed ;  that  under  the  pro- 
fit pteee,  that  until  Mr.  Randolph  made  tective  policy,  it  went  on  increasing  in 
lis  BMtioD  to  strike  out  the  minimum,  on  every  industrial  department,  until   the 
which  oeeaaioD  the  nieech  was  made,  all  compromise  act  ajgfain  reduced  the  duties, 
~  ued  to  be  /riemuy  to  the  manufaciut'  when  the  same  injurious  effects  were  pro- 
nmhHthmtnts ;  and  to  be  willing  to  ear-  duced,  and  continued  until  they  were  ar- 
io  tkem  adequate  encouragement —  rested  in  a  most  decided  and  satisfiu^tory 
pRmnpr  that  at  that  time  no  idea  liad  been  manner,  by  the  tariff  of  1842. 
ttbutel,  that  to  protect  manu&ctures  by  We  need  not  advert  to  the  fate  of  that 
daiies  wma  nnconstitational.    A  further  wise  and  beneficent  measure — it  has  been 
■adsniitlMii  fiict  was  stated,that  they  were  sacrificed  to  the  Moloch  of  party — and 
highly  popvlar   daring  the  war,  when  we  are  again  placed  more  or  less  at  the 
r  want  was  practically  felt    Theee  mercy  of  our  powerful  rival.    We  have, 
too  Tsty  iropcHtant  fiicts.    So  far  as  it  is  trae,  acquired  a  stren^  which  will 
speech  rwaons,  its  argomenls  are  un-  enable  us  to  fight  bravely  ra  the  unequal 
veiahle ;  and  ao  fiur  it  was  prophetic,  contest,  until  the  indi^^iation  of  an  in- 
k  has  beeOy  and  nam  is  completely  ful-  suited  people,  shall  withdraw  their  power 
iUed.    It  is  bat  tfaiitr  short  years  since  fVom  the  unfaithful  stewards  in  whose 
k  was   Bade ;  and  ttKmgh  a  great  part  hands  it  now  rests;  and  we  think  recent 
of  that  time,  (say  from  '16    to  '94,  events  have  fully  shown,  that  this  will  be 
ywra,   and    from    '36    to    '43,  done,  as  soon  as  the  constitutional  period 
yean,    naking    in   all   fifteen  will  permit 

or  oae  half  of  tM  dapaed  period,)  Without  the  useful  arts  no  nation  can 

ictaves  bad  Iktle  or  no  protection ;  prosper ;  and  the  open  and  avowed  policy 

yet  did  the  capital  take  the  direction  fore-  of  the  present  administration  is,  to  aban- 

aeea  by  Mr.  CaJboiui,  and  they  did  greatly  don  them  to  a  destructive  competition 

did  giMtlyadd  to  the  natural  wi&  the  popuhition  of  Europe. 
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THOUGHTS,    FEELINGS    AND    FANCIES. 

Those  long,  awkward,  and  embarrass-  whether,  with  them,  grave  speculation 

ing  paoses  in  conversation,  which  occur  peers  with  earnest  face  into  the  misty 

so  ireqaentiy  at  evening  parties  com-  luture,  or  their  "frail  thoughts'*  dally 

posed  of  both  sexes,  are  produced  by  unceasingly  with  **  faint  surmise,"  I  am 

causes  as  amusing  as  the  e&cts  they  not  experienced  enough  to  determine, 
give  rise  to  are  painfuL    The  greater 

portion  of  the  company  remain  silent  for  In  their  domestic  relations,  women  are 

the  very  good  reason  that  they  have  roost  deceitful  before  marriage — men  after 

nothing  to  say ;  others  are  vain  enough  it     Before  wedlock  women  seek  tu  fasci- 

to  inuupne  they  have  some  reputation  nate  by  the  display  of  fictitious  charms 

for  inteUigence,  and  are  afraid  to  speak  and  the  assumption  of  (alee  appearances ; 

lest  it  should  be  endangered ;  while  a  after  it  men  endeavor  to  retain  the  afiec- 

few  shrewdly  suspect  themselves  of  be-  tion  of  their  wives  by  concealing  the  fact 

ing  fools,  and  are  afraid  to  open  their  that  they  are  unworthy  of  them« 
lips  for  fear  it  should  be  discovered. 

The  bashful  reader  will  agree  with  me  For^etfulness  is  the  mind's  sepulchre* 

that  these  pauses  are  hard  to  be  borne,  wherein  is  entombed  its  dead  emotions, 
particularly  where  they  are  continued 

through  many  minutes,  and  the  stillness  It  is  too  great  an  eflfort  of  magnanimity 

is  so  intense  that  he  can  hear  himself  for  some  men  to  acquiesce  altogether  in 

breathe,  distinguish  the  ticking  of  his  a  sense  of  inferiority,  and  they  avoid 

watch,  or  catch  through  the  closed  shut-  such  a  sacrifice  of  self-love  by  impu^- 

ters  the  confused  hum  of  the  many-toned  ing  the  merit  they  cannot  rival.    To  il- 

noises  of  the  street  lustrate  this  remark,  it  may  be  observed 

that  the  purest  love  of  country,  and  the 

The  persons  who  suffer  most  from  DK)st  incessant  exertion  of  his  energies 

enfiut  and  mental  disquietude,  are  those  lor  the  promotion  of  its  interests,  wUI 

who  are  in  possession  of  that  so-consid-  not  ensure  for  the  patriot  statesman  an 

ered   panacea   for    all    ilis^-ooulenoe.  exemption  from  contemporary  denunda- 

The  fault  is  in  their  making  it  their  sole  tion  and  invective.     Let  a  do^  in  the 

resource.    The  intellect  has  its  cravings,  stillest  hour  of  the  night  open  his  throat 

and  the  heart  has  its  cravings — ciavings  and  bark  vociferouslv,  and  but  a  few 

which    cannot   be  satisfied  with  mere  moments  will  elapse  bdbre  another,  sokI 

eating  and  drinking.    A  man  is  not  all  another,  and  another  canine  voice  will 

body.     He   is  commonly  supposed  to  join  to  swell  the  clamor,  until  the  whole 

have  a  soul  or  mind,  which  soul  or  mind  neighborhood  resounds   with  the   din. 

demands  to  enjoy  other  luxuries  than  So  in  the  impeachment  of  men  eminent 

those  famished  to  the  animal  frame — the  for  their  public  virtues  and  services,  a 

luxuries  of  thought,  ol  exertion,  of  bene-  single  voice  uttos  its  cry,  and  immedi- 

ficial  activity.  atety  the  welkin  is  made  to  ring  with  its 

allegations,  caught  up  and  echc^  by  the 

When  an  unfortmaate  finds  himself  de-  many,  who  love  too  well  the  sound  of 

icending  the  inclined  plane  of  adverse  their  own  voices  to  inquire  into  their  truth 

fortune,  he  ought,  witn  all  practicable  or  falsity, 
•peed,  to  cut  all  his  acquaintance — as  he 

may  thereby  save  himself  the  moitifica-  booeb. 

tien  of  being  cut  by  them.  wdl  indeed  may   Wordsworth   ceU 

.  books  «« a  substantial  worid."    Without 

I  have  observed  that  the  approach  of  them  the  past  would  be  as  a  blank,  the 

the  nuptial  day   makes  the  principals  present  as  u  pageant  that  passes  by  and 

thereto,  whether  maiden  or  swain,  seri-  is  forgotten.    They  chronicle  the  a«m- 

COS,  sedate,  aad  pencive ;  but  whether  it  cats  experience  of  the  world— whatUoaa 

is  caused  by  excess  of  happiness — by  uone,  and  felt,  and  suflered.    They  con- 

Aeir  joy  being  so  |reet  as  to  cause  a  nect  one  age  with  another,  they  establish 

trenbliDg  ter  for  its  continnance    or  a  sympathy  between  the  present  and  the 
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remote  past    By  them  the  yoice  of  in-  The  injunction,  *<  Think  twice  before 

8tractk>n  comes  down  to  as  through  the  you  speak  once,"  pre-suppoees  that  those 

loD^  lapse  of  time,  the  tongues  of  the  whom  it  addresses  are  either  knaves  or 

ascient  wise,  stilled  and  palsied  in  death  fools,  and  it  is  therefore  moved  to  have 

tt  they  are,  speak  in  them.  it  set  aside.    In  speech,  the  free  action  of 

ThcM  are  some  of  their  results : —  the  mind  is  destroyed  by  habitually  de- 

They  make  the  great  of  other  days  our  liberating  before  utterance,  and  he  afwa3r8 

piejeot  teachers ;  through  them  we  look,  talks  best  who  has  the  courage  to  give  an 

at  through  **  a  glass  darkly,**  upon  those  instant  expression  to  his  sudden  thoughts, 

fast  multitudes  whose  bodies  have  re-  An  author,  also,  is  most  eloquent  when 

■olved  to  dust,  and  form  the  earth  we  he  writes  from  feeling  and  from  impulse, 

tRSHi  upon ;  and  through  them  we  in  our  and  he  is  most  forcible  when  he  commits 

tan  shall  be  made  known  to  coming  his  views  to  paper  as  they  occur  to  him« 

tine,  when  our  spirits  have  passed  on  without    waiting     to     reconsider    hb 

their  way  to  that  bourne  to  which  all  thoughts,  refine  his  language,  or  round 

are  destined.    To  the  care-worn  they  im-  his  periods, 
part  relief  from  their  cares,  to  the  stricken 

heart  they  give  forgetful ness  of  its  griefs.  How  our  long  cherished  hopes  of  es- 

tad  for  those  whose  *'  paths  are  in  plea-  tablishing  a  name  among  men — those  in- 

not  places,**  they  make  those  paths  more  definable  longings  that  mive  accompanied 

pleuant.     Well,  indeed,  1  rep<»t  it  again,  us  in  so  many  noiseless  hours,  andgoad- 

■sv  Wordsworth  call  books  **  asubstan-  ed  us  on  to  exertion  through  so  many 

tal  world.**  nights  of  obscure  toil,  when  the  wearied 

frame  and  jaded  spirit  would  gladly  seek 

LiTKNT  KATURX.  the  obliviou  of  sleep — sicken  within  us, 

Our  strongest  aualities,  like  fire  in  as  we  survey,  in  some  hour  given  to 

iteel,  are  coocealed,  and  require  the  dash  listless  reverie,  the  crowded  shenres  of  a 

of  opposition,  or  collisions  with  circum-  spacious  library.    We  thought  we  had 

tfuce,  to  bring  them  out.    Thus  the  read  much;  but  how  little  of  what  is 

French  and  our  own  revolution  made  a  here  ?    And  did  all  these  writers  strive 

great  many  great  men  out  of  a  great  for  fame?    Yes,  all  of  them.    Most  of 

■any  ordinary  men.  them  were  read  and  admired  in  their 

early  day,   and  pronounced    immortal. 

I  nerer  hear  a  man  inveighing  bitterly.  Vain  author!  lying  critic !   If  the  world's 

with  acrid  ^ne  and  a  scornful,  unhappy  distinction  is  postponed  for  some  thousand 

cirl  of  the  lip,  against  the  fair  sex,  with-  years,  what  a  long  caravan  of  writers 

o«t  thinking  there  is  room  to  suspect  he  we  shall  have,  journeying  on,  carrying 

has  undergone  the  torture  of  disappointed  their  wares  to  the  same  market — oblivion. 

ifrftina,  and  that  thought  makes  me  pity  What  prices  are  paid  for  them  among  the 

his  miW ortuoe  and  pardon  his  opinions.  Shades,  is  not  easily  determined. 

We  forget  the  flowers  and  the  verdure  Habits  influence  the  character  pretty 

dthe  glories  of  the  past  Spring  in  gaz-  much  as  under-currents  influence  a  ves- 

ia^  upon  the  pomp  and  garniture  of  the  sel,  and  whether  they  speed  us  on  the 

0^  before  us.  ^^7  of  our  wishes,  or  retard  our  pro- 
gress, their  power  is  not  the  leas  import- 

Matatioo  is  everywhere,  in  everything,  ant  because  imperceptible, 

ia  ourselves,  in  the  world  around  us.  ,.  ,,                        •        _.  i   n 

Hoching  is  immutable  but  Truth,  and  we  ,.  ^"°««  «  n«J«r  >«nn>ortal.  Pope,  to 

kSriTthal  it  IS  God*s  wiU  tbat  Truth  ^^^  contrary,  notwithstanding. 

dteU  vindicate  itself  by  the  aid  of  its  Women  are  more  artificial  than  men. 

xnead.  Time.  I^  by  education  and  interest  to  study  the 

^     ,           ^                  ,      ,  art  of  pleasing,  if  successful,  they  become 

Per  those  who  are  not  already  aware  the  characters   they  before   had   only 

of  the  streacth  of  their  prejudices,  it  feigned ;  if  unsuccessful,  they  become 

would  be  weU  to  observe  the  contempt  ^^i  i|  ^^  previously  their  chief  aim  to 

Vith  which  they  listen  to  those  who  rea-  avoid. 
•o«  agaiosl  their  opinions. 

Sensitiveness  is  a  lash  given  to  us  in 

la  literatitre,  as  ia  religion,  there  is  a  our  youth  that  we  mav  scourge  our  backs 

deal  of  biind  idolatry.  for  the  sins  we  may  thereafter  commit 
T. — ^»o.  I.                          7 
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WILLIAM  HAZLITT. 

A    SKETCH. 

William  Hazlitt  is  a  name  that  will  brighten  with  time.  He  has  said  too  many 
new,  and  too  many  true  things,  for  oblivion  to  reach.  You  may  find  fault  with  the 
setting,  but  rarely  with  the  jewels ;  and  in  literature,  aa  in  fashion,  the  setting  soon 
grows  out  of  date,  but  the  jewels  never. — Bvltoer^s  England  and  the  English. 

I  should  belie  my  own  conscience,  if  I  said  less  than  that  I  think  Wilham  Hazlitt 
to  be,  in  his  natund  and  healthy  state,  one  of  the  wisest  and  finest  spirits  breathing. 
— Lamb's  Letter  to  Southey. 

As  in  water,  face  answereth  to  face ;  so  the  heart  of  man  to  man. — Proverbs, 
xxvii.  19. 

Hazlitt  was  undoubtedly  the  best  prose  buy  Hazlitt's  books ;  for  his  clear,  familiar 
writer  of  his  day,  and,  withal,  a  shrewd  ana  sensible  style,  is  grateful  to  every 
observer  of  life,  men,  and  manners.  He  reader.  He  was  not  much  of  an  egotist, 
was  a  man  of  fierce  hatreds,  and  of  deep,  but  at  times  he  would  tell  the  reviewers 
abiding  loves ;  and  with  all  his  faults,  he  his  own  opinion  of  himself,  in  good  set 
was  worth  a  million  of  his  little  con-  terms.  He  took  too  much  interest  in 
temptible  maligners.  It  is  not  wonderful  books,  and  pictures,  and  human  nature, 
that  his  temper  became  soured,  and  his  to  be  always  thinking  of  himself.  To 
faith  in  human  nature  impaired,  when,  speak  less  of  a  man's  self  than  what  one 
after  writing  volume  after  volume,  full  really  is,  is  foUy,  not  modesty;  and  to 
of  clear  vigorous  reasoning,  and  pene-  take  that  for  current  pay  which  is  under 
trative  wisdom  imbued  wim  sensibiHty  a  man's  value,  is  pusillanimity  and 
and  refinement  of  thought,  the  people  cowardice,  according  to  Aristotle.  The 
feared  to  look  into  them  because  they  mass  of  intellectuS  wealth  scattered 
fell  under  the  ban  of  the  Tory  reviewers,  through  Hazlitt's  writings  is  immense. 
They  could  not  make  a  tool  of  William  The  springs  of  his  mind  never  dried  up ; 
I^LZUtt.  He  began  life  with  the  French  but  year  after  year  the  clear,  sparkling^ 
revolution,  and  his  heart  palpitated  with  gusmng  streams  of  eloquence  and  truth, 
glorious  hopes  for  the  regeneration  of  were  poured  forth,  to  enrich  and  feitiUze 
mankind.  He  lived  to  see  those  hopes  the  world.  His  style  varies :  at  one 
blasted,  and  the  friends  of  his  youth  time  he  is  all  simplicity,  at  another 
become  apostates,  and  subservient,  glad  rhetorical,  and  scatters  about  glowing 
instruments,  to  bolster  up  the  rotten  sentences,  linked  together  by  felicitous 
cause  of  legitimacy.  They  sold  them-  quotations,  like  pearls,  and  then  he  be- 
selves,  and  verily  they  have  their  re-  comes  paradoxical,  to  attract  that  atten- 
ward.  They  were  Ppets ;  Hazlitt  was  tion  that  would  not  otherwise  have  been 
a  metaphysician.  The  abuse  of  the  bestowed  on  him.  No  one  has  written 
government-press  was  virulent  and  un-  with  more  zest  on  Scott,  Wordsworth, 
ceasing  against  Hazlitt ;  they  coined  and  others,  whose  political  creed  he 
lies,  they  slandered  him  in  every  shape,  loathed :  this  was  a  generosity  and  can- 
gave  gan>led  extracts  from  his  books,  and  dor  he  never  experienced  from  his  oppo- 
asserted  that  his  pale,  eager,  marble-like  nents. 

countenance,  waejpimpled  and  blotched  by  Hazlitt  was  bom  April  10th,  1T78,  at 

intemperance.     His  writings  are  full  of  Maidstone,  in  Kent,  and  was  the  young- 

his  own  personal  flBelings,  and  these  give  est  son  of  the  Rev.  William  Hazlitt,  a 

the  ^eatest  attraction  to  his  writings.  Unitarian  preacher,  who  was  a  man  of 

He  IS  as  entertaining  as  Montaigne,  great  honesty  of  purpose,  and  firmness. 

He  lacked  forbearance,  and  told  many  and  who  inculcated  m  his  son,  his  own 

truths  harshly,  but  the  web  of  sophistry  love  of  truth,  independence  and  feaiiees- 

was  indignantly  torn  asunder,  wkh  the  ness  of  character.    Hazlitt  somewhere 

utmost  smcerity  and  zeal.    He  has  the  observes,   that  his  father  mistook  his 

power  to  interest  the  reader,  in  whatever  talents  after  all,  and  was  much  dissatia- 

subject  he  chooses  to  write  on,  and  gives  fied  that  his  son  preferred  his  letten  to 

it  importance  and  prominence.     People  bis  Bermons.    The  last  were  forced  and 
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dry,  the  first  came  naturally  from  him.  ridge  invites  Hazlitt  to  come  and  see 
For  ease,  half  play  on  words,  and  a  him,  and  the  anticipation  of  this  visit 
supine,  monkish,  indolent  pleasantry,  I  was  never  absent  from  his  thoughts,  and 
have  never  seen  them  equaled.    Hazlitt,  mingles  with  all  his  feelings.    *'  He  was 
in  early  youth,  was  educated  by  his  fiither;  to  visit  Coleridge  in  the  spring."    The 
and  th^  is  a  miniature  of  him,  painted  long  wished-for  time  arrives,  and  he  sets 
when  he  was  about  six  years  of  age,  out  on  his  journey  with  unworn  heart, 
which,  in  the  mild  beauty  and  intelligence  and  untried  feet    His  way  lay  through 
of  the  face,  was  said  to  give  true  indica^  Worcester  and  Gloucester  and  by  Upton, 
tioos  of  the  spirit  working  within.    He  where  he  thought  of  Tom  Jones  and  the 
was  intended,  by  his  fiither,  for  the  mints-  adventure  of  3ie  muff.    He  gets  com- 
try ,  but  a  distaste  for  that  profession,  and  pletely  wet  through,  and  stops  at  an  inn, 
a  growing  love  for  painting,  bore  down  and  sits  up  all  night  to  read  Paul  and 
all  barriers,  and  he  soon  gave  up  his  Vir^nia.      He  remains    two    days    at 
fldidiea.    In  1798,  he  was  introduced  to  Bridge  water,  and  reads  Fanny  Bumey's 
Coleridge.    He  has  glowingljr  described  "Camilla."  He  arrives  at Nether-Stowey, 
this  interview  in  an  essay  entitled,  "  My  and  is  well  received  by  Coleridge.    At 
first  Acquaintance  with  Poets."    This  Stowey  Coleridge  wrote  some  of  his 
meeting  made  a  lasting  imoression  on  most  beautiful  poetry,  his  *'  Ode  to  the 
Axlitt,  and  he  says  that  at  that  time  he  Departing  Year,"  "  Fears  in  Solitude," 
was  dumb,  inarticulate,  helpless,  like  a  "  France,  an  Ode,"  "  Frost  at  Midniffht," 
worm  by  the  way-side,  crushed,  bleeding,  the  first  part  of  "  Christabel,"  "The 
lifeleae ;  and  thi^  although  he  aflerwarus  Ancient  Mariner,"  and  his  tragedy  of 
found  words  wherewith  to  express  him-  "  Remorse."    The  two  or  three  years 
seli^  yet  still  he  owed  that  power  to  Cole-  spent  here,  seem  at  once  to  have  been  the 
ridge.     Coleridge   had  come    into  the  happiest  and  produced  the  richest  fruits 
ne^borhood  to  take  char^  of  a  Uni-  of  Uoleridge's  genius.    They  go  to  see 
tarian  c<nigregation,  and  Hazlitt  says,  Wordsworth,  and   Hazlitt  aleeps    that 
that  on  a  cold,  raw,  comfortless  morning  nig4it  in  an  old  room  with  blue  hanffinffs, 
in  January,  he  rose  beforo  daylight  to  and  covered  with  the  round-faced  ranmy 
walk  ten  miles  through  the  mud  to  hear  portraits  of  the  age  of  Ge<»'ge  I.  and 
him.     His  sermon  was  upon' peace  and  U.,  and  at  the  dawn  of  day,  from  an 
war,  upon  Church  and  State.    He  drew  adjoining  mrk,  he  *^  hears  the  loud  stag 
an  afrecting  picture  of  a  simple  shepherd  speak."    Coleridge  and  Wordsworth  re- 
boy  under  tne  hawthorn,  piping  to  his  cite  some  of  their  own  compositions. 
flock  as  tbouffh  he  should  never  be  old,  Coleridge,  Hazlitt,  and  one  John  Chester 
and  the  same  md  turned  into  a  drummer  make  a  jaunt  along  the  shoro  of  the 
boy,  with  his  hair  sticking  on  end  with  Bristol  Channel. 
powder  and  pomatum,  tricked  out  in  '*  the  This  Chester  was  a  native  of"  Nether- 
loathaome  nnery  of  the  profession  of  Stowey ;  one  of  those  who  were  attracted 
blood."     Hazlitt   returned   home   well  to  Coleridge's  discourse  as  flies  are  to 
Mlisfied ;  and  he  thought  the  cold,  dank  honey,  or  bees  in  swarming  time  to  the 
drops  of  dew  that  hung  half  melted  on  sound  of  a  brass  pan.    Ke  followed  in 
the  beard  of  the  thistle,  had  something  the  chase  like  a  dojg  who  hunts,  not  like 
genial  and  refreehing  in  them.    Coleridge  one  who  made  up  the  cry.    He  had  on  a 
comee  to  see  the  elder  Hazlitt,  and  is  brown  cloth  coat,  boots  and  corduroy 
attentive  to   young  Hazlitt,   who   sat  breeches,  was  low  in  stature,  bow-leg- 
speechlees,  listening  to  tiie  faJry  words ;  sed,  and  had  a  drag  in  his  walk  like  a 
and  Coleridge  afterwards  said,  that  for  OTover,  which  he   assisted  by  a  hazel 
tiioee  two  h^irs  he  was  conversing  with  switch,  and  kept  on  a  sort  of  trot  by  the 
WDllam  Hazlitt's  forehead.     Hazlitt's  side  of  Coleridge,  like  a  runnning  foot- 
fitber  could  not  have  been  more  pleased  man  by  a  state  coach,  that  he  might  not 
if  his  visitor  had  worn  wings,  and  as  the  lose  a  syllable  or  sound  that  feU  from 
mXken  sounds  rastled  romid  the  little  Coleridge's  lips." 
wauMieoled  parlor,  be  threw  back  his  They  reach  Linton  at  midnight,  and 
spactacleo  over  his  forehead,  his  white  are  regaled  with  some  excellent  rashers 
kdr  minglinff  with  its  sanguine  hue,  and  of  fried  bacon  and  egffs,  and  on  the 
a  mile  of  deli|;ht  beamed  across  his  morning  of  the  secondday  they  break- 
rwged,  cordial  face,  to  think  that  Truth  fiist  luxuriously,  in  an  old-fashioned  par- 
iHdfovBd  a  new  ally  in  Fuicy.    Cole-    lor,  on  tea,  toast,  eggs,  and  honey,  in  the 
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very  «iglit  of  the  bee-luTes  from  which  stjrle  of  thiB  book  Lb  as  dry  u  the  re- 
it  had  been  taken,  and  a  garden  foil  of  mainder  biacait  after  a  Toyage;  it  looks 
thyme  and  wild  flowers.  like  a  mathematical  demoostratioii.     I 

This  entire  essay  is  capitally  written  ;  select,  however,  one  passage,  ^  full  of 
the  characters  are  drawn  witn  boldness  bounty  brave,"  that  sparkles  like  a  dia^ 
and  spirit ;  health  and  happiness  are  mond,  and  sheds  a  golden  light  over  the 
borne  along  on  every  breeze ;  the  clouds  work.  This  is  the  passage  that  Soathey 
float  jgracefully  over  the  clear  heavens ;  said  was  something  between  the  manner 
and  there  is  a  perfume  from  the  soil  like  of  Milton's  prose  works  uui  Jeremy  Tay- 
that  from  newly  turned  up  ground.  The  lor.  "  Thero  are  moments  in  the  Ufe  of 
spirit  of  youth  adds  a  zest  and  flavor  to  a  solitary  thinker,  which  aro  to  him  what 
every  word,  and  it  was  written  when  the  evening  of  some  great  victory  is  to 
Hazlitt's  powers  wero  matured.  In  1802  the  conqueror  and  hero — though  milder 
Hazlitt  went  to  Paris  to  visit  the  Louvre,  triumphs  and  long  remembered  with  truer 
and  during  his  stay  in  that  city,  he  stu-  and  oeeper  delight  And  though  the 
died  the  art  zealously,  copying  many  of  shouts  or  multitudes  do  not  hail  his  suc- 
the  master-pieces  of  Titian  and  Rapliael.  cess ;  though  gay  trophies,  though  the 
Titian  was  nis  favorite  painter.  It  seems  sounds  of  music,  the  glittering  of  aim- 
that  he  had  no  teacher  in  painting,  but  or,  and  the  neighing  of  steeds  do  not 
his  ardent  will  bore  him  through  alldifli-  mingle  with  his  joy ;  yet  shall  he  not 
cuhy.  He  had  a  natural  feehng  for  the  want  monuments  and  witnesses  of  his 
beautiful  and  true  in  form  aira  color.  gUny ;  the  deep  forest,  the  willowy  brook. 
The  misfortune  was  that  he  saw  too  far.  3»e  gathering  clouds  of  winter,  or  the 
He  wished  to  be  a  great  artist  at  one  silent  gloom  of  his  own  chamber,  fiuth- 
bound,  to  erect  a  glorious  structure,  with-  ful  remembrances  of  his  'high  endea- 
ont  tl]^  trouble  of  foundations  or  scaf-  vor  and  his  ghtd  success,'  that  as  time 
foldings:  passes  bv  him  with  unretuming  wing, 

'*  from  the  root  still  awaken  the  consciousness  of  a  spint 

Springs  lighter  the  green  stalk ;  from  patient  and  indefatigable  in  the  search  of 

thence  the  leaYcs  xixk\h,  and  a  hope  of  surviving  in  the 

More  airy;  last  the  bright  consummite  thoughts  and  minds  of  other  men." 

"®^*''  He  published,  in  1 806,  a  pamphlet  with 

In  1803,  he  returned  to  Engknd,  and  the  title  of  Tree  Thoughto  on  PubUc 
made  a  professional  tour  through  some  Affiurs,"  written  in  a  style  of  great  force 
of  the  midland  counties.  He  was  sue-  and  purity,  with  much  eloquence  of  re^ 
cessful  in  obtaining  sitters,  and  his  pic-  soning,  and  it  evinces  a  warm  love  for 
tures  pleased  others  but  not  himself.  He  freedom.  In  1807,  he  prepared  for  Mr. 
became  diffident  of  his  powers,  and  a  Johnson,  ^  An  Abridgement  of  Tucker's 
painful  feelinff  arose  in  his  mind  that  he  Light  of  Nature  Pursued ;"  uid  also,  in 
would  never  oecome  famous  as  a  paint-  the  same  year,  he  wrote  a  ^  Re|dy  to 
er.  He  finally  relinquished  the  art,  but  Malthus."  The  year  1808  was  passed 
his  love  for  it  continued  to  the  last,  and  by  Hazlitt  in  writing  an  English  Gram- 
as a  critic  on  painting,  he  was  unequaled.  mar,  ^  Eloquence  of  the  British  Senate," 
He  then  turned  his  thoughts  to  literature,  (this  work  embraces  the  finest  wpecimens 
and  in  1803,  he  went  to  London.  He  of  oratory,  from  the  times  of  (Jharies  I. 
had  now  completed  a  work,  on  which  he  down  to  those  of  Sheridan,)  and  **•  Me- 
had  been  busy  for  eight  years ;  the  only  moirs  of  Holcroft"  In  1811,  he  resided 
work  on  which  he  ever  prided  himself,  in  the  house  once  occupied  by  Milton, 
an  "  Essay  on  the  Principles  of  Human  the  poet  and  patriot,  which  circumstance 
Action."  He  sought  to  establish  in  this  he  coomiemorated  by  a  small  tablet  placed 
treatise  the  natural  disinterestedness  of  at  the  back  of  the  house.  In  1813,  be 
the  human  mind ;  or,  that  we  seek  the  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  upon  the 
welfare  of  others,  in  the  same  way,  and  ^  History  and  Progress  of  English  Phi- 
with  the  same  motives  with  which  we  losophy.^'  He  was  also,  for  a  time, 
seek  our  own.  It  is  a  noble  production,  parliamentary  reporter  for  the  Morning 
and,  to  my  mind,  he  worked  out  his  theory  Chronicle ;  but  he  gave  it  up,  finding  \i 
successfully.  If  some  think  otherwise,  too  arduous  for  his  feeble  health,  axid 
still  it  was  written  to  advance  and  digni-  that  he  had  insensibly  formed  the  habit 
fy  1  mnan  nature ;  not  to  lessen  and  de-  of  a  frequent  recourse  to  spirits,  as  a  sti- 
orade  it,  as  Hobbes,  Mandeville,  and  mulant  to  a  constitution  already  much 
Rochefoucauld  had  attempted  to  do.  The  impaired  by  study  and  sickness.    From 
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tiu  period,  to  the  day  of  his  death,  he  crepidarian  c'/fti)i»  and  his  malevolent  re- 

oever  tasted  spiritB  or  wine.    I  mention  marks,  fall  befcnne  the  ^insparing  attack  of 

this,  at  a  proof  of  hia  ereat  reaolution ;  Hazlitt,  like  ,  <  -  / . 

fcr  he  BtiU  frequented  the  same  society,  ,.  ^  -^^  .  ^^^^^ 

where  the  sparkliMgla*,  the  laugMnd  a  vessel  under  ilaS.-     • 

rapartee,  went  roond.    He  endeavored  to 

make  himself  amends  for  this  loss,  by        His  next  work  was  the  ^  Cbajactrars  of 

qnaifing  large  potations  of  tea,  and  Shakspeare's  Plays."    No  one  has  .writ- 

.._.,.,,  ^,         ,  „  ten  on  Shakspeare  with  a  Ite^B^t  in- 

"  Keepmg  the  palsce  of  the  ^^^^J^f  sight  into  his  Witings,  or  a  fofadfif  -ap- 
preciation of  his  genius.    I  need  omy 

In  1817,  he  published  the  "  Round  Ta-  refer  to  his  remarks  on  Hamlet,  Roiooe 

bte.'*    These  volomes  are,  to  the  general  and   Juliet,   The   Midsummer   Nifffat^ 

reader,  the  most  pleasing,  peiiiaps,  that  Dream,    As   You    Like   It,   and  The  - 

Haxhtt  ever  wrote.      T^y  contain  es-  Twelfth    Night     It  must   have   been 

says  on  various  subjects ;  among  the  best,  about  this  time,  that  a  little  volume  called 

is  that  oo  the  ^  Character  of  B^usseau,"  '*  Characteristics"    was  first  published. 

"  On  Pedantry,"   "  On  the   Catalogue  It  contains  the  germs  of  many  of  Haz- 

RaiMxm^    of  the    British    Institution,"  litt's    finest   essays.    In   1823,  <' Liber 

"^  On  the  Love  of  life,"  '^  On  the  Love  Amoris"  was  published.    I  have  heard 

of  the  Country,"  ''On  John  Buncle" —  objections  made  to  this  work,  but  I  can 

an  written  in  a  style  of  great  eloquence  see  nothing  objectionable  in  it    It  only 

and  strength,  easy,  flowing,  and  every  shows  the  overpowering  effects  of  love, 

page  teemmg  with  thought  and  beauty,  even  on  the  strongest  intellect,  when 

In  1818,  appeared  a  ^  View  of  the  £n^-  judgment  deserts  its  post,  and  passion  has 

hsh  Stage."    The  finest  criticisms  in  this  ''sole  sovereign  sway  and  masterdom." 

book,  are  on  the  acting  of  Kean,  Kem-  There  is  sunshine  and  storm  in  it. 
We,  Mrs.  Siddons,  and  on  the  singing  of  „  .  ^ 

lC«J^phens     In  the  ^^e  y«^;  he  ^,j^^  commonly    (the  mfre^'the  pity) 
dehvered,  at   the   Surrey  Institution,  a  ^^^^        ■'    ^  '^  '' 

series  of  lectures,  "  On  Ae  Comic  Wri-  ^,  inmates  both  together."— Danic/. 
ters,"  "  On  the  Enghah  Poets,"  and  on  ,  ^    ,         ,.   .  .       , 

the  "  Dramatic  Literature  of  the  Age  of  Besides,  there  are  portions  of  it  intensely 

Elizabeth."    These  lectures  were  pub-  affecting,  which  make  their  way  to  Ae 

Ushed  in  three  separate  volumes,  and  are  heart,  there  to    remain    forever.    The 

choice  reading.     In  1819,  his  poUtical  deep  feeling,  and  retrospective  glance  to 

eflays  werecollected  and  published  by  his  childhood,  in  the  followme  passage, 

Mr.  Hone.    There  is  in  this  work  some  will  iUustrate  my  meaning :  "J  had  part- 

of  Haxhtt's  best  writing,  full  of  force  and  ed  with  her  in  anger,  and  each  had  spc*- 

sineerity ;  his  heart  was  in  what  he  wrote,  en  words  of  high  disdain,  not  soon  to  be 
•n>e  prefiice  is  glorious,  and  worthy  of    forgiven.     Should    I    ever   behold   her 

Milton— I  know  of  nothing  finer  in  aU  again?    Where  go  and  die  far  from  her? 

of  Hailitt's  wriUngs.  In  this  same  vo-  In  her  sight  there  was  Elysium ;  her 
hmie  are  to  be  found,  "  Illustrations  of    smile    was    heaven;    her    voice    was 

Vetus  "—the    best   thhig,  -  according  to  enchantment ;  the   air  of  love  waved 

Godwin,  that  Hazlitt  ever  wrote;  some  around  her,    breathing   balm    into  my 

powerfully  written  and  bitter  attacks  on  heart ;  for  a  little  while  I  had  sat  with 

the  reneAdes,  Southey,  Coleridge,  and  the  gods  at  their  golden  tables,  both  Imnff 

WoriwMth ;  "  Essay  on  Owen's  View  and  loving.  But  now  Paradise  bwred 
of  Society,"  "  On  Court  Influence,"  "  On  its  doors  against  me ;  I  was  dnven  from 
the  Clerical  Character,"  "  What  is  the  her  presence,  where  rosy  blushes  and  de- 
PtaOe,"*  "  On  the  Regal  Character."        Hcious  sighs,  and  all  soft  wishes  dwelt, 

hithis  same  year  appeared  the  famous  the  outcast  of  nature  and  the  scoff.    I 

-  letter  to  WiUiam  Clifford."  This  ultra-  thought  of  the  time  when  I  was  a  litUe, 


•  The  reader  wiU  recollect  Genertl 
aaohra:  ^'C^u'eetceaaec'estqoe' 

an  diZ'Bcafieme  sieclecVit  la  lii^we,  ^«o»  ••  ,,w-..-^ — ,^ -,  ,--, .  , 

nas  produire,  Tivre  sans  irava'dlcr,  lout  savoir  sans  nen  avoir  appns,  entahir  lous  Jes 
hooaeon  8W»»  les  avoir  meriies,  occuper  loutes  les  places  sans  elrc  en  etat  de  let  reropYet-  , 
Foy*s  sayiagi  and  speeches  were  as  sharp  as  his  sword. 
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buppf,  carekt  efaiV^*  oC  my  faSbefs  llefe  aie  io  tins  wcA  mmae  eiueJkMd 

bofwe ;  of  mjr   esfljr    temooB ;  of  ny  remaria  on  tlie  French  and  Itmliaa  dar- 

broCber's  picture*  of,  i^  whoi  a  boy ;  of  acter  and  mannera,  on  pictures,  and  oo 

an  that  had  s^nc^'^^ppeoed  to  me.  and  French  acton  and  actinf .    'Hie  best  de- 

of  the  wa8te;df«^Wra  to  come.'^    Liber  echptionB  are  of  Fenara  and  Venice. 

Amoris.U  afl*  MutmetiTe  comment  on  Yon  walk  "the  wide  and  graaa-^rown 

Mirmbel*l«fajiiig,that  a  manmayaasoon  itreeta"  of  the  one,  and  the  odiernses  in 

mak^^^friOfKi  ^  his  wit,ora  foftnneby  ita  glittering  gkfj  from  the  bosom  of  the 

his  hdjfiiMf,  as  win  a  woman  with  plain-  deep.    He  remained  some  fifteen  weeks 

dAj^  Vkd  sinceri^.  in  Switzerland,  at  the  "  Campagna  Gda- 

'*lif  •  1824,  appeared  "•  Sketches  of  the  moot,''  near  Vevay.    He  was  detigfated 

VRoiWapal  Picture  Galleries  in  EngfauKL"  with  the  quiet,  retired  life  he  led  Siere, 

.  ''fioer  criticisms  on  paintings  were  never  and  says,"  days,  weeks,  months,  and  eren 

•  *•  written ;  we  literally  see  years  might  have  passed  on  with  bat  the 

•*  The  Titian  ttroke,  the  Guide  air."  season's  oifierence.    We  iHieakfasted  at 

Prior,  the  same  hour,  and  the  tea-kettle  was  al- 
There  in  a  heartine^w  in  Hazlitt's  ad-  7»y«  boiling,  an  excellent  thing  in 
miration  for  the  great  masters,  and  it  housewifery;  a  ioini«  in  the  orchard  for 
seems  as  if  their  quiet  and  rich  beauties  ">  ]^^  «;  *wo,  and  twice  a  week  we 
had  sunk  deep  into  hi«  heart,  eariy  in  co"W  see  the  steamboat  creeoing,  bke  a 
life,  and  that  he  mused  on  them  through  «P»der,  over  the  surface  of  the  lake ;  a 
long,  silent  years,  and  at  last  in  order  to  "^^^^  ^f  ^  Scotch  noreb,  (to  be  had 
show  his  intense  love,  no  course  was  left  jn  every  Ubraiy  on  the  conUnent,  in  Eng- 
but  to  "  bare  hi«  swelling  heart"  How  ^\  French,  German  or  Itahan,  as  the 
beautiful  are  the  opening  remarks  on  the  ^^^^  plawes,)  or  M.  Gahgnam  s  Parw 
different  gaUeries  and  collections,  on  that  ^  Lon*»  Observer,  amused  us  till 
of  Mr.  Angerstein,  on  the  Dulwich  Gal-  <*»'»««''  ^^ '»  then  te^  and  a  walk  tiU 
lery,  on  that  of  the  Maiquis  of  Stafford,  ^^  »«»» unveiled  itself  "  apparent  queen 
and  on  the  pictures  at  Burleigh  House,  of  night,"  or  the  brook,  swoDen  with  the 
The  description  of  his  visit  to  Burleigh  transient  shower,  was  heard  more  dis- 
is  most  affecting;  and  the  remarics  on  tinctly  in  the  darkness,  mingbng  with  the 
his  youth  and  youthful  feelings,  "  thoee  ^^  rustling  breeze ;  and  the  next  mom- 
skies  and  suns  IK)  pure,"  is  one  of  the  ing  the  song  of  peasanto  broke  upon  re- 
best  passages  in  his  wriUngs.  freshing  sleep,  as  the  sun  glancing 
In  thiTyear,  also,  was  pubUshed  by  Mr.  among  the  cluslenng  vine  leaves,  or  the 
Colbum, "  Table  Talk  ;*^two  volumes  of  "hadowy  hills,  as  the  misto  retir^  from 
«  Essays  on  Men  and  Manners,"  and  two  their  summits,  looked  in  at  our  windows, 
years  after,  two  more  volumes  were  pub-  In  1^30,  his  life  of  Napoleon  appeared. 
Ushed,  with  the  tiUe  of  "  The  Plain  This  is  a  masteriy  production.  It  is  the 
Speaker."  These  four  volumes  contain  *««t  life  of  that  extraordinary  n^  that 
anahnost  innumerable  number  of  exqui-  has  as  yet  been  wntten,  for  it  is  the  most 
site  essays.  Among  those  which  I  like  impartial.  It  is  a  just  and  noble  tnbute 
best  are, "  On  the  Pleasure  of  Painting,"  ^  re»pect  and  admiration  for  one  whose 
"On  Living  to  One's  Self,"  "On  a  1?^®, f?^*' ,'"*!>«  ?*^Ii*lS  ®*^* 
Landscape  of  NicoUs  Poussin,"  "On  The  "Life  of  Tituin,"  and  "Conversa- 
Goine  a  Journey,"  Why  Distant  Objecto  tions  with  Northcote,  were  also  pub- 
Plea^."  The  prodigaUty  of  genius,  ^^^  **»"»  7^^  *«>  this  brings  me  to 
richness  of  language,  arid  aptness    of  his  tomb. 

illustration  displayed  in  these  essays  are       „  ,      ^  .   _  „     ^ , 

wonderi-ul.     In    1825,   appeared   "The  "  Here  mty  thy  storme-bett  veseell  safely 

?Siitn^'t.^"a^tX^  ThU^Vh,  port  of  r^  U^  UouMon. 

characters  of  Bentiiam,  Godwin,  Cole-  ^he  worWe's  sweet  inn  from  paine  and 
ridge,    Horn  Tooke,    Byron,    Southey,  wearisome  turmoyle.^—Spent^-. 

Wordsworth,  Mackintosh,  JeflVey  and 

others,  with  remarks  on  their  writings.        Keats  beautifuUy  says : 

In  this  same  year,  appeared  his  "  Selec-  „  y^.^  j^  ^^^  ^  ^     , 

tions  from  tiie  British  Poets,"  which  has  ^  f^j^  dew-drop'on  its  perilous  wiy 

since  gone  through  several  editions.  prom  a  tree's  summit;  a  poor  Indian's  sleep, 

In   1836,  was  published  "Notes  of  a  While  hit  boat  hastens  to  the  monstrous 
Jovmey    through    France  and  Italy."       steep 
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Life  is  t!ie  rose's  hope  while  yet  unblown ; 
Tbe  reading  of  mn  ewer  cbanffing  tale ; 
The  light  apUfting  of  a  maiden's  veil ; 
A  pigeon  tumbling  in  clear  summer  air ; 
A  laoghiog  school-boy,  without  grief  or 

care, 
tiding  the  springy  branches  of  an  elm." 

Them  sweet  verses  are  not  applicable 
dtber  to  the  life  of  the  young  poet  who 
wrote  them,  or  to  that  of  HazTitt  From 
tke  beg^iamng  of  his  career  to  its  close, 
^an  arrowy  shower''  of  unjust  and 
■aJrvolent  criticism  was  poured  upon 
Mb  besid  by  the  government  critics.  His 
kbits,  manners,  and  character,  were 
ikunelessly  vilified.  "When  a  true 
Rmos  appears  in  the  world,  you  may 
know  him  by  this  sign,  that  aU  the 
tences  are  in  confederacy  against  him."'^ 
Hazfitt  dedicated  his  life  and  talents  to  the 
caase  of  the  people,  and  he  never  swerved 
fioa  them  to  the  side  of  arbitrary  power. 
He  (fid  not  stand  debating  the  question 
Tith  himself,  **  like  an  old  lawyer  betwe^i 
tro  fees,**  but  at  once  embraced  the 
caa»e  of  justice  and  humanity,  and  re- 
■aiiKd  tme  to  them.  He  saw  the  friends 
of  ha  jtKith  fiill  from  his  side,  and  become 
the  asaertors  of  the  divine  right  of  kings : 
■01  he  kept  feariessly  and  unflinchingly 
«  his  way,  and  died  with  the  colors 
wrapped  around  him,  beneath  whicii  he 
Md  so  bcavely  fought 

*'  One  doth  not  know 
How  Boch  an  ill  wwd  may  empoison 
bking." 

The  government  critics  had  this  pas- 
•ge  in  view,  when  they  uttered  tneir 
fcnficts  a^nst  Hazlitt ;  and  he,  at  times 
taooyed  by  this  injustice,  would  attach 
>B  andoe  importance  to  the  success 
Viang  from  a  msplay  of  physical  strength 
■ad  doll,  and  wrote  long  and  labored 


essays  to  prove  their  superiority  over  the 
productions  of  the  mind.  His  great  am- 
bition was  to  excel  as  a  racket  player. 
He  would  devote  whole  days  to  this 
amusement,  and  seldom  took  up  his  pen 
except  from  necessity.  Still,  he  would 
often  leave  London,  and  retire  to  a  place 
called  Winterslow  Hut,  on  the  borders  of 
SalisbuiT  Plain.  There,  without  books, 
and  without  company,  he  would  dash  off 
a  volume  in  a  short  time,  devoting  the 
dav  to  wandering  about  in  the  woo£  and 
fields,  and  the  evening  to  composition. 
Hazlitt's  political  opinions  rendered  him 
obnoxious  to  the  government,  and  hin- 
dered many  from  readinc^  his  writings 
and  doing  him  justice.  His  &me  is  now 
ripening,  and  posterity  will  assuredly 
Class  him  witli  those  master  spirits  that 
have  adorned  the  earth,  and  shed  a  light 
on  human  nature.  ^  During  an  author's 
life,  fame  is  often  bestowea  on  him,  in 
right  of  something  connected  with  his 
personal  character,  and  extraneous  to  the 
merit  of  his  writings.  But  this  effect 
ceases  with  his  own  personal  existence ; 
his  literary  productions  will,  after  his 
death,  be  estimated  correctly ;  fiivor  will 
not  exalt  them,  censure  or  prejudice  will 
not  be  able  to  sink  or  depreciate  them  ; 
they  will  be  judged  impartiaUy  by  their 
intrinsic  qualities  alone. "f 

Allan  Cunningham  says,  that  Hazlitt 
had  great  powers  of  pleasing  when  he 
chose  to  exert  them.  His  conversational 
powers  were  surpassingly  fine ;  he  was, 
m  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  a  converser, 
for  "  talking  ifi  not  always  to  converse." 
The  authors  he  most  admired,  were 
Shakspeare,  Burke,  and  Rousseau. 
Leiffh  Hunt,  in  the  Indicator,  observes, 
**  W.  H.,  I  believe,  has  no  books  except 
mine;  but  he  has  Shakspeare  and 
Rousseau  by  heart" 

G.  P.  D. 


•Swift, 
t  Sir  Egerton  Brydges. 
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LATEST  CURRENT  PRICES  OF  METALS. 

LONDON,  NOVSMBJCR  27,   1845. 

X  8.      £  8.  d.  £   9.     £  8.  d. 

Ibon— Bar  a.. Wales.. ton    8  15—  9  0  0  CoppER-Ordin.  aheets, /&.  0    0—  0  0  10 

"      ..London  ..      0    0— 10  0  0  "      bottoms ..  0    0—  0  0  11 

Nail  rods      **         0    0—10 15  0  Chilian,  in  cakes  0    0—  

Hoop(Staf.)««       11    5—1110  0  Tin— Com.  blocks  ^,ci/^.    0    0—418  0 

Sheet    «*      "  ..      0    0—13   0  0  "    bars  0    0—419  6 

Bars  •;  "       "..    11    0—11  10  0  Refined  0    0—510 

Welsh  cold-  1  Straits  A* 0    0—  4  13  6 

blast  found-  >       5    5—  5 10  0  Banca  0    0—530 

ry  pig  ....     3  Tiii-Pi^tes— Ch.ICf>p*  1    9—1110 

Scotch  pig  6,Clyde  3  10—  3  12  0  "IX 1  15—  1 17  0 

Rails,  average  0    0—  9  15  0  Coke,  IC 0    0—160 

Russian, CCND c.  0    0—    "       IX 0    0—112  0 

"  PSI ....  0    0—    Lkao— Sheet,  * tan  19    5—19  10  0 

"  Gourieff  0    0—    Pig,  refined 0    0—21   0  0 

*•      Archangel  0    0—13 10  0  "    common  18    5—18 10  0 

Swedish  d,on  the  spot  11  10—12  0  0  "   Spanish^nbd  17  10— 18   0  0 

"    Steel,  fagt.  0    0—16   0  0  "   American  ....  0    0 

€t      <•    kegseU  15— 15  0  0      Speltkh— (Cake)  / 0    0—19  5  0 

Coppiai— Tile/ 0    0—87  10  0  Zinc— (Sheet) m  export*  0    0—28   0  0 

Tough  cake  .......   0    0—88  10  0      QtncKsiLYEii  n lb.   0    0—  0  4  6 

Best  selected  0    0—91 10  0 

a  Discount  2|  per  cent.        6  Net  cash.  e  Discount  2|  per  cent.        d  Ditto.        <  In 

kegs  I  and  |-inch.  f  Discount  8  per  cent.  g  Ditto  24  per  cent.  k  Net  cash,  in  bond, 
t  Discount  3  per  cent  k  Ditto  2|  per  cent.  /  Net  cash.  m  Discount  li  per  cent. 
A  Discount  li  per  cent.        *  For  home  use  it  is  82f.  per  ton. 

From  our  Correspondent.  however,  thought  that  it  will  be  higher,  as 
Iron.— Welsh  and  Staffordshire  are  stea-  ^  ^^^  parcels  are  pressing  on  the  market ; 
dy  at  quotations,  with  a  fair  demand ;  in  ^^-  *°  '^^'  <^*>  ^^  *^«°  offered  for  mixed 
Scotch  pigs  there  has  been  very  little  done  ^^'*  ^^^  "^l"-  «»•*>  ^^^  No.  1,  and  refused, 
this  week ;  the  recent  failure  of  a  very  Swedish  iron  and  steel  are  firm.    English 
large  operator  at  Glasgow,  has  had  an  un-  copp®^  without  alteration,    English  block 
favorable  effect  upon  the  market;  in  Rus-  ^^  ^  nominally  98s.  6d.    Smelters  being 
sian  and  Swedish  nothing  doing.  ^^ry  reluctant  in  making  sales,  Banca  has 
Copper  continues  steady,  as  also  Lead  ^^^^^  •^W  this  week  at  5/.  3s.    Straito 
and  Tin-Plates.  scarce.    Tin-plates  are  in  fair  demand  at 
Tin  remains  very  scarce,  with  buyers  of  quotations.    In  English  lead  there  is  little 
English    at  quoUtions,    for    arrival— the  doing.     Spelter  has  been  sold  in  small  par- 
transactions  in  Banca  and  Straito  are  very  ^^^  during  the  week  at  19/.  5s, 
limited ;  but  stocks  are  low,  and  holders 

firm.  GLASGOW  PIG-IRON  TRADE. 

In  Spelter  nothing  doing  this  week.  Nqv.  25.— This  week  the  trade  has  been 

g.           ^               ,  rather  deressed,  by  reason  of  an  extensive 

J^om  a  Corretpondent.  failure.    Prices  have  declined,  and  may 

English  Iron  continues  firm ;  but  the  to-day  be  quoUd  at  68s.  6d.  for  No.  3  ;  69s. 

transactions  durinjj  the  week  have  been  6d.  for  mixed  Nos.,  and  71s.  for  No.  1— 

few.    Scotch  pig  iron  is  quite  neglected,  cash  in   14  days.    For  immediate  cash, 

owin^  to  the  failure  at  Glas^w  of  the  mixed  numbers  was  sold  to-day  at  68s.  6d. 

principal  operator  in  the  article ;   it  is,  and  60s. 


The  Foreign  Miscellany,  not  being  of  neat  importance,  has  been  left  out  of  this 
number.  That  department  will  hereafter,  beg^nninff  with  next  month,  be  enlarged  and 
improved,  and  a  chapter  of  Domestic  Miscellany  added. 
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CRITICAL  NOTICES. 

Rniew  of  T.  X-  M^Kenney'i  Narrative  short  of  omniicience'*  could  have  prevent* 

•f  the   CauMtt  whiek,  m  1814,  Ud  to  ed  this  doubt,  the  British  themseWes  havinj^ 

.  6m.  Jimutrong^M  resignation  of  the  no  settled  plan  of  operations  from  the  first. 

War    Ofiee*      dj    Kosciusko  Arm-  as  he  proves  by  references  to  their  own  ac- 

rrmoHc.    New  York,  1846.  count  of  the  afiair. 

2.  Mr.  M*K.  says :  <*  While  engaged  in 

Probably  many  of  our  readers  recollect  throwing  up  batteries  at  the  foot  of  Wind- 

M^Kenney*'  Memoirs,  a  work  containing  mill  Hill,  Gen.  A.  rode  on  the  ground. 

soBe  iiiterestiii|[^  matter,  and  much  valua-  The   impression  had    become  universal, 

Ut,  **  if  true,**  information ;  but  in  many  that,  as  secretary  of  War,  he  had  neglect- 

pbces  unnecessarily  diffuse,  and  in  some  ed  to  prepare  the  necessary  defences,  and 

obcrosively  egotistical.    Among  other  pub-  that,  owing  to  this  neglect,  the  capitol  had 

Ik  characters  freely  commented  on  in  tnese  been  desecrated,  and  the  glory  of  our  arms 

Xcsoirs,  is  the  late  General  Armstrong,  tarnished.    Charles  Carroll,  of  Bellevue, 

wW  is  indeed  handled  without  gloves.    It  the  moment  Gen.  A.  rode  upon  the  ground, 

is  generally  nier  to  attack  the  dead  than  met  him,  and  denounced  him  openly  and 

the  living  ;  the  rule,  however,  is  subject  vehemently,  as  the  cause  of  all  the  disasters 

to  Mm^oos  exceptions,  and  in  the  present  that  had  befallen  the  city ;  when  with  one 

isitinre,    Mr.   M'Kenney  has    evidently  isipulse,  the  officers  said  to  General  Smith  : 

**  waked  up  the  wrong  passenger.*'    Mr.  '*  There,  sir,  are  our  swords ;    we   will 

Ksadttsko  Armstrong,  a  gentleman  of  con-  not  employ  them,  if  General  Armstrong  is 

sidcrable  literary  attainments,  and  holding  to  command  us  in  his  capacity  of  Secretary 

tht  pen  of  a  ready  writer,  has  come  to  the  of  War ;  but  we  will  obey  the  orders  of 

rac«e  of  his  father's  reputation,  in  the  any  other  member  of  the  Cabinet.     At 

MBphlet  whose  title  heads  this  notice,  the  same  time  the  men  at  the  batteries 

Whatever  conclusion  may  be  arrived  at  threw  down  their  spades,  avowing  a  like 

nspecdng  the  matter  at  issue,  there  can  resolve.   *  •  «   The  message  delivered  to 

k  Mt  ocM  opinion  as  to  the  succinct,  lucid  President  Madison  was  in  accordance  with 

md  gnuUtmanly  manner  in  which  it  is  the  above  to  the  letter." 

here  set  forth.    Caustic  and  indignant  as  Answer.    That  there  is  no  proof  of  Gen. 

Mi.  A.  is,  he  nowhere  exceeds  the  bounds  A's.  ever  having  been  at  Wind-mill  Hill. 

tf  flood  teste  and  propriety.    We  have  not  That  the  story  of  Carroirs  open  denuncia- 

kad  time   to  study  tne  controversy  very  tion  is  now  heard  for  the  first  time,  having 

thscwighly,  hot  the  two  points  in  it  that  never  been  promulgated  by  Wilkinson  or 

prindpally  struck  us  are  these :  ai\y    other   of   the  General's  opponents. 

1.  Mr.  M*Kenny  taxes  General  A.  with  That  if  the  city  was  undefended.  General 

^.  of  fbrcsaght,  and  ignorance  of  the  A.  could  not  be  to  blame  for  it,  as  he  was 

iy*s  plans,  and  says  that  **  after  Com-  prevented,  by  a  special  order,  from  having 

ire  Barney  had  been  forced  to  blow  anything  to  do  with  the  management  of  the 

■p  his  Ootilla  in  the  Patuxent,"  he  him-  troops  in  the  field.    That  the  refusal  to 

aslf  seggBsted  to  the  General,  in  the  course  obey  him  was  the  result  of  a  movement 

if  a  hurried  conversation  on  horseback,  concocted  by  some  of  Monroe's  friends, 

(tW  Preaident  being  of  the  party,)  that  including  M*Kenney  himself. 

**  the  coeoy  would  be  upon  them  before  We  have  already  adverted  to  the  high 

Might  next  morning  r  to  which  Gen.  tone  and  good  temper  of  this  pamphlet 

Jl  replied^  **  They  can  have  no  such  in-  It  has  another  merit,  equally  rare  among 

IsotioQ ;  they  are  foraging,  I  suppose,  and  us — its  brevity.    All  the  points  at  issue 

if  OM  attmek  i$  wuditaied  hy  them  on  any  are  disposed  of  in  twenty  small  pages,  a 

pUee,  it  is  Annapolis."    To  which  Mr.  terseness  much  to  be  commended  at  this 

Caecio^o  Armstrong  replies :  time,  when  there  is  so  very  much  of  that 

That  as  all  the  witnesses  of  the  «*  conver-  "  easy  writing,"  which  is  not  only  "  hard," 

■lioo"  are  d^,  it  is  impossible  to  prove  but  actually  impossible,  reading. 

sr  disprove  Mr.  M*K's.  assertion  directly ;  [Since  the  above  notice  was  written, 

bat  as  the  highest  indirect  refutation,  he  Mr.  M*Kenney  has  published  a  letter  ask- 

otes  psasages  from  several  letters  written  ing  a  suspension  of  public  opinion,  till  he 

hy  the  General  immediately  previous  to  the  can  procure  the  requisite  documents  from 

^~  ?  specified*  in  which  a  veir  difierent  Washington,  and  in  the  mean  time  denying, 

lion  is  expressed.    That  General  A.  in  tolo,  Mr.  Armstrong's  charges  of  con- 

what  the  enem^r's  intentions  were,  spiracy,  iu:.    So  the  quarrel  stands  for  the 

W  admits,  bat  maintains  that  "nothing  present] 
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there  is,  even  now,  no  retding  more  enti-  general  reader.    On  tiie  whole,  the  only 

cing  than  the  simple  narratives  of  trial  and  fanlt  we  have  to  find  is  the  eternal  use  of 

of  triumph,  with  their  quaint  details,  their  the  word  '*  hence.**    We  remember  it  of 

earnest  oevotion,  their  stern  bigotry,  their  old.    In  this  book,  among  other  instances, 

self-deniaJ,  their   patience   in   suffering.  "  Hence,  from  this  cause,**  is  a  trifle  tau- 

their    trustful  hope,  in   which   the  old    tological.  

New  England's  chiefs.  Captain  Ringbolt. 

The  present  volume  does  not  add  much  This  is  a  neat  little  book,  published  by 
to  what  already  has  been  in  some  other  Francis.  It  rests  one's  eyes  and  one's 
form  pursued,  of  mere  historical  matter,  heart  to  read  it,  but  not  one's  risibles. 
thougn  the  author  has  evidently  searched  There  is  much  humor  and  humanity,  and 
well,  and  collated  with  judgment,  all  the  some  pathos  in  this  little  work.  The  first 
existing  authorities  on  the  subject.  But  as  story  is  the  best.  It  made  our  heart  run 
regards  the  biographical  sketches,  the  real  over  at  our  eyes.  The  practical  observa- 
object  of  the  work,  particularly  of  some  in-  tions,  and  the  plea  for  the  improvement  of 
dividuals  less  generally  known,  it  does  sailors,  should  recommend  the  book  to  all 
give  much  that,  to  us  at  least,  is  new  and  who  would  do  good  to  a  large  and  neglected 
interesting.  The  characters  are  drawn  class  of  men.  Captain  Ringbolt  is  a  wit, 
with  fidelity  and  impartiality,  and  where  (we  have  heard  him  tell  a  better  story  than 
facts  are  attainable,  with  detail  enough  to  any  in  his  book,)  but  he  is  something  bet- 
give  all  the  individuality  possible  to  men  ter.  He  has  a  sailor's  heart  in  a  captain*8 
among  whom  there  exists  an  almost  family  bosom — a  very  desirable  thing  for  sailors, 
likeness.  The  next  volume,  we  under-  If  we  ever  go  Capt.  R's.  wa^  at  sea,  we 
stand,  will  comprise  the  sovernors  of  the  shall  certainly  take  passage  with  him. 

remaining  New  England  Colonies  until  the  

termination  of  the  Colonial  Independence  The  Saltan  Reader,  Edited  by  Signor 
and  their  formation  into  provinces.  The  Foessti.  New  York:  Appleton  &.  Co. 
third  will  enter  upon  a  field  almost  entire- 
ly new,  the  lives  of  the  early  governors  of  Instead  of  meaningless  phrases  and 
Virginia,  and  so  on  in  succession  through  thrice-repeated  extracts,  appended  to  unin- 
the  rest.  telligible  rules,  we  have  in  this  volume  a 
Mr.  Moore,  the  author  of  this  work,  is  beautiful  selection  from  the  choicest  prose 
extensively  and  favorably  known  as,  for  of  the  Italian  language.  The  work  is 
many  years,  the  editor  of  one  of  the  best  prepared  by  Signor  Poresti,  the  Professor  of 
conducted  papers  in  New  En^^land.  He  Italian  Literature  in  Columbia  CoUege--* 
has  since  occupied  a  confidential  place  in  well  known  exile,  of  character  and  attain- 
the  Post  Office  department  at  Wasnington.  ments,  who  has  been  for  many  years  resi- 
PossessiDg  unwearied  indus^,  a  devoted  dent  in  this  country.  He  has  chosen  for 
attachment  to  historical  investigation,  the  purpose  the  writings  of  standard  mod- 
with  a  style  easy  and  natural,  he  is  admira-  ern  authors^ — many  of  which  are  inaccessi- 
bly qualified  for  the  successful  completion  ble  to  the  general  reader.  Difficult  pas- 
of  the  laborious,  but  interesting  task  he  has  sages  are  eucited  in  notes,  and  a  running 
now  commenced.  The  volume  is  well  print-  commentary  unites  the  extracts  into  an  in- 
•d,  on  good  paper,  and  is  embellished  with  telligible  whole.  The  passages  from  Botta, 
a  steel  engraving  of  Governor  Winslow,  and  Foecolo,  Verri,  Bini,  Itc.,  are  selected 
excellent  lithographs  of  Sir  Henry  Vane,  with  rare  taste  and  judgment,  and  are 
John  Endicott  and  the  Elder  Winthrop.  not  only  beautiful    examples    of    style, 

—  but   possess    intrinsic  interest.     Indeed, 

Letten  on  Astronomy,  addre$$ed  to  a  although  intended  as  a  reader  to  initiate 

Lady,  in  tMeh  the  elements  of  the  students  of  the  language,  it  is  an  attractive 

Science  are  familiarity  explained,  in  volume  for  the  adepts  in  Italian  to  revive 

connection  with  its  literary  history,  their  most  pleasant  associations  with  that 

toi'M  Engravings,    By  Dbnison  Olm-  musical  tongue    We  wish,  by  the  way, 

STBAD,  LL.  D.    New  York :  Harper  k.  that  more  attention  were  paid  amon^  ns  to 

Brothers.  a  language  and  literature,  fh)m  which  so 

much  of  the  fine  fancy  and  mellownea 

These  are  a  very  clear  and  excellent  se-  and  richness  of  style,  of  our  own  early 

ries  of  observations  on  all  the  more  popular  English  writers  was  drawn.    We  say  **  our 

topics  of  astronomical  knowledge.    The  ottm,**  for  we  hold  that  the  literature  of 

style,  as  was  to  be  expected  in  letters  to  a  England,  previous  to  the  reign  of  Charles 

lady,  is  more  easy  and  familiar  than  is  II.,  belongs  as  much  to  us  as  to^the  modern 

vsual  in  this  author's  scientific  writings,  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  who  speak 

The  book  is  full  of  apt  illustrations,  and  but  the  same  inherited  language,  and  are 

presents,  with  suitable  perspicuity,  nearly  but  the  descendants  of  the  same  stern, 

Sfverything  that  need  be  known  by  the  imaginative  generations. 
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MILITARY    CONDUCT    OP    THE    WAR. 

THsmflitiTy  conduct  of  the  war  Bgftuiflt  in  reference  to  ''the  whole  of  Oregon  or 

Mfldco,  seems  to  ns  deserring  of  mors  none,"  or  at  an  earlier  day,  in  reference 

caritkml  examination  tban  it  has  yet  re-  to  the  north-eastern  bounoary. 
eeit«d  attlis  hands  of  jonmaUsm--4hat       A  very  elaborate  attempt  is  indeed 

power  of  modem  times,  which  may  so  made  in  the  message,  at  the  opening  of 

tndy  becaOed  one  of  the  Estates  of  te  the    present   session  of  Congress,  to 

repnblic.    We  propoee  in  the  flowing  wove  that  Mexico,  and  not  the  United 

MBS  to  consider  Uus  matter  somewhat  States,  commenced  the  war,  that  she  was 

m  detail.    First :  as  elucidating  a  deli*  the  Uood-thirsty  wolf  that  muddied  th» 

berate  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  admini»-  water  up  stream,  for  the  innocent  lamb 

tration  to  bring  about  a  war  with  Jdex-  of  the  United  States,  and  then  threw  the 

ioo;  and,  secondly,  as  illustrating  the  blame  upon  the  innooent;  and  that  it 

leaDy  martial  character  of  our  race.  was  only  with  reluctance,  and  after  much 

Conoeming  the  original  motives  of  tiiis  tribulation  and  patient  sufibrinff,  that  we, 

luwaiJ  oontoet,  and  the  rapid  deveiof»-  the  people  of  this  Model  Repuolic,  tum- 

■eat  which  has  been  given  to  the  princi-  ed  upon  our  nearest  American  neighbor 

tupoB  which  it  was  und^taken,  there  with  fire  and  sword— not  to  conquer  her 

not  now  seem    out  6[  tiie  imme-  territories,  ncnr  extend  our  own ;  but,  to 

date  sphere  of  partisan  influence,  and  **  conquer  peace !" 
beyond  the  circle  of  that  brotherhood  of       The  common  sense  of  mankind,  hMr- 

hope,  the  most  rapacious  and  uncleanest  ever,  revolts  at  the  absurdity ;  and  we 

spawn  of  war— army  contractors,  and  army  shall  make  it  mppear,  by  reiference  to 

jobbers,  executive  printers,  and  execn-  dates  and  ftcts,  that  oar  own  records 

are  paimsite8,of  all  degrees— thers  does  bear  witness  against  this  weak  presi- 

■ot  seem,  we  repeat,  any  essential  diflhffw  dential  ficticm. 
«Ke  of  opinion.  The  resolutions,  invitfaig  the  amiexft- 

It  was,  from  its  inception,  m  war  of  tion  of   Texas,  passed  both  booses  of 

aggression  and  rapacity ;  a  war  of  the  Congress,  and  became  the  law  of  the 

itroog,    coniklent    in    dieir   strength,  lan£-at  least  in  the  ordinary  forms— «t 

against  the  feeUe,  because  they  were  the  very  heel  of  Mr.  Tyler's  adminiftra- 

feefale ;  a  war  prompted  by  the  coveting  tion,  in  March,  1846 ;  and  that  unhappry 

efov  neighbors  poBse8sions,and  by  the  Magistrate  used  the  last  moments  of  his 

fmnsi  iniiiBiriiw    that   this    covetousness  most  humiliating  rule,  to  traosndt  these 

aright  here  be  indulged  with  greater  im-  resolutions  to  the  government  of  Texas, 

ftakj,  than  woold  have  followed  the  in  that  form  which  most  aggimvated  the 

gratmration  of  the  same  lawless  cupidity  evils  of  annexation. 
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Mr.  Polk,  who  succeeded  not  unwor-  troops  were  widely  ditperied,  and  in  0mall 

thily  Mr.  Tyler,  fell  at  once  into  his  foot-  detachments,  occupying  posts  remote  from 

stem  in  this  matter;  and,  disregarding  «»ch  other.    The  prompt  and  expediUoiw 

the^olemn  protest  of  the  Mexican  mirn^  ™  n°h^V^T^o«r  ^ILl^I"^'^^^^ 

4.       ~^««4^^«  •.  rvi¥u.«o:«TA  ♦/*  than  half  of  our  peace  establisbmeni,  was 

ter  against  annexation  as  offensive  to  ^^^^         ^^^     h^^  emergency  so  sud- 

Mexico,  and  entaihng  upon  her  the  ne-  ^^^^  reflects  great  credit  on  the  officer* 

cessity  of  looking  upon  it  as  a  measure  ^^^  ^g^e  intrusted  with  the  execution  of 

of  war,  he  went  forward  in  the  work  in  a  ^jjeee  orders,  as  well  as  upon  the  disci plina 

spirit  apparently  of  premeditated  and  de-  ©f  the  army  itself.    To  be  in  strength  to 

lioerate  outrage.  defend  the  people  of  Texas,  in  the  event 

At  the  moment  when  the  measure  was  Mexico  should  commence  hostilities  with 

consummated  by  the  act  of  our  Congress,  a  large  army,  as  »he  threatened,  I  author- 

the  army  and  the  navy  of  the  U.  States  ized  the  general  commanding,"  &c..  Sec. 
were  in  their  ordinary  force  and  inacti-  „         .u^n^.^A^t- 

vity,  and  at  their  ordinary  peace  stations,  .   «  No  arm  of  force,"  says  the  President, 

litfl^  dreaming  of  any  near  occasion  for  m  the  .owning  of  tl^  message,  "tea 

chamre ;  for^  assurince  had  been  more  ^^  raised  to  produce  this  result !     Yet, 

consent,  oa  the  part  of  the  friends  of  J  ^w  pages  further  on,  he  tells  ^  that 

annexation,  than  that   it  would  be  a  "an  army,  embracing  near  the  h^  of 

"bloodless  achievement;"  and  no  ridi-  ^^  peace  establishment,"  was  suddenly 

cule  more  loud  or  scomfal  than  that  ^^  together  from  all  P^nts  of  the* 

heaped  upon  those  « prophets  of  disas-  Union,  and  dispatched  to  the  WeBtom 

ter,^as  they  were  called,  who  foresaw  frontier  of  Texas,  which  Mexico    threat- 

and  foretold  that,  only  at  the  cost  of  e^ed   to  invade. 

countless  lives  and  counUess  treasure,        Nay  more-4he  navy,  too,  was  sent  to 

could  this  iniqmty  be  perpetrated.  P^vent  this  land  invasion!    Hear  the 

Even  as  late  as  December,  1845,  in  s^tt©  message : 
his  first  annual  message  to  Congress,  the 


.  .  ^  ^^.w^~  «~^.^  against  —  —.^.^^^^^  _   . 

after  passed  by  Congress,  for  admitting  The  moment  the  terms  of  annexation,  offer- 

the  new  State  into  the  Union.  ed  by  the  United  SUtes,  were  accepted  by 

.         ,  Texas,  the  latter  became  so  far  a  part  oif 

"  This  accession  to  our  territory  has  ^^^  country  as  to  make  it  our  duty  to  afford 

been  a  bloodless  achievement    No  arm  of  g^ch  protection  and  defence.  '  I,  therefore, 

force  has  been  raised  to  produce  the  result,  deemed  it  proper,  as  a  precautionary  mea- 

the  sword  has  had  no  part  in  the  victory.  ,^^3^  ^  ^yjer  a  strong  squadron  to  the 

We  have  not  sought  to  extend  our  ternto-  ^^^^^g^  ^f  Mexico,  and  to  concentrate  an 

rial  possessioi^by  conquest,  or  our  repub-  eflBcient  miliUry  force  on  the  western  froo- 

lican  institutions  over  a  reluctant  people.  ^^^  ^f  Texas.    Our  army  was  ordered  to 

It  was  the  deliberate  homage  of  that  peo-  ^^^  positions  in  the  country  between  the 

pie  to  the  great  pnnciples  of  our  federaUve  Nueces  and  the  del  Norte,  and  to  repel  anjr 

Union."  invasion    of  the  Texan  territory  which. 

„-.       .^    v  1,  u             .    *L             1  might  be  attempted  by  the  Mexican  forces. 

When  It  ^  be  seen  in  the  sequel  q^%  squadron  in  the  Gulf  was  ordered  to 

what  "  bloody  instructions '[  had,  i»e-  co-operate  with  the  army.    But  thoueh  our 

viously  to  this  date,  been  given  by  the  army  and  navy  were  placed  in  a  position  to 

Piesioent  to  our  commanders,  the  read^  defend  our  own  and  the  rights  of  Texas, 

ers  of  this  Review  will  agree  with  us,  they  were  ordered  to'  commit  no  act  of 

probaMy,  in  thinking  the  language  of  this  hostility  against  Mexico,  unless  she  de« 

extract  most  extraordinary  inde^.    And  clared  war,  or  was  herself  the  aggressor  by 

this  brings  us  to  our  immediate  subject  •triking  the  first  blow." 

In  the  very  same  meseage  of  ad  I)ec.,  _^          ^  ^        r            ^.      v    • 

1846,  from  which  we  have  just  quoted,  ^The  lesoluUon  of  annexation  having 

occurs  this  passage,  so  apparently  con-  ^^   V^^   on    3d  March,  1846-m 

tadiclory,  inland  import  at  least,  if  eighteen  days  thereafter--iUthough  a  to- 

not  in  tenns,oirthe  self-gratulation  about  tel  change  in  the  ^wW  of  the  adminis- 

peaceful  annexation:  trationhad  intervened — a  new  President 

"^^  and  new  Secretaries— orders  were  dis- 

«  When  orders  were  given,  duriqg  the  patched  on  Slst  March,  to  G^ieial  Tay- 

past  summer,  for  concentrating  a  military  'or,    at  Fort    Jessup,  in  Louisiana,  to 

force  on  the  western  frontier  of  Texas,  our  prepare  his  commano,  and  hold  it  in  leadi* 
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Otate  6lii  Avfwt,  the  A^jWant-Gen-  purposes  of  Mexico,  that  could  enalJb 

tnl  Botiies  CSenml  Taylor  that  the  7th  them  to  give  him  more  explicit  instrnc- 

iifatrv,aadtiiree  eonpaniee  of  dragoons,  tions  than  heretof<nre ;  that,  nevertheless, 

tie  oraered  to  join  him  in  Texas,  for,  "  there  is  reason  to  helieve  Mexico  is 

■js  the  letter, '^aldiotigh  a  state  of  war  making  eflK>rt8  to  assemble  a  large  army 

wtfh  Mexico,  or  an  invasion  of  Texas  by  on  the  fimntier  of  Texaa,  for  the  purpose 

hsr  farces,  may  not  take  place,  it  is,  nev-  of  entering  its  tenitofy  and  holding  for* 

fttheieea,  deemed  proper  and  necessary  eible  posMssion  of  it,*^  and   that  it  is 

tkat  your  fotoes  should  be  folly  eqnal  to  tnntea  he  will**  take  prompt  and  efficient 

oMt,  with  certainty  of  success,  any  crisis  steps  to  meet  and  repel  any  such  hostile 

vkich  majr  arise  in  Texas,  and  which  invasion.     If  Mexico   cross   the   Rio 

wsald  leijiiire  yon,  bjr  force  of  arms,  to  Grande  with  any  consideiable  force,  such 

cany  oat  the  instroctions  cf  the  govern-  a  movement  must  be  regarded  as  an  in- 

meHL**  vasion  of  the  United  St^es,  and  a  com* 

The  letter  further  calls  upon  General  mencement  of  hostilities,"  which,  **  tothe 

Ta3rlor  to  repoit  what  auxiliary  troops,  in  utmost  extent  of  all  the  means  you  pos- 

eaae  of  an  emergency,  he  could  rely  upon  sees,  or  can  command,"  must  be  repelled. 

fioB  lVxas,aiM  "  wlmt  additional  troops,  The  sequel  of  this  letter,  written  three 

dwignitiny  the  arms,  and  what  supply  mooths  and  a  half  before  Uie  ddivery  of 

and  desenptioo  of  onhnnce,   ordnuice  the  President's  Message,  in  which  he 

itoea,  and  small  arms,  ^.Judging  from  boasts  of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  as  a 

Of  wfarmtititm  you  may  wasess  as  to  the  *^  Uoodlees  achievement,"  which  ^  no  arm 

/nvv  aeureiieie$  of  the  public  tervice^"  he,  of  force  was  raised"  to  accomplish,  is  too 

Geoenl  Taylor,  might  deem  necessary  significant — both  of  the  expectation,  and, 

Isbe  seat  into  Texas ;  informing  him,  at  we  cannot  but  think,  wish  of  the  admin- 

Ihe  sane  time,  that  10,000  muskets  and  istrati<»i,  that  some  pretext  would,  or 

IVOOO  rifles  had  already  been  issued  for  mi^  be  found,  for  drawing  the  sword. 

Tana.  and  thus  commencing  a  war  of  aggran- 

Here  is  another  of  the  cunning  devices  dixement— not  to  be  given  entire : 
to  shift  te  responmbility  for 


upon  the  commanding       ••  A»  ofd«r  his  been  this  day  muedfw 

and,  ahlKmffh  it  occurs  in  a  •widiii|[  one  thousand  mors  men  into  Tex- 

from  the  offi^  of  the  adjutant-  ■■  *«  ff«  ^  ""^^^  command. 

M*  k*  «»s«^  ••  kA  <>^««mm1«  When  the  exittmg  orders  are  canriad  into 

"ISr    jj^ '™»"*'*^"«»  "•  "^  four  thouMDd  men  of  the  regular  army« 

atWar,    and  we  haiwd  the  ^e  are  not  enabled  to  judge  what  auxil. 

wro> «»» confidence, twthe  iary  force  can,  upon  an  emergency,  be 

vwy  paragraph  we  have  printed  above  in  brought  together  from  Texas,  and,  as  a 

^""^  s  iBterfined  by  the  Secretary  precautionary  measure,  you  are  authorized 

How  could  a  general  in  the  to  accept  volunteers  from  the  States  of 

in  a  region  like  tiiat  of  Texas,  judge  Louisiana  and  Alabama,  and  even  from 

er*'f«tn«  exigencies  of  the  public  ser-  MissiMippi,  Tennessee,  and   Kentucky, 

r  when  those  exigendee-whatever  Should  Mexico  declare  ww.  «rcomme^ 

■dghtbe-woul/be  wholly  depend-  hostihUe.  oycitissing  the  lUo  Grande  i^^ 

T^ -x-^-wi  •»  vffJmi^JZ.^  a  considerable  force,  you  are  instructed  ta 

lSSZri^«2Sl^^^  lose  no  time  In  giving  information  to  the 

which  the  general  could  exercise  no  ^uthoriUca  of  each  of  any  of  the  abovemen- 

-ol^Bflr  fonii  any  J™g™«n^  "  ^  tionedSUtea  as  to  the  number  of  volunteers 

they  were  pkely  to  be.    The  whole  you   may  want  from  them  reapecti?ely. 

pHrpott  of  due  iiiri(u<His  inquiry  strikes  Should  you  require  troops  from  any  of 

«a  as  Muparing,  in  advance,  a  jnstifica-  these  States,  it  would  be  important.to  have 

lisB  ef  the  sdtaiinistrBtion  foranvdeficien-  them  with  the  least  possible  delay.    It  is 

€j   m   adfqustff    supplies  of  men   or  not  doubted  that  at  least  two  regiments 

■MHtfams,  in  case  of  the  worst ;  while  ^^  ^®w  Orleans  and  one  fVom  Mobfle 

iril  the  bCMflt  and  all  the  credit  of  dunin-  could  be  obtMued  and  ex  wyiitiously  brought 

iihed  expenditara,  arising  from  not  for-  lato  the  field.    You  will  «»use  it  to  be 

>  ^r'"'*:'^^         "e         |^^^.„^  known  at  these  places  what  number  and 

33?^     •         SK!!r;!!:JTT^  description  of  tniips  you  desire  to  receive 

their  own  viewa,  they  w«w  bound  to  do—  ^^  ^^^j^  j^  ^^  contemplated  emergency. 

— Bfe  to  faiuro  to  the  •^™»™™^  The  authorities  of  these  States  wiU  be  ap- 

On  the  tSd  Augu^  Hecretair  •Marcy  prized  that  you  are  authorized  to  receive 

to  6w  General  that  the  aoministraF  yolunteers  from  them,  and  you  may  caku- 

H  no  hifotmaidoii,  veqieetiDg  the  late  that  they  will  promptly  join  you  when 
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U  10  made  known  that  their  aenricee  are  rendy  under  the  (ipfrAennan  (the  wor 

required.    Armt ,  ammunition,  and  camp  is  deliberately  uaed)  that  after  all    th 

equipage  for  the  auxiliary  troops  that  you  talk  about  the  Mexican  army  on  the  Ri. 

may  require,  wiU  be  sent  forward  subject  Grande,  nothing  deserving  of  that  nam* 

to  your  orders.    You  will  so  dispose  of  ^^^  thw^d  therefcTre  that  the  de 

them  as  to  be  meet  afmlable  in  case  they  'r^j      ««"«» «"«  «Jc««wto  uiw.  u«7  xm^ 

ihould  be  needed,  at  the  same  time  with  a  «^  ''''^^'tli??*^^!."^  *^ 

due  regard  to  their  safety  and  preserralion.  commencing  hoetohUes,  mi^t    not  un 

OrdenThaTe  been  issued  to  the  naral  force  ^e^  previous   instructions  occur— holdi 

in  the  gulf  of  Mexico  to  co-operate  with  this    extraordinary   lancfuage  :       "  Yot 

you.    You  will,  as  far  as  practicable,  hold  have  been  advised  that  the  asaemUiii^f  oi 

communication  with  the  commanders  of  a  large  Mexican  army  on  the  borders  oi 

our  national  vetteU  in  ^our  vicinity,  and  Texas,  and  crossing  the  Rio   Grande, 

avail  yourself  ofany  assistance  that  can  be  with  a  considerable  ioice,  will  be  regard- 

derived   from  their    co-operation.     The  ^d  by  the  executive  here  as  an  invasion 

Lexington  is  ordered  into  service  as  a  of  Uie  United  States,  and  the  commence- 

2an9portship,widwiUsaUinafcwd^^  ment  of  hostilities.    An  otomrf  to  croen 

from   New  York  with  a  detachment  of  ^i  „.    .„^,     ..t    „„^,    /.  ,^^     A^    ,       ^^ 

United  States  troops  for  Corpus  Christi.  that  river  with  such  force  wQl  sJao  be 

She  WiU  be  employed  as  Uie  exigency  of  considered  m  the  same  hght !"     Here  is 

the  public  service  may  require.    In  order  Plainly  seen  tiie  spmt  in  whi^  the  whole 

to  keep  up  a  proper  communication  be-  matter  was    conducted.      First  of  all 

tween  the  army  in  Texas  and  the  United  the  deed  was  to  be  the  cause  of  war ;  bnt 

States,  the  On-ka-hy-e,  the  Harney^  and  as  the  possibility  of  its  being  accom- 

the  Dolphin  will  be  put  into  service  as  plished,  lessened,  the  aUempt  was  to  be 

soon  as  they  can  be  made  ready  as  des-  considered  a  sufficient  cause ;  and  for  the 

patch  vessels  to  convey  intelligence,  sup-  purposes  of  tiie  administration,  it  is  not 

plies.  &c.    You  will  avail  yourself  of  these  ^  be  doubted,  tiiat  an  aUempl  by  a  few 

vessels  and  aU  other  proper  means  to  keep  j^^^red  rancheroi  or  oUier  Ikwless  and 

the  government  here  advised  of  your  oper-  ;,^^^,i„,    ,»«^o««-    ^^  «•«—   ♦k^   u;^ 

atioSs,  and  of  the  state  of  things  in  Twas  i^gular    partisans,  to  cross  the  Rio 

and  Mexico."  Grande,  by  swimmiqg  their  hones  into 

it  with  an  aopearance  of  earnest,  would 

Accompanying  this  letter  was  a  eopy  have  been  gladly  seized  upon  and  con- 

of  a  latter  &om  the  War  Denaitment  to  sidered  by  our  war-desinn^  cabinet  as  a 

the  Govemoti  of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  "  considerable  force."    It  is  farther  evi- 

Looisiana,  Tennesee,and  Kentucky,  ap-  dence  of  this,  that  the  despitch  in  qne^ 

prizing  them  that  General  Taylor  was  tion  thus  concludes  :  **  In  case  of  war 

aotboriied  to  call  for  such  detachments  either  declared,  or  made  manifest  by  hoe- 

of  volunteers  from  each  of  them  as  he  tile  acts,  yonr  main  object  will  be  the 

might  require,  and  that  it  was  not  doubt*  proCecticm  of  Texas ;  hut  the  fmrsuii  of 

ed  the  contingent  asked  from  each  would  this  object  wiU  not  nedssMoriiy  coi^ne  your 

be  cheerfullv  and  promptly    forwarded,  action  within  the  territory  cf  TVxas.''    In 

A  like  letter  nad  previously  been  written  the  passage  here  italicised  by  as,  peeps 

to  the  Govemcnr  of  Texas.  out  the  firet  distinct  avowal  of  the  oaarnr 

On  the  36th  August,  is  a  letter  from  cherished  purpose  of  conquest  and  tern- 

the  adjutant-general,  apprixing  General  torial  aggrandizement    An  attanft  be- 

Taylor  that  mofe  troops  were  ordered  to  ing  made,  or  imagined  to  be  preparing, 

him,  and  or^ng  him  to  frequent  cooimu-  the  General  is  told  he  may  consider  de- 

nications  with  the  Department,  as  most  fence  to  mean  offence,  and  that  instead 

alarming  and  exaggenUed  rumors  fill  the  of  protecting  Texas  to  her  extremept 

country,  which,  tor  want  of  official  tid-  western  limits,  he  may  invade  Mexica 

ings  from  the  army,  the  Department  can-  Look  to  the  sequel  of  this  letter.    '<  Mex- 

not  correct  ico  having  thin  commenced  hostilities, 

On  30th  August  follows  a  letter  from  that  is  by  an  attempt  real,  or  feigned,  or 
the  Secretary  to  the  General,  repeat-  feared,*'  you  may  in  your  discretioD, 
ing  the  iiuunction  of  frequent  communi-  should  you  have  sufficient  fierce,  and  be 
cation,  and  saying  that  only  one  letter  had  in  a  condition  to  do  so,  cross  the  Rio 
been  received  from  him  since  he  entered  Grande,  disperse  or  cantiue  the  ibices 
Texas.  Referring  to  previous  letters  assembling  to  invade  Texas,  defeat  the 
in  which  instructions  had  been  given  to  junction  of  troops  assembling  forthat  par- 
repel  any  invasion  of  Texas,  and  to  draw  pose,  drive  them  from  their  position  on  ^• 
fbr  that  purpose  whatever  troops  he  ther  side  of  that  river,  and,  ifdeemedpnc- 
ibonld  need,  this  letter— written  appa-  ticable  and  expedient  take  and  hold  pos* 
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wion  of  Matunons  toad  other  places  l^ftgimiiny  to  andt  to  rtimnbte  Taylor, 

ia  the  cowitry.    ^  I  scmreely  need  say,"  without  incnrring  the  responsibility  of  a 

aAk  our  moral  Seeretair,  ^  that  entw-  positive  order,  to  advance  to  the  Rio 

fnam  of  this  kind  are  only  to  be  ventnr-  Chraikkj  in  the  hope,  as  we  cannot  bat 

ed  npoo  umier  drcumMtmees^  fretenting  believe,  of  provoking  Mexico  to  some 

mfgtrfftmpecl  cf  nicceu  r    Soccess,  not  overt  act  of  resistance,  which  should  be 

i^;fat,  IS  thus  to  be  the  chief  coosklem-  the  signal  of  immediate  invasion  and  war. 

tMo,  and  so  that  he  can  make  sure  of  the  The  wary  General  was  not  to  be  so 

plmider,  te  General    is  not  to  stand  entangled,  for  althoagh  in  a  letter  of  4th 

ahout  the  gaik,  and  Uood  and  outrage,  Gctoi>er,  from  Corpus  Christi,  he   had 

throiiffh  which  alone  it  can  be  ohtained.  expressed  a  belief  tnat  if  Mr.  Bancn^'s 

StiB  peace  remained  undisturbed — the  instructioos  of  16th  Jose,  directing  him 

Mexicans  would  not  cross  nor  attempt  to  occupy  a  site  on,  or  near,  the  Rio 

to  cross  the  Rio  Grande,  and  General  Grande,  were  to  be  carried  into  effect, 

Taykir  would  not  do   anything  in  the  Point  Isabd^  at  the  mouth,  and  Laredo^ 

wmy  of  provoking    them,   by   advanc-  higher  up  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 

iag  at  his  own  £screCion,  into  the  vi-  ai2  holding  in  observation  the  main  route 

canity  of  that   river.     Another  maotik  from  the  interior  of  Mexico  passing  from 

and  a  half  past,  and  the  prospect  of  an  in-  Monterey  to  Matamoras,  stiould  oe  the 

fttsioa  by  Mexico  becanes  fainter  and  points  sdected ;  and  that  bv  the  occupa^ 

fiuiiter,sothatonthe  16th  October,  the  Se-  tion  of  those  points,  tho  ultimate  settle- 

cntary  is  obliged  to  inform  €ien.  Tavlw  ment  of  the  boundary  Question  would  be 

that  "^the  infbraoation  we  possess  rendera  facilitated ;  he  yet  added :  ^  Mexico  as 

it  probable  that  no  serious  attempt  will  be  yet  having  made  no  positive  declaration 

at  present  made  by  Mexico  to  invade  of  war,  or  committan  any  overt  act  of 

Texas,  aUhoogh  she  continues  to  threat-  hostilities,  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty,  under 

en  incursions."    Something  then  must  my  instructions,  particularly  those  of  July 

be  done  to  stir  up  the  flagging  zeal  of  8th,  (the  cautionary  ones  to  which  we 

Mexico.      Here  is  the  expedient  thus  have  already  called  attention,  as  issued 

eommnmcated  to  the  General  in  the  same  by  Mr.  Secretary  Marcy,  on  retuminff  to 

letter  of  16th  Oct    '^  On  the  supposition  his  post,  and  finding  what  a  fire-brand  nad 

that  noactive  operations  on  your  part,  will  occupiedit  during ms  tempOTary  absence,) 

be  required  during  the  approaching  win-  to  make  a  forwm  movement  to  the  Rio 

tor,  an  important  question  to  be  oecided  Grande  without  authority  from  the  War 

Is  the  positioB  or  positions  to  be  oecu-  Deoartoient" 

pied  by  your  forces  ;  this  must  be  deter^  6n  the  7th  November,  General  Taylor 

mimed  imamhf  with  rrferenee  to  the  ct^ecte  refers,   specifically,   to   Mr.    Secretary 

for  which  the  army  under  yow  command  Marcy's  letter  of  16th  October,  of  which 

was  setu  to  Texas,    You  will  approach  he  had  previously  acknowledged  the  re- 

as  near  the  western  boundary  of  Texas  eeption  in  letters  of  1st  and  9d  Novem- 

(the  Rio  (srande)  as  eircumstances  will  her,  which  letters  are  not  pwen.    In  this 

permit,  having  reference  to  reasonable  letter  of  the  7th  he  says,  m  reference  to 

security,  dtc.,  ^."    Farther  on  in  ex-  the  views  expressed  in  his  letter  of  the 

aainiAg  whether  the   presmit  positioo  4th,  which,  so  far  as   they  designated 

occupied  by  General  Taylor  ought  to  be  Point  Isabel,  and  Loredo,  on  the  Rio 

chaiiMl,and  whether  his  whole   force  Grande,  as  advantageous  points  to  occupy, 

sboQkl  be  kept  together,  or  divided,  the  coincided  with  the  wishes  of  the  cabinet ; 

Secretary  conclocfes    that  ^  these   are  that  the  intelligence  since  received  from 

qaestions  which  must  Be  in  a  measure  Mexico  had  tended  to  modify  those  views, 

left  to  your  judgment,  or  at  least  the  de-  The  General  evidently  supposed  negoti*- 

dsioo  npoo  them  bm— if  there  be  time  tions  were  in  progress,  and  in  that  per- 

— will  be  influenced  in  no  inconsiderable  suasion  he  adds :  "'  The  position  now  oc- 

dsfuju   by  the   information  and  views  cupied  by  the  troops  may,  perhaps,  be 

wCch  you  may  furnish  the  department  the  best,  while  negotiations  are  pending, 

Yaa  need  not  ther^ore  wait  for  the  date-  or,  at  any  rate,  until  a  disposition  shul 

timu  from  ^Washington,  to  carry  <mt  what  be  manifested  by  Mexico  to  protract  them 

yen  ieem  jfroper  to  be  done.^^  unreasonably.      Under  the  supposition 

T^  italics  in  the  above  extrmct  are  that  such  mav  be  the  views  of  the  De- 

evB,  and  are  introduced  in  order  to  mark  partment,  I  inall  make  no  movements 

the  tr«e  character  of  this  correspondence  from  this  point,  until  further  instructions 

and  artfully  calcnlalad,  from  are  received."    Geneial  T^yhnr  had  just 
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reedved  ftom  Commodore  Goniier,  a  let-       These  specific  instnietioiis  to  advance, 
ter  of  the  34th  October,  from  off  Veim  G«aeralTayk>rackiioixdedffe80ii4thFeb. 
Cruz,  in  which  he  informed  him  "  that  raary;  and  says  he  shall  lose  no  time  iv 
the  Mexican  govenmient  had  just  ac-  carrying  them  oat :  urging  anew,  as,  in 
ceded  to  the  proposal  to  arrange  the  ez-  the  event  of  such  an  advance,  he  had 
isting  ^fficnmes  by  negotiation."  From  pravionsly  done,  that  a  small  vessel  of  war 
tibis  time  forth  to  the  om  of  the  year,  all  shonld  cover  the  movement  to  Point  LsabeL 
General  Taylor's  dispatches  seemed  to       It  is  not  out  of  place  here  to  remark 
anticipate  a  peacefiil  and  snccessfol  ne-  that  when  these  orders  were  given  to 
gotiation.    Hence^  as  the  General  would  General  Taylor  to  advance,  it  was  not 
not  see  any  occasion  for  moving  ftom  known,  and  eoold   not  be  known,  in 
OarpvB  Christi  t#the  Rio  Grande;  nor  Washington,  ^diether  Mr.  Slidell,   the 
take  upon  himielf  the  responsibility  of  minister  appointed  to  negotiate  with  BCex- 
hanrding  the  success  of  the  negotiation  ico,  and  who  was  then  in  that  capital, 
he  supposed  pending,  by  advancing  to  the  woukl  be  received  or  not    He  reached 
Rio  Grande,  and  menacing  Matunoras,  Vera  Cruz  on  30th  of  November,  pro- 
the  war-seekers  at   Washin^n   were  ceeded  soon  aJfter  to  the  city  of  Mexico, 
obliged  to  take  the  reroonsibihty,  so  long  was  courteously  received  there;  and  but 
and  anxiouslv  ahunnea ;  and  accordingly  for  the  overthrow  of  Herrera's  adminis- 
on  the  13th  January,  1846,  Congress  tSsa  tration  by  a  military  revolt,  headed  by 
being  in  session,  the  Secretary  of  War  General  Paredes,  would,  as  ^  Preskfent 
thus  writes,  '<  I  am  directed  by  the  Pres-  says,  in  his  message  of  1 1th  May,  1846, 
idfflit  to  instruct  you  to  advance  and  oo-  "  there  is  great  reason  to  believe,  have 
cupy,  with  the  troops  under  your  com*  been  recei^  by  Herrera."    But,  on  the 
numd,  positions  on,  cr  near  the  east  bank  80th  December,  that  functionary  resigned 
of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  as  soon  as  it  can  the  presidency,  and  the  supreme  power 
eonv^ently  be  done,  with  reference  to  of  M!exico  passed  into  the  hands  ofa  nn- 
the  season  and  the  routes  by  which  your  litary  leader.    But  Mr.  Shdell  sdU  re- 
movements  must  be  made.    From  the  mained  in  the  country.    Yet,  while  dime 
views  heretofore  presented  to  this  depart-  was  a  probability,  acknowledged  by  the 
ment,  it  is  presumed  Point  Isabel  will  be  President  himself,  tiiat  our  negotiator 
considered  by  you  an  eligible  position;  mi^  be  received,  the  peremptory  order 
this  point,  or  some  one  near  it,  and  points  is  given  from  Washington  to  tbd  com- 
opposite  Matamoras,  and  Mier,  and  in  muider  of  the  army  on  tiie  Nueces,  to 
the  vicinity  of  Loredo,  are  suggested  to  advance  to  the  Bio  Grande;  and  this  or- 
yonr  cansioeration.    *    ^    ^  der  is  thus,  in  the  &oe  of  the  UctB  here 

Should  von  attempt  to  exercise  the  specified,  justified  by  the  Prendent  in  hk 

right  which  the  United  States  have  in  message  :— 

common  with  Mexico  to  a  free  navigation        ^  Tms  force  (that  under  Gen.  Taylor) 

of  the  Del  Norte,  it  is  probable  that  was  concentrated  at  Corpus  Christi,  and 

Mexico  would  interpose  resistance.  You  remained  there  until  after  I  had  received 

will  not  attempt  to  enforce  this  ri^t  such  information  from  Mexico,  as  ren- 

without  frirther  instructiims.''  dered  it  probable,  if  not  certain,  that  tlH» 

Nothing  can  be  plainer  dum  that  the  Mexican  govemm^it  would  refuse  to 
administration  foresaw,  that  by  advanc-  receive  our  envoy."  Yet  it  was  not  tifl 
ing  Gen.  Taylor  to  the  river  overlooking  Slst  December,  that  Presidrat  Herrera 
Mexican  towns,  and  claiming  to  exercise  did  refuse  to  receive  him,  and  that,  as  Ple- 
as of  right  the  free  navigation  of  a  river,  sident  Polk  acknowledges,  under  duress 
heretofore  wholly  Mexican,  and  where  and  against  his  own  inclinations,  and  at 
Texas  had  never  had  a  custom-house,  die  moment  of  a  revolutionary  exdoMon. 
nor  shown  a  flag,  resistance  would  iie»  The  minister  himself  did  not  thmk  this 
cesearily  follow  on  the  part  <^  Mexico,  final,  for  he  remained  in  the  country. 
But  though  ordered  to  provoke.  General  President  Polk  did  not  think  it  final,  for 
Taylor  was  not  as  yet  to  be  at  liberty  to  he  instructed  Mr.  Slidell  to  present  him* 
overcome  tins  resistance,  while  confined  self  anew  to  the  successful  rival  of  Her- 
merely  to  the  question  of  navigation ;  rera,  Paredes,  and  ask  to  be  accredited 
but  his  eld  instructions  still  remamed  in  by  him;  and  Mr.  S.  actuallv  remained  in 
full  force :  to  eensider  any  attempt  by  a  the  country  till  late  in  March,  before 
comnderable  body  of  Mexicans  to  cross  asking  for  his  passpcnrts,  and  abandonim^ 
^  Rio  Grande  aa  an  aet  of  war,  and  to  all  hope  of  negotiation.  Notwithrtanf 
lepel  it  acoardlngly.  iagalf  which  Mr.  Polk,  who, on  the  lath 
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Junrr,  bid  ordered  tiie  anny  to  inarch  four  18  pooDdera  will  be  completed,  and 

to  tiie  Kio  Grande,  teUa  Congress,  in  his  the  guns  placed  in  battery  to-day.     These 

■eange  of  11th  May,  1846,  that  this  guns  bear  HrecUy  upcn  the  public  square 

Mm  was  not  mored  from  Corpus  Christi  of  MatamoraSy  and  wUhin  good  range 

antu  he  had  received  information  from  for  demolishing  the  toum.    Tbeir  objegt 

Mezioo,  that  an  envoy  could  not  be  re-  cahhot  be  mistjlkeh  by  the  shsjct  V* 

ceived.  In  point  of  law  and  of  fact,  however,  the 

General  Taylor  marched  from  Corpus  two  peoples  were  at  peace— there  wae 

Christ!  OD  10th  March,  and  encamped  no  ^  enemy."    Congress  was  in  session, 

opposite  Matunotms  on  the  a8th  March,  which  alone  has  the  power  to  declare  or 

haVing  effiscted  his  march  without  firing  authorise  war ;  and  yet,  tsder  the  bid- 

a  shoe  or  experieocing  any  resistance.  In  ding  of  the  Executive,  a  general  oflker 

cfoasi^g  the  Arroyo  Colorado^  however,  of  the  U.  S.  army  erects  a  battery  of  18 

a  Sah  Lagoon  about  thirty  miles  east  of  pounders,  within  range  to  demolish  the 

Che  Rio  Gnnde,  he  was  warned  bva  pic-  peaceful  town  of  a  neighboring  nation; 

faet  of  Mexican  Cavahy,  that  if  he  per-  tells  us  the  object  of  the  battery  cannot 

listed  in  crossing  that  stream,  it  would  be  mistaken  by  the  enemy!  meaning  the 

be  taken  as  an  act  of  war;  and  in  like  aforesaid  peaceful  inhabitants;  and,  in 

■soBer,  before  reaching  Point  Isabel,  a  the  face  or  all  this,  the  President  reports, 

fonnal  protest  by  the   Prefect  of  Ta-  and  the  Con^pess  of  the  U.  S.  votes,  that 

■Mulipas,  was  pvtinto  his  hands  against  we  are  the  injured  party-*that  we  are 

his  rigltf  to  occupy,  under  the  name  of  not  the  assailants  but  the  assailed ;  and 

IVzas,   any  portion  of  the  department  that  Mexico,  stung  to  desperntion  by  the 

wader  his,  the  Prefect's,  charge.    Die-  aggravated  insult  of  thus  having  one  of 

legaidLig  these  notices,  but  not  molest-  her  chief  cities  nlaced  under  the  fire  of 

ing  or  (feCaining  the  Mexican  officials ;  our  batteries,  and  maddened  by  the  mom- 

Jweiainitiiig  on   idl  hands  assurances  ing  and  the  evening  drum  beat  (^  a  stran- 

Ihat  the  rirhts,  person,  property  and  re-  ger  army,  which,  without  a  declaration  of 

igioQ  of  all  persons  peacefully  pursuing  war,  was  then  domineering  over  the  soil 

their  avocatioDs,  would  be  scrupulously  always  before   ruled  by  Mexico— that 

lespected;  and  that  all  provisions  and  Mexico  causelessly,  unjustly,  rushed  into 

mce  famished  for  the  army  would  be  hostilities  with  us. 

pud  for  at  the  highest  prices,  the  Ame-  It  is  an  insult  to  the  sense  of  right, 

ricaa  troops  moved  onward  to  the  river —  and  to  the  spirit  of  manhood  of  eveiy 

Che  fistal  river,  as  now  it  was  to  be  too  American,  thus  to  argue.    We  feel,  we 

sooB  and  truly  designated.  all  feel,  that  under  Eke  circumstances. 

Before  the  maroh,  the  inhabitants  along  not  a  day,  not  an  hour,  would  elapse  be- 

Ihe  river  were  represented  to  be  we£  fore  we  shoukl  jush,  sword  in  hand,  to 

fcpnacid  to  te  Americans.      Traders  exterminate  the  foe  that  shoukl  thus  ii^ 

from  Matmmoris  were  constantly  in  the  suit  us,  nor  suspect  that  in  thus  doing 

cBBip  at  Corpus  Christi.    In  the  letter  of  we  were  the  aggressors,  but  solely  act- 

90Ui  Februarj,  Gen.  Taylor  alludes  to  ing  upon  that  instinct  which  God  has  im- 

iiKflnential  citizens  of  that  town,  as  planted  in  the  breast  of  every  man  fit  for 

in  his  camp,  with  a  large  number  of  life  and  freedom,  to  defend  both — at  all 

for  sale.    But  no  sooner  arrived  hazards — against  all  who  menaced  the 

icamped  in  hostile  array,  opposite  one  or  would  degrade  the  other. 

,  than  all  seemed  changed.  When  any  body  of  reputable  American 
"Ovr  araroach,'*  says  Gen.  Taylor,  in  citizens  can  persuade  themselves  that  the 
a  dwfistch  of  29th  March,  the  day  after  responsibility  of  really  commencing  the 
he  had  eetahlished  himself  opposite  Mata^  war,  belongs,  under  such  circumstances, 
Boraa,  **  seems  to  have  created  unusual  to  Mexico,  they  may  be  readv  to  accept 
cxcteoMoft  at  that  place,  and  a  great  Bir.  Polk's  version  of  this  wnole  matter, 
4eal  of  activity  has  been  displayed  since  but  most  assuredly  they  would  not  be  ac- 
omr  arrival,  in  the  preparation  of  battel^  cepted  by  the  American  people  at  large 
iaa.  *  *  *  The  attitude  of  the  Mexicans  as  the  true  ex}X)nentB  of  national  feel- 
is  flo  fhrdeckJediy  hostile.  An  interview  -ing.  The  Mexicans,  who,  as  General 
has  besB  held,  by  my  direction,  with  (he  Tavlor  says,  could  not  mistake  the  object 
■nfitaiy  autiiorities  of  Matamoras,  but  of  his  batteries,  were  expected  to  resist 
with  m  satis&ctory  result*'  It  was,  as  we  verily  believe,  a  deliberate 

In  his  next  dimtch,  of  6th  April,  Gen.  calculation  that,  uxider  such  provocation, 

TWflv says :  "  O&onr  nde, a  batt^  for  they  could  not  but  commit  some  overt 
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a^^t,  which  would  be  unmediately  availed  eocampment  at    Corpus    Chriflti,   and 

of  as  an  apology  to  ^  cry  havoc,  and  let  marched  to  the  Rio  Grande.    From  the 

dip  the  dogs  of  war,**  and  thus  consum-  difficulty  of  subsistence,  and  scarceness 

mate  in  blood  and  in  tears,  as  the  unsuc-  of  water  and  of  forage,  he  was  obliged  to 

cessful  but  prophetic  opponents  of  an-  put  intervals  of  days  between  the  detach- 

nexation  haa  foreseen,  toe  unrighteous  ments  of  even  his  small  army,  which  did 

schemes  of  aggression  and  conquest  not  number  4000,  nor,  in  spite  of  repeat- 

Unless  we  Mve  failed  in  the  preced-  ed  and  urgent  requisitions,  for  a  small 
ing  pages  to  make  ourselves  understood,  armed  vessel,  of  light  draft  of  water,  U> 
it  follows  that  in  the  whole  operation,  cover  the  left  flank  of  the  force,  and  fii- 
first  of  ordering  the  army  into  Texas,  and  cilitate  and  strengthen  the  occupation  of 
then  of  marchmg  it  to  the  Rio  Grande,  Point  Isabel,  w^as  Gen.  Taylor  able  to 
the  Cabinet  have  acted  without  the  con-  obtain  this  succor.  The  whole  force 
currence  of  jud£;ment,but  rather  in  oppo-  which  thus  commenced  the  active  cam- 
sition  to  the  ju&nent  of  the  command-  paign,  was  of  the  remilar  army,  consist- 
ing general,  whom  they  have,  at  the  ing  of  part  of  the  2d  regt  of  dragoons, 
same  time,  sought  by  everv  sort  of  de-  under  Col.  Twiggs ;  detachments  from 
vice,  to  put  forward  in  sucli  position,  as,  the  four  regiments  of  artillery,  constitut- 
in  the  event  of  defeat  and  disaster,  would  ing  one  battalion  under  the  conunand  of 
make  him  the  scape-goat.  Bt  Lieut-Colonel  Childs ;  and  portions 

It  has  been  an  ungracious  and  humi-  of  the  3d,  4th,  5th,  7th  and  8th  reffiments 
liating  task,  thus  to  track  the  devious  of  infantry,  with  Ringgold's  and  Dun- 
windings  of  selfish  partisans,  incapable  can's  batteriesof  light  artillery,  and  a  few 
apparently  of  appreciating  the  elevation  engineer  and  ordnance  officers, 
in  which  circumstances  have  placed  The  discipline  acquired  in  the  camp  at 
them,  and  wholly  strangers  to  that  noble  Corpus  Chnsti,  where  large  portions  of 
ambition  which  puts  country  before  all  the  troops  had,  for  the  first  time,  the  op- 
personal  calculation,  and  if  war  is  to  be  portunity  of  seeing  and  learning  the  evo- 
made,  makes  it  with  a  full  conscious-  lutions  of  the  line,  having  mosUy  before 
ness  of  its  evils,  but  with  a  lofty  convic-  been  stationed  in  small  detachments  at 
tion  that  the  honor  of  the  republic  and  widely  separated  posts,  told  with  good 
the  interests  of  humanity  alike  command,  efl!ect  upon  the  long  march  to  the  Bio 
that  it  be  no  little  peddling  parsimonious  Grande,  of  about  180  miles.  At  the  cross- 
war.  From  the  beginning  it  has  been  a  in^  of  the  Arroyo  Colorado,  a  deep  ford, 
party  war,  for  party  purposes,  and  selfish  where  resistance  was  denounced  if  they 
and  sectional  interests,  so  fashioned  and  should  attempt  to  pass,  the  passage  was 
stamped  by  those  who  plunged  us  into  it,  efiected  with  a  degree  of  order,  regularity 
and  so  conducted  wherever  their  infiu-  and  despatch  eminently  creditable.  The 
ence  could  confine  its  operation  within  field  pieces  being  placed  in  battery  on 
partv  limits.  the  bank,  so  as  to  cover  the  crossinjg,  the 

llappily — and  this  brings  us  to  the  con-  advance  was  led  by  Capt.  C.  F.  Smith,  of 
sideration  of  the  second  head  in  our  chap-  the  3d  ait,  with  the  light  companies  of 
ter— the  army  of  the  U.  S.  knows  no  the  2d  brigade,  (WorUi's,)  and  a  more 
party,  but,  looking  to  the  flag  of  the  spirited  movement,  or  one  more  steady 
Union,  and  deeply  imbued  with  love  of  withal,  is,  it  is  conceded,  rarely  wit- 
country,  it  has  won  laurels,  beneath  the  nessed. 

lustre  of  which  we  all  are  proud  to  re-  It  was  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  Mexican 

pose,  and  to  feel  that  humanity,  courtesy  cavalry  corps  of  observation,  on  the  oppo- 

and  disciphne,  not  less  than  daring  valor,  site  bank,  which  withdrew  without  aqy 

have  been  exemplified  and  honored  by  ofller  or   show  of   resistance,  and  the 

their  conduct  whole  personel  and  maUrid  of  the  army. 

The  length  to  which  this  paper  has  al-  men,  ammunition,  artillery  and  wagua 

ready  extended,  will  compel  us  to  abridge,  train  were  safely  crossed, 

more  than  we  desire,  the  summary  it  was  Point  Isabel  was  thus  the  first  place  per- 

pfoposed  to  make  of  the  feats  of  arms  of  manently  occupied  and  garrisoned.    As 

our  soldiers,  but  it  will  be  a  welcome  re-  our  troops  approached  it,  they  perceived 

lief   to  turn  to  it  from  the  less  noble  that  the  ouildings  were  in  flames.    They 

and  exhilarating  spectacle  of  the  selfish  hastened  their  march  and  arrived,  stiu 

scheming*  of  the  Cabinet  at  Washington,  unresisted,  in  time  to  aid  in  extinguish- 

We  have  already  stated  that  on  the  ing  the  conflagration,  and  rescuing  the 

11th  Bfarch  Gen.  Taylor  broke  up  his  town  from  des&uction. 
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Leayili^,  at  ttds  poiat,  his  train  and  Mexican  commander,who  treated  them  aa 

ffeoraa,  with  a  garruon  sufficient — ^with  robberies  and  murders.   Soon,  however,  a 

tiie  aid  of  some  vessels  of  war,  oppor-  more  serious  face  was  put  upon  matters. 

tmadj  arrived  off  the  Brazos,  to  co-ope-  Desertion  was  thinning  the  ranks  of  the 

rste  with  him — to  hold  it  against  attack,  American  army ;  desertions,  it  must  be 

Gen.  Tai^  followed  up  the  left  bank  of  added,  mostly  confined  to  foreign  bom  sol- 

the  Rio  Grande  till  he  came  opposite  Ma-  diers ;  while  that  of  the  Mexicans  was 

tamorms,  and  then  made  his  stand.  daily    increasing.    Arista   having   suc- 

BelbrB  he  began  his  march,  and  during  ceeded  to  the  command  in  chief,  immedi- 

iti  whole  course,  the  General  took  ereat  ately  notified   Gen.  Taylor  of  the  fact, 

pains  to  impress  upon  the  people  and  the  and  summoned  him  to  retire  behind  the 

nthorities,  that  he  was  not  advancing  as  Nueces,  and  to   commence   his  march 

an  enemy,  nor  to  make  war  upon  Mexico,  within  24  hours  ;  failing  whereof  he, 

bat  solely  to  assert  the  right  of  the  U.  S.  Arista,  would  consider  it  an  act  of  war. 

to  Texas  up  to  the  Rio  Grande,  including  The    Mexican   commander  was    cour- 

tfae  free  navigation  of  that  river,  free  teously,  but  firmly   answered  by  Gen. 

aSfce  to  the  Mexicans  and  the  Ameri-  Tavlor,  that,  being  where  he  was  by 

euis.    The  protest  of  the  Prefect  of  Ta^  order  of  his  government,  he  could  only 

■aaCpas,  and  the  warning  at  the  Ar-  retire  from  that  position  by  like  order, 

nyo  Ccdorado,  had  led  to  no  ill  words  or  and  that  meantime  he  was  prepared  and 

01  fondnct,  and  thus  fya  all  wna  blood-  resolved  to  hold  it 

hm.    Two  dnjTOons,  who,  on  the  ap-  Having  ascertained  at  the  same  time, 

pnach  of  Gen.  Taylor  towards  Matamo-  that  the  Mexican  force  at  Matamoras 

at,  had  fidlen  into  the  hands  of  the  Mexi-  was  mainly  provisioned  from  the  sea,  and 

CUB,  were,  upon  the  requisition  of  Gen.  looking  upon  the  summons  of  Gen.  Arista 

Taylor,  fctnriied  to  him,  and,  notwith-  as  decisive  of  hostile  purposes,  Gen.  Tay- 

rtmrfing  the  commotion  which  his  en-  lor  immediately  ordered  the  blockade  of 

fianmeirf  over  against  Matamoras  na^  the  Rio  Grande,  and  thus  cut  off  the  sup- 

tsally  excited  there,  no  overt  acts  of  hos-  plies  of  the  Mexican  camp.    He  was 

tilJCT  were  perpetrated.  nimself,  at  that  time,  distant  some  30  miles 

Gen.  Taylor  at  once  proceeded  to  fortify  from  the  bulk  of  his  own  suppUes,  at 

)m  positiofn,  and  there  ne  lay ;  bugle  an-  Point  Isabel ;  having  at  Fort  Brown  cmly 

npering  to  bu^le ;  and  all  tne  fierce  and  what  was  needful  for  a  few  days.    Ru- 

hmd  array  of  war,  exhibited  on  either  mora  were  soon  spread  of  the  purpose  of 

miie  of  the  river,  and  yet  war  was  there  Arista  to  cross  the  river  and  tnrow  him- 

Koe.  self  between  Fort  Brown  and  Point  Isabel, 

like  first  untoward  incident,  was  the  and  frequent  alerts  in  the  American  camp 
fcippcariDce  of  Col.  Cross,  the  Quarter-  were  occasioned  by  these  rumora.  One 
iffter  in  chief  c^  the  army,  who,  having  in  an  authentic  shape  having  reached  the 
oddeD  out  from  the  camp  unattended,  American  commanoer,  he  on  the  24th  of 
«as  so  more  heard  of.  Gen.  Ampudia,  April  sent  forth  a  detachment  of  dragoona 
ia  coonsaikd  at  Matuoons,  to  the  inquiry  some  50  or  60  strong,  under  die  com- 
wkkemed  to  him  by  Gen.  Taylor,  dis-  mand  of  Capt  Thornton,  to  reconnoitre ; 
ckimed  all  knowledge  of  the  fate  of  Col.  this  detachment  coming  suddenly  upon 
Crms  :  and  it  was  cSlj  after  several  days  a  small  body  of  Mexicans,  without  wait- 
Aat  the  body  was  &und,  mutilated  in  ing  to  ascertain  their  number,  or  choose 
4mih  at  the  hands,  as  seemed  to  be  un-  favorable  ground  for  operatin|\  at  once 
4enlood,  of  some  straggling  rancheros,  charged  upon  the  enemy-— as  Mexicans 
a  sort  of  pfedatory  mounted  peasantry,  in  arms  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  were 
who  had  fallen  in  with,  murdered,  and  considered.  Enga^  beyond  retreat  in 
fobbed  hinL  About  the  same  time,  Laeut  an  unfavorable  position,  surxpunded,  as 
IVxter,  sent  oat  with  a  scout  of  men,  was  was  soon  evident  by  a  greatly  superior 
'  ~  by  a  party  of  these  rancheroe,  force,  the  ^lant  efforts  of  the  detach- 
to  hifl  own  in  number,  and  the  ment  to  disengage  itself  were  in  vain ; 
I  of  his  men  being  rendered  use-  the  officera  were  shot  down  or  disabled, 
by  rain,  they  could  make  no  resist-  and  some  sixteen  officera  and  men,  alto- 
aod  by  the  order  of  their  officer  dis-  gether,  being  killed  or  wounded,  the  re- 
ind  saved  themselves.  The  Lieu-  mainder  were  compelled  to  surrender, 
and  one  of  his  men  were  killed ;  This  was  war,  and  Gen.  Taylor  ao- 

,  however,  were  not  avowed  acts  of  cepting  it  as  such,  immediately  made  a 

w.  Bar  acknowledged  aa  such  by  the  call  upon  the  Govemora  of  Texas  and 
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LowliihiiWi  for  four  i«f[iiiieiitB  of  Tdiin-  the  Mezicaoi  had  every  motive  to  im- 
teert  from  each  State,  to  be  sent  fbrwafd  part  conra^  and  confidence, 
with  the  least  poesiUe  delay.    Appre-  The  small  American  force — ^  few  and 
lieneive,  moreover,  now  that  Uooci  had  faint,  but  fearless  still,"  reduced  hot  ex- 
been  shed,  that  active  operations  might  asperated  by  the  loss  of  precious  Hves  on 
be  undertaken  by  the  Mexican  forces,  to  the  8th,  encumbered  with  an  immense 
cut  him  off  from  his  supfdies  at  Point  provisicm  train  in  the  rear,  which  must  be 
Isabel,  te  General,  leaving  a  small  graard  protected  against  sudden  and  separate  at- 
at  Fort  Brown,  marched  with  his  main  tacks,  white  the  real  battle  snould  be 
foree,  on  the  evening  of  the  3d  May,  to  raging  in  fronts— suffering  for  want  of 
Point  Isabel,  for  the  purpose  of  escorting  food,  and  especially  of  water — aware  too 
thence  his  trains  of  munitions  and  provi-  that  defeat  was  ruin,  not  to  themselves 
Mans.  He  accomplished  the  march  with-  alone,  but  to  the  gallant  and  devoted  band 
oat  encounteriag  any  obstacle ;  and  after  left  in  Fort  Brown,  the  incessant  cannon- 
resting  his  forces  for  a  day,  and  organiz-  ading  of  which  post,  frota  the  opposite 
ing  a  very  large  train,  he  commenced  side,  was  heard  by  Taylor's  force--ooldly 
his  retununff  march  <ni  the  Tth  of  May,  advanced,  and  in  reliance  upon  their  own 
and  after  achrancing  about  12  miles,  and  hearts  and  arms  for  all  that  men  could 
ascertaining  that  a  considerate  enemy's  do,  thev  promptly  acce^ited  the  battle  of- 
feree v^as  More  him,  bivouacked  for  the  fered  them  by  the  Mexicans — and  by  a 
night ;  the  next  moniing  the  army  moved  display,  alike  decisive  and  admirable,  of 
again,  in  honriy  expectation,  and  with  an  skill  and  high  darinff,  in  all  the  anns,  ar- 
anlent  desire  to  meet  the  enemy,  without  tiOery,  infiuvtry  and  hone,  they  swept 
much  concerning  themselyes  about  any  the  enemy  with  slaughter  and  in  confu- 
£sparity  of  numbere.    At  two  o'clock  sion  from  the  field.    We  do  not  repeat 
in  the  afternoon,  at   a  j^ace  until  then  here   the   brilliant   incidents  of  these 
obscure,  but  which  tiie  events  of  that  battles,  nor  reproduce    the  official  <fis- 
day   have  consecrated  to  history,  they  patches  of  the  commander;  dispatches 
found  their  enemy  posted  on  ground  of  nardly  less  admirable  for  modesty  and 
their  choice  at  Palo  AUo ;  the  battle  was  precision,  than  the  acts  they  commem- 
immediately  joined,  and  for  mofe  than  morate  were  for  courage  and  conduct,  be- 
five  houra  it  was  fooffht  with  gallantry  cause  both  the  events  and  the  record  of 
vnsurpassed,  and  wim  decisive  success  them  are  fresh  in  every  mind.  The  over- 
by  an  American  army  of  2,200  men,  throw  of  the  Mexican  army  was  complete 
against  a  Mexican  force  of  6,000  regulara  — it  was  a  rout — and  the  Rio  Grande, 
composed  in  great  part,  of  remmentsin-  which  was  crossed  in  haste  and  terror, 
urea  to  war,  and  led  by  sldluul  chiefs ;  while  swallowing  up  many  a  victim  who 
there  was  too,  a  considerable  irregular  had  escaped  the  sword  of  battle,  inter- 
er  guerilla  force.    Our  galknt  soldiere  posed  an  impassable  barrier  to  the  pur- 
•ie^  upon  the  field  of  victory ;  and  the  suit  of  our  army.     Properly  equipped 
next  morning,  9Ui  May,  sought  the  enemy,  and  provided,  that  army  would  then  and 
who,  it  was  ascertained,  had  been  rein-  there  have  annihilated,  or  made  prison- 
forced  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  era   the  whole   Mexican  force,  and  at 
and  stiU  stood  betwixt  (3en.  Taylor  and  once  taken  possessioD  of  Matamoras.  But 
his  camp  at  Fort  Brown.  arrived  at  the  bank  of  the  river,  neither 
Fierce  and  bloody  as  had  been  the  con-  boats  nor  pontoon  train  were  there  to  en- 
test  of  the  8th,  that  of  the  morrow  was  able  the  troops  to  cross,  and  the  victora 
yet  more  obstinate  and  Moody ;  for  the  were  oUiged  to  look  on  with  unavailing 
position  in  which  the  Mexicans  had  post-  chagrin,  while  their  prey,  almost  within 
ed  themselves — on  the  edge  of  a  wick  their  grasp,  escaped  them ;  because  the 
diapporalj  of  which  they  held  all  the  authorities  at  home,  in  spite  of  repeated 
roads,  and  which,  off  the  roads,  was  im-  caUs  and  remonstrances,  from  Gen.  Tay- 
passable  to  man  or  horse — ^was,  of  itself,  lor,  had  not  provided  the  army  vrith  any 
most  difilcult  of  appproach  and  uneven  ;  means  of  crossing  riven, 
defeat,  then,  might  be  the  destruction  of  It  was,  from  the  very  moment  when 
the  whole  army:  for  Fort  Brown  was  in  General  Ta]^lor  was  first  ordered  toTex- 
tfae  rear  of  the  Mexicans,  and  the  Rio  as,  the  favorite  project  of  the  administra- 
Grande  on  their  right  and  rear.    With  tion,  that  he  should  occupv  the  left  bank 
strength  of  position,  therefore,  superior  of  the  Rio  Orande;  and  that  he  should 
numbers,  and  under  the  eye  almost  of  be  prepared,  at  need,  to  carry  the  war 
one  of  their  capital  cities,  Matamoras,  across  that  river;  yet  tent  they  to  him 
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riit  ani  ilABoir  biiti»  wttok»  a^  oeiB,iBdHion  nMwce*    FronitheBM 

i>r  be  kMl  oeevpM  Pbint  babel  and  tmeof  tbegfoiiiidaiidoftbeooiiteits,dia 

biodkadedtbe  Rao €haBae» mifht bo raa*  veeuhe   depeDded  ybtj  mucb  — much 

dOy  ba;ve  been  tmi^oited  ap  tbe  liver,  more  tban  in  battles    of  connderable 

Bar  tbe  y^  more  coaTenient  and  poit>  nnmbera  U  usual— npon  tbe  individiial 

able  ^oMtofi  trains.    Bittertr  did  die  gal-  judpneot  and  loowess  of  eacb  officer 

lanft  genenl  lament  bis  inanility  to  ayail  anoseparate sanadyor  dettcbment  For^ 

banself  of  all  tbe  consequences  of  tbe  seeing  tbia,  uter  ananging  tbe  order  of 

victories  oftbe8tband9tb.    Inadia-  battle,  abnost  tbe  only  oi£r   gi?en  by 

fmtek  from  Matamoras,  (wbicb  city  be  General   Taylor  was,  tbat  bis   treope 

aotared  witboot  resistance  on  tbe  18tb  **  sbouM  feel  tbe  enemy  witbtbeirbayo»* 

Mayjbstbnswritestotbe  Seoretaiy  of  eta,"  bdding  tbe  cavalry  in  reserve  to  act 

War.  nndar  dite  of  18tb  May :  as  occasion  sboold  reowe.   WeUtndeed 

«<  t  L..    »k     k        *        ^-A  *u  *  ^'^  ^  «der  carried  ont  at  Resaca  de 

Jl^lSSL  liTL*^J2S^  la  Palma.  and  wbenDo«oan»8  dreadful 

^  liaUMl  mesas  for  crossuig  mers,  .^illeiTbad  tozned  tbe  tide  of  battle, 

■ravented  a  complete  protecotioD  of  tbe  Tn-^    i     **'^'*~,  ."^         j^^cT^S 

^ctoryQftbe9th     A  p^atoa  train,  tAe  ne-  wd  Ridgdy  seemjj  bis  conuade  May,  of 

ick  I  atkmtdio  the  depart*  tte  diagoons,  dart%  forwaid  to  stonn  a 


^  efwkUkleMhiUdtotkedepart*  „    ,    « v.  ^        ,^    .. 

im$t  yem-^  would  bave  enablMi  tbe  Mencan  batteiy  witb  borre,  drewby  bia 

J  to  cross,  on  tbe  evening  of  the  battle,  opportune  fire,  tbe  fire  of  the  Mexicans, 

tbe  city,  witb  sll  tbe  srtillerv  snd  the  day  was  omra— for  tbe  steady  bay- 

I  of  tbe  enemy,  and  a  greet  number  of  onet  of  tbe  infontiy  following  up  the 

prieoaen    in  short  to  destroy  tbe  Mencan  sbtngfatering  fire  of  tbe  li^B^  aitUlery, 

«By.    Bnt  I  am  compelled  to  awaU  the  ^id  tbe  impetuous  charge  of  tbe  dia- 

!f!^  *u   .  ^T^w^^.!!  ,      ^  goons,  put  an  end  to  aU  resistance,  and 

isMisM  tbe  town  from  Uie  left  bank,  and  SwwtSretreat  into  tumultuous  flight- 

tbe  mean  tune  tbe  enemy  had  somewhat  •»    r^  ^^^  .^^T^_.       ^Tz  !I!L*li 

wcevered  from  tbe  confiMionof  tbe  fight.  '^"*  Brown  which,  daring  seven  mortal 

Bade«ghtstiU,witbthe3,000menleftfim,  ^7"  •nd  nig*ta,  bad   been  constanUy 

to  Inve  made  a  reqwctable  defonce.**  bombarded  and  cannonaded  from  tbe  o^ 

poeite  shore.  Without  a  single  heayir 
TIm  town  was  occupied  by  Gen.  Tay«  mortar,  with  few  heavy  piecee  of  aitit 
lor  oo  ^e  moiniiy  of  me  18th ;  General  leiy,  with  an  insufficient  supply  of  am- 
Aosta,  after  a  vain  attempt  to  negotiate  mudtioo,  and  a  garrison  of  about  400 
an  armieciee  during  which  both  forces  men,  Major  Brown,  of  the  Ttb  infont- 
Anald  remain  sepuated  by  tbe  river—  ry,  to  whose  fideli^  and  skill  this  fi>rt 
knvinff  abandoned  tbe  place  witb  all  bis  was  intrusted,  bad  maintained,  without 
awailable  force,  leaving  his  sick  and  flinching,  tbe  unequal  fight,  until  on  tbe 
awynied  to  our  mercy.  4tb  day,  by  tbe  expkMion  of  a  shell  be 
Thna  aras  consummated  tbe  first  act  in  was  dangerously  wounded,  and  died 
dK  great  national  drama  of  war,  aiMl  it  on  tbe  very  day,  and  within  bearing,  of 
most  not  be  forsotten  tbat  tbe  glorious  the  victorious  battle,  of  the  9tb.  But  tbe 
actofv  vrere  of  tne  regular  army.  The  garrison  never  dreamed  of  surrender, 
ragimmts  and  compames  were  all  skele-  uougb  often  and  again  summoned ;  and 
tsB  regiments  and  companies,  with  a  sorely  as  they  were  tried,  fcM*  in  tbe  oo- 
namlirr  of  officere  and  non-commission-  casional  lull  of  tbe  fire  upon  them,  from 
ed  offieera  equal  to  fall  war  comple-  very  weariness  sometimes — they  beard 
Beats  of  privates,  while,  in  fact,  tbe  ef-  with  beatin|f  hearts  the  cannonading  of 
isctive  raiik  and  file  of  each  company  tbe  battle  mid  of  tbe  8tb — a  contest  al- 
abont  one-third  of  tbe  war  comple-  most  wholly  of  aitillerjr — and  when  tbe 
This  excess  of  officers  wiU  ex-  sun  went  oown  tbat  night,  and  no  tid- 
at  once,  in  a  great  measure,  tbe  inffs  came  of  tbe  result,  these  beleaguer- 
« .of  tbe  troops,  and  tbe  unusual  ed  few  still  abated  naught  of  heart  or  of 
amofftion  of  casosiltaes  among  officers,  hope  still  bad  foith  in  tbe  foitadsa  of 
ne  gallant  T^^otbs  whom  the  nation  had  their  country,  and  in  tbe  vakr  of  tfaeir 
•dacaitod  at  West  Point,  and  five-tixths  eomradee;  and  tbe  next  day  when  tbe 
of  all  tbe  officers  engaged  on  tbe  Rio  cannonading  was  renewed,  and  the  aound 
Gfaade  were  mdoates  of  tbe  BGlitary  and  rush  ot  men  came  nearer  and  near- 
Academy — baa  many  of  them  never  seen  or,  they  foh  then  tbat  oun  was  tbe 
amy  before— yet  no  veterans  could  conquering  cause,  and  finally  firom  their 
evinoed  moce  vakir,  more  steadi-  ramparts  Uiey  saw,  and  by  some  distant 
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Inrt  well-directed  diote,  increased  the  cborie  I  pnrsued.    The  pr opotition  on  tlk 

oonfiisimi  and  the  danoer  of  the  Mexi-  P«t  of   General  Ampudia,   which     had 

can   rent  and  ffight  acreae  te  river ;  ^^  Jf  do  in  determiniae  my  course  ii 

and  then  soon  Opened  their  arms  and  the  matter,  was  bwod  on  tBeground  thaj 

hearts  to  receive  and  welcome  back  their  "^.xFI^JT^^^.^aJS!^^^ 

ownvictoriousbrethren,exnltingintheir  JS^^r^^^^SchT^^^^^^ 

success,  and  mourmng,  as  men  and  sol-  knowing  the  result.)  which  was  then  un^ 

diers  only  mourn,  the  precious  comrades  der  consideration  by  the  proper  autbori- 

#ho  were  to  return  no  more.  ties,  and  which  he  (Gen.  Ampudia)    had 

From  this  period    the  war   assum-  no  doubt  would  result  favorably,  as  the 

ed  a  new  aspect     Thus  far  the  reg-  whole  of  his  neople  were  in  favor  of  peace. 

ulars  alone  had  done  the  work.    Now  If  so.  I  considered  the  effusion  of  blood  not 

large  bodies  of  volunteere  were  poured  ^^^1  unnecessary,  but  improper.     Their 

fbrUi,  and  soon  an  army  of  some  20,000  f<^ce  was  also  considerably  larger   than 

men  was  under  the  command  of  Tayter.  J?"^  *nd  from  the  size  and  poamon  of 

The  various  towmi  on  the  Rio  Grinde  ?f  ^JT^w 'lh'!!'ll".!l''«^^^^ 

■  _       .  .J       J  /•    11  It ;   so  that  the  greater  portion  of  ttieir 

were  in  succeimon  occupied,  and  ftmlly  ^      ^^  ^^^  the  whole.*^had  they  been 

the  march  to  Monterey  was  midertaken,  disposed  to  do  so,  could,  any  night,  have 

and  that  strong  city,  strong  by  posiUon  abandoned  the  city,  at  once  entered  the 

and  by  art,  and  garrisoned  oy  a  regular  mountain  passes,  and  effected    their  re- 

fbrce,  numericaUy  superior  to  the  whole  treat,— do  what  we  would !    Had  we  been 

of  that  volunteer  ana  regular  displayed  put  to  the  alternative  of  taking  the  place 

against  it,was,  after  several  days'  bloody  bv  storm,  (which  there  is  no  doubt  we 

fighting,  captured.    The  conduct  of  the  ■hould  have    succeeded    in   doing.)  we 

volunteere  in  these  trying  scenes  was  should,  in  all  probability,  have  lost  fifty  or 

remarkable  for  steadiuMsSider  fire,  and  *  **^^^*^    °»*»    «  ^u!?\*^'^*^  ^ 

i».,w>fn«^f»  i^  •f^.^ir       an.<^«  .kl«,«^  wounded;  which  I  wished  to  avoid,   atf 

unpetuosity  m  attack.     They  showed  ^^       '  ,^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^^ 

themselves  worthy  rivals  and  competl-  ^^^^  if  Vdistant  one.    I  Sso  witKed  to 
tOTs  with    the  regalare.     The  gaUant  ^^oid  the  destruction  of  women  and  child- 
Watson,  of  the  Baltimore  battalion,  laid  ren,  which  must  have  been  very  great  had 
down  his  life  while  leading  a  charge  in  the   storming  process  been  resorted    to. 
the  streets  of  the  city,  and  other  brave  Besides,  they  had  a  very  large  and  strong 
men  of  the  Ohio  and  other  regiments  fortification,  ashort  distance  from  the  city, 
seded  their  devotion  to  country  with  which,  if  carried  with  the  bayonet,  mort 
their  blood  have  been  taken  at  a  great  sacrifice  of  life ; 
It  has  been  made  a  matter,  if  not  of  re-  J^i*  'f**^  «?[,  ^^  ^\<^  heavy  or 
preach,  at  least  of  that  sort  of  comment  Jl"!?"^ '!5L^i!K'i|ir^^  M?.k!*'?/'^ 
SSSdi  wpundsas  much  as  decided  cen-  ^^  '^^^^P  ''^  to  take  it  by 
sure,  against  Gen.  Tayter,  that  he  should  ^^     »pp™«»«- 
have  permitted  this  city  to  capitulate        rf^^  i^  ^  language  of  a  commander 
upon  what  are  caUed  such  easyterms ;  ^j^  ^qows  howtodSspise  the  clap-tiap 
imdwe  find,  by  a  private  letter  from  the  of  his  profession-and  no  profession  i^ 
General   himself,   w^ch,  while    these  withoutit— who,  amid  the  wildest  scenes 
riieete  are  passing  throujgrh  the  press,  has  ^f  ^^^  ^nd  the  excitement  of  victory, 
(mort  indiscreeUy,  and,  in  our  judgment,  preserves  the  serene  baknce  of  his  mind, 
unjurtifiably)  been  thrust  before  the  pub-  J^j  jg  neither  afraid  nor  ashamed  to  lis- 
Uc  by  a  very  lU-judginff  fnend,  that  the  ten  to  the  voice  of  humanity,  in  thus  con- 
war  departnient  and  the  Executive  joined  Biunmating  a  triumph,  which  could  not 
in  the  (imti  condemnation.  The  General's  be  more  complete,  though  it  might  have 
answer  is  conaolete,  alike,  we  should  ap-  teen  more  doubtful,  and  would  certainly 
wehend,  to  military  judgment  aiMl  to  that  have  been  more  bloody,  if  extorted  from 
of  humamty  and  duty.    Here  it  is:  the  resistance  of  resolute  despair. 


c« 


At.i.      L.,.  .  *      ,    ,   .  We  are  prevented,  by  want  of  space. 

Although  the  termsof  capitulation  may    ^^  Mowing  up  the  progress  of  these 


Uon  which  we  occupied,  (otherwise  they        ,   „,    ,      .  «.  *u    i  -.  u    • 

might  come  to  a  difierent  conclusion  in  re-  wis  Wool  and  Kearnev ;  the  last  having 

gara  to  the  matter,)  yet.  on  due  reflection,  performed  a  inarch  and  accomplished  re^ 

I  see  nothing  to  induce  me  to  regret  the  suits  of  the  greatest  moment  and  (fiffl* 
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evbj.    It  most  raffice  to  say  of  each  and  tion  of  these  rewards  is  by  the  Constitii- 

aD  of  thes9  commanders,  and  of  their  tion  confided,  had  not  one — ^not  one — for 

troops,  regular  and  volunteer,  that  they  the  men  whose  blood  and  bravery  won 

have  abondantly  jostled  the  confidence,  these  memorable  days.    Party  and  per- 

and  commended  themselves  to  the  grati-  sonal  calculations — base,  mercenary  and 

tode,  of  their  ooontry ;  and  thlt  the  peo-  unprincipled— directed  the  choice  of  the 

twin  not  forget  them — however  party  new  officers,  and  together  with  barren 
[ers  nviy — wl  with  some  few  refleo-  words  of  thanks  from  Congress,  and  trea- 
tioDs,  suggested  by  this  idea,  we  must  cherous  compliments  thronffh  the  war 
dose  this  paper.  department  from  the  Elxecutive,  the  gal- 
If  we  mive  not  wholly  failed  in  pre-  lant  soldiers  of  the  Rio  Grande,  recdved 
aenting  oor  views,  it  is  made  quite  clear  the  intelligence  that  the  same  Executive, 
by  the  statements  here  ffiven,  that  from  to  them  tSe  fountain  of  honor,  had  pass- 
tbe  moment  he  was  on&ed  into  Texas  ed  them  all  by  in  entire  neglect,  uid 
nntil  the  present,  there  has  been  a  settled  scattered  among  unknown  aira  untried 
purpose  to  make  General  Taylor  the  men,  the  commissions  which,  on  every 
•cape-coat  for  any  calamity  that  should  principle  of  justice,  policy  and  gratitude 
befid  the  army,  while  the  little  men — the  belonged  to  themselves. 
very  little  men — ^whom  the  caprice  of  po-  And  now  again,  when  at  Monterey,  mo- 
polar  elections  has  placed  on  the  pinna-  deration  and  humanity  put  their  crown 
clfs  of  power,  sought  to  reap  all  the  hon-  upon  victory,  we  have  these  speculators, 
or  and  cdtU  of  victory.  Justice  to  the  at  a  safe  distance,  in  the  blood  and  suf- 
army  has  proved  no  part  of  the  policy  of  feringsof  the  army— expressing  insidious 
those  who  sent  this  army  forth  to  unequal  regr^  that  the  extremest  terms  were 
war ;  unequal,  less  by  disparity  of  num-  not  demanded  of  the  enemy — that  more 
bers,  great  as  that  was,  than  by  inade-  blood  was  not  shed — ^when,  by  abstaining 
qoate  supolies ;  and  the  most  disgraceful  from  slaughter,  which  might  possibly  at- 
proof  of  tms  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact —  ter  all  have  been  unavailing,  almost  all 
which  an  honorable  nature  cannot  re-  the  good  results  of  the  most  successful 
cord,  nor  a  just  people  recall,  without  a  contest  were  obtained, 
tingling  sense  of  sname— that  within  a  We  hardly  dare  trust  ourselves  to  char- 
few  bnef  days  of  the  reception  at  Wash-  acterize,  as  they  seem  to  us  to  deserve, 
iagtoo,  oflhe  intelligence  of  the  decisive  the  callous  indifference  of  the  adminis- 
aad  glorious  battles  at  Palo  Alto  and  Re-  tration  to  the  shedding  of  blood,  while 
■aca  de  la  Palma  and  Fort  Brown—  thdr  own  is  safe,  and  to  danger  from 
battles  which  saved  a  tottering  adminia-  which  they  are  exempt ;  nor  their  cold 
tzmtioQ  from  the  total  condemnation  injustice,  which  lured  on  galUnt  spirits  to 
which  the  popular  voice  had  begun,  in  so  the  combat,  and  then  snatched  from  their 
Barked  a^;nanner,to  pronounce  upon  it —  victorious  hands  the  coveted  prize.  But 
the  head  of  the  administration  being  au-  we  have  here  sought  to  put  upon  record, 
tbofizad  to  commission  some  thirty  offi-  by  the  testimony  of  facts  and  dates,  the 
cers  in  a  new  regiment  of  mounted  proofsof  these  things,  that  they  may  wit*  i 
riflemen,  just  created  by  law,  gave  not  ness  at  need — ^to  the  present  and  the  fu- 
ooe  of  those  commissions  to  anv  of  the  ture — that  as  Whigs,  not  less  than  as 
gallant  men  who,  on  these  bloody  fields,  Americans,  we  disclaim  all  fellowship 
Lad  so  nobly  sustained  the  honor  of  the  in,  or  responsibility  for,  an  administration 
eoontry,  and  proved  their  title  to  promo-  which  coldly  speculates  upon  the  blood 
tioo.  Congress  had  voted  thanks— the  and  laurels  of  the  brave ;  which  would 
naiioo,  by  acclamation,  had  uttered  appropriate  their  fruits  to  the  mean  ajxl 
tiMfik*  to  these  modest  and  victorious  pitiful  purpose  of  a  perranal  party,  while 
nldiers;  hot  of  reward,  in  the  way  of  denying  to  the  galbint  soldiers  themselves, 
tKfir  nfofession,  the  only  reward  they  not  only  favor,  hot  justice. 
k>ok  lor,  the  haiKl  to  which  the  distribu- 
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THE    HAPPY    PAIR. 

FROM     THE     GERMAN     OF    OOETHE. 

The  Gods,  benignly  from  above, 
Smile  on  the  ha^py  pair  in  love  ; 
The  warmest,  fisurest  weather  in  May, 
Is  not  80  warm  and  fair  as  they. 

How  stand  they  gazing  each  at  each, — 
In  the  glances  of  their  eyes. 
Their  whole  souls  melt  and  languish. 
Panting  quick  with  ecstasies ; 
They  are  clasping  hands  in  hands. 
While  a  sweet  delicious  anguish 
Knits  their  hearts  in  lasting  bands. 

A  balmy,  vernal  atmoeilhere, 
Their  full  souls  around  them  breathe ; 
They  are,  ye  Gods,  your  likeness  here, 
Your  likeness,  Gods,  beneath ! 


THE  CASTLE  BY  THE  SHORE. 

FROM  THE  GERMAH  OF  UHLAND. 
BT  WILLIAM  BARBER. 

• 

"  Kxow'sT  thou  the  lofty  castle, 

The  castle  on  the  shore  ? 
Gonds,  roseate  and  golden, 

Around  the  summit  soar. 

<*  It  seemetfi  as  'twould  enter 

The  glassy  wave  below, 
Or  mount  aloft,  aspiring. 

Where  clouds  at  evening  glow." 

"  I  know  the  lofty  castle. 

The  castle  by  die  shore, 
With  moonbeams  playing  round  it. 

With  mist-wreaths  covered  o'er. 

•*  The  voice  of  wind  and  ocean. 
Oh !  seemed  it  glad  to  thee  ? 

Did  lofty  halls  re-echo 

With  minstrelsy  and  glee  ?" 

"  No !  every  breeze  and  billow 

Lay  silent  nnd  unstirred ; 
One  tearf al  song  of  sorrow 

From  out  tSe  halls  I  heard.  ** 

**  tHdst  thou  behold  above  thee 
The  monarch  and  his  queen, 

The  ^ow  of  purple  garments, 
Of  golden  crowns  the  sheen  ? 

"  And  thither  did  they  carry 

With  joy  a  lovely  maid. 
The  sun  himself  scarce  nobler. 

With  hair  of  golden  shade  7" 

**  I  saw  the  aged  parents. 

No  crowns  with  flashing  ray, 

B«t  sorrow's  sable  garments — 
The  maid  had  passed  away !" 
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FESTUS.* 

Our  anthor,  we  have  said,  has  do  dra-  carnation  of  something ;  that  is,  a  signifi- 
matic  power ;  he  cannot  pass  oat  of*him-  cant  form,  involving  a  consubstantiation 
fldf  into  other  minds,  so  as  to  express  of  the  thing  sigmfied  with  the  form 
their  thoughts  and  feelings ;  but  merely  signifying,  as  man  is  a  consubstantiation 
practises  a  sort  of  ventriloquism ;  ex-  ofsoul  and  body.  To  the  true  poet,  un« 
presses  his  own  thoughts  and  feelings  doubtedly,  the  facts  and  forms  of  nature 
under  other  names ;  and  if  he  cannot  do  become  sjrmbolic ;  he  incarnates  his 
moold,  cannot  organize  the  elements  of  life  in  them ;  informs  them  with  his  pas- 
character  into  incBvidual  unity,  much  less  sion ;  makes  them  embbdy  and  express 
can  he  organize  several  characters  into  his  meanings ;  in  a  word,  he  creates  the 
dramatic  unity.  But  there  is  a  further  spiritual  elements  of  thought  and  the  ma- 
qnestion,  namely,  whether  and  how  far  terial  elements  of  nature  into  organic 
he  evinces  any  truly  poetic  power.  Mil-  unity,  and  thus  speaks  in  symbols,  instead 
too,  far  example,  has  little  mamatic  pow-  of  propositions.  When,  for  example,  Ben 
er,  and  Wordfeworth  still  less ;  neverthe-  Jonson  says, 

S^g'^eror^hiughK^-  ••SU-,h|e,be.tridthe..„«t..„d.t.etcUed 

ings,  they  express  them  poeticaUy ;  that  j^,  ^^^^^  ^^^^  jj        „ 

is,  ibey  express  them  in  images,  not  in 

popositions.    Shakspeare,  as  everybody  and  when  Coleridge  says, 

knowis  keeps  himself  entirely  out  of  his  .,  _.  •      i.  i    u    j 

^pre^ntati^is;  sets  objects  and  cW-  ^oiU  round  in  its  Je^'pSrsiS^^"'' 

tm  before  us,  as  nature  does,  and  lets  n,  ,^     ^^  -^  ^^^  ^^^  „ 
WM  see  them  with  our  own  eyes.    Milton 

and  Wordsworth  transfuse  themselves  here,  we  see,  the  thought  is  incorporated, 

into  whatever  they  represent,  so  that,  to  consubstanUated  with  the  image ;  and 

see  the  objects  they  set  before  us,  we  if  we  undertake  to  disembody  the  thought 

bave  to  lo(^  through  their  eyes ;  never-  into  a  proposition,  we  shall  inevitably 

Ihfknr,  they  do  give  us  objects,  not  mere  lose  it. 

impressions ;  their  thoughts  and  feelings  If  this  be  a  just  account  of  symbolic 
are  imaged  forth,  not  merely  uttered ;  writing,  we  shall  find  very  little  of  it  in 
are  OTganiied  into  sensuous  forms,  which  "  Festus."  For  symbols,  he  gives  us 
stand  out  before  the  mitid  objectively  and  mere  similes ;  uses  the  facts  and  forms 
independently,  hke  the  living,  organic  of  nature,  not  to  embody,  but  only  to  il- 
forms  of  nature.  Here  is  obviously  in-  lustrate  his  meaning ;  nay,  he  often 
voiced  a  process  of  creation ;  thought  seems  to  use  the  illustration  rather  for 
and  image  are  moulded,  are  created  into  its  own  sake,  than  for  the  sake  of  the 
«^gmnic  unity.  This,  then,  is  to  make,  thing  illustrated ;  he  has  a  morbid  hunt- 
to  create,  as  nature  creates ;  and  this  is  ing  after  analogies,  and  is  perpetually 
what  we  mean  by  poetry.  tormenting  truth  and  nature  to  get  them. 
One  of  onr  author's  eulogists  says,  Accordin^y,  we  have  never  seen  a  bode 
^  nature  is  as  rife  with  symbols  to  this  so  stuffed  with  figures,  and  rarely  seen 
poet  as  she  is  with  facts  to  a  common  ob-  one  so  barren  of  imagination.  He  gives 
■erver."  We  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  us  thoughts  and  images,  not  in  concres- 
wbat  this  writer  means  by  symbols,  when  cence,  but  in  collation ;  instead  of  con- 
he  instances  "  Festus ,"  as  an  example  taining  and  expressing  the  thought,  the 
a£  symbolic  writing.  The  remark,  how-  image,  if  image  it  can  be  called,  merely 
ever,  involves  a  very  correct  idea  of  po-  lies  alonc^side  the  thought,  as  a  kind  of 
•try,  tbooffa  a  very  gross  misstatemei^  analogtcfQ  illustration.  His  power  is 
in  regaitTto  the  book.  **  Festus,''  it  not  synthetic,  creative,  but  merely  ag- 
aetium  to  as,  is  iniK>  wise  replete  with  gregative ;  the  elements  are  not  fused,  or 
iiTmbols,  but  with  mere  analogies,  which  even  welded,  but  only  tied  together.  He 
US  writer  faas  probably  mistaken  for  has,  indeed,  a  good  degree  of  subUe^  in 
■jmbob.    A  Bymoal,we  take  it,  is  an  in-  detecting  analogies,  ajid  an  unheeding 

*  *  Continaed  from  p.  61. 

▼.— «0.  XL  9 
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vanity  or  fondneBs  for  using  them, which  these,  they  are  merely   laid  together; 
often  startles  the  reader  on  a  first  pern-  there  we  have  a  coalescence,  here  a  mere 
sal,  but  is  pretty  sure  to  weary  him  on  a  analogy,  between  them.    We  will  sub- 
second,  ana  disgust  him  on  a  third.  This  join  two  more  passages  from  "Festus," 
is  shown  in  his  constant  use  of  the  word  to  illustrate  our  meaning  still  further. 
like,  as  though  he  saw  a  resemblance  be-  ^^  _       ^        ^,      .       u*  /  r  r^  jv 
tw^n  the  £&ought  and  the  figure,  but       ^SSn   ov«  uf  '^°'** 
could  not  idenUi^  them  ;  so  that,  instead  LikeT  st^rbi^rd*  winging  the  stiU  blue 
of  having  the  one  m  the  other,  we  have           ^jj. .                      ^    ® 
the  one  arid  the  other.     Take,  for  iUus-  ^nd  then  again,  at  other  times,  it  rises 
tration,  this  passage  from  Wordsworth  :  slow,  like  a  cloud  which  scales  the  sky,  all 

••The  moft  alluring  clouds  which  mount  ^^^  jusTov^eThcad  lets  itself  down  on  us. 

the  sky  ^  ^,    .    r  Sometimes  we  feel  the  wish  across  the 

Owe  to  a  troubled  element  their  forms ;  q^j^^ 

Their  hues,  to  sunset ;"  j^^^^^  y^^^  ^  ^^^^^  tearing  up  the  sky, 

Or  this,  from  Ben  Johnson :  '^'""^^e  world  *^  ^'"''^  ^"^^  ^"^  ^'^^ 

**  Mom  riseth  slowly,  as  her  sullen  ear  The  slip." 

Had  all  the  weights  of  sleep  and  death  ^^  ^^^  j^  ^^  ^^  j^^^,^       ,    ^  ^ 

She  is"no^t  ro^y.'fingered,  but  swol'n  black ;  ^use,  whom  he  encounters  on  tlie  plawt. 
And  her  sick  he^  is  bound  about  with  Venus,  where  the  author  is  manifestly 
^iQQds  ^^  "^®  v^T^  torrent,  tempest,  and  whirl- 
As  if  she  threatened  night  ere  noon."  wind  of  his  passion,"  and  therefore  would 

naturally  be  as  poetical  as  he  possibly 

Or  this,  from  Shakspeare  :  could.    Speaking  of  "  the  great  bards  of 

..  ^  i>       •  u^  Greece  and  Rome  and  his  own  master- 

c     r      *!.   ♦    A      """'li'^-yfl''^^'  bind,"  the  hero  goes  on  to  describe  them 
Scarf  up  the  tender  eye  of  pitiful  day ;  V^  » 

And,  with  thy  bloody  and  invisible  hand,  "  ™®"' 

Cancel,  and  t'ear  to  Diences  the  great  bond  „  j^  ^y^^  ^^rds,  to  be  read  with  many 

Which 'keeps  me  pale  !**  ^  heaving 

In  these  passages,  the  thou^t  is  given  ^^  ^^J^l"^'  ^  '  P^''*'  ^^^  '"'''^  '"^ 

m  tbe  image,  as  the  soul  m  thebody ;  ^     ^j^;  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^    ^^  ^^ 
the  two  are  perfectly  organized  together,  ©arth, 

00  that  in  grasping  one  we  get  them  both,  ^nd  meltinr  in  a  covenant  of  love. 

Now,  compare  with  these  the  following  Left  here  a  bright  precipiute  of  souU 

passages  from  Festu»:  Which  lives  foreier  through  the  lives  of 

"And  thy  love  ever  hangs  about  my  heart.  nasWog'by  fiU  Uke  fire  from  an  enemy's 

Like  the  pure  pearl- wreath  which  enrings  *      front—  ^»^»>j  • 

tny  brow.  Whose  thoughts,  like  bars  of  sunbeams  in 
••••••         *  shut  rooms, 

"  Truth  and  falsehood  meet  in  seeming,  'Mid  gloom  all  glory,  win  the  world  to 

like  light— 

The  leaf  and  shadow  on  the  pool's  face."  Who  make  their  very  follies  like  their 
•         «•••••  souls, 

"  Thi.  ttme  ,weet  world .  '^'"*d\'  **"  '"""^  "•'*"  "^'^  *  "«^ 

Which  thou  woold'rt  deem  elern.1. 1  .b.11  s^i^^  i„«,^,i,  imperfecUon  bewtiful- 

l».j:c"uo„«.ckb.ck.MtheUd...h.n...  ^"Trer^S""'"'  '"••'    "   "•" 

*****  Like  the  white  nebulous  matter  between 
**Th«  wild-flower's  tendril,  proof  of  fee-  stars, 

bleness.  Which,  if  not  light,  at  least  is  likest  light : 

Proves  strength ;  and  so  we  fling  our  feel-  Men  whom  we  build  our  love  round  like 

ings  out,  an  arch 

The  tendrila  of  the  heart  to  bear  us  up."  Of  triumph,  as  they  pass  us  on  their  way 

R,.!!  i^  ^  .1   .  .    ^t.    ^  To  glory  and  to  immortality — 

wiU  be  seen  at  once  that,  in  the  former  ^^  ^^^  ^  thoughts  possess  us,  like 
passages,  the  iniaffe  is  used  to  express,  ^  passion 

w  the  latter  to  iUustrate  the  thought ;  Through  every  limb  and  the  whele  heart ; 
in  those, the  two  are  grown  together;  in  whose  words  • 
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UnBt  v,  M  eaglet  haunt  the  motmtain  than  of  time  and  place ;  the  onI}r  nnity 
air ;                                                'it  can  boast  is  in  the  paper  and  binding. 

Thod^bta   which    command   all   coming  We  cannot  make  the  parts  stand  together 

timea  and  minda,  in  o„  thonghts,  cannot  make  them  blend 

^^^^^^'^^l^J^^^^-^^f^^'^f'  into  one  result.    As  the  work  is  but  a 

Deep^m^lhe  heart,  as  meteor-stonea   in  ^^^^^^^  ^f  jj^^i^ted  members,  with- 

Dropped  from  acme  higher  sphere.*'  ^^\  ^7  l»^°g  P?^^''  ^  harmonize  and 

nmte  them,  so,  of  course,  It  seems  to  the 

Tins  the  author  frequently  tumbles  out  retrospect  unusually  crowded  with  mat- 

a  hoge  rabblement  of  thoughts  and  fig-  ter,  as  ^  things  scattered  seem  more  nu- 

ana,  io  such  a  way,  that,  while  grasping  merous  than  composed ;"  we  remember 

the  ooe,  we  lose  the  other ;  the  Dody  b^  many  parts,  because  there  is  nothing  but 

oomea  a  mere  corpse  and  the  soul  a  mere  parts,  no  whole,  to  be  remembered.    A 

fhoat  in  our  embrace.    He  often  stimu-  genuine  work  of  art  might  contain  much 

■lea  the  mind,  indeed,  but  seldom  feeds  more  matter,  and  yet  seem,  in  the  recol- 

it ;  is  always  provoking  the  desice  of  lection,   to   contain    less,   because  we 

something,  but  withholding  the  perform-  should  think  of  it  as  one  and  entire  ;— 

aace ;  rarely  brinfs  the  mind  anything  forget  all  the  parts,  and  retain  the  whole, 

to  lay  bold  of  and  rest  upon,  as  an  ex-  And  the  parts  are  often  no  better  in 

temal,  ohfectiTe  support,  but  keeps  it  in  themselves  man  in  their  relations  to  oth- 

a  putajma  of  effi>rt  to  balance  and  sta^  ers.    As  the  whole  b  but  a  collection  of 

ifiielf  OQ  its  own  shadow.    In  a  word,  it  incoherent  passages,   so  purticular  pas- 

ia  not  thing1^  but  his  perceptions,  that  he  sages  axe  oiten  but  collections  of  incohe- 

4eiag^  in  showing  us ;  and  objects  seem  rent  thoughts.   When  he  would,  apparent- 

d  DO  value  to  him  but  for  the  analogies  ly,  make  us  believe  him  absorbed  in  some 

he  can  &od  or  fiancy  between  them.  single  passion  or  purpose, — a  condition 

What  we  have  been  saying  of  particu-  which  would  be  a}^  to  bring  aU  his  move- 

kr  passages,  holds  equally  true  of  the  ments  into  sympathy  and  unanimity,— 

work  as  a  wiiole.    It  haff  no  vitality,  no  he  cannot,  or  will  not,  keep  true  to  our 

afgaaic  nnity ;  is  at  best  but  a  string  of  state  of  mind  through  the  same  speech, 

hi  ait  I.  the  thin^  that  connects  bein^  no  or  even  the  same  sentence.  There  is  a  he- 

pait  of  the  things  connected :   nouing  terogeneousnees  in  consecutive  though 

glows  oat  of  w&t  has  gone  before,  or  — a  mutual  repulsion  between  them — so 

mwa  into  what  comes  after ;  the  parts  that  they  will  not  lie  together  in  the 

3b  ■ol  rilaDy  cohere  at  all,  do  not  come  mind ;  lest  the  effect  should  not  be  stait- 

ahng  to  hvinf^  continuity,  but  oiUy  in  a  ling  and  original  enough,  he  heaps  tctte- 

aart  of  mechanical  joxtapoaition.  Though  ther  incongruities.    We  will  give  a  tew 

Ae  wotk  mboonds  in  ckanges  and  shift-  specimens,  though  the  book  is  so  full  o[ 

laga  beyoiid  almost  any  otner,  it  has  no  them  that  we  hardly  know  what  ones  to 

nal  faugieaa ;  is  always  gyrating,  never  select    The  first  is  from  the  hero : 
arfnnciiif :   and,  so  fiir  as  we  see,  it 

■ftkea  Ime  diflerenoe  whether  we  begin  "  Oh !  I  waa  glad  when  something  in  me 

it  erne  ^^  and  read  towards  the  other,  said, 

m  begin  in  the  middle  and  read  towards  Come,   let  ua    worship  beauty !   and  I 

hodi  e»fe,  or  begin  at  both  ends  and  read  ^  j        *  V    *  *   «  ^      u  •      u  *<•      j 

kma^^^n^.    The  book,  in  short.  Apd  went  about  to  find  a. brine,  but  found 

B  m  no  sense  an  organizaUon  of  ele-  enough  to' 

bat  amply  an  aggregation  of  frag-  ^j.^y  j  met  with  where  I  put  up  prayers, 

;  of  fragments,  too,  not  drawn  to-  Aud  bad  them  more  than  answered ;  and 

by  any  mutual  affinity,  but  hekl  at  auch 

inether  from  without ;   the  parts  con-  I  worshipped,  partly  becauae  others  did, 

tSn^  within  themselves  no  reason  why  Partly  becauae  I  could  not  help  myself ; 

tfey  are  theie,  and  not  elsewhere,  or  why  But  none  of  these  were  for  me,  and  away 

ter  are  so,  and  not  otherwise ;  but  bun-  I  ^«nt.  champing  and  choking  in  proud 

Aid  mp  without  order,  or  method,  or  con-  I^*^  >. 


,  aad  ififierii^  fi«n  a  woHl  of  I»  »  burning  wrath  that  not  a  sea  could 
art,  aa'  a  chaos  differs  from  a  worid.  *^''^' 

after  reading  it  we  have  a  vagoe  Truly,  '*  there  is  no  composition"  in  these 

I  of  many  things,  we  have  no  statements.    If  he  wanted  to  worship 

of  the  work  as  a  whole.    It  beauty  so  much,  and  found  plenty  of 

mutj  of  interest  or  of  eflbct,  ahtiaea  ifbfBte  hia  prayen  were  more 


than  answered,  and  where  he  cofold  nev-  in  this  way :  If  we  have  power  to  walk, 
er  worship  enough,  why  did  he  conclude  then  we  cannot  help  walking ;  or,  if  we 
none  of  them  were  for  him ;  why  wor-  can  help  walking,  then  we  have  no  pow- 
ahip  so  reluctantly,  and  finally  tear  him-  er  to  walk.  The  lomc  of  the  second  re- 
sell away,  brimful  of  wrath  and  ven-  mark  we  take  to  be  Uu's :  spirit  is  to  soul 
geance  7  In  another  place,  the  hero  be-  as  wind  to  air ;  {herefart^  some  of  these 
gins  one  of  his  most  brilliant  speeches  by  bodies  are  pure  spirits,  others  '*  soulical*' 
saying :  bodies.    Such,  we  say,  appears  to  be  its 

logic ;  its  TManingi  we  presume,  will  be 

**  Merit  or  demerit  none  I  see  obvious  enough  to  every  one  at  a  glance. 

In  nature,  human  at  material ;         ,  ^,  Now,  what  shall  be  said  of  an  author 

In  passions  or  affections,  good  or  bad.  ^^^  jnroduces,  or  of  a  public  that  praises, 

A  1-^1   /•  -.u  u  u   J    1  socJi  stuff  as  the  above,  under  the  name 

A  httle  further  on,  however, he decbires:  ^^^^r^    But  does  any  one  say  there 

"  Why.  Conscience  is  ?  T^^  \^^  ^^  "  ^^  ^"^  '^^  ^^^\ 

The  basest  thing  of  all ;  its  life  is  passed  ^«*  ^^  ^^»  ^^  "?  excuse  but  nature  V 

In  justifying  and  condemning  sin ;  Then  we  answer,  these  things  are  utterly 

Accomplice,  traitor,  judge  and  headsman,  falw  and  unnatural ;  they  are  not  true  to 

too."  anything  whatever,  unless  to  the  author's 

''mvine  insanity  of  dreams  :**  and  even 

And  shortly  afterwards,  he  breaks  out :  if  they  were  ever  so  natural,  it  is  not  the 

business  of  art  to  dish  us  up  the  offal  and 

"Oh!  evcrythinff  dregs  of  nature.     Nothing  but  a  diseased 

To  me  seems  good,  and  lovely,  and  im-  craving  for  the  notoriety  of  fools  or  mad- 

mortal ;  nMn ;  nothing  but  a  restless  desire  to  at- 

I?''  T^i^nL^^'iilln  L'^nftL??'  ^"^  ^ttoutioS  by  provokiug  ridiculo  and 

Nought  wrong  in  man  or  nature.  contempt,  could  ivVr  indole?  men  or  bo3rs 

Here  we  learn,  that,  though  there  be  Jo  ^jlk  like  the  dramatis  persons  of  this 

good  and  bad  passions  and  Sections,  yet  «»? y  ^  ^e  do  not  see  how  any  one 

Siere  is  no  meS  or  demerit  in  them;  could  give  such  a  represent^on  of  them, 

that,  though  aD  things  are  morally  indif-  ^^^  he  had  forsaken  truth  and  nature, 

ferent,  ccrascience  is  the  worst  thing  of  f^  been  fon»ken  by  them ;  that  is,  un- 

all ;  that,  though  there  be  no  such  thing  lesshe  had  bec<w  a  bar  or  a  lunatic, 
as  right  or  wrSig,  everything  is  good  and      ,  The  book  »,  if  possible,  still  more  r^ 

beautiful;  and liat,  thourf  conscience  pJe^  ^^h  rhetorical  than  with  k)gical 

is  the  worst  of  all  things,  yet  there  is  no-  incongruities.    His  exquisite  perception 

thing  wrong  in  man  or  nature.    The  of  an^wes  often  leads  him  to  we  them 

nwrt  specimSn  is  from  the  same  person,  ^^^ere  there  are  none  to  be  seen.    Thus, 

describing  to  one  of  his  lady-loves  the  be-  Lucifer,  speaking  in  heaven,  says : 

ings  and  objects  he  has  encountered  on  „  . 

some  of  his  excursions  with  Lucifer :  ^,^^^  ^^^^^^  height,  of  air  o'er  which  I 

reign, 

"  There  is  no  keeping  back  the  power  we  ]d  agony  of  glory,  to  these  seats  ?'* 

have  ; 

He  hath  no  power,  who  hath  not  power  to  What  does  he  mean  by  ravenous  heights 

use.  of  air  ?   We  cannot  make  the  words  Imng 

Some  of  these  bodies  whom  I  speak  of  are  together  into  an  image  at  all.     Does  he 

Pure  spirits ;  others,  bodies  soulical.  ^ean  that  the  heights  of  air  are  greedy, 

For  spirit  is  to  w>ul  as  wind  to  air."  ^^  ^hat  they  are  bfack  ?-that  they  have 

,  ^ ,  the  stomach  or  the  plumage  of  the  raven  ? 

We  confess  ourselves  unable  to  istei^  Again,  in  the  same  speech,  addressing 

pret  this  passage ;  as  nearly,  however,  the  Almighty,  he  says : 
as  we  can  judge,  the  logic  of  it  is  this : 

He  bath  no  power,  who  cannot  use  it ;        <•  Father  of  spiriU,  as  the  sun  of  air  r 
therefore,  he  who  hath  power,  cannot  help 

using  it    But  perhaps  the  meaning  is :  We  cannot  perceive  anv  reeemblance  be- 

He  who  hath  power,  cannot  keep  irom  tween  the  relation  of  the  sun  to  air,  and 

using  it ;  therefore  be  who  can  keep  from  that  of  God  to  his  creatures.    In  another 

nainff  his  jwwer,  hath  none.    So  much  place,   Festus,   after    relating    several 

form  logic  of  this  profound  remark ;  its  things  that  have  happened  to  him,  goes 

fntfJk,wepreaQiiie,caQbemAdeappaieat  on: 
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-Atlm.  came  lof«,  not  wbenoe I  tonght  edge  ?    But  perhaps  edge  is  some oneof 
nor  thought  it,  the  intestines  whicn  we  are  not  acquaint- 
As  <m  a  ruined  and  bewildered  wipht  ed  with.     Elsewhere,  the  hero  assigns, 
Rises  the  roof  he  meant  to  have  fort  for-  ^  ^ig  reasons  for  caUing  upon  God,— 

m,  *  *i„*  1      ^        f  "That  the  feeling  of  the  boundless  bounds 

Now,  IS  pot  tint  a  queer  explanation  of  ^11  feeling,  as  the  welkin  doth  the  world." 
the  coming  of  kive  ?    That  love  often  ^ 

rteab  upon  us  when  and  where  we  nei-  This  we  cannot  understand  enough  to 

tiier  expect  nor  desire  it,  we  know  very  criticise  it    It  seems  to  us,  like  many 

wdlfrom  experience ;  and  we  can  easily  other  parts  of  the  book,  to  contain  a  great 

QziderBtand  how  a  bewildered  man  might  ileal  of  expression  where  noUiing  is  ex- 

rtray  under  the  roof  he  meant  to  shun ;  pressed.     We  will  add  a  few  more  speci- 

hut  we  cannot  conceive  how  "  on  a  be-  mens,  without   attempting    to    analyze 

wUdered  wi^t  rises  the  roof  he  meant  them.    The  first  is  from  a  hdy,  calling 

to  have  \ot^^'    Again,  the  hero,  speaking  attention  to  his  piano : 
of  himself  and  his  lady-love,  says : 

**  Hush  !  its  tones ; 

•*  And  we  They  melt  the  soul  within  one,  like  o 
Grew  like  each  other,  for  we  loved  each  sward, 

o^«r ;  MbeU  sheathed  by  lightning.** 
Sbs,  mild  and  generous  as  the  sun  in  spring. 

And  I,  like  earth,  all  budding  out  wiui  In  the  next,  the  voice  of  one  singing  is 

^^"  described  as 

^^'  ''l^'vi^\€Z^i^''-  *^''''"''  "A  'Oft  rich  lone,  a  rainbow  of  nreet 
m  spring,  and  he  bke  the  earth  in  spring.  Bounds 

and  yet  they  grew  like  each  other.  What  j^^  spanniig  the  soothed  sense." 
a  mnerence  there  must  have  been  be- 
tween them  !    In  the  description  of"  the  Is  not  this  somewhat  like  setting  Niaga^ 
etil  spirit  of  the  universe  impersonate,''  ra  to  music,  and  playing  it  on  a  fid^  ? 
il  is  said  :  Here  is  a  descri{^on  of  patience  under 

fifrief  I 
**  Perdition  and  destruction  dwelt  in  him. 

Like  to  a  pair  of  eagles  in  one  nest."  **  She  never  murmured  at  the  doom  which 

made 

Why,  tfaks  is  like  setting  a  grand  object  ^«  eorrow  that  contained  her,  as  the  air 

More  u«^  and  then  throwing  a  mote  into  Infolds  the  orb  whereon  we  dwell." 

the  eye  to  aid  our  vision  of  it     The  de-  ,-«     r  n     •      •   r       *i.    u      » 

Kxnioa  floes  on  •  "®  foUowing  is  from  the  hero's  account 

^^  *^  of  the  author,  or  rather,  the  author's  ac- 

-  HoUow  and  wasteful  as  a  whirlwind  was  co^n*  o^  himself : 

His  soul ;  bis  heart  as  earthquake,  and  en-  .«  All  things  Ulked  thoughts  into  him.  The 

gulphed  tea  went  mad. 

World  upon  world."  And  the  wind  whined,  as  »twere  in  pain, 

to  show 

How  was  his  heart  like  an  earthquake,  if  Each  one  his  meanins ;  and  the  awful  sun 

it  smDowed  world  upon  world  ?    Festus  Thundered  his  thoughts  into  him ;  and  at 
somewhere  expresses  his  dread  of  old  night 

ace  thus :  The  stars  would  whisper  theirs,  the  moon 
^^  sigh  hers." 

- 1  h^  the  thought  of  wrinkling  up  to  ^^  .^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^U^^  ^^  ^^^ 

The  toothlike  aching  ruin  of  the  body,  heard,  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  addre^ 

With  ibe  heart  aU  out,  and  nothing  left  but  ing.  or  seeming  to  address,  themselves  to 

0^,»  the  ear.    But  especially,  as  the  sun  does 

not  ordinarily  appear  at  all  in  a  thunder- 

h  >*"***>!%*»  aching  ruin  bat  another  ex-  shower,  we  do  not  see  how  he  could  ap- 

fKwmm  for  wrinkling  up  to  rest  ?    Or,  pear  to  do  the  thundering, 
amtlwy  two  distiiK^Uiinffs,  which  meet        The  author  frequency  runs  an  idea 

lUfUki    in    M  age  1    What  can  he  through  several  successive  fibres,  until 

■saa  by  saying  that  when  a  man's  heart  the  Tver's  thoughts,  dandled  about  from 

M  all  out,  there  m  nothinff  left  but  edge  7  figure  to  fi^^ure,  lose  both  the  idea  and 

liaiBumadeupaltog^ierofheartaDd  themselves  in  a  sort  of  poetical  bag : 


1^  F^^'  [Feb., 

< 

A  A   I        "J?i"  ^  *  .f*^f ^***  «^'<'» ,  *' Hamlet,  Do  you  see  yonder  cloud,  that's 

And  always  hath  its  tail  within  its  mouth,  almost  in  shape  of  a  camel  ? 

As  if  It  ate  Itself,  and  moraled  time  ;  Poloniua.    By  the  mass,  and  'tis  like  a 

Jlu  VDorld  is  like  a  children's  merry- go*  camel,  indeed. 

^,r^<^nd>'       .      .  Hamlet.    Methinks  it  is  like  a  weasel. 

What  men  admire,  is  carnages  and  hob-  Polonius.    It  is  backed  like  a  weasel. 

*>»«••"  Hamlet.    Or,  like  a  whale  ? 


»» 


„                 ,  Polonius.    Very  like  a  whale. 
Here  is  another : 

..  _,,         .  ^  ^    ^    ^      r.        .  ^  *^  ^^y  ^®  author  frequently  goes 

••Thus  saith  the  bard  to  his  work :  /am  on  comparing,  and  comparing,  and  com- 

Thy  god,  and  btd  thee  Itve,  as  my  God  paring  a  thing,  until  there  isliothing  but 

I  liTfo;  die  with  thee,  soul  of  my  soul !  SX"^^  1  \^  '^!''    ?T^"^  "J^ 

Thou  earnest  and  wA^Ut,  sunWu,  from  t^^  ^'^l  ^«?»^  »?^  ^^ro)^fin  inirror, 

mom  to  eve  ;  which  so  breaks,  and  scatters,  and  mul- 

And  smiledst  fire  upon  my  heaving  heart,  ^PJIf  ^  ^®  image,  that  the  eye  gets  be- 

Like  the  sun  in  the  sea,  till  it  arose  wildered,  and  takes  no  impression  at  all ; 

And  dashed  about  its  house,  all  night  and  ^^^  piece  of  the  mirror,  by  itself,  might 

mirth,  be  good  for  something,  but  all  of  them 

Like  Ocean's  tongue   in  Stafia's  stormy  together  are  worse  tfian  none.    In  the 

_^  ^^®-           ,  examples   we  have    given,  tiie  author 

iT\^.t  T"^^^  Tu"^.'?  ''*^  ^^l  .  ^^  to  have  thrown  in  figure  after 

'}^V^              ^®  ^"^  ""^  ^"^^  fig^»  not  because  they  suitel  his  pur- 

Full  Sm'S;^  fire."  ^l  »>"t  becau^  he  had  them   in  his 

mind,  and  wanted  to  dispose  of  them. 

Lest  there  should  not  be  enough,  we  wiU  ^^^"^  *1^  thoughte  and  illustr^ons  dark- 
add  one  more,  stiU  finer  :  ^^.  ^**  perplex  each  other,  because  his 

mind  gets  so  captivated  by  some  slight 

••The  bard's  aim  is  to  give  us  thoughts  ;  *"»aIogy  between  them,  as  to  lose  sight  of 

his  art  the  many  diflferences,  in  which  another 

Lieth  in  giving  them  as  bright  as  may  be.  mind  can  hardly  help  losing  the  analogy. 

And  even  when  their  lodes  are  earthy.  It  is  this  thing,  among  others,  that  makes 

_    "tUl,  the  book  so  difllcult  to  read.    Though 

If  onened,  hke  geodes,  they  may  be  found  one  of  the  shallowest  books  we  have  ever 

£r ""  w    ^5*1!^°^'  "P?^y  loveliness.  seen,  it  is  one  of  the  hardest  to  under- 

teii^l^^T™"^    •  ''''*         '  '^^'    W®  ^"^  follow  the  meaning, 

Burned  ^d   cooled,   burned  again,  and  t^P^???::^,"?  ^'  is,  because  the  author 

cooled  again  keeps  diverting  us  from  it ;  throws  in  so 

A  thought  islike  a  ray  of  light-complex  P^y  inaptitudes  and  imnertinences,  that. 

In  nature,  simple  only  in  effect ;  before  we  reach  the  end  of  a  thing,  we 

Words  are  the  motes  of  thought,  and  no-  ^a^e  totally  forgot  the  beginning.     The 

thing  more  ;  imagery  is  in  no  wise  taken  up,  and  assimi- 

Words  are  like  sea-shells  on  the  shore ;  latea  aind  incorporated  with  the  idea,  but 

they  show  glued,  or  nailed,  or  plastered  on  ;  and 

where  the  mind  ends,  not  how  far  it  has  thus  overlays  and  hides  what  it  should 

been.  have  been  made  to  express. 

staioSed  ^^           •  soldier-like,  be  Perhap^  ^e  shall  not  have  a  better 

And  roug^;  looked  over.    The  dress  of  tZ^.x^^lZ^i^l^^^^  certain  pas- 

wor<&,  sages  in  the  book  which  we  are  utterly 

Like  to  the  Roman  girl's  enticing  garb,  ^^ '^^*T,^  ^^***»  ^^  ^^"^  ^  character^ 

Should  let  the  play  of  limb  be  seen  through  ^^-    The  first  is  from  the  hero's  speech 

it,  <^t  the  centre  of  the  earth,  expressing  hie 

And  the  round  rising  form.    A  mist  of  desire  to  return  to  the  surface : 
words. 

Like  halos  round  the  moon,  though  they  «« Thee,  agy  world,  thee,  universal  heaven, 

enlar^  And  heavenly  universe  !  thee,  sacred  eeat 

vT?^   «^       thoughU,  make  the  of  intellective  Time,  the  throned  stars, 

light  less."  fi^xA  old  oracular  Night,  by  night  as  day 

_, .          ,  To  me  thou  canst  not  but  be  beautiful ! 

This  rather  beats  the  passage  in  the  Whether  the  sun  alllight  thee,  or  the 

pwy :  moon. 
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Enbajed  in  clouds,   mid  starry   islands  **  The  sunbeam  swerved  and  grew,  a  breath- 
round,  ing,  dim. 

With  mighty  beauty  iotindate  the  air  ; —  For  the  first  time,  as  it  lit  and  looked  on 
Or  when  one  star,  Wn  a  great  drop  of  him  ; 

Hf^ktf  His  forehead  faded — pale  his  lip,  and  dry— 

Frmmker  fmll^ftctming  umhangi  tremU'  Hollow  bis  cheek,  and  fever  fed  his  eye. 

itfiw, —  Clonds  lay  about  his  brain,  as  on  a  hill, 

Fe«,  Hke  a  tear  from  her  the  eye  of  night.  Quick  with  the  thunder  thought  and  light* 
Let  fail   o*er  nature**   volume  ae   $he  ning  will. 

reade  ; —  His  clenched  hand  shook  from  its  more 
Or  when,  in  radiant  thousantit,  each  $tar  than  midnight  clasp, 

reignt  Till  his  pen  fluttered  like  a  winged  asp. 

In  imparticipable  royalty ^  Save  that  no  deadly  poison    blacked  its 
Leaderlen,  uncontrasted  with  the  light  lips : 

Wherein  their  light  is  lost,  the  sons  of  fire,  'Twas  his  to  life  enliehten,  not  eclipse. 

Arch  clement  of  heavens ;    when  storm  Tbe  young  moon  laid  her  down  as  one  who 

and  doad  dies. 

Debar  the  wtortal  vision  of  the  eye  Knowing  that  death  can  be  no  sacrifice. 

From  wandering  o*er  thy  threshold — ^more  For  that  the  sun,  her  god,  through  nature's 

and  more  night, 

I  lore  thee,  thinking  on  the  splendid  calm  Shall  make  her  bosom  to  grow  great  with 
Which  tMunds  tbe  deadly  fever  of  these  light. 

days."*  Still  he  sate,  though  his  lamp  sunk,  and  he 

strained 

The  next  is  from  the  same  person,  allud-  His  eyes  to  work  the  nigbtness  which  re- 
in^, obviously,  to  his  early  doings  in  the  mained. 

way  of  poetry  :  Wun  pain  !  he  could  not  mike  the  light  be 

wanted, 

-  Ob !  to  create  within  the  mind  is  bliss ;  And  soon  thought's  wizard  ring  gets  dii- 
And,  shaping  forth  the  lofty  thought,  or  enchanted. 

lovely.  When  earth  was  dayed,  was  marrowed,  the 

Weeeek  not,  need  not  heaven :  and  when  first  ray  ,   ,   . 

th«  thought.  Perched  on  his  pen  and  diamonded  its 

Ckmdy  and  Mhapele»$,fir$t  forms  on  the  ^     way;— 

wnnd^,  The  sunray  that  I  watched ;  which,  proud 

Slow  darkening  into  some  gigantic  make^  to  mark 

How  the  heart  shakes  with  pride  and  fear.  The  line  it  loved  as  deathless,  there  died 

as  heaven  ^9ix)L — 

quakes  under  its  oum  thunder  ;l  or  as  Died  in  the  only  path  it  would  have  trod, 

inight,  Were  there  as  many  ways  as  worlds  to  God ; 

Of  old,  the'mortal  mother  of  a  god.  There  in  the  eye  of  God  again  to  burn. 

When  fint  she  saw  him  lessening  up  the  As  aU  men's  glory  into  God's  must  turn." 

skies. 

In^tlS^e  at^giZfZT^st  .  Now.  «nB  any  one  have  the  goodness  to 

«i  •        »www5  loww,  w«»  gu€n  •  ^ell  US  what  all  this  means  ?    **  The  bnes 

^    *  have  under  meanings  ?"    But  have  they 

One  more  pwwage,  we  presume,  will  suf-  ^Y  «PPer  meanings  ?    On  the  whole,  we 

See.    It  is  from  the  Muse,  giving  Festus  ^^^on  there  is  no  meamng  in  them ; 

tm  account  of  a  sunbeam  she  seems  to  ^^  ^^  whole  thing  is  mere  nonsense  or 

have  spent  a  day  with :  >nere  glory,  done  up  in  a  wrappage  of 

transcendental  mud.    One  article  of  our 

-  And  but  this  mom.  with  the  first  wink  ^H^^l^'^  creed  is,  "believe  thou  art  in- 

^  I  ight^  spired,  and  thou  art  f  and  surely  nothing 

A  soAbeam  left  the  sun,  and,  as  it  sped,  but  the  most  invincible  faith  in  his  own 

I  fcUowed,  watched,  and  listened  what  it  inspiration  could  ever  have  induced  him 

said."  to  perpetrate  such  passages  as  the  above. 

Being,  and  believing  himself  to  be,  in- 

Hsre  foflows  the  snnbeam's  speech,which  spir^,  he  was  of  course  bound  to  utter 

we  omit  on  account  of  its  length.    Well,  whatever  came  into  his  mind,  or  into  the 

the  Muse  kept  eaves-dropping  ^wut  the  place  where  his  mind  ought  to  be,  pre- 

•■abeam,  nstil  it  came  where  "  a  boyish  auminff  it  to  be  very  true  and  very  deep, 

bani  nte  suing  night  and  stars  for  his  even  though  he  could  not  himself  under- 

iwmd,"  wbe^k) !  stand  it    Well,  we  are  rather  inclined 
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to  think  be  was  inspired,  bat  with  such  a  therefore,  their  wridnffs  are  not  full  of 

conceit,  and  affectation,  and  lust  of  ori-  "  great  dark  meanings/'  as  of  "  nothing," 

ginality,  that  he  spontaneoasly  rejected  according  to  the  state  of  mind  the  reader 

truth  aiid  sense,  ana  took  to  falsehood  and  happens  to  be  in ;  the  very  objects  they 

nonsense,  as  offering  him  a  wider  field,  bring  before  him  cut  off  his  virion  of 

and  less  competition.  transcendental  infinitndee ;  and  they  do 

But  our  author  is  armed  at  all  points ;  not  give  him  the  satisfaction  of  feeling 

and  we  know  very  well  that  whatever  that  **  he  finds  nothing  in  them  but  what 

censure  we  may  aim  at  him  on  this  score  he  brings  to  them."    But  men  are  liable 

must  inevitably  rebound  upon  ourselves,  to  err ;  that  is,  unless  they  be  "  inspired," 

Hear  him  :  .-4it  least  with  confidence  in  their  own 

inspiration. 

«•  All  rests  with  those  who  read.    A  work  But  our  author  has  other  ways  to  attract 

or  thought  attention  besides  wadinij  in  the  mud,  and 

Is  what  each  makes  It  to  himself,  and  may  ^^^  ^^  the  chief  is-^^ng  on  sUlts. 

Be  fim  of  great  dark  meanings,  like  the  ^^  ^ave  never  seen  a  boSk  so  filled 

With  shoals  of  life  rushing ;  or  like  the  w^^^?"  ^^^^  extravagances  and  exag- 

^|.^                             °  geradons.    He  does  not  merely  step,  but 

Benighted  with  the  wing  of  the  wild  dove,  strides  from  the  sublime  into  the  ridicu- 

Sweepine  miles  broad  o'er  the  far  western  loiw ;  rushes  over  the  line  in  a  perfect 

woods,  g&llop;    From  his  representations,  one 

With  mightyglimpses'of  the  central  light —  would  think  he  considered  works  of  na- 

Or  may  be  nothing— bodiless,  spiritless."  ture,  like  works  of  art,  to  be  just  what 

each  one  made  them  to  himself.  As  he 
According  to  this  principle,  unintelligible  finds  nothing  in  natural  objects  but  what 
jargon  is  just  as  good  as  anything — ^nay,  he  brings  to  them,  so,  of  course,  he  finds 
better,  because  it  sets  no  limit  or  re-  the  same  things  in  them  all ;  that  is, 
straint  to  the  reader's  perceptions.  Where  sees  the  same  great  dark  meanings  every- 
there  is  nothing  to  be  seen,  of  course  one  where.  This  extreme  subjectiveness, 
is  at  liberty  to  see  whatever  one  chooses,  this  perpetual  substituting  of  his  own 
There  is  this  great  advantage  in  total  feelings,  and  fancies,  and  sensations,  and 
darkness,  that  one  **  finds  in  it  nothing  conceptions,  for  external  objects,  is  incom- 
but  what  he  brings  to  it ;"  and  such  is  patible  with  ever3rthing  in  the  shape  of 
the  plan  upon  which  much  of  this  book  truth  and  nature.  To  say  that  a  man 
seems  to  have  been  written.  Other  au-  perceives  the  same  things  everywhere, 
thors  seem  to  have  thought  that  the  mind  is,  to  say  he  has  no  perceptions  what^ 
was  to  feed,  not  on  itsdf,  but  on  some-  ever ;  at  least,  no  true  ones.  He  who 
thing  oat  of  itself ;  that  it  was  to  grow  sees  all  things  to  be  of  the  same  shape, 
and  thrive  by  assimilation,  not  by  intro-  and  size,and  color,  and  quality,  of  course 
spection ;  and  that  it  was  to  rise  by  lay-  sees  nothing  as  it  is.  This  is  not  seeing 
ing  hold  of  something  without  and  above  things,  but  only  dreaming  them — making 
it^lf — ^not  by  pulling  &way  at  its  own  a  world  for  ourselves,  instead  of  accept- 
ears.  They  tnerefore  regarded  truth,  in^  the  one  God  has  made  for  us ;  and 
beauty,  nature,  as  something  objective  things  dreamed,  of  course  are  of  no  con- 
and  external  to  the  mind ;  something  sequence,  save  to  him  who  dreams  them, 
that  the  mind  was  to  go  out  aAer,  and  nor  even  to  him,  save  while  he  is  dream- 
submit  to,  and  learn  from.  Accordingly  ing  them ;  and  he  who  goes  about  dream- 
they  aimed  at  giving  the  reader  some-  ing  awake,  and  substituting  his  dreams 
thing  to  grasp  and  understand ;  objects  for  things,  is  what  we  call  a  lunatic,  not 
to  see,  aim  light  to  see  them  by ;  in  a  a  poet  To  be  sure,  we  ought  not,  and 
word,  to  teach  him,  and  feed  him,  as  they  we  mean  not,  to  blame  the  lunatic  for 
had  been  tau^t  and  fed — ^instead  of  sur-  uttering  his  lunacy ;  but  we  do  mean  to 
rounding  him  with  darkness  and  vacuity,  blame  sane  people  (if,  indeed,  they  be 
where  ul  things  should  be  just  what  he  sane)  for  calling  his  utterings  poetry, 
made  them  to  himself;  and  where  his  We  digress. 

niind  might  snuff  back  its  own  exhala-  To   return  to    the  work  before  us. 

tions,  and  project,  and  realize,  and  enjoy  There  is  no  calmness,  no  repose^  no 

its  own  figments,  and  fancies,  and  dreams,  equanimity  about  it  Scorning  the  modes- 

and  passions,  with  no  obiects  to  check  its  ties  of  nature,  the  author  is  perpetuaUy 

freedom,  or  tame  its  self-will,  or  humble  working  himself  into  a  spasm,  a  very 

its  pride,  or  rebuke  its  vanity.  Of  course,  paroxysm  of  poetry.   Free,  natural,  spon- 
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taneoofl  moireiiieDts  are  not  original  and  She  laid  her  fingnr  on  him,  and  he  felt, 

torprising  enoag'b  ;  so  be  goes  into  con-  As  might  a  formless  mass  of  marble  feel 

vulffloos,  and  writhinga,  and  distortions,  While  feature  after  feature  of  a  god 

and  feau  of  "  ground  and  lofty  tumbling."  Were  being  wrought  from  out  of  it. 

To  ootsingalfotbera,  he  strains  his  voice  She   spake,  and   his  love-wildered  and 

into  a  monotonous  squall ;  lest  his  work  ^^    idolatrous  soul 

aboold  not  throw  aD^tber^  into  the  shade,  ^^^^  w^""  airy  music  of  her  words 

he  cotors  everything  till  it  glares;  thai  ^Me'^^n'l  ^^'^^^^^'^^■'^^y'^^''''^ 

he  may  overtop  all  competition,  he  runs  He  looked  upon  her  beauty,  and  forgot, 

everything  up  as  high  as    he   possibly  As  in  a  sense  of  dreaming,  all  things  else  ; 

can.  and  so  of  course  runs  them  all  up  And  right  and  wrong  seemed  one,  seemed 

into  a  dead  level.     Thus  his  work  is  nothing; 

chiefly  made    up    of  the  pinnacles  of  She  was  beauty,  and  that  beauty  every- 

tfaings ;   taking  its  start  where  nature  thing. 

leaves  off,  and  ending  in  a  wearisome  "«  !?oJ^.f  ^  upon  her  as  the  sun  on  earth. 

flat  of  snperlativearDiamonds,  double-  Until,  like  him,  he  gazed  himself  away 

mA.ww1    ^JZL    -«j    »»a.j:»»   J.:«k«,„-  From  heaven,  so  domir ;  till  he  wept, — 

retmea   stars,  ana    unfading  rainbows,  Twr^^t.  ^^  ^*  k^««,   —  «  .*^...n  ^k«.^i^ 

v«„ 1    i_  •  1      ^j*    •    1  r  Wept  on  her  bosom,  as  a  storm*cnargea 

aeavenl J  faarmomes,  and  paradisaical  fra-  cloud 

fiances,  agonies,  ecstacies,  suns  risen  Weeps  itself  out  upon  a  hill." 

OD  midday,  darkness  organized,  seventh 

keapens,    and    central   hells,  creatures  Here  is  something  from  the  hero  about 

firded  with  lightning  and  shod  with  sun-  himself: 

beams,   eyes    revolving  lightning,   and       „  ,  ^    ,       ,       ,  .  ^  ,  .^  . 

TOds  revolving  deatTand  fire  i— these,       ^^  hath  endowed  me  with  a  soul  that 

t^  '  w"^u^'  w"^  ^f  '^P^^  ""^  An  ekment  o^and  above  the  world'.  : 

4e  b«k      We  will  subjoin  a  few  exam-  g^^  ^^e  price  one  pay.  for  peril  is  moun- 
pies  in  this   kind.    Here  is  the  heros  tain.  high. 

accooirt  of  a  scene  between  himself  and  There  is  a  sense  beyond  the  rock  of  death— 

<tte  of  his  bdy-loves :  A   woe  wherein  God  hath  put  out  hi. 

strength — 

"I  came  and  knelt  beside  her.  A  pain  past  all  the  mad  wretchedness  we 
The  electric  toach  solved  both  our  souls  feel, 

toother.  When  the  sacred  secret  hath  flown  out 
Tboi  come,  the  feeling  which  unmakes,  of  us, 

undoc.  And  the  heart  broken  open  by  dee^  care — 

Wkich  tear,  the  sta-like  soui  up  by  the  The  curse  of  a  high  famishing  spirit, 

'^•'»>  Because  all  earth  but  sickens  it." 
Aad  Usbc*  it  in  M:orn  against  the  dcie.. 

Twice  did  I  madly  swear  to  God,  hand  Here  is  something  more  about  himself: 

cUnched, 

nat  not  even  He  nor  death  should  tear  ««  Enough  shall  not  fool  me.    I  fling  the  foil 

her  from  roe.  Away.    Let  me  but  look  on  aught  which 
Tliea  first  we  wept ;  then  closed  and  clung  easts 

together ;  The  shadow  of  a  pleasure,  and  here  I  bare 

Aad  my  heart  shook  thi.  building  of  my  a  heart  which  would  embrace  a  bride  of 

breart,  fire. 

Like  » live  engine  booming  up  and  down,  pleasure,  we  part  not.   No.   It  were  easier 

hU  feU    npon  me  like  a  snow-wreath  To  wring  God*,  lightning  from  the  grasp  of 

thawing;  God." 

Kerer  were  bliss  and  beauty,  love  and  woe,  «« What  are  year,  lo  me  ? 

bvekd  and  twined  together  into  madneM,  Traitor.!  that  vice-like  fang  the  hand  ye 
As  is  that  one  wild  hour."  lick  : 

Ye  fall  like  nnall  birds  beaten  by  a  storm 

b  the  ncit,  the  same  person  is  describing  Against  a  dead  wall,  dead.    I  pity  ye. 

ki<  fe^Dgs  towards  another  of  his  fair  On !  that  such  mean  things  snould  raiM 
friend.,  meaking  of  himself  in  the  '^  third  hope  or  fear ; 

nji^iiiar.*'  Those  Titans  of  the  heart,  that  fight  at 

Heaven 

did  but  look  upon  him,  and  his  blood  And  sleep  by  fit.  on  fire ;  wKow  .lightest 
Slnabed  deeper ,even  from  hi.  inmo.t  heart;  stir  *. 

r«r  at  each  glance  of  thoee  aweet  eye.  a  An  earthquake.** 

wol 

Loaked  Ibrtli  as  from  the  azure  gates  of  Here  b  something  rather  grand  about  htB 

own  poetry: 
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*•  His  words  a  universe  of  superlatives  is  but  a  uni- 

Felt  like  the  things  that  fall  in  thunders,  verso  of  nothings.    Besides,  by  always 

_,    '^^^^^^^     ,       .        ,    ,    1.       ,     ji.  ,  attemptinff  thus  to  force  a  grand  effect, 

The  mind,  when  in  a  dark,  hot,  cloudful  ^^  author,  as  might  be  expected,  strikes 

Doth' make  metallic,  meteoric,  balMike.  ^  ^.^^  ^  "^  v°WK^  ^^  ^"^  T![^ 

He  .pake  to  spirits  with  a  spirit^s  tongue,  Jfnsibihties  on  which  the  effect  depends. 

Who  came  compelled  by  w(zard  word  of  Our  minds  are  suscepuble  in  proportion 

truth,  ^  "^^y  ^^  deucate ;  and  in  proportion 

And  ranged  them  round  him  from  the  ends  as  they  are  delicate,  are  they  disabled  for 

of  heaven."  going  by  all  attempts  to  force  them  along, 

Accordingly,  true  poetry  is  modest  and 

And  here  is  something  about  old  age :  reserved ;  implies  more  than  is  expressed ; 

**  means  more  than  meets  the  ear ;"  espe- 

•«  Yet  some  will  last  to  die  out  thought  by  cially  avoids  making  what  is  inexpressi- 

thought,                     ^ ,.    .     ^     .   ,  ble  ridiculous,  by  attempting  to  express 

And  power  by  power,  and  bmb  of  mind  j^.  ^nd,  by  shunning  all  extremes;  by 

Like  lamT.  ipon  a  gay  device  of  glass,  1^P»"»  back  much  ttat  is  thought  and 

Till  aU  of  soul  that's  left  by  day  and  dark ;  *^^Sl  ^V  shadings    softemngs,  and  con- 

Till  even  the  burden  of  soipe  ninety  years  coalings,  so  that    part  is  seen,  imagined 

Hath  crashed  into  then  like  a  rock ;  shat-  part ;    in  a  word,  by  observing  the  harmo- 

tered  nies  and  proportions  of  things,  it  sends  our 

Their  system,  as  if  ninety  suns  had  rushed  thoughts  beyond  itself  to  Uiat  nature  of 

To  ruin  earth, — or  heaven  had  rained  its  which  it  is  the  offspring  and  the  repre- 

stars."  sentative.    Nature  seems  to  work  very 

much  on  the  principle  of  offering  as  little 
We  could  fill  pages  with  just  such  as  possible  to  the  eye,  and  leaving  as 
passages,  but  we  presume  these  are  much  as  possible  to  the  thoughts.  Ac- 
enough.  Even  if  he  begins  with  a  good  cordingly,  in  most  of  her  productions,  and 
thought,  well  expressed,  he  is  pretty  sure  in  aU  of  her  best  productions,  there  is  a 
to  run  It— into  the  ground— before  he  manifest  inclination  to  roundness,  aa 
gets  through.    Here  is  an  instance :  though  she  knew  this  to  be  the  form 

whicn  unites  most  matters  with  least 

«« Who  can  mistake  great  thoughts  ?  show.    Where  this  modesty  of  nature  is 

They  s«ze  upon   the  mind,  arrest  and  violated,  and  everything  exposed  to  the 

s^ch,                  ,        „       ,       .  «yo — ^flattened  out,  so  to  speak,  into  visi- 

wbdl    "                             "  ^  bility--of  course  there  U  Nothing  left  for 

Pii.k  rllL-  ;♦  1:1,^  i.:.,^^.  «.,«•  ,^^A^  ^e  nwnd  and  the  feelings  to  do. 

liusn  o?er  it,  like  rivers  over  reeds,  ^^ i_, ,  .  ,  ^  ,  '  •    j 

Which  quiver  in  the  current— turn  us  cold,  Probably  no  poet  has  be^  praised  so 

And  pale,  and  voiceless,  leaving  in  the  '""^h  by  the  judicious  as  Shakspeare ; 

brain  and  all,  who  have  praised  him  under- 

A  rocking  and  a  ringing — glorious,  standingly,  have  praised  him,  because  he 

But  momentary — madness,  might  it  last,  was  true  to  nature  and  to  llfo— true  to 

And  close  the  soul  with  heaven  as  with  a  facts  and  things  as  they  appear  to  the 

*^-"  common  sense  and  feeling  of  mankind. 

Doubtless  much  of  his  excellence  as  a 

Assuredly  nothing  is  less  poetical  than  poet  was  due  to  his  singular  purity  of 

this  lust  of  exaggeration — this  fanati-  heart ;  his  freedom  from  everything  like 

cism  of  effect.    There  is  no  poetry  in  it,  vanity  ajid  selfishness ;  his  willingness  to 

because  there  is  no  truth.    It  is  utterly  make  his  character  everything,  himself 

false ;  false  to  nature  and  to  the  human  nothing ;  to  keep  behind  his  subject,  in- 

mind ;  false  to  all  that  is  within,  and  all  st^  of  getting  upon  it    Had  he  beeo 

that  is  around  us.    It  results,  at  best,  in  less  bumble   and  receptive,   he  would 

mere  tumidities,  which  may,  indeed,  look  have  been  less  productive ;  had  he  turned 

very  plump  and  solid  at  first,  but  wliich,  his  thoughts  inward  upon   themselves, 

under  a  little  scarifying,  at  once  collapse  rather  tluin  outward   upon  nature,  and 

into  the  merest  platitudes.    The  truth  is,  preferred  his  own  consciousness  of  truth 

there  are  real  differences  in  things ;  dif-  and  right  to  all  external  embodiments  of 

ferences  of  color,  of  size,  and  of  quality ;  them,  ms  works  would,  no  doubt,  have 

to  make  them  all  of  the  same  color,  is  to  seemed  as  important  to  himself  as  they 

discokMT  them  all ;  to  represent  them  all  do  to  us,  and  as  insignificant  to  us  as 

alike,  is  to  misrepreseDt  tbem  all ;  and  they  did  to  himself.    On  the  other  hand. 
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viny  cf  our  mntborV  Hteruy  vieee  pr&>  position.  It  combines  the  greatest  num- 
Uibly  spfin^  from  the  bid  moral  state  of  ber  of  elements,  and  therefore  addresses 
his  nund.  He  Ins,  we  shoold  say,  ffoC  the  greatest  number  of  susceptibilities ; 
ip  so  high  in  his  self-esteem,  as  to  be-  and  what  addresses  the  ^^reatest  number 
oome  vertiginous ;  and  his  vertigo  of  of  susceptibilities  in  the  individual  mind, 
come  prevents  all  just  visions  of  the  ofcourse  addresses  the  greatest  number  of 
obiects  around  him.  His  mind  seems  to  minds.  In  this  respect  poetry  approaches, 
have  fed  <ni  itself,  on  its  own  feelings,  more  nearly  than  any  other  species  of 
and  fiincies,  and  conceptions,  until  it  has  writing,  to  nature,  none  of  whc«e  works 
becooie  in^ted  hito  a  want  of  docility  are  adldressed  to  the  reason  alone,  or  the 
and  deference ;  a  contempt  for  all  rule,  feehngs  alone,  or  the  senses  alone,  but 
and  precedent,  and  example,  and  author-  to  them  all  ahke,  and  at  once.  She 
icy.  Claiming  to  oversee  everything,  to  everywhere  speaks  to  us  in  a  synthesis 
he  above  it,  or  on  an  equality  with  it,  he  and  concrescence  of  many  elements,  and 
ei  ooorse  has  no  reverence,  nothing  to  therefore  speaks  to  all  our  faculties  of 
ifaune  his  personal  peculiarities  into  the  sense,  and  thought,  and  feeUng,  at  the 
hick-groand  of  his  works ;  and  he  sinks  same  time.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  be  a 
iaio  littleness,  because  he  finds  no  objects  general  law  of  things,  that  all  truth,  all 
to  awe  down  his  passions,  while  they  odl  Bfe  shall  come  to  us  in  forms  and  com- 
■p  his  powers.  We  know  not  wliether  binations  addressed  equally  and  simul- 
thH  be  okore  the  author's  fault  or  his  mis-  taneously  to  all  the  elements  of  our 
imane.  It  is  the  &ult  of  the  age ;  and  being.  Hence  Christianity  entered  into 
we  intend  these  remarks  not  so  much  for  nature,  so  to  speak,  clothed  itself  in 
hin  as  for  the  class  he  represents ;  the  natural  forms,  in  order  to  reveal  itself  to 
aficals  and  nltraists  of  the  time ;  men  us ;  nay,  perhaps  it  hadto  be  thus  embo- 
who  seem  to  regard  everything  as  foUy  died  in'onler  to  reach  us ;  and  of  course 
te  their  own  inventions ;  wlw,  though  it  had  to  reaxh  us  in  order  to  raise  us ; 
they  have  the  law  before  them,  sanctioi^d  had  to  become  like  us  in  order  to  assimi- 
^  mnch  time  and  interpreted  by  long  late  us  to  itself.  It  thus  comes  to  us  in 
dpericfice,  prefer  to  be,  or  to  make,  a  the  most  complex,  catholic  expression — 
km  wato  thonselves ;  and  who  seem  bent  an  expression  as  comprehensive  as  hu- 
m  sahstitnting  their  own  theories,  which  manity  itself,  and  covering  all  the  sensu- 
iie  of  no  consequence  to  us,  for  facts,  ons,  intellectual,  social,  moral,  and  reli- 
vhich  are  of  no  consequence  to  them,  cious  susceptibilities  of  our  nature.  In 
We  know  not  how  to  account  for  our  Eke  manner,  poetry,  as  the  word  itself 
Mthor's  constant,  unparalleled  extnva^  implies,  is  a  synthesis  and  concrescence 
gaaeea,  except  by  supposing  his  vanity  of  many  elements ;  and  among  these 
m  intense,  that,  the  moment  he  has  elements,  not  the  least  important  is  that 
attention  to  a  thing,  he  cannot  of  verbal  harmony.  Thoa^ht,  ima^, 
but  step  between,  luid  enjoy  the  feeling  and  music  enter  aUke  into  9ie 
He  seems  unwilling  to  see  or  structure  and  substance  of  poetry;  and 
anything  as  it,  or  as  othere  see  if  either  element  be  in  excess  or  defi- 
aad  sfaow  it.  He  cannot  endure  to  share  ciency,  the  work  is  proportionably  imper- 
ii credit  of  his  woit  with  nature.  He  feet  Thus  the  whole  structure  is 
vast  hn¥e  «  truth  altogether  his  own,  homogeneous,  accordant,  consentaneous ; 
MS  he  will  none  of  it ;  Test,  as  in  Shak-  and  iSe  head,  the  heart,  the  eye,  the  ear, 
^eai«,  we  aiioald  forget  the  giver  in  the  all  our  susceptibilities  of  sensuous  and 
fUL  So  inordinate  is  his  passion'  for  spiritual  communication,  are  moved  and 
•tfinality,  that  be  will  even  embrace  satisfied  together ;  and  periiaps  none  of 
■hwrdiiy  and  falsehood  to  compass  it  them  will  move  to  much  purpose,  save  in 
He  tfaetelure  mdkn  no  olnect  in  nature  a  concert  of  them  all.  Accordingly, 
to  ftm  him,  until  he  has  discolored  and  Milton  speaks  of  a  poetical  frame  of 
4aii|PBed  it  with  the  marks  of  his  own  mind,  as  ^  thoughts  which  voluntary 
■■Umiiti  ;  cannot  bear  to  part  with  the  move  harmonious  numbers;"  that  is,  a 
fii  vmii  be  has  spoilt  it  by  writing  it  aU  state  of  mind  in  which  the  thoughts 
met  with  the  giver's  name.  spontaneously  flow  into  "  numerous 
We  DiMft  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  verse,"  as  the  only  audible  expression 
««r  asafaor  s  versiiicatioo,  if,  indeed,  he  of  that  rhythmical  Undtncy  whicn  seems 
am  be  said  to  have  any  vereification.  to  pervade  and  govern  all  the  higher 
^•ecry  b  jiMdy  legnrded  as  the  most  movements  of  our  nature.  Thus  the 
and  catholic  form  of  con^  trna  poet  is  at  once  a  painter  and  a  musi* 
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dan;   ex|niesaiiig   tbongfat  and  feeling  data  merely  of  articalate  wind,  ingenions- 

both   pictorially   and   musically  at  the  ly  done  into  verse.    However,  it  is  very 

same  time ;  blending,  creating  the  ele-  popular,  especially  with  Uie  female  and 

menta  and  functions  of  light  and  sound,  juvenile  puolic ;  so,  Heaven  defend  that 

of  imagery  and  melody,  of  vision  and  we  should  speiUc  disrespect^v  of  it. 

hearing,  into  one    movement  and  one  We  will  only  add,  that,  being  but  hp- 

result    In  poetry,  however,  imagery  and  deep  in  its  origin,  it  is  of  course  but  ear- 

melodv  bear  much  the  same  rektion  to  deep  in  its  effects ;  so  that  all  it  can  do  is, 

thought  and  feeling,  as  bod^  does  to  soul ;  to  tickle  the  hearing  a^Yhile,  and  then  die. 

the  former,  though  essential  to  the  true.  Such  is  not  the  mult  with  our  author ; 

full  expression  of  the  latter,  are  subor-  no  one  can  charge  him  with  excesa  of 

dinate  to  the  latter.    Thought  and  feel-  melody.      His  versification  is  monoto- 

ing,  to  be  effectively  expressed,  have  to  nously  irregular — it  is  as  racked  and 

be  embodied  to  the  senses ;  and  imagery  jagged  as  a  cross-cut  saw.    With  all 

and  melody  are  their  fittest  embodiment  otner  great  poets,  harmony  has  been  the 

But  the  test  of  a  good  body  is,  that  there  rule  and  discord  the  exception ;   with 

be  neither  so  much  nor  so  little  of  it  aa  him,   this   order   seems    reversed :    as 

to  attract  particular  attention ;  that  there  others  indulge  in  discords  to  keep  their 

be  enougn  of  it  to  hold,  and  yet  not  so  harmony  from  tiring,  so  he  seems  to 

much  as  to  hide,  the  spirit  wmch  it  en-  induce  in  harmonies  to  keep  his  discord 

shrines ;  that,  in  a  word,  the  soul  be  from  tiring.    He  had  resolved,  we  should 

neither  lost  out  of  it,  nor  buried  up  in  it.  think,  that  his  manner   should  be  as 

In  like  manner,  the  test  of  good  expres-  original  as  his  matter;  and  knew  not 

sion  in  poetry  i?,  that  there  hQ  neither  00  how  to  carry  out  his  resolution,  save  by 

much  nor  so  Uttle  as  to  divert  the  mind  choosing  what  everybody  else    had  re- 

from  what  is  expressed ;  that  there  be  jected.    We  trust  he  will  be  safe  from 

enough  of  it  to  keep  the  thought  for  us,  the  annojrances  of  imitation.    His  style 

and  yet  not  80  much  as  to  keep  Rethought  has  neither  the  rhjrthm  of  verse  nor  of 

from  us.    "  Something  too  much  of  this."  prose ;  nav,  it  has  not  the  rhythm  of  any- 

Pope^s  verse  has  been  justly  censured  thin^,  unless  of  chaos  or  bedlam.     We 

for  its '^creamy  smoothness,"  its  monoto-  should  suppose  he    had  cultivated  hia 

nous  regularity.    Though  perfectly  load-  musical  ear  in  filing  and  rasping  castr 

ed  down  with  thought,  and  not  particu-  iron  plates.    We  had  not  imagined  that 

larly  deficient    in    imagery,  it  has  an  such  a  crude,  awkward,  bungling,  .un- 

excess  of  sweetness  which  operates  to  the  couth,  grotesque  piece  of  versification 

reader's  annoyance.     We  cannot  call  could  be  wrought  out  of  the  English  Ian- 

the    versification    harmonious,  for   the  guage.    How  his  Pegasus  could  have 

melody  is  pushed  into  disproportions,  and  traveled  such  a  long,  rough,  rugged  jour- 

therefore  into  disharmony  with  the  other  ney,  without  jarring  its  teeth  ful  out,  is 

elements,  so  as  to  hinder  rather  than  beyond  our  comprehension.     He  even 

help  a  just  appreciation  of  them.    It  is  seems  to  affect  what  is  ugly  and  offensive, 

as  if  one  part  in  a  musical  concert  should  in  language ;  goes  out  of  his  way  to  ^ 

be  played  so  loud  as  to  drown  rather  than  it;  sacri&es  grammar  and  perspicmty 

complete  the  harmony  of  the  other  parts,  to  compass  it ;  aa  though  he  were  under 

and  thus  prevent  tliat  abandonment  of  a  fascination  of  deformity,  and  supposed 

mind  to  the  whole,  which  forms  its  ap-  that    ugliness,   if   pushed  far  enough, 

propriate  effect    Still  worse,  however,  would  become  beautiful  and  attractive. 

IS  it  with  a  species  of  so-called  poetry —  But,  seriously,  his  versification  is  alto- 

the  work  of  certain  melodists  or  musical  getber  the  worst  we  have  ever  seen  ;  it 

grammarians— -which   it   is   now   very  is  madness,  without  any  method ;  imper- 

much  the  fashion  to  admire  and  rehearse,  tinency,  without  any  reason  mixed  with 

especially  among  those  who  have  got  so  it.     His  irregularities  are  so  fur  from 

spiritual  as  to  see  all  paradise  in  mere  relieving    the    otherwise     monotonous 

vibrations  of  air  *, — poetry  in  which  the  movement,  that,  aa  we  said  before,  they 

true  order  of  the  poetic  elements  is  re-  form  a  monotony  by  themselves :   dis- 

versed — thought    made    subordinate   to  cords  are  the  most  prominent  element  in 

music,  instead  of  music  to  thought —  the  work ;  are  constantly  mting  on  the 

sense  the  vehicle  of  sound,  instead  of  reader^s  ear,  distracting  nis  attention, 

sound  the  vehicle  of  sense— and  which,  diverting  his  thoughts.     The  mind  is 

being  designed  altogether  for  the  ear,  has  neither  allowed  to  trot,  nor  amble,  nor 

little  imagery  and  1m8  thought,  and  con-  pace,  nor  gallop;  all  moyementa  are 
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jombled  in  together ;  %aA  no  soooer  does  Mayhap  •ren  God  may  walk  among  Hit 
the  miDd  get  stated  in  any  one  of  them,  saiots, 

thtn  it  is  joted  off  into  mnotlier.    The  ^^  eminence  and  brightness  like  yon  moon, 

fene  is  thus  a  perpetual  tantalization  of  Mildly  outbeaming  all  the  beads  of  light 

dw  ear,  a  constant  succeeeion  of  expec  Strung  o'er   night's   proud,  dark  brow. 

titioiiB  and  disappointments;  no  sooner  v  r.         f^^^t^,   '^    x-  jl   ,  ^    ^  ,r 

doe.  the  ear  setiteelf  to  elijoy  music,  ^^"^^yf^;!'^^^^^       "^^''^  ^"*'  *"^ 

than  the  music  is  snatched  away  from  it ;  ^„j  half  rejoicing  in.  Us  awn  strong  fire, 

no  soooer  does  the  ear  set  itself  to  do  Making  Useif  a  iZnelihood  of  light 

vubout  music,  than  fiie  music  is  thrust  How  can  the  beauty  of  material  things 

«poo  it     Thus  continually  plucked  on  So  win  upon  the  heart  and  work  upon  the 
and  aS,  with  too  much  music  to  let  it  mind, 

ifeep,  and  not  enough  to  keep  it  awake,  Unless  like-natured   with   them  ?     Are 
Ife  ear  is  beki  in  just  that  state  whici^is  great  things 

inoat  vexatious  and  distressing.    Such  a  And  thonghu  of  the  same  blood  r 

ver«i£cation  would  have  been  tatal  to  the  The  next  is  from  the  hero's  account  of 

bert    of   thinkers  ;    Shakspeare    would  his  interview  with  the  Angel  of  Earth, 

have  sunk  beneath  it,  Milton  could  never  of  whom  he  says, 

have  stood  up  under  it :  in  short,  there  «  The  shadow  of  a  cloud  upon  a  lake, 

■ever  was  an  author  whose  matter  was  O'er  which  the  tmnd  hath  all  day  held  his 
food  enough  to  redeem  such  a  style ;  nor,  breath, 

ve  may  add,  was  there  ever  an  author  b  not  more  calm  and  fair  than  her  dear 
whose  style  was  good  enough  to  redeem  face.^' 

•Bch  matter.  **  'Twas  on  a  lovoly  summer  afternoon. 

Judging  merely  from  the  specimens  Close  by  the  grassy  maze  of  a  deep  tarn, 

we  have  given,  our  readers  may  be  sui^  Nigh  half-way  up  a  mountain,  that  we 
pfised  to  bear  that  there  is  some  genuine  f  ^^* 
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we  have   been  quoting.     But  as  no  Came  crowding,  dancing  to  the  brink,  like 

D  is  wise  at  all  hours,  so,  perhaps,  thoughts 

few  men  are  foolish  at  aU  hours.    The  Unto  oar  lips.    Before  us  shone  the  sun. 

Irath  is,  no    book   can    be  accurately  The  angel  waved  her  hand  ere  she  begtm, 

jadged  £roin  mere    specimens ;  for  the  Jis  bidding  earth  be  still.      The  birds 
fieving  of  a  thing  b^  poets  of  course  ceased  singing, 

hriogs  oa  at  once  into  the  regions  of  ^^  '*'««*  from  breathing,  and  the  lake 

iaequalitiee.     Without  attempUng  to  ex-  „    smoothed  down 

pfa2i  bow  auch  different  viratere  could  ^"^^  '*»'»^^   wnnkle,  and  the  wind 

?r'^^"^'^;K'^^'^" !!!!!;  Time ''l^nt   him   o'er  his  scythe,   and, 
llyaasuie  the  n»der.  that  there  are  good  listening,  wept ; 

Msnges  m  the  book ;  several  that  would  jne  circling  world  reined  in  her  lightning 
iD  honor  to  a  second  or  third-rate  poet,  pace 

aad  aooie  even  that  might  not  disgrace  a  A  moment ;  Ocean  hushed  hissnow-maned 
fciUale  poet    We  wiU  produce  a  few  of  steeds. 

the  paaeagea  which  strike  us  as  most  wor-  »And  a  cloud  hid  the  sttn,  as  does  the  hand 

lay  of  bonorahle  mention.     The  first  is  -^  meditative  face." 

kam  the  bero*s  reflections  at  midnight :  .,       .  ^  ,      ,       . 

-  All  thing,  are  calm,  and  fair,  and  passive.  Here  js  another  passage  of  the  descnp- 

£^,^  '^  tive  kind  from  Lucifer,  which  strikes  us 

Looks  m  if  lulled  upon  an  angeVs  lap  ^  v«fy  clever : 

lato  a  breathless,  dewy  sleep  ;  so  still,  *<  Layer  on  layer 

Tkmi  we  emn  only  say  of  things,  they  be,  God  made  earth,  fashioned  it,  and  hard- 

TW  lakelet  now,  ao  longer  vexed  with  ened  it 

gusts.  Into  the  great,  bright,  useful  thing  it  is. 

le^ibces  in  her  breast  the  pictured  moon.  Its  seas  life-crowded,  and  soul-ballowcd 
Pearled  rouad  with  stars;  sweet  imaged  lands 

scene  of  time  He  girded  with  the  girdle  of  the  sun ; 

To  come,  perchaaee,  when,  this  vain  life  Veined  it  with  gold  and  dusted  it  with 

e^erspeot,  gems. 

Earth  nay  ■one  purer  being's  prseeiice  Lined  it  with  fire,  and  round  its  heart-fire 

bowed 
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Rock-ribs  QDbreakable ;  until  at  last  To  gloss  misdeeds ;  to  trifle  with  great 

Earth  took  her  shining  station  as  a  star,  truths ; 

In  heaven's  dark  hall,  high  up  the  crowd    To  pit  the  brain  against  the  heart,  and 
of  worlds."  plead 

Wit  before  wisdom ; — these  are  the  world*s 
And  here  is  one  still  better,  from  the  ways: 

Parson  :  It  teaches  us  to  lose  in  crowds  what  we 

Must  after  seek  alone — our  innocence.** 
•*  I  now,  an  early  riser,  love  to  hail 

The  dreamy  struggles  of  the  stars  with  light,  "  What  is't  to  die  ? 

And  the  recovering  breath  of  earth,  sleep-    I  cannot  hold  the  meaning  more  than  can 


An  oak's  arms  clasp  the  blast  that  blows 
on  it" 

**  We  live  in  deeds,  not  years,  in  thoughts, 

not  breaths. 
In  feelings,  not  in  figures  on  a  dial.** 


Great  thoughts  are  still  as  stars;  and 
truths,  like  suns, 
not  tl! 
them.* 


drowned. 

Awakening  to  the  wisdom  of  the  sun. 

And  life  of  light  within  the  tent  of  hea- 
ven;— 

To  kiss  the  feet  of  morning  as  she  walks 

In  dewy  light  along  the  hills,  while  they 

Unveil  to  her  their  loveliness.'* 

Besides  occasional  passages  like  these,  ^^,       ^  ..       .  _       «„-♦«,««  *^„a  ^^^a 

the  book  contains  TgoSly  number  of  ^fr  ""^'hough  many  sysUms  tend  round 

detached  thoughts  and  images,  not  un- 
worthy to  be  remembered,  and  some  of  «« I  have  studied  my  own  life, 

which,  if  properly  read,  will  be  apt  to  And  know 'tis  like  to  a  tear-blistered  letter, 

make  themselves  remembered.    We  will  Which  holdeth  fruit  and  proof  of  deeper 
add  such  of  these  as  most  readily  occur  feeling 

^  us.  Than  the  poor  pen  can  utter,  or  the  eye 

discover." 

"When  vvehavetruth.sheis  so  cold  «  The  poet's  pen's  the  true  divining  rod 

And  proud  we  know  not  what  to  do  with  ^hich  trembles  towards  the  inner  fwints 

'  of  feelinir 

We  cannot  understand  her,  cannot  touch ;  ^.     .      ^^  ^f  *j,^  ^^        ^^  ^^j^  ^^  ^ 

She  makes  us  love  her,  but  she  loves  not  us,  jhe  maSy  swiet,  clear  sources  which  we 
And  quits  us  as  she  came,  and  looks  not  v«„/ 

back-  nave 

-tin.    ^  a    A    jt  ^'    t  —  Of  (rood  and  beauty  in   our  own   deep 

Wherefore  we  fly  to  fiction's  warm  em-  u«-/>.«o  >» 

brace,  bosoms. 

With  her  relax  and  bask  ourselves  at  ease ;  <*  We  lire  not  to  ourselves ;  our  work  is 
And  in  her  lovins  and  unhindering  lap  life  ; 

Voluptuously  lulled,  we  dream  at  most  In  bright  and  ceaseless  labor  as  a  star 

On  truth."  Which  shin«th  unto  all  worlds  but  itself." 


**  I  loved  her  for  she  was  beautiful ; 
And  that  she  seemed  to  be  all  nature 
And  all  varieties  of  things  in  one : 
Would  sit  at  night  in  clouds  of  tears,  and 

rise 
All  light  and  laughter  in  the  morning ;  yea. 
And  that  she  never  schooled  within  her 

breast 
One  thought  or  feeling,  but  gave  holiday 
To  all." 

**  Millions  never  think  a  noble  thought ; 
But,  with  brute  hate  of  brightness,  bay  a 

mind 
Which  drives  the  darkness  out  of  them, 

like  hounds ; 
Throw  but  a  false  glare  round  them,  and 

in  shoals 
They  rush  upon  perdition." 

"  To  learn 
How  to  detect,  distrust,  despise  mankind ; 
To  ken  a  false,  factitious  glare  *mid  much 
That  shinet  with  seeming  saint- like  purity; 


'    **  There  *s  a  something  in 
The  shape  of  harps,  as  though  they  had 

been  made 
By  music." 

There  are  several  songs  in  the  hock, 
some  of  which,  though  marred  by  the 
author's  usual  extravagance,  are  very 
touching  and  beautiful.  We  have  roooi 
to  extract  but  one  : 

"  Oh  !  if  we  e'er  have  loved,  lady. 

We  must  forego  it  now : 
Though  sore  the  heart  be  moved,  lady, 

When  bound  to  break  its  vow. 

I'll  alway  think  on  thee. 
And  thou  sometimes— on  whom,  lady  ? 

And  yet  those  thoughts  must  be 
Like  flowers  flung  on  the  tomb,  lady. 
Then  think  that  I  am  blest,  lady. 

Though  aye  for  thee  I  sigh ; 
In  peace  and  beauty  rest,  lady. 

Nor  mourn  and  mourn  as  I. 
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From  one  we  lore  to  part,  lady,  chaff;  you  shall  seek  them  all  day  ere 

Is  harder  than  to  die  ;  you  fiiia  them  ;  and  when  you  have  them 

I  see  it  by  thy  heart,  lady,  they  are  not  worth  the  search."     Because 

I  feel  it  by  thine  eye.  hg  had  a  few  good  thoughts,  the  author 

Thy  lightest  look  can  tell  ^^^^^  ^  jj^yg  ^^j^en  fo,  granted  that  he 

'^H\x**fVi*^*  ^^^'"^^lu*'  "^'/r^ '  could  have  no  poor  ones ;  that,  to  quote 

Oh  !  1  have  l«^f<i  ^hee  wf  •  ,  his  own  wordsf"  his  soul  was  Hke  the 

But  well  seems  lU  with  tnee,  lady.  •   j  u             j           j  -i     «i     „  k^«  ♦u^ 

Thoi^eh  sore  the  heart  be  moved,  lady,  wmd-harp,  and  sounded  only  when  the 

When  bound  to  break  ito  vow ;  spmt  blew."    Acting  on  this  principle. 

Yet  if  we  ever  loved,  lady,  he  obviously  mistook  certain  agreeable 

We  must  forego  it  now."        .  sensations,    arising,    probably,  from    a. 

healthy  state  of  the  digestive,  or  nervous, 

With  this  and  another  equally  fine,  per-  or  veinous  system,  for  supernatural  visit- 

ha{K  finer,  beginning,  ings.    It  is  well  known  that  authors  of 

«  Oh,  the  wee  green  neuk,  the  sly  green    b>  class  are  greatly  addicted  to  inspira- 
^^qJj  *  »  .^  o  ^^j^g  Q^  ^jg  jyj^j     They  are  constantly 

The  w^  slv  neuk  for  me,"  putting  forth  their  "  glad  animal  move- 

^ments  as  divine  imbreathings ;  and  the 
of  course  we  have  not  a  word  of  fault  to  'result  is,  any  quantity  of  revelations,  or 
find.  utterances  fresh  from  the  limbo  of  sensual 

For  this  strange  medley,  where  we    emotion,  that  is,  from  the  fool's  paradise, 
thus  have  a  little  divinity  and  a  great    To  hear  such  people  talk  about  inspira- 
deal  of  dirt,  a  few  sunbeams  scattered  in    tion,  reminds  us  of  a  certain  philanthro- 
amidst  heaps  of  rubbish  and  mud,  we    pist  we  have  read  of,  who,  feeling  the 
know  not  how  to  account,  except  that    buttons  of  his  pantaloons  give  way  dur- 
tbe  author,  though  capable  of  good  things    jng  one  of  his  preachments,  fancied  that 
mnd  beautifiil  things,  has  no  sense  or  per-    the  chains  were  falling  from  the  hands 
cepdon  of  fitness,  or  order,  or  propriety,    of  oppressed  millions.    However,  if  any 
He  seems  to  have  poured  out  whatever    ofthe  wise  ones  insist  on  calling  "Festus* 
came  into  his  mind ;  to  have  uttered    a  poem,  we  will  not  quarrel  with  them  ; 
everything   he   could,  however  unfitly ;    we  will  only  say,  it  seems  to  us  a  mon- 
as  though  he  thought  it  all  inspired,  sure    strous  mass  of  crudities,  or  rather,  one 
enough,  so  that  he  could  use  no  judg-    monstrous  crudity. 
■lent  or  election  in  the  matter.    Perhaps        A  few  remarks,  touching  the  morality 
we  cannot  do  better  than  apply  to  him    and  religion  of  "  Festus,"  will  close  this 
tome  remarks  of  Ben  Jonson's  touching    article.   Theologically  speaking,  the  book 
certain  of  his  contemporaries :    "  I  deny    is  in  no  wise  a  development  of  an  idea  or 
not,"  rays  he,  "  hut  that  these  men,  who    principle  into  a  coherent,  original  system, 
fthrays  seek  to  do  more  than  enough,    but  an  eclecticism  of  whatever  is  most 
may  sometimes   happen  on  something    absurd  and  offensive  in  several  systems  : 
good  and  great ;  but  very  seldom :  and    Calvinism,  Fatalism,  Universalism,  Swe- 
when  it  comes,  it  doth  not  recompense    denborgianiem,  Pantheism,  and  Ration- 
the  rest  of  their  ill.    It  sticks  out,  ner-    alism.    Our  author,  as  he  informs  us  in 
haps,  and  is  more  eminent,  because  all  is    the  person  of  Festus,  is  **  an  ominist  and 
sordid  and  vile  about  it;  as  Hghts  are    believer  in  all  religions."  And  he  believes 
more  discerned  in  a  thick  darkness  than    in  them  all,  not  merely  as  essays  or  ap» 
a  faint  shadow."    Had  Jonson  written    proximations  towards  "the  absolutely  true 
with  a  special   eye  to  our  author,  he    religion,"bnt  as  fragments  thereof,  yet  to 
could  not  nave  given  a  better  description    be  reunited  into  their  original  whole  ;  and 
of  him.  he  probably  designed  his  work  as  an  effort 

So  much  for  the  pretensions  of  this  towards  tliis  reunion.  In  justice  to  him, 
wortk  as  a  poem.  Though  containing  however,  we  ought  to  state,  that  he  re- 
soiDe  poetry,  it  has  not  the  least  title,  nor  gards  Christianity  as,  on  the  whole,  the 
the  least  shadow  of  a  title,  to  be  called  a  krgest  and  best  of  those  fragments. 
pocnu  Viewed,  indeed,  as  a  literary  pro-  Nevertheless,  he  attributes  no  essential, 
doctkn  of  any  sort,  it  is  altogether  raw  objective  truth  to  any  of  them,  but  thinks 
sad  crude ;  crude  alike  in  the  conception    that 

and  the  execution ;  crude  as  a  whole,  and    <•  j^w  are  relatively  true  and  false, 
cmde  in  the  debuts ;  at  least,  the  excep-    y^g  evidence  and  earnest  of  the  heart 
tioDfl,  hke  Gratiano's  reasons, "  are  as  two    To  those  who  practice  or  have  faith  in 
grains  oC  wheat  hid  in  two  bushels  of  them." 
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Accordingly  he  does  not  hold  steadily  to  haustible :  for,  in  nature,  everything  is  re- 
any  one  of  them,  but  goes  about  culling  lated  by  some  inherent  virtue  to  every 
t^d  collecting  whatever  he  finds  true  in  other  thing  ;  and  science  has  never  ye* 
them  all,  or  as  many  as  he  thinks  he  has  exhausted  the  contents  of  a  single  fact, 
mastered.  As  might  be  expected,  there-  This,  then,  is  what  we  mean  by  objoc- 
fore,  the  book  is  a  tissue  of  theological  tive  transcendentalism.  It  is  the  trana- 
contradictions,  which  it  is  utterly  impos-  cendentalism  taught  by  Plato  and  Colo- 
sible  to  follow ;  the  reader  seems,  indeed,  ridge ;  and  is  the  opposite  of  that  barren, 
to  understand  them  for  a  while,  but  pre-  lifeless  materialism,  which  not  merely 
sently  finds  himself  involved  in  perplexi-  conditions  our  knowledge  on  the  percep- 
ties  which  he  can  get  over  only  by  not  tions  of  -sense,  but  limits  it  to  them ;  and 
trying  to  understand  them.  Under  this  according  to  which  nature  is  not  a  sys- 
surface,  however,  of  contradictions,  there  tem  of  thin^  pervaded  and  informed  by 
runs  a  tolerably  uniform  spirit  which  may  Hving,  creative  powers  and  principles,  but 
be  best  defined,  perhaps,  as  subjective  only  a  succession  and  juxtaposition  of 
transcendentalism.  It  is  to  tliis  spirit  that  phenomena.  Here  the  mind  is  obviously 
our  remarks  will  be  directed.  The  doc-  taken  out  of  the  regions  of  truth,  and  life, 
trines  of  the  book,  if,  indeed,  it  can  be-  and  law,  and  shut  up  in  a  prison  of  matter 
said  to  have  any,  are  altogetlier  beneath  and  mechanism.  On  this  ground  there 
criticism ;  they  are  so  exceedingly  absurd,  can  be  no  such  thing  as  morality  or  reli- 
that  no  mind  accessible  to  reason  will  be  gion  at  all ;  right,  duty,  justice,  are  word- 
likely  to  understand  them,  or,  if  it  under-  without  meaning ;  law  means  necessity  : 
stands  them,  will  be  in  any  danger  from  and  government  is  but  a  set  of  municipal 
them.  Even  in  respect  of  its  spirit,  the  .regulations,  where  no  man  can  pc^«iMy 
work,  as  it  concentrates  and  utters  the  do  wrong,  because  might  is  the  very  thine 
filtli  of  the  time,  so  it  derives  its  chief  im-  .  tliat  constitutes  right.  Nay,  on  this  ground, 
portance  from  the  tendencies  of  the  time,  there  cannot,  properly  speaking,  be  any 
We  called  the  spirit  of  "Festus"  sub-  such  thing  as  science  ;  for  science  aims, 
jective  transcendentalism,  to  distinguish  '  not  so  much  at  facts,  as  at  the  law^  that 
it  from  a  kind  of  objective  transcenden-  determine  them,  and  uses  the  former  as 
talism  which  is  generally  thought  in-  exponents  of  the  latter, 
volved  more  or  less  in  all  morality,  and  but  according  to  certain  old-fashionct! 
religion,  and  even  science.  Doubtless  ideas,  truth,  life,  law,  though  transcend- 
there  is  something,  both  in  nature  and  ing  the  perceptions  of  sense,  are  nevcr- 
revelation,  that  transcends  experience;  thelesstrulyandessentially objective, and 
that  is,  transcends  the  powers  and  percep-  must  be  known  objectively  or  not  at  all. 
tions  of  sense.  The  things  we  see  force  Embodied  in  the  visible  facts  and  foTn\> 
upon  us  a  knowledge  of  Siings  that  can-  of  nature  and  Scripture,"they  steal  access 
not  be  seen.  Nobody,  we  presume,  be-  through  our  senses  to  our  minds ;"  bii' 
lieves  there  is  nothing  in  a  dog  or  an  oak  we  know  and  can  know  nothing  of  them, 
but  the  \nsible  structure ;  on  the  contrary,  save  as  they  are  thus  embodied.  To  learn 
one  can  hardly  help  regarding  the  visible  them,  in  short,  the  mind  has  to  resort  and 
structure  as  the  residence  of  something  submit  to  the  visible  facts  and  forms  in 
invisible.  Thus,  in  the  objects  of  sense  which  they  are  objectively  presented ;  tha' 
the  mind  recognizes  something  akin  to  is,  the  mind  has  to  receive  them  froiii 
itself,  yet  perfectly  distinct  from  itself;  without,  and  can  in  nowise  produce  tlun. 
and  nature  seems  replete  with  vital  powers  from  itself.  Deferring  and  submitting  to 
and  principles  suspended  and  developed  those  facts  and  forms,  the  mind  continu- 
in  material  forms.  Indeed,  we  can  hardly  ally  learns  more  and  more  of  their  ccn- 
think  of  truth,  life,  law,  otherwise  than  tents,  as  it  becomes  more  and  more  capa- 
as  things  spiritual  and  invisible,  under-  ble  of  them ;  has  something  solid  and 
lying  and  informing  visible,  material  permanent  to  rest  upon,  and  is  thus  saved 
things.  The  mind  recognizes  these  things,  from  the  captivity  and  thraldom  of  theoric- 
because  like-natured,  congenerate,  with  and  abstractions.  Hence  we  may  often 
them  ;  perceives  truth  and  life,  because  hear  a  man  of  sense  and  experience,  m  h*  > 
itself  is  veriform  and  viviform — as  the  has  learnt  enough  of  things  to  know  h< 
eye  receives  light  in  virtue  of  its  luci-  has  not  exhausted  them,  saying  torn  con- 
formity. Nay,  the  objects  that  we  see  ceited,  glib-tongued  theorist :  ''My  dear 
contain  something  that  transcends  not  sir,  ple^  give  me  some  facts ;  a  handful 
only  the  senses  but  Uie  understanding;  of  these  wiS  outweigh  a  cartload  of  your 
something  mysterioua,  inexplicable,  inex-  theories."    And  he  is  right  in  spealdn" 
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thns ;  for  fiicts  are  many-sided ;  present  deny.  The  old  materialism,  therefore, 
the  elements  of  truth  in  their  harmony  is  not  nearly  so  bad  as  this  ;  for  the  one 
ipd  co-ejristence  ;  and  so  express  a  mwJ-  is  lifeless  and  barren,  produces  nothing  ; 
WudiTwus  meaning  which  it  is  not  in  the  the  other  produces  what  is  far  worse  than 
power  of  theories  and  abstractions  to  con-  nothing,  is  prolific  of  whatever  is  loath- 
ly. Indeed,  it  is  by  recognizing  truth,  some  and  diabolical,  of  unspeakable  pride, 
b^uty,  good,  as  existing  without,  that  the  and  conceit,  and  vain-glory,  and  self- 
mind  unfokb  something  within  corre-  sufficiency. 

sponding  to  them ;  it  is  hj  receiving  and        According  to  this  system,  God  is  re- 

(Jbeying  law  as  an  objective  reality,  that  vealed  to  ufe,  not  in  what  He  has  made 

the  miod  develops  it  as  a  subjective  prin-  and  said,  but  in  what  we  chance  to  think 

cipie :  and  if  the  mind  presumes  to  reject  and  feel ;  and  as  no  two  minds  have  the 

tbe  external  embodiments  of  truth  and  same  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  even 

kw,  to  dispense  with  the  facts  in  which  those  of  the  same  mind  are  constantly 

tbey  are  objectively  disclosed,  and  goes  changing,  of  course  no  two  individuals 

into  itself  in  quest  of  them,  it  will  only  have  the  same  God,  nor  any  one  indi- 

suhstitute  its  own  nodcms  and  feelings  vidual  the  same  God  two  consecutive 

for  tbera.    Here,  then,  the  mind  is  obvi-  days.    In  other  words,  God  is  but  a  crea- 

oosly  directed  to  external  sources,  and  tion  of  the  mind ;  heaven  but  a  state  of 

dependent  on  external  objects  ;  has  its  the  mind  ;  the  passage  to  heaven  lies 

cea^  out  of  itself ;   finds  peace  and  through  ourselves  ;  our  own  spirits  are 

*ength  by  moving  in  harmony  with  the  the  Door ;  and  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and 

onler  it  is  placed  amidst ;  is  concerned  to  the  Life  is  to  be  found  in  our  own  hearts. 

reform  it'^lf, rather  than  its  whereabout;  Or  rather,  on  this  ground,  we  have  and 

to  shape  itself  to  truth  and  right,  instead  can  have  no  God  at  all,  but  are  under  the 

of  misshaping  truth  and  right  unto  itself;  sweet  necessity  of  deifying  our  own  pas- 

^  the  creature  and  pupil  of  God,  and  sions  and  conceptions ;  all  our  worsnip, 

natore,  and  society,  not  the  author  or  reverence,  obedience  are  due  to  the  divine, 

ttneor  of  them ;  has  something  to  aspire  ineffable,  transcendental "  Me ;"  and  when 

to  and  learn  from,  an  opportunity  to  erect  we  are  weary  and  heavy  laden,  we  need 

Hwlf  above  itself:  and  the  natural  result  but  come  to  this  same  "  Me,"  and  it  will 

»«,  reverence,  docility,  obedience,  self-  give  us  rest.    In  short,  every  man  is  to 

renunciation.  be,  or  to  make  a  truth,  a  law,  a  religion, 

At  present,  however,    the    world  is  a  God,  a  Saviour,  a  heaven,  for  himself ; 

favored  with  a  set  of  teachers  who  have  is  to  fence  himself,  if  possible,  entirely 

&co?ered  that  the  things  we  have  been  within  himself,  and  fence  everything  else 

^^akii^of  have  only  a  subjective  origin  entirely  out  of  himself;  must  refuse  to 

ttd  eristence.    The  scope  of  their  in-  stand  on  the  earth,  and  hang  self-balanced 

^nictioDs  is,  that  if  we  would  find  truth,  on  his  own  centre ;  must  scorn  to  be  up- 

^aty,  good,  we    must    introvert   our  held  by  any  external  support,  and  assert 

thoughts,  go  into  oorselves,  and  prosecute  the  inalienable  right  to  hold  himself  np 

^"^^igw  5  discovery  among  our  own  by  his  own  breeches. 
*^otim«ita  and  conceptions.    For  facts,        Therefore  it  is,  that  the  leading  trane- 

thej  Mihgtitote  consciousness ;  for  exter-  cendentalists  among  us  have  become  so 

otl  ofc^ts,  flCates  of  mind :  and  as,  ac-  stale,  and  sapless,  and  barren.    Claiming 

cordio^  to  the  old  system,  truth,  life,  law,  to  be  sufficient  for  themselves,  despising . 

ndertie  visible  facts  and  forms,  and  so  facts,  renouncing  all  objective  trusts,  cnt- 

*'*'Jscend  perception,  so,  according  to  ting  themselves  off   from  external  re- 

^  they  underlie  thought  and  feeling,  sources,  and  isolating  themselves  alto- 

uid  10  transcend  introversion.    Insteiul  gether  within  themselves  ;  without  sym- 

^  Ma,  therefore,  we  are  to  take  con-  padiy,  and  without  docility ;  ambitious  to 

"ooQsoess  as  tbe  exponent  of  them ;  the  produce,  but  Bcam\n^  to  be  replenished  - 

FH'^  guide  to  a  Knowledge  of  th^n.  from  without ;  carrying  their  head  so 

We  ire  to  admit,  ind^d,  the  outwaid  ex-  high,  in  short,  that  no  streams  can  flow 

f^Okca  of  what  is  seen  and  temporal,  but  into  them,  they  of  course  run  themselves 

the  thhi^  that  are  unseen  ajia  eternal  (fay,  and  wither  up  in  the  solitude  of  their  * 

^Me  no  reaHty  but  within  us.    Thus,  in  own  self-sufficiency.    As  they  began  by 

ll^pMt  of  external  objects,  this  svstem  refusing  to  be  taught  and  influenced  by 

^iSen  from  the  materialbm  ^uc(ed  to  the  past,  so  they  have  lost  their  po^er  to 

ifcove,  only  in  making  ua  substitute  our-  teacn  and  influence  the  present    Lest 

■ivea  for  whit  the  cufaer  teaches  ns  to  their  li^  ehould  owe  som^bing  to  th« 
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funoiiiidiiig  atmonphare,  tbey  eocloee  it  is  imrolved  in  the  anUior'fl  afowed  pi»- 

hk  ftn  exluiaited  receiver.    Tliey  fail  of  ference  of  thoughts  to  thin^,  of  feelinga 

originality,  because  they  date  everything  to  facts ;  in  his  manifest  inclination  to 

finxn  themselves,  and,  in  their  overween-  speak  as  one  having  authority,  in  the 

ing  self-confUienoe,  put  forth  as  original  very  things  where  he  has  least  rifffau  to 

such  impressions  as   most   men  have,  speak  at  all ;  in  his  attributing  a  divine 

though  few  are  so  conceited  as  to  publish  oricin  and  sanction  to  his  own  instincts 

them ;  for,  after  concluding  there  is  no  and  impulses,  putting  forth  his  amatonr 

divinity  but  within  us,  the  next  step  is,  to  motions  and  carnal  appetites  for  such 

conclude  thatwh^tever  comes  from  within  virtues  and  afl^ti<ms  as  came  only  by 

tts  must  be  very  divine.    They  give  out  mce,  the  slow,  silent  growth  of  religious 

as  truth  whatever  seems  true  to  them,  ooctrine  and  discipline ;  in  his  regarding 

though  science  or  experience  may  have  a  external  objects  and  announcements  aa 

thousand  times  proved  it  false,    ignorant  but  occasions  to  develop  the  innate  wis* 

of  other  men's  knowledge,  they  fiwcy  dom  of  the  heart,  and  so  freely  sub> 

themselves  to  have  made  discoveries,  be-  sdtuting  his  own  sentiments  and  coDcop- 

cause  they  have  not  docility  enough  to  tions  for  the  objects  and  announcements 

lesm  what  was  known  before.    Most  of  that  occasioned  them ;  in  his  elevating 

what  they  glory  in  as  original  is  as  okl  the  spontaneous  promptings  of  nature  to 

as  sin ;  and  about  the  only  thing  to  be  the  rank  of  objective  truth,  presuming 

lutmt  from  them  is  their  own  indocility.  everything  to  be  good  which  gives  him 

Such,  then,  is  the  moral  and  religious  (Measure,  everything  bad  which  his  incli- 

sprit  in   which   neariy  the  whole  of  nation  rejects;  framing  a  religion  for 

**  Festus  "  is  written.    This  subjective  himself  out  of  his  own  desires  and  inven- 

transcendentalism  runs  through  the  work  tions ;  making  Revelation  derive  its  an* 

as  a  sort  of  undercurrent,  occasionally  thority  from  the  heart  to  which  it  is  ad* 

emerging  to  the  surfiue  in  expressions  dressed;  subjecting  whatever  comes  as 

like  the  following:  duty  to  his  own  jud^pnent,  thus  making 

himself  a  law  unto  it,  instead  of  receiving 

**  Oh !  there  is  naught  on  earth  worth  being  it  as  a  law  unto  himself. 

known.  Thus,  as  might  be  expected,  our  au« 

But  God  and  our  own  souls,  the  God  we  thor's  moral  and  religious  creed  is  all  of 

mthin^f  hearts."  ^.^^  "^^-^u^^^^-^  ^  ^^^ 

wtuuu  wur  ii««».  ^^j^  ^^j^  mthese  respects,  is  insepara^ 

"  Tii  but  tiie  sense  and  soul  biy  part  and  parcel  with  the  same  intense 

We  have  of  God  within  ui,  thst  can  serve  wwjectiveness  which  we  charged  upcm  it 

at.»  as  a  work  of  art;  and  is  equaUy  fatel  to 

the  author*s  claims  as  an  artist  and  as  % 

•*  *Tis  man  aye  makes  moralist    As  in  books  he  finds  no  meao- 

His  own  God  and  his  hell.*'  log,  so  in  nature  and  Revelation  he  finds 

no  truth,  no  law,  no  God,  but  what  be 

,r  ,      .  ..       ,     "Heaven  IS  no  place,  brings  to  them.    He  has  discovered  thiA 

UnleM  it  be  a  pljjce  with  God,  •U-whew.  u  ^  thoughts  we  think  subsist  the  sam 

U  If  the  being  good-tbe  knowing  God-  .    q^^           .     4^^^^."    As,  with 

Thecon.ciouwies.ofhtppineManSpower.''  himTSternal  facts  and  objects  derivridl 

••  In  all  of  us  God  hath  his  agony ;  ^^^  significance  from  the  mind  that  cod- 

We  are  the  cross  and  deaUi  of  God,  and  templates  them,  so  of  course  there  is 

grave**'  nothing  in  them  for  him  to  learn.    U^ 

therefore,  a  Revelation  comes  to  him,  in* 

Bat  thii  spirit  forms  the  support,  not  the  stead  of  receiving  it  in  ordtr  Ikai  he  mmj 

surfaceof  the  book;  is  rather  everywhere  study  and  know  its  contents,  he  receives 

tacitly  assumed  than  anywhere  openly  it  only  because  and  so  far  as  he  ahready 

expressed.    All  the  characters  agree  in  understands  and  approves  them  ;  irartewl 

presupposing  it  as  the  root  and  nsis  of  of  submitting  Ins  mind  to  the  Written 

their  tnouffbts;  it  is  the  common  sub*  Word  in  faith,  to  be  regeaerated  and 

stratum  of  all  their  notions  and  senti-  sanctified  thereby  into  a  anowledfle  of 

ments  ;  appears  not  so  much  in  their  the  truth,  he  subjects  the  Written  Wocd 

words  as  in  the  breath  their  words  are  to  his  ^  Me,"  and  makes  it  say  whatever 

made  of;  in  short,  it  is  the  soul  of  the  the  **  Me  **  thinks  it  ouffht  to  say,  or  ^se 

work,  which,  though  itself  unseen,  gives  has  nothiSg  to  do  witti  it :  that  is,  his 

ciift  and  eomplesioii  to  what  is  seen.    It  &ith  is  in  no  wise  ia  the  Anthot  oif  tk« 
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ffft,  bat  only  in  Mt  own  judgment  of  Having  thus  cone  the  lonndi,  it  10  to  be 
wbtt  is  given ;  and  he  valoes  it,  not  as  a  hoped  it  will  now  ^return  to  its  own 
fMutun  of  doctrine,  but  as  a  samwrt  to    place.  ^ 

Us  own  inventions  ;   marveloasly   do-        And  onr  author  eveiywhere  attributes 
Mted  of  coorse  to  find  Heaven  pro-    to  his  characters,  from  the  highest  to  the 
Cttiminff  his  own  thoughts,  and  disclosing    lowest,  the  same  subjectiveness  which  he 
to  luB  fais  own  wisdom,  and  preenminff    practices  himself.    Thus,  he  speaks  of 
thsC  sa  he  had  anticipated  the  matter  of    God  as  ^  loving  only  his  own  spirit,'*  and 
Reflation,  so  be  could  supersede  the    as  **  worshipinF  himself  etemaUy  in  the 
font  in  which  it  was  revealed.    Thus    great  glass  of  uiings.**    In  ^e  self-same 
k  jost  reverses  the  old  order  of  things ;    spirit  are  all  his    love-scenes   written, 
■akes  his  perceptioxiB  the  test  and  mea-    His  lovers  everywhere  appear  occujHed, 
men  of  truth,  instead  of  making  truth    not  with  the  object  of  their  passion,  but 
the  test  and  measure  of  his  perceptions,    with  the  passion  itself;  in  each  otiber's 
Heoce   the    peculiariy    vicious   and    beauty  they  seem  to  see  only  the  bcmu^ 
ritisting  tendency  of  his  book ;  the  sen-    of  their  own  emotions ;  are  always  ad- 
fiafity  of  iti  k>f8,  the  irreverence  of  its    miring  and  talking  about  their  heavenlv 
■ligioQ,  the  Ucentiousness  of  its  morals,    sentiments ;  do  not  so  mndi  love  eaen 
Ae  vulgarity  of  its  manners.    From  the    other,  indeed,  as  love  the  exquisite  £eeW 
princtm  that  every  man  is  a  reveaier    ings  they  have  of  each  other ;  at  once 
•ito  liiniself,  that  external  objects  are    conceiving  the  objects  very  divine,  to 
but  minofi  for  self-contemphiiion,  and    give  them  so  much  pleasure,  and  them* 
thst  las  own  heart  is  to  him  the  only    selves   very   divine,  to  take  so  much 
mice  of  truth  and  good,  he  very  natu-    pleasure  in  them.    Hence  we  have  any 
Tttf  infers  that  everything  is  true  and    quantity  of  such  stuff,  as  would  far  bet- 
piod  which  comes  from  his  heart    Ao-    ter  become  the  regions  of  prostitution 
eaningly,  his  attitude  towards  Revelation    than    the    bowers  of  chaste  affaction, 
Mather  one  of  patronage  than  of  depend-    dignified  with  the  name  of  love,  and  set 
mtt;  and  its  effect  is,  not  so  much  to    forth  as  a  social  religion.    Such  a  repre- 
correct  him  as  to  persuade  him  he  needs    sentation  of  love  is  really  but  an  apo- 
m  correction :  from  the  example  of  its    theosis  of  lust,  and  ought  to  be  so  re* 
laCfaoffB,  he  only  infers  the  right  to  speak    garded.    Let  it  be  once  settled,  indeed, 
sfthey  <hd,and  so  undertakes  to  rival    Uiat  our  own  hearts  are  paramount  objects 
tksB  in  their  own  mission.    As  be  sees    of  trust,  our  proper  guides  to  truth  and 
■D  "M^witig  but  his  own  in  external  ob-    wisdom,  and  there  is  no  end  to  the  delu- 
jseti,  he  of  course  sees  in  them  any    sions  and  deviltries  that  wiU  have  pos- 
he  happens  to  choose,  and  thus    session  of  us ;  reason  itself  will  be  bribed 
em    responsiMe    for    whatever    to  support  the  wrongs  of  passion ;  the 
and  feeungs  he  chances  to  have    li^t  we  have  from  nature  will  be  turned 
■  tftwir  presence.    Studying  things  not    into  darkness;  and  ''the  candle  of  the 
'   *    m  from  them,  but  to  find  in  them    Lord  within  us,"  instead  of  being  lighted 
be  already  knows,  or  thinks  he    by  truth,  will  melt  away  in  the  enthn- 
he  of  course  perverts  and  fabifies    siasm  of  self-conceit    Assuredly,  if  we 
nff  he  studies;  if  he  anywhere    wi^  to  find  truth,  beauty,  good,  we  had 
emient  of  truth,  he  at  once  turns    better  look  out  of  ourselves,  nay,  almost 
a  i^n  m  lie,  I7  detaching  it  from  its    anywhere  rather  than  in  ourselves;  seek- 
and  co-existence  with    other    inff  them  within  our  own  hearts,  we  shall 
Going  to  Scripture,  for  ex-    omy  be  drawn  to  love  their  opposites ; 
brimfal  of  something  which  he    indeed,  our  very  seeking  them  tnere  im- 
to  call  love,  and  there  finding  the    plies  a  secret  preference  of  their  oppo- 
neC  forth  as  a  God  of  love,  he    sites ;  and  the  very  wish  to  find  them 
m  that  love,  and  especially  his    would  prompt  us  to  look  far  elsewhere, 
is  a  ^ery  divine  thing,  sure  enough.        Undoubtedly,  in  fome  sense,  though  it 
fipQin  heaven ;  abstracts  thl^  attribute    might  puzzle  ai^foody  to  tell  what,  Uiere 
tbe  others,  deifies  his  own  abstrao-    is  truth  in  the  maxim,  that  in  our  s^e  we 
and  then,  for  the  God  of  love,  sub-    ou^t  to  remember  and  revere  the  dreanvi 
I  and  wocahips  his  miserable  deifi-    of  youth ;  but  in  such  sense  as  it  is  inW 
of  kyfe.    This  pestilent  stuff  was     ^ied  throughout  "  Festu?  "  and  general^ 
^waed  from  Tophet  upon  Germany,    ly  used  by  transcendentalists,  it  is  one  ef 
tnnalerred  from  Germany  to  Eng-    the  falsest  and  worst  maxims  ever  given. 
k^,  anil  liMfly  frrmr  ff^ffrnA  tn  AmArirA.     For,  if  the  human  heart  contains  the 
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genoB  of  the  noblest  plants,  it  also  con-  breath  of  our  spiritual  life,  and  throogh 

tains  the  germs  of  the  vilest  weeds ;  the  which  the  awful  spirit  of  human  reason 

plants  require  patient,  skillful  culture,  the  —a  thing  that  is  rather  over  us  than  in 

weeds  grow  faat  enough  of  themselves ;  us — by  a  well-ordered  doctrine  and  dis- 

and  who  knows  not  that  the  cultivation  cipline  padually  passes  and  grows  into 

of  the  former  involves  the  caj^fnl  uproot-  an  individual  possession.     It  is  by  loy- 

ing  and  extinguishing  of  the  latter?  The  alty  to  those  institutions  that  our  man- 

Sorance  of  childhood  is  indeed  beauti-  hood  truly  unfoMs  itself,  that  we  become 
because  coupled  with  innocence ;  and  partakers  and  inheritors  of  the  Divine  Wis- 
to  be  innooent,  is  a  kind  of  wisdom :  but  dom,  which,  working  through  nature  and 
it  is  hanlly  in  our  nature  to  pass  directly  Providence,  foundedand  fashioned  them ; 
from  innocence  to  virtue ;  and  to  recover  it  is  by  revering  and 'obeying  the  fonns  in 
ns  from  the  depravity  we  fall  into,  re-  which  truth  and  law  are  thus  embodied, 
quires  a  far  higner  wisdom  than  we  fall  that  the^  become  assimikted  and  incor- 
fiom.  Derated  into  the  substance  of  our  minds, 
.  It  is  from  a  feigned  or  fancied  rever-  building  us  up  into  the  strength,  and  beau- 
ence  for  what  they  call  the  dreams  of  and  majesty  of  their  own  being :  and 
their  youth,that  divers  people  have  come  of  our  transcendental  prophets  who  go 
to  prefer  the  unrectined,  undiscif^ed  about  appealing  from  those  institutions  to 
promptings  of  nature  to  the  wisdom  which  the  dreams  of  their  youth  and  the  innate 
comes  only  by  experience,  which  is  in-  wisdom  of  their  own  hearts,  what  chaU 
culcated  upon  us  and  conveyed  into  us  we  say,  but  that,  in  the  words  of  an  old 
from  without,  the  last  and  best  fruit  of  a  writer,  describing  certain  fanatics  of  his 
meek,  patient,  teachable,  obedient  spirit  time,  **  they  clothe  their  own  fancy  with 
Hence  the  exquisite  doctrine,  that  "na-  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  their  own  in  ven- 
ture does  never  wrong,  it  is  society  tion  with  the  gift  of  reveUtion."  On  the 
which  sins ;"  and  the  equally  exquisite  whole,  we  suspect  the  dreams  of  our 
practice  of  arraigning  and  condemning  vouth  and  the  innate  wisdom  of  our  own 
the  State  and  the  Church  for  the  crimes  hearts  are  but  fond  conceits,  under  which 
men  commit  against  them,  or  in  spite  of  such  people  caress  and  try  to  accredit 
them ;  of  setting  aside  whatever  human  the  instigations  of  Satan,  conceiving 
wisdom,  instructed  by  Revelation,  by  Pro-  them  to  be  the  dreams  of  their  youth, 
vidence  and  by  time,  has  established  for  because  they  have  forgotten  all  the 
the  better  onfering  and  edifying  of  our  dreams  their  youth  ever  had,  and  presum- 
lives,  to  make  room  for  the  vain  theories  ing  them  to  be  from  heaven,  because  they 
and  paradoxes  of  beardless  transcendent-  km>w  not,  and  will  not  be  taught,  whence 
al  preachers  and  lecturers,  whose  only  they  are.  At  all  events,  if  we  are  to  con- 
sanction  for  what  they  sav,  is  the  posi-  suit  the  wisdom  of  childhood,  let  us  go 
tiveness,  the  efirontery,  ana  the  contempt  where  the  ignorance  of  chiklhood  is  umt- 
of  authority  with  which  they  speak.  So-  ed  with  the  dociUty  of  childhood ;  ^  let  us 
ciety,  in  aU  its  forms,  of  course  invdvcs  have  babes  and  suckUngs  for  our  ora- 
govemment,  authori^,  subordination,  as  cles ;"  instead  of  going  to  those  who,  with 
Its  organic  law ;  ancl  an  external  juris-  the  ignorance  of  chilohood,  unite  the  ar- 
diction  of  any  sort  is  better  than  being  rogance  and  audacity  of  depraved  man- 
left  to  what  are  sometimes  called  our  di-  hwd ;  and  whose  reverence  for  the 
vine  instincts  and  intuitions.  Assured-  dreams  of  their  youth  only  prompts  them 
It,  truth  and  law,  if  they  be  anjrthing  at  to  carry  foreheads  of  brass,  where  it  is 
ui,  are  something  objective  and  perma-  aUke  the  instinct  of  childhood  and  the 
nent — a  standard  which  we  may  all  recog-  wisdom  of  manhood  to  be  gentle,  rever* 
nise,  and  whereby  we  are  all  to  be  tried —  cnt  and  submissive, 
are  above  us  all,  bind  us  all,  are  the  com-  It  is  this  spirit  which,  married  to  phi- 
mon  school-masters  of  us  all ;  we  are  lanthropy  and  theology,  has  produced 
theirs,  not  they  our8,and  it  is  by  consent-  and  is  producing  such  interesting  fruits 
ing  to  be  theirs  that  we  are  to  make  them  among  us.  Scarce  a  day  passes  with- 
oors ;  they  exist  for  us,  not  by  us,  come  out  some  additional  proof  of  its  malig- 
to  us,  not  from  us,  to  exact  our  allegiance,  nant  energy.  Hence  the  detestable  sen- 
QOt  to  crave  our  allowance ;  they  are  em-  timentalism  which  eats  the  soul  out  of 
bodied  and  revealed  to  us  in  the  institu-  men,  and  replaces  it  with  boundless  con- 
tions  into  which  we  are  bom,  from  which  ceit ;  and  which  inspires  them  with  such 
we  draw  the  aliment  of  our  higher  being,  a  marvelous  afiection  for  all  mankind, 
which  aie   the   very    atmosphere    aiM  thatthejr  make  it  a  matter  of  conscience 
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tp  hfwth  or  iiwiiinito  the  efaanteter  of  uses,  a  Toeabokry  that  wonld  dSsgmee 

wfaoerer  qaesdons  their  theories  and  re-  the  lowest  fish-women  of  Billingsffate ; 

jects  their  leasonin^.    Hence,  divers  some  of  them  have  fed  on  the  miUc  of 

people,  smitten  with  the  beauty  of  their  homanity,  nntil  they  harve  come  to  unite 

own  sentiments,  and  calling  their  passion  in  their  characters  ail  the  meanness  of  a 

heoevotence,  go  about  panding  and  ex-  P^I^y  with  all  the  ferocity  of  a  tiger. 

hibitinff  their  fine   feelings^ — the  very  The^  seem  to  value  their  theories,  in  pro* 

thing,  t>y  the  way,  which,  if  they  had  portion  as  they  contradict  the  oldest  and 

them,  they  would  be  sure  not  to  do, —  deepest  sentiments  of  mankind;  since,  on 

and  compound  for  their  neglect  of  pri-  this  principle,  the  wisdom  of  all  past  time 

vate,  particnlar  duties,  with  professions  can  the  more  easily  be  convicted  of  folly 

of  omvenal  phifamthropy.    To  discharge  in  their  presence.    To  establish  the  sn- 

oae^s  private  duties,  costs  much  lalmr  premacy  of  their  own  raason  and  con- 

aad   makes    no  noise ;   to  spout    uni-  science,  they  must  discreet  all  other  tri- 

f«nal  benevdenee,  brings  great  notorie-  bunals ;  to  discredit  them  they  must  of 

t^  and  ooets  nothing.    People  commis-  course  difl!er  from  them ;  and  the  more 

■ooed  to  reform  tte  whole  world,  of  they  differ  from  them,  the  more   they 

eovrse  have  to  deny  tbemselvesthe  plea^  seem  to  have  risen  above  them ;   m 

taie  of  mioding  their  own  business.    To  difference,  with  them,  always  argues  a 

iCay  at  home,  uid  take  care  of  their  fami-  superiority  in  their  favor :  and  tl^  only 

Bes,  wooM  deffaod  Providence  of  their  discipline  they  submit   to  is  one  that 

pdooage.    No  law  or  gospel,  hitherto  teaches  every  man  to  esteem  himself 

fKBolgated,  is  good  enougn  fbr  them ;  wiser  than  all  other  men.    Hence  their 

iheir  cnosciences  are  so  enormously  big,  morbid  preference  for  whatever  is  most 

as  to  transform  aD  that  has  hitherto  been  eccentric,    outlandish,  and    bizarre   in 

called  viftae  into  crime ;  their  own  reason  morals.  To  be  original  they  clothe  their 

wd  hvoEsntty  are  so  loud,  that  they  can-  philanthropy  in  the  most  extravagant,  unp 

BoC  be  made  to  hear  aujrthing  else.  Chris-  natural,  aiul  monstrous  forms ;  tfeir  sjrm- 

tismty  aims  to  regenerate  uid  rectify  the  pathies  are  expended  on  ccmdemned  cri- 

iner  oMa ;  but  no  religion  comes  up  to  minals  and  despised  prostitutes ;  what 

^^Kxt  ideal,  unless  it  goes  to  disorganize  has  hitherto  been  revered  as  justice,  they 

sodety,  and  regenerate  the  social  rela^  decry  as  murder ;  what  has  hitherto  been 

tioBB.    How  often  have  we  heard  them  abhcnred  as  criuK!,  they  pitjr  as  misfo^ 

■y,  that  if  the  Bible  tderates  slavery  or  tune ;  the  greatest  crime,  with  them,  is, 

eifatalpiniiahment^the  Bible  itself  cannot  to  reverence  the  kws  and  magistrates 

be  tolerated.     Thus  they  appeal  from  that  are  set  over  us ;  instead  of  obeying 

eferytfaing  to  themselves ;  will  not  allow  the  powers  that  be  for  conscience'  sake, 

lieawn  to  reveal  anything  out  what  their  they  hold  it  a  matter  of  conscience  to 

can  endorse;  the  voice  of  nature,  scoff,  and  blaspheme,  and  defy  them. 

resaed  in  laws  and  institutions.  That  any  way  of  doing  good  has  been 

have  survived  all  the  innovations  bng  tried  and  found  successful,  as  far  as 

of  tine,  is  drowned  in  the  thunders  with  human  depravity  will   pennit  anything 

whidi  theiy  proclaim  the  truth  finom  their  good  to  succeed,  is  their  strongest  reason 

•vn  minds.  for  opposing  it ;  the  better  it  is,  the  more 

To  attain  their  ends^they  seem  will-  furious  they  are  against  it,  because,  fbr- 

mg  to  sacrifice  everything  but  their  ma-  sooth,  it  leaves  the  less  work  for  them  to 

hMftoC  paasiona.     The  innate  wisdom  do,  and  the  less  need  of  their  counsels. 

MttMir  own  hearts  instigates  them  to  The  same  principle  which  leads  them  to 

pedition,  treason,  and  sacrilege,,  array  their  own  judgment  against  the 

all  that  is  sacred  and  venerable  combined  wisdom  of  all  past  time,  of 

m  todetf ;  even  the  hallowed  ashes  of  course  makes  them  intolerant  of  every- 

Ifae  dead  are  not  exempt  from  their  info-  thing  that  obstructs  the  realization  of 

fMtcd  deaecration ;  posiung  their  theories  their  schemes.    They  have  such  a  lust  of 

iflto  permnalities,  they  have  found  that  reform,  that  they  cannot  endure  to  let 

tvca  Washington,  a  name  synonymous  anything  go  unreformed;  muiA  revolu- 

wick  vhaterer  is  best  and  noblest  in  hu-  tionize  all  things,  lest  the  world  should 

■aa  chaiacter,  was  a  thief,  a  liar,  and  a  not  be  sufficiently  indebted  to  their  bene- 

Their  philanthropy  has  got  ficence;  must  destroy  everything  that  ex- 

that  it  has  to  vent  itself  in  the  istt  to  make  room  for  the  monuments  of 


dniect  of  hell ;  in  their  excess  of  love,    their  genius,  and  that  they  may  have 
they  bare  acraped  together,  for  benevolent    **  ample  room  and  verge  enough"  to  — 
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estaUaah  their  ewD  rigfateoosoeas.  Their  to  theee  afibetioiif  as  imiveml  i^iyaii* 

redimdaiicy  of  conscience  only  operates  throp^. 

to  make  them  fearless  of  doin^  evil ;  and  It  is  vain  to  say  such  men  act  from 
yet  this  is  the  very  thing  which  a  truly  conscience,  for  conscience  is  a  self-an- 
eonscientious  man  is  most  fearful  of  do-  nulling  principle ;  implies  a  convicticm 
ing ;  for  it  is  characteristic  of  good  men  of  our  own  frailty,  and  a  recognition  of 
to  refrain  even  from  meddling  with  what  a  wisdom  superior  to  ours ;  spontaneous- 
tfaey  know  to  be  bad,  presuming  it  to  be  ly  looks  to  an  external  kw,  stays  itself 
the  beet  the  circumstances  will  adinit,  and  upon  authorify,  and  prefers  to  walk  bv 
fearing  lest,  in  their  Bhort«i|B^ited  innova-  the  light  of  prescription ;  shuns  original, 
tions,  they  may  make  it  worse.  Having  and  seeks  approved  methods  of  doing 
experienced  the  infmaiitv  and  insufficien-  good  ;  and  is  so  fiir  from  proclaiming  its 
CT  of  their  reason,  sucn  men  naturally  charities  to  others,  that  it  even  hides 
distmst  their  own  wisdom,  and  accept  a  them  from  itself.  As  conscience  begins 
higher  in  its  stead.  It  is  bv  such  enie-  with  a  conviction  of  our  own  ^ilt,  and 
lience  and  such  distrust  tnat  men  oe-  a  reference  of  moral  evil  to  individual 
come  truly  wise ;  for  in  this  state  of  depravity,  so  it  prompts  us  to  correct  the 
mind  they  can  recognixe^n  what  they  have  inward  sources,  rather  than  the  outward 
inherited,  sources  out  of  which  to  rein-  occasions,  of  wrong ;  to  seek  the  refer* 
force  their  feeble  powers,  and  thus  be-  mation  of  individuiQs,  rather  than  of  in- 
come strong  to  do  good  by  receiving  the  stitutions ;  to  convince  men  of  their  mis* 
good  that  Itts  been  done  for  them.  deeds,  rather  than  of  their  misfortunes ; 
But  our  philanthropists  are  obviously  to  inspire  them  with  sorrow  for  their 
incapable  of^  any  such  experience ;  and  if  transgressions,  rather  than  with  anger 
they  were  ever  so  capable  of  it,  they  at  tl^  law  for  punishing  them ;  in  a 
wouM  not  stoop  to  learn  from  so  vulgar  wcml,  to  make  them  better  and  hapjHer 
a  teacher  as  experience.  Scorning  to  where  they  are,  instead  of  encouraging 
trade  on  an^  but  their  own  individual  them  to  wait  for  better  circumstances, 
stock  of  wisdom,  they  of  course  be*  and  saddle  their  crimes  upon  societ). 
eome  bankrupt  in  everything  but  self-  The  conscience  which  inculcates  ujxmi 
confidence.  Their  affections  are  so  en-  men  an  oUivion  rather  than  a  confession 
grossed  with  their  theories,  that  the^  can-  of  their  own  guilt,  and  to  criminate  the 
not  stop  for  so  trifling  a  consideration  as  occasions  rather  than  rectify  the  sources 
persons ;  they  are  laSoring  for  the  great-  of  their  evil-doinp,  may  be  of  a  great 
est  happiness  of  the  grnitest  number ;  quantity,  but  is  of  a  most  wretched  qual- 
this  happiness  depends  on  the  adoption  ity.  It  is  this  conscience  which,  charge 
of  their  systems ;  and  there  are  no  arts  ing  men's  crimes  upon  their  circum- 
too  mean  or  too  wicked  to  be  employed  in  stances,  is  seeking  to  jurevent  vice  by  tak- 
furtherance  of  this  cause :  to  promote  the  ing  away  the  freedom  without  which  virtue 
good  of  all  mankind,  they  invade  the  sa^  cannot  exist.  The  truth  is,  the  peofde 
eredest  rights,  and  outrage  the  holiest  in  question  are  actuated  by  the  worst 
ties  of  life ;  convert  their  tongues  into  form  of  selfishness,  the  oflSipring  of  that 
daggers,  their  words  into  venom ;  go  old  depravity  whose  **  darling  sin  is  pride 
about  butchering  reputation ;  and  glory  that  apes  humility ;''  a  selfishness  which 
in  stabbing  and  murdering  the  best  feel-  is  all  the  worse  for  proceeding  upon  an 
inffs  of  our  nature.  There  are  certainly  inordinate  love,  not  of  our  interest,  but 
evus  enough  in  the  world ;  but  all  of  them  of  our  own  opinions ;  which  makes  men 
pat  together  are  not  so  bad  as  tbe  spirit  envious  of  all  the  virtue  and  happiness 
with  wnich  these  men  to  about  to  remedy  ]l>ut  what  they  can  take  to  themselves  the 
^ra  ;  the  self-worship,  the  moral  and  credit  of  producing — thus  causing  them 
religions  subjectiveness,  which  all  their  to  look  with  an  evil  eye  upon  all  the 
proceedinffs  tend  to  encourage,  would  blessing  they  have  not  had  a  hand  in 
Uast  all  the  virtues  that  adorn,  and  fos-  bMtowing,  and  upon  all  the  lights  they 
ter  all  the  vices  that  degrade  human  na-  have  not  been  the  means  of  lundling ; 
tore ;  and  many  of  them  are  known  to  which  prompts  them  to  call  the  evil  of 
exemplify  in  their  own  cha^cters  the  their  own  doing,  good,  and  the  good  that 
worst  tendencies  of  their  system.  All  that  others  do,  evil ;  a^,  if  they  cannot  have 
is  best  and  purest  in  human  character  things  their  own  way,  to  make  them  as 
oomes  out  in  the  exercise  of  the  private  bad  as  they  can, — a  selfishness  which, 
afiectioDi ;  and  nothing  is  so  desolating  under  the  name  of  moral  courage,  casta 
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€tt  dl  iwriwats,  tfmnm  •>  aH  awthority,  into  acootdtnce  with  onr  own  jtfdfniaBl; 
aad,  ^kMying  in  noD-feoUteneo  to  ereiy*  to  receire  its  contents,  not  becanae  they 
tlu^bvt  law,  wmftifnoniooriT  afajnrea  come  attested  and  aatbenticated  by  rail*- 
cunal  weaJXBs,  and  anpplies  their  phuce  cles  and  works  which  no  man  could  do, 
with  mofai  violence,  and  so  pats  all  its  but  simply  because  they  seem  to  ns  good 
i«lar  imo  the  toDgfne,  and  reinforcea  it-  and  true ;  wherein  oar  only  difficnl^  it, 
self  o«t  of  the  worst  passions  of  onr  na-  we  have  to  assume  that  we  are  compe- 
tare.  80  moch  fer  me  philanthropists,  tent  to  judge  what  is  good  and  true,  which 
We  eaanot  slop  to  give  them  their  aeser-  is  the  very  thing  we  are  nol  competent 
viags  now.  Peihapa  teyvrill  hear  from  to  do,  and  which  it  is  everywhere  the  of* 
■i  again.  fice  and  aim  of  Revdation  to  teach  na 

Muried  to  tfaeobgy,  the  spirit  in  qnes*  we  are  not  competent  to  do.  There  in 
llni  hna  been  prolific  of  resnks  still  more  obviously  no  occasion  for  Qod  to  speak 
woithT  of  attention,— results  which,  to  those  whoafaeady.know  what  He  ought 
thougn  lesa  apparent,  strike  deeper,  and  to  say ;  and  His  speaking  to  them  teiMS, 
Ihsiubie  are  mote  malignant  Casting  not  to  humble  then  in  view  of  His  wis* 
iff  prejiMliee  and  prescription,  k)oking  up  dom,  but  to  elate  them  in  view  ofthek 
sniy  to  their  own  judgment,  and  drawing    own. 

sfl  their  authority  from  within,  certain  Claiming  to  have  seized  the  spiritual 
■en  have  become  wise  and  good  altoge*  sense  of  Scripture,  these  sapient  philoso* 
thsr  beyond  what  is  written ;  have  come  phers  are  marvelously  fond  of  dissecting 
to  pi'ufai  God  as  revealed  in  their  reason,  the  form,  of  taking  the  Hfe  out  of  the  or* 
to  God  as  revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  ganization  in  ^ich  it  is  given,  and  pnt- 
Heoce  the  execrable  custom  which  these  tin^  it  into  a  form  better  suited  to  thsir 
■enbAve,ofsittin^injud^entonReve*  enhfifhtened  notions.  In  this  way  timf 
hbon,  aad  of  subjecting  it  to  their  ano-  think  to  dispense  with  the  body,  and  to 
|aat  wad  impious  eclecticism,  gravely  retain  the  pure  soul  of  divine  truth ;  and 
imfciTBing  soch  parts  asaccord  with  their  all  who  prefer  to  keep  the  soul  in  the 
■otkns  umI  rejecting  such  as  they  do  body  they  denounce  as  formalists ;  an 
■at  happen  to  approve.  Respecting  cer-  akdgether  behind  the  age ;  and  as  op* 
iHapoitions  of  Scripture,  the  Rn.  Mr.    posed  to  all  progress.    Of  course  they 

virtaally  says,  and  from  the  pulpit,    never  trouUe  thraiselves  with  the  ques* 

ISO :    This  is  none  of  Ciod's  wora ;  my    tion,  Aether,  in  thus  divonnngthe  mirit 

wason  tcUs  me  better;  God  wouki  not,    and  the  form,  they  may  not  wee  them 

CDuid  not  speak  thus ;  these  are  the  sen-    both ;  indeed,  it  is  quite  possible  they  do 

tiaeata  of  a  barbarous  age  concerning    this  on  purpose  to  get  rid  of  them  bolh« 

IfioL    Respecting  certain  other  portions,    and  that  tnere  may  be  no  permanent, 

teviftul  position  is:    This  is  undoubt-    stubborn  iacts  to  contradict  their  doctrines 

eiy  trae ;  my  reason  assures  me  it  is    or  hinder  the  reception  of  their  ideaa. 

*        ;  I  know  it  came  from  God,  be-    But  for  this  fixed,  olqective  embodiment 

it  has  the  amiroval  of  my  con-    of  truth,  their  own  inventions  could  ob* 

J,  the  voice  of  God  within  me.  Such    viously  have  free  course.    It  seems  not 

fltyle  in  which  the  savans  of  the    to  have  occurred  to  them,  and  yet  per* 

tmB  haUtaallf  spoJi  and  write.    The    haps  it  ftos  occurred  to  them,that  though 

Bftlcas  it  is^has  something  to  say  about    they  may  keep  the  body  awhile  without 

the  Hem,  awful  beauty  of  justice,  seto    the  soul,  they  cannot  keep  the  soul  with- 

knh  the  fearful  as  wdl  aa  adorable  ma-    out  the  body;  nay,  then-  very  effinrte  to 

jsa^  oT  kw;  bat  theae  men  will  know    get  rid  (tf  the  body  seem  to  argue  that  it 

no  rehfton  bat  humanity.    By  judicious    has  already  lost  its  soul  to  them,  and  is 

— Ijsissnd  selecti(Mi,andreeomposition,    beffinning  to  stink  in  their  refined  noe- 

hsriiy  oat  old  errors  and  absurdities,    triu.    However,  under  the  name  of  the 

as  the  dSpringofafierc^odicial  spirit^    disembodied  spirit  of  ChriMianity,  they 

ihsf  cxtim^from  the  Bible  a  rehgion    can  easily  smuggle  in  their  own  notions 

'    '    BMt  suiieisede  the  one  hitherto    and  feelings.    When  a  man's  &ther  is 

and  which  is  to  live  and  move,  dead  and  gone,  of  course  he  can  only  see 

'have  its  being  in  a  sea  of  unadulte-    him  in  his  mind's  eye,  where  it  is  not  so 

kwe.    Thus  we  are  taught  to  week    easy  for  another  to  test  his  perceptions. 

I  within  om selves;  to  erect  our    Where  there  are  no  obfects  to  be  seen,  a 

into  a  sovereign  tribunal,  a  huC    man  can  kx^tehis  own  conceotions  with 

;  to  a^nst  aad  lefonn  RevehUioo    all  imaginable  fi^ility  ;  and  if  others  see 
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nMiiij^  but  viteancy  tere,  he  oui  accre-  winck  tiiey  will  eontenl  to  be  ffov^med, 

dit  his  visions  on  the  ground  of  his  snpe-  even  by  the  Almighty,  is,  that  lie  will  be 

rior  insight ;  he                 *  their  humble  servant,  and  let  them  do 

precisely  as  they  have  a  mind  to.    Thus, 

**  Has  lights  where  other  eyes  are  blind,  the  same  principle  which  instructs  moi 

Am  pigs  are  said  to  see  the  wind."  to  appeal  from  all  earthly  tribunals  to 

God,  will  instruct  them  to  appeal  from 
But  really  all  this  is  not  submitting  our-  God  to  their  own  reason, 
selves  to  the  written  word,  but  suMitut-  We  know  of  nothing  more  offensive, 
ing  ourselves  for  it ;  not  so  much  con-  not  cmlv  to  religion,  but  even  to  good 
sentingto  receive,  as  claiming  to  originate  taste,  than  the  habit  these  men  have  of 
a   reli^on.    Wben  people  thus   erect  eulogizing  the  Scriptures.     This  habit 
themselves  above  Revelation,  we  may  be  they  seem  to  have  caught  firom  Rousseau, 
assured  that  they  are  so  far  from  beinff  that  great  hi^-priest  of  the  83rnaflo^ue 
elevated,  that  tliey  have  not  risen  high  of  Antichrist    With  them,  as  with  mm, 
enough  to  see  what  is  above  them ;  that  it  springs,  not  from  reverence,  but  from 
instead  of  having  attained  to  superior  the  intensest  vanity;  not  hecaxuse  they 
H^ht,  they  are  altogether  below  the  re-  regard    the    Scriptures,     but    because 
^on  of  light.    Equally  ignorant  of  all,  they  wish  for  the  votes  of  such  as  do  re- 
such  men  of  course  thmk  themselves  gard  them  ;  for  no  one  who  prooeriy 
equally  masters  of  all ;  conceive  that  regards  them  will  dare  to  eulogize  toem. 
tniey  Imow  the  whole,  for  the  simple  rea-  Men  seldom  pronounce  funeral  orations 
•on  that  they  know  nothing.    He  who  until  they  have  buried  the  subjects  of 
presumes  to  oversee  Revelation,  shows  them.    In  like  manner,  the  worst  bus- 
that  he  has  not  seen,  and  cannot,  or  will  bands,  for  example,  are  generally  loudest 
not,  see  anything  of  it  whatever ;  that  he  in  praising  their  wives ;  their  praises  are 
has  not  even  the  eye  to  see  it  with,  or  if  but  the  fi^eaves  to  their  infidelity  ;  and 
he  has,  will  not  use  it.    In  thus  perpetu-  of  course  their  fig-leaves  only  serve  to 
ally  deferring  to  the  god  within  them,  betray  them.    Why,  the  greatest  ruffians 
and  declaring  themselves  independent  of  and  murderers  that   ever  polluted  the 
external  guides  and  sources,  these  men  earth   have  sought  impunity  for  their 
simply  publish  their  own  arrogance  and  butcheries  in  sounding  the  praises  of 
insolence.    We  care  not  what  appear-  their  victims !  Eulogy  implies  some  equa^ 
ance  of  modesty  and  humility  they  may  lity  between  the  author  and  the  object ; 
put  on,  at  heart  they  are  as  proud,  selfish,  and  the  author  is  generally  understood  to 
conceited,  and  impudent,  as  Satan  him-  share  the  honor  he  confers.    Where  the 
self;  or,  if  there  oe  none  of  the  devil,  eulogy  is  volunteered,  we  take  for  grant- 
then  there  is  much  of  the  donkev  in  ed  the  author  is  but  seeking  to  distin- 
them ;  for  the  stupidest  brutes  and  the  guish  himself— making  capital  out  of  the 
most  enlightened  demons  agree  in  equal-  virtues  he  celebrates.    It  is  not  so  much 
ly  lacking  docility  and  reverence.    Their  an  acknowledgment  as  an  appropriation 
appealing  from  ail  acknowledged  and  ac-  of  merit    The  truth  is,  the  puffs  which 
credited  standards  of  truth  ami  good,  to  these  men  inflict  on  the  Scriptures  are 
their  own  reason  and  conscience,  only  but  the  ofispring  of  a  supercilious  patron- 
proves  that  the  voice  of  reason  and  con-  age ;  eulogy  is  the  price  they  pay  for  im- 
science  is  utterly  stifled  within  them ;  punity  in  sacrilege ;   they  glorify  the 
that  they  are  but  clearing  up  the  ground  bible  merely  to  compound  for  their  deee- 
to  let  looee  their  own  wi5  and  pleasure ;  oration  of  it    By  gratuitous  endorsement 
and  that  the  freedom  they  preach  is  but  and  laudation  of  the  Scriptures,  they 
for  a  license  to  riot  in  the  luxuries  of  self-  seem  to  acquire  a  right  to  nullify  as  mucn 
assertion.    Assuredly,  if  men  cannot  find  of  them  as  they  please ;  ^  adding  their 
anjTthing  this  side  of  heaven  to  reverence,  sanction  to  wmit  God  has  revealed,  they 
they  wiU  find  nothing  to  reverence  there ;  seek  to  purchase  the  prerogative  of  add- 
if  they  have  any  docility,  they  can  learn  ing  Goa*s  sanction  to  their  own  inven- 
from  the  powers  that  be ;  if  they  have  no  tions.    Their  aim  is,  not  so  much  to  ex- 
docihty,  they  will  not  learn  &om  the  alt  as  to  partake  the  supremacy  of  Reve- 
Power  that  ordained  them,  but  will  only  lation.    In  this  way  they  can  keep  up 
use  His  name  to  accredit  their  own  abo-  the  show  of  modesty  while  indulging 
minable  conceits.    To  seditious,  refrac-  their  impudence  and  audacity,  and  thus 
tory  spirits  all  authority  of  course  seems  ffntify  their  vanity  both  ways  at  once, 
tyranny ;  and  the  only  conditiim  upon  The  self-eame  spirit  which  prompts  them 
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toMlogbe,«koproBptotbeiiitoeritici0e,  mediatorial  iTstein,  such  aa  seeini  adafit- 

maee  e«ck  of  theBe  serves  alike,  in  its  ed  to  the  state  of  fallen  man.    But  to 

pboe,  to  apDfove  their  keenness  of  appro-  men  who  have  not  fallen,  this  scheme  of 

ciatioo  ;  indeed,  the  right  to  eol^ze  in-  reliffioas  polity  is  obviously  useless.    No 

voKres»  in  some  sort,  the  right  to  criticise,  such  means  are  required  to  purify  those 

In  short,  their  raptures  and  raa^wodies  over  who  are  already  pure;  and  the  pure  in 

the  Scriptures  are  designed  merely  to  co-  heart  can  see  divine  truth  better  perhaps 

ordinate  their  own  inspiration ;  they  spring  without  any  media  than  with  them ;  men 

not  irom  love  of  what  is  revealed,  but  who  are  already  in  heaven  need  no  lad- 

fram  l«st  of  the  authority  that  revealed  der  to  help  them  thither.    Accordingly, 

it ;  they  extol  its  wisdom  but  to  establish  unfallen  men — and  they  are  becomii^ 

their  own ;   land  the  Apostles,  not  so  rather  plenty  just  now — manifest  their 

much  to  confirm,  as  to  usurp,  their  com-  perfection  by  revolting  from  this  organ- 

■iflBon ;  commend  the  Prophets,  merely  ization   ana  setting  up  for  themselves, 

to  accredit  their  own  prophesyings.  Hav-  and  professing  allegiaiice  only  to  God 

Ing  mastered  Revelation,  having  climbed  and  tneir  own  reason.    What  other  men 

to  whine  they  can  overiook,  and  endorse,  gladly  accept  as  media,  these  men  justly 

and  patronize  it,  they  are  of  course  qua-  reject  as  obstructions  to  the  wisdom  that 

fified  to  discriminate,  and  select,  and  win-  cometh  from  above.    This,  then,  is  what 

DOW,  and  bolt,  and  impiDve,  and  complete  we    mean    by   religious   individualism, 

it,  or  even  to  supersede  it,  and  substitute  Such  is  the  ground  virtually  assumed  by 

rerefauions    of  their  own    in  its  stead,    that  saint  and  apostle,  the  Rev.  Mr. 

lliey  would  not  depreciate  the  authors  alluded  to  above.    The  scope  of  his  the- 

of  UMd  BiUe  *r-hy  no  means.     They  ology  is :  God  and  I  are  enough ;  there 

ooiy      aspire    to     an     equality     with  is  no  occ&sion  for  anything  to  mediate 

tbeoa.    From  the  example  of  Him  who  between  us ;  I  will  ofier  all  my  worship 

spoke  as  never  man  spake,  they  merely  immediately  to  Him,  and  receive  whatr 

infer  their  own  right  and  duty  to  enter  ever  blessings  I  want  inmiediately  from 

into  competiticm  with  Him ;— that's  aU.  Him ;  I  ne^  no  Church,  no  Bible,  no 

This  intense  subjectiveness  in  rehgion  Saviour,  and  I  declare  myself  independ- 

of  coorse  involves  an  equally  intense  ent  of  them ;  to  be  sure,  they  may  have 

iodividnalism.    Christianity  has  always  been  necessary  once,  before  the  dawn  of 

been  accounted  a  rehgion  of  means  and  modem  illumination,  and  may  be  so  still 

media ;  it  supposes  that  man  has  strayed  to  some  whom  the  day-spring  from  on 

away  from  nis  Maker,  and  that  some  high  hath  not  visited :  but  I  have  reach- 

nedlation  is  required  to  bring  him  back ;  ea  a  point  of  view  where  they  may  pro- 

that  he  is  somewhat  fallen  from  his  first  fitably  be  dispensed  with ;  God  ana  I  are 

estate,  and  has  to  climb  up  over  many  enough;  and  in  my  case  the  rays  of 

steps,  in  order  to  recover  it ;  that,  in  heavenly  light  would  only  be  intercepted 

short,  it  needs  a  ladder  with   several  by  all  such  channels  of  communication. 

Hounds  to  aid  his  ascent    That  it  might    WeU,  the  Rev.  Mr. ,  after  all,  is  but 

cooie  to  us  in  the  form  of  a  practical  £s-  the  representative  of  a  class ;  he  is  just 
cipbne,  Christianity  organized  itself  into  Hke  many  others,  only  "  rather  more  so  ;'^ 
a  Church,  on  the  ground  that  many  men  and  perhaps  the  astonishing  beauty  of 
haste  to  grow  up  together  in  order  his  conclusions  will  throw  them  pack 
ior  any  one  to  grow;  as  law  and  upon  a  reconsideration  of  the  principles 
order  are  brought  home  to  us,  and  rein-  wmch  they  hold  in  common  with  him. 
coffpofBted  wiUi  the  substance  of  our  These  subjective,  transcendental  phi- 
minds,  by  being  embodied  in  the  state,  lanthropists  and  theologians  seem  to  have 
This  social  organization  evidently  sup-  been  commissioned  expressly  to  prepare 
ich  individual  is  to  be  subor-  the  way  for  "  Festus.'^    We  confess  we 


that  each  individual  is  to  be  subor-  the  way 

dinate  to  the  whole,  and  that  in  and  like  not  the  style  of  denunciation  which 

thffoogh  this  snboidinatioo  he  is  to  find  we  have  adopted  towards  them.    In  using 

the  li&  which  the  wholk  is  appointed  to  it  we  have  but  followed  their  example ; 

prwm»e  and  impart     Whatever  now  but  their  example,  in  whatever  aspect 

for   Holy  Scripture,  has   been  viewed,  is  one  which  no  sane  man  can 

tied  to  us  by  and  through  the  or-  desire  to  emulate.     We  have  done  it 

.  ^  of  this  oonaeciated  body :  has  been  merely  to  show  them  that  they  are  aa 

adjudged  to  the  place  it  holds  by  human,  vulnerable  as  they  are  violent ;  that  they 

or  rather,  by  ecclesiastical    authority,  are  as  open  to  denunciation  as  they  are 

Here  we  have    a   somewhat   complex  given  to  denouncing.    It  is  for  their  sake. 
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not  for  the  book's,  that  tiiis  aitide  it  admit,  and  thoae  who  afe  too  soft  to  ex- 
written  ;  that  the  work  concentrates  and  chide  anything  that  cffen  itself,  tliose 
embodies  all  the  wisdom  tfifiiised  among  who  have  transcendental  eyes  and  those 
them,  is  onr  sole  reason  for  noticing  it ;  who  have  no  eyes  at  all,  those  who  can 
bnt  for  them  the  book  never  would  have  see  everything  where  there  is  nothing  to 
troubled  us,  and  we  never  should  have  be  seen,  and  uose  who  can  see  nothing 
troubled  our  readers  with  tiiis  review,  where  there  is  everything  to  be  seen,— 
Well,  the  book,  as  was  to  have  been  ex-  in  short,  all  who  are  abo^  and  all  who 
pected,  has  had  a  great  run ;  the  author  are  below  appreciating  what  is  sober, 
nas  cot  his  notoriety,  the  publishers  have  and  solid,  and  judicious,  and  sponta- 
ffot  ttieir  money,  the  public  have  got  what  neously  take  to  whatever  is  grotesque, 
toej  have  paid  for,  and  we  have  got  our  and  mawkish,  and  monstrous,  and  extnir 
article  written.  Incorrigible  transcend-  vagant,  have  devoured  the  book  with  all 
entalists  and  hopeful  youn?  men  and  imaginaUe  greediness,  and  have  doubt- 
maidens,  literary  fredimen  ana  coxcombs  less  become  the  emptier  for  what  they 
and  dotards,  those  who  are  too  hard  to  have  swallowed. 


GENERAL  WINFIELD  SCOTT. ♦ 

The  recent  departure  of  this  gallant  and  truth,  in  the  fear  and  the  love  of  God 

soldier  for  new  scenes  of  war,  lends  ad-  his  Heavenly  Father,  who  had  no  longer 

ditional  interest  to  the  narrative  of  his  a  father  upon  earth.    Scott  was  designed 

past  life  and  services,  and  we  shall  be  do-  for  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  in  1806, 

ing  good  service  to  those — and    they  having  completed  his  course  of  srudy,  he 

are  almost  the  whole  people — who  are  was  sdmitted  to  the  bar  of  Virginia,  and 

looking  with  anxious  yet  not  apprehen-  rode  the  circuit  during  two  terms.    He 

sive  interest  to  his  reappearance  on  the  then  determined  to  pursue  his  profession 

field  of  battle,  heretofore  so  signally  fields  in  Charleston,  S.  C. — for  now  he  was 

of  tri^imph  for  his  country  and  himself.  wholly  an  orphan,  his  mother,  too,  being 

TTie  volume  in  which  this  biography  dead---but  finding  that  a  year's  previous 

is  embodied  was  published  several  months  residence  in   the    State  was  required, 

a^,  and  has  already  attained  a  large  Scott  returned  to  Virginia,  but  not  to  the 

circulation ;  this  is  as  it  should  be,  for  it  pursuits  of  the  law.    The  aggressions  of 

is  a  modest,  well-di^rested  narrative,  in  a  the  European  powere  upon  our  rich  and 

vivid,  yet  not  ambitious  style,  of  some  of  defenceless  commerce,  and  mecially  the 

the  most  interesting  chapters  in  our  past  attack  upon  the  U.  S.  frigate  Chesapeake, 

historjr  —  chapters   in  which    Winjield  had  roused  the  udent  spirits  of  the  land 

Scott  19  facile  princeps,  for  he  it  was  who  and  turned  their  hopes  and  aspirations  to 

gave  their  direction  and  fortunate  issue  the  career  of  arms.    A  bill  to  increase 

to  most  of  the  great  events  commemo-  the  army  was  passed  bv  Congress  in  the 

rated  in  these  clmptere.  winter  of  1807-8,  and  Scott  was  appoints 

General  Scott  was  bom  in  Petersburg,  ed  a  captain  of  light  artillery.  But  the 
Virginia,  in  June,  1786,  and  is  coevid,  rumor  of  war  ps«sed  oflf— albeit  Soott, 
thereforp,  so  to  speak,  with  the  Constitu-  who  was  warmly  in  feeling  with  that 
tion  of  the  Unitea  States,  which  has  ever  party  headed  by  Jeflferson  and  Madison, 
been  with  him  an  object  of  such  reve-  oelieved  and  openly  maintained  that  the 
rence,  that  no  exigencies  of  war,  or  other  dignity  and  honor,  not  less  than  the  true 
extremities,  have  tempted,  or  could,  we  interests,  of  the  nation,  required  resist- 
firmly  believe,  tempt  him  to  any  act  in  ance  by  arms  to  the  aggressions  of  Enff- 
violation  of  its  letter  or  spirit.  Educated  land.  Such,  however,  was  -not  the  ded- 
with  a  mother's  vigilant  and  affectionate  sion  of  the  country  or  the  government, 
care — for  his  father  died  when  he  was  and  Scott  was,  in  1809,  ordered  to  Loo- 
only  four  yean  old — his  mind  and  dispo-  isiana,  where  Gen.  Wilkinson  then  held 
sition  were  eariy  trained  to  gentleness  command.  For  this  commander — of  whose 

*  Thk  Lips  op  Gknsbal  Wimpikld  Scott>  by  Edw.  R.  Mansfield,  Esq.    New  York  x 
R.  Baraes  dc  Co. 
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eoooection  with  But  in  fdwtwis  deemed  diiraeter  of  Scott,  and  hifl  impartial  love 
a  tnitocoaa  enterpriae,  Scott  bad  the  for  the  soldiers  who,  with  mm,  were 
oppofftonity,  during  Bnrr'a  trial  in  Rich*  serving;  their  country,  was  strikingly  dis- 
mond,  to  fcmn  a  distinct  opinion — the  playedT  When  the  prisoners  were  embark* 
fonng  captain  of  artillery  entertained  ed  on  board  the  transport  to  be  conveyed 
nttle  respect    Wilkinson,  who  needed  to  Boston,  they  were  mustered  on  the 
•apport,  at  first  tried  to  conciliate  the  deck  by  British  officers,  acting  under  the 
Toimg  officer,  who  could  write^speak  and  express  commands  of  Sir  (Seorge  Pro* 
Dghlwen,  but  failing  therein,  he  resolved  vest,  and  ever^  man  whose  ton^e,  ia 
to  niin  him.  Scott's  mdiscretion  soon  fur-  answering  to  his  name,  betrayed  his  Bri- 
niabed  a  pretezi,  and  he  was  arrested  tish  birth,  was  set  apart  to  be  sent  to 
and  tried  by  a  court  martial,  mainly  for  Enghuid  as  a  traitor,  there  to  be  tried  and 
words  spoken  disrespectfully  of  bis  supe*  executed.    As  soon  as  Scott,  who  was  in 
nor  officer,  in  violatioQ  of  tne  rules  and  the  cabin,  became  aware  of  what  was  go- 
aiticles  of  war.    On  this  charge  he  was  ing  on,  he  sprang  to  the  deck ;  and,  find- 
fnind  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  one  year's  ing  his  men  ran^d  in  ranlcs,  and  answer- 
saspension :  then  came  another  cnanre,  in^  to  the  roll   called  by  thp  British 
knputing  a  fraudulent  withholding  of  a  officer,  he  forbade  his  soldiers  to  make  fur* 
mD  sum  of  money  paid  to  him  on  ther  answer.    Already  twenty-three  had 
account  of  clothing,  du;.,  for  his  com-  beenselectedandset  apart  for  a  shameful 
psny;  but  of  the  aUe^tion  of  fraud  Uie  death.      Silence  followed   Col.  Scott's 
eout,  without  hesitation,  acquitted  him.  command,  and  no  threats  of  the  British  of- 
TUs  year  of  suspension  was  to  him  a  ficer  could  induce  the  men  again  to  speak. 
jmx  of  beo^  for  he  passed  it  in  Rich*  Scott,  amidst  constant  interruptions  from 
nood  with  his  early  friend  Betp,  Wil*  the  British  officer,  then  adoressed  the 
ktMs  Leigkj  in  close  and  assiduous  study  twenty-three  selected  men— encouraged 
of  Bulitiiy  works  and  all  others  connected  them  to  be  of  good  cheer,  and  solenmly 
with  his  new  career.  Not  a  stain,  nor  sha-  pledged  himself  to  them,  that  if  a  hair  of 
iow of  stain,waB  left  uponhis  name  by  the  the  head  of  one  of  them  was  touched  be- 
Msak  of  this  trial ;  for  his  ofience  was  one  cause  of  their  having   served   in  the 
if  patriodsm,  however  indiscreet, when  he  American  army,  retauation   should  be 
deaoanced  his  commander  as  unworthy  made  upon  British  prisoners  in  the  hands 
if  pabiic  confidence,  as  he  believed  him  of  the  Americans.    These  twenty-three 
Id  oe— and  the  opinion  of  the  nation,  it  men,  all  Irish,  were,  nevertheless,  put  in 
■ay,  we  think,  now  be  added,  ratified  the  irons,  and  sent  to  England ;  but  they 
fatiust  ezpreased  by  Captain  Scott  bore  with  them  the  pde^  of  a  gallant 
After  rejoining  his  command,  Scott  soldier,  who,  they  knew,  would  not  fiul 
went  through  the  ordinary  routine  of  a  them ;  and  accordingly,  his  first  care,  on 
Batter's  duty  in  time  of  peace,  till  1812,  landing  at  Boston,  was  to  repeat  all  the 
wfam  war  was  declared  against  Great  circumstances  to  the  Secretary  at  War, 
Britain.     In  a  few  weeks  after  the  deda-  and  the  effect  of  this  report,  immediately 
ntion,  Scott  was  appointed  Lt.  Colonel  communicated  to  Congress,  was,   that 
if  the   9d    regiment    of   artillery,  and  a  law  was  passed  vesting  the  President 
BMicfaed    immediately  to   the   Niagara  of  the  United  States  wi3i  the  power  of 
boaber^  ao  soon  to  become  the  theatre  of  retaliation,  (March  3d,  1813,)  and  two 
Ma  fune,  though  not  without  first  tasting  months  after,  at  the  capture  of  Fort 
of  adversity.    At  the  battle  of  Queenston,  George,  Scott  having  made  many  prison- 
it  which  be  was  a  volunteer,  and  which,  era — true  to  his  pledge  to  the  Irish  sol- 
Wt  for  the  backwardness  of  the  militia  diers  sent  in  irons  to   Great  Britain — 
to  tfand  hf  and  succor  their  companions,  selected  twenty-three  of  his  prisoners,  and 
hm  skill  and  gallantry  would  have  con-  confined  them  to  abide  the  fate  of  the 
werted  into  gkmous  victory,  Scott,  after  twenty-three  naturalized  Americans.    In 
Afplayinff  great  resources  as  a  soldier,  making  this  selection  Scott  was  careful 
was  finaBy  compelled    to  surrender  to  not  to  include  a  single  Irishman.    This 
greatly  superior  numbers,  and,  with  the  step  led  to  the  confinement  on  both  sides, 
whole  of  hia  amall  force,  become  prisoner  as  hostages,  of  many  men  and  officers, 
of  war.     He,  with  his  fellow-captives,  the  lives  of  all  of  whom  were  of  course 

to  Quebec,  whence,  upon  being  dependent  upon  the  &te  of  the  original 

d,  he  soon  after  embarked  for  twenty-three. 

Bat  before  this  occurred,  one  of       The  British  authcnities  saw  the  peril, 

in  which  the  decision  of  and,  it  may  be  proanmed,  the  injustice  of 
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the  Btep  they  had  taken,  and  not  one  of  mieed  that  transports  should  meet  him.  In 

these  prisoners  was  tried  or   harmed,  this,  however,  Scott  was  disappointed. 

There  is  a  poetical  justice,  rare  in  real  and  lie  was  compelled  to  march  over 

life,  in  the  sequel  of  this  story,  which  is  roads     almost    impassable     along   the 

thus  told  by  his  biographer :  whole  distance  from  Niagara  to  the  St. 

Lawrence.  Leaving  his  column  near 
"In  July,  1815.  when  peace  had  been  Utica,underthecommandof  Major  Hind- 
some  months  concluded,  and  Scott  (then  a  man,  Scott  hastened  forward  himself, 
Major  General)  was  passing  along  on  the  reached  the  St.  Lawrence  at  O^ensburg 
East  River  side  of  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  6th  Nov.  in  time  to  take  part  in 
he  was  attracted  by  load  cheers  and  bustle  the  descent,  and  was  appointed  to  com- 
on  one  of  the  piers.  He  approached,  and  n^^nd  the  advance  guard ;  and  owing  to 
great  was  his  delight  to  find  that  it  was  the  j,i8  being  in  advance,  had  no  part  in  the 

teetdtteV^'^^^^^^^^^^^^^  lS'"'4'f  If  P7^^rX^^^ 
had  that  moment  landed  in  triumph,  after  S®  >?^  '^^'''^  ^^  ^^^  '"  ^a  ^ 
a  confinement  of  two  years  in  British  pri-  ™  <"«»  however,  encounter  wid  over- 
sons  !  He  was  quickly  recognized  by  come  severe  resistance  at  the  Hoopnole- 
them,  hailed  as  their  deliverer,  and  neariy  creek,  near  Cornwall,  where  he  routed  a 
crushed  by  their  warm-hearted  embraces !  nearly  equal  British  force  under  Colonel 
Twenty-one  were  present,  two  having  died  Dennis — making  many  prisoners  and  pur- 
natural  deaths."  suing  the  fugitives  till  night ;  and  also 

at  Fort  Matilda,  erected  to  guard  the 

Scott,*  aHhough  then  on  the  point  of  em-  narrowest  part  of  the  river.    He  took 

barking  for  Europe,  and  sufiering  still  the  fort,  its  commander  and  many  of  his 

from  the  effects  of  the  wound  received  at  men.  But  with  victory  within  his  gnv p-  - 

die  bloody  battle  of  the  Niagam,  imme-  for  there  was  no  force  between'  Scott 

diately  wrote  to  the  War  Department,  and  Montreal  which  could  have  arrested 

recalled  the  case  of  these  men  to  notice,  his  march  six  hours,  and  no  garrison  in 

and  claimed  for  them  their  arreaVs  of  Montreal  that  could  have  ob^ructed  his 

pay  and  the  bountv  of  land  to  which  they  entry — ^he  was  doomed,  and  the  nation 

were  entitled.    The  claims   in  both  re-  was  doomed,  to  disappointment  by  the 

spects  were  admitted  and  satisfied.  incompetency  and  the  quarrels  of  two  of 

As  soon  as  exchanged,  Scott  again  its  Generals  —  Wilkinson  and  Wade 
sought  active  service,  and  appeared  as  Hampton :  Wilkinson  ordering  a  retreat 
adjutant-general  of  the  army  under  Ge-  because  Hampton  wouM  not  join  him 
neral  Dearbome,  on  the  Nia^fara  fron-  with  his  detacnment,  and  Hampton  refus- 
tier,  in  the  spring  of  1813.  l£s  first  act  ing  to  join,  because,  as  be  alleged,  pro- 
was  in  leading  uie  advanced  column  of  visions  were  insuflScient ;  the  campaign 
the  attack,  which  so  completely  succeed-  closed  in  disaster.  But  it  was  brillianUy 
ed,  on  the  27th  May,  on  Fort  (ixeorge,  at  redeemed  by  that  of  the  following  year, 
the  mouth  of  the  Niagara  river.  The  On  the  9th  March,  1814,  Col.  Scott  was 
enemy  was  driven  from  the  work  and  the  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier,  and 
field ;  and  but  for  repeated  and  peremp-  immediately  joined  Gren.  Brown,  then  in 
tory  orders  of  recall  from  his  superior,  full  march  from  French  Mills  to  the  Nia- 
Bcott  would  probably  have  captured  the  gara  frontier.  Brown,  who  was  an  able 
whole  British  force.  The  fort,  the  colors  but  self-taught  commander,  perceiving 
of  which  had  been  taken  down  by  Col.  the  need  ^of  instruction  and  discipline, 
Scott  himself,  became  the  head-quarters  left  the  camp  expressly  for  the  purpose 
of  the  American  troops,  and  in  command  of  giving  the  command  to  Qen.  Scott,  and 
6f  it  Col.  Scott  was  left  when  the  main  enabling  him  to  cany  out  a  system  of 
body  of  the  army  went  down  the  St.  instruction  and  discipline  with  the  troops 
Lawrence,  in  the  summer  of  that  year,  as  thev  assembled  at  Bnflkla  For  more 
to  attack  Montreal.  The  whole  summer  than  three  months  this  duty  was  aasidu- 
passed  without  any  attack  from  the  Bri-  ously  and  most  snccessfuUy  discharged 
tiah,  and,  burning  for  active  operations,  by  Gen.  Scott 

Scott  was  permitted  by  General  Wilkin-  Now  it  ww  that  the  knowledge  of  the 

son  to  turn  Fort  Creorge  over  to  General  art  of  war,  which  he  had  so  sedulously 

McLure  of  the  N.  Y.  militia,  and  to  join  acquired  during  his  year  of  suspension, 

the    main  army  at    Sacket's    Harbor ;  came  into  play.    He  personally  drilled 

marching  to  the  month  of  the  Genesee  and  instructed  all  the  officers,  and  then 

river,  where  the  commander4n<hief  pro-  in  torn  superintended  them  m  they  in- 
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itnicted  die  soldierB.    By  assiduous  la^  tilleiy,  to  say  to  McNeil's  battalion  of  the 
bor,  he  succeeded,  at  the  end  of  three  11th  infantry : — **^  The  enemy  say  we  are 
mootha,  in  presenting  in  the  field  an  army  good  at  lon^  shot,  but  cannot  stand  the 
BkiUful  in  manoeuvres,  and  confident  alike  cold  iron.    I  call  upon  the  Eleventh  in- 
in  their  ofiicers  and  in  themselves.  When  stantly  to  give  the  lie  to   the  slander, 
all  waa  ready  for  action.  General  Brown  Charge  !"    And  they  did  charge  ;  and, 
Tesumed  the  command.    The  army  was  aided  by  Leavenworth's  battalion,  they 
crossed  over  to  Canada  in  two  brigades,  quickly  put  the  enemy  to  rout,  before  the 
Scoct's  and  Ripley's,  the  former  below,  21st  of  Ripley's  brigade,  which  was  has- 
the  fadter  above  Fort  Erie,  which  almost  tening  to  take  part  in  the  battle,  or  any 
imraediateiy  surrendered,and  then  march-  portion  of  that  brigade,  could  get  up. 
sd  to  attack  the  main  British  army,  lying  Justly,  indeed,  did  General  Brown,  in 
behind  the  Chippewa  river,  under  the  his  official  report  of  the   battle,   say  : 
eoDunaDd    of  General  Riall.     On  the  "  Brigadier-General  Scott  is  entitled  to 
Homing  of   the  4th   July — auspicious  the  highest  praise  our  country  can  be- 
div ! — Scott's  brigade,  several  hours  in  stow :  to  him,  more  than  to  any  other 
advance,  fell  in  with  the  100th  regiment,  man,  am  I  indebted  for  the  victory  of  Uie 
British,  commanded  by  the  Marqnis  of  5th  July."    The  fight   was  fierce  and 
Tweedale,  and  kept  up  a  running  fight  bloody  in  an  unwonted  degree,  the  killed 
vitb  it  till  it  was  driven  across  the  Chip-  on  both  sides  amounting  to  830,  out  of 
peva.    Scott  encamped  for  the  night  be-  about  4,000  engaged — more  than  one  in 
■nd  Strset's  creek,  about  two  miles  from  ^ve.    This  action — which  was  chiefly 
the  Bi}tish  camp,  behind  the  Chippewa  ;  valuable  for  the  good  efiect  it  produced 
with  a  level  plain  extending  between, —  upon  the  feelings  of  the  nation,  by  prov- 
ibrtod  on  the  east  bv  the  Niagara  river,  ing  that  in  the  open  field,  and  hand  to 
SB  the  west  by  woods.      On  the  6th, — a  himd,  our  troops  were  equal  at  least,  and 
hi^fat,  hot  day, — the  morning  began  with  in  this  instance  had  proved  themselves 
ddrmisfaing  in  the  woock,  between  the  superior,  to  the  best  troops  of  England — 
N.  Y.  Volunteers,  under  General  Porter,  was  followed  in  just  three  weeks  by  an- 
aod  the  British  irregulars;  and  it  was  other,  yet  more  decisive  of  the  courage 
■at  till  4  o'ck)ck  in  the  afternoon,  and  and  discipline  of  the  American  army— 
jm,  as  Scott,  despairing  of  bringing  on  that  at  I^ndy's  Lane.    Gen.  Riall,  un- 
iB  action  that  day,  was  drawing  out  his  known   to    General  Brown,    had  been 
brigade  on  the  f^ain  for  drill,  that  Cieneral  largely  reinforced  by  Gen.  Drummond 
Brmrn,  who  had  been  reconnoitering  on  from  below ;  and  when,  on  the  morning  of 
the  left  flank,  and  perceived  that  the  main  the  26th  July,  Gen.  Scott,  in  advance,  as 
body  of  the  British  army  was  moving  for-  usual,  was  on  a  march  to  attack  Gen. 
wud,  rode  np  to  General  Scott,  and  said,  Riall's  forces,  he  suddenly  came  upon  the 
"The  enemy  is  advancing:    you  will  British  troops,  which,  reinforced  that  very 
have  a  fight ;"  and  without  giving  any  day  by  Drummond,  were  themselves  bent 
oRfer,  sQch  was  his  reliance  upon  Scott,  on    attack.      Scott  had    with  him  but 
■noeieded  to  the  rear  to  bring  up  Ripley ^s  four  small  battalions,  commanded,  respect- 
brigade.     Soott  immediately  prepared  for  ively,  by  Brady,  Jessup,  Leavenworth, 
Ktna ;  and  there,  on  the  phiin  of  Chip-  and  McNeil ;    and  Towson's    artillery, 
peva,  with  his  own  brigade  only,  coo-  with  (Japt.  Harris'  detachment  of  regu- 
■■tiv  of  the  9th,  11th,  and  26th  regts.  lar  and  irregular  cavalry, — the  whole  col- 
«f  iauntry,  with  a  detachment  of  the  umn  not  exceeding  1,300  men.     With 
SSd,   Towson's    company   of  artillory,  this  small  force,  Scott'  found  himself  in 
aad  Pocte^r's    volunteers, — in  all   1900  presence  of  a  superior  body.     His  posi- 
■en^    encountered,  routed,  and  pursued  tion  was  critical,  but  it  was  prcciBely  one 
a  superior  force  of  some  of  the  best  regi-  of  thopo  where  promptness  and  decision 
matm  of  tb^  British  service— the  Royal  of  action  must  supply  the  want  of  battal- 
Sodia,  the  8th  and   lOOch   regiments,  a  ions.    Dispatching  officers  to  the  rear 
4etachB0ot  of  the  19Ch  dragoons,  another  to  apprise  €ien.  Brown  that  the  whole 
«f  the  Rovml  AitiUery,  and  some  Cana^  Britisn  army  were  before  him,  Gen.  Scott 
*     Militia^ — in  all  2100  men.    Here  it  at  once  engaged  the  enemy,  who  all  the 
that  the  discipline  so   laboriously  while  believ^  they  had  to  do  with  the 
he  by  Scott,  in  the  camp  of  instruc-  whole  of  Gen.  Brown's  armv,  not  at  all 
toid ;  and  this  it  was  that  enabled  expecting  that  a  mere  detachment  of  it 
.  as  at  a  timing  point  of  the  batde  he  would  venture  upon  the  apparently  dee- 
M,iaavoieemiiigabofetheitMrof  aiw  p«r«le    eonne  of    encountering   soeli 
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matly  superior  minaibers  as  the  British  at  the  close  of  1814,  and  was  ntified  ear- 
knew  they  had  in  the  field.  The  battle  ly  the  ensuing  Spring, 
began  about  half  an  hour  before  sunset,  Scott,  who  had  been  carried  to  Bufialo, 
within  ^e  spnnr*  almost,  of  the  everlast-  where  he  was  most  kindly  and  cordially 
ing  Fails  or  Niagara,  and  beneath  the  received  and  watched  over,  as  soon  as  he 
halo  of  its  irradiated  bow  of  promise  and  could  bear  the  motion,  was  borne  in  a 
of  hope.  It  is  recorded  as  a  fact,  that  the  litter  from  place  to  pkice  by  the  citizens 
head  of  our  advancing  column  was  ac-  themselves,  who  would  not  commit  to 
tually  encircled  by  this  beautiful  bow,  mercenary  hands  the  care  and  comfort  of 
and  all  took  courage  from  the  omen.  The  a  gallant  soldier,  still  disabled  by  his 
battle  raged  with  unequal  fortune  and  wounds,  until  he  reached  the  house  of 
desperate  valor,  till  far  into  the  night  his  old  friend  Nicholas,  at  Geneva.  But 
When  Miller  nuide  his  famous  and  deci-  his  great  desire  was  to  reach  Phikdel- 
sive  charse  upon  the  battery  of  the  Bri-  phia,  in  order  to  avail  himself  of  the  emi* 
tisb,  which  was  the  key  of  their  position,  nent  skill  of  Drs.  Physick  and  Chapman ; 
darkness  covered  the  earth ;  and  Scott,  for  the  possibility  of  being  so  crippled, 
who  knew  the  locaHties,  piloted  Miller  for  life,  as  to  be  mcapable  of  further  ser- 
on  his  way,  till  the  fire  from  the  battery  vice  to  his  country,  was  to  Scott  an  in- 
revealed  its  position  completely.  Scott  tolerable  thought,  and  hence  he  sought 
then  resumed  the  attack  in  front,  while  the  best  surgical  aid.  He  therefore,  liy 
Miller  gallantly  stormed  and  carried  the  slow  progress,  reached  Philadelphia, — 
battery,  and  held  it  a^inst  repeated  everywhere  welcomed  and  honored  on 
charges  from  the  oftpralhed,  but  as  ofl^  his  route  as  the  suffering  representative 
dispersed,  British  troops.  Twice,  mean-  of  the  armj  on  the  Niagara,  whicn  had 
time,  had  Scott  charged  through  the  won  imperishable  laurels  for  the  country 
British  lines — two  horses  had  been  killed  and  itself.  At  Princeton,  where  he  hap- 
under  him— he  was  wounded  in  the  oide  pened  to  arrive  oo  the  day  of  the  annual 
— and  about  11  o'clock  at  night,  on  foot  Commencement,  the  Faculty,  students 
and  yet  fighting,  he  was  finulv  disaUed  and  citizens  all  insisted  on  his  taking 
by  a  shot  which  shattered  the  left  shoul-  part  in  the  ceremonial ;  and,  pale,  ema- 
der,  and  he  v^as  borne  away  about  mid-  ciated,  and  weak  as  he  was,  that  he 
night  from  the  battle^ — his  commander,  should  be  present  during  a  part,  at  least. 
General  Brown,  having  been  previousW,  in  of  the  pubhc  performances.  He  was  fain 
like  manner,  carried  away  wounded  uom  to  comply ;  and  when,  in  the  close  of  an 
the  field.  oration  "  on  the  public  duties  of  a  good 
The  honors  of  the  field  belonged  to  the  citizen,  in  peace  and  in  war,**  the  youth- 
American  arms,  alUiough,  from  the  want  ful  and  graceful  orator  turned  to  Scott, 
of  horses,  they  could  not  carry  off  the  and  made  him  the  personification  of  the 
British  cannon,  captured  with  so  much  civic  and  heroic  virtues  which  had  just 
gallantry  by  Miller.  But  the  American  been  inculcated,  the  edifice  ran^  with 
troops  retired  to  Chippewa,  and  thence  applause,  woman's  gentle  voice  mingling 
to  Fort  Erie,  where  they  were  soon  be-  in  with  the  harsher  tones  of  the  other 
sieged  by  Gen.  Drummond.  Scott  was  sex.  The  Faculty  confened  on  him  the 
ab^nt,  sufiering  under  his  wounds ;  but  degree  of  A.  M.,  which  his  eariy  training 
the  spirit  and  the  discipline  with  which  and  literary  pursuits,  not  less  than  his 
his  efforts  and  his  example  had  inspired  public  services,  rendered  whollv  appro- 
the  army,  failed  not,  though  he  was  no  priate.  On  ap|HtNiching  Philadelphia,  he 
longer  with  them,  'and  afler  being  belea-  found  the  Governor  of  Uie  State,  Snyder, 
guered  near  60  days,  Gen.  Brown,  who  at  the  head  of  a  division  of  militia,  with 
had  sufficiently  recovered  to  resume  the  which  he  had  marched  out  to  receive 
command,  made  a  sortie,  on  i7th  Sept.,  him. 

in  which  he  defeated  the  troops  in  the  Baltimore  being  still  menaced  by  the 

trenches,  captured  and  destroyed  their  British,  Gen.  Scott,  at  the  earnest  request 

works,  and  so  efl^ually  overthrew  all  of  the  citizens,  consented,  all  wounded 

that  it  had  cost  long  weeks  to  acconi-  as  be  was,  and  ineapahle  of  exerticm,  to 

gsh,  that  the  British  commander.  Gen.  assume  the  comomiid  of  the  district,  and 

uramond,   withdrew  his   troops,  and  in  such  command  the  tidings  of  peace 

soon  after  the  American  army  went  into  found  him.    After  decHning  the  post  of 

winter-quarters  at  BufUo.     This   was  Secretary  at  War,  profieied  to  him  by 

virtually,  in  this  region,  the  end  of  the  President  MadisoOt  and   akiing  in  the 

war;  for  peace  was  neigociatod  at  Qlwat  painful  and  delioate  task  of  reducing  the 
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amy  to  a  peace  eitiMiihinfmt,  he  wmi  were  Buffered  to  warp  hie  firm  mind.   He 
tenl  by  the  goyenuneDt  to  Europe,  both  was  there  for  his  country,  and  in  conso- 
ibr  the  re«toratioD  of  his  health  and  pro-  nance  with  what  he  thought  its  clear  in- 
fowiontl  improvement    He  was  more-  terests,  was  his  course  throughout  The 
^ffvr  commisnoned  to  ascertain  the  views  next  important   benefit    rendered,   and 
and  designs  of  different  courts  and  pro-  which,  perhaps,  was  not  the  least  of  all 
nineot  public  men  reelecting  the  revoln-  the  many  he  was  capable  of  rendering, 
tionary  struggle  then  commenced  in  the  was  to  translate  from  the  French,  pre- 
Spanish  American  colonies,  and  espe-  pare,  digest,  and  adapt  to  our  service,  a 
oaJly  those  of  England  respecting  the  complete  system  of  military  tactics.    In 
Uand  of  Cuba, — all  at  that  time  subjects  the  execution  of  this  trust,  his  previous 
of  solicitude  at  Washington.    How  he  military  studies  gave  him  great  facilities 
lequiued  himself  of  these  commissions,  and  advantages ;  and  the  system  thus 
■ay  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that,  by  introduced,  carried  into  effect  by  those 
oiter  of  President  Madison,  a  special  let-  jewels  of  the  nation,  the  West>Point  Ca- 
ter of  thanks  was  written  to  him  by  the  dets,  has  recently  proved  itself  at  Palo 
Secretary   of  State.    After   two  years  Alto  and  Fort  Brown,  Resaca  de  la  Pal- 
ipent  in  Europe,  where  he  associated  ma,  and  Monterey., 
w^  the  most  distinguished  men  in  all  The  frankness  of  his  nature,  and  his 
tfe  walks  of  life,  attended  courses  of  pub-  high  sense  of  subordination,  aixl  ever- 
fic  lectures,  and  visited  and  inspectea  the  present  and  active  respect  for  the  spirit 
pett  fortresses  and  naval  establishments,  as  well  as  letter  of  the  Constitution  of 
oeott  fetumed  to  the  United  States,  and  his  country,  involved  him,  about  the  year 
was  aligned  to  the  command  of  the  sea-  1817,  in  an  unpleasant  controversy,  first 
kotrd,  making  New  York  his  head-quar^  with  General  Jackson,  and  second,  as  a 
IBB ;  and  thtue,  for  twenty  years,  except  consequence  of  the  first,'  with  De  Witt 
with  oocasiooal  absences  on  du^  in  the  Clinton.  The  particulars  of  the  controver- 
West,  be  remained.    The  gratitude  of  sy  have  passed  from  memory,  and  it  is  not 
tfe  coantry  for  his  war  services  was  tes-  our  purpose  to  revive  them.    In  ^e  life- 
liied  in  various  shapes.    Congress  voted  time  before  the  presidency  of  Gen.  Jack- 
him  a  gokl  medal,  a!nd  nassed  resolutions  son,  a  very  complete  and  soldierly  recon- 
of  thanks,  in  which  ne  was  not  only  ciliation  took  place  between  Gen.  Scott 
eooij^oiented  for  his  skill  and  gallantr^  and  himself.    But  we  may  add,  in  the 
it  Chippewa  and  Niagara,  but  for  ht$  way  of  caution  and  reprobation,  that  the 
MH^arm  good  conduct  Ihroughoul  the  war  whole  difficulty  arose  from  the  uiijustifi- 
complimentpaid  by  Congress  to  no  able  and    un^ntlemanly    repetition  of 
r  officer.    The  gold  modal  was  pre-  some  observations,  made  at  a  private  din- 
pd  by  PresideBt  Monroe.    Virginia  ner  table  by  Gen.  Scott 
aad  New  York  each  voted  a  swonl  to  Another   controversv   arose  between 
In ;  which,  for  Virginia,  was  preeentod  Gen.  Scott  and  Gen.  Uaines,  on  the  sub- 
hf  Governor  Pleasants,  for  New  York,  bf  ject  of  brevet  rank,  on  occasion  of  the 
Governor  Tompkins.    He  was  also  elect-  appointment  of  Gen.   Macomb  to  the 
ed  an  honorary  member  of  the  Cincin-  command  of  the  army,  after  the  death 
Mti,  and  numberiess  States  named  new  of  Gen.  Brown.  The  government  did  not 
ooonties  after  him.  sustain  the  views  taken  by  Gen.  Scott  of 
In  the  long  interval  of  comparative  in-  the  rights  of  brevet  rank,  and  this  ofllcer, 
actioo  which  followed  the  close  of  the  war,  in  consequence,  tendered  the  resignation 
fleott's  services  were  availed  of  by  the  gen-  of  his  commission,  iK)t  from  any  mere 
«al  govemmefit — first,  in  that  moot  pain-  personal  feeUngs,  but  because  he  thought 
f«t  ta^k  of  redodng  the  army  to  a  peace  that  in  his  person  a  great  military  princi- 
csiablishinent,  whidi  necessarily  imposed  fde  was  violated.    Happily,  Gen.  Jack- 
■poa  the  General  the  responsibility  of  son  (then  become  President)  would  not 
4eeiSng  between  the  mertts  and  fiteeee  act  upon  the  proffered  resignation ;  and 
of  many  gallant  men,  who  had  stood  with  in  order  to  allow  time  for  rdlection,  and 
Inm  nnffiKJiing  on  the  red  fields  of  bat-  at  the  same  time  to  prevent  any  damage 
tie.    But  in  the  discharge  of  this,  as  of  to  the  service  from  an  open  collision  on 
every  other  duty  to  his  country,  Scott  points  of  duty  between  Gen»  Scott  and 
•dei  with  a  sin^  eye  to  its  honor  and  nis  official  superior,  a  furlough  of  one 
vel&re.    Neither  the   relations  of  gen*  year  was  sent  to  him.    Scott  took  ad- 
ccal  friendship,  nor  the  influences  of  vari-  vantage  of  the  furlough  to  revisit  Europe, 
ens  sorts,  bnwffat  to  bear  from  withoat|  and  on  his  return*  under  the  earnest  ad- 
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vice  of  his  friends,  and,  as  is  believed,  with  all,  disanning  the  pestilence  of  that  formi- 
the  unanimous  approval  of  his  brother-  dable  character  of  contagion  which 
officers,  Scott  withdrew  his  resignation,  seemed  to  render  its  attack  inevitable, 
and  reported  himself  for  duty.  The  and  almost  synonymous  with,  death,  by 
Secretary  of  War,  Major  Eaton,  in  ac-  showing  in  his  own  person  that  he  fear^ 
knowledging  Gen.  Scott's  letter,  frankly  it  not  Of  the  numbers  whom  his  heroic 
and  honorably  says :  *'  It  affords  the  de-  self-confidence  and  generous  example,  in 
partment  much  satisfaction  to  perceive  such  circumstances,  saved  from  death,  by 
the  conclusion  at  which  you  have  arrived  dissipating  their  apprehensions,  no  human 
as  to  your  brevet  rights.  None  will  do  estimate  can  be  made ;  but  such  deeds 
you  the  injustice  to  suppose  that  the  and  such  devotion  are  not  unmarked  by 
opinions  declared  by  you  on  the  subject  the  eye  of  Providence,  and  cannot  be 
are  not  the  result  of  reflection  and  con-  without  their  reward.  Of  the  960  men 
viction  :  but  since  the  constituted  au-  that  left  BuflaJo,  not  more  than  400  bvo* 
thorities  of  the  government  have,  with  vived  for  active  service.  On  leaving 
the  best  feelings  entertained,  come  to  Chicago,  with  this  diminished  corn- 
conclusions  adverse  to  ^our  own,  no  mand,  Scott  proceeded  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
other  opinions  were  cherished,  or  were  sible  to  the  Mississippi,  and  there  jomed 
hoped  for,  but  that  on  your  return  to  the  Gen.  Atkinson  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  who. 
United  States  you  woiud  adopt  the  course  in  the  battle  of  the  Badaxe,  had  alr^uly 
your  letter  indicates,  and  with  good  feel-  scattered  the  forces  of  Black  Hawk.  In 
ings  resume  those  duties  of  which  vour  spite  of  all  the  precaution  adopted  by 
country  has  so  long  had  the  benefit.  Scott  and  Atkinson,  the    cholera  was 

The  General  was  ordered  in  conclusion  communicated  anew  to  the  array  assem- 

to  report  himself  at  once  for  duty  to  Gen.  bled  at  Rock  Island,  and  great  were  its 

Macomb.    He  was  assigned  anew  to  the  ravages.     Here  again,  as  on  board  the 

Eastern  Department,  and  there  remained  steamboats,  when  the  malady  first  a[v 

till  called  by  the  Black  Hawk  war  in  peared,  Scott's  self-sacrificing  care   and 

1832  to  take  command  of  that  solicitude  for  his  men  were  unceasing. 

It  was  in  this  command  that  Scott  had  A  brother-officer,  an  eye-witness  of  what 

the  opportunity  of  showing  himself  a  he  relates,  thus  describes  the  General's 

"  hero  of  humanity,"  as  he  had  before  course  of  conduct : 

shown  himself  a  "  hero  in  the  battie-  ..  n  exhibited  him  not  only  as  a  warrior, 

field."    The  Asiatic  cholera  m  this  year  but  as  a  man;  not  only  as  the  herd  of  battles, 

first  reached  this  continent,  and,  sweeping  but  as  the  hero  of  humanity.  .  .  .  The 

with  rapid  but    irregular  strides  from  general's  duty,  under  the  circamstancefl, 

point  to  point,  it  manifested  itself  most  clearly  wss  to  give  the  best  direction  hs 

fatally  on  board  the  fleet  of  steamboats  on  could  for  proper  attendance  on  the  sick. 

Lake  Erie,  in  which  Gen.  Scott,  with  a  '"^  for  prevenUng  the  spread  of  the  dis- 

corps  of  about  1 ,000  regulars,  embarked  «^-    When  he  bad  done  this,  his  doty 

for  Chicago.    They  left  BuffiUo  in  the  was  performed,  and  he  might  have  kft  the 

,      .     .     *  c    T.,i«      r^«    ♦!,«    Q»k    ♦k^  rest  to  hif  medical  officers.    But  such  was 

beginmng  of   July     On    the    8th    the  „^j  ^it  course.    He  thought  he  had  other 

cholera   declared    itself    on    board    the  ^^^.^  j^  perform  ;  that  his  personal  safety 

Hteamboet  Sheldon   Ttumpson,  in  which  n,ugt  be  disregarded  to  visit  the  sick,  to 

Gen.  Scott  and  staflf",  and  220  men  were  cheer  the  well,  to  encourage  the  attend- 

cmbarked,  and  in  less  than  six  days  one  ants,  to  set  an  example  to  all.  to  prevent 

officer  and  fifty-one  men  died,  and  eighty  a  panic — in  a  word,  to  save  the  lives  of 

were  put  on  shore  ^ick  at  Chicago.     It  others,  at  the  risk  of  his  own.    AU  this  he 

was  amid  the  gloom  and  the  terror  of  this  did  faithfully,  and  when  he  could  have  no 

attack  frtxn  an  unknown  disease,  or  only  ^^^^  motive  than   that  of  doing  good. 


known  by  ito  fatal  approaches,  that  Gen.  ^^^^  "as  no  ^lory  to  be  acquired ;  here 

Scott  displayed  Uiose  attributes  of  moral  !^Y^«  "^"«  ""^  **»«  excitements  of  the  balUe- 

^^ '^c  '„„:„«  ,xK:Io«*Ii,«.«,  »k:^k  "^W »  here  was  no  shame  to  be  avoided,  or 

cooraje,  of  pnmne  philantbroKr  which  ^^^^  ,,  ^  j^,^  ^         ^i,       '^ 

ahouia;  weigh  so  much  more  m  the  scale  ^;*^  ^  dir«ction.  to  tboie  wbo.e  ptrt 

rkf    nntinnftl    trraiiffnw    than    Inn    OTAmoA  -^ >      •     ...  •.•       ••  .      .        .•  "U     « 


of  naUonal  graUtude,  than  the  exercise  ^  was  to  battle  with  disease,  had  satisfied 

of  physical  courage — that  quality  com-  duty.** 

mon  to  our    race    in   the  battle-field. 

From  cot  to  cot  of  the  sick  soldiers,  their        It  was  far  into  September  before  the 

General  daily  went,  soothing  the  last  mo*  dread  disease  was  extirpated  from  ths 

ments  of  the  dying,  8ustainin|[  and  cheer-  camp,  and  then  commenced  the  negotim* 

ing  those  who  hcped  to  survive,  and  for  tions  with  the  BtuCB  and  Foxes ;  this  wis 
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eoaclnded  by  Scott  with  consummate  His  next  field  of  public  service  was  in 
skill,  and  resulted  in  the  cession,  for  a  Florida,  where  the  Seminoles — ^in  posses- 
Talaable  consideration,  of  the  fine  region  sion  of  the  everglades,  and  having  taken 
which  now  constitutes  the  State  of  Iowa,  our  troops  at  unawares— owing  to  the 
Another  treaty  was  made  on  the  same  want  of  adequate  preparation  by  the  ad- 
terms  by  him  with  the  Winnebagoes,  by  ministration,  althousfh  timely  warned  of 
which  they  ceded  some  five  million  acres  the  danger  by  the  eaUant  Clinch — seemed 
of  land  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  be-  for  a  time  to  set  Uie  whole  efforts  of  our 
tween  the  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  now  country  at  defiance.  On  the  20th  Jann- 
constitoting  a  valuable  portion  of  the  ary,  1836,  Greneral  Scott  was  ordered  to 
Territory  erf"  Wisconsin,  in  reference  as  the  command  of  the  troops  in  Florida, 
well  to  his  successful  negotiations  as  and  he  displayed  his  habitual  prompti- 
tohishamaoe  conduct  under  the  calamity  tude  in  obeying  the  order.  He  was  ap- 
of  pestilence,  the  then  Secretary  of  War,  prised  of  the  will  of  the  President  at  4 
Geti.  Cass,  wrote  thus  to  Gen.  Scott :  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  asked  when 

he  could  set  forth ;  "  this  night,"  was  the 
-  Allow  me  to  congratulate  you  upon  reply.  But  a  day's  delay  was  required 
Oe  fortaaate  coosammation  of  your  ardu-  to  draw  up  the  requisite  instructions  and 
(MS  daUM,  and  to  express  my  entire  ap-  he  left  Washington  on  the  2l8t  We 
ptobatioBcf  the  whirfecourw^  your  pro.  ^^^^  not  herelnto  an  examination  of 
ST'^^S^^--^*  -^^^^^^  the  steosuken  and  plans  devis^  bv 
openoToos  of  an  active  campaign  under  ^"^^^  ^""^  ^^  ^""3  ^^  *  "^^'^  ^?*^ 
cidioary  circumstaoces.'*  ^^^  termination  these  disastrous  and  dis- 
creditable hostilities,  nor  into  the  man- 
Scarcely  had  Scott  reached  home  and  ner  or  the  motives  of  his  unmilitary  recall 
his  fiunily  in  New  York,  when  he  was  and  of  the  subsequent  investigation  of 
4!tailed  by  President  Jackson  to  a  his  conduct  by  a  Court  of  Inquiry ;  these 
■ew,  important  and  most  delicate  duty,  are  among  the  historic  archives  of  the 
tkat  of  maintaining  at  home  the  soprc-  nation.  Our  only  concern  here  with 
nacTof  the  United  States  against  South  them  is  to  say,  that  this  court  unani- 
Ckiolina  nullification.  He  immediate-  mously  approved  his  conduct— pronounc- 
1t  proceeded  to  Washington,  and  there,  ed  the  plan  of  his  Seminole  campaign 
in  personal  interviews  with  the  Presi-  ^  well  devised,"  and  added  that  it  **  was 
dent  and  the  cabinet,  becoming  fully  pos-  prosecuted"  with  ^ergy,  steacHneaa,  and 
Kseed  of  their  views,  and  having  fully  ex-  ability ;  and  so  in  regard  to  the  Creek 
presecd  to  them  his  own,  he  was  invest-  war,  which  at  the  same  time  fell  upon 
ed  with  very  ample  discretionary  power  his  hands,  the  court  found  **  that  the  plan 
to  meet  the  perilous  crisis.  In  no  scene  of  campaign  adopted  by  Major-uen- 
efhis  life,  perhaps,  has  Gen.  Scott  exhibit-  eral  Scott,  was  weA  calcuhited  to  lead  to 
ed  more  thorough  patriotism — more  en-  successful  results ;  and  that  it  was  pn>- 
tiie  devotion  to  the  laws  and  Constitution  secuted  by  him,  as  far  as  oracticaole, 
of  btfl  eonntry — more  anxious,  and  skill-  with  zeal  and  abiUty,  until  ne  was  re- 
feOy-eonducted  e^rts  to  arrest  that  dir-  called  from  the  command." 
est  of  calamities,  civil  war — ^more  self-  Mr.  Van  Buren,  who  had  now  become 
flDofnand— OKire  tact  and  talent — than  President,  approved  the  finding  of  the 
wUle  stationed  at  Fort  Moultrie,  in  court,  and  the  nation  at  hirge  ratified  the 
CiMriefltoa  Harbor,  and  face  to  face,  as  verdict  Public  dinners  were  tendered  to 
il  were,  with  nullification  in  arms.  A  General  Scott  by  the  citizens  of  New 
angle  drop  of  blood  shed  at  that  moment  York,  of  Richmond,  and  of  other  places, 
■i^  have  deluged  the  nation  in  blood —  all  of  which  however  he  declinea ;  and 
ud  yel  the  laws  at  the  United  States,  was  in  the  discharge  of  the  ordinary 
■Mie  in  conformity  with  the  Constitu-  duties  of  his  station,  when  the  patriot 
tiaa,  Scott  was  sworn  and  commissioned  trouUes  broke  out  in  1837  on  the  Canada 
to  opbold,  defend  and  enforce :  the  frontier.  For  two  years  these  trembles 
jpoiot  of  difficulty  was  to  avert  the  blood-  agitated  this  country  and  serioaaly  me- 
ssed, and  yet  maintBin  the  laws ;  and  he  naced  its  peace.  To  no  man  in  so  great 
came  off  entirely  successful  in  both —  a  degree  as  to  General  Scott  is  h  iikm- 
■nder  eireiunstances,  that  history  will  ed  m*  tbtf  preeervation  of  that  peace.  Hie 
d»  jnsliee  to,  as  fho&e  who  remember  the  honor  and  patriotism,  his  approved  mili- 
faifal  apprehensions  of  that  day,  did  taryeervice,  his  reputation  and  his  bear- 
at  the  tiae,  and  stiD  do.  ing  as  a  tokher,  gave  great  efSbcX  to 
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his  frank    and  friendly  ezpoetulatiQnB  This  is  jaetly  niid  and  meet  justly  ^ 

with  the  deluded  American  citizens,  who  plied. 

supposed  they  were  acting  patriotically  In  1839,  Scott  was  again  deputed  by 

in  takinff  part  with  the  Canadian  revolt-  the  govCTnment  to  keep  the  peace,  and, 

ers ;  and  oy  kindness  and  reason,  com-  soldier  as  he  is,  to  use  all  his  greatinfln- 

bined  with  much  skill  and  assiduity,  in  ence  to  pievent  the  occurrence  of  war. 

discovering  and  tracing  the  ramifications  The   dispute   respecting  the  contested 

of  the  patriot  lodges,  he  was  enabled  to  boundary  on  the  northeastern  frontier 

prevent  any  outbreak  that  might  com-  had  become  exasperated — ^Massachusetts 

momise  our  country  with  Great  Britain,  and  Maine  on  one  side,  and  New  Bruns- 

His  return  from  the  Niagara  frontier  wick  oo  the  other,  had  in  some  degree 

was  meted  with  compliments  at  Albany  taken  the  matter  into  their  own  ha^ds, 

and  elsewhere,  and  all  felt  that  a  p^reat  and  hostile  bands  stood  &cing  each  other; 

national   ffood-  had  been  accomphshed  a  single  indiscretion  among  them  might 

hf  this  gaUant  soldier.    In  1838,  another  have  precipitated  war  beymid  the  possi- 

difficult  and  painful  service  was  confided  bility  of  its  being  averted.    Happily  a 

to  Genenl  Scott,  that  of  removing  the  friendship  formed  on  the  field  of  batde,  in 

Cherokees  from  the  homes  of  their  fit-  years  lone  past,  between  Gen.  Scott  and 

thers,  beyond  the  Mississiroi.    Here,  he  Gen.  Sir  John  Harvey,  the  Governor  of 

was  as  successful  as  in  all  previous  pub-  New  Brunswick,  contributed  to  smoodi 

Uc  service :  temjiering  humanity  with  the  difficulties  between  the  two  nations. 

S:>wer,  and  operating  more  by  moral  in-  Gen.  Scott  having  overcome  liie  first  great 
nence  than  force,  he  efiected  this  most  obstacles  in  soothing  the  irritated  feel- 
trying  object  in  a  manner  that  secured  ings  of  the  American  borderers,  made  over- 
the  gratitude  of  those  whom  he  was,  actp  tures  to  Sir  John  Harvey  for  the  mutual 
ing  for  his  country,  oUiged  to  wron^.  withdrawal  of  troops  from  the  disputed 
It  was  this  service,  connected  with  his  territory ;  and  Sir  John  frankly  acceded 
subsequent  pacific  arrangement  of  the  to  them,  saying  in  his  letter  of  the  23d 
north-eastern  boundary  mfficulties,  that  March,  1839,  to  Gen.  ScoCt,  '*  My  reli- 
drew  firom  the  lamented  Channiny — that  ance  upon  you,  my  dear  General,  has  led 
apostle  of  human  rights  this  mie  tri-  me  to  give  my  willing  assent  to  the  pro- 
bute  :  position  which  you  have  made  yourself 

••  To  this  distiDisuithedmsn  belongs  the  ^  J^7  ^jS^S^^tio^'ffi 

rare  honor  of  uniung  with  military  energy  ^\^^^J^^^^ 

and  daring  the  tpifU  of  a  philanthropiit  ?^  ^  effectuslly^ged  into  feel- 

His  exploirt  in  the  field,  which  pliced  bim  V^^/^P?^  forbearance,  wid  Dtm^ 

in  the  first  rank  of  our  soldien,  have  been  ^  ^^*S:  ^°^^y  accomphshed,  by  the 

obscuredby  thepurerandmorelsstingglorv  treaty  at  Washington,  the  good  work  so 

of  a  pacificator,  and  of  a  friend  of  maDkind.  satisfactorily  commenced  by  the   Paci- 

In  the  whole  history  of  the  intercourse  of  ficator,  Scott 

civilized  with  barbaroui  or  half-civilized  Subsequently,  the  gratitude  and  admira- 

communities,  we  doubt  whether  a  brighter  tion  of   large  portions  of  the  country 

Ege  can  he  found  than  that  which  records  designated  Gen.  Scott  as  a  candidate  for 

s  agency  m  the  removal  of  the  Cherokees.  ^  Presidency,  and  many  States,  in  the 

As  far  as  the  wrongs  done  to  this  race  can  „-ali«.i««»  /<%n«o«i^An  V«f  7^..*;^«» 

be  ^oned  far,  GenTal  Scott  has  made  the  ^SHHlmX'  aS^  o^^^ 

"  In  hii  recent  mission  to  the  disturbed  ^f^-.    In  aU  this  matter  Gen.  Scott  was 

borders  of  our  country,  he  has  succeeded,  passive— not  seeking  and  not  declining 

not  so  much  by  policy  as  by  the  nobleneas  the  high  office — but  holding  himself,  as 

and  generosity  of  hb  character,  by  moral  he  always  does,  liable  to  the  call  of  his 

influences,  by  the  earnest  conviction  with  countrymen,  to  serve  them  in  whatever 

which  he  has  enforced  upon  all  with  whom  capacity  they  may  think  his   serviced 

he  has  had  to  do,  the  obligations  of  pa-  needed, 

triotism,  justice,  humanity  and  religion.  jje  is  now  once  asain  on  the  field  of 

It  would  not  be  ^yj^^^.^^^^^f,''*'^  war-inature  in   m&d,  rich  in  know- 

man  who  has  won  a  purer  fame ;  and  I  am  l»j--,  .^  --»««-u««-»  .Jli..*  s..  k^uk  ..^ 

happy  to  ofier  this  triW  because  I  would  SS^  ^^^Sf?*      ^^        ^^i- 

d7Vomething-no  matter  how  Httle-to  P^^  ^"^U^^®*.  "^  law.*biduig 


hasten  the  tinie  when  the  spirit  \»f  Chris-  ••  ^^j^^P^    T^  cirewnstances  to- 

tian  humanity  shall  be  accounted  an  esssn*  der  which  this  command  was  confiwrad 

tialattiibiilaaailliabn^ilMi«Mnaal%s  vpon  him,  honorable  alike  to  him  and  to 

a  public  man,*  toe  Eimtiva,  of  tkemeelvea  ^hsripalt 
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thepoorjeiftsinwliichfiiidietlioiigfatleM-  tone  of  wur,  Imt,  Kvinff  or  dying,  his  Hie 

■eai  of  ■eeurity,  sonie  inconsiderate  peo-  will  be  consistent  to  we  last ;  and  as  it 

thafe  indulged,  becaose  of  an  over-  has  been  in  die  past,  so  will  it  continue 

k,  literal  and  coinoion-|^ce  expres-  to  the  end— self<«acrificing,  devoted  first 

■OIL    The  glorious  fact  of  ocotf  s  heroic  and  always  for  his  country ;  and  striving 

ife,  his  bfiluant  deeds  of  arms,  his  more  everywhere,  and  at  all  times,  for  the  su- 

— nohling  acts  as  a  statesman  and  paci-  premacy  and  preservation  of  its  laws  and 

fcator  in  peace,  cry  aloud  against  such  its  Constitution. 
waBtoo  iniaetica  to  a  great  name ;  and       Such  is  Wihfield  Sgott,  to  whom  all 

the  future  will  yet  vinacate  that  name  eyes  are  now  turned,  as  the  head  of  our 

whiehy  it  may  be  affirmed  with  entire  armies  in  Mexico;  and  whose  career. 

CBufidenee,  wul  never  be  allied  with  dis-  thus  hr^  is  honestly,  impartially,  and 

hoaor,  optyession,   or  defeat     Mortal,  eloquently  set  forth  in  the  volume  heie 

mitma,  he  is,  and  be  may  die  by  the  for^  lefoned  to. 


THE    SEA    AND    THE    SHIPWRECKED. 

BT  XABLDIV. 

nt  Tf  h  IT.  with  his  hat  ia his  hand,  ddivereth  aipeech  ia  behatf  of  his  shipwrecked 

GmAirr  us  your  hearts,  kind  people ;  and  withal 

Gtant  us  your  open  hands.    Tor  who  will  spare 

To  give  his  small  and  individual  mite 

To  the  poor  sailor  7    Are  there  any,  think  ye, 

Of  all  ttiatfin,  in  hard  and  daily  use. 

The  occupations  of  this  common  life, 

*niat  can  m  toil  and  peril  aught  compare 

With  wanderers  of  tne  ocean  t    Do  out  think, 

And  let  isMgination  aid  your  thoughts. 

How  many  uid  what  fearful  shapes  of  deadi 

We  still  must  meet  whose  life  is  never  sure. 

Idxk  on  us,  cribbed  and  cabined  with  disease, 

In  hot  unwholesome  closeness  couching  us, 

Or  in  rude  hanmioeks  swinging  to  the  sale, 

Aiid  coldly  sprinkled  with  ttie  salt-sea  loam. 

O,  do  but  see  us  in  a  firasile  bark, 

A  plank — no  more— Hwut  life  and  wild  destruction, 

Tossed  Kke  as  acorn  in  the  nddniffht  storm. 

While  the  loud  wind  sweeps  through  the  whistling  shrouds, 

Strain  the  high  masts,  and  on  the  spongy  dark 

Streams  the  torn  canvas,  and  th'  unruly  biUowB 

in  rage  and  fear  above  each  other  rise 

lb  look  upon  our  ruin.    Or,  behold 

Beneath  the  steep  and  equatorial  sun 

Our  slap  becalmecl  upon  the  rotting  deep, 

Onrboifies  baked,  and  black  with  fevered  durst. 

While  wekNing  creatures  in  the  waveless  slioae 

Batten  around  us.    Then,  present,  i«ain. 

To  your  quick  minds  a  vessel's  lonely  crew, 

Careering  round  the  dim  and  froien  pole. 

Where  no  sun  rises.    O,  with  freeung  ears, 

Long  moDths  beneath  the  Ught  of  the  cold  stan, 

Hear  the  harsh  grating  of  the  dull  green  ice, 

And  see  around  the  huge  bergs  slowly  move 

Their  jagged  edges  'gainst  the  pale,  gray  sky. 
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[Feb,, 


All  this,  good  sirs,  &ir  maidens,  have  we  bone, 
Myself  aM  these  *, — and  now  at  last  we^re  wrecked 
On  thist)ar  native  shore,  which  should  have  been 
More  kindly  to  her  children.    O,  be  moved 
With  touch  of  pity,  gentles,  and  bestow 
Some  meed  of  chari^  ;  nor  evermore 
Forget  the  storm-worn  mariner.    So  may  God, 
Who  saved  us  from  the  tempest  and  the  sea, 
Reward  your  mercy ! 

[Money  flung  into  the  old  $aUoT*s  hat,] 

I  thank  you,  now,  for  my  comrades ;  ay,  in  the  name  of  all  the  poor  sailors  in  the  world. 
Won*t  you  have  a  sone  1  They  made  me  spokesman,  you  see ;  but  it*8  a  hard  thing  to 
make  a  regular  speech,  though  it's  all  fixed  aforehand.  but  I  think  may  be  we  can  all  sing 
a  catch  to  suit  ye  ;  though  the  salt  water's  hardly  out  of  our  mouths  yet.  Come,  boys, 
stand  by  for  the  chorus ! 


SONG. 


I. 


in. 


Ho !  heave  the  anclM»r !— hiffh,  my  boys ! 

Yo  heave !  O  heave !  Ye  ho ! 
The  morning  breaks,  our  canvas  shakes, 

The  sea^Mm  breezes  blow ! 
For  we  will  leave  the  lazy  land. 

And  scorn  the  pillowea  sleep. 
Fling  wide  our  sail  to  sun  and  gale 

And  ride  the  rocking  deep ! 

Chorus. 

O,  who  so  brave  as  they  that  dare 
With  the  sailor's  bold  devotion ! 

For  we  court  the  battle  and  the  storm. 
And  our  home  is  the  rolling  ocean ; 
O !  our  hfe  is  peril,  toil  aira  want. 
And  our  grave  is  the  rolling  ocean ! 


n. 


The  land  is  &ding — let  it  fode ! 
Though  there  our  sweethearts  be, 

Well  woo  the  deep  where  wild  winds 
sweep- 
More  constant  is  the  sea ! 

And  if  there's  one  will  weep  and  sigh, 
It  shall  not  be  in  vain ; — 

For  she  will  prove  of  sweeter  love 
When  we  come  back  again. 

O,  who  so  brave,  dtc. 


Lo !  land  is  lost — the  sky's  above. 

The  sea  is  all  around ; 
And  now  are  we,  as  the  billow  free. 

Or  the  breeze  that's  never  bound ! 
Then  stretch,  my  boys,  another  sail ; 

Ye  winds,  blow  swift  and  strong ! 
Ho !  Ho !  the  wave  shall  be  our  slave 

To  bear  our  flight  along ! 

O,  wm>  so  brave,  dtc. 

IV. 

Behokl  the  heavens  are  still  and  lone. 

And  water  is  the  world ; 
But  we've  no  fear,  for  God  is  here. 

And  our  country's  flag  unfurled  !.— 
Then,  strife  or  storm,  we'll  die  beneath 

The  starry  streamer  Inmve ; 
And  own  at  last,  where  we  are  cast. 

The  sailor's  boundless  grave  ! 

Chorus. 

O,  who  BO  brave  as  they  that  dare 
With  the  sailor's  hM  devotion  ! 
For  we  court  the  battle  and  the  stonn. 
And  our  home  is  the  rolling  ocean ; 
O!  our  life  is  peril,  toil  mi  waod, 
And  our  grave  is  the  rolling  ocetn ! 
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THE   HACK-HORSE   WOT  WOULDN'T   GO; 

OR,  HOW  THE  TAHKBE  DTD  THE  TOSXSHIRSMAN. 

Rap !  rap ! !  rap ! ! !  come  his  Datural  mode  of  speech,  and  be 

No  aoawer.  seldom  used  aoy  other.    We  were  sworn 

Three  more  raps  and  two  kicks.  cronies,  though  in  very  difi^nt  lines» 

"Hollo!   who*s  there?    Whafs  the  he  being  learned   in  all  mysteries  of 

lowr  broadcloth,  I  a  moderately  learned  and 

<*  Toorabte  oop,  Benson,  toomble  oop  !**  decid^ly  equestrian  Cantab.    Business 

And  Fred  Peters  tumbled  in.  had  brought  him,  and  pleasure  me,  to  the 

"Eeeee — yow!     TisnU  church  time  north  of  England:  our  temporary  head- 

Tet,**  and  I  jrawned  awfully.  quarters  were*  as  above  hinted,  at  Leeds. 

**  Noa,  but  we^re  gocung  to  York,  you  And  now  breakfast  and  other  matn- 

kaow.**  tinal  operations  being  successfully  com- 

*0h!    Ah!    Ye-es.**    And  it  began  pieted  at  half-past  7,  we  were  rmy  to 

to  dawa  upon  my  somewhat  obliiscated  start     Our   vehicle  was  one  of   the 

ialellect  that  we  were  to  be  at  York  in  **  Shem,  Ham  and  Japhet  Bunpes,"  by 

tiae  for  the  Cathedral  service,  which  Sidney  Smith  commemorated.  The  horse 

W^jis  at  10  A.  M.     It  was  now  half-  was  a  wiry  dark  bay,  with  a  hammer 

ptit  6,  and  we  were  in  Leeds,  twenty-  head,  never-resting  ears,  and  no  tail  to 

oaeaiflet  distant    Under  this  pressure  1  signify.    There  were  good  points  about 

a  **  toomble  oop,**  and  set  about  my  toi-  him,  but  he  had  an  aspect  ofunmitigated 

Id  vigoroosly.  rowdiness  that  strongly  reminded  me  of 

Fred  Peters  was  a  right  good  fellow,  the  **  bhoys**  on  the  3d  Avenue.    And 

kilf  Yankee,  half  Yorkshire.    I  believe  this  souvenir  of  my  beloved  city  moved 

he  was  bom  in  the  good  city  of  Gotham,  me — no,  kept  me  from  moving;  fori 

hrt  his  dialect  was  precisely  that  of  the  stood  contemplating  the  fiery  (and  fired) 

lifiagp^    Adopted  at  first  partly  out  of  steed  in  ecstasy  of  admiratioa. 

f^  partly  as  an  aid  in  business,  (at  that  **  Handsome  horse,  that  !**  said  Peters. 

tS  we  New  Yorkers  were  sufiertne  for  **  Never  mind,  we*re  not  proud.**    (A 

tW  ans  of  the  Pennsylvania  defaiuters  Cantab  never  is,  if  you  will  take  his  word 

md  Mississippi  repudiators,  and  John  for  it)    In  we  jumped ;  I  took  the  rib- 

BaO  was  rtry  shy  of  us,)  this  peculiar  bona,  of  course,  and  ofiTwent  rowdy  at  a 

■ndificatiop  of  the  vernacular  nad  be-  good  round  pace. 

FYTTE  THE  SECONl>-(Aemg  Fi^  th*  Pint.) 

*•  Oae  mile  to  Tadcaster.    How  far  is  lowed  him  sixty  full  seconds  for  repose, 

te  from  York  .'**  after  which  I  intimated  the  proprie^  of 

**  Two  moiles  further.**  advancing.    But  the  usual  suggestions 

*Xoc  so  bad  that    Eighteen  miles  were  quite  lost  upon  our  animal.    Whip, 

ia— ^w  much,  Fred  ?**  reins  and  voice,  equally  failed  to  educe 

-   "Ooe  boar  and  twenty-nine  minutes,  any  symptoms  of  locomotion. 

fVatyo*  toime;  you*d  better  pull  up  a  **Oi'Jl  lead  him,**  quoth  Peters,  the 

Gtiie."  best  natured  of  men,  and  out  he  leaped. 

SnigmlBrly  enough  the  horse  had  come  For  some  twenty  vards  the  horse  conde- 

to  the  same  eondusion  just  at  that  mo-  scended  to  proceed ;  then  he  stood  stock- 

■est,  for  he  b^an  shaking  his  head  stiller  than  ever. 

with  ptai  rapidity,  and  decreasing  the  '*(^m  along,  old  horse!    Coom  wi' 

vckiaiy  of  his  legs  in  a  corresponding  ye!    (Here  the  horse  backed  a  trifle.) 

Coo-  "^  *  *" 


antil  he  came  to  a  walk.  To  this  Coo-om !  poor  fel-low !  Ah !  Benson,  he*Il 
id  Bo  objection ;  indeed,  it  was  the .  nayther  be  driven  nor  coaxen,**  and  Fred, 
wy  thi V  we  intended.  But  after  about  for  once  in  his  life,  looked  like  giving  it 
ifty  yar£  be  came  to  a  positive  stand-  up.  For  my  part  I  essayed  alternately 
aiilL  £ren  in  this  we  were  willing  to  every  terra  of  endearment  and  objurga- 
bt  a  reasonable  \mt,  and  al-    tion*  all  to  no  purpose.    The  brute  rt- 
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^laifled  obstiDately  statuMqne.    As  my  traees  i^uuifY^ug  (which  may  hert  be 

frieDd,  Dr.  Whistle  of  Trinity,  might  translated  for  the  benefit  of  tboee  not  *eii- 

havesaid,  "no  fortuitoas  concourse  of  rtotu/y /earned,'**  with  an  old  sospendei") 

itinerants  was  ever  more  deaf  to  the  an-  we  each  took  one  side  of  his  head  and,  by 

thoritative  mandate  of  a  policeman"  than  a  great  triumph  of  art,  coached  him  over 

the  Yorkshire  Rosinante  to  our  persua-  the  remaining  mile.    And  thus  we  made 

sions.     He   could  not   be  induced  to  our  entry  into   Tadcaster  at  10  a.  m., 

**  move  on**  at  any  price.  Sunday  morning. 

**  Confound  you  to  all  eternity  !**  I  ex-       Almost  every  one  was  at  church,  and 

daimed  at  last ;  and  springing  up,  1  began  we  led  along  our  goodly  steed  near!  jr  five 

to  flagellate  the  refractory  one  in  every  minutes,  through  a  not  very  promising 

part  reachable.   *<  Clear  the  track,  Fred  r  street,  without  discerning,  as  Pat  says. 

And  he  did,  in  good  time  for  himself,  for  «« ere  a  Christian,  not  aiven  a  pig,  shuie." 

jast  as  I  had  completed  my  circuit  of  cas-  At  the  end  of  that  time  we  became  aware 

tication,  the  subject  of  it  made  a  hunter-  of  a  large  bundle  of  pots  coming  down 

like  bolt,  tearing  away  tup  and  traces  upon  us  at  the  rate  of  six  miles  an  hour, 

as  if  they  were  paper,  and  leaving  the  and  as  the  ambuiatorj  mass  of  pewter 

bojggy  to  its  destiny.    As  I  make  it  a  drew  nigher  we  distinguished  a  small 

prinaple  always  to  stick  to  the  reins,  I  boy  in  the  centre  of  it 
UMind  myself  ifying  through  the  air  in  a       <•  I  say,  boy !" 
Ttry  erratic  curve,  the  locus  of  which  it       «<  Zurr  !**  and  the  pot-boy  pulled  up  ia 

would  require  a  better  analyst  than  my-  about  as  much  time  as  it  would  have  ta- 

•alf  to  determine.    Even  in  this  emer-  ken  a  locomotive  to  perform  the  same  feat 
gency,  however,   I  retained    sufficient       ««  Where  does  this  road  go?" 
presence  of  mind  to  draw  one  rein  hard,       « It  goa  boath  ways,  zur,  it  do." 
by  which  means  the  horse  was  landed        <«  And  that  one  ?^ 
in  a  road-side  gully,  before  he  could  drag       «  That  doant  go  nowhere,  zur." 
me  more  than  three  or  four  leaps,  and  I       <«  H — m — m.    Any  inn  h^e  ?" 

iped  without  further  injury  than  a       «  Yes,  zur,  there  be  the  Roizin  Zun, 


alight  rent  in  my  tweeds.    As  for  Peters,  and  the  Zwan  wi'  one  neck,  you  know, 

he  sat  down  on  a  big  stone  and  laughed  and  the  Zwan  wi'  two  necks." 

iaextinguishably.  <«  And  which  is  the  best  r 

It  does  not  take  lone  to  |[et  a  horse  out  <*  Whoy,  zur,  feyther  he  loikes  the 

of  a  ditch.    I  had  had  hunting  experience  Zwan  wi'  two  necks :  Oi  belonss  to  ^ 

eaough  to  understand  those  sort  of  things.  Roizin  Zun  mysel !    Vera  good  tap  the 

The  next  step  was  to  head  him  towards  Zun,  zur." 

our  vehicle,  which  was  no  sooner  done  «  Well,  which  is  the  way  to  the  Sun  r 

than  he  started  off  at  a  mte  that  bade  fair  Memory  and  imagination  are  equally 

to  carry  him  back  to  Leeds  in  less  time  incompetent  to  convey  an  adumbration 

than  he  had  come  from  it.    And  now  I  of  the  bewildering  answer  we  received, 

should  have  been  compelled  to  let  go  the  compared   with   which    the  celebrated 

reins  in  self-defence,  but  lo !  in  his  head-  Dutch  direction,  **  First  you  must  go  up 

l«ng  career  he  caught  sight  of  the  bug-  a  high  hill,  and  then  down  a  low  hill," 

|j,  whereat  he  brought  up  all  stand-  fic.,  was  a  very  model  of  lucidness.  We 

ing,  shied  right  round  and  resumed  his  looked  dubiously  at  the  boy,  the  horse, 

immobility.    Once  more  I  exhausted  all  and  each  otfier. 

2^  powers  of  persuasion  to  induce  an  «  Whafs  to  be  done,  Peters?" 

vance,  but  as  to  making  him  move  one  Fred  replied  by  warbling  a  stave  of 

step  buggy-ward,  you  might  as  well  try  « the  Pilot :" 

to  make  a  French  novelist  believe  in  vir-  .     ^^^ .   ^> :j 

tue  and  honor,  or  a  Loco-Foco  listen  to  ^JS^^o^wnSft^ 

leaaon.     Vainly  did  I   "  remonstrate-  ^*»*"  ^  ^^"^  ^^"^"^           .  .    » 

with  him  more  Hibemico,  first  with  the  -  Here's  a  penny  for  y«i,  my  lad.  Be 

butt-endof  my  whip  and  afterwards  with  a  good  boy,  and  go  to  church.    Come 

my  boots :  it  was  an  utterly  fruitless  ex-  up,  Bucephalus  r 

penditare  of  leather.  Fortes  fortuno.     After  ten   miautea 

*•  Well,"  said  I  at  last,  •*  if  Mahomet  eccentric  perambulation  we  brought  up 

wont  go  to  the  mountain  the  movntain  opposite  the  door  of  the  Risiag  Sua. 

must  come  to  Mahomet  ,*"  so  we  laid  **  Hitio,  house !  hillo  .*" 

hands  on  the  bugcy  and  dragged  it  bodily  But  the  house  didnt  fM  itidf  called 

mp  to  the  horse  rSien,  having  tied  up  the  on  toanswer. 
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**Hiflo-ol    Anjhoirmf"  *«CaD  we  have  a  hone  and  ehaiae 

"  Neifh  r*  quoth  a  hone  somewhere,    here  to  go  on  to  York  r 

(■ot  oar  bone ;  he  wouldn't  deign  to  do  **  O,  ye  he  goaing  farther  znr,  he  ye  ?^ 

anything  of  the  sort)  <«  Yes !    Pat  ap  that  horse  and  take 

**Troy  'ea  again.  Benson !    Gir  'em  care  of  him — he's  thoroagh-bred." 

an  Indian  whoop,  now !"  <*  Aw !  indeed !      Oi  shoald  na  ha' 

So  I  gare  thcni  a  pretty  good  imita-  thought  it  from  the  look  of  him."    And 

tkm  oC  one,  which  had  the  desired  eflhct,  the  canny  Yorkshireman  scanned  at  a  n- 

lor  then  emerged  from  the  stable  a  pon-  pid  glance  the  points  of  oar  impracticable, 

defoas  hoetler,  with  a  red  waistcoat,  red  **  Well,  he  is,     A  Taluable  animal 

cratvt,  red    hair  and  anntterabiy  red  that    Takegooif  can  of  him,and  mind! 

fice.    I  thought  it  must  be  the  rising  Dont  yon  get  behind  him.    He  kicks.** 

«w  himseif  put  into  knee*breeches  for  This  was  said  qaite  at  random,  bat  it 

the  oeensioB.  prored  too  true  in  the  end. 

FYTTE  the' THIRD. 

''Whataglorioas  cathedral,  Fred  I  and  word.    The  state  of  things  seemed  top 

wbal  rhannting !    If  s  a  pity  we  wen  good  to  be  true.  I  twisted  tne  nine  round 

io  Iste.**  my  hand  and  held  well  on,  giving  rent 

*«Oha  thinking  we  wur  in  toime  for  to  an  occasional  yell  as  the  pace  exhila- 

the  best  of  it"  rated  me ;  Peten  smoked  a  Principe  in 

"  I  wish  we  could   import  such  a  satisfied  silenee.  At  the  eighteenth  mile- 

bailding  our  way.    Strikes  me  it  would  stone  I  began  to  tremble,  fearing  that  this 

beneit  our  utilitarians  a  trifle."  might  be  the  precise  amount  of  which 

"  Ye  may  say  that,  mon."  our  animal  was  capable.    Bat  again  we 

**  Tall  lydf -and-half  that  was  at  the  wen  agreeably  disappointed.      On  he 

Qnaea's  Head  !"  flew  witn  undiminished  speed,  and  mer- 

'"  And  the  cheese  not  small  nayther."  rily  we  dashed  into  Leeds,  just  as  they 

*  What  m  nice  little  horse  this  is !  (we  wen  lighting  the  lamps. 

'^  '^'t  ^^  ^""^l^'!!??'  ^  u  "  Th«>agh  many  a  .tirUed  suburb 

nrj  ^ood  humor  with  CTerything.)    If  Thundered  hit  flying  feet ; 

a  had  him  to  take  us  all  the  way  He  rushed  into  the  eoodly  town, 

^  He  rushed  op  the  long  white"-^— 
"Moy  heart  quails  just  to  think  o' 

drairiac  that  other  one."  no,  not  **  white,"  but  particularly  black 

•*  Wdl,  you  must  summon  up  your  and    ditty  street  in  which    the  Yoiic 

ifiytadc,  as  Ptt  says,  for  here's  Tad-  road  terminated ;  and  we  auspicated  our 

;  (ke-ip!  pay  sJong  pony!)  and  entry    by   puWerizing   a    donkey-cart 

the  Rising  Sun,  at  larse  as  life  and  which  wouldn't  clear  the  track.    Both 

as  naturu.    How's  the  thorough-  donkeys,  to  far  as  our  comet-like  velo- 

bnd,  hostler  ?"  city  permitted  us  to  observe,  escaped  un- 

••  He's  doin*  Ten  well,  zur."  hurt,  bat  the  cart  must  have  been  past 

••  He  must  be  tuminc  over  a  new  leaf  carpentry.    <<  Coom  out  o*  way,  Tam« 

then  (soUo  voct.)    And  the  buggy  ?"  my,  or  thee'll  be  run  over !"    I  felt  a 

"  All  roicht,  zur."  sliffbt  jar ;  it  was  caused  by  our  off  hind 

We  paiu  our  shot,  and  bestowed  a  hub  knocking  over  a  small  child,  who 

maaificent  largess  on  our  rubicund  friend,  continued  a  rotary  motion  for  some  sec* 

**  Now,  Peters,  we  must  have  a  division  onds,  and  finally  disappeared  down  a 

of  labor.      Do  jou  take  the  whip  and  yawning  cellar.    Humanity  prompted  us 

fH  see  to  the  nins."  to  stop,  hut  you  might  as  wdl  have  tried 

Fred  looked  as  if  he  thought  the  diyi-  to  pull  up  the  black  horse  thai  carried  off 

hardly  a  fiur  one  to  himself.    Never  Lenon.    Nor  indeed,  if  feasible,  would 

■aa  BK^n  mistaken.    Hardly  had  I  such  a  proceeding  have  been  safe,  for 

vp  the  ribbons  when  our  horse,  when  the  unmanageable  was  once  stop- 

lilways  in  extremes,  like  a  modem  nfor-  ped,  not  Horace  Greeiy  himself  could  set 

■ar,  dsshe^  off  at  fbur  minute  pace,  pull-  him  going  again, 

lag  in  a  way  that  threatened  to  haul  The  long  narrow  stnet  down  which 

It  over  the  dash*board.    For  we  had  been  locomoting,  crossed  at  right 

Bika  we  scarcely   spoke  a  angles  a  long  wide  one— the  main  street 
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of  Leeds.  On  the  right,  Jay  the  Alhion 
Hotel,  our  quarters ;  I  had  h  shrewd  sus- 
picion that  our  steed*s  lay  on  the  left. 
Anticipating  a  fearful  struggle,  I  irradu- 
ally  eased  out  the  nigh  rein  as  we  ap- 
proached the  critical  corner  and  tighten- 
ed my  pull  on  the  off  one  corresponding- 
ly. Peters,  who  saw  what  was  passing 
in  my  mind,  just  at  the  decisive  moment, 
BelzA  my  wrist  with  one  of  his  hands 
and  the  rein  with  the  other;  so  that  our 
combined  energies  were  directing  the  ve- 
hicle eastward.  "All  this,  it  is  hardly 
necessary,"  &c.,  **  passed  in  a  less  time," 
&c.,  &c.,  as  Mr.  James  would  say. 

**A  body  acted  upon  by  two  forces 
will  proceed  in  a  line  between  them," 
(vide  Whistle's  Mechanical  Algebra, 
some  page  or  other.)  Agreeably  to  this 
fundamental  law,  horse  and  buggy  con- 
tinued a  straight-forward  course,  which 
there  was  nothing  to  prevent  their  doing 
indefinitely  except  a  few  houses.  One 
half-second  more,  and  we  should  have 
been  in  a  linen-draper's  shop  —  when 
as  if  restored  to  partial  sanitv  rowdy 
brought  up  with  miraculous  suddenness. 
The  velocity  which  had  been  regularly 
distributed  through  his  limbs,  was  in- 
stantly transferred,  as  by  ma^c,  to  his 
hind  quarters.  Elevating  his  heels  to 
an  extent  that  was  more  amusine  to 
those  around,  than  comfortable  to  those 


behind  him;  be  broke  one  trace  and  both 
shafts,  and  entirely  dissipated  the  dash- 
board. •*  Factoque  hUJine  quievH,**  like 
Pious  iEneas. 

I  shitfd  the  reins  right  and  lett  over 
the  horse's  neck,  and  jumped  out  on 
the  causeway  (Ameruanke  side-walk.) 

"  Where  ye  goaing  ?"  quo'  Peters. 

«*  I'm  going  up  to  the  Albion ;  you  may 
do  as  you  like." 

'*  And  leave  the  horse  standing  here  V* 

In  reply,  I  expressed  a  wish  that  the 
animal  might  stand  there  as  long  as  was 
convenient  to  him,  and  undergo  a  much 
more  unpleasant  operation  afterwards. 
Having  thus  relieved  my  injured  feel- 
ings, I  was  proceeding  to  crowd  all  sail 
for  the  Albion,  when  a  stout  lad  came  to 
the  rescue. 

**Pleaze,  zur,  Oi  knows  t'  auld 
horse." 

«« Oh,  you  do  know  him  ?  well,  I  wish 
you  joy  of  your  acquaintance." 

''Mongs  t'  auld  Measter  Stoiles,  zur. 
Shall  Oi  tawk  him  whoam .'" 

*<  Yes,  take  him  away,  and  tell  Mr. 

Styles  to  send  in  his  bill  and ."  It  is 

unnecessary  to  repeat  the  conclusion  of 
the  sentence.  Persons  who  are  much 
excited  sometimes  talk  inconsiderately. 

**  Aw,  never  fear,  zur,  f  auld  gentle- 
man 'U  zend  'um  in  fast  enough." 


FYTTE  THE  FOURTH. 


Next  morning  between  the  first  egg    Per  Contra, 


and  the  second  cup  of  tea,  a  small  docu- 
ment was  handed  to  me.  I  glanced  at 
it,  and  handed  it  over  to  Peters,  who 
toA  as  follows : 

Leeds,  July  2, 1843. 

Benson,  Esq.,  to  Ralph  Styles,  Dr., 

To  horse  and  chaise  to  York,  £1  0  0 
To  breakage  and  damage  of 


By  bill  delivered. 


2  10     0 


horse. 


Received  payment' 


XI  10  0 


£2  10  0 


Balance  due  Mr.  Benson.     £0  13     0 

Rec'd  payment." 

My  Pylades  looked  half  a  dozen  notes 
of  interrogation.  I  rose  and  limped 
across  the  room. 

«*  What  is  the  matter  wi'  you  ?" 

«*  Am  I  very  lame,  Fred  ?" 

•«  Awful !" 

<*  That'll  do  then."  I  inquired  of  the 
porter  Mr.  Styles'  locality,  and  haviiur 
ascertained  that  it  was  not  farther  m 


"  Dear  droive,  ray ther  V* 

**  Wait  a  minute,  Fred,  my  boy,  till  than  a  cripple  might  manage  to  hobble, 

you  see  the  other  side  of  the  ledger.  graduaUv  worked  my  way  thither.    In  a 

Waiter !    Pen,  ink  and  paper !"  small  omce  sat  a  mge  man  of  the  ordi- 

The  stationary  was  brought.    *'  What  nary  Yorkshire  type.    **  Zurvant,  zur. 


be  that  you're  wroitin'.  Can  ?' 
«*  Read  it,  Fred ;"  and  Peters  read. 


'•Leeds,  July  2, 1843. 
Ralph  Styles,  to  Carl  Benson,  Dr. 
to  Surreon's  bill  for  damages 
inflicted  by  his  horse,         £3    3    0    horse  yesterday,  be  you  ?^ 


said  he,  as  I  entered  with  an  emphatic 
limp,  and  a  ferocious  aspect. 

**Are  you  Mr.  Ralph  Styles?   Be- 
cause, if  you  are,  here's  your  bill and 

here's  mine." 

Aw  !  you  be  the  chap  that  had  my 
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^Inm  tkat  onfortiuiale  man.    (0-ob !  few  seconds  in  a  thoughtfol  attitude.  **  I 

my  le^  .'**)  don't  want  to  go  to  law  about  a  trifle. 

*'  ^otce  job  yoa  made  of  it.    V  bone  Vou  mean  to  sav  that  you'll  take  off  half 

has  the  beaTes."  of  your  bill  and  receipt  it  in  full,  if  I  say 

*'  Has  the  heaves,  has  he  ?    I'm  glad  nothing  about  mine  ?" 

of  it,  (creacnuio,)  I  hope  he'll  get  the  bots  **  Zactly  zo,  zur." 

and  a  few  more  nice  little  complaints.    I  **  Here  it  is  then  !"  and  I  planked  a 

wish  that  horse  was  dead  !"    And  down  sovereign  and  two  half  crowns,  while 

came  my  fist  on  the  d^k,  nearly  knock-  Mr.  S.  on  bis  part  made  his  original  per* 

imr  the  inkstand  up  into  Mr.  Style's  nose.  formj|oce  complete  by  adding  to  it  the 

*'0-ob !  mj  iec,  again !"  and  I  stooped  macic  words  •*  Ralph  Styles."  And  never 

down  to  rmb  the  member  in  question.  had  two  words  a  more  magic  effect,  for 

«*  Zore*  zuTi  I  hope  ye  be  na  vera  no  sooner  was  the  exchange  made,  and 

mooch    hoort"     Styles  looked   rather  the   important   scrap  of   paper   safely 

alarmed.  pocketed,  than  I  cut  an  exuberant  pigeon- 

**  I  am  very  much  hurt ;  shan't  be  able  wing,  and  followed  it  up  by  snooting 

10  attend  to  business  properly  for  three  across  the  little  room  at  one  ditade. 

■nwrh^.  However,  I  won't  say  anything  **  If  s  astonishing  how  much  better  my 

about  that,  but  if  you  don't  pay  my  doc-  leg  feels,"  and  I  let  off  a  few  more  capers. 

tor's  btU.  ril  have  satisfaction  of  you —  Styles  looked  on  with  a  very  puzzled 

if  tbete's  any  law  in  the  land,  that  is.  expression.  ^  Oi  doan't  understand  this," 

Tfi  teach  ycm  to  give  two  quiet  yonuff  said  beat  length,  •*  pray, zur, be  ye  hurt, 

geailemen  such  a  horse  as  that."    And  or  be  ye  not .'" 

very  quiet  this  young  gentleomn  looked.  •*  I'm  not  hurt,"  said  I,  **  thank  Provi- 

**  ^ow,  zur,  Oi  wants  to  do  wbafslaier  dence,  and  no  thanks  to  your  horse,  fiut 


,  I  does,  but  you  caun*t  expect  me  let  this  be  a  warning  lo^ou  bow  you  put 

ia  Inemcss  to  pay  your  doctor's  bill,  that  brute  before  a  Christian  again,  or 

Bat  OPll  tell  you  what  Oi  wiU  do.-  Pay  there'll  be  manslaughter  some  day." 

^  hanf  o*  moy  bill  and  we'll  be  quits."  The  Vorkshireman  was  utterly  dumb- 

<*  Ah»  you  mean  to  say  that  you'll  take  founded.  My  coolness  had  stumped  him 

off  hall  of  your  bill,  if  I  take  off  half  of  completely.    For  at  least  three  minutes 

ae,  whkb  leaves" —  he  gazed  at  me,  open-eyed  and  open- 

"Na^Oidid  na  zay  that,  zur,  Oi'll  mouthed      Then  broke  forth,  spite  of 

off  hanf  o*  moine  and  zay  nothink  himself,  this  most  unwilling  and  mortify- 


ahoQt  yonm*  ye  know."  ing  confession,  **  Well,  I  be  done !" 

!"  I  leaned  on  the  desk  a       And  so  is  Carl  Benson. 


MUSIC    IN    NEW    YORK. 

• 

SoKS  the  arrival  of  Ole  Bull,  three  of  these  players,  and  extol  their  skill  with 

wuaom  ago,  our  city  has  been  favored  an  earnestness   displayed  on  no  other 

vkh  a  eootinuous  succession  of  distin-  subject  connected  with  art ;  and  our 

niihed  solo  players,  and  their  concerts  tea-tables  and  {jarlors  are  fertile  in  opin- 

ksfe  become  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  ions  and  criticisms  respecting  them,  of 

flOtertaixuDent,  and  topics  of  conversation,  the  most  learned,  profound,  and  at  the 

with  the  moat  respects&ble  portion  of  our  same  time  brilliant^  character  imaginable. 

nUic     Though  tne  fortunate  Norseman  Partly,  perhaps,  from  the  contagion  of 

Us  ntnraed,  laden  with  spoil,  like  a  so  much  critical  conversation,  but  chiefly 

Vikuif  from  a  successful  expedition,  to  because  the  subject  seemed  one  of  so 

las  kod  of  mist  and  snow,  the  Tabema^  ^neral  an  interest,  we  have  for  some 

de  still  resounds  with  the  thunders  of  time  anticipated  that  it  would  &11  within 

the  **  Lioo  Pianist,'*  or  echoes  to  the  ar-  our  province  to  notice  it ;  and,  at  length, 

fftULkm  of  SnrcHii,  or  the  neat  cantabile  after  the  last  concert  of  Sivori,  we  sat 

«f1ScuEE  ;  its  stage,  guiltless  of  carpet,  down  intending  to  write  a  cniiqut  which 

bvws  yet  the  fragrance  of  rich  bouquets,  should  convey,  at  large,  our  views  of  the 

and  its  dingy  ceiling  trembles  nightly  merits  of  these  musiod  miracle  workers, 

with  the  roar  of  endiusiastic  approbation.  But,  on  consideration,  this  appeared  a 

Oir  maisyapcirs,  too,  discosa  tne  merits  less  easy  matter  than  we  had  supposed » 
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The  fint  prindplefl  of  die  miuicel  art  ^  fhxa  its  knreit  note  to  the  top  of  its 
are  as   yet   80  imperfectly  understood  compass," — so  long  as  he  confines  him- 
among  us  that  we  coukl  only  speak  ex  self  to  prodacing  one  single,  continuous 
ca<A«^  in  questions  arising  from  it,  or  note  at  a  timeTh^  makes  no  music.  Each 
with  reference  to  truths  unknown,  and,  separate  note,  when  they  are  thus  taken 
to  most  persons,  incomprehensible.    We  one  by  one,  is  mnnca],  it  is  true;  but 
have,  therefore,  concluded  to  take  advan-  certainly  is  not  vdiat  we'  could  call,  ex- 
tage  of  the  interest  excited  by  the  per-  cept  in  the  loosest  conversational  sense  of 
formances  of  Ole  Bull,  Vieuxtbbcfs,  the  word,  **  music."    Some  of  them  have 
SivoRi,  Db  Mbter,  and  the  rest,  ai^pre-  a  very  marked  and  peculiar  character — 
sent  our  readers  with  an  essay  on  music  for  instance,  the  notes  of  the  trom^  and 
generally,  by  way  of  prefiaice  to  a  few  ob-  piccolo ;  yet  they  are  no  more  music  than 
servations  upon  these  soloists.   Our  mode  those  highly  poetic   compound  words, 
of  treating  tne  subject  will  be  seen  to  be  *^  ai^«hattenng"  and  **  ear-piercinjE^,"  ere- 
somewhat  novel ;  we  are  not  so  sanguine  ated  in  the  glow  of  the  imagination,  are 
as  to  write  in  the  hope  of  popuiarixing  poetry ;  indmd,  they  bear  much  the  same 
music:  we   simply  wish  to  clarify  the  relation  to  a  passy  in  a  symphony,  that 
minds  of  those,  already,  to  some  extent,  those  compounds  do  to  passages  in  which 
musicians,  by  bringing  out  into  strong  they  occur ;  there  being  this  diflbrenoe, 
relief,  those  principles  which  they  fre-  that  the  words  mean  something— they 
ouently  apply  without  being  conscious  of  exprees  qualities;  whereas  the  sounds 
tneir  existence,  and  thus  aMng  a  reason  <mly  paint  images  of  themselves  on  the 
\  to  their  faith.    In  short,  to  Uiose  who  Inain. 
will  follow  us  patiently  through,  we  have  2.  The  same  observations  will  apply 
the  temerity  to  promuie  to  develop  to  to  any  combinations  of  single  soimds. 
their  apprehension,  as  we  go  on,  a  new  Thane  is  nochordor  hamioDy  that  is  mo* 
and  clear  view  of  our  su^ect;  to  lead  sic  where  it  is  neither  preceded  nor  UA- 
them  up,  as  it  were,   by  a  very  easy,  lowed  by  other  sounds  or  harmonies,  and 
though  narrow  and  overgrown  pathway,  is  not  itself  reiterated.    Not  itself  reite- 
to  tl^  summit  of  a  heig^  whence  they  rated,  we  say,  as  we  might  have  observed 
may  survey  the  whole  domain  of  tins  with  respect  to  single  sounds  in  the  last 
beautiful  art  at  their  leisure.  paragraph ;  for  the  reitention  of  either  a 
1.  We  begin  by  announcing  this  not  sin^  sound,  or  chord,  introduces  the 
very  startling  proposition,  viz. :    There  element  of  rhjrthm,  which,  being,  as  it 
is  no  music  in  a  sin^  sound,  whatever  were,  the  substratum,  or  frame-work,  of 
may  be  its  quality  or  character,  whether  mumc,  shapes  the  sound  or  chord  into  a 
it  be  high  or  low,  soft  or  loud,  pleasing  musical,  though  monotonous  figure.  But, 
or  unpleasing  to  the  ear.    That  is  to  say,  taken  quite  alone,  chords  and  harmonies, 
there  LB  no  one  sound  in  all  the  infinite  like  single  sounds,  are  only  qualities,  ad- 
variety  of  nature,  which,  taken  apart  and  jectives,  abstract  thing»--iiieam7^f ,  we 
by  itself,  makes  music    It  follows,  or  were  about  to  add — to  prolong  the  anal- 
rather  is  included  in  this,  that  there  is  no  ogy  with  words,  but  theymean  nothings 
sound  used  in  music,  which,  heard  quite  they  only  make  ideas.    Thus,  let  any  one 
separate,  and  out  of  all  connection  witib  picture  to  himself  a  common  chord :  there 
others,  would  produce  music ;  it  might  it  is — an  idea,  indescribable,  of  fullness 
be  clear,  rich,  and  of  good  substance — a  and  completeness,  existing  in  die  memo- 
firm,  full,  beautiful  sound;   we  might  ry, isolated  frtxn  all  expression;  fancy 
trace  a  resemUance  in  it  to  some  one  a  seventh  added :  that  is  another  idea, 
heard  before,  and  so  be  affected  by  it,  also  indescribable,  distinct  Arom  the  fbr- 
(of  which  anon) ;  but,  otherwise,  it  could  mer,  an  idea  of  incompleteness,  a  sue- 
eoovey  to  the  mind  nothing  but  the  idea  pense  tending  to  a  resolution,  upwards  or 
or  image  of  itself— that  pure,  sensuous  downwards,  accoidingto  the  kind  of  sev- 
impression,  by  which  we  should  recog-  enth  we  fiuncy.    Each  of  these  chords 
nize  it  if  repeated.    For  instance,  letooe  exists  in  the  mind  of  any  musician,  and 
go  into  a  large  orchestra  where  the  in-  of  most  hearers,  as  wdl  defined  as  if  it 
struments,  all  tuned,  are  lyin^  around,  were  a  visible  body ; — the  difference  be- 
like sleeping  spirits,  and  let  him  sound  tween  them  is  as  perceivable  as  that  be- 
firatanoteof  aviolin,thenofachurionet,  tween  the  tones  or  two  voices  or  instni- 
then  of  a  horn,  then  of  a  contrabass ;  or  mei^  yet  it  is  totally  unlike  that,  being 
let  him  sit  befbre  a  large  organ,  pull  out  a  difibrence  arising  fWxn  oomfainatioii, 
«oe  slop  after  another,    and  sound  it  and  not  afibcted  by  quality.    They  nay 
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bB  ooMwmdof  aptit  fi«m  pttdi:  thus  It  w  a  litde  remarfaOile  tfiitwhen  00 

'^■^-;5«»«<M«»»«'wAt  *«wi.  much  b  said  respecting  <*  the  Music  of 

■ioa  chord,  etc,  umng  the  names  in  a  Natme/'we  sbonkl  hear  so  Uttleof  «*  the 

C^  TS^  ■■  ^®  ^5^"^  walk,  a  Paintinf  of  Nature."    For  she  is  just  as 

^^*  t«  r^  ^"^  mtend  (to  be  more  much  a  painter  as  she  is  a  musician. 

putiodBr),  is,  that  they  are  tkings,  of  Under  her  "sovereign  vital  kmp, 

winch,  though  we  never  mow  one,  and  ^^.^  ^^ , ,.           ,             .    , 

cannot  itmeh  one,  we  have  heard  so  many,  ^^'  "*^  ™  ■^®*^  tpprowih  of  even,  and 

that  we  can  distinguish  them  withoutan  ^^^' 

effiift,  and  have  given  them  generic  titles,  the.  human  face  divine,"  and  all  the 

The  vibiatioos  of  air  which  make  them  ^^banginjr  glories  of  the  seasons,  return 

beui£Hnteiial,th0y,therektioosofoom-  to  us  with  the  letuming  year,  and  with 

kuM  ao«iida,as  well  as  sounds  them-  ^bem  also  return  all  tiidr  innumeraUe 

nlves,  are  as  much  objects  as  waves  of  voices;  the  whde  earth  is  at  the  same 

water;  and  have  as  manv  varieties, from  ^"^^  ^  <ne  sense,  a  great  picture  gaUe- 

tbe  losg  Bwdl  of  oigan  mapasons,  to  the  ry  umI  concert  chamber,  wherein  theeya 

•wilt  and  tarboleot  sea  of  the  full  or-  '^,  nev^r  tired  with  seeing,  or  the  ear 

cheitra.  with  hearings  and,  in  another  sense,  it  it 

3.  As  neither  single  sounds  nor  bar-  neither,  for  it  furnishes  us  with  no  ideal 

■ooies  are,  by  themselves,  music,  so,  picture  <»•  musical  |Hece.  True,  the  water 

aba,  are  not,  and  for  the  same  reason,  ^  a  mirror,  we  find  sometimes  impressioiis 

ar.ridflBtal  sncoessioiis  of  such  sounds  of  fern  leaves  on  rocks,  the  dry  branches 

ani  harmonies ;  t.  e.,  successions  regu-  of  forest  trees,  as  they  creak  in  the  wind, 

htod  by  no  puraoee,  and  governed  by  no  i^  seldom  give  out  notes  that,  Hke  those 

^"^^^ mere  solGung,  or  sotrnding  what-  of  the  £U>lian  harp,  might  be  phrases  in 

notes  eome  irst    To  taketiie  beet  tunes ;  but  we  have  no  landscapes,  car- 

nce  of  such  succession  that  we  can  toons,  synmhonies,  or  oratorios. 

think  oC the  iEolianHbrp:  thetooesare  It  would  be  thought  a  curious  notioB 

of  the  sweetest  quality,  and  there  is  an  if  aome  writer  on  painting  were  to  setto 

anfding  ifew  of  perpetually  changing  work  to  collect  specimens  of  all  the  foo- 

haimooiea,  according  as  the  vaiying  force  ail  impressions,  ail  the  rare  devices  that 

if  the  canent  of  air,  in  which  theinstru-  iron  paints  the  minerals  with,  all  thefroat 

■■at  is  placed,  divides  the  strings  into  pictures  on  windows,  and  every  such 

dmUe,  tnple,or  more,  vibrating  portions ;  w<Mrk  of  Nature's  pencil,  not  forgetting 

«,  at  inftervab,  bkiws  the  sound  quite  the  stone  in  the  British  Museum  whi^ 

set,  and  then  lets  it  steal  in  fiom  some  abows  in  its  fracture  a  perfect  likeness  of 

iaaiiilu  qnaiter,  with  thoee  perfect  cres-  Chaucw,  and  have  them  all  engraved  in 

ccndoa  and  *'djjring  fells,"  which  art  can  a  book,  with  resemblant  leaves,  trees, co- 

wiyradriy  imitate.    Yet  there  is  no  mu-  lors,  pcNCtraits,  and  the  like,  selected  from 

■cin  the  strict  eense  of  the  wcnrd:  all  is  the  wcvks  of  the  great  masters  of  paint- 

eoafased,  wild,  infistinct,  having  neither  ing*  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  they 

beginning  nor  ending,  the  mere  sport  <^  coped  nature,  and  in  what  way  the  art  of 

the  airy  element,  playing  among  strings  painting  might  be  said  to  be  founded  in 

''^-^  — iwer  to  its  mvisiUe  pressure,  and  nature;  yet  this  has  been  attempted  in 

ek  unconscious  sigfamgs.    Occa-  music,  in  the  book  entitled,  **  The  Music 

,  as  we  listen,  we  hear  scraps  of  of  Nature ;"  and  such  is  the  general  in- 

melofes^— so  our  fency  beguiles  distinctness  of  the  prevailing  ideas  of 

aB<    httie,  streaming  adagios,  that  seem  music,  in  this  country  at   kaast,  that 

hke  dUges  for  feiry  funerals;  but,  as  we  though  the  book  has  been  more  popular 

""Se  to  eatch  them,  the  imperfect  speak-  than  almost  any  other  relating  to  musio 

will  not  stsj>-all  is  mere  ddigfatful  that  we  can  think  of,  being  very  readable, 

.1. ^  So,  in  looking  at  the  clouds  notwithstanding  its  mamfest  inferioritr 

■er  afternoon,  we  see  lofty  in  every  respect,  no  one  has  ever  thou^m 

chanse  to  palaces  and  castles,  of  laughing  at  the  absurdity  of  its  de- 

Ml  eoUiee^lSisuddenlv  become  warm  ngn. 

animddy,  as  if  they  were  lakes  of  molten  It  is  in  the  hope  of  substituting  some 

geli;  and,  as  in  those  .£olic  breathings,  more  clear  views  in  the  pkce  ef  this  in> 

we  hear  eomnds,  in  quality  and  sluufing,  distinctness,  which  we  should   perhaps 

msre  perisctthan  art  can  make  them,  so,  err  in  attributingmore  to  Mr.  Gaidiner'a 

Ihan,  we  eee  eolors  which  the  pencil  of  book  than  to  the  natural  aversion  of  the 

Cknde  eoold  never  copy.  human  mind  to  reflection,  that  we  have 
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vndeitaken  the  present  discnflsion.    As  Some  chord,  in  ttniton  with  whit  we  hear, 

we  read  the  lives  of  the  great  composen  !•  touched  within  us,  and  the  heart  re* 

and  study  their  immortal  works,  we  find  in  ,,     ylie: 

their  noUons  of  their  art  no  misapprehen-  g<>7  "o^  <!»«  »««»«  ^^  ^<^  ^»ll»8«  *>«^» 

sion  nor  any  such  indistinctness;  and  we  J^^'^l^  »^  intervaU  upon  the  ear 

cannot  but  iink  that  the  first  piipose  ^f  J?  ^'^^°??  T^^^  '^^'T  <*y'°§  f ^^  J'^y'.,, 

^«.«  «.u        r"**-^  ***"*    r  Jr      1**^1^^ .  Now  pealmff  loud  again,  and  louder  still, 

one  who  wntes  ever  so  httle  upon  music,  clear  wd  sonorous^ts  the  gale  comes  on ! 

now,  should  be  to  spread  a  knowledge  of  y^j^h  easy  force  it  opens  all  the  cells 

the  true  philosophy  of  it,  and  to  clarify  the  where  memory  slept.    Wherever  I  have 
minds  of  that  birge  portion  of  our  public  heard 

who  take  pleasure  in  musical  studies,  so  A  kindred  melody,  the  scene  recurs, 

that  they  snail  know  what  is  the  true  office  And  with  it  all  its  pleasures  and  its  pains, 

ofmusic,  and  whattoadmire  in  it,  without  Such    comprehensive   views    the    spirit 

being  blinded  by  that  easily  besetting  sin,  ^,    takes, 

in  dl  matters  of  taste,  of  affectation.  That  m  a  few  short  moments  I  retrace 

But  this  is  digressing.  <^  '«  *  ??»P  the  voyager  his  course) 

4.  We  muil  be  cJ^ful  to  distinguish  ^^%'ll°^'J^4.'?Lr^  ^^^'^^  "^^""^ 

•1-^  *u^  :—  £ years.  — ine  ia9k, 

also  the  impressions  we  receive  from         ^        ,  .  ^  ,  - 

music  ptff  fe,  from  those  which  are  the      .A  good  instance  of  the  power  of  asso- 


Hnked,  in  our  memories,  with  other  im-  own  knowledge.    Our  friend  Q.,  while  at 

pressions,  but  true  musical  forms  also,  co"ege  in  a  neighboring  city,  one  sum- 

and    these    last   the   more  frequently,  mer  <»ught  a  cold  m  swimming,  which 

since  they  are  more  striking  than  other  brought  on  an  abcess  in  his  esj.    He  ap. 

sounds,  and  less  easUy  forgotten.    And  P^^^d  leeches,  warm  water,  dtc.,  to  no 

these  ideas  of  sounds  and  forms  are  purpose ;  the  pain  mcreased,  drove  away 

commingled  with  other  ideas  in  aU  sorts  ^^oep  in  spite  of  laudanum,  which  only 

•f  incongruous  ways,  so  that  by  such  as-  "^®8  ^»^  ^ore  wakeful ;  finally,  after 

tociations  they  lose  entirely  their  original  ^  ^eek  the  niost  anguishing  he  ever  ex- 

character,  and  become  merely  mediums,  penenoed,  and  when  he  had  begun  tojiave 

through  which  we  may  be  reminded  of  8«»cidal   suggestions,   the    imposthume 

ahnost  anything.  reached  ite  cuhninating   point,  and  he 

If  a  bin!  that  had  been  taught  to  sing  was  relieved.     While  tibe  crisis  was  ap- 

a  piece  of  an  air  should  happily  get  free,  poachinff,  and  he  was  suflenng  such 

and  afterwards  hear  the  air  whistied  by  intolerable  agony,  the  pitch  of  the  afflictp 

some  boy,  rambUng  through  the  woods,  ^  «^  gradually  rose  neariy  half  a  note 

we  at  once  conceive,  knowing  how  we  '^^^e  that  of  its  fellow,  producing  at 

ourselves  should  be  affected,  that  though  ©y^ry  noise,  the  most  homble  jar  and 

the  air  might  be  one  of  the  gayest  hOTn-  discord  in  his  head.    Just  at  this  Ume  a 

pipes  ever  heard,  it  woulcT  not  sound  military  company  from  Boston  came  to 

very  pleasant  to  him ;  whereas,  if  he  J^e  city,  with  the  Brass  Band, then  new- 

•houldbychance  hear,  through  his  cage-  '7  formed,  in  full  numbers;  our  fnend 

wircs,any  of  the  wild  or  meUiBcholy  aies  would  hear  it  spite  of  the  pain  and  the 

of  the  forest,  where  he  once  flew  about  ^»cord,  and  the  consequence  was,  such 

in  freedom,  we  can  easily  &ncy  they  ^  ?P«^„»f  *^  ,P^®°  *"°*  *.  P^judice 

would  seem  to  him  delightful  music,  and  ^W^^^  ^  brass  bands  ever  since.    He 

the  contrast  of  his  former  situation,  in  remembers  disUnctly  the  tune  they  play- 

which  he  minded  only  his  own  amuse-  ^>  "^^J  ^F^  ^^  opening  chorus  in  U 

ment,  with  his  present  one,  he  being  SonnambuU;  even  to  this  day  he  hews 

now  kept  impriscmed  to  amuse  other  pe^  ?*  »?  two  senses;  if  he  thinks  of  the 

pie,  woukl  remler  him  exceedingly  dW  **^»  »t  disgusts  hin^  if  he  forces  himself 

east  in  his  mind,  and  quitei^Siiy.  ^  f^'^^  »^"  <>^,  »^^»  >1 »»  P^^ 

'  and  hvely,  and  he  likes  it,  but  not  so 

-Tber.  it   in    muU  a  tympttby    with  jn'wl'.  •»»»<>«>•  '^7.  <^"-    Thi. 

goQojg  J    r     J  (QQQ  |g  ^gQ  connected  in  his  memory 

And  as  ths  mind  is  pitched  the  ear  is  ^^  ^o  "ovel  of   Sir  Andrew  Wylie, 

pleMed  which  he  tried  to  read  at  that  time,  as  an 

With  melting  airs  or  martial,  brisk  or  opiate ;  they  recriprocally  remind  him  of 

grave ;  each  other ;  the  novel  he  can  never  see 
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the  bftck  of  wittoit  a  shudder,  and  has  proach  to  their  good  taste  to  have  pet 
newer  been  able  to  read  any  of  the  writ-  airs  which  they  may  sometimes  be  pleas« 
tn^  of  Gak  from  that  bonr^— bat  this  in-  ed  to  hear,  and  yet  know  to  be,  as  music, 
tbiUty  he  does  not  attribate  wholly  to  the  poor  stuff;  that  they  may  enjoy  Handel 
effisct  of  that  one  disagreeable  assoda-  in  an  oratorio  or  BeeUioven  in  a  sym- 
tioo.  phony,  and  at  the  same  time  be  pleased 
In  this  instance  tfie  canae  of  the  inter-  with  Araby's  or  the  Wrecker's  Daughter, 
twining  of  the  ideas  was  too  painful  an  or  **  I  dreamt  that  I  dwelt,"  or  any  trifles 
incident  to  be  forgotten ;  but  in  a  hun-  the  reader's  memory  will  suggest. 
died  tkMuand  instances  in  every  one's  6.  Whether  we  were  created  with  in- 
experience, the  direct  canse  was,  per-  nate  ideas    respectingr  music,  brought 
haps,  never  observed,  perhaps  not  remem-  widi  ns  from  some  other  sphere,  so  mai 
bared ;  at  aD  events,  nothing  runains  hot  we  understand  it  at  once,  and  can,  from 
vafoe  impressions  of  states  of  feeling  the  earliest  moment  that  the  soul  per- 
wfich  we  must,  at   some   time,  have  ceives,  distinguish  lively  fh>m  sad,  gentle 
pasied  throogh,  and  which  have  tinged  from  bold,  and  the  like ;  or  whe^er  our 
tiie  imam  m  sounds  with  their  color,  power  to  understand  it  is  bom  of  asso- 
Edacaled  as  most  of  us  have  been,  with  elation  and  experience,  it  is  not  wortii 
only  the  lowest  and  most  trivial  forms  of  our  while  to  inquire.    The  latter  is  the 
■meic,  soch  as  peafan  tunes,  dances,  old-  most  convenient  hvpothesis,  though  there 
frshioned  songs,  associated  in  our  minds  are  some  minds  like  Mozart's,  for  exam- 
with  all  the  experiences  of  life,  nothing  pie,  which  seem    gifted  widi  intuitive 
bat  a  long  stndy  of  better  models  can  so  perceptions,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
disenchant  ns  that  we  shall  attain  to  a  there  be  any  innate  ideas  they  must  cer- 
rehab  of  the  art  in  its  sim|Je  purity.  And  tainly  be  verv  much  modified  by  associa- 
tfais  stody  we  must  undertake  in  a  child-  tion,  for  the  Chinese  ear  is  pleased  with 
Kke  spirit,  not  perversely  persisting,  as  what  to  ours  is  intolerable  dissonance, 
■any  do,  in  following  our  own  taste,  but  and  there  are  differences,  less  marked, 
iCrifinff  to  nnderatand  and  love  what  the  but  still  very  plain,  between  the  national 
vorid  nas  acknowledged  to  be  beet  in  musics  of  almost  any  two  countries, 
■itsic,  in  offder  that  we  may  by  and  by  where  one  is  not,  as  in  this  case,  semi* 
feel  it  to  be  BO  of  oorselves.    How  often  barbarous.    All  the  diflferent  varieties  of 
do  ipe  hear  persons,  snsceptible  to  the  national  melody,  it  may  be  observed,  are 
sweet  infloences  of  the  art,  resolutely  so  many  tributaries,  some  torrent-like, 
dpftsfmining  to  know  no  more  of  it  than  gushing   from  mountains,  otiiers  of  a 
they  happen  to  know  already.    ^  We  do  sender  motion,  springing  up  in  plains, 
not  want  your  scientific  music,"  they  but  all  flowinff  towar£  the  main  cnannel 
mj,  **  hot  give  ns  a  simple,  natural  air,  of  the  musical  art    So  in  painting,  each 
mad  we  like  it"     And  then,  in  most  nation  almost,  has  its  school,  and  in  poet- 
caaea,  they  instance  some  Scottish  air,  ly^each  has  Jts  peculiar  national  style, 
that  is  neither  simple  nor  natural,  but  Irat  each  of  these  arts  forms,  or  in  a  cer- 
lade,  nneoath,  and  hence  striking ;  and,  tain  wider  sense,  all  arts  combined,  form 
tbereibre,  and  from  having  been  heard  one  broad  river  down  which  flow  the 
from  childhood,  or  under  agreeable  cir-  rich  thoughts  of  the  great  universal  ge- 
ances,  in  the  park>r  or  concert-  niuses  of  all  ages — Homer,  Dante,  Shak- 
remembered  with  pleasure.    With  speare,  Milton ;  Michael  Angelo,  Titian, 
infidlible  critics,   all   attempt  to  Raphael,  Rembrandt;   Handel,  Haydn, 
eokr^ge    their   sphere  of  enjoyment  is  Mozart,  Beethoven — and    a   thousand 
vain ;  the  pearis  of  instruction  are  not  to  other  illustrious  names.    It  is  these  who 
he  wasted  on  them ;  they  know  what  direct  the  current,  and  make  each  art 
they  know,  and  are  content  to  know  no  what  it  is. 

Boce.    But  there  may  be  many,  who,  ''And  what  is  the  direction  of  the 

kaiiBgheerdenoa^orgoodmnsictobe-  musical  current?"  the  reader  will  be 

fin  to  nnderatand  U,  are  abnost  ashamed  ready  to  ask.    **  What  is  the  true  office 

as  find  themaidves  still  liking  so  many  and  purport  of  the  art  which  the  great 

eld  HmUmr  tanea,  which  they  know  to  composers  have  thus  directed  ?    In  brief, 

ke  without  merit,  and  are  exposed  to  the  what  is  music  ? 

teaipfariop  of  aflfortingnot  to  like  them—  We  answer,  it  is  that  art  by  which  the 

which  is  dangeroQs.  These,  our  remarks  aoul  is  lifted  above  its  ocdinaiy  life  into 

the  eflect  of  association  may  an  ideal  world,  where  it  can  express  &n- 

naj  aee  that  it  is  no  re*  ciee,  peaeiopi,  and  emotiooa,  peculiar  to 
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a  spinning-wheel,  but  because  the  songB  **  Voi  che,"  and  "Deh  Signore,"  exquisite 
are  good  enough  in  other  respects  to  sus-  andantes.  We  admire  tnem  as  they  are  ; 
tain  such  accompaniments.  The  Battle  but  if  we  could  hear  them  in  langua^ 
of  Prague  and  tne  Storm  Rondo  we  dis-  that  we  could  readily  understand,  <m  the 
like,  not  because  they  are  not  well  stage,  we  should,  we  are  sure,  experience 
enough,  for  aught  we  can  see,  as  imita-  a  new  pleasuiv,  from  perceiving  them 
tions,  but  because — we  are  tir^  of  them,  in  a  chemical  combination  with  wit  and 
Such  pieces  as  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  poetry,  and  stage  situaticm.  We  should 
and  the  Fingal's  Cave,  and  Midsummer  then  hear  them  as  the  compoeers  in- 
Night's  DrSun,  of  Mendelsohn,  seem  tended  them  to  be  heard,  not  as  pure, 
designed  to  occupy  a  middle  ground  abstract  music,  but  as  music  hamxHiizing 
between  pure  music  and  vocal  music,  with  the  meaning  of  words,  which  direct 
They  attempt  to  describe  certain  concrete  the  fancy  either  by  simple  descriptioiis, 
states  of  feeling,  (not  abstract  musical  or  the  indication  of  certain  hues  of  feel- 
phases  of  the  mind,)  assisted  by  their  ing  into  particular  channels ;  that  is  to 
titles,  which  direct  the  fancy  hke  words  say,  we  should  hear  them  as  music  unit- 
in  songs.  We  confess  we  are  not,  as  ed  with  poetry,  in  what  we  think  we 
yet,  able  to  satisfy  ourselves  how  far  the  have  very  justly  compared  to  a  chemical 
idea,  upon  which  they  are  written,  is  combination,  only  here  the  elements  unite 
compatible  with  the  true  philosophy  of  in  all  proportions,  (frtwn  parlando  recita- 
the  art  We  distrust  our  ability  to  judge  tive,  to  those  pieces  where  the  words 
rightly  of  such  pieces ;  our  fancy  is  too  cease  to  be  of  any  consequence)  and  form 
impressible,  too  willing  to  follow  the  a  new  compound — ^vocal  music.  Now, 
slightest  hint ;  yet  if  we  were  to  hear  a  whether  music  ought  to  be  combined 
Rosdini  overture,  or  a  florid  violin  solo,  with  the  fancy  when  the  latter  is,  to  fol- 
such  as  the  public  are  best  pleased  with ;  low  our  comparison,  in  a  gaseous  state — 
or  a  piano  solo  in  the  modem  German  not  condensed  into  words,  but  <Hily  ai^-a- 
and  French  style,  full  of  pampered  afiec-  kened  by  a  brief  inscription — as  we  ob- 
tation — musical  Werterism-Uhough  its  served  above,  we  are  not  able  to  satisfy 
title  might  be  ever  so  fanciful,  we  think  ourselves.  If  it  had  been  felt  to  be  legi- 
we  should  not  be  liable  to  be  led  astray  timate  by  the  great  instrumental  corn- 
by  it.  In  painting,  if  an  artist  makes  a  posers,  we  think  they  would  have  used  it 
Eicture  and  writes  under  it  ^*  this  is  a  oftener ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  very 
ear,"  every  one  can  see  whether  it  is  a  compositions  we  have  instanced  do,  we 
bear  or  not ;  but  if  a  composer  writes  a  confess,  seem  so  admirably  fitted  to  their 
piece  and  entitles  it,  "  feelings  on  seeing  inscriptions  as  almost  to  set  the  ques- 
a  bear,"  most  people  will  pronounce  that  tion  at  rest.  But,  considering  what  a 
it  does  express  those  feelings,  because  common  artifice  of  quackery  this  inscri- 
while  they  listen  they  will  be  constantly  hiue  music  has  become— 4n  this  conntry, 
on  the  look-out  and  fancying  how  they  at  feast— and  that  it  is  so  liable,  as  to 
should  feel  if  they  saw  a  bear,  and  thus  seem  almost  designed,  to  lead  hearers 
will  connect  the  music  with  their  fimcies.  into  afiectation ;  and  moreover,  consider- 
Another  thing  which  helps  to  show  how  ing  how  few  have  succeeded  in  it,  we 
easy  it  is  to  ^  deceived  as  to  the  merit  cannot  but  think  it  should  be  attempted 
of  music  as  descriptive,  is  the  great  dif-  by  only  the  very  greatest  compoaers. 
ference  between  hearing  vocal  music  And,for  the  same  reasons,  we  are,  on  the 
without  the  words  and  with  them.  We  whole,  rather  of  opinion  that  the  best  in- 
have  piano  arrangements  of  Figaro  en-  terests  of  the  art  require  the  line  between 
tire,  ajid  the  principal  pieces  in  l>)n  Juan  vocal  and  instrumental  music  to  be  kept 
and  Cimarosa's  Matrimonio  Segreto,  all  quite  distinct*  Let  the  fofmer  be  the 
of  them  without  words.  Many  of  the  fruit  of  the  marriage  of  music  to  immor- 
airs,  concerted  pieces,  finales,  etc.,  we  tal  verse,  and  be^Nne  the  language  of 
know  were  intended,  originally,  with  the  hifirh  aspirations,  tender  passions,  and 
words,  to  have  a  comic  efiect ;  but  in  the  delicate  or  strong  emotioaa-— the  loveliest 
dress,  or  rather  undress,  in  which  we  art  in  the  world ;  but  1^  the  latter  re- 
possess them,  they  are  only  pure,  beauti-  main,  under  the  old  fonoB  and  tittos,  in 
ful  music ;  ^  Non  piu"  is  a  qnrited  march,  the  absUact  and  ideal  regioiiB  of  souid. 


*  In  those  pieces  where  the  words  are  of  no  consequeace,  as  in  bravura  or  Italian  singiog, 
the  vocal  goes  too  far  into  the  territory  of  the  instmmenial* 
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iocapaUe  of  describing  anything  trans-  those  heard  at  our  concerts,  the  figures 
IttiUe  into  speech — the  art  of  all  others  are  too  studiedly  oi/Zre,  to  pass  easily 
the  most  abstruse,  the  most  refined — fube  across  the  auricular  speculum ;  and  gen- 
xiFTVRE.  erally,  it  would  seem  that  no  such  thinff 
7.  The  necessity  of  time  and  rhythm  in  as  unity  or  entireness  is  attempted,  such 
music  is  so  obrious  that  we  need  remark  pieces  being  for  the  most  part  merely 
upon  it  but  briefly.    We  cannot  conceive  loose,  disorderly  stringings  tt^elher  of 
of  sounds  flowing  without  some  sort  of  extremely  weak  melodies,  and  the  most 
r)iythm,andifthe  rhythmical  figures  have  showy  difficulties.    The    whole   object 
not  some  harmonious  relation  to  each  and  aim  of  such  compositions  is  to  sur- 
other,  we  are  unable  to  hold  the  succes-  prise  the  ear  by  effective  contrasts,  and 
•ton  and   it    soon  loses  all  coherence,  afford  the  performer  an  opportimity  for 
If  a  musical  composition  were  a  mere  displaying  novel  feats  of  skill, 
imitation  of  natural  noises,  (like  a  thea-        This  remark  wiU  apply,  and  none  too 
tricalthunder-storm^with  cries  of  passion  generally  or  too  severely,  to  the  whole 
behind  the  scenes,)  neither  regular  rhythm  range  of  modem  solo  music,  but  espe- 
aor  time  would  be  necessary,  but  as  it  is  cially  to  the  compositions  of  those  per- 
tn  imagined  passing  of  the  mind  through  formers  who  have  visited  our  cities  in 
•oond,  it  neeos  these  qualities  to  give  it  the  last  few  years,  such   a?,  (to  take 
body  and  sypametry.  the  most  eminent  of  them)  Vieuxtemps, 
The  cla^ic  writings  of  tiie  great  mas-  Ole  Bull,  De  Meyer,  and  Sivori.    And 
lers  are  aa  remarkable  for  &e  perfec-  here  we  propose  to  step  aside  from  the 
tioa  of  their  forms  as  for  the  purity  and  current    of  the    general    discussion,  to 
pover  of  thrir  expressions.    Take  any  which  we  have  thus  far  confined  our- 
*iem  air  of  HandePs,  ^^  But  thou  didst  selves,  and  conclude  our  article  by  some 
oot  leave,^  for  instance,  abounding  in  observations  upon  the  merits  of  these 
imitatioiis,  posing  the  word  this  time  in  players.    We  do  so  rather  that  our  arti- 
its  technical  sense,)  and  how  perfectly  cle  may  have  an  immediate  and  practical 
regular  is  its  chain— how  deep  beneath  and  bearing,  than  because  the  path  of  thought 
immoTable  its  time !   The  figures  revolve  we  have  been  walking  in,  leads  naturuly 
as  if,  to  make  a  hazardous  comparison,  in  that  direction.    Hitherto  we  have  been 
they  were  embossed  on  the  rim  of  some  endeavoring  to  define  music,  by  follow- 
gnat  wheel,  one  after  another  coming  ing  out  some  of  the  most  necessary  dis- 
^  and  going  down,  with  a  fixedness  of  tinctions  which  surround  it,  and  clearing 
ale  which  it  seems  as  though  nothing  up  some  of  its  most  obvious  principles ; 
cmid  hasten  or  retard.  thus  we  began  by  showing  tnat  it  con- 
But  to  poTBue  this  interesting  branch  sists  not  in    irregular    successions  of 
«f  our  subject,  even  if  we  had  space,  sounds ;  then  we  endeavored  to  show  that 
woM  interfere  with  the  main  purpose  it  had  an  expression  of  its  own,  inde- 
«f  oQr  article,  and  we  therefore  leave  it,  pendent    of   association,   though    often 
with  but  one  observation,  which  is  this  :  modified  by  it ;  thirdly,  that  it  does  not 
Ab  moaic  is  written  in  sentences,  or  admit  of   direct    imitations  of  natural 
olher  in  symmetrical  fisnires,  and  this,  sounds,  and  in  what  sense  only  it  may 
whether  its  current  of  melody,  or  expres-  be  styled  descriptive ;  and  lastly,  that  it 
•an,  flows  in  one  part  or  many,  and  as  must   of  necessity  possess    a    regular 
Mcfa  of  these  figures,  besides  having  a  structure.    It  was  our  intention  to  nave 
■raning  of  its  own,  helps,  or  should  remarked  upon  various  other  points — the 
help,  carry  along  the  action,  it  is  impossi-  use  of  instruments,  and  others — but  we 
faie  to  oDdefstand  thoroughly  a  piece  of  fear  that  our  readers  are  already  wearied 
until  we  are  able  to  distinguish  by  our  abstractions,  and  we  therefore 
minate  subdivisions  as  they  pass  leave  them  and  descend  to  the  common 
in  their  order,  though  we  may  obtain  road  of  the  particular  and  actual. 
a£m  oatline  of  a  very  striking  composi-        Leofold  De  Meyer  we  consider  de- 
tbe  overture  to  the  Zaul^rflote,  for  cidedly  the  greatest  performer  on  any  in- 
Dple,  (a   raiher  "striking  composi-  strument  whom    we  have  ever  hoard. 
T;   without ;  indeed,  the  process  of  He  seems  to  us  to  have  conquered  all  the 
pfehending  such    a  piece  as  that,  difficulties  of  performance,  so  that  he  can 
«  to  be  andytic,  proceeding  from  the  use  them  by  mere  effort  of  the  will,  with 
to  the  minute,  from  the  whole  to  its  instinctive  ease,  as  if  he  had  been  cre- 
•rreral  parts.  ated  with  absolute  dominion  over  all  that 
Bal  in  the  most  fiuhionaUe  solos  of  part  of  creation.    I%e  pUmo  under  his 
▼.—«».  nr.                      12 
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touch  is  an  obedience;  whenever  be  drops  eidier  Ole  BoITs  or  Smri't,  was  yet  a 
hia  fingen,  whether  in  n^ad  and  delicate  modem  tone.  Now,  to  our  apprehension, 
mns,  or  in  fall  chords  at  both  ends  of  the  all  that  conld  be  added  to  his  perfect  ex- 
Icey-board,  they  never  miss  their  aim,  and  ecotion  and  intonation,  would  be  the  toM 
tbej  are  always  completely  under  his  of  some  of  the  players  of  the  last  age, 
control  In  temperament  he  is  a  miracle  (judging  by  what  we  have  read  of  them 
of  boyish  health  and  spirits,  and  they  ot  course^  or  that  of  the  solid  Spofar 
ahine  out  in  all  his  playmg ;  his  ezpres-  school.  But  tone  and  execution  anta^ 
sion  is  not  much  exaggerated — not  £ui-  onixe  each  other ;  it  is  hard  to  excel  m 
tastically  so,  we  mean;  he  lavs  on  the  both;  the  Gennan  violinists,  while  they  ac- 
colors  pretty  thickly,  it  is  true,  but  still  in  quire  a  mat  tone,  become  stiff  in  execu- 
a  downri^£ishion,  that  is,he  plays  loud  tion,  and  the  modem  French  players,  in 
or  soft,  and  retards  or  accelerates,  where  practicing  their  harmonics  amd  their  other 
the  mcdody  naturally  reouires  it,  and  does  h^oulerie,  become  thready  and  wanting 
not  reverse  everything  for  effect,  as  Ole  in  strength  towards  the  point  of  the  bow. 
Bull  would.  His  music  exhibits  the  same  Vieuxtemps  had  a  splendid  tone,  per  ae, 
qualities ;  it  is  effective,  showy,  difficult,  yet  if  his  tone  could  have  borne  the  same 
and  all  that,  ina  natural  ttay ;  it  is  never  rehition  to  his  execution  that  the  tone  of 
6eep  or  affecting,  but  always  dear,  free,  the  old  players  did  to  theirs,  what  a  mas- 
novel,  daring,  regular  enouffh  in  stmc-  ter  he  would  be !  As  it  is,  he  is  the 
tnre,  and  just  fit  to  be  playdi  on  a  piano  greatest  violinist  we  ever  hesjrd. 
at  an  evening  party.  Sivori  and  Olb  Bull  are  both  great 
Veeuxtem Fs  we  should  rank  next  to  violinists  ;butthe  first  is  the  best,  beoiuse 
0e  Meyer,  and  considering  the  greater  he  has  the  best  tone,  is  less  volgar,  and 
difficulties  of  the  violin,  perhaps  we  can  do  more  tricks  that  the  other  cannot 
ought  to  place  him  first  But  he  aid  not  do,  than  the  other  can  do  that  he  cannot 
succeed  well  here,  either  because  he  Ole  Bull's  harmonics  are  purer,  but  his 
came  at  a  wrong  time,  or  did  not  judi-  intonation  was  never  so  precise ;  Sivori 
ciously  direct  his  puffing ;  or  because  is  too  refined,  and  too  little  of  a  genius, 
our  public  could  not  appreciate  him  ;  or  ever  to  please  die  unmusical  public, 
most  prc^Mtbly  from  all  these  reasons  though  he  can  astonish  them.  Ole  BuH 
^Dmbined.  As  we  remember  his  playing,  never  couki  rise  above  the  vulgar ;  aO 
it  seems  to  us  to  have  had  most  of  the  his  playingwas  full  of  that  carra/«re  which 
excellencies  of  violin  performance  in  hits  the  popular  taste  in  the  white.  As 
higher  perfection  than  any  other  artist's  regards  composition — which  of  the  two 
we  have  ever  heard ;  his  intonation  and  could  put  together  the  worst  trash,  it  is 
bowing,  were  not  merely  perfect,  but  con-  not  easy  to  decide ;  but  allow  the  author 
aiderably  beyond  the  point  where  we  had  of  **  Nia^^ara,"  the  ^  Solitude  of  the  Prai- 
before  supposed  perfection  to  have  re-  rie,"  and  the  "  Memory  of  Washington,** 
sided ;  and  his  ease,  his  artist-like  style,  to  prefix  titles  to  his  pieces,  and  we  should 
so  pure  and  gentlemanly ;  we  shall  not  be  willing  to  venture  odds  on  him  against 
•oon  hear  their  like  again.  His  coroposi-  all  comers.  Sivori,  at  the  date  of  this 
tions,  too,  though  in  the  modem  style,  writinfi^,  has  not  appeared  as  a  great  ori- 
and  in  this  least  poetical  sort  of  music,  ginal  descriptive  composer ;  we  hope  be 
concertos,  and  brilliant  fantasies,  yet  will  not:  but  there  is  no  prophesying 
showed  the  well-educated  musician ;  his  what  be  may  do  before  this  reaches  our 
themes  had  some  food  in  them,  and  they  readers. 

were  wrou^t  into  an  intelligible  conse-  But,  if  the  compositions  of  these  play- 
eution.  His  capriccio,  so  beautifully  ers  are  so  trashy  as  we  represent  them — 
played  by  Mb.  Burke,  at  the  Tabernacle,  so  wanting  in  clear,  deep,  affecting,  mu- 
last  October,  was  in  reality  a  more  regu-  sical  ttiou^hts — and  so  wholly  constracted 
lar  piece  than  one  of  Sivori's,  dignified  for  mere  sTiow.  why  is  it  that  these  play- 
by  tne  name  of  concerto,  which  that  per-  ers  arc  so  successful  with  the  public  t 
former  played,  a  few  evenings  after,  at  We  answer — in  the  first  place,  becauao 
the  same  place.  If  he  had  a  defect,  it  that  which  is  merely  showy,  pleases  nn- 
was  one  in  a  quality  in  which  he  ex-  ed>c^ted  hearers  best.  There  is  a  gen- 
celled  all  our  other  solo  violinists,  and  era!  dipposition,  with  Fuch,  to  look  for 
therefore  we  ought  not  to  look  upon  it  as  something  else  in  music  (snd  the 
a  defect,  but  merely  as  the  point  where-  same  is  true  in  other  arts)  than  what  lo- 
in he  failed  of  absolute  perfection.  His  gitimitely  belongs  to  it  The  only  pieces 
lone,  though  fuller  and  richer  by  far  than  that  a  large  portion  of  those  who  crowd 
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o«  ooooeit  rooms  ntHy  vnientani,  are  be  covered  up  and  concealed  from  te 

aiD|de  coapletB,  marches,  dances,  Scotch  view  of  many,  who  mi^t,  if  rightly  di- 

ain,  pealm  tunes,  du:. ;  they  cannot  fol-  rected,  come  to  understand  andlove  it. 

low  ewea  an  overture  through,  and  take  We  are  content  that  show  players,  of  all 

it  in  as  a  whde; — much  less  a  florid  sorts,  should  be  successful,  and  make 

iok>,  where  the  rapidity  of  the  execution,  money ;  the  path  of  success,  in  music,  is 

or  the  nofvehy  of  strange  effects,  is  per-  not  so  easy  a  one  to  travel,  as  to  leiul  us 

Mtoa%  bewildering  t&m.    They  only  to  fear  it  will  ever  be  crowded.    How 

desiie  to  be  kept  on  the  alert,  and  have  many  long  years  of  his  boyhood  must  the 

their  wooder  continually  gratified  by  new  scales  have  been  before  the  eyes  of  a 

firhihifioBs  of  skill — a  harmless  desire,  De  Meyer  ?    And  with  how  much  more 

certainly,  but  ooe  which  must  not  be  patience  must  a  great  master  of  the  violin 

■■ppooed  to  be  identical  with  a  true  relish  devote  his  days  and  m'ghts  to  practice 

and  ailectinn  ioft  music  those  nerve-tearing  octaves,  and  those 

Secondly — these  show  players  have  it  thousand  varieties  and  combinations  of 

all  in  their  own  way  before  an  audience,  bowing  ?    To  play  the  violin  like  such  a 

Ite  sympathies,  direct  and  reflex,  are  all  master,  we  conceive  to  be  the  highest 

their    favor.     How   many    tender  achievement  of  mechanical  skill  to  which 

e  vanquished  by  tlie  tall  and  man  can  attain,  and  we  are  sure  we  are 

Norwegian,  with   his  tight-  not  disposed  to  find  fault  with  any  man 

vaiated  coat  and  innocent  smile,  at  every  for  having  attained  it^-only,  let  tanU  be 

eoBcert,  before  he  drew  his  bow  ?    What  always   distinguished  from   mtmc,  the 

a  finriraifing  little  hero  is  Sivori  ?    And  great  player  from  the  great  artist,  and  we 

the  boy-fiicM  **  Lion,'* — how  manv  con-  shall  be  quite  content 

qoesta  are  the  trophies  of  the  snafgy  8.  Fdially,  we  would  heartily  recom- 

mue  that  adorns  his  upper  lip  ?    Lven  mend  the  study  of  this  divine  art  to  aQ 

widi  the  less  susceptible  sex,  tnese  sym-  who  have  hitherto  neglected  it :  to  the 

ptffaies  operate  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  young,  as  singers  or  performers ;  to  the 

account  lor  all  the  enthusiasm  that  ever  old,  as  hearers ;  for,  though  there  is  such 

cdervesced  within  the  walls  of  the  Tab-  a  thingr  as  being  too  old  to  acquire  skill 

cfnade.    It  is  but  natural.    Leon  Ja-  in  music,  it  is  never  too  late,  if  one  so 

fSLU  has  the  benefit  of  the  same  amiable  desires,  to  begin  to  understand  it    And 

weakness  of  humanity  :  many  a  heart  we   would   recommend  every  one  who 

beats  quicker  when  he  prances  out  upon  would  at  all  perfect  himself  in  musical 

lis  dangerous  **  funambulatory  track."  study,  not  at  nrst  to  follow  his  own  taste. 

If  then  was  even  one  in  all  the  thousands  but  to  accustom  himself  to  the  best  mod- 

of  spectators  that  have  witnessed  his  ex-  els ;  they  will  form  his  taste  anew,  and 

slpitB,  who  would  have  wished  to  see  him  constantly  enlarge  his  sphere  of  appre* 

lul  in  OD0  of  them,  it  must  have  been  hension,  so  that  his  knowledge  ana  love 

soae  eofions  rival     Just  so  it  is  with  of  the  art  will  prow  with  his  growth,  will 

dtose  musical  dancer^  upon  one  string ;  create  for  his  imagination,  as  it  were,  a 

sad  so  it  is  with  all  who  stand  out  alone  spacious  country  residence,  like  the  plea^ 

befive  huge  audiences.    Wherever  there  sure  dome  in  Xanadu,  with  lofly  bails, 

is  dtfficulty  to  be  overcome,  we  cannot  libraries,  gard^is,  noble  prospects,  and 

Mp  iyiniiathifing  with  him  who  is  to  be  shady  retreats,  whither  this  vilid  essence 

the  overcomer ;  uding  him  with  our  in-  of  the  soul  minr  steal  away  at  whiles  from 

and  aharing  in  his  pride  of  sue-  the  cares  of  life,  and  gatherfreah  strength 

We  are  not  quarreling  with  this  to  carry  him  through  all  his  necessary 

feeling ;  on  the  contrdxy,  we  re-  labors   and    undertekingt.     For   it  ui 

Ijard  it  as  one  of  the  most  happy  disposi-  most  certain  that  the  proper  study  of  mu- 

of  our  nature — a  development  of  sic  does  eppecially  strengthen  that  vU 

octal    kindliness    that  binds    man  occulta  of  the  mind,  that  ability  of  ah- 

and  holds  the  world  together,  stracting  and  concentrating  the  Acuities, 

We  only  would  that  its  operation  should  which  is  essential  to  probnged  and  suo- 

■ol  be  mislaken  for  the  effect  of  good  cessful  endeavor,  in  any  kind  of  empk>y- 

Basic;  and  so  the  most  delightful  art  roent    It  trains  the  intelleetual  fowers, 

voaefasaied  to  man    thit  art  o^ained  to  also,  to  habits  of  order  and  obedience ; 

i«6esh  his  wmimI  and,  moreover — which  is  its  peculiar  and 

most  excellent  eflect — it  keeps  the  door  of 

'  After  his  studies  or  his  usual  paia**—  the  heart  open  to  all  that  is  refiOilang 
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•ad  tender  m  fife,  reodenng  it  ^pt  to  re-  it  be  erer  so  filtlev  ia  aa  aitiat^QDe  ntui- 

eemalldeliciteeinatiow^aodallrefiiufig  ner;  that   is,   a  muner  wtach  leaves 

aSetboo^—^fRecang'ftbit  wA  eoerratiiig.  loom  fir  after  iu^mnetaejit — not  such  an 

We  i^ri^  the  st^KKnt,  ti*o^  to  come  to  one  as  be  wiH  be  fikelr  to  hH  into,  if  be 

faifl  deiightfol  tuk,  lajin|r  axide  tbe  old-  fitiM^es  oolj  to  onrtcr  a  few  tbom  pieces. 

fiufakned^Darrov  notions  of  mosic  which  Let  him  also  beware  of  ftadring  anj  one 

90  prerail  among  as ;  kt  him  resolre  n<iC  instrument  so  pxelosirely  as  to  have  its 

to  look  for  sinfularities  or  wooden  in  effects  color  his  whole  idea  of  the  ait. 

the  art,  nor  for  anj  sort  of  resemblanoes  Tbe  instmment,  be  sboold   remember, 

or  ^stcnpdcfos,  but  only  for  genaine  ori-  was  made  for  die  ait,  not  tbe  ait  for  tbe 

ffinaJ  iffeas,  new  developments  of  beauty  instrmnenL    There  is  now  a  greal  deal 

m  the  invisible  and  impalpable  element,  too  nrach  music  written  far  the  piano, 

forms  of  matchleat  elegance  and  ezqm-  an  innmnerable  nmnber  of  pieces,  the 

site  proportion,  which  yet  the  eye  cannot  chief  characteristics  of  which  are  matbe- 

see,  and  which  have  no  expression,  save  matical  dryness,  brilliance  and  saperfi- 

iji  that  empyreal  or  fiery  circle  of  the  soul  ciality.     We  recommend  tbe    student, 

where  language  cannot  penetrate.  who  woak)  not  have  his  mind  GaXHciud 

If  be  cultivates  his  voice,  or  an  instm-  bv  them,  to  go  back,  at  least  as  far  as 

ment,  let  him  do  it  so  as  to  gain  a  per-  Mozart,  and  use  himself  to  wholesome 

sonal  acconpllKbment   (studying  music  food,  before  venturing  on  this  unsubstan- 

besides),  as  be  would  learn  to  r^  well,  tial  diet    With  these  few  hints,  and  oar 

or  to  fence,  or  dance  : — practicing  not  in  best  wishes  for  his  success,  we  leave 

a  half-determined  way,  yielding  a  little  him ;  only  reminding  him,  in  conclnsicm, 

from  the  firrt  to  every  mfficulty,  till  he  that  it  does  not  follow,  because  he  would 

reaches  his  ultimatum  (when  he  may  find  know  music,  that  he  must  needs  let  him- 

that  he  has  acquired  a  habit  mercfy,  in-  self  be  ignorantof  any  other  matter,  whe- 

stead  of  an  accomplishment)  ;  but  with  a  ther  of  business  or  study,  which  it  is  fit 

resolution  to  do  all  that  he  is  able,  though  he  should  learn. 

NoTK.— At  tbe  time  when  the  fore^^oing  article  was  written.  Hesz  had  not  given  his  first 
Concert  here,  which  will  account  for  the  omission  to  indode  his  name  in  me  notices  of 
the  great  folo-playera.  We  take  the  following  from  the  Comrier  and  Emquvrtr  of  Jan  9di, 
as  expressing  oor  iadgment  respecting  his  mosic  and  performance  as  briefly  and  folly  as 
aaTthing  we  could  wnte  on  tbe  aabjeci  at  present :— 

^*pf  Hebz's  muiic  we  have  room  to  aay  bat  litde.  It  ia  music  of  the  mlon;  it  has  not 
the  irresistible  passion  of  the  greatett  masters,  bat,  io  its  constinction  and  style,  it  approach- 
es nearer  to  them  than  the  music  of  more-recent  pianists,  which  is  frequently  only  a  care* 
less  reproduction  and  spreading  of  old  ideas  over  the  key-board.  It  is  original,  and  ijts 
dMricteristica  are,  fertility  of  mechanical  invention,  grace,  delicacy  and  life  ;  it  ia  rich  in 
curious  contrivance  and  in  mathematical  combination,  full  of  novel  figures  that  please  the 
ear,  as  those  of  the  Viroooises  children  do  the  eye,  and  all  so  managed  that  we  have,  ia 
hearing,  a  sense  of  order,  neatness  and  propriety.  It  has  far  less  passion  than  He  Meyer's 
music,  yet  is  more  finibhrd,  regular,  studied  and  exact ;  the  anion  of  the  temperaments  of 
these  two,  Dx  Mavca  and  Ucaz,  would  be  the  best  for  a  musical  performer  that  we  can 
CMiceive  of;  the  intense  quiet  of  the  one  and  the  fiery  impetuosity  of  the  other,  representing 
two  extremes,  so  wide  apart,  that  to  unite  them,  would  be  to  contain  everything. 

**  Herz*s  playing  m  lixe  his  music — aa  the  playing  of  great  soloists  osually  is — ^refined, 
delicate,  exact  and  beautiful^  rather  than  ardent  and  overwhelming.  It  seems  a  delightful 
art,  acquired  by  natural  fdcilitv  and  long  studv,  and  not  an  inspiration,  or  immediate  effort 
of  tbe  will,  like  De  Meyer's.    We  cannot  yet  decide  which  school  or  style  to  admire  most." 


SHORT  CHAPTERS   ON   RARE  AND   EXOTIC    METRES. 

CHAPTER    III.— CLASSICAL  LYRIC  METRES. 


«*  Needy  knife-grinder,  whither  art  thou  verses  represent  tbe  rhythm  of  the  an- 

R<>'"g  ^  cient  Sapphic,  or  have  a  right  to  be  called 

Rough  IS  the  road ;  your  %hsel  is  out  of  Sapphics  at  all.    The  sixth  syllable  of  a 

^  ij**!?*^*  *u    ui    *            1.  *  V        .  Sapnh'c  is  short;  here  it  is  one  of  the 

So  have  your  breeches  r  flrongest  syllable  is  the  fourth,  also  short 

in  the  Greek  Sapphic  though  not  in  the 

That  is  what  everv  one  Ihinks  of  at  Horatian.     Indeed,  to  preserve  thequan- 

tk%  first  mention  of  English  Sapphics.  tities  of  the  Horatian  Sapphic,  and  read 

Yet  it  10  very  doubtful  how  far  these  it  into  anything  that  sounde  like  regular 
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^orf  Ckapkri  an  Rure  amd  JSte/ic  Metre$. 


1% 


■etre,  is  almost  impossible ;  with  the    tried  to  write  English  Alcaics.    This  is 
"      * '  '"'  singular,  for  the  rhythm  is  more  intelligi- 

ble to  us  than  that  of  the  Sapphic. 
Coleridge  has  written  Hendecasylla- 


Sapphic  proper,  like 

*■  Pmaca  noDtiite  mee  puells  ;" 


bics  in  imitation  oi  the  Catullian  : 


«» 


**  Hear,  my  beloved,  an  old  Ovidian  story ! 

^  II*i9ctXo9pov  el^avar*  A^po^iVa^'  High,  and  emboaom'd  in  congregated  lao- 

reU 

is  quite  so.    Of  course  th6re  are  plenty  Glimmer'd  a  temple  upon  a  breezy  head 
of  ieamed  men  who  think  they  have  i^°d ;"  &c. 

found  the  way,  and  it  is  amusing  to  com-  ^  ^  ^. .    .       ..u   t  ••    n    j         ii  v  ' 

pare  some  of  their  attempts  and  opinions,  ^ut  this  is  not  the  Latin  Hcndecasyllabic 

Ktts,  Professor  Blackic  says.  (Classical  «"«<'«.  which  has  the  dactyl  in  the  second 

Mttseom,  No.  3,)  that "  the  Sapphic  verse  P'^^e. 

recited  with  the  true  metrical  quantity  t  ^'^  -  at  \:  i* 

and  natoial  spoken   accent,  will   reaH  ^^^J^gera  pauca  Martialis. 

^us.';  and  then  comes  the  old  school-  ^o  correspond  with  which  the  Endish 

^J  Ji^JRw*  verses  should  run  something  like  mis : 


Jam  jd/if  terris  nitfis  atque  dirs 

eonfosing  the  quantities  in  two  feet; 
whereupon  Donaldson  (a  very  clever  and 
iacenious,  but  utterly  unscrupulous,  phi- 
]ok>gist,  who  steals  from  everybody  and 
slangs  them  in  part  payment)  starts  up  in 
deface  of  his  own  rather  more  imprac- 
ticable scheme  for  reading  the  Sapphic, 
and  blandly  hints  to  the  Scotchman  that 
*'it  is  not  to  be  borne  that  ignorance 
akoM  exalt  itself  into  dogmatism." 

Not  only,  however,  does  what  we  call 
the  Enciish  Sapphic  vary  from  its  classi- 
cal model  in,  at  least,  one  foot;  but  it 
has  a  tendency  to  pass  into  a  very  difie- 
fent  Beasare — pure  Iambic  with  a  cata- 
lectic  syllable.  (The  favorite  tendency 
of  English  versification  is  Iambic,  as  we 
have  already  hinted.)  This  is  the  case 
even  with  Imes  that  are  pure  Sapphics  in 
qaantity,  e.  g. 

**  Wbea  thi  fierce  North-wind  in  a  foam* 
lag  fury;" 

which  most  persons  would  naturally  read 
as  a  line  of  ordinary  blank  verse,  with  a 
auerfluovs  syllable.* 
I  am  not  aware  that  any  one  has  ever 


List,  my  love,  to  an  old  Ovidian  story ! 
High,  embosom'd  in  congregated  laurels 
Gleam'd  a  temple  upon  a  breezy  headland, 
&c. 
Now  and  then  we  find  in  the  old  poets 
unrhymed  verses  that  look  like  Classi- 
cal Lyric  metres  without  being  exactly 
so,  e.  g.  this  poem  of  Campion's  quoted 
by  Guest,  to  whom  (and  to  me,  also)  *<  it 
appears  extremely  beautiful.'* 

**  Rose-cheeked  Laura  come  ! 
Sing  thou  smoothly  with  thy  beauties 
Silent  musick,  either  other 
Sweetly  gracing. 

*•  Lovely  forms  do  flowe 
From  concent  divinely  framed ; 
Heaven  is  musick,  and  thy  beautie's 
Birth  is  heavenly. 

**  These  dull  notes  we  sing 
Discords  neede  for  helps  to  grace  them ; 
Only  beautie  purely  loving 
Knows  no  discorde ; 

'*  But  still  moves  delight, 
Like  cleare  springs  renewed  by  flowing, 
Ever  perfect,  ever  in  them- 
selves eternal." 

Cakl  Benson. 


*  The  very  same  tendeacv  is  observable  lo  Spanish  Sapphics  : 

"Dolce  vecino  de  la  verde  selva, 
Huesped  eterno  del  Abril  florido 
VUal  aliento  de  la  madre  Venus, 

Cefiro  blando, 

•       *       *       * 

Ari  Ids  Dioses  eon  amor  patemo, 
'  los  cieios  con  amor  beaigno,*'  dec. 
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THE   MAID   OF   LEHIGH. 

Over  the  boeom  of  that  dale 

Where  Lehigh's  hasty  water  flows, 
(Rude  as  the  ifiyming  of  my  tale,) 

A  wooded  mountain  eastward  throws 
His  shade ;  so  broad,  so  deep,  the  sun 
Seems  set  an  hoar  ere  day  be  done. 

There  may  yon  find  a  lovely  maid, 

In  a  low  cottage  humbly  dweUinff ; 
Who  sees  her  n^ds  a  thought wellstaid. 

And  fimcy  guarded — ^ware  of  spelling 
In  subtle  meanings  of  the  eyes. 
What  honest  heart,  full  free,  denies. 

O  sWeetest  rose !  to  all,  to  each. 
Or  mean,  or  great,  she  pleasant  seemed ; 

With  melody  her  rustic  speech, 
With  harmony  her  motion  teemed ; 

By  voice,  bv  form,  was  I  beguiled ; 

Who  woula  not  love  so  fair  a  child  ? 

Her  hair  in  shining  ripples  flowed, 

Like  waves  a  lurid  snore  adorning : 
Their  ringlets  on  her  bosom  glowed, 

As,  in  Uie  purple  light  of  morning. 
Locks  of  the  mist  in  golden  crowds, 
Glow  on  the  8ilver4)osoined  clouds. 

Migbt  I  those  glowing  waves  comnare 

With  brooks,  that  in  the  cheerfiu  sun, 
(Such  loves  the  early  spring  to  wear,) 

Over  white  rocks  all  glimmering  run  7 
Yes,  from  the  brown  waves  of  the  brook, 
Their  shades,  and  gliding  flow,  they  took. 

Sweet  smiles  lay  hidden  in  her  face— 
Gifts,  you  would  think,  for  you  concealed ; 

Her  stately  air,  through  lightest  grace, 
As  through  a  light  robe,  shone  revealed ; 

Her  form,  symmetric,  full  vet  free, 

Showed  health  and  rural  liberty. 

Fair  in  her  front  seemed  life  to  dwell. 

All  happy  dreams  lay  waking  there ; 
Her  eyes  (my  pleasant  thought  to  tell) 

Were  windows  of  a  palace  fair. 
Wherein  all  lovely  fancies  hiding. 
Sent  signs  and  smiles  from  their  abiding. 

Enough  !  I  dare  not  name  again 

Her  charms ;  for  when,  in  thought,  I  greet  her. 
Words  are  bereft  me,  and,  (as  then  !) 

My  heart  alone  leaps  quick  to  meet  her; 
Words  cannot  follow  neart  aright : 
Theyare  but  shadows;  she, U£  light  Ctohidbs. 
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LETTERS   ON   THE    IROC^UOIS, 


ADVERTIBEMENT. 


«  read  on  w*enl  ocea- 
ionfedencT  of  ihe  Iro- 
reKireh,  b*  which  iho 
referred  lo,  il  founded 
□nncil-Giei  uc  kindled 
agu,  the  CaviieiiB,  and 
ragme  dib  of  ihe  bUlorr, 
1 10  encourage  a  kinder 
FDlrd,  in  ihemBelvea  a* 
iBt.  If,  In  purauioglhia 
I  of  the  Iroquois  beaide 
teoee  :  and  >h>U  extend 
:  band  of  kindneaa  and 


TiaERABLS  Bu, — The  fli^t  of  time  wboM  part  or  present  exiatence  we  have 

l>]n  waste  nnregutered  eventa.     It  ii  been  informed.  Tn  the  esUbliahment  of  a 

(bu  that  the   incidenta  of  nntold  ngea  confederacy,  for  the  double  object  of  tc- 

naa  Ihia  contiDent  h&ve  been  Mattered  quiring   itreneth   and    Kcuring   peace, 

Eke  the  (nnlight  imder  which  they  were  ibej  were  eminently   fortunate.     Tbej 

MKtcd,  leaTing  DO  ray  behind  to  light  enlarged  their  dominions  by  conquest  la 
■P  the  ere  of  research.     The  nocial  Eib- aan   unparalleled   extent,   and   held  anr- 

r  UM   politiea]   tmmctions   of    tbe  rounding  nationsundertbe  terroroftheir 


Bed  Man,  are  u  eully  enveloped  in  the  amiB.      During  the   expanalon   of    the 

Bust  of  obacuri^,  aa  hia  footstepa  through  power  of  the  Iroquoia,  there  sprung  up  a 

tbe  forest  are  obliterated  by  the  leaves  of  cl&u   of  onlora  and   chieb,   uunvaled, 

atfamn.      Race  after  race,  and  nation  among  the  Red  Hen,  for  eloquence  in 

nan  nation,  have  epruDg  up  and  hasten-  council,  and  braveiy  upon  the  war-path, 

cd  onward  to  their  ikll ;  and  neither  tbe  In  a  word,  the  Confederacy  exhibited  tbe| 

fint  DOT  tbe  last  could  explain  its  origin,  highest  development  of  the  Indian,  ever 

c  otonber  tbe  yean  of  its  duration.  reached  by  bim  in  the  Hunter  State. 

Prom    this    general     ooceTtainty    of        Many  circumstajicea,  therefore,  units, 

kamiedge,  we  turn  with  eucourageuient  to  invest  the  history  of  our  Indian  prede- 

U  tbe  Iroquois ;  tbe  last  Indian  race,  in  cessors  with  permanent  interest.   While, 

the  order  of  saccession,  which  exercised  however,  their  political  events  have  been 

dominioD  over  the  territory,  out  of  which  diligently  collected   and    arranged,    tbe 

ov  Stale  has  been  erected.     The  inter-  government  which  they  constructed,  tbe 

est  incident  to  such  a  relation  is  slimu-  institutions  which  they  eatablixhed,  and 

laled  t^  the  fact  tlut  they  flourished  aide  the  social  ties  by  whicn  they  were  bound 

by  Mile  with  oar  early  population  ;  and  together,  have  scarcely  been  made  bdIv 

tat  ereiits  of  their  progress  and  decline  jects  of  inquiry,  and  never  of  extended 

Abs  becoming  identified  with  the  politi'  investigation.     The  Confederacy  of  the 

^  a&in   0?  a   diSerent  people,   have  Iroquois,  dismembered  and  in  fragments, 

fNad  a  place  upon  the   historic  page,  still  clinga  together,  in  the  twilightof  its 

To  Ibe  Iroquois,  dv  coduqod  consent,  has  existence,  by  the  shreds  of  that  moral 

been  aasigned  the  bigbest  position  among  fitith,  which  no  political  disaatera  could  ^ 

tkeiacea  of  North  America,  which  live  or  loosen,  nod  no  mpse  of  years  can  rend 

hue  lind  in  the  Hanlar  State  ;  and  of  aaimder.      There  ai«  reasons  for  Ihis 
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spectacle,  which  no  mere  alliance  of  hos-  ships,  that,  by  its  natural  expansion,  an 
tue  nations  can  explain,  and  which  his-  Indian  empire  would  be  developed  of 
tory  has  failed  to  reach.  sufficient  magnitude  to  control  Bunx>and- 
In  entering  upon  such  a  theme  of  in-  ing  nations,  and  thus  secure  an  exemp- 
quiry  as  an  Indian  organization,  there  tion  from  perpetual  warfare.  We  must 
are  certain  general  considerations  which  regard  it  therefore  as  no  ordinary  achieve- 
press  upon  the  attention,  and  which  are  ment,  that  the  lemslators  of  the  Iroquois 
worthy  of  previous  thought.  Govern-  united  thfe  severau  tribes  into  independent 
ments  have  ever  been  regarded  as  among  nations,  and  between  these  nations  estab- 
the  chief  instrumentalities  of  human  pro-  lished  a  perfect  and  harmonious  union, 
gress.  By  this  aggregation  into  socie-  And  beyond  this,  that  by  a  still  higher 
ties,  mankind  are  brought  largely  under  effort  of  le^slation,  they  succeeded  in  so 
the  influence  of  the  social  relations ;  and  adjusting  the  confederacy,  that  as  a  poli- 
their  progress  has  been  found  to  be  in  ex-  tical  fabric  composed  of  independent 
act  proportion  to  the  wisdom  of  the  insti-  parts,  it  was  yet  adapted  to  the  Uunt- 
tutions  under  which  their  minds  werede-  er  State,  and  contained  the  elements  of 
veloned.  The  passion  of  the  Red  Man  for  an  energetic  government 
the  Hunter  State,  has  proved  to  be  a  prin-  Upon  an  extended  examination  of  their 
ciple  too  deeply  inwrought  to  be  con-  institutions,  it  will  become  manifest  that 
trolled  by  efforts  of  legislation,  or  to  be  these  ffreat  results  were  secured  by 
repressed  by  governmental  restrictions,  establishing  the  Confederacy  upon  the 
His  government,  if  one  was  sought  to  be  family  relations.  Their  forms  and  ceremo- 
established,  must  have  conform^  to  this  nies ;  the  Tribal  league,  or  bond  of  cross- 
irresistible  tendency  of  his  mind,  this  relationship  between  the  tribes  of  the 
inborn  sentiment,  otherwise  it  would  same  name  through  the  several  nations  ; 
have  been  disregarded.  The  effect  of  their  laws  of  family  relatedness,  and  of 
this  powerful  principle  has  been  to  en-  inheritance ;  the  relaticHi  of  chief  and 
chain  the  tribes  of  North  America  to  warrior;  and  lastly  the  long  house,  in 
their  primitive  state.  Another  effect  of  which,  in  an  emblematical  sense,  the 
this  principle,  and  still  more  fatal  to  their  whole  family  of  the  Ho-d^-no-sau-nee*  or 
political  prosperity,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Iroquois  were  sheltered  —  all  indicate 
repeated  subdivisions  of  the  generic  that  this  Indian  structure  was  designed 
stocks  of  the  continent,  by  which  all  to  be  but  an  elaboration  of  the  family  re- 
large  accumulations  of  members,  and  lationship.  These  relations  are  older 
power,  in  any  race  or  nation,  have  been  than  the  notion  of  society  or  government; 

Erevented.  Whenever  a  hunting-ground  and  are  consistent  alike  with  the  hunter, 
ecame  too  thickly  populated  for  the  thepastoral,  and  the  civilized  state, 
easy  subsistence  of  the  occupants,  a  Tne  league  was  so  Wisely  constituted 
band  under  some  favorite  chief  put  forth,  that  it  seemed  a  systematic  combination 
like  the  swarm  from  the  parent  hive,  in  of  the  race ;  and  the  pulse  of  the  Con- 
quest of  a  new  habitation  ;  and  in  course  federacy  was  felt  at  the  same  instant 
of  time  became  independent.  We  have  upon  the  Hudson,  the  Susquehannah,  the 
here  the  true  reason,  why  the  red-race  Iroquois  lakes,  the  Genesee,  and  the 
never  has  risen,  or  can  rise  above  its  Niagara.  When  their  possessions  were 
present  level.  The  fewness  of  the  ge-  enlaced  by  conquest,  followed  by  Ge- 
neric stocks,  the  unlimited  number  of  in-  cupation,  it  was  an  expansion,  and  not 
dependent  tribes,  and  their  past  history,  a  dismemberment  of  the  Confederacy, 
establish  the  correctness  of  tnis  position.  Peace  itself  was  one  of  the  prominent 
It  is  obvious  that  the  founders  of  the  objects  of  the  league,  to  be  attained  by 
Iroquois  Confederacy  were  aware  of  the  the  admission  of  surrounding  nations, 
enfeebling  effects  of  these  repeated  sub-  To  the  Eries,  and  to  the  Neuter  Nation, 
divisions,  and  sought,  by  the  counter  prin-  the  Hod^nosaunee,  if  their  traditions 
ciple  of  federation,  to  arrest  the  evil,  may  be  trusted,  offered  the  alternative 
They  aimed  to  knit  the  whole  race  toge-  of  admission  or  extermination ;  and  the 
ther  under  such  a  system  of  relation-  strangeness  of  this  proposition  will  dis- 

*  Ho-de-nosau-nee.    This  is  the  true  name  of  the  Iroquois.    It  is  now  in  use,  and  has 

been  since  the  foundation  of  the  Confederacv.  It  signifies  "  the  People  of  the  Long-House." 
Oat  of  the  circumstauce  that  thev  likened  their  political  stroctore  to  a  bouse  the  name  ori- 
ginated' The  word  is  given  in  the  Seneca  dialect ;  and  should  be  pronoonced  with  a  quick 
and  heavy  accent  on  toe  dt. 
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tppesr,  wben  it  is  remembered  that  an  incHvidua],  every  vestige  of  Indiai)  sover- 

Lnian  natioo  regards  itself  at  war  with  eignty    vanishes.      He  leaves   but  the 

til  other  nations  not  in  actual  alliance  arrow-head  upon  the  hill  side,  fit  emblem 

with  itself.     From  whatever  point  we  of  his  pursuits ;  and  the  rude  pipe,  and 

•crotinize  the   general  features  of  the  ruder  vessel,  entombed  beside  his  bones-* 

Confederacy,  we  are  induced  to  regard  it,  at  once  the  record  of  this  superstition, 

in  many  respects,  as  a  beautiful,  as  well  and  the  evidence  of  his  existence.    If 

18  remarkable  structure,  and  to  hold  it  the  red  man  had  any  ambition  for  immor- 

np  as  the  triumph  of  Indian  legislation,  tality,  he  would  entrust  his  fame  to  the 

It  is  another  singular  feature  in  con-  unwritten  remembrance  of  his  tribe  and 

nection  with  Indian  organizations,  that  race,  rather  than  to  inscriptions  on  ctA' 

their  decline  and  fall  are  sudden,  and  umns  in  his  native  land,  or  other  monn- 

Qsoally  simultaneous.      A  rude   shock  ment   more  dunble    than  brass,  which 

from  without  or  within,  but  too  easily  neither  wasting  rain,  nor  miffhty  wind, 

£starbs  their  inter-relations ;  and  when  nor  flight  of  time,  could  overthrow.* 
cDce  cast  back  upon  the  predominating        It  is  for  us  to  search  out  their  govem- 

aentinient  of  Inman  life— the    Hunter  ment  and  institutions,  and  to  record  the 

State    a  powerful  nation  rapidly  dissolves  events  of  their  political  existence.    To 

iuu>  a  multitude  of  fragments,  and  is  lost  these  sources  the  historian  must  turn  for 

tad  forgotten  in  the  undistinguished  mass  the  nuiterials  to  be  inscribed  upon  the  in- 

of  lesser  tribes.    But  the  Iroquois  Con-  troductorv  pages  of  our  territorial  his- 

fisdeimcy  was  subjected  to  a  severer  test,  tory ;  and  should  he  desire  more  ample 

h  went  down  before  the  Saxon,  and  not  knowledge  of  the  Hod^nosaunee,  in  the 

tbe  Indian  race.    This  Indian  constella-  various  departments  necessary  to  a  full 

tioo  paled  only  before  the  neater  con-  historr  of  the  race,  the  effort  must  be 

ttOaidoo  of  the  American  Ck>nfedeTacy.  quickly  made,  for  soon  the  avenues  of 

If  it  bad  been  left  to  resist  the  OTOssure  inquiry  will  be  perpetually  closed.    The 

of  surrounding  nations — living,  like  the  antiquities  of  our  State  are  essentially 

boquots  themselves,  a  hunter-tife — there  Indian,  on  which  account  they  lose  in 

ii  reason  to  believe  that  it  would  have  comparative  interest     Could    we  look 

nbsisted  for  ages ;  and  perhaps,  having  back  to  a  barbarous  and  antiquated  era, 

Woken  the  hunter-spell,  would  have  in-  during  which  our  ancestors  were  strug- 

trodoced  civilization  by  an  original  and  gling  upon  this  territory  to  emerge  from 

^ootaneous  movement  rudeness,  and  to  elevate  themselves  to  a 

Of  tbe  Indian  character  it  is  an  original  state  of  civilization,  the  research  would 

pecuhari^,  that  he  has  no  desire  to  per^  rise  in    dignity    and  importance.    But 

Dctuate  hmiself  in  the  remembrance  of  since  our  ancestors  occupied  this  territory 

Mant  generations,  by  monumental  in-  as  a  civilized  race,  with  no  link  between 

scriptions,  or  other  erections  fabricated  them  and  the  aboriginal  occupant,  except ' 

by  the  art  and  industry  of  man.    The  that  of  feeble  humanity,  we  are  inclined 

Iroquois  would  have  passed  away,  with-  to  pass  by  the  incidents  of  his  sovereignty 

o«t  leaving  a  vestige  or  memorial  of  their  with  careless  and  transient  observation. 
czialeDcebehind,  if  to  them  had  been        In  many  respects  the  richness  and  value 

cntmsted  tbe  preservation  of  their  name  of  our  aboriginal  remains  are  not  appre- 

aad  deeds.     A  verbal  language,  a  people  ciated.    The  antiquities  of  New   \<xk 

vitfaotit  a  city,  a  government  without  a  are  as  vast  in  their  magnitude,  as  they 

leeord,  are  as  fleeting  as  the  deer  and  were  ancient  In  their  enactment    Upon 

fbe  wild  fowl  upon  which  the  Indian  him-  our  hill  tops  lie  entombed  the  bones  of  a 

letf  subsists.    With  the  departure  of  the  race,  whose  name  and  era  of  occupaticm. 


*  Covpare  the  sentimenu  of  Pericles,— 

A^(U9  yap  Isri^av&iv  sroufa  yri  ro^o^y  xai  ou  0'rY)Xo3v  f4*ovev  ^v  rji  ohiiui  ^nnuihi*- 
i^^u^  aXXfll  xaiiv  rjiit^  ic(o(fi/ixo6dyi  ayga^  piv^piii  4raj^  ixaJriv.  f%  yv^fMC 
swXXsv  ^  r9u  Ifyw  Jv^ioiracaj. — Thuctp.,  ub.  2,  c.  4d| 

Wiib  those  of  Horace.— Ezegi  monumentom  sre  perennius, 

B4Sgaliqae  situ  pjrramidum  altios  ;  ^ 
Qood  Don  imber  edaz,  non  Acjuilo  impotens 
rossit  diniere,  aat  inntimerabilei 
ADnonim  series,  et  fuga  temporum.         Hoi.  Lib.  8.  Ode  80^ 
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UB  loit  in  Biioh  a  deep  obecurity  that  have  had  tiieir  time  and  place.    In  their 

even  tnuHticm  cannot  reach  them.*   Pa8»-  prop^ressive  coarse,  they  had  stretched 

ing  over  other  nations,  intermediate  and  their  chain  aroond  the  half  of  our  re- 

contemponmeoos,  the  details  of  whose  public,  and  rendered  their  name  a  terror 

existence  uxi  extinction  are  extremely  nearly  from  ocean  to  ocean,  when  the 

limited,  we  come  down  to  the  last  Indian  advent  of  the  Saxon  race  arrested  their 

epoch,  which  embraces  the  rise,  progress,  career,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  de- 

and  decline  of  the  Iroquois.    In  this  era  struction  of  the  Long^house,  and  the  final 

we   have   a  long  series  of  prominent  extinguishment  of  the  council-£res  of 

events ;  and  in  the  Confederacy  itself  we  the  Uonfoderacy. 

have  the  most  remartcable  organization  From  this  general  reference  to  the 

ever  framed  by  any  Indian  race  in  North  variety  and  magnitude  of  our  Indian  his- 

America,   except,   perhaps,  the    Aztec  tory  and  antiquities,  the  importance  of 

monarchy^.   The  Hod^nosaunee  occupied  the  snlnect  will  be  admitted.    The  fol- 

our  precise  territory,  uid  their  council-  lowing  letters  are  not  designed  to  touch 

fires  burned  continuously  from  the  Hudson  the  historical  or  political  events  of  the 

to  the  Niagara.    Our  M  forests  have  Confederacy ;  but  rather  to  inquire  into 

rung  with  their  war-shouts,  and  been  en-  the  structure  of  the  government  and  the 

livened  wtih   their  festivals  of   peace,  nature  of  the   institutions,   under   and 

Their  feathered  bands,  their  light  canoes,  through   which  these  historical  results 

their   eloquence,  their   deeds  of  vakr,  were  produced. 

LETTER  n. 

Origin  of  the  Confederacy,  and  distribntionof  its  powers— The  Government  an  Oligarchy— 
Sachemships— War  Chiefahip»--Chieftaincie8. 

In  their  own  account  of  the  origin  of  northern   bank  of  the    Ga-nun-ta-a,  or 

the  confederacy,  the  Iroquois  invariably  Onondaga,  Lake,  as  the  place  where  the 

go  back  to  a  remote  and  uncertain  perioa,  council-nre  was  kindled,  around  which 

when  the  league  between  the  Five  Na-  the  wise-men  of  the  different  bands  as- 

tions  was  formed,  its  details  and  provi-  sembled ;  and  where,  after  many  days* 

sions  were  settled,  and  those  laws  and  deUite,  they  succeeded  in    effecting  a 

institutions  were  established,under  which,  union  of  the  nations.    Their  traditions 

without  essential  change,  they  have  con-  further  assert  that  the  Confederacy,  as  es- 

tinued  to  flourish.    If  we  may  trust  their  tablished  bv  this  council,  with  its  laws, 

evidence,  the  system  under  which  they  rulers,  and  mode  of  administration,  has 

confederated  was  not  of  flrradual  con-  come  down  to  them  through  many  gen- 

struction,  under  the  suggestions  of  neces-  orations  with  scarcelv  a  change,  except 

sitjr,  but  the  result  of  one  protracted  in  the  addition  of  a  class  of  rulers  called 

^ort  of  legislation.    The  nations  at  the  chiefs,  the  lowest  in  authority ;  and  an 

time  were  separate  and  hostile  bands,  al-  essential  modification  of  the  law  in  rela- 

though  of  generic  origin,  and  were  drawn  tion  to  marriage, 
together  in  council  to  deliberate  upon  the        Without  turning  aside  to  inquire  into 

plan  of  a  confederacy,  which  a  wise-man  the  probable  accuracy  of  their  own  narra^ 

of  the  Onondaga  Nation  had  project^,  tion,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  investigate 

and  repeatedly  urged  upon  their  consid-  the  structure  of  the  government,  as  it 

eration ;  and  under  which,  he  undertook  stood  in  its  full  vigor,  shortly  before  the 

.to  assure  them,  the  united  nations  could  American  Revolution,  and  to  deduce  the 

elevate  themselves  to  supreme  authority,  eeneral  principles  upon  which  it  was 

Tradition  has   preserved  the  name  of  founded. 

Daganoweda  as  the  founder  of  the  Con-        The  central  government  was  organized 

federacy,  and  the  first  lawgiver  of  the  and  administered  upon  the  same  princi- 
Uodinosaunee.    It  likewise  points  to  the    pies  as  each  Nation  in  its  separate  capa* 

*  There  are,  or  have  been,  at  least  fifty  trench  enclosnres  between  Utica  and  Lake  Erie. 
Many  of  these  trenches  are  around  the  brow  of  a  hiU,  in  which  case  each  is  known  by  the 
familiar  name  of  Fort  Hill.  Within  these  enclosures  are  found  human  skeletons,  and  re- 
mains of  Indian  pottery.  The  trees  found  growin/^  in  the  trenchev  by  the  first  settlem, 
indicated  a  period  of  from  800  to  600  years  since  their  desertion.  The  Iroquois  know  no— 
thing  of  their  objects,  or  of  the  lacejby  whom  they  were  construoted. 


k 
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dtj;  aaitheNstknBiloodiMArljruithe  eigrht  to  tbe   Seneca.     The   saehemi, 

aae  lebtkm  to  tbe  Coofederacv,  that  united,  formed  the  Council  of  the  League; 

the  Amefican  States  bear  to  tbe  Union —  the  nilmgbody — in  which  resided  the  ez- 

saoe  tbe  IroqooiB  goffenunent  presents  ecutive,Iegi8lative,  and  judicial  authority, 

several  oUgaicbies  within  one  oligarchy,  It  thus  appears  that  the  government  of 

IB  tbe  flame  manner  as  oar  Confoleracy  the  Iroquois  was  an  oligarchy ;  taken  at 

cztttfails  eereral  republics  within  one  re-  IcASt  in  the  literal  sense,  **  the  rule  of 

psbfic  the  few;*'  and,   while  more  system  is 

To  obtain  a  general  conception  of  the  observable  in  this  timn  in  the  oligarchies 

cbaracter  of  a  government,  tbe  ruler,  of  antiquity,  it  seems,  also,  better  calcu- 

nfiag  body,  or  bodies,  as  the  case  may  lated,  in  its  firameworii,  to  resist  political 

kfWoold  be  tbe  first  objects  of  attention;  changes. 

tad  when  their  powers  and  tenure  of  of-  This  specimen  of  Indian  legislation  is 

ice  are  disoovered,  the  true  index  to  the  so  remarkable,  that  a  table  of  these  sa- 

ortare  of  the  government  is  furnished.  chemship6,wiUitheirdivi8ion  into  classes, 

la  tbe  case  to  which  this  test  is  about  to  indicating  certain  inter-relations,  herea^ 

W  applied,  tbe  organization  was  ezter-  ter  to  be  ezpkined,  is  inserted,  in  tbe 

mi&f  so  obscure  as  to  induce  a  univer-  Seneca  dialect 
Ml  beliaf  that  tbe  relations  between  ruler 

ifld  people  were  simply  those  of  chief  and  Table  thowing  fhe  noma  €f  (he  Sachem' 

Hlnwef    the  eaiiiest  and  lowest  politi-  ships  cf  the  iroquois  Car^deractftwkiek 


al    relatkiD    between  man  and  man  ;        names  have  been  home  by  their  sachems 
vUa,  in  point  of  fact,  tbe  Iroquois  bad        in  suceession^from  thefinmdaticm  ifihe 


mm  this  primitive  state  of  so>        Carfederacy  to  the  present  time: — 
OBtyrand  bad  organind  a  systematic 


At  tbe  institution  of  tbe  League,  fifty  CM-na^o-o^.* 

sacbemsbips  were  created,       L— 1.  D£-ga-e-o-ga._  3.  Ha-y6-wentp 


wiib   appropriate   names;  and   in  tbe    ha.    3.  Da-ga-no-we-da. 

wbobeMtbesetitleswereveBted        IL— 4.  Soh-a-e-wanih.    5.  Da-yo-bo- 


Ifce  sapreme  powers  of  the  Confederacy,  go.    6.  0-a-ha-go-wa. 

To  secure  ordor  in  tbe  succession,  and  to  HI.— 7.  Da^on-nob-ga-e-n^  ^.  Sip 

drtermioe  the  individuals  entitled,  tiie  daHra-e-wa-deh.  9.Hos.dL.weh-Be<mt4ii. 
Thf  ships  were  made  hereditary  under 

andpecuUarUws  of  descent  The  0-ney'yo(e<ar-<Mioh,f 

themsehres,  were  equal  in  rank  j^j      HoMdM-ba^eh.      2.    Glwiob- 


aad  atfbority  (except  three,  to  be  pre-  |fwch.yo-d6h.    3.  Dapyo-ha-gwen-da. 

Mdy  BMDtioQed);  aod,  in  the  dace  of  *  ^J^   So-noh-ease.     6.  To-no-a^ 

ig  separate  territorial  junsdictionB,  y^ 

powers  wm  joint,  and  co-eztensive  oL    6.  Ha-de-a^an-n«it.ha. 

tbe  Confederacy.    As  a  safeffuanl  JP'^*^'  Darwa-dsKHla-yoh.     8.   Ga- 

coatention  and  fraud,  each  and  ne^a-dus-ha-yeh.    9.  Uo-wu»-ba-di-oh. 
icbem  was  **  raised  up,"  and  iur 

with  bis  title  by  a  council  of  all  O-fum-itfr-gs-o-nolb.l 

wT*^   ■'*^**^  ^^"^  ^^  I.— 1.  ToKio.da^6h.  Bear  tribe.  Tbe 

Until  this  ceremony  of  coi^  highest  sachemship  in  the  Confederacy, 

or  mvestitore,  no  one  could  ^.^To-nehs-sa-a.    Beaver  tribe.    Heie- 

r    a    ruler.    Ifo  received,  when  jj^^^,.^  counselor  of  the  Tododah6h.    8. 

Md  ojKl^naaeofU^si^s^^  Da-it-ganloos.    Beaver  tribe.     Heiedi- 

^^^^^^^<^txtleBo(nMhty,  tary  wunselor  of  the  Tododah6h. 

sad  so  also  Ad  bis  •occeisors,  from  sen-  f^^^   Ga-nea-da-je-wake.    S.  T.    6. 

""JySSTSlkbS  tS^^  Ah^iUga-yat  T.  T.  6   T>^^-^;^'^ 


■SW  without  tliei«b7  giving  to  .J'^-'lJ^V^^'^^.iJ-IZ 

vTmiMwknnM of mlibe&k mwer  *l>i«  aacbemship  w«8  aasigned  Uie  CMtO- 

'ortS^S^^^SSCk  ^«f  tbe  «cluW«ch-,hey  might 

-ja;  sine  to  tbe  Oneida;  fourteen  to  *"*^-                           ,    ^  ^      «.  r«   -* 

OHodigm;  ten  to  tbe  Cayuga;  and  IV.— 8.  Ga-WMMin-dob.    D.T.  % 


s Iffltewk Natioa.    iOaMtu    lOnondsiiL 
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■us  x  k^i.      T\  rr      in   Tj«„^„Cs  ««     of  this  compftrative  eminence,  two   sa- 

Ha-e-non.     D.  T.      10.  rlo-yo-ne-a-ne.      ,  'v^  .        , .     J  . ^ .  • 

T  T     11    Qo  4«  ^rs  e^K     "p^oi.  T^         chems  were  always  assigned  to  him  as  hi- 

compeers; — and  this  ^chemship    must 

n.  ^  .. ^1. ««!.  *        *  remain  an  anomaly,  unless  we  accept  the 

Gwe-ujgweh-<Mu>h^  j.  j^^  ^j^.^j^  ^^^^^  indirecUy    a^foni.^- 

L— 1.  Da.ga^-joh._    2.  Da-je-no^a-  At  the  estabUshment  of  the  Confederacy. 

.weh-oh.    3.  Ga-da-gwa-soh.    4.   So-yo-  Tadodahoh  was  a  potent  ruler,  and  had 

wase.    5.  Ha-de^s-yo-noh.  rendered  himself  illustrious  by    military 

U. — 6.   Da-yo-o-yo-go.      7.    Jote-ho-  achievements.    Down  to  this  day,  among 

,     -      o  -rtT^'       .   u  the  Iroquois,  his  name  is  the  personifica- 

consent  to  the  new  order  of  things,  as  he 
Nunrdorwar-o^ruikJf  would  be  shorn  of  his  power  and  placed 

I.-1.  Ga-ne^i-yoh.     Turtle  tribe,  wnong  a  number  of  equals.     To  remove 
j^               "^ ,        ,  these  objections,    his    sachemship  wa- 
2.  Da-ga-o-j)rase.     Snipe  tribe.  dignified  above  the  others  by  certain  spe- 
ll.— 3.  Ga-no-^i-e.    Turtle  tribe.    4.  cial  privileges,  not  inconsistent,  however. 
Sa-g^h-jo-wa.     Hawk  tribe.  with  an  equal  distribution  of  powers ;  and 
m.— 6.  Sa-dei-noh-wus.    Bear  tribe,  from  his  day  down  to  the  present,  thi? 
_    ,^  title  has  been  regarded  as  more  noble  and 
6.  Nis-ha-ne-a-nent.    Snipe  tribe.  illustrious  than  any  other  in  the  catalogue 

IV.— 7.  Ga-no-g^i-da-we.  Snipe  tribe,  of  Iroquois  nobility.} 

8.  Do-ne-ho-ga-weh.     Wolf  tribe.— iSee  With  a  mere  league  of  Indian  nationa,  the 

jyj,^  constant  tendency  would  be  to  a  rupture, 

from  remoteness  of  position  and  interest. 

Unlike  the  Amphictyons,  the  sachems  and  from  the  inherent  weakness  of  such 

of  the  Iroquois  held  no  vemal  or  autum-  a  compact    In  the  case  under  inspection, 

nal  session,  to  legislate  for  the  welfare  something  morelasting  was  aimeci  at  than 

of  the  race.  The  lundling  of  the  council-  a  simple  union  of  the  five  nations,  in  tbe 

fire  depended  entirely  upon  exigencies  of  nature  of  an  alliance.    A  blending  <^  the 

a  public  or  domestic  character.    Origin-  national  sovereignties  into  one  govem- 

ally,  the  object  of  the  general  council  ment,  with  direct  and  manifold  relations 

was  to  raise  up  sachems  to  fill  such  va^  between  the  people  and  the  Confederarr. 

cancies  as  had  been  occasioned  by  death  as  such,  was  sought  for  and  achieved  by 

or  deposition.    In  course  of  time,  as  the  these  forest  statesmen.    On  firsi  obeer- 

intercourse  with  foreign  nations  became  vation,  the  powers  of  the  government  ap- 

more  important,  it  assumed  the  charge  of  pear  to  be  so  entirely  centralized,  that  the 

all  matters  which  concerned  the  common  national  independencies  neariy  disappear ; 

welfare.     It   declared  war   and   made  but  this  is  very  far  from  the  fiu^.    Tiie 

peace;    sent  and  received  embassies;  crowning  feature  ofthe  Confederacy,  as  a 

disposed  of  subjugated  nations ;  and  took  political  structure,  is  the  perfect  independ- 

all   necessary  measures  to   secure  the  ence  and  individuality  of  the  nations,  in 

prosperity  and  expansion  of  the  Confed-  the  midst  of  a  central  and  embracing 

eracy  government,  which  presents  such  a  untt^ 

In  this  body  of  oligarchs,  the  sachem  and  cemented  exten(»',  that  its  sabiHvi- 

Tadodah5h4  one  of  the  Onondagas,  is  nons  would  scarcely  be  discovered  in 

fltill  regarded,  and  ever  has  been,  as  su-  transacting  business  with  the  Confede- 

perior  in  dignity  and  authority  to  the  racy.     This  remarkable  result  was  in 

other  sachems.    As  an  acknowledgment  part  effected  by  the  provision  that  tbe 

•  Cayuga.  f  Seneca. 

NoTS. — In  aid  of  pronunciation,  the  fbllowiog  signs  will  be  employed : — a,  aoiuMicd 
as  in  bake ;  e,  as  in  £?6 ;  o,  as  in  old ;  a,  as  in  art ;  e,  as  in  met ;  o,  as  in  gone ;  a,  as 
io  at ;  i,  as  in  in ;  a,  as  in  all ;  i,  as  in  ice.  ^  sigoifies  that  tbe  sound  of  the  first  pl- 
iable should  be  continued  into  the  second. 

X  Tododahoh,  Seneca.    Tadodahoh »  Onondaga,    Tadodal,  Oneida. 

§  The  present  Tadodahoh  is  a  bright  and  interesting  boy,  about  six  years  of  age,  and 
lives  at  Onondaga.    He  should  be  carefully  educated  from  his' childhood. 
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mme  ralm  who  govsrned  the  Confede-  He  was  raised  up  to  discharge  these  da- 

nej  in  their  joint  capacity,  should,  in  ties,  and  for  this  particolar  sachem,  upon 

ikar  sepaimte  state,  still  bo  the  rulers  of  whose  death,  or  aepoeition,  the  office,  in 

the  several  nations,  him,  ceased :  for,  with  the  successor  of 

For  all  purposes  of  a  local  and  domes-  the  sachem,  was  raised  up  another  mill- 

tk,  and  manj  oi  a  political  character,  tary  chief.    If  the  sachem  should  join  a 

the  natioiis  were  entirely  independent  of  war-party,  led  forth  by  his  war-chief,  as 

«eh  other.    The  nine  Mohawk  sachems  he  could  do,  if  inclined,  he  would  cease, 

sfaiiniMered  the  afl&irs  of  that  nation  for  the  time,  to  be  other  than  a  common 

with  joint  authority,  precisely  in  the  same  warrior,  and  would  fall  under  his  com- 

■aaaer  as  they  did,  in  connection  with  maud.    The  additional  duties  of  these 

otben,  tfaeaAlrs  of  the  League  at  large,  military  chiefs,  in  time  of  actual  war, 

With  similar  powers,  the  ten  Cayuga  and  the  extent  and  nature  of  their  author- 

lachwns,  by  thkr  joint  councils,  rejrulat-  ity,  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  now 

edthe  internal  and  domestic  aSairs  of  to  ascertain. 

tfeir  nation.    As  the  sachems  of  each  At  this  stage  of  the  inquiry,  an  inter- 

Mtioo  stood  upon  a  perfect  equality,  in  csting,  but  embarrassing,  auestion  pre- 

tatbority  and  privileges,  the  measure  of  sents  itself.    In  whom  resided  the  supe- 

iaioeooe  was  determined  entirely  by  the  rior  military  command  of  the  forces  of 

tiWwtn  and  address  of  the  indiyidual.   In  the  Confederacy  ?  The  Onondagas,  Cay- 

the  councils  of  the  nation,  which  were  ugas  and  Senecas,  agree  upon  the  follow- 

of  frequent  occurrence,  all  business  of  ing answer:    At  a yery  early  period, two 

■tiooal  coocemment  was  transacted;  military  chieftaincies  were  established, 

nd,  akhocigh  the  questions  moved  on  and  made  hereditary.  The  names  of  each, 

nch  occasions  would  be  finally  settled  Ta-wan-ne-ars,  and  So-no-so-wa,   were 

bf  the  opinions  of  the  sachems,  yet  such  to  be  taken,  as  in  the  case  of  the  eachem- 

«« the  spirit  of  the  Iroquois  system  of  ships,  by  the  successiye  incumbents ;  and 

■ipuument,  that  the  influence  of  the  in-  they  were  to  be  raised  up,  in  like  manner 

HDor  chiefii,  the  warriors,  and  even  of  as  the  sachems.    To  tnese  high  chief- 

the  fPooMn,  would  make  itself  felt,  when-  tains,  the  supreme  command  of  me  forces 

ever  the  sobject  itself  aroused  a  general  of  the  Iroquois,  and  the  ffeneral  conduct 

pihfic  interest  of  the  wars  of  the  Confeueracy,  were  en- 

Tbe  powers  and  duties  of  the  sachems  trusted.    By  another  provision,  they  were 

WBR  entirely  of  a  civil  character,  but  yet  ever  to  be  taken  from  the  Seneca  nation, 

we  arbitrary  within  their  sphere  of  ac-  for  the  reason  that  this  nation  was  the 

tioB.    If  we  sought  their  warrant  for  the  hereditary   door-keeper   of   the    Lonff- 

'0  of  power,  in  the  etymdoey  of  the  House,  to  which  they  had  likened  their 

in  their   language,  which  corre-  political  edifice ;  and,  being  thus  at  the 

with  sachem,  it  would  intimate  door,  they  could  first  take  the  war-path.  If 

a  check  upon,  rather  than  an  enlargement  they  coukl  not  drive  back  the  invader, 

«C  the  ciVil  authority ;   for  it  signifies,  they  called  upon  th^  next  Fire  (the  Cay- 

■Bply,  **  a  counselor  of  the  people," — a  ugas)  for  aio ;  and,  if  necessary,  upon 

kaaatifiil  and  appropriate  designation  of  a  the  third  Fire  ^the  Onondagas)  ;  and  so 

rrisr.  on,  until  the  woole  Confederacy  was  in 

Haymg  f^w>fiiu^tlm  Hntifta  nf  iutrhmng  arms.    It  was  thus  rendered  necessary 

to  civil  matters  by  their  organic  law,  it  that  the  great  war-chiefs  should  be  taken 

necessary  to  proviSs  a  class  of  from  among  the  Senecas,  for  upon  them 

in  whom  the    miUtary  power  had  been  placed  the  defence  of  the  House 

be  vested.     This  was,  in  part,  ef-  of  the  Iroquois. 

by  the  creation  of  fifty  war-chief-  During  the  revolution,  Thayendanesea 

aimuhaneonshr  with  the  sachem-  commanded  the  Mohawks :  and,  from  nia 

vrith   reffulatjons,  in  relation  to  conspicuous  position  and  the  high  confi- 

aod  investiture,  mostly  the  dence  reposed  in  him,  rather  tlian  firom 

5  a  noi^  provision,  the  subor-  any  claim  advanced  by  the  chief  himself, 

the  military  to  the  civil  power  the  title  of  military  cbieflain  of  tlie  Con- 

perpetoally  indicated.   Toeachsach-  federacy  has  been  conceded  to  him.   This 

(Ho-ymr-oa-gio>vrar),  was  assigned  a  is  entirely  an  error ;  and  that  he  held  any 

bief(li»-yeh-g«iwiah-go»wa-sah)to  such*  office  is  denied,  expressly,  by  On- 

b^biad  him  oo  all  oertmonious  oc-  ondagas,  Tuscaroras,  Cayugas,  and  Sen- 

to  aid  with  his  counsel,  and  to  ecas. 

tl»  eoBinaada  of  the  saehem.  The  singular  method  of  warfare  amonf 
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the  Iroqaois  makes  it  extremely  difficult  tion,  they  were  raieed  op  by  a  eouneil  c^ 

to  obtain  a  satiefactory  exposition  of  the  the  nation ;  bat  a  ratification  was  neces- 

manner  in  which  their  warlike  operations  sary,  by  a  council  of  all  the  sachems,  of 

were  conducted ;  or  to  ascertain,  beyond  the  Confederacy,  to  complete  the  inveeti- 

disputation,  with  whom  the  military  pow-  ture. 

er  substantially  resided.    As  they  were  It  is,  perhaps,  in  itself  singular,  diat 

at  war  with  all  nations  not  in  actual  al-  no  religious  functionaries  were  recog- 

liance,  it  was  lawful  for  any  warrior  to  nized  in  the  Ckinfederacy  (none  ever  be- 

organize  a  party,  and  seek  adventures  in^raised  up);  althouFhtlieTe  were  certain 

wherever  he  pleased  to  direct  his  foot-  ofiicers  in  tne  several  nations  who  offici- 

steps.     Perhaps  some  chief,  filled  with  ated  at  the  religious  festivals,  which  were 

martial  ardor,  planned  an  inroad  upon  the  held  at  stated   seasons  thronghoat  Xhe 

Cherokees  of  tne  south ;  and,  having  giv-  year.    There  never  existed,  amcHig  the 

en  a  war-dhuice,  and  thus  enlistal  aU  Iroquois,  a  regular  and  distinct  religious 

who  wished  to  share  the  glory  of  the  ad-  profession,  or  office,  as  amcmg  most  na- 

venture,  took  the  war-path  at  once,  upon  tions ;  and  it  was,  doubtless,  owing  to 

his  distant  and  perilous  enterprise.    In  the  simpUcity,  as  well  as  narrowness,  of 

such  ways  as  this,  many    expeditions  their  religious  creed, 

originated ;  and  it  is  believed  that  a  great  With  the  officers  above  enumerated, 

part  of  the  warlike  transactions  of  the  the  administration  of  the  Ckmfederacy 

uoquois  were  nothing  more  than  personal  was    entrusted.     The  government    sat 

adventures,  or  the  daring  deeds  of  incon-  lightly  upon  the  people,  who,  in  efiect, 

siderable    war-parties.    Under    such    a  were  governed  but  httle.    It  seemed  to 

state  of  circumstances,  a  favorite  leader,  each  that  individual  indq)endence,  which 

possessed  of  the  confidence  of  the  people,  the  Hod^nosaunee  knew  how  to  prize  as 

iVom  his  warlike  achievements,  woulu  be  well  as  the  Saxon ;  and  which,  amid  all 

in  no  want  of  followers,  in  the  midst  of  political  changes,  they  have  contrived  to 

a  general  war ;  nor  would  the  Confederacy  preserve.    The  institutions  which  would 

be  in  any  danger  of  losing  the  services  be  expected  to  exist  under  the  govera- 

of  its  most  capable  military  commanders,  ment  whose  frame-work  has  just  been 

jOne  other  class  of  officers  yet  remains  sketched,  would  necessarily  be  simple, 

to  be  noticed,  namely — the  chiefs.    Many  Their  mode  of  life,  and  limited  wants^ 

generations  after  the  establishment  of  the  the  absence  of  all  property,  and  the  in- 

Confederacy ,  and  even  subsequent  to  the  frequency  of  crime,  dispensed  with  a  vast 

commencement  of  the  intercourse  of  the  amount  iS  the  legislation  and  maclunery, 

Iroquois  with  the  whites,  there  arose  a  incident  to  the  protecti<«  of  civilized  00- 

necessity  for  raising  up  this  new  class,  ciety.    While,  therefore,   it    would  be 

It  was  an  innovation  upon  the  original  unreasonable  to  seek  those  high  qualities 

frame-work  of  the  Confederacy ,but  it  was  of  mind,  which  result  from  ages  of  cuM- 

demanded  by  circumstances  which  could  vation,  in  such  a  rude  state  of  existence, 

not   be  resisted.     The  office  of  chief  it  would  be  equally  irrational  to  repard 

(Hah-Beh-no-\v  a-neh)  was  made  elective,  the  Indian  character  as  devoid  of  all  those 

and  the  reward  of  merit,  but  without  any  higher  characteristics  which  ennoUe  the 

power  of  descent     No  limit  to  the  num-  human  race.    If  he  has  never  contributed 

Der  was  established.    The  Senecas  still  a  page  to  science,  nor  a  discovery  to  art ; 

raiding  in  our  State  number  about  two  if  he  loses,  in  the  progress  of  generatiofis, 

thousand  five  hundred  people ;  and,  ex-  as  much  as  he  gains ;  still,  t&re  are  cer- 

clusive  of  their  sachems  and  war-chiefs,  tain  qualities  of  his  mind  which  shine 

they  have  about  seventy  chiefs.    At  first,  forth  in  all  the  lustre  of  natural  perfec- 

tbeir  powers  were  extremely  limited,  and  tion,  and  which  must  ever  elicit  admira- 

coniin^  to  a  participation  in  the  local  af-  tion.    His  simple  integrity,  his  gen^oai- 

fairs  of  the  nation.    They  stood  to  the  ty,  his  unbounded  hospitality,  his  Kove  of 

sachems  in  the  light  of  constituted  ad  vis-  truth,  and,  above  all,  hiis  unbroken  fideUty, 

ers  and  assistants;  but  they  continued  — a  sentiment  inborn,  and  standing  out 

to  increase  in  influence,  until,  at  the  pre-  so  conspicuously  in  his  character,  that  it 

sent  time,  when  the  confederacy  is  mostly  has,  not  untruthfuUy,  become  its  living 

dismembered,  and  their  internal  organi-  characteristic ;  all  these  are  adommentB 

zation   has    undergone   some  essential  of  humanity,  which  no  ait  of  educatioo 

changes,  they  have  raised  themselves  to  can  instiU,  mat  rofinement  of  ciTiltzaticai 

an  equality,  in  many  respects,  with  the  can  bestow.    If  they  exist  at  all,  it  is 

aacbems  themselves.    After  their  elec-  because  the  gifts  of  the  Deity  haveaever 
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been  debased.    The  higb  state  of  public  If  our  Indian  predeceeeor,  with  the  vir^ 

morals,  celebrated  by  the  poet  as  reached  tues    and    blemishes,  the    power    and 

tod  secured  under  Augustus,  it  was  the  weakness,  which  alternate  in  his  charac- 

hi^her  and  prouder  boast  of  the  Iroquois  ter,  is  ever  rightly  comprehended,  it  will 

never  to  have  lost      In  such  an  atmo-  be  the  result  of  an  insight  into  his  social 

iphere  of  moral  purity,  he  grew  up  to  relations,  and  an  understanding  of  the 

■anbood,  institutions  which    reflect  the    higher 

**  Culpari  -metuit  fides :  elements  of  his  intellect. 
Nullis  pollaitur  casta  domus  stupris : 
Mo9  et  l6<  maculosum  edomuit  nefas." 

LETTER  in. 

DiTisioii  of  the  People  into  Tribes— The  Tribal  League— Descent  limited  to  the  Female- 
line  ;  it  defeated  the  succesBion  of  a  Son  to  the  Sachemship  of  his  Father — Mode  of  com- 
puting degrees  of  ConsaDSuinity — Laws  and  Customs  in  relation  to  the  Succession  of 
Rulers— The  power  of  Ejection  and  Deposition  with  the  Tribes — Mode  of  bestowing 
ntmea— Nature  of  a  Tribe. 

The  division  of  a  people  into  tribes  Is  discovered  to  be  nearest  the  Jewish :  the 

&e  most  simple  organization  of  society,  chief  difference  consisting  in  the  incident 

Each  tribe  being  in  the  nature  of  a  family,  of  descent  in  tlie  female  line  attached  to 

the  ties  of  rektionship  which  bind  its  the  former ;  while  descent  in  the  male 

iudividaal  members  together,  are  indis-  line  was  incident  to  the  latter, 

pcnsable,  until  they  are  rendered  unne-  The  foimders  of  the  Iroquois  Confede- 

ee&saiy  by  the  adoption  of  a  form  of  gov-  Tacy  did  not  seek  to  suspend  the  tribal 

emment,  and  the    substitution  of  other  divisions  of  the  people,  to  introduce  a 

tiM,  which  answer  the  same  ends  of  pro-  different  social  organization ;  but  on  the 

tsction  and  security.  contrary,  they  rested  the  Confederacy  it- 

When  a  people  nave  long  remained  in  self  upon  the  tribes ;  and  through  them, 

the  tribal  state,  it  becomes  extremely  dif-  sought  to  interweave  the  race  into  one 

ficak  to  remove  all  traces  of  such  orga-  poUtical  family.     A  full  and  careful  ex- 

nic  divisions  by  the  substitution  of  new  ploration  of    those  tribal   relationships 

institutions.    In  the  tribes  of  the  Jews,  which  characterize  the  political  system  of 

tbi«  position  is  illustrated.    Among  the  the  Iroquois,  becomes  therefore  of  great 

Greeks  also,  especially  the  Athenians,  importance.    Without  such  knowledge 

the  traces  of   tneir  original    divisions  as  they  will  afford,  their  government  it- 

oerer  entirely  disappear^.    Solon  sub-  self  is  whoUy  unmeaning  and  inexplica- 

stitQted  classes  for  tribes;  but    subse-  ble. 

qttently  Cleisthenes  restored  the  tribes,  In  each  nation  there  were  eight  tribes, 
(retaining  however  the  classes,)  and  in-  which  were  arranged  in  two  divisions, 
creased  the  number :  thus  perpetuating  and  named  as  follows : 
this  early  social  organization  of  the  Wolf,  Bear,  Beaver,  Turtle. 
Atbeoians  among  their  civil  institutions.  Deer,  Snipe,  Heron,  Hawk. 
The  Athenian  Tribe  was  a  group  of  fa-  Animals  conmion  to  all  latitudes  be- 
milies,  with  subdivisions;  the  K^oman  tween  Louisiana  and  Montreal,  and 
Tribes  established  by  Romulus,  the  same,  hence  in  themselves  incapable  of  throw- 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Jewish  Tribe  em-  ing  any  light  upon  the  land,  or  locality, 
braced  only  the  lineal  descendants  of  a  in  which  the  race  originated.*  These 
common  father ;  and  its  individual  mem-  names  had  doubtless  an  emblematical 
bers  being  of  consanffuinity,  the  tribe  itself  signification  which  reached  beyond  the 
wa^  essentially  different  from  the  Gre-  object  itself.  Of  the  origin  of  their  tribal 
riao.  The  Iroquois  Tribe  was  unlike  divisions  but  little  is  known ;  and  to  it 
tbem  aH  It  was  not  a  group  of  fami-  perhaps  but  little  importance  attaches. 
Bes ;  neither  was  it  made  up  of  the  de-  Tradition  declares  that  the  Bear  and  the 
icendants  of  a  common  father,  as  the  fa-  Deer  were  the  original  tribes,  and  that 
ther  and  his  child  were  never  of  the  same  the  resi'lue  were  subdivisions.  At  the 
tribe.    In  the  sequel,  however,  it  will  be  establishment  of  tlie  Oligarchy,  evidence 


^  Table  exhibiting  th«  teientifin  names  of  the  animals  adopted  by  the  Iroquois  as  the  em- 
■eoH  of  thctr  te^pccttrt  tiiltes.    It  follows  the  classification  employed  in  the  Nat.  HIb- 
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is  furnished  of  the  existence  of  seven  of 
the  tribes,  in  the  distribution  of  the  Onon- 
daga and  Seneca  Sacheniships.  The  four- 
teen assi^ed  to  the  fonner  nation,  were 
divided  between  the  Wolf,  Bear,  Beaver, 
Turtle,  Snipe  and  Deer  Tribes ;  while  the 
eight  belonpinff  to  the  latter,  were  given 
to  the  Wolf,  Bear,  Turtle,  Snipe  and 
Hawk,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others,  if 
they  then  existed ;  and  in  these  several 
tribes,  they  were  made  perpetually  here- 
ditary. 

The  division  of  the  people  of  each  na- 
tion into  eight  tribes,  whether  pre-exist- 
ing, or  perfected  at  the  establishment  of 
the  Confederacy  did  not  terminate  in  its 
objects  with  the  nation  itself.  It  became 
the  means  of  effecting  the  most  perfect 
union  of  separate  nations  "  ever  aevised 
by  the  wit  of  man."  In  effect,  the  Wolf 
Tribe  was  divided  into  five  parts,  and  one- 
fifth  of  it  placed  in  each  of  the  five  na- 
tions. The  remaining  tribes  were  sub- 
jected to  the  same  division  and  distribu- 
tion :  thus  giving  to  each  nation  the 
eSghX  tribes,  and  making  in  their  separat- 
ed state,  forty  tribes  in  tlie  Confederacy. 
Between  those  of  the  same  name — or  in 
other  words,  between  the  separated  parts 
of  each  tribe — ^there  existed  a  tie  of  bro- 
therhood, which  linked  the  nations  toge- 
ther with  indissoluble  bonds.  The  Mo- 
hawk of  the  Beaver  Tribe,  recognized  the 
Seneca  of  the  Beaver  Tribe  as  his  bro- 
ther, and  they  were  bound  to  each  other  by 
the  ties  of  consanguinity.  In  like  manner 
the  Oneida  of  theTurtle  or  other  tribe,  re- 
ceived the  Cayuga,  or  the  Onondaga  of 
the  same  tribe,  as  a  brother ;  and  with 
a  fraternal  welcome.  This  cross-rela- 
tionship between  the  tribes  of  the  same 
name  ,  and  which  was  stronger,  if  possi- 
ble, than  the  chain  of  brotherhood  be- 
tween the  several  tribes  of  the  same  na- 
tion, is  still  preserved  in  all  its  original 
etrength.     It   doubtless    furnishes    the 


chief  reason  of  the  tenacity  with  which 
the  fragments  of  the  old  Confederacy 
Btill  cling  together.  If  either  of  the  five 
nations  liad  wished  to  cast  oflT  the  alli- 
ance, it  must  also  have  broken  the  bond 
of  brotherhood.  Had  the  nations  fallen 
into  collision,  it  would  have  turned  Hawk 
Tribe  against  Hawk  Tribe,  Heron  againrt 
Heron,  in  a  word,  brother  against  bro- 
ther. The  history  of  the  Hodenosau- 
nee  exhibits  the  wisdom  of  these  organic 
provisions ;  for  they  never  fell  into  anar- 
chy during  the  long  period  which  the 
league  suteisted;  nor  even  approximat- 
ed to  a  dissolution  of  the  Confederacy 
from  internal  disorders. 

With  the  progress  of  the  inquiry,  it 
becomes  more  apparent  that  the  Confede- 
racy was  in  effect  a  League  of  Tribes. 
With  the  ties  of  kindred  as  its  principle 
of  union,  the  whole  race  was  interwoven 
into  one  great  family,  composed  of  tribes 
in  its  first  subdivision  (for  the  nations 
were  counterparts  of  each  other);  and  the 
tribes  themselves,  in  their  subdi\nsion8, 
composed  of  parts  of  many  households. 
Witnout  these  close  inter-relations,  rest- 
ing, as  many  of  them  do,  upon  the  strong 
impulses  of  nature,  a  mere  alliance  be- 
tween the  Iroquois  nations  would  have 
been  feeble  and  transitory. 

In  this  manner  was  constructed  the 
Tribal  League  of  the  Hodinosatmee;  in 
itself,  an  extraordinary  specimen  of  In- 
dian legislation.  Simple  in  its  foimda- 
tion  upon  the  Family  Relationships;  ef- 
fective, in  the  lasting  vigor  inherent  in 
the  ties  of  kindred ;  and  perfect  in  its  suc- 
cess, in  achieving  a  lasting  and  harmo- 
nious union  of  the  nations ;  it  forms  an 
enduring  monument  to  that  proud  and  pro- 
gressive race,  who  reared  under  its  pro- 
tection, a  wide-spread  Indian  sovereignty. 

All  the  institutions  of  tlie  Iroquois, 
have  regard  to  the  division  of  the  people 
into  tri&s.    Originally  with  reference  to 


tory  of  New  York.    The  species  have  been  determined  from  careful  descriptions  obtained 
of  the  Senecd*8.  * 


jinimal. 

Wolf. 

Bear. 

Beaver. 

Turtle. 

Deer. 

Snipe. 

Heron. 

Hawk. 

Note. 


Sfneca  Name. 

ToT-yoh-ne. 

Ne-e-ar-guye. 

Non-gar-ne-e-ar-goh. 

Ga-ne-e-ur-ieh-go-wa. 

Na-o-geh. 

Doo-e  se  •  doo- we . 

Jo-as-geh. 


Order, 

Carnivora. 

Carnivora. 

Rodentia. 

Chelonia. 

Ungulata. 

Grallae. 

GnillaB. 


fbmilf, 

Canidse. 

Ureids. 

CastoridiB. 

CbelooidaB. 

Cervidffl. 

ScolopacidflB. 

Ardeide. 

Falconidce. 


Genug.  Species, 

Lopos.  Occidentalia. 

Ursus.  AraericaDUS. 

Castor.  Fiber. 

CheloQurm.  Serpeaiina. 


Cervus. 
Totanufl. 
Ardea. 
Falco. 


Virginianoa. 
SeiTiipJilmanifr 
Candtdissinia. 
Ck>lumbarias. 


Os-sweh-ga-da-ga-ah.    Accipitres. 

Some  doubts  rest  upon  the  Heron  nod  the  Snipe  conceniing  the  species.  la  the 
foimer  case  the  choice  rests  between  the  Ardea,  GandidiM>ima,and  the  Ardea  Leuce.  la  the 
latter,  the  large  number  of  the  species  introduces  a  difficuliy.  The  Semipalmaiuscone- 
eponda  the  nearest  with  the  description  of  lUe  bird. 
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marriage,  the  Wolfi  Bear,  Beaver  and  marked,  were  placed  out  of  the  line  of 

Turtle  Tribes,    were  brothers  to  each  succession. 

other,  and  consins  to  the  remaining  four.  Bj  the  operation  of  this  principle,  also* 

They  were  not  allowed  to  intermarry,  the  certainty  of  descent  in  the  tribe,  of 

The  opposite  four  tribes  were  also  bro-  their  principal  chiefs,  was  secured  by  a 

thers  to  each  other,  and  cousins  to  the  first  rule  infaUible ;  for  the  child  must  be  the 

£>or;  and  were  also  prohibited  from  inter-  son  of  its  mother,  although  not  necessa- 

manying.    Either  of  the  first  four  tribes,  rily  of  its  mother's  husband.    If  the  pu- 

however,  could  intermarry  with  either  of  rity  of  blood  be  of  any  moment,  the 

the  ]asX  four ;  thus  Hawk  could  intermar-  lawgivers  of  the  Iroquois  established  the 

r?  With  Bear  or  Beaver,  Heron  with  Tur-  only  certain  rule    tne  case  admits  of, 

tie ;  bat  not  Beaver  and  Turtle,  nor  Deer  whereby  the  assurance  might  be  enjoyed 

and  Deer.     \\Tioever  violated  these  laws  that  the  ruling  sachem  was  of  the  same 

of  marria^  incurred  the  deepest  detes-  family  or  tribe  with  the  first  taker  of  tlie 

tation  anddisgrace.    In  process  of  time,  title. 

however,  the  rigor  of  the  system  was  re-  The  Iroquois  mode  of  computing  de- 

kied,  until  fi^lly,  the  prohibition  was  grees  of  consanguinity  was  unlike  that 

coDiined  to  the  tribe  of  the  individual,  of  the  civil  or  canon  law ;  but  was  yet  a 

which  among  the  residue  of  the  Iroquois,  clear  and  definite  system.    No  distinc- 

is  fttill  rehgiously  observed.       They  can  tion  was  made  between  the  lineal  and 

noft'  marry  into  any  tribe  but  their  own.  collateral  line,  either  in  the  ascending  or 

Under  Uie  original  as  well  as  modem  re-  descending  series.     The  maternal  grand- 

guJation,  the  nusband  and  wife  were  of  mother  and  her   sisters   were    equally 

diftrent  tribes.     The  children  always  grandmothers ;  the  mother  and  her  sis- 

fbiiofved  the  tribe  of  the  mother.  ters  were  equally  mothers ;  the  children 

As  the  whole  Iroquois  system  rested  of  a  mother^s  sisters  were  brothers  and 

upon  the  tribes  as  an  organic  division  of  sisters ;  the  children  of  a  sister  would  be 

the  people,  it  was  very  natural  that  the  nephews    and  nieces ;    and  the  grand- 

fltp.irate   rights  of  each  should  be  jea-  children  of  a  sister  would  be  his  grand- 

basly  guaxded.  Not  the  least  remarkable  children — that  is  to  say,  the  grandchil- 

aroong  their  institutions,  of  which  most  dren  of  the  propositus,  or  individual  from 

appear  to  have  been  original  with  the  whom  the  degree  of  relationship  is  reck* 

lace,  was  that  which  confined  the  trans-  oned.    These  were  the  chief  relatives 

misbion  of  all  titles,  rights  and  property  in  within  the  tribe,  though  not  fully  extend- 

the  female  line  to  the  exclusion  of  the  ed  to  number.    Out  of  the  tribe,  the 

male.    It  is  strangely  unlike  the  canons  paternal  grandfather    and  his  brothers 

of  descent  adopt^  bv  civilized  nations,  were  equally  grandfathers ;    the  father 

but  it  secured  several  inoportant  objects,  and  his  brewers  equally  fatliers ;   the 

If  the  Deer  Tribe  of  the  Cayugas,  for  ex-  father's  sisters  were  aunts,  while,  in  the 

ample,  received  a  sachemship  or  war-  tribe,  the  mother's  brothers  were  uncles ; 

cbiefship  at    the    original  dUstribution  the  father's  sister's  children  would  be 

of  these  offices,  the  descent  of  such  ti-  cousins  as  in  the  civil  law ;  the  children 

tie  being  limited  to  the  female  line,  it  of  these  cousins  would  be  nephews  and 

could  never  pass  ont  of  the  tribe.    It  nieces,  and  the  children  of  these  nephews 

thai*  became  instrumental  in  giving  the  and  nieces  would  be  his  grandchildren, 

tribe  individuality.     A  still  more  marked  or  the  grandchildren  of  the  propositus, 

result,  and  perhaps  leading  obiect,  of  this  Again :  the  children  of  a  brother  woold 

enactment  was,  the  perpetual  disinherit-  be  his  children,  and  the  grandchildren  of 

ance  of  the  son.  Beingof  the  tribe  of  his  a  brother  would  be  his  grandchildren; 

mother,  it  formed  an  impassable  barrier  also,  the  children  of  a  faUier's  brothers, 

against  him ;  and  he  could  neither  sue-  are  his  brothers  and  sisters,  instead  of 

coed  hiA  (ather  as  a  sachem,  nor  inherit  cousins,  as  under  the  civil  law  ;  and  last- 

^om  him  even  his  medal,  or  his  toma^  ly,    their    children   are   his    grandchil- 

bawL    The  inheritance,  for  the  protec-  dren,  or  the  grandchildren  of  the  pro- 

tion  of  tribal  rifi^btf,  was  thus  directed  positus. 

from  the  desc^sSaiitB  of  the  sachem,  to  It  was  the  leading  object  of  the  Iroquois 

bi«  brothers,  hi*  risters,  children,  or  some  law  of  descent,  to  merge  the  collateral  in 

mdividaal  of  the  tribe  at  large  under  the  lineal  line,  as  sufficiently  appears  in 

certain  circamstances ;  each  and  all  of  the  above  outline.     By  the  civil  law, 

whom  were  in  his  tribe,  while  his  children  every  departure  from  the  common  ancoB- 

being  in  another's  tribe,  as  before  n>-  tor  in  the  descending  series,  removed  the 
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collateral  from  the  lineal ;  while,  by  the  concerned,  that  die  offices  of  sachem  and 

law  under  consideration,  the  two  lines  war-chief,  as  b^ween  the  eiffht  tribes, 

were  fimJly  brooffht  into  one.*    Under  were  hereditary  in  the  particn&r  tribe  in 

the  civil  law  mode  of  computation,  the  which  they  ran ;  while  tney  were  elective, 

degrees  of  relationship  become  too  remote  as  between  the  male  members  of  the  tribe 

to  be  traced  amon^  collaterals ;  while,  itself. 

fay  the  mode  of  the  Ijoquois,  none  of  the  In  the  absence  of  laws,  designating 

coUaterab  were  lost  by  remoteness  of  with  certainty  the  individual  upon  whom 

degree.    The  number  of  those  linked  the  inheritance  should  fidl,  custom  would 

together  by  the  nearer  family  ties,  was  come  in  and  assume  the  force  of  law,  in 

largely  mnltipfied  b^  preventing,  in  this  directing  ^  manner  of  choice,  fixxn 

manner,  the  subdivision  of  a  &mily  into  among  a  number  equaHy  eligible.    Upon 

collateral  branches.  the  decease  of  a  sachem,  a  tribal  council 

The  succession  of  the  rulers  of  the  assembled  to  determine  upon  his  succes* 

Confederacy  is  one  of  the  most  intricate  sor.    The  choice  usually  fell  upon  a  son 

subjects  to  be  met  with  in  the  political  of  one  of  the  deceased  ruler's  sisters,  or 

system  of  the  Hodftnosaunee.     It  has  upon  one  of  his  brothers— in  the  absence 

been  so  diflBcult  to  procure  a  satisfactory  or  physical  and  moral  olnections ;  and 

exposition  of  the  enactments  by  which  this  preference  of  one  of  his  near  rela- 

tib^e  mode  of  succession  was  regukted,  tives  would  be  suggested  hy  feelings  of 

that  the  sachemships  have  sometimes  respect  for  his  memory.    Infancy  was  no 

•been  considered  elective;  at  others,  as  obstacle :  it  uniting  only  the  necessity  of 

hereditary.    Afany  of  the  obstacles  which  setting  over  him  a  guardian,  to  discharge 

beset  the  inquiry  are  removed  by  the  sin*  the  duties  of  a  sachem  until  he  reached 

gle  fact,  that  the  titles  of  sacnem  and  a  suitable  age.    It  sometimes  occurred 

virar-chief  are  absolutely  hereditary  in  the  that  all  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  were 

tribe  to  which  they  were  originally  as*  set  aside,  and  a  selection  was  made  frool 

signed ;  and  can  never  pass  out  of  it,  but  the  tribe  generally ;  but  it  seldom  thus 

vnth  its  extinction.    How  far  these  titles  happened,  unless  nom  the  great  unfitness 

were  hereditary  in  that  part  of  the  fami*  of  the  near  relatives  of  the  deceased, 

ly  of  the  sachem  or  war-chief,  who  When  the  individual  was  finally  deter* 

were  of  the  same  tribe  with  himself,  be-  mined,  the  nation  sunmioned  a  council^ 

comes  the  true  question  to  consider.  The  in  the  name  of  the  deceased,  of  all  th^ 

sachem's  brothera, and  the  sons  of  his  sis-  sachems  of  the  league;  and  the  new 

teiSy  are  of  his  tribe,  and  consequently  in  sachem  was  raised  up  by  such  council, 

the  line  of  succession.    Between  a  bro-  and  invested  with  his  office, 

tiier  and  a  nephew  of  the  deceased,  tiiere  In  connection  with  the  power  of  the 

was  no  law  which  estal^shed  a  prefer-  tribes  to  designate  the  sachems  and  war* 

ence ;  neither  between  several  brothers,  chiefs,  shouklbe  noticed  the  eaual  power 

CO  the  one  hand,  and  several  sons  of  a  of  deposition.    If,  by  misconduct,  a  m^ 

sister,  on  the  other,  was  there  any  law  of  chem  lost  the  confidence  and  respeetof  his 

primogeniture ;  nor,  finaDy,  was  there  tribe,  and  became  unworthy  of  authority, 

any  positive  law,  that  the  choice  should  a  tribal  council  at  once  deposed  him  ; 

be  confined  to  the  brothen  of  the  deceased  and,  having  selected  a  successor,  suok 

ruler,  or  the  descendants  of  his  sister  in  moned  a  council  of  the  Confederacy  to 

the  female  line,  until  all  these  should  perfcmn  the  ceremony  of  his  investituro. 

fail,  before  a  selection  could  be  made  Still  further  to  illustrate  the  chane- 

from  the  tribe  at  large.    Hence,  itap-  teiistics  of  the  tribes  of  the  Iroquois,  some 

pears,  so  fiir  as  positive  enactments  were  reference  to  their  mode  of  bestowifif^ 


^  The  foDowing  are  the  names  of  the  several  degrees  of  relstioiiahip,  recognised  among 
ibe  Hodeaosaimee,  in  the  laagdage  of  the  Seneoas : 

Hoc-tote,  Grandfather.  Hoc-no-seh,  IhMle. 

Uo-toie,  Gfaadmoiher.  Ah-geh>biic,  Aant. 

Ha-nih.  Father.  Ha-yan-wan-deh,  Nephew. 

Mob-ven,  Mother.  Ka-yan-wan-deh,  Niece. 

Ho-ah-wuk,       Son.  Da-ya-gwa-dan-no-da,  Brothen  and  Sistem. 

Oo-ah-wnk,       Daogfater.  Ab-gare-seh,  Goasia. 

IJa-ya-da,  Ofaadckildfen. 
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Mmes  would  not  be  inut*  Soon  after  to  contract  and  snBtain  relationships  with 
the  biitli  of  an  infiuit,  tne  near  relatives  tiie  othertribes. 
of  the  same  tribe  selected  a  name.  At  The  wife,  her  children,  and  her  de- 
te  fint  subsequent  council  of  the  nation,  scendants  in  the  female  line,  wonld,  in 
the  birth  and  name  were  publicly  an-  perpetuity,  be  linked  with  the  destinies 
Boonoed,  together  with  the  name  and  of  her  own  tribe  and  kindred ;  while  the 
tribe  of  dte  &ther,  and  the  name  and  tribe  husband,  his  brothers  and  sisters,  and  the 
of  the  mother.  In  each  nation  the  proper  descendants  of  the  latter,  in  the  female 
Biinfn  were  so  strongly  marked  by  a  tri-  line,  would,  in  like  manner,  be  united  to 
haJ  pecnharity,  that  Sie  tribe  of  the  indi-  another  tribe,  and  held  by  its  affinities, 
fidml  coold  usually  be  determined  fnm  Herein  was  a  bond  of  union  between  the 
the  name  alone.  Ifaking,  as  they  did,  a  several  tribes  of  the  same  nation,  corre- 
part  of  their  language,  d£v  wete,  conse-  sponding,  in  some  degree,  with  the  cross- 
qumtly,  mil  nf^mficuit  When  an  indi-  relationship  founded  upon  consanguinity, 
Tktoal  was  raised  up  as  a  sachem,  his  wluch  boimd  together  the  tribes  of  the 
original  name  was  laid  aside,  and  that  of  same  emblem  in  the  different  nations. 
the  aachemship  itself  assumed.  The  Of  the  comparative  value  of  these  in- 
var-chief foUonred  the  same  rule.  In  stitutlonB,  when  contrasted  with  those  of 
ike  manner,  at  the  raising  up  of  a  chief,  civilized  countries,  and  of  their  capa^ 
the  eooncil  of  the  nation  which  performs  bility  of  elevating  the  race,  it  is  not  ne- 
th?oaemoov,tDcdc  away  the  former  name  oessary  here  to  inquire.  It  was  the  boast 
ef  die  IncipiaiC  diief  and  assigned  him  a  of  the  Iroquois  that  the  great  object  of 
"'^  one,  perhaps,  like  Napoleon's  titles,  their  confederacy  was  peace : — ^to  break 
■neanorative  of  the  event  which  led  to  up  the  srarit  of  perpetual  warfare,  which 
bestoiwment  Thus,  when  the  cele-  wasted  ttie  red  race  from  age  to  age. 
Inted  Red-Jacket  was  elevated  by  elec-  Such  an  insight  into  the  true  end  and  ob- 
''  to  the  d&gnit^  of  a  chief,  his  original  ject  of  all  legitimate  government,  tr^  these 
Ote-ti-an-i  (Always  Ready)  was  who  constracted  this  tribal  leafi^ue,  ex- 
from  him,  and  in  its  place  was  be-  cites  as  great  surprise  as  admiration.    It 

1    Sa-sp-ye-wat-ha,    (Keeper    A-  is  the  highest  and  the  noblest  aspect  in 

waheO  u^  ujosion  to  the  powers  of  his  which  human  institutions  can  be  viewed ; 

cioqncDce.  and  the  thou^t  itself— universal  peace 

It  BOW  renaina  to  <tefine  a  tribe  of  the  among  Indian  races  possible  of  attain- 

Hodiooaaonee.     From   the    preceding  ment— waa  a  ray  of  intellect  from  no  or- 

eanidefatkiiis  it  sufficiently  appears,  that  dinary  mind.    To  consummate  such  a 

k  was  not,  like  the  Cirecian  and  Roman,  purpose,  the  Iroquois  nations  were  to  be 

a  ditJe  or  group  of  families;  for  two  concentrated  into  one  political  fraternity ; 

were,  necessarily,  represented  in  and  in  a  manner  effectivelv  tb  prevent 

fiuDily:  neither,  like  the  Jewish,  offshoots  uid  secessions.    By  its  natural 

'it  constituted  of  the  lineal  descend-  growth,  this  fratemi^  would  accumulate 

aab  of  a  common  fiither ;  on  the  contra-  sufficient  power  to  absorb  adjacent  na- 

nr,  it  distinctly  involved   the   idea  of  tions,  moulding  them,  successively,  by 

toctnt  fi^om  a  common  mother :  nor  has  affiliation,   into   one    common    family, 

it  any  reaemUance  to  the  Scottish  clan.  Thus,  in  its  nature,  it  was  designed  to 

m  the  Cknton  of  the  Switaer.    In  the  be  a  progressive   conlederacy.     What 

■tioii  ci  an  Iroquois  tribe,  a  portion  means  could  have  been  emp(oyed  with 

taken  from  many  households,  and  greater  promise  of  success  tnan  the  stn- 

d  together  by  a  tribal  bond,    llie  pendens  system  of  relationships,  which 

eowaisted  in  the  ties  of  consanguin-  was  fabricated  through  the  division  of 

i^ ;  for  all  the  members  of  the  tribe,  the  Hodftnosaunee  into  tribes  7    It  was 

tas  eonpoeed,  were  connected  by  rela-  a  system  sufficiently  ample  to  infold  the 

<sMy[M.  which,  under  their  law  of  de-  whole  Indian  race.    Unlimited  in  their 

SQsHts,  were  easily  traceable.    To  the  capacity  for  extension ;  inflexible  in  their 

take  ***«^**^  the  incident  of  descent  in  rehtionships;  the  tribes  thus  interieagued 

the  female  line,  the  prohibition  of  inter-  would  have  suffered  no  loss  of  unity  br 

■arriage,  the  eapaci^  of  holding  and  their  enlargement,  nor  loss  of  strengm 

political  rignta,  and  the  ability  by  the  increasing  distance  between  t&it 


*  Like  te  sacieat  Saxons^  ibe  Ifoquois  had  neither  a  pienomea,  aor  a  cognomeo;  but 

with  a  single  naoM. 
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eooncil-fim.   Th^ieitia/ of  tto  league,  padtiee  Ibr  criaiguaeBt,  with 

if  it  bed  been  left  to  work  oatitii  lemiJU  bed«mbi%offlCnictHe,aadAngpto», 

9momg  the  red  nees  cx^losiTelj,  it  is  aoiiDsting  cpirit,  it  mmsl  faaTe  ittiinfd  a 

■TfmfiHp  tTT  nrnjtTtmT     WithvaiCca-  greateleratMrnaDdageaenlaapffenacy. 
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THE  MEETING  OF  SOGFEIED  AND 

TSASSLATED  rXOtI  THE  THKD   ADTEMTUMZ  Of  THE  HEBELUSGEH  LIB». 


No  gie  dia  mtaneliehe. 

n.  a.  a. 

FoBTH  eame  the  lorely  maiden  as  comes  the  mormng  red. 
The  gloomy  cloadt  <fi8paitiii|r :  moch  care  the  gaDaiit  fled. 
Who  in  his  heart  had  borne  ner  a  long  and  wearj  way ; 
In  aQ  her  bloom  before  him  he  aaw  the  lovely  May. 

From  forth  her  garments  glittered  foil  maar  a  jewel  rare; 
Her  rosy-red  complexion  snone  marvellouBly  (air : 
However  loth  to  own  it,  yet  must  men  all  agree 
That  on  the  earth  was  never  so  fair  a  thing  as  she. 

As  floati  the  silver  full-moon  the  starrv  host  before, 

And  ligbt  so  clear  and  mellow  down  through  the  clouds  doth  poor. 

So  sh<me  she  in  her  beauty  before  each  ot^  dame ; 

Well  might  the  beaita  of  many  be  fluttered  as  she  came ! 

The  chamberlains  so  wealthy  before  her  led  the  way ; 
The  heroes  high  in  spirit,  tney  would  not  quiet  stay ; 
To  see  the  lovely  maiden  they  presf  4d  to  and  fro. 
To  Siegfried,  the  hero,  that  was  both  joy  and  woe. 

Within  himself  thus  spake  be,  **  How  can  it  ever  be 
That  I  should  win  thy  love  t    Tis  an  idle  fantasy. 
Yet  must  I  so  without  thee,  then  were  I  better  dead.** 
And  aye  as  he  thought  oo  her  his  face  turned  white  and  red. 

There  did  the  son  of  Sieglind  before  them  fairly  stand 
As  he  were  hmned  on  parchment  by  cunning  master's  hand ; 
And  every  one  that  saw  him  owned  willingly  his  worth, 
^  Sure  such  a  gallant  hero  was  never  seen  on  earth.** 

Carl  Bb 
Trin.CoD.,  Cant.,  1842. 
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THE  LIFE  AND  OPINIONS  OF  PHILIP  YORICK,  Esq.. 

WRITTEN  BT  HIMSELF. 

CHAPTER  X.» 

COURTESY. 

••  CouRTKST  and    honor,"  exclaimed  My  patron  considered  the  matter  dif- 

fbt  Tcry  reverend  Doctor  Dulldrum,  **  are  ferently.    As  money  is  to  a  Jew,  so  was 

▼irtues  of  the  World  ;  alms- giving  BXid  an  argoment  to  him ;  he  lived /or  it ;  had 

jmcemaking,  of  the  CinmcH."  he  lived  by  it,  he  would  have  treated  it 

This  was  on  occasion  of  a  long-winded  less  affectionately ;  for,  with  the  learned 

tzj^ment  between  the  doctor  and  my  author  just  quoted,  "  no  man  loves  what 

patron,  touching  that  famous  distinction  he  lives  by.**  lb.  Swed.  is.  a.  ho.  ax.  1. 2. 

of  "the  Church  and  the  World,**  familiar  A  paradox!  say  you?    Not  at  all, 

to  Chiistians  of  the  old  stamp.  *  love '  and  *  greed '  are  as  different  as 

If  I  were  to  be    hanged  for  a  bad  love  and  *  lust.*    To  sa^  I  love  money^ 

nemory,  I  could  not  now  tell  you  the  what  is  it  but  a  foolish  figure  of  speech  ? 

whole  order  of  their  discourse ;  I  dare  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  argu- 

oaly  affirm,  that  my  patron  gave  the  doc-  ment  of  my  patron  with  the  doctor  was 

tor  the  lie,  (schoJastically,  which,  you  the  zreat  one  of  his  life.    It  happened 

kaow,  though   it  touch    you   ever  so  on  the  evening  of  the  sixtieth  anniver- 


r!y,  cannot  be  construed  as  an  affront,)  sary  of  his  own  birth,  and  the  sixteenth 

and  to  it  they  went,  in  such  a  long-  of  mine ;  from  which  particulars,  acute 

keathed,     many-side^,     every-where-  chronologers  will  infer,  that,  first,  we 

pointed,  learned,  subtile,  subtle,  involv-  saw  the  light  on  the  same  day  of  the 

mg,  involved,  intricate,  intricating,  ra-  year ;  and  second,  that  the  chances  and 

tioGnaiive,  puzzling,  plodding,  pleasing,  changes  of  five  of  his  wintry  humors 

axgrling,  notional,  noetic,  nominate,  mad,  had   oefallen  me  under  that  roof.    At 

aud<f  ling,  metagrabolizing  piece  of  ar]^-  twelve  I  was  a  ^ood  listener ;  at  sixteen, 

Beotation ! — my  brain  is  unsettled  with  a  tolerable  logician  ;  1  might  therefore, 

lite  commotion  of  it !    Cleric  and  lay,  receive  as  much  of  such  an  argument  as 

tiered  and  profane,  Hermes  I  they  mam-  might  enter  by  understanding  into  the 

■ocked  the  question !  receipt  of  reason.    The  whole  matter  lay 

The  doctor  took  ground  in  divinity,  in  a  difference  of  words :  for  my  patron 
a»d  what  with  St  Augustin  his  catapult,  argued,  that  as  courtesy  is,  questionless, 
8t  Chrysoetom  his  arrowy  storm,  St.  a  virtue,  and  honor,  if  possible,  some- 
Bernard  his  thunder,  and  the  lightning  thine  better,  they  aie  parts  and  elements 
of  the  persuader  of  the  Grentiles,  did  so  in  the  Highest  Good  :  Christianity,  he 
CDAfoQud,  astonish,  and  overwhelm  my  added,  if  it  be  anything  at  all,  is  the 
patron,  that  had  not  his  intellect  been  of  Highest  Good  ;  ergo,  courtesy  and  honor 
that  fiiie  mail  wherewith  the  champion  are  Christian  virtues. 
Haoie  used  to  cover  over  the  region  of  *  The  metagrabolizing  Dulldrum  quoted 
his  heart,  he  had  been  utterly  overthrown,  Augustin,  to  show  that  the  Church  is  not 

ly,  shot  through,  and  scorched  into  the  World;  Austin,  to  show  that  said 


virtues  are  of  the  World  ;  ergo,  said  he, 
-  The  diifiBrence  between  a  scholastic    •  they  are  not  of  the  Church.*    Then  he 
afl^Bient  and  one  of  use,  is  like  that  be-    showed  from  Bernard,  that  the  Church 
the  grinding  of  chaiffand  the  grind-    is  the  Highest  Good ;  allowed  that  Chria- 


ng  of  wheat ;  the  same  organs  are  at  tianity  is  also  the  highest  good ;  which 

work,  the  same  noise  is  heard,  the  same  concludes,  that  honor  and  courtesy  are 

fowcT  is  exhausted ;  but  the  product  of  not  compulsory  on  Christians,  much  less 

tftte  one  is  wholesome  food,  that  of  the  upon  churchmen. 

r,  dust  and  dirt"    Pantol.  dec.  I.  K.  My  patron  replied  to  this,  that  he 

10^  v.l.Lta.  thought  the  lo^ic  very  good,  hut  the 


*  Continued  from  p.  84. 
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mmises  fiedse ;  <<  for,"  said  he,  "  if  they  **  I  will  teach  him,"  oontinaed  mj  inl- 

be  tnie,  churchmen  hare  no  need  of  the  tron,  '*  to  know  the  face  of  eril,  before 

Tirtnee  in  question ;  but  we  know  they  he  feels  the  power  of  it    I  will  nourish 

have :  ergOt  &c  him  in  erery  species  of  learning.    He 

<*  As  far,"  replied  the  other,  **  as  they  shall  peruse  tne  classics;  until,  penetrated 
are  conducive  to  the  interests  of  the  with  their  spirit,  he  can  despise  the  little- 
Church,  ness  of  the  modems." 

Mr.  Yorick  thereupon  denied  that  these  **  You  would  convert  him,"  said  the 
▼irtues  could  be  employed  as  means,  or  Doctor,  **  into  a  metl^n^ngering  cox- 
that  the  Church  could  hare  any  **  inter-  comb." 

ests,"  properly  speaking,  and  so  they  ran  **  He  should  read  with  me  the  Oigaaon 

on,  neck  and  neck,  now  one,  now  the  of  Aristotle;  the  Theatetus  of  Plato ;  the 

other:  death  and  darkness,  what  furor,  third  £nn^  of  Plutinus;  the  De  Mys- 

what  rage  of  controrersy !    I  took  coun-  teriis  of  Jamblichus;  the  De  Isideof 

•el  with  my  soul  from  that  occasion,  Plutarch;  the  Golden  Ass  of  Apuleius" — 

nerer  to  be  led  into  an  argument  <*  With  what  a  medley,"  interposed  the 

Dr.  Dulldrum's  difference    with   my  other,  **  of  transcendental  whim-whams 

patron  grew  out  of  a  history  the  latter  and  indecencies,  would  you  confound  his 

,was  about  giving  him  of  my  first  indue-  intellect !    Mean  ^ou  to  educate  your 

tion  to  Yprick  house,  and  oi  my  mother's  charge  for  a  place  in  Bedlam,  or  a  mon- 

beharior  on  that  occasion.    I  gire  it  as  astery  of  mad  monks  ?" 

nearly  as  possible  in  his  own  words :  **  I  would  teach  him,"  said  mj  patron, 

^  Imagine  to  yourself,  my  dear  doctor,  lowering  his  voice,  '*  to  look  in  upon 

a  woman  of  an  uncertain  age,  handsome,  himself;  and,  by  an  introversion  of  the 

an  Italian,  and  a  Catholic"    The  doctor  intellect,  to  discern  the  good  and  the  eril 

shuddered.    **  Put  yourself  in  my  situa-  of  his  own  nature.    I  would  lay  open  to 

tion ;  when,  as  I  was  sitting  in  mj  study,  his  understanding  the  spiritual  efltects  of 

lost  in  a  meditation  of  Augustin,"   the    ing  and ing." 

doctor  shook  his  head,  **  de  vir;rinitate,"  **  My  dear  Mr.  Yorick,"  groaned  the 

and  frowned ;  *'  a  meditation,  f  say,  of  churchman,  '*  1  am  grieved  to  tell  you 

celibacy,  of  which  the  Church  has  since  how  much  it  offends  me  to  hear  you  m 

made  so  noble  a  use,"  a  groan  from  DuU*  that ;  if  the  youth  comes  from  your  hancb 

drum,  "  emulating,  nay,  surpassing  the  in  other  shape  than  a  Jesuit  or  an  Athe- 

example  of  antiquity,  which  committed  ist,  without  one  ^rain  of  humanity  or 

the  holy  fire  to  hands  of  virgins ;  instance  practical  sense  in  his  whole  organization, 

Cloelia,  who  drew  the  ship  with  her  fin-  it  will  be  by  the  grace   of  his  Maker ; 

ger^  a  heathenish  lie,  growled  the  doc-  I  say  it  with  reverence." 

tor,  "  for  how  shall  the  fire  of  the  soul  *'  Such,"  continued  my  patron,  **  were 

be  cherished  in  a  care- soiled,  cuckoldy  the  motives  that  mored  me  to  his  adop- 

spirit,  worried  into  meanness  by  the  per-  tion." 

petual  solicitation  of  a  woman  ?"     The  **  A  grain  of  sacred  pity  would  hare 

doctor  adjusted  his  bands,    "  Immersed,  I  outweighed   Uiem   all,"   muttered    the 

say,  in  these  meditations,  I   saw  this  churchman,  rising  to  depart ;  butmyna- 

Italian  woman  approaching,  leading,  or  tron  rose  at  the  same  instant,  (they  bad 

lather  dragging,  this  youth,  then  an  in-  been  sitting  vis  a  ms),  and  laying  one 

fant,  by  the  hand.    Ine  manner  of  the  .hand  upon  the  doctor's  elbow,  and  the 

child  struck  me  as  not  unpromising.    I  other  upon  my  shoulder, 

fancied  I  saw  in  him  a  nature  easy  to  be  *'  It  was  on  such  a  night  as  this,"  he 

moulded  to  some  shape  of  yirtue,  such  continued,  pointii^  to  the  grate,  where 

as  I  might  see  fit  to  impress  upon  him.  a  bright  sea-coal  fire  was  buraing,  **  at 

I  will  do  with  him,  thought  I,  what  the  this  rery  time,  in  this  ^try  place — ^ 

Church  would  do  with   her   disciples  **  It  was  in  the  study,  sir,"  said  L 

(for,  indeed,  is  not  she  the  great  teacher  ^  No,  boy.    I  chose  to  receire  you  m 

or  shaper  of  miosis);  in  other  words,  I  the  study,  lor  the  sake  of  the  impression  ; 

will  fortify  his   spirit  with   a   subtle  when  your  mother  knocked,  I  was  in  the 

casuistry ;  I  will  inform  his  understand-  parlor." 

ing  with  all  the  rariety  of  error,  that  he  This  little  niece  of  information  called 

may  heed  and  aroid  them,"  a  torrent  of  blood  into  my  fiace,  and,  at 

«  God  forgire  you,"  said  the  doctor,  the  instant,  the  feeling  of  the  hand  upoa 

manifesting  some  emotion,  •<  1  lear  you  my  shoulder  was  like  the  hot-coldness  oC 

mean  to  do  a  rery  ill  thing."  ice  upon  the  skin;  lor  I  well  lememberad 
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•w  fahoiplible  dctentkni  oa  the  steps  and  takinf|[  his  left  hand  from  my  shonl- 

of  Torick  Douse,  in  the  raw  night  of  No-  der,  and  his  right  from  the  doctor's  elbow, 

▼ember — nay.  I  fancied  my  mother  owed  that  he  might  use  them  in  illastrationtf — 
ksr  death  to  it,— and  all  for  the  sake  of    <*  the  extreme,  I  say,  of  the  part  they 

^eti  ! — for  effect,  forsooth !  hare  to  play—" 

Holding  Dalldntm  by  the  gaze,  and        <*  Pray,  proceed,  sir,"  said  the  church- 

by  the  arm,  my  patron  continuM :  **  The  man. 

kdy,  as  I  said,  came  forward,  leading       **  It  fretted  me  to  the  soul,  that,  on  no 

her  boy  by  the  hand,  and  stood  before  inducement  or  urging  of  mine,  would  she 

me,  we^Bg  and  trembling.    <  My  son,  be  seated ;  all  my  bowiug  and  ofiering 

sigBor,'  said  she,  in  broken  accents  and  served  only  to  confirm  the  woman  in  her 

broken  English,  *  will  take  you  for  his  over-acted  humility.    Presently,  casting 

Either.'  *    Here  the  churchman  glanced  her  eyes  on  a  wooden  stool — which,  as 

at  mj  £aee  as  if  to  institute  a  comparison,  you  know,  served  me  to  hold  my  Ficinos 

**  *  io«  mean,'  said  I,  *  my  dear  madam,  — she  made  a  movement  as  though  to 

that  I  will  take  him  for  my  son.'    *  Si,  take  it    While  1  stood  meditating  wbeth- 

SigBor,'  faltered  the  lady,  with  a  fresh  er  to  push  aside  the  stool,  and  thrust  her 

burst  of  grief,  *  it  is  as  you  please.'    <  Si,  upon  the  sofa, — for  I  confess  it  angered 

ft ;  see  what  V  said  I,  gently.    *  The  boy,  me,  to  be  forced  into  the  part  of  an  opera 

mee  son,*  smiled  the  lady,  through  her  hero, — to  be  clapped  into  a  scene,  and 

tears.    **  I  confess  to  you,  my  dear  doc-  dramatized  against  my  will, — the  lady 

lor,  the  woman  exercised  a  surprising  solved  the  dfficulty,  by  popping  down 

power  with  her  eyes."  upon  the  sofe^  and  burying  her  face  in 

,    DuDdrum  blushed.    A  pause.  her  handkerchief." 

There  are  instants  in  fife  when  the        My  patron  paused  at  this  point  of  his 
sense  of  reality  is  momentarily  suspend-  narrative,  and  the  parties  in  the  dialogue 
•dajaod  the  present  scene  takes  the  quality  stood  fixed  for  an  instant  in  those  atti- 
of  an  event  remembered.    Certain  I  am,  tudes  in  which  nature,  that  only  perfect 
thst  the  circumstancesof  that  instant — the  stage  manager,  had  chosen  to  place  them : 
position  of  the  persons  in  the  dialogue ;  myself  upon  the  left  (as  you  enter),  gaz- 
ths  pressure  of  Mr.  Yorick's  hand  upon  ing,  alternately,  at  the  &^  and  at  Dull- 
■y  sho«lder ;  the  blank  confusion  on  the  drum's  face,  which  grew  redder  every 
doctor^  red  face ;  the  mutter  and  flare  of  instant,  with  heat  and  vexation ;  my  pa- 
ths fire,  lighting  up  the  faces  of  the  old  tron  standing  with  his  right  hand,  sugnt- 
fictores  on  the  walls;  the  broken  shad-  ly  raised  and  open,  towsrd  the  doctor,  as 
ows  of  the  furniture ;  the  cat  upon  the  if  to  say,  *'  could  I  do  otherwise  T*  or, 
fi| ;  the  sound  of  the  mantle  clock,  ut-  **  was  it  my  a&ir  ?"    the  other  palm 
iBnag  a  preparatory  wheeze  before  strik-  warming  itself,  independently,  before  the 
i^g  the  hour  of  eleven.    Certain  am  ],  fire,  toward  which  the  owner's  back 
ito   at  BO  previous  time   would  this  was  turned ;  the  doctor  seated  in  front, 
iblage  01  images  and  feelings  have  staring  at  the  hour  points  of  the  clock — 
tocether  as  at  that  instant;  yet  it  which  had  crept  by  the  mark  of  eleven 
with  a  feeling  of  the  deepest  amaze-  — his  right  palm  pressing  his  cane  per- 
\ — aiiDost of  terror — that  I  recognized  pendicularlv  into  the  carpet,  the  fingers 
as  a  scene  translated — ^past ;  re-  of  the  left  band  fumbling  at  his  watch- 
ihsrod   when,  or   in  what  elaps^  fob.    We  misht  have  staid  there  till  now, 
rffBdftitrn  of  being,  it  were  idle  to  inquire,  for  aught  I  know,  had  not  my  patron, 
ff  the  like  ever  nappened  to  Plato,  his  tapping  gently,  as  his  wont  was,  with 
opiaaon  that  what  we  learn  in  this  life  is  the  sole  of  his  left  foot,  set  it  smartly, 
bat  so  much  forgotten  knowledge  recov-  with  an  unconscious  lateral  motion,  on 
cBsd  out  of  the  wreck  of  a  former  exist-  the  tail  of  the  cat,  which  instantly  put  a 
asee,  amy  be  well  excused.  new  train  of  motives  in  action ;  for  the 
**I  offered  to  conduct  the  lady,"  con-  scream  of  the  injured  creature,  and  the 
tJBBad  my  master,  '*  to  the  sofa ;  which,  little  effect  it  had  on  Mr.  Yorick's  coun- 
aa  yoa  kaow,  is  by  the  side  of  the  table  tenance,  roused  up  a  suspicion  in  the 
Isithest  from  the  entrance.    But,  as  it  doctor's  soul,  that  he,  the  said  Yorick, 
aecBM  to  be  the  disposition  of  your  musi-  did  find  a  pleasure  in  secretly  injuring 
eal  ■atoras  to  run  into  the  extreme  of  and   tormenting   those   about  him,    to 
ihs  part  they  have  to  play," — ^here  the  which  he  instantly  gave  vent  in  the  fol- 
sal  down,  with  a  look  of  civil  lowing  homily : 
r»  Mr.  Yodck  ittainiiig  his  position. 
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THE  doctor's  HomLT.  ont  of  the  ranities  and  miseries  of  **  those 

who  lore  you.** 
"  God,  sir,"  exclaimed  he,  "God,  Mr. 
Yorick,  heside  this  courtesy  which  you        If  yon  are  so  poorly  informed  with  my 
so  much  admire,  but  which,  thou«;h  it  be  patron's  temper,  good  sir,  or  madam,  as 
a  firtue,  is  to  my  thinking  a  heathen  one  to  fancy  him  in  the  least  degree  angered 
at  best,  has  implanted  in  us — did  we  but  or  disturbed,  by  this  appeal  of  the  doc- 
know  it — a  law  of  the  exactest  justice,  tor's — which,  judging  by  the  direction  of 
which  will  not  suffer  us  to  convert  each  his  eyes,  and  the  sudden  start  which  pre- 
other's  weaknesses  and  errors,  be  they  ceded  it,  mightas  well  have  been  meant  in 
never  so  puerile,  into  a  topic  of  sport  or  pity  for  the  cat,  as  for  myself  or  my  mo- 
amusement    I  feel  obliged,  sir,  in  the  ther — I  can  only  say,  you  have  much  to 
sustaining  of  my  sacred  office,  to  warn  learn, and  may,  if  it  please  you,  sit  down 
you  against  the  indulgence  of  this  inbu-  quietly  and  hearken  a  while  before  at* 
man  temper,  which  draws  a  satisfaction  tempting  any  opinion  of  the  matter. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

A  MERE     DIGRESSION  ;  IN  WHICH  A  GRAVE  SXmJECT  IS  TREATED  IN   THE   80CRATIC, 

OR  FICKLEHERRING  MANNER. 

Character,  did  I  say  ?  his  character  ?  erosity  in  the  number  of  the  pulpy 
Why,  a  character  is  even  a  more  singu-  fniits ;  here  assiduity  in  the  evenness  of 
lar,  a  more  marvelous,  a  more  compli-  the  texture;  here  humanity  in  the  grate- • 
cated  and  involved  piece  of  mechanism,  ful  steam,  which  shows  it  not  from  the 
than  any  of  those  enumerated  in  Arch-  seething ;  here  obedience,  in  the  exact- 
deacon  Paley's  argument  for  the  exist-  ness  of  the  tie,  the  whole  body  round 
ence  of  a  Deity.  And  for  proofs  of  de-  and  perfect ;  here  fortitude,  in  the  due 
sign,  truly,  I  think  a  character  as  ser-  measure  of  cooking  : — Why  should  I  go 
yiceable  as  a  monkey's  craw,  or  the  on  ?  Is  not  the  proof  in  the  eating  ?-^ 
wind-sac  of  a  goose !  Here,  mark  you.  The  proof,  I  say,  of  the  existence  of  a 
is  pudding-stone;  and  here  is  a  pudding;  character  endued  with  several  virtues, 
which  now,  may  it  please  your  Bridge-  not  altogether  culinary,  but,  saving  your 
water  Reverences,  is  the  more  ingenious  Bridgewaterships,  even  divine  ? — ^Goto ! 
composition  of  the  two  ?  If  it  be  dinner-  — Here,  on  the  table  is  a  specimen  of 
time,  I  have  you,  nemine  contradicente ;  pudding-stone,  6r«ccAia,  do  you  call  it! 
in  the  lecture-room  I  am  not  quite  so  very  good :  Now  I  affirm  that  in  this 
sure  of  you.  same  stupid  lump  of  brecchia,  there  is  no 

Now,  sir,  this  pudding— pray  take  a  proof  whatever,    saving    the    hammer 

slice ;  sauce  with  it  ? — good  ; — this  pud-  marks,  of  the  existence  of  anything  but 

ding  I  say,  is  an  argument  cumulative  blind  mechanism   and  dead  necessity; 

for  the  existence  of  a  character.    You  and  no  divinity  therein,  but  only  certain 

smile  — very  good — another  slice ;  so :  "  laws,**  as  you  call  them,  of  nature 

— this  pudding,!  say, is  an  argument  for  "  God  made  the  Laws,"  say  you.^  Very 

the  existence  of  a  character,  at  least  a  good ;  here  then  is  the  existence  of  a 

culinary  one.     It    is  well  made,  I  see.  Being  infinitely  able  to  make  mechanism 

by  your  dealing  with  it ;  savory,  spicy,  of    all  sorts ; — on  •  a  most  surprising 

sweet,    nourisnine;    a  good     English  scale,'  I  grant;  but  (always  saving  your 

?lum-pudding.  Pray  do  justice  to  it;  logical  Reverence)  not  a  jot  more ;  not  a 
mean  to  have  the  argument  to  myself :  jot  more.  I  think,  now,  you  will  admit* 
when  you  have  eaten  the  pudding  you  — take  a  glass  of  this  wine;  pure  juice 
may  contradict  me  if  you  will.  Now  of  the  grape, — it  settles  the  pudding 
hearken  :  I  purely — that  an  universe,  I  say,  govern- 
In  the  unaffected  face  of  this  plain  ed  by  a  power  able  to  make  pudding- 
friend,  tRis  pudding,  do  I  see  proofs  of  stones,  et  cetera,  would  be  a  very  stimy 
many  virtues.  Through  the  body  of  it,  governed  universe, 
though  it  be  not  transparent, do  I  discern  "  Trifling  with  a  sacred  theme :"  (?) — 
the  soul  of  my  cook ;  and  my  cook,  sir.  Not  I,  for  the  world  f  There  is  no  sa- 
is  a  character.  Here  shines  honesty,  the  credness  in  false  logic.  And  now,  my 
yeoman  of  the  virtues,  seen  in  theanund*  Reverend  friends,  since  we  have  discuss- 
ance  of  the  spicy  ingredients ;  here  gen-  ed  the  padding,  let  us  consider  the  beef. 
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Waiter,  Imng  the  nnrrow-bone :  the  pith  ganic,  or,  if  it  please  you,  a  vital  power* 

of  it  ia  oat ;  a  mere  oseeoas  cylinder,  workin|;  on  the  materials  of  dead  matter, 

jou  obeenre;  bat  all  the  cleanlier  to  ban-  in  a  blind  and  obstinate  way;  but  no- 

dle.    In  this  marrow-bone,  did  not  yon,  thing  of  DiTine  or  sacred  in  any  part  of 

■T  acate  friends,  obsenre  many  *  marks  its  operation  —  unless  I  be  a  heathen, 

of  desirn  ;* — as,  that  if  the  bone  had  and  fall  a  sacrificing  to  Vishnu. 

been  solid,  it  would  have  held  no  mar-  In  the  cleaver,  on  the  contrary — here, 

low ; — brittle,  it  had  been  useless  to  lo-  waiter,  bid  the  cook  send  it  up, — in  this 

corootion?    Remarkable  discovery !  pro-  cleaver,  I  say,  I  see  reason,  a  power 

kmndi/f    If  we  had  not  eyes  in  our  greater  than  appears  in  the  pudding- 

&ces,  we  could  not  see ;   ears  in  our  stone,  or  in  the  marrow-bone.    In  this 

skulls  we  coald  not  hear ;  tongues  in  our  handle  I  see  a  victory  of'  reason  over  the 

throats  we  could  not  argue;  hands  to  our  vital  power,  that  grew  the  oak  even 

wrists,  we  could  not  write,  nor  by  any  from  an   acorn ;  in  the  steel^-edffe,  a 

ingenuity  compose  treatises  of  logic,  or  greater  wit  than  lies  in  the  rrain  of  any 

argunaeiits  cumulative,  pro  bono  pMico,  metal ;  in  the  whole,  a  fulfillment  of  the 

and  a  thousand   guineas !     Wonderful  injunction  which  bids  us  *  kill  and  eat* 

discovery  ! — 0,  miserable  dullard  man.  With  the  cleaver  and  the  pudding,  on  my 

whose  blockhead  brains  could  no  sooner  side,  do  I,  therefore,  defy  the  bone  and 

lad  this  out !    That  the  being;  of  thy  breech  ia  argument,  be  it  as  cumulative  as 

Creator,  most  hang  upon  a  Bridgewater  it  pleases :  even  to  the  heaping  together 

kgacy  and  arguments   cumulative,  be-  of  whole  planetary  systems,  with  their 

fioiire  it  l>e  made  plausible,  and  respectable,  continents  of  fossil  remains.** 

fid  believable  !  and  when  all  was  done,  **  Pray,  sir,  do  you  mean  to  deny** — 

the  whole  matter  fall  into  a  non  sequitur^  **  1  mean  to  deny  nothing ;   but  to 

and  prove  a  farce !    For  look,  do  but  show  that  your  bone  and  pudding-stone 

ice, — what  have  we  proved,  now,  more  argument  goes  no  farther  than  it  goes.* 

than  that  there  is  a  power  somewhere,  **  On  what,  then,  do  you  rest  your  be- 

wbo  is  able  to  construct  marrow-bones  lief  in  a  Personal  and  Beneficent  Deity  ?" 

aad  their  appurtenances .'     But  which,  *<  In  the  knowledge  of  a  Personal  and 

think  yon,  is  most  to  be  admired,  the  Immortal    Soul,  which  is   His  image, 

power  that  produces  marrow-bonep,  or  please  your  Reverence,  and  in  nought 

that  which  produces  cleavers  to  cut  and  else  under    •    •    •    desunt  nonnuUa — 

hack  them  ?    In  the  organization  of  the  hiatus  in  the  MS." 

bnste  aixi  his  bones,  1  perceive  an  or- 

MtU — Mr.  Torick,  with  his  nsnal  carelessness,  has  inserted  the  above  aaotation  from 
^Mtol.  dlr  rc^M  oohief  tt  mmUn  aliit,  in  the  body  of  the  book,  when  it  should  have  been  in 
4r  A|ipe»dix ;  the  present  work  being  properly  an  account  of  his  own  life  and  opinions,  and 
io(  a  collection  of  common-places.]-— Crit.  Ed. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 
EULOGnJM  OH  SLAWKSKBERG. 

It  has  been  gravely  asserted  of  late  mystic;  the  flowing*  river  of  istic,  tic  and 

It  a  tailor's  vard-stick  is  no  more  than  astic ;  not  for  thy  limitless  learning,  or 

thfTty-stx  incoes  in  length.    I  mean  to  thy  legal  lore;  not  for  the  acuminate 

wajite  no  breath  on  that  topic,  however  logic,  which  bristles  over  thy  pages ;  not 

Hrterceting  it  be  to  tailors ;  let  them  who  for  that    patristic   difiuseness,  or   thy 
will,   parsoe  it:  though  I  blame  them'    catorrhoical  fluency;  not  for  thy  unn- 

■0t ;  for,  that  to  know  the  fact  of  a  mat-  valed  erudition,  more   weighty  than  a 

lev  is  to  know  the  truth  of  it,  no  man  Bentley*8,  more  quotative  than  a  Burton's, 

win   deny.     But  to  thee,  my  inimitable  more   digressive    than   a  Montaigne's, 

friend,  companion  of  my  thoufl^ht,  thrice-  more  sapient  than  a  Scaliger*s ;  nor  for 

'     iNcd,  oaintessential,  Slawkenberg,  let  thy  wit,  for  thou  hadst  none ;  nor  for  thy 

psy  this  inefiectufU  tribute.    I  mean  pity,  for  it  doth  not  appear ;   nor  for 

to  praise  thee,  because  thou  art  the  those  ordinary  virtues  of  vulgar  mortals, 

»cr  of  all  modem  invention  ;  the  mine  justice,  valor,  courtesy,  love ;  for  of  these 

•f   opinion ;   the  source  of  isms ;    the  do  I  find  no  trace  in  thy  writings ;  not 

of  metapbyaicB ;  the  Diespiter  of  for  these  dare  I  attempt  thy  eulogy,  but 
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solely  for  thy  great  invention  of  Bubbles,  ble  in  beefsteaks  and  shoulders  of  m«(- 

or  of  the  filling  of  a  great  sphere  with  a  ton ;  deadW  effects  of  meat ;   all   the 

little  empty  matter* — ^for  this  alone  have  miseries  of  man  and  animals  traced  to 

I  set  thee  on  the  pinnacle  of  all  esteem,  the  use  of  it ;  mosquetoes  usually  perish 

Born  of  a  mean  father,  and  a  meaner  after  a  g[Ood  m^  of  blood;  propositioB 

mother,  thy  voice  was  attuned  early  to  for  restricting  lions  in  menaffenes  to  a 

the  cry  for  soap-fat,  and  the  yell  for  diet  of  oats  and  shorts ;  prooi  from  na- 

ashes;  soap  was  fanuliar  to  thy  sight  if  ture,  founded  in  the  Isct  that  birds,  the 

not  to  thy  face.    Thou  sawedst  bubbles  most  beautiful  and  gentle  of  creatures^ 

in  the  wash-tub,  and  consideredst  the  restrict  themselves  to  a  vegetable  diet; 

meaning  thereof    The  early  seed  of  the  recipe  for  rearing  hawks  on  cabbage, 

impression  ripened  to  its  fruit  in  matu-  Soldiers  fight  better  on  meat  diet ;  pro- 

lity:  and  as  thou  didst  first  occupy  thy  position  from  the  Peace  Society  to  allow 

voice  with  the  material  of  bubbles,  so  the  them  only  vegetable  food.     Argument 

kst  stroke  of  thy  pen  was  to  the  comple-  against  the  vulgar  opinion  that  Nebu- 

lion  of  thy  saponaceous  treatise  thereof ;  chadnezzar  was  mad  when  he  went  oat 

toshow,  that  out  of  vile  and  rancid  o&l,  to  graze;   Scripture  full  of  emblems, 

with  the  ashes  of  e&te  desires, ^ftened  types,  and  hidden  allusions;  thatmon- 

with  the  ditch-water  of  despond,  radiant  arch*s  addiction  to  an  herbaceous  di^ 

bubbles  may  be  blown  up  m  the  micro-  typical  of  the  Millenium,  when  all  men 

come,  reflecting  as  well  the  splendors  of  shall  go  out  to  |;raze.    Idea  of  the  Mil* 

heaven  as  the  peacock-hues  of  h — 11.  terian ;  community  of  goods ;  community 

How  can  I  praise  thee  better,  than  by  of  wives ;  diet  of  raw  herbs,  and  gratis 

discovering  the  contents  of  thy  work ;  lectures  on  botany.    Swift's  propoml  lor 

that  the  earnest  reader  may  know  bis  sating  one's  own  children,  controverted 

book,  and  buy  salvation  at  the  reasona*  solely  on  the  ground  that  they  are  animal 

ble  price  of  six  shillings.  food;  utility  the  only  guide  of  action; 

^             ^  proposal  for  manuring  fields    with  the 

^^onterUs  qf  Slawkenberg^s  great  work  qf  bodies  of  our  dead  friends  and  relations,- 

Bubbles;  wUh  a  specimen  of  the  Myle.  irrational  reverence  for  dead  carcasses. 

A  Treatise  of  Bubbles,  wherein  the  Aiguments  against  the  opinion  that  plants 

author  showeth,  in  three  books,  have  souls,  on  the  ground  that  in  that 

-    1st  That  the  Ancients  knew  of  them ;  case  it  would  be  unlawful  to  eat  them, 
but  that  the  art  of  making  them  has 

been  lost  Chapter  Third  of  this  Treatise : — 

2d.  That  this  art  is  rediscovered  by  Heathenism— its  extinction  a  great  loss 

him.  to  the  world,  but  especially  to  the  mak- 

3d.  That  it  will  work  a  revolution  in  ^^  ^-  Bubbles ;  superstition  and  senti- 

human  affidrs.  mentality   the   true    soap   and    water. 

Episodic^  account  of  the  author's  visit 

Contents  of  Chapter  first.    Book  first,  to  the  island  of  air-balloons ;  he  crosses 

OfthAv«o*«>»«;^»:*«  x-D  UC1     w  the  Sudds,  doubles  Pipe-clay  blufi,  en- 

tkftM^h^I^fh^™!"^®"*"*"'^'^  t«8  Crockery  harbor  els  met  at  the  laiui. 

uan  Mythology,  human  sacrifices,  animal  :-_  x.^  ^  _,1-,  ,„_.j  .»  -.--i,  _!,-_ 

tetdSS*4Atot'wo«hte  }»ordin«ylenrhoftheirpo,«^d«prf 

ed  in  them.    De?ty  "i/ble  in  t^and  ^'^l  "^  *'*P'^''*  P^*^" '  *^'  7^^* 

onions  as  weD  a.  in  the  huZTsoul-  V-  '*''?L^!?",*^J"'  H'.^  """ 

■hnnM  K.  nnioh;..^  :_  _•.       j      .  »"»  «»*  poccet,  finds  three  of  then  noac* 

kYu!.  „k.i^  u-P^  '"  ""'* ??•?  *^*f'  enraged mriflimt it;  he SMZcathem and 

ud  a1?,  ?„  ^  Lt,Z.  T  "  *  k"^'  *«e°  i^  ««J  conairtence.'  Pmooem 

S.  infin^f.  «H  ^L  fif  K  ****"*•  ?!I9  «  U»w  «>«">tty  led  to  jaU  by  the  noee : 

we  ««mp  thSi  to  a  hereLd  there.  !:S?«ir;Sroi:.id nSSS 

Chapter  Second  .^  "ophvi,  that  is  to  say,  rpgii«»— «ome  call 

.  them  crogorhampthanditches*  which  is 

Animal  food  objected  to;  devils  visi*  being  traadated,  a  pU  of  tMUtofd.    in* 
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loaed  oieotor  crogorhampibanditobes ;  baring  provided  oarselvM  with  note- 

tke^  deplore  their  miaeiaole  case;  he  books  and  a  guide,  we  set  out  on  a  pci- 

adTMce  iheD  to  wear  artificial  noees,  amboiatioa  <»  the  great  oitr  of  hxckj' 

which  lone  call   aymbolitchee,  which  looaa,  the  metiopoBs  of  AUagrabia«  ia 

aa  be  had  cheap  at  aaj  toy-ehop.    A  the  country  of  Long  Noeee,  in  the  ialaad 

carious  disease,  incident  to  the  race  of  of  Airballoone. 

IsBg  Mwes:  symptom,  an  itching  in  the  "At  the  comets  of  the  streets,  on  the 

tip  of  the  iKMe — which  leads  uem  to  roofs  of  the  houses,  in  gardens,  and  i» 

tarast  it  into  erery  crack  and  cranny ;  if  public  squaree,  multitiMcs  of  balloona 

you  hold  anything  dark  or  hollow  before  and  bubbles  might  be  seen  rising  erer^ 

them,  they  readily  thrust  in  their  noses,  instant ;  for  the  whole  aamaement  of  this 

PracUcal  jokes  pjayed  off  on  the  strength  people  consists  in  making  and  setting 

el  this  di^iosition.^  them  afloat    I  aw  a  citizen  take  a  bag 

that  had  a  cat  fastened  to  it;  be  did  bat 

OofUr  fatulk.—  put  his  nose  in  at  the  thioatof  the  bag^ 

Aceoont  of  the  Long  Noses  continued.  "<»  kreath  into  it,  when  it  rose  qw^ 

Ccmaequencea  of  thi  above-mentioned  "P'  *•»*».«'>•  *"'"|^  "'•I^'!'*;  J^ 

diseas^     Le»b  them  to  be  thrusting  were  sent  up  with  men  attached  to  Uiem. 

Mr  Boaes  between  the  leaves  of  oil  ^'r*  ""?*  •^5'.**"  ",*«'""■*  LT!! 

books,  ialo  jugs  and  bong-holes,  heaps  "^™f'v'^*  ^"^  ^^  rT  ■*  S^ 

e(  foul  elothW,  cast  sfioes.  sleevis^  method  of  executing  their  fctons;  ^ 

pockets.  key-hoTes,  rat-boles,  chimneys.  J*f»  ^  ""^  "'Jf^f??'"  "fS!  ""^"S 

iourts  of  law.  churches,  theatres;  ^d  j!S!'~"'v^<?" '^SJ!?^ *L*f  ^! ?f 

geaeiaUy,  into  other  people's  aibir^    A  £''!°''«!K'»«i!- ^  S^^*''.'^?!."^ 

S«yif  artisans  eo^Vially  employed  ^l  K"'i¥  '^  J^.k*  **"  "^ 

■m  m^iag  and   setting  of  nose-trips.  ^^*^  »«;  '  '""l""*^  ''"..S'^l?! 

Divided  iSto  three  guiTds  or  orders,  tihe  ''■'  ■""f?*.'?.^  *^  ^'T'^'^^SS 

Totarophagi,  the  Cfientophagi,  and  the  P*"""^  «»«•»"  "'T  «>S*"  h«PP«n«''  ^ 

^grolKi.    Beside  thUe^  multitude  '"  ••"|»K ,"»«? J?'  «!»«  noees  of  othei 

eTaalaJrfoT  or  irreguhr  noee-trap-ma-  "^^^J '«?'  *^!l?*";-            t  .« 

keia  coatiaually  at  work,  notwithrtand-  '  Thebwathsof  this  n^«w«f  f*"- 

iag  the  eflbrts  U  the  regular  guilds  to  K»>"  l?!?''?^*  .^"!5  ■  •"?•  ''i?'"VSf 

MTMs  them:    numb?  of  fnegukre  ««»•««««  "»  ^  f^'j  *^  7»^ 

J^Jjetoexceedthatof'SrUw-  ^iTniiunSUr f rgSlsS 

Ml,  Mr  n^w*.  ^^j^jy  ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^  sweeten  it,  Aey 

AiTefiiptw.  ^«'  "•^^  ?F  ""  .«>"ffi^  with  comicd 

^^^  namet,  at  children  m  England  call  lamps 

''Tliia  people  are  abore  all  carious  in  of  painted  sugar  by  the  name  of  kim$, 

tkeir  menaxeries;  and  the  namber  of  Everybodyyou  meet  palls  out  a  comfit 

tkesc  eiceeds  that  of  all  that  I  have  ever  box,  and  oders  yon  a  pinch ;  to  refuse  is 

ssctt  elsewhere.    My  entertainer,  who  reckoned  rery  ancivif.    Some  of  these 

ibeoTered  a  great  care  of   me,  and  a  boxes  are  of  Atom  or  goU,  others  of  foptr; 

fvry  fartifolar  desire  to  serve  me,  hear-  and  I  saw  a  few  compoMd  of  a  curioas 

i^iiieexpiesssome*cariosity  in  regard  sweet-scented   wood»  called    in     their 

Is  thase  meoaceries,  proposed  that  on  a  tongue,   skechipichi,   which    is   beinjg 

aim  CBStiTsI  occasion,  we  should  go  translated,  pride-foke;  the  berries  of  this 

fiMttds  of  the  city,  and  Tisit  them  in  wood  are  oT  a  binding  quality,  and  haTS 

iL    Acooidinclv  on  the  morning  of  a  t^  bitter  taste. 

tks  4«r  appointed,  haying  eaten  a  break-  «« Proceeding  a  great  waj  by  a  namber 

faiS  oi  ssU-fish,  which  my  host  prepared  of  winding  streets  and  dirty  lanes,  we 

its  efiect  to  stimulate  the  agreeable  came  to  the  very  heart  of  Luckyloosa^ 

f  at  the  tips  of  our  noses,  (for  I  where  is  a  great  menagerie,  said  to  be  ths 

J  kcra  obserre,  fint,  that  as  this  dis*  largest  in  the  world.    We  entered  fres 

is  given  by  the  touch,  I  had  already  of  cost,  through  a  crowd  of  peisons» 

sd  it ;  DStng  indeed  of  a  tempe*  among  whom  I  saw  several  who  carried 

aad  disthsiis   inclined  thereto;  small  trans  in  their  hands,  with  whick 

oad,  1^  thoss  afflicted  with  it*  they  made  rarioos  attempts  upon  the 

a  mihu  to  poMBOte  thui  to  allay  it,  noses  abo«t  thsM.    Ths  sabsistenes  oi 
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tlMse  no«e-(rappers  is  wholly  npon  the  From  thb  rises  a  fligbt  of  steps,  going 

tips,  which  they  carry  home,  and  pickle,  up  on  all  the  four  sides  to  the  baMs  m 

Thtae  very  soon  grow  again,  so  that  the  colonnades.    The  columns  are  twen- 

there  is  Bever  any  dearth  of  this  sort  of  ty-nine  in  number,  composed  of  Tarioos 

game  in  a  crowd.    Isaw  a  demure-look-  stones:  one,  in  particular,  which  I  no- 

uig  personage  in  the  habit  of  a  priest,  ticed,  on  the  northern  front,  consists  of 

who  seemed  to  be  gazing  intently  into  a  single  shaft  of  granite,  resting  on  a 

the  hole  of  a  curiously  constructed  trap,  block  of  ice,  with  a  capital  carved  in  the 

60  made  as  to  resemble  a  very  old  book,  shape  of  female  caryatides,  with  cotton 

Anreral  of  the  crowd  gathered  about  him,  fillets  and  distaflb  in  their  hands.    The 

and  incautiously  applied  the  tips  of  their  column  adjoining,  upon  the  left,  was  of 

fioses  to  the  trap,  which  they  mistook  for  a  sienite,  with  olue  veins,  very  much 

a  book.    This  was  so  contrived  that  it  weather-worn.    The  southernmost  of  the 

beld  them  by  a  kind  of    magnetism,  eiffht  northern  columns  was  in  an  un6tt- 

When  the  sharper  saw  that  a  consider-  isbed  condition :  it  seemed  to  have  been 

«ble  number  of  noses  had  collected  in  originally  composed  of  wood,  but  was 

this  manner  upon  the  trap,  he  took  out  2^  then  in  process  of  rebuildins  of  sold  iron, 

cord  of  bind- weed,  and  tying  them  adroit-  The  south  front  consisted  oT  twelveprin- 

1y  in  a  fascicle,  led  off*  the  crowd  much  cipal  columns  and  a  pilaster.      Tbese 

•gainst  their  wills,  in  the  string.    Some  were  very  irregularly  placed — some  near 

of  them,  less  tender  than  the  rest,  pre-  and  some  far — and  showed  extraordinary 

ferred  their  liberty  to  their  noses,  and  so  differences  of  size ;  though  all  were  of  an 

broke  them  off  with  a  jerk  and  escaped."  equal  height,  and  very  towering.    They 

**  Proceeding  on  at  a  good  pace,  we  were  composed  of  white  marble,  bedded 

passed    a  row  of  offices,  where    nose  in  a  black  mortar  of  infirm  consistence, 

tips  are  bought  up  in  small  parcels  and  which  continually  mouldered  away.  The 

pickled.    Entering  one  of  these,  I  saw  principal  shaft  of  the  western  colonnade 

a  huge  brine  vat  filled  with  this  kind  of  was  the  bole  of  a  pine  tree,  thirteen  feet 

viands.    On  the  outside  of  this  vat  were  through,  and  at  least  one  hundred  in 

m  multitude  of  inscriptions,  written  in  the  height 

letter  of  the  country.    Tbese  were  diffi-        Hut  the  signal  feature  of  this  fabric 

cult  to  be  deciphered,  being  all  over  dis-  was  the  roof,  which  seemed  to  have  been 

guised  with  chirographic  miurishes.    In  composed  of  the  refuse  material  of  the 

one  I  thought  I  read  the  letters,  C,  R,  D  city,  kneaded  into  a  kind  of  cement,  with 

and  I,  but  the  vowel  marks  were  illegi-  here  and  there  an  enormous  slab  of  solid 

ble.    In  another,  8,  H  and  V,  set  toge-  rock,  stretching  from  pillar  to  pillar,  the 

ther ;  with  a  vowel  mark  after  the  v .  whole  breadth  of  the  building. 
The  whole  number  of  vats  in  Luckyloosa        When  we  had  sufficiently  examined 

cannot   be  less  than  two  thousand:  of  the  exterior  of  the  edifice,  we  entered, 

these  two-thirds  belong  to  the  irregular  through  a  crowd  of  visitors  of  all  natio  is, 

nose-trappers ;  the  guild  of  Votaropha^  which  thronred  the  portal,  into  the  dome, 

have  the  fewest ;  but  one  of  theirs  is  or  great  hall,  which  is  the  menagerie, 

the  biggest  in  the  world,  and  is  said  to  On  a  sudden,  as  we  were  about  to  go  in, 

have   been  made  a  present  by  Charle-  there  came  forth  a  noise,  or,  rather,  a 

magne  to  Pope  Sylvester ;  but  some  say,  combination  of  noises,  which  I   could 

that  Pontiff'  bad  it  built  at  his  own  cost,  compare  to  nothing  but  the  yells  and 

and  that  the  hero  Charlemagne  had  the  bowlings  of  a  thousand  devils, 
tip  of  his  own  nose  pickled  in  it;  but  to        In  the  confusion  of  sounds  you  would 

these  popular  traditions  I  give  no  ere-  have  fancied  you  heard  the  braying  of 

dence.  asses,  the  mewing  of  cats,  the  squeaking 

The  street  of  the  vats  leads  directly  to  of  pigs,  the  grunting  of  hogs,  the  neigh- 

the  great  menagerie  of  Laickyloosa.  The  ing  of  horses,  the  whinnying  of  foals,  the 

facade  looks  down  the  street,  and  shows  howling  of  wolves,  the  gnarring  of  bears* 

a  front  of  the  Athenian  order,  a  kind  of  the  bellowing  of  bulls,  the  screeching 

architecture  not  mentioned  in  the  com-  of  owls,  the  crowing  of  cocks,  the  cack- 

mon  treatises;  but  Aristotle,  Plato,  and  ling  of  hens,  the  crying  of  leopards,  the 

Machiavel  have  given  good  descriptions  rasping  of  tigers,  the  roaring  of  lions,  the 

of  it    The  whole  structure  rests  on  a  booming  of  frogs,  the  piping  of  quails, 

broad  and  verv  unstable  platform,  com-  beside  a  thousand  outcries,  voices,  vocif- 

posed,  altogether,  of  small  stones,  some  erations,  screams,  screeching,  groaninga* 

M  which  are  white,  and  some  black,  eunes,  imprecations,  moaning  of  wiDd« 
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rmUifii^   of   e«ilhqimk«0,   rattling   of  a  nmnber  of  pairs  of  short  legs,  with 

thnnder,  roar  of  cascades,  and  mnnnur  asses'  hoofs  at  their  extremities    The 

of  waves,  a]l  blent,  mingled,  and  making  back  vas  flat  like  a  tortoise,  and  seemed 

together  a  dissonance  ine&bly  horrid ;  able  to  bear  a  very  great  burthen.    The 

indeed  more  terrible  than  deaih,  if  the  body  of  the  creature  was  filthy  in  the 

lear  of  death  can  be  ever  felt  in  a  soonj.  extreme,  and  gave  out  a   rancid  smell. 

While  I  stood  trembling  and  sweating  The  breath  had  a  taint  of  stale  cider,  and 

with  the  terror  of  this  pnxligy,  my  guide  I  saw  several  that  fainted  with  the  fume 

bid  me  be  of  good  courage,  and  fear  no-  of  it    When  the  keeper  had  made  the 

thiDg,  for  the  monster  woo  made  all  this  monster  dance  and  play  several  tricks* 

noise  was,  at    heart,  a  very  harmless  such  as  leaping  backward  and  forwaid 

nonster,  and  could  be  easily  led  about  over  a  gauging-rod  which  he  held  in  his 

after  a  sieTe  with  oats  in  it,  as  I  might  hand,  he  proceeded  to  ask  it  several  ques- 

■ee  with  my  own  eyes,  for  the  keeper  tions,  which  it  answered  like  any  learned 

was  just  ^ing  to  begin.    Not  rightly  pig,  by  pointing  with  its  snout,  to  certain 

laderstaodmg  what  all  this  could  mean,  laige  sheets  of  printed  paper,  laid  before 

I  followed  my  conductor  through  the  it  on  the  ground.  Sometimes  he  whippet^ 

crowd  to  a  high  balcony,  set  for  strangers,  it  with  his  eauging-rod,  which  made  it 

overlooking  the  arena.    From  this  we  roar  and  send  out  a  cloud  of  bad  breath : 

had  a  Tiew  of  all  that  passed.    In  the  sometimes  be  patted  and  soothed  it,  oflTer- 

bakooT  were  sereral  foreigners,  beside  ing  to  break  the    gauging-rod,  which 

mj9e\f,  most  of  them  provided  with  arti-  seemed  to  please  the  monster  mif^htily; 

fictal  noses,  to  prevent  odium.  whereupon  it  purred  like  a  cat,  but  much 

The  crowd  of  visitors  becc^ingereater  louder,  and  rolled  feet  uppermost,  expos- 

every  instant  into  the  arena,  filled  it  on  ing  its  belly,  which  was  as  prodigious  a 

all  sides,  about  a  circular  space  in  centre,  swag  as  ever  I  saw  in  my  life. 
from  which  they  were  prevented  by  a        As  this  exhibition  happens  only  once 

wooden  balustrade.  in  four  years,  you  may  think  a  very  ^reat 

Presently  the  noise  ceflsed,  to  our  great  crowd  would  come  together  to  see  it ;  1 

relief,  and  ihe  keeper  appeared  at  a  side  reckoned  near  a  hundred  thoueand  souliw 

opmiog,  leading  in  the  monster  by  its  men,  women,  and  children,  gathered  on 

proboscis.    Another  keeper  followed  at  the  platform,  and  in  the  temple. 
the  tail,  with  a  broad  shovel  in  one  hand        In  the  evening  the  monster  gave  ora- 

and  a  box  in  the  otber ;  for  the  manure  des.    This  was  managed  in  the  follow- 

•f  this  animal  is   worth  its  weight  in  ing  manner :  All  the  questions  to  be  an- 

gold,  being  reputed  a  certain  remedy  for  swered  were  reduced  to  assent  or  dissent: 

all  diseases.    A  single  grain  of  it,  1  was  if  the  monster  bellows  like  a  bull,  sooa 

told,  applied  to   the  inguen,  had  been  after  the  question  is  asked,  which  the 

known  to  cure  the  worst  conceivable  fit  keeper  easily  forces  him  to  do,  by  offer- 

•f  melancholy.  ing  to  snatch  away  a  sieve  of  oats  while 

And  now  I  am  come  to  a  very  difficult  its  snout  is  in  it,  the  oracle  is  said  to  have 

pan  of   my  narrative ;  for  after  taking  dissented ;  if  it  cries  like  a  child,  which 

yoa  with  me  into  this  place,  I  am  bound  it  will  do  on  the  sight  of  fresh  oats,  tha 

to  show  you  what  I  myself  saw  there,  oracle  is   said  to  have  assented.    Not 

But  to  gire  a  true  picture  of  the  monster  knowing  this  trick  of  the  keeper,  which 

itself  would  require  a  much  livelier  pen  I  saw  with  mj  own  eyes,  the  ignorant 

tfeon  mine.    Of^all  the  defoimed  ima^^s  people  of  the  city  regard  these  oracles  as 

you  have  seen  in  dreams,  I  think  yon  of  adivine  infallibility, and  have  a  maxioi 

■ay  fancy  this  to  be  uelier  and  more  a  to  signify  as  much." 
•DA^iescript  than  any.    It  had  a  face  like        Book  second  of  Slawkenbergius*  im- 

n  man,  bat  nearly  covered  with  reddish  mortal  work,  treats  of  the  re-discovertr 

colored    hair.     The   mouth    was   very  of  the  art  of  bubble- making,  by  himsell 

lar!!T.  extending  from  ear  to  ear;  the  lips  In  the  first  chapter  we  are  entertained 

i%iJ,  and  parted  over  rows  of  long  and  with  a  history  of  his  laboratory — his  ap* 

4irty  leeih.     The  tongue,  which  was  ex-  paratiis—his  experiments  ;   how  many 

ceedtng  thick,  lolled  out  at  one  side  of  times  the  work  lell  into  the  fire;  how 

the  month.     The  eyes  were  small  and  man3r  times  it  was  defeated  by  a  wrong 

wnnkled  op  like  a  monkey*s,  with  lids  position  of  the  planets,  or  the  infiuencea 

perpetually  in  motion.    The  body  was  of  meddlesome  demons.    How  his  first 

of  fio  particolar  shape,  and  rose  but  a  lit-  successes  were  in  medical  bubbles,  when 

tie  nay  from  the  ground.  It  moved  upon  he  invented  a  universal  pill,  a  tutmk 
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dixir,  an  infiuifs  anodyne,  a  mother's  clothes:  eommnnity  of  clothes;  commn- 
consolatkm,  a  remedy  for  lore,  a  trae  bHj  d  goods  concloded  to  be  best ;  corn- 
madman's  plaster,  a  foe  to  freckles,  a  mnnity  of  wives  argned,  on  the  ground 
eoogh-sjrmp,  &c.,  &c,  not  to  mention  his  that  it  eludes  the  necessity  of  providing 
poor-man's  friend,  and  true  anti-hunger  for  oispring.  Vivid  picture  of  the  mise- 
mixtnre.  ries  and  inconveniences  of  life ;  propose 

Chapter  ieeond  pre»  the  particulars  of  for  a  universal  suicide  of  the  human  race, 

a  plan  £or  the  reduction  of  population  by  The  eighth  chapter  treats  of  Panthe- 

the  timely  prevention  of  births :  a  thing  ism,  or  of  the  creation  of  heathen  reK- 

eontrived  so  ingeniously,  the  devil  him-  gions,  by  confounding  God   with  the 

••If  could  not  find  a  fault  in  it  powers  of  life  and  nature ;  valuable  re* 

Chapter  third  contains  exactly  one  suits  of  this  invention,  viz :  wars,  perti* 
hundred  sections,  divided  into  as  many  lenoes,  diseases,  divisions  of  families, 
subsections,  of  ten  folio  pages  each —  kc.,  &c.,  all  tending  to  the  diminution  of 
containing  all  the  particulars  of  the  in-  the  race;  and  so,  indirectly,- to  lessen  the 
vention  of  infinitessimal  doses ;  an  in*  existing  sum  iA  miseries, 
.yention  stolen  from  this  Treatise  by  a  The  ntfil4  chapter  is  of  political  bub- 
stupid  German  quack,  and  now,  for  the  bles :  importance  of  these ;  art  of  breed- 
first  time,  given  to  its  right  discoverer.  ing  discontents ;  how  to  educate  a  dema- 

Chapter  fourth  treats  of  bathing ;  and  |;ogue : — he  should  be  taught  that  aU 

of  a  delicate  method  of  committing  sui-  institutions  are  injurious,  simply  because 

dde  with  the  cold  bath,  very  good  for  they  are  liable  to  abuse.    Demago^c* 

hypocondriacs  of  a  thin  habit  of  body,  continually  ezperimentiiig  in  institutions 

Ckc^ter  fifth  treats  of  wines,  and  of  to  find  the  jftaUt  spots  in  them ;  philo- 

the  art  of  poisonin|:  a  nation,  of  whose  sophical  spirit  of  this  procedure;  ezpe- 

commerce  you  are  jealous,  by  the  intro-  riment  the  only  relmble  source  of  know- 

duction  of  made  wines.  ledge.  Art  of  inflaming  the  poorer  people 

Chapter  sixth  describes  n  curious  pro-  by  representing  them  to  themselves  as 
cess  for  making  an  extract  of  a  Jesuit's  hopelessly  poor,  and  the  rich  as  hope- 
brain,  the  very  best  material  for  bubbles,  lessly  rich.     To  strengthen  the  Touoff 

Chapter  seventh.    This  chapter  is  by  demagogue  he  should  m  exercised  witS 

fiu*  the  most  important  iu  the  work,    ft  difficult  questions,  as,  for  example, 

begins  with  a  summary  of  all  the  evils  Who  are  the  rich,  and  who  are  the 

incident  to  humanity,  and  attributes  them  poor  ? 

solely  to  the  unnatural  restraints  of  cus-  Are  not  the  poor  continually  growing 

torn  and  artificial  morality,  on  the  desires  richer,  and  the  rich  poorer  ? 

of  the  young.    Society,  as  it  now  stands,  Is  not  human  nature  composed  of  the 

a  cunning  invention  of  the  priests  and  same  elements  that  it  was  a  thousand 

lawyers;  mean  ambition  of  parents  to  years  ago? 

•xert  a  little  brief  authority  over  their  What  hinders  men  from  liberty,  if  it 
children.  Liberty  the  greatest  of  all  be  not  their  own  simplicity,  viciousnea^ 
blessings :  msn  should  be  suffered  to  and  ignorance  ? 
dash  their  heads  against  dead  walls,  or  Would  not  the  abolition  of  all  laws 
walk  into  sinks  and  cellars,  rather  than  and  institutions  destroy  liberty  alto- 
put  the  least  restraint  on  them.    Laws,  gether  ? 

an  insult  to  the  virtue  of  a  nation :  if  ml-  Were  they  not  originally  constructed 

•ffs  show  so  little  faith  in  the  people,  the  as  safeguards  against  demagogues  and 

Mople  should  place  as  little  in  them,  discontents? 

Rulers  of  no  use ;  wars  an  invention  of  Whether  churches  were  not  instituted 

theirs  to  divert  attention  from  themselves,  to  preserve  a  unanimity  of  faith,  and  to 

Beligion  a  great  impediment  to  human  save  the  ignorant  from  falling  a  prey  to 

progress :  the  worship  of  God  an  inven-  enthusiasts  and  false  prophets  ? 

tion  of  the  Devil.    All  creeds  contain  Whether  banks  were  not  instituted  for 

some  ftJs^hood;  everything  falite  is  inju-  a  defence  against  usury ;  and  whether,  tf 

rioQS :  all  breeds,  therefore,  are  injurious,  they  were  abolished,   the  community 

Great  mischiefs  arising  from  the  use  of  would  not  be  overrun  with  a  herd  of 

Boosy :  proposal  to  abolish  it ;  from  pro-  wicked  and  imperious  money- lenders, 

party  ia  land :  proposal  to  abolish  it ;  against  whom  may  God  defend  us  ? 

mm  property  in  houses :  community  of  Whether   the   merchants   of  Heniy 

komKM ;  tms  pioporty  in  animals :  com-  Eicht^  time,  in  England,  who  were  com- 

■MPUiy  of  ehattals;  ffom  ptopetty  k  pcQed  to  bonow  at  ten  per  cent  of  a 
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r,  w«re  not  worse  off  thui  those  of  1.  A  treatise  of  marriage ;  showing 

cw  d^t  who  get  the  apme  at  legal  hft  the  iDJurionsness  of  false  slrame  on  topioa 

ptr  ccnt^  throuffb  a  hank  ?  of  the  sexes.    Study  of  particular  ph^si- 

Whether  the  liberty  of  choosing  one's  ology  recommended   for   votinir   giiis. 

own  fnands,  commonly  called  **  ezcln-  This  work  is  by  Slawkenberg  himself, 

aTeneaa,**  "aristoeratittl  pride,'*  and  the  and  is  illastrated  with  rery  entertaining 

like,  is  not  common  to  king  and  cobbler  ?  wood-cuts. 

When  the  young  demagogue  is  able  2.  Arguments  against  the  depiaTitv  of 

to  answeri^  these  questions,  be  is  to  be  human  nature,  collected  out  of  modtera 

leekoned  complete  in  the  bubble-making  French  novels, 

art,  and  may  be  let  loose  upon  society.  3.  Memoirs  of  MissFknny  H.  a  young 

Cftcjpter  nkiik  contains  a  list  for  a  creature  who  gave  a  loose  to  the  gene- 

csarse  of  reading  in  what  the  humorous  rous  impulses  of  her  nature :  by  Madam 

Skwkenberg  very  humorously  styles  his  George  Sanspeur.    Slawkenberg  was  the 

fiBaadpating  Books :  as  the  list  is  cu-  first  to  detect  the  authorship  of  this  book: 
rioas  and  instractiTe,  1  subioin  a  part 
ilit: 


ENGLAND    AND    THE    UNITED    STATES; 

OR,  FRBB  TRADS  AMD  FBOTBCTIOll. 

bGLAHD  has  long  stood  at  the  head  of  moment  her  manufacturing  industry  Ian* 

te  naval  and  oomiMrcial  powers  of  the  guishes,  or  depression  ia  stagnation  over* 

voffkL    To  her  insukr  position,  she  is  no  takes  any   important  branches  of  her 

donhtf  in  a  great  measure,  indebted  for  trade,  distress  and  misery  anxm^  her  ai(- 

her  naval  supemacy ;  and  to  her  manu-  isans  and  operatives  are  the  inevitable 

fiictnring  inaustry  and  skill,  she  mainlv  consequences. 

owes  hereommercial  greatness ;  althougn  Her  com  laws  have  hitherto  protected 

her  navigatkii  laws,  projected  by  Crom-  the  agricultural  interest  and  the  landed 

veil,  have   contributed  largely  to  the  aristocracy,  but  their  repeal  throws  open 

sacoxity  and  eacteasion  of  her  commerce,  her  ports  to  the  competition  of  the  world* 

Alfiped  the  Great  gave  her  a  body  of  This  step  seems  manifestly  to  have  been 

laws  and  the  trial  bf  jury.    He  ertah-  one  of  necessity.    Great  Britain  has  al> 

"^  "^   *  her  courts  of  lustice,  founded  the  ways  pursued  the  policy  of  protection; 

'  of  QzfocYl,  and  enforced  the  bounties  on  ejqxHts,  and  protective  duties 

of  a  navy  for  her  protection,  on   imports,  nave  been  her   invariable 

and  thoB  became,  in  the  eariy  period  of  course  from  her  eariy  hist«^.    Of  late 

hietoiy,  the  architect  of  lier  strenaA  years,  however,  a  gradual  change  has 

prosperity.     Four  centuries  after  taken  place,  until,  at  last,  she  has  either 

or  siz  eentnries  since,  the  Barons  materially  reduced,  or  entirely  abolishedi 

ted  from  Kinff  John  the  fiumous  Mag-  the  duties  on  raw  materials,  essential  to 

aaCfaaitaof  the  land.  her  manu&cturers,   and  on  provisione 

The  wisdom  and  safladty  of  Alfred,  and  bread-stufBa,  required  for  her  operas 

the  fundamental  ctianges  and  im»  tives. 

imcBtw  he  introduced,  tog^^her  with  Her  raanu&ctured  products  stand  in 

eonscioasness  of  the  rights  secured  need  of  no  further  aid ;  for,  if  centuries 

by  Magaa  Chaita,  may  be  said  to  have  of  uotection  and  practical  experience, 

fmsliriiled  the  essential  elements  of  the  with  the  vast  accumulation  of  capital  and 

fharifl^  of  the  people,  and,  under  the  skill,  directed  and  applied  to  that  branch 

hcoigB  inflneooe  and  protection  of  a  sys-  of  national  industry,  nave  not  sufficed  to 

iHionaws,  of  learning  and  rational  lifcier-  attain|ffotection,  it  will  never  be  acquired* 

Ij,  to  have  kid  the  foundation  of  her  Hitherto,  she  has  been  without  any  dai^ 

pssenl  greatness.  gerous  rivals  in  manufiustures,  but  com- 

With  a  luaitad  territory,  and  a  redund-  Petition  Is  now  sminging  up  around  her. 

aat  popn^tM»«^  the  means  of  subsistence  The  German  Union,  in   adoptin|f  the 

mt  sJways  obtained  with  difficult  by  a  principle  ol  pioleotion  to  its  own  industiy* 

luf»  foftion  of  her  people;  and,  the  will  proee  a  ibimidable  rival  in  supplying 
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a  large  portion  of  the  Continent  that  was  tariff  in  1828  had  become  apparent,  but 
formerly  a  customer  of  England.  While  that  act  was  one  of  an  ultra  character. 
the  United  States,  under  a  system  of  self-  Instead  of  gradually  introducing  its  most 
protection,  was  also  proving  to  England  important  changes,  it  shocked  the  feel- 
that,  although  not  a  competitor  in  foreign  ings  of  its  opponents,  by  appearing  rather 
markets  to  any  alarming  extent,  still,  we  to  protect  jnirticular  classes  than  national 
were  furnishing  our  own  people,  in  the  interests.  Nullification  followed,  .  and 
home  market,  with  the  same  fabrics  they  then  came  the  compromise  act,  gradually 
once  purchased  from  her ;  thus  employ-  reducing  the  duties  on  certain  articlee, 
ing  and  rewarding  our  own  industry,  in-  untU,  in  1842,  the  maximum  rate  of  duty 
stead  of  hers ;  retaining  at  home  three  was  to  be  twenty  per  cent.,  payable  on 
times  the  value  conferred  (m  the  raw  the  home  valuation.  The  compromise 
material,  instead  of  paying  the  same  act  originated  in  the  best  of  motives: 
amount  abroad ;  enabling  many  to  secure  but,  however  well  intended,  and  however 
the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  Hfe,  great  might  have  been  the  apparent  ne- 
which,  but  for  this  protection,  they  could  cessity  for  its  adoption,  it  was  still  an  un- 
not  have  obtained ;  securing,  to  those  fortunate  error  in  principle,  while  in 
who  supply  our  manufactories  with  pro-  practice,  as  regards  its  conservative  fea- 
visions,  machineiy,  coal,  oil,  and  all  the  ture  of  a  home  valuation,  it  could  never 
varied  products  of  our  labor,  Ae  best,  and,  have  been  carried  into  operation.  The 
to  a  ffreat  degree,  the  only  market  they  tariff  act  of  1842,  prepared  for  the  express 
couldobtain ;  giving  the  grower  of  cotton  object  of  protection,  remained  the  law  of 
an  increased  and  increasing  demand  for  the  land  until  the  Ist  of  the  present  year, 
nearly  one-fifth  of  the  whole  crop ;  and,  when  the  free  trade  act  of  last  session  was 
by  these  means,  establishing  the  best  substituted  in  its  stead, 
system  of  economy,  and  avoiding  the  There  never  was  a  fairer  opportunity 
worst  species  of  extravagance.  for  maturing  a  tariff,  for  the  protection  ci 

But  our  system  has  suddenly  been  national  industry,  than  was  presented  at 
changed — what  was  deemed  the  funda-  the  Congress,  in  1842.  If  sectional  in- 
mental  policy  of  our  country,  has  been  terests  had  been  less  predominant ;  if 
abandoned.  Duties,  for  the  sake  of  pro-  national  feelings  and  liberal  fninciplee 
tection,  are  disallowed ;  minimums  are  had  more  extensively  prevailed  ;  a  tariff 
abolished,  and  duties,  on  a  reduced  scale,  might  have  been  established  that  no  party 
and  levied  only  for  revenue,  are  now  as-  could  have  repealed.  A  wareboosing 
eessed  on  the  foreign  valuations  of  im-  bill,  to  foster  the  interests  of  comm^ce, 
ported  fabrics.  The  people  of  our  coun-  was  called  for  by  every  consideration  of 
try  have  given  evidence  of  the  possession  national  policy.  The  very  fact  that  for- 
m  great  ingenuity  and  manufacturing  eign  goods  could  be  placed  in  bond,  ready 
skill,  ever  since  they  became  free  to  think  at  all  times  to  be  thrown  on  the  market 
and  act  for  themselves ;  and  the  preamble  and  interfere  with  our  own  manufactures, 
to  the  first  law  passed  after  the  adoption  forms  the  best  argument  in  its  favor, 
of  our  Constitution,  declared  that  one  of  These  goods  could  only  be  entered  for 
its  objects  was  to  protect  domestic  manu-  consumption,  as  a  matter  of  course,  when 
fectures.  When  the  cotton  fabrics  from  prices  were  high ;  the  effect  would  be  to 
India,  not  made  from  our  own  raw  mate-  protect  consumers  against  permanenl 
rial,  were  found  to  interfere  with  those  high  prices,  as  well  as  occasional  infla- 
from  England,  where  our  cotton  was  tion ;  opposition,  from  many  quarters,  to 
used,  our  growers  of  cotton  were  loud  in  the  principle  of  protection,  would  have 
their  outcry  for  prohibitory  duties  on  the  been  disarmed,  and  it  would  then  have 
imports  from  India,  and  they  were  grant-  proved  itself  alike  the  friend  of  agricnl- 
ed ;  and  when,  after  the  war  of  1812,  an  ture,  commerce  and  manufactures.  But 
account  was  presented  to  Congress,  by  a  ultra  doctrines  prevailed  ;  a  warehousinff 
leading  southern  statesman,  of  the  ftour-  bill  was  always  opposed,  and  the  frien£ 
tahing  condition  of  our  manufacturing  of  protection,  as  a  means  to  advance  the 
eatablishments,  that  had  grown  up  under  public  weal,  were  converted  into  the  foes 
the  war  duties,  he  added :  *'  If  I  am  asked  of  a  measure  apparentiy  designed  only  to 
why,  under  these  circumstances,  I  ask  advance  particular  interests ;  and  thus 
for  a  continuance  of  protection,  I  answer,  the  national  character  of  protecticm  sus- 
to  place  our  manufactories  beyond  the  tained  irreparable  injury, 
chance  of  accident  or  contingency.'*  Experience  has  demonstrated  that  the 

The  necessity  for  a  proper  protecting  nation  which  exchanges  its  raw  produce 
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for  tbe  manu&ctared  piodacts  of  another,  bix  months,  between  six  and  seven  mil  • 

trades  to  a  disadvantage.     Tbe  value  lions  in  value;  bot our  e3qx>rts for  twelve 

icqnired  by  the  latter  exacts  a  heavy  tri-  months  can  hardly  be  expected  to  exceed 

bote,  in  the  shape  of  an  equivalent,  in  10  or  12  millions  of  dollars. 

return.    While  the  increased  expense  of  If  the  potato  crop  of  Ireland  cannot  be 

transportation,  from  tbe  place  of  produc-  recovered,  or  at  least  not  for  a  time,  our 

tioo  to  that  of  export,  and  then  to  that  of  Indian  com  may  be  reauired,  temporarily 

coQsomptioii,  of  the  bulky  raw  material,  to  supply  its  place ;  out  wheat  can  bie 

compared,  in  value,  with  the  manu&c-  obtained  from  tne  Baltic  and  Black  seas, 

tured  aitide,  is  more  than  a  cypher  in  the  cheaper  than  we  can  send  it,  and  al- 

loDg  account.  though  we  may  be  enabled,  when  her 

A  nation  bays  no  more  of  any  raw  ma-  harvest  is  below  an  averace,  to  supply 
terial  than  it  actuallv  wants  for  use.  But  Great  Britain  with  flour,  which  we  can 
aitificial  wants  and  desires  are  always  manufacture  cheaper  and  better  than 
operating  with  individuals  in  the  pur-  other  nations ;  it  will  be  found,  as  soon 
euase  of  the  various  descriptions  of  man-  as  the  granaries  of  the  Continent  have 
v&ctuie  that  please  the  eye,  gratify  the  had  time  to  pour  in  their  supplies,  that 
tiste,  and  contribute  to  luxury ;  habits  of  our  annual  averace  export,  under  a  free 
extravagance  are  thus  contracted  ;  these,  competition,  will  be  extremely  moderate, 
in  their  turn,  create  debts,  and  then  fol-  But  the  neoessity  of  protection  to  our  do- 
low  reverses  in  the  commercial  and  fin-  mestic  manufactures  is  totally  uncon- 
nancial  relations  of  the  country.  We  nected  with  the  question  of  foreign  na^ 
may  refer,  in  proof,  to  our  own  example,  tions  taking  from  us  their  suiM^ies  of 
in  1836  and  1837;  nearly  one  half  our  bread-stuffs  or  provisions.  Wnataver 
imports  were  then  free  of  duty,  and  the  they  may  take  in  this  way,  if  the  demand 
doty  on  other  articles  was  in' a  gradual  be  regular,  is  of  course  important  and 
eoorae  of  reduc^on  under  the  Compromise  beneficial;  but  we  desire  to  encourage 
Act  It  is  true  that  the  inflated  currency  domestic  manufactures:  not  to  dimini^ 
then  created  by  the  State  Bank,  or  red  but  to  increase,  the  value  of  agricultural 
back  party,  who  have  since  changed  to  produce.  We  ask  for  protective  duties,  in 
the  otoer  extreme— that  of  a  specie  duty  order  that  labor  may  be  employed,  indus- 
tieaanrv — contributed  mainly  to  the  ere-  try  rewarded,  and  wealth  accumulated. 
atioQ  ot  debts  which  yet  weiffh  heavily  That  agriculture  may  find  a  home  mar- 
on  the  several  States.  Still,  the  absence  ket  for  the  vast  bulk*  of  its  produce,  that 
of  protection  at,  and  subsequent  to,  that  our  exports  may  increase,  and  under  the 
penod,  was  one  of  the  most  efficient  influence  of  a  wairehousing  system,  new 
causes  of  the  commercial  and  financial  markets  be  continually  opening,  and  our 
embarrassments  of  our  country.  commerce  extended  in   every  quarter. 

Great  Britain,  somewhat  unejq)ectedly,  Our  natural  advantages  in  aid  of  these 

aboiiAhes  her  customs  on  many  important  objects  are  superior  to  those  of  any  other 

articles  of  our  export.    On  cotton,  be*  nation.    We  nave  the  raw  materials  and 

eaue  it  is  a  raw  material  essential  to  mineral  wealth  in  abundance,  we  have 

her  mannfiu^tures — which  she  has  at-  any  extent  of  water-power,  which  is  less 

tempted  in  vain  to  raise  in  India,  and  expensive  and  more  available  for  ceneral 

which  she  cannot  obtain  elsewhere  so  puiposes  than  steam ;  we  have  food  of 

cheap,  or  in  sufficient  quantity.     On  all  iunds,  abundant  and  cheap ;  our  po- 

heet,  potk,  cheese,  &c,  because  her  po-  pulation  is  better  educated  and  more  in- 

Bolatioo  must  be  fed  on  better  terms  than  telligent,  and  with  more  room  and  space 

beretoiore,  or  compedticni  will  destroy  than  the  crowded  factories  of  Europe; 

her   manufacturing  predominance,  and  our  establishments  are  better  calculated 

'm  these  articles  also  we  can  supply  her  to  preserve  both  morals  and  health;  we 

at  lower  prices  than  the  rest  of  the  world,  have  a   rapidly  increasing  population, 

Bat  the  repeal  of  her  corn-laws  will  which,  although  spread  over  a  large  suiw 

prove  of  DO  great  advantage  to  us.  The  fiice  are  well  supplied  with  all  the  conve- 

■early  total  failure  of  the  hist  potato  crop  niences  and  coimorts  of  life,  by  our  nu- 

ia  Ireland,  its  partiaf  failure  on  the  Con-  merous  and  extended  channels  of  inter- 

tsKOt,  together  with  a  deficient  grain  national  communication. 

hifnaf,  created  an  unexpected  demand  A  reference  to  the  following  brief  and 

far  brnd  stuffs,  and  we  have  aent  to  condensed  comparison  of  statistics,  be- 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  within  the  bust  tween  England  and  the  United  States, 

V. — Ml  IL  14 
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taken  from  "^Statiflties  of  the  Britirii  The  relitive eoneniilption  of  these  ar- 

Empire,**  and  our  own  oflidal  lepofta,  tkles  in  the  two  conntrieB  ia  asfollowa : 

will  pTOfe  oor  position.                     *  We  consume  two4hinb  as  much  tea ; 

neariy  three-foarths  as  much  sugar,  (in- 

The  population  of  the  Unitdd  doding  oor  own  prodnct  from  Uie  land 

States  now  exceeds     .    .  90,000,000  and  the  fraestO  and  four  times  as  much 

Tint  of  Great  Britain  at  the  eoflee,  as  Great  Britain  consumes. 

last  census  was  ....  18,600,000  Ifwe  compare  agricakaral  Ireland  with 

Oor  increase  is  33i  per  cent  for  ten  mannfiictnnng  En^^and,  we  find  that  in 

years,  or  3i  per  cent  per  annom.  England  the  number  of  adult  males  em- 

That  o(  Great  Britain  is  a  little  orer  I^oyed    in  agriculture  is  estimated  at 

14  per  cent  for  10  years,  or  about  l|per  1,240,000 ;  and  in  manufactures,  one  half 

annum.  or  600,000 ;  while  in  Ireland  there  is  the 

same  number  employed  in  agriculture. 

The  mercantile  tonage  of  Gr^  and  only  76,000  in  manu&ctures,  being 

Britain,  in  1841,  was    .    .  3,600,000  in  the  proportion  of  16  to  1. 

That  oi  the  United  States  in  And  this  manufac^ring  wealth   of 

1846,  was 3,600,000  Engknd  Isprored  bythe  fdlowingtahle 

of  her  exports: 

The  ajerage  produce  of  wl^  in  aO  Sterling. 

&e  couirties  of  England  and  Wales,  is  Qf  cotton  manu&ctuies,  the 

estimated  at  31  busbels  per  acre.  exports  were,  1841,  to  the 

In  our  States,  on  tM  Atlantic  sea^  value  of        '         '         jC23iM)0.000 

board,  the  average  is  less  than  this.  And  the  honie  ^u^ption. 

In  these  lands,  however,  the  culture  of  j^  the  same  year  was  .    .  28,000i)00 

wheat  18  mving  way  to  partuijge.  The  total  export  of  afl  manu- 

But  m  the  westCTn  part  of  New  Yorit  factures,was     .    .    .    .47,000,000 

and  Pwmsylvimia,  the  avwage  is  above  ^nd  the  total  home  consump- 

^J^'^^^lJ^^'^^f^^^^        tionwas 126,000,000 

of  the  West  it  is  fiu*  beyond  it 

Total, £173,00,000 

Theimportof  wheatand  flour  And  to  this  power  we  are  now  required 

into  Great  Britain  was,  in  to  become  tributary.    The  speech  of  Mr. 

1831 2307,000  Huskisson  in  Parliament,  after  the  pas- 

In  1839 3,110,000  nge  of  our  tariff,  in  1828,  is  worth  refer. 

When  the  yield  of  the  harvest  ring  ta    In  his  remariu  on  our  protee- 

was  under  an  average,  be-  tive  system,  one  feels  at  a  loss  which 

log  the  heaviest  imports  of  nuMt  to  pity,  his  want  of  temper  or  his 

foreign  grain  that  had  tak-  want  of  fiwis ;  and  the  press  of  England 

en  place  for.  40  years  pre-  is  now  vehement  in  praise  of  our  late  free 

vious,  the  import  of  wheat  trade  act,  and  severe  in  its  denunciations 

alone,  in  the  year    1831,  of  such  of  our  statesmen  whose  argu- 

was    .                                  1,836,000  ments  tell  heavily  against  their  hopes  of 

Of  which  the  United  States  success,  in  attempting  to  induce  all  man- 

foniished  only 42,000  kind  to  receive  their  manufiBictures  in 

In  the  jrear  1839  it  was    .    .  2,634,000  excha^e  for  breadstuflfe  and  provisions. 

Of  which  the  United  States  In  1819.  Tammany  HaU  issued  an  ad- 

fomished 3,700  dress  to  members  of  its  several  branches 

Inthe^ear  1840  it  was    .     .  2,000,000  in  the  United  States.    A  few  extracts 
Of  which  the  United  States  from  its  adchess  may  prove  alike  interest- 
furnished    ......       73,000  ingand  instructive;  when  enumerating 

While  Prussia,  in  the  same  the  causes  of  the  embarrassments  then 

year,  furnished    ....     740,000  existing  in  the    country,   the   address 

phices  prominentlv,  **  the  introduction  of 
On  the  three  articles  of  general  con-  inordinate  quantities  of  all  species  of  for- 
sumption— sugar,  tea  and  cOTee — Great  eign  productions." 
Britain  levies,ln  custom  duties,  fifbr  mil-  It  says :  *<  As  to  the  inundation  o(  the 
lions  of  dollars,  or  probably  double  the  country  by  foreign  goods,  that  is  a  sub- 
amount  of  duties  that  will  be  collected  on  ject  of  wide  msfnitude  and  most  radical 
aQ  ov  imports  for  the  year  1847.  inteieit  to  the  ^erican  peopto.    A  re- 
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BMdy  for  dim  ewU  would  be  precious  as  in  their  said  address,  dedaie  that  **  thej 

robieB  to  him  who  yalues  the  institutions  cannot  but  believe  that  the  visions  of  the 

of  his  country  and  glories  in  its  indige-  theorist,  and,  what  is  more  to  be  feared, 

Doaa  ffreatnesa    Tl^  remedy  is  one  most  the  insinuations  of  the  interested  and  de- 

gntefal  to  the  American  ear  and  nearest  signing  on  the  points  of  respectability, 

to  the  American  heart.    It  is  the  encoor-  morals  and  healtn,  may  be  made  to  faJl 

agement  of  our  own  manufactures.   The  before  the  more  rational  and  patriotic 

iiHtitoticm  and  wide  spread  of  manufac-  spirit  of  manufactures. ** 

tores,  will  be  the  strong  lever  to  disturb  The  i)a8sa£e  of  these  two  acts  of  the 

the  mines  of  subterranean  wealth  which  last  session,  uimishes  the  strongest  evi- 

our  country  contains,  convert  them  to  the  dence  of  the  complete  discipline,  no  less 

BMMt  practical  purposes  of  domestic  com-  than  the  recklessness  of  party ;  for  these 

fort,  while  it  wul  administer  a  kind  of  na^  measures,  in  their  immediate  as  well  as 

tional  wealth  that  will  never  forsake  us.  remote  consequences,  will  a^ect  the  wel- 

Tho6e  who  are  friends  to  commerce  need  fare  of  all  classes  of  the  community. 

■ot  fear  that  it  will  essentially  suffer  When,  however,  we  find  that  the  edicts 

fnm  the  encouragement  of    manufac-  of  the  Baltimore  convention  have  become 

tares,    llie  commercial  capital  will  shift  the  law  of  the  land,  theparty  not  having 

Id  other  obijects  of  direct  or  circuitous  the  fear  of  the  fate  of  CSeneral  Jackson^ 

commerce,  not  affected  bv  our  manufac-  successor  before  Uieir  eyes,  of  whom  it 

toes,  and  much  increased  by  our  becom-  was  truly  said,  that  ^  he  came  into  power 

ii^  carriers.    While  it  womd  seem  that  on  the  swelling  tide  of  an  inflated  cui^ 

the  progressive  and  rapid  population  of  rency  and  that  he  foundered  at  its  ebb,** 

oar  agricultural  territories  would  furnish  we  are  naturally  led  to  inquire  whether 

ample  vent  for  our  domestic  manufac-  the  northern  democracy  has  repented  of 

tses."  its  former  opposition  to  a  sub-treasury, 

U  is  poesiUe  that  many  of  those  who  and  abandoned  its  former  advocacy  of 

<^nmp«M»    the    majority  of  the   present  protection?  or  was  the  Baltimore  Con- 

Hoose  of  Representatives  may    never  vention  regardless  of  either,  and  did  it 

have    read  the   publication  containing  act  in  defiance  of  both  7 

these  sound  doctnnes.    But  this  address.  Unfortunately  our  present  condition  is 

written  nearly  thir^  years  ago,  really  unfavorable  to  the  consideration  or  per- 

teeoM  to  have  anticipated  the  oossibilit^  fection  of  those  measures  required  for 

of  a  sub-treasury.    To  what  else  can  it  the  prosperity  of  the  great  leading  inter- 

aflade  in  the  following  extract :  ests  of  our  country. 

**  All  govemmenU  should  remember  a  We  are  involveo  in  war — ^new  feelings 

■arirn.  more  prtcioug  than  diamonds^  that  are  brought  into  play — new  prospects  are 

wkenthe  cottage  is  weaUhy^the  treasury  opened  to  many — new  dangers  are  threat- 

tf  fuJL     That  narrow  poUcy  which  sees  ened  in  the  apprehension  of  the  best 

aU  otnteis  through  the  medium   cf  the  friends  to  the  Union ;  fcr  if  the  war  with 

PRECIOUS  iy[£TALS,  is  beneath  the  our  neighbor  should  become  a  protracted 

American  politieian."  contest,  it  bodes  no  good  to  the  future 

When  we  look  back  upon  the  political  prospects  ol  our  Republic. 

MEpremacy  of  the  great  Tammany  socio-  Ttie  annexation   of  Texas  was,  no 

ty,  in  days  gone  by,  when  it  gave  the  doubt,  tolerated  by  public  opinion,  in  con- 

kw  to  the  party  throughout  the  union,  sequence  of  the  fanaticism  displayed  by 

aad  fixed  it  thus  firm  in  the  defence  of  a  portion  of  the  North,  who  lost  no  oppor- 

proCection  to    domestic    industry,  how  tunity  to  irritate  the  feelings,  and  threaten 

gmu  is  the  contrast,  how  sad  the  compa-  to  invade  the  rights  of  the  South— those 

naaa  betwen  the  principles  of  the  party  rights  which  were  secured  by  our  com- 

tfwB,  and  the  doctrines  put  foith  in  th^  mon  bond  of  union.    These  fanatics,  the 

■milesto  of  the  late  Baltimore  Conven-  worst  foes  of  the  very  liberty  they  pie- 

tkn.     The  sab-treasnry,  which,  it  will  tended  to  advocate,  were  known  to  be, 

he  Ibvod,  wOl  neither  make  **  the  cottage  however,  powerless  for  any  purpose  of 

weakhy  nor  the  treasury  full,'*  that  mea-  evil  they  could  inflict  on  the  nghts  of 

>,  twice  eoodemned  by  the  people,  is  the  slavehokling  States ;  for  they  were 

the  staadanl  of  the  party's  iaith,  surrounded  and  controlled,  in  every  quar- 

finM  trade  or  revenue  tariff,  as  a  ter,  and  at  every  step,  by  a  vast  majority 

for  protection,  is  to  be  the  fun-  of  the  friends  of  the  Constitution  of  the 

policy  ci  the   United  States.  Union,  and  of  the  South. 

Mi<^■rii^<«y^i^^^y  the  Tammany  society,  This  war  was  a  consequence  of  the 
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annexation  of  Texas,  and  the  farther  an-  We  require,  in  the  present  crisis,  the  aid 

nexation  of  distant  regions  seems  to  have  of  statesmen — not  mere  politicians :  men 

been  the  object ;  for  the  proclamations  of  enlarged  views  and  enlightened  pat- 

of  our  Generals  and  Commodores,  from  riotism,  of  wise  discrimination,  ana  of 

the  interior  of  Mexico,  and  the  shores  of  noble  aims,  animated  bv  a  spirit  of  true 

the  Pacific,  appear  to^  have  been  war-  devotion  and  of  honorable  ambition, 
ranted  by  the  spirit  of  their  instructions.        New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  forming 

How  are  we  to  govern  the  conquered  the  key-stone  of  our  arch,  and  equally  re- 
States  7  Are  we,  Bke  Rome  of  old,  to  moved  from  the  ultra  doctrines  and 
hold  them  in  subjection  and  treat  them  as  extreme  opinions  of  the  East  and  the 
tributaries  of  our  republic?  or  are  we  to  South,  if  tney  would  only  exercise  aright 
retain  them  as  territories  ?  or  are  we  to  their  moral  strength  and  influence,  might 
incorporate  them  into  our  Union  ?  How  have  it  in  their  power  to  infuse  a  tone  of 
will  the  eastern  States  approve  of  this  moderation  into  our  national  Legislature, 
gigantic  extension  of  the  area  of  the  old  We  have  satisfactorily  proved  to  the 
confederacy  over  a  whole  hemisphere  of  world  what  our  arms  are  capable  of 
foreign  states.  How  will  the  South  rel-  achieving,  and  we  have  obtained,  in  this 
idi  the  increase  and  spread  of  our  own  respect,  all  the  good  that  can  result  from 
population  over  these  oistant  and  fertile  our  war  with  Mexico,  for  she  will  avoid 
regions,  if  they  shall  be  admitted  on  a  all  further  contest  in  the  open  field ;  and 
footing  of  equdity ;  and  in  what  form  or  we  would  willingly  give  the  expense 
shape,  and  under  what  circumstances  already  incurred  5>r  the  fame  our  army 
can  the  Southern  Atlantic  States  be  bene-  has  acquired, 
fited  by  this  wholesale  incorporation?  It  is  also  fortunate  that  we  have  had 

Questions  such  as  these  begin  to  be  an  opportunity  of  proving  to  the  nations 

entertained  ;  they  already  poc^sess  some  of  Europe  the  loyalty  anodevotion  of  our 

interest ;  they  will  soon  acquire  impor-  citizen  soldiers,  who  flocked  to  the  stand- 

tance.  ard  of  their  countiy  at  the  first  sound  of 

The  administration  find  themselves  in  the  tocsin,  as  volunteers  for  a  foreign 

a  most  unpleasant  predicament,  and  the  war,  to  fight  side  by  side,  and  share  rae 

^reat  interests  of  the  country  are  placed  glories  with  the  regular  army, 
in  a  critical  position.  Let  us  then  la^  aside  the  desire  for 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasunr  can  conquest  and  strive  to  secure  a  peace, 
neither  raise  revenue  sufficient  under  his  Under  the  guidance  of  wise  counsels, 
free-taide  tariflT,  nor  borrow  money,  if  and  the  influence  of  healing  measuree, 
specie  be  required,  in  exchange  for  stock  our  country  would  soon  enter  upon  that 
certificates.  The  sub-treasury  restrains  career  of  prosperity  for  which  her  great 
imports,  diminishes  revenues,  and  pre-  advantages  so  eminently  qualify  her  in 
vents  loans ;  and  if  the  Secretary  is  not  the  gi^  march  of  improvement  so  char- 
driven  to  ask  for  an  increase  of  duties  to  acteristic  of  the  present  age ;  when,  se- 
replenish  the  treasury,  he  will  certainly  cure  in  our  own  strength,  we  might  placo 
be  compell^  to  issue  treasury  notes  paya-  ourselves  in  a  position  to  be  enabled,  at 
ble  ana  renewable  by  government ;  and  all  times,  **  to  dictate  the  terms  of  con- 
thus  introduce  a  paper  currency  in  order  nection  between  the  Old  and  the  New 
to  provide  means  for  carrying  on  the  war.  World." 
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"  As  I  run  my  eye,"  says  the  writer  of  from  Bacon,  Temple,  Cowley,   Addiswi, 

these  papers,  in  tbie  first  one  of  the  vol-  and    Steele,    witn    Rochefoucald     and 

■raes,  **  over  the  shelves  of  my  small  col-  Labruy^re,  among  the  French,  down  to 

lection,  I  find  few  books  it  rests  upcm  the  modem  instances  of    Carlyle  and 

with  >iQch  i^easuro  as  upon  the  essayisti  Macaulay,  and  two  or  three  on  our  side 

morsl  painters  and  historians  of  manners  of  the  Atlantic,  h»  im)ceeds  to  remark : 

and  fashions."  •«  We  have  nowadays  no  pictures  of  man* 

After  mentioning, thereupon, the  names  ners,  merely  in  etsaya;  and  since  Hazlitt, 

ef  the  more  felicitous  writers  in  this  line,  no  prose  satirist  of  decided  abciity  has 
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Edward  Walker,  114  Fohon  Street 
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iri^     The  Leetorm   and  RijTiew«w    those  amenities  of  life  which  are  the 


coaraeter.  Historical  paiDting,  •atirical  de-  j^u  Li*u  ♦u™  u  T  ^'~'""*  "" 

•criptioQ.  the  pecaliar  characterisUcs  of  1™^*"^  through  any  greater  weapons, 

tba  Eoiay,  hare,  for  the  most  part,  passed  ^  B^rong  sermon,  or  a  modem  sweeping 

iato  other  forms.    Yet  a  taste  for  this  sort  ^'•scourse  in  a  Quarterly,  would  only 

of  writing  is  retained  by  a  circle,  which  is  ^^'  thera  out  of  sight  for  a  time,  with 

npidly  widening,  and  in  consequence  the  smoke  and  a  great  noiee,  as  a  cannon 

demand  is  as  endently  increased  for  more  rammed  to  the  muzzle  and  let  off  at  a 

rf  literature,  of  the  pleasantest  kind— for  flock  of  biids,  will  blow  them  all  to  the 

lomething  brief,  pointed  and  pithy— wtme-  ground— only  to  fly  away  presently,  and 

thing  of  a  practical  bean nj?.  and  yet  which  come  back  the  more  voracious  for  havinir 

£^2,W?!?  Thltia^lr  "  •  P"'*^^  ^^'^  «>  h«^Wy  frightened,  when  a  triS 

"^ktSrm/ri'r^^^^^  fowling-piece  Lufd  s^^^^ 

basy  man  and  the  gentleman,  as  well  as  ^^"'  ?°®  *7  ^'*®'  S^'^^y  f™*  I"*^  ™'*^ 

fcr  the  recluse  scholar ;  a  tone  of  fresh  F^mise  of  security  to  the  cherry-trees 

Tiitor,  real  knowledge  of  life,  wide  and  "«  current-bushes. 
oHfinal   exf>eTience    is   requisite.     The        As  to  Mr,  Jones's  essays,  however,  it 

tflthoTs  of  this  most  be  men,  scholars,  and  is  noticeable  that  they  fall  very  little  with- 

geatlemen.    It  is  not  by  any  means  the  in  the  range  of  his  own  remarks.    For 

most  ambitious  department  of  authorship,  they  deal  very  little  with  Ufe,  morals, 

hot,  perhaps,  next  to  fine  poetry,  it  is  the  manners.     Neither  do  they  have    any 

IM  stable;  the  staple  is  life  and  books:  concern,  Uke  Lamb's  or  Hazlitt's,  ^dth 

«J5  rl.K!S**V'''*  ^""^  '"i^'u?^  ^"^  "^^^^  of  wt,  the  great  creations  in  Ute- 

^vtem  or  method,  it  is  grave  and  philoso-  r«f.i^  -r^,  ^Zx.  o»Li^   ^,.,^^^*i^^^\i»^m 

phical ;  without  descending  to  farce  or  I**."'®'  ""^  "^'^  subtle  conventionahsma, 

Eilesqae,  it  admits  of  pleasantry  and  good,  ^^d  mere  matters  of  taste.     Thev  are  de- 

Mtured  ridicule.    It  is  not  exact  or  roe-  ^^ted  principally  to  subjects  and  chaiac- 

chaaical  science,  but  the  sctenre  of  human  ^®"  connected  with  Old  English  Litems 

and   the  art  of  criticism  (not  of  ture,  Uke  the  "Poems  of  Bishop  Corbet," 


and   the  art  of  criticism  (not  of  ture,  hke  the  "Poems  of  Bishop 

bpofci  and  authors  only  but)  of  principles,  "Walton's    Lives,"    "Elijah    Fenton,* 

and  theories,  and  fashions,  and  contempo-  "  Adventures  of  Philip  Quarll,"  "  Jeremy 

nsy  manner*.    It  is  strictly    historical,  Taylor,"  dtc.    Or,  it  some  more  general 

tbooffh  it  contains  litUe  narrative,  for  it  subject  is  chosen,  as  "  Religious  Novels,'* 

Mints  oat  the  •oorces  of  historical  truth.  «  Prose    Style    of  Poets?    "  Letters," 

lLS«t^l2?rJJ^jil W^--    **'''"^^  "Early  Maturity  of  Genius,"  they  are 

wrtboot  any  setUed  rules  of  art."  nearly  all  pure  litemry  topics,  and  have 

This  is  an  very  true,  we  think,  as  well  ^^'^  references  and  illustrations  carried 

as  cleverly  wonied.    We  cannot  but  feel  ^^^  ^  the  more  quaint  and  early  time^ 

tku  the  brief  essay,  as    a  medium  of  Those,  indeed,  that  are  not  so  conceived 

ideamnt  and   pointed  remark,  whether  ^^  written,  are  of  less  value— for  the 

satirica]  or  otherwise,  on  matters  of  lit-  ^^^er  seems  more  particularly  at  home 

eraturc    and  art,  passions,  morals  and  among  the  English  minor  prwe  wnters 

Mumc»— the  minw  phases  and  interests  ^^  po^ts,  from  the  time  of  Cowley  to 

of  human  Ufe  and  character— has  been  Ha^litt  and  Lamb.    On  such  topics  he 

^te  too  much  neglected,  by  both  writers  talks  with  considerable  point  and  vigor, 

"  readers,  for  many  years.    For  the  >n«ch  purity  of  language,  and  that  oim- 

tion  of  what  may  be  called  social  plicity  and  equable  flow  which  make  the 

it  is  by  far  the  most  attractive  and  peculiar  charm  of  the  quiet  essay.    The 

t  means.    By  Hazlitt,  Lamb,  and  ^^ws  taken,  though  not  always  verv  ori- 

Leagili  Hunt,  it  was  emploved  principally  g»nal,  or  of  wide  scope,  are  nearly  al- 

m  natters  of  the  arts  and  literary  taste,  ways  just,  and  many  times  fehcitously 

quaint  oddity  of  character  and  ^^g^ ;  and  the  information  conveved  in 

^ ;  but  in  the  hands  of  Addison,  these  brief  papers,  though  they  do  not 

,  JohxMBon,  Goldsmith,  and  Mac-  usually  deal  with  the  great  names  and 

i,  it  was  made,  under  an  endless  epochs  in  English  letters,  is  both  intei^ 

f»€ty  of  forms,  grave  or  pleasant,  a  esting  and  valuable  to  those  not  already 

eatt<ant  means  of  instruction  in  morals,  curiously  acquainted  with  their  past  his- 

wx  to  certain  forms  of  poetry,  indeed,  tory.    In  some  of  his  papers,  the  writer 

ao  not  think  any  species  of  writing  seems  to  have  had  a  model,  but  the  imi- 

00  gnat  an  inflneoce  in  cultivating  tation  is  not  strong.    The  chief  faoH  we 
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have  to  find  is,  that  he  deftl«  somewhat  H«zlitt  (mrert  cridc  of  tU)  quotes  a  fine 

too  profusely  in  lists  of  names:  serving  pa«fge  from  BeanmoDt,  which  it  ippa- 

npa^  ohh^h"  of  Utemry  celeb?,  "^^n^ly  >  transUtion  of  TtyW.  V^^.^^^ 

up »  ikuju  w*     M^.*                    J       ^^ verse,  and  made,  too,  merely  by  occasional 

ties,  often  picked  over  before;  and  tfiere  ^"^J^'^Son  of  the  word,  from  the  order 

are  one  or  two  Amencan  authors,  whom,  .^  ^jj-^j^  ^^^^  originaUy  stood.    Taylor  is. 

though  we  highly  respect  them,  he  yet  therefore,  confessedly  a  master  of  poetical 

quite  too  perseveringly  tacks  on  at  the  ^^Qg^,  This  term  is  sometimes  used  by  w^ 

end  of  his  catalo^e  of  those,  beyond  ofdubiouspraise.sincemost  writing  of  the 

question,  much  their  superiors.  kind  is  a  wretched  farrago  of  such  tinsel 

We  marked  some  excellent  passages  and  faded  ornament  as  would  disgrace  Rag 

in  "  Religious  Novels."  "Amateur  Au-  Fair.  Taylor's  composition  is  of  quite  a  dif- 

thors  and  Small  Critics,"  "  Notoriety,"  ferent  grain.    His  style  is  naturally  poetic, 

and  "Letters;"  but  we  can  only  find  from  the  character  of  his  mmd ;  he  had  thrt 

room  for  a  part  of   the  fine  paper  on  poeUc  sensibility  of  feehng  that  saw  beauty 

Jeremy  Taylbr.    The  second  j^ge  is  ^^  ^^^?   "^^^"'"J  /°  rZ^^^'^'ny.^ 

"y.  *•*/•           ,                 •*Tji1^„„«  imagination  colored  the  commonest  object 

somethmg  above  Uje  recogmzwl  essay  ^^'^^^■^^^  jj  Ughted.  as  the  bow  of  pro- 

style ;  but  it  wiU  the  better  show  that  ^^-^  ^^^^^  -^^  ^^^^  o^^r  aU  creatioa ; 

the  writer  can  succeed  well  in  quite  a  through  this,  as  a  veil,  every  object  appeMP- 

different  style.  ed  bright  and  blooming,  like  the  flowers  of 

,,,..,,         .^.      -•  spring,  or  dark  and  terrible,  like  the  thun- 

«  A  poet  should  be  the  critic  of  Jeremy  der-cloud  of  summer.  Its  general  hue 
Taylor,  for  he  was  one  himself,  and  hence  ^^  ^^jj^  ^„^j  jj,, .  ^^  1,^^  ^  ^^^  g^^ial 
needsa  poetic  mind  for  his  interpreter  and  f^^jj  f^  j^^^y  than  for  grandear. 
eulogist.  Bald  criticism  becomes  still  ^y^^^^  j^j,  ^^f^^  description  of  the  Lait 
more  barren  (by  contrast)  when  exercised  jud«^ent  is  stamped  with  the  suMime 
on  the  flowery  genius  of  the  prince  of  pul-  f^^^  ^  Michael  Angelo,  or  rather,  like 
pit  orators.  Taylor  thought  in  pictures,  Rembrandt's  shadows,  terrible  with  excesi 
and  his  Ideas  were  shadowed  out  in  lively  ^j  ^^^^  i„  j^is  grand  picture  are  col- 
images  of^  beauty.  His  fancy  colored  jg^.f^  ^u  the  images  of  terror  and  dismay, 
hjs  undersUnding,  which  rather  painted  f^^^  j^j^  ^  powerful  whole  by  his  so- 
elaborate  metaphors,  "long  drawn  out.'  tent  art.  .It  is  first  a  solemn  anthem-a 
than  analyzed  the  complexity  of  a  problem,  ^g^j^^  ^f  ,^0  monkish  canUcle :  then  yoo 
or  conducted  the  discussion  of  a  topic,  by  j,ear  (in  imagination)  the  deep  bass  note  of 
logical  DfoceMes  The  materiid  world  the  last  th?nder  that  shall  ever  peal 
furnished  his  stock  of  similes.  He  drew  through  the  sky.  You  are  almost  blinded 
on  it  for  illustrations,  rather  than  seek  by  Ihl  lightnings  that  gleam  in  his  style, 
them  in  the  workings  of  his  own  mind.  p^eBently.  a  horrid  shriek  of  despair  (the 
His  descriptions  are  a  most  palpable,  accumulated  vrailing  of  miUions  of  evil 
They  have  an  air  of  reality.  His  land  •  j^its)  rises  on  the  aff-righted  ear.  And 
scape  18  enveloped  in  a  warm  and  glowing  ^^  the  trumpet  with  ?  silver  sound  is 
atmosphere,  bis  light  is  "from  heaven.-  ^lown several  times, and  aU is  still.  With 
His  style  is  rich  and  luxuriant.  He  is  all  ^hat  a  subtle  power  this  master  plays  on 
grace,  beauty,  melody.  He  does  not  ap-  the  conscience  of  his  readers!  Me  makes 
pear  so  anxious  to  get  at  the  result  of  an  the  boldest  tremble ;  he  magnifies,  he 
argument,  to  fix  the  certainty  of  a  propoai-  reiterates,  unUl  the  best  of  men  shaU  thmk 
tion,  as  to  give  the  finest  coloring  to  a  himself  a  feUow  of  the  vUest !" 
received  sentiment.  He  is  more  descrip- 
tive and  le^  speculative.  He  reposes  on  ^^^  ^,  the  best  trait  in  the  writCT 
the  lap  of  beauty.  He  revels  in  her  crea-  ^|.  .,  ^^^  ««'  ^  ;„  u;.  „„:^»  *«»«:«i  «r«w 
tions.  The  thirat  of  his  soul  was  for  the  ""^,^^^.^^^11!^^  '^'"^^  .ff "'^^  T^ 
beautiful.  This  was  with  him  almost  r^^y  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^\^  written  well- 
synonymous  with  the  good—"  the  first  ^®  stronger,  apparently,  for  the  more 
good  and  the  first  fair.**  obscure — and  the  excellent  moral  tone 

"  Taylor  is  the  painter :  inferior  to  Bar-  pervading  his  columns,  not  the  less  an- 

row  in  point  of  reason,  and  to  Clark  in  rea-  cere  and  eflbctive  for  his  making  no  noise 

soning ;  without  a  tithe  of  South*8  wit  or  about  it.     He  acts,  indeed,  upon  the 

epigrammatic  smartness ;   less  ingenious  sentiments  implied  in  his  remarks  on  the 

than  Donne :  he  has  a  fancy  and  style  far  offensive,  all-pcrfect  moral  characters  ob- 

more  beautiful  than  any  prose  writer  be-  tnided  into  religious  novels.     In  short, 

WncLnlirf;.*'''^^'''^*'^/  'I^^-^^tk!  this  little  volume  is  entirely  worthy  of 

been  called  "  unmeasured  poetry."    The    .    .        ,        u*    •* "  i ^^    u  s     :^k 

Edinburgh  Review  and  Coleridge  (critics  ^»"5  ^"«^^5  it  is  mor^it  le  wo^ 

wide  apart)  have  joined  in  pr'nouncing  stealing,  as  we  ^  testify,  having  lort 

his  writings  more  truly  poetic  thantmost  of  two  from  our  table  within  a  week,  by 

\nd  epics  that  have  been  pro-  means  unknown  to  any  except  to  those 

Europe  since  his  day.     And  who  took  them. 
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MISCELLANY    OP    THE    MONTH. 

Tns  political  eveDtfl  of  the  past  month  of  Mexico,  it  slaTe  territory.    A  formal  and 
iMve  not  been  of  fpecial  importance,  either  apparently  firm   protest  has   beien  macU 
at  home  or  abroad.    Nothing  has  occurred,  a^nstsuch  action,  by  the  northern  por- 
either  in  Mexico  or  the  United  States,  to  tion  of  the  administration  party.     What 
ancoarwe  the  hope  of  a  speedy  termina-  effect  the  movement  will  have  upon  the 
tion  of  the  war,  at  present  existing  between  future  legislation  of  Congress,  must,  for  the 
the  two  republics,  nor  does  the  legislation  present,  be  simply  a  matter  of  conjecture, 
sf  oar  own  Congress  evince  any  unanimous  The  Mexican  Congress  assembled  at  the 
iod  determined  policy.     The  action  of  capitol  in  the  early  part  of  January,  and 
Uut  body  thus  £ar,  has  been  hesitating  and  Santa  Anna  was  elected  President  by  a  very 
wavering  to  a  very  striking  and  unusual  small  majority,  and  Gomez  Farias,  Vice- 
isgrea.     None  of  the  requisitions  of  the  President ;  the  two,  as  is  generally  known, 
•xecutive  department,  have  as  yet  been  have  always  hitherto  adhered  to  opposite 
piated,  nor  has  the  war  policy  of  the  parties,  and  been  exceedingly  hostile,  per* 
aduioifltration  been  explicitly  approved  or  sonally  as  well  as  politicafiy.    No  intelll- 
condemned  in  either  House.    The  Secre-  gence  of  decisive  action,  upon  the  overtures' 
tary  of  the  Treasury  applied,  through  the  of  the  U.  S.  Government  for  negociationt 
Coinmittae  of  Ways  and  Means,  for  a  tax  for  peace,  has  yet  been  received ;  but  the 
apoo  tea  and  coffee,  assuring  Congress  that  message  of  the  late  President  of  Mexico  to 
without  it,  the  financial  measures  necessa-  Congress,  takes  for  granted  a  fixed  deter- 
rj  to  give  vigor  and  success  to  our  arms,  mination  on  the  part  df  that  body  and  of 
eookl  not  be  accomplished.    The  House  the  nation,  never  to  treat,  while  any  per- 
if  Representatives  on  the  3d  ult.  declared,  tion  of  the  soil  of  Mexico  remains  in  pos- 
hf  the  decisive  of  vote  115  to  48,  that  such  session  of  the  American  troops.     Letters 
ataxwas  iaex|>edient.    The  President,  on  have  been   published   from  Santa  Anna, 
the  4th,  sent  in  a  message  to  Congress,  breathing  the  same  spirit ;  and  the  whole 
siking  for  authority  to  raise  ten  additional  tone  of  public  feeling  in  Mexico,  so  far  at 
rafinients  of  regular  ^oops,  and  for  the  ap-  indications  have  reached  us,  indicates  the 
poiDtntent  of  a  general  officer  to  have  com-  same  determination.    The  Mexican  forces, 
■aad  of  all  our  troops  in  the  field,  and  to  at  the  latest  dates,  were  concentrated  at 
serve  daring  the  war.    The  latter  branch  San   Luis  de  Potoei,  where  Santa  Anna 
oftheproposition,  after  being  several  times  had  command  of  some  15,000   effective 
adopted,  and  then  rejected  in  the  House,  troops.    The  American  force  will  proba* 
was  finally  set  aside  in  that  body  on  the  bly  not  advance  towards  that  post,  beyond 
$th,  by  a  vote  of  95  to  66 ;  and  in  the  Sen-  Saltillo,  160  miles  distant,  where  is  station- 
ale,  it  was  laid  upon  the  table  on  the  15th  ed  a  strong  detachment  of  regulars,  under 
by  a  vote  of  28  to  31.    The  bill  to  raise  ten  Gen.  Woeth.     The  present  movements 
regiments  of  regular  troops  was  passed  in  indicate  a  speedy  attempt  upon  Vera  Cruz 
the  House  on  the  1  Ith,  by  a  vote  of  165  to  — upon  the  city  from  tne  land  side,  by  a 
45 ;  and  it  has  since  been  under  debate  in  strong  force  under  Major-Gen.  Scott,  and 
the  Senate.     A  proposition  to  raise  volun-  \ipon  the  Castle,  by  the  U.  S.  Squadron. 
teers  instead  of  regulars,  was  rejected  in  This  seems  likely,  at  present,  to  be  the 
Ibe  Senate  on  the  22d,  by  a  vote  of  27  to  next  decisive  step  of  the  campaign. 
13.    The  final  fate  of  the  proposition  had  The  Legislatures  of  several  of  the  prin- 
M(  been  determined  in  the  Senate,  at  the  cipal  States  are  now  in  session.     In  New 
tiane  of  closing  this  summary.      A   bill  York,  the  attention  of  that  body  is  mainly 
aotborizing  the  issuing  of  treasury  notes  to  engrossed  by  the  new  Constitution.    The 
the  amoant  of  twenty  wree  millions  of  dol-  entire  debt  of  New  York,  as  stated  in  the 
lara,  at  six  per  cent  interest,  paned  the  message  of  the  Governor,  is  $24,734,080. 
Boose  on  the  21st,  by  a  vote  of  167  to  22,  The  debt  of  Pennsylvania,  at  the  close  of 
and  is  now  pending  in  the  Senate.    The  the  last  fiscal  year,  was  $40,789,577.    It  is 
administration  has  a  controlling  migority  conceded  that  the  receipts  of  the  year  have 
n  both  Houses;  and  of  course  the  vascil-  not  been  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  that 
Isbon  and  delay  which  have  been  exhibited  will  fall  due ;  but  it  is  confidently  asserted 
m  regard  to  the  war  measures  of  the  Execu-  that  payment  will  be  made  by  anticipating 
live,coald  only  have  arisen  from  disaffection  the  revenues  of  the  coming  year.    No  le- 
ia  thMB  ranks  of  the  dominant  party.    That  gislation  thus  far,  in  anv  the  States,  calls 
Asaflbction  has  grown  out  of  the  Anti-Sla-  for  special  notice.     The   total   revenue 
verr  feeling  of  the  North,  which  has  been  whicn  has  been  derived  flrom  customs  in 
calUdforthbythsi-ospicionthattheExecu-  the  United  States  f^m  1789  to  1845,  is 
f&^f%  aims  at  the  conquest  and  permanent  an-  stated  at  $848,405,091 . 

to  UieUBioa,  of  extensive  portions  Satisiactory  evidence  hM  recently  been 
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publisb^d,  of  the  (act  that,  as  early  as  in  edlj  apocryphal,  narratiTe  of  a  residence  in 

September,  1845,  Grien.  Arista,  who    had  the    Marquesas  Islands,  published  some 

command   of  the    Mejiican  srmy  in  the  months  since  under  the  title  of  ^'Typee." 

northern  departments  of  that  republic,  gave  If  the  new  work  resembles  that  book  at 

the  most  positive  assurances  to  Mr.  J.  D.  all,  it  can  not  be  hazardous  to  predict  for 

Marks,  then  U.  S.  Consul  at  Matamoras,  it  a  very  wide  popularity.  We  have  already 

that  the  Mexican  forces  under  his  com-  remarked  the  extraordinary  credulity,  on 

mand  should  not  cross  the  Rio  Grande,  the  part  of  the   English  literary  public, 

provided  the  American  General  would  not  whicn  suffered  the  marvelous  averments 

fend  a  laree  bod^  of  troops  towards  that  of  '*  Typee  "  to  pass  unchallenged, 

river:  and  that  if  the  Americans  would  We  understand  that  Headley  has  in 

simply  maintain  their  then  present  posi-  preparation  **  Washington  and  his  Gen- 

tion,  upon  or  near  the  Nueces  river,  hos-  erals/*  upon  the  plan  of  ^  Napoleon  and 

tilities  would  most  certainly  be  avoided,  his  Marshals,"  which  has  made  his  name 

We  have  also  reason  to  believe  that  Arista  so  widely  and  popularly  known.    As  in 

solicited  the  aid  of  the  U.   S.   army  to  that  work,  he  will  ^ve    rapid   critical 

detach  the  northern  departments  of  Mexico  sketches  of  the  character  of  each  person 

from  the  republic,  and  to  place  him  at  the  introduced,  illustrated  by  the  prominent 

head  of  the  new  ^tion   to  be  thus  es-  facts  and  achievements  of  his  life.    The 

tablished.  book  will  probably  bcf  ready  for  publication 

A  bill  has  been  reported  in  each  House  in  the  spnng. 

of    Congress,  placing  $3,000,000  at  the  Mr.  D.  G.  MrrcHBLL,  we  understand, 

service  of  the  President,  to  be  used  at  his  has  nearly  ready  for  the  press  a  volume  of 

discretion,  in  furtherance  of  pacific  nego-  **  Notes  by  the  Road,*'  during  a  tour  in 

tiations  with  Mexico ;  they  are  to  be  called  Europe,  chapters  of  which  have  appeared 

op  at  an  early  day.  at  intervals  in  the  pages  of  this  Review. 

In  the  Literary  World  there  is  com-  We  have  no  doubt  of  its  favorable  recep- 
paratively  little  intelligence  of  special  tion  by  the  public, 
interest.  Mr.  W.  H.  Pkescott's  *'  His-  It  is  announced  that  Johw  A.  Brtak 
tory  of  Peru,**  is  passinj^  through  the  Esq.  has  in  preparation  a  narrative  of 
press  of  the  Harpers  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Travels  and  Residence  in  Chili  and  other 
and  will  probably  be  given  to  the  public  parts  of  South  America.  Mr.  W.  1|. 
bv  the  first  of  June.  It  is  arrangea  upon  Wheelek  announces  a  volume  of  Con- 
ine same  general  plan  as  the  author's  gressional  sketches,  personal  and  political, 
**  Con(|UMt  of  Mexico,"  and  will  contain  made  from  materials  collected  during  t 
t  preliminary  view  of  the  civilization  of  residence  of  some  twenty  years  at  the 
the  Incas.  The  materials  which  Mr.  Capitol.  Griswold's  **  Prese  and  Prose 
Prescott  has  had  at  command  for  the  pre-  Writers  of  America  **  is  announced  as 
paration  of  this  work,  are  exceedingly  nearly  ready  for  the  press.  We  have'rea- 
abundant  and  valuable.  They  consist  of  son  to  believe  that  it  will  be  a  laborious 
the  manuscript  correspondence  and  diaries  and  valuable  compendium  of  our  best 
of  the  Conquerors,  dispatches  of  govern-  •  prose  literature.  An  elegant,  illustratetl 
ment,  private  letters  from  the  Emperor  edition  of  Halleck's  Poems  is  in  pre- 
Charles  V.,  and  official  records  of  erery  paration  by  the  Appletons.  It  is  said  that 
description,  collected  from  the  different  STEPHEifs,  the  traveler,  is  engaged  upon 
cities  of  the  Spanbh  colonial  empire,  as  a  new  work  of  which  the  subject  has  not 
well  as  from  tne  archives  of  the  mother  been  announced.  Dana's  Life  of  Wash- 
country.  The  collection  is  the  result  of  ington  Allston  is  advancing  with  all  the 
the  l&bor^  of  fifty  vears,  by  three  eminent  rapidity  consistent  with  the  author's  hieh 
academicians,  and  was  deposited  in  the  standard  of  excellence  in  a  work  of  tne 
archives  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  History  kind.  The  Harpers  are  about  to  issue  a 
at  Madrid :  and  copies  were  made  under  series  of  illustrated  and  elegant  editions 
the  direction  of  that  body  for  Mr.  Prescott's  of  Milton,  Goldsmith,  Thomson,  Cowper, 
use.  We  anticipate  from  this  history  a  and  other  eminent  poets.  They  have  also 
work  of  great  value  and  interest.  The  in  press  a  new  edition  of  Blackstone, 
Conquest  of  Mexico,  by  the  same  author,  edited  by  Wendell ;  Sou  they 's  **  Life  of 
has  been  reprinted  in  English,  in  Paris  as  Wesley,"  edited  by  Coleridge  ;  and  m 
well  as  in  London,  and  has  been  translated  number  of  other  English  works  of  stand- 
into  French,  German,  Italian,  and  Spanbh,  ard  worth. 

and  in  the  last-named  language  translations  The  Ftnreign  Intelligenee  of  the  month 

have  been  printed  both  in  Madrid  and  has  features  of  considerable  interest  tod 

Mexico.    No  higher  testimony  could  be  importance.    Our  advices  from   England 

borne  to  their  historic  accuracy,  as  well  as  are  to  the  4th  of  January :  Parliament  was 

to  their  popular  interest.  to  assemble  on  the  10th  of  that  month  for 

The  Harpers   have  in   press   "  South  the  dispatch  of  business.    Lord  Stan lkt 

Seas,"  by  Herman  Mei.vilx.e,  intended  is  likely  to  be  the  opposition  leader  in  the 

at  a  sequel  to  the  very  graphic,  but  decid-  House  of  Lords,  ana  there  are  not  wantiDg 
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iiMHcaiioBs  tluU  the  newly  adopted  com*  attractive  than  the  common  drudgery  of 
aercial  ooUcy  of  Sir  Robckt  Psei<,  will  the  Irish  peasant  The  result  has  been 
meet  with  a  Tory  earnest  opposition  fVom  that  the  farms  have  been  forsaken — the 
the  Protection  interest.  There  is  little  crop  for  next  year  is  neglected — potatoes 
danger,  however,  that  it  will  be  disturbed,  are  not  planted —grain  is  not  sown  : — and 
•  The  attention  of  the  English  press  and  the  so  there  is  almost  the  certainty  that  next 
public  has    been  excited  to  an  unusual    year  the  failure  of  food  will  be  far  more 

degree  by  the  message  of  our  President  at  extensive  and  disastrous  than  it  has  been 

the  opening  of  Congress,  which  has  been  hitherto.    Meantime    subscriptions   have 

aMailed,  especially  Uiat  portion  of  it  relat-  been  opened  in  various  parts  of  the  king- 

iag  to  the  war  with  Mexico,  with  a  bitter-  dom,  and  immense  sums  have  been  raised 

MS  and  unanimity  of  dennnciation  seldom  for  the  direct  relief  of  the  suffering  poor, 

vitneased    even  m  London,  where    the  But  all  the  charity  of  the  world  would 

prssB  is  actually  more  free,  not  to  say  prove  inadequate  to  the  permanent  relief 

recUess,  in  its  censures  than  in  any  other  of  Irish  suffering.    And  the  wisdom  of 

part  of  the  world.    No  attempts  are  made  Parliament  will  be  sorely  taxed  to  devise 

to  expose  errors  of  fact,  or  false  reasoning  measures  at  once  practical  and  adequate  to 

ia  that  document,  but  the  whole  is  pro-  the  emergencies  of  the  case.    The  schism 

■ounced  a  '*  pyramid  of  lies."  The  passage  in  the  Repeal  ranks  still  continues,  and 

rriating  to  the  new  Tariff  is  more  genUy  the  breach  between  the  two  sections  seems 

treated,  althoogh  it  iM  said  to  fall  Car  short  to  be  growing  wider.    0*Co2iNE]:a«*s  in- 

cf  what  ought  to  have  been  said  upon  a  fluence  wanes  with  his  increasing  age, 

sabject    of    such    momentous    interest,  and  a  new  race  is  sprin^ng  up  whicn  will 

cfpeeially  to  England.     It  is  very  clear  drive  forward  the  policy  he  has  so  lonff 

that  fears  are  entertained  of  a  return  in  proclaimed,   with  more  headlong  speed 

the  United  States  to  the  policy  of  protect-  than  he  has  desired,  and  precipitate  the 

iag  American  Industry:  audit  is  scarcely  crisis  of  Ireland's  fate.    It  is  impossible 

to  he  expected  that  such  a  step,  no  matter  that  affairs  in  that  island  should  continue 

how  earnestly  it  may  be  demanded  by  our  in  their  present  condition  for  many  years ; 

owB  interests,  would  be  regarded  with  favor  some  thorough  and  efficient  reform  must 

hy  those  in  Englvul  who  can  now  have  be  adopted,  or  England  must  prepare  for 

foaparatively  free  access  to  our  ports  for  civil  war.  History  gives  no  warrant  to  sup- 

their  manufactures.    The  recent  addresses  pose  that  this  issue  can  be  avoided,  how- 

if  Mr.  WcBsTEB.  at  Boston  and  Philadel-  ever  for  a  time  it  may  be  evaded, 
phia  upon  this  subject,  have  aroused  the        The  affairs  of  the  Continent  are  perplex- 

Boat  bitter  and  relentless  enmity  of  the  Brit-  ed,  and  the  prospect  threatening.  The  dis- 

mk  press ;  and  he  is  now  denounced  and  vili-  sensions  betwen  France  and  England  upon    * 

isd  as  warmly  as  he  has  always  hitherto  the  Spanish  marriages,  when  at  their  height, 

been  eologixed,  by  the  London  journals,  were  adroitly  seiz^  upon  by  Russia,  as  an 

Parliament  will  be  engrossed  with  Irish  occasion  for  crushing  into  the  earth  the 

afiirs.      The    pressure    of  the    famine,  feebly  glimmering  sparks  of  Polish  nation- 

especially  in  the  South  and  West,  where  ality,  and  the  two  great  powers  of  western 

Che  poCatoe  was  the  main  reliance  of  the  Europe  were  astounded  to  find  themselves, 

people^is  more  severe,  than  it  was  last  at  the  very  moment  of  their  greatest  weak- 

year,  and  even  in  the  grain  districts  of  the  ness,  thwarted  and  menaced  by  a  common 

Xcrth  and  centre,  although  there  is  more  enemy.    It  is  asserted  in  a  quarter  entitled 

food,  its  high  price  keeps  it  out  of  the  to  confidence,  that  so  long  sfip  as  in  1&33, 

nach  of  those  who  need  it  most.    The  a  secret  treaty  was  entered  into,  between 

wsaanrts  adopted  by  the  government  for  Russia,  Prussia  and  Austria,  to  the[*effect 

tbe  relief  of  the  Irish,  have  proved  to  be  that  upon  the  concurrence  of  certain  cir- 

M  only  inadequate,  but  in  some    very  cumstances,  the  political  existence  of  Cra- 

important    respects  positively  injurious,  cow  should  be  annihilated ;  and  this  stipu- 

Tha  piit>iic  works,  such  as  roads,  railways,  lation  has  now  been  fulfilled.    The  task  of 

4<^  which  were  at  first  undertaken  by  M.  Guieot,  at  the  opening  of  the  Cham- 

fsvcmoaent,  have    very  generally    been  hers,  is  one  of  no  common  difficulty.    He 

ibaadiini  d,  for  others  of  more  immediate  is  embroiled  with  England,  as  well  as  with 

aad  direct  utility,  such  as  the  draining^  of  the  northern  powers  of  Europe ;  and  yet, 

"^  aad     oihier    wastes,    constructing  great  confidence  is  felt  in  his  ability  and 

I,  deepening  channels  of  rivers,  &c.  prudence,   for   a   safe   deliverance   from 

works  are  now  carried  on  to  a  very  all  the  perils  that  environ  France.    The 

ezteoC,  and  an  immense  number  of  state  of  Spain  is  as  distracted  as  usual,  and 

Irish  poor  find  employment,  with  good  Italy  seems  ripe  for  a  general  revolution, 

i  them.    Indeed  it  is  found  that  lacking  only  some  able  and  popular  leader. 

are  deserting    their   ordinary  The  a&irs  of  Switzerland  are  still  unset- 

patioae    for   these,    in    which   the  tied.    Yet  peace  will,  doubtless,  be  pre- 

ilos  of  novelty  combines,  with  the  served,  in  spite  of  these  untoward  symp- 

evtuaty  of  paymtiity  to  make  them  more  toms » for  the  rich  capitalists  and  bankein 
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of  Eorepe,  without  wbote  mid  war  cannot  the  planet  which  he  diacorered.      It  U 

be  carried  on,  are  all  interested  in  avoiding  atated  that  the  National  Board  of  Edncation 

it,  and  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  which  in  Ireland,  has  under  its  care  upwards  of 

exercise  a  controlling   influence  over  its  four  thousand  schools,  educating  more  than 

entire  policy,  wisely  understand  that  a  ee-  half  a  million  of  children.     There  are  in 

neral  war  would  threaten  them  with  de-  Ireland   seventy- four    towns,  no   one  of ' 

struction.  which  has  less  than  2,500,  and  pome  of 

The  condition  of  the  people  in  England  which  has  over  10,000,  inhabitants,  without 
is  forcing  itself  upon  the  notice  of  the  a  bookseller;  and  there  are  six  couoties 
press  and  the  legislature.  The  London  which  have  neither  a  bookseller  nor  a  libn- 
7hM$  is  gradually  sinking  back  into  its  ry.  There  is  certainly  room  for  all  the 
former  tone  of  radicalism,  and  is  urging  exertion  which  the  Board  of  Education  can 
measures  upon  the  government,  of  the  most  put  forth,  A  new  and  very  valuable  col- 
sweeping  character.  It  goes  farther  in  this  lection  of  minerals,  from  Africa,  has  been 
direction  than  any  of  the  other  great  jour-  received  at  the  office  of  the  French  Minis* 
nais  of  London,  but  its  spirit  finds  general  ter  of  War,  comprising  above  2,000  sped- 
sympathy,  and  indicates  a  prevalent  dispo-  mens,  and  representing  the  entire  geologi- 
sition  to  shape  the  le^slation  of  the  coun-  cal  products  of  the  country.  A  plan  has 
try  more  than  has  hitherto  been  done,  to  been  proposed  at  the  Hague,  for  draining 
meet  the  necessities  of  her  oppressed  and  the  Zuyaer  Zee.  Its  waters  are  to  be 
impoverished  millions.  Parliament  will  separated  from  the  North  Sea  by  an  im- 
be  forced  to  give  the  matter  at  least  a  por-  mense  dyke.  The  estimated  cost  of  the 
tion  of  its  attention.  work  is  about  ^,000,000.   .  Feaia  have 

Of  LrrxRAiiT  novelties,  we  find  little  been  entertained  for  the  safety  of  the  Arddc 

mention.    No  new  books  of  any  import-  Expedition,   under    Sir   John   Franklin, 

ance  have  been  issued,  nor  are  any  promis-  which  is  probably  locked  up  in  the  ice  of 

ed.    A  new  volume  of  Southey's  *  Doc-  the  frozen  regions.     Hon.  T.  Grenville, 

tor'  has  been  published,  and  will  probably  whose  decease  is  announced,  made  a  will, 

be  at  once  re-issued  in  this  country.    An  in  which  he  said  that,  as  a  great  part  of 

interesting  volume  of  Travels  in  the  Inte-  his  truly  splendid  library  bad  been  pur- 

rior  of  Brazil,  by  Gardner,  has  also  been  chased  from  the  profits  of  a  sinecure  office 

fublished.  A  valuable  history  of  Modern  given  to  him  by  the  public,  he  felt  bound 
taly,  and  especially  of  military  and  politi-  to  give  it  to  the  British  Museum,  for  the 
cal  events  in  that  country,  durii  g,  and  use  of  the  public.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
since  Napoleon's  time,  has  been  issued  in  that  all  the  sinecurists  have  not  an  equally 
the  form  of  Memoirs  of  General  Pepb,  just  sense  of  their  duty  to  the  public, 
written  by  himself,  in  which  are  included  The  Bishop  of  Ely  lately  purchased  for  a 
many  interesting  and  striking  personal  few  shillings  an  old  painting,  which  turns 
sketches  of  the  men  and  incidents  of  the  out  to  be  a  genuine  likeness  of  Shakspeare. 
French  Revolution.  Two  new  volumes  of  Eugene  Sue  has  resumed  his  Memoirs  of  a 
Barriere's  Library  of  Memoirs  relating  Valet  de  Chambre,  in  the  Constitutionnd. 
to  the  history  of  France,  during  the  eigh-  It  was  suspended  by  the  proprietors  of  that 
teenth  century,  have  been  printed  in  Paris,  paper,  on  the  ground  of  its  obscenity  and 
Attempts  have  been  made,  with  a  good  immorality.  The  Literary  Gazette  pro- 
degree  of  success,  to  establish  free  schools,  nounces  it  a  miserable  failure.  Balzac  has 
and  free  reading-rooms,  for  the  laboring  just  completed,  in  the  same  paper,  his  new 
classes  in  the  city  of  London.  The  expe-  romance,  entitled  *  Les  Parens  Panvree'— 
riment,  however,  is  yet  too  recent  and  in-  said,  Inr  the  same  critical  authority,  to  be 
complete  for  its  results  to  be  predicted  one  of  his  most  remarkable  productions, 
withany  considerable  degree  of  confidence.  The  French  parliament  allows  between 
The  English  papers  display,  what  seems  £15,000  and  £20,000  per  annum,  to  die 
to  us,  a  very  petty  and  unreasonable  jea-  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  for  the  en- 
lousy  of  the  French  discovery  of  the  new  couragement  of  literary  men,  and  gives  aa- 
planet,  as  if  they  must,  of  necessity,  carry  nually  nearly  £150,000  for  the  purchase 
national  antipathies  into  the  region  of  of  pictures  and  other  works  of  art.  There 
sclenca  They  are  now  commenting,  vrith  are  now  1,302,620  engravings  in  the  Royal 
much  store  malice  than  good  sense,  upon  Library. 

a  note  to  one  of  Leverrier's  works,  in  which        We  would  gladly  extend  oar  summary  ef 

he  insists  upon  the  duty  of  naming  the  the  Foreign  Miscellany  of  the  month,  bat 

planet  Herschell,  after  its  discoverer ;  he  the  late  date  of  the  arrival  of  the  packet, 

is  charged  with  having  in  this  sought  to  and  the  necessity  of  sending  the  Review 

establish  an   available  precedent  for  his  to  press,  renders  it  impossible  to  do  so. 

own  case.    The  English  are  striving  hard  We  hope   hereafter  to  ao  more  justice  to 

to  give  tome  other  name  than  Leverrier  to  this  department 
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CRITICAL  NOTICES. 

PoKMt:  By  Wii.f.TAit  Cuixcif  Brtant.  heroic  ttnddle ;  or  of  those  factitious  ef* 

Philadelphia :  Carej  k.  Hart,  1846.  fects  of  dress,  whiskers,  large  eyes,  little 

mouths,  &,c.  &c.,  so  frequent  in  these  il* 

That  admirable  works  should  be  eleeant-  lustrations,  and  evidently  contracted  from 

ly  printed  and  illustrated  hardly  needs  to  a  study  not  of.  nature,  but  of  modern  Ger- 

M  remarked.    As  far  as  clear  priutinx,  man     en^vings,   would    perhaua   haTe 

choice  paper,  and  elegant  binding  will  add  been  avoided  by  the  artist  ha^  he  been 

to  the  measure  of  a  lxx>k,  these  poems,  of  engaged  on  a  historical  painting  in  which 

the  saadest  and  sweetest  of  our  Lyrists,  his  reputation  was  at  stake ;  but  this  vol* 

have  received  such  addition.     To  open  a  ume  of  poems  is  certain  to  go  down  to 

bir  page,  and  read  a  large,  clear,  jetty  let-  posterity,  by  reason  of  the  precious  matter 

ter,  la  not  only  a  luxury,  but  a  real  help  to  which  it  contains ;  and  along  with  it  go 

the  reader,  who  may  take  in  with  ease,  and  these  very  mediocre  illustrationt  with  the 

feel  a  whole  poem  at  a  ^ance ;  which  in  a  artbfs  name  at  the  bottom, 

newspaper,  or  sixpenny  volume,  he  would  — 

read  brokenly  and  with  loes.  First  PrineipaU  of  Chemutry^  for  the, 

The  illustrations  of  this  volume  are,  un*  %iue  of  Colleges  and    Schools.    With 

happily,  not  in  keeping  with  the  binding  more   than  two  hundred  illustrations, 

aad  typography.    The  illustrations  in  the  By  Benjamin    Siluman   jr.  M.  A. 

edition  of  Longfellow,  issued  by  the  same  Professor  in  Gale  College  of  Science  aa 

are  very  beautiful;  but  these  are  applied    to    the    Arts.     New    Haven, 


scarcely  above    mediocrity,   and    by   no        Durrie  &.  Peck,  1847.    Boston,'  Crocker 
the  things  to  be  expected  from  the        &>  Brewster.    Philadelphia,  Loumis  & 


painter  of  Cromwell's  Iconoclasts.  Not-  Peck. 
withstandin|(  this  artist  has  produced  an 
htstoocal  picture  full  of  excellence,  per-  That  a  book  of  science  should  be  written 
haps  inde^  the  best  of  its  kind  ever  paint*  and  issued  at  New  Haven  is  certainly  noth- 
ed  in  America,  namely,  the  picture  of  ing  remarkable ;  the  only  wonder  is  that 
"'Cromwell's  soldiers  destroying  the  or na-  there  are  no  more  of  them  from  that 
tteots  of  a  cathedral  ;**  lately  exhibited  in  source.  Where  Yale  College  is,  should 
New  York ;)  in  these  illustrations  of  Bry-  perhaps  be  the  seat  and  source  of  science 
aat*s  poems  he  discovers  nothing  of  the  tor  the  country.  Meanwhile  here  is  a  very 
fire  and  genius  of  that  composition.  The  compact  and  very  accurate  treatise  of 
designs  are  full  of  grievous  faults,  not  only  chemistry,  composed  in  ereat  part  by  the 
ef  sentiment  and  idea,  but  even  of  draw-  son  of  the  author  of  the  first  considerable 
iag  and  foreshortening :  a  thing  not  to  be  work  on  that  science  published  in 
looked  for.  It  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  America.  The  larger  Chemistry  of  Pro- 
inacciiracies  which  an^  eye  ma;|r  detect,  fessor  Silliman  diffused  a  knowledge  of 
Aa  artint  who  values  his  reputation  will  this  liberal  and  inestimable  science  over 
show  his  hand  as  well  in  these  as  in  the  country;  rescued  it  from  pedantry 
works  of  greater  note.  No  small  etchings  and  obscurity ;  made  it  popular  and  re- 
comparable  with  Albert  Durers ;  no  gro-  spectable ;  and  as  a  natural  consequence, 
tcsquee  so  elegant  as  Raphael's.  A  mas-  no  science  is  more  studied,  or  better  un- 
ter's  hand  appears  in  the  least  things ;  a  derstood  on  this  side  the  Atlantic.  But 
BOQf  of  Shakspeare*s ;  a  drawing  of  Salva-  the  l>ooks  of  science  esteemed  most  admi- 
tor's ;  a  pen  sketch  of  Da  Vinci ;  every-  rable  in  their  day  fkll  quickly  out  of  their 
where,  the  observation  of  truth  and  na-  place  unless  they  are  perpetually  revised, 
tore  —  the  absence  of  imitation,  the  augmented,  and  expurgated  with  the  ad- 
pretence  of  a  disciplined  understanding,  vance  of  knowledge.  The  Chemistry  of 
are  evident.  Lavoisier  and  the  first  editions  of  Berze- 
No  one  has  much  respect  for  what  are  lius  have  taken  their  place  among  histoH- 
caOed  •*  hncf  pieces,"  that  is  to  say  cal  matter  upon  the  shelf,  and  the  works 
nisccs  which  iUostrate  nothing ; — nor  for  of  Faraday  and  Graham  succeed  them  up- 
fllastratioos  which  do  for  poetry  what  po-  on  the  table.  To  keep  pace  in  some  de« 
•try  most  do  for  itself :— An  illustration  of  gree  with  the  progress  of  theory  and  dis* 
a  poem  should  give  only  the  quieter  and  eovery  this  new  manual  has  been  pre- 
pare classical  scenes,  and  if  possible  avoid  pared ;  not  exactly  an  A  B  C  book,  but 
•zpesitioas  of  violent  passions  and  emo-  calculated  for  those  who  wish  to  know  the 
'  sose  of  the  inevitable  failure  to  gr^t  facts  and  the  leading  principles  of 
Aotion  in  picture.  The  appear-  file  science,  as  a  companion  for  the  iectura 
of  tlM  lay  tera  stillbesi,  the  inter*  room,  and  the  study.  The  last  third  of 
tta  tbaatncal  stare,  tbm  the  voluma  is  a  vary  eoncisd  and  scitB- 
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tific  treatise  of  Organic  Chemistry  by  Mr.  fail.  Yet  «« The  Roman  Traitor,"  while  it 
Thomas  Hunf,  formerly  assistant  in  the  does  fall  greatly  below  Mr.  Bulwer's  pro- 
laboratory  of  Yale  College,  and  bnt  late-  duclion,  as  a  work  of  imaginatire  intellect, 
ly  appointed  Chemist  to  the  Mineralogical  is  by  no  means  a  failure.  It  has  little  of 
survey  of  the  Canadas.  Neither  parts  of  that  vastncss,  variety,  and  dusky  splendor, 
the  volume  enter  much  upon  theory,  or  which  we  have  said  characterize  the  ex- 
deUin  the  reader  with  historical  or  hypo-  aggerated.  but  singularly  impressive  de- 
thetical  remarks.  The  authors  are  both  scripiion  of  the  last  days,  burial,  and  death 
practical  chemists,  familiar  with  the  the-  of  a  Roman  city ;  but  by  selecting  a  strik- 
*^7.  ?°^.  *^®^*^  °f  ^^^^^  science ;  a  fact  ing  historical  character,  an  age  nearly  at 
which  will  enable  the  reader  to  put  full  the  height  of  luxury  and  power,  and  a 
confidence  in  the  work.  crisis  in  the  republic;  familiar  to  every 
The  public  have  been  sufficiently  gulled  reader  of  a  common  school  reading- book, 
and  abused  with  sham  treatises  of  chemis-  Mr.  Herbert,  by  the  aid  of  a  very  ample 
try  and  other  sciences,  compiled  by  book-  classic  knowledge,  and  an  imagination 
makers  alike  ignorant  of  science  and  which  sees  its  own  pictures  clearly,  hat 
J°^f*^y-  I^  J8  shameful  that  a  people  so  produced  a  book  vigorous,  instructive,  and 
fond  of  troth  as  we  are  should,  in  the  very  full  of  interest.  The  character  of 
knowlwige  of  that  very  quality,  be  perpe-  Catiline  is  produced  with  a  good  deal  of 
tually  deluded  with  a  class  of  books  useful  power  and  historic  truthfulness  ;  and  his 
only  to  book  traders  and  the  compilers  abandoned,  unhappy,  high-souled  daughter. 
Who  are  employed  by  them.  Fortunately  Lucia,  is  a  creation,  original  and  affecting, 
we  have  had  several  treatises  which  may  though  somewhat  improbable.  The  young 
l>e  relied  on,  and  which  approach  the  hero  and  heroine,  (lovers :  silicet,  every 
standard  of  modern  theory;  among  the  novel  must  have  a  pair,)  are  of  less  interest, 
most  trustworthy  of  these  are  those  of  but  very  well  drswn.  The  great  consul, 
Kane,  (by  Draper,)  of  Graham,  and  the  Cicero,  is  well  presented;  and  many 
less  voluminous  epitome  which  is  the  sub-  glimpses  into  the  structure,  scenes,  and 
ject  of  this  notice.  manners  of   that  Rome  of  the  Republic. 

Tk     n           fww^  • are  given  with  much  effect.    The  greatness 

me  Jtaman  TIraitor ;  a  Historical  Ro-  of  the  Roman  patriotic  spirit  is  strongly 

mance.    By   Hknrt  Wiixiam  Her-  portrayed  throughout;  nor  have  we  read, 

BERT.    New  York,  Taylor  &  Co.  for  some  time,  a  more  striking  and  affect- 

We  took  up  these  volumes  with  expect-  '"?  ■*^J®'   ****".  ^^^^  ©f  Roman  justice, 

ations,  on  the  whole,  of  finding  it  a  failure  ^^^^^  ^"®  patrician  father  binds  his  degrad- 

Two  or  three  ficUUous  works  from  the  same  ^  "°."»  '"^  condemns  his  head  to  the  block 

author,  had,  indeed,  poesessed  much  in-  — P"v;tely,  in  the  presence  of  his  ances- 

terest,  and  considerable  merit;  but  classical  J^  f^«x»— a"d  his  sister,  with  tears  and 

fiction  is  a  dangerous  field,  and  success  in  ^^  }^^  kiss,  severs  his  bands  with  her 

any  other  department  of  fiction  would  not  po"**""*  ^^  gives  to  him  the  dagger,  that 

auger  succen  in  this.    The  writer  here  "f  ^aj  not "  perish  like  a  slave,  by  a  slavish 

must  not  only  be  a  thorouirh  scholar,  but  5-     '  \!j"*  'tS^  himself  to  the  heart,  and 

pow€«i  that  fine  power  of  tie  imagination,  ^%:  i»^?  »  ^;'\!'"'!'  ^^  ^'''^^\ '"      ^ 

which  can  withdraw  him,  bodily,  so  far  .  ^"®  ^V^^  °^  ^**®  ^^^  ^®  *J"*^«  ■"®- 

into  the  distance  of  the  antique,  as  to  make  ^V®"'*    ^^^^  passages,  especially  among 

him  lose  all  vwion  of  the  present  with  its  .     •entimental  parts,  are  feeble ;  some- 

utterly  new  forms  and  customs,  and  be-  Jl™**'  ^*l**'" '.  ^^^V  P»»«^e«  »«  «>»«- 

come,  for  the  time,  one  of  that  ancient  ^.  "8:  to  free  in  coloring,  though  a  true 

world,  curiously  obeerving,  and,  as  it  were.  P'^^twe  of  those  licentious  times  could  not 

taking  upon  himself  their  habiU.  their  '^^^^  **®  ^"^^  otherwise ;   and  there  is 

manners,  their  thoughts,  feelines.  fancies.  JPP.^^ent  throughout,  a  want  of  breadth  and 

their  daily  public  and  domestic  life     Mr  '®'**»"ty  of   invention,   and    constructive 

Bulwer,  with  his  fine  classic  perception!  P°'^«''-    But  we  are  glad  that  so  successful 

and  an    imagination  whose  far  horizons  V^  ?J?®™Pl  ""■  *^*"  ^^^^  ^^  reproduce 

wore   dusky  and   mist-clotfded.  but    all  intelligently,  and  with  historic  truth,  any 

kindUd  and  glowing— thus  the  better  fitted  P^^tion  of  the  classical  ages, 

to  evoke  in  vaster  and  more  suitable  pro-  „.  ^         -,.    «  "T"^  .     .-  , 

IKMtions,  the  distant  forms  of  that  antique  ^"jJ?!^  *v '*«  Revolt  of  the  JVetherlande, 

life— was  enabled  to  set  the  Later  Roman  ^^^'^^  "^  ereeution  of  Counts  Eg. 

age,  the  imperial,  before  us  with  singular  ^J  ^^  ^^l   ^!*?  '^^^^«^«  of 

magnificence  and  power.    But    to   rival  J^nttoerp,    Translated  from  the  German 

"The  Last  Days  of  Pompeu"  which,  with  ^  Frederick  Schiller,  by  the  Rev.  A.  J. 

all  lU  faults,  was  so  entirely  the  irreatest  ^'  ^o"  "'•<>''•  M.  A.    New  York,  Har- 

achievement  of  the  kind  thus  far,  was,  of  P®*"  *  Brothers.  1847. 

•f  ITV  "i^  ««P«cted ;  while  to  fall  far  Histories  have  been  written  within  the 

iMort  of  It  cottU  seem  UtUe  else  than  to  last  ctotury,  for  so  many  diilmnt  put^ 
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po»et  bctidefl  the  viraple  and  mtural  one  of  '<  Woman's  mini  on,"  and  Woman's  Poii<» 

CMnmnnicating  knowledge,  the  reader  it  tion;  and    a  sixth  on  the  relative  posi. 

anwiltiog  to  commit  himself  to  any,  with-  tion  of  Mothers  and  Gorernesses  in  £ng- 

oot  some  previotn  acquaintance  with  the  land. 

antbor's  character,  and  with  his  probahle  The  author  of  these  well-known  Essays 

ifitcntionii.    It  happens,  fortunateW  for  the  has  the  merit  of  sentiment  without  senti- 

reader  in  this  instance,  that  the  character  mentality ;  taste   without  fastidiousness; 

snd  virtues  of  the  author  are  so  well  known  learning  without  pedantry.    She  is  full  of 

iod  esteemed,  and  indeed  the  fame  of  the  human  sympathy   without    being  a  hu* 

work  eo  well  established,  as  a  history  of  manitariant  and  can  eulogiie  an  artist  or 

the  struggles  of  a  brave  people  for  their  a  man  of  letters,  without  making  herself 

liberty,  by  an  historian  himself  an  enthu-  or  her  subject  ridiculous, 

■iastic  lover  of  freedom,  and  of  humanity,  «_ 

the  comment  or  the  eulogimn  of  the  critic  -  ...      ..           ,^      ,,     .       t»    .  r"-— * 

is  hardly  needed  to  call  Mteotion  to  it     It  •^"i5'^''V'*r  ^"^ '^''''^^V   ^,^'/    T^' 

is  declared  by  rood  iudees  to  be  a  well  •advanced  Letaoiu  tn   Mental  <^rtm- 

•ritten,    •iMilTaiid    ieonine    bUtory.  •"f"'-    P>"  Second^u/M  anrf  £xam. 

tiioted  bylh.  .pirit  of  no  kind  of  wih  pIf'MPrattuetnlVnUenJIrUhmiUc. 

.or  p^liticl  theory ;  onlen  it  be  to.5  ^'"'  ^-nmon  and  High  School*.    By 


p«:^>T;»pectforthef.i'nt.he«rtedle«deni  F"=i's»«c    A.    Abam..   Principal   of 

Sftbebrai^  Netherlander..  ?"?!'"'•' i^p"t'^?il'«'"'*"-    J^"'"'"'*"'^ 

_____  by  Daniel  Bixby,  1846. 

Fpaniwrds    and    their    Country.     By  a  good  school-book  is  a  very  diflScult 

RjCBARD  Ford,  author   of  the  Hand-  thing  to  write ;  but  when  once  it  has  been 

book    of   Spain.      Wiley  &    Putnam's  written,  and  has  approved  itself  of  genuine 

Library     of     Choice     Reading.      No.  merit,  its  usefulness,  whether  we  regard 

LXXXIV.    New  York,  1847.  the  extent  or  permanency  of  it,  is  very 

...  great.    In  a  country  where  education  is  a 

In   the  present  condition  of  criticism,  matter  of  so  much  importance  as  it  is  with 

when    literary  philanthropism  eulogizes  ^^  jt  it  hardly  possible  to  scrutinize  the 

svemhiog    that    has  the  least  apparent  merits  of  school-books  too  closely,  or  to 

speck  of  good  in  it,  and  if  the  contents  of  reward  too  highly  the  author  of  one  which 

a  book  are  too  bad  or  silly  to  be  spoken  of,  has  been  thoroughly  thought  out,  and  skill- 

the  ready  made  eulogy  is  projected  over  fuUy  adapted  in  its  details.    « Euclid'  has 

^  typography  and  binding,  it  is  of  little  maintained  its  position  in  the  schools  for 

beiie6t-  to  an  author  to  praise  his  book,  ^gcs ;  and  we  see  no  reason  why  *  Col- 

without  presenting  by  way  of  proof  some  burn's  First  Lessons  in  Arithmetic,  may 

considerable  portion  of  its  contents ;  but  not  be  studied  by   American  boys,  one 

as  in  this  instance  our  limits  forbid  quo-  thousand  years  hence,  on  the  banks  of  the 

tations  we  must  content  ourselves  with  the  Columbia— some  may  hope,  in  the  "  Halls 

■wal  common-places,  and  simply  say  that  of  the  Montezumas!"     These    thoughts 

we  have  seldom  read  a  more  entertaining  have  been  suggested  to  us  by  an  inspection 

tnteXer'a    book  than  this.    The  style  is  of  the  book  before  us.    We  have  examined 

Bullish,   and  spirited;   the  remarks   on  it  with  care,  and  with  much  satisfaction  ; 

Banners  full  of  observation,  (though  some-  j|s  methods  are  evidently  founded  on  a 

times  interlarded  with  a  kind  of   jockey  viprous  and  thorouch  analysis,  and  com- 

«rcasm,  tasting  of  the  stable  and  the  ken-  prise   some    valuable    improvements    on 

•el ;)  and  the  matter  of  the  book  instruc-  fhose  taught  in  the  old  arithmetics.    The 

tive ;  presenting  a  very  lively  picture  of  author    has   devoted   half  the    work    to 

the  Spaniards  and  their  country.      The  mental  arithmetic.    Wisely  enough— for 

anthor  is  an  Englishman,  and  the  book  it-  facility  in  calculation  is  an  unspeakable 

•elf  to  all  appearance  a  reprint.  convenience ;  or  rather  it  would  be,  if  our 

schools   useil    arithmetics   which    would 

Memoirt  and  Euayt,  Ultutrative  of  Art  ^  give  the  proper  development  to  the  math- 

LUerature^  and  Social  Manners.    By  cmatical  faculty.     Then  apin,  the  princi- 

Mrs.  Jameson.     No.  LXIV.  of  Wiley  &  pies  involved  in  most  of  the  important 

Potman's  Library  of  Choice  Reading,  rules   are    explained    in    the    first   part 

New  York,  1S47.  Another    noticeable    merit;   for  teachert 

universally  find,  we  think,  that  boys  com- 

This  volume  contains  several  agreeable  prehend  these  principles  more  readily  in 

ciajs,  one,  oo  the  House  of  Titian,  an-  examples  which  they  can  manage  mentally, 

sthcr   a    critical     Memoir    of     Adelaid  than  in  those  which  require  the  slate  and 

Keable,  an  actress  and  singer  of  the  eel*  pencil.    When  these  are  once  thoroughly 

ebrsicd  Kemble  family  ;  an  account  of  the  mastered,  they  can,  of  course,  be  used  in 

Xaathian  marbles  in  the  British  Museum  ;  any  way.    It  may  be  remarked,  too,  that 

«•  ii^  gemiw  oC  Waibtngton    AUston ;  the  author  hat  arranged  his  tnbjects  in  the 
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order  of  tbair  depeodtnco;  and  be  hm  whataflboUdly  pwijipted  in  the  begJoniBg, 

tocceeded  (in  fome  important  particnUn,  with  a  mantle  clamcally  thrown  orer  her 

better  than  moat  writera  of  aome  worka)  in  ahonldera,  and  band  preaaed  upon  her  bo- 

ftxiog  on  the  truly  adentific,  and,  there-  aom,  aa  if  to  giro  emphaaia  to  the  ezprea- 

fore,    the   aimpleet    metboda ;    and   the  aion  beneath :  **  Henceforth,  to  holier  pnr- 


aereral  aeriea  of  qoeationa  are  ao  arranged,  poaea,  I  pledge  mjpelT* — meaning  that  aha 

aa  to  lead  by  natural  atepa  from  eaay  and  naa  married  a  miaaionar^r.    We  don't  ob- 

•imple,  to  difficult  and  complex  proceaaea.  ject  to  the  fact,  (which  ia  highly  praiae- 

It  la  moatly  in   the  part   devoted   to  worthy,)  but  to  the  ezpreaaion  in  thai 

•*  Menial  Aritkmetie,^  that  the  pecnliar  place.    What  ia  it  to  the  profane  readeia 

t»adlenctea  appear.    The  author'a  deaign  of  **  Fanny  Foreater'a*'  atonca  ? 

and  plan  will  be  apprehended,  in  a  mem-  

anre,  from  the  following  eztracta.  The   Si$Ur$  of  Ckarily,  2   Tola.  gilt. 

■*  It  (the  Arithmetic)  ahould  habituate  Julia  Ormond,  1  toL  gilt    Dunnigan. 

the  pupil  to  perform  with  eaae  and  readi-  New  York. 


mental  operationa  upon   aomewbat 
Urge  numbera.  Well  told  atoriea,  aerring  to  illuatrate 

•«  It  ahould   preaent   theae   operationa  the  tenets  and  practice  of  the  Roman  Cath- 

in  their  natural  form,  freed  from  the  in-  olica.    Beautiful  preaenta  they  will  make 

Terted  and  mechaniod   methodi   which  to  the  followera  of  that  denomination ;  but 

belong,   of    neceaitty,   to   operationa   in  we  cannot  aay,  that  we  think  they  are 

written  arithmetic."  likeW  to  win  over  many  converta.    Aa  ia 

**  It  ahould  train  the  student  to  such  a  usual  in  most  of  theae  books,  much  stress 

^wer  of  apprehending  the  relations  of  ia  laid  upon  the  unity  of  the  church,  with- 

numbers,  as  snail  give  him  an  insight  into  out  adverting  to  the  reason  of  that  unity, 

the  grounds  of  the  rules  of  arithmetic ;  to  wit — implicit  obedience  to  the  will  of 

and.  consequently,  shall  relieve  him  from  one  man,  or  ^t  of  men,  which  will  insure 

dependence  on  these  rules.**  unity  everywhere.    To  those  who  are  de- 

In  a  word,  the  work    is  an  unusually  sirous  of  information  on  the  doctrinea  of 

■killful  union  of  the  mental  calculation,  that  communion,  they  convey  much  infor- 

first  particularly  and  exduaively  taught  by  mation  in  an  agreeable  form. 

Colbom,  with  the  old  system  of  rulea,  

eonfiderably  improved.    And  when  it  ia        ?almo*b  Itauan  Opkra. — ^The   Ital- 

remarked,  Ian  Opera  being  a  purely  scenic  and  musi- 

••  Which  ia  as  true,  aa  truth  baa  been  of  ^KH^^^'^'^V^*  "^.""^^  ^  appreciated 

late  **  •  by  thoae  who  have  a  taste  for  pantomime 

'  and  a  aense  of  muaical  expression.  '  Thoae 

that  one  half  of  the  hopeful  young  gentle-  who  have  a  taste  for  this  mode  of  repre- 

men  graduating  from  our  colleges,  have  aenting  the  harmonies  of  love  and  the  dia- 

but  a  shabby  acquaintance  with  arithroet-  corda  of  hate  by  the  concorda  and  diaa- 

ical   '*  deductions,"   it   will    not   appear  greements  of  musical  notea  modulated  on 

without  reaaon,  tha  we  beg  the  generation  a  theme,  will  find  pleasure,  if  not  extreme 

that  is  to  inatruct  the  generation  that  ia  to  gratification  in   the  Operatic  Drama  ;  to 

he,   aomewbkt   more   essentially   in   the  say  nothing  of  scenery  carri^  to  the  pitch 

principlea  of  this,  or  some  other  scientific  of  a  perfect  deluaion,  and  of  a  graceful 

Dook  aa  good.    There  can  be  no  doubt,  depicting  of  the  paaaiona  by  gesture  and 

that  thia  atudy  is  one  of  the  best  means  of  attitudes.    Apart  from  any  opinion  of  the 

quickening    the   youthful    mind    of    the  Opera  as  it  is  managed  in  New  York  particu- 

nation.**  larly,  we  cannot  but  think  it  an  agreeable 

and  by  no  means  an  immoral  entertainment. 

Jilderbrook  ;  a  collection  of  Wnnny  For*  It  brings  reputable  persona  together  to  en- 

re»ter*$  Village  Sketches,  Poems,  Sre,  joy  a  very  elegant  aort  of  trifling,  not 

By    Miss  Emilt  Chubbuck,  3  vola.  without  ita  uae,  perhapa,  and  cultivates  an 

Boston,  W.  D.  Ticknor  St,  Co.  ear  for  music,  or  creates  one  where  it  did  not 

exiat.    Assemblaffes  of  this  kind  have  the 

We  muatconfesa  we  could  never  diacover  credit  of  promoting  a  humane  and  aocial 

any  of  that  great  merit  in  th?klady'a  writ-  apirit,   if  they    do   nothing   better;  the 

ings,  which  certain  papers  have  accorded  church  is  too  sacred  a  place  for  the  ex- 

to  them.    She  is,  however,  generally  sim-  change  of  courteaies,  or  the  dbplay  of 

pie  and  natural  in  her  atyle,  and  theae  gracea,  the  lecture-room  taaka  the  under- 

aketchea  will  prove  interesting  to  voung  standing,  and  the  theatre  rouses  if  it  does 

people.    The^  are  a  aort  of  farewell  con-  not  often  allay  and  purify  the  sympathies ; 

tribution  to  literature ;  judgnng  from  the  but  for  a  harmless,  sparkling,  folly,  com- 

likenesB  of  the  authoress,  wnicn  is  some-  mend  us  to  the  Opera. 


Tbe  kte  anifil  of  the  steuier  hM  prevented  our  f onushiiig  the  prices  of  metala. 
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EXECUTIVE  USURPATIONS* 


Thb  fiitheTi  of  oor  Coiu^tiition  hoped  A  nttiooal  pi^iidice  pointed  to  the 
that  OUT  mtioiial  ezbtence  would  glide  head  of  the  RepuUic  as  the  source  of 
OBUJoeaqaietstreaii^fertiliziiigthe val-  danger;  and  the  testimony  of  history 
leys  thnmgh  which  it  flowed,  and  re*  °^^  inTcAed  in  its  support, 
ieeting  from  its  bosom  the  image  of  The  fean  of  an  earlier  age  criticised 
liberty  Tobed  in  law.  This  hope  has  been  with  over-scmpoloos  nicely  aproelamap 
in  a  great  measore  realised.  Oar  oniet  tion  of  neutrahty ;  the  alien  and  sedition 
has  been  seldom  distoacted  by  the  clang  laws  were  ascribed  to  the  aspirations  of 
ef  aims.  The  Indian  has  sometimes  Execntire  ambition,  though  more  prob»- 
moved  on  oar  border ;  the  Tripolitaa  bly  the  ofipring  of  the  terror  inspired 
pirate  has  been  made  to  feel  and  fear  the  by  the  parteatoos  aspect  and  events  of 
fngeance  he  ptovdied ;  and  we  have  the  times ;  and  the  daim  of  another 
sTowsfally  vindicated  against  the  ar-  President  to  appoint  a  plenipotei^ary  to 
wynt  chimanl  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Panama  Mission  was  resisted  as  the 
the  seas,  the  rij^fats  which  our  ancestocs  manifestation  of  an  encroaching  spirit 
wrested  froBi  her  giasp.  But  the  pre-  But  these  vagne  apprriiensioDs  were 
miUngtenorofoor  coarse  has  been  peace*  soon  realized  in  more  substantial  dan- 
fid.  Distorbed  by  no  loosings  for  oar  gars.  A  man  who  had  doubtless  ^  de- 
■ewfabovB*  kmds,  we  have lieen  content  served  well  of  the  Republic,"  was  elevat- 
sedakNMly  to  cultivate  and  rear  the  ten-  edto  its  highest  honor  with  an  echit,  pa^ 
der  shoots  of  popular  liberty,  so  auspip  haps  second  %nly  to  the  father  of  his 
finwsly  planted  in  our  midst  We  have  country ;  and  strong  in  the  fevor  of  the 
been  careful  to  dig  around  them,  and  to  people,  he  proclaimed  himself  the  repre- 
hedge  thsffl  in  by  many  defences,  lest  sentative  of  their  sovereignty.  Bysweep- 
they  might  be  louehed  with  too  rude  a  ing  from  oflke  his  political  opponents  he 
hud  bf  those  to  whose  care  thejr  weia  eoosolidated  a  power  with  which  he  af- 
iwwiiitrMl ;  and  we  have  been  quick  tA  terwards,  not  without  success,  assailed 
mart  the  growth  of  every  power  uumieal  the  citadd  of  the  Constitution.  His 
la  their  exislettce.  weapon  proved,  he  wielded  it  to  wiest  from 
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its  legal  gwardiaHRkipthe  pnblic  treasnre ;  national  hatred,  to  take  by  force  what  he 
while,  supported  l^  an  obseqaioas  popn-  failed  to  obtain  by  art  The  sturdy  firm- 
lace,  he  tlmndeTCd  anatbemae  against  ness  of  the  Senate  saved  the  country 
an  insubordhiate  Senate,  and  obliterated  from  this  great  iniquity ;  and  it  soon  be^ 
from  its  journal  the  record  of  his  con-  came  apparent  that  ^  clear  aiitl  unques- 
demnation.  His  patronage  transmitted  tionable "  were  used  in  a  Pickwickian 
his  retainers  and  his  principles  to  his  sense  and  by  no  means  hindered  the 
successor,  who,  with  a  different  natoie  President  from  being  content  with  a  half 
and  a  different  kind  of  capacities,  some-  of  the  ioHole  cf  Or^pn, 
what  ludicrously  strove  to  ape  the  impera-  Was  it  from  mere  chagrin  at  being  so 
tive  strides  of  his  master.  The  nation  headed  off  and  baffled,  that  he  turned 
bore  with  the  lion ;  but  it  revolted  against  again  to  vent  his  spleen  with  more  safety 
the  delegated  authority  of  the  fox.  on  a  feebler  foe  ?  Was  he  animated  with 

A  sad  and  humiliating  interregnum  of  the  hope  of  blending  the  purple  glories 

vacillation  and  folly,  extravagant  preten-  of  war  with  the  paler  lustre  of  diplomatic 

sion  and  feeble  action   disfirusted   the  honors  7    Did  he  think  to  obliteimte  the 

friends   of   constitutional   liberty ;   the  memory  of  his  defeat  in  the  North,  by 

puppet  of  a  faction,  obnoxious  to  none  expanding  with  violence  and  bloodshed 

by  reason  of  his  insignificance,  finaOy  the  limits  of  our  Republic  over  the  ter- 

nnited  the  suffiages  of  his   distracted  ritory  of  our  southern  sister  ?    Or  were 

party ;  and  the  nursery  rhyme  of  the  lion  there  impulses  in  his  breast  of  a  still 

and  die  unicorn  fighting  for  a  crown,  more  unpatriotic  spirit,  of  a  darker  policy, 

will  best  exemplify  and  portray  the  re-  of  a  more  criminal  ambition  ? 
suit  Texas  held  to  the  Nueces,  but  claimed 

HappUy  seated  above  his  peers,  this  to  the  Rio  del  Norte,  against  the  equal 

person  hastens  to  display  the  superiority  claim  and  the  actual  possession  of  Mex- 

of  fortune  over  merit,  by  announcing  his  ico  ;  and  while  Congress  had  declared 

accession  to  **  this   distinguished  con-  the  limits  of  Texas  a  matter  for  negotia- 

aidenttion,"  at  an  earlier  age  than  the  tion,  the  President,  eluding  its  restraint 

most  eminent  of  his  predecessors.    The  by  not  adunff  its  leave,  determined  to 

diffidence  of  his  ability  to  discharffe  the  seiie  on  the  dispi^  territoij  to  the  ut- 

duties  of  Ms  high  station,  which  ne  so  termost  limits  which  nmitiation  could 

modestly  expressed  and  his  svpporterB  so  possibly  give,  and  planted  his  cannon  at  a 

keenly  fislt,  nas  been  amply  iustified  by  point  whence  they  shoitly  after  battered 

the  event,  and  has  redoonded  equally  to  a  Mexican  town.    The  collision  which 

the  honor  of  his  frankness  and  his  pene-  this  position  rendered  inevitable,  was  be- 

tration.*  ffun  by  our  troops.    The  insane  cry  of 

Endowed  with  no  beneficent  genius  to  American  bkxKl  shed  on  American  soil, 

Uess  his  kind,  yet  feverishly  anxious  to  extorted  from  Conffress  an  act  whose 

aignaliie  the  fleeting  years  of  his  poww,  false  reeitol  kid  to  Sie  charge  of  Mexico 

a£l  dv^  admonishea  of  the  commg  of  the  war  the  President  had  beffon :  and  un- 

that  official  nifffat  when  no  roan   can  der  its  authority  he  hastened  to  execute 

work,  he  has  mwn  an  activity  in  evil-  bis  schemes  of  conoueet 
doing  hi  beyond  the  expectations  of  his        A   general   with   a  thonsaud   men 

bitterest  foes.  hastened  through  a  thousand  miles  of 

Strong  in  the  confidence  which  igno-  forest  to  Santa  Fh ;  a  sloop-of-war  ap- 

rmce  inures,  he  essayed  in  the  unproved  peared  off  Monterey,  and  a  detachment  of 

■nns  of  diploinacy  to  measure   passes  marines  marched  to  the  City  of  Ansels  ; 

with  Great  Britain,  for  aft  uncumvable  a  piMllanimous    covemor  of  A^xico 

**  wholeness  of  wiMeness  "  which  abler  fied ;  and  without  £e  firing  of  a  sun,  m 

administrations,  if  patriotic  enough  to  viriw  of  these  ocTt,  California  and  New 

desire,  had  not  been  skillful  eno^gfh  to  Mexico,  ten  decrees  square,  and  peopled 

win.    From  no  trouble  of  conscience,  as  by  100,000  inhabitants,  were  treatea  as 

hayinf^  at  the  risk  of  bloodshed  asserted  conquered  territory.     Tlie  oonqnerinfr 

a  ekim  bet  partially  fbnnded  in  equity,  commanders,  in  July  and  August,  at  Mon- 

hot  simply  from  discovering  thai  he  had  terey,  the  City  of  An^ls  and  Santa  F^,  ie- 

mistahen  his  vocation,  he  turned  to  in-  sued  their  proclamations,  whose  similar* 

yoke  the  aid  of  the  coarser  and  moro  fa-  ity  sufficiently  refers  them  to  a  coomion 

miliar  weapons  of  popular  passions  and  origin.  They  concur  in  declaring  the  de- 

*  See  f  aaogartl  Address. 
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ftitmoito  of  Celifornift  and  New  Mexico,  tual  popular  xesistance;  and  the  muxw 

m  their  full  limits,  to  belong  to  the  United  mure  of  discontent  die  away  in  the  dia^ 

Stites ;  in  promising  the  inhabitants  per-  tance,  long  ere  they  could  reach  us. 

feet  security  of  freeoom  and  property ;  in  We  must  assume,  then,  that  the  peopl# 

■Murinff  them  of  the  intention  of  the  of  California  and  New  Mexico  have  a4> 

United  States  to  provide  them  vAih  free  cepted  the  terms  offered  by  the  procln- 

gotemments,  similar  to  its  other  terri-  mations— and  that  awed  by  our  anna, 

tories.    Stockton  calls  on  the  people  to  or  won  bv  our  blandishments,  the^  have 

elect  their  magistnites,  and  proclaims  submitted  to  a  force  which  they  found  it 

himsdf  protector  till  the  definitive  ea-  vain,  or  which  they  felt  disinchned  to  re- 

tahtishment  of  the  promised  government;  sist    It  is,  therefore,  a  conquered  teiri- 

wfaile  Kearney  continues  me  existing  tory,  received  into  the  allegiance  and  pio> 

officers,  but   tenders   the   oath  of  af  tection  of  the  conqueror;  and  as  such,  the 

legiance,  claims  the  inhabitants  as  cUi"  President  in  his  message  regards  it 

S7U  of  the  United  States,  and  denounces  The  l^[al  results  of  wis  state  of  things 

to  penaUiet  cf  treason  against  those  in  have  been  the  subject  of  embittered  con- 

uins  against  his  authority.  troversy,  thou^  uiere  would  seem  little 

In  each  territory,  regular  govemments  difficulty  in  defining  the  rights  and  rega- 
ire  m  fuU  and  undisturbed  operation,  or-  lations  which  the  law  of  nations  derives 
pmzed  under  the  forms,  though  hardly  from  the  conquest,  submission  and  accept- 
HDbued  with  the  spirit,  of  American  ance  of  a  hostile  province, 
ibeity.  The  0^;amc  Law,  purporting  The  presence  of  our  victorious  eaglee, 
to  have  been  ordamed  by  the  government  when  resistance  has  subsided  into  sub- 
of  the  United  States  for  the  territory  of  mission,  seems  clearly  to  cany  with  it 
New  Mexico,  merits  a  closer  examination  the  national  sovereignty.  For  allegiance 
bf  its  daborate  minuteness  of  detail,  and  is  the  correlative  of  sovereignty,  which 
tsit  final  and  permanent  aspect  which  is  the  right  to  command  obedience,  and 
belies  the  temporar^^  character  it  assumes  involves  duty  of  protection.  Where  that 
oo  its  face.  In  it  we  recognize  the  can  no  longer  be  afforded,  obedience  can 
hneaments  of  our  venerable  Constitution,  no  loqger  he  exacted ;  and,  consequently, 
and  smile  to  see  the  forms  of  liberty  im-  allegiance  can  no  longer  exist  To  de- 
posed as  a  boon  by  the  despotism  of  a  maim  obedience  of  people  beyond  the 
eooqneror.  sphere  of  protection,  wod  in  the  power  of 

A  goivenior  supported  by  his  secreta-  the  enemy,  would  be  to  expect  the  vali- 
nes <^  war  and  the  treasury ;  supreme  quished  to  subdue  the  victor,  and  tlie 
and  inferior  tribunals  for  the  interpreta-  weak  to  subvert  the  law  which  subjects 
tkm  of  the  law ;  a  legislative  body,  con-  him  to  the  strong.  By  the  militury  oe- 
ititiited  with  aU  the  forms  of  an  uoper  cupation  of  a  province  and  the  submis- 
and  a  lower  chamber,  the  terms  of  wnose  sion  of  the  inhabitants,  though  the  war 
nembers  respectively  continue  for  four  rage  in  other  parts  of  the  empire,  here  it 
and  two  years ;  constitute  the  apparatus  has  ceased ;  ^by  the  surrender,  the  inha- 
of  a  government  which  has  sprung  up  in  bitants  pass  under  a  tempc^ary  allegiance 
the  wildemefls  like  the  prophet's  gourd,  to  the  conquering  government"*  it  fol- 
ito  offioera  supported  by  competent  saUi-  lows  the  power  to  enforce  obedience,  and 
nea,  and  its  powers  unlimited,  save  by  the  duty  to  afford  protection.  The  war 
the  sole  conoition  that  it  can  enact  no  is  considered  just  on  both  sides ;  might  is 
kw  inconsistent  with  those  of  the  United  taken  for  the  index  rather  than  the  source 
State? ;  and  the  whole  is  authenticated  of  right ;  and  the  power  to  compel  obe- 
as  "dooe^  by  virtue  of  authority  con-  dience  is  held  to  prove  the  right  to  reauiie 
fipried  on  its  author  by  the  Government  of  it.  Conquest  may  be  the  mother  of  legi- 
t%e  Cnited  States.  timate  government;  but  its  portentous 

Congress  has  certainly  authorized  no  offspring  is  unshackled  despotism.    This 

sach  proceedings ;  we  must  then  look  result  is  more  easily  acquiesced  in  by  the 

for  the  authority  whence  they  emanated,  reason,  when  tho  submission  is  in  pursn- 

to  the  President  and  his  cabinet  ance  of  a  proclamation,  a  manifissto,  or  a 

These  govemments  are  churned  by  the  capitulation,  and  these  fall  within  the  ac- 

Ailainistimtion  to  have  gone  quietly  into  knowledged  province  of  a  mere  military 

operation.     We  hear,  in  fact,of  noeffec-  commander.f    From  that  time  they  b^ 

*  4  Wktst  B.  JM»  WhmL  lot  Lav,  Sd«-(m.  f  Wheat  lot  Law,  pt  iii.  c  it.  ^9. 
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fcome  rotjects  of  the  conqaenng  power,  kaves  in  full  force  the  cti?t7  law,  tiH 

%jid  are  "  bound  by  rach  laws,  tuia  snch  changed  by  some  poative  act  of  (Ae  new 

tmly  as  it  may  recognize  or  impoee ;  for  sovereign,    Forelgnjnrists  reiterate  these 

^ben  there  is  no  protection,  or  allegiance,  principles,  and  we  inherit  them  with  oor 

or  sovereignty,  there  can  be  no  cuim  to  Enn^ean  civilization, 
obedience.'*  In  deqxidc  countries  no  question  can 

But  the  allegiance  which  conquest  arise  respecting  the  branch  to  which 

confers,  is  only  and  confessedly  tempo-  these  high  powers  appertain.  In  England 

my.*    Though  it  divest  the  vanquished  the  prerogative,  drawn  from  precedents  of 

of  his  title  to  the  province,  it  bestows  the  Tudors  and  Plantagenets,  vests  the 

only  an  inchoate   and  imperfect  right  conquests  of  the  nation,  and  the  power  to 

on  the  victor.    He  may  proclaim  or  an-  rule  them  in  the  King :  and  this  is  not 

nul  what  laws  he  sees  fit,  but  their  force  the  first  jewel  of  the  crown  to  which  our 

is  limited  and  contingent.    In  a  word,  Presidents  have  tunied  a  furtive  but  long- 

his  rights  are  absolute  during  the  war  or  ing  glance.  Mr.  p€^,<bzzled  by  its  splen- 

the  occupancy,  but  entirely  dependent  dor  or  b^rayed  by  his  ignorance,  has 

for  ultimate  va]idit3r  on  the  final  result  arrogated  to  himself  the  highest  prerog»- 

The  origin  of  the  right  is  now  manifest  tives  of  sovereignty.     He  has  mvested 

in  its  effects — ^it  is  a  ri^  of  occupancy  his  subordinate  officers  with  the  robes  of 

resting  on  force,  conferring  temporary  the  Dictator  and  the  Prdtector—4ie  has  by 

allecriance  and  power — but  that  power  his  mere  will  prescribed  laws  to  prostrate 

iiabfe  to  be  obliterated  in  all  its  efiects  by  and  submissive  provinces,  and  reared  on 

the  final  settlement*,^ — conquest  confers  the  the  ruins  of  the  fabric  of  Mexican  em- 

rigju,  which  the  peace  only  confirms,  pire   an    elaborate    structure   of  civil 

But  though  conquest  and  submission  government,  replete  wi^  all  the  attributes 
^ve  such  ample  foirers,  no  further  change  of  power  wrested  or  stolen  from  the  con- 
is  eflfected  than  the  alteration  of  the  poH-  stitutional  guardianship  of  Congress, 
tical  condition  of  the  people,  and  the  laws  We  are  aware  how  much  **aid  and 
which  relate  to  their  political  rights,  comfort"  the  enemy  may  draw  from  a 
With  the  fabric  of  their  fcmner  govern-  knowledge  of  the  bounds  of  Presidential 
roent  fall  the  privileg^eS  it  conferred,  power;  but  high  considerations  of  public 
The  relations  of  the  citizens  to  their  for-  duty  forbid  us  to  be  silent  We  would 
mer  political  functionaries,  or  rulers,  are  gladly  disarm  our  remarios  of  all  edge  of 
dissolved,  and  the  rights  flowing  from  seventy.  Charity  cannot  fail  to  plead 
them  are  cut  off  at  the  fountain,  but  diose  the  early  age  at  which  he  received  this 
of  the  citizens  to  each  other,  their  civil  distinguished  consideration,  the  res  dunt^ 
rights  and  personal  immunities,  and  the  et  r^ni  novitas,  to  a  mind  originally  of 
general  laws  of  the  land  survive  the  de-  no  very  expanded  compass,  and  con- 
luge  of  conquest,  and  operate  unimpaired  tracted  by  long  converse  with  the  lower 
tilTabrogated  by  die  forei^  power.  The  departments  of  the  law :  and  the  amiable 
existing  laws  are  recogmzed  by  silence  ;  diffidence  with  which  he  assumed  his 
they  continue  unless  repealed ;  for  con-  early  honors  will  strongly  incline  us  to 
quest  itself  does  not  repeal  them,  else  the  tenderthe  apostolic  consoling extenuatidb, 
bonds  of  civil  society  would  be  severed,  ^  And  now,  brethren,  I  wot  that  through 
and  anarchy  and  not  rule  the  hour.f  ignorance  ye  did  it*^  But  that  "  an  evil 
Our  domestic  expositions  of  the  law  of  msposition  makes  up  for  youngness  in 
nations,  then,  concur  in  declaring  thai  years" — nuUitia  supplet  <ctaiem  is  a 
conquest,  sttbmission^  and  firm  possession  venerable  maxim ;  attempted  c<Hiceal- 
transfer  a  title  to  all  the  powers  of  save-  ment  reveals  the  consciousness  of  guilt ; 
reignty  to  **  the  Ttew  power  qfthe  State,**  and  we  cannot  but  suspect  that  some 
incnoate,  however,  till  peace  makes  it  glimpse  of  the  enormity  of  his  usurpa- 
'^firm  and  stable ;"  but  till  then  all  the  tions  has  ere  this  shed  its  ray  in  the  dark 
attributes  of  soverei^ty  are  vested  in  the  and  empty  chambers  of  lus  mind.  We 
new  sotereipi,  unlimited  in  extent,  though  freely  impeach  him  before  the  American 
defeasible  in  quality,  and  liable  to  be  an-  people  of^  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors 
nulled  by  the  doctnne  of  post  luminium ;  against  their  liberties  and  honor ;  uid 
yet  the  change  of  sovereignty  by  con-  no  supple  evasions  or  agonizing  contor- 

quest,  while  it  destroys  the  pJiticai  law,  tions  will  avail  him  to  escape  his  doom,  or 

' —  . . 

•  10  Stat.  Pap.  132.  1  Pet  R.  542. 

1 1  Bl.  Con.  107,  Cowp.  R.  309, 1  Pet  R.  542. 
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tp  iHr  fhm  Id*  tboMen  tftis  skirt  «f  rteooqviet,  «r  Mnrender  at  the  end 
NewML  of  the  war:  and  if  neither  occur, 
llieCaofltitvtioiiooDfBrsoDtheGoyeni-  the  acts  of  the  Govemment  are  valid 
oKot  of  the  United  States  the  capacity  from  the  date  of  the  proclamations, 
of  snefaining  all  the  relations  of  peace  The  effoet  of  peace  or  of  a  treaty  is 
or  war  nsmSly  appertaining  to  dvilized  then,  not  to  pass  a  title  hot  to  confirm  a 
Mtions.  In  respect  to  ot&r  nations,  it  defeasible  one  already  vested, 
laakes  tbis  nation  a  nnit :  it  assodatee  it  Bat  in  accordance  with  the  principlea 
to  the  great  repnblic  of  European  and  before  exptained,  though  these  territories 
Aaaerican  states ;  and  in  so  doing  it  are  at  the  absdnte  disposal  and  subject 
vests  it  with  the  powers  and  sulqeds  it  to  the  legislation  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  control  of  tne  law  of  nations,  the  till  its  auUiorized  organs  have  announced 
nnrrittm  wisdoni  of  the  dviUzed  world,  their  dissent,  die  pre-eziBtinff  law  con- 
By  Ibis  Gonstitation  an  act  of  Congress  tinoes  to  de&ie  ana  secure  tne  rights  of 
nav  place  the  United  States  at  war  with  the  inhabitants.  They  become  laws  of 
t  foreign  state ;  and  that  act  vests  the  the  United  States — ^for  they  must  be  the 
Bilkm  with  all  the  belligerent  rights  of  laws  of  some  Bovereign  power  else  they 
acquisition,  agrression  or  defence  which  would  be  without  a  sanction— they  must 
tlie  laws  of  ntmons  recognize.  However  emanate  from  some  authority  by  which 
iBHDoral  or  aggressive,  they  are  covered  they  may  be  enforced.  Territory  thus 
W  a  teehnicaf  validity  which  exempts  acouired,  says  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
then  from  the  charge  and  the  punish-  Judge  Story,  is  not  entitled  to  self- 
Bient  of  illegality.  government,  nor  is  it  subject  to  the  juris- 
The  right  to  acquire  territory  by  con-  diction  of  any  state.  It  must  therefore 
qnert  is  one  of  the  results  of  war ;  and  be  under  the  dominion  of  the  Union,  or 
the  Coiisdtntion,  by  vesting  the  govern-  it  would  be  without  any  govemment  at 
it  created  with  the  power  of  waging  all.  The  power  to  ^em  is  involved  in 
and  coodnding  treaties,  may  be  the  capadtjr  to  ac(}uire  territory  l^  cob- 
'  ft>  have  b^towed  the  rignt  of  quest  or  treaty:  it  must  enure  to  the 


acquiring  territory  by  conquest  as  well  a$  body  for  whom  and  bv  whom  the  acquisi- 
bf  cesswfL*  Tlie  conquered  province  tion  is  made ;  and  till  such  territory  he- 
becomes  by  the  mere  fact  </  conqueU  a  come  a  state,  it  is  liable  to  be  gotemed 
foueuiim  of  the  ttate ;  the  allegiance  of  by  Congress  under  the  clause  of  the  Cou- 
rts inbahftmnts  is  changed.  Bv  the  con-  stitution  which  authorizes  it  to  make  aU 
eaesi  of  New  Mexico  and  California,  and  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting 
oieir  rabmission  under  the  terms  of  the  the  territory  of  the  united  States.! 
prodamations  of  Kearney  and  Stockton,  If  then  the  departments  of  California 
they  became  dependencies  of  the  United  and  New  Mexico  are  conquered,  they  are 
Sla^  and  the  ris^ts  of  govemment  territories  of  the  United  States ;  their  in- 
were  thereby  transferred  to  Uiis  nation,  habitants  from  the  acceptance  of  thdr 
defeadbiy  it  is  trae,  but  still  so  long  as  submission  in  pursuance  of  the  procla- 
ther  continue  absolute,  unoontrokble  mations  of  Stockton  and  Kearney  ceased 
saa  without  Kmit  These  rights  vest  in  to  be  alien  enemies  and  became  subjects 
Ife  matwm ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  of  the  United  States :  and  in  that  light 
newly  acquired  province  become  the  sub>  they  are  to  be  universally  regard^.f 
jeds  of  the  conquering  sovereign^  wheth-  They  are  bound  to  submit  to  the  laws  of 
er  Its  powers  are  wielded  by  a  mcmarch  Congress — but  the^  are  free  to  resist'  the 
sr  exereised  through  the  forms  of  a  repub-  self-created  deputies  of  the  President 
be.  To  sndi  an  extent  is  the  title  to  the  If  by  their  submission,  they  are  bound  by 
ietiituiy  and  the  allegiance  fiassed  bp  a  temporary  allegiance  to  obey  the  laws 
eV  eomomest,  that  the  cessation  of  hostib-  of  the  United  States,  to  which  they  have 
ties  wim  Mexico,  without  stipulating  the  sunendered,  where  does  the  President 
Mtvm  of  these  departments,  would  re-  derive  his  power  to  sul:ject  them  to  laws, 
aove  the  contingent  and  defeasible  and  mies,  and  officers  not  of  the  United 
■■sfitj!  of  our  title  and  leave  it  absdute.  States  7  &  Codd  he  govem,  by  powers 
No  new  or  special  cession  would  be  re-  derived  from  the  plenitude  of  his  inherent 
^■iied ;  ibr  the  title  has  passed,  subject  power,  a  territory  ceded  to  us  for  a  term 
to  being  defeated  by  two  contingendes,  of  years,  or  as  a  tonporary  security,  or 


•  I  Pet.  B.  Mt.  ft  Pet.  R.  M-UL    t  Story  Com.  on  Coast.  19I-1S4. 

t  Tattrl  by  Chicty,  868  (a.  170).  §  4  Wheat.  R.  2M. 
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upon  a  contingent  tide  liable  to  be  de-  Con^fiefs  the  power  **to  make  ndee  ood- 
feated  by  the  Happening  of  any  event  7  cenung  captures  on  land  and  water,**  we 
Could  he  be  permitted  to  plead  the  ne-  may  safely  conclude  that  every  poeeibie 
cessity  of  government  to  the  preservation  acquisition  of  war  was  to  be  subject  to 
of  order,  or  the  anarchy  that  would  fol-  its  authority.  "Prize"  is  nroperty  cap- 
low  its  withdrawal  ?  He  did  not  dare  to  tured  on  the  seas ;  "  booty '^  is  propeitr 
venture  on  such  an  assumption  of  captured  on  the  land ;  '^ conquest"  is  the 
authority  over  Oregon.  But  conquest  is  capture  of  a  town  or  a  province.  ^  Cap- 
not  less  valid  ana  effectual  to  confer  a  tures  "  certainly  has  a  larger  meaniog 
title  whether  it  be  temporary  or  per-  than  any  one  of  these  tenns,  and  may, 
petual :  and  after  submission  of  the  in*  perhaps,  without  any  strained  constroe- 
nabitants,  he  can  no  more  establish  or  tion,  oe  deemed  to  be  generic,  and  eoH 
idter  a  civil  government  in  the  latter  brace  all  the  acquisitions  of  vrar.  But 
case  than  in  the  former.  The  mere  mode  even  if  it  should  be  held  that  *^  captures,'* 
of  acquiring  title  cannot  expand  or  con-  as  employed  in  the  Constitution,  ooes  not 
tract  the  limits  of  the  Constitution.  strictly  embrace  conquered  terhtorv,  still 
His  powers  cannot  vary  with  the  mode  this  careful  provision  in  that  elaborate 
of  acquisition ;  for  the  result  of  each  is  instrument,  to  meet  the  case  of  all  other 
the  same;  by  either  a  title  is  vested  in  and  lesser  acquisitions,  is  enough  to  make 
the  Union,  and  from  that  instant  the  it  clear  to  demonstration,  that  it  could 
agency  and  authority  of  the  President  not  have  been  its  purpose  to  give  up  con* 
cease.  quered  provinces,  and  their  inhabitant. 
Nor  do  the  words  "military  occupancy,*'  if  any  such  there  should  be,  to  the  arhi- 
which  denote  the  mode  in  which  con-  trary  control  and  government  of  the  Presi- 
quered  territory  is  held  during  the  war,  dent^ — and  this  especially  in  the  face  oi 
indicate  an  intermediate  state,  when  so  plain  a  provision  in  the  same  instro- 
peace  and  war  amicably  intermingle  and  ment  as  that  which  makes  it  the  duty  of 
hold  undivided  empire-— a  debateable  Congress  to  make  all  needful  rules  and 
ground,  where  war  still  reigns,  only  soft-  regiuations  concerning  the  territoiies  of 
ened  and  diom  of  its  terrors  by  the  corv'  the  United  States. 
cessions  cf  the  President,  These  words  Even  were  this  power  strictly  and 
express  not  the  measure,  or  quantity,  or  philosophically  an  executive  power,  as 
nature  of  the  conqueror's  right — ^not  the  clearly  as  it  is  in  its  nature  a  tegialativ« 
rdation  of  the  territory  and  its  inhabitants  power,  still,  if  it  is  vested  in  Congress, 
to  him— but  the  tenure  hy  which  it  is  this  would  necessarily  operate  lo  with- 
held, the  termination  to  which  it  is  liable,  draw  it  from  the  President  If  anth^ty 
tli^  relation  of  the  conqueror's  rights  to  to  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulationa 
the  ultimate  suspended  sovereignty  of  the  concerning  the  territory  of  the  United 
former  possessor.  When  the  subdued  States,  involves  the  power  to  estahliA 
province  has  thrown  away  its  arms  and  governments  over  them,  power  to  make 
sought  and  received  acceptance  from  its  rules  concerning  captures  must  include 
conqueror,  and  obedience  takes  the  place  a  right  to  govern  such  captures  as  are 
of  defiance,  Uie  allegiance  of  the  people  susceptible  of  bein^  governed,  and  as  the 
is  changed — ^the  sovereignty  is  condition-  law  of  nations  subjects  to  the  rule  of  the 
ally  changed  by  act  of  law,  and  the  peo-  conquering  sovereignty, 
pie  sustain  the  rdation  of  subjects,  not  of  If  this  interpretation  admitted  of  a 
enemies,  to  the  conqueror.  doubt,  the  evils  and  absurdities  of  a  con- 
Clear  as  this  is  upon  general  principles,  trary  supposition  suffice  to  turn  the  s<^ 
the  watchful  vigilance  of  the  iramers  of  in  its  favor.  Is  it  not  absurd  to  suppose 
the  Constitution  has  not  left  so  important  that  the  members  of  the  Convention  of 
a  point  undefended  save  by  the  erring  1787,  so  imbued  with  prophetic  fears  of 
artillery  of  reason.  The  jealousy  of  presidential  encroachment,  so  bent  on 
executive  power,  especially  when  war  oinding  by  impassaUe  limits  the  vaulting 
has  armed  it  with  unwonted  might,  which  ambition  which  haunts  the  abodes^" 
has  dictated  so  many  particular  enumera-  executive  power  and  inspires  their  in- 
tions,  gravely  deviaea  as  protests  against  mates  with  purposes  of  mischief,  shouki 
usurpation^  as  exclusions  of  a  conclusion,  have  been  careful  by  express  limitaticHi 
has  blended  with  the  power  to  declare  to  vest  in  Congress^  and  so  forbid  to  the 
war  the  power  to  control,  dispose  of,  and  President,  the  making  of  rules  respecting 
govern  its  acauintions.  the  capture  of  ships,  Uie  seizure  or  goods, 
Wben  we  nnd  the  CooatitatioD  giving  or  the  division  of  prise  money — the  men 
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tUns^f  BiBft,  uillfle  Bad  ouudn  MDObg  the  meuM  tt  lu«  ditpoflal ;  and  it  is  not 
the  freifhtier  matlen  of  war— 4Uid  yet  by  virtue  of  hit  inherent  aathori^,  bat 
ckcbe  hm  with  ifietatcnia]  power  to  gov-  imder  acta  of  Congresa,  that  he  can  em- 
em  with  unbridled  hand  vaat  and  popo-  ploy  the  militia  to  repel  inyasiona,  sap- 
baa  piovinoea  which  the  aima  of  the  preaa  inaarrectioiia,  or  to  aid  the  civil 
aitioD  might  aul^ect  to  the  repablio.  ann,  and  support  the  power  of  the  ooorta. 
Woald  th^  have  fdaced  him  beyond  the  He  may  ovoer  proeecutions  where  Con- 
eonlrQl  of  Coogreaa,  endowed  with  ample  greas  liaa  preacribed  the  penaltv  and  pro- 
■aawa  of  patronage  and  aoarcea  of  reve-  vided  a  tribonal:  bathe  can  neither  erect 
aaa  which  mi^  add  to  hia  ambitions  the  one  nor  declare  ^  other^-thondi 
t  the  sinews  of  strength  till,  poa-  the  land  be  overrun  with  anarchy.  So, 
of  an  the  ooBontial  attributea  of  a  when  Congress  shall  establish  eourta  in 
ch,  be  raieht  acorn  the  evanescent  California  and  New  Mexico,  he  may 
igai^  c^  an  «ective  mesidency,  and  in  thmi  enforce  the  existing  Uwa ;  but  now 
■one  day  ai  national  corruDtion  and  be  can  validly  try  no  ofibnce,  still  leaa 
^viiioo  strive,  at  leai^  with  tne  power  ean  he  repeal  the  existing  law  or  add  to 
wvMted  from  the  enemies  of  the  republic^  its  code. 

toprostrate  her  liberties  in  the  dust  As  commander4n-chief^  he  is  entitled 

Trae,  the  hands  which  now  tremUe  to  direct  the  practical  operations  of  the 

BMler  the  weighty  mace  of  war  in^are  armv ;  but,  unless  by  the  special  authority 

BO  dread;  but  bolder  and  greater,  per-  of  CJdnj^ress,  he  cannot  determine  or  select 

kpt  even  more  unscrupulous  men,  may  the  ofagecta  to  whose  acoomplishment  it 

fun  the  Presidential  heighti. ,  The  ex-  shall  be  directed.    If  Congreas  direct  the 

aanle  of  Mr.  Polk  may  teach'  them  to  armv  not  to  pass  the  line,  the  fleet  to 

■aie  war  without  the  sanction  of  Con-  blockade  the  Mexican  porto,  or  send  an 

gnsi ;  they  may  learn  from  Napodeon  to  expedition  against  the  miemy's  capital, 

■ake  their  conquests  the  ramparts  (tf  their  the  President  is  bound  to  efibetuate  ueae 

awipatioos ;  and  some  future  a^  may  instructioDs.    He  has  no  discretion,  save 

behold  another  Caesar,  armed  with  the  aa  to  the  mode  of  executing  hiacordera. 

fomff  of  the  provincea,  again  march  But  the  command  of  the  national  armiea 

aiaiaat   the   capital    of    tte   republici  givesnori^t  to  govern  the  national  con- 

'ntatt  resulta  appear  fiur  off,  impracti-  quests;  for  when  his  foes  have  submitted, 

csUe,  ufle,  because  we  are  aa  yet  a  hia  mission  is  acoompliahed.    He  is  a 

if  not  consolidated,  yet  frerii,  mere  military  officer, 

and  with  a  real  We  of  fi«e  in-  Congress  may  declare  war,  and  direct 

na ;  but  those  who  are  well  read  the  President  to  moeecute  it  with  the 

ia  the  hialory  of  natiooa,  and  know  how  national  forcea.    This  delej^atea  to  him« 

inefkabie  are  the  days  of  coirupdon  and  for  the  time  bein^,  the  choice  of  the  oIk 

wraknfs.  will  seriously  reflect  on  these  jects  towards  which  the  forces  shall  be 

begimungs  of  thm^  They  will  remem-  Erected.    He  may  maintain  the  defen- 

her  that  opforttanty  and  means  are  the  aive,  or  cut  off  the  commerce  of  the  foe, 

IsaedLia  of  bold  attempts;  and  tluit  in  or  exclude  it  by  blockade,  or  he  may 

great  civil  Crimea  the  attempt  is  oftoa  wield  the  national  force  to  conquer  tfate 

minoos  to  a  country  tnan  trium-  capital  or  a  province.    He  may,  b^  all 

,  aorceas.  lawful  violence,  crush  the  powers  of  hos- 

No  anpport  can  be  derived  from  the  tile  resistance,  and  sweep  opposition  fixm 

re  power  of  the  President  for  the  the  face  of  the  earth ;  ana  when  a  pio- 

(ivea  claimed  by  his  friends.  The  vince  is  conquered,  he  may  accept  the  ivh- 

kings  may  prescribe  fay  procla-  munon  and  surrender  cf  the  peoj^ ;  but 

laws  for  tiieir  conquests ;  out  we  beyond  this  he  cannot  go.    At  this  point 

aaa  at  a  loaa  to  trace  this  flkiwer  of  their  the  inhabitants  become  subjects— -they 

aaani^ative  among  the  powers  df  our  owe  allegiance  to  a  higher  power,  hu 

riMMtitarkin     The  Preeideat  repreeenta  master  md  theirs.   He,  ifoubtless,  retains 

mtive  authority  of  the  Union ;  but  he  the  ri^t  to  oruah  resistance  as  rebellion, 

wield  only  anoh  particular  executive  and  to  repel  invasion ;   but  he  cannot 

«ta  aa  the  Constitution  enumeratea ;  change  the  civil  rights  or  laws.    He  can 

aad  certainly  the  government  of  con-  erect  no  civil  court,  because  it  is  not  ^ 

tempofarv  or  permanent,  ia  not  ie2%er«nlr^gM  nor  any  military  tribunal, 

them.    He  may  auoerintend  the  becauae  the  people  are  2u^e«M6;>d«,with- 

oithe  lawa;  but  tne  kwamust  in  the  frot/ection  and  peace  of  Ike  United 
CflOfreai  Bwat  have  plaeediSMef. 


He  Sstbe  Agent  of  the  nation  to  fteqnire  If  Piorifait  Po&  hu  indol^^  mny 
the  territory,  to  enforce  its  right  of  eon-  snch  free  fancies,  we  wookl  bring  him 
qnest,  just  ae  be  ie  the  agent  of  the  n^  down  from  inch  lofty  eonteropbtiodi  to 
tion  in  the  negotiation  ota  treaty  for  tlie  the  bar  of  pnbtic  reason.  His  ideas  of 
cession  of  a  territory ;  hot  witii  the  cim-  his  constitational  powers  are  quite  mag- 
qnest  and  submission  his  powers  cease,  nificent,  and  every  way  wovtny  of  one 
as  they  do  with  the  simitoie  o(  the  who  was  destined  to  add  so  many  pro- 
treaty.  The  title  is  tecmiically  passed,  vinoes  to  their  sway :  but  he  will  be  tried 
the  territory  is  onis ;  it  remains  for  Con-  by  a  much  narrower  and  more  stringent 
gross  to  prescribe  the  roles  and  resnla-  role.  A  comparison  of  the  annual  and 
tions  for  its  government,  permanently  or  the  special  message,  and  a  critical  scm- 
temporarily,  as  the  case  may  be.  But  the  tiny  of  the  offidu  papers  which  accom- 
President,  in  no  capacity,  can  estaUish  pany  the  latter,  and  the  acts  of  the  officers 
any  government,  nor  any  branch  of  one ;  under  their  authority,  may  enable  us  to 
for  the  tumrna  imperii  are  not  his  to  give,  appreciate  the  share  of  the  President  in 
He  can  change  no  law  of  descent,  he  can  their  proceedings,  and  to  reveal  some  in- 
decide  no  titfe,  he  can  condemn  no  prize ;  struetive  truths. 

still  less  can  be  issue  writs  for  a  legisla-  The  annual  message  informs  us,  that 
ttve  body  empowered  to  change  every  law  by  the  laws  of  nations  a  conquered  terri- 
of  Uie  land.  tory  is  subject  to  be  governed  by  the  con- 
When,  by  the  cession,  the  tribunals  of  querm'  during  his  military  possession .  The 
Louisiana  were  dissolved,  and  the  alle-  old  dvil  government  being  necessarily  su- 
ffianoe  <^  its  people  changed,  Jefferson  perweded,  it  is  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the 
dreamed  of  no  residuary  power  higher  conqueror  to  secure  thb  conquest,  and  to 
than  the  Constitution,  vesting  him  vrith  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  civil  order 
power  to  secure  the  quiet  of  the  ceded  and  the  rights  of  the  inhabitants.  This 
territory.  **  With  the  wisdom  offkn-  right  has  been  exercised,  and  this  duty 
gross,"  he  says,  ^  it  remains  to  take  those  performed,  by  our  military  and  naval 
vHertor  measures  which  may  be  neces-  commanders,  by  the  estsiblishment  of 
eery  for  the  immediate  occupation  and  temporary  governments  in  some  of  the 
temporary  eotemment  of  the  country,  conquered  provinces  in  Mexico,  assimi* 
&«."  Andagain :  *<  It  is  for  your  con-  lating  them,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  the 
sideration,  whether  you  will  not  forthwith  free  institutions  of  our  own  country, 
make  such  temporary  provision  for  the  The  President  is  caref|il  to  assure  us  of 
preservation,  in  the  mean  while,  of  order  the  submission  of  the  people  to  these  tem- 
and  trartqwUiiy  in  the  country,  as  the  case  porary  governments,  established  from,  n«- 
roay  require.'**  He  was  yet  in  the  dark-  cessity,  €md  according  to  the  laws  qf  icar  ; 
Tiess  of  primeval  iffuorance  as  to  the  and  we  are  startled  by  the  proposal  to 
powers  of  the  President ;  the  inner  light  erect  fortifications  to  secure  our  posses^ 
of  modem  democracy  had  not  then  iOn-  sion  and  authority, 
roinated  the  Ccmstitution,  and,  to  the  e^e  The  President  then  knew  that  provinc- 
of  the  faithful,  crowded  its  blanks  with  es  had  been  conquered,  that  the  people 
words  of  power.  had  submitted,  and  our  possession  was  so 
It  was  not  yet  considered  by  our  politi-  "firm  and  stable  as  to  justify  the  erection  of 
cal  Gnostics,  that  the  Constitution  might  permanent  fortifications,  and  the  con- 
be  a  salutary  aid  in  leading  the  weak  or  quest  so  complete  as  to  justify  the  con* 
groveling  minds  of  Federalists  and  Whigs  querorin  giving  laws  and  governments 
to  ascertain  and  conform  to  the  will  of  to  the  conquered.  But  this  involves  a 
the  majority  as  the  supreme  law  of  the  change  of  tdl^iance,  that  is  the  duty  of 
repuUic ;  but  that  to  the  disciples  of  the  obedience.  The  relation  of  subject  and 
higher  wisdom,  whose  intuition  gazed  sovereign  has  been  transferred  and  ae- 
fkce  to  face  with  the  supreme  sovereign-  quired ;  and  though  the  President  seems 
ty,  and  is  penetrated  with  its  spirit,  the  to  have,  by  no  means,  a  clear  apprehen- 
restrictions  of  the  Constitution  are  fetters  sion  of  the  relations  of  the  inhabitants  to 
to  the  free,  its  guidance  useless  and  im-  the  conquering  power,  it  is  clear  that 
pertinent  as  a  ndit-house  to  the  mariner  they  have  passed  from  the  condition  of 
in  the  blaze  of  the  sun.  The  President  enemies  to  that  of  temporary  subjects ; 
had  not  yet  been  consecrated  Hierophant  their  relations  are  chan^  from  a  hostile 
of  this  mysterious  foith,  with  power  to  to  a  friendly  and  civic  character.  Over 
interpret  its  oracles  and  declare  the  rule  these  people,  subjects  of  the  United 
of  faiUi  and  practice.  States,  no  ckikne  tho  power  to  legislate ; 

•  Stale  papers. 
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lo  wieM  aQ  die  legiabtfffe  powere  winch  territoml  govemnent,  and  to  coniiBr  po- 

taoqueti  mud  snbmnskni  confer :  for  be  litical  rigms  wfaidi  can  onhr  be  permm-' 

nyt  the  conqneat  supetBeded  the  former  nerUly  enjoyed  by  citizens,  he  has  not 

gtn  eminent  and  conferred  a  ri^t  on  the  approved.     He   nowhere   discarde   ^ 

eooqoeror  to  pronride  a  anbetitute ;  and  whole  law  as  an  insane  nsnrpation ;  b«t 

&i$  r^ghL,  that  is  the  ftH  riffht  of  the  wii'  is  carefiil  to  give  ns  the  assurance  that 

jueror,  has  been  eiercised  by  his  oflicers.  such  organiiSd  regulations  as  are  estah- 

lliese  governments  are  not  such  as  the  fished  for  the  security  of  the  conquesto, 

prrioas  one — ^bot  are  conformed  to  our  the  preservation  of  order,  and  for  protec- 

frtf  instihUions.    He  has,  then,  assumed  tion  of  the  rights  of  the  inhabitants,  will 

Kfiabtive  powers,  and  exercised  them  to  be  approfved.  Certainly  he  is  entitM  to 

repeal  existing  laws  and  substitute  for  our  tnanks  for  this  definite  criterion  of 

thm  other  laws  conforming  to  our  own.  right  and  wrong,  and  his  wisdom,  which 

¥k  does  not  designate  the  precise  chanff-  could  place  this  frail  defence  between  his 

Si,  but  he  asserts  the  rim  to  make  the  annual  message   and  the  instructions 

Atnge;  and  if  he  may  make  one,  he  may  which  follow  it— the  upper  and  the  nether 

iher  the  whole  code---and  to  this  extent  mill-stone — is  worthy  of  our  ffnitefbl  ad- 

^oes  his  most  arro^t  claim  extend.    If  miration.    Before^  all  was  (fcoe  by  vir^ 

be  may  change  existing  laws  to  conform  tne  of  the  conqueror's  right  to  govern  the 

tbnn  to  OUT  own,  he  may  ch^i^  them  conquest,  to  secure  the  a'tnl  rights  of 

to  confionn  them  to  thoee  of  Russia.    An  the  inhabitants,  to  provide  a  substitnte 

tMumptiQii  of  a  rieht  to  refieal  or  impose  for  its  civil  government,  torn  away  by 

a  BDgie  law,  involves  a  claim  to  despoHc  the  sword,  aim  all  these  objects  were  to 

sower— for  there  exists  no  possible  limit  be  attained  by  an  apparatus  conformed 

Bat  if  the  view  before  presented  of  the  as  nearly  as  possible  to  our  free  institu- 

poviskinB  of  the  Constitution  be  correct,  tions — JVotr,  all  is  military  law,  beUiger- 

liov  gross  is  the  outrage,  how  daring  the  ent  rifffats ;  Officers  have  shifted  their 

warpaiion  which  thew  proceedings  in-  judicial  and  gubernatorial  titles  and  robes 

vohe !    He  quietly  assumes  hmseff  to  be  for  the  epaufet  and  uniform,  and  the  grim 

&e  comqmeror,  and  entitled  to  wield  all  his  face  of  war  is  made  to  writhe  vriOi  a 

powers.     Inquiry  was  made,  attention  hideous  srin  in  the  vain  efibrt  to  imitate 

aroawed,  and  the  President  responded  to  the  soft  lineaments  and  suimy  smile  of 

a  caD  of  the  House  in  his  message  of  peace !  I    But  what  say  the  instructions  ? 

December  S3d,  and  its  accompanying  Marcy  directs   Kearney  to   ^establish 

The   previous   discussion  temporary  civil  governments"  in  Cali- 


vas  not  wasted  on  his  excellency.    Ifis  Ibrnia  and  New  Mexico,  if  conquered, 

reply  is  much  less  open  and  canmd  than  **  abolishing  aU  arinirary  dtstintiions  that 

his  annual  message.    It  was  drawn  with  ftioy  eadtC*  as  far  as  it  mau  be  done  with 

ofacukr  ambiguity ;  its  sentences  dance  sq/etv.    To  continue  the  existhig  officers 

before  the  eye,  in  shadowy  outline  and  is  advised ;  and  he  is  directed  to  assure 

aasobstaotial  form,  which  defy  the  pow-  the  people  of  the  design  of  the  govem- 

C9V  of  criticism  to  fix  their  meaning.   He  ment  to  give  them  a  free  jgovemment 

tefls  no  more  than  he  can  help— he  ad-  without  £lay ;  and  what  relates  to  the 

Buta    responsibility    for    nothinjBf,    but  civil  government  is  left  to  his  discretion. 

scTcena  himself  by  sacrificinff  his  offi-  In  another  letter,  the  senior  officer  is  ap- 

eerm,  and  pretends  to  palliate  their  indis-  pointed  rtmi  goremor  of  the  province  of 

cretkn  by  complimenting  their  zeal.    He  California;  and  he  is  referred  to  Marcy's 


in  **  adital  war^  over  the  territory  Bancroft  informs  Com.  Sloat  that  "  it  la 

■ion  of  our  troops  hv  military  the  object  of  the  United  States,  under  its 

.    Nothing  more  could  be  given,  rights  as  a^belligerent  nation,  to  possess 

these  were  tempon&ry  and  dependent  itself  eniirely  of  Upper  California ;"  he  is 

on  the  right  acquired  bjr  conquest,  au-  expected  to  be  in  full  possession  of  Cali- 

tfaflrisd  as  belligeient  rights,  executed  foniia,  in  the  event  of  peace,  op  the  prin- 

by  nilitarT  men — mere  ameliorations  of  ciple  of  ttti  fossidetis,    **  This  wiU  bring 

BBBitiaJ    kw.     Of  Kearney 'a   Organic  with  it  the  necessity  of  a  civil  administra- 

Law,parporting/o  6e  ordained  by  aiihor'  tion  ;  such  a  government  should  beestab- 

i^  ^jgimi  jmicit/,be  only  states  that  such  lished  under  your  prot^cfum"— and  the 

as  poxpofft  to  establish  a  permamni  wishes  of  the  people  are  to  be  respected 
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in  selectioii  of  officen^^  "  without  being  imports  legislatiTe,  judicial  and  executive 

actuated  hy  any  ambitious  spirit  of  con-  dejfnitments.    He  is  directed  to  abolish 

3uest."    Stocuon  is  peremptorily  forbid-  aroitiary  distinctions,  and  'that  imports 

en  to  relinquish  posisession  of  Califor-  a  le^rislative  act    The  newly  estabhshed 

nia ;  and  he  is  instructed  by  Mr.  Mason  institutions  are  to  conform  to  our  own, 

'*  to  prepare  the  people  to  lave  our  institU'  and  that  implies  the  legislative  power  of 

tiam   if  the  treaty  of  peace  shall  ffive  changing  what  is  incompatible.     The 

us  California.    Shubrick  is  directed  to  people  are  to  6e  corauUed  in  the  tdection  of 

make  his  relations  as  friendly  as  possible  q^f/OBrs,  and  that  may  fairly  sanction  elec- 

with  the  people  of  Upper  California ;  and  tion.    If  nothing  more  were  authorized 

under  our  fE^  the  people  are  to  have  than  the  erection  of  courts  for  the  trial  of 

liberty  cf  sel^ovemmerUj  subject  to  the  civil  and  criminal  offences,  with  the  trial 

general  occupation  of  the  United  States ! !  *  by  jury,  which  we  know  are  daily  dealing 

We  may  venture,  in  the  absence  of  any  justice  or  injustice  to  the  people  of  thoee 

distinct  designation  of  what  has  been  territories,  he  has  widely  overleaped  the 

approved,  to  collate  the  instructions  with  bounds  of  our  Constitution  and  grasped 

the  performance,  and  to  contrast  the  an-  at  one  of  the  highest  and  most  peculiar 

nuai  with  the  special  message;  and  in  prerogatives  of  the  English  monarchs, 

the  performance  of  this  humiUating  task  the  right  to  erect  courts  of  justice.    The 

we  will  try  to  repress  our  disgust  at  the  judgments  of  these  courts  must  at  least 

hollow  fidsehood  and  hypocrisy,  the  un-  be  permanent,  or  they  are  nothing.    We 

blushing  and  greedy  rapacity,  the  spirit  can  understand  a  temporary  court  but 

of  territoriial  aggrandizement,  to  be  sated  not  a  temporal^  judgment    If.  men  are 

by  the  dismemberment  of  a  neighboring  ousted  of  their  laml,  if  conUacts  are 

repuUic,  the  enormity  of  which  is  only  wrongly  construed  and  payment  or  per- 

set  off  in  a  deuer  light  by  the  mockery  formance  compelled  in  pursuance,  are 

of  moderation,  the  lalse  professions  of  they  temporary  7    And  shall  we  not  be 

peaceful  desires,  the  disclaimers  of  an  treated  to  a  temporary  execution  of  a 

encroaching  spirit^  which  pervade  these  capital  sentence,  where  the  clerical  judge 

instruments ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  un-  now  dispensing  justice  in  California,  in 

generous  meanness  of  thrusting  officers  his  judicial  character  having  condemned 

out  on  distant  and  delicate  duty,  with  a  man  to  death,  may  resume  the  spiritual 

general  but  positive  instructions,  and  all  functions  and  change  the  final  pax  et 

doubts  as  to  the  intentions  and  wishes  of  misericordia  that  assures  the  departing 

the  authors  cleared  up  by  the  spirit  that  soul  of  a  speedy  return  after  a  temporary 

breathes  over  the  wnole,  redolent  with  absence. 

conquest,  and  then  when  called  in  quos-  The  distinction  between  temporary  and 

tion  for  acts  within  the  scope  of  the  in-  permanent  is  idle.    We  do  not  complain 

structions,  charitably  ascribing  their  ex-  ofthe  establishment  of  permanent  govem- 

cesses— if  any  exist — ^not  to  t1^  spirit  and  ments  where  they  should  have  been  tern- 

inteni  of  the  instruction* — but  to  their  porary,  but  of  usurping  a  right  to  erect 

indiscreet  zeal  in  the  public  service!  any  of  any  kind. 

What,  then,  have  these  commanders  The  President  assumes  in  his  annual 

done  beyond  the  scope  and  spirit  of  their  message,  and  in  his  instructions,  a  power 

instructions?   After  everything  is  thrown  to  increase  the  right  which  conquest 

out  which  the  President  specines  as  ob-  gives  to  the  conquering  sovereign  to 

jectionable  in  the  or^;anic  law,  he  leaves  establish  civil  govemmentB — ^be  fixes  no 

a  thoroughly  orgamzed  government  in  limits  to  his  claim,  nor  has  he  disclaimed 

full  operation,  endowed  with  every  essen-  this  assumption  in  his  special  message, 

tial  power,  only  temporary  in  duration.  He  still  clutches  the  thing  while  ne 

He  ooes  not  object  to  a  le^^islature  which  changes  the  name.    He  follows  the  true 

may  alter  the  laws— only  it  must  be  tem-  presidential  precedents,  never  to  relin- 

porary — that  is,  co-existent  with  our  oc-  quish  a  usurpation.    He  calls  what  has 

cupancy.    The  courts  may  take  cogni-  been  done  a  belligerent  right — a  mitiga* 

sauce  of  Ufe  and  death,  of  character  and  tion  of  military  kw,  a  duty  imposed^y 

property ;  and  the  governor  may  see  its  the  conquest  on  the  conqueror.     We 

judgmeiAsexecute((  and  pay  the  expenses  respectfully  would  suggest  that  the  oo 

from  the  revenue.    He  is  instructed  to  qtusition  was  the  exercise  of  a  belligerent 

establish  a  civil  government,  and  that  right ;  but  the  government  is  no  more  a 

»  See  1  Ptt  R.  bdbxc  cited. 
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bdficerent  right  thta  the  government  of  sword,  and  representing  tiie  dictates  of  a 
a  ceded  territPTy  would  be  an  exercise  of  will.  It  bows  to  no  reason,  it  acknow* 
tbe  treaty  power.  In  each  the  govern-  ledges  no  law,  it  follows  no  course  of 
ment  springs  from  the  sovertignty  ae-  orocedare,  it  regards  no  role  of  decision. 
<piied  bf  the  conquest  or  the  treaty.  A  It  drives  headlong  at  the  impulse  of  pas- 
n^  or  an  obugation  to  ffovem  an  sion,  and  varies  with  the  whiri  of  caonce. 
enemas  eotmtry^  to  prafvide  for  uie  admin-  It  laughs  at  restraint,  and  traculentiy  de- 
istrition  of  Au  laws  and  the  protection  of  fies  control.  It  scatters  mankind  in  tei^ 
Us  subjedts,  may  well  be  pronounced  a  ror  at  its  presence,  and  blasts  the  province 
nleciam  in  the  science  of  international  over  whose  fields  it  spreads  its  blight  It 
kw,  quite  vrorthy  of  one  who  calls  civil  is  war  in  cfisffuise,  slumbering  but  not 
gDvenunent  a  belligerent  risht,  and  prates  extinct,  and  liable  at  any  moment  to  new 
sf  "  conquering  peace."  The  Prwident  and  terrible  outbreaks.  It  may  prevail  in 
nay,  perhaps,  be  excused  for  beinr  a  little  a  hostile  province,  it  may  frown  over  a 
inccheTeniL  in  consideration  of  9ie  per-  sacked  city,  but  it  can  have  no  place  in  a 
riexing  amirs  he  is  called  to  manage ;  conquered  territory,  which  has  oeen  pro- 
sit we  think  the  confusion  is  of  a  very  cUumed  to  belong  to  the  United  Stat^ 
grtve  character  when  he  assumes  to  he  where  the  people  submit,  and  their  alle- 
me  ctmqueror  of  Mexico,  and  vested  with  giance,  permanent  or  temporary,  is  ac« 
aDthengfats  of  the  conquering  sovereign,  cepted.  It  can  form  no  element  in  a 
kle  the  oonqueror-^or  is  he  the  mere  polity  ussimilated  to  ours :  but  that  such 
inrtroment  used  to  effect  it,  as  much  so  a  blending  of  incongruous  principles  it 
ti  the  meanest  soldier  in  his  camp?  Is  thought  possible  by  those  who  now  ad« 
Ae  sovereignty  of  the  United  8Cates  to  minister  our  government,  majr  throw  a 
hewesBcd  into  so  petty  a  form  ?  sinister  light  on  their  views  of  its  nature 

To  call  civil  government  a  mere  miti-  and  powers, 

fstkai  of  military  power  is  a  novel  use  of  It  is  a  source  of  some  consolation  that 

ufuage,  intelligiDle  perhaps  (6  the  sub-  these  outrages  emanate  from  a  personage 

de  mind  which  invented  it,  under  uressure  like  Mr.  Polk,  whose  name  as  yet  carries 

«f  a  great  necessity  to  escape  a  diflkuhy.  wiUi  it  comparatively  little  fxpce.    Had 

Khtary  law,  in  any  sense  applicable  Washington  been  their  author,  (pardon, 

here,  is  oMfelythe  law  of  the  sword ;  for  illustrious  shade  !  the  hypothesis,)  had 

he  camot  mean  the  rules  and  articles  Madison  or  Adams,  Jeflbnon  or  Monroe, 

vUeh  govern  our  military  and  naval  given  dieir  sanction,  they  might  have  set 

tiroe&    in  aaiy  other  sense,  it  is  pore  a  &tal  precedent    Hao  even  Jaeksoo 

desMtisiD.     Qvil  ffovemment  may  as  lent  them  the  support  of  his  services  and 

leaiily  be  conceived  of  as  a  mitigation  of  the  countenance  of  his  name,  the  grati* 

■ffitary  bw,  as  day  a  mitigation  of  night  tnde  of  a  large  part  of  the  people  might 

ney  ere  as  compatible  as  the  joint  and  have  warped  their  iudgment,  and  indined 

■■ullaiieoiifi  reign  ef  Ggfat  and  darkness,  them  to  overlook  the  presumption  and  the 

QvO  goveraraent— at  least  when  oon-  foUy,  rather  than  assail  the  man  they 

hrmed  at  all  to  our  institutioBs— 4s  the  revered.    But  these  deeds  of  shame,  ei- 

nde  of  law.    Administered  by  tribunals,  tenuated  by  no  iUustrious  serrices,  suf- 

wad  thffoogh  forms  known  and  establish-  rounded  by  no  misty  hak>  oCdelnifiitgelo- 

ad,  it  reepects  rights  and  enforces  them ;  auence,  but  brought  out  in  bold  relief  by 

it  has  a.  mfoal  element,  and  abides,  or  the  povertrand  effronteij  <^the  apology 

■rofeaaee  lo  abide,  by  It    It  speaks  the  urged  in  their  defence,  fiu  up  the  measure 

■nroa^  of  leaaoo,  armed  with  authority,  of  their  author's  Iniquittes.    The  Presi* 

and  pots  iotce  fiM"  in  the  background —  dent,  Phaston-like,  has  assumed,  with  hie 

•Dt  as  a  source  or  mode  of  government,  rash  and  unknowing  hand,  to  guide  the 

km.  as  a  sandkm  to  law,asupport  to  rea-  fieiy  steeds  of  War,  and  in  his  wikl  and 

SDB,  affainst  tbe  refractory,  to  the  minis-  erratic  course  he  would  dry  up  realms  to 

of  ctvfljgovemment  when  civil  pov^er  deserts,  unless  arrested  in  mid  course  by 


ia  I  Ml  I— ti  fed  and  de6ed ;  and  the  edge  the  bolt  of  the  people's  indignation. 

«f  tbe  swofd  is  inw)ked  to  restore,  not  to  must  crush  him  and  scatter  his  paity^ 

evay,  the  balance  of  justice.    It  is  a  which,  bound  together  by  no  living  prin> 

mnr  tree,  that  spreads  its  branches  for  dple,  is  now  but  an  aggregate  of  selfish 

Ae  shelter  and  reReshraent  of  the  nation,  cliques,  severed  from  the  organic  whole 

mtarr  government  is  not,  so  far  as  we  which  they  once  oompo8ed,'and  only  ex* 

ape  ianrmed,  a  recogniaed  form  of  gov-  isting  by  &Tor  of  that  law  of  reptile  beinff 

it  is  power  widding  a  by  which,  though  cut  into  a  tbovaani 


«0  .  AMm  8m,.  p,„j 

mockery  of  their  disdmmentwhVtW  ^.vfiv        ^V^-  "^'^^  "^  '"'*^"' 

reflecteJ  that  fifty  ^"Z^jft  "'^^  »fttrili«*11  '*"-^^^.  *  **  *'^ ' 

CO  WM  rocked  in  her  rev^^^cS.  m™S„Z^?*.  •'*!!L '**'''''*  *"  '^^  ' 

g^ur  citizens  were  rcbbed  bySw^  ^  ulcera-^  »oc  *»fr.«  teneamus  ., 

S^'Sw^^°eSlol!jS?  ^n*  "'^       Thew  deeds  will  be  risited  in  indH 

ment'^^c.^'feEriSS:  ST^^isZC^/'^^'^'Sf 

ty  to  buy  itself  off  ftwn  an  onerous  ti^  STtlatiH    ™"^  of  serwos  regret  thM 

and  shutting  up  in  its  areh^fte^f  ^^2^  ^  "^^  te  aronsed  to  inH  .  i 

that  it  had  taken  th"r  Sb  d^£X  ^ff^^l  ^'  S?'""»  ^^  ^  «««^-  < 

forpublicn«,witho«t:2jrLiSS  den^ToTh^'^v"'**  ^^^^^  ^^ 

*1  »  deaf  ear  to  the  conti^al  claiS  of  ito  Md^kl««^  ^i^if^TK  '°^''°  '■' 

outaged  and  unredressed  citizens^*^    S^sS^Z-lS""^^-  f  '^''^ 
pretending  the  necAuififi.  nf  th^  »~Ir        messages  and  mstmctions  which  pros,  n 

as  the  causes  of  its  d^lay-^  th^'  lift^tsw^  olTrli^M  r^ii**^'"?^ 

when  wearied  out  by  their  imDortmiiH^  ll«J  f-T^   T  ™  *»'&^  Peaces  of  Uh 

and  awakened  to  a^s^^'  o?K  £  X^at'ti^^nf  ^^"^  "^^  "^  1 

t.ons,Cong^,vivedandi.freshedS:  oTC  Sf„£7f  ^le? whiTh^^ 


AUTUMN   SNOW. 

Auj  day  Ae  atreaininjf  roofs  and  swimminff  gromid 

Aifr^^l   u'  ^  ^r^^'  ^®  plenteous  autumn  nina ; 
AU  day  the  heavy^aden  skies  have  frowned, 
And  weary  eyes  have  dozed  with  slumberous  sound. 
While  gazmg  idly  at  the  suUen  plain*— 
Ur,  waked  to  watch  the  thousand  vivid  stains 
That  dye  the  far-off  frost^nkindled  woods, 
tT  i!!u^  way-side  trees,  whose  foliage  drips. 
Like  bathing  birds  with  crimson  feathiwr^ps. 
Lo !  suddenly  a  whiter  darkness  broods, 
Andfloatmg  snow  succeeds  the  plashing  floods : 

m  monstrous  flakes  seem  huge  as  wafted  shipe^ 
Or,  hke  a  white-winged  angel  throng  they  faU  i-T^ 
AlMl  how  can  we  mortals  entertain  ye  all ! 
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THE  DESTINY  OP  THE  COUNTRY. 

NoTwiTBSTANDivotbe  proverbial  pride  Th«  entente  cordiale  between  us  and  the 
^  Ancricanii,  few  bare  yet  attained  an^  mother  country  is  as  much  endangered  by 
4oe  tenae  of  the  magnificence  of  their  Punch's  squibs  against  Repudiation,  as 
eoQiitry  and  the  splendor  of  their  na-  by  claims  to  the  exclusive  navigation  of 
tiofial   destiny.     Indeed,  the  ridiculous  the  St  Johns  or  the  Columbia.    Thisab- 
▼aaity  with  which  forei^  tourists  justly  surd  sensitiveness  betrays  the  awkward- 
cbarge  us,  gathering  their  testimony  from  ness  and  conceit  of  the  nrntveau-richi, 
FoQfth  of  July  orations,  or  from  patriotic  the  jealousy  of  the  man  who  is  not  quite 
retolttUons  passed  at  public  meetings,  is  certain  he  has  ceased  to  be  a  boy,  the 
•scribable  to  the  absence  of  that  noble  ea^r  desire  for  recognition  of  one  not 
pride  which  a  more  intelligent  and  con-  ouitc  sure  of  hts  social  standing,  and  the 
iidgrate  acquaintance  with  our  position  disposition  which  the  bully,  who  suspects 
aaong  the  nations  of  the  earth  would  his  own  courage,  has  to  pick  a  quarrel 
iwpiie.    There  is  more  to  sober  than  to  with  every  coward.    If  we  understood 
iMoxicate,  to  awe  than  to  addle,  in  a  true  better  our  real  claims  to  the  respect  and 
eMiaate  of  ourselves  and  our  country,  confidence  of  the  world ;  if  we  appre- 
Oar  vanity  springs  from  the  conterapla-  ciated  the  greatness,  not  which  we  have 
lioo  of  what  we  have  done,  or  what  we  achieved,  but  which  has   been  thrust 
aie.  a»d  is  often  based  npon  comparisons  upon  us  by  Destiny ;  if  we  valued  our- 
whkh  nothing  but  oar  own  icnorance  selves  upon  our  real  advantage  and  upon 
fenders  posaible  or  flattering.     We  glory  a  greatness  not  dependent  upon  contrast 
aa  the  wars  we  have  waged  with  the  or  admitting  comparison,  but  of  a  totally 
Boet  powerful  nation  on  the  face  of  the  different  kind  from  any  the  world  has 
earth,  and  confound  the  victory  which  yet  seen,  we  should  cease  to  be  vain  and 
a  broad  ocean,  aeparatiag  us  from  our  Secome  self-respectful.    We  should  take 
fee,  and  a  territory  unconquerable  chiefly  our  eyes  off  from  ourselves  and  direct 
'm  its  extent,  gave  us,  with  our  own  valor  them  towards  Heaven.     We  should  hum- 
aad    ceaeral    superiority.     The    rapid  bly  acknowledge  how  litttle  we  have 
growth  of  our  population  seems  to  us  a  done  for  ourselves  and  how  much  Provi- 
dent of  our  own.    Every  providential  dence  has  done  for  us,  and  instead  of 
advantage  in  our  position  we  appropriate  glorying  in  the  past  should  bestow  our 
as  the  result  of  our  own  intentions  and  admiration  on  the  wondrous  future  that 
iahors.      We  attribute    our  institutions  Heaven  isopening  before  us.    But  as  yet, 
wholly  to  the  sagacity  of  our  Fathers,  whether  because  we  are  too  actively  em- 
the  auuntenanoe  of  them  to  the  wis-  ployed  as  the  instruments  of  Providence 
of  their  Sons.    Our  national  import-  to  stand  back  and  behold  the  work  in 
eeems  to  us  to  have  been  wrought  which  we  are  engaged,  or  because  stand- 
out by  oar  own  right  arms.    And  there  ing  too  nigh  to  take  in  the  proportions  of 
IS  a  very  amusing  feeling  throughout  the  the  structure  on  some  part  of  which  we  are 
•ation,  that  Americans  are  a  different  or-  each  laboring,  it  is  unquestionably  true 
4er  of    beinge  from  others ;   that  one  that  at  this  very  moment  there  is  a  higher 
AaMfican  soldier  is  at  least  equal  to  four  and  juster  appreciation  and  estimate  of 
Mexicans,  three  French  or  two  English-  America   abroad  than  at    home.     We 
mvi :  a  vanity  which,  in  common  with  have  received  a  deeper  and  nobler  criti- 
other  and  worse  weaknesses,  has  involved  cism  from  foreigners  than  from  our  own 
«•  in  the  present  war,  and  lately  came  philosophers  and  politicians.  DeTocque- 
plauffiag  OS  into  a  war  with  Great  ville  has  written  of  us  in  a  higher  strain, 
in.    Ours  is  the  only  nation  that  re-  and  with  a  bolder  and  grander  prophecy 
Its  criticism  of  its  literature,  politics  or  than  any  even   of  our  own  poets  or 
as  a  crime.    The  West  found  an  patriots.    Few  of  our  own  countrymen 
oocaaioa  of  an  English  war  in  the  who  have  not  been  abroad,  have  as  yet 
v^BtticiMDs  aad    caricatures  of  Captain  taken  a  comprehensive  view  of  our  cir- 
Hail  aad  Mrs.  Trollope.  Charles  Dickens'  cumstancee,  or  have  *'  risen  to  the  height 
Notes  on  America  excited  a.^  much  na-  of  that  great  argument**  which  conducts 
Ajoaal  indignation  ms  m  cabinet  insult  oar  people  to  their  sublime  destinjr.    It 
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is  rare  for  any  American  to  look  back  cnltnre  of  biiinan  rights — a  new  heavens 
upon  bis  native  shores  from  the  cliffs  of  and  a  new  earth  wherein  dwelieth  right- 
Albion  or  the  peaks  of  the  Alps,  without  eousness.  It  was  a  new  %eorld,  a  world 
perceiving  that  he  has  left  behind  him  the  as  new  as  if  the  race  bad  been  translated 
land  of  promise ;  that  he  has  been  igno-  to  another  planet,  where  man  might  be- 
rantly  dwelling  in  the  most  favored  region  gin  over  again  the  experiment  of  civil 
on  God's  earth,  among  institutions  core-  society  with  the  benefit  of  a  long  expe- 
pared  with  which  any  others  are  intolera-  rience,  and  without  the  obstacle  of  con- 
ble,  and  where  alone  the  hopes  of  hu-  ventional  or  traditionary  associations  and 
manity  have  an  unclouded  horizon,  or  customs.  This  new  world  properly  be- 
the  progress  of  the  race  an  open  field,  longed  to  the  race  and  not  to  any  portion 
There  is  no  nation  on  the  face  of  the  of  it.  It  was  a  worid,  not  a  country;  a 
earth  or  in  the  records  of  history,  if  we  continent,  not  an  island,  a  peninsula,  or  a 
except  the  Jews,  whose  origin,  circum-  region  which  a  river  ora  chain  of  moun- 
stances  and  progress  have  been  so  purely  tains  could  bound.  It  owed  its  being  to 
providential  as  ours;  none  which  owes  the  united  efforts  of  the  greatest  powers 
so  little  to  itself  and  so  much  to  the  on  earth.  Spain  discovered  it,  France 
Ruler  of  its  destiny.  It  is  impossible  not  explored  it,  England  gave  it  language 
to  trace  in  its  brief  but  wonderful  career  and  laws ;  and  every  nation  has  sent 
the  unfolding  of  a  plan  too  vast,  and  re-  rivers  of  its  blood  to  run  in  the  great 
quiring  too  much  antecedent  calculation  stream  which  now  bears  the  bkisI  pre- 
and  extraordinary  concurrence  of  events,  cious  hopes  of  the  race  on  its  bosom, 
to  be  ascribed  to  any  other  than  infinite  The  Macedonian  empire  merged  in  it» 
wisdom.  The  concealment  of  this  whole  brief  but  brilliant  existence,  Greeks  8y- 
eontinent  in  the  mysterious  remoteness  of  rian,  Persian  and  Egyptian,  but  its  con- 
the  ocean  during  so  many  centuries,  quests  were  never  assimilated  to  each 
while  our  race  were  trying  the  many  other,  and  its  anity  was  an  aggregate  not 
necessary  experiments  of  civilization  in  a  sum.  The  Roman  empire  TeU  to  ever^ 
the  old  world;  its  discovery  at  the  pre-  nation  it  conquered,  its  language,  its  reh* 
cise  period  when  the  social  and  political  gion  and  its  customs;  it  took  away  no- 
theories  and  policies  of  Europe  had  Diin^  but  its  independence  and  gave  little 
evidently  exhausted  themselves,  and  but  its  own  protection.  But  into  the  soil 
when  other  and  most  potent  instruments  ef  America  has  trickled  drop  by  drop  the 
of  civilization  destined  to  revolutionize  blood  of  every  European  nation.  Com- 
tbe  whole  order  of  society — the  mari-  mingled  inseparably,  the  divided  cbildrea 
iier*s  compass  and  the  printing  press —  of  the  old  world  are  the  united  family  of 
were  just  coming  into  use ;  the  peculiar  the  new.  For  the  fimt  time  the  chief  na- 
complexion  of  events  in  England  which  tions  of  the  earth  are  blended  in  a  corn- 
decided  the  character  and  views  of  the  mon  fate,  in  which  their  individuality  ia 
colonists  who  shaped  the  political  desti-  wholly  lost.  American  blood  is  neither 
nies  of  this  country ;  all  indicate  a  con-  English  nor  Irish,  nor  French,  nor  Span- 
tummate  and  glorious  plan  involving  the  ish,  aor  German,  nor  Swiss.  But  it  is  aH 
interest  not  of  a  nation,  but  of  the  race,  these  in  larse  proportions  of  each,  ami 
And  this  is  the  peculiarity  of  our  exist-  every  dajr  the  purely  Anglo-Saxon  stock 
ence ;  that  unlike  any  other,  the  people  is  losing  its  predominancy.  We  rejoice 
are  not  one  nation  among  the  other  na-  that  England  eo  far  prevailed  over  the 
tions  of  the  earth,  but  a  people  made  up  eariy  fortunes  of  the  new  world,  as  to 
of  all  nations,  the  heirs  of  the  united  give  its  language,  its  religion  and  its  laws 
blood  and  experience  of  all,  equally  re-  and  customs  to  those  colonies  before 
garded  by  all  as  their  own  child,  to  whom  which  all  thereat  have  succumbed  or 
the  hopes  of  the  race  are  intrusted,  and  must  finally  bend.  But  we  rejoice  also 
who  is  sent  to  seek  and  to  push  the  for-  that  the  new  world  has  been  open  to  the 
tunes- of  the  family  in  a  new  and  fresh  emigration  of  all  lands,  and  that  it  now 
field  of  enterprise.  **  The  new  world  "  shelters  in  its  bosom  the  representativee 
is  a  phrase  which  from  familiarity  has  of  every  European  soil.  Nay,  we  firmly 
lost  its  emphasis.  But  it  contains  in  it  believe  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  stock  is  to 
an  idea  of  the  most  pregnant  and  mo-  be  greatly  improved  by  intermixture  witk 
mentous  character.  **  The  new  world,"  other  races,  and  that  it  isa  providential  pur- 
was  to  the  nations  of  decrepit,  exhaust-  pose  that  it  should  here  be  brought  into 
ed  Europe — its  soil  full  of  the  roots  of  contactandbecomeultimately  mergedin  a 
social  and  political  prejudices  fatal  to  the  aew  race  coropoanded  of  the  richnesa  of 
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eTf!i7  olden  people.  Bat  at  any  rate,  be  it  secured  as  oar  northern  line  by  the  saga- 
for  better  or  worse,  the  new  world  was  not  city  and  firmness  of  the  elder  Adams, 
destined  to  be  a  mere  extension  of  British  fitly  completes  what  the  treaty  of  Wash- 
nile,  or  Saxon  blood,  or  of  the  character-  ingion  begins.     We  follow  the  river  at 
istic  castoms  and  prejudices  of  any  one  our  feet  to  its  month,  and  the  broad  At- 
people.     It  was  to  be  the  home  of  dele-  lantic,  bulwark  of  the  new  world  against 
rates  from  the  race.     And  here  we  have  the  institutions,  manners  and  customs  of 
indeed  a  new  world,  inhabited  by  a  new  an  efiete  civilization,  washes  for  fifteen 
race.      And  this  astonishing    heteroge-  hundred  miles  our  eastern  coast  white 
neoQsneds  of  races,  perfectly  blended  into  with  cities,  into  whose  ports  is  filing  the 
ooe,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  commerce  of  the  world.    On  the  South, 
peculiar  features  in  our  condition,  as  it  is  those  rich  and  peaceful  purchases, Florida 
one  of   the  marks  of  the  universal  or  and  Louisiana — kingdoms  of  themselves 
renerat  interest  which  appertains  to  our  anywhere  else — by  which  our  country 
destiny.  has  possessed  itselfof  the  whole  northern 
Consider  in  the  next  place,  in  con-  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and   the 
aection   with  our  political  institutions,  vast  territory  of  Texas — that  unlooked 
providential   origin   and    circumstances,  for  and  not  wholly  welcome  accession — 
tile  grandeur  both  in  extent  and  features  of  reveal  themselves  to  our  straining  eyes, 
the  territory  inherited  by  this  new  race.  And,  finally,  in  the  West,  passmg  the 
Let  Ds  place  ourselves  at  the  Capitol,  and  broad  streams  and  endless  prairies  far 
from  the  balcony  overhanging  that  com-  bejrond    that  Mediterranean  river  that 
manding  height  survey  the  land.    The  once  seemed  made  to  divide  nations  and 
landscape  within  reach  of  the  ^tward  stay  the  course  of  empire,  far  across 
eve  is  magnificent  and  infinitel)r  sugges-  deserts  and  mountains,  through  almost 
tnr«  to  the  risionarv  orb  within.     The  inaccessible  passes,  the  gleam  of  the  Pa- 
broad  river,  the  ample  plain,  the  distant  cific  ocean  tells  us  we  have  reached  the 
ttountains,  the  unfinished,  wide-spread  occidental  boundary  of  our  country, 
dty  well  represent  and  charactenze  the  And  this  broad  contineftt,  this   new 
eocntry  and  the  people  to  which  they  world,  with  lakes  like  oceans  and  rivers 
belong.     No  spot  tells  like  this  the  whole  like  seas,  penetrated  to  the  heart  with 
story  of  oar  recent  origin,  our  incredible  bayis  and  gulfs;  this  region  comprising 
oranexa^npled  progress,  our  magnificent  every  clime  and  furnishing  the  products 
aiH   half-realized  hopes.     This  city  at  of  all— the  furs  of  the  north  and  the 
otr  feet,  of  only  thirty  thousand  inhabit-  fruits  of  the  tropics — the  bread  stuffs  of 
airtj*,  occupies  the  room  of  a  Metropolis  temperate  zones — the  woolens  of  cold,  and 
tif  millions.     These  broad  avenues  are  the  cottons  of  warm  climates — stretch- 
designed  to  accommodate  that  tide  of  pop-  ing  from  one  great  ocean  of  the  globe 
vhtion  which  our  vast  territories  shall  to  the  other,  and  from  the  frozen  serpent 
«h:mately  roll  through  the  cnnitol  of  the  almost  to  the  equator — this  vast  area 
cooDtry !     These  noble  public  edifices,  with  natural  divisions  to  indicate  it  as 
BBny  of  them  worthy  ol  towering  over  the  home  of  many  nations,  is,  by  the 
the  most  magnificent  city  on  the  globe,  Providence  of  God,  one  country,  speaking 
ba!  now  rising  amid  mean  and  temporary  one  language,  rejoicing  in  one  common 
*wellings,  do  but  anticipate  and  fore-  Constitution,    honoring  the  same  great 
flkadow  the  splendid  future  they  befit,  national  names,    celebrating   the  same 
vbile  they  afford  by  vivid  contrast  the  great  national  events.     It  is  one  nation. 
6velie#t  canception  of  oar  present  incom-  And  it  is  a  free  nation.    It  posses<«es  an 
jHete  bat  promising  and  vigorous  youth,  ideal  form  of  government,  the  dream  of 
And  here  as  we  stand  almost  in  the  ancient  heroes  no  longer  a  vision  of  the 
prr^aceof  the  representatives  of  every  night;  the  prophetic  visionary  song  of 
^CIae  an  J  district  and  important  town  in  poets  become  the  prosaic  language  of 
tmr  r^<  country,  it  requires  very  little  matter-of-fact  men.     It  is  without  heredl- 
iorc«  of  imagination  to  crowd  the  horizon  tary  rulers,  without  a  legalized  aristo- 
oot  till  It  compasses  the  enormous  area  of  cracy.     It  is  self- governed.    It  is  a  land 
Ikis  great  and  free  land  of  our  birth.     In  of  equal  rights.     It  is  a  stable  republic 
iht  &T  North-East  we  see  our  boundary  And  what  a  marvelous  and  providen- 
!iae  sliining  with  the  recent  lustre   of  tial  history  has  it  had !    The  hemisphere 
pexc^efnl  diplomacy  and  enlightened  pa-  itself  has  been  discovered  only  three  and 
cmtism.    That  noble  chain    of  inland  a  half  centuries,  less  than  one-fifth  of  the 
ama,  Btmching  from  East  to  West,  itself  period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  origin 
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of  Christianity.     Two  centuries  only  it  is  and  into  the  open  secret  of  the  Fa- 
have   passed   since  our   territory  was  ture  as  it  must  be,  would  not  he  who 
reached  by  two  distant  bands  of  colo*  came  expressly  to  erect   the  cross  on 
nists,  one  led  by  the  spirit  of  chivalrous  heathen  soil  and  to  gain  new  victories  for 
adventure  and  commercial  enterprise, the  Christ,  and  the  Puritans  who  sought  reli- 
other  by  the  love  of  religious  liberty  and  gious  liberty  in  the  wilderness,  and  the 
political  freedom ;  but  both  from  the  land  patriots  who  fought  for  religious  and 
of  Hampden  and  Pym.    But  three- score  political  freedom— the   discoverers,  the 
and  ten  years — the  life  of  one  man —  settlers,  and  the  founders  of  our  country 
have  sped,  since  this  people,  a  handful  of  — unite  in  declaring  this  the   land  of 
men,  breaking  loose  from  the  most  pow-  promise  and  themselves  men  of  destiny, 
erful  nation  on  the  face  of  the  globe  at  who  had  been  engaged  in  a  work  greater 
the  peril  of  everything  held  dear,  pro-  than  they  knew,  unconsciously  IsLboring 
claimed  its  independence,  and  after  main-  under  a  Heaven-directed  plan — entering 
taining  two  wars  with  the  parent  coun-  successively  intoeach  other's  labors  with- 
try,  the  Queen  of  the  Seas,  is  now  be-  out  estimating  the  inheritance,  and  com- 
coroe  the  third  power  on  the  earth,  with  mitting  their  own  to  other  hands  without 
a  population  little  short  of  twenty  mill-  understanding  the  responsibility  they  had 
ions,   with  resources  of   manufactures  shared  or  devolved?    Would  they  not 
and  agriculture  which  render  it  substan-  see,  and  should  not  we  see,  something 
tially  independent  of  foreign  commerce  more  than  the  well-being  of  a  particular 
in  war,  although  able  and  glad  to  com-  people ;  bo^nething  too  momentous  and 
pete  with  the  commerce  of  the  world  in  solemn  for  national  exultation,  in  the  his- 
peace.  tory  a^^  prospects  of  this  our  country  ? 
It  is  in  no  indulgence  of  national  van-  Aye.    Their  thoughts  would  be  of  the 
ity  that  we  repeat  this  history,  whatever  prospects  of  the  human  race  thus  open- 
the  appearance  may  be.     There    are  ing  before  them.    More  understandingly 
stains  enough  upon  our  skirts  to  humble  than  we,  would  they  call  this  the  new 
the  pride  of   any   patriotic   American,  world ;  the  world  beginning  over  again, 
stains  that  look  darker  here  than  any-  with  the  riches,  the  experience,  the  litera- 
where  else.    But  whatever  our  wrongs  or  ture,  the  morality  and  religion  of  the  old 
follies  or  ill  deserts,  no  lover  of  his  race,  world — but  on  a  virgin  soil,  sustaining 
no  friend  of  Christianity,  no  one  who  free  institutions  and  enjoying  perfect  tol- 
waits  upon  God's  providence  and  be-  eralion — with  a  people  coverins:  a  quar- 
lieves  in  a  divine  government,  can  fail  ter  of  the  globe,  speaking  one  language, 
to  see  that  the  great  Ruler  of  events  has  bound  together  by  common  interests,  pro- 
shaped  the  natural  features,  the  general  fessing  one  common  religion — yet  in  the 
history  and  the  political  institutions  of  dew  of  youth,  but  already  full  of  wealth, 
oar  country,  into  a  wonderful  theatre  of  health,  power  and  prosperity!    Would 
mercy  and  love,  and  fitted  it  for  a  great  they  not  say  and  with  sober  truth,  this 
display  of  his  power ;  nor  can  we  hesitate  work  is  not  of  man  ?    It  is  the  Lord*8 
to  announce  the  preparation  here  for  a  glo*  doing  and  marvelous  in  our  eyes !    Alas, 
riousand  unexampled  triumph  of  the  prin-  we  are  not  astonished  at  what  may  a»- 
ciples  of  justice,  humanity  and  religion,  tonish  angels !    So  wonted  are  we  to 
Could  the  colossal  statue  of  Columbus  our  privileges  and  our  inherited  rights, 
that  flanks  the  rear  entrance  to  the  Capi-  and  so  broadly  separated  from  the  nations 
tol,  have  momentary  vision  granted  to  its  that  are  bereft  of  them,  that  we  appreci- 
Btony  orbs ;  could  the  pictured  company  ate  not  our  peculiar  happinera! 
on  the  walls  of  the  Rotunda,  that  listen        Have  we  often  considered  the  wonder- 
at  Delft-Haven  to  the  prayer  of  Robin-  ful   and    providential  aptitude   of  our 
•on,  have  but  for  a  moment  the  reality    country   for  deriving  the  greatest  and 
and  life  they  seem  to  possess ;  could  the    roost  indispensable  advantages  from  tho 
oiore  than  Roman  majesty  that  clothes    most  brilliant  discoveries  of  modern  times 
the  father  of  his  country,  rise  from  its    in  science  and  art  ?    May  we  not  feel 
marble  chair — and  these  fit  representa-    that  steam  in  its  applications  as  a  motivo 
tives  of  the  three  great  bands  that  under    power  was  discoveied  with  express  ref- 
Providence  have  made  us  what  we  are,    erence  to  our  enormous  rivers  and  lakes  ? 
the  Discoverers,  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  and    It  has  greatly  aided  other  nations,  but  it 
the  Revolutionary  heroes,  be  gathered    has  re-created  ours.    Was  not  the  rail* 
with  us  on  this  noble  gallery  and  stretch    road  expressly  invented  to  hold  tocelher 
their  eyes  where  ours  go  over  the  land  as    in  its  vast  iron  elects  our  broad  and 
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oChenrtse  vnbound  coantry,  threatening  and  fierce  agitation  of  the  most  exciting 
to  fall  to  pieces  by  its  own  weight  ?    Its  questions  had  been  foreseen,  it  certainly 
poaderoas  trains  flying  like  great  shut-  would  not  have  been  credited  that  the 
tks  across  oar  land,  weave  into  one  Union  of  these  States  would  have  con- 
seanless  web  the  many-colored  interests  tinned  beyond  a  half  century !    The  bare 
aad  varied  sentiments  and  affections  of  spread  of  territory  would  have  been  con- 
oar  scattered  coiintryinen.    Let  its  fiery  sidered  a  sufficient  cause  of  separation, 
horse,  with  a  continent  for  his  pasture,  to  say  nothing  of  the  difference  of  inter- 
■peed  as  swiftly  as  he  can  ;  where  there  ests  and  the  apparent  independence  of 
is  land  to  sastain  bis  hoof,  he  cannot  each  great  section  of  the  country  of  ev- 
Cake  as  off  oar  own  soil,  or  away  from  ery  otner.    But  what  an  astonishing  and 
the  soand  of  our  native  tongue  !    Is  not  inextricable  mutual  dependence  has  re- 
the  lightninj^- winged  telegraph,  that  puts  vealed   itself,  till  this   time  increasing 
a  girdle  of  intelligence  round  the  earth  with  the  increase  of  causes  of  dissocia- 
ia  the  eighth  of  a  second,  a  providential  tion  or  severance  ;  the  centripetal  ever 
aagel  whose  mission  is  peculiar  to  our  counteracting  the  centrifugal  forces,  and 
own  land — an  all  bnt  omnipotent  spirit  in  the  very  nick  of  time  asserting  new 
whose  business  it  is  to  facilitate  the  in-  energy,  until  we  are  almost  forced  to  be- 
tereooffie  of  a  nation  whose  territories  lieve  the  integrity  of  the  Union  a  provi- 
stretch   into  different  climates,  and  are  dential  decree !    Philosophers  at  one  date 
divided   by  chains  of  mountains,   and  alarmed  the  world  by  announcing  dis- 
whtch  yet  depends  for  its  united  exist-  turbances  in  the  solar  system  which  must 
eiice  upon  agreement  of  sentiment,  fre-  ultimately  involve  the  earth,  with  its 
qseficyof  intercourBe,concurrenceofsym-  sister  planets,  in  a  common  ruin.    But  a 
Mlhies  aad  central  unity  of  operations  ?  profounder  science  has  detected  the  cor- 
kthe  providence  of  God,  choosing  out  a  reeling  influence,  and  demonstrated  the 
^beatre  for  the  ultimate  triumph  of  his  stability  of  the  solar  universe.     We  have 
earthly  purposes  toward  onr  race,  had  a  confidence  that  an  analogy  to  this  will 
selected  this  land  after  having  long,  and  be  found  in  the  history  of  the  American 
■Mil  the  fnllness  of  time,  kept  it  back  Union,  which  has  thus  far  gloriously 
flora  civtitzed  possession,  would  not  the  disappointed  the  predictions  of  foreign 
whole  world  have  recognized  the  justice  observers,  and  found  unexpected  correc- 
aad  expediency  of  the  choice  ?      And  fives    for  those    perturliations    which 
what  gifts  could  Heaven  have  bestowed  threatened  to  destroy  it.    De  Toccjueville 
ta  make  op  for  the  disadvantages  appa-  has  enumerated  with  his  usual  bnlliancy 
reatly  inseparable  from  other  and  more  most  of  the  bonds  which  unite  us,  as  well 
inportant   blessings — as  it  were,  to  re-  as  the  elements  of  discord  and  separation, 
eoocile  in  oar  favor  physical  incompati-  and  has  expressed  his  apprehension  that 
bilities — the  benefits  of  vast  area  with  our  rapid  increase  and  unexampled  pros- 
Boae  of  its  evils — its  varied  climates,  perity  would  terminate  in  disunion.    But 
prodacts  and  spaciousness,  without  its  necertainly  misapprehended  many  symp- 
separation,  conflict  of  interests,  or  jea-  toms  from  which  be  augured  dissolution, 
loss  diversity  of  sentiments — than  the  in-  He  underrated  the  power  of  the  centra] 
▼eatkms  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  government,    which    he   thought   was 
— the  Steamboat,  the  Locomotive,  and  growing  weaker  everyday.    Experience 
the  ftlagnetic  Telegraph  ?    fn  what  other  lias  shown,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
natioQ  are  these  actually  indispensable  or  jealousy  of  centralization  had  reached  its 
iavaiaabie  ?  And  the  date  of  these  bene-  bead  about  the  very  time  he  based  his 
iMtioas  has  been  as  providential  as  the  prophesy  upon  the  supposition   of  its 
beqacst  itself !  regular  increase.    There  can  be  no  ques- 
There  is  a  growini^  feeling  that  the  in-  tion  that  the  spirit  in  which  nullification 
terests  of  the  New  World,  and  the  pros-  arose  is  very  much  abated ;  that  the  con- 
nects of  humanity  on  this  continent  are  stitutional  objections  pleaded  against  in- 
tergely  dependent  upon  the  preservation  ternal  improvements  by  the  Federal  Gov* 
of  the  anion  of  the  United  states.    And  emmenl  are  very  much  quieted ;  that  the 
ia  Bothiag  has  the  Providence  over  us  Senate  has  rrown  in  authonty  and  dig- 
hcaa  More  strikioglv  illustrated  than  in  nity ;  that  local  prejudices  have  been 
tha  oaexpe^ed  bonds  of  stability  which  allayed  and  sectional  ambition  much  re- 
have  diselosad  themselves  in  the  history  buked.    The  last  five  years,  the  very 
ofcveots.     If  the  rapidity  of  our  growth,  period  during  which  the  most  alarming 
tha  iacreaf  of  our  territory*  tM  early  extension  of  eoantry  has  been  witnessed, 
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have,  notwithstanding  aU,  done  more  to  em  intelligence  takes  tki$  question  into 
strengthen  the  central  power  than  its  own  hands,  healthier  and  rooredispas- 
any  period  since  the  war  of  1812.  sionate  views  will  be  entertained  on  the 
Taiere  is  a  steady  growth  of  nation-  sabject  at  large,  and  the  bands  of  nnion 
ality  among  our  people,  a  feeling  among  the  States  will,  we  are  persnaded, 
that  the  States  are  merged  in  the  Na-  be  drawn  closer  than  ever.  Every  one 
tion,  and  owe  their  power,  importance  must  see  that  the  cotton,  sugar,  and  to- 
and  dij^nity  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  to  bacco  staples  are  every  day  losing  their 
the  Union  and  the  General  Government  relative  and  preponderating  impoftanc# 
The  more  frequent  oar  intercourse  with  among  the  exports  of  the  country.  It  is 
foreign  powers,  and  the  more  plainly  we  perfectly  plain,  that  the  exports  of  the 
see  ourselves  recognized  as  a  great  pow-  grain-growing  regions — large  portions  of 
cr  by  the  other  nations  of  the  world,  the  which  belong  to  the  middle  and  south- 
greater  mu9t  be  our  disposition  to  maiu'  em  states — iron  this  time  forward  must 
tain  the  national  existence,  to  which  we  render  the  country  less  dependent,  for 
owe  our  importance.  Painful  as  the  sus-  credit  in  foreign  markets,  upon  the  more 
pense  was  which  attended  the  discussion  particular  products  of  the  South.  This 
of  the  North- Eastern  boundary,  and  the  very  month  brings  us  fifteen  millions  m 
Oregon  question,  who  can  doubt  that  exchange  from  England,  in  return  for 
those  difficulties,  and  the  treaties  that  re-  our  flour  and  meiu.  The  Indian  coro 
suited  from  them,  by  bringing  our  nation  crop— a  great  Sonthern  and  Western  sta- 
into  direct  comparison  in  diplomacy,  in  pie — is  already  half  as  valuable  as  the 
spirit,  and  in  generosity,  with  Great  Bri-  cotton  crop.  The  maple  sugars  of  Ver- 
tain,did  a  great  deal  to  strengthen  our  mont,New  YorkandOhio,  exercit^enota 
bonds  at  home,  which  are  never  weak,  great  but  a  decided  influence  upon  the  de- 
except  when  through  prosperity  we  be-  mand  for  Southern  sugars.  Tobacco,  as  is 
com^orgetful  of  their  value  ?  The  grow-  well  known,  is  not  more  thin  half  as  val- 
ing  disposition  abroad,  to  think  and  speak  uable  as  it  was,  as  the  crop  rapidly  ex- 
of  us  as  one  people,  will,  doubtless,  in-  hausts  the  lands  producing  it,  which  are 
crease  the  disposition  at  home  to  conti-  then  chiefly  turned  to  the  production  ol 
nue  such.  Add  to  this,  that  the  import-  com.  These  causes  combined,  must  make 
ance  of  the  real  subjects  of  dispute  or  the  South  less  peculiar  in  its  interests,  lesa 
jealousy  is  daily  lessening.  separate  in  its  position,  more  inclined  to 
There  is,  probably,  no  subject  which  compromise  or  co-operate  with  the  other 
has  jeopardized  the  union  of  these  States  portions  of  the  Union.  Even  now,  a 
so  much  ikB  slavery.  But  the  principal  certain  degree  of  attention  to  manufac- 
danger  was  at  the  outset  of  the  discus-  tures  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Ten* 
sion.  The  flrmness  and  constitutional  neesee,  shows  that  the  entire  reliance 
tidelity  which  the  North  and  West  have  uiion  these  staples  is  no  longer  practica- 
sbown  in  regard  to  that  institution,  have  ble ;  and  the  Alemphis  Convention  indi- 
quieted  the  apprehensions  of  the  South,  cates  clearly  enough  that  the  jealousy  oC 
It  has  become  per fectly. plain,  that  no  iu-  Northern  interests,  the  thorough  anti- 
tention  exists,  anywhere  in  this  country,  tariff  policy,  the  anti-interaal  improve- 
to  violate  the  chartered  rights  ot  the  South,  ment  war,  are  no  longer  to  be  uacompro- 
The  policy  agreed  to  by  the  North  and  misingly  maintained.  From  these  general 
West,  is  one  in  which  the  South  itself  and  various  considerations,  we  inw  that 
concors,  if  we  may  judge  the  matter  by  the  disunion  is  not  likely  to  pioceed  from  the 
course  of  their  Coryph»us,  Mr.  Calhoun,  discussion  of  slavery,  or  from  coaflicU  of 
viz.  Id  abide  by  the  compromises  of  the  interests.  To  industrial  change,  bring- 
Constitution.  Every  indication  exists,  ing  about  a  great  community  of  labor 
that  abolition  excitenient  has  reached  its  and  production,  do  we  conliUently  look 
head,  and  is  exploding  in  every  kind  of  for  the  gradual  dissipation  of  all  sectional 
extravagance  and  uitraism,  until  the  prejudices,  in  every  part  of  the  Union, 
calm  and  wise  heads  and  hearts  of  the  and  the  growth  in  their  stead  of  a  last- 
couotry  are  utterly  alienated  from  all  co-  ing  community  of  interest  and  regard, 
operation  with  it.  Soon  the  economic  Mr.  Vinton,  of  Ohio,  in  one  ol  the 
view  of  the  question,  is  to  become  the  most  pregnant  speeches*  ever  made  en 
absorbing  one,  and  the  moment  South-  the  floor  of  Congress,  laid  down  some 


*  Hoase  of  Representative,  U.  &  Feb.  11, 1845.    The  biH  to  admit  the  States  of  lewa 
and  Florida  into  die  Union  being  under  oonaidc  ration  in  commiltee  af  the  whole* 
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wj   reaiadcable    mii4  raoontnHrerUble  (he   etalArn   division  of   th«  country, 

priociplcs  la  respect  to  tiM  stability  of  This  jealousy    and    iojustioe — ^for   the 

the  Union.     We  know  that  his  speech  States  thus  laid  out,  both  in  territory 

left  a  Tcry  deep  impression  upon  the  and  in  population,  are  ten  times  the  usual 

aiods  of  ihialuag  men,  in  all  parts  of  size  ofthe  New  England  Slates,  and  twice 

the  Union«  whaterer  may  have  been  the  or  thrice  the  size  of  the  Middle  and 

immediate  response   to  a  discoarse  so  Southern  States  with  two  or  three  except 

Wsad  in  its  foundations,  and  grand  ia  its  tions — grew  out  of  the  supposed  perma* 

proportions,  as  to  require  a  distant  and  nent  opposition  of  interests  between  the 

deliberate  Tiew.     It  was  bis  object  to  Atlantic  States  and  the  Western  division 

dcmonstiate  the  safety  and  importance  of  the  country.     But,  as  Mr.  Vinton  has 

of  allowing  the  West  her  due  share  of  shown,  experience  has  proved  that  no 

iaiaence  »a  the  (reaeral  councils  of  the  such  coniiot,  or  even  diversity  of  inter- 

natjoa.     It  is  well  known  that  whea  the  ests  exists. 

Coafederacy  in  1780,  was  solicitous  to  Do  Toconeville  had  already  remarked 

okaia  from  the  States,  concessions  of  that  the  Alleghanies  interposed  no  seri« 

Western  territory,  ;it  held  out  the  pro-  ous  barrier  Mtween  the  East  and  West, 

mass  tkat  this  territory  shoaid,  under  for  tke  mountains  are  themselves  eultiva- 

the  coo4itioos  of  the  Constitution,  be  hie,  and  contain  some  of  the  richest 

framed  into  independent  States,  '*  not  less  slopes  and  most  beautiful  valleys  in  the 

chaaeae  huadred.or  more  than  one  faun-  world,  and  so  far  from  dividing  whole 

dred  and  fifty  miles  square"    Virginia,  regions,  do  not  even  separate    States, 

coaiequently,  ceded  all  her  territory  west  often  l^ing,  as  in  Virginia  and  Pennsyl- 

of  the  Ohio  to  the  Federal  Government,  vania,  ia  tlie  very  heart  of  a  single  sove- 

apoa  tkia  promise,  or  condition.    Now,  reignty«    Besides,  at  the  North  toe  fertile 

the  cffcct  of  this  legislation  would  have  territory  of  ^e9f  York  offered  an  on- 

beea  lo  create  at  least  fourteen  States  broken  plain  connecting  the  East  and  the 

vest  of  the  Ohio,  to  say   nothing  of  West ;  and  the  lakes,  by  a  blessed  fore> 

Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  giving  to  the  sight  secured  as  our  northern  boundary, 

csantry,  beyond  the  Allegt^ies,  a  ma-  form  of  themselves,  with  small  interrupt 

fwily  of  Slates  in  the  Confederacy.    This  tions,  a  great  natural  highway  between 

anangemeat  was  made  at  a  time,  when  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mississippi.    Mr. 

the  peopling  of  the  great  western  valley  Samuel  B.  Rnggles,  in  his  celeorated  re- 

weat  on  so  slowly,  and  when  the  navi-  port  to  the  New  York  Assembly,  has  ex- 

gation  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  was  hibited  in  the  most  graphic  lines  and  with 

ao  difficult  and  little  valued,  that  no  jea-  an  enthusiasm  as  near  poetical  as  tfaa 

lousy  exiMled  of  the  Western  power,  strictest  mathematics  would  allow,  the 

Sot  whea  the  dlficulties  arose  between  astonishing  provisions  which  nature  has 

Spaia  aad  the  United  States,  as  to  the  made  for  a  system  of  internal  improve- 

aaviyatioa  of  the  Mississippi,  the  die-  ments,  uniting  the  East  and  the  West  in 

cufSiOQ  brought  its  importance  into  pub-  the  most  cordial  and  indissoluble  bonds. 

U  aotice.  ftjukoads,  canals,  and  national  But  Mr.  Vinton  has  rone  still  further, 

loads   had  not  then  leveled  the   Alle-  and  proved  that  the  Alleghanies,  so  far 

ghimss,  and  they  were  naturally  regard-  from  dividing,  positively  unite  us;  that 

ed  as  Uterposiag  an  everlasting  barrier  they  interpose  just  obstacle  enough  to 

between  the  eastern  Atlantic  slope  and  form  a  strong  party- wall  holding  up  both 

Che  westera  valley.     An  opinion  natu-  sides;  that  tne  strength  and  union  and 

rdly  aprung  up,  tkat  the  interests  of  the  intimacy  of  the  East  and  West  depend 

two  reirioM  would  be  lor  ever  divided,  upon  their  distance  from  each  other,  the 

aad  thea  it  burst  apoa  the  Federal  Gov-  diflference  of  their  soil,  the  unlikeness 

Tffamont.  that  it  had  made  such  provi-  of  their  interests  and  their  reciprocal  ob* 

sioae  that  the  balance  of  power  would  ligations.    Ue  has  detMinstrated  that  the 

lacviiably  lie  ia  the  Western  scale,  where  balance  of  power  is  nowhere  to  be  so 

they  had  never  dreamed  of  placinc  it  safely  placed  as  in  the  West;  for  the 

To  ohviale  dits,  with  the  consent  of  V ir-  West  has  a  greater  stake  and  a  more  ob- 

giaia.  Congress,  by  the  celebrated  ordi-  vious  interest  in  the  union  than  the  East, 

wniti  of  1787,  wnich  abolished  shivery  and  quite  as  much  as  the  South.    It  is 

in  tW  lerrilory  north-west  of  the  Ohio,  perfectly  plain  that  **  that  great  fertile 

provided  that  it  should  t>e  divided  into  valley  of  the  upper  waters  of  the  Mis- 

•ot  Icfli  than  ilkrwr,  nor  more  than  five  sissippi,  which  ftpreads  out  from   the 

tkaa  fustuiing  tlie   balance   to  sources  of  the  Monongahela  and  Alle- 
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rhany  nvere,  to  the  bead  waters  of  the  ance,  and  the  West  is  therefbre  deepfy 

Missouri  will  alwa^fscontain  the  heart  and  interested  in  so  far  maintaining  the  S3r8- 

seat  of  the  population  of  the  Union.**   Of  tem  of  manufactures  by  which  the  East 

course  it  ought  to  have  and  will  have  the  thrives,  as  to  allow  the  Northern  At- 

chiet  political  power,  and  therefore  it  is  a  lantrc  States  to  depend  even  more  than 

mat  question  whether  it  is  safe  that  the  they  now  do  upon  the  Western  granary, 

balance  of  power  in  this  Union  shoald  He  The  West  cannot  intelligently  sn/Ter  the 

there.    Mr.  Vinton,  we  repeat,  has  de-  Protective  tariff  to  be  destroyed  by  Sooth- 

roonstrated  this  safety.     He  has  shown,  em  prejudice ;  for  every  Eastern  factory 

that  the  West  is  completely  and  forever  is  her  customer  and  puts  a  portion  of  its 

dependent  upon  the  markets  of  the  At-  gains  into  her  treasury.    The  home  mar- 

lantic  on  the  one  band  and  on  the  nDarket  ket  is  the  sure  market    The  failure  of 

of  New  Orleans  on  the  other,  so  that  it  foreign  crops  may  give  a  temporary  extra 

is  impossible  she  should  ever  *^ inflict  an  importance  to  what  is  always  of  much 

injury  upon  the  North  or  the  South  with-  importance,  the  Transatlantic  market ;  but 

out  feeling  the  full  and  fatal  recoil  ol  the  a  population  regularly  aad  increasingly 

blow  she  strikes.**    The  East  has  under-  dependent  for  its  food  upon  the  West  is 

stood  this  practically ;  as  the  Erie  canal,  a  more  valuable  customer.     And    the 

the  Western  railroad,  the  Pennsylvania  West  must  see  this  too  clearty  to  adopt 

tines  of  internal  connection  with  the  the  ultra  Free^trade  notions  of  the  South » 

Ohio  river  sufficiently  attest.    And  the  which  begins  to  ffinch  itself,  as  is  ap- 

resolutions  passed  at  the  Memphis  Cun-  parent  from  the  Memphis  Convention, 

vention  show  that  Southern  abstractions  If  we  add  to  this  the  evident  mediato- 

vanish  before  the  touch  of  sober  inter-  rial  position  of  the  West  in  respect  to 

eets.  Mr.  Calhoun,  wisely,  if  not  consist-  slavery,  its  half-way  post  in  regard  to  all 

ently,  teaches  that  the  Mississippi  river  qnestionstbat  divide  the  North  and  South, 

is  an  inland  ocean,  and  as  mach  entitled  both    in  manners,    sympathies,    tastes» 

to  the  care  of  the  general  government  as  climate,  democratic  temper,  and  genera! 

Lake  Erie  orthe  Chesapeake  Day ;  and  he  civilization,  we  shall  see  a  wonderful 

lays  otit  a  system  of  railways  u-nittng  adaptation  in  its  condition  to  allay  the 

the    Mississippi    with    Savannah    and  causes  of  mutual  jiealousy  or  hostility 

Charleston,  which  rival  the    roads  ol  between  other  portions  of  the  confede- 

Massachusetts  in  complexity  of  members  racy  and  to  hold  them  for  its  own  sake» 

and  unity  of  result,  to  which  he  invites  if  K>r  no  other  reason,  in  peace  and  eon- 

the'patronage  of  government  to  the  ex-  cord.    For  these  reasons  it  would  appear 

tent  ol  a  sunender  of  every  other  settioii  safe  and  desirable  that  the  balance  of 

of  land,  wherever  the  roads  ran  through  power  should  pass  to  the  West;  and  no 

its  territory,  besides  a  remission  of  du-  danger  to  the  Union  is  to  be  apprehended 

ties  on  railroad  iron,  equivalent  to  a  from  the  sodden  and  rapid  growth  of 

bounty  of  $2,000  a  mile.*  population  and  power  in  the  valley  of  the 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  prosperity  Mississippi. 
of  the  West  is  bound  up  with  the  pros-  At  this  time  greater  apprehensions  are 
perity  of  the  East  and  of  the  South,  doubtless  felt  for  the  permanency  of  the 
She  must  have  a  free,  a  regular,  a  con-  Union,  from  the  spirit  of  conquest  whicb 
stant  and  an  increasing  trade  with  the  seems  to  have  seized  oar  government,. 
Atlantic,  either  by  New  Orleans  and  the  than  from  all  other  causes.  The  annex- 
Gulf  of  Mexica,  or  through  the  lakes  ation  af  Texas  seemed  to  be  a  disturbance 
aad  the  railroads  across  the  country  to  the  of  the  mutual  dependence  ol  the  parts 
sea-board.  There  never  was  an  hour  of  the  country  on  each  other.  But. 
when  she  ceuki  have  fully  felt  bow  whol-  bating  the  extension  it  gave  to  slavery  if 
)y  dependent  she  is  upon  ihe  East  and  her  did  not  really  add  a  centrifugal  territory 
commerce  until  the  present,  when  the  to  the  Union,  seeing  that  its  connection 
starvingpopulationof  Ireland,  of  France,  with  and  dependence  upon  us,  is  mucb 
of  Scotland,  are  crying  for  her  bread-  more  direct  and  natural  than  with  Mexi- 
stuflb,  and  when  Eastern  ships  can  alone  co,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  deserta 
bring  the  West  and  her  foreign  customers  and  mountains.  If  that  accession  had 
together.  The  home  market  she  finds,  not  involved  us  in  an  unjust  war  and 
too,  is  constantly  increasing  in  import-  made  it   probable    that    the    Southern 

*  Opeoing  Speech  on  taking  the  Gtiair  of  the  Ssutb-wettem  Geavcntien^  Nov.  18»  IMk 
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Qnestion  will  be  again  agitated,  we  Foreign  Afiaira  had  given  to  Lonis  Xy.» 
ilioiild  be  reconciJed  to  it.  We  think  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  Cherokees, 
the  pnrcbaae  of  California  would  not  in  order  to  bead  our  progress  over  the 
be  ao  QDwise  invratment,  for  the  sake  Alleghany  Mountains !  He  well  asked, 
of  its  ports  alone — for  its  soil  every  day  what  was  to  head  the  peaceful  inevita- 
grows  leaner  and  leaner  as  we  acquire  ble  spread  of  a  population  which  fifty 
more  reliable  information  in  regard  to  it.  years  would  change  from  twenty  to  a  hun- 
Bat  we  have  no  apprehensions  that  the  dred  millions?  (t  is  calculated,  we  believe, 
boundary  of  the  United  States  will  ex-  that  the  advance  of  the  tide  of  population 
tend,  for  some  generations,  below  the  upon  the  Western  frontier  is  at  the  rate  of 
Nueces.  If  we  owned  territory  there  seventeen  miles  annually.  It  becomes  a 
we  coold  do  nothing  with  it.  Our  po-  simple  calculation,«how  soon,  at  this  rate, 
polation  will  have  no  tendency  to  run  over  we  shall  reach  the  Pacific  ocean.  And 
u  that  direction  until  it  has  filled  up  long  before  that  time  our  cup  roust  run 
■any  much  more  inviting  and  con-  over  in  the  southern  direction.  That 
renient  territories.  It  is  plain  enough  Mexico  will  ultimately  fall  a  political 
that  the  Administration  are  now  looking  prey,  not  to  force,  but  to  a  superior  popu- 
out  for  a  creditable  opportunity  of  with-  fation,  insensibly  oozing  into  her  terri- 
dfiwini^  our  forces  and  of  getting  out  of  tories,  cban<cing  her  customs,  and  out-liv- 
tbe  Mexican  scrape  with  as  little  more  ing,  out-trading,  exterminating  her  weak- 
waste  of  |K>wder  and  treasury  notes  as  er  blood,  we  regard  with  as  much  cer- 
po»ble.  We  consider  the  aggressive  tainty,  as  we  do  the  final  extinction  of 
war  to*  be  over  in  that  direction,  and  the  Indian  races,  to  which  the  mass  of 
are  every  day  looking  for  the  result  the  Mexican  population  seem  very  little 
of  secret  negotiations  ending  in  peace,  superior ;  and  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
It  m  plain  Uiat  the  South  nas  no  in-  thatthiscountry  will  not  have  doubled  its 
tercst  in  pressing  the  war.  The  North  three  centuries  of  existence,  before  South 
is  wholly  opposed  to  it.  The  West  America  will  speak  the  English  tongue 
has  nothing  but  a  sort  of  64^  40'  ex-  and  submit  to  the  civilization,  laws  and 
cttcaient  to  work  off  in  fight.  The  religion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  We, 
party  m  sick  of  it,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  as  a  great  civilized  and  Christian  nation, 
what  can  induce  or  support  the  Adminis-  have  only  to  use  all  endeavors  to  have 
tialaon  in  carrying  it  on.  It  can  make  no  this  tide  of  population  regular  and  peace- 
capital  out  of  it  It  has  not  been  able  to  ful  in  its  course — with  no  violence,  or 
aake  a  party  question  out  of  the  sup-  spirit  of  conquest;  its  sure  progress  we 
plies.     The    victors    have   been   Whig  cannot  help. 

reoeiala  The  treasury  needs  nursing.  Such  are  some  of  the  reasons  for  be- 
Mr.  Polk  is  the  object  of  universal  abuse  lieving  that  the  dissolution  of  the  Union 
oa  both  sides  of  the  water  and  from  all  is  less  probable  now  than  at  any  previous 
parties,  and  we  are  therefore  convinced  date  of  our  existence,  and  thus  that  the 
tbat  the  war  must  be  brought  to  a  close,  only  evil  which  seemed  to  cloud  the  f^lo- 
BoC  speedily  to  be  resumed  in  that  direc-  rious  destiny  before  our  race  in  this  New 
tioB.  We  have  very  little  fear, therefore.  World  is  not  impending. 
tku  an  extension  of  our  territory  South  We  have  many  things  to  say  respect- 
by  eoaqiiest,  is  to  trouble  us  for  a  long  ing  the  operation  of  the  Institutions  for 
tMe  to  come.  It  is  as  sure  as  the  coming  which  we  have  ventnred  to  predict  per- 
of  tioie.  that  onr  people  is  destined  to  manency,  and  on  which  for  general  rea- 

£1  over  on  to  Mexican  soil  as  soon  as  sons  we  set  so  lofty  a  value.  The  in- 
habitable portions  of  the  West  are  fluence  of  the  Democratic  sentiment  upon 
ffled  ap.  Mr.  Crittenden,  in  one  of  his  our  social  condition  and  our  personal 
happiest  eflbrts  in  the  Senate,  ridiculed  character  is  a  theme  rich  in  suggestions, 
the  iilea,  which  the  French  Chambers  with  We  hope  to  meet  our  readers,  at  such  in- 
trae  French  abstsactionizing  were  then  dis-  tervals  as  convenience  requires,  upon 
casMc — of  the  importance  of  preserving  this  ground,  to  consider  together  whatev- 
ihe  baaoce  of  power  by  strengthening  er  is  new,  peculiar,  or  important,  for 
tha  antagonistic  or  anti-United  States  good  or  evil,  in  our  national  existence 
rers  on  this  continent — ^by  quoting  the  and  social  state, 
advice  which   the   Minister  of 
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TO  OBLIVION. 

O  UTTERMOST  Realm  of  the  receding  Past ! 

0  clime,  devoid  of  fragrancy  and  oloom ; 
Thy  mountains,  with  swart  shadows  overcast. 

Lift  up  their  pinnacles  into  skies  of  gloom, 
Silent  and  vague  and  vast : 
Thy  forests  hoar. 
No  storms  with  brave,  majestic  strains  awaken ; 

The  waters  slumber  on  the  desolate  shore 

Of  thy  Dead  Sea  of  Doom,  forevermore 
By  the  uplifting  winds  of  earth  and  heaven  forsaken. 


No  sun  makes  light  thy  dreary  solitude 

With  frequent  day ;  no  moons  increase  and  wane ; 
No  stars  ascend  in  the  long  nights  that  brood 

Over  thy  motionless  sea,  and  desert  plain. 
And  petrifying  wood : 
There  is  no  sound. 
Even  of  the  rustling  of  Night*s  cloud-like  pinions : 

For  on  the  mountains,  'mid  the  gloom  profound. 

Sits  awful  Silence,  like  a  monarch  crown'd. 
Enthroned  forlornly  o'er  thy  desolate  dominions. 


Far  down  in  undiscoverable  caves. 

Within  thy  sea,  th*  heroic  and  the  wise 
Of  the  forgotten  ages  have  their  graves; 
There  lie  the  wrecks  of  yeajrs  and  centuries. 
Becalmed  upon  its  waves: 
No  oracle,  from  thine  abysses  springing 
Tells  of  the  power  and  pride. 
And  beauty  deified. 
Which  the  sealed  waters  do  forever  hide : 
No  prophet  crieth  there,  no  Bard  inspired  is  singing. 


There  fallen  Error  sleeps  entombed  for  aye, 
There  underneath  the  pyramid  of  things 
Moulder  the  thronelei^s  Tyrannies  whose  sway. 
Scarce  broken,  haunts  with  feuds  of  slaves  and  kings 
The  shadowy  East  to-day : 
There  the  enslaver. 
And  conqueror  in  peace  and  silence  slumber. 
From  the  mad  dream,  the  thirst  and  the  endeavor — 
The  idols  withiOut  number 
Of  their  ambition  passed — and  disenthralled  forever. 


Perchance,  in  thy  serene  and  soundless  deeps 
The  word  of  some  inspired  prophet  slumbers; 

Perchance,  thy  stem,  unyielding  silence  keeps 
The  lofty  numbers. 
Of  some  hiffh  Bard  whose  artful  genius  taught 
Men  to  make  musical  their  endless  Thought — 


1«7.J 


Wbow  name,  once  by  Ibe  naliooi  loved  and  cheiiBha], 
A  beacon  in  the  eky  o(  Time  afar, 
Lilie  sone  descending  elar. 
Upon  thine  echoleM  air  hath  ioll'n  and  vboU;  peiished. 


0  land  of  infinite  mTBlery  and  wonder '. 

0  clitnG,  devoid  of  fraf^rancj  and  bloom ! 
No  lightninga  rend  thy  low-hung  clouda  asunder 

And  pierce  ibe  oight  of  gloom, 

Upon  thy  mountains  evetmoie  abiding; 
No  miracles  diriding 
Tbe  iralera  ofthy  atagaate  sea.  surrender 

The  forma  of  old  from  Ibeir  forgetful  doom. 

No  living  6res  thy  void  expanse  illume 
With  brighinesa  like  the  glow  of  earth's  primeval  splendar ! 


What  tnemoTJss  of  glory  and  delight. 
What  myriad  forma  of  undreamed  loveliness. 

Have  died  before  our  scarce  awakened  aizht. 

And  lie  enshrouded  in  ihy  dreamless  NigQl, 
We  cannot  know  nor  guess — 
Nor  prophesy 

What  types  of  Beaulv  ne.it— wbal  hues  Elysian 
That  make  tbe  real  Present  far  outvie 
The  ideal  fntiire*e  hope- illumined  sky — 

Will  vanish  evermore  from  oar  enchanted  vision. 


All  forms  that  enter  thy  unknown  domain. 
All  thou  hast  won  of  heroism  and  jrrace. 

And  beauty,  from  tbe  vast  ancestral  Train 

Of  Ages  back  into  (by  boundless  space 

Shall  charm  as  not  again ; 

Alas!  unwise— 

Of  its  tme  Present  our  brief  life  begniling — 
We  seek  ibe  pbantom  Past,  tbat  stmigblway  file: 
[nlo  thy  realm,  nor  with  our  tearful  eyes. 

The  otient  Future  see,  upon  our  sortows  smiling. 


W«  are  bat  voyagers  aweary,  borne 

Besistlets  to  thine  all-embracing  deep ; 
It  nay  be  onrs  bewildered  and  forlorn 
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No  more,  0  restless  Heart !  in  idle  sorrow, 

Lose  all  thoa  hast 
Believing  in  the  Future  thou  canst  borrow 

Of  the  unyielding,  unretuming  Past ! 

Rather  with  all-persuasive  d<^8  hold  fast 
The  Present,  which  is  thine,  and  fear  not  for  the  morrow. 


Nor  void  of  Beauty  and  of  endless  good, 

Shall  be  our  earth,  0  long  ensbadowed  clime ! 
For  it  doth  bear  a  noble  Brotherhood 

Of  heroes  who  inherit  lives  sublime; 
Whose  lofty  forms  shall  battle  unsubdued 

The  elements  of  Time ! 
Whose  names  engraven,  with  the  stars  shall  stand 

In  lines  of  luminous  light, 
Above  the  dim  horizon  of  thy  Land 

Of  outer  Night! 
Around  whose  lives  there  is  an  infinite  glory — 

Whose  households  and  whose  graves  shall  be  a  shrine — 
Whose  memories  shall  be  deathless  and  divine 
In  after- poesy  and  art  and  classic  story. 
South  Auleborough,  Mass,  I. 
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LETTER  IV. 

Equality  of  the  Nations— Special  PrivilcRcs  Explained— National  Epithets— The  Tus- 
caroras  not  admitted  into  an  alliance  fully  equal. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  examination  of  itself.  Those  traditions  which  reach  be- 
such  eviaences  as  can  be  discovered,  that  yond  the  formation  of  the  League,  are 
the  several  Iroquois  nations  occupied  po-  vti^ne  and  unreliable,  while  all  such  as 
sitions  of  entire  equality  in  the  League,  refer  to  its  est^tshment  assume  a  con- 
in  rights,  privileges,  and  obligations,  nected  and  distinctive  form.  It  follows 
Such  special  immunities  as  were  grant-  that  confidence  may  be  reposed  in  such 
ed  to  either,  must  be  put  down  to  the  inferences  as  are  derived  from  these  trm- 
chances  of  location,  and  to  the  numerical  ditions,  and  corroborated  by  the  internal 
dififerences  at  the  institution  of  the  Con-  structure  of  the  government,  and  by  the 
federacy ;  since  they  neither  indicate  an  institutions  of  the  Hod^noeaunee. 
intention  to  establish  an  unequal  alii-  There  were  provisions  apparentiy  veet^ 
ance,  nor  exhibit  the  exercise  of  privi-  ing  in  certain  nations  svperior  authority, 
leges,  by  either  nation,  inconsistent  with  which  it  is  desirable  to  introduce  and  ex- 
the  principle  of  political  eouality,  on  plain.  The  most  prominent  was  the  on- 
whicn  the  confederation  was  rounded.  equal  distribution   of  sachemshipe,  indi- 

The    sources    of    information,   from  citing  an  unequal  distribution  or  power : 

which  this  conclusion  is  drawn,  are  to  be  the  Onondagas,  for  example,  having  four- 

found  in  the  mass  of  Iroquois  traditions,  teen  sachems,  while  the  Mohawks  were 

and  in  the  structure  of  the  Confederacy  entiUed  to  but  nine.    It  is  tme,  celcria 
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fonbuMj  that  a  larger  body  of  sachems  of  the  Oneidas,  codd  enforce  fh)in  them 
would  exercise  greater  innuence  in  ge-  the  same  obedience  that  was  due  to  him 
oenl  counsel ;  but  it  will  appear,  when  from  his  own  people ;  and  when  in  gene- 
themode  of  deciding  questions  is  consid-  ral  council  with  his  compeers,  he  had  an 
oed,  that  it  gave  no  increase  of  power,  eaual  voice  in  the  disposal  of  all  business 
for  each  nation  had  an  equal  voice,  and  a  which  came  before  it.  The  special  pri- 
negative  upon  the  others.  vileges   enumerated,  and   some   others 

Bj  another  organic  provision,  the  cus-  which  existed,  were  of  but  little  moment 
tody  of  the  *^  Council  Brand,"  and  also  when  compared  with  the  fact,  that  the 
of  the  ^  Wampum,"  in  which  the  laws  of  nations  were  independent ;  and  each  had 
the  Confpderacy  ^had  been  talked,"  was  an  equal  participation  in  the  administra- 
ffiven  by  hereoitaiy  ^nt  to  the  Onon-  tion  of  the  government. 
3i^.  This  is  sumcientl}r  explained  by  At  the  epoch  of  the  League,  the  seve- 
tbeir  central  position,  which  made  the  ral  nations  occupied  the  territory  between 
council-fire  in  the  Onondaga  valley,  in  the  Hudson  ana  the  Genesee,  and  were 
cfibct,  the  seat  of  government  of  the  separated  by  much  the  same  intemation- 
Letgue.  It  was  equdly  a  convenience  to  al  boundaries,  as  at  the  period  when  they 
aD,and  does  not  necessarily  involve  a  pre-  yielded  up  their  sovereignty.  From  geo- 
fereoce  enfcnrced  by  superior  power.  graphical  position,  or  from  relative  im- 

The  Tadodah6h  was  likewise  among  portance,  or  vet,  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
the  Onondaga  sachems.  Upon  this  poin^  establishing  between  the  nations  relation- 
it  has  heretofore  been  stated,  that  the  ships  similar  to  those  existing  between 
higher  degree  of  consideration  attached  the  tribes,  certain  rules  of  precedence 
lo  this  title  resulted  exclusively  from  the  and  national  ties  were  constituted  be- 
exahed  estimation  in  which  the  original  tween  them.  The  nations  were  divide 
Tadodahoh  was  held,  on  account  of  his  into  two  classes,  or  divisions ;  and  when 
■aitial  prowess  and  achievements.  assembled  in  general  council  were  ar- 

An  apparent  inequality  between  the  ranged  upon  opposite  sides  of  the  **  coun- 
oatioDB  of  the  League  is  also  observable  cil-nre."  On  tne  one  side  stood  the  Mo- 
id the  award  of  the  two  highest  military  hawks,  Onondagas,  and  Senccas,  who  as 
chieftains  to  the  Senecas.  It  will  be  nations  were  regarded  as  brothers  to  each 
saffident,  on  this  difficult  feature  in  the  other,  but  as  jailers  to  the  remainder. 
mtem  of  the  Iroquois  to  note,  that  when  Upon  the  other  side  were  the  Oneidas 
they  constructed  their  political  edifice,  and  Cayugas,  and  at  a  subs^cquent  day, 
the  Long-House,  with  its  door  opening  the  Tuscaroras;  who,  in  like  manner, 
ipoo  the  west,  they  admitted  the  suppo-  were  brother  nations  by  interchange,  but 
sitioD  that  all  hostile  onsets  were  to  be  sens  to  the  three  iir^t.  These  divisions 
expected  from  that  direction ;  and  on  were  in  harmony  with  their  system  of 
■lacing  the  Senecas  as  a  perpetual  shield  relationships,  or  more  properly  formed  a 
bdfbre  its  western  portal,  these  war-cap-  part  of  it  They  may  have  secured  for 
tiina  were  wanted,  as  among  the  means  the  senior  nations  increased  respect,  but 
needful  for  its  protection.  they  involve  no  idea  of  dependence  in 

The  MobawKs  were  receivers  of  tri-  the  junior,  or  inequality  in  civil  rightB. 
bote  for  subjugated  nations.  This  here-  When  the  nations  were  enumerated, 
dttary  privilege  must  be  placed  upon  the  the  Mohawks  were  placed  first ;  but  for 
nine  footing  with  the  preceding.  It  what  reason  is  not  precisely  understood, 
nt^,  perhaps,  indicate  that  the  nations  In  the  councils  of  the  Confederacy  they 
■poo  ib&T  borders  were  in  subjection.         were  styled  Da-ga-e-o-ga,  which  became 

Unequal  terms  in  a  Confederacy  of  in-  their  national  epithet  It  was  a  term  of 
dependent  nations  would  not  be  expected,  respect,  and  si^ifics  "  neutral ;"  or,  as 
Troe  wisdom  would  dictate  the  principle  some  of  the  nations  render  it,  "  a  speech 
of  equality,  as  the  only  certain  founda-  divided."  Its  origin  is  lost  in  obscurity. 
tioQ  oo  which  a  durable  structure  could  The  Onondagas  were  placed  next  in 
be  erected  That  such  was  tlie  principle  tlie  order  of  precedence,  and  were  ad- 
adofiled  by  the  legislators  of  the  Iroquois,  dressed  in  council  by  the  appellation, 
m  evinced  by  the  equality  of  rights  and  Ho-de-san-no-ge-ta.  This  term  signifies 
immunities  subsisting  between  the  sa-  **  Name  Bearer ;"  and  was  conferred  in 
cbems  of  the  Ix»gi2e.  Their  authority  commemoration  of  the  circumstance,  that 
mmm  not  limited  to  their  own  nation,  but  the  Onondagas  betstowcd  the  names  upon 
««•  co-extensive  with  the  Confederacy,  the  fifly  original  i<achcms.  It  was  a  pri- 
Tbe  Oiyuga  8echero,  while  in  the  midst    vilegeof  some  moment, as  these  "names" 
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were  to  descend  from  geninutian  to  gene-  The  admission  of  the  Tuscaroras  hav- 
ratiou,  upon  the  snccessive  nilers  of  the  ing  been  long  subsequent  to  the  foima- 
Hodenosaunee.  tion  of  the  League,  they  were  never  re- 
Next  in  order  stood  the  Senecas,  justly  ceived  into  an  equal  alliance  with  the 
proud  of  their  national  designation,  Ho-  other  nations.  After  their  disastrous 
nan-ne-ho-ont,  or  "The  D<x)r  Keeper."  overthrow  and  expulsion  from  North  Ca- 
To  them,  as  elsewhere  remarked,  belong-  rolina,  they  tumwi  towards  the  country 
ed  the  hereditary  guardianship  of  the  of  Iroquois;  and  were  admitted  about  the 
door  of  Uie  Long-House.  year  1716  as  the  sixth  nation,  into  the 
The  Oneidas  occupied  the  fourth  place  Confederacy.  But  they  were  never  al- 
fn  the  Iroquois  order  of  precedence,  and  lowed  to  have  a  sachem,  who  could  sit 
originally  had  no  appellation  by  which  as  an  equal  in  the  council  of  sachems, 
they  were  distinguisned.  At  a  subse-  The  ^ve  nations  were  unwilling  to  en- 
quent  and  quite  modem  period,  the  epi-  large  the  number  of  sachemships  found- 
tbetj  Ne-ar-de-on-dar-go-war,  or  **  Great  ed  at  the  institution  of  the  League.  For 
Tree,"  was  conferred  upon  them  by  their  purposes  of  national  jgovemment,  how- 
confederators.  This  name  was  seized  ever,  they  were  organized  like  the  other 
u pon  from  some  occurrence  at  a  treaty  with  nations,  with  similar  tribes,  relationships, 
the  people  of  Wastow,  or  Boston.  laws,  and  institutions.  They  also  enjoy- 
Of  the  five  ori^nal  nations,  the  Ca-  ed  a  nominal  equality  m  the  councils  of 
yugas  were  placed  last  in  the  enumera-  the  League,  by  the  courtesy  of  the  other 
tion.  They  were  designated  in  council  five,  and  their  sachems  and  war-chiefs 
by  the  appellation,  wvnus-ho-gwar-to-  were  "  raised  up"  with  the  same  ceremo- 
war,  signifying  "Great  Pipe."  Tradi-  nies.  They  were  not  dependent,  but 
tion  refers  this  epithet  to  the  incident,  were  admitted  to  as  full  equality  as  could 
that  the  leading  Cayuga  chief  in  attend-  be  granted  them,  without  enlar^n?  the 
ance  at  the  council,  which  established  frame-work  of  the  Confederacv.  in  the 
the  Confederacy,  smoked  a  pipe  of  unn-  councils  of  the  League,  they  bad  no  na- 
sual  dimensions  and  workmanship.  tional  designation. 


LETTER  V. 

Councils  of  the  Iroquois-  They  were  in  effect  the  Government— Influence  of  Public 
Sentiment— Oratory — Tendency  of  all  Public  and  Domestic  Affairs  to  these  Councils — 
Of  three  distinct  species :  Civil,  Mourning,  and  Religious. 

In  an  oligarchy,  wherein  the  adminis-  vidual  authority  in  the  matters  of  every- 
trative  power  is  vested  in  the  members  of  day  life ;  or  in  national  council,  adjusted 
the  Ruling  Body  jointly,  a  Council  of  by  their  joint  wisdom  the  affairs  of  their 
the  Oligarchs  becomes  the  instrumenta-  respective  nations.  Those  higher  and 
lity  through  which  the  will  of  this  body  more  important  concernments,  which  in- 
is  ascertained  and  enforced.  For  this  terested  the  race  at  large,  were  reserved 
reason,  the  councils  of  the  Irocjuois  are  to  the  sachems  of  the  Confederacy  in 
important  subjects  of  investigation.  By  general  council.  In  this  council  resided 
them  were  exercised  all  the  legislative  Uie  animating  principle  by  which  their 
and  executive  authority  incident  to  the  political  machinery  was  moved.  It  was, 
Confederacy,  and  necessary  for  its  secu-  in  effect,  the  government, 
rity  against  outward  attack  and  internal  The  oligarchical  form  of  government 
dissensions.  When  the  sachems  of  the  is  not  without  its  advantages,  although 
League  were  not  assembled  around  the  indicative  of  a  low  state  of  civilization, 
general  council-fire,  the  government  it-  A  comparison  of  views,  by  the  agency  of 
6clf  had  no  visible  existence.  Upon  no  a  council,  would  at  any  time  be  mvorable 
point,  therefore,  can  an  examination  be  to  the  development  of  talent.  It  was  es- 
oetter  directed,  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  pecially  the  case  among  the  Iroquois,  in 
power  vested  in  the  Ruling  Body ;  and  consequence  of  the  greater  diversity  of 
the  manner  in  which  their  domestic  ad-  interests,  and  more  extended  reach  of  af- 
ministration  and  political  relations  were  fairs,  incident  to  several  nations  in  Con- 
conducted.  When  the  sachems  were  federations.  Events  of  greater  magni- 
sctttered,  like  the  people,  over  a  larg-e  tude  would  spring  up  in  the  midst  of  a 
territory,  they  exercisecl  a  local  and  indi-  flourishing  Confederacy,  than  in  a  nation 
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of  inconsiderable  importance ;  and  it  is  causes — of  those  emergencies  of  peril, 

deoioostnited  by  the  political  history  of  which  ronse  the  spirit  of  a  people,  and 

all  goTemments,  that  men  develope  intel-  summon  into  activity  their  highest  ener- 

Ject  in  exact  proportion  to  the  magnitude  gies.   Wheneverevents  converged  to  such 

of  the  events  with  which  they  become  a  crisis,  the  council  was  the  first  resort ; 

identified.     For  these  reasons,  the  Con-  and  there,  under  the  pressure  of  dangers, 

federacy  was  fayorable  to  the  production  and  in  the  glow  of  patriotism,  the  elo- 

of  men,  higher  in  capacity  among  the  quencc  of  the  Iroquois  flowed  as  pure  and 

Iroquois,  than  those  nations  would  bring  spontaneous  as  the  springs  of  their  own 

ibitii,  whoAe  institutions  and  system  of  Mohawk,  or  the  head-waters  of  Cayuga. 

gorenunent  were  inferior.  The  Indian  has  a  quick  and  enthusias- 

The  extremely  liberal  character  of  the  tic  appreciation  of  eloquence.      Highly 

oligarchy  of  the  Iroquois,  is  manifested  impulsive  in   his  nature,  and  with  pas- 

bf  the    **  modus  prccedendi"  of  these  sions  untaught  of  restraint,  he  is  stronglv 

councils.     It  is  obvious  that  the  sachems  susceptible  of  its  influence.    By  the  cuf- 

were  not  set  over  the  people  as  arbitrary  tivation  and  exercise  of  this  capacity, 

raJers,  to  legislate  as  their  own  will  might  was  opened  the  pathway  to  distinction  : 

dictate  irrespective  of  the  popular  voice ;  and  the  chief  or  warrior  gifted  with  its 

on  the  contrary,  there  is  reason  to  believe  ma^cal  power,  could  elevate  himself  as 

that  a  public  sentiment  sprung  up  on  rapidly  as  he  who  gained  renown  upon 

qaestions  of  general  interest,  which  no  the  war-path.     With  the  Iroquois,  as 

council  felt  at  hberty  to  disregard.    By  with  the  Romans,  the  two  professions, 

deferring  all  action  upon  such  questions  oratory  and  arms,'''  could  establish  men 

antil  a  council  brought  together  the  sa-  in  the  highest  degree  of  personal  consi- 

chems  of  the  League,  attended  by  a  con-  deration,  "  in  amplissimo  gradu  dmnila- 

course  of  inferior  chiefs  and  warriors,  an  /i5,*'  known  to  each  respectively.     To  the 

oppottunity  was  given  to  the  people  to  ambitious  Roman   in  the  majestic  davs 

judge  for  thcxmselves,  and  to  take  such  of  the  republic,  and  to  the  proud  Hod^e- 

neasnree  as  were  necessary  to  give  ex-  nosaunee  in  his  sylvan  house,  the  two 

pic— ice  and  force  to  their  opinions.    If  pursuits  equally  commended  themselves ; 

the  band  of  warriors  became   interested  and  in  one  or  the  other  alone,  could  either 

m  the  pftssinff  questions,  they  held  a  coun-  expect  success. 

dl  apart,  andbavin^  given  it  a  full  con-  it  is  a  singular  fact,  resulting  from  the 

skfeiation,  appointed  an  orator  to  com-  structureof  Indian  institutions,  that  near- 

manicate  their  views  to  the  sachems,  ly  every  transaction,  whether  social  or 

their  ^  Patres  Conscripti.^'    In  like  man-  political,  orimnated  or  terminated  in  a 

Mr  would  the  chiefs,  and  even  the  wo-  council.      This  universal  and   favorite 

men  proceed,  if  they  entertained  opinions  mode  of  doin?  business,  became  interwo- 

which  they  wished  to  urge  upon  the  con-  ven  with  all  the  affairs  of  public  and  pri- 

nderation  of  the   council.      From  the  vate  life.     Public  transactions  of  every 

publicity  with  which  the  afilairs  of  the  name  and  character  were  planned,  scru- 

Coofederacy  were  conducted,  and  the  in-  tinized,  and  adopted  in  council.     The 

direct  participation  in  their  adjustment,  succession  of  their  rulers  ;  their  athletic 

thus  allowed  the  people,  a  favorable  indi-  games,  dances,  and  feasts ;  and  their  so- 

caftkm  is  aflbrded  of  the  democratic  spirit  cial    intercourse,  were    identified   with 

«f  the  government.  councils.    In  the  same  manner,  the  mass 

Ontory,  from  the  constitutional  orgar  of  their  religious  observances  were  indis- 

oixation  of  the  **  council,''  was  necessa-  solubly  connected  with  these  assemblies. 

lOy  brought  into  high  repute.    Questions  The  Maple  Dance,  or  "Thanks  to  the 

iavotving  the  safety  of  the  race,  and  the  Maple  f  the  Strawberry  Feast,  or  "  Of- 

preaervation  of  the  League,  were  fre-  fering  of  first-fruits  to  the  Great  Spirit;" 

qaently  before  it.     In  those  warlike  pe-  the  Harvest  Com,  and  Green  Com  Wor- 

riodb,  when  the  Confederacy  was  mov-  ship,  were  only  observed  through  the 

ii^  onward  amid  incessant  conflicts  with  instrumentality  of  a  council.    It  may  be 

eootigtioas  nations ;  or,  perchance,  resist-  said  that  the  life  of  the  Iroquois  was 

tn^  sodden  tides  of  migratory  population ;  either  spent  in  the  chase,  or  the  war-path, 

there  was  no  dearth  of  those  exciting  or  at  the  council-fire.    They  formea  the 


iUDt  artes  qus  possunt  locare  horoioes  in  amplissimo  gradu  dignitatis;  una 
SBip«ratorif,  altera  orationis  booi :  ab  hoc  enim  pacis  ornamenta  retineotur ;  ab  iHo  belli 
pancnla  repellantor. — Ciceko  Pao  Mukacna,  §  14. 
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three  leading  objects  of  his  mfltence;  and  up  sacbems  and  war-chiefe  to  fill  sach 

itwookl  be  difficalt  to  determine  for  which  vacancies   as  had  been  occasioned  W 

be  posses^  the  strongest  nredilection.  death  or  deposition,  and  also  to  ratify 

Regarding  them  in  this  light,  and  it  is  the  investitare  of  such  chiefs,  as  the  na- 

beheved  they  are  not  overestimated,  a  tions  had  raised  up  in  reward  of  poblic 

narrative  of  these  councils  would  furnish  services.    Their  religious  councils,  (Gi- 

an  accurate  and  copious  history  of  the  e-we-yo-do  Ho-de-os-ben-da-ko,)  as  the 

Iroquoi?,  both  political  and  social.    The  name  imports,  were  devoted  to  religious 

absence  of  these  records,  now  irreparable,  observances. 

has  greatly  abridged  the  fullness,  and  di-  No  event  of  any  importance  ever  trans- 

minisbed  the  accuracy  of  our  abridged  pired  without  passing  under  the  cogni- 

history.  zance  of  one  ot  these  species  of  councils. 

The  councils  of  the  Leaffue  were  of  earlier  or  later,  for  all  affiiirs  seem  to 

three  distinct  kinds;   and  they  may  be  have  convereedtowards  them  by  a  natural 

distinguished  under  the  heads  of  civil,  and  inevitable  tendency.      An  exposi- 

mourning,  and  religious.      Their  civil  tion  of  the  mode  of  summoning  each  of 

councils,  (Ho-d^-os-seh,)  were  such  as  their  respective  powers  and  jurisdiction, 

convened  to  transact  business,  w^ith  for-  and  of  the  manner  of  transacting  busi- 

eifiii  nations,  and  to  regulate  the  inter-  ness,  may  serve  to  unfold  the  workings 

nu  administration  of  ue  Confederacy,  of  their  political  system,  their  social  rela- 

The   mourning  councils,  (Hen-nun-do-  lions,  and  the  range  of  their  inteUectnal 

nuh-seh.)  were  those  summoned  to  raise  capacities. 


LETTER  VI. 

The  Ilo-de-os-seh,  or  Civil  Council — Elach  Nation  had  the  power  of  Summoning — ^Tbe 
Belt,  or  the  Notification — Mode  of  proceeding — ^Unanimity  of  the  Sachems — Singular 
method  of  reaching  unanimity — The  Decision — Powers  of  the  Civil  Council — Its  Dig- 
nity and  Order — Vigor  of  the  League — Its  Prospects  at  the  Elra  of  Dutch  Discov^y. 

The  name  Ho-de-os-seh,  by  which  the  gas,  reserving  the  belt  of  the  Cayngis, 

Iroquois  designated  a  civil  council,  signi-  sent  on  runners  bearing  one  of  their  own, 

fies  "advising  together,''  or  "counsel-  of  like  import,  to  tl^  Oneidas.     The 

ing;''  and  was  bestowed  upon  any  con-  Oneidas  then  notified  the  Mohawks.  Each 

grcss  of  sachems  which  convened  to  take  nation,  within  its  own  confines,  spread 

charge  of  the  public  relations  of  the  the  information  far  and  near,  aiid  thos, 

I^icague,  or  to  provide  for  its  internal  ad-  in  a  space  of  time  astonishingly  brief, 

ministration.      Each  nation  had  power,  intelligence  of  the  council  was  heralded 

under  estiblishcd  regulations,  to  convene  from  one  extremity  of  the  Confederacy 

such  a  council,  and  prescribe  the  time  to  the  other, 
and  place  of  convocation.  It  produced  a  stir  among  the  people  in 

If  the  Envoy  of  a  foreign  people  desir-  proportion  to  tlio  magnitude  anu  import- 
ed to  submit  a  proposition  to  the  Confe-  ance  of  the  buniness  to  be  transacted, 
dcracy,  and  applied  to  the  Senecas  for  If  the  subject  was  calculated  to  arouse  a 
that  purpose,  the  sachems  of  the  nation  deep  feelfng  of  interest,  one  common  im- 
would  first  determine  whether  the  ques-  pulse,  from  the  Hudson  to  Niagara,  and 
tion  was  of  sufBcicnt  importance  to  au-  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Susque- 
thorize  a  council.  If  they  arrived  at  an  hannah,  drew  them  towards  the  council- 
affirmative  conclusion,  they  immediately  fire.  Sachems,  chiefs,  and  warriors, 
sent  out  runners  to  the  Cayugas,  the  women  and  even  children,  deserted  their 
nearest  nation  in  position,  witi)  a  belt  of  hunting  grounds,  and  their  woodland  se- 
wampura.  This  belt  announced  that  on  elusions,  and  putting  themBclvcs  upon 
a  certain  day  thereafter,  at  such  a  place,  the  trail,  literally  flocKed  to  the  place  of 
and  for  such  and  such  purposes,  stating  council.  When  the  day  arrived,  a  mul- 
tlicm,  a  council  of  the  Confederacy  would  titude  had  gathered  together  from  the 
assemble.  The  Cayugas  retained  the  most  remote  and  toilsome  distances ;  hot 
belt  as  the  evidence  of  the  message,  or  yet  animated  by  an  unquenchable  spirit 
rather  as  the  message  itself:  but  sent  of  hardihood  and  endurance, 
forward  another  to  the  Onondagas,  with  Their  mode  of  opening  a  council,  and 
a  simibr  purport    In  turn,  the  Ononda-  of  proceeding  with  the  business  before  it. 
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wu   eitramely    aimple  ;   y«t   diktoiy,  of  majorities  and  niiiiorUiea  was  entirely 

wbeo  eootimated  with  the  modes  of  ciyu-  unknown  to  onr  Indian  predecessors  in 

ised  life.    Questions  were  nsnally  re>  their  day  of  politica]  prosperity ;  and  not 

^boed  to  single  propositions,  calling  for  nntil  this  principle  was  wuat  upon  them 

to  ailfamative  or  n^ative  response ;  and  by  onr  government,  when  they  had  bch 

were  thus  either   adopted  or  rejected.  Come  dependent,  did  they  rcdinqmsh  the 

When  the  sachems  were  assembled  in  more  congenial  principle  of  unanimity, 

tbe  midat  of  their  people,  and  all  were  in  To  haiSen  their  dehberations  to  a  oon- 

issdiness  to  proceed,  the  envoy  was  in-  elusion,  and  ascertain  the  result,  they 

tndnced  before  them.    One  of  the  sa-  adopted  an  expedient  which  dispensed 

chems,    by  previoos  appointment,  then  entirely  with  tbe  necessity  of  casting 

trose;  and  naving  thanked   the  Great  votes.    The  founders  of  the  confederacy, 

Spirit  for  his  continued  beneficence  in  seeking  to  obviate  as  far  as  possiUe,  al- 

MTmitting  them  to  meet  together,  he  in-  tercation  in  council,  and  to   fuciUtate 

MDied  the  envoy  that  the  council  was  their  progre&s  to  unanimity,  divided  the 

pBBpared  to  hear  him  upon  the  business  sachems  of  each  nation  into   classes, 

far  which  it  had  convened."^    The  coun-  usually  of  two  and  three  each,  as  will  be 

cd being  thm  <^)ened,  tbe  representative  seen  by  referringtothe  table  of  sachem- 

pnoeeded  to  unfold  the  objects  of  his  ships.    Each  sachem  was  forbid  to  ez- 

■ission.     He  submitted  his  propositions  press  an  opinion  in  council,   until  he 

ia  regular  form,  and  sustained  them  by  nad  agreed  with  the  other  sachem  or  sa- 

Mch  aisnments  as  the  case  required,  chems  of  his  class,  upon  the  <^nion  to 

TW  sacheoMi  listened  with  earnest  nad  be  expressed,  and  had  leceivMi  an  a{H> 

rsspectfn]  attention  to  the  end  of  his  ad-  pointment  to  act  as  speaker  for  the  class, 

ma,  that  they  might  clearly  understand  Thus  the  eight  Seneca  sachems,  being 

the  questions  to  be  decided  and  answer-  in  four  classes,  could  have  but  four  ofUk' 

sd.    After  the  envoy  had  concluded  his  ions  ;    the  ten  Cayuga    sachems    but 

yech  he  withdrew  from  the  council,  as  four.    In  this  manner  each  dass  was 

VIS  evstomary,  to  await  at  a  distance  brought  to  unanimity  within  itself.    A 

Urn  resnk  of  its  dehberatioiis.    It  then  cross  consultation  was  then  held  between 

bseaae  the  duty  of  the  sachems  to  agree  the  four  sachems  who  represented  the 

■poo  an  answer ;  in  doing  which,  as  four  classes,  and  when  thej  had  agreed, 

vooU  be  expected,  they  pwed  through  they  appointed  one  of  their  number  to 

Ihs  ov£narT  routine  of  speeches,  ccmsul-  express  their  resulting  opinion,  which 

Ittioaa,  and  animated  discussions.   Such  was  the  answer  of  the  nation.    The  se- 

«as  the  usoal  course  of  proceeding  in  veral  nations  having  by  this  ingenious 

aa  boqoois  council.     Vanations  might  method  become  of ''one  mind  "separately, 

be  introduoed  by  circumstances.  it  only  remained  to  compare  their  several 

At  this  phu»  another  peculiar  institu-  opinions  to  arrive  at  the  final  sentiment 

ticNi  of  the  Uod^nosaonee  is  presented,  of  all  the  sachems  of  the  league.    This 

AS  the  sarhemw  of  the  league,  in  whom  was  effected  b^  a  cross  conference  be- 

sngiaaOy  was  vested  the  entire   civil  tween  the  individual  representatives  of 

pew«r,  were  required  to  be  of  "  one  mind,"  the  several  nations ;  and  when  they  had 

Is  five  efficacy  to  their  legislation.    Una-  arrived  at  unanimity,  the  answer  of  the 

a  fundamental  law.  The  idea  Confederacy  was  determined.f 


*ThefoOowinff  vpeech  of  a  Seneca  chief,  (Go-ne*8ka-8i-ah,)  at  the  opening  of  a  council, 
rfl  fnmtah  an  iUustrmtion.  Addressing  the  sacheras  and  people  aroond  him,  he  said,  **  It 
■  proper,  in  comoliance  with  our  cuitoms  at  the  opening  of  councils,  that  we  should  thank 
iW  Great  Hfint  that  we  are  atill  in  health,  and  able  to  meet  together."  Then  turning  to  the 
adividaal  whom  th^  had  assembled  to  meet,  he  continued,  *'  Brother :  it  was  appointed 
ikat  we  should  meet  here  this  day,  to  listen  to  your  words,  we,  therefore,  thank  the  Great 
^mt  that  be  has  spared  oar  lives,  and  permitted  us  to  do  so.    We  are  ready  to  listen.*' 

t  TW  Sesate  of  tho  United  States,  by  a  resolution  passed  June  11th,  l8So,  committed  a 
pral  set  of  iDJnstice  upon  the  Seneca  Indians,  unintentionally,  no  doubt;  and  prepared  tha 
way  for  their  toul  eztimtion.  This  resolution  abro^ted  (heir  unanimity  principle,  by  au- 
IhsTiaing  a  majority  of  their  chiefs  to  make  a  treaty  with  the  O^den  Land  C;omi>anv,  for  the 
sale  9i  their  iaads  in  Western  New  York.  In  December  ofthat  year,  this  vigiuint  com- 
yaay  forced  a  treaty  npon  the  Senecas,  under  very  qnestionahle  circumstances.  It 
wa»  wcU  ksown  that  15>I6lhs  of  the  people,  almost  the  entire  nation,  were  unwilling  to  sell; 
ftt  the  company,  having  a  reaoktion  of  the  Senate  under  which  to  shelter  themselves,  pro- 
"  bv  ffaeir  own  efforts,  now  resorted  to  the  auick  and  only  expedient  of  purchasing  the 
of  a  oMjority  of  tha  chie6.  Tbe  proceedings,  by  which  this  end  was  finally  accom* 
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The  sovereignty  of  the  natioDs,  by  this  the  Iroquois  in  general  coimcil.  The 
mode  of  giving  assent,  was  not  only  pre-  Frenr,h  war,  also,  which  they  waged  with 
served,  but  made  subservient  to  the  enort  such  indomitable  courage  and  persere- 
itself  to  secure  unanimity.  If  any  sachem  ranee  so  many  years,  was  resolved  upon 
was  obdurate  or  unreasonable,  influences  in  the  same  manner.  Their  traditioQd 
were  brought  to  bear  upon  him  which  record  other  struggles  with  Indian  na- 
he  ooold  not  well  resist ;  and  it  was  sel-  tions,  some  of  which  were  engaged  in  by 
6m£L  that  inconvenience  resulted  from  the  Confederacy,  and  others  either  com> 
their  inflexible  adherence  to  the  rule,  menced  or  assumed  by  a  nation  separate- 
When,  however,  all  efibrts  to  produce  ly.  At  the  beginning  of  the  American 
unanimity  failed  of  success,  the  whole  Kevolution,  the  Iroquois  could  not  agree 
matter  was  laid  aside.  Farther  action  in  council  to  make  war  as  a  confederacy 
became  at  once  impossible.  In  the  man-  upon  our  confederacy.  A  number  of  the 
ner  stated  a  result,  either  favorable  or  Oneida  sachems  firmly  resisted  the  as- 
adverse,  having  been  reached,  it  was  sumption  of  hostilities,  and  thoa  defeated 
communicated  to  the  envoy  W  a  speaker  the  measure  as  an  act  of  the  leaj^ne,  for 
selected  for  the  purpose.  This  orator  the  want  of  unanimity.  Some  of  the  na- 
was  always  chosen  from  the  nation  with  tions,  however,  especially  the  Mohawks, 
whom  the  council  originated;  and  it  were  so  interUnked  with  the  British, that 
was  usual  for  him  to  review  the  whole  neutrality  was  impossiUe.  Under  this 
subject  [Hresented  to  the  council  in  a  for-  pressure  of  circumstances  it  was  resolved 
mal  speech ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  an-  m  council  to  suspend  the  rale,  and  leave 
nouBce  the  conclusions  to  which  the  each  nation  to  engage  in  the  war  i^>on 
sachems  of  the  confederacy  had  arrived,  its  own  responsibiuty. 
This  concluding  speech  terminated  the  In  the  councils  of  the  Iroquois,  die  dif- 
business  of  the  council,  and  the  Indian  nity  and  order,  ever  preserved,  have  be- 
diplomatist  took  his  departure.  come  proverbial    The  gravity  of  Nestor 

Among  the  ^neral  powers  residing  in  was  exemplified  by  their    sages ;    and 

the  civil  council  may  be  enumerated  those  more  than  the  harmony  of  the  Grecian 

of  declaring  war  and  making  peace,  of  chiefs  existed  among  their  sachems.    In 

admitting  new  nations  into  the  lea^e,  their  elevation  to  the  highest  degree  ot 

or  of  incorporating  fragments  of  nations  political  distinction  ever  reached  dv  any 

into  those  existing,  of  extending  jurisdic-  Indian  race,  except  the  Aztecs,  the  clear- 

tion  over  subjugated  territory,  of  levying  est  evidence  is  presented  of  the  wiadocn 

tribute,  of  sencunff  and  receiving  embas-  and  prudence  with  which  these  co«mcil> 

sies,  of  forming  affiances,  and  of  enacting  watched  over  the  pubhc  welfare.     £&u- 

•ad  executing  laws.    The  national  sove-  blishing  the  seat  of  government,  or  the 

reignties  were  silent  under  the  central  council  brand,  in  the  central  valley  of 

administration  of  all  those  afikirs  which  Onondaga,  the  dignitaries  of  the  lea^e 

pertained  to  the  league.  were  wont  to  gather  around  it  as  their 

The  war  against  the  Eries  (Sa^-ar  usual  place  of  convocation,  and  legislate 

neh-ga),  which  resulted  in  the  extermina^  over  the  afiairs  of  nearly  half  of  the  pre- 

ti<Ni  or  expulsion  of  that  nation  from  the  sent  Republic.    Pennmvania,  We^^m 

western  part  of  this  State,  about  the  year  Virginia,    Kentucky,  fUinois,    Indiana. 

1663,  was  declared  by  the  sachems  of  Ohio,  and  a  part  of  the  peninsula  of  Mi  cb- 


plished,  were  utterly  objectionable,  as  is  abandantlv  proved  by  printed  documents,  now 
before  the  Senate.    There  were  eighty-one  chiefi^  (Macing  the  three  classes  of  chiefs  opoc 
a  level ;  and  but  forty-one  needed  to  tne  treat  v.    It  is  represented  that  1)1200,000  weiv  »r: 
apart  as  the  meant  of  negotiation  ^  that  to  ten  chiefs  they  paid  |^,000  in  bribes  \  that  othtrrv 
were  plied  with  mm  until  intoxicated,  and  then  made  to  sign;  that  still  others  were  m&dc 
chiefs  by  a  sham  election,  and  their  signatures  then  taken ;  while  yet  others  si^aed  m 
treaty  as  chiefs  who  were  not  so  in  fact  several  days  were  consumed  m  perfecting  me  wc:'^ . 
and  the  desired  majority  was  obtained.    After  a  long:  and  angry  controversy,  in  which  th 
red-men  struggled  in  vain  for  justice,  the  Senate  finally  ratified  it  by  the  casting  vote  of  ;u< 
Vice-President   The  Indians  refused  to  own  the  treaty,  and  the  government  were  uawillu. 
to  execute  it.  A  comoromise,  in  1842,  was  effected,  by  which  two  reservations  were  relea-r 
from  the  operation  of  the  treaty^  on  conditions  that  tne  Indians  would  sacrifice  the  other  iv^l 
The  Tonawanda  and  Bufialo  reserves  were  thus  sold  a  second  time.    The  Tonawauu.i 
Band,  never  having  signed  either  treaty,  still  refuse  to  deliver  possession ;  and  it  is  a  quv-^ 
tion  yet  to  be  decided,  whether  the  Tonawanda  Senecas  shall  be  deprived  of  their  hontr^ 
without  their  consent,  or  without  an  eouivalent  paid.    The  land  is  worth  on  an  aversee  6  ;> 
-^T  acre,  and  the  treaty  allows  them  ^1  67.  -»    v 
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i|ui,  with  a  pofftMO  of  tlM  CtoftdM,  tioQ,  bf  the  eiteblithment  of  a  cotiMep 
ooMtilated  the  dfcait  of  their  posses-  raoy.  This  aUfamce  between  their  mu 
^OBA.  At  Onondsga  they  matured  their  tions,  they  cemeotod  by  the  stronger  and 
piiM  of  eooqnest,  uid  kindled  the  fires  of  mofe  imperishable  baads  of  the  Tribal 
patriotism.  In  the  ezectttion  of  an  en-  League.  At  the  epoch  of  Saxon  oecn* 
terprise  projected  by  the  conncil,  or  in  the  pation,  they  were  rapidly  building  np  an 
Bitaral  ezeroiae  ol  that  warlike  spirit  empire,  which  threatened  the  abseiption' 
which  resulted  from  their  growing  pros-  or  eiterminatioD  of  the  whole  bidian 
peritr,  a  band  of  MohawCs,  perdiance,  race,  between  the  chain  of  lakes  oq  the 
VMM  be  seen  upon  the  hills  of  New  Eng-  north,  and  the  Gnlf  of  Medcoon  tfao 
bad ;  while  at  the  same  moment  the  south.  Th«r  power  had  become  suffi- 
war^boot  cf  the  Senecas  would  be  heard  cient  to  set  at  defiaaee  all  hostile  inva^> 
ii  the  TaUevs  of  the  Cherokees;  or  sions  from  oontigiioas  nations;  and  to 
tmemg  the  «onx  npcm  the  Mississippi  preclude  the  idea  of  sabjogatioB.  A  m^ 
Hkit  activity  was  unbonnded ;  their  ti<malitjr  of  character,  and  unity  of  inter- 
kanhhood  knew  no  exhaustion ;  their  for-  est,  had  resulted  from  the  re&tionshliia 
tkade  DO  snboiissioB.  Adjacent  nations  by  which  they  were  blended  together ; 
keheld  their  rising  empire  with  terror  and  abof e  all  the  Confedwacy,  imle  it 
and  alarm,  as  they  encountered  the  suflbred  no  loss  of  numbers  by  emigfating 
boqoais  upon  ererr  war-path,  from  the  bands,  was  endued  with  a  capacity  for 
Hadsao  to  the  Misnsmpi,  and  from  the  indefinite  ezpansien.  At  the  period  of 
St  Lawrence  to  the  Tennessee.  the  discovery,  the  Astecs  on  the  Sooth, 
Beftire  the  white  man  had  planted  his  and  the  Iroquois  in  the  Noith,  weie  the 
feoiabms  upon  the  red-mao's  trail ;  or  the  only  Indian  races  upon  the  Continent 
Old  WoM  bad  knowledge  of  the  New,  whose  institutions  promised  at  matarity, 
these  bosnufless  territories  had  been  the  to  ripcni  into  ciTilisation.  Such  was  Uie 
iosae  of  hnoian  conflicts ;  and  of  the  rise  condition  and  prospects  of  the  Indian 
and  &11  of  Indian  sovereignties.  Isc^ated  League,  when  Hendrick  Hudson,  more 
aatiotts,!^  some  superiority  of  institutions  than  two  centuries  since  (1609),  sailed 
or  casoal  advantage  of  locati<Hi,  spring  up  the  river  which  constituted  their  east- 
ap  arith  an  enersetic  growth  ;  and  for  a  em  boundary.  This  silent  voyageof  Uui 
Mason  spread  ueir  dominion  fSur  and  navigator  may  be  regarded  as  tne  opening 
vide.  After  a  brief  period  of  prospmty  event,  in  the  series,  which  resulted  in 
they  were  borne  back  by  adverse  fortune  reversing  the  pditical  prospects  of  the 
tato  their  original  obscurity.  The  rea-  Hod^nosaunee,  and  in  introducing-' into 
son  most  be  songfat  in  the  unsubstantial  their  Lcmg-Hoiise  an  itti«der,  move  re- 
re  of  their  political  structures.  It  lentless  in  his  purposes^  and  more  invin* 
dhe  merit  of  the  Iroquois,  to  rest  cible  in  arms  than  the  red*man  against 
apon  a  more  durable  founda-  whose  assaults  it  had  been  erected. 

LETTER  VU. 

i^cceauoo  of  tb«  Sachems  of  the  Confedermcy— The  Hen-nun-do-nu-seh;  or  Mounung 

CouncU — Convened  by  the  Nation  which  had  lost  a  Sachem— Attendance  of  the  People 

ha  nimieroiu  Ceremonies— Wampum,  and  its  uses— The  Succession  of  Rulers  free  from 
Snriie— 0^ree  of  Social  laierooaise— Festivities. 

The  succession  of  the  Ruling  Body,  of  adaptation  to  their  social  and  pohtical 

■httlMW  secnred  by  election,  or  by  laws  condition. 

of  inhfiritsnro,  is  an  event  of  dc^  im-  It  is  in  accordance  with  the  principles, 

fTt*"^  to  the  people,  whose  personal  and  necessary  to  the  existence  or  an 

wtemntf  and  welnre  are  to  a  large  extent  oligarchy,  that  the  ruling  body  should 

aafar  the  gvardianahip  of  their  rulers,  possess  a  seneral,  if  not  absolute,  autho- 

It  BTfins  to  have  been  the  aim  of  the  rity  over  ttie  admission  of  new  members 

HaMnosaanee  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  an  into  iu  number;  and  over  the  successions 

hved^ary  transmission  of  power,  with-  where  the  vacancies  are  occasioned  by 

oaa  fally  adopting  the  opposite  principle  death.    In  some  respects  the  oligarchy 

of  a  free  election,  founded  upon  merit  of  the  Iroquois  was  wider  than  those  of 

and  capacity.    Their  system  was  a  mo-  antiquity.    The  tribes  retained  the  pow- 

ifificatioo  of  the  two  opposite  rules ;  and  er  of  designating  successors,  independent 

cki^  the  merit  of  origiaalitj,  as  well  as  of  the  digarchs ;  while,  for  the  securi^ 
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of  (he  kttor,  tlia  number  was  limited  b^  remotoneM  of  rendenoe,  nor  fimiltiefl  of 

the  fundameMal  kw.    It  was  the  pio-  age  or  sex,  ofi^red  impassable  obetme- 

Tioce  of  the  ruling  body  to  **  raise  ap"  tions.    To  tbat  hardy  rairtt  which  led 

tke  saehems  selected  bf  the  tribes,  and  the  Iroqoois  to  traTerse  the  war-paths  of 

te  invest  them  with  office.    In  the  an-  the  distent  sooth  and  west,  and  to  leave 

dent  oligarchies,  which  were  less  liberal  their  banting  trails  opon  the  Cobongor- 

aod  nradi  less  systematic  in  their  con-  ontonf  and  Oheeyo^  the  distance  to  a 

itmction,  the  whole  power  of  making  conncil  within  their  immediate  territo- 

mlers  appears  to  have  been  appropriated  ries  would  present  inconsiderable  hind- 

by  the  nuera  themselves.  ranees.    From  Icanderago,{  and  Kolane- 

To  perform  Ihe  ceremony  adverted  to,  ki,||  among  the  Mohawks,  to  Ga*non-di- 

of  ^  raising np^  sachems  and  war-chiefs,  gwa,ir  andGi^io-waa-ffes,^^  in  the  terri- 

and  of  connrming  the  investiture  of  snch  tory  of  the  Senecas,  tney  forsook  their 

chiefs  as  had  previonsly  been  raised  np  honting-groQnd8,and  their  encampments, 

by  a  nation,  the  Mownung  Cooncfl  was  and  put  Uiemsehres  apon  the  trail  for  the 

iastitoted.     Its   name,   thn^nvn^do-mu'  conncil-fire.    Okl  men,  with  gray  haira 

Mfc,  signiiSes,  with  singular  propriety,  **  a  and  tottering  step ;  yoong  men  in  the 

Mourning  Council  ;**  as  it  embraced  the  vigor  of  youth ;  warriors,  inured  to  the 

two-fMooject,  of  lamenting  the  deceased  hmsbips  of  incessant  strife;  children 

with  suitable  solemnities,  and  of  esta-  looking  out,  for  the  first  time,  upon  life ; 

I^Mng  a  sttcceosor  in  the  saehemship,  and  women,  with  ^ir  infants  encased 

made  vacant  by  his  demise.  in  the  ^aonseh^  all  perfbfrmed  the  journey 

Upon  the  death  of  a  sachem  or  war-  with  singular  rapidi^r  and  endurance, 
oldet^  the  nation  in  which  the  loss  had  Prom  every  side  tnev  bent  their  footsteps 
occuned,  had  power  to  summon  a  coun-  towards  the  council ;  and  when  the  day 
oil,  and  designate  the  day  and  place.  If  arrived,  a  large  concourse  of  warriors, 
the  Oneidas,  for  example,  had  lost  a  ruler,  chiefs,  wise  men,  and  sachems,  from  the 
they  sent  out  mnnera  at  the  earliest  con-  roost  remote  as  vreU  as  subjacent  parts  of 
vament  day,  vrith  **  belts  of  invitations''  the  Confederaev  greeted  each  otner  be- 
to  the  sachems  of  league,  and  to  the  peo-  side  the  oouncil-£e  of  the  Oneidas. 
|rie  at  large,  toassemUe  around  their  na-  This  council,  although  entirely  of  a 
tional  council-fire  at  Ko-no-a4o-ha-la.*  diimestic  character,  was  conducted  vrith 
The  invitation  vras  circulated  with  the  many  ceremonies.  Before  the  day,  an- 
same  celerity,  and  ¥rith  the  same  forms  as  nounced  by  the  belt,  arrived,  tiie  several 
in  convoking  a  civil  council.  These  belts,  nations  entered  the  country  of  the  Oneidas 
or  the  strings  of  wampum,  sent  out  on  such  in  separate  bandb,  and  encamped  at  a  dis- 
oacasions,  conve^ved  a  laconic  message :  tance  from  the  council-house.  To  ad- 
^'the  name"  of  the  deceased  (mentioiung  vance  at  once,  would  have  been  a  vioU* 
it)  **  calls  for  a  council."  It  also  an-  tion  of  Iroquois  usages.  Runners  were 
nounced  the  place  and  the  time.  sent  on  by  the  approaching  nation  to 

The  name  and  the  appeal  fell  not  in  armounce  its  arrival ;   and  it  remained 

vainupon  the  ear  of  the  Iroquois.    There  thus  encamped  until  the  Oneidas  had 

was  a  potency  in  the  name  itself  which  signified  their  readiness  for  its  reception, 

none  could  resist    It  penetrated  every  On  the  day  appointed,  if  the  necessary 

seclusion  of  the  forest ,  and  reached  every  arrangements  had  been  perfected,  a  rude 

eaanesboot  upon  the  hill  side,  on  the  mar-  reception  ceremony  opened  the  proceed- 

gin  of  the  lakes,  or  in  the  deep  solitudes  ings.    The  several  nations  in  separate 

of  the  wood.    No  warrior,  wise  man,  or  trains,  each  one  preceded  b^  its  civil  and 

chief,  fiuled  to  hear  or  could  withstand  military  dignitaries,  drew  simultaneously 

thecalL    A  princi]^  within  was  address-  towards  the   council-fire,  and  were  re* 

e4«  which  ever  responded — respect  and  ceived  and  welcomed  by  the  Oneidas  in  a 

vaoeration  for  the  sachems  of  the  Con-  stately  manner.    Upon  the  completion  of 

federacy.  this  ceremony,  the  pe<^  arraved  them- 

For  these  councils,  and  the  festivities  selves  in  two  divisions.    The  Mohawks, 

with  which  they  were  concluded,  the  Onondagas,  and  Senecas,  who,  as  elae- 

Hod^nosaunee  ever  retained  a  passionate  where  stated,  were  brother  nations  to 

fetidness.    No  inclemency  of  season,  nor  each  other,  aiid  fiohera  to  the  (Aher  three, 


*  Oneida  Caitle. 


•  Oneida  CMtle.      f  Potomack.     t  Ohio^      §  Fort  Hunter,  or  Lower  Mohawk  Castle. 
I  Johnstown.  V  Csnandaigua.  **  Avon. 
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tetled  tbeiDBelves  upon  one  side  of  die  from  the  foundation  of  the  Confederacy, 
ire.  On  the  other  side  were  arranged  Some  of  them  were  ealataiy  and  instm^ 
the  Oneidas,  Cayugas,  and  Tuscaroras,  tive ;  while  the  most  were  indicative  of 
who,  in  Uke  manner,  were  brothers  to  wisdom  and  forethomriit  Among  the 
e^h  other,  bat  sons  to  the  three  first  By  injoncticms  left  by  Daganoweda,  the 
their  peculiar  customs,  if  the  deceased  (bunder  of  the  League,  there  was  one  de- 
sachem  bdonged  to  either  of  the  three  signed  to  impress  upon  their  minds  the 
elder  nations,  he  was  lamented  as  a  father  necessi^  of  union  and  harmony.  It  was 
hj  the  three  junior ;  and  it  became  the  clothed  in  afi^urative  dress, as  is  thecu^ 
mty  of  the  latter  to  perform  the  ceremony  torn  of  the  recUnan  when  he  would  pro- 
of knentatioD  prescribed  by  their  usages,  duce  a  vivid  impression.  He  enjoined 
for  the  deceased,  and  after  that,  the  cer-  them  to  plant  a  tree  with  four  roots, 
eoMoy  of  raisinff  up  his  successor.  If,  branching  severally  to  north,  south,  east 
OB  the  contrary,  Uie  departed  ruler  belong  and  west  Beneath  its  shsde  the  sa^ 
ed  to  either  of  the  junior  nations,  as  m  chems  of  the  Confederacy  must  sit  dowB 
the  case  supposed,  it  cast  upon  the  elder  together  in  perpetual  unity,  if  they  would 
Mliaiis  the  outy  of  lamentinj^  his  death  preserve  the  stability  of  the  League,  or 
as  a  eon,  in  the  customary  £rm,  and  of  secure  the  advantages  it  was  c^culated 
iBilalliii^  a  successor  in  the  vacant  to  bestow.  If  they  did  so,  the  power  of 
ttcfaeoiMiip.  the  Hod^nosaunee  would  be  planted  as 

These  observances  were  performed  firmly  as  the  oak,  and  the  blasts  of  ad- 
with  the  accustomed  gravity  and  earnest-  verse  fortune  would  beat  upon  it  in  vain, 
■ess  of  the  red-man ;  and  were,  in  them-  The  laws  exf^ained  at  different  stages 
■ehwes,  neither  devoid  of  interest,  nor  of  the  ceremonial,  were  repeated  firam 
■nadapCed  to  impress  the  mind.  The  stringsofwampum*  into  which  they  "had 
baeat  was  a  tribute  to  the  virtues,  and  been  talked  "  at  the  time  of  their  enact- 
to  the  memory  of  the  departed  chief; —  ment  In  the  Indian  method  of  ezpresft- 
the  aKNiminff  scene,  in  which,  not  only  in^  the  idea,  the  string,  or  ihe  belt,  can 
the  tribe  and  nation  of  the  deceased,  but  teU,  by  means  of  an  interpreter,  the  exact 
the  Confederacy  itself  particioated.  Sure-  law  or  transaction  of  which  it  was  made* 
iy,a  more  delicate  testimonial  of  afibcdon  at  the  time,  Uie  sole  evidence.  It  op^ 
tnan  our  inedecessors  are  usually  sup-  rates  upon  the  principte  of  association, 
posedto  have  manifested.  Theoeremony  and  thus  seeks  to  give  fidelity  to  the 
af  raising  up  a  successor,  which  follow-  memorv.  These  strings  and  belts  were 
ad,  was  a  succession  of  musical  chants,  the  only  visible  records  of  the  Iroquois ; 
w^  choruses,  intermingled  with  speech-  and  were  of  no  use  except  by  the  aid  of 
es  and  reaponses.  Upon  the  whole  scene,  those  special  personages  who  could  draw 
iihiniJ  wild  and  picturesque  by  the  forth  the  secret  recoras  locked  up  in  their 
variety  of  costumes,  there  rested  a  spirit  remembrance. 

of  silence  and  solemnity  which  invested       It  is  worthy  of  note  that  but  little  im- 

jt  with  singular  interest  portance  was  attached  to  a  promise  or 

A  praoinent  part  of  the  ceremdnial  assurance  of  a  foreign  power,  unless  belta 

eooBJied  in  the  repetition  of  their  ancient  or  strings  were  given  to  preserve  it  in  re- 

kws  aad  usages ;  and  in  an  exposition  of  collection.    Verbal  propositions,  or  those 

t^  stnMtnre  and  principles  of  the  League,  not  confirmed  by  wampum,  were  not  coik 

lor  the  inotruction  of  the  newl^-inducted  sidered  worthy  of  special  preservatioQ.f 

i.    In  the  midst  of  each  division,  the  As  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  Confedeiw 

personages  of  the  ekier  and  junior  acy  were  entrusted  to  the  guardianship 

\     were   grouped   together.    Be-  of  such  strings,  one  of  the  (^londa^  sa- 

the  two  groups  of  sachems  the  chems    (Honowenato)  was  constituted 

MS,  who  conducted  the  observanc-  "  Keeper  of  the  Wampum,*'  and  was  re- 

6B,  walked  to  and   fro  repeating  those  quirea  to  be  versed  in  its  interpretaticm. 
tn^tknaffy  lessons,  and  unfolding  those        On  these  occasions  the  wise-man,  who 

sifiilatiiaw,  which  had  been  handed  down  officiated,  interpreted  strings  from  time 

•  WsmpwD  is  made  of  various  colored  sea  shells,  which  are  cut  into  small,  weU-finished 
W«da.  Some  of  the  striogB  were  three  feet  in  length  and  contained  fifteen  or  twenty  atrans. 
TVoae  sow  in  the  poaseMion  of  the  Onondagas  and  Senecas  are  regarded  as  sacred.  They 
BRtead  lo  be  igaorant  of  their  origin  and  mannfactore.    ,      ^ 

t  The  Eaflifh  always  gave  belts  to  confirm  their  words.  The  Amencaas  were  seklom 
is  Jha  habii  of  doing  it 
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to  time,  and  carried  them  from  one  divi-  tween  the  nations  of  .the  Confederacy 
oion  of  sachema  to  the  other.  Id  reply,  v/ua  mnch  greater  than  would  at  first  be 
as  many  others  were  subsequently  re-  suggested.  In  the  pursuits  of  the  chase 
tnmed  with  similar  forms  and  ezplana^  and  of  conquest,  and  in  attendance  upon 
tions.  In  this  manner,  with  a  multitude  Councils,  they  traversed  the  whole  terri- 
of  forms  and  ceremonies,  were  their  sa-  tor^  far  and  near.  The  distance  and 
chems  raised  up,  consuming  the  greater  raoidity  of  their  expeditions  almost  exceed 
part  of  a  day  in  their  repetition.  The  belief.  A  practiced  runner  would  tra- 
proceedingswere  closed  with  a  presenta-  verse  a  hunored  miles  per  day,  and  war 
-tion  of  VSe  newly-invested  rulers  to  the  parties  move  one  half  the  distance.  Their 
people,  under  the  names  of  their  rcspec-  trails  penetrated  the  forest  in  every  direc- 
tive sachemships,  whidi,  from  that  day  tion,  and  their  main  thorou^^ares  were 
^Hth,  thev  were  permitted  to  assume.  as  well  beaten  as  the  hi^wajrs  now 

Up  to  wis  sta^e  of  the  Council,  neither  passing  over  the  same  lines.  With  their 
caiety  nor  mirSifulness  were  exhiMted  nabits  of  traveling  over  the  whole  area 
ny  thie  old  or  young.  The  people  were  of  the  State,  they  were  doubtless  more  la- 
in mouminff  for  the  deceased,  and  ren-  miliar  than  ourselves  with  its  hills  and 
dming  the  last  acts  of  public  respect  plains,  rivers  and  lakes ;  its  wild  retreats 
When,  however,  these  offices  *htA  oeen  and  forest  concealments.  Mnch  of  their 
performed,  and  the  places  left  vacant  social  intercourse,  especially  between  the 
among  the  mJors  had  been  filled,  the  sea*  nations,  was  around  their  council-fires, 
aons  for  lamentation  disappeared,  and.  The  Councils  themselves  formed  a  bond 
with  them,  the  outward  sigpM.  The  of  uni<Hi,  and  drew  them  together  instinct- 
•veainff  was  given  up  to  feasting,  ajid  to  ively.  They  furnished  the  excitements 
Iheir  rdigious  and  domestic  dances.  It  and  the  recreations  of  Indiaa  hfe,  as  well 
was  not  uncommon  to  spend  several  days  as  relieved  the  monotonv  of  peace.  It 
in  these  festivities ;  devqting  the  days  in  was  here  they  recounted  their  exjdoits 
succession  to  athletic  games,  and  the  upon  the  war-path,  or  listened  to  the  elo- 
4venings  to  the  feast  and  to  the  social  quence  of  favorite  chiefs.  Here  they  df- 
dance.  lered  tributes  of  respect  to  those  deceased 

Tlie  successioo,  under  these  simple  sachems  who  had  rendered  Uiemselvet 
regulations,  was  rendered  entirely  free  illustrious  by  public  services ;  or  listened 
from  turmoil  and  strife ;  and  became  not  to  the  laws  and  regulations  of  their  an- 
Qolyan  easy  transaction,  but  an  impesinff,  cestors,  which  were  explained  b^  their 
and,  to  them,  instructive  ceremoniu.  sages  in  the  ceremonial  of  raising  up 
Upon  the  sachems  was  bestowed  suffi-  successors.  It  was  here,  also,  that  thev 
dent  control  over  the  transmission  of  the  celebrated  their  athletic  guoes  with 
sachemships  for  their  own  protection;  (^ympiczeal;  and  joined  in  uose  nation- 
while  the  still  more  important  power  of  al  daju^s,  some  of  which  were  indescrii^ 
naming  those  to  be  raised  up,  and  of  de-  ably  beautiful  and  animated, 
posing  the  unfiuthful,  (whicn  was  retain-  Custom  required  the  particular  tribe  in 
«d  by  the  tribes,)  secured  the  people  from  which  sachems  had  been  raised  up,  to 
oppression  and  misgovemment.  furnish  a  daily  entertainment  to  the  mol- 

A  wider  dissimiknty  than  subsists  be*>  titude  during  the  continuance   of  the 

tween  the  institutions  of  our  Indian  pre-  counciL    The  pursuits  of  the  day  were 

decessors  and  our  own,  cannot  be  easily  suspended  as  the  shades  of  evening  began 

conceived.     They  are  as  unlike  as  the  to  fall,  and  thev  all  sat  down  to  a  com- 

mces  themselves  in  dieir  essential  char-  mon  repast,  which  the  matrons  of  the 

•cteriatics.     If^  however,  a  correct  im-  tribe  had  prepared.    After  the  business, 

pression  is  desired  of  the  state  of  society,  upon  which  the  council  convened,  had 

political  and  social,  in  which  the  Iroquois  been  consummated,  each  day  in  succea- 

nave  existed,  and  in  which  they  have  de-  sion  was  devoted  to  the  simple  but  diver* 

vdoped  whatever  of  character  they  pos-  sified  amusements  of  Indian  Ufe ;  the  twi- 

sesaed,  it  mnstbe  sought  in  their  customs  light  to  the  feast ;  and  the  evening  to 

and   institutions;  it  must  be  furnished  the  social  dance.    The  wild  notes  of 

by  the  practical  operation  of  that  etupen-  their  various  tunes,  accompanied  by  the 

dous    system  of  inter-relationships   by  turtle-shell  rattle  and  the  drum;  the  bells, 

which  they  were  bound  toother,  and  which  entered  into  the  costumes  of  the 

from  which  every  act  in  their  social  in-  warriors,  and  the  noise  of  the  moving 

terconrse  received  a  tinse.  throng ;  all  united,  sent  forth  a  **  sound  of 

The  degree  of  social  intercourse  be-  reveL^**  which  fell  with  strange  accents 
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In  the  homn  of  oigfat,  upon  the  Bolemn  eoene ;  reeolvingiiito  BtiDness  tiie  liiiger> 

iriineM  of  the  woods.    This  Boand  of  ing  hum  of  the  dissolving  council,  and 

pteesuie  and  amaeement  was  continued  the  sabaiding  notes  of  merriment    Ob- 

nom  day  to  day,  until  pleasare  itself  be-  scnrity  next  advanced  with  stealthy  mien, 

caflM  aaliety,  and  anmaemeitt  had  lost  its  and  quickly  folding  the  incidents  of  this 

power  to  please.  sylvan  pageant  in  her  dusky  mantle,  she 

When  the  spirit  of  festivity  had  become  bore  them,  with  their  associations,  their 

eihansted,  the  fire  of  the  Hennnndonuaeh  teachings,  and  their  remembrances,  lA- 

was  raked  together ;  and  the  several  na-  to  the  dark  realm  of  Oblivion ;   ftom 

tioBs,  separately,  bent  their  way  home-  whence  their  recall  would  be  as  hopeless 

wild  thioogfa  )die  forest    Silence  once  as  would  the  last  shout  which  rung  along 

rssnmed  her  sway  over  the  deserted  the  valley. 
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Orifiiial  ideas  of  Divinity — Ha-wenn^yu,  the  Great  Spirit — ^Tbe  Ga-e-we-vo-do  Ho- 
£-os-heD-da-ko  or  Religious  Couucil — Summoned  by  either  Nation — Mode  of  pro* 
ccediiig--Relifioas  Discourses — Beautiful  Benedictions — Dancing,  a  mode  of  Wor- 
ship—The  Religious  Dance — Passion  for  Amusements — Nothing  proffressivs  in 
iMbaa  Society— Quere,  Whether  the  Institutions  of  the  Iroquois  would  ever  have 
elciratcd  them  horn  the  Hunter  State  ? 

The  Greeks  discovered    divinity   in  their  ndes  of  intercourse.    Their  know* 

•very  object  of  external  nature;  in  the  ledge  of  the  attributes  of  the  Deity,  as 

cltBMnits  of  earth  and  air — in  the  rivulet,  the  creator  and  preserver  of  nature,  wis 

the  Dooilain  and  the  sea.    Wheiever  vague  and  imperfect;  and  their  under* 

the  mind  could  penetrate  the  mysteries  of  studing  of  his  moral  perfections  still 

Natnie  and  of  Creation,  divinity  was  the  more  indefinite.    But  in  the  existence  of 

end  of  all  research — the  terminus  of  all  one  Supreme  InteUigence^-an  invisible 

meditation.    Following,  as  they  did,  the  yet  ever  present  being  of  power  and  nd^t 

spontaBeews  suggestions  of  a  vivid  ima-  — the  universal  Red  race  believed.    His 

gnatioik,  they  ascended  from  the  divided  existence  became  a  first  principle,  an  in- 

efements  and  features  of  nature,  up  to  tuitive  belief,  which  neither  the  lapse  of 

their  seveiml  supposed  divinities.    Hmin  centuries  could  efface,  nor  contrivance  of 

wasthe  tint  great  error  of  civilised  man;  man  could  eradicate.    By  the  diffusion 

cricwaliiig,  too,  in  the  earliest  buddings  of  this  mat  truth,  if  the  Indian  did  not 

of  lis  intellect.    Tie  first  suggestions  escape  3ie  spell  of  superstitioa,  which 

of  an  anfokhng  and  reflecting  mind  led  resoned  from  his  imperfect  knowledge  of 

it  to  grasp  at  Deity  in  a  multitude  of  fia«-  the  Deity,  and  his  ignorance  of  natonl 

■eHta,  as  shadowed  forth  by  the  worn  phenomena,  yet  was  he  saved  from  the 

of    creation ;   rather    than    to   ascend  deepest  of  all  barbarism,  the  most  d»> 

thvsngh  these  evidences  up  to  the  real  menting  of  all  despotism— «n  idolatroos 

Pneence    the   indiviaible  and   eternal  worship. 

God.  Resting  upon  this  **  luminous  piinci>- 

Whlle  in  another  hemisphere,  shut  out  pie,"  the  religious  faith  of  the  Iioqnob 

firooi  the  teachtngs  of  the  former,  the  ln>  admits  of  a  fiavorable  comparison  with 

i&an,  without  the  aid  of  knowledse  or  re-  any  of  the  religions  of  antiquity   not 

Tolsfitm,  ascended  from  unitea  nature  founded  upon  revdaticn ;  although  ex- 

■p  to  the  Great  Spirit — its  sole  original  tremely  limited  in  its  range,  and  simple 

and  soorce.    His  vision  did  not  rest  upon  in  its  worship.    The  most  obvious  map 

dympos,  or  other  earthly  habitations  of  tions  of  man  to  the  Great  Spirit  were 


inaginarT  deities,  but  looked  above  it,  ak>ne  understood;  yet  they  recognind 

tofwards  Die  realm  of  the  supreme  intelli-  his  superintending  cm,  and  were  in  the 

geoee.    Tlie  mind  of  the  Iroquois  was  habit  of  acknowledging  his  beneficence, 

snungljf  lenhued  with  religioos  tendeiw  and  of  rendering  Sianks  for  individod 

ciea.    A  reverential  regard  for  Ha-wen-  and  national  blessings.    The  redpiocnl 

»le  vn*  was  observable  m  their  soda]  pro-  duties  consequent  upon  the  family  iel»* 

iiWMinp  as  a  raee ;  manifesting  itself  in  tions,  and  the  obligation  subsisting  b»- 

*  Great  Spirit.    The  apronoonced  like  ah,  as  if  Hahaeoneeyee. 
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tween  them  individaally,  as  a  race,  were,  By  presentiiig,  fixxn  an  Ympnbiished 

to  a  considerable  degree,  recognized  and  manuscript,  a  few  selections  from  a  dis- 

enforced.    The  manifestations  of  these  course  delivered  before  a  religious  coun- 

religious  impressions,  and  the  observance  cil,  a  general  idea  may  be  ^ven  of  the 

of  such  simple  rites  as  thev  suggested,  nature  and  value  of  their  rebgious  tenets, 

were  very  naturally  through  the  instru-  and  of  their  principles  of  morality,  as 

mentality  of  a  council.    Cideed,  all  of  expounded  by  one  of  th^r  most  distm- 

their  civil,  religious,  and  social  af&irs  guished  teachers : 

tended  thitherward,  and  earlier  or  later  *^  The  Onondagas,  the  Senecas,  (the 

passed  through  this  universal  Indian  or-  Mohawks  were  not  present,)  and  our 

deal.  children,  (meaning  the  Oneidas,  Cayu- 

In  addition  to  the  religious  festivals  gas  and  TuscarorasO  have  assembled 
observed  by  each  nation  serarately  in  Siis  day  to  listen  to  the  repetition  of  the 
their  seasons,  as  the  Maple  Dance,  the  will  of  the  Great  Spirit  as  communicated 
Strawberry  Feast,  the  Green-corn  and  to  us  from  heaven  through  his  great  pro- 
Harvest-corn  Worship,  and  the  annual  phet  Ga-ne-o-di-yoh.*  *  *  ♦  In  the 
Sacrifice  of  the  White  Dog,  in  mid-win-  morning,  give  thanks  to  the  Great  Spirit 
ter — each  of  which  required  a  council,  for  the  return  of  day,  and  the  light  of  the 
ajid  all  of  which  might  properly  be  called  sun ;  at  night,  renew  your  uanks  to 
religious — the  Hodenosaunee  were  ax:-  him,  that  his  ruling  power  has  preserved 
customed  to  summon  religious  councils,  you  from  harm  during  the  day,  and  that 
in  which  the  whole  Confederacy  partici-  night  has  again  come  in  which  yon  may 
pated.  Such  were  not  of  frequent  occur-  rest  your  wearied  body."  This  leseon 
rmoe,  but  wero  held  in  great  estimation,  of  an  untutored  Indian,  and  professed  op- 
After  a  period  of  genersd  prosperity,  or  a  ponent  of  Uie  Christian  faith,  evinces  not 
sudden  tide  of  good  fortune,  or  an  es-  only  a  devotional  spirit,  but  alAO  a  recog- 
cape  from  pressing  difficulties,  it  was  nition  of  human  dependence,  and  of  the 
customary  to  summon  one  of  these  gene-  obligation  of  thanktulness,  which  would 
ral  reli^ous  councils,  that  the  confede-  scarcely  have  been  expected.  Some  of 
rate  nations  might  in  unison  render  their  the  precepts  put  forth  on  such  occasioDs, 
homage  to  the  Great  Spirit  for  his  favor-  clothed,  it  may  be,  in  figurative  language, 
inff  care  and  protection.  The  name  bv  were  mostly  of  universal  acceptatioD. 
which  it  was  designated,  Ga-e^we-yoJo  **  We  were  once  in  great  darknen,  but 
Hihde-oS'hen'dd'ko,  is  merely  signi^cant  now  have  received  the  light.  *  *  If  yoo 
of  its  religious  character.  tie  up  the  clothes  of  an  orphan  duld,the 

Each  nation  had  power  to  summon,  Great  Spirit  will  notice  it,  and  reward 
and  to  make  the  requisite  preparation  for  vou  for  it  *  *  To  adopt  orphans,  and 
its  observances.  The  attendance  of  the  bring  them  up  in  virtuous  ways  is  pleas- 
people,  as  in  other  cases,  was  entirely  inf  to  the  Great  Spirit.  *  *  Love  each 
vohintary ;  and  the  numbers  were  in  pro-  other,  for  you  are  brothers  and  sLsters  of 
portion  to  the  interest  aroused  by  the  cir-  one  family.  U  a  stran^r  wander  about 
cnmstances  in  which  it  had  its  origin,  vour  abode,  welcome  bun  to  your  home) 
Its  initiatory  proceedinffs  were  much  the  be  hospitable  towards  him,  speak  to  him 
same  as  in  the  civil  and  mourning  coun-  with  lund  words,  and  for^t  not  always 
cils ;  BO,  also,  were  the  concluding  exer-  to  mention  the  Great  Spirit.  *  *  Be 
cises  of  each  day  and  evening — a  repast  firm  and  resolute  in  doin^  that  which  is 
in  common,  succeeded  by  a  variety  of  good.  ♦  *  Parents,  teach  your  children 
dances.  virtuous  principles.    ChiUren,  if  yon  do 

After  the  people  of  the  several  nations  not  willingly  submit  to  the  requirraoents 

had  gathered  together,  and  the  council  of  your  parents,  you  will  cause  them  to 

had  been  opened,  an  exhortation  from  one  feel  very  bad,  and  to  shed  many  tears.  ** 

of  dieir  highest  religious  functionaries  It  is  wrong  for  a  father  and  mother  to 

was  substituted  for  all  other  business,  hold  disputes  and    contentions  over  a 

To  hear  their  religious  instructors  was  child.    *  *    It  is  the  will  of  the  Great 

the  prominent  object  of  their  assembling ;  Spirit  that  the  jroun^  shall  reverence  the 

and  the  early  part  of  each  day  was  devot-  aged,  even  though  they  be  as  hdpless  as 

ed  to  a  discourse  in  which  their  moral  infants.'* 

oUigations  were  unfolded,  and  the  pre-  The  vices  were  also  arraigned,  espe- 

cepts  of  their  simple  religion  were  en-  cially  that   of    intemperance ;   against 

orced. which  their  wisest  men  made  incessant 

*  Handsome  Lake. 
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lad  euTuwt  ezboctatioiis.    The  mmgni*  Dtiicing  was  regtrded,  hj  the  Hod^ 
fade  of  tha  eril  was  intfodoced  by  a  noeaanee,  as  an  appropriate    mode  of 
iigam.  **  He  looked  towards  the  east  and  worship,  and  at  their  reUgions  as  well  as 
nw  the  smoke  of  a  thousand  distilleries,  at  their  civil  and  mourning  councils,  the 
riang  and  shntting  out  the  light  of  the  evenings  were  given  up  to  this  amuse- 
fin.    •  •    The    great    prevailing   sin  ment      A  belief  prevailed  among  them 
aaong    the    Indiiuis   is   intemperance,  that  the  custom  was  of  divine  origin. 
Tkste  not  the  fire-waters  of  the  white  ^  The  Great  Spirit  knew  the  Indian  could 
people.    *  *    Rum-sellers  have  no  flesh  not  live  without  some  amusements,  there- 
on their  hands ;  they  are  nothing  but  fore  he  originated  the  idea  of  dancing, 
bones.    We  entreat  you  that  none  o(  von  which  he  gave  to  them. "   In  consequence 
lefl  or^  taste  the  fire-water.    *  *    Wo-  of  this  umversal  opinion,  the  most  spirit- 
nen  should  never  talk  ill  concerning  ed,  intricate  and  beautiful,  of  their  nu- 
thiir    neighbors*    ^  *    To   be  a  tale-  merous  figures,  was  styled,  ^  The  Grand 
bearer  is  very  wrong;  it  causes  great  Helicons    Dance,*'  (0-sto-weh-go-waJ 
sfiL     *  *    It  is  wrong  to  whip  children  and  it  was  never  performed  except  in  full 
with  the  rod.    If  you  wish  to  correct  a  costume,  and  at  religious  councils.    Per- 
chikl  use  cold  water."  haps  it  would  be  unsafe  to  add,  with  re- 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  mode  of  ference  to  it,  that  it  was  the  most  majes- 
panishment,  to  which  this  last  injunction  tic  and  graceful  dance  ever  invented ;  at 
wfers,  resto  upon  a  philosophical  princi-  least,  it  would  be  difllcult  to  surpass  it» 
pie ;  and  it  is  known  to  have  Umg  pre-  as  all  assert  by  whom  it  has  been  wit^ 
vailed  among  the  Iroquois.    The  act  of  nessed  in  later  times.    There  is  a  popo- 
phmging  in  water  allayed  the  passions  lar  belief  among  the  Iroquois,  that  tula 
vttdi  refused  to  yield  to  milder  applica-  favorite  dance  will  be  enjoyed  by  them, 
tioBs ;   ^  the   plunge"  thus  served   the  in  after  life,  in  the  realm  of  the  Great 
doable  purpose  of  nolding  the  wayward  Spirit.    Order  and  decorum  were  mani- 
im  ttrrortm^  and  if  not  effective  to  inti-  fested  on  these  occasions.    Each  dance 
■idate,  it  then  served  to  assuage  the  was  introduced  or  announced  by  a  chief 
*  infiuit  fervor^'  which   had  swelled  be-  in  a  short  address,  containing  appropriate 
fond  the  bounds  of  maternal  restraint  observations  upon  its  origin,  character, 
and  the  fear  of  punishment  and  objects.  The  leader  then  commenced, 
An  examination  of  the  sentiments  con-  followed  by  others  in  succession ;  and  it 
taiaed  in  the  preceding  selection,  and  of  was  not  uncommon  for  two  or  three  hun- 
their  probable  origin,  is  here  unnecessary,  dred  of  buh  sexes,  tp  be  engaged  at  once 
la  dke  (fiscoarses  delivered  to  the  people  in  the  same  figure. 
St  their  reUgious  councils,  all  the  pre-  Their  passion  for  such  an  amusement 
eepla  of  their  slender  ethical  code,  and  is  not  in  the  least  surprising,  when  it  is 
the  peculiar  tenets  of  their  faith,  would  remembered  that  it  furnished  the  chief 
be  presented  for  their  renewed  accept-  occasion  for  social  intercourse  between 
aace.    A  portion  were  doubtless  derived  the  sexes.    Their  customs  in  this  parti- 
fpom  the  Bible,  while  an  equally  import-  cular  were  extremely  singular.    Conver- 
aat  part  were  of  original  discovery  and  sation,  or  familiar  acquaintance  before 
appfication.    Some  of  these  precepts  in-  marriage,  were  almost  entirely  unknown ; 
caicated  the  highest  sentiments  of  mo-  even  in  the  dance,  in  which  the  women 
rality  and  the  purest  principles  of  natural  select  whoever  they  please,  of  those  en* 
refipon*  gH[^  ^°  ^^  i!tiet^  was  scarcely  a  word  of 
The  particular  discourse  from  which  conversation.     The    council,  however, 
extracts  nave  been  given,  closed  with  this  was  with  them  a  carnival ;  a  season  of 
RnarkaMe  benediction,  which  should  be  successive  spectacles  and  entertainments, 
■aflh  1(1 1  If  to  preserve  the  name  of  its  au-  in  which  association,  at  least^^was  en- 
thor,  Sox-ha-wah,  a  Senecu,  from  forvet-  joyed,  and  much  more  of  actual  inter- 
ftrineas.      "  May  the  Great  Spirit  bless  course  than  in  private  life.     It  was  look- 
Ml  aE,  and  bertow  upon  you  the  bless-  ed  for  always  with  eager  anticipations, 
inga  of  hfe,  health,  peace,  and  prosperity,  as  a  season  of  life  and  motion.  * 
aM   in   tnni,  may  yon   appreciate  his  A  religious  council  usually  lasted  three 
^nrnx  goodness."     It  will  oe  found,  on  or  four  days,  and  the  order  of  proceed- 
aoUysis,  tp  be  perfect  in  its  kind,  regard-  ings  each  oay  was  but  little  varied.    The 
iag  the  Deity,  or  Hawenniayu,  as  One  early  part  of  eadi  was  spent  in  listening 
IWsoo,  as  be  ia  by  the  universal  Red  to  religious  teachings,  and  the  after  part 
Kaoe.  was  devoted  to  some  of  thoee  sports  or 
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games  to  ^ich  the  Iroquois,  like  the  their  essential  oharBcteristics,  in  their 
red  race  at  large,  were  extravagantlj  mode  of  transactiiig  business,  in  their 
addicted.  At  twilight  they  partook  of  a  festivities,  and  in  the  q>irit  by  which  therf 
repast  in  common,  as  was  the  custom  at  were  animated.  From  the  neqnency  of 
all  councils.  Over  this  evening  banquet  their  occurrence,  and  the  deep  interest 
they  never  omitted  to  say  grace,  which,  with  which  they  were  regarded,  it  is  evi- 
in  tneir  manner,  was  a  prolonged  excla-  dent  that  they  exercised  a  vast  influence 
mation  on  a  high  key,  by  a  sohtary  voice,  upon  the  race.  The  intercourse  and  so- 
followed  instantly  by  a  swelling  chorus  ciety  which  they  afibrded,  were  well  cal- 
from  the  multitude,  upon  a  lower  note ;  culated  to  humanize,  and  soften  down 
a  deepHoned,  and  not  unmusical,  anthem  the  asperities  of  character,  which  their 
of  praise  to  Hawenn^e3ru,  for  his  conti-  isolatea  mode  of  life  was  designed  to  pro- 
nned  beneficence.    After  the  people  had  duce. 

allayed  their  appetites,  preparations  were  There  was  however,  a  &tal  deficiency 

immediately  nuide  for   the  dance,  the  in  Indian  Society,  in  the  non-existence  of 

universal  evening  amusement  of  the  Iro-  a  progressive  spirit     The  same  rounds 

quois,  in  the  season  of  councils.    The  of  amusement,  of  business,  of  warfare,  of 

passion  for  this  recreation  was  universal,  the  chase,  and  of  domestic  intercourse, 

and  unbounded  by  sex  or  age ;  and  hero  continued  from  generation  to  generation ; 

was  gratified  by  a  full  indulgence.    On  there  was  neither  progress  nor  invention, 

euch  occasions,  the  hours  of  the  night  nor  increase  of  political  wisdom.     Old 

passed  by  unheeded ;  for  with  the  m>-  forms  were  preserved,  old  customs  ad- 

quois  in  their  festivities,  as  with  more  hered  to.    Whatever  they  gained  upon 

polished  society,  although  one  point,  they  lost  upon  another,  leav- 

«  p*  :««•  «^«  i...«.-j       1  ing  tne  second  generation  but  little  wiser 

Pnecipitat.    suadeutque    cadentia    sidera  than  Uie  first     The  Iroquois,  in  some 

•oranofl.***  respects,  were  m  advance  of  their  red 

neighbors.    Thev  had  attempted  the  es- 

Yet  neither  the  admonition  of  the  *'  setr  tabushment  of  their  institutions  upon  a 

ting  stars,"  nor  of  the  fallen  dew,  were  brcMider  basis,  and  alrmdy  men  or  high 

there  in  the  least  regarded.     Not,  per-  capacity  had  sprung  up  among   them, 

haps,  until  the  faint  light  of  approaching  as  their  political  system  unfolded.     If 

daj  illumined  the  east,  did  the  spirit  of  their  Indian  empire  bad  been  suffered  to 

enjoyment  decline,  and  the  last  murmur  work  out  its  own  results,  it  is  still  pro- 

of  the  dispersing  coqncil  finally  subside.  Uematical  whether  the  vast  power  thenr 

This  circle  of  employments  and  of  would  have  accumulated,  ana  the  intel- 
pleasnres  was  continued  from  day  to  lect  which  would  have  been  developed 
dav  until  several  nations  had  given  full  by  their  diversified  aflairs,  would,  toge- 
indulgence  to  their  social  and  convivial  ther,  have  been  sufficiently  potent  to 
feelings,  and  also  had  rendered  thanks  draw  the  people  from  the  Hunter,  into 
and  homage  to  the  Great  Spirit,  for  the  the  Agricultural  State.  The  Hunter 
blessings  which  He  had  bestowed,  and  State  is  the  zero  of  human  sociehr,  and 
for  the  acknowledgment  of  which  they  while  the  red-man  was  bound  by  its 
had  assembled  l^e  council-fire,  there-  spell,  there  was  no  hope  of  its  elevation. 
fM«,  was  once  more  covered  over  br  the  In  a  speculative  point  of  view,  the  insti- 
■achems  of  the  Hod^nosaunee,  ana  the  tutions  of  the  Iroauois  assume  an  inter- 
Mohawk,  and  the  Oneida,  the  Seneca  and  esting  aspect  Would  they,  at  ma- 
the  Cayuga,  separated  at  once  upon  dif-  turity,  have  emancipated  the  people  from 
ferent  traus.  In  a  few  days,  the  multi-  their  strange  in&tuation  for  a  hunter 
tode  were  again  dispersed  in  hunting  tife :  as  thme  of  the  Toltecs  and  Aztecs 
parties,  far  and  wide,  between  the  Hucf  had  before  efl^ted  the  disenthralment  of 
son  and  the  Genesee,  the  Mohawk  and  those  races  in  the  latitudes  of  Mexico? 
the  Susquehannah.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  there  are  some 

The  influence  of  die  civil,  mourning,  grounds  for  the  belief  that  their  instito- 

and  religious  councils,  upon  the  people,  tutions  wouki  eventually  have  ripened 

wouklof  itself  famish  an  extensive  sub-  into  civilization.     The  Iroquois,  at  all 

ject  of  inquiry.    These  councils  changed  times,  have  manifested  sufficient  intellect 

but  little  from  tige  to  age,  like  the  pur-  to  promis&a  high  degree  of  improvement, 

•nits  of  Indian  hfe ;  and  were  alike  in  if  it  had  once  become  awakened  and  di- 


*  Viif.  JEo.,  Lib.  ii.  9. 
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neted    to   rigbt    parsaits.      Centuriei  also  theirs.    Before  us,  they  enjoyecl  the 

nigfat  have  been  requisite  to  efibet  the  beautiful  scenery  spfead  out  between  the 

cfaapge.    How  £sr  theee  councils,  by  the  Hudson  and  Niagara,  in  its  wonderfui 

ipirit  which  they  engendered,  and  the  in-  ihversity  from  the  pleasing  to  the  sublime, 

tercourse  which  they  secured,  were  cal-  Before  us,  were  they  invigorated  by  our 

cokted  to  promote  such  an  ei»d,  it  would  eliroate,  and  nooriuied  by  the  boonties 

be  difficult  to  determine.  of  the  earth,  the  forest  and  the  stream. 

With    us,  however,  their  institutions  The  tie,  by  which  we  are  thas  connected, 

lave  a  real,  a  present  value,  for  what  carries  with  it  the  duty  of  doing  justice  to 

tiKy  were,   irrespective  of  what    they  their  memonr,  by  preserving  Sieir  name 

■igbt  have  become.    The  Iroquois  must  and  deeds,  their  customs  aiu  their  insti- 

ner  figure  upon  the  opening  pages  of  tntions,  lest  they  fall  into  forgetfulness 

sir  tanitosial  history.    They  were  our  and  perish   ficom   remembnaoe.      We 

pwdfciio— uis  in  the  sovereignty.     Our  cannot  wish  to  tread  ignorantly  vpos 

coaaby  they  ooce  called  tl^ir  country,  those  extinguished  council-fires,  whoee 

oar  rivers   and  lakes  were  their  rivers  light,  in  the  days  of  aboriginal  dominioii, 

tad  lakes,  our  hills  and  intervales  were  were  visible  over  half  the  oootinent 
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WRTTTEN  BT  HIMSELF. 

CHAPTER  Xn. 

sL^WKEinirRG's  LIST  OF  EMAiiciFATCfG  BOOKS,  [continued.} 

L  TrLiPOMANU,  the  worship  of  flow-  ment  is  by  Slawkenberg,  assisted  in  the 

en  considered  :  by  a  votary.     Written  symbolism  by  an  ex-clergyman. 
if  Mistress  .Ssthetica  Bile,  with  poetry.        10.  The  Nimbus;  a  book  of  private 

A  veiy  aromatic  treatise.  rays.  By  a  planter  of  Pythagorean  beans. 

5.  Sic  et  non,  or  the  paradoxes;  a  11.  Symbolic  Slides;  an  easy  intro- 
band-book  of  doubts  lor  youth.  By  duction  to  atheism.  By  the  Rev.  Smooth- 
Slawkenberg.  er  Downhill. 

6.  Existence  d  a  Devil  rendered  12.  Which  way  shall  we  go  ?  an  aside 
doubtful,  from  the  universal  beneficence  for  cleig ymen.    By  Dr.  Handover. 

of  the  Deity :  Appendix,  cases  of  death-        13.  Eulogium  on  the  dang  beetle;  in 

bed  and   other   repentances   traced   to  which  the  author  shows  the  sacredneas 

tfiony  of  the  great  sympathetic  nerve,  of  labor  in  the  abstmct;  poem  on  that 

By  iliss  Patience  Scalpel.  indefatigable  worker ;  ode  to  bis  snbeie» 

7.  The  Liar;  a  century  of  Orphic  or  symbol.  By  Mist  Wealthy  Wish* 
sosgSw    By  Forcemeat  Pelhnell.  well. 

8.  A  treatise  of  barren  strawberry  14.  The  Idler ;  a  series  of  essays  s]nn« 
iowers ;  showinff  their  symbolic  supe-  pathizing  with  the  working  classes.  Bf 
hocity  over  such    as    bear  fruit ;  also  a  young  ladies'  poet 

a  syoAbolic  parallel    on   metaphysical        15.  Continuation  of  the  Book  of  Job ; 

mas.  hy  a  mesmerized  lady:  with  an  appendix 

9.  Divine  Errors ;  showing  that  pro-  on  the  art  of  prophecy,  showing  by  what 
faction  is  a  loss  of  honor  to  the  produ-  passes  it  may  be  communicated. 

car ;  creation  a  sacrifice  of  self-respect  on        16.  Cento  of    barren    conceits;    by 

the  part  of  Deity.     This  wonderful  aigu*  Messrs.  Dull  and  DoolitUe. 
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17.  Book  of  Spiritual  syoonTins,  for  attained  by  leveling  the  great  and  cd- 
the  use  of  sceptical  clergymen ;  by  Slaw-  couraeing  the  mean ;  yice  and  ignorance 
kenbeig.  By  the  help  of  this  manual  the  a  result  of  the  privacy  and  exclusivenes^ 
language  of  one  sect  may  be  used  to  teach  of  families;  necessity  of  providing  for 
the  doctrine  of  another.  Example — God,  children  the  true  cause  of  all  imm^ali- 
In  the  language  of  St.  Paul,  signifies  the  ties.  By  the  Man  in  the  Mood. 
Creator  and  tnune  Source  of  all  being;  in  21.  Absence  of  care  essential  to  the 
the  language  of  a  certain  modern  sect  it  is  formation  of  a  virtuous  character.  The 
a  term  Tor  Satanic  or  transcendent  pride ;  author  indignantly  repels  the  opinon  that 
by  the  use  of  which  synonymy  we  may  if  all  lived  luxuriously,  the  world  would 
talk  of  God  and  mean  tbe  devil.  A  ca-  become  a  Sodom ;  urging  on  the  contrary 
pital  trick  for  deceiving  the  vulgar.  his  own  experience ;  that  himself,  when 

18.  Choice  of  a  husoand  scientifically  poor,  was  ariven  to  all  manner  of  Tile 
considered  ;  by  a  maiden  of  experience,  shifts  for  a  living,  and  acquired  therefrom 
in  three  chapters :  chap.  i.  physiological  a  disgust  for,  and  hatred  of,  tbe  iniquiti^ 
preliminary;  chap.  iL  mental  qualities;  of  trade;  but  that  now,  having  a  corn- 
chap,  iii.  spiritual  qualities.  As  the  petency,  he  passed  for  a  very  moral  ciu- 
choice  of  a  wife  or  husband  is  the  most  zen.    by  Dullkoft. 

important  step  in  life,  Slawkenberg  22.  Machiavelli's  precept  for  tbe  treat- 
thinks  that  the  young  of  the  human  spe-  ment  of  conquered  cities  considered  and 
ties  should  have  their  whole  attention  di-  applied ;  by  the  modern  Lycurgus.  The 
rected  upon  it  from  the  first.  He  agrees  author  observing  the  rapid  progress  ot 
with  Monsieur  Funk,  the  philanthrope,  the  new  opinions,  looks  forwara  to  the 
in  thinking  that  nothing  should  be  left  time  when  society  shall  lie  as  it  were  ai 
to  chance  in  this  matter;  but  that  mar-  the  mercy  of  victorious  philanthropy, 
riages  should  be  contracted  only  between  like  acity  rendered  to  a  conqueror.  Tben, 
parties  who  have  given  unequivocal  remembering  Machiavelli's  precept  for 
proofs  of  fitness.  the  treatment  of  conquered  cities,  he  goe& 

19.  Deduction  of  men  from  monkeys,  on  to  agitate,  whether  it  will  best  secure 
grounded  on  experience.  (Author  finds  their  victory  to  the  philanthropes,  if  they 
nothing  in  himself  which  might  not  exist  utterly  suppress  and  annihilate  existing 
in  a  monkey.)    By  Brainworm.  institutions,  setting  up  others  of  their 

20.  Social  privacy  a  vice ;  the  family  own ;  or  if  they  leave  things  pretty  roocb 
a  relict  of  barbarism ;  proposition  for  as  they  find  them,  and  only  seize  upon 
converting  towns  and  cities  into  vast  all  places  of  power  and  emolument, 
lodging-houses.    The  golden  mediocrity 


CHAPTER  XIIL 
THE  AT7THDR  MAKES  AH  EFFORT  TO  RESCTME  THE  NARRATIVE  OP  HIS  OWH  LIFE. 

I  forewarned  you  in  my  eighth  chap-  with  his,  and  the  interruption  of  this  in- 

ter,  that  by  an  irresistible  bias  of  nature,  trinsieal  history.    To  ^y  nothing  of  my 

I  should  be  led  into  all  manner  of  vaga-  eleventh  chapter,  which,  as  you  doubt- 

ries  and  humors,  through  the  course  of  less  remember,  contained  a  subtle  aigo- 

this  history;  though  you, doubtless, paid  mentation  against  the  mechanical  deism, 

very  little  need  to  the  remark,  and  went  done  to  the  trivial  palate  of  such  light 

skipping  along  with  a  hop,  step,  and  readers  as  yourself,  in  a  pickleherrin^ 

jump  through  my  first  chapters,  as  if  sauce,  which  cost  me  infinite  self-denraJ 

you  had  been  galloping  through  a  sub-  in  the  employment ;  for  it  is  necessary  to 

urb,  toward  the  very  heart  of  tne  matter,  observe  that  I  am  naturally  of  a  didactical 

like  an  impatient  romance  reader,  as  you  turn,  and  abhor  everything  ridiculous  or 

are ;  but,  I  promise  you,  things  will  not  common.    I  sa^,  instead  of  alighting  ofi 

be  slighted  oflT  in  such  fashion.    Think  my  sentences  in  that  style,  you  should 

of  the  pains  I  have  been  at,  for  your  sake,  have  read  them  slowly,  and   weigheii 

in  my  selection  of  topics,  and  quotations  them  wisely ;  and  I  will  wager  all  I  am 

from  the  folios  of  that  renowned  author ;  worth,  that  had  you  done  so,  your  stock 

of  the  magnanimous  sacrifice  of  myself,  of  wisdom  would  have  suffered  no  loss, 

in  the  belittling  comparison  of  my  own  Observe,  for  example,  what  a  weight  of 
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iManin^  Hm  in  the  introdactory  sentence  plete  tailor  in  the  nnireree ;  as  all  men 
of  my  twelfth  chapter:  for  though  I  per-  are  well  aware  :  then  of  his  occupation, 
eetre  bj  the  hang  of  your  nether  lip,yoa  and  its  significance;  then  of  hnmanity, 
fancy  it  a  Tery  well  eetabUshed  fact,  that  and  how  the  body  itself  is  bnt  the  form 
a  tailor's  yard  is  thirty-six  inches  in  and  clothing  of  the  spirit;  that  this 
length  ;  yet,  I  maintain  upon  my  reputa-  clothing,  however  ragged,  fonl  or  thread- 
tion,  there's  not  a  yard-stick  in  the  oni-  bare,  will  always,  in  some  manner,  indi- 
fcrse,  that  shall  not  be  found  to  differ  by  cate  the  quality  of  the  soul  that  it  in- 
some  mensurable  quantity  of  more  or  rests :  with  the  like  truisms  and  profund- 
less,  from  your  notional  thirty-six  inches,  ities  into  which,  if  the  mood  is  on  yoo. 
There  i«  no  real  exact  out-and-out  yard-  you  are  likely  to  fall.  See,  then,  my 
i6ek — a  reflection  which  will  douotless  hasty  sir,  what  a  world  of  philosophical 
Mrike  you  into  a  profound  melancholy ;  reflection  hung  upon  that  slender  slip  of 
and  you  will  pass  on  to  consider  of  the  a  yard-stick.  I  pray  you  skip  me  not 
tailor  himself,  and  of  his  sad  excesses  oyer  so  lightly, 
and  defects ;  that  there  is  no  real  com- 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
isi  kvrmom,  masb  a  asooin)  xfroRT  to  resvmb  his  HABminyK  ahd  succeeds,  to 

THE  IKJVET  or  HIB  EEPITTATIOK. 

Mr.  Yorick's  diaeoyery  of  his  treat-  ick  always  remarks,  my  first  trade  wat 
■eat  of  my  mother  and  intentions  for  metabolic,  and  my  second  was  metabolic 
■ysdf,  inspired  me  with  a  secret  hatred  — being,  in  a  manner,  the  first  o*  the 
and  diflipust,  which  worked  upon  my  church,  and  the  second  o*  the  world — the 
ipirits  in  such  a  manner,  I  resolved  at  first  priestly,  the  second  courtly  and 
IsQgth  to  avoid  him  and  escape  his  pre-  fashionable — a  man  must  rise  a  little  in 
sace.  I  cherished  this  resolution,  and  his  business:  let  be,  that's  not  the  point, 
rtreoethened  it  for  the  ap^ce  of  a  year,  be*  As  I  was  saying,  you  have  it  in  mind  to 
fate  tie  opportunity  offered  of  putting  it  quit  ua.  Now,  just  let  me  say  it,  you 
in  execution;  during  all  which  time  my  can't  desave  me,  young  eentleman;  a 
boyish  wits  were  employed  in  gathering  priest  is  not  to  be  desavttl  by  a  bo]f,  nor 
SMans  toward  the  enterprise.  My  a  barber,  who  knows  the  world,  is  not 
father's  crony,  the  barber,  with  whose  to  be  desaved  by  a  boy ;  its  out  of  nossi- 
aamcyoo  are  already  acquainted,  (though  bility,  as  Mr.  Vorick  would  say.  Havn't 
perhaps,  as  you  might  easily  forget  it,  I  seen  you  take  many  a  sixpence  out  of 
tbtn  being  nothing  specially  memorable  the  till,  in  the  shop  here,  and  pocket  it ; 
m  the  name  of  Flusky,  I  may  be  permit-  and  have  I  so  much  as  whispered  a  word 
led  to  jog  your  recollection,)  who  inter-  of  the  matter  to  kirn  ?  an'  dont  I  know 
€8led  himself  deeply  in  my  affairs,  and  you're  no  baby  nor  thief,  but  only  a 
was  by  no  means  an  ill-natured  man,  young  gentleman  cornered  and  gprovelled, 
began  very  soon  to  have  a  suspicion  of  as  Air.  Yorick  would  say,  with  your 
■e  and  my  plans,  and,  at  different  times,  principles  immature,  and  longing  to  be 
by  varioiM  aiguoients,  strove  to  divert  out.  And  here,"  added  the  monitor, 
mt  fron  them.  **  I  think,  Master  Yor-  handing  me  a  dirty  bit  of  paper,  <*  is  a 
ick,"  said  he  to  me,  on  one  of  these  occa-  copy  (H  verses  to  '  Liberty;*  and  cant  I 
■oas,  when  we  chanced  to  be  together  in  swear  by  the  hand- writing?  And  what 
the  back-room  of  his  little  shop ;  **  it  is  does  liberty  mean  if  not  ficense,  as  Mr. 
m  yo«r  mind  to  quit  us.  Now,  for  my  Yorick  would  say,  and  license  is  running 
lait,  you  know  I  love  you,  though  I've  away — that's  all.  Now,  my  young  mas- 
beat  you  often — that  was  not  our  a£fair,  ter  you  may  keep  the  sixpences,  and 
you.  Know.  Now,  look'y,  young  gen-  take  as  many  more  as  it  likes  you,  for  I 
tfaaaan,  let  me  give  jovl  a  bit  of  my  ex-  know  he  scrimps  you,  but  [for  God'a 
pcricace;  ifor,  d'ye  see,  I'm  an  old  fellow  sake  don't  leave  us.  The  world's  a  wil- 
ihat  has  seen  both  sides  o*  the  world ;  I  demess,  full  of  wild  beasts  and  devila. 
ha'  been  a  French  priest  the  first  half  o'  He  that  quits  home  and  friends,  quits  all 
■y  life,  and  a  Lonnon  barber  the  tother  that's  good  in  the  world,  take  my  word 
half— though  I  say  it;  and,  as  Mr.  Yor-  for  it.    Mr.  Yorick's  a  hard  man,  he's  a 
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little  of  a  Tibefus,  a  bit  of  a  tyrant,  I  me  haa  alwaya  been  to  induce  a  torpid 
know,  and  yet  he's  rich,  and  *ll  leave  you  condition  of  my  senses,)  I  sal  down  at 
everything.  Forty  thousand  pounds,  night-fall  on  the  edge  of  the  wharC  by  the 
young  master,  is  not  a  matter  to  be  run  river,  where  a  small  brig  lay  within  a 
away  from  on  siight  consideration,"  &c.  cable's  length  of  the  shore.  The  place 
Imagine  to  yourself  a  young  gentle-  was  a  solitary  nook  of  the  city  adjoinin)^ 
man,  of  a  meditative,  not  to  say  a  proud  upon  flats  deserted  by  the  tide,  and,  as 
spirit,  and  fired  with  a  love  of  honor,  or,  it  seemed,  might  have  been  a  haunt  of 
at  least,  of  human  approbation,  detected  thieves,  or  smugglers;  for  I  saw  none 
by  a  barber  in  stealing  sixpences  out  of  a  but  some  suspicious-looking  persons  wto 
shop  till ! — in  a  word,  imagine  the  ex-  stood  watching  me  as  f  sat,  from  the 
tremity  of  shame.  The  man  who  had  doors  of  a  ruinous  old  store- house,  that 
inflicted  my  seventh-day  chastisement  of  jutted  over  the  river  upon  piles.  Paying 
the  rod,  whom  I  had  learned  from  my  no  heed  to  thet^e  or  other  circumstance^ 
patron  to  despise  as  a  tool,  and  from  my  about  me,  I  sat  for  a  lon^  time,  rcTolviii^ 
own  sufferings  to  hate  as  a  minister  of  in  my  mind  the  many  miseries  I  bad  euU 
tyranny,  becomes,  on  a  sudden,  the  fered  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Yorick.  l\y 
keeper,  the  actual  master  of  my  honor !  regular  weekly  bastinado  ;  the  argoments 
Oh,  my  good  friend,  f  have  written  it,  and  to  which  1  was  witness  between  the  bar- 
it  shall  not  be  erased — I  was  a  detected  ber  and  my  patron  touching  my  educa- 
thief,  and  liable  to  transportation  for  the  tion  and  discipline,  which  to  this  day  I 
fact.  I,  who  in  my  dreams  had  always  shudder  to  think  on ;  my  hard  pallet-bed 
figured  as  a  man  oi  honor,  a  poet,  nay  a  in  the  fourth  story ;  my  miserable  diet  ; 
hero  of  great  occasions ;  who  had  reckon-  the  compassion  of  the  neighbors,  which 
ed  Tasso  and  Dante  for  my  friends,  and  they  took  every  opportunity  of  showme 
constantly  conversed  with  them  in  se-  me  by  gifts  and  kind  words ;  then,  wkh 
cret;  who,  in  my  day-visions,  often  saw  a  feeling  of  inexpre^^ble  rage,  I  re- 
the  circle  of  the  glorious  ancients  beck-  collected  many  slighting  observations  ot 
oning  to  me,  and  smiling  upon  me  as  a  my  patron  and  the  old  housekeeper  on 
soul  worthy  of  their  companionship.  la  my  mother's  quality  and  condition ;  with 
thief,  detected  by  a  barber  !  Misery !  certain  lectures  of  the  former  on  the  i.v 
misery  ineffable !  heritance  of  immorality,  and  tbe  vices 
On  farther  consideration  I  took  com-  that  run  in  families.  I  believe  T  baJ 
fort.  For  observe,  your  thief  is  a  rogue  never  thought  connectedly  in  my  life  be- 
in  the  grain,  and  not  a  rogue  by  circum-  fore  ;  and  the  effect  was  a  sudden  pro- 
stance,  f  was  a  rogue  by  circumstance,  duction  in  me  of  a  new  feeling,  the  de- 
which  is  great  palliation,  and  somewhat  sire  and  resolve  to  enjoy  my  liberty  from 

^                           cools  the  ardor  of  my  cheek.  that  day  forth,  let  it  cost  rae  what  sftcn- 

Flusky  had  been  regularly  paid  a  sbil-  fices  it  might.    Among  the  books  of  Mt. 

Im^  for  beating  me,  on  Saturday  night ;  Yorick's  library,  to  which  1  had  ahrays 

which  he  did  in  my  patron's  presence,  a  free  access,  (for  it  was  a  good  point  id 

with  a  st^cient  hazel  switch,  to  the  bis  system  never  to  discourage  or  meddie 

■umber  of  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  strokes,  with  my  reading,)  1  had  taken  especial 

'                          according  to  my  behavior  through  the  delight  in  certain  chivalrous  romances, 

'  ^                          week.    This  had  been  done  pretty  regu-  and  in  the  poems  of  Tasso  which  I  read 

krly  for  five  years,  which  put  him,  as  I  in  my  native  language.  By  these  I  wa* 
reckoned,  io  my*  debt,  for  the  wages  of  soon  inspired  wiu  ideu  of  freedom,  ai"! 
iniquity,  no  less  a  sum  than  ten  pounds  a  life  ox  enterprise  ;  bat  the  possibiiity 
naking  all  proper  deductions.  Now,  as  of  realizing  Uiem  had  never  occurred  \o 
the  recovery  ot  this  sun,  by  any  other  me  until  diat  moment, 
than  secret  means  was  out  of  the  ques-  While  engaged  with  these  redtdiQiis,  I 
tion,  I  took  the  secret  way,  and  had  ab-  saw  a  boat  let  down  from  the  stem  of 
fttracted  about  half  the  amount,  when  tbe  the  brig,  and  presently  taking  advantage 
thing  happened  of  which  you  are  aware,  of  a  channel  in  the  fiat  it  approached  the 
These  palliations  of  ray  guilt  had  wharf  where  I  was  sitting,  and  a  stoat 
not  force  enough  on  the  instant  for  my  man  who  proved  to  be  the  skipper  (l  c. 
self-justification,  and  the  feeling  of  shame  captain)  ot  the  brig,  got  out  of  the  boat 
struck  me  dumb.  Without  replying,  I  upon  the  stones  of  tbe  wharf  and  climb- 
walked  into  the  street,  and  after  wander-  ing  up,  came  behind  and  laid  his  haiid 
ing  abont  the  city  between  asleep  and  u|K>n  my  shoulder, 
awake,  (for  the  eflfect  of  shame  upon 
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CHAPTER    XV. 

THE  8£IPP£R. 

I  was  not  a  little  startled  by  the  touch  began  to  gather  courage,  and  after  tbank- 

o(  the  skipper's  hand,  as  jon  may  well  in^  the  skipper  for  his  good  intentions,  I 

imagine,  for  though  not  a  coward  by  na-  said  the  best  service  he  could  render  me, 

tare,  I  bad  been  imuie  one,  if  that  be  pos-  would  be  a  free  passage  to  America,  and 

able,  by  education.  Nevertheless,  I  start-  that  if  he  would  make  same  allowance 

ed  briskly  up  and  turning  about,  very  for  my  youth  and  ienorance,  I  would  do 

briefly  demanded  bis  business.     He  re-  what  IcouM  towards  working  the  vessel, 

plied  gruflly,  pointing  to  the  brig  that  he  as  I  did  not  care  to  burden  him  with  an 

wanted  a  hand,  and  seeing  me  sitting  idler.    He  assented  very  cheerfully,  and 

Mle  there,  be  tbongfat  I  might  like  a  we  were  soon  on  the  very  best  terms,  nor 

pbce  under  him ;  acMing  in  slang  phrase  did  I  find  his  company  uninstmctive  or 

which  I  hardly  understood,  a  few  sen-  disagreeable. 

tenees  touching  the  pleasures  of  a  life  at  After  a  few  days  more  of  hard  sailing, 

•ea,  free  trade,  and  fortune  to  speed  3^ou.  we  entered  at  night>fall  into  a  small  har- 

Tbe  brig,  he  said,  would  sail  that  night  bor  with  a  hard  name,  which  I  have 

tor  the  Irish  coast,  and  thence  to  America,  foreotten,  near  the  northernmost  point 

and  if  1  liked,  1  might  work  my  passage,  of  Ireland,  and  after  a  stay  of  some 

While  I  stood  doubting,  half  inclined  to  hours,  during  which  time  the  people  of 

p,  a  second  boat  followed  with  two  men  the  shore  brought  a  great  number  of 

m  it,  who  came  up  to  us  with  such  an  air  casks  of  spirits  to  the  beach  and  floated 

of  resolution,  placing  themselves  one  on  them  off  in  skiffs  to  the  brig,  we  hoisted 

either  side  of  me,  I  began  to  think  my  sail  again  with  the  addition  of  one  man  to 

roinc  misht  be  no  virtue  after  all,  and  our  complement,  and  stood  off  for  the 

mat  1  might  as  well  make  it  easv  for  my-  American  shore.    The   wind  staid  £air 

self.     And  so,  betwixt  fear  ana  desire,  I  from  the  south-east,  with  open  temperate 

told  the  skipper  he  had  found  his  man :  weather,  which  eave  the  skipper  plenty 

upon  which  all  three  laughed  in  a  disa-  of  leisure  for  talk,  and  in  the  course  of 

peeable  manner,  as  if  at  some  malicious  our  conversations,  as  was  natural  for  a 

}esL  seaman ,  he  very  freely  told  me  his  history. 

The  skipper  went  first  in  his  own  expecting  mine  in  return. 
boat,  and  we  followed  in  the  other.  The  The  skipper  found  as  much  to  envy  in 
tbortesl  of  the  two  men,  who  was  the  my  fortune  as  I  did  in  his;  for  it  is  in- 
mate, put  an  oar  into  my  hands,  bidding  credible  how  people  overlook  their  own 
me  use  it ;  which  when  I  failed  to  do,  happiness  and  sigh  for  that  of  another, 
for  1  had  never  been  in  a  boat  before,  he  I  Imve  sometimes  thought  it  impossible 
threatened  me  with  great  oaths  and  foul  for  any  man  to  understand  the  misery  of 
nsDes ;  and  seeing  i  did  no  better  for  all  his  neighbor,  until  he  has  once  tasted  lt» 
his  swearing,  struck  me  a  blow  upon  the  but  all  imagine  with  great  ease  a  plea- 
head  with  the  tiller ;  after  which  I  have  sure  which  thev  have  never  experienced. 
DO  recollection  of  anything  for  a  week  Skipper  Shiftwell — ^yes,  that  was  the 
or  more;  and  then,  as  I  remember,  we  name,  though,  indeed,  the  poor  fellow's 
were  beating  to  northward  along  the  name  was  the  worst  thing  about  him — 
weaCem  coast  of  Ireland.  and  now  1  am  reminded  in  some  conve- 

Tbe  first  time  I  canoe  on  deck,  while  nient  little  nook  of  a  chapter,  to  give 
yeC  suAering  from  the  efl^cts  of  the  blow,  you  my  brief  dissertation  of  names,  in 
which  had  stvnned  and  nearly  killed  me,  which  are  some  curious  reflections — 
te  skipper  came  up  as  I  stood  leaning  Skipper  Shiftwell  informed  me,  very  par- 
over  the  taftaii,  and  began  to  apologize  ticularly,  of  his  birth,  education,  connec- 
fbr  the  injury;  said  the  mate  was  a  tions,  gains,  losses,  &c.  &c.  with*adegree 
dronken  rascal ;  that  he  himself  meant  of  minuteness,  which  led  me  at  times 
wae  no  harm  ;  that  he  knew  who  I  was,  into  a  suspicion  that  he  thought  I  might 
by  the  name  written  on  my  clothes ;  had  write  his  biography.  He  said  he  was 
been  acquainted  with  my  father,  as  he  bom  of  an  honest  parentage,  in  a  small 
called  him,  and  would  take  me  back  with  university  town,  on  the  American  shore, 
km  to  Eoglaad  if  I  chose.  Seeing  that  &  circumstance  of  which  I  made  no 
aiaifB  had  taken  to  fortunate  a  turn,  I  account :     Shiftwell,  however,  made  a 
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great  deal ;  for  he  swore  there  was  no  His  father,  he  said,  had  been  a  colonel 

Elace  under  heaven  comparable  with  it.  in  the  army,  ander  Washington,  and  was 

ie  admitted  the  place  was  sandy,  and  killed  at  Princeton,  fighting  for  pure  loTe 

that  the  inhabitants  knew  very  little  of  and  no  pay.    **  His  mother  would  not 

the  world ;  but  he  would  add,  that  if  I  marry  again.    He  thought  her  brain  a 

blamed  them  for  that,  I  did  them  a  great  little  touched,  for  she  said  since  he  was 

injustice ;  for  it  was  not  to  be  expected  dead,  she  would  have  no  husband  bat 

of  a  small  place.     His  father,  he  said,  her  country,*'  and  the  like  insanities, 

had  a  farm  of  about  a  hundred  acres  in  This  poor  fellow  talked  a  great  deal 

the  vicinity,  of  which  he  could  manage  about  his  country,  which  he  seemed  to 

only  about  hsdf,  and  that  indifferently ;  rate  next  in  esteem  to  his  parents,  his 

for  the  low  land  was  a  mere  sand-bar,  farm  and  his  native  village ;  yet,  he  had 

and  sucked  in  all  the  richness  he  put  led  a  roving  life,  he  confessed,  from  tha 

upon  it ;  and  for  the  hill,  why  that  was  day  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age,  when 

a  lump  of  iron-stone,  and  most  part  co-  he  went  on  a  smuggling  expedition  to 

vered  with  sheep-sorreL     Yet,  take  it  Spain.     But  the  greatest  singularity  in 

all  together,  he  had  never  seen  a  prettier  his  character,  was  his  total  ignorance  of 

farm  in  his  life — **it  lay  so  snug-like,  a  superior;  he  had  no  more  notion  of 

on  the  slope,  and  there  was  a  cold  springy-  the  value  of  an  aristocracy  supporting 

well  under  the  hill,  and  a  crow  roost  in  the  throne,  than  you,  madam,  of  the  va- 

the  bit  of  pine  wood,  and  whortle- berries  lue  of  your  husband's  money,  or  your 

on  the  ridge,  and  cranberries  in  the  mea-  daughter's  blushes, 
dow  f  and  then  he  would  wipe  his  eyes. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

PANTOL'S  IGNORANCE  OF  ANALOGIES. 

No  part  of  my  friend  Pantol's  treatise  ther,  he  would  pour  out  a  stream  of  them, 

of  Trades  and  Occupations,  is  more  agree-  and  by  the  ridiculous  tight  in  which  him- 

able  to  me  than  the  dissertation  on  the  self  viewed  them,  was  sure  to  draw  on 

Analogies  of  the   learned   Professions,  others  to  laugh  with  him ;  greatly  to  the 

Now,  to  confess  the  truth,  and  between  injury  of  the  philosophical  spirit  in  con- 

you  and  myself,  the  author    does  not  versation. 

Slightly  penetrate  the  sense  of  a  philoso-  Of  a  certain  new  sect  of  enthusiasta, 

lical  analogy,  in  which  particular  he  who  deify  Pride,  and  worship  it  as  the 

scovers  a  singrular  inferiority  to  the  all  divine  power  in  the  soul,  he  said  they 

comprehensive  Yon  Slawkenberg.    Pan-  were  like  those  Pagans  who  made  a  god 

tol  IS  a  living  author,  and  my  friend;  out  of  a  pruriency.    He  turned  a  mere 

indeed,  I  know  not  his  equal  in  some  jest  on  the  matter ;  as  if  there  was  not 

parts  of  learning,  but  I  fancy  you  would  as  well  a  moral,  as  a  sensuous  pruriency, 

fau^h  to  witness  his  simplicity  in  others.  Of  the  People  of  New  York,  he  said. 

To  instance,  he  is  totally  ignorant  of  the  that  they  had  taken  a  constitution  from 

art  of  love,  and  never  flattered  a  woman  their  demagogues  for  the  next  twenty 

in  all  his  life,  a  defect  of  such  magnitude  years,  thinking  in  their  hearts  to  change 

in  the  eyes  of  a  lady,  who  was  his  friend,  it  quickly  if  it  proves  unsound.     Thi«, 

she  offered  herself  to  him,  and  was  re-  he  said,  reminded  him  of  a  simpleton* 

fused,  on  the  plea  that  he  had  too  high  who,  buying  a  horse  of  a  jockey  asked 

an  estimate  of  her  happiness  to  permit  the  fellow  to  warrant  him.    The  jockey 

her  to  throw  away  so  much  devotion ;  knowing  his  customer,  said  he  would  do 

to  which    the    lady  replied,   that  she  so  if  he,  the  buyer,  would  take  him  for 

did  it  for  pity,  thinking  no  one  else  good  and  all,  to  which  simpleton  repli- 

would.    Pantol  showed  in  everything  a  ed,  **  It  is  a  bargain." 

total  ignorance  of  analogy ;   he  would  Hearing  me  say  that  all  virtue  consiet- 

compare  an  owl  with  a  German  profes-  ed  in  self-control,  he  said  that  virtue  was 

aor,  for  example,  and  instead  of  drawing  also  a  direction  given  to  life  by  the  cod- 

a  philosophical  conclusion,  would  only  science,  as  a  ship  is  guided  by  a  rudder ; 

lauffh.    His  contempt  for  this  method  of  but  if  there  was  no  motion  of  the  ship  it 

anaJop^y,  was  a  continual  cause  of  laugh-  could  not  be  steered,  and  so  of  virtue, 

ter  with  him ;  sometimes  for  days  toge-  its  power  appeared  only  in  action.    Thia 
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eoapariaon  seemed  to  him  bot  skin  deep,  same  priDcipIe.    As  mj  very  dear  friend, 

aad  a  Tery  good  jest  Charles  Lamb,  has  distinguished  all  man- 

Bein^  told  by  some  person,  that  Cal-  kind  into  borrowers   and    lenders,  so 

Tin  deriTed  the  law  of  God  from  the  will  Pantol  separates  all    occupations   into 

of  God,  he  asked  for  a  definition  of  law.  gainers  and  losers ;  who  continually  play 

No  one  could  gire  it  hioL    Presently  he  into  each  other's  hands. 

aid,  **  The  Creator  must  have  been  in        *'  Thus  if  I  buy  a  yard  of  silk  ribbon 

jest  or  in  earnest,  when  he  made  his  for  two  shillings,  the  shopkeeper  is  a 

laws.    Reasoning  in  Paley's  manner,  the  gainer  by  so  much  as  I  am  a  loser ;  but 

vrobabiHHes  are,  be  was  in  earnest,    if  if  I  pay  a  clergyman  my  share  of  bis 

ie  was  in  earnest  he  had  a  good  end  in  salary,  I  am  the  gainer  and  he  the  loser ; 

Tiew.    Now,  to  act  in  regard  of  a  good  for  as  hard  money  is  a  better  commodity 

cad  is  to  act  justly ;  a  law  is  a  rule  for  than  frail  silk,  so  is  it  a  worse  one  than 

action  in  regard  of  a  good  end ;  the  will  divine  truth ;  if  the  preacher  sells  me 

is  the  end  and  not  the  means — law  is  the  such  truth  as  a  commodity  for  money,  I 

anans."    At  which  we  all  kughed  very  have  greatly  the  advantage  of  him  V*    I 

keartiljT.  shall  show  you  presently  that  Slawken- 

Hearing  that  some  Irish  laborers  had  berg  held  the  contrary  opinion ;  so  that 

keen  killed  by  the  caving  in  of  a  bank  between  these  mighty  authorities  I  am 

which  they  were  excavating,  he  remark-  ne^tived  and  silenced. 

ed,  that  the  Irish  were  the  only  nation        Pantol  pursues  the  topic  in  his  eccen- 

ii  the  world,  who  deliberately  dug  them-  trie  and  irregular  way,  and  falls,  by  I 

seires  under.    Which  was  a  very  good  know  not  what  connection,  into  a  com- 

jest  parison  of  tailors  and  lawyers,  discover- 

Of  the  Jesuits    he   said,  they  were  m^  their  analogies.     Conversing  with 

light  in  afirming  that  the  end  sanctified  Prig,  the  tailor,  who  was  about  leaving 

tM  means ;  but  for  his  part,  he  judged  the  needle  for  the  law,  he  says :  **  I  told 

cads  by  means,  and  not  means  by  ends ;  him  he  was  but  teaching  a  dumb  goose 

for  the  contrary  was  impossible  in  the  to  cackle ;  that  he  was  as  likely  to  prick 

■Btvre  of  things.    *'  If,"  says  he,  <*  I  see  his  fingers  in  the  one  trade  as  in  the 

»en  plotting  to  do  evil,  undermining  the  other ;  that  if  it  took  nine  Prigs  to  make 

aathofitT  of  law,  violating  the  privacy  a  man,  it  would  take  three  to  make  one 

ol  fiunilies,  persecuting,  deceiving,  and  Attorney  Prig;  that  the  two  trades  did 

doanc  a  hundred    nefarious    things,  I  not  so  greatly  differ  as  he  could  hope  to 

emcliide  their  ends  to  be  bad,  because  gain  much  by  the  exchange.    Do  but 

their  wteane  are  so:  for  mark  you,  it  is  observe,  said  I, my  penetrating,  my  shin- 

aoc  of  your  power  to  know  the  true  in^,  my  quick,  my  sprightly,  my  punc- 

^■allty  of  my  ends  until  you  first  see  the  tilious,  clean-eyed  Prig,  what  a  loss  of 

■eaas  I  vse  toward  them.    I,  therefore,  coats  and  breeks  thouMt  be  the  means  (^, 

mtmt  the  dogma,  that  '  the  end  sancti-  shouldst  thou  quit  this  profession  and 

iss  the  means,*  and,  moreover,  judge  of  take  up  the  other.    Canst  not  see  with 

each  man's  ends  by  the  meant  he  em-  half  an  eye,  my  prim,  pettifogging  Prig, 

floja;" — which  occasioned  a  burst  of  in  prospect,  what  a  detriment  ihou'lt 

— rrimiBt  in  the  whole  company;  for  make  thv  sprightly  self?     Pettifoggers 

diey  all  knew  that  Pantol  was  a  great  are  not  the  best,  but  a  pettifogger  Prig 

wit.  would  be  a  nuisance.    Will  any  man 

On  aaotber   occasion   he    remarked  love  thee  the  better,  my  tender  goose  ? — 

I— ndly,  that  out  of    a  hundred  who  will  any  man  find  it  in  his  heart  to  hatt 

profess  to  believe  in  the  immortality  of  thee  the  more,  my  surly  gander  f — for 

1^  diviBe  Image  in  man,  ninety-nine  even  to  be  hated  would  be  a  matter  of 

tboQght  oaly  of  an  immortality  of  the  consolation  to  thee.    Hast  thou  failed  at 

hddy,  as  good  for  cats  and  asses  as  for  tailor,  and  thinkest  to  succeed  as  pettifog- 

■01 :  Sir,  said  I,  you  make  us  out  to  ger  ? 

o  wiser  than  we  should  be.    Admir-        *<  Prig,  who  had  twice  in  his  life  stood 

mj  penetration,  he  immediately  in-  for  a  straw  bail,  and  thrice  as  a  suborned 

i  «e  to  dinner.  witness,  was  not  so  easily  abashed  or 

f  began  this  chapter  with  speaking  of  silenced.    I  see,  said  he,  that  being  a 

hfrtoPs  Treatise  of  Trades  and  Occupa-  learned  man  you  despise  a  tailor ;  but 

boo«;  in   which,  pursuing  his  favorite  observe  what  an  injustice  I  suffer  by 

dackoiomy,  he  divides  all  businesses  into  your  contempt !    Hath  not  a  Prig  ears? 

I,  subdividing  these  upon  the  hath  he  not  a  tongue,  lungs  ?  and  shall 

▼^— «a  m.  18 
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these  parts  lie  idle?  Nor  does  be  utterly  moral  inferiority ;  that,  when  all  is  said, 
desert  his  functions  in  passing  from  the  the  true  governing  class  in  society  is  the 
board  to  the  bar,  and  from  clipping  of  religious  and  the  virtuous  class;  that 
cloths  to  clipping  of  cases.  Is  not  the  poverty  was  an  effect  of  pride,  as  much 
judge  a  cutter  presiding  over  the  square  as  of  fortune  or  of  ignorance ;  and  that 
and  the  rule ;  and  is  not  a  precedent  a  the  solid  virtue  of  the  poor  was  continu- 
fashion,  and  a  fai^ion  a  precedent  ? — Nay  ally  lessening  their  poverty;  with  a 
I  will  say  that  lawyers  are  the  tailors  of  variety  of  common-places  of  that  or- 
the  state,  and  prisons  the  h — 11  into  der,  stale  enough  for  the  modem  ear ; — 
which  they  fling  their  scraps.  A  petti-  but  the  sharpest  wits  have  their  dull 
forger  is  but  a  sartor  turned >  the  rags    moods. 

within.  Respectability,  is  it  not  his  sur-  I  must  not  lose  this  opportunity  of  re- 
tout  ?  I  admit  it,  replied  I,  and  add,  that  lating  to  you  in  what  manner  I  came  first 
the  noses  of  both  have  the  same  expres-  to  know  Fantol,  who  is,  indeed,  my  very 
sion,  contracted  by  the  effect  of  bad  dear  friend.  I  gave  you,  in  the  last 
smells ;  that  both  are  continually  busy  in  chapter,  an  account  of  my  voyage  from 
taking  of  men's  dimensions ;  that  there  England,  but  said  nothing  of  the  termi- 
is  no  great  difference  in  the  length  of  nation  of  it  We  came  m  si^ht  of  the 
their  bills ;  that  a  tailor  can  make  a  king,  American  coast  on  the  evening  of  the 
as  easily  as  can  a  pettifogger.  In  con-  thirteenth  day.  I  had,  by  this  time,  re- 
dusion,  1  advise  thee  not  to  quit  buck-  covered  a  good  state  of  body,  and  made 
ram  for  parchment;  for  if  one  is  a  stiff-  ^^If  serviceable  on  board  the  ship, 
ener  of  the  breast,  the  other  is  no  less  so  The  next  morning  we  came  near  the 
of  the  back.'*  shore,  and  stood  off  and  on  with  a  west- 

In  this  manner  would  he  sport  with  erly  wind.  The  land  we  had  come  in 
analogies,  playing  over  their  stops  in  a  sight  of  was  a  sandy  shelf,  Roing  back 
careless  fashion,  not  without  a  satisfac-  a  nundred  yards  to  a  kind  of  dunes,  or 
tion  to  himself,  but  never,  as  I  think»  sand  hills,  blown  up  by  the  winds,  and 
with  a  true  insight  for  their  profounder  fastened  by  roots  of  sedge.  Coming  ia 
meaning.  Recurring  to  the  conversation,  the  boat,  (for  it  was  here  our  contratuind 
I  asked  him  whether  nettifoggers  should  commodities  were  to  be  landed,)  we  set 
be  condemned  as  a  class;  a  possibility  up  a  tent  on  the  beach,  and  a  party,  of 
which  oflered  itself  when  I  reflected  on  which  I  was  one,  were  sent  inland  for 
the  many  evils  they  perpetuate  in  Socie-  wood  and  water.  We  crossed  over  the 
ty.  To  this  he  made  no  reply  for  a  con-  dunes,  and  then  over  marshes  swarming 
siderable  time ;  which  led  me,  at  first,  to  with  mosquitoes,  which  gave  us  great 
think  I  might  have  offended  him  by  the  annoyance,  and  came  presently  to  the 
question  :  a  gathering  smile  upon  his  feet  of  grassy  uplands,  that  stretched  off 
uice  soon  dispelled  my  anxiety.  I  per-  on  either  side,  hill  beyond  hill,  in  a  man- 
ceive,  said  he,  my  good  sir,  that  it  is  ner  charming  to  the  eye.  On  all  these 
dangerous  to  sport  with  analogies  before  uplands  there  were  no  trees,  but  only 
so  earnest  a  man  as  yourself.  If  I  tell  here  and  there  a  bush,  in  which  I  found 
you  that  the  existence  .of  a  devil  is  neces-  nests  of  birds  with  the  eggs  in  them ;  for 
sary  to  your  virtue,  you  will  presently  it  was  in  June  that  we  landed.  Leaving 
conclude,  with  our  transcendental  friends,  my  companions  at  a  spring  where  they 
'*  that  a  devil  is  no  such  bad  thing  after  were  filling  the  casks  with  water,  I 
all.**  I  then  inquired  whether  he  would  strolled  away  inland  with  my  gun  ia 
permit  the  many  to  be  afflicted  in  order  pursuit  of  plovers  and  other  long-Iegfed 
that  the  virtue  of  the  few  might  be  the  birds,  of  which  I  saw  several  flodcs  rbut 
more  exercised ;  to  this  he  answered,  that  bein^  totally  unused  to  this  sport,  I  was 
it  was  none  of  his  business;  which  was,  quickly  tired,  and  sitting  down  upon  the 
indeed,  a  fact,  for  he  was  just  then  dis-  sward  in  a  little  dell,  was  soon  lost  in  a 
secting  a  lizard.  kind  of  dream v  meditation.    How  long 

Of  the  humanitarians,  and  those  who  this  may  have  lasted  I  know  not,  but  on 
cry  out  in  none  of  the  best  temper  «  for  looking  up,  I  saw  a  tempest  gathering  iq 
the  elevation  of  the  inferior  clashes,"  he  the  sooth,  and  heard  the  roar  of  the 
remarked  that  they  considered  themselves  breakers  on  the  beach.  The  wind  was 
to  be  specially  appointed  on  a  mission  to  blowing  fresh  from  the  quarter  of  the 
elevate  their  inferiors.  I  then  asked  him  storm,  and  must  have  cast  the  brig  on 
what  they  meant  by  the  inferior  classes ;  the  shore,  had  she  not  stood  away  for 
he  replied  that  he  knew  of  none  but  a    the  east;  the  coast  on  this  part  oi  the 
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• 

cODtineiit  Ijring  along  from  Dorth-east  to  able  an  account  of  him,  suppressing,  for 
south-west  with  an  even  border.  Hur-  I  know  not  what  reason,  so  much  of 
lying  to  the  spring  1  found  the  party  what  was  injurious,  he  could  not  but  ex- 
cone,  and  presently  saw  that  the  boat  press  his  wonder  that  I  had  ever  quitted 
bad  been  drawn  up  and  made  fast  to  the  so  good  a  master, 
stem.  While  I  stood  gazing,  those  on  When  the  stranger  knew  that  I  had  an 
deck  made  signals  to  me  which  I  did  not  education,  he  began  to  try  my  scholar- 
understand,  and,  soon  bearing  away  un-  ship,  and  put  several  questions  to  me  in 
der  sail,  they  were  diminished  to  my  Latin ;  which,  when  I  not  only  answered 
eyes  until  the  vessel  became  a  white  easily,  but  quoted  in  reply  some  choice 
speck  against  the  cloud  of  the  storm.  passages  from  the  poets,  he  embraced  me 
You  may  imagine  the  terrible  dejection  with  enthusiasm,  and  we  spent  the  rest 
that  fell  upon  me  when  I  saw  the  brig  of  that  day  very  happily  together,  though 
sttl  away ;  for  the  r^ion  I  had  lighted  I  confess  the  singuianty  of  his  actions 

00  was  to  all  appearance  uninhabited ;  struck  me  at  first  with  a  suspicion  of  his 
nor  did  I  find  ibr  that  evening,  or  through  sanity.  He  had  with  him  a  net  of  fine 
the  tempest  of  the  night,  any  shelter  or  muslin  for  the  purpose  of  entrapping  but- 
other  traces  of  a  human  presence.  terflies,  which  he  said  were  very  easy  to 

About  dawn  the  wind  fell  and  the  son  be  causht  with  muslin.  His  talk  was 
rose  magnificently  over  the  sea.  I  walk-  altogether  of  these  elegant  winged  crea- 
ed  orer  the  green  slopes  that  were  chan-  tures,  or  of  beetles ;  in  whom  he  assured 
aeled  and  matted  with  the  violent  rain,  me  there  exists  a  wonderful  system  of 
and  over  hill  tops  purple  with  the  morn-  organs,  not  unlike  those  of  a  quadruped. 
\ag  light  After  going  a  great  distance  1  i>egan  now  to  think,  not  without  an 
along  the  shore,  and,  as  I  thought,  inland  emotion  of  curiosity,  that  I  had  met  with 
about  four  miles,  I  came  upon  a  piece  of  asavan :  and  so  it  proved  in  the  sequel, 
wood  like  a  copse,  but  very  wild  and  ir-  Absorbed  in  this  learned  pastime  we 
Rgular.  To  my  great  joy  I  saw  cattle  passed  a  week  or  more  toother,  scouring 
grazing  within  the  copse,  and  as  I  ap-  the  fields  and  bushes  for  insects.  Some- 
Bfoached  them,  a  figure,  which  seemed  to  times  we  dragged  our  nets  over  the  grass 
be  that  of  a  herdsman,  came  out  from  and  filled  them  in  that  way  with  a  thon- 
among  the  underwood  and  advanced  to-  sand  lively  kinds  of  creatures.  Some- 
ward  me.  Not  without  astonishment  I  times  we  ran  madly  about,  thrashing  the 
perceived  that  notwithstanding  the  sav-  air  with  them  like  bat  fowlers,  taking  in 
ve  wildness  of  the  place,  the  figure  had  all  kinds  of  gnats  and  two-winred  fies. 
tEe  dress  and  manners  of  a  European,  We  examined  the  blains  and  galls  of  sore 
and  my  surprise  turned  to  extravagant  trees,  squeezing  out  of  them  the  living 
ioy  when  he  addressed  me  in  very  good  causes  of  their  griefs.  We  raked  in  the 
En^ish  with  a  civil  morning  salutation,  sands  of  the  brooks,  or  lay  for  hours 

1  immediately  told  my  story,  to  which  upon  the  brink,  noting  the  habits  of  wa- 
the  stranger,  who  was  evidently  no  ter- worms,  who  build  cases  for  their  bod- 
down,  listened  with  attention.  When  I  ies  out  of  sand,  twigs,  and  bits  of  leaves. 
Ittd  explained  the  reason  of  my  being  We  turned  over  thousands  of  stones,  and 
there,  be  made  me  sit  down  with  him  hewed  into  the  hearts  of  dead  treat, 
«pon  the  sward,  under  some  hazel  bush-  bringing  to  light  many  gay  and  singular 
ft,  aiul  opening  a  sportsman's  wallet  forms,  whose  colors  live  to  no  eye  bat 
which   hung  at  his  side,  he  took  out  the  savan*s  or  the  woodpecker's. 

bfcad  and  meat,  and  a  flask  of  wine,  and  Following  these  pleasures  through  the 

of  theM  we  made  a  joyful  meaL  day,  at  night  we  retired  to  a  cottage 

When  we  had  finished,  (and  I  remem-  built  of  logs,  where  a  herdsman  lived 

ber  picking  out  the  crumbs  that  fell  into  with  his  family,  and  where  we  were  en- 

the  grass,)  we  each  took  a  number  of  tertained  with  fresh  milk,  brown  bread, 

good  sips  of  wine.    I  remarked  that  it  and  fish  of  the  sea. 

was  the  first  I  had  tasted  in  several  Under  the  feigned  name  of  Pantologos, 

years ;  which  gave  the  stranger  an  op-  in  token  of  his  universal  learning,  L  have 

portuttily  of  asking    several  questions  introduced  you  to  the  person  whom  I 

touching  my  history  and  voyage ;   nor  found  employed  in  this  manner,  and  who 

did  I  ^  to  satisfy  his  curiosity  m  every  to  this  day  is  my  friend ;  thotigh  his  pre- 

particular,  not  forgetting  to  set  forth  my  sent  expedition  to  Asia  has  deprived  me 

own  accomplishments,  or   my  patron's  for  some  years  of  the  consolation  of  his 

Merits.    In  very  truth,  I  gave  so  favor*  kindness.     Whether  I  should  think  of 
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him  as  liring,  and  saccessfally  tracing  the  author  be  in  earnest;  apaiticolar  in 

ont   the   tribes   of  Bacharia,    for    the  which  be  resembles  his  fnend  and  cor- 

confinnation  of  his  theory  of  the  orinn  respondent,  the  famous  and  mysterious 

of  our  race,  1  know  not.    The  world  has  Teuyfelsdroeck ;  but  in  other  particulars, 

taken  small  notice  of  him,  but  by  its  ne-  the  Sartor  doth  not  resemble  him  :  nay, 

gleet  he  is  not  affected :  he  looks  to  pos-  their  lines  of  erudition  are  wholly  diverg- 

terity.    In  case  he  should  not  be  heard  ent ;  for,  while  Teuyfelsdroeck  is  un- 

from  by  the  sixth  year  of  the  date  of  his  doubtedly  tA«   philanthropist  of  these 

voyage,  his  writings  are  to  be  given  to  days,  Pantol  is  no  less  unquestionably 

the  world,  a  sufficient  sum  having  been  the  savan.    My  friend  is  indeed  deficient 

set  apart  for  that  purpose  ; — this  being  in  the  sublime  quality  of  Hope ;  his  aim 

the  fifth  year  of  bis  absence.    I  begin  is  to  know  things  as  they  arit  not  as 

already  to  think  his  bones  may  be  whit-  what  they  may  become ;  in  which,  in- 

ening  on  the  Indian  Caucasus,  which  he  deed,  I  grant  a  disadvantage ;  but  this  is 

vowed  to  visit  as  the  true  Ararat  and  sa-  balanced  by  a  happy  hatred  of  man-wor- 

cred  nursery  of  the  human  race.    Reach-  ship,  (with  which  our  German  admits 

ing  this  point  throug[h  India,  he  resolved  himself  to  have  been  grievously  afflicted 

to  follow  the  mictions  of  the  Teutonic  in  his  youth,)  and  a  savantical  scorn  of 

tribes  in  their  dispersion ;  passing  from  speculation,  carried   to  the  verge  of  a 

Cashmere  into  Thibet;  thence  descending  fault;  so  that  even  his  treatise  of  the 

into  Bucharia  ;  thence  about  the  sea  of  mind  reads  like  a  bare  statement  of  facts ; 

Aral,  along  the  plains  of  Asia,  and  to  the  but  I  find,  on  considering  the  facts  as  he 

Black  Sea  and  the  Baltic ;  tracing  the  has  placed  them,  their  principles  start 

route  by  which  those  families  would  have  out  of  themselves, 
moved,  who  gave  origin  to  the  tribes  of       His  third  folio    is  of  literature ;  or 

Europe.  rather,  of  speech  and  writing  at  large ;  in 

In  expectation  of  the  event,  I  have  which,  among  a  number  of  satirical  hits, 

already  entered  into  correspondence  with  I  find  the  following : 
apublisher  for  the  issue  of  his  works.        « Out  of  the  history  of  letters,  1  have 

They  will  be  contained  in  five  volumes  endeavored,  at  various  times,  to  extract 

folio ;  which  was  the  number  directed  by  some  tolerable  definition  of  the  word 

himself.    The  dimensions  of  the  volumes  iiteraturet  as  distinguished  from  mere 

are  very  exactly  laid  down  in  his  in-  speech,  or  talking.     The  result  is  far 

■tractions.    They  are  to  be  as  seven  to  from  satisfactory.    Indeed,  I  am  inclined 

jfw  in  the  oblonr,  and  printed  in  three  to  suspect  that,  when  all  is  done,  there  is 

diiftrent  forms  of  type ;  the  title-pages  no  such  species  as  literature,    Chirogra- 

and  preface  in  I^tin,  to  strike  an  awe  ph^,  phonetic,  rhetoric,  rhythmic,  poetic, 

into  the  unlearned :  the  text  in  Elnglish,  logic,  inctaphysic,  didactic,  physiologic, 

such  as  it  is ;  for  I  am  sorry  to  admit  of  hermeneutic,  tragic,  comic,  hieroglypEic, 

7  friend,  his  worst  fault  is  his  style ;  with  what  else  may  end  in  te,  1  find  re- 

which,  to  say  that  it  is  ambitious,  ob-  ducible  to  a  definition ;  but  for  the  very 

leure  and  anatomical — a  crude  assem-  ic  itself,  the  soul  of  these,  I  cannot  com- 

blage  of  periods,  stiiffed  with  Gallicisms,  pass  a  statement  of  it.    Literature  may 

LaHnisms,  Germanisms,  philosophisros,  be,  after  all,  a  mere  fantastical  term  for  a 

and  dullardisms— is  truly  to  say  the  least  hbrary.    There  is  no  proper  treatise  of 

that  can  be  said :  so  far  Fantol,  though  the  matter,  nor  even  a  bare  exposition 

otherwise  courteous  and  polite,  is  unbap-  of  the  question,  Vfhat  isliierature  7  which, 

pily  no  gentleman — he  writes  a  bad  style,  if  properly  investigated,  might  yield  iro- 

Of  the  contents  of  these  folios  I  have  portant  results.    It  the  mere  delivery  of 

little  to  say  at  present ;  by  and  by  I  may  words  by  writing  is  literature,  it  were  a 

give  you   some  carious  extracts.'    To  proud  day  for  lying  puffers  and  vender* 

enable  you  to  form  a  general  conception  of  false  news.    If  a  pretty  handlinR  of 

of  their  scope,  I  will  just  add,  that  the  words  is  the  matter,  fortunate  are  uity 

first  folio  is  a  new  organon  of  philoso-  who  indite  bad  sentiment  at  the  second 

phy,  or  complete  analysis  of  the  human  hand.    If  mean  wit  and  gross  maxima 

mind,  in  which  are  some  wonderful  de-  may  set  up  a  claim  to  be  literature,  I  con* 

velopments.    The  second  is  a  philoso-  cede  it  to  provincial  dabsters  and  brokeu- 

phical  inauiry  into  the  nature  of  things  winded  jokers.    A  pert  logician,  startinr 

in  general,  which  I  suspect  to  be  a  kind  at  the  prospect  of  a  dispute,  tells  me  ol 

of  ponderous  satire,  though  it  is  not  two  sorts  of  tradition,  or  delivery  by 

y,  in  any  part  of  his  works,  to  tell  if  writing — the  permanent  and  the  perisha- 
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Ue;  th«  former  being  literature  proper,  vine  si^ificance  ?  The  Creator  of  the 
the  lecond,  literature  bv  courtesy,  as  world  is  said  to  make  tools  of  tyrants 
baring  the  ostent  and  feature  without  and  assassins  to  work  out  good  to  the 
die  soul.  But  this  would  give  ^reat  world — nay,  the  very  d— 1  himself,  what 
offence.  Tlien  he  asks  whether  a  litera-  is  he  but  a  kind  of  dinry  tool,  and  snbal- 
ture,  consisting  wholly  of  critics,  should  tern  ?  Is  not  the  solojer  the  tool  of  his 
be  set  among  the  permanent  or  perish-  corporal,  the  corporal  of  the  captain,  the 
able  ?  I  would  give  a  hundred  golden  captain  of  the  colonel,  the  colonel  of  the 
eagles  for  an  answer  to  either  question,    commander,  and  he  of   the  king,  the 

that  should  be  satisfactory.**  ministry,  or  the  party?    Why  not? — 

Yoa  will  see,  by  inspection  of  the  why  not  ?    Can  you  explain  tne  matter, 
above  passage,  the  defect  of  my  friend*8    sir  ?  or  you,  madam  ?    Certainly  your 

intellect ;  for  do  but  observe  with  what  htuband  is  a  very  convenient  tool ;  you 

ease  you  may  arrive  at  the  conclusion  he  use  him  to  build  your  house,  buy  your 

seeks.    Take  a  good  fair  copy  of  the  elegances,  put  you  at  your  ease,  and  for 

works  of  each  of  the  following  authors,  the  equivalent,   you  render  him  **  wo- 

to    tnt:    Bacon,  Milton,  Shakspeare;  man's  rights,"  and  ••••*/« .'" 
Pteto,  Sophocles,  Homer ;  Cicero,  Virgil,        Indeed  my  friend  is  very  harsh ;  sour- 

Liry ;  Montaigne,  Rousseau,  Voltaire ;  ed  by  early  disappointment,  I  doubt — a 

Lather,  Leasing,  Goethe ;  Isaiah,  St.  Paul,  cross,  confirmed  bachelor,  past  the  mar- 

a&d  the  author  of  Job ;  Calderon,  Lope,  riageable  age,  poor  in  purse,  ug^ly  in  per- 

Cervantes;  Dante, Boccacio,  Tasso ;  Ca-  son,  weak  in  health;  all  which  being 

hdaf,    Vrihaspiti,    Menu,  and   so    on  taken  into  the  account,  not  forgetting 

through  the  list ;  of  the  authors  of  each  that  he  shows  the  best  of  tempers  in  the 

language  taking  the  three  best,  (I  insist  main,  I  hope  you  will  find  it  in  your  heart 

■poa  Mrve,)  n»d  attentively  (at  least  in  to  forgive  nim. 

a  truiflJation)  as  oumy  of  them  as  your        His  fifth  volume  is  of  religions.    By 

leisure  will  permit,  and  I  warrant  you  this  it  appears  the  author  is  a  Trinitarian, 

will  fiund  yourself  too  profitably  busy  to  though  I  confess  his  treatment  of  the 

trouble  your  head  any  farther  about  the  matter  has  an  air  of  mysticism,  not  to 

■alter  in  dispute.  say  of  mystery.     Indeed,  if  it  be  not 

His  fourth  volume  is   of  races;  an  coldly  received   by  respectable  persons 

caonBoos,  not  to  say  overloaden  assem-  generally,  then  am  I  quite  ignorant  of  the 

Uage  of  facts  relating^  to  man  as  a  species,  spirit  of^^this  age.    Take  the  following : 

or  moving  and  talking  animal     in  his  '<  In  my  first  volume  I  have  endeavored 

chapter  of  the  African  tribes,  he  talks  in  to  establish  a  true  distinction  between  the 

arncL  a  high  strain  as  the  following :  immortal  soul  in  man,  and  the  brutal ;  I 

*•  A  certain  German  moralist  (Kant,  I  have  said  that  this  immortal  or  personal 

believe)  lays  the  comer-stone    of    his  soul,  though  an  absolute  unity  in  itself, 

ethical  system  in  the  following  absurdi-  yet  consists  of  three  personal  elements, 

ty  :   *  So  juU  man  can  tiM  another  as  a  or  modes  of  immortality,  to  wit :  Spir- 

iaoi;  this  is  the  first  principle  of  ethics,*  itual  Love,  Spiritual  Will,  and  Spiritual 

K ceding  on  the  hypothesis  of  an  I  Knowledge,  or  rather  of  the  substance 
w  not  what  difi^nce  between  the  and  sources  of  these.  Now  as  the  Cre- 
haaan  and  the  animal  soul.  He  adds  ator  made  man  in  his  own  image,  this 
cMhcr  doggedly,  that  *  for  a  service  ren-  human  divinity  is  the  mystical  image  of 
4cfed,  or  exacted,  there  must  be  an  equi-  the  Divine  one.**  Alas,  my  poor  friend  ! 
▼Bient,  or  there  is  no  recognition  of  any  that  thou  shouldst  have  wasted  thy- 
hmm  or  possibility  of  right'  Now,  self  in  vain  efforts  to  interpret  St.  Augus- 
(eostiiiocs  Pantol,)  I  app^  from  this  tin  and  the  Platonic  Christians,  when  with 
wiseacre  to  the  facts  of  nistory  and  na-  far  less  toil  of  the  brain  thou  mightesC 
tare.  Is  it  not  the  very  soul  of  high  have  added  an  improvement  to  the  steam- 
probity,  not  so  much  to  employ  as  ac-  engine,  or  written  an  imperishable  trea- 
t^^y  to  seize  upon  men,  and  force  them  tise  of  herb- garden injr.  Not  to  gainsay 
iftto  ooe*s  service  ?  What  is  all  this  mis-  the  much  quoted  opinion  of  my  Lord 
CEaMe  twaddle  about,  *  using  a  man  as  Bacon,  wherein  he  pretendeth  to  set  me* 
m  tool/  •  •  *  when  there's  not  a  man  ditation  above  invention  and  the  sources  of 
of  M  ail,  who  is  not  secretly  charmed  the  useful  arts  above  those  arts ;  as  if 
vftth  the  idea  ?  Why,  is  not  this  same  one  might  not  see  with  half  an  eye  that 
relaliooshtp  of  the  tool  to  the  hand  that  the  mind  of  man  was  created  for  the 
v&elds  it  one  of  a  deep  not  to  say  a  di-  glorious  arts,  and  not  these  arts  for  the 
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mind  ;  nor  to  weaken  his  apophthegm,  discovery  of  good  in  unexpected  quarters. 

*'  that  as  sight  is  more  beautiful  than  the  But  above  all  I  note  this  in  him  as  pecu- 

usee  of  light,  so  is  the  knowledge  of  liar — ^when  he  kicks  off  the  old  shoe,  it  is 

things  as  they  are  more  dignified  than  with  no  intention  of  going  barefoot  that 

the  utility  of  discoveries,^ — I  yet  aver  day  forth ;  but  incontinently  he  orders  one 

that  Pantol  might  have  put  his  thoughts  of  the  same  leather,  and  the  same  easv 

to  better  advantage  on  the  gestation  of  a  fit ;   admitting  all   improvements,  with 

new  system  of  society,  instead  of  the  due  allowance  for  the  season  and  the 

fishing  and  fumbling  amid  the  relics  of  fashion.    **  None  buta  madman,*' says  he 

the   ancient  truth  lor   certain   mouldy  angrily,  <*  will  change  a  good  custom, 

verities,  of  no  interest  to  the  masses.  even  in  a  shoe,  until  he  knows  a  better 

Indeed,  notwithstanding  all  his  savan-  can  be  had  forthright  in  its  stead.    To 

ticai  scepticism   and  declaring  of  him-  cashier  your  tailor  or  your  clergyman, 

self  **a  Progress  Man,"  and  "a  Be-  and  to  burn  your  breeches  or  your  Bible, 

former,"  I  do  profoundly  suspect  him  of  a  in  such  a  bitmg  winter  as  this  is,  with  no 

certain  conservatism ;  idosyncratic,itmay  certainty  of  even  a  rag  to  cover  your 

be,  with  himself."    His  habit  of  looking  bodv,  or  a  divine  word  to  comfort  your 

into  the  principles  of  things,  and  search-  soul,  what  is  it  but  a  mad  vanity  or  a 

ing  out  their  pith,  enables  him   to  a  furious  improvidence  ?" 
variety  of  curious  observations,  and  the 


SONG. 

When  I  was  a  little  tiny  boy. 

In  the  happy  vernal  time ; 
And  life  was  but  an  idle  toy, 

In  the  fresh  hours  of  prime ; 
0  then  'twas  pleasant  far  away. 

Where  the  sweet  birds  might  sing. 
In  fields  and  forests  all  the  day. 

Making  the  echoes  ring, 
To  sport  among  the  flowers  so  gay» 
Throwing  the  careless  hours  away. 

But  Spring  has  all  too  short  a  date. 

And  sultry  Summer  comes; 
They  will  not  for  our  wishing  wait, — 

Spring  goes, and  Summer  comes: 
'Twas  pleasant  then  in  shade  to  lie. 

Through  all  the  sultry  day, 
And  idly  gaze  upon  the  skv 

Where  the  silver  clouds  did  stray ; 
Then  watch  the  closing  of  Day's  eye. 
While  he  on  golden  couch  doth  lie. 

Then  came  the  cold  November  winds. 

In  the  fall  of  the  leaf  so  drear. 
And  brought  a  chill  to  sober  minds. 

In  the  sad  days  of  the  year : 
For  now  the  grape  dropped  from  the  wall. 

In  the  gloom  of  tne  lessening  days. 
And  the  last  few  golden  apples'  fall 

Made  sadder  still  the  ways ; 
And  all  the  paths  were  brown  and  chill, 
And  leaves  went  flitting  o'er  the  hill. 


*  See  Novum  Organon  B.  I.  12d. 
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Then  Winter  came,  so  bine  and  cold. 

In  the  dajTB  of  sleet  and  snow ; 
The  naked  woods  look  sear  and  old. 

And  all  things  hoary  grow : 
In  icy  caves  the  waters  lie, 

The  drift  o*ertops  the  wall« 
And  pnows  come  sliding  throngh  the  sky 

With  a  whirling  wnispering  fall : — 
0  now,  'twas  sweet  at  home  to  stay. 
And  waste  in  mirth  the  tedious  day. 

O  Spring  of  life !    0  golden  timei . 

The  circle  of  your  sweet. 
From  sober  fall  to  happy  prime. 

Did  always  kindly  meet : 
From  winter's  beard  to  pluck  a  joy, 

YoQDg hearts  are  bold  enow; 
And  summer's  rage  is  but  a  toy 

To  make  them  braver  show : — 
Or  frosts  below,  or  fires  above, 
Youth  turns  them  all  to  sport  and  love. 

Ctomides. 


THE  WRITINGS  AND  LITERARY  CHARACTER  OF  R.  H.  DANA. 

The.  review  of   American  novelists  This  extreme  carelessness  may  furnish 

iB  the  Foreign  Qosorterly,  just  and  fair  in  some  excuse  for  the  critical  remarks  we 

the  main,  was  yet  gaUt^  of  omissions  are  about  to  make,  and  for  attempting 

tbat  should  have  been  noticed  at  the  time,  to  sketch  the  features  of  one  of  the  pnr- 

lad  tke  authors  neglected  fully  discussed  est  and  noblest  of  our  American  men  of 

^  1.  competent  critic    It  is  not  our  pur-  genius. 

pose  at  present  to  occupy  the  whole  An  equally  rood  reason  for  such  a 
pfnu^i  Bor  to  attempt  filling  the  wide  sketch  may  be  Found  in  the  fact  of  the 
tod  RBieemly  gap  left  by  the  reviewer —  great  injustice  done  our  author  by  the 
pore,  we  apprehend,  from  ignorance  or  present  race  of  readers,  to  whom  he  is 
und^ettence,  than  from  any  desire  to  known  only  by  name.    Genius  and  vir- 
SQI^iress  excellence,  or  hide  real  merit,  tue  like  that  of  Mr.  Dana's  should  be 
Tost  duty  we  leave  to  the  American  kept  fresh  and  alive  before  his  country- 
critic,  who  can  honestly  appraise  the  men.    Such  men  as  he  are  not  given  to 
peculiartalents  and  unique  pFoductions  of  the    world   to   be   left  in  doubt  as  to 
iereralaaiong  our  lighter  writers,  whose  whether  they  have  lighted  upon  their  ap- 
Btmes  we  might  mention,  not  one  of  propriate  sphere,  or  whether  they  have 
wkom  is  alluded  to  by  the  critic :  while  not  wandered  into  some  stranger  orb. 
two  serious   writers— the  one  a  great  Though  Mr.  Dana  h^  not  been  a  volu- 
pUQt^,  and  the  other  a  true  poet,  o?  un-  minous  writer,  he  has  still  written  abun* 
Qttcsticmed  excellence  as  writers  of  prose  dantly  enough,  and  with  adequate  pow- 
pctioo,  Allston  io  his  Monaldi,and  Dana  er,  to  reveal  to  all  who  can  understand 
in  certain  tales,  among  prose  fictions  him,  the  purity  and  nobleness  of  his  aims, 
'Ktldiog  a  somewhat  analogous  rank  to  and  to  impress  young  and  docile  minds 
tl^ttbe  master-pieces  of  Heywood  and  with  the  wisest  lessons  of  life  and  duty. 
Afiddl^n  would  sustain  in  a  comparison  In  his  literary  character,  we  will  con- 
^th  the  Shakaperian  drama — have  been  sider  Mr.  Dana  as  a  writer  of  prose  At" 
passed  over  without  attracting  the  most  tion,  poet,  and  critical  e.ssayi8t. 
casual  remark.  It  is  now  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
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since  we  haye  seen  anything  in  the  way  — the  cast  of  a  writer's  talents — ^mnst  be 
of  prose  fiction,  in  print,  by  the  author  of  popular  to  render  his  writings  such ;  yet 
the  Idle  Man  ;  during  which  period  so  there  is  no  element  of  that  kind  in  our 
many  candidates  for  public  hoDor,  and  author's  intellectual  constitution.    He  is 
claimants  for  a  niche  in  the  temple  of  too  honest  to  disguise  his  defects  to  indi- 
fame,  hare  been  pouring  in,  that  the  pub-  viduals ;  too  sincere,  to  please  the  litem- 
lie  eye  is  well  nigh  clouded  by  the  spark-  ry  mob.    He  is  sure  of  tne  aristocracy  of 
ling  ephemerida,  and  the  public  ear  con-  genius,  and  scholarship,  and  true  worth ; 
founded  by  loud  clamors  and  noisy  ap-  the  clasa  composed  of  the  wisest  and  the 
peals.    In  the  midst  of  this  hubbub,  the  best — the  true  aristocracy.    To  take  an 
silent  speculative  genius  of  Dana,  and  elevated  example,  he,  like  Milton,  will 
the  power,  the  purity,  and  the  classic  always  be  read  by  the  choice  few,  while, 
cast  of  Dana's  writings '  have  passed  al-  like  him,  he  must  remain  cainare  to  the 
most  unregarded.    Among  the  thousands  mass  of  readers, 
who  devour  James,  the  tens  who  study  We  insinuate  nothing  by  way  of  corn- 
Dana  may  be  easily  enumerated.    The  parison,  between  the  two ;  for  Milton  i» 
lovers  01  historical  melo-drama  see  no-  first   among  the  greatest,  while  Dana 
thing  in  simple,  undisguised,  unafl'ected,  would  be  too  wise  to  accept  of  a  place 
yet  most  real  and  vigorous  true  dramatic  among  the  greatest  at  all.    He  is  among 
painting.    Perhaps  the  American  is  too  the  first  of  the  lesser  lights — the  Dii  Bli- 
much  of  a  philosopher  for  these  readers,  nores  of  our  literary  firmament, 
who  are  captivated  by  detailed  narrative,  Sentiment,  we  apprehend,  forms  the 
and  circumstantial  description ;  though,  most  prominent  feature  in  the  genius  and 
as  a  mere  writer  of  tales,  full  of  striking  writings  of  Mr.  Dana.    No  mere  senti- 
characters,  closely  crowded  with  stirring  mentaust,  our  author  is  emphatically  a 
incidents,  set  in  a  frame  of  poetic  de-  man  of  sentiment ;  no  hypocrilical  Jo- 
scription,  and  enshrined  within  a  halo  seph  Surface,  full  of  cant  and  moral  pre- 
of  pure  imagination,  Dana  is  in  the  first  tensions,  but  a  genuine  man  of  feehng, 
rank  of  novelists.     It  is  wrong  to  speak  unlike,  or  rather  superior  to,  Macken- 
of  him  as  a  mere  tale  writer,  for  his  tales  zie's  hero,  in  being  besides  a  true  philo- 
are  not  only  as  lone  as  certain  short  no-  sophic  observer  of  life  and  character,  a 
vels,  (as  long  and  longer  than  Rasselas,  stern  self-student)  and  a  powerlol  paint- 
Zadig,  Candide,  the  Man  of  Feeling,  or  er,  according  to  the  stereotyped  phrase, 
the     admirable     fictions     of    Riebter,  of  men  and  manners.- 
Zschokke,  and  other  German  novelists,)  This  attribute  of  sentiment,  in  the  in- 
but  they  are  so  closely  woven  that  they  stance  of  our  author,  is  at  one  and  the 
read  somelimes  like  abstracts  of  longer  same  time,  a  moral  and  intellectual  qua- 
works.    There  is  nothing  to  be  spar^ ;  lity,  religious,  high-toned,  upright,  roas- 
the  utmost  economy  is  observed.     Yet,  culine,  partaking^  of  the  pathetic  sweet- 
as  we  said,  the  evident  philosophic  char-  ness  of  Mackenzie,  and  the  stem  dinitT 
acter  of  the  author,  the  basis,  indeed,  of  of  Wordsworth.    Apart  from  this  focul- 
his  poetical  nature,  as  well  as  the  love  ty,  Mr.  Dana  is  a  writer  of  great  purity 
of  speculating  upon  character,  the  mo-  and  power,  of  much  acnteiiess  and  ele- 
tives  to  action,  the  principles  of  conduct,  gance  in  other  walks  than  in  those  of 
may  deter  the  mere  readers  for  amuse-  philosophic  sentiment,  or  of  sentimental 
ment,  since  Dana  is  manifestly  a  teacher  description;  but  in  those  he  is  a  master, 
of  men,  and  is  to  be  estimated  rightly  and  ranks  first  among  his  contemporaries 
only  in  that  character.    He  has  selected  and  countrymen.    He  has  vast  power  ia 

Srose  fiction,  we  imagine,  only  as  a  ve-  depicting  tne  struggles  of  the  darker  pas- 
icle  for  conveying  certain  pictures  of  sions,  jealousy,  hatred,  suspicion  and 
life,  portraits  of  individuals,  certain  remorse.  Paul  Felton  has  tooches  of 
wholesome  moral  satire^  an  ideal  of  con-  Byronic  force,  and  discloses  a  similar 
tented  private  enjoyments,  and  of  a  life  vein  to  that  so  fully  opened,  and  with 
of  active,  enlightened  duty.  His  inven-  such  popular  effect,  in  the  works  of 
tion  is  probably,  therefore,  voluntary,  not  Godwin  and  Charles  Brockden  Brown, 
the  offspring  of  ready  impulse.  Hence  a  In  **  Paul  Felton,**  Blr.  Dana  has  ex- 
want  of  the  popular  manner,  and  of  the  hibited  power  in  depicting  passion,  as 
''taking**  style.  He  is  not  a  popular  well  as  sentiment;  and  the  same  criti- 
writer,  and  has  rightly  not  aimed  at  mere  cism  applies  to  his  **  Thornton,**  though 
popularity.  This  he  confesses  and  josti-  in  a  much  inferior  degree.  Yet  be  is 
fies  with  sense  and  honesty.    His  mind  most  at  home  in  pictures  of  domestic  life ; 
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in  deicribtiig  tke  cbarai  of  home-seeneft,  fiction  is  so  powerful  and  fine,  bis  cri- 

JB  realizing  the  idefti  of  conjugal  felicity,  ticiam  so  acute  and  searching,  his  moral 

Strange  that  the  author  who,  as  a  man,  writing  so  deep  and  subtle,  that  wiUi 

is   so  enthusiastic  on  such    a  theme,  most  critics  bis  poetry  must  suffer  in 

should,  as  a  poet  (for  he  is  one,  as  much  proportion.    Mr.  Griswold  has  pointed 

in  Tom  Thornton  and  Paul  Felton,  as  in  out  its  principal  defect,  occasional  harsh- 

tbe   Buccaneer),  delieht  in  pictures  also  ness,  (almost  inseparable  from  vigoroot) 

of  jrloom,  of  crime,  of  remorse.  earnestness),  while  he  has  dwelt  justly 

Sentiment  furnishes  the  key  also  to  upon  its  depth  and  richness  of  thought 

the  criticisms  of  Dana.     We  noticed  this  Mr.  Dana  is  essentially  a  philosophic 

in  his  kcturea  a  few  winters  since,  on  poet,  with  perhaps  more  of  thought  than 

the  poets  and  dramatists.    He  finds  this,  imagination;  a  reflective  rather  than  a 

his  nronte  faculty,  beautifully  express-  creative  genius,  we  mean  in  de^ee  and 

ed  by  the  ballad  writers  and  Shaksperian  relatively.    Most  of  his  poetry  is  grave, 

dramatists  among  the  old  writers ;  and  and  much  of  it  religious.    There  is  a 

by  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  among  spirituaiity  about  it,  highly  characteristie 

the  new*;  and  to  them  he  has  given  his  of  the  writer  and  the  man.    Domestic 

hsart     The  single  critical  paper,  in  the  life,  and  childhood,  and  feminine  purity, 

volume  of  Dana*s  selected  works,  on  the  are  his  favorite  and  frequent  tnemes: 

acting  of  Kean,  is  full  of  it,  no  less  than  while  he  rises  at  times  into  the  regions 

of  acoteness  and  deep  insight  into  the  of  immortality,  the  consciousness  of  a 

■ysterr  of  art,  and  which  are  colored  divine  essence,  and  the  m3rstery  of  the 

aftd  de&oed  by  it,  to  a  point  and  degree  future  life.    Not  to  speak  of  the  Bucca* 

that  may  be  honestly  declared  as  not  be-  neer  at  present,  Mr.  Dana's  longest  and\ 

ins  very  lar   distant   from  perfection,  finest  poem,  we  may  offer  a  brief  critic- 

The  paper  is  almost  equal  in  its  way  to  ism  on  the  very  small  amount  of  verse  he 

EZia's  admirable  sketches,  in  the  same  has  printed,  not  quite  one  hundred  and 

vein  of  subtle  criticism.  fifty  duodecimo    pa^es  containing   alL 

As  a  writer  of  sentiment,  love  in  its  With  the  exception  oi  a  few  lyrical  pieces 

forms,  both  of  sentiment  and  passion,  published  in  Graham's  Magazine,  within 

ffor  it  varies  in  different  natures,  and  is  a  few  years,  and  which,  however  touch- 

rae  offspring  of  the  affections  and  of  the  in^  from  the  circumstances  or  persons 

iucy,  according  to.  the  individual  con-  with  whom  they  are  connected,  give  the 

«itation,  raentiu  or  moral  or  sensitive,  general  reader  no  adequate  idea  of  the 

flf  the  recipient  and  cheriaher  of  it)  con-  power  or  capabilities  of  the  writer,  the 

Mitates  the  staple  of  Dana's  invention  entire  body  of  it  is  ethical  and  deeply 

■ad  speculation;  of  love,  in  all' of  its  imbued  with  the  manner  and  cast  of 

degrees,  he  is  a  delicate  limner  or  a  vi-  mind,  distinguishable  in  the  great  Eng- 

loroes  painter,  according  as  the  subject  lish  Bards,  the  elder  and  later.    This  la 

M  a  delicate  woman  or  a  manly  man,  a  no  disparagement ;  moral  verse  (of  all 

^■let  retired  meditative  nature  or  a  stir-  others)  allows  most  of  imitation,  and  is 

n^g  ambitions  character.    The  female  least  marked  by  nationality:    thus  we 

dkuacter  has  full  justice  done  it  by  the  think    of  Cowper,   and    Crabbe,   and 

writer  of  £dward  and  Mary.    Judging  Wordsworth,  in  reading  Dana;  we  think 

horn  hie  writings  Mr.  Dana  has  been  a  of  them  as  fellow- workers  on  the  same 

happy  man.     Yet  he  can  paint  a  weak  field.    Dana  is  no  copyist,  if  he  does  em- 

oedaloos  mother,  or  a  dashing  heartless  ploy,  to  a  certain  deeree,  the  manner  of 

woaan  of  fashion,  (see  Tom  Thornton,)  Cowper,  which  we  think  we  perceive  he 

with  as  subtle  skill  as  he  can  delineate  does,  in  **  Factitious  Life;"  ot  Crabbe,  in 

the  ibnd  confiding  heart,  the  clear  and  '*  The  Changes  of  Home,"  and  of  Words- 

■ice  judgment,  the  gentle  and  amiable  worth  in  almost  all  the  remaining  pieces 

laeieB  of  a  trie   woman*  and  a  good  in    the   volume ;    except,   perhaps,   in 

wife  "Thoughts on  the  Soul,"  which  might 

A  writer,  equally  excellent  in  prose  have  been  written  (all  the  speculative 

and    poetry,   seems  to  be  regarded  as  portion  of  it ;  indeed  all  but  a  few  lines 

a  eon   of  intellectual  bigamist      The  on  the  second  page,  in  the  more  familiar 

■anownees  of  vulgar  judgments  will  no  vein  of  later  writers,)  by  Sir  John  Da- 

BOfe  allow  a  twmbld  excellence  than  vies  himself,  who  furnishes  a  text  for  the 

law  vill  allow  of  more  than  one  wedded  poet    Dana's  poem  is  like  the  verse  of 

wife.    It  is  hence,  perhaps,  the  poetry  of  the   Elizabethan  writer,  equally  close* 

Dim  hm  been  uAderrated.    His  prose  full  of  thought,  and  austere.    The  char- 
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acteristic  sentiment  of  Dana  these  poems  for  the  scene,  separated  from  the  ordinary 

are  full  of :  he  imbues  all  nature  with  his  bustle  of  life,  and  leads  the  thought  apaj" 

}>eculiar  feeling  and  purity,  and  solemn  to  tl*«  creation  of  genius  that  delights  t.. 

fancy,  as  with  an  atmosphere  of  medita-  ^o^J^.  ^y  herself.    The  island  is  not  named, 

tion  and  religious  musing.     Wordsworth  ^"^^  ^/^^  f^  ^^  '^»»  .^">^«  ***  ^^«  ^™«  ?^'^- 

has  not  in  England  worthier  disciples  of  ^""^Y^t  'f  f^'*'    •  ^?,*"^'"*  ^*^  J?^^' 

iv-     -  u^  1   *u  -  rk            -I  T>        *        J  mood  of  soul  to  receive  it.     As  my  ob'ec^ 

his  school   than  Dana  and  Bryant,  and  ^  ^^  ^raw  attention  to  the  beauti«  of  ih. 

they  have  done  something  that  no  other  poem,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  copy  a  few  ri 

ot  the  followers  of  the  great  English  poet  the  one  hundred  and  eighteen  stanzas  that 

has  ever  attempted.     Critically  to  speak  form  the  entire  work.  But  6rsl  this  perfec: 

of  Mr.  Dana,  he  is  truly  «« eldest  appren-  picture  which,  to  my  mind,   »  set  apart 

tice  in  the  school  of  art,"  over  which  among  the  descriptive  poets. 

Coleridge  and  Crabbe  and  Wordsworth  « „  ^    i.     *u    i-  i..     •  j    i- 

preside^    With  the  soul  and  heart  of  a  ^"i^J^n  t^  ^f     winds  he  at  rest.    , 

Let,  Mr  Dana  has  more  of  the  specuh-  ^he  blfck^duK^h^'eTg^^^^^^ 

tive  intellect  than  mere  imagination  or  sits  swinging  silently  f— 

lancy,  not  that  he  is  deficient  in  either.  How  beautiful !  no  ripples  break  the  reach. 

He  has  indeed  a  powerful  (sympathetic)  And   silvery  waves  go  noiseless  up   the 

imagination,  at  least,  but  we  apprehend  beach ! 

his  prose  is  more  involuntary  tU  his  ..^^^  inlandrests  the  green,  warm  dell, 

verse.    His  muse,  we  judge,  from  the  The  brook  comes  tinkling  down  its 

elaborate  execution  of  his  poems,  is  first  side, 

inspired  by  thought,  and  then  works  with  From  out  the  trees  the  Sabbath  bcU 

voluntary  power,  pouring  forth  a  preme-  Rings  cheerful,  far  and  wide, 

dilated  strain.    Our  author's  longest  and  Mingling  its  sound  with  bleatings  of  the 

most  striking  poetical  attempt  is  the  Bug-  flocks, 

caneer,  by  far  the  best  criticism  upon  That  feed   about   the    vale   among  the 
which  appeared  in  the  Evening  Signal,  rocks." 
a  <laily  ^per.  some  years  since-the  ^^ ^^ ^    j^^^^ ^j^.^    ^^ 
accomplished  writer  of   which    should  eluding  lines  is  the  finest, 
have  gone  through  all  of  Mr.  Dana's  Matthew  Lee  is  not  brought  before  m 
writings  in   the  same  style  and  spirit,  with  the  usual  advantages  of  a  hero  of  ru- 
which  would  have  wholly  superseded  the  mance,  even  of  a  villain ;  he  has  no  gene- 
necessity  of  any  further  attempt  of  the  reus  traits  to  challenge  compassion,  a-* : 
kind.  with  the  tenderness  of  the  Jack  Sheppa.-^ 

school,  relieve  the  painfuloess  of  guilt  M 

Mr,  Editor, — I    have    written    this,  the  gentleness  of  pity.     He  is  a  mean,  sea - 

chiefly  for  a  friend,  to  whom  I  am  anxious  ish,  not  a  magnanirnous  villain ;  his  soul  .j 

to  introduce  the  poem.    You  will  see  that  hard  and  unrelenting  as    iron;    and  liWt 

I  have  not  attempted  any  critical  estimate  that  metal  receives  a  sharp,  accurate  iir- 

ofthis  production  which  yet,  in  my  opin-  pression  from  the  graver  conscience  th:*t 

ion,  is  worthy  to  rank  between  Crabbe  and  cannot  be  erased.     The  hardness  of  h.s 

Coleridge,  the  story  of  Peter  Grimes  and  character  will  give  strength  and  firmne^ 

the  Ancient  Mariner.    The  Buccaneer  is  to  those  visions  that  are  one  day  to  hauM 

not  simply  a  local  sketch  or  tale  of  that  his-  him.    The  monumental  horse,  the  well- 

torical  personage,  with  incidents  to  match  ;  defined  shape  that  is  to  stand  before  him,  u 

but,  like  every  true  poem,  has  a  certain  of  unmoving  marble, 

well  developed  interest  of  human  life.    It  The  story  is  short;    not  so  the  passion 

has  a  fine  hidden  spirit,  if  it  be  properly  which,  for  Matthew  Lee  and    that  p^-ix 

read,  nay  studied,  when  it  will  be  tonnd  Spanish  lady  who  entrusts  herself  on  l:i 

something  different  from  a  wild,  exaggerat-  deck,  is  life-long.    There  is  a  momentoTY 

ed  tale,  which  it  is  likely  to  be  set  down  picture  of  warfare: 

for  after  the  injustice  of  a  mere  perusal.  „  ^j^      ^     ^.        j         .      ^^^^^ 

The  poem  opens  with  a  prelude  of  great  ilffhu  >»                              w«iu»-uie- 

beauty  that  contrasts  touchingly  with  the  "gnis. 

tale  of  remorse  that  follows.    It  is  like  the  A  single  line  that  like  a  glimi^se,  a  fla<b, 

fair  morning  sunshine  on  the  day  of  battle,  reveals  a  whole  picture  of  Spanish  fichtirr 

Side  by  side,  in  the  narrative,  with  the  to  this  day.    The  lover  of  the  lady  dies  ja 

progress  ofguilt,  blooms  the  fair  face  of  na-  defence  of  his  country,  yet  delivered  by 

tare,  as  unconscious,  unsympatbizing,  but  Bold  Arthur  and  his  knights.     The  iotr^^ 

•tern  reprover  in  her  silent  antagonism,  duction  of  Spain,  the  land  of  romance,  an  J 

There  is  an  island,  whose  dim  retirement,  of  those  chivalric  personages,  rescues  iKe 

^  nine  leagues  away,"  prepares  the  mind  tale  thus  early  from  the  prosaic  hand  ci' 
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bet,  mud  prq>tret  tha  way  succenfally  for 
the  iinaginatiTe  interest  on  which  the 
poem  is  to  depend.  The  lady  sails  with 
Lee  for  a  distant  shore,  as  if  to  escape  the 
land  of  misfortune,  or  anticipate  the  relief 
of  time  by  distance ;  embarking  her  wealth, 
her  retinae  of  senrants.  and  the  white 
steed  on  which  she  rode  beside  her  lord. 
We  cannot  omit  her  farewell  to  the  land 
in  thoee  thoughtful,  pathetic  lines,  which 
thoee  who  have  heard  Mr.  Dana  in  one  of 
his  leclores  recite  the  passage  of  the  old 
Scotch  ballad  of  Edom  o*  Gordon,  will  feel 
the  sorrow  ot  They  are  of  the  true  ballad 
spirit: 


M 


Te*re  many  waves,  yet  lonely  seems  your 

flow. 
And  Vm  alone — scarce  know  I  where  I 

go" 


By  a  picture  of  solitude  the  reader  is  pre- 
pared lor  the  company  of  death.  Mark  the 
preparation  : 

**  The  crew  glide  down  like  shadows, 
•  •  •  • 

Still  as  a  tomb,  the  ships  keeps  on, 
]  |Nor  sonod,  nor  stirring  now." 

The  ship's  company  wreak  their  wrath 
00  the  servants  and  then  force  the  door  of 
the  mistress. 


horse  is  to  be  thrown  overboard  and  be- 
come the  future  minister  of  conscience  : 

**  Such  sounds  to  mortal  ears  ne'er  came. 
As  rang  far  o*er  the  waters  wide. 
It  shook  with  fear  the  stoutest  frame. 

The  horse  is  in  the  tide. 
As  the  waves  bear  or  light  him  up,  his 

crv. 
Comes  lower  now,  and  now  'tis  near  and 
high, 
*      *      And  through  the  night  they 
hear 
Far  off  that  dreadful  cry." 

Matthew '  returns  with  his  ill-ffotten 
gains  to  the  island,  and  attempts  to  drown 
reflection  in  wine  and  mirth.  But  there 
is  no  escape  on  land;  conscience  lives 
within,  and  the  sea  still  surrounds  like  a 
great  spiritual  world,  peopling  with  super- 
natural furies  the  island.  On  the  anniver- 
sary night,  in  the  midst  of  his  carouse,  a 
red  light  is  seen  upon  the  waters,  now  not 
bigger  than  a  star,  then  like  the  bloody 
moon,  till  it  settles  into  the  shape  of  the 
ship  all  on  fire;  then  rises  above  the  wave 
the  horse  who  follows  to  Lee's  own  door : 


« 


0  God,  redeem 


From  worse  than  death,  thy  suffering, 

helpless  child. 
That  dreadful  shriek  again,  sharp  and 

wild- 
It  ceased — with  speed  o*  the  lightning 

flash, 
A  loose  robed  form,  with  streaming 

hair. 
Shoots  by— a  leap — a  quick,  short  splash ; 

Tis  gone  !  there's  nothing  there ! 
The  waves  have  swept  away  the  bubbling 

tide. 
Bright  crested  waves,  how  calmly  on  they 

ride,** 


Onward  he  speeds,  his  ghostly  sides 
Are  streaming  with  a  cold  blue  light. 

His  path   is  shining  like  a  swift  ship's 

brake. 
Before  Lee's  door  he  gleams  like  day's 

gray  beak." 

The  story  now  becomes  half  literal,  half 
visionary.  Lee  is  seen  to  mount  the  horse 
whose  shadow  stands  upon  the  door  stone ; 
he  is  seated  with  rein  of  silk  and  curb  of 
sold,  till'he  reaches  the  promontory,  where 
he  is  left  gazine  like  Lot's  wife  upon  the 
fire  sent  from  Heaven : 


« 


He  passed  from  the  deck  like  a  spirit, 
as  Mercury  is  represented  in  Homer  noise- 
iesdy  conducting  the  shades  to  Hades. 
Lee  is  already  the  victim  of  his  imaginary 
fears ;  he  asks  : 

*  And  when  it  passed,  there  was  no  tread. 
It  leapt  the  deck — ^who   heard   the 

SOQBd? 

I  heard  none  !  say,  what  has  it  fled  ? 
•  •  •  • 

Who  of  you  said,  ye  heard  her  when  she 
fell.'" 


He  goes  with  speed,  he  goes  with  dread. 
And  now  they're  on  the  hanging  steep; 
And  now  the  living  and  the  dead. 
They'll  make  the  hurried  leap ! 
The  horse  stops  short :  his  feet  are  on 

the  verge. 
He  stands  like  marble,  high  above  the 
surge. 


<*  And  nigh,  the  late  ship  yet  burns  on 
With  red  hot  spars,  and  crackling 
flame, 
From  hull  to  gallant,  nothing's  gone. 

She  burns,  and  yet's  the  same. 
Her  hot  red  flame  is  beating,  all  the  night. 
On  man  and  horse,  in  their  cold  phos- 
phor light.' 


» 


Now  comes  the  machinery  of  the  poem  Then  follows  another  of  those  sweet  re- 
— the  tuigible  object  which  is  to  fasten  vealings  of  nature  that  we  have  alluded 
sad  caotre  th«  finrs  of  the  souL     The    to ; 
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"Thoa  mild  tad  motiier— waning  moon. 
Thy  bit,  low,  meUncboly  ray. 
Shines  towards  bim— ^^oit  him  not  so 
soon. 

Mother,  in  mercy  stay ! 
Despair  and  death  are  with  him,  and 

canst  thou. 
With  that  kind,earth-ward  look,  go  leave 
him  now  V* 

**  0  then  wert  bom  for  things  of  lore. 
Making  more  lorely  in  thy  shine 
Whatever  thou  look'st  on,  that's  alone 

In  that  soft  light  of  thine  : 
Burn  softer ; — eartn,  in  silvery  veil,  seems 

heaven  ! 
Thou'rt  gmng  down !— hast  lea  him  un- 
forgiven ! 

"  The  for  low  West  is  bright  no  more  ; 
How  still  it  is  !  No  sound  is  heard 
At  sea,  or  all  along  the  shore. 
But  cry  of  passing  bird  : 
Thou  living  thing— and  dar'st  thou  come 

so  near 
Those  wild  and  ghasdy  shapes  of  death  and 
fear?" 

At  morning  the  horse  vanishes  and  leaves 
Lee  standing  alone  upon  tho  cliff;  not 
even  the  noon-day  sun  can  warm  his  cold, 
deserted  heart,  or  even  pain  him ;  and  in 
the  meantime  his  comrades  have  left  his 
house  to  wander  o'er  the  earth  like  Cain. 
A  second  time  the  horse  returns,  but  not 
the  last : 


« 


His  spirit  heard  that  spirit  say— 


'  And  thou  must  go  with  me 
Ay,  cling  to  earth,  as  sailor  to  the  rock 
Sea  swept,  washed  down  in  the  tremendous 
shock 
He  goes !— So  thou  must  loose  thy  hold 
And  go  with  Death ;  nor  breath  the 
balm 
Of  early  air,  nor  life  behold 
Nor  sit  thee  in  the  calm 
Of  gentle  thoughts,  where  good  men  wait 

their  close 
In  life,  or  death  where  look'st  thou  for 
repose  ?••* 

Deserted  by  his  companions,  he  waits 
the  third  coming  of  the  horse  at  the  ap- 
proach of  night.  How  beautiful  is  this 
brief  picture  of  sunset : 

**  Not  long  he  waits.  Where  now  are  gone 
Peak,  citadel,  and  tower,  that  stood 

Beautiful,  while  the  West  tun  shone 
And  bathed  them  in  his  flood 

Of  airy  glory  ?— sudden  darkness  fell 

And  down  they  went,  peak,  tower,  citadel." 


<« 


On  that  night  while 


The  darkness  like  a  dome  of  stone 
Seals  up  the  heavens.** 

The  horse  <  treads  the  waters  as  a  solid 
floor*  toward  the  dwelling  of  Lee,  who 
'  waits  him  at  the  door.'  The  horse  holds 
him  so  by  his  fixed  eye  that  he  cannot 
turn ;  he  has  given  the  reins  to  evil  pas- 
sions, and  lent  his  soul  to  violence,  and 
now  he  must  perform  the  rest  of  the  jour- 
ney on  that  fearful  steed  by  the  light  of 
that  burning  ship.  Horse  aiid  rider  vanish 
together,  entering  that  solemn  house  of 
darkness,  impenetrable  as  eternity.  Mom 
comes  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  spectre 
has  done  his  bidding,  and  leaves  the  isle 
to  peace  and  tranquu  beauty. 

So  ends  the  Buccaneer. 

With  all  the  admirable  depth  of  judg- 
ment and  strong  sagacity,  the  rich  powet 
of  illustration  and  the  force  and  abun* 
dance  of  thinking  they  display,  on  every 
subject  he  takes  in  hand,  m  a  style,  too« 
so  appropriate,  we  fear  Mr.  Dana's  re^ 
views  cannot  tiow  be  ade(}uately  appre- 
ciated.   Since  they  were  written  a  marked 
improvement  is  observable  in  the  public 
taste.    For  the  day,  in  which  they  ap- 
peared they  were  miracles  of  liberality 
and  fairness.     And  the  points  then  in- 
sisted upon  for  the  first  time  in  this  conn- 
try,  and  which  are  to  be  regarded  almost 
in  the  light  of  discoreries,  are  held  nni- 
▼ersaJly  and  in   common    by  all   just 
thinkers  and  critics  of  fair  literary  stand- 
ing.   The  body  of  cultivated  readers  is 
now  ten-fold  what  it  most  have  been  in 
the  early  part  of  this  century.    Yet,  com- 
mon justice   demands  that  what  were 
formerly  repudiated  in  Mr  Dana  as  lite- 
rary- novelties,  (almost  heresies,)  should 
be,  now  that  their  orthodoxy  is  admitted, 
set  down  to  his  credit.    Our  author  was 
the  first  prominent  literary  advocate  of 
the  merits  of  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth 
m  this  country,  in  opposition  to  the  Pope 
school  of  his  day,  at  Boston.    He  too, 
first  gave  to  Brown  and   Cooper  and 
Irving  and  Allston,  their  proper  places  ; 
to  say  nothing  of  holding  up  hieh  and 
pure  views  and  models,  which  he  has 
since  realized  in  his  own  writings  and 
character. 

One  point  worth  noticing  in  Mr. 
Dana's  criticism,  is  the  high  moral  tone 
that  pervades  them ;  the  depth  of  senti- 
ment that  gives  a  force  and  character  to 
his  simplest  judgments. 

The  critics  esmetical  views  are  strong- 
ly tinged  with  his  ethical  doctrines, 
and  a  turn  for  moralizing,  and  vein  of 
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ifeciilatk>ii  nins  throngh  all  of  his  criti-  is  onoommonly  choice  and  stlect,  full  of 
ol  papers*  and  forms  the  basis  (as  it  meaning,  perfectly  simple  and  unafi^ted, 
vtre)  of  his  critical  opinions — with  Plato  and  yet,  to  a  scholar's  eye  full  of  rich- 
aid  the  highest  spiritual  philosophy,  he  ness  and  discrimination ;  not  the  finest 
mks  to  mnite,  invariably,  the  good  and  but  the  justest  terms  are  used ;  nor  is  the 
tk  beantifol;  he  is  not  easy  in  their  dis-  manner  above,  but  precisely  equal  to  the 
ttioo,  cannot  properly  admit  their  serer-  matter,  the  latter  is  as  abundant  and  co« 
aice.  Moral  Beauty  the  highest  object  of  pious  as  the  former  is  refined  and  judl- 
otr  lore  and  admiration  is  the  sole  beauty  cious. 

with  him.     Hence,  our  critic,  like  a  true  An  antiquary  like  Ritson,  would  be 

ftiet.  Includes  in  the  scope  of  his  admi-  delighted    to    see    an    author   quoted, 

ration,  the  highest  qualities  both  of  wri«  (Lawrence  Minot,)  whom  we  believe, 

tia^  and  manliness ;  he  would  not  take  neither  be  nor  Warton  had  seen,  and  a 

iMo  his  regard,  minor  and  lighter  graces,  poetical  student  may  remark  the  master- 

iBsecompanied  by  parity  and  rdigion.  ly  imitation  of  Sir  John  Davies,  in  the 

Milloii    and    Wordsworth    he   appears  Thoughts  on  the  Soul,  the  motto  to  which 

kgUy  to  relish,  bat  hardly  so  much  Sack-  is  taken  from  a  similar  poem  of  the 

Sand  Prior.  The  great  old  Dramatists  poetical  lawyer  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Dirines  be  is  wholly  imbued  with,  Dana  has  caught  the  spirit  of  later  writers 
aid  earnestly  loves ;  yet  we  hardly  sus-  with  exquisite  skill,  especially  of  Crabbe 
sect  be  feels  anything  like  a  comparative-  and  Cowper,  whose  familiar  moral  pic- 
rf  equal  interest  in  the  writers  of  Charles'  tares  he  is  well  skilled  to  draw.  Much 
ttTs  and  the  Queen  Anne  writers.  of  Mr.  Dana's  prose  (not  in  his  Tales  so 
With,  perhaps,  more  soundness  in  much  as  in  his  Essays  and  Reviews,)  has 
tdlging  of  the  very  highest  class  of  all  the  sweetness  and  fluent  rhetorical 
rokrj  and  certainly,  aqnal  liberality  and  amplitude  of  Taylor  and  the  old  Divines, 
cardial  appreciation  of  the  masters  of  the  carried  sometimes  almost  to  redundance, 
anoodary  order,  as  Crabbe  and  Cowper,  or  rather  an  exurberant  eloquence,  to 
we  do  not  think  Mr.  Dana  equals  Lamb,  which  we  would  prefer  greater  compact- 
Hot,  or  oar  own  fine  poetical  critic,  in  ness  and  epigrammatic  precision.  In  oirect 
Ike  detection  of  the  more  subtle  and  deli-  narrative,  our  author  can  be  rigidly  coa- 
cale  beaoties  of  the  minor  Poets,  nor  cise  and  produce  a  powerful  effect  in  de- 
docs  he  approach  Haziitt  in  brilliancy  scription,  also  by  a  few  touches, 
aad  power/ lil  coloring.  With  the  excep-  The  versatility  of  his  style  is  remarka* 
liea  of  these  foar  writers,  we  conceive  ble,  from  the  easy,  popular  manner  of 
]fr.DiaBatoheasniceajodgeof  troepoe-  his  review  articles,  to  the  stem,  com- 
tiy  [the  grmml  Poets,  Coleridge,  Words-  pressed^d  fordble  diction  of  his  fictions ; 
mih,  and  Keats,  we  place  oat  of  the  and  again,  from  the  close  and  ingenious 
Mestioo  as  giving  laws  to  the  critics,  eleganceof  his  shorter  miscellanies  to  the 
mm  their  own  works,]  as  anv  English  fulland  flowing  expression  of  his  latest 
wnler  of  this  centary ;  and  far  above  meditative  essays. 
■ny  professed  reviewers  and  editors  of  Mr.  Dana  hais  contributed  the  follow- 
CTca  Um  first  rank.  Himself  a  Poet,  ing  body  of  criticism  to  the  dififerent  re- 
aed  skilled  in  the  mysteries  of  versifi^n-  views,  and  we  have  set  down  the  articles 
Me,  ao  less  than  in  the  subtle  windings  and  the  volumes  in  which  they  appeared, 
ef  the  heart  and  the  affections,  Mr.  Dana  for  the  benefit  of  the  present  generation 
is  adairabty  well  qualified  to  judge  of  of  readers  and  students.  Probably  a 
Mtry,  both  as  an  artist  and  as  a  thinker,  diligent  search  misht  unearth  much  more 
Toaay  nothing  of  his  original  capacity  for  valuable  matter :  out  all  that  Mr.  D.  is 
the  office  of  critic,  with  a  judgment  clear  willing  to  preserve  in  a  more  lasting 
and  refined,  powerful  imagination,  depth  form,  we  have  set  down  on  his  own  aa- 
fioeoess  of  feeling,  lugh,  healthy  thoritv: — In  the  North  American  Review, 
J  sentiment,  purified  by  the  practice  Old  limes,  vol  v.  p.  4, 1817 ;  Allston'e 
ef  tkeattnly  virtoes.andalife  of  sing^le-  Sylphs  of  the  Seasons,  vol.  v.  365; 
*  *  '  parpoee,  the  Poet  has,  beside  Exfgeworlh's  Readings  on  Poetry,  vol.  vii. 
al  coltivation  of  his  qualities,  p.  69, 1818;  Hazlitt's  Enelish  Poets,  vol 
the  old  English  literature,  and  viii.  p.  277, 1819 ;  The  Sketch  Book,  vol, 
iW  entire  fruitful  province  of  old  Eng*  ix.  322. 

\ish   fottrjt  in  particnlar.     The  struc-  In  the  United  States  Review  and  Lite- 

tere  wbd  elaboTation  ol  the  author's  style  rary  Gazette :  edited  by  Mr.  Bryant  and 

ftowf  this;  his  lang;aage  and  eipression  in  which  appeared  many  of  his  own  and 
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Bome  of  Halleck'8  noblest  efforts : — York-  a  loathsome  anatomy  and  ex]>otiire ;  and  if 

town,  voL  i.  p.  241 ;  Mrs.  Raddiff's  Gas-  he  had  always  done  so  the  mischief  would 
ton  BJondeville,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 ;  Novels  of    ^'^^  been  less  to  himself  and  the  reader, 

Chas.B.  Brown,vol.ii.p.  231.    In  the  m  both  wonW have  beenshortly disgusted. 

S»;*:»  ^r  «k<>  d:i JL:m«  .     v^\Ur,h^*i^r^ttT^  There  is  no  fear  that  truth  will  ever  do 

nmt  of  the  Pilgrims  i-Pollock^^^^^^  ^          ^j,    ^^.^  .     ^     ^j^             . 

of  Time,  vol.  i.  p.  516.  1825 ;  Pamphlets  ^  j^^  -^^  poetry/its  grossness  and  vul- 
on  Controversy,  vol.  u.  p.  195, 1829 ;  Na-  „  sufferings  are  kept  very  much  out  of 
tural  History  of  Enthusiasm,  vol.  ill.  p.  sight,  it  is  rarely  picked  up  in  the  streeU 
256,  1830 ;  Memoirs  of  Henry  Martyn,  and  placed  before  you,  with  all  the  tokens 
vol.  iv.  p.  428,  1831.  In  the  American  of  decay  and  dishonour  which  nature  has 
Quarterly  Observer : — ^The  Past  and  the  set  upon  it.  Guilt  is  associated  with  kindly 
Present,  vol.  i.  p.  33, 1833.  In  the  Biblical  feelings  and  placed  in  the  midst  of  honor- 
Repository  and  Observer :— Law  as  suit-  able  dangers  and  sacrifices;  it  passes 
ed  to  Man,  vol.  v.  p.  3,  1835.  through  deep  intellectual  agonies  and  is 

We  wiU  run  rapidly  through  these,  made  to  exert  a  constant  inBuence  upon 

«^„:««.  ♦k^  *<^^»  «  «»«i^  ^^,^^^\  :/4<io  /%*  the   happiness  of  the  pure    and  lovely 

pving  the  reader  a  mere  general  idea  of  ^^^  i&ections  it  contrires  to  secure, 

their  tendency  and  value,  and  chiefly  by  ^he   licentious  appear  merely  to   have 

waj  of  inducement  to  a  perusal  of  these  thrown  off  the  imprisonment  of  the  staid 

articles  themselves,  which  will  richly  re-  and  narrow  prejudices  of  an  earlier  aee 

pay  the  careful  reading  of  some  days.  and  to  come  out  now  into  the  open  woiS. 

The  papers  in  the  North  American,  are  with  free  hearts  to  feast  upon  its  pleasures, 

with  a  single  exception,  admirably  just  The  senses  and  appetites  take  the  place  of 

and  judicious :  full  of  good  sense,  acute  passion  and  sentiment,  but  the  old  phrases 

criticism,  and  general  sympathy.    The  and  allusions  which  were  so  sweet  and 

articles  on  Irving  and  Ailslon    are  just  bear t-br^thing  with  the  innocent,  we  stiU 

what  such  articlts  should  be.  doing  full  P"»e'^«i  »>/ the  impure.  Thougbthey re- 

-1^  *«♦.%!  ;..-f;^^  «»i«K/x.,»  M.l^^J^i\^^  nounce  the  severer  naonls  and  decencies 

and  entire  justice,  without  exaggeration  ^^     ^^^  ^^  ,„         flaunting  virtue  and 

or  prejudice,  in  the  kindest  spirit  and  romantic  devotedness  to  beguile  you  with, 

with  a  pardonable  feeling  of  partiality.  You  wiU  hear  of  Heaven  in  their  raptures ; 

in  the  case  of  the  Poet's  friend,  the  fine  the  eye  and  smile,  and  blush  are  still  elo- 

Painter.  yet  in  no  wise  disparaging  the  quent.    There   are    unkind  wrones    and 

truth  and  fidelty  of  the  critic's  judgment  tender  forgiveness,  with  tears  and  laments 

The  critique  on    Miss    Edgeworth's  for  a  mistress  in  heaven.    Even  nature 

senseless  plan  of  poetical   readings  for  '^ith  all  iu  coolness  and  loveliness  must 

children  is  a  biting   yet  good-natured  minwter  to  impurity.    Its  fine  forms  and 

satire,  on  the  fooliSh  whim- whams  of  ^"!^  "^^^  »»  images  of  personal  beauhr, 

«k:.  ;.«  »./^4^  ■.^•T>x>^«a  «n/^.f  •/k»<.:ku  »/x  Its  oderous  winds  for  the  fragrance  of  sighs, 

«»;  Lh ^S  W.T  A    r^^         nn"  ^^  ^^^r  -eclusions  for  shelSr  from  theeyi 

man  and  lively  writer.    A  miper    on  ^^  .^^^  ^^  ^  f„  ^^^^-     ^^^^  ^ 

Moore,  we  have  seen  ascribed  to  Mr.  ^nd  soberness  were  once  allowed  to  walk 

Dana  by  Mr.  Duyckinck  in  Arclurus,  and  forth,  as  if  the  hour  were  theirs,  why 

it  is  worthy  of  him — a  capital  exposition  ,. ..       ......         ,  .v   %      ^ 

of  a  great  deal  of  false  pcietry  anS  heart-  "  Now  but  the  Iovim  and  the  loved 

less  verse.    The  following  strikes  us  as  ®*^^"^^  ^^'^^  •^  T  '"[^  ^'' 

containing  so  much  valuable  truth  and  so  ,  ^ou  would  suppose  that  the  world  was 

•flfectivelv  develooed    that    we    cannot  turning  to  Eden  again  as  man  became  the 

^ill/Ji^ni^r^hr ^^^  »°<*«^ot  worshipper  of  love,  reposing  in 

forbear  to  transcribe  iL  ^^  ^^^^^^  anS  piping  voluptSouslays 

„.       ,     ^                                  ,      ,  under  bowers  of  myrtle.    And  all  this  iUu- 

«« His  voluptuousness  appears  to  be  the  sion  is  managed  with  exquisite  skill  and 

coldest  thing  in  the  world,  as  remote  as  delicacy.    Sufficient  care  is  taken  to  refine 


out  in  a  mght ;  the  ^y  and  passing  fri-  qualify  each  other,  that  the  one  may  not  be 

volity  of  a  mind  m  idleness.    It  is  (he  too  gross,  nor  the  other  too  pure,  to  throw 

business  of  his  leuure  and  retirement,  the  over  every  thing  one  of  Mr.  Moore's  loxu- 

creature  and  plaything  of  his  imagination,  rious  twUights.  which  shaU  dim  or  soften 

He  18  at  home  and  most  heartily  at  work  whatever  is  holy  or  disgusting,  and  give  it 

when  his  subjecU    are    licentious.    His  at  the  same  time  a  hue  of  voluptuousness, 

mind    instead  of  withering  seems  freest  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  love 

and  happiest  in  fine  elaborations  of  impu-  poetry  tends  to  make  men  coarse  by  mak- 

rily,  iu  soiling  what  is  fair  and  then  gar-  [ng  them  impure.    It  would  teach  you 

msbing  It    He  sometimes  ventures  upon  ra&er,  that,  «vice  loses  half  iU  evU  by 
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losing  ill  iti  grtmnefli.'    It  eren  coDote-     « that  there  is  often  found 

ranees  shame,  though  caily  wrought  to  In  mournful  thoughts,  and  always  might  be 

beep  up  I  vicious  eigemen  for  pleasure,  found 

b/  a  fiint  coMciou«ne«>  that  it  is  not  quite  A  power  to  virtue  friendly." 

blamelesi  and  therefore  must  be  secret    It  _. 

sUovw  of  remorse  too,  so  fiar  as  it  may  re-  ^^^  stream  of  his  heart  is  not  always  like 

Dind  one  fifidly  of  the  scenes  and  ex-  *^°^®  ^^  Spring,  huddling  and  rapid  and 

^«9«  he  has  gone    through    without  roliiog  out  gladness,  but  sometimes  moves 

J  reogtbening  or  forcing  him  to  abandon  ^^  '^^^^  ^^^  murmuring    like    those  of 

tkm.*'  autumn  sounding  a  solemn  chant  with  the 

spirit  that  is  moving  above  them  through 

The  paper  OQ  Hazlitt's  firitish  Poets,  the  changing  and  falling  leaves.    He  is 

^iih  a  great  deal  of  admirable  writing  ^^^^  ^^^  "®  hates, — he  is  weighed  down 

?.nd  much  exquisite  discrimination    of  *"^  ^*^^^  "P'  ^"^  it  is  in  a  world  of  his 

Lbvactere  and  of  style,  is  we  cannot  help  o'^n  creating  and  with  beings  moulded  and 

i^mking.  unnecessarily  harsh  on  Hazlitt  ^"»<^H«ed  in  his  own  mind,  that  he  sutlers 

hfftvMif  »K«-*  «^^-l%  r            "«^""  and  enjoys.    Not  that  reality  does  not  come 

S^!;rw.^T/i[*'"'  ^^7^^^^'  nigh    to  him.     It   touchi   him   and  is 

^ladwe  should  say  had  been-misrepre-  changed  to  his  own  mood    He  sees  and 

Hauled  and  so  far  from  flattering  Mr.  studies  the  world,  but  with  feelings  un- 

i^^  has  done  that  extreme  justice  to  a  known  to  other  men,  and  to  give  life  and 

\'M  of  his  subject,  which  amounts  motion  to  his  lonely  visions.    His  chief 

iiiCiost  to  critical  injustice.  •    Such  an  joys  are  in  hie  dreams — he  asks  for  fame, 

^  ^icoratioa  of  criticism,  such  justice  and  ^t  it  is  after  death— the  dust  of  earth  is 

accuracy  as  Mr.  Dana  proposes,  in  a  ^^^  *"  ^*^  possession  and  the  things  of  this 

5^es  of  popular  lectures,  would    fill  ^^^^^  "®  ^^^^^  ^^^  spiritualized; 

v^lames.   Only  brilliant  sketches  were  "We  would  not  be  taken  tos  strictly  and 

^^.txiT'^^^^^^  of^tv/iirwr^^^^^   fo%r?t 

vL^!J!J^  w  %"^'l!rP^  J°J?^,?^  ^'^  tb«  h^^^t  ^«d  mind.    For  no  man  is 

J^^  er  djje  and  W  ordsworth  than  Hazhtt  at  all  times  a  poet,  but  is  often  little  better 

!TC5€ii,  in  many  parts  of  his  wntines,  than  one  of  us.    But  though  he  is  pained 

-L^i  he  js  fully  alive  to  the  palpable  de-  by  the  world's  crosses,  grasps  at  its  honors 

^:cis  of  Coleridge  as  a  critic  on  some  and  may  hanker  after  its  wealth ;  yet  what 

^<^rb  (10  the  almost  entire  department  of  is  peculiar  to  him  as  a  poet  consists  of 

^^^  writinr,  for  instance)  and  as  a  beauties  and  associations  which  we  are 

[  *?«  writer,  in  which  he  is  much  below  proud  to  understand,  and  has   forms   of 

l*ana;  and  although  he  can  detect  the  'height  and  grandeur  which  it  elevates  and 

^^^f««»e«i«l  puerility,  as  well  98  the  enlarges  us  to  look  uoon. 

Vefiaiplicity  and  aiistere  grandeur  of  ^iTT^J  '^"''^^  seem  strangely  made 

WnT,l»rJw  L         ^u      6/"""^"'  "*  up.    We  find  men  with  intellect  of  the 

ymya  ncse.    There  is  notwith-  ge^ond  order  who  only  make  approaches  to 

Vh^i  JTJ^"^*"?  *"  **"®  P^P®*"  ^^  genius  and  who  are  careful  to  ^void  all  loose 

nazaii,  Which  we  claim    the    reader's  indulgence  in  conduct  and  conversation, 

^m  tor  pointing  oat  to  him,  it  is  so  but  who  are  yet  without  those  deep  and 

"^t  and  noble  and  pore :  solemn  tones,  those  pure  and  airy  sounds 

which  make  secret  music  in  the  heart  of 

"Hie  eoamooest  thing  has  a  character  him  who  sometimes  foregoes  them,  to  give 

^  poetic  eye,  and  maJces  an  individual  himself  up  to  the   indulgences  of  tainted 


to 


■  ^r€ft  io  hii  heart.    He  is  never  solitary^  wit  or  idle  pleasantries.    Yet  even  at  such 

I  ^ibe  desert  place  is  populous  with  forms  times  the  character  is  seen  through  and  we 

:  -J  beiogi  to  whom  he  is  a  brother.    In  perceive  that  the  man  has  unconsciously 

^"«  wofU  too  much  is  open  to  him  from  gone  out  of  his  individuality — if  we  may 

'^^u^hotbenare  shut  out.    He  knows  the  so  speak— that  he  may  return  to  himself 

L  infifisof  our  passions  and  we  are  startled  again  to  feel  the  more  distinctly  his  own 

iy  ^11  be  ihowi  us  what  we  are.    And  all  peculiar  being,  and  dwell  in  the  midst  of 

'^  <)>*tiact  and  intimate  reality  loses  its  those  thoughts  and  sensations  which  ab- 

1'^^^  tnd  lomberin^  form  and  is  lifted  sence  has  given  freshness  to.    It  is  from 

'  ci  tk  world  to  mingle  wi(h  airy  ideal  somewhat  the  same  principle  that  a  man  of 

|^^|^i^*Bdbe  shone  on  by  the  same  light  still  life  and  retired  feelings  now  and  then 

^  ^^  glowi  00  them.    He  shuts  his  eyes  goes  into  the  riot  and  bustle  of  the  crowd 

*;  '^^  ^htoess  comes  up  and  spreads  with  an  alacrity  and  relish  that  his  friends 

I'' '  ODI through  his  mind  and  beautiful  smile  and  wonder  at.     But  the  stir  and 

''^  float  into  it,  silent  as  air  from  the  noise  once  over  and  he  sits  down  by  the  gen- 

'j'^darknewbevond  it.    But  the  poet  tie  flickering  of  his  fire  and  quiet,  low 

I  ' '!  tctettore  all  of  joyous  fancif^ ;  he  beating  of  the  flames,  and  the  thoughts  and 

^^  wi  II  Wordsworth  has  finely  told  us :  feelings  firom  which  he  had  for  a  time  gone 
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abroad  give  him  a  kindly  and  cheerful  wel-  coarse  of  the  paasions  from  a  perfect  calm 

come  and  be  takes  his  seat  again  amongst  to  their  most  violent  tossings,  and  all  the 

them  happy  and  at  home.  Perhaps^  too,  it  humoar  of  men,  cannot  be  found  so  fully 

is  that  something  of  earth  about  us  which  brought  together,  and  distinctly  made  out 

will  not  let  us  live  forever  in  the  pure  re-  in  anv  other  author  since  Shakspeare  and 

ffion  of  the  mind,  but  sometimes  brings  us  our  old  dramatists.    Nor  is  this  done  by  a 

low  that  our  imaginations  may  not  make  us  cold  anatomical  process  or  anxious  repeti- 

vain,  and  humbles  us  with  healing  sorrow  tion.    Though  every  variation  is  distinctly 

for  our  weaknesses  and  makes  our  very  remarked,  and  made  visible  to  us,  there  is 

vices  the  ministers  of  God.**  no  appearance  of  labour  nor  are  we  left 

standing  as  mere  lookers  on.    It  is  not  a 

And  here  is  an  exquisite  portrait  of  dissection  of  character  as  has  been  some- 

Crabbe,  which  has  been  equalled  by  only  times  said.    The  men  and  wopken  are  liv- 

one  other  American  writer,*  and  sur-  ing  and  moving  beings,  suffering  and  act* 

passed  by  no  English  reviewer,  not  even  »»g;  w«  take  a  deep  interest  in  all  their 

Jeffrey  -  concerns  and  are  moved  to  terror  or  deep 

^'  grief,  to  gaiety  or  laughter  with  them. 

**  If  variety  of  power  in  a  single  mind  be  Notwithstanding  there  is  such  a  multitude 
aceountedgenius,  who  among  modern  poets  of  characters,  and  none  of  them,  excf^pt 
shall  be  placed  before  Crabbe?  We  do  Sir  Eustace  Gray,  lying  higher  than  the 
not  mean  by  this,  that  certain  quickness  middle  class  of  society  or  enpged  in  any 
and  aptitude  for  any  thing  no  matter  what,  but'the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life,  yet  no  re- 
by  which  some  men  perform  pretty  well  petition  is  produced.  As  in  life  some  have 
whatever  they  choose  to  undertake,  or  like*  a  general  resemblance,  but  particular  dif* 
Banyan's  *  Talkative,*  can  discourse  you  ferences  prevent  a  flat  sameness, 
what  you  will,  *  will  talk  of  things  heavenly  •«  No  one  is  a  stronger  master  of  the  pas* 
or  thin^  earthly,  things  moral  or  things  sions.  Peter  Grimes,  the  Patron ;  Edward 
evangelical,  things  sacred  or  things  pro-  Shore,  the  Parish  Clerk — it  is  endless  to 
fane,  things  past  or  things  to  come,  things  go  on  naming  them — take  hold  of  us  with 
foreign  or  things  at  home,  things  non-  a  power  that  we  have  not  felt  since  the 
essential  or  things  circumstantial.*  This  time  of  our  old  poets,  except  now  and  then 
is  what  we  call  smartness  or  sometimes  in  Lord  Byron.  He  is  quite  as  good,  too, 
dignify  with  the  title  of  talent.  But  it  is  in  playful  sarcasm  and  humor.  The  bland 
rather  a  misfortune  than  a  blessing  to  the  Vicar,  whom  *  sectaries  liked — he  never 
man  who  possesses  it  and  to  his  neighbors,  troubled  them  f  moved  to  complaining  by 
for  he  will  have  an  entire  part  in  whatever  nothing  but  innovations  in  forms  and  cere- 
is  done  or  said,  yet  all  that  comet  from  him  monies ;  who  extracted  **  moral  conpli- 
is  at  most  but  second  t>est.  Yet  his  ver-  meof  *  from  flowers  for  the  ladies,  the  fira 
ntility  astonishes  the  bystanders.  What  of  whose  love  burnt  like  a  very  glow-worm, 
would  he  be  could  be  condescend  to  devote  and  who  declared  his  passion  with  all  the 
his  power  to  a  single  pursuit !  He  would  uncontrolled  ardor  of  Slender,  who  pro- 
be only  a  second  rate  man  in  that.  His  tested  to  Mistress  Anne  Page  *  that  he 
change  is  his  weakness;  a  want  of  a  par-  loved  her  as  well  as  he  loved  any  woman 
ticular  bent  of  mind,  arising  not  from  an  in  Gloucestershire  ;*  the  whole  storv  of 
intense  universal  love,  but  a  knowing  all  this  once  'ruddy  and  (air  youth,*  wnoee 
things  superficially  and  a  caring  little  for  arts  were  *  fiddling  and  fishiivg,'  is  sue- 
any  thing.  We  mean  not  that  variety  of  tained  throughout,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
powers  which  makes  a  man  torn  poet,  delightfal,  sarcastic  and  homeroos  lalea 
politician,  divine,  artist,  mathematician,  ever  read.  There  are  the  same  particQ- 
metaphysician,  chemist,  and  botauist,  with  laritv,  clearness  and  nice  obsoiration  ia 
the  alterations  of  fashion  or  whim,  bat  his  descriptions,  but  with  no  marks  of  th« 
that  by  which  one  feels  and  sees  in  all  its  tool.  His  scenes  are  jost  the  very  placee 
changes  and  relation  the  particular  object  in  which  his  men  and  women  shoud  be  aet 
for  which  nature  seems  solely  to  have  down ;  or,  rather,  soch  as  they  appear  to 
made  him.  And  this  variety  has  Crabbe  have  grown  up  in  from  children ;  so  that 
beyond  any  man  since  the  dajrs  of  Shak-  the  occupations  of  his  people,  their  char- 
speare.  Reading  Shakspeare  is  studying  acter,  ana  the  scenes  amidst  which  they 
tne  world;  and  though  we  would  not  ap-  live,  are  in  perfect  keeping  with  each 
ply  this  in  any  thing  like  its  fbll  extent  other,  and  broaght  together  just  as  they 
to  Crabbe,  yet  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  should  be.  And  this  gives  a  feeling  seutt- 
that  such  a  variety  of  characters  with  the  meat  and  reality  to  his  descriptioa. 
growth  and  gradual  change  in  each  indi-  Where  else  could  Peter  Grimes  have  beea 
vidual,  the  most  secret  thooghts,  and  the  placed  than  where  he  is  f 
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**  WhM  tidM  wm%  stap,  tj  and  iererity  towardt  erron,  not  inll» 

Hmt*  iBclMriiig,  Peter  ehoee  from  man  to  fai  or  perverse— -in  maoy  <Me6»  the  n* 

-»_^^f»      V    1.    J      A    '      *u  1  "ult    of  conctitutioiit  culture,  oircun- 

*  ■«JJ^»»«  •**•  '^^^  "^  '^«^  *"•  *»*^  etanccs  or  temperament,  aelf-deoeptioa^ 

1.  k.  b^slimj  cbamiel  .lowly  glide."  J»f  ^itT  i^*^**     ^•'**  'J^*? 

"^  '  ^  are,  in  tbe  oiet  Tolume,  a  review  of  Pol- 

But  we  forget  that  Peter  Grimee,  for  J«^*»  ^^  ^  ^'"^  5  in  the  second,  • 

power  and  developmeDt  of  character  one-  Gcwral  Kssay  on  Controversy ;  in  4th» 

qoaled  before  or  time,  even  by  Crabbe  a  paper  on  Diaries,  under  the  caption  of 

himself,  and  placed  in  the  midft  of  scenery  a  Review  of  Hoiry  Marty  a;  and  a  pi^ 

painted    with  an  origioality  and  poetry  per  OA  the  Natund  History  of  £ntha- 

which  we  have  scarce  seen  before,  is  ehut  siasm,  in    another  volame,  which  we 

eot  by  Crabb^s  earliest  and  warmeat  ad*  bave  not  been  able  to  procure.    Befon  ^ 

mirers.  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  because  proceeding  to   chaaeterixe  the  papeiw 

It  was  thought  necessary  to  write  a  disser-  ^M^mr^iaX^  tr*  «;««  tv^a.  -..^m*  -  #i-Ivl* 

tstion  uadST  the  title  if  the  word  "  dis-  f^^^^^^  ?,  r.^*  ^^  w-  T^^L 

rusting,- and  found  convenient  to  sacrifice  ^f.  »«*^^f  qualily-^and  which  brief 

him  asan  exemplification  of  their  principle,  ao^ices,  we  tnut,  may  induce  etudenls  to 

They  mifbt  as  well  have  taken  Macbeth  *«'»  to    the  volumes  themselves,  and 

or  Itfo,  fw  Peter  could  equally  with  them  eventually,  we  trust  soon,  induce  our  en- 

c«Bse  a  poetical  dread.    Crabbe's  vwrsifica-  terprising  American  publishers  to  coUect 

tioo  has  tMso  compared  to  Pope*S.    There  them  all    in    a    suitable   vcUupie — ^we 

it  very  seldom  a  resemblance.    It  is  essr  ought  to  add  that  we  have  fottnd  mo» 

aad  iiuniUsr,  when  his  subiect  is  so,  aud  good  roatters  of  the  kind  that  might  be 

1"*  « ''^'^.v^^  ?  »"^»^^y  more  varied  looked  for  in  such  a  work  ia  thjB^iril 

than  Pop^^s,  Aou^h  not  bo  much  broken  of  the  Pilgrims,  than  in  almost  any  SMUr 

as  Cowper's  rhyming  verse.  His  language,  i._  ~.-.Jt«..J^,  ^^wiiJU^TTWiT:!  I^^ 

stroMly  idiomaUc.  Eae  no  bad  word?  in  it.  T  ^SL'^^Lff^*^  '""^  ^' 

and  M  very  eloquent  and  poetic  when  ho  "7  5  f""™  i*^  "^  iiioog  wtitmg,  from 

eboQses.  praetnedpenst  among  tbe  (>Mgiegation» 

nlists;  and.  if  we  do-  not  mi«taice.  some 

In  the  Spirit  of  the  Filgnms,  a  reli-  forcible  and  pointed  papere  from  the  most 

gio«s  magKxine,  osleanbly  oet  np  and  brilliant  man,  in  his  denomination,  in 

vigowfliy  conducted  in  opposition  to  the  United  States,  and,  unquestionably; 

"^    growth  and  nredominating^  literary  their  most^  popular  speaker.  Rev.  Dr. 

KDce  of  the  Unitarian  sect,  in  that  Cbeever. 

of  New  England,  four  articles,  from       The  review  of  PoUock,  so  far  as  the 

thebattUof  Mr;0ana,wemay  pointto,  estimate  of  that  writer's  scope  and  pow* 

with  the  strongest  aesnranee  of  their  em  aM  ooneeroed,  (the  pitfely  litemry 

^proccediBg  from  his  pen,  marked  by  his  criticism  of  tho  review,)  we  eaanot  hot 

charaderietic  earnestness   and  power ;  think  a  Kttle  paitial,  though  discriminafr- 

faU  ol  thonght  and  gennine  religions  ing  his  defects  very  denrly.    The  vrriter 

fmlisr.  and  written  in  the  style  most  ad-  appears  to  have  so  high  a  regard  for  the 

Miiwy  adapted  to  the  topics,  that  conid  poet's  (?)  personal  character,  as  to  view 

he  saleeted,  perfectly  clear,  full,  and  free  with  tenderness  his  poetical  cbaract$t 

lioa  all  possibility  of  mistaking    the  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  best  portion  of 

vritei*a  meaning ;  direct  and  without  a  this,  as  well  as  of  the  other  critical  jpa- 

partiele  of  dedamatioD,  or  a  senteaee  of  pers,  consists  in  the  essay  matter  they 

saperluons  logic  or  extraneous  oms-  contain,  the  geneml  viewa  and  incidental 

meat    In  general,  we  may  express,  and  speoaktkm  lo   which  they  ^y9  rise, 

honastly,  the  highest  admiration  for  the  The^svbfcet  of  r^igioos  verse  is  dl». 

■any  admicable  qtmlltieii  of  head  and  cussed  wiih  freedom  aad  force  in  thlft 

heart  tlMtr  repreaent ;  bat,  with  the  de-  paper ;  the  dogma  of  Johnson  abundantly 

dactioo  of  a  vein  of  bitterness,  the  sar-  reluted.    Not  to  rewrite  what  we  have 

eassa  of  the  nmaly  satirist — perhaps,  that  expressed  with  sufficient  fullness  hereto- 

Asics  tke  sin,  while  it  would  console  fore,  we  may  emphatically  assert,  with 
mid  hind  up  tke  hcokcn  heart  of  thesin-  Mr.  Dana,  as  to  the  grandeur  and  true 
»sf  or  the  very  strong  disapproval  of  a  nobleness  of  all  religious  verse,  that  it  is 
siBeare  and  vigorous  soal,  timt  has  room  the  highest  form  w  poetry,  and  one  in 
in  its  cosspsehensiveoess  lor  the  deepest  which  only  the  very  highest  minds  have 
love,  the  warmest  devotion,  and  the  ever  sacceeded  even  tolerah^. 
stiuagest,  the  most  passionate  indi|pia«  The  paper  on  Henry  Jdartyn  is  almost 
tioa  at  error  and  deceit;  verging  on  bigot*  entirely  an  essay  on  Diaries,  Jomnali^ 
▼« — wfK  m.                     19 
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CoHfe$iwn$,  and  Atitobiograpfaies.  Ft  hear  the  late  complaititi  tgdmt  contro* 
contains  a  reiy  just  summary  of  all  that  Teny,  that  tnith  had  nothing  to  do  bat  to 
can  be  said  against  «<a  man's  writing  "^^^  leisnrelj  about  in  this  delightrul 
memoirs  of*  himself,''  to  borrow  Foster's  ^^^d>  *nd  scent  the  flowers  and  feel  the 
title  to  one  of  his  own  discourses.  It  f'"»»in5  breezes  and  be  waited  upon  and 
displays  very  fordbly  the  temptations  of  wfjj*^  •^ » •^•*'  P^'  *"*^'  persecoted 
Mch  a  practice— how  much  more  is  writ- 
ten  for  the  eye  of  the  public,  than  for  the 

heart  of  the  writer.  Such  writers,  too  The  papers  furnished  by  Mr.  Dana  t6 
MneraUy,likePopeinhislettera,andin-  the  United  States  Reriew,  edited  by 
deed  most  oC  the  letter  writers,  wrhe  at  Bryant,  1826-7,arecomparatiTe]y  slight- 
least  as  much  AT  the  public,  as  to  their  er  than  those  which  pass  under  his 
OMtespondentB.  Truly  concludes  the  name  in  the  Notth  American.  They  are 
critic,  «  a  aelf-examiner  with  nen  in  hand,  more  property  magazine  than  review  ar- 
is  a  veiy  dfff^nt  creature  from  a  self-  tides,  in  accordance  with  the  magazine 
examiner  empty-handed."  The  papers  character  of  the  work  itself.  Theya^e 
on  ControYersial  Famphlets,  containing  written  in  an  altogether  more  popular 
iome  rather  caustic  personal  strictures,  is  style,  and  more  addressed  to  the  general 
yet  worthy  of  Mr.  Dana,  though  one  he  reader.  Theydiaeover  a  leaning  towards 
Woald  not  now  reprint,  from  its  person-  pleasantry  and  a  spirit  of  badinage,  not 
alit}r.  It  is  full  of  astuteness,  penelmt-  ao  apparent  in  any  other  of  the  critical 
kig  judgment,  keen  satire  and  powoful  productions  of  our  author.  They  are, 
reasoning.  On  the  point  of  the  neces-  it  is  unnecessary  to  add,  perfectly  sound 
aif;|r  and  frequency  of  contioTersy,  the  ^d  exquisitely  judicions.  The  paper 
writer  remarks :  on  Brown  is  much  the  best  criticism  on 

him  we  have  seen,  [did  not  the  writer  of 
"Thsffs  Is  no  truth  however  sacred,  none    this  draw  up  a  similar  artide  for  the  N 
iiowever  rsmetdy  or  immediately  useful,    American  ?]  and  one  of  the  best  pieoes  of 

2J1^"^^.^*1m  aSX  "^^  philosophical  critidsm  ever  printed  in 

ieopar^,  and  that  would  not  haje  been  ^  American  Macazine. 
beaten  down  and  trampled  into  the  dutt,        '^TiW^n^  P«rf  .^  tk.  ik^ 

had  not  its  friends  beak  iU  call  for  help  Ji  t!  ♦S^L^iT  o  "12^ /&  "'^ 

W  come  out    Christ  himself  inyeigbeS  f«^»f  ^heAnerican  Quarterly  Obeervev. 

aaiinst  those  who  adde«l  to  the  law  or  ex-  '•  '■",^'  ™« thoughts,  Bobly  but  a  lityo 

plained  it  away;   who  more   vehement  ^H^Y  expressed.    This  pap»  wania 

Siinst  the  same  doctrine  than  the  tame  the  dosenesa  of  Mr.  Dana's  beat  writing, 

ul,  f^om  whose  words  one  of  the  rever-  ^^^  ia  imbued  with  a  ine  spirit  ef  leflec- 

end  genHemea  has  seen  fit  to  write  his  tion  and  colored  with  a  tender  myatioal 

rteaagasast  Religious  Coatrofersy.  Chris,  eloquence,  uncomrnonlynire  amonr  mod- 

lianity  was  at  im  not  with  iddatry  alone;  em  writers.       The  essay,  MrXm  a$ 

nJUT  "S'^  ^  ^J^^T^}'l  ^  'mt^toMan.  we  have  l^  unable  to 

Citeece  and  its  unknown  God,"  that  Paul  nM<>nM    kn*  «•  -/^.^-.^-Vu  *!ril    ^ 

contended.    Why.  pray,  was  he  so  jealous  ^^^*  ??     ®  «?nc«»^e  »t  to  be  not 

for  the  truth?  ^Wiy^^ould  he  not  ha^  S"/^ru'".^.Lf^-"^'^.  productK>n  of 

been  quiet  and  hare  looked  down  npon  fV'  ^*°*  •  "^  dwciple,  in  moral  specu- 

false  phUosopby  and  idol  worship  with  the  j**"^**  •^  5»^«  writing.  Professor  Tky- 

same  contempt  and  silence  that  the  proud  ^?  Lewis.     We  can  imagine  the  high 

ones  of  Greece  looked  down  upon  their  ▼ievs  and  lofty  aq^iiationa  of  our  ableat 

matiooal  idolatry,  and  with  the  same  for-  teacher  of  men,  who  is  fitly  endowed 

beeranee  as  the  philosophers  of  this  day  and  empowered  to  be  one  of  the  chief 

weold  fain  hare  us  to  do,  upon  what  we  thinkers  of  a  great  people;  a  hiaher 

4Mm  our  ▼f  y  hjwts  beUeve  to  be  a  false  office  than  that  of  one  of  the  prominent 

SuT?*  ^i'^lilSL^^'^!^  ^  •  ^  "T*    P^'^cal  ^^^  or  even  the  Cto  M»- 
lalss  ?     Why  needed  he  be  turning  the    ^i.**.*^  ^  «k-.  tt^;^^  ^^w^  ^-mr 

world  upsidi  down?    •  •   •   •   •    But  «'^^«  <rf  «>«  Union. 

Truth  is  immortal,  it  ii  said,  and  so  the  is,  ,  Minor  points  m  the  intellectual  dmiir. 

still  she  must  feed  on  the  true  manna.  But  ^'  ^  ^\  literary  productiona  of  o«r 

truth  is  invincible!  and  so  she  is,  but  she  f^^*^'*  ^®  "^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  preaaat. 

must  have  soldiers  of  stout  heart  and  fear-  ^^  ^P«  to  be  able  to  do  justice  to  theai 

less  aspect,  to  go  whither  she  sends,  end  hereafter;  as  well  aa  to  presents  view  of 

take  ciroand  and  stand  firm,  where  she  the  life  and  personal  character  of  one  of 

bids  them  stand.    One  would  soppose,  to  our  ablest,  wissat  and  purest  men. 
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NOTES  BY   THE  CAMP  PIRE. 

TH£  SUJtVlYQR  JLKD  HI8  H0R8B. 

If  the  geogrmphietl   lestoos  of  his  Until  ktelj  iU  waten  have  rolled  in 

joath  are  not  freah  in  the  memory  of  aolitode  from  side  to  side ;  bat  in  historv 

tbe  reader,  let  him  jprociure  an  Atks,  and  it  is  more  ancient  than  the  Mississiiipi. 

tm  to  the  DKip  of  the  great  North  Ameri<*  Before  Maranette  and  La  Salle  floated 

euk  Lakes.    How  shapeless,  how  regn-  down  the   (Sreat  River,  Mesnaid  and 

hrij  shapeleas,  in  their  outline  do  these  AUooer  bofieted  the  waves  of  the  Great 

ifllsnd  seas  appear.     Is  there  anything  Laka    It  was  only   twentf-ani   jrears 

real  or  iuuigined,  that  resembles  them  in  after  the  feet  of  the  nlgiimstoiiched  the 

Ibrm?    We  have,  at  times,  amused  oar-  eastern  shore  of  this  continent,  that  those 

nlves  in  tracing,  or  rather  fancying,  a  strange,  daring,  calmly  enthnsiastic  Je- 

fikeneas  of  figure  in  bays,  lakes,  prorooo*  saits  arrived  upon  the  borders  of  this 

tones  and  continents  to  animals  in  Tarioos  remote  sea. 

pofitioQS.  How  ridicoloos,  we  hear  some-  It  was  only /our  years  after  Plymoath 

body  say,  thinking  to  himself  aloud.  Was  Rock  was  consecrated  to  futurity,  that 

kiiificujoos  in  the  Chaldeans,  who  watch-  the  tribes  of  Lake  Huron  heard  the  Goe- 

eii  their  flocks  by  night,  on  the  hills  of  pel  and  saw  the  Cross.    As  though  they 

Asia,  to  arrange  the  stars  in  consteOa*  were  imnelled  by  an  irresistible  niotive, 

tions?     We  affirm  that  the  Northern  the    Catholic    missionaries    persevered 

Uks  represent  a  cluster  of  Rohan  pota-  against  every  obstacle,  until  they  reached 

Lake  Huron,  it  is  true,  does  not  £a  PomiBy  then  called  Chegoimegan. 


carry  a  very  close  resemblance  to  a  pota-  In  1641,  Rambault  and  Jonges  founded 

Ids  ;  yet  potatoes  may  be  deformed  and  a  chapel  at  the  Palls  of  St  Mary. 

ff»Hfaf^     f<or  instance,  the  northern  Thirteen  years  before  Marquette  saw 

cod  of  the  vegetable  may  have  been  press-  the  Mississippi,  the  Abbe  Meenard  was 

ed  against  a  rock,  during  its  growth,  heard  preaclung  to  the  Chippewaya  at 

sad  tte  eouthem  portions  may  have  been  the  Ance-Kewawenon. 

ipit  by  die  hoe,  in  cultivation.    This  is  It  was  from  thence,  pressing  tewaid 

ss  near  the  potatoe  as  the  belt,  sword,  on  foot  to  the  waters  of  the  Cmooogan, 

sad  ooe  eye  of  Grion  to  an  armed  war*  he  is  supposed  to  have  perished  in  the 

rkr.    We  venture  to  suspect  that  the  labyrinths  of  the  Porcupine  Mountains. 

man  who  ri(ficules  our  philosophy  of  re-  Eight  years  before  the  canoe  of  Mar- 

seaifalaaces,  has  himself  seen  stranger  quette  floated  out  of  the  **  Onisconsang" 

tUags  with  less  cause.    I^  he  not  sat  River,  Father  Allouer  had  established 

hova  before  a  winter  fire,  before  a  grate  his  chapel  at  Chegoimegan.    But  the 

fiiB  of  coals,  peering  into  its  red  dqiths,  Mississippi  has  become  the  channel  of 

dsscrviaf  castles  and  fiices ;  warriors  commerce,  the  home  of  600  steamers, 

sad  oemoos ;  yea,  with  an  emecial  va-  and  thus  the  names  of  Marquette  and  La 

riety  of  imps  and  blue  devils  7    School  SaDe  are  rendered  immortal.    Until  late- 

giiis  have  seen  the  hair  of  their  k>versin  ly,  the  commerce  of  Lake  Superior  was 

a  giowing  coal ;  the  faceof  a  dead  fiUher,  carried  on  in  a  few  Mackinaw  boats  and 

the  weepuig  of  an  absent  mother.    Par  bark   canoes,  carrying  provisions    and 

imagiiMtion  is  required  to  make  out  trinkets,  and  returning  with  furs.    Thus 

potatoe  theory.  Mesnard,  a  martyr  to  discovery  and  rdi- 

^iplying  the  same  rule  to  Lake  Sa-  gion,  is  forgotten. 

or,  k  comes  out  a  weasel    This  is  a  To  particularize,  the  arched  curve  of 

very  respectable  lake  in  every  particular ;  the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  is 

iti  waten  are  the  purest,  broadest,  deepest,  the  back  ofthe  weasel;  descending  west- 

eoUeit,and  moat  transparent  of  any  lake,  ward  to  his  head,  at  Fond  du  Lac,  and  to 

aadent  or  oKxiem.    It  is  said  that  even  his  haunches  at  Michipicaten  and  White 

ioba  BoO  does  not  deny  this,  which  **  if  Fish  Point    Point  Keweno  represents  a 

settles  the  matter  as  against  the  space  between    the  fore-legs  and  the 

body.    Isle  Royal,  Cariban  and  Michipi- 
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catenare  beantifol  spots  on  his  side,  and  plies  are  taken,  hj  the  packers.    The 

Grand  Island  is  one  of  the  toes  of  the  hind  professional  surveyor  is  a  man  of  some 

foot.    Some  persons  have,  in  our  hear-  scientific,  bat  in  general  of  more  practi- 

ing,  recommended  the  beaver  as  a  fitter  cal  knowledge.    He  most  be  courageous, 

ammal,  but  we  cannot  make  the  pattern  energetic,  ami  capable  of  enduring  Uie  se- 

fit    Where  shall  we  place  his  nowing  verest  fatigues.    He  requires  a  capacity 

tail,  equal  in  length  to  his  body.    In  for  combination,  so  directing  his  jMuties, 

Tequanewan  Bay,  say  they.     But  this  and  his  stores,  as  to  ensure  co-operation ; 

bay  will  not  contain  one  quarter  of  a  ^1  to  accomplish  the  greatest  results  with 

proportioned  to  such  a  body — ^we  adhere  the  least  labor,  expense,  and  exposure, 

to  me  weasel.  and  particularly  so  as  to  take  away  the 

The  government  of  the  U.  States  was  greatest  number  of  chances  against  a 

the  first  to  establish  a  uniform  svstem  of  milure  of  supplies  with  the  consequences 

public  survey.    The  \diole  of  its  im-  that  follow.  His  men  have  a  professional 

mense  surveyed  domain  has  been  divided  pride   which   causes   them  to   follow, 

into  squares  of  one  mile  each,  by  lines  wherever  the  surveyor  leads,  to  partake 

that  run  due  north  and  south,  and  due  of  fate,  without  murmurs,  to  exercise 

east  and  west    This  is  called  the  system  patience  under  hatdship,  to  be  good-na- 

of  reciangtdar  co-ordinates,  first  put  in  tured,  kind,  social,  and  efficient.    If  mis- 

operationln  OWo  in  1784.    By  its  "  me-  fortunes  occur,  if  the  packer  is  lost,  the 

ndians,"  and  **  base  lines,*'  its  **  ranges"  horse  stolen  by  Indians,  snows  and  rains 

and  "  townships,**  the  exact  position  of  a  fall,  or  a  short  allowance  is  necessary  in 

resident,  or  an  explorer  upon  any  portion  camp,  the  true  woodsman  never  despairs, 

of  the  public  lands,  is  always  known  He  is  all  perseverance,  confidence,  and 

with  reference  to  any  other  portion  of  hone. 

this  extended  territory,  whether  100, 600,  If  night  overtakes  him  far  from  the 

or  1,000  miles  distant.  camp,  and  it  becomes  too  dark  or  stormy 

This  system  has  required  for  its  exe-  to  follow  the  lines ;  like  a  good  mldier 
cution  a  new  class  of  men.  There  are  he  borrows  no  trouble,  but  coiling  himself 
surveyors  general,  who  have  charge  of  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  makes  up  fbr  the 
Uig^  districts,  and  keep  an  office  at  some  want  of  his  supper  by  a  sound  and  early 
central  point  But  the  men  upon  whom  the  sleep.  During  the  past  year  the  survevs 
labor  and  exposure  falls  are  the  field  sur-  have  reached  the  remote  parts  of  Lake 
veyors  and  tneir  subordinates.  The  sur-  Superior.  Exploring  in  those  regions  we 
veyor  works  by  contract  with  the  govern-  have  often  pitched  our  tents  with  those 
ment,  at  so  much  per  mile.  He  furnishes  of  the  surve3rors,  and  listened  with  the 
his  own  instruments,  provisions  and  as-  highest  pleasure  to  their  conversation, 
sistants.  Each  party  consists  of  a  sur-  Sitting  around  the  same  camp-fire, 
veyor  who  takes  charge  of  the  field  covered  with  the  same  rough  dress,  like 
work  and  runs  the  lines,  of  two  chain-  them  unshorn  with  razor  or  scissors,  for 
men,  one  axe-man,  and  in  bad  regions  months  together,  eating  bean  soup  from 
two,  a  man  to  keep  camp  and  officiate  as  the  same  cup,  and  brofled  pork  from  the 
cook ;  with  one  or  two  packers — the  same  skewer ;  all  restraint  was  banished, 
packers  are  a  race  analoTOus  to  the  and  the  evening's  talk  and  fun  ran  free ; 
Doatmen  of  the  Ohio,  in  the  days  of  BCike  would  that  we  nad  the  pen  of  Irving  or 
Fink — ^whoee  duty  it  is  to  pass  and  re-  of  Cooper,  to  do  justice  to  the  simplicity, 
pass  between  the  uepdt  and  the  working  the  force,  truth  and  modesty  of  the  tides 
parties,  conve3ring  provisions  upon  their  of  forest  life  that  have  fastened  our  at* 
oacks.  Solitary  and  alone  do  these  men  tcntion  so  many  hours.  Many  youn^ 
travel  tiie  wild  rej^rions  of  the  North  and  men  of  education  take  the  post  of  chain- 
West  with  the  instinct  of  the  Indian;  men  in  these  parties,  either  to  gratify  a 
always  haidy  and  cheerful,  never  so  disposition  for  novelty  and  excitement,  or 
hamy  as  when  employed  in  the  depths  of  with  a  view  to  future  employment  as  snr* 
the  forest                      ^  veyors.    Among  the  note  of  itxe  Huron 

The  surveyor  ordinarily  carries  a  tent  Mountdns,  which  geologists  say  were 

for  each  party,  and  where  the  country  thrust  up  from  beneath  by  volcanic  forces, 

will  admit,  the  packer  is  furnished  with  and  whose  irregular  summits  stand  in 

a  horse,  which  is  a  great  advantage,  cold  relief  against  the  sky,  we  met  an 

The  surveyor,  like  a  general  in  his  cam-  M.D.  who  had  taken  to  the  woods  for 

paigns,  establishes  his  magazines  on  the  health  and  amusement    His  legs  were 

Dearest  navigaUe  water,  from  which  sap-  provided  with  a  pair  of  pants  made  of 
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iti^  bad  tiddng,  the  stripes  pretty  ingatadc;  wKhaplenttfiilsiipplyof  pro- 

nrach  obiitemted  li^  havd  nsase,  greaee-  visions,  weather  and  seasons  are  kosli- 

^nta,  and  dirt    A  flannel  ttdk,  a  pair  ed  to  scorn  hj  snch  men.    Everyduitf 

of  badljwvent  Inomim,  a  pair  of  woolen  rested  therefore  on  the  packer  tim  ha 

aloeldngs,  a  eanaldriver's  hat,  and  a  coat  horse. 

of  the  same  material  as  the  pants,  oonsti-  By  the  first  liffht  of  day  he  and  has 

tnted  his  dress.    But  healthy,  and  fall  of  companion,  the  cSmadian  pony,  start  for 

aajmal  life, bowev^ disfigured  mayhave  the  depSt    Rains  and  snows  had  raised 

been  his  exterior,  the  If  J),  possessed  the    streams  and    filled   the   swamps. 

move  of  the  man  at  that  moraeiit,  wheth-  There  was  neither  game  for  the  support 

er  pfayaieal  or  mental,  than  ever  before,  of  the  men,  nor  time  to  kill  it  if  there  Md 

Bob   leaMn   was    stnmger,  his  fancy  been.    It  was  necessary  to  use  expedi- 

brighter,  memory  better,  and  capacity  oif  tion  for  other  reasons.    Their  return  to 

aoquirement  mater  than  at  any  former  the  settlements  was  to  be  nutde  in  open 

penod   of  Kfe.     He   had   been   some  boats  along  the  coast  to  the  southward^ 

mooths  in  the  (tfstrict  west  of  the  first  and  if  ice  formed  in  L^te  MieMfan, 

mcipa!  Meridian  and  north  of  the  Base  how  was  this  to  be  elected  7    u  not 

tarn  of  the  Lower  Feninsola  of  Mlchi-  eflfbcted  how  were  they  to  subeiBt  ?    All 

back  of  Grand  Traverse  Bay.    The  these  contingencies  were  fully  present  to 

>  appeared  to  be  his  &vorite  animal  their  nunds  as  the  packer  disappeared  in 

he  related  many  a  tale  of  the  sasa-  the  bush,  followed  by  his  faithnil  ponv. 

d^,  intelfigeiiee   ixA  kindness  of  uie  Would  they  reach  the  depdt  7    Would 

Cknadian  pony  which  the  packers  use.  th^  be  able  to  return  7     If  they  did* 

1b  the  nil  of  1842,  two  parties  under  would  the  animal  have  strength  enouffh 

Mr.  Hudson  wwe  subdivimng  knds  at  to  bear  his  load,  and  thus  supply  the 

the   soQxtoes   of  the   Bfanistee   River,  hunger  of  twelve  men  for  two  weeks 

WmCer  set  in  before  the  contract  was  or  more7     These  questlofis  were  se- 

fcrishsd     After  a   separatioa  of  three  riously  but  silently  studied  by  those  worn 

weeks  they  met  at  a  rendeavous  in  the  and  rag|;ed  woodsmen,  but  not  with  anv 

isSerior,  having  brought  their  work  to  weak  misgivings  as  to  the  future.    FuU 

riMt  spot  siAiutaneously.    It  was  now  of  resolution,  they  betook  themselves  to 

ire  moofths  diey  had  b^n  firom  the  set-  their  work  of  running  and  maiking  lines 

tteoKBts  buried  in  the  forest  of  the  north,  upon  the  leafless  trees.    They  pursued 

aad  had  seen  no  whites  but  those  of  their  their  labors  aA  t»aal  for  a  week,  and  be* 

ovn  number.    For  three  weeks  the  two  gan  to  eacpect  the  arrival  of  provisions 

fBitics  had  seen  or  heszd  nothing  of  each  mm  the  coast.    The  packer  came  not 

other,  and  meeting  so  opportunely  they  much  behind  his  time,  accompanied  as 

the  woods  ring  with  shoots  of  joy,  usual,  by  his  home,  but  with  only  a  pai^ 

harried  to  easbiaoe  each  other  hke  tial  load.    He  had  been  obliged  to  throw 

parted  brathen.    The  trees  were  away  many  pounds  of  meat,  in  ordw  to 

stripped  of  leaves,  and  snow  began  enaUe  the  good  creature  to  reach  the 

to  iUL    The  grass  and  herbage,  upon  camp.    Enough  food  was  brought,  how- 

vbich  the  pony  had  subsisted  mth«rto,  ever,  to  secure  the    company  against 

befaa  to  perish.    Ifis  plump  form  begaa  want 

to  shrink,  and  it  was  unpossible  for  him  *  No  wonder  the  little  Frenchman  saw 

to  boar  ^  usaal  bvirden.    The  good  with  the  deepest  sorrew,  the  decline  of 

packer  took  a  share  of  it  upon  his  own  his  little  horse.    How  many  days,  how 

shDaUera,and  came  into  camp  exhausted,  many  nights,  had  they  spent  together  in 

when  he  threw  himself  at  full  length  up-  that  broad  forest    Like  a  foithftil  dog, 

OB  the  mond  and  without  supper  or  the  pony  folk>wed  wherever  the  packer 

hiankeC  foB  asleep.    By  the  rules  of  the  went ;  came  in  the  morning  to  receive 

siaifjiii^  department  the  field  notes  of  his  load,  swam  rivers,  clambered  up  the 

«S  the  townsnips  named  in  the  contract  ascent  of  steep  hills,  let  himself  down 

mast  be  returned  befioHre  payment  can  be  slipperv  precipices,  uid  always  came  at 

^■■■ipVtit     None  but  emergencies  be-  the  caU.    Can  it  be  a  matter  of  wonder 

yood  the  foresight  and  eflbrts  of  the  sur-  that  the  human  heart  should  knit  itself 

Tcyor  would  constitute  an  excuse  for  with  that  of  a  beast    Here  was  that  oon- 

moBaijvD^  this  rule.     A  few  days  of  fidence,  that  submission,  that  usefulness, 

serera  weather  or  a  few  (bys  of  short  kindness  and  devotion  which  ^ve  rise 

aliowaace  would  not  by  any  means  be  re-  to  aflection  in  men  towards  their  subor- 

esifed  as  soflieiant  reasons  for  abandon-  dinates.    Hear  this  unlettered  packer,  as 
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Jie  rifM  from  his  bed  of  hanlock  boucfaB  faon  to  the  iieAKst  eettlemedL    If  he 

in  the  mormng,  ttUdng  ftmiliarly  toliiB  ihonkl  reach  the  cotst,  the  •eaaon  ww 

hoffie,  M  he  would  to  a  companion  or  a  too  far  spent  to  expect  a  vessel  that  migfal 

fii^ ;  was  thers  not  between  them  a  take  him  on  board, and  there  the  chances 

Gonunnnion  o(  feeling  ?— on  the  part  of  of  famishinff  by  hanser  and  cold  would 

dbe  hone  of  gntitnSe  for  attention  and  be  greater  Sum  in  Uie  recesses  of  the 

protection    on  the  part  of  the  man,  of  forest    He  must  be  left    The  old  crei^ 

gratitiide  for  long-tned  &ithf  ulness  and  tore  seeeoed  to  comprehend  the  fiite  diat 

brate  intelligence.    See  him   pat  the  awaited  him,  and  stock  close  to  the  raeo. 

sledc  and  staunch  creature   upon  the  His  pack  saddle  was  taken  off  and  bang 

neck  as  he  is  dbimissed  at  night,  well  in  the  top  of  a  small  tree,  and  sorrowfully 

rubbed  and  cleaned,  to  grase  in  the  vici-  the  paitv  set  out    He  neighs  after  them, 

nity.  and  makes  an  effoti  to  fdW.    But  th6 

llie  ponyi  now  released  from  duty,  little  fellow's  frame  is  too  weak.    He 

was  suffered  to  run  at  random  in  the  stumbles  and  &lls  to  the  ground,  uttering 

neighboring  swamps.    But  the  herbsge,  a  low  and  touching  moan, 

principally  destroyed  by  frost,  did  not  U  struck   a  oboid   in  everjr  heart 

seem  to  liave  a  reush.    He  spent  mostof  Those  rugged  men  turned  back  m  mercjr 

the  time  among  the  men,  and  about  the  at  the  eaUof  a  brute,  but  it  was  impossi- 

camp-fire,  weak,  sickly,  and  without  ap-  Ue  to  take  him  forward.     They   cut 

petite.    The  work  of  the  season  was  at  bou^  from  some  evergreen  trees  and 

Jeotfth  finished,  but  not  until  winter  had  ma£  him  a  comfortabfe  bed.      Thej 

tauy  set  in.    Preparations  were  imme>  pulled  some  coarse  grass,  kid  it  near  his 

lately  made  toquit  the  country.    These  nead,  and  slowly  turning  away,  left  him 

hardy  chain-men,  axe-men,  and  packers  to  a  bitter  death.    Butthere  was  apowar 

will  themselves  find  no  difficulty  in  reach-  in  the  beseeching  look  of  the  prostrste 

ing  the  boat,  and  thence  to  the  settle-  and  helpless  creature,  which  none  could 

nients ;  but  the  poor  horse,  what  will  be-  resist    Thoe  were  wet  eyes  when  they 

come  of  him.    The  party  prepare  for  the  abandoned  him  to  his  fate, 

trip  with  alacrity,  not  bv  laying  in  provi-  The  following  winter  was  one  of  less 

sioos  and  comfovts,  as  tney  do  m  making  rigor  than  usinl.      In  the  spring  the 

up  an  outfit,  but  by  dispensinj|r  withevery  surveyor  returned  to  continue  his  work, 

thing  that  has  weight,  and  is  not  indis-  expecting  to  find  the  bones  of  his  pony, 

peonble  on  the  much.    The  extra  pro-  stripped  of  their  flesh  by  wolves.    But 

visions  are  stowed  away  in  hoUow  logs,  witn  whatsnrj^ise  and  joy  did  they  hear 

the  extra  blankets  are  hid  in  the  same  the  well-known  neigh,  as  he  csme  run* 

manner,  the  compass  and  chain,  the  axes  ninff  from  a  neighboring  swamp  to  greet 

and  hatchets  are  all  put  in  some  secret  his  lonMbsent  master  and  fnend.    The 

place,  to  be  in  readiness  for  next  season's  simpleiearted  man  yielded  to  the  im- 

opentions.  pidw  of  nature— he  threw   his   arms 

But  the  fiUe  of  the  oM  horse  is  not  ah*  aromid  the  shaggy  little  neck  of  the  d»> 

sent  from  their  minds.    No  one  could  be  sated  animal,  that  came  fondKng  aromid 

fomd  with  the  heart  to  shoot  him,  and  1dm  Uke  a  dog,  shedding  as  many  tears 

thus  end,  or  rather  avoid  much  of  his  as  he  wouU  for  the  reappearance  of  a 

sufferings.    He  was  now  so  much  re^  brother  who   had  been,  by   necessity, 

duced  Uiat  he  could  not  keep  up  with  abandoned  on  the  edge  of  winter  in  the 

the  company,  and  the  companv  were  too  depths  of  the  wilderness.    The  pony  had 

mnch  straightened  for  time  to  be  delayed  managed  to  live  all  winter  in  the  cfose 

on  their  wav  to  the  coast    The  survey-  thickHed    swamps,    where    occasional 

or  made  liberal  oflbrs  to  the  men  who  juicv  shrubs  and  plants  remained  not  en* 

woukl  volunteer  and  endeavor  to  take  tkttaj  destroyed  by  the  frost 
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1^  dintinyiiihed  poeitioa  occupied  entranceof  the  Ithuriel  of  Truth,  and  the 

bv  due  kmentod  gentletnan    the  heavy  venom  has  full  time  and  power  to  e£[bct 

MOW  wntained  in  liis  death,  alike  l^  the  its  object    This  is  the  dark  side  of  the 

prafeaaooy  of  which  he  was  the  pride  pictoie.    The  other  is  radiant  with  aO 

and  omainent,  and  the  country  to  which  the  hues  of  the  first  promise.    Properly 

he  had  devoted  his  talents  and  enersies  dire<^,  the  press  is  the  surest  guaraih- 

and  the  eventful  period  in  which  he liv-  tjr  of  freedom.     To  it  is  given  the  feaiw 

ed  and  acted,  claim  at  our  hands  a  more  ful  duty  of  moulding  and  mrecting  public 

wrtended  notice  than  they  have  alreuly  opinion,  that  nughty  resultant  of  the  minds 

noeifQd.  of  a  people.    "Die  tvrant  may  overwhelm 

Tlfeo  melancholy  occasion  invites,  too,  every  otner  bulwark ;  flattery  and  servilr 
aame  eerioos  thoughts  upon  Uie  press  of  ity  may  ^ve  a  ^loes  to  every  crime. 
oar  comtiy.  We  are  too  ^  to  confine  But  even  in  the  not  of  the  banquet,  the 
oar  attentuxi  to  the  unsubstantial  pup-  press  is  the  hand-writing  on  the  wall 
pets  which  it  calls  into  action,  while  the  which  announces  with  silent,  but  terrible 
trae  9fKVBig  which  gives  motion  to  the  monition,  that  he  has  been  weighed  in 
whole  is  unregarded.  We  are  accus-  the  balance  and  found  wanting — that  hip 
iooMd  to  associate  the  idea  of  greatest  days  are  numbered — that  his  empire  has 
power  with  those  hb^  in  office,  distin-  passed  away  for  ever.  The  press  is,  u;i 
gmshed  by  place  akne,  and  rendered  truth,  the  mainspring  of  society.  Legia- 
men  imposing  by  all  the  outward  mani-  lative  bodies,as a  general  rule,  but  regis- 
fceUtkjMs  of  authority.  We  are  alarmed  ter  the  edicts  of  this  mighty  law-givei^ 
at  the  agjgressioos  of  chief  magistrates,  Archimedes  needed  but  a  ralcrum  tomov^ 
and  iWlaim  against  the  malfeasance  of  the  world.  Faust  has  supplied  at  once,  the 
w^Mltmis  We  look  with  anxiety  to  lever  and  the  fulcrum,  by  which  the  nionu 
•teiy  motioa  of  that  hand  which  grasps  universe  may  be  swayed.  **  Is  the  press," 
the  pttTM  and  sword,  and  watch  with  savs  an  eloquent  wnter,  **  to  be  regarded 
jaams  scrutiny  that  power  which  bids  only  as  a  dexterous  combination  of  springs 
anyes  go  Soctfah— at  whose  command  nap  ana  screws— or  is  it  to  be  worshipped  mm 
vies  sweep  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  the  steward  of  all  the  hidden  treasures  of 
asa.  But  within  jronder  humble  closet,  the  mind — as  the  breaker  of  intellectual 
'  ^  an  engine  more  powerful,  chains — the  avenger  of  injured  rights  ■ 
more  temUe,  than  ever  tyrant  the  moral  Hercules,  that  £^oes  forth,  tuni- 
The  power  which  sways  mate-  ing  the  wilderness  to  fertility,  and  smi^ 
is  trifling  to  that  which  regulates  the  ing  the  monsters  of  the  world  ?"  How 
■ind.  Coimiared  with  the  editor,  even  impotent  is  England's  greatest  premier, 
^  spell  of  the  orator  seems  vain  and  with  a  submissive  majority  at  his  heehi, 
ieeCiag.  firilhant  eloquence  may  lead  in  comparison  with  the  Tunes,  the  tmpe- 
Id  aConnj  action.  The  crowd  may  cry,  rtum  tn  imferio^  best  entitled  to  uie 
*Lat  oa  BMTch  against  Philip,"  but  the  appellation  of  sovereign  of  Great  Bri- 
edact  is  tiansient,  though  intense.  On  tain.  But  it  is  in  our  own  country  thi^ 
the  iomm,  too,  rival  copes  with  rival,  the  press  is  most  powerfuL  It  is  tne  r^ 
Hn  baae  and  antidote  are  side  by  side,  publican  WarwicK,  that  raises  or  deposes 
Not  so  with  the  editor.  His  paper  goes  Presidents  at  will.  With  silent  power  it 
teh,  and  whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  overthrows  the  patriot,  or  elevates  the  de- 
no  opponng  force.  It  finds  admit-  magogue.  Here  it  proves  itself  the  sub- 
,  and  gains  ready  credence  within  tie  aldiymist  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
^  wally  Som  the  palace  to  the  cottage.  In  its  glowing  alembic  wondrous  decom- 
h,  is'  fraqoantly  found,  where  even  Sie  positions  take  pkure.  Vice  emerges  with 
BU^  is  not,  iiMidiously  distilling  poison,  the  fvont  of  virtue,  and  honor,  blackened, 
as  did  the  fiend  who  sat*  takes  the  guise  of  shame !  In  view, 
^  ^^  ^m_  then,  of  this  miriity  power,  which  gives 
„T?*  ™  *  ™!/!j!^  '*^™  ear  of  Eve,  ^g  \^^^  ^j^  nSers,  how  momentous  is 

SSSfS^fTS^^SSSSi*^^  its  proper  direction.    Need  alike  for  the 

▼ta  hopes,  vain  alma,  inordiaals  desirss.''  -^^        ^^  bounteous  hand— scorn, 

TIm  doae  lines  of  party  prevent  the  unutterable  scorn,  for  him  wIk>  would 
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degmde  tins  miglity  engine  to  meieenazy  ble.    Ifr .  PleMinti,  indeed,  was  singa 

ends,  and  di80^;anizing  doctrines — and  lady  lacking  in  oonvenational  talent 

honor  for  the  living,  sorrow  for  the  migfa^  His  mind  seemed  inert  nntil  the  pen, 

dead,  wbo  would  Keep  it  pure  and  nc^  acting  like  the  prime  eondoctor  of  the 

for  the  sappression  of  vice,  the  eneoor*  electrical  machine,  brongfat  forth  the  bril* 

ageraeot  or  virtue,  and  the  full  accom-  Kant  cnrrent    To  no  oneeooM  the  plav- 

l&sfament  of  all  the  sublime  destinies  of  ful  remark  of  Addison  be  more  justijr 

mankind!  applied,  ''that  in  intellectual  wealth, be 

John  Hampden  Pleasants  was  bom  in  resembled  a  man,  who,  without  a  shilHng 
the  county  of  Goochland,  Virginia,  on  in  his  pocket,  might  be  able  to  draw  oo 
the  4th  day  of  January,  1797.  His  fa^  his  bajiker  for  a  thousand  pounds." 
ther,  the  late  James  Pleasants,  was  ho-  Soon  dii^nsted  with  a  nrofessioo  un- 
nored  by  the  confidence  of  his  native  suited  to  his  tastes  and  talents,  he  deter- 
State,  and  filled  with  credit  the  difi^rent  mined  to  seek  some  new  and  more  con- 
posts  of  Governor,  Representative,  and  genial  occupation.  Inl820,accordinglT» 
Senator  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  ne  purchased  an  interest  in  the  **  Lynch- 
Slates.  He  was  animated  by  that  enthu-  burg  Press,"  and  in  connection  witii  WU- 
siasticloveof  liberty,  which  the  then  re-  liam  Doffie,  a  practical  printer,  com- 
eent  struggle  with  jSnd^ind,  and  the  re-  menced  his  career  as  an  e£tor.  H& 
vdutionary  throes  of  France,  were  so  soon  gave  evidences  of  his  sins^lar  apti- 
wel!  calculated  to  inspire.  This  he  be-  tude  for  his  new  vocation.  The  force 
oueathed  to  his  son,  and  in  giving  him  and  brilliancy  of  his  vrritings,  attracted 
oie  name  of  one  of  the  greatest  defenders  the  adrairatioa  of  the  most  disdngui^ed 
of  ccmstitntional  liberty,  seemed  to  have  men  of  Virginia,  who  ureed  him  to  seek 
an  almost  prophetic  knowledge  of  his  that  broader  theatre  wmch  he  was  so 
f^re  career.  John  HampcKn  eariv  well  fitted  to  adorn.  These  suggestions 
erinced  those  powers  of  mina,  which  af-  virere  unregarded  until  a  risit  to  Wash- 
terwards  rendered  him  so  distinguished,  ington,  in  1823,  when  he  witnessed  the 
and  the  facility  with  which  he  acquired  first  symptoms  of  that  mighty  conffict 
knowledge  induced  unfortunate  habits  for  the  Pl^CHBidency*  which  ensued  in  the 
of  indolence  and  carelessness,  of  which  foUowing  year.  On  his  return,  Mr.  Plea- 
he  could  never  entirely  divest  himself,  sants  issued  a  prospectus  for  pnbKshtng 
Still  he  formed  habits  oi  general  reading,  a  paper  in  Richmond,  to  be  styled  the 
which  were  of  great  value  and  asmstance.  **  Constitutional  ¥^ig.'*  The  new  paper 
His  mind  became  thorouffhly  imbued  with  made  its  i^ppearance  in  January,  l^H, 
the  beauties  of  die  classics,  and  laid  the  with  a  subscription  list  of  two  nundred 
fbundation  of  that  extensive  information,  and  seventy  five  names.  We  do  not 
and  ample  historical  knowledge  which  care  to  dwell  upon  the  many  obstacles 
was  so  beautifully  displayed  in  his  after  which  this  new  desiffn  encountered.  It 
life.  In  this  he  was  aided  and  encour-  is  unpleasant  at  all  times,  to  recur  to  the 
aged  by  his  grand&ther,  who  is  said  to  trials  uid  difficulties  which  poverty  in- 
Ittve  Men  one  of  the  best  belles-lettres  fiicts  upon  genius,  and  more  so,  to  speak 
scholars  of  his  day.  of  those  wmch  genius  imposes  tipofi  It- 

In  1815,  John  Hampden  entered  Wil-  self,    his  but  &e  M  story,  over  which 

Ham  and  Mary  College,  (tut  only  remain-  we  have  so  often  mourned.     The  chro- 

ed  one  session,  and  in  Uie  following  year  nicies  of  our  own  and  other  countries 

commenced  the  study  of  law,  in  the  office  have  too  freouently  shown  the  mind  per- 

of  William  Wirt,  whose  brilUant  talents  feet  in  all  otner  puts,  givinj^r  wa^  to  one 

were  then  rewarded  by  a  lai^e  and  Incra-  fault,   an   undue   love   of^  excitement 

tive  practice  in  the  city  of  Richmond.    In  Weaker  minds,  like  the  baser  metals, 

thespringof  1818,  Mr.  Pleasants  married  are  liable  to  corrosion  from  adiousuid 

his  cousin,  Miss  Irvine,  and  removed  to  agents.     One  add  alone  has  power  to 

the  town  ofLyncbburg,to  practice  his  pro*  destroy  virgin  gold!     The  new  paper 

fession.    It  soon  became  apparent  that  strugped  for  years,  with  a  doubtful  ev* 

he  was  unfitted  for  a  lawyer.    Naturally  Istenoe.    Its  mud  success  ag^nst  fisarfM 

diffident, he  was  unaUe  to  conquer  the  odds,  is  the  best  evidence  of  thepower 

dread  of  speaking  in  public    In  addition  and  pexsevetance  of  its  founder.  Calaasp 

to  this  be  felt  no  doubt  that  he  had  not  ny  and  detiaction  were  buay,  and  that 

that  peculiar  gift,  so  necessary  to  success  nughly  host,  envious  medioon^,  with  an 
as  an  advocate,  and  he  scorned  the  medi-  instinctive  aversion  to  all  that  is  bright 
ocrity  which  its  absence  renders  inevita^    and  noble,  sought  to  crush  that  iiide* 
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peadent    spiiH    tHMi,  ilnrtsl    tloiM,  wMe  rappoit  of  a  grout  eonietnrtivv 

ilKidiipaguiMltheiattfoitideQf  tyr&il>  cause,  in  wMch  were  embaricod  the  honor 

vj  and  lawleae  will,  that  threatened  to  and  welfare  of  the  county, 

overwhehn    everr   honored    institntSon  It  was  the  lot  of  Mr.  Pleaflaiits  te  en- 

of  our  country.    In  thus  anticipating  tlie  ter  upon  hie  more  extended  editor!^  ca^ 

ha^tary  of  the  **  Whig,"  we  have  car»>  roer,  at  a  time  when  <mr  oonntrf  waa 

fbfff  avoided  special  reference  to  the  paasing  through,  what  the  geofocMa 

■nfoftimate  events,  and  cmel  opposition,  would  call,  the  tiansition  state.     Tiie 

vhieh  oeenifed  in  the  earlier  stege  of  its  band  of  noble  ftthers  who  had  effected 

existeiice.     The  grave  has  cloKd  over  onr  emancipation  was  fiwt  melting  away, 

most  of  the  acton ;  nor  would  we,  by  a  Onr  political  institntioiis  were  Idt,  lai^ 

■nffle  wofd,  tnra  tba  thooffhte  of  others  ing  monuments  of  their  wisdom  and  pat« 

to  ttat  period.    Onr  sole  M^ect  is  to  de-  riotism,  as  the  Cyclopean  and  Peksgic 

■and  jvstice  to  the  memory  of  the  de-  remains  attest  the  herenleaB  strength  of 

cMsed  patriot,  from  those  wno  thought-  their  builders.    To  these  must  necessa^ 

Isnly  have  endeavonred  to  deprive  him  of  rily  succeed  men  untried,  unsustained 

tO  credit,  because  of  that  rasnnese  which  by  that  deep  experience,  which  insured 

ttey  think  he  exhibited  in  after  years,  wisdom  and  canoon  in  ourfirstleglslatDis. 

Let  them  reooQect  ^at  it  wot  rash  for  Hie  ancient  party  lines,  formed  alene  u]>* 

the  poor  editorte  contend,  single-handed,  on  doubts  as  to  die  piacticabihty  of  our 

with  a  powerful  and  triumphant  muority.  scheme,  had  been  swept  away  by  the 

it  was  raah  to  become  the  standard-bear-  entire  success,  so  dr,  of  the  experimeBt. 

er,  wlien  the  batde  **  seemed  lost  and  But  the  watchful  patriot  soon  discovered 

wm,"  when  there   was   litde  beyond  that  new  dements   were  coming  into 

*tfae  resolution  of  despair,'*  to  nerve  the  play.    The  constitution  was  no  tonger 

vn  of  th&  patriot     Something  of  after  regarded  as  the  ark  of  our  covenant, 

iisbMes  mav  be  excused  in  nim,  who  which  no  sacrilegious  hand  must  touch. 

toeftul  not  bis  post  in  the  ikrkest  hour  Men  were  determined  to  test  the  elasti- 

kbored  earnestly,  watched  xea^  ci^  of  our  S3r8tem.    Federalist  and  Re- 
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louslj,  throng  twelve  long  years  of  ty-  pubhean,  were  words  now  without  mean- 
fttMiy  and  misrule,  until  he  saw  the  siffu  ing,  only  retained  by  cunning  stimtegiste 
vder  which  we  shovdd  conouer,  as  he  for  sinister  purposes :  the  one  as  a  broad 
who  stood  by  Tnw  saw  the  light  which  cloak  for  their  own  sins,  the  other  as  a 
tridof  herdownftU.  term  of  obloquy  for  their  opponents. 
Great  and  valuable  as  were  the  ser^  The  true  line  of  distmction,  faintly  for^ 
viees  of  Mr.  Pleasants,  his  lifo  was  mark-  shadowed  in  the  contest  between  Adams 
sd  by  no  events  of  great  interest  He  and  Jackson,  but  since  then  made  lament- 
had  im  truth  dedic^ed  himself  to  his  ably  apparent,  was  conservatism  on  the 
jy  and  we  can  best  appreciate  the  one  harKl,  and  radicalism  on  the  other. 
of  h»  mind,  and  the  devotion  of  These  have  ever  been  the  points,  how- 

patriotism,  by  a  brief  retrospect  of  ever  disguised  bf  specious  names,  to 

Ihe  period  in  which  he  performed  such  which  have  ralMed  the  fHenda  and  foes  of 

JslingiiisfiC'nl  labors.    The  edited  has  no  Law  and  Order. 
ifrfiff lenity  of  sec«rin|[  renown  or  alSu-       Such  was  the  purity  and  patriotism  of 

cnoe,  by  some  splemfid  single  action.  Day  the  administration  of  Mr.  Adams,  that 

by  <ky  must  he  labor  unwed  for,  almost  ite  enemies  were  reduced  to  the  most  ab- 

fagonsu»  by  dw  thousands  who^  prompt  surd  extremities.     It  seemed  that  the 

tarepraaefa  his  fhuks,  are  slow  to  reward  nation  had  mwn  Athenian  in  ito  critical 

Iss  csoeieoees.     The  orator,  or  the  an-  acumen,  and  was  greatly  shocked  by  a  vi- 

r,  seleetehlsown  timeforanefibrtof  dation  of  the  rules  of  rhetoric,  on  the  part 

but  die  editor,  boundte  the  Pro-  of  ito  chief  magistrate.    Mr.  Adams  wae 

bed  of  daihr  contributions,  must  unfortunate  enough  te  speak  of  observa- 

in  every  mooo,  often  aeainst  evevy  toHes  as  ^  li^4K>oses  of  the  sky,**  and 

^.    It  ia  only  when  we  look  back  at  posterity,  sittm^  in  inquest,  wHl  probab^ 

his    labors,  suflbrings,  and  privations,  return  die  verdict  that  his  admimstration 

ifaBovh  a  long  aeries  of  years,  that  we  died  of  a  mixed  figure ;  fbr  vre  can  find 

can£  sdoquate  justieetotfaeimpottanoe  nothing  else  worthy  of  condemnation, 

of  has  aervieea^    Lot  us  then  take  this  Candor  compels  us  to  add,  that  we  have 

of  the  period  in  which  our  wonderftJly  improved  in  critical  leniency, 

to  great  a  reputation,  by  hto  Calacbtesis,  bombast,  and  every  sgw- 
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ckmhigiMiinitrand  taite,  areiiow  not  tQddBcetk»G(mfltiMi(m.«idiinteiDlM 

«afy  tolmted,  but  fieqaently  applauded  that  liberty  wfaicli  he  Maimed  to  have 

to  the  echo.  preserved. 

Thifl,  however,  was  but  the  complaint  Juatiee,  tardy  thou^  it  be,  nunr  now 

which  Uie  ¥»>lf  brought  against  the  kmb.  be  rendered  to  those  who  predicted  with 

Denser  causes  were  at  work.    Radical-  wonderfid  accuracy,  all  the  evil  efl»cts 

ism  was  impatient  to  lay  its  hand  upon  which  would  flow  firom  the  elevation  of 

the  &ir  fabnc  of  our  system.    Mr.  Plea^  such  a  military  chieftain  to  the  presiden- 

aants  was  one  of  that  small  band  whofelt  cv.    How  far  he  stands  excused  on  the 

that  the  true  crisis  in  our  affiiirs  had  pleaof  bad  advisers,  it  were  bootless  now 

come.    They  saw  the  dera  and  daric  tide  to  inquire.    But  it  is  a  questioo  pregnant 

setting  in,  and  bravely,  out  vainly,  at>  with  interest  to  our  future  welfare,  to 

empted  to  arreat  its  progress.  The  voioe  ask  how  hx  he  was  forced  to  the  com* 

of  reason  was  lost  amid  the  roar  of  wa^  mlssioD  of  many  high-handed  deeds,  by 

ters.     Cunningljr  did  radioaliflm  co  to  the  necessity  of  his  ntuation,  and  the 

woriL    Its  proouses  were  deak  wi&  la-  cardinal  principles  of  the  revolutionary 

vish  hand.*  Retrenchment  and  reform—  portion  ot  that  party  to  which  he  was  ii^ 

twin  brothers — ^were  to  dear  the  way ;  dolled  for  his  elevation.    In  reflecting 

and  honesty,  shuddering  at  a  single  pe-  upon  the  course  of  our  opponents,  it  has 

cukdon,  was  to  erect  Hunan's  giUwt  for  often  struck  us  that  the  same  remark 

every  dobulter.    We  wem  taught  to  ex-  might  be  applied,  and  the  same  cause  aa- 

pect  perfection  in  some,  improvement  in  «|^ed,  for  their  disorganising  tenden- 

all  departuMnts  of  government    These  oies,  which  Napole<m  and  his  annalista 

were  the  pleasant  sounds  which,  added  have  given  as  tne  paramount  oonsiderar 

to  the  g^ory  of  New  Orleans,  induced  a  tions  m'his  wonderiul  career, 

too^onfiding  people  to  admit  to  its  inner  **  My  fowtr^*  said  Napoleon,  ^  depeniM 

tenqile  a  party  as  little  awed  in  truth  by  upon  my  gUry"-^  government  newly  et- 

the  sanctity  of  the  place,  as  the  soldiers  tMUhei  ka$  need  to  da%sk  and  grtomift 

of  Napoleon,  who  stabled  their  horses  in  — ioA«it  its  SckU  eeaaee^  Uperithes,**  **His 

churches,  and  fashioned  vestments  from  pouter ^  withoui  and  vtCJbtn,''  says  Marshal 

thepaii^ings  of  our  Savior!  St  Cyr,  **  imi /btmcfei  so/e^  upon  (jb# 

The  time  has  not  yet  come,  when  men  idat  ^  hie  vktories.     The  more  coioeeal 

can  write  or  read  calmly  of  that  era  a  i^  power  ieonne,  Ike  more  immetteurabk 

oar  hislofy ;  and  policy  perhaps  would  were  his  projects  retjuired  to  be^that  uneat* 

dictate,  that  silence  were  better  than  the  pected  9uooem  sk^oM  laep  up  ike  mme 

slightest  censure  of  that  popular  idol,  wonder  in  the  nwsds  i^  the  people.    Them 

w£ose  apotheosis  has  so  recently  occufw  principles  were  wdl  known  to  Napoiem^ 

red.    History,  however,  is  forced  to  vio-  and  hence  it  was  that  he  so  ofien  dd  ev%k 

late  the  maxim :  '^  Nil  de  mortuis  nisi  albeit^  knowing  bettor  than  any  one  slss 

bonnm."    Whilst  we  grant  to  General  that  it  was  eml:  owerruied  by  a  superior 

Jackson  the  merit  of  patriotism,  and  of  powerfiom  whichhefeUyil  was  imposvbk 

strong  natural  powers,  we  are  compelled  to  escape,^* 
to  say  that  we  do  not  deem  the  second 

•action  a  good  rule  for  the  presidential  *<  So  spake  the  fiend,  and  wiih  aeeessity, 

dnUr,  nor  that  bold  and  reckless  daring  The  tyiaot*eplea»  excused  his  deviliih  deeds.* 
is  excused  by  love  of  country,  howevw 

ardent    We  must  be  aUowed  to  express  Itmay  not  beuninstmetivetodrawthe 

onr  preference  for  that  subdued  psiriot-  parallel,  and  show  how  our  pseudo<le» 

ism  which  is  amenable  to  the  laws  and  mocraey,  forced  by  this  **  superior  pow« 

constitntion  of  the  Umd,over  that  furious  er,*'  have  been  led  to  make  war  in  tnm 

aflection  whose  kindness  kills,  and  which  upon  all  the  best  interests  of  our  country, 

holds  itself  bound  by  no  Uw,  accountable  Victory,  though  rain  foUowed  in  its  train» 

to  no  tribunal.  Byron  tells  us  the  young*  was  necessary  to  sustain  them,  and  a 

er  Pitt  was  reviewof  our  historjr  will  exhibit  the  foot 

that  in  the  time  of  a  profound  peaoa,n 

«« Renowned  for  rmnlag  Great  Britain  great  nation,  by  the  acts  of  its  rulen^ 

groltf  f*  was  reduced  to  neariy  as  low  a  point  as 

France  reached  after  a  hundred  sangni* 

and  the  ultra  partisans  of  Geowal  Jach>  naiy  conflicts.  A  close  inspection  of  Iba 

BOB  seem  to  Noard  his  victory  at  New  acts  of  the  Locofoco  party  will  develops 

Orleans  aaaflbrmng  him  a  perfect  hoense  this  same  incessant  motion,  which  enti* 
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dn  Ihen  to,  At  laMt,  one-faalf  tlwir  m-    gardtanymeunasMBCtifiedinthefmi^ 

fODed  tide  of  ProgreMmwe  Democimcy.       suit  of  tlie  tumma  bona  oflife,  %  workiDf 

They  usnmed  tBe  reinB  of  power»  ata    majori^,  and  a  Ineimtife  office.    These 

tiBe  wiien  the  cocmtry  was  pecoUarhr    were  tbe  jprincipal  figorea  of  the  fixe- 

praipeiow.    We  pfeeeoted  the  iiia£iii»-    gronnd.    Behind  was  aeen  a  boat  of  gene- 

ceat  spectacle  of  a  people  united  at  home    loos  freemen,  who  had  forgotten  their  can- 

and    lespeeted  ateoad ;  Ibstenng   our    tkm  in  their  anadet?  to  reward  the  vieCo- 

BMon,  not  by  cold  and  fonnal  Uws,  hot    rions  warrior,  and  the  rear  wasclosed  by  a 

kf  that  matnal  prolMlion,  sympathy,  and    mercenary  band  of  pdlitiad  sutlers,  whose 

vie,  which  land  with   links  stnBeer    principles  and  integrity  were  fitly  figared 

than  steeL      The  patriot  looked  wOh    mtbemottoof  their  banner,  "to  the  Tie- 

pride  aad  joy,  at  the  individoal  and  na-    tors    belong  tbe   spoilsP     Encamped 

lional  happiness;  and  the  smaD  remnant   aroandthetreasarr, characterized  by  one 

of  the  lemntiooaiT  band,  to  which  had    of  themselvea  as  the  tme  centre  of  diat 

fasan  Tonchsafed  a  longer  term  ol  ezisip    cohesive  power  which  binds  them  to- 

Moei  hailed  with  triumph  the  full  acoom-   gether,  the   work  of  destruction   oom- 

iTirtiinsif  of  their  foodest  hopes.    Such    menced.    It  was  neoeasaiy  to  give  at 

WIS  the  fiair  scene  of  langhinff  prospe-    once  some  startling  evidence  of  the  pow^ 

ri^,  wbea  the  shoals  of  mifliooa  an-    er  of  this  new  administTatton,  whoae 

■sanuui  tbe  approach  of  a  host  of  self-    chief  was  amdoas  to  mify  tiie  declar»> 

mrrifiring  crusadem,  who  came  to  take    tion,  that  he  oonstitutBd  the  government 

ptimission  of  the  temple,  which  it  was       Accordingly,  the  nation  which  but  a 

■liteJ  the  heathen  had  defiled.    Uy-    short  time  before  had  slept  in   ] 

psMe  was  exhausted  to  tell  of  our  pioa-    found  itself  ruddy  roused  from  a 

peetive  happiness.    We  were  only  al-    dream  to  be  startled  by  the  near  api 

lo««d  to  dmMi  that  tiie  nation  wouM  ex-   of  all  the  honors  of  civil  war.    TbeVic»* 

pise  ina  plethora  of  proqierity,  and  ecstsp    President  had  incurred  the  resentment  of 

fffsfdehjgfat    On  came  the  lengthened    his  chief— <he  tariff  question  aflbrded  a 

lain,  which  promised  to  effect  this  wood-    foir  pretesrt— and  the  latter  scrupled  not 

naschance.    In  advance  appeared  that    to  use  his  high  station  for  the  purposes 

asghty  old  chieftain  whose  motto  waa*    of  private  revenge.    Hahars  and  gibbete 

-Renrd  the  body  politic  as  were  fredy  apohen  of  in  comiecrion  w^ 

A  horse,  wheron  tbe  governof  doth  ride,      ™  ^"J?!^  ^^^^'    Prodamatoon  and 

Whe,  newly  in  thessat,  that  it  may  know     f<>foe  BiU  came  to  reassure  the  friends  of 

Us  CM  coouaand,  lets  it  straight  feel  the    Statea' Riflfats,  and  bewildered  by  this  tei- 

ipar.**  riUe  dispuy,  men  ceased  to  oppose  a 

power  whioii  had  shown  itself  so  willing 
Ifis  was  the  fiery  will  which  brooked  and  able  to  cruah  every  enemy,  from  the 
ast  of  dsky^-^sweeping  on  like  some  highest  to  the  fowest  The^'edat"  of 
BMiiaain  torrent,  which  even  a  pebUe  this  achieveaMnt  was  great,  and,  under 
could  laah  into  foam.  Yet,  he  was  d^  ite  influence,  this  perty  marched  once 
mained  toaphold  the ConstitutioB,  a» As  more  to  victory.  The  cooservativea  of 
mmdtrmod  ii^  to  promote  the  welfiue  of  the  country,  fow  in  number,  and  broken 
AeeouatiT.in  his  own  bold,  roi]^way*>  in  apirit,  niade  but  a  feeUe  resistance. 
Is  avwud  hia  friends,  crush  his  enemieo,  Notmng  but  the  animating  strains  of  su  A 
aady  mnwiting  the  country  into  one  vast  men  as  John  Hampden  Pleasants  pra- 
camp,  insure  uat  iron  disdpline  which  vented  the  utter  disprasion  of  that  small 
dams  not  question  the  slightest  order  of  perty,  with  which  rested  our  <mly  hope 
thaganefaL  Next  in  authority  came  the  and  safotv*  One  would  have  thonslit 
pride  of  the  schndmen,  the  great  meta*  that  the  dominant  party  had  reachea  a 
phjaiiieii  of  the  South,  ill  at  eaae,  and  point  of  power  which, in  cruahing  all  opt 
viittiy  oat  of  place,  but  still  true  to  his  position,  needed  no  new  demoMtration 
*^  with  downcast  eye,  and  abaent  to  sustain  itself.  But  late  was  ineaoi»> 
maJdnff  lawa  for  Utopia,  and  aet»  ble.  To  stand  atill  was  to  foU.  Ovm> 
fafesmaEyasylloffiam.  Thencame,  throw  would  have  been  ite  inevitable  pop- 
aeeking  witn  aaortened  limb  to  tion  had  evento  flowed  calmly  and  peac^ 
in  the  footsteps  of  his  chief,  the  fully.  The  onhr  safetv  was  in  that  oo»- 
urilv  Rkbdieu  of  the  Noith,  the  founder  tinned  storm  uom  which  every  man 
ana  satian  of  that  nodem  ethical  sohod,    wouM  cower. 

as  a  tan  for  ite  theok  the       We  have  said  that  all  oppositioD  had 
foir  in  politiosi"  and  re*    ceased.    But  the  Bank  still  dared  to  i»- 
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'  «i8t  the  mighty  power,  and  incurred  its  mournful  period  when  m  great  natiofi 

resentment  in  refusing  to  yield  entire  took  the  first  steps  in  its  downwrnid  c»- 

oontrol  of  the  monetary  afl^rs  of  the  reer. 

country.    The  fiat  went  forth  for  its  de*        It  is  a  slight  consolation,  to  pause 

struction.    Instantly  every  lance  was  in  amid  all  these  evidences  of  tyranny  on 

couch,  and  soon  the  monster  bit  the  dust,  the  one  side,  and  snbmiBsion  on  the  orher. 

England  still  commemorates  on  her  coin  and  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  nobl^ 

the  victory  of  8t.  George  over  the  dragon,  courage  of  that  sturdy  freeman,  Secre- 

and  some  anniversary  eulogist  will  doubt-  tary  Duane,  who,  even  under  the  rimdow 

less  suggest,  as  a  substitute  for  our  tA  the  palace  wall,  dared  to  obstruct  the 

eagle,  the  device  of  General  Jackson  tiltr  furious  tide.    But  what  availed  it  ?    The 

ing  at  the  United  States  Bank.     Had  reed  before  the  torrent  is  but  a  feeble 

this  been  adopted  for  the  one  side,  and  on  type  of  the  rapidity  with  which  he  wa^ 

the  reverse  been  seen  the  figure  of  Jus-  overwhelmed.    The  unit,  severed  for  a 

tice  cowering  beneath  an  uplifted  sword,  moment,  was  soon  restored  to  its  ahth- 

it  would  have  been  a  fit  coin  in  which  to  metical  integrity,  by  the  addition  <^  om* 

refund  the  fine  imposed  by  Judge  Hall,  who,  as  David  Gellatley  said  of  Bailie 

Here  was  a  second  victory  which  tend-  McWheeble,  "  had  a  very  quiet,  peacef  ol 

ed,  even  more  strongly  than  the  first,  to  conscience,  one  that  did  hiTn  no  harvu'^ 

confirm  that  power,  whose  existence  de-  The  depositee  were  removed— the  purse 

pended  upon  dazzling  acts.    The  Presi-  and  sword  united ;  and  with  these  sinew? 

aen(  had  declared  that  a  bank  was  in  of  war,  all  the  materials  prepared  for  aso- 

many  respects  necessary  to  the  govern-  therand  more  vigorous  campaign,  against 

.*  ment,  and  useful  to  the  people ;  and  that  the  welfare  of  the  country.     The  pnpo- 

if  the  Executive,  that  ma^zine  of  finan-  larity  of  this  party,  and  more  especially 
cial  ability,  had,  in  addition  to  its  other  of  its  great  chief,  had  now  reached  it« 
vast  powers,  been  allowed  the  initiative,  culminating  point  A  dazzling,  bat 
it  would  have  furnished  a  scheme  free  hollow  prosperity,  glittered  before  us. 
from  all  Constitutional  objections.  But  Wild  speculation  came  to  grant  unholr 
admit  that  the  bank  was  a  positive  and  wealth,  and  sap  the  morality  of  th^ 
unmitigated  evil — that  the  sanction  of  country.  Men  sc<mied  the  slow  but  cer- 
MadisoD  had  little  weight — ^that  the  ex-  tain  wealth  which  constant  labor  hnnss 
perience  of  the  country  was  delusive—  All  hailed  the  opening  of  a  royaJ  road  in 
was  it  the  part  of  wisdom  to  shake  so  fortune.  The  potent  enchanter,  whohaH 
-suddenly  and  violently  the  whole  mone-  called  up  all  this  glittering  show,  looked 
tary  system  of  the  country?  Physi*  on  with  joyous  complacencv,  and  tanging 
cians  tell  us  that  even  the  cancer  must  himself  alongside  of  Wasmngton,  com- 
be slowly  and  cautiously  removed.  But  menced  the  preparation  of  his  fVurewell 
was  the  gratification  of  revenge  a  suffi*  Address.  Before  his  departure,  however. 
cient  compensation  for  the  misery  and  Fate  had  determined  th«Lt  his  own  haod 
distress  which  followed  a  rash  interfer-  should  precipitate  the  ruin,  which,  sooner 
ence  with  the  currency  7  Did  the  fieet-  or  later,  was  destined  to  close  the  scetH^. 
ing  triumph  of  partv,  based  as  it  was  In  the  midst  of  this  gorgeous  display 
upon  a  violation  of  the  Constitution,  came  the  noted  specie  circnlar,  whoer 
prove  an  equivalent  for  the  shock  sus-  magic  touch  at  once  dissolved  the  base- 
tained  by  every  branch  of  industry?  less  fabric.  General  Jackson  had  ecaiec- 
Was  not  the  assumption  of  "  responsi-  \y  announced  that  he  left  a  gr^at  peop> 
bili^"  but  a  poor  reward  for  the  melan*  wee,  prosperous,  and  happy,  when  the 
choly  lesson  which  it  taught  a  fevered  next  breeze  from  New  Oiieans  bitMi^u 
community,  a  lesson  which  did  more  than  the  wail  of  a  distrrased  community.  B\ 
au^ht  else  to  impair  that  sacred  sense  of  a  veiy  curious  coincidence,  the  «p(k 
obligation  which,  as  springing  from,  we  which  had  witnessed  the  glory  of  tV 
have  ever  held  to  be  the  proudest  charac*  warrior,  was  the  first  to  feel  the  emn  m 
teristic  of,  the  An^lo-Saxon  race  ?  These  his  civic  career. 

were  questions  which  the  conquerors  did        Such  was  Ihe  end  of  the  Jstekson  nd- 

not  stop  to  aak  themselves.     **  Victory  ministration.    We  have  thought  it  dm 

gives  no  account  of  herself."    But  the  to  the  subject  of  our  sketch,  to  ofler  a 

gtand  inquest  of  posterity  will  make  the  brief  and  hurried  view  of  the  prindm' 

searching  examination,  and  if  some  fu-  acts  of  this  Reign  of  TemH*,  that  aB  pro- 

ture  Gjbboo  is  forced  to  tell  the  story  of  per  honor  might  be  peid  to  that  vakf , 

our  fall,  he  wiU  point  to  this  a«  tiM  and  patriotan,  which  contmided  so  iiobh 
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laiuaeeMiigff  a|iLiiist  the  aggresslotM  officers,  hold  Mr.  Tan  Bnren  to  a  strict 

of  wuton  swer  J&wless  podMOodiif  the  accountability  for  ^t  laxity  of  morals 

hA  pcarlod     ha  yniitw  e  t  qifq  3  been  which  induced  such  a  host  of  defaulting 

mkuigf,  he  still  bore  up  against  the  agents,  to  **  assume  the  responsibility"  m 

Mrojen,  nor  wavered   in    the  noble  removing  depositee  to  France,  England, 

euK.    Defeat  came  after  defeat,  but  it  and  Texas ;  nor  yet  for  the  depredations 

left  him,  as  it  found  him,  of  the  speculator  and  the  peculator.  The 

"Pilt  but  intrepid,  md  but  unwbdued."    ""^  -ense  had  been  deadened  and  the 
r«M  uMi.  «uuc|fiu»  »«i  uiK  ui»uuuu^.      yjf^^jf^f  ^pgj^  ^  fj^f  uatures  developod,  by 

Hope,  though  forlorn^  idH  animated  bun.  the  examples  of  those  high  in  authori^ 
Hn  profeond  knowledge  of  men  and  his-  in  the  infraction  of  nearly  every  law  in 
tofv,  told  Mm  that  in  all  time  tyranny  the  8tatute4K>ok  and  the  decalomie.  A 
aoB  Biianile  had  woriced  their  own  ruin,  moral  malaria  had  been  generated,  whose 
Bit  he  did  not  wait  idly  lor  the  comple-  pestilential  breath  scattered  disease 
tioa  of  the  parallel.  At  every  new  as-  throughout  the  land.  Hence  came  the 
noDptiaa  of  power,  or  violation  of  law,  dark  stain  of  repudiation — the  bar-sinis- 
he  Hidigfantly  denounced  the  enemies  of  ter  of  our  escutcheon — the  plague-spot  of 
kb  ronnlry  and  her  ConstitatioD.  Once,  the  nation.  Repudiation ! — that  perver- 
the  noble  eftRnts  of  himself  and  his  gal-  sion  of  language,  by  which  a  sovereign 
km  compatriots  of  \rirginia  seemed  State,  in  christening  its  foul  oftvpring, 
ahoot  to  be  crowned  with  success.  In  robbed  virtue  of  one  of  its  brightest 
K34,  her  people,  roused  by  the  daring  terms,  and  enrolled  it  as  a  new  epithet 
acts  of  GeDeral  Jackaon,  responded  nobly  in  the  vocabulary  of  crime, 
to  dK  warning  notes  of  her  patriotic  son.  But  we  do  blame  Mr.  Van  Bnren  for 
B«t  the  pause  was  momentary.  The  end  that  cold  and  selfi^  spirit,  which,  in  pro- 
vas  not  yeC  The  clouds  had  parted  for  claiming  that  the  "  government  must 
1  Bwrnt.  only  that  the  tempest  might  take  care  of  itself,"  exhibited  a  Turkish 
•ct  in  with  redonUed  fury.  He  might  indiflbrence  to  the  complaints  and  sufier- 
Bst  hope  for  its  entire  cessation  nntil  ings  of  the  country.  And  above  all  do 
these  was  nothing  left  oo  which  it  could  we  censure  him  for  his  ftithfnlness  to 
icL  that  policy  which  seeks,  by  continued 

k  wma  aomething,  however,  to  have  boldness  aiid  recklessness,  to  overawe  ita 
fottien  rid  of  the  boUest  and  most  daring  enemies.  This  was  fully  developed  by 
iL  We  had  still  much  to  sufibr,  bat  ^at  monster  in  finance,  the  sub-treasury. 
had  leas  lo  fear  from  the  Elisha  of  We  are  aware  that  many  in  our  own 
,  to  whom  had  descended  the  ranks  were  disposed  to  look  favorably  on 
**  a  worid  too  wide"  for  his  di«  diis  scheme,  and  amongst  them  the  dis- 
(jmme.  We  have  been  dispos-  tinguished  editor  of  the  Richmond  Whig. 
«d,  if  not  to  paidoD,  at  least  to  pity  this  The  whole  monetary  system  of  the  coun- 
"■^■^Hf**^  recipient  of  democratic  mvor.  try  seemed  rotten  to  the  core.  Anxious 
Mr.  Van  Bureaus  was,  in  truth,  a  hanl  kit.  to  forward  their  new  scheme,  our  oppo- 
He  was  forced  to  bear  the  odium  of  ma-  nents  endeavored  to  profit  by  their  own 
■y  iissfisNiiifH,  which  no  human  wisdom  errors,  and  denounced  the  profligacy  of  all 
eoald  have  averted.  The  rash  exneri-  bankiDg  institutions,  as  the  seducer  up- 
by  his  predecessor,  peniaps  braids  his  victim  with  a  fall  from  virtue, 
es  advised  by  himself,  were  Disgusted  and  disheartened  by  this  wide- 
nnfnMiwy  thstr  fatal  fruits.  It  was  ^yread  corruption,  Mr.  Pleasants,  like 
Me  far  him  to  prevent  the  baneful  many  others,  wasdisposed  todiscard  banks 
of  the  unhealtny  excitement,  and  entirely  from  our  system.  But  he  was 
,  which  had  prevailed  in  every  soon  convinced  of  the  utter  impracticabi« 
of  business.  They  had  acted  lity  of  this  step,  and  acknowledged  it  with 
subtle  poisons  administered  by  that  open  candor  for  which  he  was  so  di^ 
_  as  IB  tne  festive  hour — ^which  tinguished.  When  reflection  brought 
fork's  tisM,  rich  flavor  to  the  wine  conviction  of  error  to  his  noble  mind,  it 
g/Kwm  tresh  visor  to  the  arm,  kindled  found  no  foolish  pride  of  consistency  to 
bsiDtancy  in  £t  eye.  But  the  reae-  bar  its  entrance,  or  prevent  its  utterance, 
was  terrible  as  certain — the  cheek  But  even  if  the  scheme  were  practicable 
the  eye  grew  dim,  the  band  relax-  we  should  make  but  a  poor  exchange  in 
aad   the   victim   sank   a  helpless    givitut  up  th^  security  of  the  private 


I  slDcknoldier  for  the  douMul  honesty  of 

Nor  wooldweir  except  whsve  it  received    the  single  agent    It  is  a  system  based 
of  htesdf  and  Ma  higher    on  fUie  principles,  and  invidkmB  in  its 
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action,    ft  most  either  be  oppressive  or  these  was  the  man  wboae  geaivs  and 

a  nullity.    It  cannot  be  correct  in  any  patriotism   we   seek  to   cocninenionte. 

government,  to  draw  a  line  between  the  With  piercing  eye  had  he  marked  the 

raler  and  the  people.    One  destiny  awaits  progress  of  the  disease,  and  with  won- 

both— «.  blended  interest  alone  can  insure  drous  skill  he  laid  it  bare  to  the  inspectioQ 

fidelity  in  the  officer,  and  bring  prosperity  of  his  countaTmen.     Indignant  at  the 

to  the  nation.    It  will  be  a  rare  sight  in  wrongs  imposed  upon  a  conndinff  people, 

the  history  of  the  world,  to  behold  a  gov-  by  an  ungrateful  party,  he  exhibited  it^ 

emment,  discrediting,  by  its  acts,  the  enormities  with  an  unsparing  and  nn- 

currency  to  which  it  condemns  its  peo-  pit3nng  hand.    With  witnering  saiiie  he 

pie.    Yet  this  was  the  wretched  scheme  exposed  the  dishonesty  of  8obidteniB,and 

for  whose  passage  our  political  sabbath  the  connivance  of  superiors ;  the  general 

was  desecrated,  and  which  a  party,  lash-  corruption  that  festered  through  the  body 

ed  into  its  support,  and  proudly  clasping  politic ;  the  violation  and  degradatioo  of 

their  chains  around  them,  heralded  lortn  State  and  Federal  constitutions.  And  then 

as  a  second  Declaration  of  Independence,  with  burning  eloquence  he  pleaded  for 

It  was  a  fit  conclusion  to  that  folly  which  that  purity  which  once  was  oora— he 

had  its  commencement  in  the  fraudulent  dwelt  with  fervor  on 

delusion  of  an  exclusive  metallic  cunen-  ..  ^b^  homely  beauty  of  the  good  old  cauie." 
cy.  And  it  was  with  characteristic  fide-  j  j  o 
lity  to  promises,  that  this  party,  which  —on  that  lofly  patriotism  which  look^ 
had  induced  us  to  believe  that  a  stream  ever  to  its  country's  good,  and  that  hi^ 
of  gold — reversing  the  laws  of  gravitation  toned  honor  which,  in  times  gone  by,  hu! 
—would  flow  up  the  Mississippi ;  that  been  the  vital  principle  of  our  republic, 
every  ^^  sunny  fountain  "  would  ^  roll  Nor  did  he  plead  in  vain.  Roused  by  nn- 
down  its  golden  sands,*'  to  say  nothing  numbered  wrongs,  and  disenchanted  of 
of  a  private  Pactolus  for  every  neighbor-  the  spells  of  dieir  deceivers,  the  Ameri- 
hood— should  conclude  the  juggling  scene,  can  people  hurled  from  power  these  nob- 
by proposing  to  lock  up  the  specie  of  the  tical  debauchees,  who  fled,  leaving  Uieir 
country  in  strong'-boxes,  thence  to  be  country,  *'  like  a  neglected  mistress,  tr 
disbursed  only  to  Uie  faithful  few  who,  in  perish  of  the  diseases  they  had  inflicted."' 
accepting  her  offices,  honored  their  A  brighter  day  seemed  to  have  dawned 
country  and  profited  themselves !  An  upon  the  Republic,  and  under  the  goid- 
appropriate  corollary  was  furnished  ance  of  our  good  President,  the  patrid 
in  the  action  of  the  majority  in  Con-  trusted  we  might  once  more  regain  the 
gress,  who  gave  unerring  indications  path  which  leads  to  prosperity,  hapfanew, 
of  their  fidelity  to  States' Rights,  their  and  virtue.  In  the  full  accomphahmenc 
respect  for  the  broad  seal,  and  their  hon-  of  this,  we  were  doomed  to  disappoint* 
or  for  the  sovereignty  of  New  Jersey,  in  ment  Death,  for  the  firat  time  m  o«r  his- 
the  same  manner  that  we  are  told  the  tory,  struck  down  the  chief  magistrate. 
pious  Japanese,  by  trampling  on  its  cross,  and  the  alternate  appeared  upon  tht* 
yearly  attest  their  devotion  to  Christianity!  stage,  as  the  &ree  comes  to  mitigate  tbr* 
Beyond  the  unmitigated  corruption  of  horror  of  the  tragedy,  and  condndd  the 
Mr.  Van  Buren's  administration,  these  spectacle  of  the  evenin|[.  It  is  neither 
constitute  the  most  striking  features— a  our  inclination  nor  intention,  to  dwell  np- 
deficiency  to  be  ascribed  rather  to  poverty  on  the  administration  of  one  who,  tboofr^ 
of  invention  than  lack  of  destructiveness  the  acknowledged  child  of  fcHtune,  eoaW 
— and  in  some  measure  to  a  want  of  ma^  not,  with  any  justice  adopt  the  title, 
terials  upon  which  to  act  The  conque-  (which,  according  to  De  Stael,  Nichobs 
ror  becomes  sated  when  he  has  triumphed  of  Russia  appllM  to  himself  J  of  hsine 
on  every  field,  and  that  party  might  be  "  tm  accident  Aeiireux."  It  was  a  sad 
well  content  to  fold  its  arms  in  inaction,  dav  for  the  Republic,  when  death  and 
afler  prostrating  the  currency,  commerce  unholy  ambition  came  to  blast  the  bope» 
and  constitution  of  the  country.  We  are  of  a  great  conservative  cause.  It  wts  a 
charitable  enough  to  hope  that  remorse  cruefblow  to  be  thus  struck  down  ^  m 
stayed  the  hand  of  power  from  farther  the  hour  of  might"  by  one  whom  we  had 
de^s  of  ruin :  terror  certainly  had  some  nurtured  and  trusted.  But  it  is  a  pra^ 
agency  in  producing  a  cessatimi  of  evil,  consolation  to  remember  that  the  devoferd 
'Die  watchful  sentinels  who  had  pro-  attachment  of  the  Whig  partv  to  its  priit- 
claimed  the  approach,  and  then  the  actud  ciples,  was  brought  into  bold  and  bean- 
pieeence  of  the  destroyers,  were  now  for  titol  ralief,  by  the  dark  giomid  of  it» 
the  firat  time  heeded.    Foremoat  among  miafoftanaa.    WeweieieiMiyatfiBoetD 
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adbovledgs  d»  error  of  o«r  ekoice—  inluitoftlMirdtooovn^yaswenid  tliit 

a^Mfly  pnml  to  defend  the  wMlto  of  Seladm  ilew  tbe  tnutoft  even  in  ^  ben* 

ov  eovHry  from  the  attaekt  of  fidtfaloM  anet  balll     If  this  utter  deteetatioii  of 

iwBdt  or  open  foee.    In  connection  with  oeeeption  ■ometimee  betraj^  him  into 

Ail  diMatioQe  event,  end  sngseited  by  ORor  and  injnitice,  we  may  forgive  the 

it,  we  taha  occasion  to  notice  the  charge  fenlt  for  its  rarity.    It  standi  in  striking 

teqasntly  made  against  Mr.  Pleaaaots,  contrast   with   that  expansive   charity 

•f  being  too  hanh  in  his  conunentariee  which  ezcuseth  every  excess,  and  par* 

KtMae  who  happened  to  difier  from  doneth  all  enonnities,  in  ceosider«tion  of 

«»,  or  tibe  views  of  the  party  wliom  afinnadhoencetotiieDeinoonUicjiaity! 

b»  npfeseatted.     We  do  not  nndeitake  It  was  under  the  inflnence  oi  such 

toexcase  faim  entirely  upon  this  point  feelings  as  these,  that  Mr.  Pleasants  re* 

Cbidor  conpeDed  himself  fireqomtly  to  moved  to  Washington  in  1841,  and  estah- 

acknowledge,  that  the  wanndi  of  his  fished  the  **  Independent,"  in  connection 

Imysiauniiir  hurried  him  into  injustice  with  Mr.  Edwanl  WilMam  Johnston.    It 

flf  eoaament  and  criticism.    Bat  we  mar  is  a  reproach  to  the  Whig  party  that  this 

wfely  aseert,  that  the  anger  of  the  oflfend"  paper  was   not  better  sustained.    The 

si  was  never  so  great  as  the  eorrow  of  nighest  order  of  talent,  and  the  firmest 

lbs  cAnder,  and  a  refusal  to  accept  the  devotion  to  Whig  principles,  were  maai- 

paeeM   and    feeHng  apology,   which  iested  in  its  condnct    Disappointed  in 

aeonadonsnesaof  erroraiwaysindooed,  his  jnst  expectations  of  success,  Iftr. 

night  be  taken  as  fair  evidence  that  it  PfeaJaants  retamed  to  Viivinia. 

was  andeeorved.    There  is  another  pait  It  must  not  be  supposea  that  in  his  at- 

flf  the  ebsLTge  which  has  often  asttmiuied  tention  to  federal  poHtice,  Mr,  Pleasante 

■L    it  is  contended  that  Mr.  Pleasants  icirgot  the  claims  ot  his  native  State.    To 

faifMntly  forced  individuals  from  the  h^  he  dung  with  filial  aeal  and  una* 

Whig  ranks  by  the  bitterness  and  has*  bated  love.  Idouming  herdedine,  he 

imssB  ci  his  pasagraphs.    If  such  were  sliained  every  nerve  to  awaken  that  t^^ 

,  we  can  oidy  si^,  that  the  con*  rit  which  should  restore  her  former  ^ory. 

between  these  geirtlemen  and  The  increase  of  fusitities  of  intercoune, 

prindplcB)  most  have  bem  very  improvement  and  extension  of  her  edno»* 

That   Is  not   the  highest  oiw  tional  system,  the  full  development  of  alt 

of  Tiitne,  winch  gives  war  to  unjust  her  lesouees,  mental  and  phyaieal,  these 

napcaoBi}— we  ahooUtUnk  the  thief  had  enpffed  his  earnest  thoughts,  and  le- 

bit  a  poor  spology,  who  plead  that  he  oeived  his  ardent  hopea.    May  we  not 

kai  keen  induoed  to  commit  a  crnne,  be*  trust  that  a  few  years  will  vritness  the 

cause  its  odium  already  rested  upon  him.  accomplishment  of  all  that  he  labored  so 

Whilst  we  rejected  the  excuse,  we  should  long  and  so  well  to  effect  ? 

esasnewl  th9  sagacity  which  httd  noted  so  On  his  return  to  Ricbmmid,  Mr.  Plea- 

sniy  the  procM^r  towardsevil !     Thus  aanta  resumed  the  editorial  chair  of  the 

it  was,  that  Bfr.  Pleasants,  ever  watchful.  Whig,  but  was  not  regularly  employed 

readily  perceived  the  sjfuiptoms  of  until  the  great  contest  of  1844.    It  was 

Dsl  puEtresoenoe,  and  haiAened  to  re-  then  that  his  genius  shone  pre-eminently. 

the  oflhnding  matter.    He  did  not,  He  was  animated  by  a  deep  and  abid- 

eocae  up  to  the  Machiavellian  ing  confidence,  which  he  shared  in  com- 

of  a  good  party  editor— nor  was  mon  with  the  whole  Whigparty,  that  the 

be  of  tbat  eoU  and  calculating  nature  hour  of  deUveranoe  was  at  iiand,  that  we 

atiih  tarings  everytlung  to  tlMtest  of  were  marching  to  a  victory  of  wUchnei- 

psfeaicnl  cqpedienqy,  ther  treacheir  nor  slander  could  deprive 

,._._!_.  ^                 .,.   .  3'    .  r       ...  us.    But  still  he  labored  zealously  and 

•A.dn«htorwrong.willTiod.cateforgold.'  jndefetigablv.    Never  shall  we  forget  the 

flb  was,  in  truth,  the  Bayard  of  the  press  briUiancv  of  those  articles  which,  passhig 

■■d  when  he  saw  the  Whig  party  from  subject  to  subject,  mastered  them 

asmaced  by  violence  without,  or  treach-  all,  and,  as  with  a  pencil  of  light,  ^owed 

ay  wixlun,  his  whole  strength  was  put  how  much  we  had  to  fyer  from  the  resto- 

^vcib  Id  repel  the  one  or  crush  the  other,  ration  of  one  party — all  we  had  to  hope 

His  pnod  spirit  could  not  consent  to  par-  from  the  success  of  the  other.    We  mea- 

Isy  vitli  an  enemy  nor  temporize  with  a  sure  the  force  of  our  language  when  we 

Seomingtroachery,  and  the  arts  say  that  no  country,  and  no  a^e,  has  ever 

he  was  at  no  pains  produced  a  man  belter  suited,  in  all  the 

The  keen  blade  essentials,  for  the  conduct  of  a  public 

upon  the  joomtL    To  hia  was  given^  in  an  espe- 
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oitl  mumer,  thst  akillivl  genenliztdon  tbe  eiieer  of  Joha  Htmpden  Pletstntf. 

wliieh  readUy  teiiM  upon  the    strong  If  it  hat  been  pleuant  to  lecoont  the  in- 

]»iBt8  of  a  subject,  thit  nappy  condensa^  oidents  of  a  lile  devoted  to  the  honor  and 

tion  of  thought  which,  as  by  the  dash  wel&re  of  the  country,  how  sadly  most 

of  a  pen,  extracts  the  substance  of  an  we  approach  the  closing  scene  wmch  de- 

argnment,aad  that  pungent  and  epigram-  prived  us  of  the  patriot    Mr.  Pleasants 

matic  terseness  which  addresses  itself  coBtinued  to  edit  the  Whig  until  January, 

80  powerfalhr  to  every  mind.     In  pathos  1846.    He  had  been  forora  several  years 

ana  satire  he  was  unrivaled.     Happy  before,  \x^  pecuniary  embarrassments,  to 

the  wtatesmsn  who  won  his  adoiiration —  dispose  of  bis  entire  interest  in  that  paper, 

luckless  the  dfinagogue^  or  charlatan,  ana  thus  to  relinquish  its  control  at  the 

who  drew  forth  his  ire.    These  powers  moment  when  its  success  should  have 

were  most  oonspicaouslydevelopea  in  the  lewaxded  his  great    exertions  and  his 

contest  of   1844.    The  heart  warmed  brilliant  talents.  Adversi^r  however  could 

with  the  recital  of  the  brilliant  acta  of  the  not  check  his  ardor.    He  had  ju^  per- 

patrioCic  sbUesman  of  Kentucky,  who  footed  his  arrangements  for  the  eetabtish- 

nad  linked  his  name  with  the  brightest  ment  of  a  new  paper  at  Richmond,  in  con* 

portions  of  our  history ;  or  shaied  his  nection  with  Messrs.  Crane  and  Smith, 

deep  scorn,  as  he  dwelt  upon  the  course  when  the  difficulty  arose  which  termina- 

of  that  party  which  deserted  its  country  ted  in  his  untimely  death.    Whilst  we 

for  a  war<ry  and  a  semblance  of  princi-  forbear,  of  course,  to  express  any  opinion 

pies ;  whose  political  opinions,  evmi  its  as  to  the  merits  of  that  controversy,  we 

rehflkms  tenets,  were  assumed  or  dis-  are  left  to  mourn  in  its  result  the  loss  of 

carded  at  will,  and  "•  varied  to  each  vary-  one  who,  spile  the  erriiigs  of  human  na- 

ing  clime,''  with  a  rapidity  and  facility  ture,  was  the  pride  of  his  country  and  the 

which  has  no  parallel  but  in  the  pious  omament  of  his  kind— and  to  express 

versatility  of  Napoleon,  shouting   "  D  our  ahhorrence  of  that  savage  code  of 

Allah"  beneath  the  pyramids,  ud  con-  honor  which  has  consigned  so  much  of 

fessing  him  devoutly  at  Notre  Dame.  genius  and  greatness  to  the  grave.    The 

The  result  of  that  election,  proving  nation  has  made  numberless  sacrifices  to 

bow  powerful  is  an  organiation  for  evil,  this  fearful  code,  but  they  will  not  be 

has  made  many  of  his  predictions  matters  wholly  lost,  if  a  Christian  people  will 

of  history;  and  oouki  his  llfo  have  been  unite  to  sweep  from  socie^  this   relic 

spared,  with  what  terrible  energy  wodd  of  a  barbarous  age,  as  little  calculated  to 

be  have  portrayed  their  fotal  fiDfillment  promote  its  professed  object  as  were  tba 

In  the  restoration  of  this  party  we  luive  judicial  combat  and  the  burning  pbugln 

found  that  share,  to  test  the  guilt  or  innocence  of 

•«  Pardon  if  still  the  nurse  of  second  woe.'^  if!!f  51I!??'i^iv  r_      *          _,  ., 

It  IS  only  left  for  us  to  recovd  the  me- 

Tbe  President,  foisted  upon  us  to  suit  lancholy  fact,  that  in  a  lencontze  witk 

tbe  purposes  of  the  hour,  as  the  beggar  of  Thomas  Ritchie,  junior,  John  Hampden 

the  Arabian  Nights  was  made  an  empe-  Pleasants  received  a  mcutal  wound.    He 

ror  for  a  dajr,  has  well  sustained  the  part  lingered  for  several  days,  and  expired  on 

aasiffned  hmi.     With  a  pdicy  shaped  the  tnth  day  of  February,  1846,  afler  an 

\}y  toe  crude  dicta  of  an  irresponsible  exhibition  of  the  most  noble  fortitode, 

convention,  his  is  truly  a  war  administra-  patience  and,  we  believe  we  may  add, 

tion— war  without  and  war  within— the  Christian  resignatioo.    The  deep  gioom 

honor  of  the  country  has  been  maintained  which  hung  over  the  cify,  which  had  been 

bv  relinquishing  a  "^  clear  and  nnquestion-  the  theatre  of  his  fame,  measured  the 

able  title**  to  a  nation  whose  bayonets  loss  and  attested  the  sorrow  of  iu  people, 

bristle  on  every  strand,  and  whose  can-  A  mighty  concourse,  in  which  party  and 

vaes  whitens  every  sea— 4hat  we  might  sect  were  forgotten,  assembled  to  mourn 

wage  a  less  haxardons  contest  with  a  at  his  obsequies,  sind  drop  their  tears 

hajriess  country,  which  boasts  two  steaok*  upon  his  tomb, 

ships,  and  a  few  thousand  ill-clad  soldiers.  ,  . 

His  nationality  has  been  exhibited  by  the  "  ^^^,  ^^J  may  the  straneer  lingering  hcr«. 

creation  of  a  naUonal  deU ;  and,  under  Z^^C^^  ^"  f^^^J^^  •?»"*•  ^"Sht  repose : 

his  advice,  our  American  Congress,  in  tJ^  r*  ""1^!'!!^^ lln*^ 

Z'E^ss^^lt^:2rT^^^  ^crar;:rrh':;{i;'w\^^^^ 

toBnffland  aU  she  k)st  at  Bunker  HiU  On  such  as  wield  her  weapons;  be  had  kept 

ai^Yorktown!  Thewhitansss  of  hissofuai^d  thos  Ma 

Thus  far  have  we  traced,  imperfoetly,  o*sr  him  w^  X 
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BT  TH£  lUTHOR  07  NOTES  BT  THE  ROAD. 

''To  make  our  comitiy  loved,  oar  coon-  he  thinks  of  its  smoky  inland  cities- 
try  oa^t  to  be  lovelv."  This  fine  senti-  bustling  with  hundreds  of  thousands, 
nent  ocean  amid  the  rich  profusion  of  and  making  with  all  their  hands  cloth- 
flierated  thoughts  that  used  to  flow  from  in^  for  the  nations  of  the  world ;  be 
tkepeo  and  lips  of  Mr.  Burke.  His  eye  thinks  of  its  clustering  villages,  seated 
WIS  open  to  whatever  was  beautiful,  upon  [dains  waving  with  fi^itfulness ; 
both  in  the  material  world  and  in  the  he  thinks  of  the  r^ds  winding  among 
world  of  thoogbt  He  was  not  insenn-  the  hills,  so  as  to  conduct  the  traveler 
bfe  to  that  rich  harmony  which  exists  with  most  ease  and  comfort  from  town 
between  the  twa  Love  for  objective  to  village,  or  from  the  shore  far  on  to  the 
bsaotj  induced  love  for  what  is  beauti-  quiet  interior ;  but,  most  of  all,  he  thinks 
hi  or  elevated  in  thought  and  in  pur-  of  its  cfreen  hillsides,  on  which  great  an- 
pose.  In  the  boeom  of  every  well-dis-  cestral  oaks  are  gathering,  and  running 
po^  man,  we  believe  that  this  resuU  their  roots,  broadly  and  deeply  under  the 
will  necessarily  follow ;  but,  more  es-  smooth  grass  land,  and  spreading  out 
peciaDy  do  we  believe  that  the  more  a  strong  gnarled  branches  to  shelter  flocks 
eoontry  be  beautified,  the  more  intense  of  cattie.  Most  of  all,  he  thinks  of  wid^ 
will  be  the  feeling  of  its  people,  to  guard  lawns,  stretching  out  in  pleasing  sun- 
iti  booor  and  to  dierish  its  hope.  shine,  and  of  streams  gleaming  tbrooflh 

Hie  sentiment  of  Mr.  Burke  is  peca-  openings  in  the  wooa,  and  of  sluuied 
Ikriy  an  English  sentiment  It  is  both  pathways,  and  of  copses  rustling  with 
udeiatood  and  acted  upon.  Great  Bri-  game,  and  of  cottages  needed  in  the 
tun  is  loved  by  its  people,  and  as  it  shade  of  tall  forest  trees.  He  loves  to 
sBens  to  OS,  in  no  smaii  measure,  for  its  think  of  these  most,  since  his  tastes  have 
bvefineas.  Every^ndiere  the  Briton  bears  led  him  to  their  adornment  most ;  and 
aboot  with  him  that  strong  and  steady  having  adorned  them,  he  cannot  help 
8m!  fearless  love.  He  may  change  his  bat  think  of  them  lovingly. 
kibits,  his  name,  and  his  nature  ahnost.  The  English  are  beyond  all  others  a 
■  the  laiandB  of  Australia — he  may  lin-  rural  peopte.  They  love  the  hunt ;  no 
pr  for  rears  under  the  soft  skies  of  the  civilized  nation  loves  it  so  well.  Ther 
Utpe— ne  may  wcHrry  away  bis  stout  protect  it  by  law,  and  thev  have  made  it 
bgfisfa  frame  under  the  tropica]  influ-  venerable  and  respectable  by  custom. 
mem  at  Jamaica ;  or  be  may  change  co-  They  love  all  the  athletic  sports  of  the 
lor,  and  grow  hollow-eyed,  and  meagre,  country ;  above  all,  they  love  to  adorn 
irascible  under  the  fierce  suns  of    their  country  homes  and  landscape. 

1,  yet,  ever  through  it  all,  his  Have  they  not  in  this  chosen  the  best 
^  lean  homeward,  and  his  heart  way  to  make  their  country  lovely  ? 
for  that  little  cluster  of  islands  in  To  make  a  country  lovelv,  it  must  be 
which  lingers  in  his  imagination  beautified ;  and  how  shall  it  be  beautified  t 
and  beaotifal.  This  beauty,  or  Cities  may  be  built,  with  splendid  streets 
mness,  is  something  about  which  opening  a  wide  vista  through  them; 
hm  Innd,  or  their  hands,  mive  been  ac-  temples  or  churches  may  be  erected  with 
tiiu  increasMig  it  age  by  age,  year  by  centuries  of  toil ;  or  galleries  of  art  may 
year,  day  by  day.  So  it  has  becomethe  be  leathered  from  more  gifted  nations — 
■ore  Ins  own ;  and  so  it  is,  that  ho  loves  but  in  these  events  it  seems  to  us  that  love 
jl  and  cherishes  it  the  more.  He  for  the  individual  objects,  for  the  streets, 
oi  its  great  towns  lying  along  for  the  temples,  for  the  statuary,  is  separa* 
Ivwea,  bosy  with  trade,  and  sending  ble,  and  naturalW  ftom  that  of  eoontry. 
to  the  fefthest  waters  of  the  ocean ;    Any  one  or  all  of  the  same  objects  may  be 
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easily  produced   in  other  lands.      The  He  stands  upon  the  green  hill's  lighte^i 

street  wiU  offer  as  fine  a  vista  at  St.  brow, 

Petersburg  as  at  Dublin;   the   temple  And  sees  the  world  at  smiling  peace  belcw, 

may  have  as   gorgeous  a   vaulting  at  Hamlet  and  farm  — 

Venice,  as  on  Ludgate  Hill ;  the  statuary 

may  stand  as  well  on  its  pedestal  in  the  '^^  Frenchman's  country  attachrMii 

^llery  of  the  Vatican,  as  on  its  pedestal  ^longs  to  the  gaiety  and  glitter  of  ciuer, 

in  Buckingham  Palace.  ^  boasts  indeed  of  la  belle  Fmm,  Uu 

But  what  will  be  said  of  adaptation  of  ^^®  beauty  belongs  only  to  the  teeis  ar 

wood  to  a  particular  lawn,  of  cottage  to  vineyard,  as   supplying  the  hwmie?  of 

cliff,  of  a  sheet  of  water  to  a  particular  ^^®  capital,  and  to  the  stmny  heavens  as 

belt  of  copse?    Embellish  once  the  na-  ^^king  a  warm  and  gentle  canopy  fork 

tural  features  of  a  country,  and  the  em-  <lance,  and  his  sonff,  and  his  Iovc«. 

bellishment  becomes  a  part  of  the  coun-  .  '^^^  Itahan  and  Spaniard  dreams  a  wt 

try's  beauty,  having  an  agreement  and  '^^®  under  the  shadow  of  gorgeous  edi- 

harmony  with  its  climate,  and  soil,  and  ^cesi— looking  upon  Jiving  pictures  and 

outline,  that  can  no  more  be  established  ^P^aking  statuary  ;  and  the  Gennan  f{t- 

elsewhere  under  the  same  appearance,  ^^sthe  music  of  morning,  and  theo^vt. 

than  Adrian  could  transport  the  vale  of  ^^Y  ^^^  forest  boughs,  intiie  sounds  iV. 

Tempo  to  the  edge  of  the  Campagna.*  ^^^  .^^  has  mad©  so  wonderful  in  tk 

Would  it  not  then  seem  that  it  is  the  Pavilions  and  the  gardens  of  cities. 

surest  way  to  make  a  country  lovely,  to  ^^^  English  then  being  foremost  in  tfc? 

beautify  its  natural  features  ?  possession   and  exercise  of  a  rnraJ  la^?. 

We  notice  again  how  this  rural  trait  ^^^  *"  being,  as  a  nation,  inheritors  Iroo 

in  the  Briton's  love  of  country,  has  im-  ^hem— at  least  of  literature  and  langc*!?. 

Eressed  itself  upon  his  habitual  thought.  — ^®  inquiry  becomes  interesting,  a^  to 

;  runs  through  the  whole   of  English  ^^.^  ^^^  ^^^^^  moral  taste  maintaitsii* 

literature — a  bright,  rich  vein,  that  we  ^^'^tence  on  this   side  the  water.  ikI 

would  no  more  wish  to  see  withdrawn  or  what  are  the  means  of  its  promotion  iD-i 

diminished,  than  the  rural  beauties  them-  development.     Have  we  thus  far,  jm-J  .a 

selves  destroyed.     In  British  Chronicles  ^^'^  respect,  assimilated   to  the  m<^ 

of  old  day  it  shows  itself,  in  all  its  bal-  ^^^untry,  or  to  the  other  nations  of  Euixf^' 

lad  poetry,  and  forms  the  chiefest  charm  There  can  be  but  little  doubt,  that  unL. 

of  much  of  the   writing  of   our  time,  "^^'^in  a  very  recent  period,  if  at  all.  vs 

Even  now,  at  hand,  and  under  our  eye,  is  '"egard  was  had  to  a  cultivation— ^^t^^ 

this  illustrative  passage  from  the  passion-  "^^^ic  and  general— of  the  rural  feaiiii^ 

ate  poem  of  the  New  Timon : —  ^^  the  country.    It  was  but  natural  w 

Uoitoi^  ♦!.«   ..«.« I    k«-,    *  *  1     /         .1-       ^^pect  indeed  that  a  new  people,  cleanci: 
Behold^the  sun  !-how  stately  from  the    their  way  in    a  strange  world,  sksU 

Bright  from  God's  presence  comes    the  f^^ct  their  first  effort  to  the  achievetnm 

glorious  priest !  .  P^^^^on  and  mfluence,  without  any  par- 

Decked  as  beseems   the    mighty  one  to  ^^^^  regard  to  a  cultivation  of  *lho« 

whom  tastes  which  modify,  only  insenaWj  a* 

Heaven  gives  the  charge  to   hallow  and  *'  were,  the  general  character. 

illume  !  The  epoch,  however,  seems  to  be  ajv 

How  a«  he  comes,--through    the  Great  preaching,  if  not  already  reached,  in  lif 

Temple,  Earth,  older  states,  where  the  people  are  ftlnf 

Feals  the  rich  jubilee  of  grateful  mirth  !  back  upon  the  cultivation  of  such  ta.'^^ 

'SwrnKinr*""              odour.censers  as  a  means  of  enjoyment.    ADdthei^^a. 

Through  a.8l6d  glades  Air's  anthem-choru.     ,^1^^°  ^^  ^^,  ^^'^^^^  ^  ^"^^ 
ringing,  ^^^  ^^"™®  %  ^^^^  ^^om  Anglo-Sajcrn ao- 

'  While,  like  some  soul  lifted  aloft  by  love,  ^^^s^'^*  ^^^  the  gayer  and  more  extiO- 

High  and  alone  the  sky-lark  halts  above,  *  ^'®  attractions,  which  the  example  ol  Dt 

High,  o'er  the  sparkling  dews,  the  glitter-  pontinental  cities  offers  to  our  adopti-^a. 

ing  corn,  is  already  started. 

Hymns  his  frank  happiness  and  hails  the  Are  we  to  be  as  a  people,  lover?  •/ 

'"o''"  • cities,  with  their  festivities,  their  crow. ". 

•  The  Emperor  Adrian,  in  the  height  of  his  power,  buih  a  vast  villa  at  Tivoli— inirou  c: 
to  reproduce  in  it  all  the  beauties  he  had  seen  upon  his  many  iravels— among  odier  ili^^ 
the  Vale  ot  l/;|npe.  He  indeed  led  a  brook,  in  imitation  of  Peneus,  through  a  valit  j,  ^  • 
the  beauty  ol  Ihessaly  is  not  there. 
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wrV  ftaWfs,  their  fissipadons,  or  are  our  work,  which  would  teach  whoever  read, 

?^  desires  to  rest  in  the  open  conn-  that  the  business  of  improving  country 

ny^beaotified  by  oar  hands,  and  knit  to  estates,  and  of  making  them  beautiful, 

J^^^'ta  by  that  dearest  of  all  English  was  an  art ;  an  art  simple  indeed  in  its 

^Y*-^^  ?  rules,  but  an  art  to  be  studied  and  reflect- 

.  *n  index  of  the  tide  that  opinion  is  ed  upon ;  and  practiced,  if  practiced  at 

•^^  to  take  in  these  matters,  we  all,  with  great  circumspection,  and  more 

w»  with  hearty  good  will  the  second  ap-  than  all  con  amore, 

P^V^  ^^  Mr.  Downing^s  book  upon  Such  a  work   was,  essentially,  Mr. 

J™<^  Gardening— an   index   that  Downing's.    It  was  a  somewhat  bulky 

^^1  certainly,  a  h^thy  direction.  Un-  volume,  considering  that  it  was  upon  a 

^r^  appearance  of  the  first  edition  of  subject  before  untreated  of  in  the  country ; 

"T  ^^^  *  few  years  back,  we  are  not  but  its  size  did  not  prevent  the  millionaire, 

'j^  that  any  American  book  existed,  who  had  an  estate  to  embeUish,  from 

!™^was  devoted  to  the   subject  of  buying  it ;  nor  did  its  style  prevent  him 

f™'*!*  Gardening.    There  seemed  to  from  reading  it.    And  he  would  uncon- 

r^  gwjeral  apathy  m  regard  to  the  mat-  sciously  findfrom  it,  that  there  existed  in 

^^ll^rtainly,  so  &r  as  one  mig^t  judge  respect  to  the  art  a  certain  standard  of 

"'^^ny  litcaaiy  development.  beauty,  and  that  in  so  far  as  he  con- 

^few  men  of  taste,  m  the  neighbor-  formed  to  that  standard,  his  estate  would 

^  of  oar  cities,  and  along  the  shores  be  beautiful ;  and  that  in  so  far  as  he 

rp^eastern  lake  and  river  waters, had  differed  in  his  arrangements,  he  would 

'™jw  «t  an  early  period  built  nretty  re-  so  far  fall  short  of  beauty.     He  would 

'r^J^w  laid  out  lawns,  and  planted  find  perhap8,that  the  long  white  colonnade 

*^A?-'    "^^^^^  ^y  ^^^  looked  which  he  had  so  much  admired,  so  fiur 

^MniiriDgly,^U  they  were  regarded  from    being  in  the    proposed  situation 

?^'^^  extravagances  brought  home  beautiful,  would  be  only  a  gross   de- 

•^  foreign  tiivel,and  notto  be  criticised  formity. 

^^^  ^^  economic  principles.    As  There  chanced  to  be  some  very  credit* 

*''*«haccanmlated,  its  possessors  sought  ably  executed  wood-cuts  in  the  volume, 

Tr^^  for  its  manifestation.    The  which  presented  palpably  to  tihe  eye  the 

'^'°?™h  coontry-seat  would  naturedly  oc-  truths  that  might  have  escaped  the  in- 

•"^f  to  a  people  whose  reading  was  Eng-  different  observer,  under  the  old  form  of 

^°  ^ing.  Unfortunately,  in  too  many  type.    Pictures,  in    the    pictorial  age. 


'*  Ji'tthoat  any  appreciation  on  the  part  when  a  mere  wood-engraver  would  tmm 

^rti  o^rner  of  the  rural  life,  and  rural  the  taste  of  the  day. 

UL^  which  alone  eonld  make  it  de-  Mr.  Dowiiing's  book  became  a  fashion- 

"JJ*J^  The  consequence   was,  that  able  book;  happily  it  did  not  sufl^r  by 

'P^y^  city  houses  began  to  appear  in  the  event.    It  airected  fashionable  taste» 

"^wpthsof  the  country,  and  city  archi-  and  people  talked  of  lawns,  and  archi- 

^«e,wliichmight  have  been  creditable  traves,  and  mullions,  and  proprietiea  of 

'Q  its  irkee,  lost  aS  its  own  bcAUties  in  the  style,  who  never  heard  of  Vitruvius  or 

°^  ^toation,  besides  destroying  the  Mr.  Brown.    Critical  remarks  along  the 

^Qaneter  of  the  laikbcape  that  ky  about  Hudson  began  to  be  guarded  bv  a  sem- 

1  ^Msibly  some  strolnng  English  gar-  blance  of  connoisseurship,and  tnose  who 

^^Krwoold  be  secured  for  consultation,  had  estates  to  beautify  set  themselves  to 

^"^t  tt»  means  of  judging  of  the  success  work  in  earnest,  to  arrive  at  that  strange 

"^1  bif  plans  were  exceedingly  limited,  ^nis  faiuuB — good  taste.     With  Mr. 

H'w  kseir  the  right  standard  of  compari-  Downing  as  instructor,  they  were  sub- 

<|o, if w<A existed;  fewer  still, had  such  jected  to  certain  limits,  which  even  the 

jQCitionaiideaBof  theaft,a8tobe  able  man  familiar  with  no  books  but  day- 

'  jtHkie  of  a  plan  per  ae.  In  consequence,  books,  could  readily  understand. 

*  jtM^nt  was  hekl,  and  the  ftict  that  a  Enormities  in  architecture  began  to  be 

'^  oramden,  or  walks,  had  been  ar-  less  rare ;  in  short,  every  one  must  have 

^^ged  Qoder  the  supervision  of  a  British  seen  the   manifest  improvement  which 

.  e,  was  an  imprimatur  of  excellence.  has  taken  |dace  within  a  few  years  past ; 

It  is  needless  to  say  wluU  deformities  and  we  are  disposed  to  attribute  no  smsJl 

'^ow  out  of  saeh  a  state  of  things,  and  share  of  the  CT^it  of  this  change  to  the 

^ow  o|pcitoiie  WM  ika  Hf^wnance  of  a  books  of  Mr.  Downiiig* 
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His  treatise  embraces  historical  no-  over  most  parts  of  contuoental  Europe, 

tices,  a  consideration  of  the  beauties  of  Who,  that  has  wandered  through  the 

the  art,  ^e  management  of  plantations,  rich  alleys  of  the  Prater  at  Vienna,  or  of 

with  description  of  trees  andf  vines,  the  the  palace  gardens  at  Potsdam,  but  cher- 

management  of  ground  and  walks,  and  ishes  deep  and  abiding  love  for  the  forms 

finally,  observations  upon  rural  architec-  of  the  old  school  ? 

ture  and  embellishments.  The  Jardin  Anelais  is  essentially 

Merely  technical  landscape  gardening  irregular,  and  adapted,  of  course,  to  irre- 

is  a  thing  of  recent  date,  and  the  word  gular  surface.    As  such,  it  is  pecaliaiiy 

is  Englisn  only,  belonging  to  a  compara-  adapted  to  English  landscape.     Its  origin 

tively  late  epoch,     out  gardening,  as  as  an  art,  belongs  to  the  age  of  Qaeeo 

signifying  enrichment,  and    cultivation,  Anne.     It  had  been  shadowed  out  indeed 

making  beauties  of  the  landscape,  is  as  before.    Milton,*  in  the  time  of  Charles 

old  as  the  days  when  men  *Migged  a  ditch  U.,  had  written  of  its  beauties  ;  and  Ba- 

and  planted  a  hedge  "  in  Galilee  *y — ^nay,  con,  before  him,  had  hinted  at  the  possi- 

it  is  as  old  as  Eden  itself.    And  some  bility  of  making  more  beautiful  gardens, 

writer  has  beautifullv  spoken  of  man's  than  by  mere  Imots  of  foliage  and  ibnoal 

yearnings  towards  that  primal  garden  avenues.f     Every  one  is  familiar  with 

beauty.    The  memory  of  its  loveliness  Pope's  stinging  couplets,  in  ridicule  ol 

has  never  forsaken  him,  but  hangs  like  a  Sir  Vito's  taste,  and  whoever  has  a  love 

perfume  upon  his  soul.  for  the  subject,  may  derive  much  teoand 

In  every  age,  he  has  contrived  coun-  advice  from  a  new  reading  of  his  *  Wlnd- 
terfeits  of  Eden ;  in  Babylon,  the  king  sor  Forest.'  Addison,  too,  added  his  bap- 
made  hanging  gardens,  m  which  lofty  py  irony  to  the  satire,  and  the  result  wat^ 
trees  grew  far  over  the  houses  of  the  that  Sir  Vito'snoddingalleys,  and  the  labr- 
city ;  gardens  lay  near  unto  Jerusalem ;  rinths  of  Hampton  Court,  ce^tsed  to  be  too- 
and  not  until  its  city  had  fallen,  did  they  dels  of  the  gardening  taste, 
become  the  barren  places  they  are  now ;  In  those  oays,  Marlborough  achieved  hu> 
the  towns  of  Damascus  hold  a  lingering  victories  on  the  Continent,  and  had  gained 
existence  yet,  and  sweep  their  clustering  the  crowning  one  of  Blenheim,  when 
cypress  boughs  in  the  bright  waters  of  the  Parliament  of  Britain  voted  him  the 
Abana  and  ^arpar.  old  park  at  Woodstock  for  a  heritage. 

Though  the  old  villas  around  Rome  Scott's  novel  will  have  made  the  park 
are  wrecks,  and  the  temple  of  Adrian  has  famiUar  to  every  reader.  The  old  hoot- 
nothing  but  a  tiny  brook,  and  a  few  tall  ing  lodge  was  now  to  come  down,  and  a 
solitary  evergreens,  to  mark  it ;  though  palace  to  be  built,  and  lawns  opened,  and 
Bais  is  desolate,  and  where  the  stately  the  work  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Brown. 
empress,  the  guilty  mother,  sat  upon  He  was  a  clumsy  man,  but  gigantic  in 
Cape  Mysene,  in  her  gardens,  looking  on  his  schemes ;  and  there  is  now  in  the 
her  triremes  in  the  oay,  there  is  now  park  a  sheet  of  water,  which  might  be  tl^ 
nothing  but  the  stout  leaves  of  the  agave,  Thames  at  Richmond,  placed  there  bj 
and  a  few  wild  fig  trees — ^yet  the  old  his  labors.  An  elegant  bridge  of  a  him- 
love  of  gardens  is  hving ;  modem  villas  dred  feet  span,  was  thrown  over  its  na^ 
keep  up  stately  pretensions,  and  every-  rowest  pait,  and  there  are  fiummer  paril- 
where  people  crowd  over  the  lawns,  and  ions  in  the  buttresses,  approachaye  oolv 
luxuriate  in  the  shade  of  trees.  There  by  marble  steps  from  the  water,  iemin<{- 
never  was,  there  never  can  be,  a  people  ing  strongly  of  Venice, 
who  did  not  and  will  not  love,  in  some  Mr.  Brown's  jdans  were  not  after  tbe 
shape,  the  beauties  of  a  garden.  old  angular  method,  but  their  fault  va» 

Anciently,  it  appears  that  most  efforts  stiffness  and  lack  of  variety.     Nevertfae- 

toward  the  advancement  of   landscape  less,  he  acquired  a  princely  fortune,  in 

took  geometric  forms,  though  we  Iiardly  the  practice  of  his  art,  and  had  no  com- 

think    that  there  were  not  occasional  derable  rival,  until  the  time  of  Repton 

diversions  from  this  method.    Certainly  The  works  of  this  last  writer  upon  kod- 

some  remnants  of  the  old  villas  about  scape  gardening,  with  coloredilliifitn- 

Rome  would  indicate  a  great  variation  tions,  are  among  the  most  beautiful  thii^ 

from  this  style.      However  this  may  be,  of  the  kind  existing.    Mr.  LoadoiHa  kte 

we  are  very  loth  to  consider,  with  Mr.  distinguished  Encyclopedist,  ia  tbe  autivr 

Downing,  the  geometric  style  as  an  ex-  of  tbe  most  popular  English  workn  in 

ploded  style.    It  still  lives  flourishingly  reference  to  the  art 
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And  hue  H  is,  we  take  vp  the  enlMect  valnable  in  the  vdmne,  and  pass  firom  it 

with  Mr.  Downing ;  not  yielding  to  him  with  pleasure  to  what  the  author  is  pleas- 

coe  whit  in  love' of  the  bwutiea  of  which  ed  to  say  about  woods  and  wallcs. 

he  writea,  however   much  we  yield  to  And  first  of  woods  and  plantations; 

ham  in  oth^  things.     He  gives  us  a  what  can  be  made  of  them  in  adorning 

chi4iCer  upon  the  essentials  of  the  ait.  our  country  7    In  reply,  as  connected 

It  is  a  good  chapter  in  its  way,  and  covers  with  this  art,  nearly  everything. 

the  griKind,  as  weU  as  the  ground  can  be  Our  author,  in  speaking  of  plantations, 

eoveied  by  maxims  and  definitions.    He  keeps  up  the  distinction  between  the 

pves  OS  as  types,  the  graceful  and  the  picturesque  and  the  graceful.    Though 

picturesqae    school,  each   requiring  in  the  distinction  is  evident,  it  does  not  ap« 

Ifeir  development,  unity,  harmony,  and  pear  to  us  to  be  essential  to  a  nice  un- 

vinety.     We  do  not,  indeed,  consider  it  derstanding  or  appreciation  of  the  beau* 

eswmtisl  that  the  distinction  between  the  ties  of  wocMhind. 

pctmeeque  and  the  graceful  should  be  Discarding  then,  for  the  time,  this  dis- 

wainlained  either  in  treatise  or  in  prac-  tinction,  let  us  consider  what  landscape 

tiee.     Sdil  Mr.  D.  has  deariy  stated,  beauties  bdon^  to  trees,  and  what  are  tne 

awi  made  the  beauties  of  each  fully  ap-  means  of  their  development  upon  our 

pavent    And  he  has  as  clearly  demon*  sur&ce  of  country,  and  with  our  abund- 

sbatad  the  necessity  for  what  he  terms  ant  sylva, 

maitf  and  variety-lthings  which  must  At  the  outset,  a  very  great  difference 

be  comprehended  by  a  man  of  taste  in  is  apparent  between  the  condition   of 

the  matter  on  mece  suggestion,  and  which,  things  in  England,  from  which  we  derive 

we  fear,  a  man  without  taste  could  not  the  rules  and  practices  of  this  art,  and 

be  BMde  to  comprehend  by  a  folio  of  de-  the  condition  of  things  with  us,  where,  in 

■onatrati  ve  anaJysis.  common  with  Mr.  Downing  and  every  man 

Bat  let  us  inquire  what  is  this  art,  es-  of  taste,  we  are  hoping  to  see  the  ait 

asntiaUT  thus  reduced  to  nice  and  deter-  engrafted.    In  Great  £itain,  the  land, 

■inate  laws  7    What  is  this  Jardm  An^-  and  by  consequence  the  management  of 

giaUj  which  has  now  its  representative  landscape,  is  in  the  hands  of  men  of 

abovt  all  the  Courts  of  Europe ;  this  na^  wealth,  whose  education  induces  love  fdr 

taral  style  of  English  Gardening,  which  cultivating  boauty  in  nature,  and  whose 

Manga  to  the  little  yard  by  a  laborer's  means  enable  th^  to  accomplish  it  on  a 

cottage,  and  as  much  to  the  estate  of  his  grand  scale. 

Gnoe  of  Athol  7  With  ua,  on  the  contrary,  the  land- 

h  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  define,  scape  is  in  the  hands  of  those  possessing 

Mr.  D.  has  wisely  avoided  the  attempt,  little  wealth,  who  cultivate  the  land  for 

yet  iKNie  can  leave  his  book  without  a  a  livelihood.    At  the  same  time,  it  must 

vcfy  dear  ideaof  what  this  art  of  modem  be  remembered,  that  the  mere  parks  in 

y-^F4f«p^  Gardening  essentially  is.    If  Engluid  bcmr  but  a  small  proportion  to 

we  were  lo  hazard  tSe  trial  of  defining,  tiie  amount  of  surface  which  is  under 

we  woald  say  it  was  the  art  of  making  constant  cultivation ;  and  that  the  nice 

Mttnral  landscape  beautiful.    It  may  be  taste  which  the  English  possess  in  rural 

saggested  that  landscape  is  by  nature  matters  is  as  apparent  in  the  manage- 

heaotifol,  which  is  certainly  as  true  as  ment  of  cultivated  property,  as  in  the 

that  it  can  at  times  be  made  more  beauti-  management  of  the  merely  ornamental 

foi  by  art,  and  it  is  this  excess  of  beauty  portions  of  the  estate.    Tlie  hedges,  the 

the  ait  under  notice  claims  to  produce,  gates,  the  belts  of  trees,  the  laborer's  cot- 

aad  it  is  in  its  production,  that  it  claims  tages  with  their  gardens,  all  bear  impress 

a  rational  triumph.  of  the  same  hand  that  conducts  the  ap- 

We  might  say  again,  employing  the  proacb-way,  through  its  magnificent  en- 
Greek  term,  that  it  consisted  in  the  {cstht'  trance,  over  rolling  park-land,  to  the  ba- 
arrangement  of  natural  grounds;  ronial  mansion,    ffar  in  the  fiarm-land 
ailOT  aJl  it  is  but  a  silly  work  to  at-  proper,  with  all  its  little  beauties,  is  util- 
pt  definition  of  what  can  be  made  ity  sacrificed  to  appearance ;  any  one 

meh  wan  plain    by  illustration ;  and  who  is  familiar  with  the  immense  product 

Jwooe  it  is,  tnat  we  consider  the  chapter  of  their  land  must  be  convinced  of  this, 

an  ti»  beaitties  and  essentials  of  the  art.  Indeed  it  is  generally  true,  that  where 

in  the  book  before  us,  one  of  the  least  cultivation  is  highest,  there  is  most  of 

*  A  hard  Eoglitb  word,  derived  from  the  Greek  word,^ofAaf|  "  to  please/*  or  rather 

perlsaps,  from  a^3avofi4Uy  *'  delicately  to  perceive."  ^ 
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landscape  beauty.    Who  has  not  heard  dell,  which  would  not  be  available  for 

of  that  view  from  Richmond  Hill — cover*  tillage :    could  the  oldest  professor  of 

Ing  the  gardens  of  the  neighborhood  of  landscape  gardening  arrange  it  better  for 

the  metropolis,  with  the  Thames  winding  beautiful    effect  ?      Perhaps,    however, 

silverly  among  them  ?    No  part  of  Eng-  with  a  uniform  surface,  and  with  no  un- 

land  is  more  destitute  of  rural  beauty,  tillableland,he  chooses  to  scatter  it  about, 

and  in  a  lower  state  of  cultivation,  than  In  that  event  he  will  naturally  wish  a 

a  large  portion  of  the  county  of  Durham,  belt  to  shelter  his  fields  from  Dortbem 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Dartmoor  winds.    Mr.  Repton  could  not  imagine  a 

forest  in  Devonshire,  of  the  heaths  of  better  disposition.    He  will  wish  a  shel- 

Derbyshire,  and  of  the  yet  undrained  ter  in  each  of  his  fields  for  season  of  pa»- 

fens  of  Lincolnshire.    Neatness  and  or-  ture,  or  if  his  pasture  land  is  distinct,  he 

der  are  essential  to  the  beauty  recogtiiz*  will  wish  it  to  have  its  quota  of  shade, 

ed  by  the  art  we  are  considering,  and  For  this  purpose,  be  will  leave  such  trees 

thorough  cultivation  is  always  attended  as  seem  to  be  strongest,  he  will  lea^e 

by  those  elements  of   beauty.      They  them  upon  gentle  eminences,    he    will 

may  exist  indeed, as  in  Belgium  and  Hoi-  leave  them  very  certainly  about  the  brook, 

land,  without  the  more  attractive  features  where  his  cattle  go  al  noontide  to  drink, 

of  landscape,  but  in  both  these  cases,  it  is  and  to  bathe  their  limbs.  Could  Mr.  Cres- 

owing  very  much  to  uniformity  of  sur-  wick  fancy  a  better  picture,  or  Mr.  Gilpin 

&ce.    Every  one  will  recur,  in  this  con-  ever  have  contrived  a  better  situation  of 

nection,  to  the  rich    landscape  in  the  wood?    And  those  proud  old  single  trees, 

neighborhood  of  the  city  of  Boston,  per-  which  the  farmer  leaves  here  and  there, 

haps  the  most  richly  tilled  district  in  the  hoping  by  and  by  for  ship-knees :    aro 

Union.  there  any  more  lieautiful  objects  in  any 

It  is  then  apparent  that  thorough  cul-  landscape  7    And  the  thinning  of  some 

tivation  is  no  foe  to  a  pursuit  of  the  art  young  thicket,  in  the  hope  that  the  trees 

under  notice.    This  fact  is  of  vast  im-  may  shoot  out  lateral  branches  for  timber, 

portance,  in  furthering  an  encourage-  is  it  not  the  very  thinning   that  Mr. 

ment  of  the  art  in  this  country.     We  Downing  would  advise  upon  principles  of 

wish  that  Mr.  Downing  had  given  more  taste  ?    indeed  it  is  true  that  the  parks  of 

prominency  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  as  England  are  in  many  instances  the  most 

influencing  in  the  strongest  way  tliose  in  protitablo  part  of  a  nobleman's  estate. 

whose  keeping  our  landscape  lies.     We  And  the  more  the  disposition  of  wood  w 

wish  that  he  had  demonstrated  more  forci-  conformable  to  the  rules  of  picturesque 

bly  the  truth,  that  the  order  essential  to  or  graceful  grouping,  the  better  timber 

perfect  cultivation,  is  one  of  the  boldest  does  it  make. 

features  of  the  art  of  making  landscape        Again,  our  farmer  of  small  means,  will 

beautiful,  and  that  the  unity,  and  harmony,  wish  his  fruit  trees.    Prudence  will  tell 

and  variety,  of  which  he  speaks,  are  ne-  him  to  put  his  orcharding  near  his  door, 

cessary,  every  one  of  them,  to  a  full  de-  Perhaps  he  will  arrange  it  immediately 

velopment  of  the  agricultural  resources  around  his  house.    If  he  wishes  some 

of  any  particular  mstrict.    It  is  in  an  fruit,  he  perhaps  trains  the  limbs  of  a 

economic  view  that  the  subject  must  be  favorite  peach  or  apricot  upon  the  walls 

Presented  to  our  landholders ;  not  in  that  of  his  cottage ;  it  has  the  same  element* 
igher  economic  view,  which  recognizes  of  beauty — that  3rielding  fruit-bearer — 
the  cultivation  of  the  sentiment  of  beauty,  with  the  Gloire  de  France,  beside  furnish- 
as  one  of  the  noblest  pursuits  of  which  ing  him  with  grateful  supplies  for  his 
the  human  soul  is  capable;  but  there  table.  He  will  plant  a  cherry  at  hit 
must  be  such  a  view  of  the  subject  pre-  door,  that  the  birds  may  be  frigiited  by 
sented  as  will  satisfy  landholders  that  the  noise  of  his  children ;  perhaps  he  will 
their  crops  shall  be  nothing  less,  though  plant  beside  it  a  favorite  apple  that  he 
their  farm  is  ten  times  as  beautiful.  may  guard  it  with  care ;  may  be  \\fi  will 
And  here  we  come  back  to  that  great  have  j>ut  down  a  slip  of  a  grape-vine  in 
featureoflandscapebeauty— wood.  Every  the  nch  earth  at  its  root,  and  the  vioff 
farmer  must  have  his  patch  of  woodland,  grows  and  clambers  from  apple  to  cherry. 
It  will  be  most  profitably  situated  near  and  hangs  down  in  festoons,  that  in  sum- 
bis  house ;  thus  he  will  have  a  cottage  mer  are  green  with  new  tendrils  playii^ 
near  a  wood.  For  surface  he  would  pre-  among  the  golden  and  the  cnmson  fruit 
fer  that  it  should  occupy  some  steep  hill  of  the  trees,  and  that  in  autumn  are  tense 
side,  some  rocky  height,  or  some  rough  with  the  weight  of  purple  dusters,  wbeo 
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the  fruit  trees  ImTe  nothing  but  lesves.  the  winter  be  without  its  green  things  to 

b  there  higber  beautj  tlnn  this  kid  tell  of  greenness  coining  again :  for  the 

flown  in  the  treatises  ?  fir,  or  the  ivy  vine,  or  the  graceful  pine* 

As  for  sylvan  variety,  can  he  not  bring  may  throw  their  cheerful  shadows  over 

home  firom  the  wood  a  laorel  (ktUmia  u^  the  snow,  or  may  look  with  an  eye  of 

tifoiiM^)  and  plant  it,  and  after  a  time  a  promise  into  the  cottage  window — pro> 

loot  of  privet,  or  a  fragrant  clethcea  (al'  mise  of  birds — promise  of  a  new  time  of 

wfoiia)^  or  tint  most  sweet  of  our  wood  flowers — ^promiae  of  warmth  again — prcH 

floweis,  the  aialia  ?    Can  he  not  put  out  mise  that  the  nakedness  shall  not   be 

a  apmce,  or  a  fir,  and  will  their  beauty  be  always,  but  that  God,  in  his  own  time, 

Isn,  that  he  finds  them  upon  his  own  shall  bring  again  ''  seed-time  and  bar* 

groands  ?  vest" 

What  country  presents  a  richer  flora—  Whoever  is  a  lover  of  trees,  and  culti- 

a  richer  sirav  of  foliage  from  which  to  vates  the  love,  will  hardly  fail  to  attain^ 

choose  ?    Wnile  through  all  the  gardens  in  the  grounds  of  his  residence,  to  some 

and  pleasure-grounds  of  England,  they  sottof  rural  beauty.    The  old  avenue, 

cherish  with  utmost  care  our  beautiful  though  in  many  instances  noble,  is  now 

varieties  of  laurel,  from  the  dwarf,  poi-  nearfy  discarded ;  but,  however  phuated, 

soBous  kahnia,*  tluU  infects  our  pasture  wood  must  have  its  charms.    And  we 

kad,  to  the  magnificent  flowering  rtKxio-  think  we  have  shown  that  the  natural 

dsndwio,  aad  the  azalias  of  every  cdor,  disposition  of  agricultural  economy  would 

IPS  leave  tbem  in  their  swamps,  and  their  sustain  the  maxims  of  writers  upon  the 

rough  places  upon  the  hills.    No  sylva  art. 

can  equal  our  own,  in  the  varieties  of  The  great  surface  of  country  over 

men;  and  we  have  an  array  of  finost  co*  which  our  labor  is  difllused, f<^ids  at  the 

Mrs  inAoturan,  which  is  the  wonder  of  the  same  time  nicety  of  cultivation,  and  at^ 

•astern  wofkL    They  are  all  available  by  tention  to  the  more  availaUe  features  of 

the  humblest  landholder  of  our  country,  woodland  beauty  which  we  have  design 

What  more  common,  or  more  beautiful,  nated.    But  American  farmers  are  every 

than  the  red  branches  of  the  sumac,  ot  day  learning  that  the  best  economy  is  to 

the  scarlet-tipped  leaves  of  the  maple,  or  cultivate  a  small  &rm  well,  rather  than  ft 

the  berries  of  the  bitter  sweet  vine,  or  the  large  farm  indifferently;   and    as  this 

dera  crimsom  of  the  winter-Utten  ash  ?  opinion  gains  ground,  we  may  hope  to 

Verr  little  snr&ce  will  suffice  to  dis-  see  more  of  the  beauties  developed  which 

ey  all  this  variety.    They  may  be  com*  belong  to  our  country. 

ed  in  the  half-acre   at  one's  door.  Our  author  has  full  and  valuable  chap* 

Tifeere  may  be  the  light  spray  of  the  birch  ters  upon  the  habits  of  our  native  forest 

tree,  late  starting  in  spring,  but  by  and  by,  trees.    This  b  a  most  interesting  sub> 

as  the  davs  grow  warm,  hanging  out  its  ject,  and  one  which  possibly  we  may,  at 

meeful  bods ;  there  may  be  the  gloesy-  some  future  time,  consider  by  itself.    A 

leaved  white-barked  poplar,  feeling  the  word  or  two,  however,  now,  upon  those 

itm,  gush  of  Boothem  air,  and  putting  on  which  may  be  made  profitable,  while  they 

lis  white  drees,  before  the  snow  is  gone  will  add  to  the  attractions  of  any  country 

from  under  the  nortbmn  shadows ;  £ere  residence. 

■a)  he  the  ash-tree,  blossoming  early  in  Foremost  among  these,  is  the  sugar 

haavy  red  and  speckled  tufts ;  Uiere  may  maple  (Acer  Saccoarinum),  now  extent 

be  the  maple,  bursting  out  in  spring  in  sively  cultivated  in  many  parts  of  the 

flowers,  that  wear  the  colors  of^  its  last  Union,  yielding  abundant  returns.     A 

look  in  autumn ;  there  may  be  the  dog-  beautiful  tree  in  itself,  it  ciSSen  in  general 

wood^  reluctant  to  bud,  and  leafing  out  aspect,  when  planted  in  sugar  groves,  no 

late,  b«t  afterwards  redeeming  its  sloth  inconsiderable  addition  totbo  rural  attiac- 

by  broad  white  flowers,  and  when  they  tions  of  any  residence.    Nor  is  it  essen- 

have  &Uen,  turning  <m  a  sudden  its  green  tial  to  its  success  that  it  be  (Wanted  in 

Isavcs  into  so  many  tongues  of  flame ;  right  lines,  or  equidistantly ;  nor  will  an 

aad  the  oak,  latest  starts  of  all,  yet  re-  intermingling  of  other  trees  to  vary  the 

tatwBg  its  leaves  after  the  color  is  gone,  outline,  barm  in  any  way  its  productive 

'  rustling  its  little  white  storm  ban-  properties, 

in  the  middle  of  winter.    Nor  shall  There  is  beside,  the  hickory  nut,  oflleiw 


*  A  •omII  variety,  sometimes  callsd  sheep  laurel,  said  to  be  poisonous,  if  eaten  bv 
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tng   its  anmial  tribate,   the  battemnt,  beauty  even  in  the    natonl    worid,  is 

the  chestnut,  and  the  whole  range  of  for-  looked  npon  sospicioosly ;  he  must  have 

est  fruits.  a  bad  heart. 

But  we  will  not  believe  that  this  kind  Our  country  is  as  rich  in  vines  as  in 
of  reasoning  is  necessary  with  most,  to  trees..  There  is  that  richest  of  all,  the 
prevail  upon  them  to  plant  trees.  Who  Virginia  creeper  (Ampelopsis  Hederar 
that  has  ever  thrown  off  the  restraints  of  ceaj,  rarely  seen  in  Europe,  but  with  us 
city  life,  for  ever  so  little  a  space,  does  waving  from  the  branchesof  every  forest, 
not  love  them,  as  companions  and  as  green  as  the  menest  tree  in  summer, 
friends  7  Above  all,  who  that  has  spent,  and  growing  like  a  coil  of  flame  in  au- 
or  is  to  spend,  his  life-time  among  rural  tumn.  There  is  the  English  ivy,  unfor- 
objects,  but  regards  and  cherishes  these  tunately  not  abundant  at  the  north,  but 
noblest  ornaments  of  nature  ?  Who  has  adorning  many  an  old  mansion  of  our 
not  pleasant  recollections  of  lingering  in  middle  States.  Our  author  mentions  it  as 
their  shadows,  or  hopes  of  stretching  growing,  unprotected,  as  far  north  as 
himself  in  the  heats  of  noon-tide  under  Hudson,  and  we  have  ourselves  seen  it 
them?  ^Ave,  be  sticking  in  a  tree,  above  Inverness,  in  the  Highlands  of 
Jock,"  said  the  old  laird  of  Dumbiedikes,  Scotland ;  there  can  be  no  doubt,  there- 
on his  death-bed,  to  his  son,*  ''  it  will  be  fore,  that  with  some  care  of  acdimation, 
growing,  when  yeVe  sleeping."  it  may  be  made  common  in  New  Eng^ 

Plant  vour  steep  hill  siaes ;  plant  your  land.    And  who  that  has  a  home  to  make 

rocky  dells ;  plant  where  the  plough  can-  beautiful,  will  not  make  trial  of  this  ever- 

not  go,  or  tiie  scythe.    Or,  if  you  are  in  green  climber  ? 

a  wooded  country,  let  your  wood  stand.  There  are,  besides,  the  honey-suckles, 

where  tillage  would  be  impracticable ;  and  creepers,  and  climbing  rose,  which 

leave  Unes  of  division ;  leave  breastwork  would  make  sweet  a  cottage  in  a  wilder- 

against  the  winds ;  leave  a  forest  lee  for  ness.    Or  if  the  mere  economist  must  see 

your  cottage.  his  moneved  profit  in  the  venture — ^lo,the 

We  must  not  forget  vines.    They  are  parent  of  vines — the  grape-bearer  !    It 

not  mnch'loved  among  us.    Our  cottages  may  hang  from  his  porch,  it  may  climb 

being  of  wood,  they  promote  decay  where  upon  his  roof,  and  it  will  give  shade  and 

they  clamber.  beauty  and  fruit. 

We  remember  vears  a^,  a  favorite  old  No  single  feature  contributes  so  much 

vine,  that  covered  with  its  twines,  every  to  the  charm  of  the  English  cottages  as 

pillar  and  projecting  cornice  of  a  familiar  their  vines,  and  one  will  hardly  find  a 

porch.    It  shaded  it  in  summer,  so  that  laborer's  home  in  the  rural  districts  of 

It  was  a  pleasant  lounging-place  in  the  England,  but  is,  as  in  the  olden  day, 
heats  of  afternoon,  and  we  came  to  love 

its  grateful  leaves,  as  we  loved  the  roof  Quite  o*ercanopied  with  lush  woodbine, 

that  sheltered  us.    And  though  its  beauty  With  tweet  musk-roses,  and  with  eglantine, 
was  gone  in  winter,  it  came  again  as 

soon  as  summer  made  it  needful,  as  if  It  is  rare  to  find  a  country  house,  of 

Providence  had  made  it  watchful  of  our  whatever    sort,    without   its    climbers, 

wishes.    But  the  porch  dampened  and  They  give  it  a  home  air;  the  care  with 

mouldered  under  its  influence,  and  the^  which  the  twining  tendrils  are  put  aside 

went  forth  to  pull  down  the  vine.     It  was  from  the  lattice,  that  the  opening  win- 

a  sad,  sad  sight,  to  see  them  pulling  oflT  dow  may  not  harm  it ;  the  delicate  lit- 

the  tendrils  where  they  had  clasp^  so  tie  aids,  of  strings  or  twi^,  guiding  the 

long ;  it  clung  hard,  and  let  go  its  hold  un-  vine  out  of  harm^  way — aU  speak  for  the 

willingly,  but  it  had  its  revenge,  for  with  purity  of  the  humble  occupants.    When 

the  vine,  the  beauty  of  the  place  was  will  American  ladies  add  to  the  graces  of 

destroyed.  their  character,  by  such  pursuits?  When 

But  fortunately,  humanity  is  now  ripen-  will  they  take  a  pride  in  adding  to  the 

ing  to  a  proper  sense  of  such  beauties,  attractions  of  their  homes,  by  such  sweet 

and  a  litttle  added  expense  is  counted  devices?    Nor  is  country  residence  es- 

well-bestowed  in  cherishment  of  loved  sential  to  cultivation  of  this  branch  of 

and  familiar  natural  objects.    The  Van-  art.    Very  little  ground  will  nourish  a 

dal  spirit  is  dying,  and  the  man  who  trumpet  creeper,  a  monthly  honey-suckle, 

would,    without     provocation,    destroy  a  clustering  flowered  rose,  or  a  jasmine. 

•  Scott's  Mid-Lothian. 
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In  makiiig  home  thus  more  attractive,  Somersetshire  have  retained  all  their  fer- 
wiD  not  ita  joys  be  purer  and  higher  ?  tility,  and  produced  annually  the  finest 
Are  not  such  attractions  needed  in  the  crops  of  hay,  without  heii^  cidtivated 
eoontry,  that  every-day  attention  and  for  a  long  series  of  years.  The  Ameri- 
watchfnlnees  may  relieve  quietude  7  And  can  agriculturist,  who  wishes  a  pleasant 
tie  they  not  needed  in  towns,  to  keep  scene  at  his  door,  may  well  afibra  to  take 
one's  sonl  familiar  with  the  richness  of  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  have  around 
nature's  provisions,  and  to  wean  from  fes-  his  residence  his  permanent  grass  land, 
tivities,  and  to  prompt  by  a  voice,  uttered  Or  if  it  be  from  natural  obstacles  unfit 
in  the  fragrance  of  the  flowers— to  thank-  for  the  scythe,  nothing  can  be  more  (hc- 
fnlneM?  tures<}ue  (and  we  use  the  word  in  no 

Bat  we  come  now  to  fields,  and  walks,  techmcai  sense,)  than  his  flocks  feeding, 
attl  water.  The  arrangements  of  great  or  his  cattle  loitering  within  sound  of 
pa^  and  lawns  will  always,  in  this  coun-    home. 

try,  thank  heaven !  belong  to  a  very  few.  In  the  old  way  of  gardening,  terrace 
Not  that  we  do  not  love  uiem,  and  have  upon  terrace  was  to  be  built ;  and  they 
not  feh  our  souls  rapt  into  a  strange  have  their  beauties.  Versailles  is  proof  of 
ecstasy  of  feeling,  in  wandering  for  hour  this,  whose  terraces  and  clipped  hedges 
uoD  boor,  under  the  huge  odes  of  the  have  made  the  name  of  Le  iHotre  as  fa- 
Soyal  Okl  Park,  at  Woodstock.  Yet  we  mous  as  that  of  Louis  XIV.,  his  patron, 
bave  better  things  in  place  of  them  *,  and  The  terrace  is  oftentimes  a  pretty  addi- 
one  is,  social  equality ;  and  another  is,  just  tion  to  a  Uttle  out^f-town  yilla,  and  they 
division  of  property,  so  that  brother  is  not  may  be  be  made  to  relieve,  or  cover  up, 
•St  against  brother;  and  another  is,  a  some  strange  natural  defect  of  surface, 
■mpie  executive  of  power,  that  does  not  The  aim,  however,  should  be  with  us 
require  iouiense  lands  to  ennoble  its  simplicity,  as  more  adapted  to  general 
fanctioos,  nor  royal  splendor  to  awe  its  means  of  improvement,  and  safest  from 
■■biects.  empiricism. 

There  are,  however,  many  country  Keferrin^  back  to  American  farm-Ufe, 
Boos  with  OS,  who  have  broad  fields  to  this  simplicity  will  accord  with  it  in  eveiy 
beaatify.  Of  surface,  we  have  in  Ame-  respect  The  house  is  guarded  by  no 
lica  every  variety ;  eeneraUy,  however,  senes  of  terraces  and  steps — it  is  upon  a 
fi  luger  and  more  m>wing  outline  than  slight  eminence,  and  a  path  conaucts, 
EngiiBh  surface.  We  have  much  ex-  amid  trees  and  shrubs,  to  tne  door.  The 
eeedingiy  rocky  surface ;  of  this  our  au-  turf,  of  the  softest  kind — white  clover 
thor  says  little.  But  art  may  step  in  will  furnish  the  best  food  for  his  bees, 
bete,  to  caat  her  mantle  over  die  rough  The  shrubs  supply  honey  from  their  flow- 
free  of  nature,  and  the  rocks  may  have  ers,  when  the  grass  is  mown.  The  ap- 
tbflir  vines,  or  be  covered  with  the  shade  proach  winds  easily  from  the  door,  avoid- 
of  woodland.  Alteration  of  surface,  in  ing  hillock,  and  tree,  and  soft  ground, 
■ay  ooonderable  degree,  seems  to  us  ex-  graceful  in  its  line,  and  the  easiest  for  hia 
eeedinfliv  hazardous  emplojrment  Nap  cattle.  The  httle  field  it  may  lie  through, 
tore  will  not  be  trifled  with ;  attempt  to  with  its  clump  of  trees,  its  inequalities 
oooipel  her,  and  she  will  give  you  cold  of  surface,  will  serve  as  pasture  ground 
looks.  She  most  be  won  to  smiles,  like  for  some  favorite  animal.  The  fence 
■any  another  dame,  by  flattering  even  that  incloses  the  patch  of  shubber^  at 
her  apparent  defects.  the  door,  is  a  low  hedge  of  thorn,  or  it  is 

As  tovching  the  pursuits  of  American  made  up  of  branches  of  the  flowering 
awntry  residents,  it  seems  proper  to  in-  shrubs  themselves,  connected  by  a  single 
^re  how  &r  the  practices  of  agriculture  barrier  of  trellised  poles. 
aie  at  variance  with  the  art  of  hndscape  Ground,  in  itself,  can  appear  in  no 
lEardenin^,  in  respect  of  surface.  Plougn-  way  more  beautiful  than  under  a  rich 
ii  bad  IS  not  a  very  pleasant  object  to  green  sod ;  extend  it  as  you  will,  diversi- 
the  eye,  but  most  farmers  retain  some  ly  its  sur^ce  as  you  will,  curtail  it  aa 
poftioo*  oi  their  &nns  always  under  ^ou  will,  still  its  chiefest  beauty  must  be 
«•«•;  indeed  it  is  doubtful  if  grass  its  simplest — fresh  verdure.  It  may  have 
Lsd,  by  repMted  top-dressings,  and  oc-  its  little  openings  for  flowers,  its  walka 
caannal  hanowings,  does  not  sustain  ita  trailing  over  it,  the  black  shadows  of  trees 
productive  qualities  better  than  by  pe-  lying  on  it,  or  the  more  welcome  shadow 
fiodical  ploughinga.  It  is  very  certain  of  a  great  rock,  still  its  greenness  is  its 
•ooM  of  the   richest  meadows  of    beauty.    To  produce  this,  there  must  be 
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richness  of  soil,  the  best  grasses,*  and  for  exotics,  and  you  have  destroyed  the 
implements,  there  are  needed  only  the  chann  of  the  spot.  Nature  will  not  bar 
scythe  and  the  roller.  At  best,  we  be-  tamely  such  affront.  Yon  may  gather 
lieve  it  to  be  impossible  in  this  country  op  the  fallen  leaves,  yon  may  lay  down 
to  equal  the  velvety  appearance  of  Eng-  a  modest  foot-way,  and  throw  over  the 
lish  lawns,  either  in  point  of  smoothness  brook  a  rural  bridge,  and  you  mar  re- 
or  greenness.  The  difference  must  be  move  the  broken  branches,  but  if  yoa 
attributed  to  the  moisture  and  evenness  would  not  ruin  quite  the  air  of  the  spot. 
of  the  island  temperature.  spare  the  wild  noney-suckles— none  of 

Different  surfaces  will  require  totally  your  daffodils  can  make  their  places 
different  treatment ;  our  author  covers  good — spare  the  white  tufts  of  the  anem- 
some  of  these  differences  under  one  or  one,  spare  the  long-leaved  blue  Tiolpt. 
other  of  his  two  distinctions  of  style,  spare  the  mosses  that  speckle  the  hiG 
Still,  with  whatever  of  maxim  or  book  side,  they  are  better  there  than  ill  vour 
illustration,  true  landscape  beauty  will  cultivated  grasses, 
assert  its  rights,  and  yield  itself  in  smiles,  In  by  far  too  many  instances  in  onr 
only  to  a  suitor  who  brings  an  eye  of  country,  a  great  range  of  gravel  wdki  is 
taste  to  the  wooing.  A  rolling,  compa-  laid  out,  without  any  proper  esliin^e  of 
ratively  even  surface,  may  be  treated  the  labor  necessary  to  sustain  them  in 
literally  by  rule,  and  produce  rich  effects,  order,  and,  after  a  few  years,  the  weeiis 
just  as  the  fisher  boy  may  take  a  dozen  of  thrust  through,  and  the  turf  nnw  over 
roach  or  dace  in  some  open  meadow,  by  the  side — the  order  that  is  essential  tn 
following  simply  the  directions  of  the  the  effect  is  gone.  The  shrubs  are  dd- 
Angler's  Guide.  But  throw  into  the  sur-  trimmed,  the  creepers  run  wiW,  and  yoa 
face  a  bold  cluster  of  rocks,  a  deep  dell,  are  disagreeably  impressed  with  the  po*7f 
a  scraggy  thicket,  a  shelving  bank,  and  skeleton  of  art  that  nature  is  Xrfm  ^ 
the  ganiener  wiU  find  his  rules  plajdng  clothe.  It  should,  therefore,  be  a  pnnn- 
him  truant,  and  the  quickness  of  nis  own  pie  with  every  country  improver--aD«i  il 
eye,  and  the  resources  of  his  own  ima-  is  not  an  unsafe  principle,  whatever  a? 
gination  tasked  to  the  utmost,  and  find  the  purpose — to  plan  no  more  than  can 
uiem  yielding  him  after  all  broken  eflfect  be  thoroughly  maintained. 
Just  so  the  fisher  boy,  wandering  by  some  Mr.  Downing  has  stated  as  one  ptnd 
wild  brook,  with  reel  and  rod  hunting  the  principle  of  success,  the  recognitioc  of 
speckled  trout,  will  find  the  throws  taught  art  feut  there  is  great  art  in  not  bein^^ 
him  in  his  book  tangling  his  Une  in  every  too  artful.  If  there  seems  no  fitness  .a 
shrub,  and  his  flies  that  should  skip  the  the  dispositions  of  art,  they  will  pro^? 
ripples,  draggling  the  rough  stones  :  so  only  burlesque ;  and  so  far  as  fitnes  i? 
he  will  put  away  his  formulas,  and  try  evident,  they  will  charm  even  the  ^ 
every  resource  of  his  ingenuity,  and  taught  eye.  Extravagance  is  not  esi^o* 
after  all,  go  home  with  an  empty  pan-  tial  to  success  in  landscape  garden.r?: 
nier.  wealth  is  not  essential.    A  true  ta^e  ^^^ 

Take  the  walks  in  a  lawn ;  they  are  the  art,  can  be  as  truly  devekmed  ^^^ 
led  here  and  there  to  show  richest  views  a  small  farm,  as  in  a  princely  lawn,  it 
of  the  mansion,  and  of  the  distant  scene-  is  this  which  we  wish  were  more  fully  ^ 
ry ;  thus,  at  that  magnificent  seat  of  Blen-  derstood  by  our  landholders.  The  E'^ 
heim,  we  remember  at  one  time  opening  fortune  is,  that  whoever  tliinks  him^  ? 
on  one  view,  through  a  long  vista  of  the  able  to  adorn  his  estate  at  all,  of  is  i^'*'*' 
forest  boughs,  the  thin  spire  of  the  Bla-  ed  with  a  whim  of  taste,  imagines  tn^ 
don  churdi ;  at  another  time,  over  lake  must  plant  exotics,  and  have  trimnvd 
and  lawn,  and  distant  coppice,  the  brown  hedges,  a  nicely  shorn  terrace  or  \^^^ 
tower  of  Hammersford ;  at  another,  the  and  walks  of  garden  precision,  and  sp^f* 
rich  turrets  of  a  proud  mansion  in  the  far-  did  gateways,  and  vases,  and  perhsf? 
off  village  of  Cumnor.  For  the  smooth  China  pagodas,  or  some  other  stiani!^  / 
lawn  of  the  wealthy  proprietor,  the  walk  conceivedembellishment  These  allw^'' 
may  have  perfect  nicety,  and  clipped  be  well  enough,  for  whoever  ba«  weai^5 
edges ;  but  take  the  prim  gravelly  surface  to  sustain  the  character ;  but  it  is  ^^^^^ 
into  some  wild  dell,  and  turf  its  edges,  to  suppose  them  essential,  any  one  J"* 
and  pluck  up  the  wild  grass,  and  put  out    them ;  or  that,  because  enough  wealth  ^ 

•  The  grasses  commonly  known  as  furre-iop,  blue-top,  and  while  clover,  make  the  sinoi;^* 
esCBod. 
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w0t  pcwitMiei!  to  enfloie  tfaem,  enough  b  and  exotics,  and  more  for  cnhifmlingand 

HtpoflMssed  for  paraoinff  the  art  improving  oar  native  sbnibs ;  we  wish 

What,  pray,  made  the  undseape  bean-  ^ey  cared  less  for  their  S<»itch  gardeners, 

tj  in  Cowper^s  old  ffaiden,  at  Olney,  and  and  depended  more  upon  their  own  ejes 

m  the  orchard,  where  he  walkeo  with  and  hands ;  we  wish  they  caied  less  for 

MiB.  Unwin,  and    in  the    wilderness  the  ridicnlous  show  of  gate  lodges,  and 

when  the  doa  was  boried,  and  in  the  more  about  simple,  tasteful,  rural  en- 

ields  of  Sir  John  Throgmorton,  from  trances,  which  would  serve  somepurpose, 

which  be  used  to  look  over  upon  the  peap  as  samples,  at  once  of  beauty  and  utility ; 

MBt^s  Deal  f    There  were  no  exotics,  no  we  wisn  they  cared  less  about  shaven  turf, 

eariooaly  ahaveo  terrace,  and  even  the  and  rolled  walks,  and  terraces,  and  Mal- 

Imple  was  a  rude  affiur,  that  a  carpen-  tese  vases,  and  more  about  the  spirit  of 

ter  oo«ild  make ;  and  the  walks  in  the  landscape   beauty,   derivable    not  from 

sxchanl  he  laid  out    himself  with  his  mere  maxims,  but  fix>m  a  constant  study 

ipde;  and  the  rustic  bridge,  we  could  of  nature. 

■ake  osrselvefl,  an  we  had  moitar,  brick  Our  author  gives  us  a  pleasant  chapter 

ladtiDweL    And  what  were  the  walks  upon  management  uf  water.    Itcettamly 

of  8ir  Waher  at  Abbotsford?     Mere  belongs   to  a  perfect  landscape.     But 

piths  in  the  wood,  with  forest  saplings  here,  again,  we  are  disposed  to  take  a 

ODvding  oo  them,  so  that  a  crooked  tree  somewhat  democratic  view  of  the  subject 

would  make  one  8tcx>p,  and  wild  flowers  We  love  those  forms  of  water  which  are 

IB  the  middle  of  the  way.  strictly  rural,  which  are  easily  adopted  by 

What  are  now  the  most  charming  of  the  fimner,  which  are  marked  by  some 

■11  walks,  that  landscape  gardening,  nch  agricultural  intent,  far  better  than  any 

m  humble,  has  created  ?    Not  the  wide,  forms  of  French  jeu  d*eau.    We  admire 

deaa,  gravelled  paths  of  the  park  at  such  in  their  places.    Under  the  ^lace 

Windsor ;  not  the  clipped  bordered  fbot^  of  royalty,  the  magnificent  St  Cloed, 

«ay  throQgfa  the  groonds  of  his  Grace  of  what  can    be  more  fitting  than  thoae 

DkevQoahire,   but   the  quiet  footh-paths  tumbling  cascades,  dashing  over  the  mar- 

lea£ng  under  grand  forest  trees,  or  by  ble  steps  7  or  at  Vemilles,  in  the  eye  of 

given  hedfle-rows — such  paths  as  Shak-  the  palace  of  the  great  king,  what  more 

rre  tooK  over  the  stiles,  and  through  proper  than  fountain  upon  fountain— 

daisied  fields  and  the  meadows  of  here  a  group  of  Nereids,  and  yonder,  far 

Avon  to  visit  his  Ann  Hathaway : — such  below,   the  giant  Neptune,  his  tndent 

pubs  as  Thomson  took  over  the   hills  flooded  widi  spray,  ana  each  of  his  sea- 

thst  Be  along  the  Tweed,  through  grain  horses  snorting  torrents  from  their  nos- 

idds  and  pasture  land,  as  he  came  over  trils?    Bat^ese  things  we  must  content 

bom  his  native  village  to  the  old  abbey  ourselves  for  the  present  with  admiring, 

town  of  Kelso : — audi  paths  as  Bums  without  imitating, 

took,  when  he  walked  in  glory  and  in  joy,  For  ourselves,  we  had  rather  possess 

tloQg  the  Uoesoming  hec^^es,  by  by-paths  one  little  truant,  romping  brook  within 

to  the  old  bridge  of  the  Ikion.  our  grounds— 

Are  not  tbew  by-ways,  in  our  country 

sf  few  roads  and^^eat  distances,  the  very  Gashing  in  fotmy  witer  break, 

■eam  of  opening  to  view  much  of  land-  Loitering  in  glassy  pool- 
scape  f     And  would  it  unfortunately  be 

derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  any  wealthy  than  any  vanity  of  fountains. 

pnprietor  to  find  these  foot-paths  were  The  artificial  lake  is  a  favorite  subject 

tiDdby  other  feet  than  his  own  7    Nay,  with  landscape  gardeners,  and  Mr.  Down- 

o^bt  it  not  to  add  to  their  shame    the  ing*s  observations  in  resard  to  its  forma- 

kvnrledge  of  such  use  7  tion  are  exceedinjBfly  juflUcious. 

There  isan  undoubted  andpainful  ten-  Having  kept  m  our  eye  thus  far  the 

dcBcy  to  extravagance  in  nearly  all  who  more  simple  means  of  producing  efiecta 

attenpt,  with  usJQie  making  of  a  country  upon  landscape,  let  us  see  what   some 

iMMfeoee.    If  there  were  less  of  it  there  rural  liver  may  do  with  such  little  riU  of 

voold  be  more  of  individual  success,  and  water  as  may  be  at  his  dispoeaL    Per- 

far  more  of  emuktiofi.    We  wish,  from  haps  it  arises  firom  some  sp«ing  on  the 

oar  heart,  that  rich  men  were  modest  hill  side ;  in  this  event  he  will  set  about 

caough  to  be  simple.    We  wish  they  had  the  source  a  little  copse  of  evergreens,  to 

Isas  nre  for  show  and  more  for  beauty  ;  prevent  the  too  familiar  visiting  of  hia 

we  wish  they  cared  leas  for  hot^houses  herds,  or  will  puta  rustic  barrier  of  osier 
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about  it,  or  twisted  poles.    Farther  down,  pebble-bottomed  valleys  of  New  En^knd 

as  it  leaps  among  the  stones,  or  loiters  — as  leap  across  your  path  in  the  ^ids— 

under  the  root  of  an  old  tree,  he  will  gent-  as  make  marsh  sedges  bloom,  and  make 

ly  obstruct  its  flow,  that  the  pool  may  the  long,  bending  rushes  whisper, 

serve  in  the  shadow  as  a  cool  retreat  for  Prom  our  som  we  pity  the  man  wk" 

his  cattle  in  summer  time.     Hence  he  does  not  know  them,  and  who  does  net 

may  lead  it  by  little  divergent  channels,  love  them,  and  who  does  not  rememt«?r 

perhaps  the  mere  furrow  of  a  plough,  the  dear  ones  of  childhood ;  so  that,  a* 

along  the  upper  edge  of  a  green  meadow,  Bulwer    says,    "  he    sometimes  fo^i•'t^ 

so  that  its  leakage  through  the  sod  shall  himself  to    tears !    They   are  ble-Hx; 

keep  the  verdure  fresh  and  strong  in  the  things,    those   remote  and  unchkncnDf 

heats  of  July.     If,  further  on,  by  some  streams  !  they  fill  us  with  the  siuiie  kte 

strange  good  fortune,  the  separated  wa-  as  if  they  were  living  creatures." 

ters  shoiud  unite  in  some  dingle,  he  may  Rural  architecture  forms  the  subject  of 

check  their  flow  again,  and  stock  his  one  entire  volume  before  us,  aod  no  in- 

pond  with  fish,  and  set  his  water-wheel  considerable  portion  of  the  other.    \Vi' 

oelow.*     Beautiful  and  simple  are  all  have  however  lingered  so  long  upon  k;n- 

these  forms  of  water,  and  beautiful  and  dred  topics,  that  it  will  be  now  imposgii)!e. 

charming  is  water  in  all  its  forms.  with  our  limited  space,  to  treat  tlial  suih 

ject  with  the  fullness  which  its  impcrt- 

—  Fleuves,  ruisseaax,  beaux  lacs,  clarr^  ance  deserves.     Some  other  month,  po*- 

fontaines,  g[]j\y  ju  ^q  coming  summer  time,  *> 

Vous  fecondez  les  champs;  vous  r^p^tez  ^^f  conduct  our  reader  a  little  fun.er 

Vous  enchTtez  Poreille  et  vous  charmez  '^^  ^^^  *"^°*  °^  ^"°^  ^^^^''  *^  '^ 

les  jeux.                                 cnarmez  ^^y  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  wainscoting^.  2i*i 

walls,  and  diamond  windows,  in  the  f^aif 

And  the  French  love  is  only  imaginary ;  spint  of  true  love  in  which  we  have  taJkei 

they  scarce  have  wayside  brooks-^ucK  ^^  ^  of  woods  and  waters. 

brooks  as  go  prattling  through  all  the 


THOUGHTS   ON   THE    RUN. 

BT  JOHN   RAMBLE,  ESQ. 

For  a  few  days  past,  we  have  been  grossed  us.    Truth  compels  us  to  ^[■ 

considering  the  theory  and   phenomena  however,  that  the  fat  gentleman  bim*^*^ 

of  Progress.     So  entirely  has  this  subject  seemed  to  think  Providence  might  W ' 

absorb^  our  attention,  and  infused  into  given  our  studies  a  diflferent  direction, 
us  its  own  projectile  energy,  that  on  di-        Our  attention  was  first  called  to  '> 

vers  occasions,  we  have  progressed  into  subject  in  this  especial  manner,  ^  ^  j 

the  eyes  and  ribs  of  sundry  pedestrians  rapid  propulsion  of  our  hat,  a  9u^ 

whom  we  have  met  in  our  rambles.    One  white  beaver,  which,  as  we  were  ru- - 

of  them,  a  short  but  very  fat  gentleman,  eating  the  other  day,  was  suddenly  1."^- 


was  thereby  overthrown,  and  for  several  from  its  dignified  position,  whirled  se\'  "^ 

minutes  lay  upon  his  back,  incontinently  hundred  yards  over  a  public  rot^-  -u 

trying  to  catch  a  little  breath  wherewith  only  saved  from  direst  desecration  "^ » 

to  bless  us.     As  no  serious  harm  was  duck-pond   by  our  superhuman  efl^'^* 

wrought  upon  him,  we  were  disposed  to  Seizing  it  just  at  the  critical  roon.'^^ 

regara  the  circumstance  as  a  providen-  and  affectionately  brushing  its  disortirr'^^ 

tid  illustration  of  the  subject  which  en-  fur,  we  dropped  nearly  out  of  breath »' 


♦  The  writer  of  this  paper  had  occasion  some  years  since  to  discuss  the  same  subiecf 
■otwithstandingi  studious  care  to  the  contrary,  he  finds  himself  at  limes  inadvertently.  *' 
present,  falling  mto  the  old  train  of  remark. 
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ti)e  foot  of  a  tree,  asd  ttraightway  fell  and  material   mattere' tiiey  entertain  a 

into  mosiog.  supreme  contempt,  while  they  are  greatly 

It  is  quite  evident,  said  we  to  onrself,  addicted  to  law,  politice,  and  theology— 
that  thi?  aniverse  was  never,  intended  for  deeming  them  of  the  highest  importance. 
t  motionless  affiiir.     Evei^thing,  from  Moreover,  he  informs  us  that  **  the  spirits 
beaven  up  to  planets,  is  in  motion — pro-  of  that  earth  go  in  companies,  and  pha- 
greseiog  in  some  direction.    This  seem-  lanxes,  and  are  thus  jomed  together  by 
iii^ly  grave  and  respectable  world  of  the  Lord,  that  they  ma^  act  in  unity,  and 
oius,  which  no  one  would  suspect  of  such  that  the  knowledges  of  each  may  be  com- 
lightness,  is  actuaUy  skating  off  through  municated  with  ful,  and  all  with  each" — 
?pac«  with  incredihle  velocity ;  and  all  a  kind  of  spiritual  Fourierism,  which  we 
tbe  other  members  of  the  family — Jupiter,  think  must  strike  the  reader  favorably. 
Saiorn,  &c.— with  all  the  family  connec-  From  these  facts,  we  might  infer  what 
tions;  near  and  remote,  are  engaged  in  our  author  distinctly  affirms,  to  wit,  that 
ac  eternal  frolic.    It  has  also  been  sup-  ^  with  the  spirits  of  Mercury  there  is  a 
pc«s«i  by  very  wise  men,  that  the  inhabit-  constant  growth  in  the  science  of  things," 
arits  of  this  world  exhibit  a  correspond-  which  certainly  corroborates  our  theory 
in^  intellectual  and  social  progress.    It  of  progress  in  a  most  remarkable  man- 
mo^  be  confessed  Uiat  our  information  ner.    The  information  which  he  glean- 
respecting  most  of  them  is   somewhat  ed,  concemine  the  inhabitants  of  the 
scaotj;  and  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  other  earths — Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  &,c. 
iQcky  discoveries  of  Emanuel  Sweden-  — much  of  which  is  exceedingly  curiouiS, 
borg,  we  should  be  destitute  of  any  posi-  but  which  we  cannot  now  allude  to  more 
tive  proof  concerning  the  matter.    That  specifically,  goes  mainly  to  the  same  re- 
woTtbjr  ^ntleman,  however,  has  furnish-  sidt,  and  furnishes  such  an  additional 
e<l  us  with  many  items  of  information  of  corroboration,  that,  in  the  absence  of  all 
great  interest  and   importance.     The  opposing  proofs,  we  shall  conmder  the 
loeaos  bj  which  be  obtained  this  infor-  theory  established. 
nation  was  by  personal  intercourse  with  With  regard  to  this  "  round  rolling 
the  inhabitants.    He  says :  "  It  has  been  orb  "  of  our  own,  we  are  much  better  in- 
granted  me  of  the  Lord,  to  discourse  and  formed.      From  primeval  ages  has  the 
convene  with  spirits  and  angels,  who  human  mind  been  engaged  in  clearing 
&re  from  other  earths,  with   some  for  op  its  wild  domains,  cutting  away  forests 
A  %,  with  some  for  a  week,  and  with  and    briar-bushes,   draining    bogs,  and 
*^(Qe  Tot  months ;  and  to  be  instructed  planting,  at  intervals,  the  immutable  land- 
^  them  concerning  the  earths   from  marks  of  truth.    With  grievous  toil  and 
which,  tnd  near  which  they  were ;  and  labor  has  this  been  accomplished,  but  the 
c^^neeming  the  lives,  customs,  and  wor-  mrogress  has  been  vastly  encouraging. 
ship  of  the  inhabitants  thereof,  with  va^  Science  has  grown  to  a  beautiful  matu- 
rioQs  other  things  worthy  to  be  noted."  ri^ ;  Literature,  her  spntler  sister,  has 
These  interviews  always  took  place  on  renned  men ;  and  Art,  from  the  rude  inci- 
^iB  Globe,  and  occurred  between  him  piency  of  vegetable  apron-making,  has 
^  inch  spirits  as  happened  to  pass  that  come  to  rival   in  its  results,  the   chrf 
^T,  while  making  tne  tour  of  the  Uni-  d'eeuvre  of  creation,  and  actually  get  up 
^^rae;  for  which  reasons,  some  may  be  machines  after  the  similitude  of  men, 
<ii^po9ed  to  consider  their  relations  as  which  not  only  leap  and  grin  with  re- 
^^  taveler's  stories,  and  unworthy  of  markable  fidelitjr  to  nature,  but  even  arti- 
cr«dence.   Candor  compels  us  to  admit,  culate ;  and  mainly  differ  from  their  flesh- 
^t  some  of  them  Imve  a  sqninting  that  and-blood  originab,  in  being  somewhat 
^T>  bat  in  the  main,  we  are  inclined  to  less  given  to  speculation  and  intrigue. 
t^ii^  themas  true,  both  from  regard  to  the  In  short,  the  race  has  a  steady  progress 
<^^^<:«Riment  of  Swedenborg,  and  the  ere-  from  rudeness  to  refinement,  from  fiavage- 
<^t  of  the  spirits,  whose  celestial  reputal-  ness  to  civilization. 
^OQ  we  flhookl  be  sorry  to  question  upon  It  cannot  be  ccmcealed,  however,  that 
^eridence.  there  are  certain  facts  which  seem  to 

Swedenborg  declares   the  sprits   of  shake  this  pleasant  theory   grievously ; 

Mercury  to  be  brisk,  active  fellows,  with  but  we  confidently  believe  mem  to  be 

^  uage  thirst  for  kniowledge,  and  who,  a  like  unto  an  army  without  ammunition, 

?r(it  part  of  the  time,  are  out  upon  their  which,  though  it  may  make  an  imposing 
^'^vcU  throagfa  other  worlds  in  search  of    appearance,  and  threaten  desperate  deeds, 

ti.  He  ^feclares,  also,  that  for  all  gross  is  yet  easily  routed  and  put  to  fiight. 
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For  instance,  one  would  soppoee,  if  this  of  her  Ptoiemies.  Her  cdleges  of  priesti 
theoiY  be  true,  that  the  mat  body  of  the  have  passed  away.  The  ]yre  of  Men^ 
race  by  this  time  must  oe  weU  refined ;  non  no  longer  greets  the  snnrise,  and  the 
whereas,  in  point  of  fact,  at  least  five-  diviner  voice  of  genins  is  hushed.  The 
sixdis  of  the  swarming  hordes  are  yet  Phcenician  has  forgotten  his  enterprise ; 
fierce,  throat-cuttinpr  barbarians,  quite  as  and  his  sails  stretched  for  dirtant  lands, 
rude  and  untameabfe  as  they  could  have  no  longer  whiten  the  sea.  The  descend- 
been  in  the  in£uicy  of  da^.  The  wild  ant  of  me  thoughtful  Chaldean  looks  wi& 
Tartar  on  the  Asiatic  plains,  pitches  his  stupid  wonder  at  the  heaven  above  him. 
tent  just  as  his  fathers  did  centuries  ago.  Its  planets,  and  ^  blue  glancing  stars," 
Science  and  ait  were  strangers  to  th^,  are  a  mystery  to  him.  His  brain,  po»> 
and  they  are  equally  so  to  him.  His  dering  upon  them  in  some  idle  hour, 
mode  of  Ufe  is  the  same  as  was  theirs  in  may  reel  under  that  mystery ;  but,  degfr- 
remotest  times.  He  has  learned  nothing  nerate  and  indifferent,  he  waits  not 
from  them,  and  he  invents  nothing  for  through  the  night,  with  patient  watch- 
himself.  He  is  a  wanderer  as  they  were,  iug,  to  solve  it  The  lore  of  his  old  pro- 
and  as  uncidtivated  as  the  rude  plains  genitor  has  perished,  but  he  heaves  no 
around  him,  that  have  never  felt  the  regretful  siffh.  The  calm  night  looks 
plough  nor  listened  to  the  songs  of  bus-  forth  as  of  old  upon  the  Shepherd  plains, 
bandry.  The  naked  African,  with  his  but  it  kindles  within  him  no  yearnings  for 
bow  and  lance,  looks  forth  upon  the  do-  knowledge,  no  memories  of  the  past  He 
sart,  a  grim  and  gloomy  savage.  Know-  turns  from  its  caze  with  passionless 
ledge  has  never  kindled  his  intellect  nor  heart,  and,  beneath  some  sheltering  palm, 
improved  his  heart.  Philosophy  has  lies  down  to  his  dreams  of  savage  iffnc^ 
tauffht  him  no  lessons  of  life — has  added  ranee.  Poet  and  orator,  and  philosouier, 
no^ng  to  his  manhood.  His  rehgion  is  have  vanished  from  Greece.  August  Atb^ 
one  of  lust  and  blood.  The  excitement  na  smiles  no  more  from  the  Cecropian  HiU, 
of  battle  is  his  stimulus,  and  the  cry  of  the  queen  of  beauty  and  mother  of  arts, 
conflict  his  music.  His  soul  is  as  fierce  No  Plato  of  modem  growdi  instructs  her 
and  barren  as  Sahara,  and  when  some  youth  in  philosophy ;  no  Socrates  teaches 
shaft  strikes  home  to  his  heart,  he  them  to  revere  the  gods.  Her  Demo»- 
breathes  out  hb  life  upon  the  sands  like  thenes  finds  no  counterpart  in  these 
a  beast  of  my,  g|[arinff  with  strong  hate  times.  The  Sdons  and  Homers,  that 
upon  his  foe.  The  darkness  of  death  made  her  immortal,  live  not  in  the  race 
which  settles  down  upon  his  vision,  is  that  has  followed  them,  and  her  heroes, 
scarcely  deeper  than  that  which  shroud-  they  too  are  extinct  Once  in  every 
ed  his  life ;  and  the  jackall's  cry,  rin^-  age  does  the  genius  of  her  ancient  glory 
ing  out  on  the  night  of  the  desart,  is  his  revisit  her,  and,  standing  one  sorrowful 
fitting  requiem.  The  blanketed  Indian  hour  in  the  twilight  gloom  of  the  Acn^ 
of  to-day  is  true  to  the  immemorial  creed  polis,  watch  for  some  token  of  rekind* 
of  his  fathers.  His  wigwam  is  the  same  linff  life ;  but  heroes  and  sages  sleep  on 
rude  thing  that  sheltered  them,  when  the  — Sieir  dust  heaves  not— there  is  no  re- 
New  World  broke  upon  the  vision  of  surrection !  The  grim  features  of  desda- 
Columbus.  The  grim  ceremonies  of  the  tion  alone  meet  her  gaze,  and  she  glides 
warKlance  remain  unchanged,  and  his  moumfuUy  away ! 
hour  of  surpassing  joy  ia  that  in  which  Now,  grave  and  worthy  reader,  these 
he  returns  from  battle  with  reekinff  scalps  are  ugly  facts ;  but  in  despite  of  them, 
at  his  belt  He  has  heard  of  civilization,  we  still  maintain  the  theoiy  to  be  intact, 
bot  it  has  been  in  the  fiery  revelation  of  That  a  majority  of  the  race  shouk),  up  to 
its  musketrv.  Its  kinder  fuod  truer  voice,  this  time,  have  remained  barbarians,  wnea 
whidi  would  win  him  fiom  his  savage-  well  ccmsidered,  will  be  found  neither 
nees,  he  will  not  hear ;  but  clings  yet  to  strange  nor  inconsistent  with  the  hypo- 
his  old  heritage  of  gloom  and  supersti-  thesis  stated.  Nothing  can  be  done  with- 
tion.  His  form  is  ofthe  wilderness,  and  out  a  suitable  preparation.  Every  one  who 
their  change  is  to  vanish  together.  has  a  tolerable  acquaintance  with  human 
In  addition  to  all  this,  many  nations  afilurs,  knows  this  to  be  true.  A  man  can- 
that  were  once  well  advanced  in  civiliza-  not  even  whistle  till  ho  has  brought  his  lips 
tion  seem  to  have  sunk  back  again  into  into  a  position  adapted  to  the  exercise, 
the  arms  of  barbarism.  Science  has  So  profoundly  penetrated  with  this  fact 
fled  from  her  retreats  along  the  Nile,  was  a  certain  Yankee  professor  of  that 
Old  Egypt  shines  not  now  as  in  the  days  art,  that  the  first  direction  which  he  gave 
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his  cbis,  wtB.  **  Prepare  to  pucker ;"  Btond  forA,  for  thou  art  he !    The  Tem- 

vlikh  wfLB  followed  oy  one  adapted  to  pie  of  Belus,  too,  may  have  crumbled,  with 

the  advanced  state  of  afiairs,  to  wit —  its  priestly  sages,  the  learned  and  patient 

*  Pucker !"  Well  did  he  know  that  not  old  Chaldeans ;  and  the  monument  of 
1  soul  of  them  could  whistle  tiU  he  had  Osymandyas,  with  its  golden  circle,  and 
"puckered.*'  So  with  these  barbarians,  earnest  star-watchers,  may  exist  no  more ; 
lliey  have  been  all  this  while  preparing  yet  have  we  the  prospect  of  a  famous 
for  progress.  They  have  never  yet  whis-  Observatory  at  Washmgton,  some  time 
tied  the  delightful  melodies  of  civilization,  during  the  present  century ;  and  astrono- 
bot  for  several  thousand  years  they  have  mers  do  swann  in  the  land,  of  exceeding 
been  "puckering,"  and  it  is  but  fair  to  erudition,  as  their  almanacs  testify.  Wit* 
ooDcluoe  that  we  shall  soon  hear  their  rich  ness  also  our  English  and  French  neigh- 
tooes  ringing  from*  the  clifEs  of  Jibel  bors,  of  whom  it  may  be  safely  affinned, 
Knmrm,  and  swelling  in  full  chorus  from  that  they  know  more  before  breakfast 
Behring's  Straits  to  the  Ural  Mountains,  than  did  those  ancient  worthies  after 
and  the  sea  of  Ormus.    The  lips  of  some  supper. 

of  them  are  even  now  quivering  with  But  there    is   another   consideration 

mscent  harmonies !  which  ought  for  ever  to  confound  all 

As  regards  those  nations  who  have  sceptics,  and  convince  them  that  this 

*  advanced  backwards,"  the  argument  is  theory  of  process  has  not  been  lightly 
BO  stronger.  While  they  have  retro-  taken  up ;  and  that  is,  that  the  retroces- 
graded,  c^ere  have  advanced,  and  even  sion  of  civilization  in  those  older  nations 
ecfipsed  their  meridian  splendor.  Look  is  by  no  means  final.  Like  unto  youths 
at  Bs  in  America!  Look  at  England  engaged  in  the  gymnastic  exercise  of 
and  France,  and  Germany — to  say  leaping  a  fence,  they  have  only  gone 
Dodnnf  of  the  Auroral  light,  beautiful  back  fxmr  mieux  sauter;  and  if  their 
and  bmshing,  that  streaks  the  skies  of  energies  are  not  exhausted  by  too  long  a 
Uberia !  Look  at  the  steamboats,  rail-  run,  they  will  yet  clear  hedge  and  ditob, 
Rads,  ma^rnetic  telegraphs,  printing-  and  land  gracefully  in  the  green  fields  of 
presses,  sub-marine  batteries,  revolving  intelligence  and  refinement 

pntols,  pin,  button  and  stocking  factories ;  Theory  aside,  however,  it  must  be  evi- 

Bowing  and  reaping  machines ;  grist-  dent  to  all  who  are  noting  the  afikire  of 

odUs,  saw-mills,  oil-mills,  spinning-jen-  this  glorious  little  world,  uiat  the  present 

■ies,  cotton-eins,  and  gin  distilleries,  to-  age  is  one  of  most  rapid  progression. 

gecher  with  oivere  other  cunning  inven-  The  past  has  furnished  none  like  it.     It  is 

tioos  that  do  adorn  our  times ;  inventions  an  age  of  ceaseless  activity — an  age  of 

which  Egypt,  and  Cbaldea,  and  Greece  steam.     The  engine  of  thought  cuives 

never  dreamed  of.    Here  is  progress  for  fiercely  on,  tireless,  heeding  no  obstrue- 

foa,  O  ye   incredulous  and  argumenta-  tion ;  and  ever  the  mental  steam-whistle 

tire !     Greece  may  have  lost  her  Plato,  rings  its  shrill  warning  along  the  track, 

hat  we  have  our  Emersons    and  our  bidding  loiterers  beware.    That  engine 

BttiwiMwns,    philosophers    whom   even  drags  a  louff  train,  too,  fraghted  with 

Pkto  could  not  comprehend,  and  who  sense,  and  foUy,  and  the  novelties  of  fecund 

have  advanced  where  mortals  less  divine  brains.    Books  are  written,  read,  super- 

VDvld  be  **  blasted  with  excess  of  light"  seded,  and  forjrotten  in  a  week.    Every* 

Abe  may  have  no  Solon  in  this  age  of  body  by  that  time  is  agape  for  something 

her  degeneracy ;  but  there  is  not  a  vil-  newer,  something  not  quite  so  antique 

k^  in  this  great  country  which  has  not  and  musty,  something  that  is  neck  and 

arveial  of  them.    There  may  be  no  De-  neck  with  the  age.    Theories  in  science, 

soschenes  now  in  her  desolate  capital,  philosophy  and  government,  are  hatched 

tD  kindle  the  Athenian  heart  with  his  like  chickens  in  a  modem  eccaleobion« 

tkmtnce ;  but  we  have  dozens  of  them  Many  of  them  die  unfiedged,  but  some, 

at  Washingtoo,  who,  whenever  Texas  or  with  diligent  feeding,  grow  up  into  good- 

Qregno  is  threatened,  exclaim  with  more  ly  fowls,  worthy  of  smoking  on  the  best 

^       Oemosthenean  emphasis,  "Let  us  tables.  Boys,  long  before  their  chins  have 

I  acainst  Phihp;  let  us  drub  him  bowed  to  the  majesty  of  razors,  become 

tially !"    Her  bard,  **  the  blind  old  wiser  than  those  who  begot  them.     Right 

of  Scio*s  rocky   isle,"  may  have  valiantly  do  they  step  into  the  shoes  of 

down  to   *^  dusty  death,"  but  we  their  fathers,  seize  whip  and  rein,  and, 

a  Uoooer,  and  he  is  yet  in  the  freshp  like  that  celestial  rowdy,  Phaston,  drive 

€i    yoodth.      Noble    Ahasuerus  1  the  old  family  vehicle  till  the  axle  takes 
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fire.  No  Booner  are  they  fairly  launch-  ceed  in  showingr  this,  we  snppose  the^ 
ed  into  being,  than  they  rush  from  the  will  be  bound,  aa  candid  men,  to  admit 
cradle,  like  ducklings  from  the  nest,  and    our  proposition. 

plunge  into  the  deep  waters  of  philoso-  **rvu^i(fsaurov,"  said  the  wisest  of 
phy,  where  they  swim  about  penectlv  at  Greeks ;  and  the  advice  was  excellent, 
home,  much  to  the  amazement  of  their  but  nearly  useless,  since  no  one  in  his 
reverend  grandfathers,  who  stand  at  the  day  knew  how  to  improve  it ;  nor,  indeed, 
margin  ^*  shaking  their  white  a^  heads  until  this  present  age,  has  any  infallible 
over  them,*'  and  wondering  at  their  mint-    means  been  discovered  by  which  it  could 

It  was  like  advising 
astronomy,  to  calcu* 

_,  ^    .    .In    endeavoring  to 

should  die  a  hundred  years  old."  If  this  achieve  this  knowledge,  men  have  been 
era  is  not  exactly  the  millennium,  it  is  obliged  to  rely  mai^y  upon  their  own 
yet  such  an  approximation  to  it,  that  we  consciousness,  which  is  exceedin^^ly  de- 
can  see  its  glories  glimmering  in  the  ceptive  and  uncertain.  No  one,  in  this 
distance,  and  playing  on  the  hill-tops ;  way,  can  arrive  at  safe  conclusions.  Ho 
art,  science,  letters,  ethics,  theology,  and  may  set  himself  to  note  with  great  diH- 
politics,  are  all  taking  huge  strides  gence  his  own  feelinj^s,  prochvities  and 
toward  perfectibilibr*  The  human  mind,  capacities,  and  yet  fail  to  understand 
which  has  been  sleeping  so  long  in  the  himself  when  he  gets  through.  For  in- 
lap  of  Delilah,  buned  in  voluptuous  stance,  he  may  conclude  that  he  is  a  very 
dreams,  is  at  length  awake ;  and  any  honest  and  clever  feUow,  when,  in  fact, 
one,  possessed  of  a  tolerably  nice  ear,  there  is  within  him  a  vast  amount  of  on- 
can  hear  the  withs  crack  as  it  leaps  up  developed  rascality,  which  lies  coiled 
in  the  lustiness  of  manhood.  away  in  his  heart  fike  a  viper  in  a  fk)wer- 

Perhaps  some  who  are  analytically  garaen,  re^dy,  when  provocation  shall  be 
disposed,  may  demur  to  this  generaliza-  ofiered,  to  start  up  and  show  its  fangs, 
tion,  and  demand  that  we  show  definitely  Or,  he  may  judge  himself  a  man  of  en- 
wherein  this  progress  consists.  Nothing  larged  capacity,  upon  whom  the  people 
can  be  easier,  but  the  phenomena  are  so  would  do  well  to  repose  the  trusts  of 
apparent  that  we  doubt  whether  the  government ;  when,  really,  the  manage- 
greater  part  of  them  will  not  take  the  mcnt  of  a  plantation  would  fill  the  mea- 
attempt  as  an  afiVont  to  their  understand-  sure  of  his  ability, 
ings.  We  profess,  therefore,  that  if  we  With  regard  to  others,  the  difficulty  is 
proceed  to  specifications,  it  is  only  for  still  cjeater.  We  can  jud^  of  them 
the  benefit  of  the  incredulous  few,  who  only  by  external  manifestaUons,  which 
make  it  a  priociple  of  their  creed  to  be-  are  often  mere  masks.  The  real  indivi- 
lieve  nothiuff  if  they  can  help  it  The  dual  is  not  seen  in  the  smooth  public 
world  has.  always  had  some  such  fellows  fiice  he  wears.  Yet  are  we  bound  to 
in  it,  and  a  troublesome  set  they  are.  judge  of  men  as  they  seem,  unless  we 
Nothing  delights  them  so  much  as  to  at-  have  some  means  of  detecting  what  thej 
tack  a  theory,  and  put  its  inventor  to  in-  really  are.  If  they  carry  at  their  mast- 
finite  trouble  in  defending  it.  Many  a  head  the  flag  of  virtue's  republic,  we 
fine  edifice  have  they  battered  down  with  must  conclude  their  papers  are  correct, 
doubts  and  hard  questions,  which  would  and  that  they  carry  that  flag  by  good 
have  stood  for  ever  had  they  let  it  right,  even  though  we  know  it  sometimes 
alone !  covers  the  deattrs  head  and  croes-bones. 

There  are  three  items  of  knowledge  These  facts  account  satisfactorily  for 
which  all  will  admit  are  of  primary  im-  the  great  amount  of  fiiction  in  the  ma- 
portance,  to  wit :  a  knowledge  of  our-  chinery  of  society.  Nine-tenths  of  it  is 
selvesjof  each  other,  and  of  the  world  we  occasioned  by  men  not  knowing  them- 
live  in.  If  those  readers,  then,  who  are  selves,  and  those  with  whom  they  are  in 
so  fond  of  demonstration,  will  give  us  relation.  They  thrust  themselves  into 
their  attention,  we  will  show  them  that  places  for  which  the  gods  never  intended 
this  age  has  developed,  and  is  developing,  them,  and  place  others  in  positions  for 
this  knowledge,  in  a  manner,  and  to  an  which  they  have  no  fitness.  The  conse- 
extent  entirely  unprecedented  in  the  his-  quence  is,  that  wheels,  shafts  and  bands, 
tory  of  the  race ;  and  has  furnished  the  in  rapid  but  disordered  motion,  **  gnUe 
means  whereby  this  knowledge  may  be  harsh  thunder,"  and  if  they  do  not  fly  in 
brought  to  entire  perfection.    If  we  sue-    fragments,  at  least  make  a  most  viDainoaa 
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dtnking.  Nodiiiiff  bettser  could  be  ex-  simple  truth,  that  the  character  of  OTory 
pacted.  IndiTidow  of  opposite  sexes  man  is  written  upon  his  cranium :  aad 
meet,  mutually  nuBoiiderstand  each  other,  that  its  surface  furnishes  an  accurate 
and  mairy.  There  follow  very  naturally  clue  to  the  fibre  and  fashion  of  his  souL 
Ikmily  jan,  (not  jHckle  jars,  but  some*  A  man,  intellectually  and  monJly,  can  be 
tfam^  quite  as  acid,)  curtain  lectures,  as  easihr  ffuaged  and  inflected  as  a  bar- 
fafolun  hearts  and  ^vorces  a  vmctdia,  relofwhiMey.  Fifteen  minutes  are  suf- 
Some,  with  slender  wit,  ima^ne  them-  ficent  to  investi^fate  the  most  intricate 
aehee  heaven-inspired,  write  in  verso  case,  and  detenmne  whether  the  indivi* 
*  Soar  aloft  <hi  wings  of  \x^ht,  and  come  dual  was  cut  out  for  a  poet,  or  a  coal* 
down  OD  father's  wood-pile.''  Others  heaver;  for  an  honest  man,  or  a  sub-treap 
rvsh  to  the  pulpit  to  mend  morals,  when  surer ;  for  a  philosopher,  or  a  fool ;  for  a 
they  ahoukl  uve  quietly  seated  them-  Brutuis,  or  a  Cesar.  <Nor  is  the  test  (H^ 
■elves  in  their  shops  and  mended  shoes,  ficult  of  application,  though  the  world  has 
Others  still,  gifted  with  rare  genius  for  been  so  long  in  finding  it  out.  It  is  a 
pnming  trees,  seixe  the  scalpel  and  hack  mere  matter  of  sight  nm  touch — an  ope- 
away  witli  marvellous  infelicity  at  ration  for  the  eye  and  the  finger  enda. 
sinews  and  bones.  Many  a  plumed  It  involves  no  acquaintance  with  psycho- 
dnef  was  manifestly  intended  for  a  logical  or  metaphj^sical  subtleties.  Any 
botcher,  but,  being  sent  blindfold  into  one  who  can  finger  a  skull,  and  distio- 
the  worid,  by  misti3ce  picked  up  a  sword  guish  between  a  pea  and  a  pigeon's  effg, 
instead  of  a  cleaver.  Individuals,  whose  may  be  a  phrenologist— -may  read  nis 
■isoioo  was  to  mend  brass4[ettles,  and  neighbor  like  a  morning  newspaper, 
solder  old  tin,  blunder  into  senates  and  Every  bump  is  a  standing  advertisement, 
mtt^f^^gmu^  tinkering  the  government  set  up  by  tne  gods ;  ana  the  whole  to* 
Hands,  made  for  deWinr,  wander  from  gether  make  up  the  inventory  of  his 
their  dmij  to  finger  briefs,  and  soil  the  stock  in  trade !  TMsdiscovery  contains 
pages  of  Black^one.  Gifted  pettifog-  the  germ  of  reformation,  and  the  assui^ 
gen  are  coastructed  into  bad  governors,  ance  of  social  order. 
tad  Cuckal  presidents,  while  true  men  The  discovery  of  animal  magnetism, 
remain  unknown  to  themselves  and  the  also,  is  another  large  stride  in  progress. 
pefaiic,  in  the  obscurity  of  humUe  life.  Let  not  the  reader  sneer  at  our  creonlity, 
nidinff  only  the  {dough  when  they  nor  think  that  we  are  playing  upon  his. 
SmUm  guiding  the  state.  The  worid  We  predict  great  things  for  magnetismi 
has  beea  full  m  owlish  philosophers,  the  mvsterious  sister  of  phrenoloffy. 
wW,  at  best,  ooold  but  have  made  re*  With  closed  eye  and  rigid  features,  um 
ipiniilAri  pedagogues ;  of  weak  kings  scans  body  and  soul— distant  objects  and 
who  sfaoold  have  been  sulijects,  and  of  secret  transactions ;  and,  like  an  obedient 
fsiet  suMects  whose  right  it  was  to  be  slave,  lays  the  firuit  of  her  observations 
kkiga^  Those,  who  in  reading  its  histo-  at  the  feet  of  her  master.  At  present, 
ry,  vender  why  its  affiirs  have  always  however,  we  cannot  dilate  upon  it  Our 
in  such  a  jumble,  are  here  let  into  limits  will  cmly  permit  us  to  mention  one 
ecvBt  With  cobblers  in  the  pulpit,  particular  in  which  we  think  it  destined 
tiakers  in  the  senate,  pedago^pies  to  important  results;  and  that  is,  upon 
tke  efaairs  of  philosophy,  and  pettifog-  the  diplomacy  of  nations.  It  is  possible 
DB  at  tke  head  of  government,  be  wotud  that  some  ma^  not  at  first  neroeive  its 
„  bflt  an  indiffinent  prophet  who  should  connection  with  matters  of^  such  high 
piadin  anything  like  harmony  and  order,  ccmcem,  and  may  even  deem  the  propo* 
Hoiw,  bad  there  been,  ab  mUio^  some  sition  too  ridiculous  to  be  suggested  in  a 
te  test  of  character,  men  would  grave  argument  like  ours.  But  let  them 
have  got  so  egregiously  misplaced,  not  judge  hastily.  For  our  part,  we  be- 
one  wodd  have  perceived  at  a  lieve  it  as  fully  as  we  do  that  phrenolo- 
ezactly  where  he  was  wanted,  and  gyis  destined  to  grease  the  wheels  of 
as  in  dety  bound,  about  his  pn^r  societjr,  so  that  tSej  will  run  without 
There  would  have  been  a  creaking. 

anancement  throuj^nt  all  Every  one  knows  that  diplomacy,  as  at 

Us  ffTttffff*  anlmvisioiis ;  and,  without  present  conducted,  is  a  very  secret  and 

ihts  would  have  been  a  veiy  re-  perplexed  affiur.    Not  only   do  the  re- 

t  and  quiet  sort  of  world.    The  sp^ve  governments  endeavcH'  to  keep 

age  has  supf^ed  this  desidera-  their  subjects  in  the  dark,  but  it  is  the 

Phrenology  unfoUs  the  suUimely  object  of  their  diplomatists  to  mystiff 
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each  other,  in  hope  of  gaining  some  ad-  How  soon  will  ye  not  be  the  playtiiingi 
vantage ;  a  proceeding  not  uimke  that  of  of  this  scientific  omniacience ! 
two  skillfal  jockies,  each  of  whom  is  en-  This  pditical  Ganymede  of  the  mink- 
deavoring  to  overreach  the  other.  The  ters,  for  greater  security,  should  be  one  of 
diplomatic  repatation  of  an  ambassador,  his  lackeys,  or  his  favorite  page,  and  in 
or  minister  extraordinary,  wonld  be  de-  daily  attendance  npon  his  person ;  bot 
fltroyed  at  once  shoald  he  let  his  antago-  even  if  bv  some  unlucky  contre^emp^^ 
mst  into  the  secret  policy  of  his  sovem-  he  should  be  oaufffat  at  his  manipulatioiis, 
ment  He  is  expected  to  be  as  indefinite  it  would  in  all  prcmability  be  litde  regarded, 
as  possible,  ana,  at  the  same  time,  to  and  only  subject  him  to  the  imputation 
leave  an  impression  of  remarkable  frank-  of  being  a  somewhat  curious  speculator 
Bess.  Being  thus  mutually  be-fogged,  in  mental  science.  The  advantages  of 
they  are  oftmi  sorely  pazzled  how  to  pro-  such  an  arrangement  are  so  apparant 
ceed,  and  fear  to  accept  submitted  propo-  that  amphfication  is  unneceseasy.  If  our 
aitions — ^which  perhaps  may'  be  fair  minister  at  St  James  was  at  this  time 
enough — lest  it  shoula  be  found  after-  provided  with  a  good  subject,  he  might  at 
wurds  that  they  have  conceded  too  much,  once  get  at  the  whole  British  policy,  and 
or  lost  an  advantap^e,  or  involved  their  thus  relieve  the  government  and  people 
fovemment  in  ultunate  embarrassment  from  distressing  doubts,  and  *'  thick-oom- 
To  get  at  this  secret  pdicy  is  "  a  ing  fancies "  which  trouble  their  sleep, 
consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished"  aiM  enable  us  to  prepare  for  whatever 
on  the  part  of  the  |denipotentiary — espe-  action  may  be  necessary.  Great  as  are 
cially  when  afi^rs  are  involved  and  his  talents  for  diplomacy,  we  venture  to 
stormy.  To  employ  spies  and  eaves-  say  that  one  such  spiritual  interview  with 
droppers  for  this  purpose,  or  to  corrupt  Sir  John  and  the  Privy  Council,  would  ho 
those  in  the  confidence  of  the  court,  worth  more  than  all  ms  observation,  and 
would  be  dangerous,  and,  if  discovered,  official  intercourse,  during  the  next  year, 
would  result  in  the  disgrace  of  the  minis-  With  these  views  of  the  matter  we  woukl 
ter  and  his  government  By  means  of  respectfoUy  suggest  to  the  President  and 
magnetism,  however,  this  object  can  be  Senate  ,thepropnety  of  ascertaining  here- 
most  felicitously  accomplished,  and,  at  after  ^t  aU  our  accredited  ministers,  in 
^  same  time,  all  danger  avoided.  Let  addition  to  the  usual  qualifications,  under- 
^  minister  keep  a  &cile  and  practiced  stand  the  magnetic  passes ;  and  also  of 
subject,  and  whenever  there  is  to  be  a  seeing  that  they  are  provided  with  suit- 
cabinet  meeting,  call  him  to  his  private  able  subjects.  All  appropriations  on  the 
apartment,  make  the  requisite  passes,  put  score  of  these  subjects,  to  avoid  suspi- 
on  his  spiritual  gear,  and  send  him  into  cion,  can  be  charged  to  the  account  of 
the  conclave.  When  there,  by  a  strong  secret  service  money  \ 
effixt  of  wiU,  nerved  by  the  greatness  We  might  multiply  proofs  ad  infin^ 
of  the  occasion,  and  held  to  its  tension  turn ;  but  those  who  are  not  already  cob- 
hy  patriotic  devotion,  let  him  fasten  the  vinced  that  this  is  an  age  of  progress, 
attentioo  of  the  subject  upon  the  actors  would  notbe,thouffh  folios  were  written. 
«ntil  the  cabinet  breaks  up,  while  his  That  there  are  such,  we  know  well ;  \xX 
confidential  secretaiy  notes  down  the  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  men  who  have 
vevelatioQs  that  are  made,  and  with  the  Hved  in  chimney-comers,  and  know  little 
nicest  accuracy  secures  them  all  in  black  of  the  stirring  times  without,  or  who,  in 
and  white.  We  cannot  conceive  of  a  the  silence  of  studious  cells,  Inve  become 
more  admirable  arrangement  Eaves-  worshippers  of  the  past,  and  only  smile 
droppers,  even,  could  such  be  employed  when  its  familiar  forms  look  in  upon 
at  all,  could  furnish  but  inaccurate  re-  their  solitude.  They  are  bvers  of  the 
ports.  Agents  near  the  court  might  be  moss  that  grows  on  ancient  monuments ; 
unfiuthful,  or  themselves  deceived ;  but  men  who  would  gather  the  firagmenta  of 
here  is  an  agent  under  the  entire  control  an  exploded  dogma  as  piously  as  if  they 
of  the  minuter,  who,  without  rattling  were  those  of  a  friend ;  and  who  would 
shutters,  or  shaking  locks,  glides  in  give  more  for  a  button  from  their  great 
amonff  the  premiers  and  privy-councilors,  grandfather's  breeches,  than  for  a  full 
ftMs  his  keen  spiritual  eye  upon  them,  suit  of  modem  cut,  turned  off  with  the 
and  brings  away,  unsuspected,  their  bud-  highest  finish  of  Broadway.  Plato  Id- 
get  of  state  secrets !  Look  to  it,  ye  forms  us  that  all  souls  at  their  creatioii, 
Richelieus,  and  Talleyrands,  and  Peels !  were  furnished  with  lodgings  in  the  stara, 
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mdl  bodiei  tbo  trc^ncs,  wb4>,  when  the  nnwelcome 

ve  ware  to  ran  beala  down  upon  him,  tnnia  towuda 

r  •Tmpathj  the  North  uid  paota  for  bii  icebern, 

ihonld  My  tboM  worthy  but  beUted  soule,  turn  kv 

who  bad  wudsthe  dder  timea  and  aigh  for  their 

tialroosti,  congeiiial  aira.    The  regiment  in  which 

wing  and  the?  were  enrolled,  mDBiered.alodimTched 

hey  were  ana  fought  its  battle,  long  before  they, 

JM  '.  Any  were  awake :    and,  inaamnoh   aa    tb«y 

Shy  with  have  done  nothing  aince  but  ikiit  aboat 

ey  ware  the  old  battle-ground,  and  write  eulogioa 

paet,  and,  upon  the  heroea  who  fell  there,  we  would 

lo  act  in  it,  anggeat,  aa  we  taJce  leave  of  them,  that, 

own  pecn-  ao  Ur  aa  the  world  is  concerned,  they 

er  hnnwilh  mi^  aa  well  have  Mmtinoad  to  aleep. 


ilY  WALKER'S  LAST  REPORT. 

from    Mr.  of  the  imports  in  1S4S  and  1S4S  predi- 

^  Tariff  in  eating  all  his  reasoning  upon  the  amoanta 

tioD  of  the  of  ibe  diflerent  articles  imported,  upon 
the  rates  of  dnty  ;  hb  ihougn  ibe  quanti- 

tiTT  of  the  'yo^E'X'daiinporleddeitended  nponanch 

ithe  SeaatB  f"'™'  when  every  tyro  in  political  econ* 

le  tariff  act  ^'"7  knowa,  tbal  demand  and  aupply  ore 

isad  beyond  tl^S  great  regulaloni  of  trade  of  all  Icinda, 

«Dt  [he  re-  foreign  and  domestic'    He  telln  ua  that 

laid  dntiea  "  in  order  to  reply  to  the  reaotailon  it  be- 

litional  re-  came  necessaiyto  review  every  item  em* 

And  fut-  braced  in  the  Tariff  of  1848,  to  re-examine 

1^  n,^  *^  iraprta  of  each  article,  with  the  rate 

'  j*j~^  . '  of  duty  and  revanue  accruing  thereon  fo( 

rt  on  wh«t  **"  ^"^  y*"  ^"'''"S  ^"''*  ""''•  ^843, 

utv  mav  be  '^^  ''"'  *"  '"*'  prepared  and  considerd 

T  theafora-  '>^^  tables  of  a  similar  character  for  the 

:veDue,  the  Saeal  year  ending  30lb  of  June,  1846, 

amount  to  And  to  compare  the  reaults,'     From  the 

■biy  be  in-  examination  he  dednces  the  fact,  "  thai 

D  his  opin-  the  equivalent  ad  valorema  qnder  the  im- 

upon  luch  ports   of   1S46    generally   approximate 

rftheawne  more   nearly  the  present  lalea  of  duty, 

iDt;   and  if  than theequivalent ad raloremaof  1846 ;" 
and  that  tnerefore  "  a  smaller  augmen* 

irs  emanat-  tation  of  the  present  duties  will  be  re- 

EjilayB  the  quired  to  augment  the  revenue  in  caaeg 

>f  the  first  where  any  dnly  under  Ihe  last  tariff  pnr- 

ibject  upon  duced  a  larger  revenue  on  the  inii>ort  of 

cs  to  give  any  article,  than  tbe  present  dnties  on 

d  of  exam-  tbe  same ; "  and  then  gives  tbe  diSertnt 

eaman-like  rates  on  certain  articles  of  iron.   Pig  iron 

ifuUy,  and  paid  in  1845  a  specific  duty  equivalent 

Dties,  that  at  the  then  price  to  48  percent.,  and  in 

ry   of   Ihe  1846bat  44  percent.; tolled  iron  in  1849 

rer  ol  con-  paid  equivalent  to  7S,  and  in  1846  but 

temand  for  53;  round  or  aquare  iron  in  1843  paid 

nanrate   to  an  eqnivalent  to  56,  and  in  1S46  an 

imparisone  equivalent  lo{il>  fcc.  &c    ThieheeayBt 
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"  was  in  confleqnenoe  of  the  enhanced  take  the  liberty  to  state  sereral,  to  show 

price  at  the  latter  period — ^wbich  brings  that  on  this  rery  article  of  iron  his  j)ro- 

the  duty  estimated  m  1846  by  the  imports  posed  tea  per  cent  additional  duty,  is  a 

much  nearer  the  present  rates,  than  the  ridicuJous  proposition,  made  with  a  view 

du^  estimated  in  1845.**  Hence  he  says:  to  manifest  a  disposition  to  iavor  Penn* 

**  vnkss  in  cases  where  there  are  tShet  syWania  from  political  considerations. 

d/ata^  erUitled   to    higher    consideration.  The  price  ot  bar  iron  in  £n^land  in 

which  have  been  presented  since  the  estu  1839  was  £10  sterling  per  ton,  in  1840 

mates  made  last  year,  the  department  it  was  £9,  in  1841  it  was  £7,  in  1842 

would,  as  a  general  rule,  in  cases  where  it  was  £5. 10.,  and  in  1843  it  was  £4. 

any  increase  of  duty  would  augment  the  10. 

revenue,  estimate  a  smaller  increase  of  the  Suppose  in  1 839  the  then  Secretary  of 
duties  as  necessary  to  produce  in  such  the  Treasury  had  made  his  caJculationa 
a  case  the  largest  amount  of  revenue ;  upon  £10  sterling  per  ton  and  laid  an 
judfi:tng  from  a  comparison  of  the  duties  ad  valorem  duty  of  30  per  cent,  would 
under  the  acts  of  1842  and  1846;  than  his  revenue  have  been  half  as  much  in 
when  the  tables  were  prepared  last  year,  1843  when  it  had  fallen  to  £4 10.  And 
when  the  estimates  were  made  by  the  thus  it  will  always  be.  fio  such  fall,  it 
tables  of  1845.**  Now  divest  these  de-  is  true,  is  at  present  anticipated  on  iron, 
tails  of  all  their  verbiage,  and  what  do  on  account  of  the  railroad  nuinia ;  but 
they  amount  to.  All  the  truth  the^r  con-  this  cannot  last  many  years,  and  if  it 
tain,  is,  that  when  an  article  paying  a  should,  we  know  that  the  manufacture  of 
specific  duty  raises  in  price  in  the  foreign  iron  is  becoming  more  and  more  eztea- 
markets,  the  specific  duty  is  less,  when  sive,  and  can  be  increased  in  England  to 
rated  ad  valorem,  than  at  the  reduced  any  amount  Bar  iron  is  now  worth 
price.  Thus  if  pig  iron  pa^  a  specific  £10  sterling,  and  if  it  should  therefort 
duty  of  $20  per  ton,  costing  in  England  fall  twenty-lve  per  cent,  a  thing  by  no 
£6  sterling,  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  means  unlikely  to  happen,  then  the  tea 
will  be  much  lessened  if  the  same  iron  per  cent  additional  would  produce  no  in- 
cost  £9  sterling.  Sarely  it  required  not  a  crease  of  revenue.  And  so  of  cottons 
lecture  from  a  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  woolens.  These  latter  articles,  how- 
to  convince  the  Senate  of  this  self-evi-  ever,  fluctuate  much  more  in  the  quanti- 
dent  proposition.  But  we  ask  the  parti-  ties  imported,  from  variations  in  demand 
Cttlar  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  pro-  and  supply,  changes  of  fashion,  &c 
riso  which  we  have  italicised,  namely  There  is  no  term  which  so  fully  ex- 
unless  in  cases  where  there  art  other  data  presses  the  extreme  folly  of  Mr.  Walker'a 
entitled  to  higher  consideration,which  hate  proposed  alterations  in  the  tariff  of  1846, 
been  presented  since  the  estimates  made  as  shown  in  the  report  under  considera- 
last  year.  That  is,  unless  the  exchange  tion,  as  the  word  tinkering,  and  had  not 
or  the  freight  be  higher  or  lower,  or  the  the  late  election  in  PennsyTvania  resulted 
home  product  be  greater  or  less ;  or  in  as  it  has,  Mr.  Walker  would  not  have 
fine,  unless  the  all-governing  principle  of  discovered  before  this  Tariff  of  1846  has 
trade,  the  demand  or  supply  should  in-  been  three  months  in  operation,  that  to 
crease  or  diminish.  The  Secretary's  rule  raise  the  duty  on  coal  and  iron  wonld 
may  thus  be  seen  to  have  vastly  more  increase  the  revenue, 
exceptions  than  examples.  The  country  has  unjustifiably  been 

But  when  Mr.  Walker  stumbles  upon  plunged  into  a  war,  and  large  revenues 
a  truth  in  the  affairs  of  trade,  and  avows  are  required  to  sustain  its  credit  and  sa- 
lt, he  invariably  upsets  his  whole  theory,  able  it  punctually  to  pay  the  interest  oa 
as  we  shall  show  he  has  done  in  this,  the  increased  expenditure  ;  the  presses  in 
For  it  is  susceptible  of  the  most  indisput-  the  interest  of  the  government  declare 
able  proof,  that  so  far  as  revenue  is  con-  the  war  to  be  popular;  and  all  parties 
cemed,  no  calculation  approaching  to  express  themselves  willing  to  place  at  the 
accuracy,  when  the  duties  are  ad  valorem,  command  of  the  Executi?e  means  to  carry 
can  be  made  of  the  amount  to  be  receifed,  on  the  war  with  vigor,  and  thus,  in  tfcie 
on  any  one  article,  from  the  very  fact  he  slang  of  the  day,  to  **  conquer  a  ^P^df 
has  stated,  namely,  the  fluctuation  in  peau."  Yet  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
prices,  influenced  as  they  are,  and  as  he  sury,  instead  of  manfully  coming  forward 
admits  them  to  be,  by  so  many  causes.  and  recommending  an  increase  oi  revenue 

But  one  fact  is  worth  all  Mr.  Walker's  sufllcient  to  place  the  credit  of  the  coun- 

comparative  statements,  and  we  shall  try  where  it  was  when  he  took  office. 
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Sura,  by  hu  been  mode  rrom  Ihe  United  Stsles,  which 

easurf,  as  to  have  given  greatly  JDcreaged  employment 

uDe  of  trea-  to  our  sbips,  and  .noch  belter  prictrs  to 

et  to  procure  our  raraiera,  for  ttie  lime  being ;  which 

aly  coDfesses  will  conlinne  probably  for   aome  tiDie, 

eat  danger  of  and  ibua  ibe  evila  of  the  new  tariff  may 

ihc  securities  be  overlooked.     But  the  end  baa  not  yet 

warofl8I2.  come!  and  we  caution  Mr.  Walker  aod 

var  to  be  BO  his  English  friends  not  to  be  loo  confi- 

Llonce,  latte  dent.    The  Tariff* ori84G  has  no  more  to 

e  Ihe   public  do   with   our    present   prosperity,   than 

le  degree  de-  the    war    with     Mexico,    or    the    debt 

this  article,  which    it    is    fast   entailing    upon    tbo 

'  ot  the  prin-  country.     Had  there  been  an  abundant 

talker,  who  crop  in  Europe,  a  full  crop  of  cotioo,  and 

same  btealh,  no  disease  in  the  polaioe,  we  should  have 

T  on  coal  and  seen  a  very  different  state  of  things ;  and 

five  per  cent  something  very  different  from  past  expe- 

on,  and  upon  rience  must  occur,  if  this  unnataral  stale 

g  in  coat   S  of  things   shall   pass  off,  and  busineas 

!  latter  (will  again  lind  its  level,  without  proving  how 

oduce  an  in-  little  the  permanent  prosperity  of  a  coun- 

\ve   lioumnd  try  is  promoted  by  extraordinary  prices 

to  pay  one  in  a  foreign  market,  creating  an  unusual 

'ar — no  mat-  demand  for  its  staple  productions. 

oncerned,  in  Mr.  Walker  will  And  that  the  homa 

roduction  of  industry  of  a  country  is  its  best  reliancci 

tVhat  a  bur-  and  when  he  shall  retire  to  private  life — ■ 

a  BDch  petti-  which  assuredly  he  will  do,  as  soon  as 

It  something  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  wlQ 

ure  political  permit — he  will  be  made  to  know  that 

ter  JDcompe-  though  official  staiioii  may,  for  the  nw- 

leddle  in  any  ment.    Influence    legislation,  it   cannot 

necessary  to  overturn  settled  principles ;  one  of  which 

uccess  ol  the  is  laid  down  by  a  great  writer  in  favor  of 

eration  since  free  trade  called  Adam  Smith ;  and  w« 

being  al  the  commend  il  to  hia  followers  us  being,  like 

p,  about  two  the  accidental  truisms  of  the  honorable 

J  Is  Into  Ihe  secretary  himself,  wholly  subversive  of 

ti  those  for  the  whole  theory  he  proposes  to  prop  up. 

nder  the  Ta-  We  give  the  quotation  in  Smith's  own 

:cuee  tbs  ig-  words ;    "  Whatever  tends  to  diminish 

bout  know-  in  any  country  the  number  of  artificers 

iself,  of  the  and  manufacturers,  lends  to  diminish  the 

iccompanied  home  market,  the  most  important  of  all 

an,  that  the  markets  for  Ihe  rude  produce  of  the  land, 

terestsofrhe  and  thereby  still  further  to  discourage 

'  venture  to  agriculture." 

ghtesi  foun-  Now,  it  is  a  fact  well  known  that  iha 

ee  with  Ihe  Tariff  of  184f!  has  dtminisbed,  and  it  will 

soon  as  the  continue  to  diminish,  the  number  of  arti- 

igs   brought  ticers  and   manufacturers  ;  for  the  very 

'ops  of  grain  reamn,  that,  as  Mr.  Walker  states,  at 

nolatoe,and  lower  duties  it  produces  an  increased 

have  passed  revenue,  by  supplanting  articles  made  at 
home   with    similar   importations  from 

ced  into  the  abroad. 

.havegiven  An  appeal  to  some  statistics  of  past 

icularly  the  years  may  not  be  out  of  place  faere,  and 

d  provisions  we  shall  refer  to  them  with  a  view  to 

iments  have  show  the  results  of  extraordinary  import- 
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titions  beyond  the  power  of  the  country  close  of  what  was  called  the  *'  Compro- 

to  pay  for.  miseAct,**  we  consumed  $112,447,096. 

We  commence  with  1815»  when,  ac-  At  that  time  the  duties  were  so  much  re* 

cording  to  a  table  prepared  by  Mr.  Walk-  daced  that  the  net  revenue  for  the  year 

er  accompanying  bis  Report  of  December  was  but  $15,516,589,  and   the  whole 

3d,  1845,  we  consumed  of  foreign  mer-  country  maned  under  the  depression  of 

chandize,  $106,457,924.     In  1816,  ac-  home  indufitry  of  every  kind, 

cording  to  the  same  table,  we  consumed  For  the  fifteen  years  previous  to  1835 

of  imported  goods,  $129,964,444.  the  consumption  of  foreign  imports  had 

Those  who  are  old  enough  roust  re-  scarcely  exceeded  $80,000,000.    During 

member  the  disastrous  effects  of  these  the  periods  of  the  large  importations, 

excessive  importations,  which  were  not  which  caused  the  heavy  consumption  sta- 

fully  realized  till  1819,  when,  among  ted  above — while  the  foreign  goods  were 

other  evidences  of  the  distressed  condi-  coming  in — the  country  wore  the  falla- 

tion  of  the  country,  a  committee  appoint-  cious  appearance  -of  prosperity,  until  the 

ed  by  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  catastrophe  arrived  and  the  bubble  burst, 

reported  as  follows  :  that  there  were  At  each  of  these  periods,  as  the  impor- 

**  ruinous  sacrifices  of   landed  property  tations  arrived — when  the  amount  of^the 

at  Sheriffs*  sales,  whereby  in  many  cases  duties  were  pouring  into  the  treasury,  as 

lands  and  houses  have  been  sold  at  less  they  did  in  all  except   1841 — the  re- 

than  a  half,  a  third,  or  a  fourth  part  of  spected  Secretaries  might  have  congratu- 

tbeir  former  value ;  thereby  depriving  of  lated  themselves  as  Air.  Walker  now 

their  homes  and  the  fruits  of  laborious  coneratulates  himself  in  this  Report — 

years,   a  vast  number  of  industrious  with  this  difference,  that  the  evil  day  may 

farmers,  some  of  whom  have  been  driven  be  somewhat  longer  postponed  in  conse- 

to  seek  in  the  uncultivated  forests  of  the  ouence  of  our  increiused  exports,  should 

West,  that  shelter  of  which  they  had  tney  continue.    But  as  certainly  as  such 

been  deprived  in  their  native  State.    An  over-consumption  of  foreign  manufac- 

ahnost  entire  cessation  of  the  usual  circu-  tures  produced  the  revulsions  then  expe- 

lation  oi  commodities,  and  a  consequent  rienced,  so  certainly,  under  like  circum- 

stagnation  of  business,  which  is  limited  stances  will  the  same  thin^  occur  again, 

to  ue  mere  purchase  and  sale  of  the  ne-  sooner  or  later,  under   the   Tarin    of 

eessaries  of  life,  and  of  such  articles  of  1846. 

consumption  as  are  absolutely  required  The  writer  of  this  article  does  not  feel 

by  the  season.    The  overflowing  of  our  it  to  be  a  source  of  cong^ratulation,  that 

prisons  with  insolvent  debtors,  most  of  specie  is  so  rapidly,  and  in  such  quanti- 

whom   are   confined    for   small   sums,  ties,  crossing  the  Atlantic  into  the  United 

whereby  the  community  loses  a  portion  States — not  because  when  it  comes,  in 

of  its  active  labor,  and  is  compelled  to  the  course  of  a  regular  trade,  it  is  not 

support  families  by  charity  who  have  desirable — but  because  that  specie  which 

thus  been  deprived  of  their  protectors.**  is  now  coming  is  not  the  result  of  such 

By  the  same  table  of  Mr.  Walker,  we  trade,  but  arises  from  the  unnatural  state 

find  the  consumption  of  foreign  merchan-  of  things  incident  to  the  extraordinary 

dise,  in   1835,  was  $129,391,247.     In  demand  in  Europe  for  grain  and  provi- 

1836,  the  consumption  of  the  same  goods  sions  of  every  kind,  and  the  consequent 

amounted    to   the    enormous   sum    of  sudden  rise  in  value  and  increased  expor- 

$168,233,675.    These  immense  importa-  tation  of  them. 

tions  were  in  consequence  of  the  inflation  It  is  Jerr  much  to  be  feared  that  the 
of  the  currency,  consequent  upon  the  re-  continued  heavy  drafts  upon  Great  Bri- 
moval  of  the  depositee  from  the  Bank  tain,  for  specie,  will  cause  a  financial 
of  the  United  States,  which  prompted  the  crisis  there,  which  will,  inevitably,  react 
loans  made  by  the  pet  banks,  as  they  upon  us.  There  is  also  ereat  danger  that 
were  called.  The  memorable  break  its  introduction  here  wul  cause  an  ex- 
down,  and  the  suspension  of  specie  pay-  pansion  of  our  currency  to  the  encour- 
raents  which  resulted,  must  be  fresh  in  aeement  of  speculations ;  so  that  when  it 
the  recollection  of  all  who  were  in  any-  shall  return  to  England,  as  it  asswretUy 
wise  conversant  with  the  business  afikirs  trill,  we  may  find  it  very  difficult  to  go 
of  that  period.  back    again  to  a   regular  settled  state 

In  1839,  the  same  table  tells  us,  we  of  trade.    These,  at  least,  are  the  views 

consumed  $144,597,607,  and  the  results  of  the  writer,  who  well  remembers  the 

were  little  lees  ruinous.    In  1841,  at  the  trade  of  the  country  for  forty  years,  and 
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paiofoQy  ezpetwoced   the  conTnlsions  there  ia  no  fixed  pmnt  at  which  the  Jarg- 

reiemed  to.  est  amount  of  revenue  can  be  relied  upon 

.    Having,  on  sereral  former  occasions,  at  the  lowest  rates  of  duties — since  the 

^nthe  National  Marine,  fully  reviewed  quantity  of  any  article  imported  varies. 

Mr.  Walker's  prinaples  of  Revenue,  the  not  in  the  rates  of  the  duty  assessed,  but 

writer  does  not  deem  it  necessary,  at  this  is  governed  entirely  by  other  laws— such 

time,  to  go  more  at  large  into  them.    Nor  as  the  power  to  consume  the  quantity 

voaid  he  t>e  understood  as  now  mooting  made  at  home,  and  the  many  and  various 

the  question  of  Free  Trade,  or  Protec*  causes  regulating  the  all-governing  prin- 

tioQ.     Causes  may  occur,  and  have  oc-  ciple  of  demand  and  supply.    Acconiing 

eurred,  under  a  protective  tariff,  when  to  the  above  admission  of  the  Secretary 

these  over-importations  have  taken  place,  a  tariff,  founded  upon  the  ad  valorem  plan, 

and  the  result  has  been  invariably  the  has  no  fixed  principle,  and  may  be  alter- 

nme.  The  inflation  of  the  currency  caused  ed  every  year  without  any  certainty  that 

by  the  loans  of  the  pet  Banks,  after  the  the  alterations  will  produce  the  desired 

femoral  of  the  depositee  from  the  Bank  effect. 

of  the  United  States,  may  be  cited  as  a  We  annex  a  list  of  the  proposed  alter- 

■emorable  instance  of  this;  and,  there-  ations  of  the  tariff,  in  the  present  Report, 

lore,  in  what  we  have  said  on  this  occa-  and  a  comparison  of  the  receipts  oi  the 

sion  we  desire  to  be  understood  as  pro-  customs  at  some  of  our  principal  ports, 

testing  against  Mr.  Walker's  doctrine,  for  the  first  fifty-five  days  of  the  last  and 

m  tkM  i^oletaUt  believing  them  to  be  present  year : 

most  destructive  to  every  portion  of  the  _, .         .  .   __ _.       .  __ 

busiiiess  of  the  country,  and  not  merely  Oo««po«i««e  of  th.  Oooiter  ud  bq^ter. 

iaterfering  with  our  manufactures.    The  -«.  r  «     •   ^^«™«'^^,^«*>•  ^^  1^- 

Secretary  goes  for  the  largest  revenues  ^P«foWowmg  iwe  the  articles  upon  which 

~^r^t  *    ^    1  \-        '»'i^^»*  lOT^Juuco  j^^  Walker  estimates  that  an  increase  of  10 

at  the   lowest  duties— which  can  only  per  cent,  duty  will  give  the  following  re- 

Bean  the  heaviest  importations — while  Tenne  as  annejied,  to  wit : 

the  experience  of  every  individual,  and  CobL                                     ^^>^^ 

every  nation  always  has  been,  that  buy.  gg  jf^;  .^^^^                     »;8g 

lag  beyond  the  means  of  payment,  no  Round  or  Square  Iron,  as  bra- 

wmtUr  at  wkai  pnca,  must  forever,  in  the  zier's  rods,  8-16  and  10-16 

end,  prove  ruinous  to  the  nation  or  indi-  inch  in  diameter,                     27,000 

vidnal  who  shall  continue  in  such  prac-  5L*l?JfP'*Lt5S?',;a«.r.            w  ^ 

v>         %jitzrii.          ..«u                   Sheet  Iron,  except  taggers,            10,000 

tice.     Mr.   Walker  must  have  no  very  Hoop  Iron,        *"  "^    "•           lolooo 

exalted   opinion  of   the  intelligence  of  Wood  Screws,                              8,000 

Senators,  when  he  takes  up  so  large  a  Band  or  Scrolf  Iron,  &c.,  rolled 

portion  of  this  Report  with  the  common-        „  9[  hammered, 1.000 

'Z.                       u         *v  A  ..  *i.  Soikes.  cut  or  wrought,                   iJoOO 

est  axioms,  such  as  that  "  the  revenue  cloths  or  Casimerls  of  Wool,       "^ 

aacesflttry  for  p^ice  is  always  inadequate  exceeding  in  value  $4  square 

lor  the  extraordinary  expenses  of  war,"  Y^^*    .       .  t     j                  80,000 

aad  many  others— equally  self-evident  white  and  Red  Lead.                    1,000 

,n,po«tio> ;  boT^^Tcann^^  close  these  '^o^^gS^^.'^teflo^^^^ 

remarks  without  giving  Mr.  Walker  the  fined,  will  yield                      900,000 

benefit  of  a  paragraph  near  the  conclu-  That  an  increase  of  5  per  cent, 

sion  of  this  liminaus  Report,  which  is  in  on  Cotton,  dyed,  printed,  etc., 

rt^^^  ^._j. .                    '^  exceeding  80  per   cent,  per 

*»«  ^O"**  •  square  yard,                                10,000 

,     -         .  ,  From  Cotton  not  dyed,  excecd- 

"•  In  sabmming  at  present  only  the  arucles  jng  30   per  cent,  per  square 

Meatiooed  in  tables  A  and  B,  it  is  proper  to  y^j^^                                          10,000 

Rsaik  that  these  tables  are,  of  course,  only  xjpon  the  following  articles  he  estimates 


.  _  sabject  to  correction  by  the  actual  jij^t  t  decrease  of  6  per  cent,  will  yield  an 

oa  of  the  Tariff  of  1816,  and  that  time,  g^regale  increase  sum  of  ^,000,  to  wit : 

^^ j^r  with  the  results  of  that  act,  may  in-  drawing   and   cutting  knives,   hatchets, 

daeste  other  articles  upon  which  dunes  may  ^^g^  ,^^  adzes ;  locket  chisels,  sickles,  and 

be  reduced  (or  augmented  it  indispensably  reaping  hooks ;  plane  irons,  scythes,  spades, 

aeeeasary).**  tnd  shoveb ;  ploughs,  harrows,  mattocks, 

rakes,  cultivators,  cross-cut  and  put  saws,  gin 

This   is  a  perfect  surrender  of  the  saws,  cut  nails. 

wbole  Report,  as  founded  upon  imper-  The  same  decrease  (5  wr  cent.)  is  esti- 

r    *  J  .           J    :•   :-  ».»^k  .X^r^ .  fr^r  U  mated  to  give  the  additional  pum  of  S2>.000 

feet  data-nay,  it  is  much  more :  for  it  ^^  cotton  manufactures  colored  and  unco- 

ahows  what  the  writer  of  this  article  has  j^red,  not  exceeding  8  cents  on  the  squart 

often  elaevhere  averred;  namely,  that  yard. 
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Upon  the  articles  of  linen  and  silk  the  184B.  1847. 

Department  gives  no  estimate,  not  possess-  Boston,     .    .    .  $674,107  j|862,494 

inithe  requisite  data.  New  York,    .    .  1,971,406  2,374327 

The  amount  of  imports,  the  past  year^  of  Philadelphia,     .      299,706  SU,0(MI 

iron  and  manufactures  of  iron,  on  which  Baltimore,     .    .       43,061  89,900 

no  change  is  proposed,  was  the   sum   of  Charleston,    .    .       41,176  61,882 

$5jpOM^                                                                                    

The  amount  imported,  on  which  it  is  pro-  41^029,457  #3,730,117 

posed  to  increase   the  duty  10  per  cent.,  mu    r  n  —:      •  •  •             *u  .    r 

fnmf  ggg  The  following  is  given  as  the  amoont  of 

^e  'am<rant  imported  on  which  it  is  pro-  "nports  and  duties  for  1816 : 

posed  to  lower  the  duty  5  per  cent.,  #63.610.  Specific,    . '  .  $38,617,074  $12,726,684 

The  foUowing  comparison  is  given  of  the  Ad  valorem,  .    67,960,640  15,707,916 

receipts  into  the  Custom  House  at  the  places  Free,      .    .    .    19,676,778  

named,  for  the  first  fifiv-five  days  of  the  last                             

and  i^esent  year,  to  wit :  $111,204,992  $28,434,449 


MISCELLANY    OF    THE     MONTH. 

CoifGBEss  is  now  within  a  very  few  the  debate  can  by  no  means  be  considered 
days  of  its  adjournment,  yet  no  essential  closed.  Mr.  Cai^houm  has  taken  ground 
progress  has  been  made,  since  our  last  re-  against  the  further  accession  of  territory ; 
view  was  issued,  in  the  national  legislation,  and  it  is  probable  that  a  considerable  por- 
The  bill  authorizing  the  President  to  raise  tion  of  the  administration  party  will  act  in 
ten  additional  regiments  of  regular  troops,  accordance  with  this  position,  in  order  to 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  with  Mexi-  avoid  the  abdita  icopula  of  the  slavery 
CO,  has  becomes  law,  but  no  power  has  controversy.  Thegreatbody  of  the  people 
yet  been  granted  for  the  appointment  of  inallsectionsof  the  Union,  are  agreed  tnat 
the  officers  to  command  them.  The  bill  with  slavery  as  it  exists  in  the  Southern 
placing  three  millions  of  dollars  at  the  dis-  States,  neither  the  Federal  Government 
posal  of  the  Executive,  to  be  used  in  re-  nor  the  Northern  States  have  any  right  to 
opening  negotiations  for  peace,  is  still  interfere.  But  with  regard  to  the  exten- 
under  discussion.  The  Secretary  of  the  sion  of  our  territory,  and  the  consequent 
Treasury  has  presented  a  schedule  of  de-  extension  of  slavery,  there  is  by  no  means 
sired  modifications  in  the  existing  tariff,  the  same  concordance.  The  North  will 
but  no  action  has  yet  been  taken  upon  it  in  be  almost  unanimous  against  such  exten- 
either  house.  This  extraordinary  tardi-  sion  of  slavery,  though  not  opposed  to  an 
ness  in  legislation,  under  circumstances  increase  of  territory ; — while  tne  South  is 
apparently  so  imperative,  must  be  attribut-  desirous  of  adding  territory  to  the  Union 
ed  to  the  serious  dissension  in  the  ranks  of  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  in  order  to  fortify 
the  administration  party,  caused  mainly  by  and  perpetuate  their  domestic  institutions, 
the  introduction  of  the  Slavery  question  Probably  the  best  thing  that  can  be  done 
into  the  Congressional  debates.  We  men-  under  Uie  circumstances  is,  to  seek  no 
tioned  in  our  last  the  adoption  in  the  more  territory,  and  so  avoid  the  contest. 
House  of  Representatives  of  a  proviso  to  And  yet  there  are  very  many  considerate 
the  appropriation  bill,  forbidding  the  es-  and  sagacious  statesmen  who  believe  that 
tablisnment  of  slavery  in  any  territory  our  government  should  embrace  this  op- 
which  may  be  acquired  by  the  United  portunity  to  acquire  at  least  a  harbor,  and 
States,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  existing  some  adjacent  country,  upon  the  Pacific 
war.  The  question  has  since  come  up  in  coast  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  we 
the  Senate,  and  has  been  met  promptly  and  should  bear  the  expenses  of  the  present 
boldly  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  who  took  the  war,  without  exacting  some  indemnity 
ground  that  the  enactment  of  any  such  from  Mexico.  And  under  what  form,  ex* 
law  would  be  an  act  of  direct  aggression  cept  territory,  can  such  indemnity  l>e  paid  .' 
upon  Southern  rights,  and  would  be  resist-  These  considerations  greatly  embarrass 
ed  by  the  South,  even  at  the  hazard  of  dis-  the  solution  of  the  difficulties  which  sur* 
solving  the  Union.  His  remarks  were  round  the  present  position  of  our  public 
apparently  only  introductory  to  a  more  full  affairs;  and  these  aifficulties  will  be  ia- 
and  elaborate  discussion  of  the  whole  sub-  creased  rather  than  diminished  by  the 
ject ; — but  they  were  evidently  well  con-  termination  of  the  war,  although  its  con- 
sidered, and  lacked  nothing  in  clearness,  tinuance  can  only  postpone  the  inevitable 
emphasis  or  cogency.  They  were  answer-  crisis.  They  have  very  seriously  retarded 
ed  by  Mr.  Suoioii s,  of  Rhode  Island ;  but  the  cause  of  federal  legislation,  and  havo 
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in  laet  brokta  the  ftrwBgth  of  the  tdmiiiif-  or  being  ntisfied  with  the  renti  of  their 

tntioQ  in  Congreti.  improved  estates.    The  GoTernment  has 

Of  other  domestic  matters  there  is  little  very  wisely  regarded  these  lands  as  the 

WOTth^  of  record.    The  morements  of  our  proper  field  for  extending  the  resources  of 

army  in  Mexico  indicate  a  speedy  attack  the  Irish  people ;  uid  purposes,  in  the  first 

ipon  VeraCru  and  the  castle  of  San  Juan  instance,  to  aid  the  owners  in  bringing 

de  UUoa,  under  Major-General  Wut mLD  these  wastes  into  a  state  of  cultivation,  or, 

SooTT,  aiid  we  entertain  the  confident  ex-  if  this  cannot  be  done,  to  take  into  its  own 

peetatKMi  that  our  troops  will  be  in  posses-  hands  the  task  of  reclaiming  them.    If  the 

aioa  of  that  important  fortress  before  the  owners  will  reclaim  them,  Government 

md  of  March.    Whether  they  can  hold  it  offers  to  lend  them  money  for  the  purpose 

in  the  hce  of  the  yellow  fever  through  the  at  3k  per  cent,  interest  for  22  years,  to  the 

hot  season,  is  a  more  doubtful  point.    The  extent  of  a  million  sterling.    If  the  owners 

ittempc,  however,  will  probably  be  made,  will  not  reclaim,  but  will  sell,  their  waste 


time  be  undertaken,  this  seems  to  be  their  reclamation,   paying  the  owners  a 

the  most  jodicioos  step    that  could   be  fixed  valuation.      When   reclaimed,  the 

taken.     The  capture  and  retention  of  the  lands  are  to  be  divided  into  lots  of  from 

oslle  will  of  itself  strengthen  our  position  25  to  50  acres  and  sold.    In  this  way,  it 

in  urging  negotiations ;  and,  in  the  event  is  believed,  a  large  addition  may  be  made 

of  their  lailure,  will  be  of  decided  im-  to  the  cultivable  land  of  Ireland,  and  a 

Mtaace  to  the  efiective  resumption   of  class  of  small  proprietors  will  be  created* 

hostilities.  which  will  prove  of  essential  service  in 

The  Mexican  §[ovemment  is  again  in  the  contemplated  reformation  of  the  coon- 

num.    Congress,  in  order  to  effect  a  loan,  tr^.    The  premier  seems  b^  no  means  in- 

■ortgaced  the  property  of  the  Church,  and  clined  to  despair  of  the  regeneration  of 

svincedt  a  diaoosition,  while  declaring  the  Ireland,  although  he  does  not  conceal  from 

light,  to  raafce  of  it  an  absolute  seizure,  himself  or  the  public  the  obstacles  to  be 

Thi§  was,  of  course,  resisted  with  clamor  overcome.     He  reminded  the  House  of 

and  vifOT  by  the  clergy,  and  thev  were  Commons  that  but  a  short  time  since  the 

isoooded  bv  Santa  Anna.    This  unlooked-  social  condition  of  England  and  of  Scot- 

for  event  had  created  a  new  turmoil,  of  land  was  as  unpromising  as  is  that  of  Ire« 

which  the  issoe  is  not  yet  apparent.    Con-  land  at  the  present  day ;  and  drew  there- 

peas,  according  to  the  most  reliable  ac-  from  ground   for  hoping  that  the  same 

reaots,  was  about  to  dissolve,  leaving  the  transformation  might   yet   be  witnessed. 

Oergy  and  the  people  exasperated,  the  sol-  His  propositions  were  received  with  almost 

disn  unpaid  ana  of  course  diScontented,'and  unanimous  favor  by  Parliament,  and  seem, 

Ssata  Anna  in  a  diflkult,  not  to  say  peril-  indeed,  worthy  of  approbation.    Whether 

•«,  position.     Until  there   shall  be  in  the  plan  will  prove  effectual  for  the  end 

Mexico  some  stable  and  permanent  govern-  proposed  may  be  doubted ;  but  if  any  ac- 

even  if  all  other  difficulties  were  tion  of  the  Government  can  be  efficacious, 

ed,  it  will  t>e  almost  impossible  to  this  seems  certainly  to  have  a  good  chance 

negotiations  for  peace.  of  success. 
Of  Literary  intelligence  we  have  none        The  distress  in  Ireland  still  continues. 

Is  record.  and  increases  rather  than  abates.     Im- 

The  Tamwxon  advices  of  the  month  are  mense  sums  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers 

iafsrteting    and    important      l*he    new  have  been  raised  by  private  subscriptions 

Ea^lasfa   ministry  have  carried  into  full  in  England,  and  more  than  $100,000  has 

iftit  their  measures  for  the  immediate  been  sent  from  the  United  States  for  the 

rabef  of  Ireland— the  abrogation  of  the  same  object.    Above  £7.000,000  have  been 

tey  on  foreign  grain,  the  suspension  of  expended  by  the  English  government  in 

the  navigation  laws,  and  the  sul>stitution  endeavoring  to  accomplish  tbe  same  pur- 

«f  sugar  nr  com  in  the  distilleries.  These  pose ;  and  yet  scarcely  any  perceptible  im- 

tieares  were  all  carried  without  serious  pression  has  been  made  in  stemming  the 

iftiLMition,  and  on  the  25th  of  January  vast  flood  of  misery  which  overwhelms 

Lard  John  Russell  brought  forward  his  Ireland.      Immense    quantities   of   grain 

me  for  tbe  permanent  improvement  of  have  been  purchased  in  this  country  and 

ooftdition  of  Ireland.    Tne  most  im-  on  the  Continent,  by  EDslish  capital,  to 

Mt  feature  of  this  scheme  is  that  relat-  supply  the  deficiency  of  food,  and  more 

ft«g  te  the  wu»U  iandt  of  Ireland,  which  than  seven  millions  of  specie  have  already 

stated  to  comprise  no  less  than  4,fU)0,000  been  shipped  to  the  United  States  in  pay- 

*"  me  of  this  vast  extent  of  land  is  ment  of  the  debt  thus  incurred.      This 

cultivated.      Its  owners  have  rapid  withdrawal  of  bullion  from  the  cir- 

it,  thinking  that  the  cost  of  re-  eolation,  added  to  the  large  sums  absorbed 

it  wottld  be  greater  that  its  value,  by  railway  speculations,  has  produced  a 
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MTere  pre«iire  in  the  Englkh   mirket.  The  entire  colonial  tntem  of  England  ie 

which  threatens  ere  looz  an  OTerwhelming  also  likely  to  be  remodeled,  and  Elarl  Grey* 

crisis.    The  Bank  of  Enriand  has  raised  the  Colonial  Secretary,  has  mnted  a  Con- 

iti  rate  of  interest ;  and  English  consols,  stitation    to    New   Zealand,    which    hai 

which  usually  afford  an  excellent  test  of  elicited  ardent  and  nniversal  admiration, 

the  state  of  monetary  aAurs,  have  fallen  The  foreign  Literary  Intelligence  of  the 

within  a  few  weeks  3  per  cent,  which  is  month  comprises  little  of  interest.    A  new 

a  greater  decline  than  nas  been  known  for  Life  of  Jb«bmt  Tatuo&,  by  Rev.  R.  A. 

many  years.    This  country,  on  the  other  Willmot,  has  been  published,  which  elicits 

hand,  has  escaped  a  crisis  by  the  receipt  of  high  commendation  from  the  best  critical 

unusual  quantities  of  bullion  from  abrottd.  authorities.    Another  volume  of  CVCdm- 

The  operation  of  the  Sub  •Treasury  Law  jrmtAJs  speeches  has  been  published,  and 

has  withdrawn  nearly  three  millions  of  a  continuation  of  his  Life,  by  his  son,  it 

dollars  from  the  circulation,  and  had  not  also  given.    The  book  is  one  of  little  in- 

8  been  replaced   by  the  specie  from  trinsic  value,  and  is  stamped  by  the  .^Me- 

Burope,  we  should  inevitably  have  ezpe-  nmum  as  the  *'  history  of  a  politician,  con- 

rienced  a  pressure  equally  severe   with  ceived  in  the  narrow  spirit  of  a  monk,  and 

that  which  has  visited  Elngland.  addressed  to  the  exclusive  spirit  of  some 

The  rumor  is  mentioned  in  some  of  the  pugnacious  religious  order."  Another  part 
English  papers,  that  ministers  intend  to  of  Cousnt's  History  of  Moral  Philosophy 
send  a  Roval  Commission  of  Inquiry  to  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  has  been  pub- 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Universities.  Re-  lished,  which  the  author  devotes  mainly  to 
form  in  both  these  institutions  is  said  to  be  a  criticism  of  the  Scotch  School, 
greatly  needed ;  but  there  is  room  to  fear  Prof.  Midler,  of  Dorpat,  has  published 
tnat  government  interference  in  their  dl-  a  pamphlet  setting  forth  his  belief  that  the 
recti  on  would  not  be  attended  with  good  centre  of  the  nebula  in  which  our  system 
results.  The  project  of  a  National  Edu-  lies,  or  of  the  congeries  of  stars  which  form 
cation  is  vigorously  and  ably  discussed  at  the  Milky  Way,  is  in  the  Pleiades ;  and 
present,  and  a  good  deal  of  feeling  has  been  that  the  star  Alcyone  is  more  likely  than 
excited  upon  the  subject  There  would  any  other  one  to  merit  the  appellation  of 
be  danger,  therefore,  of  enlisting  or  en-  the  *'  Central  Sun."  The  theory  is  cited, 
countering  deeply-rooted  prejudices  in  any  and  used  with  great  beauty  and  some  force 
plan  of  education  which  could  be  submit-  by  Titppbr,  in  his  **  Probabilities — an  aid 
ted.    And  the  question  is  one  which  ought  to  Faith." 

not  to  be  decided  by  any  Ptrtjr  strife,  or  in  M.  F.  Shobb&l,  in  the  course  of  a  con- 

the  midst  of  any  general  agitation.    We  troversy  with  the  Athinmum^  declares  that 

think  it  very  likely  that  Parliament  will  he  was  the  author  of  the  **  Life  of  Frede- 

be  called  upon  to  make  some  declaration  rick  the  Great,"  recently  published  under 

of  principles  in  regard  to  the  matter;  but  the  name  of  the  poet  Campbell,  who  was 

it  IS  scarcely  probable  that  anv  general  hired  to  lend  his  name  to  the  work.    This 

scheme  will  be  brought  forward,  or  that  is  only  one   of  the  many  tricks  which 

the  course  of  instruction  pursued  at  the  prevail    in    England  among    publishers. 

Universities  will  be  disturbed.    LordMor-  Book>making  has  probably  become  mors 

peth  declared  very  explicitly  at  a  public  thoroughly  Uiere  than  in  any  other  coun- 

meeting,  that  the  Sf  inisters  were  not  satis-  try,  a  trade ; — and  not  one  of  the  most 

fied  with  the  present  educational  condition  honorable  or  respectable, 

of  the  people,  and  that  they  regard  its  im-  A  Turin  paper  states  that  205  journals 

provement  as  a  duty  of  the  government,  are  now  published  in  the  Italian  States, 

Sir  George  Grey  has  also  declared  that  an  where,    in  1836,    only  171  were  issued, 

attempt  would  be  made  to  improve  the  The  Papal  States  have'  the  greatest  share 

sanatory  condition  of  the  people.    Such  a  in  this  advance.    In  Austria  the  number  of 

measure,  should  it  prove  successful,  could  journals  is  159 ;  in  Germany,  1  jB3d;  Franca, 

not  fail  to  have  a  marked  influence  on  the  1294 ;  Belgium,  140;  Great  Britain,  541  ; 

habits  and  morals  of  the  people.    It  seems  Russia,  139. 

probable,  also,  that  the  system  of  punish-  Among  the  deaths  recorded  is  that  of 

ment  for  crimes,  transportation,    prison  Mr.  Joseph  John  Gumey,  the  brother  of 

discipline,  4tc.,  will  receive  attention   at  Mrs.  Fry,  and  widely  celebrated  for  his 

the  present  session  of  Parliament.    Gov-  devotion  to  the  philanthropic  movements 

emment  has  already  suspended  all  trans-  of  the  day.    Mr.  Gumey  was  one  of  the 

portation  of  male  convicts    during  two  first  of  those  who-  recorded  in  print  hie 

years,  and  that  those  who  may  remain  in  experience  of  the  results  of  Free  Labor  in 

Cngland  are  to  be  employed  on  the  gov-  the  West  Indian  colonies  :^having  under- 

ernment  works.    Some  action  upon  the  taken  a  voyage  shortly  alter  the  Compeii- 

snbject  has  become  necessary,  in  order  to  sation  Bill  passed,  for  the  express  purpoee 

reduce  the  number  of  convicts  in  Van  Die-  of  observation.    We  may  mention  here  the 

man's  land,  which  already  reaches  30,000,  death,  in  Switzerland,  of  Count  Frederick 

and  is  recruited  by  about  AfiQO  a-yaar.  Gonfalonieri—a  name  which  has  a  sort  of 
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IHenry  ioterett,  is  that  of  t  companion  of  that  of  France  for  admission  for  the  mem- 

Silrio  Pellico  daring  his  long  imprison-  hereof  the  Belgian  Universities,  into  the 

meat  at  the  Spielberg.  French    School    recently  established    at 

The  Belgian  go? ernment  has  applied  to  Athens.    Consent  has  been  granted. 
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BiMlanf   of  ffte    Thirty    Year'i    War,  **  Thus  did  Wallenstein,  at  the  w  of  fift^, 

TVmnMlated/ram  the  Oennan  of  Fred-  terminate  his  active  and  extraordinary  life. 

eriek  SchUUr.    By  the  Rev,  A.  J.  W.  Jo  ambition  he  owed  boxh  hia  greatueae  and 

*  Brothers,  1847.  J^p^  himself  withm  due  bounds,  he  would 

have  lived  and  died  without  an  equal.    Tha 

A  history,  by  the  faithful  and  accom-  yinues  of  the  ruler  and  of  the  hero,  prudence, 

plisbcd  Schiller,  of  the  Great  War  of  Prot-  justice,  firmness,  and  courage,  are  strikingly 

otaottsm    asainst  tha   Emperor  and  his  prominent  features  in  bis  character ;  but  lie 

pricaU,  or  of  northern  and  western  against  wanted  the  gentler  virtues  of  the  man,  which 

ioatbem  and  eastern  Germany,  in  tha  pe-  5*0™  ^  ^^^  •"^  "?»*^«  "»« .™'*'  u^uu 

work  opMis  wiOi  a  minute  and  rather  la-  ^^  rewids,  he  knew  how  to  keep  alive  the 

bored  account  of  the  policy  and  poaiUon  of  zeal  of  his  foUowers,  while  no  general  of  an- 

tbe  booae  of  Austria,  and  of  the  political  cient  or  modem  timea  could  boast  of  being 

caases  of  tha  vrar,  as  far  as  it  emanated  obeyed  with  equal  slacrity.     Submission  to 

frooi  the  mutual  jealousies  of  the  princes  his  will  was  more  prized  by  him  than  bra- 

Md  the  emperor,  on  the  subject  of  refer-  y^Tf  J  f«t  '^i  ^  soldiers  work  by  the  latter, 

■ation.  NSrthern  and  weatern  Germany  "  "  ^"^  fi^  f?,™Sf '  l^*'  Ik!  SrSIJiff^f/^KU 
fc«^».iwi  *k^  ^rr..^.^^..  u..u^^^  «:*i.  ♦ki  He  continually  kept  up  the  obedience  of  bis 
l!!^J^  i  ^w  °'  ^i?^V!u*^r^*  troops  by  capncious  orders,  and  profusely 
pora  «f  the  Pope  they  shook  off  the  foar  rewarfed  the  readiness  to  otey  even  in  tri- 
or the  Emperor  and  the  influence  of  tha  fles;  because  he  looked  rather  to  the  act  it- 
pcieata,  who  have  been  and  must  be  his  self  than  ita  object.  He  once  issued  a  de- 
adviscrs.  The  Emperor,  finding  himself  cree,  with  the  penidty  of  death  on  disobedi- 
dcaertcd  by  his  nobles,  and  in  danger  of  ence,  that  none  but  red  sashes  should  be 
Proleatantiam  in  his  own  dominions,  (for  ^o™  in  the  army.  A  capuin  of  horse  no 
geAoalria^.  were  as  iU-di^po^toward  p^/^Sr^S  Slfh^^'^Ml^L^^^^ 
**?~,  ■•v  l*>«*f:,«>«rthern  neighbora,)  per-  f^ .  Wallensiein,  on  {>eing  informed  of  the 
aittcd  llie  moat  powerful  of  his  subjects,  circumstance,  promoted  him  on  the  spot  to 
the  Great  Duke  Wallenatein,  to  raiae  an  the  rank  of  colonel.  His  comprehensive 
amy  by  hia  own  authority,  and,  with  the  glance  waa  idways  directed  to  the  whole,  and 
title  of  Generalissimo,  to  be  master  of  the  m  all  his  apparent  caprice,  he  steadily  kept 
wboU  ffar.     WalUnatein,  commissioned  in  view  some  generd  scope  or  bearing.  The 

with  imUmited  authority,  raised  several  ^^^^V*'  ^«?^  kL!?  u J  ,!^!hripit^-5 V 

mmmm^L^  m,i.i^\*  k^  «.«..w..»^  k«  •«•«»;..»  *k^  frieudW  country  had  led  to  the  severest  or- 

nws  which  he  supported  by  ravaging  the  j^„  ^^^3,  niirauders ;  and  all  who  should 

w^le    country  over  which    ha    passed.  ^  caSht  thieving  were  threatened  with  the 

After  a  aenaa  of  disastera  and  successea,  halter.    Wallenstein  himself,  having  met  a 

oaatending,  with  his  hordes  of  lieenaed  straggler  in  the  open  couiitry  upon  the  field, 

robbara,  against    the  powers  of  western  commanded  him  to  be  seized  without  trial, 

Evope,  be  began  to  entertain  thoughU  of  as  a  transgressor  of  the  law,  •»?,  in  hw 

a  priifecipality,— to  establish  himself  inde-  ^^.  y.®**^,,**^  thunder,  exclaimed.     Hang 

j~d^^V;h*"^;-  fl^'srtT'  -r'S  .^iis  ro*iit"SeaTd"!:23 

Ittatnauon  of  the  career  of  WaUenstein,  j  j^,  innocence,  but  the  irrevocable 

the  >apoleon  of  his  ase,  is  made  the  prin-  sentence  had  gone  forth.    "  Hang,  then,  in- 

cipal  topic  of  this  work :  on  the  whole  one  nocent,"  cried  the  inexorable  Wallenstein, 

01  tbe  moat  agreeable  histories  extant,  and  <*  the  guilty  will  have  then  more  reason  to 

fUl  of  iostmction.     Like  the  other  histo-  tremble."    Preparationa  were  already  mak- 


of  SchiUer,  it  is  very  free  from  philoso-  »ff  lo  «ecute  the  sentence,  when  the  soi- 

»biem.  and  never  writa  a  fact  to  irive  4**^^^*^  8*^®  himwlf  od  for  lost,  formed 

rS-!r»V^^^f  ^f  ^!^^rt«-     TK.  «!Irf  ^«  desperate  resolution  of  not  dying  without 

e«krto  any  set  of  opinions.    The  moat  revenge     He  fell  furiously  upon  his  judge, 

Murkable  pasatf  e  m  the  book  is  porhapa  but  wis  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  cTia- 

tha  de«crtpt ion  of  the  character  of  Wallen-  armed  before    he  could   fulfil  his  design. 

^    a,  which  follows  the   account  of  hia  "Now  let  him  go,**  said  the  duke,  "it  will 

by  one  of  his  own  officers :  excite  sufficient  terror.*' 
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"  Mr.  Galhcmn  has  great  reipeot  for  each  receiva  ttook  tonie  of  the  Jonmalf  devoted 

external  forms  as  promote  order  and  disni-  to  jurifprodeiice. 
tv;  and  I  believe  it  was  be  wbo  establiwed  .^_ 

peUationof'Senators.^    .    .    .    ...  ?«^   attraction   during  February  tji 

"  He  said,  *  We  Americans  are  the  most  '>««*  the  Opera,  which  has  played  Unda 

excitable  people  on  earth ;  we  have  plenty  to  and  iMcia^  by  Donizetti,  and  JVtna,  by 

eat  and  drink,  so  we  seek  war  for  sport,  that  Coppala,  interchangeably.    The  music  of 

we  mav  exhaust  ourselves  and  our  exuber-  ^ina  did  not  please  as  well  as  either  of 

*^?^im      'j'-T     r  *  y«  .^  the  others,  not  having  so  much  beauty, 

1  "  He  said,  •!  refused  Uie  mission  to  Eng-  force,  or  individual  character.    The  only 

land  because  peace  was  to  be  made  hertJ* "  .  ^^„„  '  |.  ^e  ^^„  ^^♦^  „,^  ^«^,»  w.  ia.«iaml 

"  From  a  singular  coincidence  of  circum-  ^°^'^  ^^  "^^  "^^tJ^  ^•^  7         ^ 

stances*  I  had  the  happy  fortune,"  says  our  Aw-AJfOWic»,  at  the  Tabernacle,  on  the 

author,  "  to  convey  to  Air.  Calhoun  the  tea-  ^^*     I'his  lady  is  a  vocalist  of   much 

timonies  offered  to  his  worth  by  many  lead-  merit ;  she  has  a  great  voice,  though  not 

ing  men.  a  rich  or  affecting  one;  good,  though  nol 

/•  *  The  President  dedarcs  that  you  possess  graceful,  execution ;  and  a  style,  studied, 

his  perfect  confadencc  and  his  highest  per-  gut  not  very  refined ;  in  short,  she  sings 

sonal  esteem.     Buchanan,  pronoimces  you  extremely  well,  but  with  a  natural  haid- 

preeminent  m  talent  and  virtue.    Mr.  Cnt-  \^  ll  !:      j  .-  u  '^"^  "  ..i.-«  *•  -  ^/ 

tenden,   Mr.  Winlhrop,  Mr.   Benton,  Mr.  e«»,.^^»^'*°^«>»  hergreat  culUvaUon  of 

Hannegan,  have  all  expressed  for  themselves  *>"'  l*'^®  *^»>1  ^^  affecting  the  hearer.  She 

and  their  respective  parties,  the  highest  en-  was  assisted  by  Herr  Dorn,  the  great  horn 

comiums  that  men  can  utter  of  each  other.* "  player ;  he  has  acquired  almost  miraculous 

command  over  his  difficult  instrument,  od 

Mrs.  Maury  has  missed  a  great  deal  in  which,  as  our  musical  readers  know,  the 

neglecting  her  German.    We  conceive  her  natural  notes  are  the  mere  harmonies  of  a 

to  possess  every  element  of  a  first-rate  ruling  tone,  and  very  slight  changes  in  the 

transcendental  eulogist,  lacking  only  the  lip*  ^^^  hell  hand  produce  different  notes, 

fashionable  tone,  which  is  the  esthetic  He  runs  scales,    makes  trills,  &c..  and 

guttural ;  the  puritanic  nasal  and  the  Eng-  modulates  into  new  keys  with  only  the  aid 

fish  labial  having  long  since  gone  out  of  o^  valves.    He  has  also  great  command  of 

date.  toi>®>  and  plays  like  an  artist ;  but  the  horn 

is  not  fit  for  solos  containing  rapid  move- 

_   -  -.   _     .     „,     ,.  ments,  and  all  the  skill  in  the  world  cannot 

lAtbe$EqmiyPU^mg$;  nemtdAmeri'  make  it  $peak  quick  enough  for  them. 

can,  from  the  Uut  London  edition,  with  The  opera  singers  also  assisted  Madame  A. 

ftotes  and  referenee$  to  American  eaae§.  Barili,  the  prima  donna,  is  young,  has  a 

?^^'2'  Wk«*^«»»  Counseller-at-Law.  timid  manner,  and  sings  very  well  indeed. 

New  York;  Banks, -Gould,  ft,  Co.  without  much  passion,  and  with  a  voic« 

that  sometimes  iharpens.  She  has  good 
This  is  a  book  of  great  use  to  a  young  execution,  is  well  studied,  and  altogether 
solicitor  who  is  just  entering  upon  the  a  charming  little  artiite.  She  is  no  act- 
practice,  supolying  to  some  extent,  in  ress  as  Pico  is,  but  her  awkwardness  is 
Equity,  the  place  which  is,  in  Law,  fidled  not  obtrusive.  Ben xdetti,  the  tenor,  is 
by  Stephens,  On  Pleading---the  best  book  the  most  finished  singer  of  the  company  ; 
ever  written  on  that  subiect.  he  has  truth,  cultivation,  conception— 
In  the  preface  to  this  edition,  Mr.  every  quality  of  a  vocalist  in  great  perfec- 
Wheeler  has  set  forth  some  of  the  distinc-  tion.  Bxjf  xvEirrAjro,  the  bsMo,  is  faulty, 
tions  between  the  practice  in  Courts  of  delivering  his  voice  in  spasms,  and  tearing 
Common  Law  and  Chaucenr,  which  will  it  to  tatters  b^  overdoing.  AH  of  theee 
be  interesting  even  to  unprofessional  read-  singers  are  obliged  to  task  their  voices  mt 
ers,  and  tend  to  dissipate  the  prejudices  the  opera  in  singing  against  an  orchestra, 
existing  against  the  latter  tribunals.  His  which  is,  in  the  modem  fashion,  too  brazen 
notes,  too,  are,  in  the  main,  judicious;  and  too  loud.  They  have  all  great  merit, 
though  there  are  some  errors  which  indi-  and  it  is  owing  to  that  as  much  as  to  their 
cate  a  theoretical,  rather  than  a  practical  music  that  the  opera  is  so  well  patronized, 
knowledge  of  his  subject ;  but  which  we  Their  influence  upon  the  taste  of  oar 
have  not  space  to  give  in  detail ;  nor  would  singers  cannot  but  be  beneficial,  and  w« 
it  be  within  our  province  to  furnish  that  heartily  rejoice,  on  that  account,  in  their 
elaborate  notice  which  it  will  doubtless  general  popularity. 
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.'8    MISSION    TO    MEXICO. 

Xto  a  we  may  help  to  celebtate  ita  civic  rirtuM. 
s  of  Nor  do  we  feel  ao;  apprehension  leU  tlM 
[  come  we  t^patby  of  onr  reiden,  and  of  the  pnb- 
a  mAj  fee]  lie,  shouJil  not  be  foond  lo  go  along  wilh 
herlopica  db  in  the  feelings  we  indulve  of  the 
Ibly,  inthe  paiamoant  intereat  which  attacbea  totbe 
aden,  al-  whole  subject  ofthewarin  which  wears 
t,  for  our-  involved.  One  thine  we  know ;  that  no 
the  great  more  fata]  proof  conlct  be  given  that  tbs 
le  period,  country  wai  ripeaingfordisastTonsreTO- 
3D  of  the  tution  and  ruin,  than  would  be  afforded 
ifore  God  by  the  passive  and  unconcerned  acauies- 
rt  lo  hold  cence  of  the  people  in  aucb  acts  ana  pro- 
r  just  ac-  ceedingB,  bo  shocking  to  every  notion  of 
in  manv  constitutional  anthonty  and  every  feel- 
,  this  ad-  ing  of  common  probity,  as  have  marked 
indgment,  the  conduct  of  the  executive  and  admin- 
American  istratiou  in  nearly  evei^  thing  which 
due  time  concerns  our  relations  with  Mexico  and 
3  way,  to-  the  war. 

Bordiiiary         The  sabject  to  which  tjiis  article  will 

r  the  light  be  devoted.  Is  the  mission  of  Mr.  SlideU 

earching,  to  Mexico.     The  administration  having 

it  present,  led  the  way  into  this  war,  manifests,  aa 

I  to  think  is  very  natural,  a  particular  solicilo<^  to 

ler  aspect  make  the  most  of  ever^  occurrence  in 

reference  our  relations  with  Mexico,  which  might 

turn   our  seem  (o  afford   the  United   States  juat 

not  effigy  S^QiicI  of  complaint  a^inst  that  power. 

ime,  and  The  rejection  of  our  minister  was  aaeh  an 

QStead  of  occurrence.     As  a  mission  of  peace  insti- 

t  wreath,  tuted  by  the  administialion,  we  are  every 

t  present,  way  desirous,  as  between  us  and  Mexico, 

d  with  it  that  it  shonU  be  set  down  to  the  national 

y  and  by,  ctedit;  but  we  are  not  dispoaed  to  let 
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this  affiur  paM  before  the  American  Mexico  had  denonnced  annexation  by 
people,  for  one  of  the  causes  of  the  pre-  anticipaticm ;  she  had  declared  that  she 
sent  war,  or  as  tending  to  jo^fy,  in  any  shonlo  regard  it  as  a  hostile  act  towards 
the  slightest  degree,  that  military  de-  her,  to  be  met,  on  her  part,  with  the  most 
monstration,  under  executive  orders,  determined  resistance.  Her  minister 
which  has  brought  the  country  into  its  was  withdrawn  from  this  country,  and 
present  difficulty.  We  think,  too,  and  she  refused  to  admit  Mr.  Shannon,  our 
we  mean  to  show  why  we  think,  that  this  minister  in  that  country,  to  any  official 
mission  might  have  oeen,  and  ought  to  intercourse  with  that  government,  and  he 
have  been  made  successful,  notwith-  was  finally,  after  several  months'  useless 
standing  the  conduct  of  Mexico  in  regard  delay,  compelled  to  return  to  the  United 
to  it ;  that  a  Uttle  less  pretension  and  a  States.  ^  Since  that  time,'*  says  the 
little  more  patience  would  have  done  the  President  in  his  annual  message  to  Con- 
work  ;  and,  in  short,  that  if  the  President  gross  of  December,  1846,  ^  Mexico  has, 
had  been  as  sincerely  anxious  to  restore  until  recently,  occupied  an  attitude  of 
friendly  relations  between  the  two  powers,  hostility  towards  the  United  States — ^has 
and  secure  a  peace,  on  terms  wbicn  ought  been  marshaling  and  organizing  armies, 
to  have  satisfied  a  just  and  magnanimous  issuing  proclamations,  and  avowing  the 
nation,  as  he  was  to  wring  from  the  neces-  intention  to  make  war  on  the  United 
sities,  or  the  fears,  of  Mexico,  concessions  States,  either  by  an  open  declaration,  or 
to  gratify  the  spirit  of  territorial  aggran-  by  invading  Texas."  And  this  attitude 
dizement  on  our  part,  we  should  then  of  hostility  on  her  part  was  met  by  cor- 
have  had  peace,  and  this  discreditable  responding  preparations  and  movements 
war  would  never  have  been  heard  of  by  our  government   An  efficient  military 

This  mission  was  instituted  under  pe-  force  was  moved  to  the  right  bank  of  tlie 

culiaf  circumstances,  and  no  doubt,  in  its  Nueces,  and  thus  took  up  a  position  quite 

inception,  is  to  be  taken  as  evidence  of  a  across  the  extreme  western  boundary  of 

sincere  desire  on  the  part  of  the  President  Texas  proper,  and  looking  towards  Mexi- 

to  bring  about  an  acconmiodation  with  co,  while  the  Mexican  coasts  in  the  Gulf 

Mexico.    We  had  then  a  serious  difficul-  were  occupied  bv  our  navy.    Such  was 

ty  pending  with  England,  and  two  wars  the  state  of  things    between  the  two 

at  one  time  were  more  than  the  admin-  countries  when  the  attempt  to  bring  about 

istration  was  anxious  to  undertake.    Be-  an    accommodation  was  made  by  our 

sides  the  administration  persuaded  itself,  government. 

nodoubt,thatif  Mexico  would  consent  to  Information  had  been  received  at 
open  negotiation  at  all  with  this  country  so  Washington,  which  satisfied  the  govern* 
soon  after  annexation — the  great  measure  ment  that  Mexico  was  not  at  all  likely 
of  offence^ — without  striking  a  blow,  she  to  make  any  actual  warlike  demonstra- 
was  probably  ready,  from  the  same  con-  tion,  though  she  still  maintained,  and 
siderations  of  inexorable  fate  and  ne-  probably  would  continue  to  maintain,  an 
cessity,  not  only  to  submit,  without  a  attitude  of  hostility.  It  was  believed 
word,  to  the  excision  of  Texas  from  her  that  she  was  ready  to  be  conciliated  ; 
empire  according  to  its  ancient  limits,  but  and  such  undoubtedly  was  the  fact  The 
to  yield  also,  on  easy  terms,  other  large  government  was  then  in  the  hands  of 
portions  of  coveted  territory  besides.  Herrera,  who  was  sincerely  desirous  of 
The  public  have  not  been  permitted  to  coming  to  a  satisfactory  arrangement 
see  the  instructions  furnished  to  Mr.  with  the  United  States.  This  is  testified 
Shdell;  but  we  venture  to  say,  when  to  on  all  hands.  Accordingly,  in  the 
th^  shall  come  to  light,  it  will  be  month  of  September  (1845),  instructions 
found  that  they  contemplated  the  most  were  sent  from  Washington  to  our  con- 
important  territorial  acquisitions.  In  sul  at  Mexico,  "to  ascertain  from  the 
this,  as  in  every  thing  else  connected  Mexican  government  whether  they  would 
with  this  Mexican  business,  we  believe  receive  an  envoy  from  the  United  States, 
it  will  finally  appear  that  the  administra-  intrusted  with  full  power  to  adjust  all 
tion  has  actoa  on  the  most  erroneous  the  questions  in  dispute  between  the  two 
and  mistaken  estimate  of  the  Mexican  governments.'*  In  October,  the  proposi- 
chanicter.  tion  was  submitted  to  the  Mexican  minis- 

To  judge  correctly  of  this  mission,  we  ter  of  state  by  Mr.  Black,  the  consul, 

■lust  begin  with  recurring  to  the  very  in  the  precise  language  of  his  instruc- 

singular    attitude    in    which   the    two  tions.    The  reply  was  promptly  given  by 

oouitries  then  stood  towards  each  other,  the  minister,  in  terms  which  we  sbaU 
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qoote  for  the  better  understanding  of  the  was  easy  for  them  to  find — ^!n  the  cir- 
iMe  case.  **  In  answer,**  says  that  cumstance  of  the  ready  assent  of  Mex- 
finctiaoAry,  "^  I  have  to  say  to  you,  that  ico  to  listen  to  proposals  for  accommo- 
akhoQfirh  the  Mexican  nation  is  deeply  dation,  after  all  that  had  occurred  to 
iigfirea  by  the  United  States,  through  the  wound  and  dishonor,  her,  taken  in  con- 
acts  committed  by  them  in  the  depart-  nection  with  the  known  distractions  in 
Bent  of  Texas,  which  belongs  to  this  her  domestic  councils — ^very  sufficient 
oition,  my  government  is  disposed  to  re-  evidence  that  her  national  spirit  and  pow- 
ceive  the  commissioner  of  the  United  er  of  resistance  were  already  broken; 
8tite«  who  may  come  to  this  capital  her  ancient  Castilian  pride  bowed  and 
vith  foil  powers  from  his  government,  to  humbled  in  the  dust ;  or,  at  least,  that 
settle  the  f/resent  dispute  in  a  peaceful,  nothing  was  left  of  it  but  the  pompous 

rearooable,  and  honorable  manner  " and  sounding  phrase,  falling  on  the  ear 

■  As  mjr  government,"  he  adds,  "  be-  like  echoes  from  the  hollow  grave  of  her 
fieres  this  invitation  to  be  made  in  good  decayed  and  wasted  greatness  and  glory, 
frith,  and  with  the  real  desire  that  it  may  They  saw  in  her,  in  short,  a  prepared 
lead  to  a  favorable  conclusion,  it  also  victim;  ready  for  whatever  spoliation 
hopes  that  the  commissioner  will  be  a  they  might  think  it  judicious  and  prudent 
person  endowed  with  the  qualities  proper  to  inflict  upon  her.  But,  of  course,  ap- 
fcr  the  attainment  of  this  end ;  that  his  pearances  were  still  to  be  preserved  ; 
SftntXj  prudence,  and  moderation,  and  and,  under  the  arrangement  made  with 
the  discreetness  and  reasonableness  of  his  our  consul,  the  President  prepared  to 
proposals,  will  contribute  to  calm  as  honor  Mexico,  by  sending  her**  an  Envoy- 
Boeh  as  possible  the  just  irritation  of  the  Extraordinary  and  Minister-Plenipoten- 
Kexicans  ;  and,  in  fine,  that  the  conduct  tiary,  to  reside  near  the  government  of 
of  the  commissioner  on  all  points  may  be  the  Mexican  Republic!"  Mr.  Slidell 
mdi  as  to  persuade  them  that  they  may  received  his  letter  of  credence  to  this 
cfaCaio  satisfiu^tion  for  their  injuries,  efifect,  and  was  forthwith  dispatched  on 
though  the  means  of  reason  and  peace,  his  mission  ;  neither  the  President,  nor 
ad  without  being  obliged  to  resort  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  nor  the  Envoy 
thoK  of  arms  ana  force."  It  was  upon  himself,  ever  once  doubting  that  Mexico, 
ifee  acceptance  of  the  proposals  made  by  who  had  a  few  months  before,  in  the  most 
sv  goremroent,  in  the  terms  here  re-  formal  and  marked  manner,  refused  to 
dted,  that  Hr.  Stidell  was  sent  to  Mexico,  hold  any  diplomatic  intercourse  with  the 
A  mnfl^  ffjance  at  the  language  em-  United  States,  and  put  herself  on  her 
|loyed  in  this  correspondence  on  ue  one  rights  before  the  world  as  having  been 
^*  and  the  <Aher,  as  we  have  quoted  it,  deeply  injured,  was  now  preparet^with- 
Acient  to  reveal  at  once  to  a  casual  out  any  change  in  the  condition  of 
V  the  very  different  views  which  things,  to  re-establish  diplomatic  rela- 
ibe  respective  parties  entertained  in  regard  tions  with  us,  precisely  on  the  terms  and 
Is  the  character  of  this  mission ;  •and  yet  in  the  manner  of  the  most  friendly  na- 
il M  anite  probable— certain,  perhaps —  tions.  They  were,  of  course,  much  sur- 
^  '  uns  difilerence  was  not,  at  the  mo-  prised  and  very  indignant,  when  they  dis- 
;  perceived  by  either  of  them.  covered  that  nothing  was  farther  from 
On  the  one  band,  the  President  and  his  the  thought  of  Mexico  than  to  submit  to 
Kt  were  Minded  to  the  true  state  of  such  a  humiliation — for  so  at  least  she 
»fip^  and  the  character  of  the  mis-  regarded  it.  When  the  United  States — 
rv^ired  by  it,  by  the  ambitious  and  tired  of  a  state  of  things,  which,  if  it  was 
tot»  longings  in  which  they  indulg-  not  actual  war,  certainly  was  not  peace 
towards  the  proper  possessions  of  — proposed  to  Mexico  to  send  her  **  an 
Their  eyes  were  gloating  over  Envoy,  intrusted  with  full  power  to  ad- 
hmds  of  our  neighbor,  lying  between  just  all  the  questions  in  dispute  between 
pniper  limits  of  Texas  and  the  Great  the  two  governments,"  it  was  natural 
ICorth  Ktver  of  the  Mexicans ;  including  that  she  should  understand,  looking  all 
p  of  four  other  departments  of  Mex-  the  while  at  her  own  side  of  the  case, 
with  Santa  Tk,  and  then  stretching  that  the  United  States  were  about  to  in- 
j  to  the  Pacific,  and  embracing  the  stitute  a  special  mission  to  remove,  if 
portioos,  or  the  whole,  of  the  Cali-  possible,  those  obstacles  which  had  stood 
'  I :  and  heaven  knows  how  much  in  the  way,  and  otherwise  must  continue 
besides.  Oocupted  with  these  vi-  to  stand  in  the  way,  of  a  recurrence  to 
of  afgnodbement  and  glory,  it  their  former  relations  of  intercourse  and 
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imity.  Tbere  was  one  principal  canae  ence  in  the  case,  that  MexSco 
of  the  roptare  between  the  two  powers —  all  the  while  to  stand  on  tiie  defensiTe— 
for  it  was  nothing  less  than  a  rupture —  to  maintain,  at  least  in  af»peaiance,  her 
namely,  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  attitude  of  hostility — ana  to  receive  «^ 
United  States  ;  and  Mexico  nnquestion-  diplomatic  agent,  if  one  was  received  at 
ably  looked  to  be  appeased,  in  some  way,  all,  rather  a&r  the  manner  in  which  sncb 
for  that  wrong  (as  she  regarded  it),  be-  agents  are  accepted  in  time  of  war,  with 
fore  friendly  relations  coold  be  restored ;  a  view  to  negotiation  and  the  restoration 
and  she  imagined,  vainly  enough  as  it  of  peace,  than  in  any  other  mode.  It 
turned  out,  that  it  was  the  special  object  was  her  policy,  and  a  point  of  honor  with 
ofthismi88ion,firstof  all,  to  offer  her  the  her,  from  the  time  she  broke  with  this 
atonement  due  to  this  offence.  When  country,  to  regard  herself,  and  to  be  ra- 
the United  States  talked  of  sendinj|r  her  ^rded  by  the  world,  as  in  a  state  of  ho»- 
an  envoy  to  adjust  the  questions  tn  dis»  tility  to  us,  only  just  short  of  actual  and 
pute  between  the  two  governments,  she  active  war.  And  in  this  state  it  was  that 
thought  of  nothing  but  annexation  as  she  was  to  receive,  as  she  believed,  a 
having  caused  any  dispute  whatever,  ^  Commissioner,"  to  offer  terms  of  con- 
which  had  led  to  the  interrupticm  of  the  ciliation  and  peace,  and  not  a  minister  to 
good  understanding  between  them.  The  sit  down  at  her  capital  as  a  resident,  as 
Em^age  of  Mr.  Pena  y  Pena's  note,  if  no  interruption  of  the  friendly  relatioDs 
which  we  have  quoted,  bears  unequivo-  of  the  two  powers  had  ever  taken  place,  to 
cal  proof  of  this  facU— though  it  had  es-  negotiate,  at  leisure,  a  treaty  for  the  seC- 
caped,  as  we  have  explained,  the  obeer-  dement  of  difficulties  which  had  not  in- 
vation  of  our  government  The  wrong  terrupted,  but  which,  if  neglected,  might, 
which  Mexico  nad  received  in  the  mea-  one  day  or  another,  interrupt  the  good 
sure  of  annexation  is  especially  referred  understanding  existing  between  them, 
to,  and  is  spoken  of  in  immediate  con-  It  was  all  very  weU,  perhaps,  for  oar 
nection  with  ^  the  present  dispute**— the  government  to  offer  such  a  mission  as 
one  principal  matter  of  difference — which  uat  which  was  sent  to  Mexico  in  the 
"  the  Commissioner  of  the  United  States'*  person  of  Mr.  Slidell ;  but  how  it  coukl 
was  coming  to  settle.  And  the  minister  nave  been  expected  that  such  a  missioQ 
follows  this  up  with  the  expression  of  a  would  be  accepted,  or  how  the  adminis- 
confident  hope  that  the  conduct  of  the  tration  came  to  imagine  that  Mexico  had 
commissioner  would  be  such — so  digni-  agreed  to  receive  such  a  mission,  after 
fied,  prudent  and  moderate,  and  so  dis-  r^ing  Mr.  Pena  y  PeSa's  note,  would 
creet  and  reasonable— that  the  Mexican  pass  our  comprehension,  if  we  did  not 
people  might  see  that  thev  were  about  to  know  how  utterly  incapaUe  it  has  coo- 
**  obtain  satisfiEustion  for  their  injuries'* —  stantly  seemed,  in  the  blind  pursuit  of  its 
namely,  on  account  of  annexation— by  a  own  objects,  of  undenAanding  the  first 
voluntary  reparation,  without  the  neces-  elements  of  the  Mexican  character,  or  tbs 
sity  of  an  appeal  to  arms.  In  the  corre-  first  principles  on  which  its  conduct  to- 
spundence  on  this  subject,  the  Envoy,  who  wards  that  people  should  have  been 
was  expected,  was  constantly  called  by  regulated.  Surely  nothing  would  have 
the  Minister,  ^  the  Commissioner,"  and  been  easier  than  to  have  arranged  this 
nothing  but  "  the  Commissioner."  And  mission,  in  the  first  instance,  on  uie  basis 
no  dipbmatic  correspondence  of  the  pre-  of  a  special  agency,  exactly  adapted  to 
sent  aay  ever  speaks  of  an  ambassador,  the  peculiar  relation  in  which  the  two 
envoy,  or  minister,  of  an^  grade,  regu-  powers  stood  to  each  other,  with  instroc- 
larly  accredited,  and  rendeiU  near  the  tions  to  offer,  first  of  all,  d^Snite  terms  of 
government  of  a  friendly  power,  as  a  com-  accommodation  and  peace.  In  this  there 
missioner.  Such  a  thing  is  unknown  in  would  have  been  no  sacrifice  of  national 
modem  diplomatic  writing  or  discourse,  honor,  and  no  want  of  self-respect  It 
We  venture  to  say  that  Mr.  Slidell  would  wouM  have  been  a  mission  quite  as  hon- 
have  felt  no  little  surprise,  if,  having  been  oraUe  in  all  respects  to  the  eminent  ssd- 
rcceived  in  Mexico  in  the  quality  of  a  tieman  intrusted  with  it  Mr.  Slidell 
minister  or  envoy,  to  reside  near  that  gov-  might  have  borne  also,  and  at  the  same 
emment,  he  had  then  been  addressed  in  time,  if  such  had  been  his  ambition,  a  let- 
some  official  note,  as  the  Commissioner  ter  of  credence,  as  minister,  ^  to  retidm 
of  the  United  States.  In  short, it  cannot,  near  the  govemmentof  the  Blexican  Re- 
we  think,  be  doubted  by  any  one  who  public,  in  the  quality  of  envoy-extraoitli-> 
will  look  attentively  at  tLe  conespood*  nary  and  minister-pbaipotentiary  of  the 
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ITaltod  €M0B  «f  America,**  to  which  it  perhaps  some  finther  nnimportuit  alicee 
u  man  than  probable  e£foct  might  have  from  your  territory,  in  connection  with 
been  pven  at  an  eariy  day,  after  hii  re-  the  settlement  of  the  claims  we  have  np- 
csftkni  in  the  more  appropriate  qnaKty  on  yon,  when,  with  only  a  becoming  de- 
ef  a  coomiiaflraner  of  peace.  But  we  gree  of  snbmissivenees  on  your  part,  con- 
htfe  DO  hesitation  in  sayinjf  that  this  last  sidering  with  whom  you  are  dealing,  the 
is  tfas  only  capacity  in  which  he  should  two  powers  will  come  to  a  good  under- 
haw  be«n  instructed,  or  in  which  he  stanain^  in  all  things :  and  henceforward, 
dboaU  have  attempted  to  present  himself,  as  in  times  past,  be  the  best  friends  in 
ia  the  first  instance,  before  the  Mexican  the  worid."  We  mean  to  say  explicitly 
Eepobtic.  Had  this  been  done,  and  had  that,  in  our  judgment,  to  send  such  a 
Us  instmctions  allowed  him  to  be  mode-  mission  to  Mexico  as  that  with  which 
iHe  and  reasonable  in  the  tone  of  his  pro-  Mr.  Slidell  was  intrusted,  was  just  to  as- 
pQsak  and  his  demands,  we  do  not  enter-  sume  and  proclaim,  that  Mexico  had  lost 
tun  a  doubt,  notwithstanding  the  char-  either  the  disposition  or  the  ability  to  re- 
adsfifltic  instability  and  distractions  sent  what  she  deemed,  and  had  (fedared 
wftach  reigned  at  the  time  at  the  Mexican  to  the  worid,  to  have  been  an  insult  and 
eapilaU  tbot,  with  a  proper  stock  of  par  outrage  to  her,  and  that  she  was  willing 
ajid  some  judidous  humoring  of  to  confess  as  much,  by  accepting  a  min- 
m  pecnfiarities,  he  might  mive  ister  on  precisely  such  terms  as  if  nothing 
a  tTMty  with  that  power,  averting  in  the  world  had  happened  to  interrupt 
te  Impending  war,  and  securing  a  per-  the  relations  of  perfect  amity  between 
a)  peace,  on  terms  alike  mvorable  the  two  powers.  The  only  open  act' 
honorable  to  both  countries.  Cer-  by  which  she  had  signified  her  sense 
it  was  not  the  way  to  bring  about  of  the  injury  she  professed  to  have  re- 
siiabLe  a  result,  that  Mr.  Slidell  ceived,  was  that  of  suspending,  in  the 
needs  make  a  descent  on  the  Mex-  most  significant  and  marked  manner,  and 
capital,  as  if  he  had  alighted  from  with  threats  of  war,  all  diplomatic  intor- 
snperior  region  of  brightness,  bear-  course  with  us ;  thus  breaking  the  bonds 
a  gracious  message  to  a  perverse  of  amity  between  her  and  us,  and  holding 
people,  and  denouncing  woe  and  ven-  herself  aloof,  to  be  appeased  and  con- 
ice  on  them  if  found  slow  to  receive  ciliated  when  we  should  see  fit  to  ap- 
in  whatever  inefly>le  Bhjjie  he  might  proach  her,  in  a  proper  form,  for  that 
•e  to  present  himself.  To  offer  him-  purpose.  If  then  she  had  received  Mr. 
■Bif  as  be  was  instructed  to  do,  and  as  he  Slidell,  in  the  first  instance,  as  he  insist- 
M,  in  the  qual^  of  mimster,  commis-  ed  on  being  received,  or  not  at  all,  it 
■oned  exactly  in  the  ordinary  form,  to  would  have  been  a  virtual  withdrawal  of 
rmde  near  that  government,  was  just  to  that  only  act  by  which  she  had  manifest- 
s' to  Mexico  in  her  teeth,  at  her  own  ed  any  sense  of  injury,  and  a  virtual  con- 
cipital,  while  hear  peode  were  breathing  fession  that  she  was  satisfied  on  that 
■edyn^  but  war :  "  We  conclude  you  score ;  and,  having  no  complaints  to  urge 
have  now  swallowed  your  resentment  on  her  part,  was  now  ready  to  enter  on 
dboet  the  a&ir  of  annexation,  and  think  the  sub|ect  of  whatever  comphiints  Mr. 
youMlf  a  fool,  for  having  indulged  any  Slidell  might  have  to  make  against  her. 
inaliiM^  on  the  sal^ect,  or  at  least  for  hav-  What  we  have  now  said  is  sufficient 
kvnown  anv  snch  feeling,  or  talked  to  indicate  our  nndoubling  conviction, 
rar.  Yon  have  come  to  yoxa  that  there  was  that  in  the  manner  of  in- 
knowing  your  weakness  in  the  stituting  this  mission  of  Mr.  Slidell  to 
i  ik  Ai^to-^ocons,  and  by  con-  Mej^ico,  which  was  every  wav  calcn- 
to  receive  a  minister  from  the  lated  to  defeat  ite  object  We  nold  the 
States,  and  renew  intercourse  Administration  to  blame  for  not  having 
that  power,  exactly  on  the  footing  placed  it  on  a  different  and  more  accept 
aost  friendly  nations,  without  even  able  basis,  and  especially  after  what 
of  apology  or  explanatbn,  you  seems  to  us  so  very  plain  on  the  fiice  of 
to  cocifees  before  the  worki,  that  Mr.  Pena  y  PeHa*s  note,  that  Mexico  ex- 
haie  been  wrong  in  this  matter  from  pected  to  receive  a  *'  commissioner,"  and 
&H  hsyimiinf :  that  Texas  befongs  of  not  a  minister  of  the  rank  and  preten- 
Bfk  to  the  United  Sbites,  and  was  sions  of  Mr.  Slidell.  But  we  have  not 
rightfaUy  aeqoired,  and  that  nothing  now  yet  done  with  the  suliject  of  this  mission. 
for  yoa  buX  to  hear  what  we  have  We  have  no  special  impeachment  of 
in  regatd  to  boundary,  and  motives  to  ofl^r  in  regard  to  the  semfing 
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of  this  missioD.    We  are  willing  to  take  capital  at  this  time,"  said  the  minister  of 

it  for  ^nted  that  it  was  intended  in  foreign  affairs,  ^  might  prove  destructive 

jfood  faith,  and  undertaken  with  a  sin-  to  the  government,  and  thus  defeat  the 

cere  desire  to  bring  about  an  accommo-  whole  tuTair.    You  know  the  opposition 

dation  with  Mexico,  and  avoid  a  war.  are  calling  us  traitors,  for  entering  into 

Our  impeachment  has  reference  to  what  this  arrangement  with  you.'*    The  anx- 

we  holcl  to  be  palpable  errors  of  judgment  ious  desire  of  the  government  was.  for 

in  regard  to  it,  and,  amongst  other  things,  delay  until  the  next  month,  when  the  new 

in  reference  to  the  tone  and  temper  in  Congress,  which  had  been  summoned, 

which  so  important  and  delicate  a  mis-  would  assemble,  and  when,  under  its 

sion  should  have  been  undertaken  and  countenance  and  protection,  jt  might  feel 

conducted.    We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  itself  strong  enough  to  enter  on  tms  deli- 

nnder  the  best  conduct  and  mana^ment  cate  business.    l%ey  declared  that  the^ 

it  would  certainly  have  resulted  m  sue-  had  not  expected  the  commissioner  until 

cess,  because  we  do  not  know  to  what  January,  and  that  his  inopportune  arrival 

unreasonable  lengths  Mr.  Slidell  might  and  appearance  at  the  capital  would  pn>> 

not  have  pushed  his  demands,  under  the  bably  produce  a  revolution  which  would 

instructions    of    the    government     Of  terminate  in  the  destruction  of  the  present 

course,  we  have  little  confidence  in  the  government 

moderation  and  justice  of  an  administra-  Mr.  Black  seemed  every  way  disposed 

tion  that  has  shown  itself  capable  of  to  do  what  he  could  in  the  premises ;  he 

risking  and  sacrificing  so  much  in  its  set  out  immediately  from  Mexico,  and  met 

insati&le  desire  to  enlarge  the  proper  Mr.  Slidell  at  Puebla,  eighty-five  miles 

boundaries   of  the   American   empire,  from  the  capital.    His  representations. 

With,  however,  a  proper  degree  of  mode-  however,  did  not  arrest  the  progress  of 

ration  and  justice,  we  see  no  reason  why  the  minister,  who  made  his  entrance  into 

this  mission  of  peace,  if  it  had  been  in-  the  capital  on  the  evening  of  the  6th  of 

stituted  in  the  proper  form  and  conducted  December.    This  was  Saturday,  and,  is 

in  the  right  temper,  should  not  have  been  if  afraid  of  losing  something  of  dignity  or 

entirely  succ^sful.  advantage,  whether  to  hunself  or   his 

Mr.  Slidell  arrived  at  Vera  Cruz  on  country,  should  he  indulge  in  the  least 


iptly, 

coast  had  reached  the  city  of  Mexico  on  day,  to  the  minister  of  foreign  rekitionsy 

the  3d  of  December,  and  had  thrown  the  in  a  note  as  formal  and  severe  as  if  the 

Mexican  government  into  great  perplexi-  Pope's   nuncio  had  written  it  to  some 

ty.    Although   the   arrangement  made  Christian  potentate  who  was  suspected 

with  our  consul,  Mr.  Black,  by  the  gov-  of  ^  't^^mpftMa  heresy."    It  ran  in  this 

emment  of  Herrera,  to  receive  a  commis-  wise  : 

sioner  from  the  United  States,  had  been  _,          .     •       .      ^    •      ^ 

an  aflWr  of  the  utmost  confidence  and  V  7°«  undersigned,  who  has  been  ap- 

secrecy,  yet  it  had  already  come  to  the  lV.^tZ^,^IrTJ!^^              I'V'^^Z 

e«o/tLneople.andwas^adeaprin^  ^^^^^thl  M^^i^^^^^ 

cipal  ground  of  assault  on  Herrera  and  y^^  ^^  honor  to  inform  your  Excellency 

his  party.    So  long  as  no  commissioner  that  he  arrived  in  this  capital  on  the  evai^ 

or  minister  was  actnallv  in  the  country,  inc  of  the  6th  instant,  and  requests  to  be 

the  government  seemed  able  to  stand  up  informed  of  the  time  and  place  at  which 

against  the  imputations  of  treason  whicn  he  may  have  the  honor  to  be  admitted  to 

were  heaped  upon  it ;  but  at  this  junc-  present  his  letter  of  credence  (a  copv  of 

ture,  it  expectea  to  be  utterly  overwhelm-  which  be  encloses)  to  the  most  excellent 

ed  if  such  a  functionary  should  suddenly  President  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico.  Gen. 

preeenthimself  at  the  capital.    Mr.BUck  Jo««  Joachim  Herrera. 

was  immediately  informed  of  the  alarm  So,  Mr.  Slidell  had  not  mily  persisted 

ind  embarrassment  felt  by  the  fpovem-  in  coming  straight  to  the  capital,  where, 

ment  at  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Slidell  at  he  had  been  toki,  his  presence  at  thet 

Sacrificios,  and  he  was  earnestly  desired,  moment  would  signally  tend  to  the  over* 

if  it  was  possible,  to  prevail  on  Mr.  Sli-  throw  of  the  government  of  Herrem — 

dell  not  to  come  immediately  to  the  capi-  a  government  addiitted  to  be  aincerelj 

tal,  or  even  to  disembark  at  that  time  desirous  of  negotiating  with  the  Unitedl 

from  his  vessel.    ''His  appearance  in  the  States  for  a  peace— not  cmfyhsd  he 
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le  eariiaet  the  Mexican  utaioiitntion  preeiselv  ■■ 

□,  and  de-  if  he  had  believed  all  the  white,  and  from 

I  commis-  die  very   first,  that  they  were  actuated 

7  put)liclj'  solely  by  bad  faith  towards  him  and  Ida 
vhich  had  goTeniraent,  and  a  desire  and  intention  to 
the  minis-  amtiBe  him  for  a  time  with  falsepreteneea, 
•a  him  at  and  finally  to  rid  themselves  oi  him  alto- 
tave  been  gether.  Some  auch  impression  must  have 
s  against  taken posscssionofhim,whcDweficdhim, 
if  it  was  notwithstandine  the  eiplanstiona  already 
ueditatin^  given  to  Mr.  Black,  and  notwithstanding 
icipating,  his  own  convictions  of  the  policy  and  ne- 
lifficnlties  ceasity  of  extreme  caution  and  delay 
.  with  the  on  their  part,  impatiently  following  op 
I  resolved  hia  note  or  the  8th  of  December  by  reiter- 
tbeee  de-  ateddnnands  for  an  answer.  Ontfae  13th 
know  the  he  sent  Mr.  Btacktolheministerof  state 
I  diepote  with  a  verbal  message  to  this  effect;  and 
the  occa-  on  Che  1  Sth  he  addressed  him  another  note, 
denceaad  complaining  of  the  delay,  and  desiring  la 
be  informed  when  he  might  aspect  to  re- 
T  of  Mr.  ply  to  his  first  note. 
linister  of  Now  we  are  free  to  say  that  we  think 
.  occaaion  Ibisimportunity.underthecircnmatances, 
y  had  not  was  anneceasary  andvery  injurionstothe 
missiooer  interests  of  his  mission.  The  potiey 
sengaf^  which  the  administration  bad  wished  to 
le  depart-  he  left  at  liberty  to  pnrsue  waa  clearlv  in- 
len  them-  dicated  to  Hr.  Black;  "they  woala  re- 
ion  ;  that  ceive  the  minister's  credentials,  examine 
yfavora-  thMn,  and  be  treating  on  tbe  aulgect" 
}n  to  the  Their  avowed  object  was  to  gain  tima 
sompelled  until  the  meeting  of  the  new  Ccmgresa, 
:ion ;  that  when  they  hoped  to  be  so  supported  in 
I  mitil  the  their  position,  as  to  be  able  to  give  effect 
January,  and  success  to  this  mission.  Delay  waa 
wonld  re-  exactly  what  they  wanted  to  save  tbem- 
,  examine  selves,  end  save  the  mission ;  and  delay 
jea"  was  exactly  what  Mr.  Slidell  would  not 
i  was  nt-  consent  to—though  apparently  aware  erf 
and  eood  its  importance  and  necessity. 
le  uuiis-  We  think  Mr  Slidell  committed  a  cap- 
Mr.  Sli-  ital  miatake  in  the  first  place,  when  be 
pondence  rushed  on  to  the  city  of  Mexico  against  tbe 
>uld  have  earnest  solicitationsofthegovemmentaa 
be  did  be-  conveyed  to  him  by  Mr.  Black  at  Pnebla. 
ice  he  ex-  And  tnen,  we  think,  that  having  arrived 
.t  Herrera  at  Mexico,  he  was  too  impatient  to  be  re> 
'  desirous  cognized  as  "  envo^xtraordinary  and 
all  their  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
es.  And  States  of  America."  Considering  the 
that "  the  condition  of  Herrara  and  the  state  of  the 
ioo  is  to  government  at  that  period,  a  few  weeks' 
(Mnpromit  delay  would  have  heen  judicious,  and 
they  can  conld  have  done  the  minister  no  harm. 
Possibly  it  might  have  saved  Herrera — 


little    termination.    As  it  tamed  o 
,  that  Hr.     emment  of  Herreia  fell,  as  it  bad  been 
if  towards    confidently  predicted  it  would  fall  if  Mr. 
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SIklell  than  came  to  the  capital;  whether  nezatian  had  been  fintfaroimht  undOTdi- 

it  would  have  been  able  to  maintain  itself,  plomatic  diacnasion.    Everybody  noder- 

if  Mr.  Slidell  had  not  done  ao,  we  cannot  atands  how  thia  sore  plaee  waa  expected 

Imow ;  bat  ao  much  is  certain,  the  prin-  to  be  aalvedover.    And  the  conaideiatioa 

dpal  weapon  osed  against  it  was  drawn  of  that  qneetion  could  nothave  been  more 

firom  thia  mission,  ami  the  appearance  of  than  be^gfnn,  before  it  woold  have  been 

the  minister  at  Mexico.  discovered,  that  the  question  oi  boundazy 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Mr.  Slidell  and  its  ext^isioD,  and  the  question  <^  our 

would  have  been  received  and  accredited  pecuniary  claims,  must  come  in  <^  neoea- 

by  the  Mexican  Government,  whether  in  sity,  to  lielp  resdve  the  knotty  poiitt  of 

the  hands  of  Herrera,  or  Paredes,  or  of  any  annexation. 

body  else,  so  lonff  as  he  insisted  on  beinff  Annexation  had  been  eflfected  on  such 
admitted,  if  at  ul,  as  minister,  to  rende  terms  as  to  leave,  of  purpose,  an  open 
near  that  government  It  is  evident  that  question  of  boundim^  oetween  ua  and 
from  the  moment  a  copyofhis  letter  of  ere-  Mexico;  and  the  Mexican  government 
dence  was  seen,  this  objection  was  rais-  had  been  carefully  and  repeatedly  inform- 
ed, and  it  was  constantly  insisted  on.  It  ed  and  aasured,  from  the  fint,  that  wo 
waa,  indeed,  at  last  complicated  absurdly  were  ready  to  adjust  that  question,  in  a 
enough  with  other  things,  after  the  usu-  mann^  the  most  liberal  towards  that 
al  manner  of  Blexican  dipkxnacy ;  and  the  country.  This  promised  Hbeiality  had  a 
true  force  of  this  single  objection  to  the  meaning  which  could  not  have  been,  and 
reception  of  the  minister  was  spoiled,  and  waa  not  misunderstood.  We  were  will- 
rendered  nearly  ridiculous,  by  the  bun?-  ing  to  pay  her  liberally  for  Texas,  wUk  a 
ling  manner  in  which  it  was  handled,  l&ral  boundary — that  waa  what  we 
Nevertheless  the  objection  remained,  meant  to  say,  and  what  we  were  undei^ 
Mexico  would  not  consent  to  receive  stood  to  have  said.  And  if  Mr.  Sliddl 
a  minister  commissioned  as  Mr.  Slidell  could  have  thought  it  consistent  with  his 
was,  lest  she  should  be  thought  thereby  dignity,  to  offer  himself  to  Mexico,  under 
to  admit  that  she  was  reconciled  to  the  proper  instructions,  as  a  "  commissioner,** 
measure  of  annexation,  and  reconciled  to  to  tender  to  that  countiv  terms  of  cooci* 
tills  country.  It  is  not  likely  she  could  liation  to  Uris  effect,  who  can  doubt  that 
have  been  moved  from  this  position.  What  at  least  he  would  have  been  received,  and 
the  duty  of  Mr.  Slidell  waa  in  such  a  case,  listened  to  with  respect  1  What  tfaa 
and  of  our  government,  is  plain  enough,  Mexican  government  wanted,  first  of  all, 
to  our  own  mind.  He  should  have  stood  was  such  a  mission,  and  such  reasonable 
itill,  and  asked  the  President  to  send  him  proposals  on  our  part,  as  mi^t  "  contii- 
a  new  letter  of  credence,  by  which  Mex-  oute  to  calm  as  much  as  possible,  the  just 
ico  might  have  been  informed  that  he  ap-  irritation  oi  the  Mexicana,"  and  such  aa 
peared  there  as  a  special  commmissicmer  might  "  persuade  them,  (the  Mexieaa 
appointed  to  n^pstiate  with  her  for  an  ac-  people,)  tiiat  they  might  obtain  aaliafiu>> 
commodation  of  the  dispute  which  had  tion  for  their  injuries,  through  the  meane 
led  to  the  interruption  of  the  friendly  rda-  of  reason  and  peace,  and  without  beinff 
tkms  between  the  two  powers,  and  finally  obliged  to  resort  to  those  of  arms  and 
for  the  settlement  of  all  their  difficulties,  force."  We  have  not  a  doubt  that  a  sum 
and  for  peace  and  amity.  With  auch  a  of  monev,  equal  to  one-tenth,  or  even  oo^ 
commission  we  believe  Mr.  Slidell  might  twentieth,  <^  the  amount  already  expend- 
have  been  and  would  have  been  received,  ed  in  our  war  with  that  power,  tendered, 
either  by  the  government  of  Herrera,  or  at  the  period  referred  to,  in  a  spirit  of 
that  of  Paredes.  So,  at  least,  both  ad-  justice,  of  conciliatioD,  and  peace,  and 
■linistrations  solemnly  declared  and  pro-  with  some  proper  consideration  for  the 
ekdmed.  And  we  think  it  was  exactly  temper  of  the  Mexican  people,  and  the 
at  thia  point  that  the  goklen  opportunity  embarrassments  of  the  anministrarion  of 
waa  k)8t  by  our  government — of  com-  the  day,  wouM  have  aecured  ua  Texae 
posing  all  our  difficulties  with  Mexico,  with  any  reasonable  boundary  wbach 
and  securing  a  peace  on  terms  mutually  might  have  be«i  desired,  and  k^  us 
advantaffeous  and  honorable.  Certainly,  out  of  a  war.  In  the  same  operation, 
we  need  not  teU  Mr.  SlideU,  with  hia  it  is  not  improbable  tluit  we  mifffat  have 
shrewdness  and  ability,  that  no  advanta^^  acquired,  by  a  Httle  extia-liberahty,  a  de* 
eonld  have  been  won  by  Mexico,  if  with  sirable  port  for  ourselves  out  of  her  po^ 
the  proper  commission  and  instructions  in  sessions  on  the  Pacific  No  pubJic  man 
his  pocket,  the  sul^ect  of  Texas  and  an-  in  this  country,  idio  is  well  informed  in 
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lypiil  to  die  ma$B  of  mnr  raktioiM  iMi  of  the  jeaknif  and  oflbnded  Mezicftn. 
Morieo  at  tfaat  pmod,  can  doobt  that  she  Strictly,  we  most  know  veiyweU,  that  ont 
then  raady  and  aolicitoiiB  to  be  ap-  title,  derived  from  the  Republic  of  Texaa, 
~  for  the  was  of  Texas,  throoffhpe-  gare  us  just  to  much  territory  as  she  had 
J  ociisideimtioBs,if  only  they  uonld  aetnally  conquered,  held  and  ffovemed,  in 
be  ao  alidreased  to  her  as  to  make  it  seem  the  progress  of  her  revolt  and  revelation, 
as  if  she  was  driving  a  fireeand  profitable  andno  more.  So  mnch  annexation  gave 
haigmin  with  ns,  and  was  not  sdling  her  ns,  without  regard  to  Mexico,  and  no  more. 
hoMT.  Aa  for  fighting  with  ns  for  the  Bnt  even  how  mnch  this  was  exactly,  was 
foaseaaum  of  the  proper  country  of  Texas  not  nndispnted.  It  sfave  as,  doubtless,  ^ 
attempting  to  recooouer  that  country,  ancient  province  of  Texas  proper^  to  tiie 
and  wreat  it  by  force  nom  the  grasp  of  Nueces ;  and  across  the  Nueces,  Texas 
our  firm  hold  upon  it — that  was  a  thing  had  some  quiet  settlements,  along  the 
alBost  too  afaavd  for  her  even  to  tall  narrow  valley  of  that  river  towards  the 
aboot,  certainly  it  was  the  last  enterprise  Gulf,  over  which  her  jurisdiction  was  sue- 
ilw  wished  m  earnest  to  undertake,  cessfully  extended,  and  ^ich  we  might 
What  an  her  public  men  and  leading  iustly  clafan  as  a  part  of  our  bargdn. 
rhaiiftors  agreed  in  desiring  was,  that  But  there  was  here  even  nothing  ascer* 
we  sbooUarad  them  the  means  <^oflR»r-  tained  and  certain;  and  then  l>eyond, 
iaig  to  the  Mexican  people  some  justifia-  Texas  had  shot  her  paoer  pellets  over 
Me,  or  at  least  plausible  reason  cnr  pre-  a  broad  domain,  to  whicn  she  set  up  a 
text  for  giving  Texas  un  to  its  destiny,  certain  kind  of  pretension.  Here,  at 
Nor  was  this  at  all  a  difficult  achieve-  least,  ow  claim,  as  succeeding  and  re- 
Bent  for  dipkxttacv,  with  all  its  boasted  presenting  the  Texan  Republic — arevolu- 
iIdQ,  to  accooiplisQ — else,  assuredly,  di-  tionary  government — ^was  slight  enough, 
taey  is  wcnth  very  Uttle.  DipfomAcy  And  lim  it  was,  just  in  this  dim  and  snap 
worth  very  little  in  this  case,  in  our  dowy  region,  where  champions  on  the 
^DMOt,  or  it  would  have  kept  the  na^  one  side  and  on  the  other  might  have 
tion  out  of  this  war.  How  easily  it  might  wased  eternal  war  on  each  other  in  the 
have  done  so— how  it  fkiled,  and  why  it  dark,  with  no  definite  result— here  it  was 
fyled  to  do  so,  it  is  the  main  purpose  oi  that  diplomacy  might  have  come  in,  to 
this  article  to  show.  shed  her  peaceful  b^t,  to  reconcile  bUnd 
Texas^  as  we  have  said,  was  annexed  enmities,  allay  fruitless  jealousies,  and 
with  an  undefined  boundary.  It  was  an-  bring  in  unity  and  concord  to  reign  in  the 
■eaed  on  terms  agreed  upon  between  the  place  of  fierce  hate  and  revenge.  Why 
aalfaoritiea  of  that  countrv  as  an  inde-  mi^ht  not  Mr.  Slidell,  content  for  a 
Bendent  power,  and  the  United  States,  while  to  acf  the  part  of  a  Commissioner, 
Mexico  was  not  consulted,  nor  her  con-  specially  deputed  to  offer  terms  of  concili- 
asked,  though  she  still  claimed  that  ation  to  our  sensitive  neighbor,  in  regard 
IS  not  fiiee  from  her  political  do>  to  annexation,  have  so  mana^ned  this  bn- 
Bot  though  Biexico  was  not  con-  siness  as  to  make  Mexico,  nm  the  Mexi- 
in  regard  to  the  question,  or  the  can  people,  sensible  that  we  intended 
iMt  of  annexation,  yet  the  very  terms  them,  at  lesist,  no  ultimate  wrong?  An- 
m  aoaexatioD  proposed  by  ourselves,  nexation  having  become  a  fixra  afikir, 
■ads  Mexico  in  some  sense  a  party  a  thing  past  and  done,  the  people  of  this 
Is  the  transaction.  We  had  got  Texas,  eount^  were  settling  down  upon  it,  and 
«ith  so  mnch  teiritory  as  the  independ-  they  would  have  been  quite  willing — g^ad 
sot  npddie  of  that  name  had  a  right  to  even — to  have  seen  something  fiteral 
eoBfoy,  and  how  mnch  that  was,  was  an  done  on  our  part,  in  the  way  of  pecuniaiy 
sptB  uuestiou,  to  which  Mexico  was  con-  gratification,  to  render  Mexico  comforta- 
iBasediT  a  party.  Here  was  a  chance  ble  under  the  loss  of  that  valuable  pro- 
for  dipioanoy  to  step  in,  and,  by  fixing  a  vince,  which,  to  the  last,  she  persisted  in 
hovMaiy  wnere  every  thing  was  vague  claiming  as  her  own.  We  should  all 
and  iiissttlsd  before,  with  a  liberal  com-  have  felt  better  and  more  respectable  in 
on  oar  part  to  Mexico,  for  our  own  eyes,  if  in  the  end,  we  had  paid 
ckim  or  interest  she  might  Mexico  something  for  Texas.  We  paid  for 
or  ahonkl  foncy  herself  to  have,  Louisiana,  and  we  paid  for  Florioa ;  and 
sailtff  $ide  of  that  boandaiy,  take  to  our-  we  are  sure  our  peodle  would  much  rather 
salves  whatevei  "^outstanduig  title**  there  pay  something  for  Texas  than  take  and 
■ight  be  ia  the  ease,  and  thus  at  once  aa-  nold  it  against  any  claimant  whatever, 
tiiqr  oar  owa  sense  ofjastke,  and  smooth  by  force  of  arms.  To  Mexico,  at  least, 
•ipHtteatoffntfdsaBonthepart  Tdxas  was  lost  ^  con^ueH,  and  as  we 
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took  the  spoil  to  ourselves,  even  if  our  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Mex- 
own  men  and  arms  had  not  been  ^rinci-  ican  authorities,  at  uns  period,  were  Bin- 
pally  used  in  that  conquest,  as  they  noto-  cerely  desirous  of  avoiaing  a  war ;  that 
riously  were,  it  would,  at  least,  have  done  they  were  unaffectedly  anxious  that  the 
our  reputation  for  honesty  and  fair  deal-  United  States  should  so  approach  the 
ing  no  harm,  if  we  had  consented  or  en-  business  of  negotiation,  and  propose  such 
deavored  to  reconcile  Mexico  to  this  dis-  terms  of  accommodation,  as  to  make  it 
memberment  of  her  empire,  by  offering  safe  for  them,  in  reference  to  the  state  of 
to  make  her  some  pecuniary  compensa-  parties  in  the  Republic,  and  the  temper 
tion  for  her  exscinded  province,  wrested  of  their  people,  to  entertain  and  enconr- 
from  her  by  violence,  and  found  in  our  age  the  advance  we  were  making.     The 
possession,  without  having  cost  the  na-  point  of  difficulty  which  they  had  to  coo- 
tion  a  dollar.  tend  with  at  home,  was  the  prejodrce 
Nor  was  it  necessary,  if  a  false  pride  and  hatred  towards  us  with  which  the 
on  our  part,  revolted  at  the  idea  of  aoing  Mexican  people  had  been  inspired,  on 
a  direct  act  of  justice  to  Mexico  post  account  of  annexation.    The  administra- 
facto,  that  a  specific  offer  of  pajrment  for  tion  was  charged  with  treason,  when  it 
Texas    proper  should  have  been  made,  was  found,  or  bcflieved,  that  a  minister 
There  was  the  open  question  of  bounda-  from  this  country  had  been  invited,  or  ai- 
ry to  fall  back  upon.    Texas  was  ours  lowcfd,  to  come  to  the  capital,  exactly  on 
by  our  own  title ;  but  the  sum  of  our  the  usual  footing  of  intercourse  between 
rightful    possessions  under  that  name,  the  most  friendly  nations,  and  as  if  no 
was  an  unliquidated  and  variaUe  quanti-  offence  or  indignity  had  been  ofiered  to 
ty ;  and,  besides,  our  government  wanted  the  republic,  or  as  if  she  had  concluded  to 
more  than  any  just  man  could  pretend  to  swallow  her  resentment  without  a  word 
claim  of  right.      And  with  this  door  of  apology  or  explanation.    It  was  per- 
standing   wide  open,  diplomacy  might  fectly  clear  that  no  administration  couM 
have  entered   here,  one    would  think,  stand  up  against  this  popular  sentiment, 
without  much  difficulty,  and  with  emi-  No  administration  could  bold  its  place, 
nent  advantage.    It  demanded  no  supe-  which  should  not  appear,  at  least,  to  take 
nor  skill  to  frame  a  proposition  to  Mexi-  sides  with  the  people  in  this  embtttered 
CO,  at  this  point,  which  might  have  been  feeling.     Mr.  Slidell  appears  to  bay* 
just  and  conciliatory  towards  her,  and  been  perfectly  aware  of  all  this,  and  yet 
not  discreditable  to  ourselves.    A  new  he  seems  not  to  have  thought  it  wcntfa 
and  liberal  boundary — new,  as  never  hav-  while  to  give  the  slightest  heed  to  the 
ins  been  before  recognized  by  Mexico-—  suggestions  which  came  to  him  concern- 
might  have  been  agreed  upon  for  Texas ;  ing  the  proper  mode  of  reheving  the  ad- 
and  a  fixed  sum  of  money  might  have  ministration  of  the  embarrassment  in 
been  stipulated  to  be  paid  by  us  for  Tex-  which  it  was  placed.    He  saw  but  one 
as,  unln  this  new  boundary,     Mexico  mode  of  conducting  his  mission,  and  that 
pdight  have  renounced,  or  cededj  as  for-  was,  to  insist  on  being  received  as  a  nua- 
nuQly  as  she  might  desire,  all  right  and  ister-plenipotentiary  and  resident,  or  to 
title  to  any  part  of  the  country  Uiis  side  demand  his  passports.    Perhaps  his  m* 
of  such  boundary,  to  the  United  States,  structions,  and  the  nature  and  charactar 
with  full  liberty  on  her  part,  if  she  chose,  of  the  enterprise  on  which  he  was  wmsi^ 
to  hold  up  this  treaty  before  the  Mexican  admitted  of  nothing  less ;  it  is  quite  pos* 
people,  as  incontestable  proof,  that  she  sible.    We  shall  know  more  of  this,  if 
nad  not  submitted  to  the  wrongs  of  an-  his  instructions  and  the  real  objecti  of 
nexation,  or  yielded  up  Texas  to  con-  the  mission  shall  ever  be  disclosed.   Bat 
quest  and  force  at  the  hands  of  any  pow-  supposing — if,  indeed,  we  are  at  Dbefty 
er,  but  had  only  consented,  at  last,  at  our  to  suppose  any  such  thing — that  some 
solicitation,  to  allow  the  United  States  to  degree  of  moderation  prevailed  in  tho 
purchase  that  country  of  her,  and  a  peace  counsels  at  Washington  in  regard  to  ibm 
wi^  her  at  the  same  time,  for  a  round  objects  of  this  mission,  and  that  it  was 
Bum  of  money.    This,  or  something  like  not  instituted  with  the  absurd  expectatkai 
this,  was  what  the  Mexican  authorities  of  dragooning  Mexico,  first  into  an  un- 
wanted for  the  satisfaction  of  their  own  conditional  submission  to  the  measure  of 
people  ;  and  we  see  nothing  in  the  sort  annexation  with  any  fxMiff  boosdarf 
of  arrangement  here  suggested,  either  for  our  Texan  possessions  which  we 
impracticable  in  itself,  or  too  much  for  might  see  fit  to  name,  and  next  into  muh 
Mexico  to  expect,  or  too  much  for  us  to  further  diBmembennent  of  her  empire,  oa 

our  own  terms,  aa  ou  own  mutm  of 
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tvsrioe  or  imfaitkm  might  pstunpt  us  to  and  jurisdietion.     PoflsiUy  we  might 

deoiaod  ;  suppoeiog,  we  say,  that  some  have  secured  a  capital  harbor  in  that  re- 

sQct  of  oiodenUioD,  and  some  idea  oi  com-  j^on.    But  what  we  do  say,  and  repeat, 

mon  justice,  prevailed  at  Washington  on  is,  that  this  very  mission  of  Mr.  Sudell 

the  instituting  of  this  mission,  we  must  to  Mexico,  if  it  had  been  instituted  in  the 

be  allowed,  upon  this  supposition,  to  bear  proper  form,  conducted  in  a  proper  man- 

onr  humble  but  undoubting  testimony  ner,  and  undertaken  for  proper  and  reap 

against  the  conduct  of  the  mission,  as  sonable  objects  <mly,  miffht,  at  that  time, 

calculated,  in  every  way,  to  create  rather  have  been  made  to  resmt  in  the  acquisi- 

dian  allay  irritation  among  the  Mexican  tion,  for  a  moderate  sum  of  money,  of  a 

people,  and  to  bring  embfurassment  and  liberal  boundary  for  Texas — pusned  as 

luin  on  the  Mexican  administration  of  &r  South  and  West  as  would  nave  been 

the  day— confessedly  friendly,  as  it  was,  just  to  Mexico  or  profitable  to  ue— 4ind 

and  anxious  to  bring  all  our  difficulties  of  course  in  quieting  completely  and  for- 

to  a  prompt  accommodation  and  settle-  ever  all  resentment  and  irritanon  in  re- 

ment.    If  this  mission  was  not  underta^  ference  to  that  gnnd  source  of  trouble 

kes  by  our  government  with  a  sincere  between  the  twopowers,  the  measure  of 

derire  for  a  friendly  accoounodation,  and  annexation.      The   adjustment  of  our 

OD  terms  of  common  and  equal  justice,  claims  on  Mexico,  and  of  all  other  di^ 

it  ought  to  have  been ;  and  if  it  was,  or  ferences,  would  necessarily  have  been 

had  been,  so  undertaken,  we  see  no  rea^  included  in  this  arrangement,  or  veould 

son  why  it  should  have  failed,  except  on  have  immediately  followed.    Of  the  truth 

account  ci  the  form  in  which  it  was  in-  of  all  this  the  history  of  the  mission  itself 

stitnted  and  so  ungraciously  persisted  in,  affords  abundant  proof.    And  we  appeal 

and  of  the  lofty  and  uncompromising  now  to  our  countrymen  to  say — men  of 

spirit  and  manner  in  which  it  was  at-  all  parties  who  love  their  country  and  its 

ttsipted  to  be  conducted.    We  have  not  true  glory — whether,  when  peace  with 

a  doubt  if  Mr.  Slidell  had  been  permit-  Mexico,  on  such  terms  and  with  such 

ted,  or  could  have  been  contented,  to  pre-  advantsiges  as  we  have  here  indicated, 

sent  himself  to  Mexico  as  a  **  commis-  was  within  the  power  and  grasp  of  the 

aooer,'*  charged  to  bring  about,  by  all  President,  whether  they  think  it  was 

Mper  means,  the  former  friendly  rela-  worth  the  while  that  such  a  peace  should 

BOOS  of  the  two  powers,  so  unhappily  in-  have  been  flung  away,  and  the  country 

terrnpted  bv  the  measure  of  annexation,  plunged  into  such  a  war  as  we  are  now 

that  he  mignt  then  have  purchased  a  most  curs^  with,  merely  because  Mr.  Polk 

Kberal  boiuidary  in  the  South  and  West  was  unwilling  that  his  envoy  should  be 

for  Texas,  for  the  sum  of  &Ye  millions  of  called  a  commissioner  instead  of  a  min- 

doIlarB,  or  a  much  less  sum  perhaps,  ex-  ister,  or  because  his  own  views  of  ner- 

tiagiiiiiiing  at  the  same  time,  forever,  sonal  fame  and  political  success  led  nim 

every  trace  of  troublesome  resentment  to  clutch  at  extended  and  vast  posses- 

ly  ima- 


us  on  account  of  annexation,  sions  in  Mexico,  which  he  vainly  ima- 

aad,  so  &r,  placing  the  two  Republics  gined,  as  they  couM  not  be  obtained  b^ 

more  on  a  tootingof  peace  and  negotiation,  might  be  easily  and  speedi- 

^  with  each  other.    The  subject  of  ly  secured  by  a  military  demonstration, 

■nsatisfied  claims  might  easily  have  or  at  any  rate  by  a  touch  of  our  Quality 

been  diraosed  of  in  the  same  arrange-  in  actuaj  war.    To  one  or  the  other,  or 

Best    We  do  not  say  that  a  boundary  both  of  these  causes,  in  our  belief,  it  is 

could  have  been  obtained  to  satisfy  the  owing,  that  peace  with  Mexico,  on  just 

•■ifaition  of  the  President    We  do  not  and  honorable  terms,  was  not  secured 

say,  even,  that  that  boundary  could  have  when  it  might  have  been,  and  that  the 

bsim  carried  quite  up  to  the  Rio  Grande,  dreadful  alternative  of  war  was  adopted, 

thoogh  possibly  it  might   have  been;  We  have  a  right  to  conclude---the 

■och  less  do  we  say  that  we  coukl  have  country  has  a  rignt  to  conclude— that 

secured,  in  such  an  arrangement,  as  a  Mr.  Slidell*s  mission  would  have  ter- 

pait  of  our  Texan  possessions,  the  whole  minated  in  the  peaceable  settlement  of 

oonataj  of  New  Mexico,  or  Santa  F6,  all  difficulties  ana  disputes  between  the 

this  side  of  that  river,  and  much  less  two  powers,  if  he  had  once  been  received, 

sliU  that  we  should  have  been  allowed  to  and   negotiations   fairly    entered  upon, 

ran  oar  western  bounduy  across  from  The  Mexican  government,  first  under 

the  Piso  del  Norte  to  the  Pacific  by  the  Herrera,  and  finally  under  Paredes,  re- 

29d  paimllel,  and  thus  bring  the  whole  fused  to  receive  and  accredit  Mn  SlideU, 

flf  \jffm  Ciliioniia  within  oar  limki  '*aa  envoy-eztnocdiiia/y  and  miiiistai^ 
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eempotentiaiy  to  residR  near  it"  In  porpose  of  the  administration  to  take  this 
>th  cases  the  refusal  was  in  the  same  terrible  alternative,and  make  their  appeal 
terms,  and  on  the  same  ground.  At  the  promptly  to  the  arbitrament  of  war. 
same  time,  and  to  the  last,  Mr.  Slidell  War  was  denounced  against  Mexico  hy 
was  explicitly  told,  and  so  was  the  Se-  Mr.  Slidell,  as  the  inevitable  result  of  her 
cretary  of  State,  that  that  government  refusal  to  receive  him  just  as  he  pre- 
would,  "  with  the  utmost  satisfaction,"  sented  himself  to  her ;  and  from  the  first 
proceed  to  treat  with  the  envoy  for  the  to  the  last,  he  tendered  his  opinion  to  his 
settlement  "  of  the  differences  existing  government  at  home,  that  n€>thing  wooW 
between  the  two  countries" — those,  bring  these  Mexicans  to  their  proper  be- 
namely,  having  reference  to  annexation,  havior  but  a^little  salutary  chastisement ; 
which  alone  had  caused  the  interruption  as  if  they  were  under  wardship  and  po- 
of  their  friendly  intercourse— as  soon  as  pilage  to  us,  and  we  must  flog  Ujera,  like 
he  would  present  himself  as  a  commis-  refractory  children,  to  make  them  mind 
•       ^  fiioner,  charged   specially  with  powers    their  manners !     We  are  not  surprised 

ad  hoc ;  adding  also  this  assurance,  that,  at  any  ignorance  of  the  Mexican  chaiac* 
the  way  being  thus  opened,  and  friendly  ter  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Polk  and  Mr. 
Telations  re-established,  the  government  Buchanan ;  but  we  confess  that  we  are 
would  then,  of  course,  have  no  difficulty  amazed  that  Mr.  Slidell  shooM  have  so 
in  receiving  Mr.  Slidell  in  the  character  mistaken  that  people. 
of  minister  to  reside  near  it;  And  who,  But  this  purpose  of  war,  rather  thtn 
we  ask,  would  have  been  injured,  whose  that  Mr.  Slidell  should  be  received  bj 
dignity  would  have  been  compromised,  or  Mexico  only  as  a  commissioner  with  Bpe- 
what  interest  of  the  country  would  have  cial  powers  to  treat  of  differences  and  for 
been  sacrificed,  if  Mr.  Slidell  had  re-  peace,  we  want  the  country  to  lmde^ 
ceived  and  presented  a  letter  of  credence  stand  how  decided  and  deliberate  it  was 
and  instructions  to  the  effect  insisted  on  on  the  part  of  the  President  Mr.  SHdeil 
by  the  authorities  of  Mexico  ?  He  lin-  was  told  by  the  Secretary  of  Sttte : 
gered  in  Mexico  after  his  first  repulse,  **  You  ought  so  to  conduct  yourself  a»  to 
nnUl  new  instructions  were  receivea ;  but  throw  the  whole  odium  of  the  failure  of 
imhappily  he  was  only  instructed  to  insist  the  negotiation  upon  the  Mexican  govern- 
on  his  reception  in  the  shape  and  charac-  ment  .  ....**  The  desire  of  the  President 
^  ter  in  whicn  he  had  first  presented  him-    is,  that  you  should  conduct  yourself  with 

■elf.    It  must  be  that,  or  nothing ;  or    such  wisdom  and  firmness  in  the  crisis, 
nther,  it  must  be  that,  or  war !  that  the  voice  of  the  American  people 

War  was  the  purposed  alternative  de-  shall  be  unanimous  in  fBivor  "...  of  war. 
liberately  adopted  in  the  case ;  and  it  **  In  the  mean  time,  the  President,  ia  en- 
was  not  a  question  between  negotiation,  ticipation  of  the  final  refusal  of  the  Mez- 
and  war.  All  the  while  Mexico  professed  ican  government  to  receive  you,  has  or- 
herself  ready  and  anxious  to  negotiate;  dered  the  army  of  Texas  to  advance  and 
what  she  promptly  and  constantly  refused  take  position  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio 
was,  to  receive,  in  the  first  instance,  a  Grande,  and  has  directed  that  a  stronf 
minister-plenipotentiary  to  reside  near  feet  shall  be  immediately  assembled  in 
that  government.  Still  she  ofiTered  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico."  This  was  tk 
negotiate  with  a  commissioner,  invested  fatal  order  of  the  13th  of  January,  ffi?en 
with  powers  ad  hoc ;  and  to  this  the  Presi-  two  months  before  the  "  fiuwd  refusu  "  to 
dent  of  the  United  States  refused  to  con-  receive  Mr.  Slidell  and  which  precipi- 
Bent  On  his  part  then  it  was  not  a  tated  and  brought  on  the  war.  And  so 
question  between  negotiation  and  war,  determined  was  the  President  on  his  yar- 
but  it  was  a  question  between  negotia-  pose  of  war,  or  at  least  on  a  hostile  de- 
tion  throttgh  his  ministeT'plenipoientiary  monstration,  that  this  order  was  gives 
commissumed  to  reside  near  the  Mexican  and  this  warlike  movement  made,  oo  the 
government,  and  war.  He  insisted  that  sole  authority  of  the  Elxecntive,  whjie 
the  negotiator  on  his  part  should  sit  down  Congress  was  in  session  under  his  ere. 
at  once  at  the  capital  of  the  Mexican  whicn  alone  has  ^  power  to  make  war. 
Republic  exactly  on  the  same  footing  of  Congress  was  not  only  not  consulted,  hut 
an  envoy  from  the  most  friendly  nation,  the  profoundest  secrecy  was  attempted  to 
or  there  should  be  no  negotiation  at  all.  be  observed  at  Washington  in  regard  to 
Negotiation  should  begin  m  this  form,  or  this  movement.  It  is  perfectly  manifest 
it  £ould  not  begin  at  aU ;  and  tl^  altei^  that  die  President  did  not  dare  to  trust  the 
native  should  be  war !  subject  with  Congress— composed,  though 

^*  is  manifest  that  it  was  the  deliberate    it  was^  of  a  lai^e  majority  of  lus  parb- 
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either  in  on-  eirable  a  posBeEsioii  for  the  United  SlatM, 

return  bonw  eapecialty  if  he  mi^ht  have  the  credit  of 

irupon,orb&-  making  Uie  ac^uiBitiou.    Still,  he  could 

}ula  [Kt  then,  not  know  to  what  lengths  and  stnits  tha 

Irat  blow  wu  conatiT  might  be  driven  in  the  war  which 

:,  upoii  which  he  uodertaok  to  provoke,  and  he  wae  wil* 

ed  war.    We  ling  to  run  all  the  risks  and  awful  haaud* 

:ily  well;  and  of  such  an  enterprise. 

Grande,  with  That  it  was  territory — the  vehement 

loee  that  thus  desire  to  extend  the  dominion  of  the  Ro- 

vithtbeBword  public,  as  a  meaaure  deemed  of  al)  othen 

I  admit  of  no  most  grateful  to  the  Roman  ambitim  of 

I,  indeed,  Mex-  our  people — which  moved  Mr.  Polk  to 

igbtened  from  adopt  his  extroordinar;   line   of  policy 

TV  demonstra-  towards  Uexico,  and  finaJlj  to  cballengs 

tnout  strikiog  ber  to  the  combat,  has  never  been  matter 

le  administra-  of  doubt  with  ua,  and  must  now  be  ap- 

dream  of  the  parent  to  every  one  who  has  taken  tha 

ihievemeiU  on  trouble  to  look  into  the  whole  histuir  of 

I,  at  least,  the  this  buabess.     To  take  and  hold  New 

eeolved  on ;  if  Mexico  and  Upper    Califbnua,  waa  » 

len  their  fields  principal   object   distinctly   avowed   and 

■B  invaded — if  earnestly  insisted  on,  in  the  earliest  ia- 

point  a  battery  structiona  given  to  the  military  and  naval 

lare  of  one  <^  commanders,  seat  out  on  tbeir  errands  of 

3t  them  fight ;  conquest  to  these  countries.    These  io- 

nust  lose,  and  etruclions  included  the  command  of  the 
President  forthwith  to  set  up  civil  gDven^ 

Presidentwaa  menta  in  the  conquered  coautriea  I    Pny 

td  to  take  ex-  ceeding  from  one  audacious  step  to  an- 

Heiico?    He  other,  be   actually  sent  out  a  mUHary 

bred  in  camps ;  coiony  from  the  city  of  New  York,  under 

Id  the  field ;"  the  name  of  a  regiment  of  volonleera,  for 

"sudden  and  permanent  settlement  in  California.  And 

gbt  the  bubble,  upon  the  soccess  of  these  military  enlo- 

nouth."  Whet  prises,  the  President  ventured,  in  his  last 

ssica  t    Well,  annual  Message  to  Congress,  to  congm- 

much  the  war  tulate  the  country  on  "  the  vast  extenaioD 

mted  Mexican  of  onr  territorial  limits." 

or  two,  cut  out  Who  could  believe,  in  the  face  of  facts 

;h  to  illustrate  like  these,  the  President  would  venture 

dency ;  and  as  to  repeat,  in  the  lame  message,  the  stale 

an  of  Mr.  Sli-  declaration,  that  the  "  war  bad  not  been 

temper  to  pro-  waged  with  any  view  to  conquest!"    But 

territorial  aa-  it  was  sufficiently  characteristic  of  the 

mt   mode,    he  whole  of  that  extraordinary  document, 

tack.     We  ac-  that  he  should  assert  nevertheless,  in  the 

leadty  to  fore-  very  same  peragraph,  that  the  war,  einea 

bow  obstinate,  it  had  been  begun,  had  been  carried  into 

:,  he  was  com-  the  enemy's  country,  and  shouid  be  pro- 

'     do  faim  the  secuted,  to  secure  then  "  ample  indemni- 


inougb  for  his  for  the  expenses  of  the  war — a  warde- 

1  M»ica  treat  monstrafaly  begun  by  the  Presidwt  blm- 

na,  and  dispose  self — the  contest  bad  been  and  should  be 

imineei  oTher  waged  expreesly  with  a  view  to  the  per- 
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manent  conquest  of  Mexican  territory,  tion,  or  the  country,  one  or  the  other,  ib 
and  the  dismemberment  of  that  empire  by  preparing  for  a  day  of  terrible  retribution, 
the  sword.  But  this  avowal  has  been  re-  A  ver}r  recent  proceedioff  on  the  part  of 
oently  repeated,  in  a  still  more  explicit  the  administration  furnishes  a  very  apt 
form.  Tne  President  has  asked  and  ob-  commentary  on  the  wisdom  and  dignity  of 
tained  of  Congress  three  millions  of  dol-  its  policy  towards  Mexico,  and  to  which 
lars,  to  enable  him  to  bring  the  war  to  a  it  so  obstinately  adhered,  in  the  matter  of 
conclusion  by  a  treaty  of  peace.  How  Mr.  SlidelPs  mission.  The  two  countries 
this  money  was  proposed  to  be  used,  and  then,  though  not  at  war,  were  in  a  state 
with  what  object,  was  disclosed  in  the  of  hostility  rather  than  a  state  of  peace. 
Senate  by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  To  restore  friendly  relations,  Mexico  in« 
on  Foreign  Relations,  on  introducing  the  sisted  that  we  must  send  her  a  commis- 
Bill.  We  had  already  taken  military  sioner,  specially  invested  with  powers  to 
possession  of  New  Mexico  and  Upper  Cal-  treat  of  the  causes  whicl>had  interrupted 
ifomia,  and  the  chairman  declare^l  that,  in  these  relations ;  but  the  President  refused 
making  peace,  '^  he  supposed  no  Senator  to  send  a  commissioner,  or  any  other  than 
would  think  we  ought  to  get  less"  than  a  minister  plenipotentiary,  to  reside  near 
these  two  provinces.  And  this  grand  ob-  that  government.  And  upon  this  he  pro- 
ject of  the  war  was  expected  to  be  secur-  ceeded  to  actual  war.  But  now  it  would 
ed,  as  nearly  as  could  be  understood  from  seem'at  last  discovered,  after  we  have  had 
the  oracular  explanations  of  the  chair-  the  calamities  and  horrors  of  a  war  upon 
man,  while  some  chief — probably  Santa  us  for  near  a  twelvemonth,  that  it  may 
Anna — and  some  faction  fluong  with  him,  be  quite  a  proper  thing,  as  soon  as  we  can 
should  be  in  the  possession  of  temporary  find  a  door  of  admission  open  to  us,  to 
power  in  Mexico,  by  making  a  judicious  send  a  commissioner,  one  or  more,  with 
appUcation  and  advance  of  these  monies  special  powers,  to  treat  with  Mexico  for 
**  to  pay  the  expenses  of  their  army^  and  peace  and  for  the  restoration  of  friendly 
other  expenses,  and  thus  to  purchase  of  relations  between  the  two  countries.  It 
them  a  peace,  with  a  cession  of  these  ter-  is  understood  that  the  administration  ap- 
ritories  to  the  United  States !  In  other  plied  to  the  Finance  Committee  of  the 
words,  the  money  was  to  be  used,  not  to  Senate,  near  Uie  close  of  the  late  session 
buy  the  territories,  for  which  it  was  man-  of  Congress,  to  procure  an  appropriation 
ifestly  inadequate^— but  to  buy  the  men  of  60,000  dollars  for  this  object,  and  ex- 
who  were  to  make  peace  with  us,  and  pressly  on  the  ground  that  though  Mex- 
cede  us  the  territories,  or  leave  them  to  ico  might  be  wiUing  to  treat  with  us,  yet 
become  ours  by  the  law  of  uti  possidetis !  a  diplomatic  mission  in  the  ordinary  form 
Of  course,  it  was  only  in  strict  accord-  mignt  not  be  acceptable  to  her.  If  just 
ance  with  the  designs  of  the  President  in  this  easy  concession  had  been  made  to 
the  conduct  of  this  war,  as  thus  at  last  Mexico  fifteen  months  ago,  this  war 
openly  avowed ,  that  his  party  in  the  Sen-  might  have  been  avoided !  How  it  is  to  be 
ate  rejected  an  amendment  to  the  Three  ended,  now  we  are  in  it,  is  another  ques- 
Million  Bill,  proposed  by  Mr.  Berrien  of  tion.  In  our  honest  conviction,  we  can 
Georgia,  which  declarea,  by  way  of  pro-  have  peace  with  Mexico  only  by  abandon- 
viso,  ^  that  ^e  war  with  Mexico  ought  ing,  and  disavowing,  in  the  most  explicit 
not  to  be  prosecuted  by  this  government  manner,  every  desire,  and  purpose,  and 
with  any  view  to  the  dismemberment  of  plan  of  conquest.  The  aaministration 
that  republic,  or  to  the  acxiuisition  by  must  give  up  the  policy  it  has  so  long  cbe- 
conquest  of  any  portion  of  her  territory.  *  rishedof  dismembering  that  empire  for 
We  have  now  given  the  readers  of  this  the  sake  of  aggrandizing  our  own.  It 
Journal  an  account  of  Mr.  SHdell*s  mis-  must  return  to  some  sense,  or  some  show, 
sion  to  Mexico,  according  to  our  under*  of  honesty  and  fair  dealing,  before  Mex- 
standing  of  it,  with  the  causes  of  its  fail-  ico  will  ever  treat  with  us  for  peace, 
ure,  and  the  fearful  alternative  of  war  to  Of  this  we  have  no  doubt.  Till  this  is 
which  the  President  so  promptly  turned,  done,  our  battles  and  military  enterprises 
in  the  face  of  all  constitutional  impedi-  wiU  give  us  brilliant  achievements  and 
ments,  and  with  objects  so  utterly  repre-  barren  victories — nothing  else ;  while 
hensible.  They  will  judge  of  the  whole  our  intrigues  with  whatever  Mexican 
matter  for  themselves.  It  is  for  the  chief,  or  Taction,  backed  by  a  corruption 
American  people  to  say,  how  they  like  fund  of  three  millions  of  dollars,  will  bring 
this  being  driven  or  dragged  into  a  war,  us  nothing  but  national  disgrace  and  dis- 
nader  such  circumstances,  and  for  such  honor, 
olgects.    We  believe  that  the  admimstiv  D.  D.  B. 
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With  bolder  step  the  climbing  san 
Begins  in  April's  air  to  run ; 

The  hiUs  beneath  him  glow  : 
And  slopes  where  oozing  waters  glide, 
And  vales  where  floating  mists  abide, 

A  gladdening  verdure  show. 

Now  tiny  brooklets  tinkling  sweet 
Embrace  and  murmur  as  they  meet, 

Beside  the  sun-clad  hill ; 
Above  the  marsh  the  blackbird  cries ; 
And  from  the  wood  the  jay  replies, 

To  echoes  answering  shrill. 

I  see  the  misty  mountain  shine, 
Afisur,  alonff  its  azure  line ; 

And  wide  beneath  me  lie 
Brown  phuns  which  wintry  leaves  bestrew. 
And  hoary  woods,  whose  tenderer  hue 

Reminds  of  veniure  nigh. 

Alone  the  opening  year  I  view ; 
But  rising  joys,  O  friend,  to  you, 

As  erst  and  always,  turn ; 
Untaught,  the  bliss  my  fancies  wear 
No  friendliest  soul,  though  loved,  may 

Dark  truth,  and  hard  to  learn  ! 

Dear  to  the  warm  Italian  dawns 
The  Sim-flood  on  his  misty  lawns, 

His  soft  cerulean  day ; 
With  equal  joy  the  ruder  Gael 
Beholds  in  blackening  azure  sail 

The  froet^loud,  cold  and  gray. 

Its  own  the  bliss  each  fancy  knows : 
And  though  mine  own  divinely  glows. 

With  you  it  cannot  share ; 
Another  heaven  about  you  lies. 
Whose  varying  glories  to  your  eyes, 

A  difllerent  spfendor  wear. 

Tis  love  unites,  'tis  honor  blends ; 
None  ere  through  intellect  were  friends. 

Or  high  poetic  mood ; 
We  but  revere,  not  love,  the  wise. 
Who  seeks  in  science  or  the  skies 

His  own  peculiar  good. 

Bat  when  through  courteous  acts  and  kind 
Shows  the  warm  wish, — the  generous  mind ; 

Quick  springs  the  infectious  flame ! 
Needs  then  no  fine  nor  learned  sense — 
Fancy's  proud  flight,  or  wit*s  pretence—    , 

Bknd  words,  or  sounding  name ! 


MO  AfriL  [A^ 

As  on  one  Alpine  summit  mmt 
Two  springB  to  light  united  bant, 

Bat  soon  diversely  tost. 
From  steep  to  steep  a  different  war, 
Each  seeks  the  vale— one  bold  and  gaj — 

One  in  deep  channels  lost : 

So  sprang  the  joys  that  bound  onr  souls, 
Bat  each  apart  now  alien  rolls, 

And  marfiB  a  different  bourne ; 
Nor  mingling  e'er  shall  Uend  again. 
Till  lost  amid  that  termless  main 

Where  all  to  all  return. 

Lament  I  then,  or  weakly  bear. 
The  fate  that  now  forbids  to  share 

My  bliss,  my  equal  woe  ? 
Still  would  I  pour  all  ffifts  to  waste. 
Nor  dare  alone  one  solace  taste — 

One  silent  anguish  know  7 

Alone  to  front  the  dark  afraid, 
Like  silly  child  or  trembling  maid. 

Whom  empty  shadows  scare ; 
Subdued  by  each  unlooked-for  good, 
O'erwhelmed  by  fortune's  changing  mood. 

Swayed  by  the  forceless  dr  ? 

Shame  on  the  weakness ! — grant  me  grace 
O  Heaven,  thine  every  doom  to  face. 

Through  bliss,  through  anguish  fell ; 
Grant  me  thy  strength  to  bear  me  free. 
To  be  at  one  with  Destiny, 

Though  grief,  though  death,  compel 

And,  as  the  Earth  her  verdure  gains 
By  cavemed  fires  and  treasured  rains, 

Unseen  of  mortal  eyes ; 
Even  as  the  Sea  her  force  conceals. 
Till  time  and  fate  the  strength  reveals 

That  in  her  bosom  lies : 

Such  growth — such  force— be't  mine  to  know ; 
Let  secret  strength  within  me  gkiw. 

With  honor's  fire  upraise ; 
And  crown  mv  life's  perfected  sphere 
With  acts  and  words,  that — mortal  here— 

Shall  win  immortal  praise ! 

Craion. 
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rticle  to  oSfer  conceivesUe  melbod  of  settling  diipatas 

ro>ect  of  the  but  one.     If  force  ia  to   be   laid  uide, 

',"   which   is  reason  mast  take  ita  place ;  tfaia  is  the 

he  writer   ia  only   nlternative.      If  reason    has   any 

disfavor  with  thing  to  do  with  the  decision,  it  miut 

I  be  regnrded :  take  (he  form  of  a  judgment.    If  then 

(practicable,"  is  a  judgment,  there  mnat  be  a  t^ference 

chmanywill  of  the  cftoee  to  it     If  there  ia  a  reference 

I  is  a  Law  of  of  the  cause,  there  moat  be  a  bearing  of 

to  ask,  why  it — there    must  be   an   aAitration.      If 

'  Nations  7  there  is  an  arbitration,  there  mtist  be  ar- 

Tiving  at  the  bltratora  ;   or,  lo  vary  the  atatement,  K 

n  soine  other  there  is  a  hearing  of  the  cause,  there 

h  reasonable  naEt  be  an  auditor,  or  nmpire. 
ites.    Indeed,         We  have  not  yet,  it  ia  true,  arrived  at 

ting  the  fair  the  point  proposed.      That  reauires  an- 

Mions,  which  other  step,  and  it  does  not  follow,  to  be 

unities  by  vio.  sure,  that  if  there  mast  be  arhitiatora  or 

sword  to  cnt  an  nmpire,  either  must  form  a  permasent 

ishalsannies,  Court,  for  the  trial  of  cauaea  between 

rery  question,  nations  as  parties.    That  is  to  say,  it 

Clearly,  it  is  it  does  not  follow  oa  a  matter  of  argii> 

I,  a  method  of  ment ;  and  the  question  is,  whether  it 

not  even  put  will  not  follow  as  a  matter  of  easy  tran- 

uestions  after  sition,  and   as  a  matter  of  expedieDCj. 

I  were  before  Meanwhile,  we  think  it  importaJnt  to  ae- 

ity  moment  to  cure  the  position  which  we  bave  thns 

ence  is,  tliat  taken,  and  to  show  tfaat  the  progreaa  of 

dictate,  and  civilization  and  of  civil  liberty  tends  <U- 

There  is  no  reotly,  if  not  inevitably,  to  this  prant 
;  nor  is  there         Before  we  go  farther  then,  let  us  see 

m1  to  heaven,  whether  the  ground  to  which  we  have 

«  maitial  en*  arrived  is  strong — whether  it  is  atrcoig 

>na.     It   ia   a  enough  to  bear  up  any  prsctical  prin- 

f  else.  It  ia  the  ciplea :  or  is  only  of  sufficient  firmness 

<t,  and  not  the  to  aaatain  a  useless  theory.     The  poei- 

ist,  before  this  tion  may  seem  to  be  very  clear,  but  it 

lartialjuatice.  needs  probably  to  be  insisted  on.     What 

that  war,  in  a  wo  say  is,  that  the  only  alternative  to  the 

both  parties,  employment  of  force  is  arbitratioiL 
natione    are       Nowidtbere  any  thing — let  it  be  asked 

diey  can  fight  lo  test  tfae  practical  value  of  this  uxiclti- 

and  exhaust-  sion-r-is  there  any  thing  in  the  afiaira  of 

Ions  effect  in  nations  tiiat  must  preclude  tfaem  from 

ight  of  things  bmng  submitted,  like  other  a^rs,  to  tlw 

ministers,  of  arbitration  of  disintereatad  persona, 
utic    agents.         Nations  hace  resorted  to  this  method 

tmltch^nger  of  decision.     They  are  doing  ao  more 

umot  bear  il—  frequently,    as     civilization    advance*. 

B  of  national  They  can  already  do  thin  without  dis- 

itay,  and  the  honor:    and   this  I  consider   to   be  the 

nan  heart  and  moat  material  point  of  all — the  point  of 

irever  bear  it,  honor.     Nations  have  frequently  foa^ 

o  be  devised,  for  this.    They  have  often  fought  nnwil- 

ider,  whetfaer  lin^y,  aa  Individuala  have : — fought  only 

there  i*  any  b^cMiM  Ihora  waa  ao  other  way  lo  aavf 
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their  honor.    But  letit become  by  usage,  ing  a  reading  world,  and  U  catching  the 

as  much  a  point  of  honor,  or  at  least  as  spirit,  if  it  is  not  Bounding  the  depths,  of 

compatible  with  honor,  to  submit  national  science.    It  is  becoming  too  comfortable, 

difiereoces  to  arbitration,  and  one  of  the  moreover,  easily  to  bw  the  rude  and 

most  prolific  causes  of  war  is  removed  shocking  transition  from  peace  to  war. 

And  such  is  the  advance  of  pobUc  sen-  When  men's  houses  poei^ssed  not 
timent  upon  this  pmnt,  that  even  now,  if  many  more  comforts  than  the  tents  of  a 
a  bloody  and  .devastating  war  should  camp,  the  transition  was  less  perceptible 
arise  between  two  Christian  nations  from  and  less  difScolt.  Dfe  itself  was  an  nn- 
■ome  meaner  cause — from  any  slight  and  equal  contest  with  the  warring  elements, 
imaginanr  pretences — the  signs  of  the  and  with,  the  rude  passions  of  society ; 
times  will  disappoint  as  altogether  if  a  and  where  the  wild  uproar  of  anger  and 
thousand  voices  are  not  raised  against  it,  .excess  reigned,  and  the  tempests  of 
if  a  thousand  pens  are  not  employed  to  heaven  swept  through  the  dwellings  of 
set  forth  its  folly  and  wickedness,  and  to  men,  the  storm  of  war  might  follow,  and 
stamp  it  as  a  resort,  on  such  an  occasion,  reem  but  slightlv  to  vary  the  scene, 
fit  cmly  for  barbarians.  And  the  day  But  to  the  eyes  of  a  civilized  and  refined 
has  come,  thank  Heaven !  when  the  pen  people,  who  value  more  and  more  the 
18  no  contemptible  weapon.  It  fought  blessings  of  existence,  who  venerate 
for  the  Poles,  and  in  the  only  contest  in  their  temples  and  their  a83r]um8  of 
which  it  professes  to  be  strong,  it  pre-  mercy,  who  prize  their  seminaries  of 
▼ailed;  it  spread  a  svmpathy  through  learning  and  their  own  fire-sides,  who 
Christendom  for  their  character  and  their  live  more  and  more  in  their  mutual  afilec- 
conflict,  and  it  has  prepared  the  world  to  tions,  and  are  drawing  closer  and  closer 
cheer  them  in  their  exile.  So  true  is  this,  the  bonds  of  domestic  endearment;  to 
that  we  do  not  believe  there  is  in  France,  the  eyes  of  such  a  people,  war  must 
in  England,  or  America,  a  sequestered  present  itself  as  a  ruthless  destroyer,  as  a 
hamlet,  where  one  of  that  unhappy  demon  of  hell,  whose  presence  the  eaitfa 
people  could  appear,  without  being  re-  cannot  bear!  Under  influences  like 
garded  with  the  deepest  respect  and  sjrm-  these,  both  of  growing  knowledge  and 
pathy  for  his  sufferings,  or  hailed  with  refinement,  public  opinion  must  become 
acclamation  for  his  heroism.  Yes,  the  at  once  more  powerful  and  more  pure ; 
worid  knows  their  story ;  the  pen  of  in-  and  in  just  that  proportion  war  must  be- 
di^^nant  genius  has  graven  it  on  the  tablet  come  more  ana  more  unpopular,  and 
of  memory,  for  at  least  one  century,  amicable  arrangement  more  and  more 
Even  Bonaparte,  reckless  as  he  was  of  popular.  And  if  what  is  popular  is  to 
most  things,  felt  the  power  of  public  opi-  prevail  and  to  have  the  ascendency — if  the 
nion,  pointed  and  graven  as  it  was,  by  the  people  are  to  reign,  as  every  sign  of  the 
pMis  of  the  free  journalists  of  England,  times  shows  that  they  are ;  then  it  is  in- 
Tfaere  was  no  time,  though  the  tide  of  evitable  that  more  and  more  frequent  re- 
success  swelled  to  the  highest— though  sort  will  be  had,  in  national  diflerences, 
Europe  rung  beneath  the  steeled  foot-  to  the  method  of  arbitration, 
steps  of  his  armies— though  kings  fol-  If  then  it  is  probable,  that  the  method 
lowed  in  his  train— there  was  no  time  of  arbitration  will  be  more  fully  intro- 
when  he  could  not  be  stung  to  the  bitter-  duced,  and  become  more  common,  we  are 
est  exasperation  by  a  l/)ndon  newspaper,  led  to  the  further  question,  whether  it 
With  anger  if  not  with  fear,  we  may  say  will  not  be  found  advisable  to  assemble 
in  the  words  of  the  poet,  ^  he  did  shake,  periodical  conventions  of  nations,  or 
'tis  true,  this  god  did  shake."  The  to  establish  a  permanent  court  for  the 
artillery  of  a  whole  oppot«ing  army  was  trial  of  national  causes  ?  Would  not 
not  a  thing  he  dreaded  so  much  as  a  tt«t  mode  of  adjudication  very  naturally 
single  prinung-pross.  pass  into  this  ?    Tint  is  to  oay,  would 

Pacts  like  tiiese  are  omens  of  indefinite  it  not  be  likely  to  pa«8  into  something 

good  to  come.    Tho  diffut«ion  of  know-  more  regular  and  permanent  ?    It  it;  pre- 

ledge  must  raise  the  tone  of  public  senti-  cisely  thus  that  all  regularly  organized 

roent.    Readers  and   literary  men,  the  courts  among  eyerY  people,  have  arisen, 

votaries  of  science  and  the  liberal  arts,  by  easy  transition  from  tiie  rude  practice 

have  never  as  a  body,  possessed  a  high  of  referring  causes   between  man  and 

degrees-have  never  possessed  any  thing  man  to  the  decision  of  their  neigkbots, 

hke  an  average  proportion,  of  the  roartiiU  or  of  some   disinteiwted  parties.    The 

9fuiL    But  the  civilised  world  is  beoom-  Jirst  method  indeed  of  settling  peiBocml 
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dMpiitefl  was  b^  the  ttaQiM  arm.    The  are,  what  line  of  oondnot  it  oonfbrmaUe 

inexX  waa  by  arbitration.    'Ais  led  to  the  to  them,  and  what  will  be  constraed  as 

regular  adminiatration  of  justice.    Why  an  infringement  of  them.    Now  it  ap- 

OHiy  not  nations,  which  are  bat  coUec-  pears  to  us,  though  we  would  speak  mod- 

tioiis  of  individuals,  pass  tbroufjfh  the  estly,  and  under  correction  of  those  who 

Mme  process  7    Or,  to  take  a  case  more  are  studious  in  these  matters,  that  no 

exactly  analogous,  why  may  not  nations  sufficient  certainty  can  arise  from  a  mere 

like  counties  or  states  in  an  empire,  ad-  code ;  that  a  code,  however  useful  it  may 

f^A  their  difficulties  in  this  manner  7    I  be,    for    other    purposes,    cannot    fuUy 

My,  tlttU  this  is  the  natuial  progress  of  answer  this  purpose ;   that  it  cap  only 

things.     Suppose  that  a  Court  or  Refer-  embody  general  principles,  and  that  new 

ence  were  formed  by  representatives  from  cases  constantly  occurring,  new  relatioDa 

two  or  three  friendly  powers.    The  case  arising,  and  perpetnally  varying  circum- 

of  an  umpire,  let  it  be  observed  by  the  stances,  will   continually  require  new 

by,  does  not  materially  difer  from  this ;  applications  and  endless  modifications  to 

for. it  is  not  one  man,  after  all;  it  is  not  these  principles.     If  then,  there  were 

the  head  of  a  friendly  ^-emment,  that  any  received  code  of  international  kw, 

decides,  but  a  commission  appointed  by  which  there  is  not ;  if  the  books  on  this 

bim  to  investigate  the  case ;  and  there  subject  could  be  considered  as  codes ;  if 

sre  cases,  obviously,  where  it  is  desirable  they  were  precise  and  uniform  in  their 

chat  the  court  should  be  composed,  not  decisions,  which  they  are  not ;  still,  to 

of  a  commission  in  one  kingdom,  but  of  fa.  down  to  a  precise  meaning  that  which 

representatives  from  different  kingdoms,  is  general,  ana  to  meet  the  everrecnrrinff 

Soppone  a  Court  of  Reference,  then,  exigencies  of  national  controversy,  woida 

■wsemMfd  to  settle  some  great  national  require  a  body  of  authorized  preosdenta, 

eootioversy.  How  natural  would  it  be,  that  and  a  regular  and  uniform  administration 

ochrr  and  similar  questions  shoold  be  sub-  of  the  law  of  nations.    If  a  Congress  ^ 

aitted  to  it !  If  the  court  were  composed  Nations  were  now  assembled  to  form  a 

of  individuals  of  great  weight  ana  dig-  code,  woukl  not  the  work  be  left  half  ux^ 

Bty  of  character,  we  persuMe  ourselves  done  if  a  court  were  not  organized,  to 

that  it  could  hardly  happen  but  that  some  interpret  and  apply  it  7    At  any  rate  it 

other  causes  would  be  brought  before  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  this  is  not  as 

Aad  thus  in  time  there  might  grow  up  a  proper  and  necessary  for  nations,  as  a 

rt  Amphictyonio  Council,  more  wor-  Supreme  Judiciary  is  for  our   United 

sorely  to  decide  between  civilized  States  ;  or  why  a  tribunal  to  judge  be- 

ntions,  than  the  dread  assise  of  battle.  tween  communities,  is  not  as  important 

There  really  are  some  pertinent  and  as  a  tribunal  to  judge  between  individnals. 

independent  reasons  why  such  a  permap  Nay,  not  to  say  that  nations  are  made  up 

nent  court  shoukl  be  established.     All  of  individuals,  and  that  all  national  coo- 

kv  needs  to  be  carefully  defined,  and  troversies  become  unavoidably  personal, 

regnUriy  administered.     This  will  never  and  bear  down  fsooncr  or  later  upon  ner- 

be  done  but  by  learned  judges  and  re-  sonal  interests ;  tho  truth  is,  tnat  tney 

sponsible  tribunals.     There  is  a  law  of  are  individuals  who  are  most  frequently 

nations ;    involving   immense    interests  concerned,  whether  intentionally  or  not, 

and  complicated  rmtions ;  and  it  would  in  violation  of  international    law,  and 

seem  to  require  its  own  tribunal,  as  much  whose  interest  it  is  to  know  what  that 

as  any  other  branch  of  jurisprudence,  law  is.     Merchants,  and  especially  the 

la  BO  other  way,  probably  than  by  the  merchants  of  neutral  nations  in  a  time 

admintktiation  of  permanent  and  respon-  of  war,  are  continually  taking,  or  wish- 

Mhle  courts,  can  the  requisites  of  good  ing  to  take,  steps  in  their  foreign  trade, 

and  useful  law,  in  any  of  its  departments  for  the  safe  direction  of  which  they  as 

be  obtained*  much  require  an  exact  law,  as  for  the 

One  of  these  requisitee  is  certainty,  steps     which     they    take      in     their 

TbtA  is  held  by  civiUans,  we  believe,  to  be  business   at  home.    ^  The   complexity 

only  less  important  to  the  utility  of  kws,  of    modem     commerce,'*    says    Chan- 

tfaon  their  very  rectitude.    It  is  import-  cellor    Kent,     *^  haa    swelled    beyond 

not  that  those  who  are  to  be  governed  by  all  bounds  the  number  and  intricacy  of 

•ay  laws  shoold  know  what  those  laws  questions  of  national  kw,and  particular* 

^  Tbc  posiiioa  hers  taken  is  grnrrd,  sod  has  no  reference,  one  way  of  the  other,  to  the 
Ad^itihy  Courts  of  di&rent  BMtioas. 
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]y  QpoD  die  Tery  oooiprebeiuive  head  of  Many  qoestioiie  are  raiaecl  qdod  the  meet 

mantiiDe  capture."    How  much  haa  been  fanportant  rabjects ;  as,  the  ngfats  of  nen- 

•itflf^red,  for  want  of  definitenest  in  this  tnOa,  the  law  of  prize,  the  contraband  of 

branch  of  law,  by  the  citizens  of  ever?  war,  the    extent   of  jurisdiction    over 

maritime    nation,   is    sufficiently   well  nei^boring  seas,  and  the  ri^t  of  inters 

known.  ference  in  the  internal  affiurs  of  other 

But  there  are  other  reqmsites  in  a  nations,  whether  to  gnard  against  the 

system  of  good  and  useful  jarispmdence.  efibrts  of  revolutionary  movements,  or  to 

•* Law,"  says  Blackstone,  " is  a  rule;  assist  those  who  have  revolted  againat 

something  permanent,  uniform  and  uni-  their  own  government many  questions 

versal."  Now,  it  is  obvious  that  neither  are  raised  on  these  topics,  which  are  not 
arbitrations  nor  the  decision  of  Admiralty  yet  sufficiently  settled,  and  which  never 
Courts  in  different  nations,  nor  treatises  can  be  settledf,  perhaps,  in  a  manner  uni- 
on international  law,  come  up  to  this  do-  versally  satisfitctory  but  in  a  Court  of 
finition.    Upon  the  inadequacy  of  arbi-  Nations. 

trations  to  form  a  body  of  such  law,  it  is        Such  a  court  would  possess  great^ad- 

unnecessary  to  insist ;  thev  are  occa^  vantages  in  its  position  and  in  its  perma- 

sional ;  they  have  never  settled  any  prin-  nence.    From  its  permanence,  it  would 

ciples;  nor  do  they  usuaUy  leave  any  re-  be  in  a  situation  to  form  a  body  of  pre- 

cord  indeed  but  of  the  simple  results,  cedents  to  govern  its  decisions.    It  would 

Of  the  very  exalted  terms  of  praise  in  also  secure  entire  devotion  to  it  of  a  body 

which  the  decisions  of  the  English  Hiffh  of  learned  judges,  and  would  naturally 

Court  of  Admiralty  are  spoken  of  by  the  awaken  in  them  the  highest  ambition  to 

highest  authorities  among  us,  we  are  bring  the  system  of  international  law  to 

aware,  as  well  as  of  the  eminent  merits  perfection.    Such  a  court  would  have  a 

of  our  own  Admiralty  jurisprudence ;  permanent  character  to  support ;  and  to 

bat  whether  the  attribute  of  universality  support  before  ^  whole  world.    This 

can  attach  to  principles  settled  in  a  single  would  be  its  position ;  and  such  a  posi- 

country,  whether  other  nations  will  sub-  tion     would    give   the    greatest    poa- 

mit  to  diem,  is  questionable.    Whether,  sible  respectability  and  weight   to    its 

in  fact,  such  decisions  are  hkelv  to  possess  decisions.     An    institution    like    thia 

that  impartiality,  which  would  commend  would  clothe  the  law  of  nations  with  an 

them  to  universal   adoption,  must   be  authority  most  needful  to  it;  since  H 

doubted.  Nations  like  individuals — judges  cannot  possess  the  ordinary  penal  sano- 

as  well  as  other  men — may  be  influenced  tions  or  law.    Its  voice  would  be  the 

by  interest  and  passion.    Maritime  na^  consent  of  nations ;  and  although  detin- 

tions  and  theur  courts  will  be  likely  to  ouent  nations  cannot  be  punished  as  in- 

decide  one  way ;  and  manufacturing  and  oividual  agjrreasors  can,  yet  the  force  of 

agricultural  nations  and  their  tribunals  public  opinion  can  be  visited  upon  them, 

another  way.    It  is  precisely  as  in  the  and  proceeding,  as  it  then  would,  from 

case  of  our  own  Federal  Union — the  the  Hi^b  Court  of  Nations,  it  woaU 

courts  of  South  Carolina  would  be  likely  come  with  concentrated  power, 
to  pronounce  one  judgment  on  a  am-        Let  it  be  added,  that  provided  the  prin. 

stitotionai  question,   a!nd  the  courts  of  ciple  of  arbitration  is  admitted  as  a  rea- 

Massachusetts  to  pronounce  another  and  sonable  one,  in  national  controversies^ 

directly  opposite  judgment.    Can  either  such  a  court  is  necessary  to  give  thst 

of  these  judgments  secure  the  concur-  method  of  pacificatioo  its  full  success, 

rence  of  all  the  other  States  ?    Can  it  In  all  such  controversies,  it  w(m]d  stand 

become,  or  ought  it  to  become,  a  part  of  before  the  world  as  the  gnuid  resort     It 

the  body  of  universal  and  binding  law  would  thus  turn  away  the  minds  of  men 

amonff  us  f    As  to  professed  treatises  on  from  war.    It  is  important  indeed  to  oIk 

the  smnect,  we  have  the  highest  authori^  serve  that  a  Congress  of  nations  would 

lor  sayinff,  that  ^  there  is  no  one  work  not  propose  itself  as  a  judge  of  the  qnes- 

that  conibines,  in  just  proportions  and  tion  whether  two  countries  should  take 

with  entire  satisfiaction,  an  accurate  and  up  arms ;  it  would  not  throw  itself  be- 

comprehensive  view  of  the  necessary  and  tween  two  armies  or  two  kingdoms,  to 

of  the  Instituted  kw  of  nations,  and  in  withstand  the  power  of  exasperated  na- 

which  principlee  are  sufficiently  support-  tions — that  would  not  be  its  position.     It 

•d  by  argument,  authority,  and  example."*  would  not  stand  as  the  antagonist  of  the 
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ofier  itself  be  taken — doei  redly  not  pretei 

ftngiy  ele-  a  light  as  extravagant  as  liave  i 

itiv  convey  ceeaful  projecCa  for  tbe  improi 

iplo  of  de-  the  human  condition.      The  nniveraal 

\a  courts  of  diffusion  of  "knowledge  by  any  means, 

munity.    It  must  once  have  seemed  more  impncti- 

]uaiTelB  by  cable    than   the    universal    diSbsion   of 

adjustment,  peace,  by  tbe  meaoa  that  we  propose; 

d   familiar,  inasmuch  as  to  move  the  mass  of  tba 

people,  not  world   must  have  appeared  a  mightier 

U,  all  must  task  than  to  inf  uence  the  eovernora  of 

ould  be,  to  a  few  nations.    In  short,  alT  great  pro- 

the  use  of  jects,  bearing  the  character  of  innovatioo, 

;ls  ;   but  if  from  that  of  Luther  in  the  world  of  mind, 

□  on  every  to  that  of  Fulton  in  the  world  of  matter — 

d  obviously  the  latter  perhaps  to  exert  ae  powerful 

epingof  the  an  influence  on  society  as  the  former — 


propose  years   ago,    it  would    not   have   been 

considered  thought    by  any  means  so  extravagant 

ig  the  peace  to  propose  the  assemblin^of  apennaoent 
congress  of  natiotM,  as  it  wonid  to  have 

sre  the  rea^  undertaken  to  devise  the  means  of  con* 

ot  to  set  it  veying  them  to  the  place  of  meeting  by 

,  nor  to  be  etevm.    Nay,  had  war  never  been  known 

nor  till  he  in  the  world,  the  proposition  to  settle  na- 

s  irapracti-  tional  difficalties  by  that  means   would 
have  l)een  pronounced  to  be  an  extrava- 

[BJice  of  the  z&uce  as  monstrous  as  it  would  have 

}red,  llut  it  been  unheard  of  Toconstituteatribunal 

uit,  than  to  of  six  or  ten  gr^ve  men,  is  it  considered 

opoeition  of  an  extravagant  proposition  by  those  who 

s  doubtless  can  marshal  armies  of  six  or  ten  hundred 

the    plan ;  thousands  of  men  7     The  muster  of  tha 

ties  attend'  military    forces   of   Christendom    in    a 

is,  in  fact,  general  war,  would  be  more  than  twica 

.     What  is  Uie  largest  of  these  numbers.     And  yet  , 

iog  of  per-  if  such  an  awful  ctieis  wereto  come,  and 

%  given  up  two  millions  of  men  were  to  be  armed 

pen  up,  in-  and  clothed,  and  provisioned,  and  half  of 

,  but  to  be  them  were  to  lose  their  lives  in  battle, 

are  to   tbe  and  the  countries  of  twenty  nations  were 

:iity.     Can-  to  be  ravaged  with  fire  and  sword,  and 

)j  nations  7  debts  were  to  be  accumulated,  which,  it 
igbt  be   evident,   would   take   twenQr 


ngs,  should  a  word  would  bo  breathed  of  the  ei 

large  of  ex-  gance  of  sucK  a  proposition  '. 

ase  of  con-  In  the  next  place,  against  tbe  proposi- 

that  neither  tion   made  in  this  essay,  no   prejudice 

ir  the  arts,  o-jght  to  be  entertained,  on  account  of 

the  world,  its  seeming  novelty ;  for  the  very  good 

irded   with  reason  that  it  is  not  new. 

Far  back  in  the  ages  of  Grecian  sto^, 

Ltioo  which  so  far,  indeed,  that  its  origin  is  lost  in  tbe 

<hmcnt  of  a  shadows  of  antiquity,  flourished,  at  Ther< 

: — probsbty  mopyla,    the    Ampliictyonie    Council, 

remaiiis  to  "The  most  important  Business  of  tbe 
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assembly,"  says  the  historian,*    "  and  and  desolated  Germany  prior  to  the  insti- 
tiiat  which  seems  to  have  been  with  tution  of  the  Imperial  dhamber  by  Max- 
neat  wisdom  and  humanity  proposed  as  imiiian  towards  the  close  of  the   15th 
Uie  principal  end  of  the  institution,  was  century,   and    informs  us  at  the  same 
the  estabhshment  and  support  of  a  kind  time  of  the  vast  influence  of  that  institu- 
of  law  of  nations  among  the  Greeks,  that  tion  in  appeasing  the  disorders,  and  estab- 
might  check  the  violence  of  war  among  lishing  tne  tranquillity,  of  the  empire." 
themselves,  and   finally    prevent  those        These  cases,  though  we  do  not  care  to 
horrors,  that  extremity  of  misery,  which  insist  much  upon  them,  are  nevertheless 
the  barbarity  of  those  elder  times  usually  so  far  cases  in  point,  that  the  parties  to 
made  the  lot  of  the  vanquished."    We  the  various  confederacies  named,  did  not 
are  informed  by  iEschines,  the  Athenian  form,  as  our  American  States  do,  a  single 
orator,  himself  at  one  time  a  member  of  government  or  nation,  but  were  separate 
the    Council,  as  the   representative  of  and  independent  cities  and  states. ||  They 
Athens,  that  twelve  nations  were  repre-  were  not  united  under  one  political  con- 
sented in  the  Assembly,  and  the  number  stitution,    as  is  often  supposed  of  the 
was  afterwards  increased.    We  have,  Greeks,  Germans,  and  Swiss,  from  their 
on  the  same  authority,  the  form  of  the  common  name ;   but  they  were  united 
Amphictyonic  oath,  which  bound  each  simply  for  the  prevention  of  internal  feuds 
member,  under  the  most  solemn  pled^s  and  for  defence  against  enemies  abroad, 
never  to  subvert  any  Amphictyonic  city.  These  instances  show,  at  least,  that  the 
but  to  appease  the  angry  passions  and  to  history  of  the  world,  from  its  earliest 
mitigate  the  horrors  of  war,  and  to  defend  periods,  is  not  devoid  of  examples  of  that 
the  sanctity  of  reUgion.f    Here,  then,  sort  of  combination  which  is  proposed 
is  a  prototype — and  an  age  as  early,  it  is  under  the  titla  of  a  congress  of  nations, 
probable,  as  the  15th  century  before  the  Nay,  and  the  various  Conffresses  of  Na- 
Uhristianerafumishes  it— of  the  proposed  tions  that  have  appeared  in  the  History 
congress  of  nations.      Why  may  not  of  Modem  Europe,  those  of  Cambray  and 
Christian  nations  follow  the  humane  ex-  Soissons,  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  of  Lay- 
ample  ?    It  certainly  will  not  be  pre-  bach  and  Vienna,  prove  that  such  things 
tended  that  the  Grecian  cities  and  terri-  may  be ;  and  it  will  not  be  denied  that 
tories,  though  within  a  smaller  compass,  they  may  be  used  for  good  as  well  as  for 
had  not  in  that  barbarous  age  as  great  bad  ends.    There  has  been  too  an  alliance 
difficulties  to  encounter  as  any  nations  within  the  present  century,  an  alliance 
at  the  present  day  can  have.  denominated  "  Holy,"  for  the  defence  of 
We  might  go  on  to  mention  the  Achcan  royal  and  imperial  prerogatives  against 
League  in  the  later  days  of  Greece,  the  popular    encroachment ;     and     without 
Imperial  Chamber  of  Maximilian  in  the  asKing  why  a  Holy  Alliance  may  not  be 
15tn  century,  the  League  of  the  Hanse  formed  for  the  welfare  of  the  peopJcy  by 
Towns,  and  especially  the  Swiss  Con-  the  preservation  of  peace,  it  may,  at  least 
federacy.    The  Swiss  wisely  determined  be  said,  that  a  proposition  to  this  eflfect 
beforehand,  observes  Vattel,  in  all  their  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  strange  and 
alliances  with  one  another,  and  often  monstrous  project,  to  be  rejected  because 
with  other  nations,  on  the  manner  in  it  is  new.    It  is  only  to  change  the  de- 
which  their  disputes,  if  any  should  arise,  sign,  without  changing  the  form,  and  the 
should  be  submitted  to  arbitrators ;  and  example  becomes  mmniar. 
to  this  wise  precaution  is  to  be  referred        But  the  precise  position  before  us  is 
much  of  their  prosperity  and  of  the  re-  not,  in  fact,  new.    It  is  well  knouTi  that 
spect  they  enjoyea  abroad. |     With  re-  Henry  the  Great,  of  Prance,  fonned  a  de- 
^ard  to  the  utility  of  another  of  these  in-  sign  of  this  nature,  in  which  he  was  join- 
^tutions,  we  have  the  opinion  of  a  dis-  cd,  if  not  in  fact  anticipated,  by  Elizabeth 
Anguished    civilian  and    statesman    of  of  England.     The  plan,  though  marred 
our  own  country.}    "  History,"  he  says,  perhaps  by  some  admixture  of  ambitious 
••  gives  us  a  horrid  picture  of  the  dissen-  motives  on  the  part  of  the  king,  and  cer- 
sions  and  private  wars  that  distracted  tainly  by  some  things  visionary  and  im- 


*  Mitford,  Vol.  1.    Sec  also  Vola.  6  and  7,  passim.       f  Orations  of  u^Ischinea. 
^  Law  of  Nations,  §  829.  §  Hamilton.    Federalist    LXXX. 

i  This  was  virtvaUy  tnie  of  Germany  in  the  15th  century.      See  Robertson*B  prelim^ 
inaiy  Pisienation  to  the  History  of  Charles  V .    Sec.  III. 
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3  neverthe-  dutoms,  climate  and  policj.    ItcotuiBted 

honest  pro-  of  a  certain  number  of  commisiionera, 

lificaCion   of  ministers   or  plenipot«iitJaTiea   from   all 

ig  the  title  parts  of  Europe,  who  were  to  be  con- 

e  Great  De-  Btantly  assembled  as  a  Senate,  to  deHb- 

cabcth's   in-  erate  on  anf  affairs  which  mi^t  occur, 

Memoira  of  to  discuss  the  diflerent  interests,  pacify 

d  the  only,  the  quarrclx,  clear  up  and  determine  aU 

ho  was  Kent  the  civil,  political  and  religious  affairs  of 

he  English  Europe,  whether  within  iUelf,  or  with  its 

ad  who  says  neighbors."     Whatever  may  have  been 

ch  engi^ed  the  imperfections   of  the   plan  we  are 

bad  already  tomptod  to  adopt  concerning-  it  the  words 

<,conditions  of  Henry,  in   a  letter  of  his  which  still 

ncing  great  remains,  and  which  is  supposed  to  han 
been  addressed  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 

■ays  Sullf,  to  exclaim  with  him:  "themostexcetlent 

vas  (o  save  and  rare  enterprise  that  ever  the  human 

owers those  mind  conceived! — though  rather  divine 

intenance  of  than  human  !"* 

many  forti-  Bui   is  the  project  featibU  1      This, 

nilitaVy  ex-  doubtless,  is  the  great  question.     Let  us' 

lem  forever  at  once  clear  it  from  alt  extraneous  mat- 

iy  cataetro-  ter  and  see  distinctly  what  it  h, 
to  procure        It  may  be  asked,  "  Willnations  suhnut 

e,  and  final-  to  this  great  court  of  appeal  T    Will  the 

indissoiuble  nations  all  on  fire  for  war,  panse  before 

dship,  after  such  a  tribunal  ?"     That,  let  ue  say,  is 

igether  like  not  exactly  the  question ;  nor  is  it  the 

lit  like  good  manner  in  which  a  great  moral  proposi- 

hle  of  cere-  tion  ought  to  he  met     It  is  not  the  qaes- 

jeoCatrain  tion;    because  it  is  the   feasibility  and 

,  indeed,  he  reasonableness  only  of  a  proposal  that 

iroach  on  a  we  are  required  to  consider ;  its  compat- 

Milished  and  ibility  with  the  relabons  and  duties  at 

at  all   their  nations.     Whether  men  will  submit  to  it, 

ret  guarded  we  know  not ;  but  whether  they  can  snb- 

which  they  mit  to  it  and  prosper,  and  be  happy,  and 

savage  and  fulfill  all  the  purposes  of  national  exist- 

jy  these  per-  ence,ie  the  question.    If  all  Baand,wis^ 

nd  disorder,  and  humane  discussion  is  to  be  foreclosed 

es  of  which  by  the  consideration  that  human  passion 

any  scheme  and  foUy  threaten  to  resist  the  conclusion, 

ore  perfectly  then  there  never  had  been  written  a  book 

Jie  Ijreat?  on  Natural  law,  or  the  law  of  Nations. 

Dues,  cannot  But  it  is  doing  injustice  to  the  world  to 

tdinfavorof  say  that  such  discuegions  arc  useless. 
They  do,  indeed,  meet  the  tide  of  human 
passion,  hut  they  resist  it  too.  Proposi- 
tions which  commend  themselves  to  the 
reason  and  conscience  of  the  world  slow- 
ly make  their  way,  and  at  length  take 

lo  detail,  we  their  place  among  mankind  as  aulhorlta- 

the  general  live  principles.     It  is  a  striking  and  en- 

rhe  model,"  couragiog  fact  that  there  is  such  a  thing 

1  Council  of  as  a  law  of  Nations,  a  law  which  no  au- 
that  ot  the  thority  enacted,  a  law  strong  in  nothing 

h  such  alter-  but  its  own  reasonableness  and  justice 
itable  to  our    We  have  always  looked  upon  a  writer 

■  Sully's  Hcmoin,  Book  xxx. 
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on  public  law  as  gtondin^  among  his  fel-  simple  penalty  of  ref  asal  to  submit,  on 
low  men  in  an  attitude  which  is  scarcely  the  part  of  any  confederated  kingdom, 
less  than  sublime.  He  puts  himself  up-  be  the  loss  of  its  place  in  the  Union,  and 
on  the  world  for  its  verdict,  and  the  world  of  all  the  advanta^s  resulting  from  it 
without  any  legislation  to  command  it,  This  forfeiture,  let  it  be  observed,  by  the 
without  any  judge  to  instruct  it,  gives  by,  might  itself  prove  a  heavy  penally, 
him  acquittel  and  honor.  He  does  not  Meanwhile,  let  other  nations  be  pemut- 
suffer  tne  question  to  be  asked,  will  the  ted  to  join  in  this  alliance,  and  to  send 
nations  submit  ?  But  he  announces  to  their  representatives,  on  the  simple  con* 
the  nations  what  is  true,  and  just,  and  ditions  above  stated.  Let  them  be  in- 
right,  and  calmly  leaves  the  cause  before  vited  to  do  so.  The  united  influence  of 
the  tribunal  of  reason,  of  conscience,  and  the  governments  before  mentioned  would 
of  God.  be  powerful  with  any  court  in  Europe. 
Now  let  the  project  be  presented  in  its  The  very  example  would  be  imposing,  and 
naked  simplicity,  and  let  it  be  considered  we  cannot  help  flattering  ourselves  that 
whether  there  is  any  thing  impracticable  it  would  be  attractive.  The  peoole,  at 
in  it  Suppose  that  the  governments  of  least,  if  not  the  governments,  would  be  in 
England  and  France  and  of  the  United  favor  of  it ;  and  governments  must  yet 
StiSes,  sincerely  disposed  to  cultivate  become  the  organs  of  the  popular  will, 
peace,  sensible  of  the  dreadful  evils  of  What  now,  is  there  in  this  simple  plan 
war,  and  desirous  of  putting  an  end  to  that  is  impracticable  7  We  do  not  profess 
them,  should  agree  to  refer  all  questions  to  go  much  into  details.  It  would  be  for 
arising,  or  likely  to  arise,  between  them  profound  politicians  to  settle  these, 
to  the  most  august  and  impartial  tribunal  But  it  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  such 
which  they  are  able  to  form.  Let  it  con-  a  Court  or  Congress  of  Nations,  if  it 
met  of  two  representatives  or  judges  ap-  were  assembled,  might  be  empowered  aa 
pointed  by  each  ^wer,  either  for  life  or  a  measure  preliminary  to  an  entrance  on 
lor  a  term  of  years,  to  hold  their  court  its  judicial  functions,  to  discuss  some 
either  permanently  or  periodicallv,  and  to  general  measures  of  a  pacific  nature  and 
sit  in  one  place,  or  in  several  places,  as  to  offer  the  result  of  their  deliberations  to 
might  appear  most  advisable.  Let  the  their  respective  governments.  They 
power  ot  this  tribunal  be  simply  and  might  propose  a  plan  for  the  gradual  re- 
solely  a  judiciary  power.  Let  it  be  au-  duction,  in  a  fair  ratio,  of  standing  ar- 
tiiorized  to  make  no  decrees  but  upon  mies  and  navies.  They  mi^ht  agree  up- 
subjects  regulariy  brought  before  it.  Let  on  that  humane  measure  of  making  the 
it  not  undertake  to  raise  up  one,  or  to  sea  a  neutral  element,  of  making  those 
crush  another,  of  the  nations  around  it  highways  of  nations  safe  for  all  uie  pur- 
Let  its  simple  object  be  to  promote  the  poses  of  simple  commerce.  And  why, 
harmony  and  welfare  of  the  nations  re-  to  use  the  words  of  the  sage  Franklin : 
presented  in  it.  Let  each  of  these  nations,  ^  Why  should  it  not  be  agreed  to  as  the 
in  the  mean  time  retain  its  entire  inde-  future  law  of  nations,  that  in  any  war 
pendence.  Let  it  retain  all  the  powers  hereafter,  the  following  descriptions  of 
which  natural  law  concedes  to  inde-  men  should  be  undisturbed,  have  the  pro- 
pendent  nations.  Let  it  retain,  even,  the  tection  of  both  sides,  and  be  permitted 
abstract  right  to  make  war,  or  at  any  to  follow  their  employments  with  secnri- 
rate  the  right  to  break  off  from  the  gen-  ty  ?  viz : 

eral  union,  and  to  pursue  its  own  course.        **  1.  Cultivators  of  the  earth,  because 

Such  a  natural  right  all  communities  of  they  labor  for  the  subsistence  of  mankind, 
men  possess.    Each  one  of  our  United        **  2.  Fishermen,  for  the  same  reason. 
States,  bound  together  as  we  are,  main-        ^  3.  Merchants  and  traders,  in  unann- 

tains  it    There  is  a  right  of  revolution ;  ed  ships,  who  accommodate  di^rent  na^ 

there  is  a  rieht  of  extremity.    Let  not  tions  by  communicating  and  exchanging 

this  be  denied.    Let  no  Utopian  bond  of  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life, 
harmony  be  proposed,  no  plan  which        **  4.  Artists  and  mechanics,  inhabiting 

overlooks  either  haman  rij^hts  or  human  and  working  in  open  towns." 
passions.    Let  the  quali^tion  for  be-        In  other  words,  let  the  soldiers,  if  they 


simple  bond  of  union  be  a  pledge  to  sub-    yrvMi  to  reap  the  harvest  of  laurels  don^t 
mit  to  the  constituted  tribunal    Let  the    care,  I  suppose,  how  many  seeds  of  war 
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bntnuiit;  lutd  which  bean  the  mamoty  of  mr  m 

;  the  m&D-  of  an  indescribable  horror,  millions  would 

)  and  the  draw  a  freer  breath ;  the  aged  man  woald 

«e,  should  rejoice  that  be  should  die  in  peace,  and 

I  the  laga  the  mother  would  preaa  to  her  bosom  the 

.be turned  child  of  many  anxious  fears, beptising  it 

into  pruD-  anew  in  the  tears  of  hope  and  ({ladncsa, 

pture  OX'  Thesong  orde!iverance,of  hop^-for  de- 

■MT   no  liveraDce,  from  violence  and  blood,  would 
spread  through  every  valley  and  by  every 

Id  tbe  pro-  shore  in  Christendom.     And  processions 

icticftble?  would  so  forth, — with  instruments  of  mu< 

■  such  as,  sic,  wiUi  harp  and  psaltery,  would  they 

<  submit  to  pi  forth,  to  celebrate  the  great  era  of  ft 

B  cad  sub-  new  and  wonderful  a^.    And  temples- 

o  hundred  wonld  resound   with   the  Toice  of  elo- 

ara  which  queoce  and  of  antbems, — repeating  tba 

idom,  two  Bong  of  angels  and  saying,  "  peace, — 

estioas  of  peace  <nt  eaith ;  good  wUl, — good  will  to 

iwns,  pre-  man." 

m  eontro-  But  alas !  that  era  has  not  yet  come, 
IS  nature,  and  we  must  check  the  words  of  grata- 
logic,  not  lation  to  Hsten  to  the  words  of  doubt  and 
n,  the  na-  objection.  There  are  still  objectimw 
ivihzalirai  which  apply  uot  to  the  general  organiz*- 
d  so  plain  tion,  but  to  the  particular  action  and  effi- 
leir  differ*  ciency  of  such  a  court. 
judgment  Some  of  these  objections,  if  not  all  of 
occasions  them,  will  be  found  to  be  such  as  apply  to 
lid  be  few  all  fauman  institutions, — such  as  he  with 
breakings  equal  weight  aninst  all  form  of  govern- 
and  then,  ment  and  social  order.  The  great  mea- 
se and  an-  sure  which  we  advocate  is  not  proposed 
ness  of  a  as  one  that  is  perfect,  or  free  from  dif- 
of  war, —  ficulties,  and  it  would  certainly  be  na- 
Bad  gloom  reasonable  to  demand  of  it  a  perfectioD 
hia  dread-  which  belongs  to  nothing  human.  It  ia 
om  can, if  peculiarly  mireasonable.tnou^  it  iscom- 
,WBy.  mon,  to  demand  of  a  new  and  untried 
Uethinks,  experiment  that  it  should  be  wholly  clear 
9  and  ven-  from  all  those  difficulties,  which  nothing 
If  before  butlongpractica  can  remove,  and  which, 
itioDs,  its  in  human  affairs,  even  the  longest  prac- 
ed  by  vio-  tice  canitot  remove  entirely, 
at  it  must  Thus  the  presence  of  national  partial- 
theworld.  ities  in  the  proposed  tribunal,  and  the 
imed  into  danger  of  bribery,  may  be  considered  a* 
sdthat,  by  objections  to  the  institution,  bat  ther  are 
emmenls,  objections  to  which  all  earthly  councils  are 
illy  estab-  equally  liable.  Nay,  an  equal  represen- 
Dt  be  the  tation  with  eqnal  power,  from  each  mem- 
ould  hear,  ber  of  the  cinifedeiacy  would  bn  a  safe- 
igtfarongfa  guanl  agaiost  the  iqierBtion  of  partial 
t  roe  an-  iuteresls,  stronger  than  ever  was  devised 
«  market-  for  any  court  of  law.  The  danger  of 
the  tie  of  bribery  wotdd  be  lesathsn  it '    '       '' 


'  befoi«    or  the  govenmients  of  nations,  and  if  a 
,  I  all  the    sense  of  their  digoiw   '" 
I  meny  a    theoi  and  make  thftm  h 


ighall  the    sense  of  their  dignity  did  not  raotraia 
■      ■    -'    iWr.to 
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*'  Contaminate    their  fingers  with   base  i^losopher  looking  on,  and  understand- 

bribes  ing  human  nature,  would  not  say,  **  the 

And  sell  the  mightj  space  of  their  large  breasts  of  such  a  people,  fighting  for  their 

honors,  homes,  will  make  a  phalanx  firm  against 

For  so  much  trash  as  may  be  grasped  any  mercenary  troo|ij  that  war  ever  mar- 

*'*"*  •  shalled  in  the  field  of  batUe !"  It  is  not 
yet  tlie  very  difficulty  of  the  transaction  the  muster  of  military  forces  that  can  save 
would  operate  as  a  check.  Bribery  is  any  people.  The  Roman  Empire  want- 
secret  ;  it  can  do  nothing  but  under  the  ed  not  these  in  the  great  day  of  her  need, 
veil  of  concealment ;  but  the  transactions  ,„,  ,  . ,  ^  ,..,...  i 
of  governments  must  pass  through  the  "  When  feeble  Cssars  shrieked  for  help 
hands  of  several  agentT,  and  must  have  ^"^  ^^°'  ^»^^'°  ^^"'  seven-hdled  towers." 
the  privity  of  a  number  of  officers  and  The  northern  barbarians  when  they  poor- 
other  individuals,  and  are  therefore  pe-  ed  down,  in  undisciplined  hordes,  upon 
culiarly  liable  to  exposure.  the  fated  empire,  found  towers  and 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  plan  troops,  found  arms  and  armor  gleaming 

Eroposed  might  endanger  the  national  in  every  citv,  and  the  imperial  eaele 
berty  of  the  weaker  parties  to  it  But  lifted  on  high  above  'a  thousand  batUe* 
it  guarantees  the  independence  and  ments ;  but  they  met  nowhere  the  living 
integrity  of  each  one  of  the  confed-  bulwark  of  strong  and  manly  hearts, 
erated  kingdoms  and  would  therefore  be  Rome  had  sunk  beneath  her  own  vices, 
the  special  protection  of  the  weak.  And  and  partly  too,  beneath  vices  engendered 
if  it  be  said  that  guarantees  are  feeble  by  her  owil  military  S3rstem,  before  she 
restraints  upon  national  ambition^  yet  sunk  beneath  the  arm  of  the  barbarian 
certainly  they  are  better  than  no  pledge  invader.  The  example,  in  fact,  is  for  us. 
or  protection.  Besides,  in  the  august  Let  those  vices  of  the  social  condition, 
and  open  court  of  nations,  it  would  glaring  inequality  of  lot,  grinding  op- 
be  difficult,  if  not  impossible  to  carry  on  pression, abject  poverty,  dissoluteness  and 
any  unconscientious  scheme  for  the  op-  crime — let  such  views  of  the  social  con- 
pression  of  a  humbler  power.  No ;  it  dition,  which  war  contributes  noore  than 
must  be  in  some  dark  conclave  of  diplo-  any  other  definite  cause  to  create,  be  done 
macy  that  such  deeds  shall  be  done.  away ;  let  the  arts  of  peace  be  cultiva- 
But  further,  it  may  be  said,  that  na-  ted,  let  its  comforts  be  multiplied,  which 
tions  who  should  reduce  their  standing  ar-  they  would  be  in  proportion  as  the  waste 
miesjwhoshould  be  confederated  together  and  exactions  of  war  ceased  to  devoar 
for  the  preservation  of  peace,  and  who  the  substance  of  industry ;  let  all  its 
should  remain  for  a  long  time  in  a  state  of  blessings  and  virtues  flourish  and  the  con- 
peace,  would  be  exposed  to  the  attack  of  sequent  love  of  country  and  home  be  fo»- 
military  powers,  or  to  the  incursions  of  tered ;  let  men  become  intelligent  and 
barbarous  tribes  around  them.  It  is  not  learn  to  value  and  to  use  the  blessings  of 
proposed,  let  it  be  remembered,  to  destroy  existence ;  and  in  such  a  state  of  things, 
the  weapons  or  munitions  of  war.  I^t  and  in  such  a  state  of  things  alone,  will 
them  stand,  and  be  carefully  kept  and  nations  have  a  permanent  safegnard 
regularly  used,  against  the  day  of  need ;  against  domestic  feuds  and  foreign  ag^ 
for,  in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  we  gression. 

would  by  no  means  throw  away  the  But  the  greatest  objection  of  all,  per- 
means  of  defence.  Let  them  stand,  haps,  remains.  Where  is  the  sanction  to 
dread  magazines  of  power,  harmless  but  be  found  for  the  decrees  of  this  great 
to  the  invader.  And  that  they  would  court  of  nations  7  It  may  decree,  but 
make  a  nation  strong,  where  there  are  who  is  to  execute  its  decrees  ?  It  can- 
strong  hearts  and  hands  to  wield  them,  we  not  cite  a  kingdom  to  appear  before  it, 
appe;u  to  the  example  of  our  country,  on  a  charge  of  high  treason  7  In  fine. 
We  have  no  standing  army ;  we  have  what  authority  will  it  have  7 
lived  for  almost  half  a  century,  with  We  answer  in  the  first  place,  that  no 
slight  interruption,  in  a  state  of  peace,  earthly  institution  possesses  any  thin^ 
But  let  the  most  disciplined  legions  of  that  can  be  called  absolute  or  unqaeA- 
Europe  invade  the  Una  that  holds  every  tionable  authority.  Take  the  case  o€ 
thing  dear  to  us,  and  what  burning  heart  our  own  supreme  judiciary.  It  posses- 
mmong  us  does  not  exclaim,  ^  we  are  ses  an  authority  as  high  and  august  as 
ready  to  meet  them,  standing  before  onr  that  of  any  judiciary  uix>n  earth.  Yet 
tdUn  and  firesides !"     And  what  cokl  it  it  not  qoestioiied  7    May  it  not  be  re- 
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ailed  t    Bat,  it  may  be  said,  the  eovern-  and  in  the  snggestions  of  an  enlightened 
■eat  has  power  to  enforce  its  decrees,  public  interest,  they  maintain  a  steady 
In  tU  ordinary  cases,  it  is  tme  that  it  has ;  influence,  notwithstanding  the  occasion- 
tnd  in  all  ordinary  cxiscs,  the  decrees  of  al  violence  with  which  that  influence  may 
t  court  of  nations,  too,  would  meet  with  be  disturbed.    The  law  of  nations  is 
90  violent  resistance.      The    difficulty  placed  in  the  first  place,  under  the  pro- 
iboot  enforcement  would  arise  only  in  tection  of  public  opinion.     It  is  enforced 
extreme  cases ;  and  for  these,  no  human  by  the  censures  of  the  press,  and  by  the 
iiBtitalioii  can  provide.    Suppose  that  moral  influence  of  tliose  great  masters  of 
the  Southern  States  of  this  Union,  or  the  public  law,  who  are  consulted  by  all  na- 
W«6tera  States,  should  refuse  obedience  tions  as  oracles  of  wisdom :   and  who 
to  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  have  attained  by  the  mere  force  of  writ- 
Whit  would  follow  7    Would  the  other  ten  reason,  the  majestic  character  and 
States  march  to  enforce  that  decision  at  almost  the  authority  of  universal  law- 
the  point  of  the  bayonet  ?  We  presume  givers,  controlling  by  these  writings  the 
not  WTiat,  then,  would  follow  7   Simply,  conduct  of  rulers,  and  laying  down  pre- 
dut  the  dinflfected  States  would  with-  cents  for  the  government  of  mankind.'** 
ditw   from    the    Union.    And    this    is  What  follows  is  equally  corroborative 
what  disafllected  nations  would  do.  There  of  the  final  answer  which  we  intended  to 
■  t  point,  indeed,  to  which  the  enforcing  make  to  the  objection  before  us,  ^  No  na- 
power  can  go ;  but  beyond  that,  it  cannot  tion  can  violate  public  law,  without  being 
go,  neither  in  our  own,  nor  in  the  British,  subjected  to  the  penal  consequences  of 
nor  in  any  other  empire.    There  is  more  reproach  and  disgrace."    Add  to  this, 
in  the  sound  of  this  word,  authority,  than  that  expulsion  from  the  confederacy,  and 
in  any  sense  that  can  be  affixed  to  it  perhaps  also,  the  withdrawal  of  commer- 
It  must  always  be  Hmited  aud  imperfect ;  cial  privileges,  might  be  made  to  any  na- 
aad  anong  lib^al  and  enlightened  na-  tion  a  most  serious  and  sensible  disadvan- 
tkas,  it  most  ultimately  depend  upon  the  ta^.    But  without  deciding  on  the  ex- 
wisdom  and  moderation  with  which  it  is  pc3iency  of  coercive  measures,  we  may 
exercised.  say  that  the  power  of  public  opinion  ban 
That  is  to  say,  it  must  depend  on  not%nly  a  sanction  at  its  command,  but 
pofalic  opinion ;  and  on  this  point  turns  even  a  penal  sanction. 
■y  second  answer  to  the  objection  we  are  Men  seem  to  be  able  to  think  of  no- 
eonndenng.    For  it  is  obvious  that  in  thin^  as  penalties  but  blows,  and  fines, 
this  kind  of  power,  a  court  of  nations  and  imprisonments.    But  the  severer  part 
■igfat  be  as  strong  as  any  other  court,  even  of  these  inflictions  is  often  the  dis- 
It  was  upon  this  ground  that  the  Amphic-  grace  that  attends  them.    And  it  is  public 
tyottic  Council  st^od  for  centuries.    It  is  sentiment,  and  that  alone,  which  inflicts 
wpoo  this  that  the  kw  of  nations  stands,  disgrace.     It  holds  the  power,  then,  of 
And  if  the  decisions  of  Admiralty  Courts,  punishing,  as  well  as  judging.     And  the 
DKerpreting  this  law,  in  dif&rent  coun-  most  powerful  organ  of  public  opinion  as 
tries,  are  quoted  with  respect  in  other  well  as  of  public  law,  that  ever  was  de- 
eountries,  how    much    greater   weight  vised,  would  be  a  court  of  nations.    In 
voold  attach  to  the  decisions  of  a  court  ordinary  cases,  no  people  conld  easily  re- 
MtahUshed  by  several  nations  in  concert!  sist  its  decisions.    And  be  it  said  again, 
What  tribunal  conld  contribute  so  much  that  these  are  the  only  cases  which  can 
to  enforce  the  authority  of  public  Uw !  be  provided  for  by  any  fixed  and  regular 
With  regard  to  the  sanction  of  that  establishments,  either  of  government  or 
hm  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  law.    All  beyond  is,  necessarily,  force, 
fioOowing  language  of  one  of  our  most  violence,  disorder.    Before  such  agents 
Aitingouhed  jurists.     **  Nor  is  it  to  be  all  human  institutions  fall.     The  very 
•odenrtood,*'  says  Chancellor  Kent,  "that  power  that  is  brought  to  control  them,  is 
the  law  of  nations  is  a  code  of  mere  ele-  not  law,  but  force.     But  within  the  limits 
Mentary  speculation,  without  any  suffi-  where  the  law  holds  sway,  within-  the 
eient  mnction.  It  is  a  code  of  present,  ac-  range  of  moral  influences,  the  high  court 
live,  doratxle,  and  binding,  obligation.    As  of  nations    would    operate     with     an 
its    great    fundamental   principles    are  authority  and  power,  such  as  never  per^ 
famded  oo  the  maxims  of  eternal  truth,  haps  belonged  to  any  other  tribunal. 
IB  the  immutable  law  of  moral  obligation,  We  have  now  gone  through  with  the 
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principal  fonnal  objecdons,  and  we  trust  most  come,  when  this  fatal  disdnctioa 

the^  appear  not  to  bo  stronger  than  those  between  official  and  personal  conscience, 

which  lie  against  most  hwnan  institu-  between  public  and  private  morality,  will 

tions.    They  are  not  stronger  certainly  be  utterly  discarded  from  the  moral  code; 

than  those  •  objections,  which  were  op-  when  it  will  be  settled  that  nations  ought, 

posed  to  the  union  of  our  own  States,  or  as  far  as  they  are  able,  to  do  for  the  com- 

of  the  German  States,  or  of  England,  mon  welfare  what  individuals  ought  to 

Ireland  and  Scotland,  under  one  govern-  do ;  and  that  rulers  ought  to  act  as  con- 

ment    We  believe,  indeed,  thatthev  are  scientiously,  to  say  the  least,  as  private 

not  so  stronff ;  for  the  aUiance  which  we  persons. 

popose  woiud  be  far  less  strict;  it  would  What  are  these  bodies  of  men,  com- 
mipose  no  burdens — for  the  expense  in-  posed  of  rulers  and  subjects — what  are 
curred  would  be  too  slight  to  be  serious-  nations  ?    Let  the  interpreter  of  Natural 
iy  thought  of  as  a  burden,  not  to  say  that  Law  apswer.    '*  States,  or  bodies  politic," 
it  would  save  the  tremendous  expens-  says  he,  '*  are  to  be  considered  as  moral 
es    of  war;  and  finally  this    aUiance  persons,  having  a  public  will,  capable 
would  Interfere  with  the  independence,  and  free  to  do  right  aad  wrong,  inasmuch 
policy  and  interests  of  the  parties,  far  as  they  are  collections  of  individuals, 
less  than  the  union  which  takes  place  in  each  of  whom  carries  with  him  into  the 
a  consolidated  empire.  service  of  the    community,  the    same 
And  if  the  objections  are  not  invin-  binding  law  of  morality  and  religion^ 
cible,  then  the  plan  has,  theoretically  which  ought  to  control  his  conduct  in 
speaking,  a  free  course.    For  let  it  be  private  life.*'    Ah !  fair  and  fine  souod- 
observea,  that  this  is  one  of  those  propo-  ing  distinction !  beautiful  morality  of  the 
sitions,  where  almost  the  whole  force  of  statute-book  of  nations ! — says  the  scom- 
the  opposition  lies  in  objection ;  where,  er.    But  for  our  own  part,  we  would  re- 
in other  words,  it  is  not  so  easy  directly  peat  his  exclamation  in  good  earnest,  and 
to  assail  the  plan  and  to  show  that  it  is,  say,  this  beautiful  morality  only  is  want^ 
in  the  very  elements  and  on  the  very  ing  in  practice,  to  make  every  feasible 
face  of  it,  bad,  as  it  is  to  find  slight  and  project  for  the  peace  and  improvement  of 
inconsiderable  fiaws  in  the  plan.  *Or  the  world,  as  welcome  and  easy,  as  it  is 
shall  we  not  say  rather,  that  the  principal  now  difficult  and  doubtful.    For  what  is 
feeling  of  obiection  does  not  lie  against  it,  that,  after  all  fair  and  formal  objec- 
the  plan  at  all ;  that  there  is,  in  fact,  an-  tions  are  answered,  still  hangs  around 
other  sort  of  objection  that  goes  deeper  the  mind  like  an  indefinable  mist  of  un- 
than  any  that  has  vet  been  mentioned ;  certainty  ?    What  is  it,  that  prevents  the 
and  that  is,  a  deep  distrust  of  human  no-  argument  from  being  clear,  and  the  con- 
turf.    Nav,  and  there  is  a  still  deeper  elusion  certain,  and  the  way  open  to 
distrust  of  those  vast  and  unwieldy  mas-  glorious  results  7   What  is  it,  that  checks 
ses  of  human  nature,  so  to  speak,  called  every  aspiration  and  chilis  every  hope  of 
nations.    There  is  a  feeling  which  does  philanthropy  ?    It  is  this.    It  is  the  fear 
not  come  at  human jiature  in  this  shape ;  that  nations  will  not  recognize  their  in- 
which  does  not  dissect  these  masses,  and  terests  and  duties,  as  individuals  do.     It 
separate  them  into  the  individuals  that  is  the  fear,  that  rulers  cannot  be  brought 
compose  them ;  which  does  not  find  the  to  act  for  the  people,  as  they  would  act 
element  of  individual  responsibility    in  for    their   own    families  or    for  them- 
them — a  feeling,  in  fine,  as  if  nations  selves.    It  is  the  fear,  that  although  it 
could  not  be  controlled  by  any  ordinary  may  be  easy  to  form  a  court  of  nations,  it 
laws  or  principles.    There  is  a  fceUng  may  be  impossible  to  create  a  conscience 
as  if  their  rulers,  like  corporations,  had  no  of  nations. 

souls ;  as  if  they  were  official  automata,  But  in  the  spirit  of  that  religion  which 

not  subject,  nor  required  to  be  subject,  to  Christendom  professes,  in  xSq  spirit  of 

any  moral  principle :  as  if  they  were  ex-  that  great  law  of  nations  which  knows 

pected  only  to  act  on  nations,  as  the  ma-  no  exemption  from  its  bond,  in  the  spirit 

gicians  of  an  eastern  tale  are  supposed  of  those  sublime  law-givers  who  have 

to  act  on  a  world  of  matter,  and  that  the  spoken  in  the  court  of  the  assembled 

masses  on  which  they  act  are,  in  like  world,  let  it  be  said  to  all  people,  to  all 

mysterious  and  unresisting  manner,  to  rulers,  you  are  bound.    Religion,  morali- 

roll  at  their  bidding.    This  blinding  de-  ty,  conscience,  bind  you,  as  truly  as  the 

lusion,  this  mi^  before  the  eyes  of  na-  humblest  votary  that  ever  kneeled  at  their 

tions,  is  passing  away ;  and  the  time  altars.     No  ^caltation  can  raise    yoa 
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DoamcMnit  witboot,  with  moaniing,  ind  lunentBtioB 

break  ttae  and  woe. 

'oa  can  do  Might  it  also  in  the  mercy  of  heaven, 

d  Bofibring  bat  carry  down  the  record  of  one  effort, 

its  earthly  one  great,  and  honest,  and  strenaoaa 

aa  Chria-  effort,  to  turn   back   the  overwhelming 

lu  do.     As  tide  of  these  calamities !     By  that  pity 

I  jndgment  of  heaven,  which  we  have  dared  invoke. 

The  dread  and  by  all  the  tie*  and  pleadings  of  ha< 

id  re^xmsi-  nan  pity,  do  we  implore  the  wise,  the 

rhomsoever  great,  and  the  powerful  to  give  heed  to 

■  is  owing  our  appeal.    "  O  men  !  if  ye  be  men !  " 

d  that  has  — spare    the    world    these     inhnman 

I  that  have  batcheriea;  spare  the  strength  and  bean- 

every  land,  ty  of  manhood  from  being  cut  down  in 

wrung  the  tncie  disBstrouB  battles  ;  spare  the  eve 

answer  it  of  helpless  innocence  and  shrinking  in- 

0  oDtiaged  fancy  from  ever  again  gating,  borrot- 
id  unknown  stricken,  npon  the  bloody  hawT  and  the 
s  universal  sword  dyed  with  carnage ;   save  maD' 

is  the  all  kind,  already  enough  oppressed  and  borne 

•avens  look  down  wilh  the  ilia  of  life,  this  ruthless 

it  seeth  the  infliction,  this  unmitigated  woe,  this  cop 

and  mighty  of   trembling    and    of    wrath    withont 

ne  common  mixture.    By  all  that  is  dear  to  man  in 

lat  gazea  on  human  welfare,  do  we  again  implore  the 

fading  into  rulers  of  nations,  and  the  iDtellectnal 

oud  of  des-  ^des  of  the  worid  !  by  all  that  is  pre- 

pestilence,  clous  in  hnman  happtness,  by  the  long 

ing  genera-  ages  of  sorrow,  by  every  holy  altar  M 

1  oar  hands  raufnim,  by  the  spirit  and  the  blood  of 
itoiy  power,  the  Prince  tsS  Peace,  pouted  out  to  heal 
ilf-avenging  the  bleeding  wounda  of  sinful  and  sofilw- 
in  tbonsaiw  ing  humanity,  by  the  coming  hour  of 
linga  Bitting  fimil  audit  bMore  the  throne  of  God,  do 
hajqwer  age  we  implorv  all  men,  aodtbose  chiefly  who 


in  plaeee  of  influence  and  power,  t 

ythiad      '  ■ - 


iVhen  some  stay  this  desolating  plague,  t 

hall  arise,  it  bom    millions     from    this    nnspeakaUe 

dark  agea.  cune,  to  save  the  coming  annals  of  the 

oryshalfbe  world,  from  being,  like  its  past  hiatcoy, 

within  and  steeped  in  blood !  D. 


SH   UNIVERSITY    LIFE. 
brothers,  tow  P— iod»  1^  IM  Lakt. 


the  first  race  Such  were  the  eontaots  of  a  cvnouly 

I  at  my  room  twisted  note  which  I  found  upon  my 

II  ^ow  yoa  breakfaal  table  one  morning  on  returning 
D.  1.  H."  from  lectures.     The  writer  was  a  bache- 
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lor  fellow  of  Trinity,  who  knew  more  in  the  best  regulated  colleges^  death  takea 

aboat  America  and  Americans,  than  any  away  none  of  them  during  the  three 

other  Cantab  then  resident    Poor  fel-  years  and  a  half  which  comprise  their 

low  !  He  had  rather  too  much  intertourse  undergraduate  course.     Whose  memory 

with  us  for  his  own  pro6t ;  when  the  can  match  this  at  Yale  ?    If  our  young- 

U.  8.  Bank  blew  up,  "  Durmy  if.,"  was  sters  exercised  their  legs  and  arms  just 

in  for  some  £1000,  or  it  may  have  been  four  times  as  much  as  they  do,  and  their 

more ;  he  never  would  own  how  much,  tongues  ten  times  as  little,  it  would  be 

But  I  am  digressing.    There  was  not  the  better  for  them  every  way.    But  I 

much  time  to  lose,  for  it  wanted  but  a  am  not  now  reading  a  lecture  on  dialec- 

quarter  of  two,  and  **Dunny"  was  a  tecs,  so  let  us  come  back  to  the  shores  of 

punctual  man.    So,  arming  myself  with  the  Cam. 

an  umbrella,  (it  has  a  habit  of  raining  o^  Classic  Camus  being  a  very  narrow 

leant  once  a  day  in  £ngland,)  I  sallied  stream,  scarcely  wider  than  a  canal,  it  is 

forth  to  witness  for  the  first  time,  that  impossible  for  the  boats  to  race  side  by 

exciting   spectacle,  a  University  boat-  side.      The    following   expedient    has 

race.  therefore  been  adopted :  the  boats  are 

There  is  one  great  point  where  the  drawn  up  in  a  line,  two  lengths  between 

English  have  the  advantage  over  us:  each,  and  the  contest  consists  in  each 

they  understand  how  to  take  care  of  their  boat  endeavoring  to  touch  with  its  bow 

health.    Not  that  the  Cantabs  are  either  the  stern  of  the  one  before  it,  which 

**  tee -total  lers  "  or/'Grahamites.'*  There  operation  is  called  bumping ;  and  at  the 

is  indeed  a  tradition  that  a  "  total-absti-  next  race  the  bumper  takes  the  place  of 

nence*'  society  was  once  established  in  the  bumped.      The  distance    rowed  is 

Cambridge,  and  that  in  three  years  it  in-  about  one  mile  and  three  quarters.     To 

creased  to  two  members;  whether  it  be  be  **  head  of  the  river**  is  a  distinction 

still  in  existence,  however,  1  have  not  much  coveted  and  hard  fought  for.   Rack 

been  able  to  learn.     But  every  Cantab  college  has  at  least  one  boat  club;  iji 

takes  his  two  hours  exercise  per  diem.  Trinity  there  are  three,  with  three  or 

by  walking,    riding,    rowing,   fencing,  four  crews  in  each.    About  nine  races 

gymnastics,  &c.    How    many  colleges  take  place  in  the  season;  they  are  of 

are  there  here  where  the  students  average  great  use  in  preparing  the  men  for  the 

one  hour  a  day  real  exercise  ?     Our  annual  match  with  Oxford,  in  which  the 

Columbia  boys  roll  ten- pins  and  phiybil-  Cantabs  are  generally  victorious.*    In- 

liards,  which  is  better  than  nothing,  but  deed,  they  are  the  best  smooth- water  oars 

very  inferior  to  out-door  amusements  :  in  in  England,  if  not  in  the  world. 

New  England  (at  least  it  was  so  Urn  The  Caiusf  boat  at  this  time  was  bead 

years  ago  at  Yale,)  the  last  thing  thought  of  the  river,  the  First  Trinity  second. 

of  is   exercise — even    the  mild    walks  the  Third  Trinity  the  third.    8ome  hard 

which  (ire  dignified  with  the  name  of  pulling  was  expected  among  the  leading 

exercise  there how  unlike  the  Can-  boats.    The  Third  Trinity  were  confideat 

tab*s  constitutional  of  eight  miles  in  less  of  bumping  the  first, 

than  two  hours!     If  there  is  a  fifteen  While  you  have    been    reading   the 

days'  prayer- meeting,  or  a  thousand-and-  above,  you  may  suppose  K — —  and  my- 

first  new  debating  society,  or  a  lecture  on  self  viewing  the  scene  of  action,  distant 

some  sp^cialiU,  which  may  be  of  use  to  about  two  miles  from  the  town.     The 

halfadozen  out  of  the  hundred  or  two  time  of  starting  isat  hand,  and  gownsmen 

who  attend  it,  over  goes  the  exercise  at  (not  in  their  gown*.)  are  burr}  ing  by  ns 

once.   A  nd  the  consequence  is what  .>  on  all  sides,  some  mounted  but  the  greater 

There  is  not  a  finer  looking  set  of  young  part  on  foot ;  some  following  the  beaten 

men  in  the  world  than  the  Cantabs,  and  track,  others  taking  a  shorter  cut  oyer 

as  to  their  health why,  one  hundred  fields  and  fences.    Here  comes  a  sporting 

and    thirty  freshmen    enter  at    Trinity  character,  riding  his  own  "  hanimal.** 

every  year,  and  it  is  no  unfrequent  oc-  See  with  what  a  knowing  look  man  and 

curence  that,  whatever  loss  they  sustain  horse  approach  the  fence.     Hip  !  hcf  is 

from  other  causes  (accidents  will  happen  over  and  six  inches  to  spare.    Ah  !  hera 


•  But  once  the  Oxonians  beat  our  eight  oara  with  tevtn,  which  is  rightly  judged  equal  to 
half  a  dosen  ordinary  defeats. 

I  Familiarly  prooouoced  JStyi.    There  ia  an  old  joke  about  a  man  named  Btmoh  haTuig 
oDged  to  this  College,  and  being  called  accordipglr*  '*  Bonch  of  Keys.** 


Miefilyat 
«er!  The 
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»ery  well  to  my.  "  wfaal's  ibe  uee  of  hurrying;  our* 

-""■'-  "'  rekes  for  ihrm  J"    Indeed  the  Firsi  Trin- 
ily  had   lost   haJf  ■    lenglb,   Biid    were 

let,  QUI  II  tberetote  in  somedanger  themselves, 

'ill  do  the  CaJUB  paaeed  me,  Tor  1  was  far  from  a 

Irack  !  he  good  ronner,  m  did  the  two  Tiinily  boala 

offsereT'  and  "  Maudlin,"  (Magdalen,)  when  sud- 

all.     He  denly   there    uprose    a   mighty   sbout, 
"  Tiinily !  Trinity !  Go  it  Trinity  !"  and 

gUD  i    In  there  was  First  Trinity  shooting  lorwaid 

notber,  in  with  a  nugical    im|jube.  away,  anay, 

it!    What  from  the  threalening  Third  Trinity  and 

h:  Isee;  up,  up,  up  to  the  head  jfoat.     Ttae  poor 

iracter  on  CaiuH  crew  looked  like  men  in  a  nighl- 

zinante  at  mare:  Ifaey  pulled  wilhoul  making  any 

er!     The  headway,  while   the    others    kept  fast 

'fuses  the  overhauling  tbem  at  every  stroke.     The 

Ibe  head,  partisans  of  the  leepective  boats  Ailed 

start,  and  the  air  with  ibeir  shouts.    "  Nov  Keya  1" 

y.     Same  "  Now  Trinity :"    •'  Why  don't  you  pulJ, 

ig  of  the  Keys.'"     "  Now  you  have 'em,  Trinity !" 

ears;  he  "Keys!"  "Trimly !  Trinity!"   "Now'a 

ex  on  the  your  chance,  Keys!"     '■  iiave  yourself, 

ticane   of  Keya !"     And  it  did  leally  appear  as  if 
ibe  Caius  men  would  save  tbemselces, 

t   compo-  for  wilb  a  sudden,  mighty  effort,  ihey 

bsB  Blep.  made  a  great  addition  to  their  boat's  te- 

feet  deep,  locity  in  a  very  short  time.     I  began  to 

he  abrupt  fear  they  had  been  "  playing  'possum" 

ly  friend,  all  the  while,  and  could  walk  away  from 

ecomes  of  ob  after  all. 

I  gun  and  The  uproar  and  confusion  of  the  scene 

re  a  good  were    now   at   ibeir   height     Men   and 

Ibe  upper  horses  ran  promiscuously  along  the  bank. 

We   can  oceanionally  inlerfenng  with  each  other, 

oat  below  A  dozen  persons  might  have  been  tram- 

9l  pulling  pled  under  loot  or  sent  into  Ibe  Cam,  and 

,ve  a  good  no  one   would   have  stopped   to  render 

that  pull  >  them  a!<siBlance.     The  cockswain  of  the 

n   beni  to  Caius  boat  looked  the  very  pertonifica- 

un  lta.'hed  lion  of  eiciteraent;  be  hentovetai  every 

B  as  they  pull    till    his   nosa   almost  touched   the 

ke.     Here  stroke's  arm,  cheering  his  men  meantime 

»itb  them  at  the  top  of  his  voice.    The  shouts  rose 

I  foot  run-  louder    and    louder,      "  I'ul!   Trinity  '." 

eeting  the  "PullKeys!"  "  Go  it.  Trinity !"   "Keep 

:lvesr    A  on,  Keys !"     "  Pull  stroke!"     "Now, 

uproar,  is  No.  3  !"     '•  Lay  out,  Greenwell  !"  {for 

d    capers,  the  friendf  of  the  ditferenl  rowers  began 

:  of  those  to  appeal  to  tbem  individually.    "  Tbai'a 

oping  into  it.  Trinity  !"     "  Where  are  you.  Keys .'" 

ir    enough  "Hurrah,  Trinity!   inity!  inilyll"  and 

His  rider  the  outcries  of  the  Trinitatians  waied 

.  and  Ibey  more  and  more  boislerousand  triumphant, 

^rwise  ap'  as  our  men,  with    iheir   long   flashing 

Hher  Ihey  strokes,  urged  ibeir  boat  closer  and  closer 

the  lead-  upon  the  enemy. 

the  u|>per  Not  more  than  halt  a  fool  now  inler- 

y  come  at  vened   between  the  bow  oi  the  puisuer 

n^it  Quiie  and  the  stern  of  the  pursued, Eltll  the  Caiu» 

g  maeh  as  crew  pulled  with  ajl  their  might    They 
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were  determined  to  die  game  at  least,  or  other  boat  was  upon  them  in  a  moaoBt. 
perhaps  they  still  entertained  some  hope  Again  the  skill  of  the  ooekswain  waa 
of  making  their  escape.  Boats  have  oc-  broaght  into  play,  and  again  the  pursuing 
casionaliy  ran  a  mile  almost  touching,  boat  overlapped  without  touching,  fiat 
But  there  is  no  more  chance  for  them,  it  was  now  clear  that  they  were  only  de- 
One  tremendous  pull  from  the  First  Trin-  lajring  their  fate,  not  averting  it,  for  the 
ity  and  half  that  distance  has  disappear-  Trinity  men  going  four  feet  for  their 
ed.  They  all  but  touch.  Another  such  three,  were  running  them  into  the  further 
stroke  an^  you  are  aboard  of  them.  Hur-  bank  in  a  way  that  left  no  room  for 
rah !  a  bump !  a  bump !  change  of  course.  **  Hurrah  for  Trinity !" 

Not  so !  The  Caius*  steersman  is  on  shouted  I,  in  the  fullness  of  my  exulta- 

the  look  out,  and  with  a  skillful  inclina-  tion,  and  at  that  moment  a  horse  walked 

tion  of  the  rudder  he  has  made  his  boat  against  me  and  nearly  threw  roe  off  the 

fall  off just  the  least  bit  in  the  world  bank. 

but  enough  to  prevent  their  contact.  When  I  regained  my  feet,  it  was  all 

The  First  Trinity  overlapped  but  did  not  over.    Both  boats  had  hauled  off  on  one 

touch.  side,  and   ours   had    hoisted  her  flag. 

Exulting  shouts  from  the  shore  hailed  Trinity  was  head  of  the  river  once  more, 

the  success  of  the  dexterous  evasion,  and  great  was  Ihe  joy  of  her  inmates. 

Enraged  at  being  thus  baffled,  the  pur-  Alas  for  human  expectations !    When 

suers  threw  all  their   strength  into  a  the  season  ended  Caius  was  first  and  the 

couple  of  strokes.  The  Caius  men,  know-    First  Trinity No.  4. 

in^  that  this  was  their  last  chance,  were  Carl  Bkmsov. 
doing  their  best  to  get  away,  but  the 
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Ladt,  a  wild  and  wizard  power  pervades 
An  evening  scene.    The  moon  is  a  magician, 
And  o'er  the  earth,  at  the  dusk  hour  of  shades, 
She  spreads,  with  her  white  wand,  a  robe  Elysian. 
*  She  decks  the  tapering  spire  with  silver  sheen, 
She  hangs  the  sleeping  tree  with  leaves  of  pearl ; 
O'er  ocean,  as  each  wave  its  crested  curl 
Uplifts  in  homage  to  his  peerless  queen, 
She  smileth,  proudly  beautiful.    I  ween 
She  hath  besides  a  power  o'er  mortal  hearts : 
Beneath  the  alchemy  of  her  pure  beams, 
Each  darker  thought,  averse  to  love,  departs : 
Passive,  we  yield  to  the  sweet  spell,  and  gleams 
Of  heavenly  joy  on  earth,  glide  l^  like  blessed  dreams. 
1830.  Hugh  Bhomsssos. 
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oagh  Italy  Fisnce,  of  Kuraia,  and  of  Anatria,  tbot 

igions  pre-  no  ntWaa  of  Knrope   aball  detach  iteelf 

3  see  on!j  from  (be  general  ajOta,  or  set  up  a  gor- 

bnl  a  more  emment  oppoied  in  apirit  lo  tbeir  own. 

migbt  lead  England  herMlf  has  ber  part  in  this  al- 

eaT  condi-  liance,  which,  be  it  open  or  lacit,  ia  moat 

laea  of  ila  evidently  nataial.     The  question  is  not 

now  oper-  whetber  the  despotic  ayatem  will  gra- 

haps  bave  ciously  confer  liberty,  or  whetber  the 

(nation  not  nations  are  able,  by  force  of  threat  or 

pitiful  tone  otherwiae,  to  extort  it  from  them,  bnt 

greatneaa.  whether,  indeed,  the  conatitalionalists  an 

laed  to  he  ready  and  able  to  ehake  off  the  terror  of 

'  to  be  for-  their  ralen,  and  in  despite  of  alavery  and 

mentaliam.  superstition,  to  set  up  a  liberal  govem- 

lally  a  na-  ment. 

;aage,  and  Neither  Austria  nor  Russia,  nor  any 

ired,  in  the  other  European  powers,  have  respected 

ily  into  a  the  famous  project  of  non-intervention ; 

inally  un-  which,  indeed,  wonld  be  e<]uiTalent  to 

lire  a  des-  respecting  the  rights  of  all  nations  against 

lizc  ibem  ;  their  more  powerful  neighbors;  since  it 

story  of  a  is  found,  on  trial,  that  neither  oaths  nor 

)ns  wholly  agreementa  can  hinder  the  meddleaome 

origin.    In  prime  mlniatera  and  officious  Jesuits  from 

i  nations  of  tbeir  work.    Louie  Philippe  is  charged 

ion  speech  with  having   incited  the  Italians  to  re- 

lat  sympa-  roll,  and  then  suffering,  or  even  enrourag* 

le  aocumo-  ing,  Austria  to  imprison  and  persecute 

n  centuries  them,  and  this  too  in  contradiction  of 

s  and  dis-  bis  oath  to  the  charier  of  1S30. 

buses  have  Even  England  has  repeatedly  become 

aos,  where  a  tool  in  the  bands  of  tlie  combination 

of  despots,  and  the  petty  princes  of  Italy 

b  the  l^y  ^^°  '"''''  *^^"  P'^"*  under  tbal  eombin- 

ation.    The  letters  of  Italian  exiles  hare 

been  slopped  and  read  by  the  govern- 

ally  stifled  ment  officers  in  England,*  that  the  po- 

despotism,  jects  of  their  friends  in  Italy  might  be 

id  moulded  made  known  to  the  princes, 

ee  the  api-  With  England,  France,  Austria  and 

perishing,  Russia  against  her,  it  is  easy  to  under- 

itrength.  stand  why  Italy  is  not  a  republic— why 

and  swel-  she  has  not  liberty.    These  monarchiea 

Italy,  Has  uphold  her  princes  under  the  old  system. 

the  onlted  for  tbe  same  reason  that  they  uphold  each 

r  aim  baa  other :  not  through  any  malice  a^inst 

intry  in  a  Italy,  but  for  the  reason  that  the  princes 

of  Italy  are  members  of  the  European 

■ry  under-  family  of  princes,  and  tha  freedom  of 

nmenta  of  Italy  a  part  of  the  freedom  of  all  Ea- 

I  OrthuD,  by  JoMFb  Uanini.    London,  IHG. 
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rope,  against  which,  as  a  body,  and  for  Hitherto  liberty  had  been  a  name,  and 

the  best  of  reasons,  the  kings  and  prime  nothing  more,  in  her  so  called  Republics, 

ministers  have  set  their  faces.  where  riches,  insolence  and  corruption 

The  Italians  might  be  the  bravest  and  maintained  as  powerful  a  sway  over  the 
proudest  people  under  heaven,  and  with  multitude,  as  force  did  in  the  open  det^pot- 
snch  a  league  azainst  them  of  half  the  isms.  The  Italian  Princes  were  the  pro- 
power  and  all  the  wealth  of  Europe,  teg^s  of  the  northern  powers.  The 
what  could  they  do?~What  could  the  princes  of  the  ancient  house  of  Piedmont 
American  colonies  have  done  ?  thought  only  of  enlarging  their  own  ter- 

'*  Servi  siam  si,  ma  servi  ognor  fre-  ritories ;  the  consolidation  of  the  Italian 

menti."     We  are  slaves,  but  forever  chaf-  states  did  not  enter  into  their  thoughts, 

tng  under  our  bonds.*    The  Italians,  so  The  Court  of  Rome,  holding  an  abso- 

far  from  lacking  courage,  are  a  fierce  lute  sway  over  all  the  religious  bodies, 

and  brave  people ;  it  is  not  courage  they  indulged  in  luxury  and  sloth,  laying  the 

need,  but  organization  and  freedom ; —  whole  peninsula  under  tribute,  to  main- 

§ive  them  these,  and  the  world  should  see  tain  here  arnival  riots,  her  masses,  and 

lem  take  their  place  among  the  nations,  her  shows.    She  filled  the  dignities  of 

In  the  wars  of  Napoleon,  in  Germany  the  church  without  advice  of  kings  or 

and  Russia,  wherever  the  cry  of  victory  people.    Her  debts  had  accumulated  from 

was  heard,  Italians  had  been  foremost ;  the  time  of  Leo  X.  and  the  Reformation* 

the  conqueror  wrote,  that  the  old  Roman  (for  be  it  known,  that  among  other  bleas- 

courage  had  revived  again  in  Italy.    He  iogg  which  the  Papacy  has  conferred 

said  tne  Italians  were  good  soldiers,  and  upon  mankind,  the  pledging  of  taxes, 

could  not  be  beaten.  and  the  creation  of  a  national  debt  party. 

In  the  late  Spanish  war,  Italians  fought  governed  by  their  interest  in  the  funds» 

nobly  for  the  emperor ;  their  bones  lie  ig  not  the  least  of  her  priestly  ioven- 

scattered   thickly  over   the  Peninsula,  tionsf.)    To  increase  and  extend  an  evil 

Everywhere  they  have  shown  themselves  that  had  already  become  incurable  from 

faithful  and  fearless,  when  commanded  its  enormity,  she  laid  the  lesser  princi- 

by  a  brave  leader  in  a  noble  cause.  palities  of  Italy  under  contribution.  Add 

Italy  is,  without  doubt,  the  Volcan  of  to  this  a  grinding  aristocracy,  wasting  the 
revolution  and  political  conspiracy,  lands  of  Campania,  and  from  a  tertil* 
Her  tyrants  are  powerful  and  merciless,  garden,  turninfl;  the  whole  into  a  vast 
ami  have  religion  and  the  church  on  common  for  their  herds  of  cattle ; — • 
their  side.  In  Italy,  more  than  in  any  multitudinous  crowd  of  priests  and  unpro« 
nation,  the  desire  and  necessity  of  reform  ductive  friars,  living  from  band  to  mouth 
and  of  liberty  is  felt,  and  a  change  im-  on  the  superstitions  of  the  people ;  a 
periously  demanded.  In  IS  15  she  be-  legion  of  beggars  and  pauper  artista 
came  the  prey  of  several  foreign  govern-  hanging  upon  the  rich ;  and  what  could 
ments,  who  were  compelled,  as  a  defence  Rome  do  for  the  consolidation  of  Italy* 
against  the  torrent  of  popular  indignation  or  the  liberties  of  her  people?  The  pre- 
and  the  spirit  of  liberty,  to  resort  to  tor-  tended  **  Reformation  "  of^ Catholicism  of 
lures  and  imprisonments,  and  exile  ;  the  16th  century  had  but  strengthened 
holding  twenty-three  millions  of  people  the  tyrants  and  the  priests,  and  depressed 
in  an  odious  bondage.  From  that  period  the  multitude.}  Letters,  sciences  and  aittf 
until  the  present  time,  the  Italians,  who  retrograded  ;  public  instruction  was  is 
got  their  tir5t  taste  of  liberty  and  good  the  hands  of  the  priests,  who  had  violent- 
government  under  Napoleon  and  his  mar-  ]y  destroyed  or  driven  out  of  Italy,  m 
shals,  have  shown  by  their  restlessness  this  their  Catholic  reformation,  not  less 
that  they  cannot  submit  to  a  government  than  thirty  thousand  of  her  men  of  let^ 
without  law — that  there  cannot  be  con-  ters.§  These  ghostly  philosophers  pre- 
oord  between  Austrian  despots,  and  the  ferred  the  Anstoteliau  to  the  ^^ocratie 
free  children  of  Ausonia.  philosophy,  because  it  served  as  a  mora 
The  spirit  of  freedom,  which  now  ani-  convenient  organon  for  the  propagation 
mates  all  the  people  of  Italv,  began  first  of  their  dogmas,  than  the  method  of 
to  show  itself  in  1790,  when  Republi-  Plato,  which  leads  beyond  the  letter  ol 
can  ism  passed  from  America  to  France,  tradition  to  its  heart.  To  the  ancient 
and   from    France    over    all    Europe,  logic  they  added  the  ancient  astronomy, 

•  Atficri.  f  Consult  Banke's  History  of  the  Popes.— Co. 

%  Editor.  $  Ranke 
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h  stood  fiiod  these  were,  the  Marqnis  Cesare  Beecarii, 

im;   as   they  and  the  Chevalicf   Gaetano    Filangieri; 

outward  ob-  staleemen  and  juriBtB,  whose  writings  iu 

f  religion,  to  the  cause  ol'  law  and  of  hamaniljr,  were 

nr  great  Sun  felt  not  only  by  their  wiuntrymen  but  by 

!n   the   same  all  other  parts  oF  Europe, 
icfviion  of  the        The  work  of  Beccaria'   on   Crimes 

oiilical  free-  Bnd  their  Panishment,  and  that  of  Filan. 

faith,  which  gierif  on  the  Science  of  Lejrislalion,  far- 

s  proper  life,  nisbed  ideas  and  principles  lor  codes  and 

EUpersIilion,  systems  of  polity.    It  is  from  this  period 

be  mumbling  that  the  spirit  of  reform  and  libertv  be- 

■  their  beaten  gan  to  extend  and  gather  streni^h  in  Italy. 
(  aimsgiTing         Pierre  Leopold,  Duke  of  Tuscany,  led 

)unishments,  the  way  by  reforming  the  laws  and  ja- 

e  sake  of  a  diciary  of  bis  own  states.     He  reduced 

iQod's  grace  them  to  an  uniform  system,  abolishing 

^bysprice,  provincial   and   customary  abuses.     He 
discontinued  the  inquifgifion,  disused  tha 

niddleofthe  torture,  and  abolished  confiscations  and 

aos  of  tyran-  the  punishment  of  death.    He  did  away 

>uld  not  cer-  with  many  common  abuses,  and  ligbten- 

ee  of  know-  ed  the  burden  of  taxation.     He  commit- 

diffusion  of  ted  instruction  to  the  care  of  lay  teacbetv, 

II  Europe,  in  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  arts,  liter- 

olation,  Italy  ature,  and  industr)^  began  to  grow  aT;d  to 

thare  of  the  thrive  in  his  dominions.  He  designed  also 

ings  of  Vol.  to  reform  the  Church,  and  wasencoarag- 

hofthepeo-  ed  in  his  project  by  the  Bishop  Scipio 

ideas  began  Ricci,  the  Italian  reformer  of  his  century, 

f  all  classes,  even  against  the  wishes  of  the  Pope  and 

heir  country  the  influence  of  the  religious  houses, 
indent  great-        He  abolished  the  censorship  of  books, 

to  build  for  and  the  tribonal  of  fhe  Holy  Office,    Ha  * 

tterior  gran-  would  not  allow  the  ordinances  at  the 

emed  to  be  a  Pope  to  be  published  or  Executed  withotit 

B  revolution,  permission  from  the  government.  In  Tns- 

nversed  with  cany  the  Pope  was  no  longer  in  efifect  ths 

thequestioo  supreme  bead  of  the  Church, 
I  rides  there        Naples  followed  the  example  of  Tuscft- 

f  union  and  ny.  This  kingdom  had  been  a  seat  of  mera 

locielies  ex-  anarchy,  not  only  in  regard  to  the  execw- 

vship  along  tion  ol  laws,  bat  through  clerical  and 

e  circulated,  aristocratic  abuses. 

naries  of       Tanucci,  the  prime  minister,  benn 

itytes  to  the  reform  by  altrmpting   lo  make  llis 

gOTemment  independent  of  Home,  refus- 

period.  there  ing  to  pay  the  feudal  tribute  which  IbBt 

who  stood  power  had  heretofore  exacted. { 
irmament; —         His  next  successful  endearor  was  to 

(Msrinis  Bccearis,)  bora  si  Hilan,  1T8B,  died  Nov.  HBB. 
'(  Pum,"  op  Ctimea  and  their  Pnnishmenl,  oppoar*  capital 
•gftla  the  defence  oreoci''ty  and  the  refontialion  Dfllie  crimi- 
mPit,    He  contends  againel  ihe  law  of  retaliation,  and  the 

is  the  direct  executive  of  Diviue  veugeance.    He  is  quoted 

t  Naplea,  1TE2,  died  there  in  IT88,  sged  SS.     At  Ibe  age  of 

fouddrd'on  naiuie  and  Ibe  conBliliition  of  sooirty.  He  look 
wrote  "  ia  Scitnia  drila  Ijfidaziimt,"  the  Scienee  of  Le- 
■h  eiamincs  and  eiplaini  the  fondanieiilal  principles  of  got- 
i.  met  with  veiy  great  sueceis.    He  wrote  otker  ii 

ne— a  relic  of  feudal,  perhaps  of  hetlhen  tntiquity. 
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extend  the  benefits  of  the  refonn  to  the  therefore  ready  and  eager  to  join  with 

dukedoms  of  Parma  and  Piacenza,  un-  republicans;  wishing  with  the  aid  of 

der  the  administration  of  the  minister  these  bold  allies  to  free  their  friends  and 

Dutillot.    The  order  of  Jesuits  was  sup-  neighbors  from  their  old  burden  of  tyran- 

pressed  in  those  cities.  It  was  soon  after  uy.  and  if  possible  utterly  to  expel  the 

made  a  law,  both  in  these  dukedoms  and  Ajistrian  from  their  peninsula, 

in  Tuscany,  that  no  person  should  ex-  It  was  a  very  conunon  opinion  and  as- 

ecute  a  papal  order,  or  leave  a  legacy  or  sertion  at  that  period,  that  the  States  of 


property  to  the  church.  Italy  were  not  ripe  for  free  institutions ; 

The  example  was  followed  by  Lom-    that  the  people,  Im  to  themselves,  would 
hardy,  Modena,  and  a  part  of   Pied-    adopt  ultra  democratic  forms;  in  fine,  that 


mont.  they  would  fall  into  anarchy,  being  quite 
The  Church,  meanwhile,  held  fast  to  incapable  of  self-government.  Such  rep- 
its  principle,  and  conceded  nothing  to  the  resentations  are  easier  to  advance  than  to 
reformers.  It  even  trifled  so  far  as  to  disprove.  That  they  did  not  succeed  in 
throw  out  vain  and  ridiculous  threats  of  their  first  efforts  at  self-j^vernment — that 
excommunication ;  but  having  lost  its  the  elements  of  confusion,  ignorance  and 
old  foothold  in  the  affection  of  the  roulti-  poverty,  do  exist  in  a  great  degree  in  the 
tude,  was  compeUed  at  last  to  submit,  and  cities  of  Italy,  no  one  can  deny ;  but  to 
follow  the  example  of  reform.  oppose  the  arguments  of  tyrants  by  in- 
Such  was  the  condition  and  such  were  sisting  that  the  people  they  oppress  are  fit 
the  hopes  of  Italy  at  the  breaking  out  of  for  seU-government,  is  like  endeavoring  to 
the  French  Revolution.  Her  people  at  dissuade  a  robber  from  spoilinc  a  defence- 
once  embraced  the  doctrines  of  fiepubli-  less  traveller,  with  the  plea  that  he  is  of 
canism,  and  struggled  to  be  foremost  in  age  and  fit  to  have  his  own  property.  A 
the  strife  for  freedom.  But  they  could  government  of  terror  and  persecution 
not  instantly  take  their  place  in  the  rank  laughs  at  opinion ;  it  is  only  oy  ttie  fear 
of  independent  nations ;  they  had  to  con-  of  the  people,  that  liberty  can  be  attain- 
tend  with  internal  causes  of  disunion  ed  and  preserved.  Those  tumults,  sajrs 
more  difficult  to  be  met  than  all  their  ene-  Machiavelli,  of  the  Roman  p(^uiace» 
mies  from  abroad.  The  idea  of  union  which  historians  describe  as  dangerous 
had  not  yet  thoroughly  worked  itself  into  to  the  state,  were,  on  the  contrary,  the 
their  minds.  Popular  and  sectional  jeal-  only  means  of  its  salvation ;  they  intim- 
onsies,  which  had  been  politicly  cherish*  idated  the  aristocracy,  and  checked  their 
ed  by  the  princes,  prevented  the  desired  usurpations. 

consummation.  Now,  if  the  people  of  Italy  have  shown 

In  this  state  of  afl&irs  the  old  govern-  a  vehement  and  tumultuary  spirit  at  the 

ment,  thut  continued  to  be  despotic,  taking  first  prospect  of  liberty,  are  we  therefore 

alarm  at  the  rapid  progress  of  Republi-  to  conclude  them  unfit  for  its  enjoyment  ? 

canism,  began  to  threaten,  to  persecute,  The  endurance  of  a  long  and  bitter  sla- 

mnd  to  suppress  its  demonstration.    Still  very,  may  well  breed  in  men  a  fierce  and 

more  severe  were  they  against  the  secret  vindictive  joy,at  the  firstsnappin^  of  their 

societies  which  propagated  liberal  opin-  chains,  makine  itself  manifest  in  shouts 

ions.  of  defiance  and  threatenings  of  revenge. 

By  a  change  of  the  ministry  in  Naples,  But  in  the  choice  of  evils,  between  Uie 
the  reformer  Tan ucci,  and  Carlo  di  Marco    violent  cruelty  of  a  despotism,  spiriting 

were  ousted  from  the  government,  and  a  away,  torturing,  imprisoning  in  remote 

vigorous  police  was  instituted  over  the  dungeons, exilmg, suppressing,  silencing, 

movements  of  the  people,  breaking  their  and  in  every  conceivable  method  over- 
oombinations  by  the  effects  of  fear  and  whelming  a  nation ;  and  those  transitory 
mutual  suspicion.  It  is  not  probable  that  violences  of  a  popular  tumult,  the  mis- 
aoy  nation  of  Europe  has  ofiered  more  taken  outpourings  of  a  just  and  lonr- 
Tietims  to  the  cruelty  of  despotism,  than  cherished  wrath — what  wise  man  wiU 
did  Naples  during  the  sixty  years  of  the  hesitate  a  moment  ?  The  most  temperate 
Bourbon  tyranny.  It  is  computed  that  people  are  guilty  of  excesses  upon  every 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  persons  sudden  accession  of  freedom,  as  men  are 
perished  in  various  ynLyn  in  the  political  lavish  of  suddenly-acquired  wealth.  The 
persecutions  of  this  period.  princijpal  cause  of  the  enormities  corn- 

When  the  French  army  crossed  the    mitted  by  a  people  struggling  to  throw  off 
Alps,  many  of  the  cities  of  Italy  received    their  tyrants,  lies  in  the  example  of  those 
them  with  too  evident  a  pleasure.  They    tyrants, 
had  sufoed  under  their  tyrants,  and  were       No  sooner  were  the  first  Tiolsnccs 
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poreniment  Switzerland  Protmlant  wilh  Switzerland 

[Dodel.than  Catbolic;   Atutrian  Italy  tu  it  now  ia, 

jate  Stales  with  Italy  lepublicaD  at  ibe  time  of  tlw 

I  town  seat  ReTolulion.    After  thia  coiDpariBOD,  tb« 

lofeoTtTn-  eonsjderale  politician  will  easily  aee  the 

id,  Romag-  causes  of  toe  present  misery  and  de- 

rere  for^t-  pression  of  the  Italian  States. 
}ra,  friends;         Under   the  French  domination,   they 

peaking  the  ' ..-..■..  .   -    .- 


There  were     inns,   tn   have   always   depended    npoa 
the  Pope's    the  arms  and  promises  of^  forrigners  !* 
The    French  descended   into    Italy  aa 


:  which  had  conqaerors  and  not  as  allies :  the  Na- 
rty,  became  poleonic  was  subililoted  for  the  repnbli- 
iafaction  of  can  government,  and  the  country  treat- 
ed scholars  ed  as  a  vanquished  province,  the  peoplo 
repaired  to  themsekes,  as  in  other  inslanccB,  becom- 
uary  of  let-  ine  answerable  for  the  personal  qtiarrela 
new  names  of^  their  rnlers.  Then  began  that  sys- 
hilher  came  tern  of  pillage  which  more  than  all  other 
[tasori,  tijo-  transactions  fixed  the  stein  of  dishonesty 
and  other  and  tyrannv  on  the  govemment  of  Na- 
tons  in  the  poleon.  Toe  pillage  of  towns,  palaces, 
and  nseful-  and  churches,  for  the  sake  of  enriching 
reedom.  the  picture  galleries  of  Parts  i  the  re- 

while  Italy  moTal  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  Italy, 
aeienc«  and  the  great  works  of  painters  and  statna- 
tv«  left  her  ries,  for  the  amusement  of  the  loungers 
I  her  bosom  end  copyists  of  Paris  ;  which  whs  to  be 
powerful  by  confened  into  a  receptacle  of  all  that 
was  most  admirable  in  Europe,  and 
taly,  see  bat  Europe  itself  to  be  parcelled  out  into 
eallb.  The  provinces,  nnder  its  Robber  Emperor. 
the  jealousy  In  the  general  crash  of  republics  un- 
xhibition  of  der  this  rolling  weight  of  despotisoi. 
Those  who    Venice, 

,  forget  how  Queen  of  cities. 

ler  poets  and  Goddess  of  ocean, 

snppressed, 

,  how  many    disappeared   utterly  from  the  rank   of 
slant  living.    States. 
rery  part  of 

cy  of  weak-  "  Sha  shall  be  boaght 

r,  «nd  jf  poa-     And  sold,  md  be  in  appiDage  to  those 
'ho  are  most     ^^°  *'""  despise  her." 
!ml  rulers.  No  longer  a  republic,  she  fell  under 

here  is  pro-  the  sway  of  her  odious  aristocracy,  who, 
tdustry,  and  like  so  many  little  demi-gods,  ruled  her 
public  gain ;  divided  multitude  artd  crushed  them  into 
'e  can  be  no  submisaion.  The  government  of  the  Teti, 
ipicion,  fear,  and  of  the  Forty,  triumphed,  and  tha 
■ance.  mob  of  her  citizens  had  toe  appearance 

cry  and  dea-  of  a  crowd  of  timorous  slaves  :  for  when 
nations  wilh  the  calamity  is  common,  even  the  btavcat 
impartially:  will  seem  to  cower  and  aubmit 
ke  the  com-  When  Bonaparte  divided  the  spoil  of 
Illy — Franco  Europe  with  Austria,  she  bargained  Ibr 
h   Portugal ,-    and  bought  the  city  which  she  could 
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nerer  conquer,  g:iving  bs  the  price  of  it  to  expect     The  crown  of  Itily  irw 

her  power  over  Netherlands,  Milan,  and  offered  to  Eugene  Beauhamai^  kt  be 

Mantua.  dared  not  accept  of  it    Ugo  Fosofeo, 

In  the  Cisalpine  Republic  which  was  then  chief  of  a  squadron,  prepsrui  a 

then  formed,  the  Venetian  territory  was  liberal  constitution,  and  Beaubarnai^  was 

divided,  and   the    city  fell  to  Austria,  urged  to  accede  to  it,  and  pat  him$e^i  at 

•«  When  will  the  world  cease  to  expect  the  head  of  the  movement    The  ai- 

justice  from  kings  ?     Self  is  their  law —  tempt  failed  through  his  fears;  aod  ilie 

/orce  their  argument.**  arrogance  of  the  Milanese  nobiiiiTpu? 

This  great  wrong,  the  first  of  the  series,  an  end  to  all   hopes  ot  liHeny    I:^ 

of  which  the  recent  assumption  of  the  nobles  retired,  stupidly  coniideDt  of  t&e 

Republic  of  Cracow  by  Austria  I's  the  last  promises  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  M^c- 

in  order,  and  not  the  least,  remains  a  stig-  while  the  Austrians  invaded  Lombr.r 

ma  on  the  memory  of  Napoleon ;  but  to  with  a  great  force,  under  pretext  ci  :^ 

call  it  a  disgrace  to  Austria,  would  be  to  storing  peace.    To  put  a  fini^io  ihrd 

call  a  single  robbery  a  disgrace  to  a  hoary  hopes,  came  the  defeat  of  Watef  ioo :  l^n 

xobber.  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  had  .Va- 

After  the  crowning  of  Napoleon,  the  poleon  gained  that   field,  the  Ita.i4ui 

Italians,  like  the  Poles,  engaged  freely  would  have  recovered  at  least  the  d€s-« 

in  the  wars  of  the  Emperor,  with  the  of  freedom  which  they  enjoyed  ^uai 

hope  and  promise  of  a  liberal  govern-  him. 

mentor  the  establishment  of  a  general        The  victory  completed,  Earopean  w 

peace.     While  the  empire  lasted,  they  plomacy,  the  familiar  of  Despotism,  V 

suffered  a  severe  censorship,  and  labored  gan  to  busy  itself  with  its  dear  pmm. 

under  many  restrictions,  imposed  by  the  to  crush  out  the  last  sparks  of  liberty  « 

vigilance  of  the  emperor.     That  there  every  corner  of  the  old  world.   At  tt 

was  not  a  true  and  perfect  liberty  in  Italy,  Congress  of  Vienna,  nations  were  p"-: 

appeared  by  the  exiling  of  writers  who,  tioned  out  and  bargained  for  like  lixi* 

in  their  works,  neglected  to  compliment  of  sheep,  without  so  much  as  a  thoui::.: 

wd  approve  the  emperor.    For  his  trage*  of  consulting  their  wishes  or  their  luicr- 

dy  ot  Ajax,  Ugo  Foscolo  was  driven  ests. 

from  Milan:  and  he  afterwards  died  in        With  a  solemn  hypocrisy,  as  w^*^ 

exile  and  poverty,  being  of  too  proud  and  and  ridiculous  in  its  aspect  as  it  was  '^-^-^ 

stern  a  temper  for  the  time  he  lived  in.  in  its  results,  the  monarcbs  uDdertcxtt  ^ 

There  was  something  in  him  of  the  an-  **  give  unto  Caesar  the  thiogs  which  s^ 

tique  Roman  virtue :  he  even  refused  the  Cesar's,*'  binding  themselves  hy  a  f<f- 

decorations  and  honors  of  the  sovereign,  sonal  bond  **  to  govern  according  to  ;im 

caring  only  for  the  honor  and  liberty  of  laws  of  Justice  and  Charity;**  in  tk  ei 

his  country.  ercise  of  which  justice  they  began  ^« 

Notwithstanding  these  particular  in-  enslaving  millions  of  freemen ;  arwi  ^f 

stances  of  tyranny,  Italy  might  be  called  charity,  took  from  all  £urope  the  free  ^ 

happy  under  the  Emperor,  by  comparison  of  speech,  and  all  real  political  righ  -' 

of  what  she  suffered  under  previous  and  By  the  dispositions  of  this  CongTe^<J^ 

succeeding  tyrants.     The  citizens  were  world  was  let  into  the  true  spirit  aail  :^- 

protected  by  a  code  which  made  them  all  tentions  of  its  rulers ; — through  a  p^ ' 

equal  before  the  law.    Feudalism,  abuses,  found' sympathy  with    despotism  ^^^y 

and  privileges,  were  abolished ;  any  per-  gave  up  Greece  to  the  Turkish  Sq  u-' 

son,  by  ability  or  courage,  might  attain  rather  than  sufifer  a  spirit  of  rebellHH^  i 

the  highest  offices  of  the  State.     Every-  a  people,  they  would  sacrifice  that  pF^ 

where  the  arts  and  sciences,  industry  to  a  Mohammedan  despot.    Poianii.^ 

and  public  education,  were  sutained,  and  ways  a  spirited,  and  once  a  free  nai  '<*• 

prospered.    The  tribunals  gave  impartial  was  divided — quartered  betweenlhep-  «• 

Judgments  in  private  causes,  and  crimes  ers.    Italy  was  consigned  to  the  ter  y 

were  suppressed  or  punished.  care  of  Austria ;  the  wot  Id  beheld  it^  ^ 

The  battle  of  Leipsic  struck  a  damp  in  a  relapse — i  t  fell  back  into  the  old  a'&- 

into    the    hopes   of    the    Italian    peo-  dition. 
pie,  and  reminded  them  what  they  bad        This  monstrous  Congress  having  &£* 


•.  The  Holy  Alliance  had  taken  a  lesson  from  the  Oorstcaiiy  to  reganl  that  at  their  c»i 
woiGA  loey  could  seize  upoa  with  impuaity*— Jbio. 
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ojal  nam-  tion  ahould  be  tamed  to  wolres.    As 

ipport  each  were  the  Turks  lo  Greece,  so  were  the 

iteUi  nuin-  Austiiaoa  lo  Iialj.  Saocioua  mutera, 

lughout  the  illiberal  and  stupid  teachers. 

ilicana  had  The  iniserabfe  iaie  ol  Milan  and  ita 

rwbere  ibe  terrtlorj,  is   but  a  copy  of  what  waa 

lily.    Some  Buffered   by   tbe   other  stales   of   Italy. 

Ethiacoali-  These  were  sommiited  to  tbe  uteicy  of 

.e  souls  and  their  Iceacberous  princes,  who  bad  for- 

it  became  merly  pledged  themselves  to  the  Ireedora 

h  tbe  blood  of  tbeir  people,  but  now  gladly  became 

us,  and  of  the  subordinates  of  Ausiria,  and  resting 

lusajide  on  upon  ber  strength  committed  every  spa- 

of  liberty  cies  of  invasion   upon   private   liberlv. 
Piedmont,  ruled  by  a  soveieign  fitter  lo  Da 

«  at  Vienna  head  of  a  convent  iban  master  of  a  na- 

alianciliei.  tion,  consented  lo  the  old  laws  of  hia 

e  slaves  of  kingdom,  which  restored  ibeit  privileges 

listed  upon  to  w  insolent  aitslocracy,  and  ejected 

eir  masters,  the  ministry  of  tbe  revolution.     Quickly 

ered  Milan  the   wbole  of    Piedmont   was  ovetraa 

pretence  of  nilbgensd'armeries,  Jesuits,  and  monks, 

against  tbe  the  miserable  king  believing,  orseeming 

le  Republi-  to  believe,  that  hy  this  inundatioti  of  an- 

ratory  step  tique   wickedness   be  conferred   a  new 

tbe    whole  blessing  and  Happiness  upon  his  people. 
Ferdinand   VI.  assuming  the  title  of 

immeni  be-  Ferdinand  I.  of   the   Two  Sicilies,  be- 

e  universi-  gan  his  career  (1816,)  after  the  execu- 

of    liberal  lion  of  Joachim  Mu rat,  with  an  extrava- 

upling   in-  gant  and  sanguinary  persecution  of  the 

1  tbe  minds  Liberals.   He  favored  the  Calderari,*  pro- 

d   to  draw  tecled  ibem,  and  assisted  by  the  fierce  and 

.  office  fron  unprincipled  prince  Canoza,  persecuted 

ry.     Whec  all  who  fell  under  suspicion  of  euterlaia> 

d   unavail-  ing  liberal  opinions. 

or  Ibe  re-  All  the  republics  had  qow  dis^peor- 

nlo  exile.  ed,  Lucca,  tbe  last  and  least,  having  been 

jon  for  the  given  to  a  Bourbon. 

ip  in  Vien-  Borne  fell  again  under  the  power  of 

;re  thrown  ibe  Ecclesiastics.     Pius  VII.  the  head 

venal  pro-  and  the  tool  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  seem- 

upou  Ineir  ed   inspired    with  an   emulation  of  the 

upon  such  Asiatic  and    heathen    despotisms  i    as- 

ons,  lo  the  sisted  by  his  cardinals  and  bishops,  he 

lian  lilera-  published  a  series  of  edicts  worthier  offi 

erman  Ian-  tbe  Russian  auiocrat  than  of  the  vice- 

ch  of  edu-  gerentofGod.    Tbe  Code  Napoleon  gave 

)   Austrian  place  lo  the   papa!  one,  of  agMy-fowr 

.Hy  taught,  tkouiand  fnui,  accumulated  from  tbe  or^ 

[  the  youth  gin  of  Ibe  Papacy.     Instead   of  a  free 

re  for  that  cunstitulioa,thepeaplehadinl1ictedupoa 

if  despots,  them  a  mysterious  and  terrible  despot- 

lian  slaves  ism  of   priests,  accountable   to  no  COD- 

unotphosis  stitaency. 

by  ednca-  The  (enitory  of  ibe  Pope  was  divided 

secrei  associsti on,  formerly  ■  branch  ortheCB.Tbonsri,  or 
lerwird  Hpamted  from  sad  opposed  M  ihem.  They  heesmc 

compogpd  of  tbe  lower  ordiis,  with  whom  Ferdiosad 
eieculed  his  will  igaiust  ihe  Liberals. 
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into  twenty  provinces,  six  legateships.  The  Carbonarismo  began  now  to  be 

and  fourteen  delegations;  these  were  sob-  prond  and  terrible ;  the  genius  and  power 

divided  into  archbishoprics  and  bishop-  of  Napoleon  had  kept  them  down ;  the 

rics.     The  administration  of  the  state  Holy  Alliance  only  roused  them  to  new 

was  partially  directed  by  eight  cardinals,  life. 

eighteen  prelates,  eight  archbishops,  and  Counting  in  their  societies'  great  num- 

fifty-nine   bishops  ;   these  ninety-three  hers  of  the  best  men  of  Italy,  they  had 

sotoll  despots  governing  each  his  portion  the  control  of  many  governments,  and 

of  the  2,732,000  inhabitants  of  the  papal  could  h^ve  easily  overthrown  them,  but 

territory.  the  time  was  not  yet  ripe ;  liberal  prind* 

The   inquisition   was  re-established,  pies  were  not  sufficiently  diffused  and 

The  Jesuits  were  recalled  out  of  ban-  understood  among  the  people, 

ishment.    It  was  their  business  to  con-  The  society  of  the  Carbonari  was  com- 

Tert  the  confessional   into  a  religious  posed  of  the  wisest,  and   most   truly 

police  and  espionage  system.  Christian,  (though  not  the  most  truly 

Themeanwhile  the  governments  of  all  Romanist)  of  the  enlightened  orders, 
the  Italian  principalities,  laboring  to  They  wished  to  propagate  liberal  opin- 
break  the  unity  of  the  nation,  used  every  ions  on  all  subjects,  and  to  that  end  fa- 
means  to  foment  the  old  provincial  and  vored  and  aided  the  distribution  of  the 
popular  jealousies ;  either  by  granting  Holy  Scriptures,  as  a  means  of  emand- 
more  privileges  to  one  town  than  to  pating  the  many,  and  of  weakening  the 
another,  or  by  reminding  them  of  their  authority  of  pnests  and  bigots.  They 
old  hatreds.  were  consequently  persecuted,  not  only 

To  favor  still  more  the  new  movement,  by  the  papal,  but  by  other  hierarchal 

Pius  VII.  revived  the  old  sect  of  the  and  despotic  governments.    In  1817  and 

2$antafedisti,  or  Holy  Faith ;  of  which  the  *!  8,  numbers,  accused  as  Carbonari,  were 

Duke  of  Modena,  (a  modern  Nero,)  and  condemned  to  death  by  the  CardinaJ  Par- 

his  Holiness,  became  the  heads.    This  ra;  but  their  sentence  was  commuted  by 

sodety  had  secret  ramifications  in  all  the  demency  of  the  Pope,  to  a  twenty 

parts  of  Italy  and  even  in  foreign  coun-  years'  imprisonment  in  the  Castle  of  San 

tries.    De  Maistre,  the  famous  writer  of  Leon — a  dungeon  comparable  with  the 

the  Neo- Catholic  reaction  of  late  years,  Spielberg  of  Austria. 

Charles  Felix  of  Piedmont,  Don  Mi^el  The  insurrections  of  1820  and  '21 » 

of  Portugal,  and  other  of  the  prelatical  were  guided    by  Carbonari ;   but  their 

or  princely  order,  together  with  commis-  want  of  success  was  owing  to  the  igno* 

saries  of  police,  composed  the  high  com-  ranee  of  the  multitude  who  were  not  suf* 

mittee ;  while«the  lower  ranks  were  filled  ficiently  enlightened  to  sustain  their  own 

with  ruffians,  bigots,  and  wretches  re-  liberty.      Since  that  period  they  hare 

prieved  from  the  gallows.    The  mem-  only  rathered  strength  for  a  new  eflbrt 

bers  wore  a  medal  with  the  head  of  the  In  Naples,  they  compelled  Ferdinand 

Pope  and  of  the  Duke  of  Modena  stamped  VI.  to  give  them  a  constitution,  but  im- 

upon  them ;  and  bore  permissive  letters  prudently  suffered  him  to  go  to  the  Cod* 

from  the  holy  congregation  to  sanctify  gress  of  Laybach,  from  which  he  returned 

their  violences.    They  knew  each  other  with  an  Austrian  force,  and  abolished 

by  signs,  like  the  Masons,  and  enjoyed  what  he  had  been  sworn  to  sustain, 

indulgences,  with  promise  of  money  and  In  Piedmont,  they  confided  in  the  trea- 

booty.    They  took  an  oath  on  the  Gos-  cherous  Carignano,  who  called  an  army 

pels  **  to  sustain  the  altar  and  the  tkrone  ;  together  in  Lombardy  to  oppose  the  Aus- 

and  to  exterminate  the  eneiries  of  these,  trians,  and  deserted  it  at  the  critical  mo- 

without  pity  for  the  cries  of  chiidren,  or  of  ment 

men  or  tpomen  P*  These  defeats  were  owing  to  a  want 

Notwithstanding  all  the  fearful  pre-  of  united  action  among  the  Carbonari  of 

parations  against  them,  the  patriots  did  the  different   States.    Had   they   risen 

not  lose  courage,  but  continued  to  act  and  unanimously  in  Naples  and  Piedmont, 

correspond  in   secret;  they  were  even  those  of  tne  other  states  would  have 

bound  more  closely  together  by  the  terri-  risen  with  them ;  they  should  then  have 

ble  pressure  from  without.  declared  the  liberty  of  all  Italy,  and  have 

Soon  it  began  to  be  observed  among  maintained  it  as  a  nation,  depending  on 

them,  that  they  had  been  guilty  of  an  their  own  stren^h,  and  not  upon  fordgn 

oversicht  in  not  perceiving  the  enthusi-  aid.     In  every  instance  where  the  Ital- 

•am  of  the  people  .*  ians  hare  looked  to  foreigners,  they  hare 
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Tbeiifaopea  Before  the  rerofiiliaii  of  Napies  and 

n  their  own  Piedmont,  the  Carbonari  of  Lombardf 

promises  of  thought  it  poMJble  to  rerrnerale   Italy 

wiih  whom  by  science  and  Jetters,     Silrio  Pellico, 

es  are  to  be  with  a  view  lo  this  regeneration,  pnb- 

n,  wb«i  po-  linhed  tbe  Conciliatore.  a  periodica!  pa- 

Eer  :  bat  this  was  kept  under  cenrorenip 

^  y  the  Anslriaas,  and  instead  of  libei^ 

id  malignity  articles,  was  made  a  rehicte  of  monarch- 

«  rented  it-  ism.    The  police  a(  Milan  finally  prohi- 

lersecntions.  bited  the  journal,    Sererel  of  its  contri< 

nto  banish-  bnlors  were  sentenced  for  twenty  years 


the  prying    prisonmenl.    The  b«Bl  men  of  Lombar* 


andoned  by    to  the  Spielberg,  or  for  life  to  serere  ir 
led  ai 
misery.      Among  iFiese  nobis 


S™ 


leir  tyrants,  dy  were  spirited  away  to  a  dnngeon  in 

iicilies.mul-  MoniTia,  to  perish  Mowly  by  hanger, 

itedonmere  cold,  and  misery.      Among  ibese  nobis 

berals:  wo-  prisoners  were  Gonfalonieri,  Silrio  Pel- 

t  thrown  in-  lico,  Bonleri,  Maroncelli,*  I>oc(or  Felics 

>  the  torture,  Foresti,  at  present  in  New  York.t  and 

the  Roman  many  other   excellent  Italian   authors. 

mdleof  this  Some  perished  in  the  Speilberg,  others 

m,  subjected  preferred  exile  at  ihecandufion  of  their 

.  instrament  imprisonment,  to  a  subjection  to  Austria, 

of  an  agon-  It  was  now  the  intention  of  Austria  to 

1  I817-'18,  consolidate  the  Iialian  States  into  a  con- 

I  under  the  federation  of  despots.    Toward  this  end 

•  dnngeons  the  whole  peninsula  was  occupied  with 

convents  (!)  Austrian  troops.     Great  sums  of  money 

I  for  the  li-  were  exacted  fromlheprinces.inBuppott 

rere  conGs-  By  a  profound  stroke  of  policy,  insur- 

niary  exiles  rections    were    excited  by    the    polics 

luhjected  to  against    the    princes,   who    were    thiia 

itice.  thrown  into  a  condition  of  dependence, 

itions  were  and   compelled,  by  the   requisition  cj 

nting.    Tha  their  master,  to  use  crnelty  toward  thnr 

:eatb  merely  own  subjects. 

conreseions.  In  I8S3,  the  Roman  States  gained  a 

on   WHS  en-  new  sorereign,  bat  not  a  new  conetitn- 

y  were  con-  tion.      Everything  remained  as  before, 

accusation.  Finances  were  at  a  low  ebb,  and  many 
branches  of  revenue  felishort  bv  twenty* 

_  ,  five  or  thirty   per  cent.     EccleeiaBlics, 

of  the  peo-  (employes,)  deimuded  the  governcnent 

ilently,  and  Among  these  wasthesameCardinal  Pae- 

dF  the  Spiel-  ca,  who  promised  Pins  VII.  to   reform 
his  goremment.     llie  new  pope  was 

Dieted  upon  cmeFand  implacable,  osing  only  violent 

II  and  bittet  means  to  obtain  his  ends.    Under  him 

everything  fell  backward.    The  Jesuits 

I  ud  mnsiral  penios,  the  companion  is  prison  t^  Silvio  Pel- 
'  weight  ind  stalling  of  his  fetten.  The  urgeon  who  amps* 
'  the  priaon.  His  remain*  lie  in  the  Greenwood  cemelrj  of 
)T  sign  on  his  erave  lo  ihow  the  ilranger  thai  there  re?la  *n 
'ai  rx  tumtiio  ajmal  ■  ....  -r     , 

lib,  enjoyed  i  iplendid  law  praciice,  which  be  ncnneed  la 
nd  ifl^r  hfceeD  vesn  of  saffeiing,  inearern  duro,  prererred 
r  promolion  and  DaMrproEl  Bl  boine.  He  is  slnie  and  wor- 
t  Ghi  belli  no,  and  conBCcralea  hislife  to  tbe  good  cause.    H» 


;x; 
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were  re-established  IB  the  Ronmn  College,  ron«,  where  the  Holy  Alliance  was  as« 
with  a  revenae  of  10,000  crowns,  the  li*  sembled,  to  establish  the  Earopean  equi- 
bmry,  the  observatory,  and  the  college  of  librium,  as  it  was  in  1818.  The  petty 
the  nobility.  The  Jews  were  persecuted,  princes  of  Italy  were  also  there,  beseech* 
The  Latin  was  substitnted  for  the  Italian  ing  the  protection  of  the  great  powers, 
language  in  courts  of  justice,  and  com-  against  their  own  subjects.  Notwith* 
Bierce  crushed  by  iro posts.  The  Pope  standing  every  effort  of  the  despots,  £u- 
then  directed  his  rage  aj^ainst  the  secret  rope  was  secretly  undermined  by  the 
societies,  persecuting  with  excommuni-  popular  volcano,  which  burst  out  som« 
cation  and  death.  The  cardinals  were  years  after  in  di^rent  parts  of  Europe, 
permitted  to  publish  cruel  edicts,  ruining  In  1830,  France  overthrows  at  a  blow 
and  crushing  the  people.  Never  were  the  throne  of  the  Bourbons,  and  breaks 
the  executioners  so  busy  as  under  this  the  yoke  of  the  imbecile  Charles  X.» 
Holy  Father  and  Vicegerent  of  God.  who  was  ambitious  only  of  being  the 
Cardinal  Rivarola  being  legate  at  first  Capuchin  of  his  kingdom.  Belriona 
Ravenna,  began  his  mission  with  excit-  follows  the  examples  of  France ;  bpaia 
log  the  parties  there  to  a  civil  war  he  and  Poland  revolt ;  Germany  is  in  com- 
raged  against  the  Carbonari  with  un-  motion;  the  Tory  party  in  England  la 
equalled  persecutions.  He  made  a  dis-  shaken ;  Switzerland  is  agitated  by  a 
tinction  between  the  Papists  and  the  Li-  popular  excitement ;  Greece  regains  her 
berals ;  the  one  were  called  Cats  and  independent  footing,  and*  Italy  attempts 
the  other  Dogs.  An  ordinance  was  pro-  a  general  revolution.  Such  was  the  re- 
claimed, forbidding  any  person  to  pass  suit  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  and  Ve-> 
along  the  streets  at  night  without  a  light-  rona,  not  forgetting  those  of  Aix  la  Cha- 
ed  lantern,  under  pain  of  seven  years  pelle,  of  Troupeau  and  Laybach.  How 
in  the  galleys; — the  Turkish  law  is  more  much  blood  might  have  hetn  spared  by 
humane,  imposing  only  a  few  hours  of  a  judicious  body  of  representatives,  ea« 
detention.  If  a  light  was  extinguished  ger  to  promote  the  interests  of  nations ! 
bv  accident,  it  was  reckoned  an  offence  ;  The  French  Revolution  of  1830  re-es* 
it  the  offender  proved  to  be  politically  a  tablished  the  hopes  of  the  Italians — the 
Cat,  he  was  discharged.  In  the  midst  of  principle  of  non-intervention,  so  solemnly 
such  puerile  pretexts  for  tyranny,  the  proclaimed  and  promised  by  the  French 
people  grew  uneasy.  Rivarola  found  his  ministry  of  July— dissolved  the  Holy  Ai* 
life  in  danger,  and  after  a  shot  had  been  liance  of  1815,  separated  Italy  from  Aus- 
fired  at  him  without  effect,  his  rage  knew  tria,  reduced  to  nothing  the  patronage  of 
no  bounds.  Vienna,  and  left  the  princes  of  the  pen- 
Ten  thousand  piastres  were  offered  to  insula  to  their  own  resources.  Gregory 
any  person  who  would  give  information  XVI.  assumed  the  tiara  at  the  very  mo- 
of  the  assassin.  All  the  suspected  liber-  ment  when  the  revolution  in  the  Roman 
als  were  arrested.  In  the  city  of  Raven-  States  was  discovered.  Every  eye  was 
na  alone,  eight  hundred  persons  were  now  fixed  on  Rome  with  anxious  curi- 
led  to  prison,  loaded  with  chains,  to  ex-  osity,  to  discover  to  what  party  the  new 
perience  the  ferocity  of  their  religious  pope  would  attach  himself;  whether  he 
and  political  rulers !  Death-warrants  would  join  the  conspiracv  of  potentates 
were  issued  without  a  judicial  process —  against  the  people,  or  endeavor  to  make 
tve  or  six  persons  were  hanged  at  once !  himself  independent ;  for  while  a  cardi* 
*  Finally,  the  finishing  stroke  was  given  nal,  he  was  believed  to  be  anti-Jesuit 
to  this  arbitrary  proceedure  ;  two  more  and  an  enemy  of  Austria :  but  as  a  pope, 
persons  were  executed,  and  about  six  he  showed  himself  the  contrary, 
oundred  condemned  to  the  galleys.  In  It  was  left  to  1831  to  offer  anew  the 
Rome  itself  the  citizens  could  not  endure  scandal  of  a  sacrilegeous  and  monstrooa 
the  papal  oppression.  A  conspiracy  alliance  between  the  court  of  Rome  and 
was  organized  under  the  name  of  Ven-  the  eternal  enemies  of  Italy,  with  the 
ddta,  with  a  design  to  blow  up  the  pa-  design  of  suppressing  every  trace  of  ii- 
lace  of  the  Vatican  on  the  festival  of  Cor-  berty  and  nationality,  every  germ  of  glo* 
pus  Domini,  when  the  cardinals,  priests,  ry,  and  every  noble  and  generous  senti- 
and  soldiers  were  assembled ;  but  the  ment.  It  was  thus  that  Gregory  XVL 
contrivers  of  the  plot  were  discovered,  began  to  cultivate  the  respect,  veneration 
judged  with  closed  doors  by  an  ecclesiasti-  ana  love  of  his  people,  and  by  such 
cal  tribunal, and  condemned  to  thescaffold.  means  did  he  expect  to  establish  his 
In  1827  came  the  Congress  of  Ve-  power  in  public  opinion  ;-^us  tottehng 
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gle  moment  ernment;  sent  commisaionera  to  Austria 

idalions.  to  cairj   bei  the  /loly  tword  IbIigd  from 

need  at  Bo-  the  arsenal  of  Rome,  tbe  same  which  waa 

Umbiia,  used  by  Clovis  and  Charlemagne  to  con* 

Parma  and  vert  ibe  Saxons,  Genoane,  Longnbanls 

:aoi|ile,  and  and  Gauls  lo  tlie  Roman  faith  !     Italian 

>nti(ical  ty-  blood  was  shed   at  Firptizuola,  near  Pi. 

of  the  Ap-  acenza,  oJid  on  Ibe  IStb  of  March,  1831, 

isen  against  a  battle  was  fougbt  at  Novi,  where  ibe 

eol  of  baT-  wounded  and  prisoners  were  indLH:riniiD- 

rvenlion  re-  alely  pal  lo  ihe  sword  by  the  soldiers  of 

raoce — ibal  tbe  Duke  of  Modena.     The  Aueirlana 

led  only  by  entered  Bologna  with  a  strong  army,  and 

tat  forces —  the  Bologneei,  betrayed  by  France,  seeing 

t  violate  it  that  ihey  had  shed  their  blood  and  sacn- 

ib   that  na-  ficed  victims  in  vain,Bubniilled  to  neces- 

:  the  Poles,  sily.      Tbe  more  resolute  of  the  patriola 

;of  ernment,  lefi  Bologna  and  ad?anced  towards  Rimi- 

ct  the  prin-  ni,  assembling  in  small  parlies  with  iha 

ily,  and  vi-  bope  to  make  a  stand  against  Ibe  enemy. 

r  the  mask  TbeAuatrianBpurHuediaem.andnolwitb- 

withlbreal-  standing  the  great  disparity  of  the  com- 

wbile  Aus-  balanis,  an  action  look  place,  and  victo- 

a,  and  tbe  ry  was  warroly  contested.      In  wanl  of 

;reai  force,  decessary  means,  exhausted  by  exertion, 

ani,  an  illi-  privation  and  wounds,  Ibe  patriots  save 

imbers  that  up  the  field,  leaving  proof  behind  ihem 

ie  no  mote  that  [lalians  still  knew  how  to  fi^bi,  and 

irned  lo  her  oould  sell  their  lives  at  a  high  prJce. 

true  1    The  Having  retired  towards  Ancona,  the 

the  ruins  of  Liberals  made  a  capitulatioQ  wilh  tbe 

cal  Italians  Cardinal  Benvenuto,  by  which    it  was 

the  grave ;  agieed,  "  tbnt  all  who  had  borne  arma 
;eQl  people  aMinBltbegovernment  should  bepardon- 
r  followers,  ed;  that  those  who  wished  lo  leave  tha 
: ted  private  counlry  should  have  their  psBsporls; 
taciced,  ei-  and  tbat  private  property  should  be 
<;  they  in-  respected,"  This  was  agreed  and  signed 
y  deeds  of  by  ihe  Cardinal  Legate,  and  sealed  by 
op ol  blood  the  Pope;  but  the  latilicaiion  was  re- 
revolution,  fused.  The  patriots  sailed  for  a  fo- 
cooducl  of  reign  country  in  a  merchant  veesel,  hut 
f  been  ene-  were  captured  on  tbe  Adriatic  by  an  Aos- 
ions,  more  trian  frigate,  in  violation  of  the  laws  of 
a,  than  of  all  nations.  They  were  taken  lo  Vienna, 
re  commit-  and  sufiered  all  tbe  vexations  and  dis- 

was  called  tretwes  which  tyranny  and  a  cruel  policy 

laria  Lou-  could  lay  upon   ihem.      Tbe  fortress  of 

Napoleon,  Spielberg  received  new  victims  thai  year 

rselt  at  lbs  — new  martyrs  of  Italian  liberty, 

r  husband.  Gregory  XVl.  now  firmly  fixed  on  the 

a,  expelled  throne,  Ibe  revolution  being  to  all  appeai- 

n  refuge  in  ance  suppressed,  violated  all  treaties,  and 

brave  citi-  began  a  new  series  of  persecutions,  con- 

wbom  he  demnaiions,    arrests,    and    execuiiona. 

athemight  This  lyranoical  policy  appeared  lo  rouse 

lyred  body  tbe  great  powers,  who,  indignant  at  Ihe 

tbem.  iofamous  proceedings  of  the  papal  goT- 

wept,    and  ernment,  solemnly,  and  with  imperious 

ioaij  gOT-  meoocea,  demuded  amelioralions  in  tbe 
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State,  in  the  name  of  the  poor  snffbring  &ned,  houses  sacked  and  niined,  and 

people.     The  ambassadors  of  France,  those  sospected  of  connection  with  the 

of  Great  Britain,  of  Prussia,  and  even  of  Liberals,  were  killed  wherever  they  were 

Austria  and  Russia,  gave  the  Pope  an  seen.      £ven  the  houses  of  God  were 

fUtimatumy  in  the  name  of  their  respect-  made  slaughter-houses !    Women  were 

ive  governments,    by   which   he   was  violated,  and  even  children ;  aged  people 

oblieed  to  take  the  path  of  toleration  and  were  massacred,  infants  butchered  like 

pardon.     Gregory,  frightened  and  trem-  lambs,  feeble  women  torn  open  with  bay- 

bling,  conceded  to  the  foreign  ministers  onets  when  they  endeavored  to  protect 

**  a  free  election  of  the  municipal  coun-  their  husbands  and  children  ;  the  dead 

cil  of  Rome ;  the  institution  of  provin-  even  were  brutallv  violated  by  wretches 

ciai  councils;  new  codes;  the  reiorm  of  with  images  of  the  Virgin  about  their 

the  tribunals,  and  of  the  administration  necks,  and  papal  indulgences  in  their 

of  finances;  the  admission  of  laymen  pockets.* 

into  the  higher  offices  and  the  council  of  Austria  once  more  interfered  in  the 
State :  in  fine,  Po]>e  Gregory  XYI.,  in  his  Roman  States ;  and  France  sent  a  fleet 
own  words,  promised  *  A  new  era  to  his  towards  Ancona ;  the  Pope  seemed  pre- 
subjects.' "    But  after  the  Austrians  had  paring  to  oppose  the  French.   A  crusade 
withdrawn,  Gregory  annulled  these  pro-  was  preached,  but  there  was  not  courage 
mises,  assigning,  as  reasons,  that  his  for  an  attack ;  and  Gregory  XVI.  cou- 
subjects  ought  to  remain  as  they  were  tented  himself  by  excommunicating  the 
and  had  always  been !     This  incredible  French  and  the  inhabitants  of  Ancona. 
edict  gave  rise  to  a  new  insurrection,  and  But  this  proceeding  excited  nothing  but 
many  cities  of  Romagna  revolted  again,  contempt.    The  Anconians,  who  on  the 
The  people,  without  consent  of  govern-  arrival  of  the  French  had  expected  some- 
ment,  organised  a  national  guard  to  resist  thing  better,  were  soon  betrayed  by  them : 
the  papal  forces.    The  Hay  Faiker,  in  for  the  Austrians  and  the  French  had 
this  extremity,  enlisted  more  Swiss  sol-  interfered  only  to  defeat  the  revolution 
diere,  and  took  men  of  all  kinds  and  and  to  favor  the  Pope  !    Emigrants  ieho 
nations,  robbere,  assassins,  and  banditti,  had  taken  rrfu^e  under  the  French  fiag^ 
into  the  service  of  the  State,  and  this  mi-  were  arrested  by  their  seeming  protectort, 
litia  swelled  to  a  numerous  company,  and  given  into  the  hot y  hands  of  the  Pon- 
and  invaded  several  cities  and  provmces,  tiff.    Such  was  the  end  of   the  famous 
and  even  advanced  upon  Bologna,  the  project  of  non-intervention, 
centre  of  opposition.     The  civu  militia  The  Duke  of  Modena,  restored  to  his 
of  Bologna,  joining  with  that  of  other  place,  used  every  possible  cruelty  to  re- 
eities,  marched  resolutely  out  to  meet  venge  himself.    He  entered  the  capital 
the  enemy,  under  their  patriotic  General  of  his  dukedom  in  triumph,  protected 
Paluzzi.  by  several  thousand  Austrian  bayonets. 
The  two  armies   found  themselves  The  7>i>fuinwas  sung  by  the  Jesuits  on 
face  to  face  on  the  plains  of  Cesena.  his  arrival ;  the  churches  resounded  with 
The  combat  was  fierce,  and  victory  for  hymns  of  jubilee,  while  many  families 
a  time  doubtful ;  but  the  death  of  Gene-  mourned  in  sorrow  and  terror :   while 
ral  Paluzzi,  who  fell  mortally  wounded,  hundreds  of  citizens  went  into  banish- 
decided  the  day,  and  the  pontifical  troops  ment  to  avoid  the  implacable  fury  of  the 
remained  conquerors.    The  cities  of  Ce-  duke,  others  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
sena  and  Forli,  were  destined  to  be  the  conqueror,  and  suffered  death.  The  Jews 
scene  of  horrible  crimes,  atrocities,  and  were  forced  to  pay  a  great  sum  for  hav- 
butcheries,  for  the  honor  of  the  throne  ing  tolerated  the  revolution.  Entire  fami- 
and  tiara  f     The  Santafedisti,  with  im-  lies  were  ruined,  divided,  deprived  of  pa- 
ages  of  the  Virgin  Mar^  suspended  at  rents  and  property ,  exposed  to  misery, 
their  necks,  with  apostolical  warrants  in  persecutions,  and  horrible  punishments, 
their  pockets,  and  making  the  sign  of  the  The  duke  took  for  his  example,  the  poli- 
cross,  ransacked  those  devoted  cities,  like  cy  of  his  neighbor.  Gregory  XVI.    The 
ti^re  let  loose,  and   committed  every  yearafter  his  fatal  triumph,  he  signalized 
cnme  which  lust  and  fury  could  dictate,  himself  by  greater  violences.   An  earth- 
Property  was  seized,  churches  were  pro-  quake  made  its  appearance  in  his  duchy, 

*  Vide,  Chroniqoe  politique  de  Ttnaee,  10B2,  publiee  t  Psris. 
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it  in  tfae  Aneona  was  on  all  iidea  mirroitnded. 

nt  by  Oad  added  famine,  and  another  kind  of  epi* 

I  had  dared  demic,  lo  tbe  plague  iiself.   The  eoTern- 

coo  of  the  ment,  as  a  philanihropic  act,  had  taken 

ce,  and  thai  upon  itself  to  bnry  tbe  dead,  gnuii  and 

God  would  for  the  loot  of  God,  and  to  sepaiate  the 
i  with  evils  sick.  Kidicnlons edicts  advised  thepeo- 
ley  invoked  pie,  who  were  deprived  of  bread  and  of 
God,  but  a  work,  to  eat  roast  mial  lather  than  boiled, 
or  the  blood  and  thicktn*  instead  ol  fah.  This  was 
iwed—niaT'  al!  Ibat  the  most  disastrous  circumslancea 
if  the  duke,  conid  draw  from  the  local  authorities, 
aled  on  the  This  advice  was  crowned  by  an  addition 
^tended  had  woTlbyof  those  who  gave  i1 — it  wasab* 
«  of  Christ  soluleJy  forbidden  the  physician  lo  draw 
ant  pablish'  nearenoughlo  tbe  eictclo  feel  the  pulse — 
or  not  to  be  tbe  sacraments  were  not  administered  to 
his  soldiem  the  dying — it  was  ordered  to  whole  fami- 
robbed,  and  lies  lo  leave  their  houses  as  soon  as  any 
111 !  one  of  them  should  be  infectrd  with 
1  form,  was  cholera — and  in  case  any  should  not  wish 
r  Alliance —  to  abandon  the  bed  of  tbe  dying,  they 
n  Europe '. '.  were  ordered  lo  perform  quaTanliiu  near 
ther  victiina  the  corpte .'  Such  is  tbe  political  and  lib- 
ber present  eral  government  defended  by  the  foolish 
1  pretended  Brownson,  of  Boston,  and  by  tbe  fanati- 
1  at  present  cal  Bishop  Hughes,  who  believe  and 
if  the  Italian  preach,  "  that  liberty  and  republican- 
inst  Austria,  jsm  cannot  be  sustained  without  the  do> 
B  organized  minion  and  influence  of  the  Roman 
llaiy.  This  Church !"  Can  there  be  a  worse  policy 
lianl  patriot  or  a  more  stupid  doctrine ! 
izile  in  Lon-  In  1837,  in  Sicily,  the  cholera  mada 
I  of  republi-  more  victims  than  elsewhere,  and  it  was 
one  govern-  believed  by  the  people  that  Ibey  were 
— lo  form  of  poisoned  by  the  physicians,  by  order  of 
}  destroy,  in  the  government.  Certainly  such  an  opin- 
alandeecle-  ion  was  absurd  and  erroneous,  but  the 
inlry.  This  Sicilians  had  so  long  experienced  all  kind 
its  martyrs  i  of  evils  and  snfferings  under  Ihetr  tj' 
r  has  acquir-  rants,  they  believed  that  disease  to  be  their 
licanism  has  work !  The  people  had  risen  against  Iha 
YounK  Italy  authorities,  murdered  several  of  ibem, 
ii,  and  based  but  the  government  of  Ferdinand  VII. 
and  it  with-  surpassed  them  by  much,  shooting,  hang- 
ililical  parly  ing,  and  condemning  to  the  ealleys  thou- 
lale  country,  laiida  of  innocent  persona.  The  Marquia. 
aly  was  in-  del  Caretlo,  thaexeculioner-in-chief  and 
n  the  Roman  slaughtering  companion  of  tbe  present 
ies,  it  made  king, was  entrusted. with  ihekinglybuei- 
lerrible  peri-  ness  of  killing  off  the  Sicilian  popula- 

I  Ibe  paternal  tion. 

government.  In  1S40,  '43  and  '44,  partial  inenrrec- 

t  frightful  an-  lions  were  made  in  different  parts  of  the 

;  the  viciima  peninsula,  but  above  all  in  Bomagna, 

II  more  terri-  where  all  the  liberals  seemed  to  have 
Boarily  lo  ac-  risen  at  once.  In  Calabria  the  people 
lat  city.  The  were  ready  lo  rise,  but  surrounded  by 
Lnd  barbarous  great  forces,  they  were  obliged  to  remain 
sirous  of  ex-  quiet  The  brolhers  Sandiera,  and  their 
ops  by  which  companions,  were  shot  in  Calabria,  by 
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order  of  the  present  King,  vhile  Pope  Calm  and  intrepid,  the  accntied  have  ai- 

Gregory  XVI.  executed  and  condemned  cended  the  scaflbld ;  neither  the  fear  of 

to  the  galleys  the  most  noble  and  learned  punishment,  nor  the  hope  of  pardon, 

men  of  the   Roman   States.     Greeory  have  drawn  from  them  a  single  confes- 

XVI.  was  like  a  machine,  managed  by  sion.    Victims  continue  to  succeed  vic- 

his  Secretary  of  State,  the  execrable  Car-  tims^  ytX  nothing  can  discourage  or  terri- 

dinal  Lambruschini ;  by  his  barber  Gaeta-  fjr  them :    "  Vivert  Itberi  o  morire,**  (to 

nino,  and  even  by  the  same  barber's  hve  free  or  die,)  is  the  motto  of  «  Young 

wife.    All  Italy  knows  this  scandal ! !  Italy.**    It  is  indeed  necessary  to  cross 

He  would  not  endure  the  mention  of  the  Alps  to  learn  to  die :  yes,  I  say  to  die, 

railways  or  of  newspapers.  **  Let  me  die  for  all  that  is  most  sacred,  and  that  can 

Jirst,**  he  would  often  say ;  **  after  that  make  the  heart  of  a  nation  beat  strong — 

establish,  if   you  wish,  those  devilish  her  liberty  and  independence.    **  Let  ut 

inventions."    He  died  cuised  by  Italy,  conspire!"   say  the   Italians;   <'let  us 

and  by  Poland,  which  he  excommuni-  make  insurrections !  We  shall  be  unsuc- 

cated,  because  the  brave  Poles  had  risen  cessful,  but  new  victims  will  encourage 

against  the  horrible  Nicholas ;  and  his  the  hatred  against  the  government.*' 
memorv  will  be  remembered  as  that  of  a 

tyrannical,  vicious,  and  bloody  ruler.  "  Chi  per  la  patria  muore 

A  new  era  seems  to  have  begun  for  Viisuto  baajaai:" 

Italy,  and  at  the  first  insurrection,  the     .   ^      ,       ..      .     . .         .  ^ 

Italians  will  appear  united  and  patrioUcal.  ["^J*  ^}f^  dies  for  his  native  coimtrr, 

Italy  has  given  too  many  victims,  and  ^^  ^^s  lived  we  1.    This  state  of  things 

still  in  many  parts  of  it  she  continues  to  wntinues  in  lUily,  and  nothing  ^  deter 

present  martyre,  and  those  brave  Italians  the  Italians  from  trying  all  possible  ways 

go  tothe  execution  with  the  same  courage  to  free  themselves  from  the  yoke   by 

Snd  cheerfulness  as  if  they  were  marS-  ^^J;j*>  they  are  oppressed. 

ing  to  a  triumph.    Always  faithful  to  ^e  shall  mak  agam  of  Ita^y.  nni 

their  oaths,  the  humblest  man  who  has  ™"^  "^  ®'  ^^  ^ment  and  fotnn 

been  seized  and  examined,  has  never  yet  *tste. 

betrayed  the  higher  conspirators.  Threats,  «  Sempre  nel  cuor  ritalia." 

promises,  and  tortures  have  proved  vain. 


TO  I  ♦♦•  S  •••. 

Amoko  the  foremost  in  the  radiant  crowd. 
Of  smiling  memories  that  around  me  dance. 
Comes  one,  a  lovely  child,  whose  rc^eish  fflaoce. 
Bright,  careless  smile,  and  bearing  me  and  proud, 
Are  pleasant  to  my  heart,  as  is  the  sun 
To  toe  deep  dungeon.    I  have  bow'd 
My  heart  to  listen  as  she  sings.    Tis  one 
Whose  voice  was  always  music,  soft,  not  loud, 
E'en  like  the  brooks,  whose  waters  ffently  run, 
Purling  and  prattling  still  so  joyously — 
My  heart  st^s  softly  back  to  other  days  ; 
And  lo,  I  hear  again  those  happy  lays, 
I  heard  from  thee,  in  times,  O,  long  gone  by, 
For  thou  art  the  fair  child  whose  memory  10  nigh. 
1841.  HuohBrido 
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ng,  and  aa-  bnshee,  aaioog  nhich  I  remember  Mune 

>y  pteaaanl-  that  i;8Ve  a  delicious  odor.    Tbe  eraw 

week  pa«-  of  Ibe  lane  was  fine  and  anall,  vim  Ihe 

Bl  met  wilb  trampling   and   nibbling   of  abeep   and 

'ard  a  few  geeee ;  and  to  this  day  ibe  clangor  of 

1  sound,  or  thane  creaiiueB,  ot  the  sweel-rank  anell 

wbich  we  of  millefoil,  wakeni  in  me  the  memory 

lying  along  and  the  pleasure  of  that  delicious  moni- 

a  dislaoee  ioK- 

iclosing  he-  We  walked  leieurely  ihrongb  tbe  laoe, 

I  lbs  waters  to  where  il  opened  on  a  common  set  with 

[hither   lay  elms  aod  gnarled  maples.     Under  a  great 

'itb  stunted  elm,  in  tbe  middle  ol  the  common  about 

eaand  oaks  which  the  callages  of  the  Tillage  stood 

iieinated  in  at  regular  inlerTalB,  ne  saw  a  party  of 

ce  of  these  yoang  girls  at  play ;  for  there  waa  « 

me  like  a  swing  suspended  from  the  tree,  made  of 

and  terror,  grape-vine  stocks,  for  cords,  of  a  anr- 

I,  a  feeling  prising  length  and  Ihickneas. 

Ihia  day  1  .As  we  approached  they  left  off  tbair 

scrub  oaks,  sport  and  legatded  ua  with  a  curiosity 

loui  eensa-  wbich  embarrassed  me ;  and  seeing  lh)rt 

f  pleasure ;  they  were  all  beaatiful  in  feature,  and 

or  Ibrongb  full  of  naluraJ  grace,  I  was  struck  with 

irst  impres-  anxiety  and  perceived  a  scorching  sbaina 

and  pleasure  tingHag  in  my  reins. 

ys  ibiough  Pantol,  however,  wilhasingularbold- 

[  under  tnt  ness  went  near  and  addressed  the  laltest 

e  were  no  of  the  group,  wbich  made  me  expect  no 

he  route  we  lees  than  lo  see  him  converted  on  tbe 

^h  for  eipe>  spot  into  a  deer,  or  other  timid  creature, 

I  of  learned  for  his  presumption ;  for  the  nymph  wa 

r  tbo  fourth  addressed  was  of  a  beautiful  aspect,  wilb 

the  sonnd,  imiling,  scornful,  eyes,  and  a  mouth  i^ 

d  Gelds,  and  terrible  eweelnesi. 

icb,  as  tbe  I  have  no  recollection  of  what  paasad 

7  continent,  belweea   my  friend  and   tbe  handiioaw 

ny  memory,  vill^er,  but  in  eonclueion  we  crossed  ths 

ul  from  tbe  common  to  a  cotlage  at  the  extreme  angfa 

how  wheel'  of  it,  which  stood  in  a  peach  garden,  uad 

icoad,  green,  in  the  shadow  of  a  broad  elm. 

nd  miiiefoil.  We  opened  (be  wicket  of  the  garden 

grown  lo>  with  some  difficulty,  for  il  waa  weighted 

iner,  lo  tbe  with  a  great  stone  hung  by  a  cord  to  a 

trt  interirals  post  within  ;   going  farther   uuder   tlw 

stems  of  a  peach  trees  we  came  lo  the  door  of  Iht 

Dating  with  collage,  at  which,  in  a  curiously  carved 

:ecTiiOfl,and  arm-chair  sat  an  old  woman  knitting.    It   ' 

1  vines,  and  waa  high  noon,  and  the  eaves  of  the  col* 

;  Uodi   of  lagecaai  a  nuiow  shadow  over  the  dooi- 
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way.     Without   any  particularity,   or  We  took  eaeh  of  ns  a  mah-bottomed 

Dutch  neatness,  this  old  woman,  with  chair,  and  sitting  down  opposite  to  each 

her  cottage  and  garden  seemed  to  be  de-  other  on  either  side  the  haJf,  waited  what 

ficient  in  nothing  necessary  to  a  sum-  might  happen. 

mer'e  happiness.  The  plat  extended  After  a  silence  of  some  minutes,  during 
backward,  it  seemed  about  an  hundred  which  I  noticed  the  astonishing  multi- 
paces,  to  a  field  of  wheat  that  was  al-  tude  of  flies  which  ranged  about,  rushing 
ready  rank,  and  waving  humidly  in  the  in  and  out  at  the  door,  and  keeping  a 
noon  sun.  Beyond  that,  I  saw  the  brows  perpetual  murmur,  Pantol  addressed  me, 
of  a  grove  oi  great  trees,  of  which  1  laughing;,  in  an  undertone : 
knew  not  the  name,  and  on  either  side  **  Weil,  Master  Yorick,  what  think 
the  view  was  shut  in  by  boughs  of  you  of  the  old  woman  f 
peaches  and  plumb  stocks,  from  some  of  **  She  seems,**  said  I,  **  to  be  a  very 
which  the  blossoms  were  but  lately  fal-  terrible  old  woman ;  I  am  afraid  of  her, 
len.  I  assure  you.** 

Here  the  murmur  of  bees  made  a  per-  **  Ah  !  ha !  you  may  well  be  so.   Sha 

petual  sound.     Under  the  fruit  bushes  has  six  sons  and  twelve  grandsons,  aU 

of  the  garden  the  common  fowls  hiding  soldiers  or  seamen.    The  eldest  of  her 

themselves  from  the  heat,  kept  up  a  mut-  sons,  a  man  of  substance  and  authority, 

tering  and  crowing ; — blue  martins,  sit-  past  the  middle  period  of  life,  is  but  a 

ting  on  the  eaves,  uttered  their  gurciing  child  to  this  piece  of  inflexible  stuff;  she 

music ;  and  high  in  the  air  the  swallows  governs  them  ail  when  they  come  near 

darted  like  flies,  circling  before  the  sun.  enough  to  feel  her  influence.** 

There  was  no  wind,  or  only  a  breath.  **  What  is  her  name  ?**  said  1. 

My  companion  accosted  the  dame  of  **  Her  name  ?  names  are  nothing !  Do 

the  cottage  in  a  kind  and  familiar  tone,  you  set  her  down  in  your  mind  for  an 

mud  without  further 'ceremony  she  rose  example  of  the  herotcal  kind  of  woman, 

and  led  the  way  into  the  house.    Imagine  She  is  a  terrible   aristocrat ;   controls 

to  yourself  a  straight  figure  of  an  old  every  one  that  comes  within  her  reach* 

woman,  with  a  harsh,  haughtjr  fieu^e,  men,  women  and  children,  dogs  and 

square  in  feature,  brown  and  wrinkled,  horses,  farm  and  garden ;  she  rules  all ; 

puin,  and  even  rude,  in  dress  and  manner,  and  so,  for  the  consequence,  those  who 

with  such  an  icy  air  of  authority  as  the  mean  to  enjoy  a  little  liberty  of  their  own 

mother  of  the  Gracchi  might  have  worn,  get  away  out  of  her  q)here ;  but  they 

or  that  harsh  nurse  of  Coriolanus.    We  learn  the  art  ^e  practices,  and  make 

followed  her  without  afii^ng  any  defer*  themselves  felt    I  make  bold  to  say  this 

ence ;  to  be  otherwise  than  respectful  in  beldam  governs  more  persons  by  deputy 

uch  a  presence  was  impossible.  than  there  are  subjects  in  some  Crerman 

A  hall  about  three  paces  in  width.  Principalities.  She  has  educated,  direct- 
fitted  like  a  room,  divided  the  house,  Ij  or  indirectly,  some  forty  or  fifty  fami- 
which  was  of  a  size  admitting  two  rooms  hes,  and  they  are  felt,  in  turn,  wherever 
on  either  hand.  A  narrow  stair,  with  they  are;  and  so  her  dominions  widen 
a  carved  baluster  of  oak,  led  to  a  second  as  time  goes  on,  and  may  go  on  enlarg- 
ball  and  chambers  above.  The  roof  ran  ing  till  doom's  day,  for  aught  I  know  to 
op  to  a  peak,  and  in  the  rear  aspect  was  hinder  it." 

extended  over  an  outhouse.    You  would  "  But  how,**  said  I,  putting  a  question 

have  said  the  walls  had  no  depth,  had  beyond  my  years,  **  did  she  acquire  this 

not  the  posts  of  the  doors  undeceived  art.^ 

you ;  so  £sr  did  the  huge  beams  of  the  **  I  suppose,"  replied  he,  laughinr  at 

framework  project  within.    The  walls  the  earnestness  of  my  manner,  which 

were  neatly  whitewashed,  but  the  wood-  proceeded  mainly  from  ignorance  of  the 

work  of  the  angles  and  wainscotting  was  spirit  of  my  own  question,  **  she  had  it 

of  a  smoke  color ;  nor  did  the  complexion  from  her  parents.    Ask  her  about  it ; 

of  the  mistress  appear  of  a  much  less  perhaps  she  will  impart  the  secret:  it 

antiquated  hue,  but  by  comparison  with  might  be  valuable." 

the  blackness  of  her  dress,  unrelieved  by  As  I  was  about  to  reply,  the  subject  of 

any  particle  of  white,  or  by  the  least  or-  our  conversation  appeared  at  the  door, 

nament#  preceded  by  a  very  aged  man,  who  sup- 

Without  a  oirtesy,  or  any  token  of  ported  his  feeble  steps  with  a  staff.    His 

enwtion,  the  okl  woman  motioned  us  to  rough  red  Jacket  and  loose  trowsers  ojf 

iit,  and  then  retiicd  thiongh  the  halL  brown  stuiCaoooided  well  with  the  plain- 
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but  neither  A  silence  esMed,  dniing  which  I  heard 
MTered  any  what  seemed  to  be  preparslions  for  dia* 
aion  of  fear  mt  in  the  room  behiod  me,  and  preeeotij 
U  riwlioilf ;  the  dome  appeared  at  the  door  and  quiet- 
nit  the  lise  If  iDTiied  ns  id.  The  room  which  ws 
ihe  conntry  now  entered  wive  no  more  evidence  of 

such  plea-  Injury  than  the  ball.    A  clean  Bonded 
floor,  windows  hung  with  bunches  oif 

itol  with  a  herbs,  instead  ol  Oy  nets,  two  or  three 

>  an  evident  coarse  lilboj;rapbic  pictures  of  battles 

;  bis  ^est.  hung  against  the  walls,  not  foigiAting  x 

low  in  ae-  dusky  wainseotiing  that  rose  on  all  sSes 

grace  and  to  the  sills  of  the  windows,  asd  a  huge 

',  who  bad  beam  OTerfaead  and  in  each  angle,  were' 

n'his  man-  all  the  featQres  of  the  room, 

e  old  man,  Without  farther  ceremony  we  took  onr 

lis  children,  seats  about  a  square  table  in  ibe  midsL 

:oiint   some  In  a  dish  of  yellow  pottery  on  the  coarae 

adTeniures.  white  clolb  smolfed  a  moderate  mess  af 

against  the  poik  and  potaloes,  that  seemed  to  bare 

rnlawound  been  boiled  togelber ;  a  tin  cup  with  salt, 

ervice;  was  mugs  of  cider,  eiices  of  rye  bread,  while 

m  his  natu-  plates,  an  iron  spoon  in  Ihe  diefa,  a  hcnn 

edge  of  the  handled  knife  and  two  pronged  fork  \lf 

Ibe  Brilieb  the  side  of  each  platter,  completed  tM 
;ly  escaped  service  of  Ihe  table.  Pantol  being  in- 
tot  being  a  vited,  pronounced  a  very  impressive 
origin.  He  grace,  during  which  jhe  oM  woman  sat 
«t  Tine  from  npright  and  motionless ;  nor  was  tbe  pa- 
family  who  triarcb  binwelf  leeaaltentive,  though  with 
1  of  William  eyes  more  wandering ;  but  for  my  part, 
rom  Dooms-  amazement  swallowed  me  np. 
s  name  bad  The  old  lady  then  took  tbe  spoon  and 
I,  where  be  filled  my  plate  out  of  the  mesi,  which  1 
rhough  Ihe  confess  to  you  smelt  deliciously;  then- 

the  rank  of  came  my  companion's  turn,  then  die  p»- 

ivere  among  triareb's,  and afterapauie.she  very  mod- 

od  of  £ng-  eralely  helped  taerselt.     1  waecucious^ta 
see  her  eat,  but  she  disappointed  me ; 

yonc*  pride  there  was  a  eomething  in  her  manneE 

u  no  neces-  which  defied  observation. 

!  title."  All  the  windows  of  Ibe  room  (then 

"  thai  is  a  were  two  toward  the  south  and  two  tc^ 

lave  always  ward  the  east,)  were  open,  and  Ihe  per- 

kge  and  vir-  fume  of  aweet-briar,  drawn  out  by  the 

tear,  young  bol  san,  came  in  with  light  puffs  of  air. 

Dwn;    God  The  littlecbickens  flew  up  lo  the  window 
and  withpiping  voices  solicited  crumbs, 

St  when  Ibe  they  skipped  down  upon  the  floor,  pick- 

t  me,  mrM  ed  a  few  wbicb  ihe  old  man  threw  them, 

/  am  a  no-  and  flultersd  out  at  the  door  when  tb^ 
ilf  airs,  heard  tbe  voice  of  the  raiBlrees.  A  dirty 
he  old  man,  yellow  dog  end  a  large  grey  cat  leapt  in 
ibree  sever-  at  different  windows,  and  sealing  inea> 
m,  and  then  selves  on  either  side  the  patriarch,  receiv- 
ed in  armies  ed  food  from  him,  till  a  word  from  the 
ancMtry  «!•  mistress  sentthem  quickly  out  at  the  door. 
:  made  them  Presently  a  load  barking  gave  notiM 
uacier  kept  of  some  person's  approach. 
I  one  rogue  "  It  ie  Ned,"  mid  the  old  patTTarch, 
iBttter."  sad  Nad  «nt«edi   a  elreng  boiit  aad 
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rather  handfome  man.  elegantlf  drewed.  patriardi  liattiMd  attwtiTely.  and  mhm 
**  Mother^**  said  he,  bowing  to  the  bel*  ne  eaw  that  his  guest  had  said  all  that 
dam,  «*  I  am  made  candidate  and  shall  be  he  desired,  took  op  the  thread  of  his  re- 
chosen  to  Congress.**  mark  and  followed  it  in  such  a  strain  as 

'*  Very  well.**  said  the  modier»  **  be  the  following, 

careful  not  to  promise  too  mach."  «*Oar  people  enioy  a  great  deal  of 

Seeinc  Pantol  and  m^lf,  and  the  table  liberty  of  one  kind  and  another  under 

fall,  be  bowed  and  retired.    Silence  fol«  the  law,  bat  yery  few  of  them  take  the 

lowed.  {Mine  to  consider  of  it    If  yoo  ask  the 

«Ned  will  not  fail  of  his  doty,  I  rich  in  what  it  consists,  they  will  tell  yoo, 

think,**  said  the  old  man  qaietly.  perhaps,  that  <  to  be  free  is  to  do  whal 

*«  He  is  too  popular,**  replied  beldam,  one  pleases.*    The  poor  will  say,  that  it 

*«  Popular  is  not  good,  I  know,**  re-  is  <  the  haTin|;  no  aristocracy.'    Politi- 

plied  tne  patriarch,  **yet  i  have  a  good  cians  that  it  lies  in  *  the  right  of  voting 

opinion  of  Ned.**  the  ticket  ;*  and  so  they  ta!&,  but  it  has 

Here,  said  I  to  mjrself,  are  a  people,  sometimes  seemed  to  roe  possible  evea 

with  a  Tengeance,  who  conclude  «  pop-  for  an  apparently  free  people  to  be  robbed 

iilar  is  not  ^ood,**  and  think  «*  tolerably  of  ail  rwl  liberty  by  their  leaders  or 

well**  of  their  children,  with  a  rengeance  demagogues,  who  contrive  to  lump  them 

on  their  cold  blood  t  into  Muds  and  parties  and  leul  them  to 

Not  so  Paatol ;  he  showed  an  evi-  and  fro  by  falee  persuasions,  false  pre- 

dent  delight ;  rubbed  his  hands,  looked  judices,  and  hopes  of  office, 

at  me  wiUi  a  forced  gravity,  and  did,  he  <*  Now  it  is  highly  probable  that  humaa 

knew  not  what    Hie  pleasure  seemed  to  nature  is  the  same  to  <kiy  that  it  was 

me  monstrous— portentous— for,  indeed,  yeeterday ;  and  if  the  clown  and  tha 

I  would  have  had  the  good  parents  rise,  courtier  could  be  robbed  of  their  liberty 

and,  with  tears  of  joy,  embracing  their  by  love  of  favor  and  money,  why,  ao 

eon,  congratulate  him  on  his  well  won  can  the  same  sort  now-a-days,  and  ia 

popularity    and   distinguished  honors,  ail  countries.   Politicians  say,  that  the  ait 

Tms,  thought  I,  this  cold  indifllerence,  is  of  governing  ie  <  the  art'  of  creating 

the  just  consequent  of  that  deep  eeated  wants  with   the  ability  of  supplying 

pride  of  ancestry.    This  old  couple  im-  them.'    A  king  who  can  first  starve  his 

agine  becauee  they  have  fi  Ay  generations  people  and  then  supply  them  with  food* 

of  virtue  at  their  back,  that  no  man  can  may  work  hisown  pleasure.  Allthat  tha 

•erve  or  praise  them ;  they  are  indepcn-  king  desires  is  to  establish  and  perpetomttt 

dent,  forsooth !    And  I— Oh,  I  bade  vile  hiuMelf  and  hie  race :  and  to  that  end  Im 

trick  of    making  comparisons;   every  wishes  to  subject  all  men's  d^ires  to  his 

moral  caa»e  home  in  those  days.  will,that  they  may  acquire  a  habit  of  look- 

**  Pray,  sir,**  said  Pantol,  addressing  ing  to  the  kinc  as  the  eource  of  office,  o£ 

the  old  man  with  that  forced  gravity,  pe-  honor,  and  of  wealth  :  this  habit  their 

cnliar  to  his  subtler  moods,  **  wMt  is  children  inevitably  inherit  from  thcan  ; 

Cur  opinion  of  this  new  liberty  we  and  eo  the  monarchy  becomee  aiore  and 

ve  here,  or  is  it  a  sham  at  bottom.**  more  deepotic    But  in  a  republic  the 

•*  I  know  of  but  one  kind  of  liberty,**  contrary  effect  follows ; — for  here  tha 

replied  the  patriarch ;  *«  If  we  have  tkat^  body  of  the  people   finding  that   th« 

it  will  last  long  enouch.    I  remember  demagoguee  look  to  them  as  a  source  of 

when  gentlemen^  as  they  were  called,  profit  and  of  power,  and  of  fame,  co». 

Srveni«lever]rthiBg;  they  were  the  rich,  tract  a  habit  of  thinking  themselves  ia- 

e  educated,  and  the  people  of  family ;  dividually  contemptible,  but  unitedly  of 

then  there  was  no '  libertj^  for  the  igno-  great  anthoritj ;   thev  are    terrible    ui 

rant,  the  poor,  or  the  mean.    But  now  massee,  hot  eingly  of  no  account ;  amA 

there  ie  liberty  enough,  such  as  it  is,  but  this  goes  on,  tiu  every  thing  must  ho 

it  seems  to  me  very  few  know  how  to  uee  done   by   acclamation   of    a    numher. 

it;  I  would  as  soon  sell  my  vote  to  one  Money  mutt  be  voted,  peace  and  wr«r 

raaa  for  money  or  tevor,  as  to   many  declared, /icsctee  exhibited,  and  men  evom 

men.**  coadeauied  to  death  byaccbmatioa.     Am 

Pantol  replied  with  an  obeervation  on  it  happens  with  the  king  that  by  and  bj 

the  weakness  of  human  nature  and  that  he  coaMe  lo  have  no  will  of  his  owa»  h«t 

BO  constitution  or  privilege  would  make  commits  every  thine  to  a  eompanw  of 

ama  Irse,  bat  only  the  natural  libertyof  adroit  slavee  whom  Ke  namee  his  mmjo 

the  miad;,with  other  peoeaiea.    The  tars,  so  the  people  by  a  arach 
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J  Ihtnc  W  a  koBse,  my  book^  my  opioioiiB,  my  liber* 

sring  01  law  ty  of  speech,  and  mj  bodily  freedoni,  an 

ig  ftod  im-  mine  bjr  Divine  right,  tnd  indefouibly. 

ick  out  the  No  man's  wiUcsn  grant  or  take  them  from 

;n   of    Ihrir  me  ;  nor  the  will  of  a  mejority ;  no,  not 

)fficee  upon  the  nation,  thoDgh  with  one  Toice,  shall 

id  gives  sn  force  me  to  acquiesce  in  a  wrong.   When 

il  and  enb-  I  bear  men  say  to  the  mullilnde,  "  Yoor 

*,  lo»e  iwr-  will  is  law,"  I  say  to  myself— you,  dem* 

cannot  give  agogae,  are  a  knave  and  a  liar,  or  at 

ice  lasted  of  best  a  coward ;  do  not  yon  know  that 

t  executed ;  there  is  no  law  bat  justice,  and  no  law- 

1  of  which  giver  but  God  J" 

fo  this  taste  This  rude  stalesman  put  a  finish  to  hia 

hopes,  COD-  speech  by  tapping  the  table  with  hia 

"  'oes  hand,  not  violently.  Dor  with  compressed 

so  ]ip",  but  as  if  to  indicate  a  decided  oppo- 

Nt,  v~~i~  Je-  Biiion  to  certain  populai  views  josl  tbm 
imported  from  France.    Pantol  explained 

e,  therefore,  afterward,  that  his  son  Ned  haa  great 

e  ballot-box  diSerencee  with  bis  father  and  mother, 

k,  perhaps,  be  being  a  Jscobin  and  fnll  of  the  major- 

y,  if  it  doea  ity.aniTthey  very  old-bsbioned  tepob- 

nment,  free-  licaoi. 

ipublics  >  The  old  man  roee  as  he  finished  his 
that  liberty  speech,  and  led  the  wb^  into  the  garden. 
'jy,andcon-  He  showed  us  his  maize  and  potstoM. 
ide  himself  his  cabbages,  his  onions,  bis  peas  just  m 
trusting  to  bearing,  his  peach  stocks,  his  apple  or- 
lis  opinions,  chard ;  his  barn,  his  cattle ;  and  when  aO 
-sclising  his  was  seen,  snd  admiied — thoueh  heavea 
Such  a  man  knows  I  taw  nothing  remarkable — h« 
)ne,  aad  the  took  us  into  a  kind  of  office,  where  wai 
:ntary.  a  wiiting-tableandanold-fasbioned  book- 
is  tbal  men  easeset uponscaseofdrawers.  Pantolin 
—and  where  a  whisper  bid  me  note  the  titles  of  the 
[  these  trne  books;  and,  pray,  what  do  you  guess  Iher 
rs  were,  and  were !  One  large  quarto  Bible,  well 
I  take  it  for  thumbed;  one  copy  ofBlackslone  with 
f  their  own  Edmund  ISurke's  autograph  on  a  fly-leaf, 
not  wish  to  well  thnmbed  and  notni ;  one  set  of  Brit- 

I  by  a  court  ish  Classice — including  Addison,  Steel, 
I'aronsiliu-  Sterne,  Fielding,  Johoaon, Goldsmith,  and 
ihat  the  ma-  Pope;  a  Sbakspeore,  in  two  vols,  laigs 
will  choose  octavo,  very  much  worn  and  thumbed ; 
> ;  I  Ihongbt  Robinson   Crusoe,   worn   to   tatters ;   a 

I I  think  to  Hilton ;  two  copies  of  Bunyan'e  Pilgrim'a 
ttle  more  of  ProgreM;  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of 
I  the  char-  the  Komsn  Empire,  t  vols.;  aTraosla- 
ind  that  the  tion  of  Tacitus,  of  Lirins,  of  Virril,  of 
m  a  kind  of  Polybius,  of  parts  of  Cicero,  of  Fene- 
lOt  the  thing  Ion's  TetemacliUB,  of  Grolius,  and  of 

fieausseaa's  Emile ;  a  Praver-Book  of 

lalameman,  the  Episcopal  Chareh,  dated  1630;  8a- 

afool.  The  con's  works,  in  folio,  3  vols. ;  a  rolama 

]i9earth,are  of  Devotional  Essays;  a  folio  Body  of 

eae  creatures  Divinity ;  the  works  of  Leigbton,  7  vols, 

lythe^bava  octavo;  Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  Polity; 

It  all  is  the  several  histories.  Colonial  and  Eiwlieh ; 

rity,  the  na-  an  English  grtunmai';  a  spell ing-book ; 

aj  nttle,  my  an  almanac  j  a  file  of  oM  BoiIod  papen 
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of  the  Revolution ;  seTend  law-books,  collection,  and  I  saw  the  teara  gather  ia 

and  a  pamphlet  cop^  of  the  Constitution,  them.    **  Pugh  !**  he  said,  "  our  modera 

Pantol  glanced  his  quick  eyes  o?er  the  philosophers  are  charlatans.*' 

CHAPTER  XVm. 

AUTHORSHIP. 

JoHANN  Slawkenbkbg,  with  whose  all,  but  a  mere  sham ;  that  it  was  clear 
writings,  as  bound  in  gratitude,  I  have  he  made  them  without  regard  to  the  mat- 
made  you  acquainted,  in  the  general  pre*  ter  they  stood  for.  Defendant  here  pro* 
face  to  the  tenth  edition  of  his  Treatise  duced  the  papers,  which  the  judge  com- 
of  Genealogies,  entertains  the  reader  with  manded  should  be  read  aloud  by  the 
a  history  of  his  family  by  the  father's  clerk.  Herr  Slawkenberg  gives  them  in 
side.  He  declarer  himself  to  be  fourth  full ;  the  first  bein^  translated,  runs  ttius: 
in  the  direct  line  from  the  great  Haien  *'  Money  makes  tne  mare  go;  being  the 
Slawkenbergius,  with  whose  commenta-  peregrinations  of  a  female  in  breeches  ;** 
ry  of  Noses,  and  its  facete  tales,  the  wiih  which,  saith  defendant.  Mistress 
learned  are  well  acquainted.  Though  he  Bile  was  justly  offended,  both  for  the 
admits  that  his  father  was  but  a  tallow-  comparison  of  the  mare,  the  alluf^ion  to 
chandler  and  soap-boiler,  in  Amsterdam,  money,  and  the  mention  of  breeches, 
his  grandfather  he  declares  to  have  been  which  she  claimed  was  indecent,  allow- 
a  vender  of  light  literature,  in  that  good  ing  it  were  true.  Plaintiff,  on  the  contra- 
city,  ry,  claimed  that  himself  was  innocent 

That  his  great  grand-parent,  the  son  in  the  matter,  he  having  no  notion  of  the 

of  Hafen,  did  busy  himself  in  letters,  he  contents  of  Miss  Bile's  book,  or  of  the 

labors  to  prove  from  the  contemporary  character  of  its  author, 

archives  of  the  city  court,  where  is  re-  The  other  title  was  as  follows :  <*  All 

gistered  the  name  of  one  Christian  Nas-  for  cash ;  or  the  deuce  is  to  pay ;  by  a 

utus  Van  Slawkenberg,  a  rich  bookseller,  voung  clergyman  ;*'  against  which  Myn- 

who  appears  on  this  record  as  defendant  heer  von  Slawkenberg  did  loudly  pro- 

against  a  certain  Pierre  Plumer,  for  a  test.    Mynheer  Koft,  he  said,  admittal 

matter  of  five  shillings,  due  on  account  he  wrote  his  Parody  on  the  Revelation 

of  two   title-pages   composed    by  said  for  cash,  said  he,  swearing  at  the  same 

Plumer  for  the  use  of  defendant.    The  time  that  any  man  who  would  undertake 

Elaintiff  gives  a  very  clear  account  of  so  silly  a  matter  for  any  other  considera- 

imself ;  says  he  was  employed  as  hack  tion,  would  be  no  better  than  a  simpleton ; 

Writer  and  common  scribbler  by  defend-  but  that  lor  all  that,  it  was  not  his  inten- 

ant,  for  many  years ;  had  a  knack  at  title-  tion  to  make  proclamation  of  his  reasons 

pages,  and  could  make  a  very  good  index ;  throueh  the  country ;  if  he  did  so,  nobody 

said  he  had  contracts  with  several  book-  would  believe  him ;  the  work  itself  being 

sellers  and  authors,  to  furnish  title-pages  a  performance  of  such  a  nature  as  no 

at  two  and  sixpence  apiece,  and  could  do  nian  would  think  of  getting  fame  by.** 

them  for  less.   The  judge  asked  for  what  Now  this  is  positively  alt  the  evidence 

kind  of  books  he  made  them  ;  he  replied  extant  that  this  sanr^e  quiddling  Mynheer 

that  he  never  troubled  himself  to  inquire ;  was  the  true  and  veritable  ancestor  of  our 

that  was  the  publisher's  business,  and  learned  friend ;  to  wit,  the  fact  of  his 

not  his :  that  saddle-makers  made  saddles  being  an  Amsterdam  bookseller,  engaged 

without  seeing  the  horses,  and  why  not  in  a  paltry  suit  with  a  piltry  title-page 

he  title-pages  without  seeing  the  books;  maker.    On   what  profound   analogies, 

a  title-page,  he  said,  was  a  title-page,  and  sympathies,  or  coincidences  of  character, 

that  was  all  he  knew  of  the  matter.  our  learned  analogist  could  have  founded 

Defendant,  on  the  other  hand,  urged  his  claim  to  the  relationship,  I  am  igno- 

that  this  Pierre  was  but  a  poor  scamp  at  rant. 

best,  and  his  business  no  business,  but  a  The  tracing  of  the  line  backward  from 
mere  knavery:  that  he  had  agreed  with  this  supposed  ancestor,  through  the  two 
him  for  two  title-pages,  one  for  Mistress  Hafens,  father  and  son,  to  a  certain  Tig- 
Bile's  Letters,  and  another  for  Mynheer  eilius  de  Slaw  ken,  of  Gascony,  a  noted 
Koft's  Parody  on  the  Revelations ;  that  pirate,  even  to  the  Slawkomovie  of 
the  things  he  furnished  were  no  titles  at  Lombardy ;  and  by  lawful  conjecture  to 
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periods  aore  renole,  be  fomid  less  difi*  is  not  for  the  salaiy,  Imt  the  salary  for 

calt    For  the  last  four  centuries,  the  the  sermon  ?  or,  in  other  words,  that  tb« 

Sbwkenbergs  of   this  house  were  all  man  of  God  is  supported  that  he  may 

either  booMllers,  compilers,  or  tallow-  preach,  and  not  that  he  preaches  to  he 

chandlers.     Their  occupations   aotece-  supported,  with  other  cant  of  the  sort, 

dentlj  to  that  date  are  not  clearly  ascer-  Now,**  says  our  author,  **  if  any  sane 

tuned.  man  will  look  fairly  at  the  question,  I 

In  this  account  of  his  family,  which  I  think  he  will  see  more  knavery  than 

oi  forced  to  say  is  rather  tedious.  Slaw-  sense  in  it ;  for,  as  far  as  my  experience 

kenherg  introduces  a  rreat  number  of  g^oes,  I  find  it  the  exact  contrary ; "  here 

prosy  oDserrations  on  the  trades  of  au-  follows  a  rather  subtle  argumentation 

thorshfp,  tallow-chandlerT,  and  bookeell-  which  I  dare  not   quote,  tor   fear  of 

ing,  in  general.   Duty  obfi^  me  to  sub-  growing  tedious :  consult  Slawk.  ibid,  i 

join  a  part  of  them,  for  I  confess  I  owe  t.    Then  follows  a  very  general  treatise 

Aen  many  valuable  suggestions.  of  authomhip.    Pantol  csuling  my  atteii- 

**  In  the  abstract  idea  of  tallow-chan-  tion  to  it,  delivered  himself  as  follows, 
dkiy,"  he  remarks,  •*  I  §nd  the  analogon  **  In  this  treatise  I  find  an  old  topic 
of  bibltogeny,  or  book-producing ;  not  handled  with  a  new  skill.  Authorship 
only  by  obserration  of  the  alternations  is  treated  as  it  should  be,  as  the  trade  of 
ef  my  ancestors  between  these  trades,  trades,  the  work  of  works,  the  trick  of 
bat  l!y  consideration  of  the  nature  of  tricks.  Here  are  no  circumventions  of 
Ibinga.  Bibliopoly,  or  bookselling,  on  you  with  enticements  of  glory,  honor> 
Ibe  other  hand,  I  regard  as  the  true  anal*  and  a  place  among  the  worthies.  Bread 
ogOQ  of  master-tallow- chandlery ;  for  as  is  the  theme,  '  when  truth  is  told  *tis  all 
VDur  poor  devil  of  a  literary  journeyman  for  gold.'  '  Logic  is  the  handle  and 
does  bat  heap  together  and  cast  in  moulds  money  the  blade.'  '  Chalk  is  j^ood  for 
each  scrape  of  matter  as  he  can  pick  up,  nest  eggs,'  and  a  dry  book  will  bring 
to  be  disposed  of  by  his  superior  at  an  good  money;  and  he  a  white  lie  at 
^vantage :  so  vour  journeyman  tallow-  worst  But  be  bold  and  make  a  good 
chandler  does  but  melt  up  the  fat  and  hit  before  they  find  you  out,  for  when 
pour  it  about  the  wicks,  for  hv  superior  they  do  find  you  out,  you  must  skulk ; 
to  dispense  to  the  community.  It  is  by  no  and  then  comes  the  devil  and  the  book- 
means  required  of  the  master- work  man  seller ;  therefore,  say  I,  be  bold  and 
ia  either  case,  that  he  put  his  hand  to  throwoutabrave'tricK,"  &c.  &c.,  which 
the  work,  or  indeed  that  he  have  any  is  stark  nonsense,  and  the  direct  con- 
mechanical  knowledge  of  it.**  trary ;  for  I  know  Pantol  as  my  own 

Again,  alluding  to  the  idle  humor  of  soul,  and  sooner  than  cheat,  or  lie,  or 
h  authors  as  pretend  to  write  for  steal,  he  would  cut  his  fingers  off. 
,  or  the  public  good,  rather  than  for  Slawkenberg  enters  very  gravely  upon 
!y,  he  delivers  himself  thus,  in  a  his  treatise  of  authorship.  He  consid- 
itrain  of  bitterness  and  sarcasm :  **  Is  it  ers  it  a  species  of  moneymaniacal  affec- 
aoC  clear,  that  if  the  price  is  paid,  the  tion ;  the  itch  of  writing,  by  metastasis 
commodity  is  sold  f  What  mean  these  from  the  palm  of  the  left  hand  to  the  tips 
caatiag  hypocrites,  who  affbct  to  say  of  the  nght  fingers,  like  a  skippin|p 
tbat  a  clergyman's  sakry,  or  an  ofllcer^s  rheumatism.  •*  Boys  discover  a  pro- 
pay.  IS  not  the  whole  matter  for  which  pensity  to  daub  and  deface  paper  with 
Ibe  one  preaches  and  the  other  fights  ?  colored  liquids ;  by  riving  a  rignt  direc- 

«■  The  very  hound,  do  you  say,  hunts  tion  to  this  effort  of  nature  you  create 

■at  for  tha  game,  bat  for  the  pleasure  of  writers   and    authors."     **  All  authors 

banting  f  the  horse  runs  not  lor  his  oats,  were  formerly  cuttle-fishes,  the  natural 

bat  for  the  pleuure  of  ranning  f  what  food  of  the  shark,  and  carried  an  ink 

u?—«i«  men  to  be  compared  to  dogs  bottle  in  their  bellies;  when  attacked, 

horses ?— I.  scorn  the  comparison!  they  retired  into  oblivion  behind  clouds 

the  nalanr,  and  yon  shall  have  of  their  own  making,  as  they  now  do 

Iheptkst  with  nis  sermon ;  hold  out  the  under  like  circumstances  behind  an  im- 

fe«  and  the  doctor  will  instantly  appear  penetrable  fog  of  arguments,  answers, 

with   bb    physic ;  starve  your    author  and  replications ;  sharks  alone,  of  all 

wril,  and  be  will  bring  you  the  book ;  fish,  having  no  eyes  to  speak  of,  bat  as 

km  yoar  oOce  and  lo !  here  is  legion  unquestionable  nose,  dart  through  tht 

in  it !    Bat  who  ia  this  subtle  gentle-  ailrfioial   night  and  snap  them  up  in- 

■  with  bis  roflMit,  that  the  sermon  fyiibly." 
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Ptontol  eoittmeiiting  on  this  wonderful  a  few  poor  inttanoes  in  Ariilodi  ud  tin 

treatise  made  a  number  of  observations  Athenian  sophists.* 

in  his  manner,  of  which  I  took  notes  of  **  Now,"  continned  Fantol,  ^  when  I  n 

the  following ;  **  Bookmidcing  is  to  other  flecton  the  increasing  necessity  ibrskuij 

tfldes  as  an  alms-house  to  a  work-shop ;  lying  in  affairs  of  state— choieb— law ^ 

a  refuge  for  the  lame,  the  blind,  the  in-  incident  to  the  rapid  adTinccf  of  saead 

sane,  and  the  imbecile.     The  greater  and  the  impossibility  of  caitjiiigtbe  muj 

quantity  of  lies,  fury,  and  drunkenness,  titude  along  with  ttf,  in  OMseQiieDcc  « 

a  man  has  latent   in   him,  the  more  which,  all  grades  and  sects  of  die  tear^ 

evident    his    destiny   to    authorship."  ed  are  driven  to  the  altematife  oi  ^x  ^ 

*'We   foolishly    imagine  that  authors  tive  or  negative  lying;  to  sty  BothiDe  4 

devour  books;  books  on  the  contrary  the  growing  appetite  for  wholesale  .-td 

eat  up  authors."  under  the  name  of  Novels  of  Social j 

Or  this  on  Lying— suggested  by  the  and  the  like,  in  which  the  art  (to  nor  ] 

same  treatise.  much  in  the  assemblage  of  inodeiits.  i 

<*  Macbiavelli  treated  tyranny  as  an  in  giving  impudence  and  Tsaity  tbe  i 

art ;  there  is  a  Pirate's  Own  Book,  and  a  of  lofty  virtue  and  graceful  entbu^sm  h 

Manual  of  this  and  that,  by  Aretine  and  nor  ot  that  newly  invented  spotke^^ 

others,  but  why  have  we  no  Liar's  Vade  tism,  which  gives  a  blank  falnbocKi  \i 

Mecum  ?    for   who,  of    mortals,    rest  air  of  Orphic  wisdom  ;  nor  of  those  if\ 

more  on  art  than  your  falsifiers  ?    We  degant  but  not  less  useful  practinoi.r^ 

have  treatises  of  things  in  general,  and  whose  modesty  aspires  not  to  in  id^^' | 

of  things  in  particular ;  we  have  sciences  tality  in  lyinr,  but  is  content  in  tbe  r| 

of  that  which  u,  but  none  of  that  which  ercise  of  a  daily  and  hourly  produc  | 

tf  not.    It  grieves  me  to  the  soul,  re-  of  '  false  facts ;'  nor  of  the  ? ender» 

fleeting  on  the  multitude  of  benighted  all  kinds  of  quackeries,  noted  for  ^^ 

practitioners  of  this  unvalued,  inestima-  lying ;  nor  of  demairogical  liars  em  n^ 

ole,  indispensable,  immeasureable,  un-  who  practice  the  difficult  and  booor. 

eonfineable,  pragooatical,  imperfectable,  art  ox  corrupting  the  corrapt,  and  det> 

bish-political ;  auctorial,  pictorial ;  fan-  ing  that  which  loves  to  be  deceived 

eiful,  pleasant,  pliant,  pretty,  pet  <  sci-  *'  1  say,  reflecting  upon  all  this.  1  j 

ence  of  that  which  is  not,'  or  of  the  not  without  hopes  of  seeinc  this  vo.  t 

false,  should  have  had  no  critical  exposi-  and  that  no  less  remarkable  one  it ' 

tion ;  bating  a  few  precepts  of  my  Lord  Universal  Liar,  reckoned  amonf  ti^ 

Bacon,  (whose  universal  genius  did  not  which  every  gentleman  should  hav« 

£ul  to  touch  the  confines  of  this  art,)  and  his  library." 


CHAPTER  JUX. 

8L1.WKB1IBBBG's  mrSBHAL  EXFBDinOII.      DBMOROIIABCT. 

I  have  often  had  it  in  mind  to  give  you  of  a  snake,  lying  one  undtf  the  c  - 

some  account  of  Slawkenberg's  £zpedi-  Beginning  for  example,  with  a  z- 

tion  to  the  Nether  Regions,  and  of  the  when  it  casts  its  analogon  it  becor^^ 

wonderful  things  he  saw  there.    I  should  beetle ;  the  soul  of  the  beetle,  ^louc 

long  affo  have  given  the  world  a  transla-  its  anaJogon,  (i.  e.  its  carabaceooe  t^' 

tion  of  that  surprising  Expedition,  had  or  body,)  becomes  a  butterfly;  tb^  - 

it  not  been  for  an  untoward  circumstance,  terfly,  by  a  similar  process  takes  on 

which  was,  namely,  the  difficulty  I  found  figure  of  a  bird  ;  the  bird  of  a  ra 

in  coming  at  the  true  meaning  of  the  the  rabbit  of  a  dog ;  the  dog  of  a 

original.     For   you  must  know,  that  key ;  the  monkey  of  a  cariD ;  the  c 

Slawkenberg  is  the  inventor  of  a  new  of  a  negro ;  the  negro  of  a  ma" 

and   wonderful   method  of   conveying  same  soul,  observe  you,  remaios  in 

ideas,  which  for  want  of  a  better  word,  series  from  the  first ;  and  if  yon  rew 

1  will  call  the ^ymMteo/ method ;  though  on  any  other  imroortelity  thaa  tbi:=. 

that  word  expresses  but  the  half  of  what  are  no  Slawkenbeigian.    It  awsi  k 

it  should.    To  understand  this  method,  served  that  this  hypothesis  does  noi 

yon  have  only  to  know,  that  nature  and  mit  of  making  that  vulgar  dutinctio 

%»  world  were  originally  composed  out  tween  the  human  and  the  aainal  toi. 

f  analogous,  which  are  like  the  skins  which  my  friend  Ptolol  is  so  ab^H 


ir 
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longbing  iU  nmn,  but  witb  tba  detaeliBwiit  of 
i«s,  or  nhat  promoted  spiiit  (ram  its  caw,  Ibe  bi 
q]  of  a  grab    tht  tjtiem  of  innsible,  or  of  spiri 

ebndjrofa  tfaioga  bfgiss.    Tfae  numbttof  raoki 

parpows  be-  gnAt*  of^Tisible  fonna  ia  exactly  I 

oij — thai  ia  bat  that  of  inviaible  is  iofinite. 
7hereaa,  bj        NerertbeleM,  of  th«M  spiritoftl  on 

be  took  ont  then  are  two  kinda,  the  wicked  and 

Idle  am,  or  good  ;  tbeit  giadca  are  markail  by 

Ibe   Dnman  uoiaber  of  inferior  orders  which  1 

id  bj  Difiiw  embrace  or  goTem.    Bot  the  order  of 

Dsin^  a  hn-  native  or  wicked  bodIs  ia  leren 

IT  its  mstru-  none  are  saperior  to  man,  and  none 

I  a  very  dry  inferior  to  atoms.    Thns,  there  are  i 

dited    to  the  ils  of  all  degrsea,  from  partidea  of 

ese  monoirs  and  gniba,  ap  to  lions,  apea,  caiibs, : 

faink  are  in  men.    For  the  prewot  lei  ns  epeak  o 

memoirs  at  ol  the  negative  or  evil  kind. 
UDon  plaeaa        Now,  as  to  these,  Ihey  are  divided 

kenbeift ; —  to  five  ranka,  or  orden ;  of  which 

levertbeleaa,  lowest   occupy  the  inferior  Hades, 

od  Opinioo*  Tartams,  and  the  highest  flit  to  and 
over  the  earth  and  other  planets.    W 

be  compar-  the  subdivisions  of  these  five  orders 

of  which  is  need  not  jnat  now  concern  ourselv 

t  one  it  con-  enongh  that  they  correspond  with  thi 

antainad ;  a  of  the  animals  and  men  on  the  <uth  i 

ler  it,  very  other  planets;  for Slawkeu berg declar 

apprehend  and  I  cannot  deny,  that  the  planeta . 

LSI    dissolve  inhabited. 

and  peime-        Now  the  gist  of  all  tbia  is,  that  Sla 

WW  intotbe  kenberr,  bj  a  happy  fate,  discoverei 

slant  every-  melbodof  intercommunication  with  thi 

a  when  one  spiritual  beings,  and  came  to  a  [wrl 

nbingthatia  knowledge  of  their  charsclers,  boaine 

inceUanaa  eB,and  modes  of  life;  nay,  ha  kno 

IbstrtweoB-  their  names,  and  can  at  any  moment  ] 

iimanabir&  himself  in  commnaicaiion  with  the  r 

lo  imagine  a  calliesi  devil  of  them  all.    Have  patiei 

ling,  no  leaa  with  me.  1  mv  again,  and  by  the  lo* 

iter  is  abao-  bear  you,  and  by  my  respect  for  this  i 

B  soul ;  and  mortal  sage,  I  protest,  vow,  and  p 

,  or  atomic  mise,  as  1  am  a  true  Slawkenbergii 

Mps,  under  yon  shall  bearthe  whole  secret ;  so  co 


etable  mon>  plete,  yon  may  be  able,  with  but  i 
Jieir  con-  little  exertion,  to  accomplish  as  macki 
good  eon-    any  seer  or  wizard  coula  desire,  wiib 


irooma   and  the  least  fear  of  being  bambooiled  by 

(  promotion  over  active  fancy. 

)  grades,  up  Haviag  liret  rteolved  ^oorself  into 

D.  finitude,  letting  imagination  be  to  aei 

it  if  yon  de-  as  greatest  is  to  least,  stick  a  pin  in 

to  be  in  the  toe  of  your  slipper  and  fix  your  e^es  i 

te.    For  all  on  it  Tor  two  hours  without  slirrini 

otitive ;  in-  muscle.    It  is  necessary  lo  have  lal 

eeoff  or  de-  nothing  inwardly  but  vegetables  and  t 

tot  fortunate  tei  for  three  months  previously,  the  cH 

'ilh  a  child-  of  that  diet  being  to  weaken  the  aoii 

is  set  before  and  excite  the  apiiitu&l  functions,  ii 
very  snrjitiaiiig  manner.    The  thing  n 

Dga  ends  in  beat  be  done  ia  an  eaay-chait,  beun 
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M«pCOal  fire«  faaTiag  first  locked  the  docM* ;  tips  of  your  fingers  yoa  may  $ee  throvgh 

or  better  stiU,  between  two  and  five  in  any  hypocrite's  derices ;  nay,  penetrate 

tke  rooming,  after  a  rigilant  meditation  the  seven-fold  shield  of  sanctimony,  and 

on  the  sacT^  numbers.    Let  the  pin  be  through  a  philosophical  and  pious  dis- 

nearly  erect,  with  a  slight  inclination  guise  detect  the  atheist  and  me  charla- 

toward  the  west    At  the  end  of  the  first  tan  ?    Pleasant  little  Brigo  can  whip  of 

kour,  you  will  see  the  head  of  the  pin  the  roofs  of  houses  in  a  twinkling !    He 

ilouble  and  treble  itself;    by-and-bye,  is  your  true  cUunroyant ;  he  can  see  into 

sparkles  and  beams  of  magnetic  influence  the  middle  of  most  mill-stones  and  take 

will  appear  to  stream  from  it  towards  his  pretty  little  oath  there  is  nothing 

your  nose.    Soon  an  arc  of  light  will  there  but  a  grit  or  a  flaw.    Tnist  the 

construct  itself  between  the  head  of  the  derilkin !  ham  he  not  an  eye? 
pin  and  the  tip  of  your  nose,  like  the        Slawkenberg  saw  Cssar  die  in  the 

arc  between  the  points  of  the  calorimo-  capital,  and  soon  after  witnessed  with 

tor ;  this  will  enlarge  and  sparkle,  and  equal  distinctness  a  g^reat  fire  that  is  to 

finally  break   into  flashes   and   disap-  happen  at  London  in  the  vear  1900.  But 

pear;  leaving  a  burr  of  blue  lijght  on  that  is  a  mere   bagatelle  to  what  he 

the  tip  of  your  nose,  with  which  you  heard  f  for  when  Bildog  entered  the  left 

nay  retire  to  your  bed,  with  no  appre-  yentricle,  then  was  the  creaking  of  Ne« 

bension  of  setting  fire  to  your  curtains.  buchadnezzar's  shoes  quite  audible.    He 

Now,  to  tell  you  the  troth,  and  to  beard  a  Quaker  swear  ^t  his  hoceet 
speak  soberly,  the  d — ^1  is  in  this  burr,  though  no  man  else  did ;  he  heard  a  iim 
as  you  will  discorer ;  for  instead  of  fall-  believer  whisper  a  doubt,  though  no  wmm 
ing  asleep,  no  sooner  are  you  well  else  did ;  he  heard  a  smart  scholar  con- 
snogged  in  the  sheets,  when  lo !  Brigo  fees  ignorance,  thongh  no  man  else  did ; 
and  Honoklomen,  the  soft*skinned  Kran-  but  this  was  chips  and  straw  to  what  he 
kogon  and  little  Bildog,  whose  voice  is  heard  Thomas  Carlyle  say  to  himself 
like  the  creaking  of  wheels,  will  wait  about  orthodoxy  and  the  Scriptnte  Mim- 
«pon  you.  Listen  to  Totsvanim,  give  des,  which  no  man  else  did ;  nay,  he 
ear  to  Sapligotag,  mincing  spirits !  how  heard  Premier  Guizot  say  the  oddest 
^y  play !  Brigo  will  talk  through  your  things  about  Protestantism,  which  it 
elbow,  Krankogon  through  your  sacrum  $  were  a  shame  to  repeat ;  but  if  I  were  lo 
Bildog  will  dance  on  jrour  glandula  tell  you  all  that  he  heard,  tiwre  were  no 
pinealts,  and  go  a  swimming  in  water  of  end  to  the  telling. 
the  posterior  ventricles.  Totsvanim  will  Soft-skinned  Mmkogon  sitting  at  the 
iifkh  your  cerebellum,  and  play  a  tune  root  of  the  cerebellie  tree  gave  a  nicety 
on  the  cords  of  your  xaiuapuiv,  of  touch ;  then  did  Sbwkenberr,  says 

Brigo  appearing  in  the  ventricle  of  the  be,  **  tooch  the  edge  of  the  worid  where 

septum  makes  all  things  of  a  green  color;  Nothing  begins."    ••  I  felt  the  spinning 

knocking  on  the  septum  with  his  wand,  of  the  globe,  and  its  motion ;  1  felt  the 

be  canseth  flashes  of  green  light  to  flow  son  rise  and  the  waters  flow ;  nay,  aa  I 

through  the  body ;  then  can  a  man  see  live,  I  felt  the  rise  and  fall  of  stocks,  and 

as  well  with  his  heels  as  with  his  eyes,  the  flow  of  specie  in  the  market ;  then 

If  I  were  to  tell  you  all  that  Brigo  can  was  no  motion  that  I  did  not  feel,  not 

make  you  see  when  he  tickles  your  sep-  excepting  the  down-slide  of  radicalisn* 

tum,  it  were  a  trial  of  your  faith.    Dare  the  back-slide  of  the  chureh,  the  alip-«p 

I  say  that  the  back  of  your  hand  shall  of  republics,  and  the  onwaid  surge  of 

be  as  visual  as  yoor  eye,  and  with  the  tyranny." 


Mttfer  Anire't  SrteutUm. 


B,    ANDRE'S    EXECUTION. 

■GTxm's  <nu.BACTBB  FOB  mntunrrr  vmitcATED. 

:b  Bvery  gene-  sUntial  fiicta,  lead  to  eoncluBions  as 

itf .     Ciream>  tirely  fallacions,  as  if  the  mun  facts  1 

rlooked  at  the  been  incorrectlv  recorded.    Nor  ia  tli 

nj  of  memor-  aBything  in  this  to  contiavsne  the  c 

!  to  tiw  main  rent  character  of  history.      All  nati' 

way  upon  the  took  with  critical  nicetj  upon  the  nati 

.  important  to  ity  and  credilrility  of  history  recorded 

Uive.  writers  whose  sympathies,  prejudice) 

erican  rercdn-  education  and  of  uiougiht — whose  j 

as  well  as  in  ference  of  coantrv — aversions  of  pcdil 

es  the  watch-  and  religion— anS  whose  party  siimi 

y    American,  ties,  maj  overtialancc  the  jndgmnnt  i 

of  kindred  to  control    the  pen.      We   may  trace 

',  braving  the  efibetsof  Mr.  Adolphns' deceptive  hist 

L,  embarked  in  apon  the  mind  of  the  present  geneiat 

Uion  of  tbmr  in  Great  Britain,  in  the  eaffemeas  n 

ablishment  of  which  the  event  of  Major  Andifc's  e 

le   of   liberty,  cation  is  seized,  to  disparage  the  m( 

wociated  with  character  of  General  Wasnington,  i 

ntisted  hy  un-  to  cast  a  cloud  over  his  spotless  fai 

ountry   mb   a  Dr.   Basset,  in  vol,   iii.   c.  xxv.   of 

iphl  not  to  be  hiatDry  of   George    III.,   remarks   t 

tion  of  peivo-  Andrfa,  Adjatant  General  of  the  Brjl 

osion  of  being  army,  and  aid-de-camp  of  Sir  Hei 

egotism.     Be-  Clinton,  the  Commander  of  the  Brit 

iifer  the  facts  troops  then  occupying  New  York,  "■ 

>phe  of  Major  sible  that  in  war  stratagem  is  less  nM 

per  succinctly  sary  than  military  prowess,  could  I 

inclish  vrriters  nothin?  in  the  employment  aaelgnet 

icli  we  shall  him  which  was  inconsistent  with 

in  which  the  character  of  a  nllant  addier."    Tht 

ud  the  eSbita  fore.etimoWed  oy  his  loyahyandpatr 

an  impreesion  ism,  he  entered    boldly  into   a  sdic 

ter  of  General  which  be  conceived  woold  redound 
the  glory  of  the  British  anna,  the  stti 

ailej  barrister,  gatiou  of  the  American  Colonies,  and 

of  distitietion,  gratification  of  his  own  ambition. 
mtinuation  of        To    avoid   anspicion   and   facilil 

ry  of  Eneland,  treachery,  the  Vnlture  sloop  of  war  5 

eorge  111.    In  stationed  near   the  post  of  AnxM, 

ire,  trial,  and  West  Point     Andtfc  embarked  OB  bo 

i,  he  entirely  the  sloop  of  war  on  the  31st  Sept.,  11 

[  that   Major  and  in  the  night  of  that  day  was  o 

ication  to  the  veyed  In  a  boat  to  the  beach  where 

respited  upon  met  the  traitor  Arnold,  and  with  whom 

lie  execution.  4pent  the  ni^t  in  planning  their  fut 

I    accused   of  operations.     Uaylignt  approached  bel 

ay  be  accused  the   work  of  darluiess   was  coroptel 

he  tnitb,  and  Andri  therefore,  was  concealed  dur 

doring  to  the  the  day  at  a  place  within  the  Amerii 

vlng  upon  the  lines,  with  the  view  of  rvtuming  to 

r  an  errooeona  Vulture  at  night     It  was  here  vmt 

inhonwnity.  tiwson  was  npened  for  final  exeent 

Mtaat  dnsnn^  hj  furniafaing  Andri  with  plana  of 


aM  lllt^for  AmMU  JEzMvrtoi.  [April, 

fintrest,  stieiifftli  of  the  forces  in  garri-  ted  in  complianee  with  his  own  applictf 
■on,  the  most  nivorable  points  of  attack,  tion  to  the  comniander4n-chief.  A  most 
and  the  disposition  Arnold  would  make  material  circumstance,  to  show  that  so  ftr 
of  the  troops  under  his  command,  the  from  inhumanity,  every  opportunity  was 
most  effectually  to  ensure  the  total  de-  afforded  to  Andr&,  even  mu  his  convio- 
struction  or  capitulation  of  the  Amen-  tion,  to  ejqness  his  views,— as  well  aa 
can  army.  Unrortunateiy  for  Andr^,  hut  for  the  deliberate  consideration  (^GSeneral 
most  providential  for  the  Americans,  the  Washington,  aided  by  the  advice  of  the 
Vulture  was  compelled,  bv  an  artillery  general  officers  of  the  American  army 
fire  onened  upon  her  by  the  Americans  comprising  the  court  martial, 
from  tne  shore,  to  abandon  her  positicm  Pure  motives,  incfeed !  The  motives  of 
and  remove  further  down  the  river,  a  spy  cannot  be  mistaken.  He  is  one  who 
Andr^*8  retreat  by  water  was  thus  cut  secretly,  and  steadfiurtly,  and  disguise* 
off.  Passports,  in  the  fictitious  name  of  f  ull v,  in  the  darkness  of  night,  as  well  as 
AderMMi,  were  granted  to  him  by  Arnold,  in  tne  lightof  cbiy,luriE8  awMitthe  camps 
a  change  of  apparel,  and  country  equi^  or  fintifications  of  an  enemy  to  gain  in- 
nents  provideo,  to  disguise  Andre  for  his  formation,  in  an  unsoldier  hke-manner,ibr 
contemplaled  journey,  by  land,  to  the  the  guidance  and  advantage  of  his  em- 
head-quarters  of  the  British  Army,  ptoyers.    In  the  treachery  of  his  designs 

Dr.  Basset  affirms  in  the  most  uneqni-  ne  difiers  from  an  open,  manly  enemy, 

vocal  manner,  ^'that  the  onty  evidence  of  who  boldly  and  courageously  reconnoitrsa 

the  hd  of  Andr&'s  bein^  a  spy,  was  his  the  position,  force,  batteries,  and  fortifi* 

own  admission;"  was  it  no  evidence,  cations  ofan  enemy,  and  fearlessly  ezpoa* 

his  being  taken  in  a  disguised  habit  ?  es  himself  to  the  assauks  of  his  advec^ 

was  it  no  evidence  of  his  beintf  a  spy  sary  and  the  perilous  chances  of  war. 
that  the  documents  furnished  him  by       A  spy  divests  himself  of  the  hooonble 

Arnold   were  found   concealed  in  his  character  of  a  sddier— throws  himself 

boots  ?  was  it  no  evidence,  that  he  offered  without  the  pale  of  national  kw-nlevofeea 

bribes,  even  the  highest  reward  his  cap-  himself  to  the  commission  of  crimes  whicli 

tofs  could  name,  m  permission  to  pro-  societv  cannot  pardon    and  draws  upon 

eeed  on  his  journey  to  New  York  ?  was  himself  the  highest  penalties  which  cam 

it  no  evidence  that  he  caused  an  express  be  inflicted  by  anv  human  tribunaL    In 

to  be  dinatched  to  the  traitor  Arnold  ap-  the  judgment  of  intemational  law  he  is 

prising  Dim  of  his  arrest?  was  it  no  an  outmt,  an  enemy  to  the  human  imoe 

evidence  that  in   consequence  of  this  ^^outteriy  deitituteof  onrtt^qf  ino^nes, 

eommunicatioa  Amokl  nuule  his  imme*  that  his  dark  and  treacherous  heart  e»> 

diate    escape    to   the   enemy  7    what  dangers  the  peace  of  society,  and  ooa* 

business  comd  a  British  officer  have  with  spires  to  dissolve  the  hoods  which  hM 

Arnold  if  the  spvship  and  the  traitorship  together  the  commonwealth  of  nationa, 

were  not  mutual  ?    Aadrk  admitted  what  aM  therefore  demands  by  the  eonenrvBOt 

he  ooukl  not  deny.    This  admission  was  sanction  of  all  nations,  that  his  career 

an  unnecessary  confirmation  of  the  most  should  be  abridged  by  the  forfeitars  of  hia 

ooodusive   evidence  against  him,  and  life. 

formed  no  part  of  the  ground  of  his  con-       As  supreme  judge  in  military  oases, 

demnation.  CSeneral  Washington  undooblediv  held 

But  continues  Dr.  Basset,**  his,  Andre's,  the  power  to  confirm  or  absolve  the  wr- 

delaration  of  pun  molives  ought  to  have  diet  of  condemnation  pronooneed  by  the 

been  admitted  by  the  court  in  his  fiivor.  court 

Such   relentless  inhuman  rigor   could       But  is  there  a  man  so  bHnd  as  not  to 

answer  no  purpose  of  policy,  as  it  cer-  seethedegr^gationofpowerinoonfouiMl- 

taiidy  neither  enhancea  his  rWashingw  ing  virtue  and  vice?    so  deaf  as  not  to 

tan's;  character  nor  forwardeo  the  inter-  hear  the  burst  of  indignation  whicb  fol* 

•sts  of  the  Americans.    It  was  evidenUy  lows  an  unequal  adnunistration  of  jua* 

an  eflEbrt  of  revenge  which  failed  in  its  tice  t    so  insensible  as  not  to  perceivtt 

obfect  Thedeath«Andr^,  which  Wash-  that  the  public  safety  compds  the  exeen* 

ington  couki  easily  have  prevented  will  tion  of  |mUie  law  ?  and  so  destitute  of 

certainly  in  future  aces  be  regarded  asa  intoUigenoe  as  not  to  know  that  between 

dark  spot  on  the  briAt  character  of  the  the  restraints  of  law  and  universal  aaaiw 

American  GeneraL*^  dqr,  there  is  but  a  single  step  7 

This  historian,  as  w^  as  Adolphns,       Andr^,  without  compensation,  would 

snpprosses  the  feet  that  AnM  was  usspi-  have  washed  his  hands  in  the  bkml  of  ov 


Vtalm^omU  Charhcttr  FtMfiealW. 


Abeibad.iiat    utakiiigthed , ,_, 

tiMi  of  mtioif  londl7  in  confinnatiiHi  of  the  Bntfaor*! 

9."    We  waj  MKtiDienta,  m  if  it  bad  origiiitJIj'  been 

bamtiil^  ukI  the  raviewer'a  own.     The  motiTe  mmI 

Adri,  bnl  w«  dMlgn  tre  loo  af^wmit  to  tdmit  at  ft 

til  MiiteiKe.  doaMthMhefeltaMeretplMaiuein  w 

ig    inatancea  loetiog  a  paHan  from  the  wart  nndar 

ical  tnith  by  review,  agieeable  to  hii  ta«to,  and  then 


od.  The  cbuacter  of  General  Waahing- 

\y  Reriew  of  ton  far  valor,  wiadom,  and  hnnuuiitj,  u 
ttcle  upon  th«  too  well  defined,  and  too  generaUy  ra- 
cognited  in  Europe,  to  be  nccesBfullj 


pamedi 


iled.    Bat  if  the  chaive  of 
be  faetODed  upon  him  by  en    , 
d  opon    lineatiaiu  and  inaMiom  attacks,  the' 
"The    "  


reer  of  judge    can  be  faetODed  upon  him  by  cnfty  d^ 


ISM.    "  IV  lignant  pawiona  of  baMi%  nny  be  m- 

Hr-Horlvale,  tified,  and  tbe  parity  of  chaiacter  wBch 

'  is  in  the  life  atkinw  the  founder  of  a  mirii^  empire, 

thatofAndri  tarnished.    It  may  therefore  be  proper  to 

D,  and  that  of  look  a  little  more  cloaely  into  the  &cta 

life  of  Bona-  and  circamrtaDceeof  thecase.and  toex* 

^h  the  reader  amine  the  practice  of  the  Btitiah  army  it- 

lOTwithmoet  eelf,  to  eee  bow  far  that  corraepooda  with 

n  the  Tien  to  tbe  prindplea  now  adrocated  by  fiB  a>- 

inicter  of  his  emies  of  General  Waahington. 
imagine  that        From  the  hiitorical  nurMiTea  of  Ed- 

genueman  of  |jiab  wrilere,  and  the  conmenta  of  r^ 

iu  palsied  by  viewa  on  tiiiaanbiect,ttw  people  of  Great 

ce  in  juxtapo-  Britain  receive  their  impreeaumi.    Tbe 

I  disaunilar  in  moltitnde  follow  in  the  trail  of  ptqmlar 

med  of  Judge  opinion,  and  bave  none  of  their  own. 

ral  Waslung-  Tbey  might  as  well  be  without  mind, 

women,  coo-  and  witboat  sight,  for  anght  of  any  good 

__i .t_.=__.j(jj  jIj^ijj  ftoraihe ' ' 


-tbe  mthleea  On  tbe  4th  Jnly,  189fi,  in  compliance 

Engbein    by  with  an  invitatiaa  from  General  Ia  Fay. 

don  of  Hsjor  ette,I  waited  npon  him  at  his  bonae,Rne 

nd  convicted  D'Angoo,  in  Paris.  We  were  akae  in  hi* 

.  Morivale  aa  private  apartments.    In  the  course  of  an 
Interview  of  more  than  an  hour,  I  em- 

linhmnanity,  braced  tbe  oppottnnity  of  introduciiv  tbe 

lorivale,  iseo  aabject  of  the  trial  of  Major  Andrt,  by 

itntallv  looks  remarking  that,  if  my  memory  was  cot<^ 

imnnii  of  eX'  lect,  be  was  one  of  the  genml  (Acen 

ichari^sa{v  wbo  composed  the   cowtpmnrtial  upon 

informed  res-  the  trial  of  that  officer.     He  replied, 

imutancee  oi  "that  be  was,  and  that  all  tbe  general 

r  that  be  wo  cffieers  of  the  snny  there  present,  were 

iniona  origin-  membere  r£  tbe  court  :'*  a  fact  of  which 

loftbetimes,  I  was  not   before   aware.     "That    it 

n  him  aa  the  was  a  painful  du^,  in  considentioQ  of 

'  a  character  the   gsllsntrv  and  aceomplithments  of 

ler  rosgnani'  that  officer,  bat  the  court  was  impelled, 

pirit  to  emu-  not  only  by  the  rales  of  war,   but   by 

If   exonerate  the  example  of  the  British  army  itself,  in 

partici^oa  the  execution  of  Captain  Hale  on  Long 

IS  gratuitous  Island,  for  a  sinuhu*  oSbnce,  to  pass  a 

nluioe,  ftfiei  like  judgment." 
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1  asked  him   if  he  remembered  the  obligation,  was  about  to  delireT  that  hn- 

fact  of  MajorAndr^'s  respite  ?     He  re-  portant  post  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

plied,  "  perfectly,"  but  could  not  exactly  "  Such  an  event  roust  have  Riven  ib« 

recollect  for  how  long  a  time,  but  thought  American  cause  a  deadly  wound,  if  not  t 

for  two  or  three  days.     I  had  Mr.  Adol-  fatal  stab.     Happiy  the  Treason  has  been 

phus'  History  of  Ingland  in  my  view,  ^^^^^f^^^ti^^^, 

and  was  desirous  of  conrecting  an  unfa-  cumstances  which  led  to  it.  afford*  the 

vorable    impression  which  I  conceived  most  convincing  proof  that  the  Liberties  cf 

the  suppression  of  that  fact  would  occa-  America  are  the  objects  of  Divine  Protec- 

sion  upon  the  public  mind.  tion.  At  the  same  time  that  the  T reason  liio 

My  uncle,  Ebenezer  Smith,  was  a  be  regretted,  the  General  cannot  help  coo- 
captain,  enlisted  during  the  war,  in  the  gratulating  the  Army  in  the  happy  discos- 
Massachusetts  line,  and  commanded  the  ery.  Our  Enemies  despairing  of  carryio? 
guard  appointed  to  attend  the  execution  t^^eir  point  by  force,  are  practising  eTery 
of  Major  Andr^,  on  the  1st  of  October,  ^^^  a'rt  to  effect,  by  bribery  and  con«^ 
1780.     From  him  I  received  the  particu-  ^»°"'  "^^^^  ^^«y  ^^^'l^^^  accomplish  in  i 

lars  of  Major  Andre's  person,  and  of  his  "^^^y.  ^^^^    ^^^k'  ,^°,".°"^  ".  1" '°  J* 

V  u                4.U  4.  j^        TLT    J        -u      u-  American  army  that  this  is  the  first  m- 

behavior  on  that  day.    He  describes  him  3^^^^^  ^j.  ^^^^^^  ^f  ^^^  ^-^^^  ^^^,,  ^,,y 

as  graceful  m  his  deportment,  and  intel-  ^ere  to  be  expected  from  the  nature  of  the 

ligent  in  conversation ;  but  remarked  that  dispute.     And  nothing  is  so  bright  in  or- 

the  agony  of  his  mind,  as  he  walked  the  nament  in  the  character  of  the  American 

loom,  was  most  distressing,  and  it  seem-  Soldiers,  as  their  having  been  proof  a^^inst 

ed  to  him  that  his  very  flesh  crawled  all  the  arts  and  seductions  of  an  insidioui 

uppn  his  bones.    His  respite  came  be-  enemy. 

fore  5  o'clock  on  that  day— the  time  ap-  "  Arr  old  has  made  his  escape  to  the 

pointed  for  his  execution.      The  relief  Enemy,  but  Major  Andr^.  the  Adjotiat 

from  the  painful  duty  imposed  upon  him,  General  of  the  British  Army,  who  ome 

my  uncle  remarked,  was^  of  the  hap-  ^^^^  ^^.^^  W^  '°  "^^^^"^^  ^^^  ^'^^'  " 

piest  days  of  his  life.     It  was  during  my  "^u^iTExcellency,  the  CommaDderiih 

uncle  s  presence  with  Major  Andr6  on  chief  has  arrived  at  West  Point  from  Hart- 

that  day,  that  his  servant,  on  coming  into  ford,  and  is  no  doubt  taking  proper  inei- 

the  room,  burst  into  tears,  and  was  or-  sures  to  unravel  fully  so  hellish  a  plot" 

dered  out  by  Major  Andr^.  „  „        QuARTEa«  ? 

My  father,  Major  General  David  Smith,  ,,  Oct^$t  1 7S0.     '  1 

of  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  who  served  ^,    ,       ,  ^_        *,^i             „tj 

his  countrv  durimr  the  whole  neriod  of  "The  board  of  General  OflScers  appoint 

nis  country  aunng  ine  wnoie  perioa  oi  examine  into  the  case  of  Major  Acdre 

the  war,  was,  at  the  time  of  which  I  am  have  reDorted-— 

speaking,    Bri^e    Major    in    Colonel  „  igt.^That  he  came  on  shore  from  ib« 

Chandler's  regiment,  Connecticut  Line.  Vulture,  sloop-of-war,  in  the  night  of  the 

His  camp  papers  were  preserved  in  a  re-  21  gt  of  September  last,  on  an  interriiw 

gular  camp  box,  which,  I  believe,  was  with  General  Arnold,  in  a  private  and  se* 

never  opened  from  the  close  of  the  war,  cret  manner. 

until  his  death  in  181 4.     My  father  kept  «*  2d.  That  he  changed  his  dre«  withm 

the  camp  onierly  books  for  several  years,  our  limits,  and  under  a  feigned  name  tnd 

and  fortunately  those  books  were  pre-  a  disguised  habit,  passed   our  wort'  « 

served  afler  his  decease.     The  remain-  Stony  and  Verplank's  Points,  the  ejemnj 

der  of  his  camp  papers,  letters,  &c.,  feU  f  f  the  22d  of  September  If  ^.j«;^ ''^^^^^ 

^  j«j^    ,             »          '  i\^Q  morninK  of  the  23d  of  September  liiw 

a  prey  to  carelessness  and  the  depreda.  '^^  Tarrytown,  in  a  disguised^abit,  1*^^ 

Uons  of  time,  as  most  manuscripts  do,  ^^^^  ^^  j^j^          ^^  ^^  york  and  «befl 

after  they  have  served  their  original  pur-  ^^^^en,  had  in  his  possession  several  par«f« 

pose.    He  was  present  in  the  army  when  which  contained  intelligence  for  the  en^ 

the  treason  of  Arnold  occurred,  and  I  my. 

find  recorded  in  his  own  Imndwriting  in  •*  The  board,  having  roatorely  confided 

the  orderly  book  of  1780,  the  following  these  facts,  do  also  report  to  His  Eitellfn- 

entry  :  cy  G^eneral  Washington,  that  Major  Awlre. 

.,  „         ^                   ^           ^  Adjutant  General  of  ths  British  Arm;, 

Head  Quarters,  Orange  >  oug^t  to  be  considered  as  a  spy  from  tfi* 

Town,  Sep.  2G,  1760.    $  enemy ;  and  that,  agreeable  to  the  law  21^ 

"Treason  of  the  A)lackest  dye  was  yes-  usages  of  nations,  it  is  their  opinion  w 

terday  discovered.    Greneral  Arnold,  who  ou^t  to  suflPer  death. 

-^^mmanded  at  West  Point,  lost  to  every  "The  com  mander-in -chief  directs  the  fi- 

'rnent  of  honour,  of  private  and  public  ecutioa  of  the  above  seBtenee  in  tbt  w^»^ 
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wiy,  thif  afteraooD,  at  five  o'clock,  pre-  just    But  the  manner  and  circumstancea 

*"**^'  of  his  execution  are  revolting  to  every 

"  Evening  Orders,  feeling  of  humanity,  and  repugnant  to 

**  Mijor  Andr^  ia  to  be  executed  to-nor-  overy  sentiment  of  civilization.    This  is 

tow,  it  twelve  o'clock  precisely.    A  bat-  only  one  out  of  a  countless  multitude  of 

tiUoo  of  eighty  files  from  each  wing  to  at-  outrageous  acts  perpetrated  by  the  British 

Uod  the  execuUoD  army.  But  the  American  historians  have 

im^^fTln^''*'^  ""^"tl/  *K^  T'^  wiselypassedthemover.andaUowedthem 

J:n^^ttl?htc^ur7m^:^^^^^^^^^^  l^^ada'^nL^f  Z"    ^^T.^.t^'" 

u.;^.  ti^^ 1  n         o    Vi    *  tranfiaUantic  neighbors.    After  the  lapse 

^ GelV^X S;?;"''^'^^-  i--  £-  ^^-  -"tury ;  after Z 

Ma  or  General  St.  Chi?.  E!f  ^^***''^  ^^^  5^.  ^  "^h  *°^.  '^ 

Major  General  La  Fayette.  son  to  r^ume  its  domimon,  there  lurks 

Major  General  Howe.  ^^  ^^^^  bosoms  an  ignoble  disposition  to 

Utyor  General  Steuben.  asperse  the  character  of  one  whose  viiv 

Brigadier  Geoeral  Saml.  H.  Parsons.  '"«8  "  transcend  example,"  and  whose 

Bri^ier  General  James  Clinton.  f&me  shall  live  forever. 

Brigadier  General  Henry  Knox.  There  can  be  no  controversy  with  respect 

Brigadier  General  John  Glover.  to  the  fact  that  Major  Andr<  was  captur- 

Bngadier  Geotral  John  Paterw>n.  ed  in  the  capacity  of  a  spy.    His  exec*- 

Brigadier  General  Edward  Hand.  Uon  was  rendered  imperative  by  the  rules 

^  Brigadier  Genera  John  Huntington.  of  war-by  the  sem»^mankiid-by  the 

.  Brigadier  General  John  Stark.  •«ir«/i«rio/«^*i  iirT^^r  *umMmMuu     uj  uw 

-JoHx    Lawrenc,  Judge.  Advocate  ?^?^,Z?*^5!?  i'   •  f  1^^^"*^*"^  ^5 

General "  nmversal  practice  of  belligerents— ami 

Ti                   r^       .     ,,  ,         ,  by  the  example  of  the  BritiiS  army  iteetf. 

ifc  exectuton  of  Captain  Hole,  on  Long  The  charge  of  cruelty  is  a  bold  charce, 

Xrfftni,  contrasted  with  that  of  Mt^or  inasmuch  as  it  is  equally  applicable  to 

^^^^  those  who  make  it,  as  to  those  against 

O^itain  Hale  was  a  young  man,  a  dsp  whom  it  is  made.    If  the  individual  case 

live  of  Connecticut,  a  galkmt  soldier  of  be  cruel,  the  general  sense  of  mankind 

Cokxiel  Knowhsn's  regiment,  of  religious  must  be  cruel — the  law  of  nations  most 

dwacter,  of  superior  education,  and  in  be  cruel — reason,  the  foundation  of  all 

c*ery  respect,  Qualified  to  shine  in  airas.  Iftw,  must  be  cruel— and  the  British  army 

When  broogfht  befoie  General  Howe,  for  must  be  cruel.    There  is  no  alternative 

there  does  not  •^ppeea  to  have  been  any  but  to  fall  back  upon  total  moral  and 

ftRot  martial  or  regular  trial,  he  did  not  mental  darkness — blotting  God  from  our 

ODoeeal  his  motives  for  a  moment,  but  creed,  and  man  from  our  fellowship. 

confessed  at  oooe  that  he  came  to  the  There  is  something  strikingly  siibbme 

Bntish  lioetf  to  fun  information  of  the  in  the  idea  of  a  universal  law,  of  human 

poatioo  of  the  Bntish  army,  and  so  far  as  ori^,  equally  obligatory  upon  all  nations, 

Itscticable,  of  their  future  operations,  snd  carrying  with  it  the  same  penalty ; 

usneml  Hovre,  without  a  single  day's  de>  snd  something  presumptuous  in  the  idea 

ky.  in  the  most  barbarous,  unfeeling,  and  of  any  individual,  however  exalted,  as- 

^uchristian   nuumer,  hurried  him  to  the  suming  the  authority  and  responsibility 

fUknvs  at  <nce.    His  request  to  have  a  of  abridging  that  law,  and  sanctioning  its 

clef|{yman  attend  him  in  his  last  moments  virtual  repeal  by  abolishing  its  punish- 

denied,  his  application  foir  a  Bible  rejected,  ment. 

^  letters  to  his  family  connections  dee-  General  Washington,  acting  under  the 

ttoyed :  and    the    ordinary    sympathies  sentence  of  a  court  martial  of  genera] 

wwn  lo  a  competed  murderer  utterly  officers,  and  in  the  last  act  of  confirma- 

Mffresacd.     No  marvel  that  General  La  tion,  under  their  special  advice,  gave  an 

Fayette,  in  a  view  of  those  extraordinary  august  moral  example  of  obedience  to 

oreumslances,  still  vivid  in  his  recollec-  the  law  of  nations,  perfectly  compatible 

tioa,  referred  at  ooce  to  so  inhuman  a  with  his  exalted  character,  and  thus  sos- 

twssiction.     Agreeably  to  the  laws  of  tained  its  rigour,  instead  of  weakening 

Mtioas,  and  the  piadice  of  vrar.  Captain  its  force. 

Hils's  condemnation    was  undoubtedly  J.  8. 
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GILFILLAN'S    LITERARY    PORTRAITS.' 

Wk  h*ve  no  patience  with  ttiltrwalk-    wonM  asaiKng  wder  in  the  ""epf"; 
inJ^  ItWverwS  a  favorite  amusement    vice."    It  win  these  exenwowttattber 

&r?XnorTd  we  ever  like  to  Bee  it  develop  their  V^^^f^J^^, 

practised  by  oUiers.     Dangerous  feat.  ly.    t^^^Td^^^Am^ 

We  no  interest  for  us,  except  the  inter-  on  which  tiieir  P«»  T^  V™*  'tZ 

est  of  dislike.    Not  that  we  are  remark-  >•«  bi^^oes  not  wr^te^^«^Ttey 

ably  nervous;  but  that  we  eschew  anv    "?'»' P**^ •"&"»'»? '''*^S^ 
Jmlecessary  ;«ste  of  sympatiiy.    With    ?•«?  5"^  »«^  t*"*  Jf!"'*^  f^^L  t 
the  victim  of  an  unavoidable  accident  we    hnk  of  assocadon  be?)?3"  *«  ^™ 
can  sympatiiize,  to  the  full,  and  congra-    its  being  mvisible.    W»!^^Vf 
SatHSrselve^  on  the  readiness  with    "tti«Mrfor  its  porti>U,s^my«P«^ 
which  our  kindly  feelings  are  stirred,    canvass  stut  out,  in  the  f^P**- ^ 
Tte  crushing  of  \  limb,  %  the  fall  of  a    wharves  of  Rottertam,  or  .^  «»^ 
.«S  on  ship-board,  or  by  tlfe  upsetting  of    of  Geneva ;  whUe  the  conDo.«eut^^ 
a  wagon  tl!n>ugh  the  vicious^  of  an    on  tiptoe  if  he  would  «^  »  ft^ 
TOrufy  horse  oS  a  country  road,  we  con-    even  Uie  topmost  8^"P?" '^'"^ 
mder  i  legitimate  subject  of  commiseia-    of  Uie  Scottish  fortre«.    '«'*r»r; 
tion;   but  where   danger  is  purposely    '?g  P¥«y  ?«>'«•  ^^  *«  ""^.^^ 
oourUd.  and  mishap  ensues,  we  deem    Ae  fsle  of  Man,  you  ^^^^^^ 
ourselves  cozened  out  of  whatever  pity    fleet  whisbng  round  I>««jP*JJ^^ 
we  may  feel.    If  a  tight-rope   dancer    up  the  North  ChanneU  snt  *ft«r^ 
chance  to  break  his  neck,  or  an  aeronaut    ?"« '"  J^^^g  t*^  2**^*- "^.J!!^ 
tumbles  some  thousands  of  feet  to  the    mg  on  the  edge  of  the  N«w«^«iwh^» 
earth,  and  is  picked  up  by  the  handful,    pool,  gracefully  sweep  round  '^^^ 
we  ^  chagrined  tiiat  our  nature  com-    !ng  d^st«,«.  o?  Mo«nt  Heck;  «»  to 
pels  us  to  pity  him.   When  a  man's  natn-    touching  at  Belfiwt  for  a  fitedi  «W^ 
nl  altitiiifc  does  not  serve  him  to  hang    crackers  and  pale  ^Ij.  !»*  .^<mg^ 
himself  on  a  horn  of  the  moon,  or  if  his    somewhere  about  mgWUL   Af  J*^ 
legs  are  not  long  enough  to  allow  of  his    own  tastes,  we  hke  to  kno* '^"'^ '°f 
persomiting  tiie  ApoUo  of  Rhodes,  we    route  which  a  writer  ">tendstobtvH. 
^not  pereeive  anrgood  reason  why  he    before  we  trust  ourselves  w  his  cai^l- 
is  caUeTupon  to  ao  either.    A  pai^  of   or  pledge  onrselveato  acc«npttyh.B^ 
•tilto.  it  is  true,  may  enable  him  to  sue-    the  next  inn ;  for  who  wanU  «<>"»»»  ™ 
ceed  in  both ;  but  what  if  he  does  not    entire  circuit  of  a  countrjr,  »>««?»«■ 
know  how  to  balance  tiiem  ?  wcise,  when  one  is  longmg  f«  »?!^' 

There  are  writers  of  a  certain  class,  and  the  Uvem  signiwrt  is  m  m^ 
who  are  never  so  much  at  home  as  when  distinct  view  t  It  may  be  thit  w  F 
abroad  in  the  regions  of  episode.  De-  too  much  to  mere  ammal  .«Ml«|A  "^ 
lighting  in  freedom,  no  sooner  are  they  give  too  little  ptay  to  the  •P«"«' P»J  ", 
through  tiie  gateway  of  Uieir  exordium,  our  nature ;  but  we  are  «>«»g«JL^  "i 
than, like  unfettered  colte,  they  leap  into  progressing  in  sUait  lines;  and*ate'^ 
foreign  enclosures,  and  nibble  whatever  deviations,  whether  on  «»»  «  W/, 
comes  in  tiieir  way :  although  it  be  not  true  sportsman  dways  «•"»»  "^'2; 
half  so  good  as  the  pasture  they  at  first  off  the  track  of  a  hare,  lest  he  shoiiKi  ?^- 
entered.  To  be  sure,  at  times,  they  re-  bewildered;  since  Ae  *»" '[^.r' 
turn,  but  only  for  a  moment,  and  then  where  and  ends  nowhere.  "» «*  T: 
are  off  again,  Uie  reader  scarcely  knows  hare-brained  writers,  if  you  w«'*V 
where.  A  betiirothed  coquette  is  a  forf  him,  makes  tiie  same  bewiMerof* 
to  Uiem.  The  tiieme  in  hand  U  used  yon  ever  chance  to  find  h»  «?»'  'L 
amply  as  a  point  of  departure ;  and  tiiey  not  dirongh  any  fault  of  i»»;  for  w  »" 
take  good  care  to  keep  their  "  whither  as  many  turns  and  windings,  m*"'' 
bound"  as   discreeUy  hidden  as  they    many  right  anglee  and  mdeseniu^ 

•  Sketches  of  Modem  Literature  and  Eminent  Utennr  Men,  (beiiw  a  Gdl«T  ''^'"3 
PoTtniia.)  byGeorse  Gilfillan.  Reprinted  entire  from  the  London  ediuon.  IJewIo»«" 
ftiiiadetphia :  Aflptetooa.   IMS.    One  volom*.  Umo.  pp.  <»• 
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liafifstnnpof  that  we  ever  htppsned  npoa.  No)e«pii 
iterttriveafbr  bm magniflceM R>r him.  Had  be  power 
IsinDbtainiiif  eqoal  to  hit  with,  he  wonld  iwim  the 
we  exclaim;  HeUesponl,  and,  withoirt  t&kiiig  breath, 
ent  of  weak-  hurry  up  ti)eIoftie«  peak  of  the  Olfmpiu, 
oatuial  parte,  and  then,  at  a  boinul,  clettr  half  the  conn- 
jtue,  which  IB  triefloftheOrient,aDdBli^t  on  the  snows 
iai  craft.  Oo  that  gird  the  mountaini  of  the  moon: 
t,  whatever  it  and  thie,  for  panime  merely,  while  mak- 
-itricken  thy  ing apromeinde  from  the  T^illeriea  to 
I  thy  dmnght,  the  P»ce  de  Vendome.  When  we  took 
antomime  and  up  his  book,  and  traced  him  throneb  the 
make  theeno  sketch  of  Jefftej,  we  rather  liked  him; 
Ih)d  canit  nv  but  after  bearing  with  his  "  soplioniorie*" 
for  we  mncn  to  the  iketefa  of  Coleridse,  we  loet  all  pa- 
f  the  aquatic  tience,  and  wrote  him  aowa  an  ass.  Yes, 
jberish  of  thy  poor  Dogberry  had  not  half  done  iuatice 
hinkest,  very  to  himwlf  had  he  been  George  GltAllan. 
rd  upon  tbee.  Not  that  this  same  writer  haa  not  a  cod- 
Too  hard!  eiderable  share  of  a  certain  sort  of  gmini, 
lee  tbe  moiety  as  we  shall  hereafter  show,  yet  so  vain 
Thon  setteflt  is  ho  and  protruiire,  that  it  reqairea  a 


leaat  build  thy  the  balance  of  our  judgment.    We  c 

[8  and  qnietly  very  readily  pardon  ftnlts  in  one  writer, 

[i,donotmake  tint  in  anutbervex  ns  exeessively.    The 

lattiny  thing,  robin-notes  and  sacking'fig  aqaeakinge, 

froat,  vrithout  with  which  a  hnrdy-gnrdj  player  intel^ 

9  straw  to  the  lards  tbe  tnnee  of  tua  instniment,  are  I^ 

the    spring-  no  means  p^atly  ont  of  character ;  bnt 

iion  owes!  a  oarely  no  viotiDcelUst  wonld  ventnre  the 

rm  it    Thon  same  accompaniment  in  fnll  orchestra. 

-         .    „  "f 

thoQ^  it  be  JDgglery  and  le^tdemain,  while  engaged 

^'  art  of  wren-  upon  a  refined  literary  or  icien^ fie  theme ; 

thon  wilt,  hot  whether  tboee  tricks  are  intrinBically  ri- 

readera    will  diculons,  or  onlv  made  so  br  the  time 

tnll  materials  and  place  In  which  they  are  introduced. 
[  then  chatter,         Tne  aCyle  of  a  writer  is  always  indica- 

thon  hart  no  tiveof  his  general  habits  of  mind.    If  a 

own  sake,  at  man  is  eggregiousl^  vain,  his  pen  catches 

enoardt  ptaj ;  the  diaeaee.     Vaniqr  ia  never  at  a  loss 

hop  abont  the  for  a  safely-valve  of  some  kind,  through 

B  the  molber-  which  to  puff,  and  whizi,  and  stream  ont, 

bng  Bights  to  between  aomebody's  vision  and  the  sun. 

s,  or  op  to  the  If  Mr.  GilSllan  were  a  writing-master, 

ion  art  bnsy.  we  coald,with  tolerable  certainly  rely  on 

>a^  bnilding  an  extra  flonrisb,  lambent  about  the  cft> 

here,  and  we  pitals  of  every  line.    Were  he  a  singer, 

IB  do  we  apes-  each  bar  wonld  contain  same  pretty  va- 

ort,  who,  with  riation:  or  a  public  speaker,  yon  wonld 

and  yon,  di«-  find  lulf  the  known  worid  laid  under  con- 

tbe  legitimate  tributi<»i  to  illnstrate  hia  favorite  hobby. 

B  of.  Indeed,  we  have  so  exalted  a  nation  of 

td  the  largeM  faia  peculiar  tendency,  that  we  imagine 

temperament,  if  he  were  called  npm  in  America,  to  fl- 

lilfilbn  is  tbe  Eure  as  an   orator  on   tbe  "  glitfions 
'onrtb,"  or  wtm  to  diicaot  od  peue  b*- 
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lore  tn  andience  ci  Friends,  lie  would  his  palettes  and  white  ffofmnm,  ^nd 

ransack  the  whole  pile  of  ancient  and  flounsh  his  sword  ahoat,  with  toe  air  of 

and  medieval  lore  for  parallel  views  and  a  Wellington.     He  was  a  little  man, 

pointed  apothegps ;  and  were  the  select  hardly  laraer  than  he  oi  the  nursery 

men  to  honor  his  disquisition  with  print,  rh^me,  whom,  in  a  pint-pot,  his  wife  im- 

we  should  feel  some  surprise  not  to  find  prisoned  for  some  flagrant  misdemeanor, 

the  mar^   loaded  with  references    in  Our  captain  was,  indeed  a  very  little 

Gieek,   I^tin,  Ctiinese,   and,    perhaps,  man;  his  head — hat,  feather,  and  all-*- 

South  African.    He  is  only  an  essayist,  scarcely  reaching  up  to  the  shoulders  of  his 

at  this  present,  and  must  seek  some  other  company ;  and  he  had  such  a  diminutive, 

mode  of  gratifvinff  his  relish  for  display.  squeiBJcing  voice,  that  it  could  scarcely  be 

We  should  be  doing  our  writer  mani-  heard  from  one  end  of  a  bayonet  to  the 
fest  injustice,  however,  if  we  charged  him  other ;  vet,  by  constant  practice,  he  had 
with  what  is  termed  pedantry ;  for,  what-  succeeded  in  getting  up  quite  a  passable 
ever  may  be  his  classical  acquirements,  gruffness  for  the  usual  words  of  oom- 
it  is  not  for  any  boastful  show  of  learning  mand  on  ^  training  days,"  but  even  then 
that  we  find  fault  with  him.  He  chooses  it  would  not  do  to  rise  into  a  very  loud 
a  narrower  field,  that  of  English  litera-  tone ;  for,  as  sure  as  he  did,  up  would  go 
ture,  from  which,  and  in  which,  to  trick  his  voice,  a  full  octave,  without  so  much 
out  his  gallery  of  sketches.  Modem  and  as,  *'  by  your  leave,  sir."  Most  generally, 
recent  writers  are  those  whose  portrait-  however,  he  succeeded  to  get  tlm>ughtne 
ure  he  has  attempted :  and,  for  the  most  drill  without  any  serious  accident :  bat 
part,  the  "  ground  and  lofty  tumbling,'*  one  review-day,  as  ill-luck  would  have  it, 
of  which  we  have  hinted  a  complaut,  the  brigade  inspector  rode  on  to  parade, 
does  not  meddle  with  a  very  wide  range  unlooked  for,  and  set  our  little  captain 
of  authors  or  historic  facts.  Indeed  were  in  a  complete  fluster  of  importance ;  and 
it  not  for  a  hint,  carelessly  dropped,  of  he  strutted  this  way  and  that,  and  gave 
his  having  been  at  Glasgow  ColWe,  we  command  from  the  very  bottom  of  hit 
should  not  have  suspect^  Mr.  Gilmlan  of  diaphragm.  All  went  off  very  well  until 
any  very  intimate  ac(|uaintance  with  even  the  last  exercise,  when,  relying  too  much 
the  pages  of  Lampnere ;  aittiough  from  on  his  previous  success,  and  venturinf 
the  character  of  his  style  we  more  than  to  speak  unusually  loud,  he  shouted — 
half  suspected  that  he  had  practised  foren-  *'  shouldbb  arms  /"  The  **  tkoulder  ** 
■ics  anu  theme-writing  in  the  second  col-  sounded  like  the  snpptessod  bellowing  of 
legiate  vear,  somewliere  or  other.  No,  it  a  year-oki  bull,  but  the  ^  arms'^  came  out 
is  not  for  pedantry  that  we  would  take  ao  thin  and  reedy,  that  the  spectatofB, 
him  to  do.  A  pedant,  in  the  usual  sense  company,  and  even  the  brigade  inspector 
of  tiie  term,  he  is  not ;  at  least  in  the  himself,  burst  into  a  heaity  laugh  at  the 
book  before  us.  What,  however,  we  do  little  captain's  expense ;  and  so  generally 
take  exception  to,  is  the  iterated,  reitep-  did  the  sense  of  the  ludicrous  seize  tfaie 
ated,  and  thrice  three  thousand  times  general  mind,  that  for  six  weeks  after, 
repeated  attempt  to  catch  the  massive  vou  might  have  heard  the  smallest  school- 
antithesis  of  Burke,  cage  it  in  Johnson's  boys,  as  they  went  through  the  streeln, 
tumid  roll  of  reverberating  periods,  uod  crying '*8H0ULDEBarm«.'"  The  captain 
hang  it  out  at  the  window  to  excite  the  resiffned  his  commission. 
WQiklerment  of  passers-by.  We  do  not  There  are  not  a  few  little  captains  in 
by  any  means  ooject  to  antithesis  or  to  English  and  American  Uterature,  to 
well-turned  and  sonorous  periods,  if  so  be  whom  the  reading  world  wduld  give  a 
that  they  come  naturally ;  but  it  vexes  ns  bounty,  if  they  alM>  would  resign  their 
to  the  core  when  we  encounter  imitation,  oommissions  and  retire  into  private  life. 
It  is  neither  manly  nor  truthful,  this  In  addition  to  the  struttinj^  character 
strutting  about  with  a  borrowed  swagser,  of  Mr.  Gilfillan's  episodes,  aside  from  the 
this  buU-frog  ox-bellowing  and  sweUing  UjcI  that  they  usually  occupy  somewhoe 
of  the  throat  Better,  a  Uiousand  times  about  two-thirds  of  everv  sketch,  they 
were  it»  that  the  frog  stick  to  his  more  have  a  very  singular  and  characteristie 
modest  croak  and  natural  dimensions,  peculiarity,  that  of  referring  to  the  pv»> 
than  to  strive  to  pass  for  an  animal  some  ceding  sketches  and  episodes ;  giving  to 
hundreds  of  scores  larger  than  himself.  the  whole  book  the  air  of  a  chikTs  ^  cmt's 

We  recollect  the  captain  of  a  mihtia  cradle,"  or  a  tangled  skein  of  sewings 

company,  not  a  thousand  miles  from  — ,  silk,  where  every  thread  is  interbeed 

who,  in  oar  yoonger  days,  oaed  to  wear  and  dependant— the  writer  only  knowt 
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read  of  the  not  be  Iodj;  before  some  ad£tiona]  facts, 

concluding  valuable  m  this  connection,  will  creep 

story  of  the  over  to  his  Hdmirora,  and  be  given  by 

pill  give  a  them   to   whomsoever  has   a   taste    for 

1  to  convey,  scraps  biographical, 

s  range  of  Whether  it  be  the  author's  youth  and 

rkably  lim-  inexperience,  or  a  constilutiana]  want  c^ 

what  den-  diacemn.ent,   or  a   desire   to  ingratiala 

ponadozen  himself  with  the  subjects  of  his  sfcetcheri 

I  less  than  who  are  now  living,  and  the  friends  and 

of  English  admirers  of  those  of  them  that  have 

mch  drum-  passed  swiiy,  wo  know  not;  but,  added 

in  the  Im-  to  all   his  sins  of  style  is  another  and 

1  the  letter  greater  one — he  is  an   inveterate  rtdo- 

irogramme,  gist.     There  are  twenty-six  wiilera  of 

pered  about  varions  celebrity  whose  portraits  he  has 

ouaand  and  atlempled  in  the  volume  before  ns,  every 

iie  tithe  of  one  of  whom,  if  our  author  is  sincere,  ho 

ch  the  pen  regards  as  little  leas  ihan  a  demi-god. 

Now,  at  a  cursory  glance  one  wonld 
d,  we  had  naturally  conclude  Uist  in  a  Khedalo 
ieorge  Gil-  embracing  some  of  the  first  British  oMi- 
-twentieths  tors  and  poets  of  tlie  last  and  present 
5se  United  century,  that  there  would  be  a  slight  dif- 
Bflfnl  igno-  ference  between  the  manner  of  treatJng 
he  wafi,  we  them,  and  the  manner  of  treating  an  ob- 
titne.  Ho  scure  anonymons  story-writer  in  the  re- 
in a  casual  views  and  cna^zines.  Yet  these  por- 
le  probably  traits  are  uearly  all  of  them  sketcnod 
readers  to  con  amoTt,  and  the  same  rose-colored 
ive  elapsed  tints  appear  upon  the  canvass,  and  tho 
;  an  event,  same  gaudiness  of  gilding  on  the  frames. 
seem,  from  All  are  heroes  in  the  eyes  of  this  hero- 
somewhat  worshipper.  He  erects  a  pantheon,  and 
evidently  a  in  the  spirit  of  religious  democracy,  so  to 
nsive  very,  speak,  makes  all  his  gods  of  about  equal 
1  his  Alma  rank.  For  him  there  apnears  to  be  no 
I  bothtesti-  pre-eminent  deity;  hut  all  share  eqnal 
home  is  in  worship.  Jopiter  Olympus  stanils  in  no 
cngs  and  grander  niche  than  docs  wooden  Priaptis. 
land  lochs.  If  onr  author  is,  as  we  have  su{^KMed, 
r  ascertain-  a.  youn^  man  of  narrow  experience,  be 
Lching  this  is  in  a  measu  re  excusable :  if  of  middle 
afRml  his  age,  with  a  ccnstitutional  blurr  of  per- 
leasnre.  in-  ception  in  his  mental  vision,  he  is  stiU  to 
ral  like  to  be  borne  with ;  but  if,  as  at  times  we 
[real  man's  have  snspccted  and  then  banished  tlie 
it  averment  suspicion  from  our  minds — if,  we  say, 
men,  itfol-  he  has  written  nnderthe  slightest  influ- 
gradations  cnce  of  the  desire  for  the  good  will  of 
bislory  of  a  those  whom  he  has  attempted  to  sketch, 
ime  one  or  we  shall  be  morti&ed  that  in  the  sim^de 
itep  or  two  credult^of  onr  hearts  we  have  suffered 
IS  great  by  tbe  book  to  pass  under  onr  notice  wiA- 
iments  and  out  severe  condemnation.     It  is  not  in 

our  nature,  however,  to  give  way  to  suf- 

'  minds  this  picion,  nor  to  speak  in  terms  of  severitj, 

or  the  res-  On   the  contrary,  we  are  amiable,  aad 

uld  imagine  credulous  to  a  fsnlt,  and  are  always  dit- 

would  b»-  posed,  when  there  is  the  sligfatest  roon 

r  BO,  it  win  for  any  doubt  at  bD,  to  lm3i  upon  tl» 
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brigkt  side  of  things ;  nor  shall  we  de-  JeS^  has  never  been  a  oiinffing  spaii- 
pait  from  our  natural  tendency  in  the  iel,  following  and  fawning  at  the  heels  of 
present  instance.  Having,  in  a  ^neral  pnblic  opinion.  He  has,  like  the  Roman 
way,  premised  thus  much,  we  will  pro-  tribune,  both  led  and  defied  it.  The 
ceed  to  a  more  particular  examination  of  works  of  Wordsworth  bid  fair  to  retain 
Mr.  Gilfillui*s  work,  rapidly  glancing  at  their  present  popularity  for  at  least  a  half 
fiome  few  of  the  sketches,  and  consider-  a  century  to  come ;  and  so  long  as  they 
ing  them  in  detail,  so  far  as  the  limits  of  do,  there  is  no  danger  that  their  admirers 
our  article  will  allow.  will  forget  the  critiques  of  a  writer,  whose 

The  first  sketch  in  the  volume  is  that  bitterness  and  severity  lay  more  in  the 
of  Lord  JefiVev,  the  celebrated  conductor  truths  they  conveyed,  than  in  any  form 
of  The  Edinburgh  Review,  and  as  such,  of  their  expression, 
more  generally  known  in  the  United  Albeit  our  sketcher  thinks  difierently, 
States,  than  as  either  a  politician  or  a  the  sphere  of  criticism  is  where  the  mind 
lawyer.  A  writer  of  more  than  ordi-  of  Jefiiiey  moves  with  the  largest  free- 
nary  abilities,  and  a  gentleman  withal,  dom.  Peculiarly  fitted,  both  by  tempe- 
whom  no  occasion  has  ever  caused  to  rament  and  cultivation,  for  this  field  of 
unbend  from  that  habitual  self-reliance  exercise,  he  enjoys  the  unrivalled  honor 
and  contemptuous  firmness  which  so  of  being,  and  of  beinff  called,  the  **  prince 
eminently  distinguish  him.  Notwith-  of  critics."  Neither  Hazlitt  nor  Macaulay 
standing  the  odium  which  his  earnest,  approach  him  in  this  line  of  efiTort,  To 
bitter,  yet  in  the  main  truthful  attacks  be  sure  they  both  are  critics ;  but  not  in 
upon  the  poets  of  the  Lake  school,  raised  the  sense  in  which  the  title  belongs  to 
up  for  him,  he  has  been  at  all  periods,  him.  Hazlitt  was  a  subtle  and  imagina- 
the  idol  of  a  select  coterie  of  personal  tive  writer  of  some  wit  and  a  certain 
friends,  whose  numbers  have  steadily  dazzling  brilliancy ;  apt,  however,  to  err 
increased,  until  now,  in  the  decline  of  more  on  the  side  of  emotion  than  on  that 
life,  be  is  considered  on  all  hands  as  of  a  too  refined  severity  of  thought 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  brilliant  Macaulay,  so  far  from  being  in  redi^ 
men  who  give  such  a  lustre  to  Scottish  a  critic^  is,  always,  a  tjptcud  pleader, 
literature.  There  is  no  fairness  either  in  his  praise 

This  fost  sketch,  starting  off  at  the  or  condemnation.  Starting  from  boom 
outset,  at  a  hand-eallop,  although  poe-  extraneous  prejudice  or  partizan  retolf«v 
■easing  many  excdlences,  and  devdop-  his  whole  aim  is  to  accumulate  argi^ 
ing  lees  distinctly  than  most  of  the  sue*  ments  on  the  side  of  his  previous  posft- 
ceeding  ones,  the  peculiar  faults  which  tion.  Jefiirey  has  never  condescended 
so  offend  us,  is,  on  many  accounts,  uur  to  this  abuse  of  criticism.  Hazlitt  was 
worthy  of  the  ^vor  with  which  we  re-  possessed  with  a  smiling  devil  of  ratW 
gutlea  it  in  the  first  perusal ;  not  only  good  natured  vanity.  He  delighted  ia 
for  its  inflation  of  style,  its  flippancy  fine-urriting ;  more  for  the  name  of  it, 
and  hollow  pretension  of  illustration  and  than  for  any  thing  else ;  and  when  this 
comparison,  which  are  often  dr«vn  from  was  out  of  his  h^d,  and  be  really  gave 
loou  and  obscure  sources,  appreciable  loose  rein  and  natural  play  to  his  mind, 
alone  hy  those  fiuniliar  with  the  North  he  discovered  genius  a-plenty,  but  a  lack 
British  bar,  but  for  its  downright  want  of  of  that  clearness  of  mental  vision,  and 
discrimination^  and  misapprehension  of  that  strength  of  judgment  which  are  aa- 
the  peculiar /orto  of  the  powerful  writer  sential  to  the  great  critic.  Macaulay  is 
in  question.  possessed  with  a  devil  of  vanity  too,  b«t 

It  is  not  from  any  success  in  politics,  it  is  an  ambitious  devil,  that  pndee  itwlf 
or  any  argument  at  the  bar,  nor  from  any  on  the  power  of  argumentation,  it  mat- 
decision  while  on  the  bench,  that  Lord  ten  not  how  false  or  unjust  the  oonchi- 
Jeffirey's  fame  will  ultimately  rest.  It  sions  at  which  it  arrives.  Jefl&ey,  on 
is  as  the  editor  of  The  Edinburgh  the  contrary,  without  the  glow  of  Has- 
Reviewj  and  as  a  critic,  that  future  times  litt,  or  the  semi-antique  imd  admirable 
will  know  him,  if  they  know  him  at  all ;  egotism  of  Macaulay,  has  always  surren* 
and  that  they  will  know  him  is  as  cer-  dered  himself  to  the  guidance  of  perfect 
taia  as  the  continuance  in  English  mind  truthfulness.  What  he  has  thought,  he 
ofa  taste  for  acuteness,  brilliancy,  refined  has  written  without  jrioss  or  perversioo ; 
sarcasm,  and  darinff  fearlessness  of  otter-  and  you  see  in  his  ettorts  the  ^brts  of  a 
anoe  ;  more  of  which  no  writer  of  the  clear,  strong,  acute,  and  brilliant  mind  ; 
pnaent  century  has  possessed.    Frauds    working  naturally,  and  lor  the  law  af 
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nneoDKioiiB  his  depth   and  originslity  ma  x  praoe 

in  the  wide  wriler,   and  tbe   halo   of   poppj-]eaTe> 

rmchBDimd  which  BDrrounds  his  neniory,  and  there 

ce ;  and  al-  would  be  little  left  of  his  poetic  celeb- 

ithatilover-  rity.     J  he  Hymn  al  Sunriu  in  Vu  FaU 

tare    of  the  of  Chamouni,  bla  sweet  poem  of  Gent' 

with,  yet,  as  view,  JSe  Rime  ttf  tht  Aneienl  Mariner, 

rersight  does  ■  few  minor  pieces,  and  the  fragment  of 

ctaal  or  rcor-  CkrUlabei,  which,  like  Schillef  s  Maidm 

ed,  and  still  from  Afar,  is  full  of  enig malical  interest, 

r  conbdenM  are  his  only  poenas  of  any  worth.    All 
which  he  has  wtittru  beside  these,  aie 

Mte  as  many  but  little  better  than  so  much  trunk-lin- 

lantly  as  the  ing  or  mediciiie-enTetope  j  and,   barring 

\tA  from  the  the  ink,  would   be  excellent  (or  cigar- 

ware   cast,  lighting.     We  ars  aware  that  his  trans- 

fully  arisen,  lali<Hi  of  Wailentlein  posMsees  great  me- 

im   of   "the  ril;  but   every   day   is  now  making  na 

t  not,  finally  better  and  belter  acq aaioted  with  Geiman 

ley,  already,  literature,  ao   that  IrauElalions  froin  it 

he  shelf,  al-  have  become  a  drug, 

uch  thrilling  The  torpedo  shocks  which  tbeee  throe 

lie  Curse  ef  writers    received  from    the   Edinburgh 

I    challenge  Review,  have  been  compared  with  the  fa.- 

be  Bustsined  tal  blows  which  Keats  received  from  the 

iich  inspires  London  Quarterly,  but  while  the  former 

oDibey  as  a  were  subtle  and  electric,  the  latter  were 

poems — on  rousfa  and  murderous,  as  if  inflicted  by 

drift  of  gen-  tbe  luioUy  war-club  of  a  gigantic  savage, 

y,   notwith-  Keats  was  at  times  weak,  but  his  waa 

of  his  fame  the  weakness  of  excessive  beauty,  not 

attention  of  &   studied  and   feeling'    sen ti mental! sm. 

id  arbitrary  Keats  was  in  love  with  Nature  and  with 

ich  of  COD-  Greece;    the    Lakers   with    themseivtt. 

o  whom  his  Keats   waa  of  different   and  finer  stuff 

ie  good-will  than  they.     He  had  more  of  unafiecled 

always,  en-  siinplicity  and  overflowine-  sense  of  the 

rth  OS  sure-  delicate  and  lovely,  and  less  of  solf-ex- 

leiher  qoar-  aggeration  and  pride  of  intellect.    While 

reaction  of  the   "  Lakers"  were   oidy   experiencing 

shall  hare  legal  chastiBement  from  the  Ush  of  an 

usty  neglect  honest,  though  unpitying  functionary  of 

le  preserved  the  literary  realm — whose  duty  it  was  to 

ento  of  the  clear  the  streets  of  vagrants  with  trussed- 

em  in  tbe  up  limbs,  seeraingly  out  of  joint  and  crip- 

We  do  not  pled,  accompanied  by  whining  brats  that 

)irit  of  coH'  snivel  to  excite  pity — Keats  was  dying 

rate  convie-  from  the  assaults  of  a  highway  bully, 

lentimenlat-  whose  only  warrant  was  tlmt  of  bnitieh 

There  are,  might,  aon  whose  finest  aeasibilities  were 

of    Words-  coarser  than  those  of   a  hippopotamna. 

It  (he  great  We  do  not  say  this  with  any  allusion  to 

evitably  fall  the  style  of  tbe  article  in  tlie  QuarUrly,      ■ 

as  a  bstter  which  ruined  the  literary  hopes  of  tlie 

ich  as  there  hapless  poet;  we  refer  simply  to  the  io- 

around  him  hred  ooerseooss  of  tbe  writers  soul,  wba 

;d  grandcnr  could  thus  wantonly  assault  one  whose 

eeknets  of  whole  nature  thrilled  and  sbnddered  at 

history  as  even  tbe  glance  of  rudeness. 
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diofle  who  were  obnozioiit,  on  account  of  of  Wordaworth  and  Seatbej*  cooupared 

the  boldness  of  their  heretical  opinions^  with  its  estimation  of  SheUey  and  Keats, 

on  both  politics  and  religion,  and  as  they  some  half  century  hence,  when  its  jud^ 

were  his  friends,  he  was  suspected  of  fit-  ment  of  these  poets  will  be  completed, 

▼oring  their  views,  and  so  must  be  im*  In  the  sketch  of  Carlyle,  our  author 

paled.     A  ruffian  was  hired  to  do  the  seems  like  an  antiquarian  traveUer  in  the 

work,  and  he  did  it  well,  and  pitilessly !  East,  who  has  iust  discovered  some  grand 

Many  a  time— this  was  in  our  earlier  old  temf^,  whose  history  is  not  even 

days — ^have  we  shed  tears  over  the  fate  hinted  at  by  tradition,  wad  whose  exis- 

of  this  sweet  dreamer,  the  delicate,  clas-  tence  no  oUier  traveller  bad  even  suspect- 

sioal  John  Keats.     Ah !   what  a  rare  ed ;  and  so  capers  about  clapping  his 

flame  it  was  that  shone  through  the  fra-  hands  and  shouting  to  the  paasing  cloudst 

ffile  vase  of  the  btiy-poet's  attenuated  stopping  every  now  and  then  to  sketch 

Stime !  Tlie  vase  broken,  and  the  flame  its  outhnes  in  his  portfolio,  and  enter  a 

gone  out — a  fragrance  as  of  eastern  per*  heher-skelter  description  in  his  note-book, 

fumes  remains  eternal !    Truly  didst  tnou  full  of  magniloquent  episode  and  sublime, 

nng,  O  sweet  Endymion—  half-contradictory  comparisons.    At  first 

'•Athingofbeauty  itajoy  forever.**  Mr.  Carlyle  is,  ^the  truest  Diogenis  cf 

Thou  wast  no  canting  hypocrite,  taking  ^*«  <«»^»"  w*»^  "  ^^  ^  towering  into 

thy  fill  of  the  goods  ot^this  life,  the  while  ^  oracU;'  and  whose  "  rugg^  Jjame- 

thou  condemnest  them  in  others.    Thou  ««^<^  «^  fi^  becoming  lawT    Tb^ 

Bvedst  humbly,  pooriy  ;  seeing  from  thy  he  U  "  the  chief  intirpreier  between  tlio 

master's  shop-window  the  pageantries  of  German  and  the  Engliih  mind,''  and 

the  great  go-by,  yet  thou  didst  not  wrong  "  haiing  ehdt  ttpicards  like  a  pyramid  (f 

thyself,  nor  them,  by  decrying  the  luxu-  M^*''    rises    into    •'  a  pontic   origv- 

ries  and  pomps  thou  couldst  not  share,  ^^t*  «d  becomes— tell  it  not  in  Gath— 

With  the  loveliness  of  thy  own  soul  thou  ** «  feparute  and  independent  prinapalHf 

wert  content,  and  thou  wert  hated  for  it,  *«  ^^  kingdom  of  Utters ;"  again,  **  he  is 

hunted  to  the  death  before  thou  hadst  ahybrtd^'^^the'^nmin  tissue  of  his  mind:" 

seen  thy  manhood  !    But  God  loved  thee  *»ing  **  homeiy  worsted  f*  and  anon,  he 

if  man  did  not,  and  shed  upon  thee  with-  >»  erected  into  a  huge  ''^o-dif  and  is 

out  stint  the  spirit  of  true  poesy.    Thou  ""theprophei  of  ike  aob  or  fools'."   Much 

hast  gone  to  thy  immortality— to  the  pre-  »«  wo  admire  the  lofty  genius  of  Thomai 

sence  of  thy  Heavenly  Friend,  and  the  Carlyle,  we  never  dreamed  that  he  waa 

company  of  « the  pure  in  heart"    And  ««ch  «  aggiomecation  of  earth,  air,  fire, 

canit  be  that  a  ruffian  mercenary  crush-  «»  granite  before ;  but  we  wiU  accept 

ed  thy  life  away !     It  is  as  if  a  buzzard  ^  descnpaon  of  his  eulogist,  and  travel 

had  slain  an  angel  of  the  sun  !  on  towards  the  for  off*"  Beulak;*  whither 

It  is  said  that  Lord  Brougham  was  the  >^  would  seem,  from  his  using  it  for  * 

brutal  writer  in  the  Quarterly.  consUnt  watchword,  Mr  GilfiDan  u  dl^ 

We  agree  for  the  most  part  with  Mr.  ««^?  *""  pilgrimage. 
Gilfillan's  estimate  of  Keats  and  Shelley,  Had  we  tome  or  sufficient  space,  we 
but  we  utteriy  despise  the  affectation  of  "houW  in  this  connection  alhide  to  the 
sancU ty,  and  the  pferisaical  whine  with  "ketches  of  Professor  Wilson,  Thomu*  De 
which  he  concludes  the  sketches  of  both.  Quinoey.  John  Foster,  Lockbart,  and  the 
Out  upon  thee!  thou  narrow  soul!  inimitable  Charles  Lamb ;  and  side  by  side 
Thinkest  thou  because  bigote  arrogate  compare  them  with  this  greatest  of  hving 
to  judge  these  beauUful  spirits,  that  God  writers,  who,  bom  in  Annandale,  has,  as 
loveth  not  Uie  choicest  works  of  his  crea-  Mr.  GilfilUn  tells  us. "  become  \heBr4isk 
tive  skill?  When  the  heavens  are  rolled  RichterT  There  is  enough  m  Air.  Car- 
together  as  a  scroU,  and  the  elements  lyle  to  admire  and  exalt,  and  enough  to 
melt  with  fervent  heat,  thou  wUt  know  condemn  and  cast  down  from  the  world  s 
who  of  the  race  of  man  are  most  beloved  gi'eat  estimation,  to  make  a  paper  so  fuU 
1^  the  Father  of  SpiriU !  of  piquant  oonlrasts  and  inconsistencies 

The  great  and   distinguishing  diflfer-  ••  to  j)rove  quite  saUsfactory  to  the  read* 

enoe  between  the  criticisms  of  liord  Jef-  «"  of  modem  criUcUm,  whose  palate  ha« 

frey,  and  those  of  other*  who  aspire  to  been  educated  on  spices, 

rival  him,  is  the  diffference  between  ho-  Marked  with  the  same  tumidUy  of  style 

nest  opinion  and  deliberate  mUr«preeen-  ^  the  last,  are  the  sketches  of  Robert 

tation ;  the  beat  iUustradon  of  the  iwult  Hall,  Ldward  Irving,  Dr.  Chahnera,  the 

of  which,  wiU  be  tlM  worid'i  eatimatkm  **XWto"  of  Bkckwood.  Thomas  Aird,  and 
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a  Elliott,  kine,  uid  atnildliiv  a 
_  „  iDufT  the  Htill  has  conaitlersbte  fire  and  wmnnth  of 
tie  battle  ahr  eoul,  that  lead  him  to  aympathbe  with 
lilatety  to  mix  mch  as  also  exhibit  them.  If  he  ia  a 
lin,  and  hoftid    youn?  nun,  ai  we  have  Buimised,  both 

would  not  be  from  nil  atyle  and  the  ^ua»i  adntiBoJon  of 
iwdnesa,  if  we  hii  preface,  this  ardor  of  temperaatent, 
fillan  is  extra-  and  Im'e  of  oaturalneea  in  others,  eviocea 
int.  In  child-  the  poeueMion  of  a  (food  share  of  native, 
nbled  with  a  hut  atill  latent  genius.  Much  dlKcrimi- 
bW  experience  nation,  or  atrength  of  intellect,  we  do  not 
■onld  do  him  a  accord  him,  nor,  Indeed,  is  he  conaiHtent. 
iU  him  into  a  He  loves  naturalneea,  that  la,  tnithfnl- 
•Bs  for  at  leftit  neaa,  of  expreasion  in  others.  This  to 
well.  If  he  iikee  truthfalaeaa  of  expre*- 
I  must  paaa  by    aion,  he  should  also  like  that  trait  of  chk- 

Ooodwin,  and    racter  of  which  it  atanda  a«  the  index :  to 

Cannineham,  wit,  the  love  of  tnith.  Now  a  consi^ent 
r.  We  intend-  love  of  trnth  woald  lead  one  lo  tratfafnl 
he  coarse  fling  atAtement  of  facta ;  and  a  statement  of 
and  the  slight  facts  cannot  be  trathfal,  unless  one  hu 
itbor  of  5Wa-  previously  examined  into  their  firanda- 
■lly.  We  are,  tiona.  A  man  of  truth  makea  no  decided 
r  rooni  for  our  and  unqualified  aaaertion  without  thU 
t  portion  of  the  previoua  inveatigatioo,  unless  betrayed 
tch  embodying  into  a  hasty  staiement  by  the  excitentent 
Imencon  litem-  of  the  moment.  Whenone  isaiioHUiex- 
is  to  the  const-  cited,  and  has  beeido  a  pretty  vivid  inw- 
13  dance  at  the  ginatitm,  he  is  apt  lo  depart  from  the 
ofthe  sketches  truth  every  day  of  his  life,  in  word  of 
mouth.  Tbiamaybe  pajdoned, however, 
Uy   nnderstood,    by  those  who  know  his  peculiar  tempera- 

taults  of  style,  ment  and  character ;  but  if  he  sita  down, 
oesa  of  mind,  and  deliberately  commits  to  writing  Us 
idistdays;  and  atatementa,  in  the  same  unqualified  way, 
len  freely  and    he  verv  soon  loses   the  confidence  of 

mattera  which  even  hw  friends,  and  runs  the  nsk  of  be- 
ne time,  we  re-    ing  oonaidered  a  common  bar.     We  have 

■  of  superficial  liltle  doubt  that  if  the  veriest  falsifier  in 
pression,  united    the  world— wc  mean,  of  course,  one  who 

brilliancy,  and  does  not  warp  the  truth  from  private  M- 

ew  facte  which  mity orpersonalintereat— werBlhorou|^ 

book  to  embody,  ly  UDderBtood,atidhialrnecharacterfairly 

•  book  "  and  will  got  at,  we  should  find  that  in  his  heart 

mv  afei^inner  there  waa  as  great  a  natural  love  for  truui 

niiae  spent  Ibm  in  the  abstract,  as  in  the  heart  of  the 

itthatitispasa-  most  truthful— the   difiference    between 

and  that  it  may  them  being,  for  the  moat  part,  the  differ- 

lableg  of  quite  a  ence  of  temperament  

s  of  tWity  and         When  Mr.  Gilfillan  panned  his  sketcb- 

ly^hwr  of  not  a  ea  of  British  au^ho^^  he  had  all  the  ma- 

■  Mimsei  in  the  torials  ready  tohi8hand,floatingaboulin 

the  public  mind ;  and  could  hardly  escape 

for  one  apparent  stating  facts— if  he  could  not  make  ia- 

■h  was  evidently  ferences   from   them— correctly.      And, 

lose  writers  who,  moreover,  if  he  had  wished  to  falsify,-- 

sedofsome  earn-  which  ia  fer  from  our  belief'r^e  wonW 

'haracter      This  have  been  restrained  frtrni  doing  ao,  by 

^cy  of  his  own  the  reflection,  that  once  pubUahed,  hw 

however  he  may  sketches  wouU  be  before  the  eye  of  the 

■  Bialking  in  bni-  contemporaries,  acquainMoce^  and  per- 
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flODftl  friends  of  the  writers  whom  \)q  was  the  other  sketches,  in  random  compui- 

about  to  sketch.    A  falsification  of  fact  sons,  drawn  from  the  common  store,  not 

would  be  instantly  detected,  and  marked  of  his  own  individual  thought,  but  of  that 

down  against  him.    Want  of  judgment  which  was  the  property  of  the  literary 

in  arranging  his  facts,  or  in  drawing  con-  public : — floating  as  we  have  said,  in  the 

elusions  from  them,  would  only  render  general  mind,  and  already  raanuf&ctured 
him  the  object  of  pity.    False  glitter  of    to  his  hand.     And,  now,  briefly,  let  us 

style,  or  pompous  stridings,  would  only  advert,  more  particularly,  to  the  difierent 

excite  a  smile  of  derision.    False  state-  portions  of  this  singular  effort;   which, 

ments  of  fieict,  however,  would  expose  him  from  its  pretended  familiarity  with  its 

to  contempt :  and  a  more  than  fool  would  theme,  is  likely  to  be  received  in  the  Brir- 

he  have  been,  to  have  thus  exposed  him-  tish  kingdom,  or  least  for  a  little  time,  as 

self,  in  a  book  written  for  the  Briti^  mar-  embodying  a  faithful,  but,  of  course  not 

ket    He  well  knew  that  to  show  any  elaborated  view  of  American  literature, 

want  of  truth,  or  of  information,  touching  With  a  coolness  of  assurance  peculiarly 

the  subjects  of  his  sketches,  would  have  his  own,  Mr.  Gilfillan   has  assumed  to 

been  fatal  to  him.  place  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  at  the  head 

Let  us  here  repeat  that  we  do  not  sus-  of  American  letters !    A  writer  whose 

pect  him  of  even  the  slightest  desin  to  chum  to  that  distinction  is  so  slight,  that 

warp  the  truth :  for  after  what  we  have  the  assertion  of  it,  if  made  by  any  in  this 

'pmmised,  our  remarks,  which  fdlow  in  country,  would  be  so  manifestly  absurd 

this  connection,  might  be,  possibly,  mis-  that  even  his    most  devoted  admirers 

understood.  would  shrink  from  attempting  to  sustain 

Very  different  was  the  state  of  affiiirs  it.    He  himself  must  have  blushed  with 
when  became  to  pen  the  article  on  Ama^-  mortification  when  he  first  saw — if  he 
icon  literature.    The  environment  of  the  ever  saw — this  precious  volume.    Who 
subject  was  entirely  unUke  that  which  but  the  sapient  Creor^  Gilfillan,  would 
surrounded  his   other   sketches.    Few  have  ventured  the  thing?     Surely  not 
American   writers   are  very  geneimlly  even  Thomas  Carlyle ;  who  did  Mr.  Em- 
known  in  the  British  kingdom  personally,  erson  the  honor  to  superintend  the  En- 
— perhaps  not  more  than  a  half  dozen,  to  a  glish  edition  of  his  essays, 
half  dozen  literary  men  in  EngUuid  or  We  readily  see  how  our  excellent 
Scotland.    There  was  no  check,  then,  sketcher  came  thus  to  dignify  a  New 
existing  in  any  widely  extended  friend-  England  Leciurary— who,  Iwsicte  his  lec- 
■hip  or  sympathy.    A  few  uninterested  tures,  has  written  a  few  brilliant  pantheis- 
reviewers  were  all  that  could,  if  they  tic  rhapsodies,  with  the  highest  seat  in 
would,  detect  any  error  of  statement  our  literary  synagogue.  BcAh  the  sketch- 
And  beside,  there  is  no  very  great  cor-  er  and  the  sketched  were  admirers  of  the 
diality  towards  American  literature  any-  same  great  man ;  or,  more  properly  speak- 
where  in  Great  Britain.     Ten  to  one,  ing,  Uie  sketcher  ioorshtpped^  and   the 
any  thing  that  shoukl  depreciate,  howev-  sketched  admired^  Cariyle ;  and  he  liked 
er  unjustly,  would  be  received  with  favor,  both ;  and  whom  his  hero  liked  the  iror- 
there.     We  know  that  there  are  honora-  shipjaer  incontinently  ocimtrec/,  in  his  own 
ble  exceptions  to  this ;  but  this  is  the  headk>ng  unreflecting  way.    The  reason 
general  met.    Now  if  Mr.  Gilfillan  had  why  Cariyle  liked  Mr.  Emerson  is  easily 
omitted  the  sketch  under  present  consid-  perceived.     It  was  that  the  American 
eration,  and  published  only  those  touching  admired  him ;  and,  at  times,  affected  his 
British  contemporaneous  literature,  we  ^tyle  and   phraseology,  and,  moreover, 
should  have  conjectured,  from  these  alone,  was  a  pantheist  into  the  bargain.    The 
what  kind  of  an  article  would  Imve  been  lord  clothes  his  servants  in  uvery  ;  and 
the  one  rehiring  to  American  writers,  thereby  gives  outward  token  of  his  own 
The  superficiality  which  appears  in  the  consequence.     If  the  footman  drcsees 
other  sketches  would  have  led  us  to  ex-  more  gaudily  than  his  master,  it  in  no 
pect  that,  where  it  would  cost  him  any  way  detracts  from  the  master's  conse- 
lahor  of  research,  or  any  taxing  of  his  quence :  only  adds  to  it 
discrimination,  our  author  would  run  on  The  readiness  with  which  writers  and 
after  his  own  mad  fju^hion  ;  just  as  he  artists  extend  the  hand  of  fellowship  to 
haj<,  in  point  of  fact.    Throughout  the  ar-  even  their  humblest  imitators  and  admi- 
ticle  is  that  recklessness  c?  statement,  rers,  shows  how  accurately  and  dolicate- 
which,  restrained  in  one  direction,  by  the  ly  adapted  to  the  preservation  of  truths 
circumstances  of  the  case,  found  vent,  in  are  all  things  in  the  economy  of  human 
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■tttnre.     Even  vmhy  itself  8nlMer?e8  "  Whatf  you  look  merrUy!*  when  he 

thU^peet  end.    Vanity,  in  many  instan*  Baya: — 

eea,  im^Xs  genius  to  publish  its  thoughts 

lotheworkL    Vanity  serves  to  give  them  **  A  fool,  a  fool !— I  met  a  fool  i'the  forest^ 

wider|ireTalence,bydrawiiigtheadmirer8  ^  motley  fool ;-a  miserable  world  !— 

ofgeoTus  around  its  possessor  by  the  coids  wViffiVv  ^"^/"^  ^  5k  \^°^u'-     •   ♦u 

of*penwnal  fnendshipran^             peiw  Who^laid  him  down  and  basked  him  in  the 

chance,  one  single    new  idea  creates  a  ^nd  railed  on  lady  Fortune  in  good  terms, 

•ect  or  school ;  whose  voluntary  work  it  in  good  set  terms,-  and  yet  a  motley  fool. 

ifl  to  elucidate  and  defend  it     At  anjr  Good  morrow,  fool,  quolh  I :   JVb  «r, 

nte   the  charm  of  numbers  renders  it  quoth  he, 

nepectable :  and  although  the  new  idea  Call  me  not  fool,  till  heaven  hath  sent  me 

is  one  which  is  unsuited  to  its  own  times,  fortune : 

yeC  history,  taking  cognizance  of   the  And  then  he  drew  a  Dial  from  his  poke; 

sect  or  school  which  embodies  it,  trans-  And  looking  on  it  with  lack-lustre  eye, 

mits  to  future  ages  what,  in  the  highet  SS'*'  ''*''-'  '^***^^ '  ^'  It^  t^ ''       i^ 

prepress  of  the  world,  may  be  of  incScu-  ^"f^^^.  ^  •*'*  ^**^^  ***'*^  '**  "^^ 

w    »i              .    J        -u  J  •    -J-'    L    i_  Tie  but  an  hour  ago,  iinee  it  was  nine : 

Mr.  l^merson  is  described  in  this  book  ^^  ^fter  an  hour  more,  'twill  be  eleven  ; 

as  being  a  ""fair-haired,    youth,  at  the  jSnd  so,  from  hour  to  hour,  we  ripe  and 

tune  be  visited  Carlyle  at  Craigenpultock.  ripe, 

Perhaps  he  was  "fair-haired"  at  the  time  And  then,  from  hour  to  hour,  we  rot  and 

of  his  visit :  or  Carlyle,  looking  through  rot, 

the  clouds  of  his  German  tobacco-pipe,  And  thereby  hangs  a  tale.    When  I  did 

l4oii^ik/ he  was :  but  atany  rate  his  hair  is  hear      ,   ^  ^             ,        ,      . 

black  enough  now ;  and  we  hardly  think  The  motley  fool  thus  moral  on  the  time, 

it  could  have  had  at  twenty-seven,  much  ^y  lungs  bepn  to  crow  like  chanticleer, 

difference  of  color  from  what  it  now  has,  ^^^^^^^*  '^^"^  ^^  "^  ^^P  contempla- 

at  forty-five.    His  face  in  spelling  is  And  I  did  laugh  sans  intermission, 

dcscnbed  as  ph(^crescerU,^  and  zsOe  ^n  hour  by  his  Dial.    0  noble  fool ! 

fatxcfanangdV'  Does  good,  simple  Mr.  A  motley  fool  !—MoUey's  the  only  wear." 
GilfiUan  not  know  how  things  erow  by 

transmission  7    Mr.  Ehnerscnrs  features.  Not  that  the  Dial  did  not  contain  many 

when  excited,  Ik^t  up  a  little ;  just  as  beautiful  essays.    It  did.    Nor  that  Mr. 

4oes  the  frceofeven  an  idiot  when  a  Emerson  is  not  a  man  of  genius.    He  ie. 

transient  glow  of  momentary  intelligence  But  we  are  surprised  at  the  ignorance  of 

ikahes  acrosa  it     Any  man*s  counte*  an  author  who  has  thus  ranked  Mr.  Emer- 

aaoce,  when  excited  by  the  delivery  of  son  so  immeasurably  above  the  position 

new,  or  beautiful,  or  interesting  thou^ts,  he  really  occupies, 

will    become    radiated :    although    we  We  should  have  found  no  ^ult  witii 

rather  doubt  that  anything  very  paiticu-  Mr.  Gilfillan,  in  this  connection,  if  be 

larly  wonderful  could  be  noticed  in  the  had  given  the  pre-eminence  of  rank  to 

Sy  of  Mr.  Emerson's  features,  if  his  face  E^lward  Everett,  or  William  H.  Prescott, 

not  usually  appear  so  glum  and  mean-  or  Washington  Irving :  all  of  whom  have 

inglese  when  his  eyee  are  partially  closed  undisputed  claims   to   our   admiration. 

aiM  his  Ups  are  at  rest  But  instead  of  this,  Mr.  Gilfillan  has  not 

**Mr.  Emerson   has  also  founded  a  only  placed  Mr.  Emerson  in  a  ridicn* 

school  of  Tranacendentalists,  in    New  lous  position,  but  ignorant,  or  recklees, 

England.^    So  he  haz:   and  no  great  has  entirely  omittea  any  notice  of  such 

merit  is  it,  either,  to  lead  a  set  of  silly  wo-  men  as  Adams,  Legar^,  Bancroft,  Sparks, 

sen  and  conceited  boys  into  all  manner  Story,  and  Marshall.    Bryant,  Dana  and 

of  outlandish  offences  a^inst  good  taste  Percival,  are  sneeringly  alluded  to,  in 

and  literary  decorum.  "The  Dial" — now  passing,  and   Longfellow  is   not   even 

deceased — waa  the  organ  of  this  new  named.    The  whole  catalogue  of  Aroerio 

school,  awhile :  and  it  was  their  oracle,  can  writers  is  contrasted  with  the  name  of 

k  was  in  their  pockets,  and  on  their  ta-  Emerson^  and  a  quotation  from  Robert 

Ues:  and  from  it  they  read  aloud,  as  if  Hall  is  used  to  class  all,  but  this  one  ^no* 

they  had  been  Persians,  and  were  reading  tite  fnan,"  as  "  those  who  appear  to  go' 

the  Zejulavesta:  so  that  you  were  forci-  about  apologizingto  every  body  for  the  un- 

Uy  reminded  of  the  answer  of  the  "mel-  pardonable  presumodon  of  being  in  the 

ancholy  Jacques"  to  the  exclamation,  world  ;'*  but  he  ados,  America  ^  still  haa 
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numbered  the  foUowin^  mat  nameB  in  If  the  editorial  comteey  is  extended  to  ns, 

its     intellectual      heraldry :— Edwards,  we  will,  in  a  future  article,  descant,  some- 

Dwight,  Brockflen  Brown,  Coooer,  John  what  at  length,  on  the  subject  of  Ameri- 

Neail  Moses    Stuart,  Daniel  Webster,  can  literature  and  literary  men :  leavingf 

Channing  and  Emerson !"    To  say  no-  our  author  to  enjoy  the  unenyiable  dis- 

thing  of  Sie  contradiction, — for  contradic-  Unction  which  this    particular    sketch 

tions  in  this  book  are  as  plenty  as  black-  will    inevitably    give    him.     He    has 

berries,— what  a  delightful  state  of  pre-  talents:  let  him  study  iniih.    We  advise 

sumptuous  ignorance  does  the  collocation  him  to  get  accustomed  to  speak  intelli- 

of  these  names  display  !     The  veriest  genUy  and  truthfully,  before  "  girding  up 

little  urchin  in  the  land  could  make  a  his  loins  for  some  other  more  mamike, 

more  fortunate  show  of  literary  discrimi-  more  solid,  and  strenuous  achievement." 

nation.    And  then,  too,  Moses  Stuart  is  It  irks  us  to  part  with  thee,  most  exoeU 

•tytod   the  '^  prince  of  American  Exi-  lent  George  Gilfillan,  but  we  have  heU 

gesis" — which  we  will  not  now  contro-  levee  with  thee  too  long  ahready :  so 

vert— and  Noyes  and  Robinson,  two  as  «  Adieu,  and  take  thy  praise  with  thee  to 

profound  oriental  scholars   as  he — not  heaven  ! 

even  hinted  at.    But  we  cannot  long-  Thy  ignominy  sleep  with  thee  in  the  grave, 

er  weary  the  patience  of  our  readers.  But  not  remembered  in  thy  epitaph.** 


MILL'S    LOGIC* 

This  work  was  first  published  in  Lon-  tended  notice  of  this  work,  difierin|  ia 
don,  in  two  thick  octavo  volumes,  in  the  aim  and  in  the  method  of  its  criticism 
1843.  It  is  now  republished  in  one  large  from  any  that  we  have  yet  seen,  and 
closely  printed  octavo,  of  593  pages,  such  as  might  meet  the  wants  of  some 
We  had  feared  that  no  American  house  students  in  philosophy.  But  we  are  de- 
urould  venture  upon  the  undertaking,  terred  by  various  considerations,  and 
and  for  having  done  it,  we  thank  the  among  them  is  the  fact,  that  the  limits 
publishers  most  cordially,  in  the  name  of  and  general  character  of  a  monthly  ma- 
all  poor  scholars.  The  writer  of  the  book  gazine,  seemed  to  us  to  forbid  an  article 
is  the  son  of  the  distinguished  author  of  so  severe  and  so  long  as  we  had  pro- 
tbe  **  History  of  British  India,"  and  of  posed.  Yet  the  proposal  has  hindered 
the  **  Analysis  of  the  Human  Mind."  us  from  giving  it  earlier  attention.  At 
He  is  yet  a  young  man,  and  was  char-  this  rather  late  period  foi  a  brief  notice, 
acterised  some  yeare  ago,  by  very  high  we  shall  speak  of  the  prominent  charae- 
authority,  to  a  friend  of  ours,  as  **  the  teristics  of  this  treatise, 
best  educated  man  of  his  age  in  Eng-  Its  aim  and  object  are  peculiar,  and  set 
land."  The  mental  power — the  reading  it  apart  as  unlike  any  other  English 
— and  the  iron  reflection  evinced  in  this  work  on  logic.  It  gives  the  science,  as 
book  are  prodigious ;  and  the  book  itself  well  as  the  art  of  reasoning,  the  philoso- 
will  repay,  as  it  certainly  demands,  close  phy  as  well  as  the  technics  of  logic, 
and  protracted  study.  It  will  be  a  fa-  The  design  is  to  explore  all  the  processes 
Torite  hook  with  all  the  thinkers  of  this  in  which  the  reasoning  faculty  19  em- 
coantry,  to  whatever  school  in  philoso-  ployed — to  classify  them,  to  show  them 
phy  they  may  pertain,  who  believe  in  m  their  order,  and  in  a  good  measure  to 
examining  the  foundations  of  their  opin-  test  their  validity  and  soundness,  h 
ions,  and  who  rejoice  in  k  scrutinizing  does  not  aim  to  trach  the  dialectic  art 
and  closely  reasoned  **  logic."  merely,  i.  e.,  the  art  of  reasoning  so  as 

We  had  intended  to  prepare  an  ex-  to  convince  another ;  but  it  proposes  to 

*  A  System  of  Loffic.  Ratiocinative  and  Inductive ;  being  a  coanected  view  of  the  princi- 
ples of  evidence  and  tne  method  of  Scientific  Investigation.  By  John  Stuart  MiiL  New 
Toik:  Harper  Sc  Brothers.    1&I5. 


MiU't  Logic. 

f  trnib,  aiii  the  boilotn.     We  nrnj  congntulate  the 

c  invflsiiga-  aiudenis  of  inlelleciaat  Bcience,  who  are 
ec  object,  it  not  Jamiliar  with  tbe  Gerirmn  language, 
ed  by  Baccn  and  even  thoie  who  are,  (hat  in  "  Wbe- 
It  seeks  lo  »eli>  PhiioBophf  of  the  Inductive  8d- 
eds,  and  on  encea,"  and  "Mill'a  Logic,"  tbey  have 
,  in  physical  what  are  termed  the  epirltual  and  tbe 
al  sciences,  empirical  s}(Btem8,  ably  expounded  and 
aliona  of  its  defended  by  English  writers.  Indeed,  « 
>aree  bound-  very  considerable  portion  of  Ihia  work 
s  to  show  was  written  as  a  counterpart  or  reply  to 
fe  been  era-  Whewell's  work,  as  the  most  sncceMfnl 
discoveries  exposition  and  the  ablest  vindication  of 
t  well  nigh  the  Kantian  principles  which  has  eTei 
'hasBVailed  been  written  in  the  English  language. 
nd  readiness  The  two  onght  to  be  read  in  connection, 
t  ihera  into  thai  either  may  be  Ihoronghly  apprecial* 
ider  at  the  ed,  and  tbe  student  may  have  the  meant 
ind  rewards  of  understanding  and  oF  adjusting  (ha 
hich  he  re-  quention  at  iesae.  We  hope  that  ibe 
pDblishers  of  Mill's  work  will  bring 
work  is  no-  within  the  reach  of  our  American  slD- 
plain  of  our  denls  the  work  of  Whewell.  They 
topics,  that  would  certainly  receive  the  thanks  of 
'ithkeil ;  but  Ihat  not  now  inconsiderable  body  in  thia 
tobringihe  country,  the  poor  American  scholars. 
For  il  It  is  The  established  reputation  of  Dr.  Whe- 
it  13  by  Ibe  well,  his  clear  and  elegant  sl^le.  and  the 
ose  to  itrike  popularity  of  his  opinions  with  many  of 
eauihor  en-  our  countrymen,  aa  well  as  Ibe  direct  and 
]  the  appro-  confessed  value  of  [he  book,  to  Ibe  mere 
lisIinKDiBhed  natural  philosopher,  would  ensure  to  it 
s.  He  pro-  a  sore  and  steady  sale.  To  the  cause  of 
-certainly  lo  menial  science  it  is  needed  as  an  acoom- 
in  respect  to  paniment  lo  this  work  of  Mill, 
wiedge.  &c.  The  tubjtct  malter  and  the  diviiion  of 
himself  and  this  work  are  worthy  a  moment's  notice. 
It  beginnings  It  is  divided  into  six  books,  each  of  which 
;o,  and  ana-  is  an  extended  and  thorough  treatise  on 
ses  into  Iheir  a  distinct  topic.  The  first  book  treats  of 
this  respect  names  and  propositions,  and  aims  lo  be 
considerable  a  thwough  analysis  and  classilkalion  of 
iglish  think-  the  subject  matter  with  which  logic  ha* 
wiif,  plough-  lo  do.  The  book  is  fundamental  lo  the 
1  intellectual  entire  treatise,  and  the  subjects  under  it 
t  wss,  when  ate  handled  in  the  manner  of  a  thorongh- 
rere  scoitted  going  thinker.  Book  II.  treats  of  reason- 
as  dreaming  tng.  Under  this  head,  is  a  vigorous  and 
tempts  lo  at-  protiscled  disenssion  of  the  old  and  vex- 
e  human  in-  ed  question,  concerning  Ihe  nalure  and 
l-nigh  QuLC-  the  value  of  the  syllogism  in  reasoning. 
r  from  being  Oorenlhor  allowa  its  great  usefulness) 
Id  be  rankeil  but  asserts,  and  we  think  wilh  Iriura- 
me.  But  be  phani  success,  the  doctrine  that  in  the 
proposed  by  discovery  of  truth,  the  process  on  which 
iienlific,  and  our  knowledge  depends  and  with  it  oar 
)id  and  chao-  capacity  lo  employ  the  syllogism,  is  that 
id  if  there  be  process,  one  or  more,  by  which  we  hare 
lo  follow  to  previously  arrived  at  the  major  and  the 
itber  the  fool  minor.  Or,  iji  other  wonto.  he  c«tabliabc* 
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and  vindicates  the  distinction  bo  often  and  occasional  efibrts  of  many  wnters  in 

overlooked  and  confounded  between  in-  England,  and  on  the  continent     To  the 

daction  and  deduction.     Under  this  book  students  of  natural  science,  the  work  hat 

will  also  be  found,  in  chapters  y.  and  vi.,  an  especial  value,  as  it  has  for  them  an 

a  discussion  of  demonstrative  and  neces-  especial  adaptation.     We  hope  to  be  par* 

sary  truths,  which  brings  up  one  of  the  doned,  also,  for  the  suggestion,  that  it 

great  questions  in  modem  methaphysics,  has  been  quite  too  common,  if  not  almost 

whether  the  axioms   in   geometry  are  universal,  with  the  devotees  of  these 

truths  necessary  to  the  mind  and  received  sciences  in  this  country*  and  to  a  great 

by  it,  as  the  conditions  of  its  being  a  extent  in  England,  to  prosecute  them  in 

mind  at  all ;  or  whether  they  are  gene-  a  very  superficial  manner,  with  almost 

ralizations  from  experience  on  this  sub-  exclusive  reference  to  the  discovery  and 

ject.    Mr.  Whewell  and  Mr.  Mill  take  the  classification  of  facts,  and  with  but 

opposite  sides.  little  recognition  of   the    principles  of 

Book  III.  treats  of  Induction,  and  is  at  science.    No  words  are  more  commonly 

once  the  longest  and  the  most  important  employed,  it  is  true,  than  the  Baconiaii 

book  in  the  volume.    Here  is  discussed  or  the  Inductive  system,  Iaws  of  Nature» 

the  whole  subject  which  Bacon  essayed  Ultimate  Principles,  &c.,  and    yet   no 

in  his  Novum  Organon — both  the  right  phrases  seem  to  be  less  understood.    The 

method  of  interrogating  nature,  and  the  attempt  to  ascertain  their  meanins:,  and 

true  ground  on  which  we  rest  upon  our  to  test  the  grounds  of  their  reliablenett 

conclusions  in  physical  science.     This  is  almost  uniformly  stigmatised  as  meta^ 

book  is  divided  into  twenty-five  chapters,  physics.    It  might  be  well  for  these  so- 

andtreatsof  theprofoundestsubjectsabout  called,  or  rather  the  so  mrs-called  natund 

which  phiiosopny  ever  ventures  to  spe-  philosophers,  to  know  that  the  logic  of 

culate,  e.  g.—^f  the  law  of  Universal  the  natural  sciences  is  as  severe  and  le- 

Causation — Of  the  four  methods  of  Elxpe-  fined  as  that  of  mental  and  moral  phi- 

rimentai    Inquiry — Of   Hypotheses — Of  losophy.    It  would  be  still  better  i^ 

Chance — Of  Analogy — 0/  the  evidence  them  to  recognize  the  legitimacy  and  the 

</  the  Law  €f  Universal  Causation — Of  value  of  this  logic,  in  its  application  to 

Probable    Evidence — and    last,    though  physical  philosophy,     (t  was  with  great 

not  least.  Of  the  Grounds  of  Disbelief —  delight  that  we  first  read  the  following 

under  which  is  an  examination  of  Hume's  very  striking  remarks  of  Bir  John  Her- 

docuine  of  Miracles.     Book  IV.  is  of  schel,  in  his  introductory  address  before 

operations  subsidiary  to  Induction,  which  the  British  Association,  at  their  fifteenth 

treats  in  eztenso  of  the  language  of  phi-  meeting :     **  A  great  deal  of  atteotioa 

losophy  and  of  classification.    Book  V.  has  been  lately,  and  I  think  very  wisely, 

is  on  Fallacies.     Book  VI.  on  the  Logic  drawn  to  the  philosophy  of  science,  and 

of  the  Moral  Sciences — under  which  is  to  the  principles  of  logic,  as  founded  not 

handled  the  question  of  Liberty  and  Ne-  on  arbitrary  and  pedantic  forms,  but  oa 

cessity,  and  others  of  no  less  interest  a  careful  induction,  inquiring  into  the 

The  value  of  this  book  is  great.  No  grounds  of  human  belief,  and  the  nature 
book  can  be  prepared  on  such  subjects  and  extent  of  man's  intellectual  faculties.** 
as  these,  and  in  so  thorough  a  manner.  On  both  these  subjects,  [the  philosophy 
without  being  of  the  highest  worth,  and  logic  of  science,]  works  of  first-rate 
Whatever  may  be  the  soundness  of  its  importance  have  of  late  illustrated  the 
doctrines,  or  the  general  direction  of  its  scientific  literature  of  this  country.  On 
philosophy,  it  can  be  no  other  than  use-  the  philosophy  of  science  we  have  wit- 
fui  to  every  student  in  philosophy.  This  nessed  the  production,  by  the  pen  of  a 
work,  however,  has  other  and  higher  most  distinguished  member  of  this  nni- 
merits  than  of  l>etnga  masterly  treatise,  versity,  [Dr.  Whewell,]  of  a  work  so 
No  work  in  the  English  language  can  comprehensive  in  its  view,  so  vivid  in  its 
be  compared  with  it,  or  can  be  put  in  illu8tration,andsoright-minded  in  its  lead- 
place  of  it,  as  a  fresh  and  thorough  ing  directions,  that  it  seems  to  me  impoa- 
'*  posting  up**  of  the  newest  researches  sible  for  any  man  of  science,  be  hisparti- 
in  moral  and  intellectual  science.  It  culardepartmentofinqnirywhatitmay.to 
everywhere  shows  new  materials,  as  rise  from  its  perusal  without  feeling  him- 
well  as  the  skill  of  a  new  artist.  It  self  strengthened  and  invigorated  lor  his 
gathers  up,  and  arranges,  and  uses  for  a  own  special  pursuit,  and  placed  in  a  more 
new  advance  onward,  all  that  has  been  favorable  position  for  discovery  in  it 
•cattered  here  and  there  in  the  desultory  than  before,  as  well  as  more  oompeteat 
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hical  rolua  is  sufficiently  dm  and  precise,  essilf 

nbich  TDsy  expressing  the  ihougbl,  and  ererywheK 

1.    "  From  stowing  the  masteiy  of  a  sdiolar,  OT«r 

it  of  view,  the  capacities  of  his  mother  toDgue.     It 

I  myself  to  is  not,  however,  so  easy  to  read  as  ire 

*   "  In  Ihe  could   desire.      It   may  arise   from   the 

made  allit-  training  of  Ihe  author  in  the  school  oi 

title  of  a  Beutham,  whose  writinRs  are  Ihe  moet 

I  objeciB  to  unreadable    of   those  of  any    Englidi 

!  principles  antbor  living  or  dead — or  it  may  be  a 

31  scientific  fancy  of  ours  that  he  has  imbibed  eoise 

I  many  re-  of  the  same  hard  and  unrelieved  abstiacl- 

ing  up  an  ednesB  of  expression.    But  ve  are  ceN 

ts   station,  Iain  that  it  is  a  book  which  demands  at- 

kS  the  ulli-  tentiOD,  ralher  than  one  which  inviles  it, 

wiedge — at  and  one  to  the  perusal  of  which  muii  be 

dge,  in  its  furnished  the  conilaol  stimulus  of  the 

in  its  most  reader's  own  efibtl,  rather  thau  a  book 

us  with  a  which  itself  awakens  sod  sli  mutates  alten- 

ophy,  very  tion.    This  is  Ihe  only  eerious  objecti<n 

aspect,  but  lo  a  work  which  should  be  procured  and 

examined,  read  by  all  the  thinking  men  of  the  coun- 

he  reeog-  Iry.    Let  this  one  book  be  pondered  and 

ire  brought  mastered  by  all  for  whoih  it  was  written, 

hich  could  and  the  result  cannot  well  be  computed 

Icary  point  in  hardening  the  intellectual  streoKthi 
and  the  maturing  of  the  national  mind. 


S    OF    THE    REVOLUTION. 


I  BATTLS  or  aAKATOOA. 

nine  and  mains  upon  the  groond  to  denote  ibat 
e  so-ealied  great  struggle  of  the  Revolution.  Nei- 
g  near  Ihe  ther  the  cam  ping- place,  the  line  of  pick- 
er, we  had  eta,  nor  the  ballle-lield,  have  left  IracM 
iree  hours  of  victory  or  defeat ;  the  plough  of  the 
ts  of  inter-  husbandnian  has  eChccd  all  the  signs  of 
Jt  one  of  warfare,  and  in  the  breeze  of  autumn 
irmish,  at-  waves  the  rich  harvest,  made  richer,  pe>^ 
nring  that  chance,  by  the  best  blood  of  the  Old 
1  forliGca-  World  and  the  New. 
Jibeeasily  On  the  inomiug  of  the  Tth  of  October, 
ale  extent.  General  Burgoyne  began  to  move  about 
have  not  fifleeu  hundred  of  bis  men  lo  Ibe  north- 
urious  oh-  em  extremity  of  a  low  ridge  of  laiMl 
ulty  abng  aboul  three. quarters  of  ■  mile  from  the 
a  coane.  American  camp,  in  the  hope  of  beiog 
which  le-  able  to  tidnuice  upon  ud  turn  the  hit 
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"wing  of  the  American  army.  In  the  umns,  broke  and  gave  way»  leavrag  tb? 
coarse  of  this  movement,  the  Indians  ground  thickly  strewed  wilh  the  deal 
upon  the  flank  of  the  columns  fell  in  with     and  dying. 

the  American  pickets,  whom  they  drove         In  the  mean  time,  Colonel  Mor^n  bai 
M     •  in,  a  large  detachment  from  the  main  body    attacked  the  British  right  win».  >let;i  i  : 

following  in  pursuit.     It  was  here  that    their  advance  upon  faVorablegrotir.d  lt 
the  first  action  of  the  day  took  place,     rushing  upon  them  impetuously  wih L 
which,  though  tending  little  to  the  ulti-     whole  force,  he  succeeded  in  throw,  i. 
'  mate  result,  evinced  the  bravery,  vigor,    their  whole  line  into  confusion.  Auerrr 

and  determined  spirit  with  which  the  ing  to  charge  their  front,  they  were  > 
contest  vvas  to  be  waged.  by  Major  Dearborn,  who  arrived  at  lu 

It  was  nearly  two  hours  past  noon  be-    moment  upon  the  field,  with  two  nr 
fore  General  Burgoyne  had  completed  his    ments  of  New  England  troops,  wh  ■ 
line-of- battle.     Major  Ackland  had  com-    fire  poured  rapidly  into  their  flant  i 
mand   of  the  lelt  wing,   composed   of    rear,  increased  their  constei nation,  n-  i 
grenadiers  and  artillery  ;  Lord  Balcarras    resistance  vain,  and  forced  the  whole ...  j 
of  the  infantry,  composing  the  right  wing,    into  a  broken  and  rapid  flight 
and  Generals  Phillips  and  Riedesdel,  of        While  these  two  attacks  were  ^itrc 
the  British  and  German  battalions,  in  the    taneoosly  made  and  carried  on  opor.  .:  I 
centre.  General  Frazer  was  posted  with    right  and  left  wings  of  the  British  ar 
one  thousand  men  in  advance  of  the    General  Arnold  advanced  upon  the  c^ 
right  wing,  for  the  purpose  of  falling    tre,  composed  of  German  troops,  ^ 
upon  the  American  rear  when  the  attack    three  regiments  of  General   Leai  * 
had  been  made  upon  their  front.  brigade.  Arnold  had  been  sa9peni^: : 

As  soon  as  General  Gates  had  observ-    his  command,  in  consequence  of  a  i 
«d  the  movements  of  the  British  troops,    quarrel  wilh  General  Gates,  soa  e 
he  instantly  penetrated  Burgoyne's  de-     before.    Of  course  none  of  the  or'  - 
sign,  and  directing  Colonel  Morgan,  with    the  day  had  been  given  to  him.  Hi? ; 
his  rifle  corps  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  to    was  a  volunteer  one;  but  it  wa?  v 
the  situation  and  probable  design  of  Gen-    acted.  Heading  the  troops  not  yet  br 
eral  Frazer,  he  ordered  General  Poor  to    into  action,  he  advanced  ui>on  the  B 
advance  with  his  brigade  upon  Major    centre  under  cover  of  a  heavy  cann- 
Ackland's  division  upon  the  left.    Poor    ing  of  the  artillery,  in  the  hope  of  h 
drew  up  his  men  in  order  of  battle,  ad-    ing  their  column.     After  a  sharp 
dressed  to  them  a  few  words  of  encour-    irregular  attack,  his  troops  were  «.: 
agement,  issued  strict  orders  not  to  fire    back,  the  Hessian  ranks  standirt  : 
until  the  ascent  of  the  hill  was  gained,    upon  their  ground.    Maddened  b^ 
and  at  half  past  two  o'clock  gave  the    failure,  he  arain  formed  his  me:. 
word  of  march.    Advancing  in  the  midst    dashing  at  their  head  upon  the 
of  a  thick  fire  of  grape-shot  and  musket-     bayonets  of  the  enemy,  with  his  c.. 
ry,  the  whole  body  of  his  force  pushed    teristic  impetuosity,  and  at  the  sar  • 
rapidly  across  the  plain  and  up  the  hill,    pouring  upon  them  a  fire  every  i-1 
until  having  gained  nearly  a  level  with    which  told  upon  the  crowded  coici: 
his  opponents,  he  opened  upon  them  a    the  Hessians,  be  succeeded  in  '- 
most  destructive  fire.     For  more  than    their  line.  At  this  critical  momert. 
thirty  minutes,  the  contest  was  tremen-    thousand  fresh  troops  under  the  ct^*^ 
dous.    The  grenadiers,  under  the  imme-    of  General  Ten  Broeck,  arrived  u;  ' 
diate  command  of  their  general  ofilcers,    field,  the  attack  of  whom,  dirtn' 
fought  with  unflinching  bravery,  heroic-    Arnold,  decided  the  fate  of  the  day 
ally  holding  their  ground  against  fearful    three  attacks  of  the  Americao  ar^ 
odds,  while  the  New  York  and  New    each  been  successful.  The  who!f 
Hampshire  troops,  inspirited  by  former    Burgoyne'sarmy  was  broken.  Tii- 
success,  rushed  on,  firing  and  opening    and  left  wing,  finding  no  a9siftar*c 
from  right  to  left,  and  again  forming  on    the  centre,  precipitately  retreaieu.  • 
the  flauKs,  with  most  terrible  and  destruc-    the  latter,  overwhelmed  by  the  a*:^ 
tive  aim.     In  the  hottest  of  the  contest,    force  brought  against  them,  flc^i  * 
Major   Ackland   fell   from    his   horse,    to  their  entrenchments,  hotly  ptif" 
wounded.  This  turned  the  fortune  of  the    the  Americans, 
day.    The  grenadiers,  missing  the  pres-        The  battle*  now  assumed  a  c 
ance  of  their  commander,  and  being  more    character.    The  British  troops,  p  • 
-^oiOQsly  preased  by  the  advanciog  col-    protected  by  their  works,  pouieil  a  i 
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the  Bdvanc-  of  weabDcas,  hi*  combfoation  of  hdiih 
s.  Tbe  lat-  bers  at  ihe  places  where  be  was  least  ex- 
led  the  en-  peeled,  bis  proinpiitade  in  availing  him- 
,  with  a  Tury  nelf  of  the  confasion  which  followed  hia 
ithing  coald  attacks,  and  his  brave  and  gBJIant  cod- 
lis  dreadful  doct  in  every  encounter,  were  at  the  time 
'as  {ireeiiii-  fully  acknowledged.  It  was  for  bis  fa»- 
pon  (he  en-  roic  eervices  on  ibis  day  ihat  be  was  pro- 
oliacted,  be  moled  lo  bis  cammand,  and  ihougb  bo 
I  portion  of  afterwards  proved  himself  a  traitor,  aD4 
ishing  with  bears  justly  among  posterity  a  traitor's 
the  camp  of  name,  history  cannot  fail  to  award  him 
ed  bayonets  tbe  reputation  of  a  sagacious  captain, 
m  complete-  and  a  brave  and  gallant  Foldier. 
;meutirg  his  It  was  in  this  battle  ol  October  7lh 
lion,  be  then  that  General  Frazer  lost  his  life.  Wo 
tbe  Extreme  know  of  no  incident  of  Ihe  war  of  tbo 
eie  encamp-  Revolution  more  tonchine  ibau  this.  Ha 
ilonel  Erey-  was  the  idol  of  the  British)  army.  Brave, 
erson  before  generous,  noble,  gifted  with  rare  powera 
mself  in  the  of  intellect,  and  endowed  with  as  manJy 
;  down  with  and  gentle  a  heart  as  ever  beat  in  man's 
)  tbe  bteasl-  bosom — Blow,judieioi)s,caaiioDe,Teserv- 
I  their  guns,  ed,  and  yet  in  battle  impulsive,  energetic 
icle,  aod  by  and  impetuous  to  a  degree  equalled  by 
aring  down  iione  in  comtnand^he  gained,  a»  ha  d«- 
ninutes  from  served,  both  in  counsel  and  in  action,  an 
ack  the  pro-  influence  throughout  the  whole  army  im- 
I  from  their  measurably  beyond  any  other.  Next  to 
covered,  the  General  Burgoyne — perhaps  we  might 
and  driven  not  evan  except  bim — there  was  no  mas 
allant  com-  in  that  eipedition  whose  loss  nould 
md  all  their  have  been  so  deeply  felt.  In  the  early 
n  possession  part  of  the  eogagement  he  was  observed 
that  Arnold  on  one  side  to  be  mounted  upon  a  gray 
I  rushing  in-  horse,  actively  engaged  ihroughnut  ibo 
ifaot  thiougb  whole  line  in  encoursging  his  men,  and 
4  andet  him.  often  exposing  himself  in  the  thickest  of 
owevcr,was  tbecontesl.  Arnold,  noticing  hjs  aclivi- 
loiheAmer-  iy,  and  knowing  tbe  importance  of  hia 
;reBt  expedi-  life  to  the  Britisb  army,  code  rapidly 
irrevocably  down  to  Colonel  Morgan's  detachment, 
and  suggested  tbe  necessity  of  picking 
doing  injus-  him  off  by  a  rifie  shot.  Morgan  at 
Benedict  Ar-  first  objected,  but  tbe  heat  of  the  contest 
be  ever  drew  and  doubt  of  how  the  day  would  turn, 
ral  Gates  has  enforced  Arnold's  advica,  and  Timothy 
orthem  cam-  Murphy,  with  two  others  of  the  sbatp- 
lie  glory  un-  shooleri,  was  deputed  lo  do  it.  Almost 
le  victory  of  instantly  a  ball  was  observed  to  cut  the 
nly  achieved  crouper  of  General  Frazer's  saddle,  and 
igbest  officer  snotDer  immediately  followed  grazing  bii 
■a  during  the  horse's  mane.  An  aid,  who  stood  by, 
attacks  upon  said,  "  You  are  evidently  singled  out  by 
9  succesaful.  the  enemy's  sharpshooters.  Had  yon 
'B  undoubted,  not  better  goto  the  rear  J"  General  Fra- 
hibiied.  His  r.et  replied,  "Mot  from  my  duty."  A  mi>- 
le  troops  in-  ment  alter  he  fell  from  his  horse,  morlal- 
every  obsta-  ly  wounded.  The  interesting  narraliv* 
IB  designs  o(  of  the  Bsroness  de  Bicdesdel,  now  nn- 
if  their  points    happily  w«U  nigh  forgotieit.  to  nell  fill* 
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up  the  story  that  we  copy  from  it  m  ex*  thing  was  going  very  bad— that  she  nut 

tenso.  keep  herself  in  readiness  to  leare  \k 

Sbe  was  at  breakfast  with  her  hus-  place,  but  not  to  mentioD  it  to  any  oh. 

band,  and  heard  that  something  was  in-  She  made  the  pretence  that  sbe  voaid 

tended.    On  the  same  day  she  expected  move  into  her  new  honse  the  next  mors- 

Generals  Burgoyne,  Phillips,  and  Frazer,  ing,  and  had  every  thing  packed  a; 

to  dine  with  her.    She  saw  a  great  move-  ready. 

ment  among  the  troops,  and  inquired  the        Lady  Harriet  Ackland  had  a  tent  net 

cause ;  her  husband  told  her  it  was  mere-  far  from  her  house;  in  this  she  slept, ajii 

ly  a  reconnoisance,  which  gave  her  no  the  rest  of  the  day  she  was  in  the  cm}. 

concern,  as   it   often    happened.       She  All  of  a  sudden  a  man  came  to  teli  Ler 

walked  out  of  the  house  and  met  several  that  her  husband  was  mortally  woiir.:«^ 

Indians  in  their  war  dresses,  with  guns  and  taken  prisoner.    On  beahDg  this  §t( 

in  their  hands.     When  she  asked  them  became  very   miserable;  the  Barones 

where  they  were  going,  they  cried  out  comforted  her  by  telliny  her  the  woiiiij 

««  War,  war,"  (meaning  they  were  going  was  only  slight,  and  at  the  same  time  a^- 

to  battle).     This  filled  her  with  appre-  vised  her  to  go  over  to  her  husband,  to 

hension,  and  she  scarcely  got  home  be-  do  which  she  would  certainly  obtaio  (fr- 

fore  she  heard  reports  of  cannon  and  mission,  and  then  she  could  attend  to  bm 

musketry,  which  grew  louder  by  degrees  herself.     She  was  a  channiDg  ^<jum, 

till  at  last  the  noise  became  excessive,  and  very  fond  of  him.     The  Baro:;'^ 

About  four  o^clock  in  the  afternoon,  in-  spent  much  of  the  night  in  comtor  is: 

stead  ot  the  guests  whom  she  expected,  her,  and  then  went  again  to  her  cbiic:(i 

General  Frazer  was  brought  on  a  litter  whom  .she  put  to  bed.    She  coakl  oo:^ 

mortally  wounded.      The   table  which  to  sleep,  as  she  had  General  Frazer  aft: 

was  already  set,  was  instantly  removed  all  the  other  wounded  geDtleroeo  ii.  k 

and  a   bed  placed  in  its  stead  for  the  room,  and  she  was  sadly  afraid  her  e 

wounded  general.     She  sat  trembling  in  dren  would  awake,  and  by  their  cttt -' 

a  corner ;  the  noise  grew  louder,  and  the  disturb  the  dying  man  in  his  last  di- 

alarm  increased;  the  thought  that  her  ments,  who  often  addressed  her  aoti  af^ 

husband   might  perhaps  be  brought  in  logized   **/or  the  trouble  he  govt  ^c' 

wounded  in  the  same  way,  was  terrible  About  3  o'clock  in  the  morning  sbe  ?:' 

to  her,  and  distressed  her  exceedingly,  told  he  could  not  hold  out  much  lor^r 

General  Frazer  said  to  the  surgeon,  **  tell  She  had  desired  to  be  informed  oi  ut 

me  ]/  my  wound  is  mortal ;  do  not  flatter  near  approach  of  this  sad  crisis,  ant^  ^^• 

me!'*      The  ball  had  passed  through  his  then  wrapped  up  her  children  in  ii^' 

body,  and  unhappily  for  the  General,  he  clothes,  and  went  with  them  into  ct 

had  eaten  a  very  hearty  breakfast,  by  room  below.     About  8  o'clock  in  i'- 

which  the  stomach  was  distended,  and  morning  he  died.    After  hewasla;^  - 

the  hall,  as  the  surgeon  said,  had  pasf^ed  and  his  corpse  wrapped  up  in  a  ^t'tf: 

through  it.      She  neard  him  often  ex-  she  came  again  into  the  room,  and  t. 

claim  with  a  sigh,  **0h !  fatal  ambition  !  this  horrible  sight  before  her  the  vii 

Poor  General  Burgoyne !    Oh!  my  poor  day;   and    to  add   to  this  mclanch^ 

wife  !**    He  was  asked  if  he  had  any  re-  scene,  almost  every  moment  some  oir<^ 

quest  to  make :  to  which  he  replied,  that  of  her  acquaintance    was   brougb:  / 

if  General  Burgoyne  would  permit  it,  he  wounded.     The  cannonade  commet  ^ 

should  like  to  be  buried  at  six  o'clock  again  ;  a  retreat  was  spoken  of,  but* 

in  the  evening  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  on  a  the  smallest  motion  was  madeto\u. 

redoubt  which  had  been  built  there.    She  it    About  4  o'clock  in  the  aftemo<^ii  ^ 

says  she  did  not  know  which  way  to  saw  the  house  which  had  just  been  r'- 

turn — all  the  other  rooms  were  full  of  for  her  in  flames,  and  the  enemy  was:' 

sick.    Towards  evening  she  saw  her  hus-  not  far  off.     General  Buigoyoe  vt^l 

band  coming;  then  sbe  forgot  all  her  sor-  not  refuse  the  last  request  ofGer' 

rows,  and  thanked  God  that  he  was  spar-  Frazer,  though,  by  his  acceding,  an  ^^ 

«d  to  her.    He  eat  in  great  haste  with  necessary   delay   was    occasiosed, 

her,   and  bis  aid 'de-camp,  behind  the  which  the  inconvenience  of  the  ai^ 

house.     Sh6  had  been  told  that  they  was  much  increased.      At  6  o'clock  ' 

had  the  advantage  of  the  enemy,  but  the  corpse  was  brought  out,  and  she  sa\^ 

0orrowful  faces  she  beheld  told  a  differ-  the  generals  attend  it  to  the  hill ;  •' 

cnt  tale,  and  before  her  husband  went  chaplain,  Mr.  fimdenel,  petfonned  '.' 

away  he  took  her  one  aide  and  aaid  every  fnneral  lenrioey  rendered  unqsoaliv  »^ 
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JBg  acHHD-  fDjDtfa  expedition,  ma  tbe  wile  of  Ma- 
D  ihe  Ame-  lorAekland.  She  ia  Kpresented  lo  hsve 
ID  Inlls  flew  been  beantiful,  accomplJBhed,  and  of 
let  ejes  di>  great  sioipliciif  and  gendeQesa  of  man- 
ure ber  bus-  net  and  nearL  Her  narrative  of  th* 
e  fire  of  the  uinpaif;n  nbows  ber  to  hare  been  a  good 
e  could  not  echolar,  and  a  wilier  of  mucb  vWaclty 
She  eaf  H,  and  clerernese.  Upon  learning  tLal  her 
id  that  il  be  haeband  wa«  wounded  and  a  prisoner, 

fanera],  he  abe  reqneiled  a  pasa  from  Ueneial  Bur- 

I  lo  be  fired  goyne  to  go  over  to  tbe  enemy  and  take 

care  of  him.      Burgoyne  waa  aBtoniahed 

aimple  and  at  the  request,  bni  knew  not  how  lo  re- 

erizeaall  his  fune  it.     Accompanied  byBev,  Mr.  Bm- 

ibis  bariaJ-  dene),  (he  chaplain  of  the  army,  her  hoa- 

band'a    valet,  and   Sarah    Pollard,    her 

s  daring  the  f'^^og-mBid.  ehe  alartad  in  an  optn  boat 

and  uMlter-  during  a  Tiolent  Worm  of  wind,  and  pro- 

iiplain  olEci-  ceeded  the  wbole  distance  exposed  !□  its 

edwithdiul,  fa ry  through   (he    night,      ^he   arrived, 

1  all  lidei  of  eafely  within  Ihe  tineit  of  the  American 

re  mixtuia  of  army,  and  was  immediately  conducted  to 

upon  every  hei  husband's  quarters. 

will  remain  xhe  letter  of  General  Bargoyne  to 

Bind  of  every  General  Gates,  whith  follows,  ha*  been 

^^?*'"8  ""j  freqoently  remarked  upon  as  admirable 

subiects  for    "'   eiprW'OO,  conaid^ring  the   cireum- 
ha  field  ever    alancea  under  which  it  was  writlen  : 
I  and  to  Ihe 

irUnt  biatori-  ■■  gia— Lady  Harriet  Acklsnd,  a  lady  of 
thy  memory,  the  firsl  dialinction  of  fatnily,  rsnk,  and 
nanly  virtuei,  peraonal  virtues,  is  nnder  auch  concern  on 
iod,  find  due  accoant  of  Major  Acklind,  her  husband, 
ey  aurviveaf-  wounded, and  a  priaoner  in  your  handi,  that 
1  shall  be  for-  I  cannot  refuse  her  request  to  commit  her 
to  jour  proleclion.  Whatever  general  im- 
tender  inter-  propriety  there  may  be  in  persons  in  my 
irWIand  Ihp  •'H'Btien  and  yours  to  solicit  favors.  I  can- 
Acklanil.  ine  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  uncommon  perseverance  in 
0  lell  wouna-  ^ym  female  grace  and  exallation  of  char- 
attack  upon  ^,„  of  thialady,  and  her  very  hard  for- 
sh  army,  in  tune,  without  leatifying  (hat  your  atlen- 
Jritisb  farces  tiona  (o  her  will  lay  me  under  obligatioot. 
behind.     One  "  t  am,  air,  your  ob't  aerv'l, 

itinson,  riding  "  J.  Burcotmb." 

,  heard  a  cry 

orGod'ssake,  Major  A ck land  was  removed  to  New 
op  his  horse,  York,  where  he  recovered  from  bis 
d,  lying  in  an  wounil?.  While  a  prieoner  in  tbe  cit;y, 
id  apparently  his  high  moral  rectitude  and  deep  senal- 
the  other  side  bilily  gained  for  bim  many  friends.  No 
fourteen  yeare  man  during  Ibe  war  did  more  than  he  to 
(he  intention  alleviale  the  sufTeringa  of  the  American 
man.  He  im-  prisoners.  Hia  death  was  tragical  and  aad. 
borne  overtbe  At  a  dinner  table  where  he  was  present, 
fl  musket,  and  aher  his  exchange,  the  courage  of  the 
■  bis  prisoner,  Americans  was  called  in  queetion.  Major 
iveyed  to  hie  Ackland  defended  them.  Some  personal 
allnslon  was  made  in  reply,  to  which  be 
bad  accompa-  gave  (he  lie.  A  meeting  followed,  i^ 
General  Bur-    wbicb  he  was  shol  through  tbe  bead. 
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Lady  Harriet  lost  her  senses,  and  con-  goyne  and  Phillips,  General  Burgoyne  said 

tinued  deranged  Iwo  years ;  after  which  to  her  :  •  You  can  now  be  quite  free  ira 

she  married  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brudenel,  the  apprehension  of  danger/  She  replied  ibit 

same  gentleman  who  had  accompanied  !*\e  should  indeed  be  reprehensible,  if  sbe 

her  from  the  camp  of  Burgoyne  to  that  ^^^^  any  anxiety  ^^^en  their  GeamMe.l 

of  General  Gates,  when  in  p  Jsuit  of  her  ^^^^  J^gZ  °°  ^"^^  ^""^^^  ''"^  ^'^ 
wounded  husband.                ..    ^       ,  "  The  gentlpman  who  received  her,  fie 

We  cannot  belter  close  this  desultory  g^yg^  ^j^^  3^  ^^^^i  kindness,  came  and  said 

sketch,  than  by  another  quotation  from  to  her:  •  You  may  find  it  embarrassing  to 

the  very  clever  narrative  of  the  Baroness  be  the  only  lady  in  such  a  large  compart 

de  Riedesdel.      We    should  be  glad  to  of  d^ntlemen ;  will  you  come,  with  kit 

see  her  whole  work  republished  in  this  children,  to  my  tent,  and  partake  oi  1 

country,  where  it  has  long  been  out  of  frugal  dinner,  ofTered  with  the  best  w.l.? 

print.  As  a  spirited  and  vivid  sketch  of  the  *  ?y  ^he  kindness  you  show  to  me,' retan^ 

incidents  of  that  unfortunate  campaign,  f^  «^«'  *  you  mduce  me  to  beljeve  that  v-t 

«k     ♦  ,„k:,»K  «r^i.,»>^o  ».o.,«  u^^r^  «,^;iiL«  na^e  a  wife  and  children.     He  mlcrctd 

about  which  volunies  have  been  wnilen,  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^,^^^  ^^^^^^^  g^^^^^^^  ^^  ^. 

It  has  no  equal      It  gives  also  a  better  in-        ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^j^^^  ,^- ^^.^  ^^^e. 

sight  tocamp  life  than  we  have  elsewhere  ^^ich  were  excellent,  with  beefii«k«, 

Been.  Free  from  the  prejudice  with  which  potatoes,  Iresh  butter  and  bread.   ^t^^:T 

an  English  woman  of   that  day  would  did  a  dinner,  she  says,  gi»e  lo  much  p\ei- 

'have  regarded  things  on  this  side  of  the  sure  as  this.     She  was  easy,  after  piiy 

water,  full  of  the  home  affeclions  which  months  of  anxiety ;  and  there  was  the  <  !t< 

a  German  woman  brings  from  Faderland  happy  change  in  those  around  her.    Th?: 

and  rears  in  the  little  nursery  which  she  her  husband  was  out  of  danger,  was  a  ^t; 

will  make  wherever  she  sojourns,— gen-  ^.^^^^^  ^^^use  of  joy  to  her.    After jk- 

erous  in  her  feelings  towards  friends  and  *i»°"^r»  G^l^^^  A'^7^''  ^"^ ^Z^ 

X  1      •  J       4         ^     u     k..»   K  -  pay  him  a  visit  at  his  house,  near  Aims', 

foes-loving  adventure  much,  but  her  ^here  he  expected  that  Geiiei^  B«rr v.* 

husband  and  children  more—always  con-  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^j,         ^^    ghe  sent  to  2k 

templative,  but  never  sad— hopeful  even  her  husband's  directions,  who  advsed  \-r 

to  the  last,  and  joyous  in  every  new  to  accept  the  invitation.    As  they  ^rf 

prospect  before  her — pos.sessing  virtue  two  day's  journey  from  Albany,  and  it  vu 

without  censoriousness and  chastity  with-  now  near  five  o*clock  in  the  aftem^  ^ 

out  prudery — she  was  the  woman  amonfl"  General  Schuyler  wished  her  to  reach  c^i 

a  thousand  whom  the  wise  King  of  Israel  that  day  a  place  distant  about  three  hcwi 

lamented  he  could  not  find.  r»^?-.   »«  c^nried  his  civilities  to  far  «s  q 

solicit  a  well-bred  French  officer  to  acc^ 

"On  the  nth  of  October,  the  capitula-  pany  her  on  the  first  part  of  her  >Er- 

tion  was  carried  into  effect.  The  Generals  ney. 

waited  upon  the  American  General,  Gates,        "  On  the  next  day  they  reached  AlV?'!. 

and  the  troops  surrendered  themselves  pris-  where  they  so  often  wished  theiiis*^'^ 

oners  of  war,  and  laid  down  their  arms.  But  they  did  not  enter  that  city,  as  nr 

The  time   had   now  come  for   the  good  hoped  they  should,  with  a  Tictoriouii'^^ 

woman  who  had  risked  her  life  to  supply  The  reception,  however,  which  they  c  ' 

them  with  water,  to  receive  the  reward  of  from    General    Schuyler,   his   wife  i*^-^ 

her  services.    Each  of  them  threw  a  hand-  daughters,  was  not  like  the  receptit 

full  of  money  into  her  apron,  and  she  thus  enemies,  but  of  the  most  intimate  U\f^** 

received  more  than  twenty  guineas.     At  They  loaded  them,  she  says,  with  ki^j 

such  a  moment,  at  least,  if  at  no  other,  the  ness ;  and  they  behaved  in  the  ntrc  '^^' 

heart  easily  overflows  with  gratitude.  ner  towards  General  Burgoyne,  thoiut^ 

••  When  the  Baroness  drew  near  the  tents,  had  ordered  their  splendid  e9tabli>^^f- 

a  good-looking  man, she  says,  advanced  to-  to  be  burnt,  and  without  any  necefs:^,  i^ 

wards  her,  and  helped,  the  children  from  it  was  said.     But  all  their  actions  p^^^'*- 

the  calash,  and  kissed  and  caressed  them  ;  that  at  the  sight  of  the  misfortunes  im  ^^ 

•be  then  offered  her  his  arm,  and  tears  ers,  they  quickly  forgot  their  own.   <^r''' 

trembled  in  her  eyes.  *  You  tremble,'  said  eral  Burgoyne  was  so  much  afiected  by  J" 

he;    *do    not   be  alarmed,  I  pray  you.'  generous  deportment,  that  be  said  lo «> 

*  Sir,'  cried  she,  *  a  countenance  so  ex-  eral  Schuyler :  *  Yoq  are  too  kind  f"  ^' 

pressive    of   benevolence,    and   kindness  who  have  done  you  so  much  iojaiy."  ^^^ 

which  you  evinced  towards  my  children,  is  the  fate  of  war,'  replied  he.    *  L«'  '^ 

are  sufficient  to  dispel  all  apprehensions.'  not  dwell  on  this  subject.'    The  Bar'/'' 

He  then  ushered  her  into  the  tent  of  Gen-  remained  three  diyt  with  that  exc«^^ ' 

eral  Gates,  whom  she  found  engaged  in  family,  and  thej  teemed  to  regret  her  c' 

friendly  conversaiion  with  Generals  Bar-  partare." 
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TO    ELIRIA 


Crsatubs  of  the  elerooitt 
Kindled  to  a  sense  divine, 
Of  a  beinff  mild,  intense, 
Tremnbnsly  fine, 
Yet  widi  teriont  brigfatnees  on  thee,  and  a  soft  eipiieM  air, 
Ai  of  one  serenely  wondering  at  a  worid  of  things  so  fiur! 

n. 

Scarce  we  ean  remember  thee 

Not  a  part  of  all  that  is— 
80  eneompassinjBi  and  free 
Flows  toy  radiant  Miss  ; 
like  die  infloenee  of  die  sunlight  or  the  snM  j  fkming  wind, 
Which  for  unregarded  seasons  sweetly  hath  imbued  tEs  mind. 

m. 

Bright  and  solemn  are  thy  dreams ; 

Doonding  beats  thy  sinless  heart ; 
Where  thy  morning  presence  gleams 
Shadows  all  deput : — 
Sttm  above  thee,  winds  around  thee,  waters  by  thee,  happy  be,- 
Floats  thy  spirit,  like  the  halcyon,  on  contentment's  silent  sea. 

nr. 

When  thou  walk'st  among  the  flowers, 

Fairer,  sweeter,  purer  tney — 
And  thy  playing  with  the  Homns 
Makes  more  glad  the  day : 
TVn  the  realm  of  sonlifht  fadeth,  twilight  mirteth  wood  and  lea, 
Come  Ibe  starbeams  swift  and  stilly— but  the  salence  breathes  of  thee. 

▼. 

Yet  we  gaae  into  thine  eyes 
In  the  home  of  grief  or  miith, 
,  And  we  mark  that  soft  surprise 

MHiich  is  not  of  earth ! 
Tliroogh  whatever  scenes  or  stillness,  ghding  Mtly,  brigftt  mod  sbw, 
Ifeaen  ne  sudden^  strange,  uncertain,  seem  to  lit  across  thy  bwsr. 

▼I. 

AbI  thou  loohest  quickly  nwai 

Skies  and  earth  with  gende  stait, 
Till  we  feel,  without  a  sound, 
Thee  and  them  depart: 
By  the  deed,  ^bm  wind,  the  streamlet,  fear  we  thou  wiH  pass  from  sight, 
In  uouse  smile  or  brauth  of  Nature  wrapt  into  the  wuhrsfiing  light ! 

vn. 

Well  we  know  thy  place  Is  Heaven 

But  because  we  love  thee  so, 
We  with  sins  vet  unforgiven 
Ctonot  let  thee  v> ! 
Slay  «  fitde !  be  thy  presence  yet  a  lime  longer  here, 
Ttat  thy  beauty  ani  t^  pureness  make  us  of  diy  oatal  sphere ! 

IV.  S7 
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TRADITIONS    AND    SUPERSTITIONS.— NO.    IV. 

BT    MRS.    ELLET. 

rDbezahl. 

'•^Come  TAraba  Fenice, 

Cbe  ci  sia ognun  lo  diee. 

Dove  sia nessun  lo  sa."— Afetoitasio. 

••  Shapeless  sights  come  wanderiog  by — 
The  ghastly  people  of  the  realm  of  aream"— 

Promeihem  Unboimd, 

The  legend  of  Rubezahl,  the  Robin  kingdom  and  shun  the  apper  world.    At 

Goodfellow  oi  the  Germans,  has  afforded  last  the  old  desire  returned  upon  him,  and 

material  for   many  popular   tales   and  he  could  no  longer  withstand  tbe  wish 

poems.    The  best  known  of  these  is  that  to  visit  regions  lighted  by  tbe  sun. 

of  MuBtius,  in  his  **  Volksmahrchen  ,^  '*  I  must  go  up!**  he  said  to  bis  friends. 

Wenzel  has  it  also  in  his  Legends  of  the  '*  Work  for  me»  meanwhile ;  for  I  shall 

Riesengebirge;  and  tbe  **  Book  of  Rube-  soon  return.*' 

zahl,**  and  a  dramatic  tale  founded  on  the  A  moment  after,  and  he  stood  on  tbe 
same  tradition,  hare  found  no  little  favor  highest  point  of  the  Riesengebirge,  look- 
in  their  own  land,  though  they  have  ing  down  on  the  varied  and  cheerful 
never  reached  this  country.  A  sketch  of  scene  of  human  life.  At  the  first  glimpse 
some  few  of  the  superstitions  current,  of  the  sun  be  was  nearly  blinded  ;  bat 
respecting  this  mountain  spirit,  may  not  he  soon  became  accustomed  to  the  rays, 
be  unacceptable.  and  was  able  to  eaze  at  it  undazzled. 

The  ancient  spirit,  so  says  the  legend.  Thence  he  descended  from  the  lonely 

to  whom  God  at  tbe  creation  gave  the  height,  invisible  to  the  eyes  of  men,  to 

sovereignty  of  the  Riesengebirge,  (eiant  observe  more  closely  the  race  which  bis 

roouatains,)  saw  at  last  that  tbe  hour  father  had  assured  him,  were  dangerooa 

was  come  in  which  be  must  depart  from  even  to  more  powerful  spirits. 

his  kingdom,  and  experience  the  change  He  halted  in  a  beautiful  vale  at  tbe  foot 

to  which  all  created  beings  are  subject,  of  the  mountains.    It  was  spring-time, 

and  which  among  mortals  is  called  death,  the  odor  of  flowers  filled  the  air ;  tbe 

He  called  his  son  to  his  presence,  and  hum  of  insects  mingled  with  the  rustling 

cave  him  his  parting  counsel  to  abide  by  of  boughs,  stirred  by  the  morning  breeze, 

his  precepts,  and  snow  himself  worthy  The  spirit  sighed — lie  had  never  felt  so 

to  rule  over  the  race  of  gnomes.  ^V?7  * — ^^^  y^^  ^^  '^^^  ibtre  was  some- 

**  And  forasmuch  as  I  know,**  con-  thing  wanting. 

tiBued  tbe  spirit,  '*  that  thou  hast  an  in-  The  rustling  among  the  bushes  on  one 

clination  after  companionship  with  men,  side  grew    louder ;    the   boughs   were 

I  warn  thee  to  shun  them !    They  are  parted,  and  a  maiden  cao>e  forth,  of  such 

false  as  tbe  serpent  that  beguiled  their  wondrous  beauty  that  the  spirit  knew 

first  mother ;  and  will  repay  thy  kindness  not  at  first  if  she  were  a  child  of  earth 

with  ingratitude.    Avoid  them  !**    Once  or  an  angel.    It  was  Livia,  the  daughter 

more  he  embraced  his  son,  bade  farewell  of  Prince  Barzaniiph,  who  at  that  time 

to  the  gnomes  who  sunounded  them,  and  reigned  over  a  part  of  Silesia, 

dinppeared  from  their  midst  The  companions  of  the  princess,  love- 

The  son  mourned  sincerely  for  his  ly  girls  also,  joined  her,  and  they  sang 
fiUher;  but  all  mourning  must  have  an  sweet  songs,  and  played  games  till  inter- 
end  ;  and  ere  long  he  labored  cheerfully  runted  by  a  wonderful  concert  of  nigbtin- 
with  the  goblins  of  tbe  mountains,  form-  gales,  that  at  the  bidding  of  the  earth 
ing  the  shining  metals,  and  controlling  spirit,  warbled  with  a  melody  never 
and  guiding  the  subterranean  fires.  For  heard  before.  The  Princess  could  hardly 
a  long  time  he  remained  faithful  to  his  exprese  her  surprise  and  deli^hl,  when  a 
Mi«*s  command,  to  stay  in  bis  hereditary  new  miracle  called  her  attention  ;  where- 
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id  Iijacinthi        Tbne  dafa  the  moained  Ibnt:  tbs 

roBCC  bloom-    spirit  siiJl  inTitible,  though- hovering  sear 

her.  and  (ulfiljing  her  evtij  wJdh — Mve 

ber  CDrnpan-  one.     Al  Jenetb,  tired  a(  weepinf;  in  foli* 

Thia  ia  Ihe  tude.Llviacalladhiin.  Hraloodbeforehei 

ely  he  loveth  in  an  allilnde  of  humilitj — and  aaked — 

"  What  would  my  mtalrvss !" 
nawered   the         "  Muat  I  die  here  with  enoui  V  cried  ' 

'iaible.     Tbe  the  princeaa,  aobbing.     "  Go  bring   nw 

1  have  fled ;  company — but  none  of  your  gobliua— 1 

)f  Ihe  youth  want  society  of  my  own  apecleB  !" 
It.    "  I  loTB        Tbe  apini  bowed  Jow  and  vaniabed. 

aid  he,   ap-  Preseolly  ha  relarned   wilh  a  amall  rod 

j'we  me  thy  of  gold,  and  a  basket  of  freah  lurnipa. 

I  one  looked  "  Heie  is  compajiy  for  Ibee,"  he  aaid, 

'cred,  "lam  offering  them  to  tbe  lady. 
rl  thou,  wbo        Livia  looked  at  bim  in  lu prise,  and 
said :  "  It  is  well,  to  steal  me  first  from 

inlain  spirit,  my  home,  and  then  to  mock  me  I" 
oma !  I  only        "  Not  so,  fairest  princess ;"  aaid  the 

ne  witli  me,  arch  gnome.    "  I  do  not  mock  tbee.  But 

thia   valley  I    may  not   bring  into   this  enchanted 

>ver  mightier  place  any  of  human  race  save  tbyaelf, 

tiest  of  all  '.  Touch  one  of  tfaeae  lurnipa  with  the  rod, 

et  eyes,  that  however,  and  call  up  woatfoever  fonn 

tbou  wilt" 
circled     tbe        livia  took  tbe  flaff,  and  commanded 

lb  her  to  the  tbe  presence  of  a  maiden.     Instantly  ona 

]eT  eompan-  of  rare  beauty  stood  before  her.    Ag^a 

tothecaatle,  she  bade  her  reiuni  to  the  state  of  a 

ed,  to  Prince  turnip,  threw  it  from  tbe  window,  and 

helmed  wilh  touching    Ihe    others,   summoned     her 

ghter.  loat companions.  Thevegetahleainstant> 

ler  the  spirit  ly  assumed  Ibeir  shape,  and  looked  and 

le  and  deso-  apokeso  liketbem,  that  tbe  princess  her. 

of  beauty  at  self  wee  half  deceived.    Her  spirit  ]<na 

'palace,  fur*  made    himself   invisible,   and    watched 

tern  luxury,  with  delight  her  sports  and  conversation 

ig  with  these  mock  damsela. 
in,  according        Several  days  this  con  tinned,  till  (hw 

id   maidens ;  morning,  when  Livia  went  into  tbe  half 

:new  nanght  of  Ihe  palace,  where  her  attendants  were 

at  she  slepi,  usually  in  waiting,  rhe  saw,  instead  of 

the  palace,  (air  young  giris.  a  group  of  withered 

kissing    her  old  women,  apparently  in  tbe  last  etagea 

ia  recovered  of  feeblenesa   and   disease.     Affrighted, 
she  fled  from  Ihe  hall  into  ibe  garden, 

'  bewildered  and  summoned  her  lover 
Ihat  she  was       "  False  spirit !"  cried  she,  weeping, 

lomes.     She  wben  he  appeared ;  ■•  thou  hast  ehannd 

feel  of  her  mycompanions*  Rrntoreibem toyouibP 
I  restore  her       "  That  is  impossible  I"  answered  the 

It  she  could  gnome    king.      "  I    cannot    check    ibe 

ice  than  her  course  of  nature,  though  1  may  command 

releaae  bei  her   strength.     Thy  maidens   conlinoed 

e  maiden,  in  young,  so  long  as  there  waa  juice  in  tbe 

ler presence,  turnips;   but  must  fade   and  die  when 

;ht  mist,  and  tbal  is  gone.     But  tbnn  mnjeet  rctnni 

more  Ihan  them  to  iheir  former   slate,  and  1  will 

ullen  mood,  fetch  thee  fresh  vegetables." 

Livia  wu  perlbree  content  with  Ibia ; 
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•ad  ntannaf;  to  the  baO,  did  as  he  re*  lo  koffhter,  tgwatiiiff  ha  woidt— ^  Um^ 

qotested.    The  tpirit  bioa^ht  her  a  fresh  beBzaSler—RnbezaU  r 

bafket  of  turnips ;  this  tune,  howeyer.  The  rejected  loTer  spiaag  vp  aad  isw 

scarcely  half  ftiled.    The  prioeesii  ask-  back  to  his  Boaotain  on  the  wings  of  the 

ed  wherefore  be  had  broogfat  so  few.  storm. 

"  Thtse,**  replied  he,  **  grow  on  a 
small  spot  of  grotind,  on  Uie  highest  Soch  is  the  story  of  the  first  appear- 
point  or  the  mountain.  Thon  hast  been  ance  of  Rnbezabl,  told  in  the  nursery 
somewhat  wasteful  of  them ;  and  must  tales  of  the  region  about  the  giant  moan- 
wait  some  days,  till  those  I  hare  sown  tains.  Blany  a  boy  has  climbed  to  the 
anew  have  time  to  grow."  summit,  and  shooted  the  popolar  nams 

**  How  many  bast  tboo  sown  ^  de-  given  to  the  spirit,  in  curiosity  or  defi- 

■landed  Liria.  ance;  and  tradition  reports  that  be  has 

**  There  will  be  enough."  sometimes  revealed  himself.    An  aaec- 

'^  I  will  know  how  many  are  sown  !"  dote  is  given  of  him  that  serves  as  a  coa- 

**  How  can  I  know  ?"  tinuation  of  the  first 

**  Count  them  f*  cried  the  haughty  After  the  lapse  of  centuries,  it  was  the 
pincess.  <*  Go,  and  if  1  find  none  want-  pleasure  of  the  mountain  spirit  to  resume 
ing,  I  shall  know  that  thou  truly  lovest  bis  studies  of  human  life.  But  be  de- 
ne, as  thou  sayest"  terroined  never  again  to  yield  to  the  pow- 

The  spirit  smiled,  and  disappeared,  to  er  of  love,  and  to  abjure  sensibility  for- 
fulfill  the  command  of  bis  capricious  ever.  His  capricious  humor  alone  stiould 
mistress.  Livia  smiled  also ;  and  the  govern  bis  actions, 
instant  be  was  gone,  took  from  the  basket  As  he  again  looked  forth  from  the 
the  largest  turnip,  and  cbaofred  it  into  a  mountain  crrst,  be  saw  the  whole  scene 
winged  horse,  which  at  her  bidding  bore  changed.  •  Numerous  dwdlings  wen 
her,  swifter  than  the  ea^e,  back  to  the  built  on  the  slope ;  the  woods  bad  been 
Talley,  and  her  father's  castle.  Loud  cleared  away,  villages  were  thickly  scat- 
huzzas  from  the  people  welcomed  her,  tered ;  and  here  and  there  appeared  the 
and  she  told  Prince  Barzanuph  all  that  towers  of  a  city.  The  castle  of  Prince 
had  happened.  Barzanuph  had  been  destroyed,  and  hie 

Meanwhile  the  gnome  king,  having  princedom  was  extinct, 

three  times  count^  over  his  field,  to  **  They  have  planted  themselves  on 

make  sure,  returned  to  his  magic  palace,  my  ground,"  murmured  the  spirit,  **  as  if 

and  sought  his  bride  in  vain.    He  caught  they  and  not  I  were  lords  of  tbeeotl! 

a  glimpse  of  her  as  on  her  winged  steed  Perchance  ther  know  not  of  my  exist- 

abe  swept  over  the  boundary  of  bis  do-  ence.      I  will  observe  some  oc   their 

Main  ;  and  in  his  anger  he  rolled  up  a  doings." 

heap  of  clouds,  and  sent  thunder,  stone  He  descended  to  the  valley,  in  the  form 
and  hail  after  her.  But  she  was  aJready  of  a  stoat  peasant,  and  hired  himself  as 
beyond  bis  power,  and  his  bolts  only  a  laborer  to  a  countryman.  So  valuabit 
shivered  the  old  oaks  that  had  stood  a  were  his  services  that  his  employer  treat- 
thousand  years.  When  his  first  vexation  edHanp — so  he  called  bim — with  great 
was  past,  he  resolved  to  win  back  his  consideration,  and  he  liked  his  abode  well 
lost  bride  by  entreaties.  Taking  the  enough,  till  an  accident  changed  bis  mind. 
form  of  a  beautiful  youth,  be  went  to  the  The  farmer  one  day  bade  him  go  of  an 
prince*s  castle,  and  mingled  among  the  errand  over  the  mountain,  to  a  distaat 
guests  at  the  banquet  given  in  honor  of  village.  He  was  ready  for  the  journey — 
her  return.  Throwing  himself  at  her  his  knapfack  on  bis  shoulders,  and  his 
feet — '*  Retnm,  Livia !"  he  cried  ;  '*  re-  stick  in  his  band,  before  the  door^whea 
turn  I  for  1  love  thee,  and  without  thee  the  farmtr*s  pretty  wife  came  out  and 
most  in  despair  abjure  the  high  nature  said  kindly :  '*  Be  careful,  Hans,  to  bt 
that  denies  me  thy  love !"  over  the  mountain  before  night,  so  that 

The  beautiful  princess  only  laughed  Riibezahl  does  not  modest  you.** 

sromfully,  and  answered  "  Fool,  1  woukl  Hans   stood   astonished,  to  hear  tb« 

never  love  thee,  even  wert  thou  in  fairer  nickname  given  him  by  the  Princess  Livia 

form  than  that  thou  wearett  now!    I  three  hundred  years  before,  thus  repealed 

despise  thee !    Away !  and  hide  thyself  by  the  handsome  countrywoman.    **  Ri- 

in  thy  mountain's  deepest  pit,  <*  Ruben-  bezahl !"  be  muttered  between  his  teeth, 

xahler  r  (turnip  counter.)  *'  who  is  he  ?" 

And  aU  Iha  assembled  gaeats  bant  la-  «*  You  know  not  who  Rikbeiahl  ia!" 


ife ;   and  she  n«ek  of  any  wbo  i»n  call  him  bj'  hk 

.  the  bof  B  and  nickname !"       So    Myiog,   be     waited 

came  toward  ana]',  Icaring  all  who  heard  him  apewb- 

.  vbo  did  not  icM   wilb  amaienMol  and  dread.     Tha 

s.     They  all  anforiunale  foreman  kept  fai«  aM«a' can  , 

ting  the  name.  a«  long  aa  hs  lived;  for  aa  often  at  l« 

aaked   again :  cut  tbem,  (bej  ffonld  grow  ngain. 
P'  After thia  time,  it  wai  Rubez^l'a  fan-* 

/«2fMrrcri«d  ey  lo  play  off  jokea  of  his  own  Qum 

m ;  "  He  may  men,   little    heeaing   whether  for    their 

I  tell  you  all  good  or  their  bann.     Aa  he  had  been 

'  be  on  your  repreaenled  among  Ihem  as  a  black  coal- 

m  the  whole  atan.witb  led  brard  and  fiery  eyes,  he 

,  Ihal  the  ugly  frequently  asaanied  that  disguise,  with- 

his  works  at  out  the  addition,  however,  of  the  bom 

he  mounlain,  and  tail,  except  when  they  were  neces- 

\e,  and  some-  aary  lo  produce  the  greater   eSbct.     It 

I  precipice.  was  soon  known  that  it  was  not  m  safe 

disturbed   at  to  venltire  upon  the  mountain.     Till  now 

ith  and  false-  stories  had  been  lold  of  the  spirit  and  his 

I  it  could  not  wild  doinga,  but  ihey  had  been  witness- 

untaina would  ed  by  no  one;   and  the  few,  who,  like 

wanderers;  it  Micbel  the  foreman,  declared  they  had 

bad  ventared  seen  bim,  pretended  lo  possess  Ibe  pow- 

itmy  weather,  er  of  driving  him  away.     Nobody  now 

heedlessness,  ventured,  as  far  as  his  domain  extended, 

rarer,  that  the  lo  boast  at  bis  expense  i  and  mindful  of 

lay,  the  fore-  his   warning,   the   peaaanla  called    hioi 

issert  thai  he  no  longer  by  his  nickname,  hut  by  the 

ape  of  a  sooty  more  respectful  title, "  The  Lord  of  Ibe 

a  tail  like  a  Mounlains." 

1,  and  a  long         Riibezabl  was  a  good-humored  spirit, 

be  (tbe  fore-  and  his  pranks  were  like  those  of  a  wUI- 

him,  and  bad  fut  child,  who  knows  no  law  but  his  own 

caprice.     He  played  all  DMnner  of  tricks 

■■  YoQ  are  a  on   many    who  came   into   bis   power, 

I  the  fbreman,  adapting  them  to  tbe  persona  and   their 

ie>:ahl  !"  occupations.     He  was  particularly  mie- 

,  and   he  an-  chievons  towards  tbe  peasant  girls,  who 

ourself— how  talked  conlinaally  of  him,  and  stood  in 

great   fear   of   his    wayward  humors, 

onid  yoo  not  Whenever  a  young  girl  venluted  to  croM 

ron  had  seen  the  mouDtain,  he  wonid  cause  the  wind 

to  make  lad  disorder  in  her  dress,  while 

the  foreman,  his  company  of  gnomes  stood  round,  and 

I  10  appear  to  enjoyed  her  euiharrassmenl.     If  a  pair 

im  manners '.''  of   lovers   came,  and   ventured   lo  seat 

n,"  exclaimed  themselves  on  the  green  moss  by   the 

on  either  side  wayside,  Ffibezahl  changed  tbe  mow  in- 


led  with  fear:  out    covered     with    mnd.      He   would 

they  saw  the  frighten  the  old  women  by  showing  then 
hideous  faces;  in   short  he  assumed  as 

jIv,"  said  the  many  dififerent  shapes  as  there  were  dif- 

nrnful  laugh,  ferent  sorlaof  peopie,  on  whombeprae- 

Eahl,andyoa  liced  his  pranks,  and  conid  not  be  re- 

(hey  will  not  cognized  by  reason  of  the  variety  of  hia 

odhumorlbat  disguises.     At  one  time,  as  a  guide,  be 

I  for  you,"  lo  led  a  learned  professor,  who  was  survey- 

'ill  wting  the  iog'the  laiid,reaBd  and  iodimI  tin  iDOiiii- 
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tain,  while  be  believed  himself  p^ing  might  bay  a  piece  of  ground  and  a  pair 

straight  to  the  top,  and  put  down  in  his  of  oxen.    Could  I  not  find  among  so 

book  a  very  erroneous  account  of  its  many  rich  people  one  who  would  give 

height.     A  rain,  in  the  semblance  of  a  me  that  sum  as  a  loan  and  save  us  all  ? 

woodcutter  be  encountered  a  botanist  and  I  would  be  so  thankful — and  pay  it  back 

showed   him  a   great    variety  of   rare  in  a  year." 

plants,  to  which  the  botanist  gave  learn-  **  Try  it,"  said  the   feeble  voice  of 

ed  Latin  names,  that  sounded  strange  in  his  wife ;  **  I  have  often  begged  you  to 

RabezahPs  ears.    Impatient  at  this  scien-  go  to  my  relations  beyond  the  mountain, 

tific  display,  after  an  unusually  tedious  and  tell  them  of  our  need." 

lecture,  he  suddenly  said :  "  They  have  no  heart,"  said  Peter  bit- 

**  You  are  a  very  learned  gentleman,  terly,  *^or  they  would  have  inquired  af* 

sir,  and  know  almost  everything;  tell  ter  you,  knowing  us  to  be  in  such  pov- 

me  to  whom  belongs  the  ground  we  are  erty." 

treading  on."  "  Rich  people,"  answered  the  wife, 

**  As  far  as  I  know,"  replied  the  pro-  <*  like  to  be  applied  to ;  you  must  try 

fessor,  '*  this  is  Silesian  ground ;  Silesia  them." 

is  a  province  of  the  Prussian  crown :  er-  Peter  resolved  to  do  so,  and  rising, 

go,  or  consequently,  it  belongs  to   our  took  up  his  hat  and  stick. 

fracious  sovereign,  the  reigning  king  of  **  1  will  go  this  very  night,"  said  he, 

russia."  "  and    to-morrow    be    home    betimes. 

*'  It  is  false!"  cried  the  pseudo-wood-  Should  I  fail,  God  have  mercy  on  yon, 

cutter,  **  it  belongs  to  the  Spirit  of  the  Anna,  and  the  children,  for  I  know  not 

Mountains  vulgarly  called  Riibezahl !"  who  will  help  us!"  «  So  saying,  he  em- 

The  botanist  shook  his  bead  incredu-  braced  bis  wife  and  little  ones,  and  set  off 

lously  :  **  You  should,  as  a  reasonable  on  his  way  to  her  kindred, 

man,  pay  no  heed  to  such  idle  fables.  He  arrived  the  next  morning,  weak 

They  may  do  for  old  women  at  their  dis-  and   weary   at  the   village  where  his 

taffs.    The  Riibezahl  people  talk  of,  has  wealthy  cousins  liyed,  and  stopped  first 

never  really  existed,  but  is  a  sickly  crea-  to  rest  himself  at  the  inn,  and  dry  his 

tion  of  fantasy — a  nonentity — that  is,  a  clothes,  for  it  had  stormed  during  the 

nothing."  night.    He  had  no  money,  and  could  not 

Scarce  had  the  man  of  science  uttered  ask  for  any  other  refreshment 

the  last  words,  than  Riibezahl,  towering  It  fell  out  as  he  had  feared.    Nobody 

like  a  giant,  stood  before  him  and,  angry-  would  help  him !    Some  made  frivolous 

ly  snatching  away  his  book  of  plants,  excuses,  some  treated  him  rudely,  and 

dapped  him  in  the  face,  and  then  chased  abused  him  for  being  in  such  want  The 

him  through  bush  and  bog,  sending  a  last  at  whose  house  he  applied  bade  him 

shower  of  stones  after  him,  down  the  begone,   with  threats  and  execrations, 

mountain.    He  reached  a  place  of  shel-  Peter  turned  away  in  despair ;  but  a 

ter  half  dead  with  fear  and  his  bruises,  poorly-dressed  man  took  him  by  the  arm 

and  swore  he  never  again  would  go  up-  and  said :  **  Come  away,  these  are  bad 

on  the  Riesengebirge,  the  abode  of  all  people.     I  cannot  help  you,  indeed,  but 

the  kobolds,  dwarfs,  trolds,  and  gnomes  your  wretched  looks  tell  me  you  need  food 

in  existence !  and  rest,  and  you  shall  find  both  at  my 

hut." 

The  following  tradition  is  preserved  in  Peter  followed  the  herdsman  to  his 

the  collection  of^  Mosaus  :  hut,  took  a  piece  of  bread  and  a  cup  of 

On   the  spot,  in    the  Riesengebirge,  brandy  and  water,  and  started  on  his 

where  now  stands  a  celebrated  watering-  homeward  journey  without  stopping  to 

place,  there  once  lived  a  poor  peasant  repose.     When  he  reached  the  crest  of 

named  Peter.     He  was  very  poor,  and  the  mountain,  just  half-way,  he  could  go 

found  it  hard,  by  the  labor  of  his  hands,  no  further  from  exhaustion,  and  sank, 

to  give  bread  to  a  sick  wife  and  five  hun-  half  swooning,  under  a  fir  tree.    After  a 

f^  children.    He  toiled  day  and  night,  few  moments*  rest,  the  horrors  of  his 

but  could  barely  supply  their  most  press-  condition  rose  vividly  before  him.    To 

ing  wants,  while  privation  and  bariiship  return  to  his  starving  wife  and  children, 

were  fast  destroying  the  life  of  his  help-  and  tell  them  there  was  no  hope !    He 

mate.  would  have  fed  them  with  his  heart's 

*'  If  I   had  only  a  hundred  dollars,"  blood ! 

•if bed  the  heart-broken  man,  **  that  I  Suddenly  he  started  from  a  gloomy 
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e  means  yet !"  huge  lamp  Boipendad    from   the  lofty 

ive  no  mercy;  ceiling,  whose  light  was  gleamed  back 

;ns  hete !  often  from  thousanda  of  precioua  stones,  im- 

iDB,  it  is  true,  bedded  in  the  walla.     In  Ihe  centre  stood 

lerous!"  a  oionatroua  csldron,  filled  with  ahining 

lOving  bis  bat,  Wildman'a  dollars,  end  ail  around  atood 

d,  trembling  as  smaller  veaeels  holding  ducata  of  void, 

ibezahl !  be   so  "Take  whalyou  want,"8aidRii^ezahI, 

!"  "  and  I  will  write  oat  the  note  of  band  1- 

1  rush  of  wind  He  turned  away  for  paper,  pen  and 

iie  ground,  and  ink,   not   once  looking  at  Peter,  who, 

got  up,  he  saw  however,  whs  too  honest  to  be  templed 

own  toroi  of  a  lo  take  more  than  the  hundred  doUara, 

him.  which  he  counted,  and  then  told  the 

said  the  apirit  spirit  he  was  ready. 

der,  "  knowesl  ■'  Read   and   aign  !"    aaid   Kub«zabl ; 

}  who  dares  to  and  be  signed  the  note  promising  to  par 

lame?    Choose  in   a  year  and   a   day,   with  beaTt-felt 

ng  thy  neck  or  thanka.     Then    they    ascended    to   the 

h  my  club!"  earth's  aurface,  and  Peter  ran  honvwaids 

I,   but    despair  as  if  borne  by  (he  wind,  only  stopping 

00  what    you  at  the  next  Tillage  to  purchase  medicine 
answered   he,  for  his  wife,  and  a  few  atiicles  of  food. 

from  ignorance  He  arrived  at  his  home  about  noon, 

1  bate  a  peti-  "  Bring  yoil  help !"  asked  the  sick  wo- 

man ;  and  the  children  asked,  "  Bring 

ihl ;  and  Peter  yon  bread,  father  I" 

Peter  laid  a  bag  fall  of  bread  on  the 

he  concluded,  table,  and  abowedhiawife  (he  money,  the 

!.     It  would  be  sight  of  which  gave  her  new  strength, 

furniah  me  that  She  Ihoiigbl  her  reUtiona  had  lentit.and 

nd  it  me  for  a  Peter  allowed  her  to  remain  in  that  b»- 

f  note  and  the  lief. 

:st  thanks  into  The  poor  man  speedily  purchased  a 
piece  of  ground,  with  stock  and  imple- 

jzahl,  "  am  I  a  ments  of  nusbandry,  and  seed  to  sow  it, 

ne  of  interest?  and  worked  hard  from  morning  till  night 
The  wife  soon  lecoverEd,  and  labored 

you  also   within   doors,  while   the  children 

are;  did  their  part.     Their  industry  met  with 

II  give  me  also  due  reward.    The  ground  produced  abun- 
dantly; their  wares  sold  well;  in  ahort, 

anawered    the  a  bleaaing   seemed  to  have  come  upon 

Well,  be  it  ao ;  the  house  niththemoney  so  myateriouslj 

!d  dollars ;  but  obuined.    When    winter   came,    Peter 

aid  inayearl"  owned  a  cow  and  thrte  goats,  beatdes 

said  Peter,  his  oxen  ;  and  in  the  ppring  the  cow  bad 

ided  Riibezahl,  a  calf,  and  the  grain  he  had  sown  looked 

d,  with  a  beat-  as  flourishing  as  possible, 

i  into  the  deep-  The  lime  now  arrived  for  payment, 

d.     At  length  and  Peter  found  that  the  produce  of  his 

lej)  rock, before  harvesting,   Anna's   sjiinning,   and    tha 

fir  tree  blasted  children'a  labor,  had  yielded  one  hundred 

he  pointed  out  and  twenty  dollars.    It  would  have  been 

:now   the  apot  basely   ungrateral  in  him  not  to  prove 

on  the  ground,  honest,  when  each  blessing  bad  followed 

discovered  the  him. 

rn.     They  de-  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  day  on 

aving    at    last  which  the  money  was  due,  he  awakened 

found  himself  his  wife  and  children,  and  bade  them  put 

It,  lighted  by  a  on  thelt  holiday  clothes,  to  go  and  thank 
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the  person  who  had  succored  them  in  brought  it  to  his  father.   No  woner  ha<i 

their  distress.    This  was  soon  done,  and  he  unfolded  the  sciap  of  paper,  than, 

after  morning  prayers,  they  all  set  out  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  he  oied,  **  Ob, 

on  the  journey.  most  noble,  generous  spirit  !**  and  sbovet 

When  they  had  reached  the  top  of  the  the  paper  to  his  wife.   It  was  notiuof: 

mountain,  and  the  place  where  Riibezahi  less  than  his  own  note  o{  hand,  tore  ic 

had  first  appeared  to  Peter,  he  bade  them  the  middle,  and  on  the  mar^n  was  wnt- 

stop,  and  said :  ten,   •*  Received   payment  in  thtnks." 

*' You  think,  all  of  you,  that  we  have  Both  then  saw  that  Riibezahi  nost  bare 

to  go  down  into  the  valley,  to  the  yil-  been  near  them,  inrisible,  and  meant  to 

Jage,  where  our  rich  cousins  live ;  but  make  Peter  a  present  of  the  mon^y. 

you  are  mistaken.    Those  rich  cousins,  They  uttered  a  shout  of  thankf,  whicb 

one  and  all,  drove  me  from  their  door,  was  repeated  by  the  echoes  of  the  wood 

and  I  found  our  benefactor  here  !    We  In  a  short  time  afterwards  Peter  was  a 

shall  now  ail  thank  him ;  and  do  not  be  prosperous  man,   with  horses,  wagoos 

afraid  when  I  tell  you  he  is  no  other  and  servants.     He  never  eared  to  trosbfe 

than  the  spirit  of  these  mountains."  his  rich  cousins;  but  he  sought  ont  and 

Anna  was  terrified  when  she  heard  rewarded  the  poor  herdsman  whe  had 
this,  and  the  children  trembled  also  and  given  him  refreshment,  taking  htm  into 
glanced  fearfully  at  the  bushes  around  his  house  and  supporting  him  as  long  aj 
Siem.  But  Peter  encouraged  them,  and  he  lived.  The  descendants  of  this  for- 
bidding them  wait  quietly  till  he  returned,  tunate  peasant  now  live  in  the  neighbor- 
plong^  into  the  depth  of  the  wood,  not  hood  ot  the  Warm  Springs,  are  in  p^ 
regaling  his  wife's  entreaties  to  stay,  condition,  and  often  relate  the  t\Tr^ 
He  soon  arrived  at  the  rock,  and  taking  history  of  their  ancestor, 
off  his  hat,  and  holding  out  the  money- 
bag with  the  other  hand,  he  called  aloud  Rubezahl's  generosity,  says  anotkr 
upon  the  mountain-spirit,  informing  him  tradition,  was  soon  known  the  countrr 
he  had  come  to  pay  back  his  loan.  round ;  for  though  Peter  kept  what  hi 

But  he  waited  in  vain  for  the  spirifs  passed  a  profound  secret,  his  wifeccis 
appearance.  He  saw  and  heard  nothing !  municated  it,  under  a  promise  of  Bilertc«. 
fie  called  again  and  again,  and  stamped  to  several  of  her  friends,  who  did  nt 
on  the  ground,  to  open  the  entrance  to  same  to  theirs ;  and  thus  it  hecane  tk 
the  cavern ;  but  all  in  vain !  Then  dis-  common  talk.  The  moontain  was  re- 
appointed and  troubled,  he  returned  to  sorted  to  by  a  great  many  persons  t!^ 
his  wife  and  children.  sirous  of  experiencing  the  spirit's  liberaJi- 

•«  I  will  try  once  more."  said  he,  after  ty ;  and  Riibezahi  placed  his  pranks  dF^ 

he  had  told  them  of  his  ill-success ;  and  several.    Some,  for  instance,  diseofer^J 

he  cried  out  loudly,  «*  Riibezahi !  Riibe-  heaps  of  treasure,  secured  and  eamai  ii 

zahl !  come  forth,  Rubezahl !"  home,  and  next  morning  found  it  tarr*. 

•«  There  he  is !"  exclaimed  the  young-  to  ashes.    This  did  not  disconrageotbe^ 

eat  boy.  however,  who,  impatient  at  the  non- 

"  Where  ?*  asked  Peter,  quickly.  appearance  of  the  spirit,  ventured  to  ca* 

"  There  !*•  cried  the  boy ;  •*  behind  that  him  by  the  prohibited  name.   Rnbe?^ 

tree;  he  is  peeping  at  us  !"  lost  patience  at  this,  and  greeted  the  r^ti^ 

But  neither  reter  nor  the  others  could  comer  with  a  shower  of  stones,  pe't;^? 

fee  anything ;  though  the  child  insisted  him  so  severely  as  he  ran  home,  tbs'  ti 

that  hi  did ;  and  described  him  so  accu-  had  no  mind  to  venture  on  the  moontitj 

lately  that  the  father  doubted  not  he  saw  again,  and  the  spirit,  as  before,  got  t^> 

the  spirit.  reputation  of  a  mischievous  goblin. 

At  last  he  gave  up  the  attempt,  and  As  he  belonged  not,  however,  ^  <^ 

■et  out  homeward.  class  of  persons  who  are  anxious  abf^u' 

"To-morrow,"  said  he,  "  I  will  come  the  opinion  of  the  worid,  Rubeiahl  card 

again,  and  rest  not  until  I  get  my  note  of  not  for  this  talk ;  though  he  did  not  iitf 

hand."  the  absence  of  all  visitors  on  whom  ^' 

As  he  spoke,  they  came  out  of  the  might  practise  his  jokes.    Seeing  ho« 

woods,  and  a  gentle  whirlwind  blew  dust  frightened  people  were  at  bis  la«  ki''^ 

over  the  wajr.    The  youngest  boy  saw  be  resolved  to  snow  himself  good-homor 

a  bit  of  white  paper  fluttering  in  the  ed  again.    He  went  down  the  rooonu  r 

dust,  and  running  after  it,  caught  and  in  the  shape  of  a  traveller,  with  valit > 
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dw,  k  thorn  tmile.  ■'  Well,  mMtor,  tl  sapper  we 
uid  a  cap  oa  ihall  meet  s^n  ;  I  bare  some  liiiJe  bs- 
:  a  close  IB-  lioeia  in  m;  room." 
iWnigl  whose  He  wenl  to  the  dwjober,  where  ha 
riib  his  book  foQDd  the  waiter  putting  things  in  ordei. 
"  Heory,"  said  he,  "  bow  Jong  han 
Khbe^,  and  ;ou  been  in  this  house  f" 
saw  a  high  "  Three  jfeaia,  air,"  replied  the  yooiig 
or  B  sign,  re-    man. 

iriih  glowing  "  So,  and  how  Ions  have  jroa  been  in 
e  inscription  love  with  the  pretty  Boee  t" 
bantaln  Spi-  Heary  started  at  so  strange  a  question, 
that  no  other  and  answered  in  icma  embariMsnieat ; 
meant;  and  *  You  mistake,  sir — how  could  il  hap- 
'  no  means  a  pen  that  I  shoald  fall  in  love  with  that 
1  to  see  him-     yonog  lady .'" 

t  heroes,  and  "  How  could  it  itoi  happen  so  r  retort- 
td  to  attract  ed  the  guesL  "  Bo»e  it  the  handsomest 
maiden  I  ever  eaw ;  and  I  can  tell  yon, 
idatioas  ibey  yonng  man,  I  have  seen  roaiiy  baodsonn 
jred  he,  ai^    ones." 

Henry  looked  surprised,  but  pleasure 
latorsd  look-  at  this  praise  could  be  seen  in  hie 
called  to  the  eyes.  Biibezabl  continued  :  ■•  Yoa 
rthy  guest."  see  I  am  a  practical  roan,  and  epeak 
iamond  ring  to  the  point.  Wbat  hinders  you  from 
IT,  convinced  manying  her?  You  are  handsome,  ho> 
ihed  person,  neet.  and  faithful,  as  the  landlord  jnst 
le  to  wait  on  now  said.  I  am  rich  and  liberal,  and 
ubeiahl  the  will  give  yon  money  far  your  note,  and 
ixprcssioQ  of  never  trouble  yoa  for  payment," 
miles,  Hav-  "How  good  you  are,  dear  sir,"  cried 
t,  ibe  youth  Henr^,  aeizing  his  hand  "  But  It  is  all 
,  and  carried    in  vain,  there  is  no  help  for  me.    Row 

is  lost  to  me  forever." 
lerred  Riibe-        "  Gel  away  with  your  whining !"  ex- 
claimed Riib^ahl,  "  what  is  the  reason 
«er ;  "  well     there  is  no  help  for  you,  you  fool  ?" 
*•  what  has       "I  will  tell  yon  all,  sir,"  replied  the 
aopes  aboni,    youth ;  "  for  yonr  generous  kindness  de- 
serves my  confidence.    But  I  pray  yon 
not  to  concern  yourself  further  about  me, 
od  1 1  believe    and  to  betray  my  secret  to  no  one-" 

>■  I  promise  the  last,"  said  iba  guesL 
:  guest.  "  I  will  not  deny,  sir,  that  from  my 

onng  girl,  so  first  coming  into  the  house,  1  loved  Rom  ; 
ild  not  take  and  she,  1  thought,  prpferred  me  to  all 
the  other  yonng  men  in  Hirschbeig.  I 
ndlord,  "  my  waited  long  for  conrage  to  make  known 
l—bi !"  and  my  atiaclunent,  bat  believing  that  I 
ihook.  should    not    be    considered    an  worthy. 

It  answered :  having  come  of  respectable  parentage,  I 
1  wish  yon  resolved  to  declare  myself  to  her,  and  if 
f  your  smart  she  permitted  me,  to  ask  her  father's  con- 
sent." 
:aBtingdown  "  Yon  were  too  long  about  the  bBsi- 
oess,"  muttered  Bubczahl,  for  he  thought 
y,"  Mid  her    of  his  own  first  love. 

"Hiat  might  be  tme,"  said  Henry; 
sahl  with  a    "  for  the  very  day  1  meant  to  speak  to 
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Rose,  there  drove  up  a  cumbrous  travel-        "  In  Rubezahl,  you  mean  r 
iing  carriage,  with  extra  horses.     The  '     "  Whom  else  ?"  asked  the  guest,  iio- 

under- waiter  ran  out ;  the  landlord  call-  patiently. 

ed  for  me ;  the  postillion  blew  his  horn,        "  No,  indeed,  not  I V*  cried  Hcriry, 

and  cried  out — •  Help  for  his  excellency,  laughing. 

the  Baron  Zebedaus  von  Quarz,  out  of        Riibezahl  felt  some  inclination  to  coo- 
the  carriage  !'     I  opened  the  door,  and  vince  the  young  man  of  his  existtnce,  m 
saw  a  pair  of  spindle  arms  stretched  to-  the  same  fa&bion  as  he  had  done  the  bo- 
wards  me,  by  which  I  helped  the  baron  tanist ;    but  he  checked  his  anger,  ani 
out.     Fancy  a  little  figure  scarce  three  laying    his    hand    kindly    on  Henrys 
feet  high,  with  thin  legs  and  arms — head  shoulder,  said  :     *•  He  has  best  rigbt  to 
set  awry  upon  his  misshapen  shoulders,  laugh,  who  is  in  the  right.    Keep  nf 
withered  face  and  leather-colored  skin,  a  heart,  and  trust  me/    Now  packyo;::- 
long  sharp  nose,  and  a  pair  of  small  self  off!" 
twinkling  gray  eyes,  wearing  a  scarlet        Henry  obeyed, 
robe  with  gold  lace  and  buttons, a  plum-        *•  A  strange  but  generous  man,"  ran- 
ed  hat,  and  a  sword  at  his  side,  and  you  tered  he.     "Oh,  Rose  !  how  1  wi>h  c 
have  before  you  the  Baron  Zebedaus  von  were  as  he  said  !*' 
Quarz."  He  went  sadly  about  his  work,  whi> 

"  I  see  him,"  said  Riibezahl,  "  go  on."  he  heard  Rose  singing  cheerfully  m  '^ 

"  I  have  not  much  to  say,"  said  Hen-  garden. 
ry.     "  The  little  baron  stayed  here  days.        Meanwhile  Riibezahl  went  back  iac 

weeks,  months;  he  was  im<nensely  rich,  the  hall,  where  the  table  was  set  :c; 

and  threw  away  money  like  water;  in  supper,  and   several  guests  asserobK: 

short,  he  is  betrothed  to  Miss  Rose,  and  the  host  busily   arranging  flasks  'i^ 

her  father  is  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  cups. 

a  baron  for  his  son-in-law.    Rose  cared        One  young  man  with  a  handsome  W. 

nothing  for  me,  that  is  certain,  or  she  pale  face,  and  dark,  wild-looking  t\n 

would  not  have  let  herself  be  given  away  nudged  the  landlord  as  he  passed  to, 

to  such  a  little  monster,  notwithstanding  and  said  :    "  Ha,  Master  Tobias  Preier. 

his  title.    1  loved  her — I  shall  always  tell  us  where  is  your  noble  son-ia-li*. 

love  her — but  I  will  not  be  made  a  fool  that  is  to  be  ?" 
of  by  any  woman.    She  shall  never  know        Tobias  answered  with  some  show  n; 

what  1  have  felt,  and  on  her  wedding-  vexation  :    "  1  know  not  what  the  p^"*^ 

day  f  will  leave  this  house,  to  wander  ter  Theobald  can  have  to  do  wjib  .i. 

through  the  wide  world."  Baron  von  Quarz,  that  be  inquires  t-' 

•*  And  break  the  girl's  heart  T*  asked  particularly  after  him." 
the  guest.  Riibezahl  drew  near  the  young  tn.^ 

"I* have  told  you,  sir,"  said  Henry,  and  asked:    '*Do  you  know  the  Bi 

**  that  she  cares  nothing  for  me ;  she  is  von  Quarz  ?" 
vain  and  heartless."  •*  As  well  as  [  know  you,"  replieJ  t> 

**  You  are  a  fool !"  cried  Riibezahl,  im-  youth,  with  a  strange  significant  ^^al-f 

patiently ;   **  and  blind  also,  not  to  see  surveying  his  questioner, 
the  truth  !     No  maiden  in  her  senses,  be        "  Me !"  replied  the  latter, 
she  ever  so  heartless,  would  give  up  a        "  Yes,  by  sight" 
comely  youth  like  you,  for  a  monster        At  the  same  moment  the  door  o^''^^ 

such  as  you  have  described  the  baron,  and  there  came  in,  the  Baron  Zek'' i-^ 

From  what  you  say,  I  am  of  opinion,  von  Quarz. 

that  the  Baron  Zebedaus  von  Quarz  is        The  little  man  precisely  answerec  - 

not  a  man,  but  a  nonentity,  as  a  learned  description  given  by  Henry,  and  Ku. . 

man  once  said  to  me — a  nothing— or  ra-  zahl  could  hardly  suppress  his  laoct  <: 

ther  a  gnome,  who  without  asking  leave  as  he  saw  him  nod  bo  proudly  to  • 

of  the  Spirit  of  the  Mountains,  has  come  company,   and  mutter  his  salutati  * 

out  into  the  world,  and  bewitched  the  The  guests  offered  him  the  most  <1<   ' 

girl."  guished  place ;  but  none  except  the  [»- 

«•  How  can  you  think  so?"  asked  Hen-  er  and  Riibezahl  seemed  inclined  to  r 

ry,  smiling.    *«  You  believe  as  little  as  verse  with  him.    The  baron,  howt^t 

myself  in  witchery  and  gnomes."  repulsed  their  advances. 

"  Do  you  not  believe,  then,  in  the  Lord        They  all  now  sealed  ihcmsclve*  ai 

of  the  Mountains  ?"  table,  the  baron  taking  the  best  p.- 
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t  great  deal,  elip[Krp'  Boor,  where  he  la;  sprawUag 
rest  like  an  jaexpert  vwunmer. 

igth  aaid  Bu-         Both  were  soon  helped  to  their  feet, 
Tobias  iBUgbing  gODd-namoredljr  at  hie 

'?"  answered     miscbance,  and  Ibe  sarlr  baion  calliag 
hi0  affianced  bride  a  '■  silly  gooae,"  lor 

owyou  come    having  been  the  cbuk  of  his  full. 

li  painted  on        "  Fair  Sir  Baron  von  Quark  '."  aaid 
Biibezahl  lo  bim  ;  *'  Is  it  Memly  lo  give 

I  and  grunt-    Ihe  bride  words  that  are  commoDly  re- 
served for  Ihe  wife  i" 

e  Lord  of  the         "  Von  Quarz  is  mj  name  ;"  growled 
the  baron,  Qxiug  his cai-tike  eyes,  sparlc* 

,"  said  Rube-     ling  with  rage,  on  the  other. 

The  painter  laughed,  which  increased 

it,  "  theLord     his  fury. 

i  person;  and       "  Pretty  toadlet !"  cried  Riibezabl,  tok- 

10  meet  with  ing  him  np — in  spile  of  all  bis  kickiag 
e  more  they  aad  struggling — and  holding  him  in  hie 
til  bouses  of    arms  like  an  infant ;  ■'  take  my  advice — 

it  bad  best  not  marry  !  Give  up  such 
painter,  mis-  thoughts,  and  go  t«ck  to  its  batony — to 
lame  of  this  its  barony — eh  !  popinjay  !" 
1  was  called  "  What  are  you  doing— what  are  you 
doing  wiih  bis  excellency?"  cried  the 
gh,  and  the  iaadlord  in  dismay  j  while  the  rest  of  the 
,  added:  company  were  laughing  immoderately, 
lade  out  of  a  The  baron  shrieked ;  "  Let  me  go— let 
me  go!  I  will  serelch  your  eyes  out !  I 
id  muttered  ;  will  bite  your  nose  ofi!"  and  be  tried  10 
1  your  sport  suit  ihe  aelJon  lo  ihe  word.  Hie  tormen- 
tor ibtew  him  against  Ihe  wall ;  ihe  end 
ib],the  sub-  of  his  coat  caught,  and  he  hung  for  a 
I  the  gneals  moment  dangling  in  the  air;  then,  slip- 
It  about  him ;  ping  out  of  his  clothes,  lay  a  missbapea 
,  so  that  the  goblin  at  the  master's  feel  1 
iver  some  of  .All  save  the  painter  stood  amazed;  and 
Hiihezabl  sa>d  to  ihe  delected  culprit: 
Ihe  painter.  "  Wretch,  who  hast  dared  without  my 
Mountains '."  permission,  to  leave  my  kingdom,  and  act 
.  and  Henry  thy  follies  upon  eartb-^what  punishment 
ng  filled  ihe  hast  ibou  deserved  !" 
:ame  enhila-  "Ah — ah  !"groaned  Ihe  gnome ; "  great 
g  were  uni-  master  I  have  mercy  I  Love— love  has 
knew  well  driven  me  lo  disobedience!" 
ron,  though  Kubezablgavehimacuff.  "Down  with 
lern  and  dts-  thee,  misshapen  i:ur,  lotbelowestpit.and 
ister  Tobias  hewquariz  there, till  ihou  hastrecorered 
Iher  so  ami-  from  the  malady  !"  The  floor  opened  as 
ielded  to  bis  be  spoke,  and  the  goblin  sank  down  and 
is    daughter  disappeared. 

St.    Her  fa-  "  You  know  now,"  said  his  master  to 

ind  returned  the  shuddering   and   affrighted    guests, 

her  by  the  "  that  I  am  no  other  than  the  Lord  of  the 

m   his  seal.  Mountains  '.    Fear  me  not ;  it  is  because 

T,mutlering  1  wish  you  well   that  I  have  dealt  so 

taking   her  severely  with  my  subject,  who  ventured 

I    away   so  lo  intrude  himself  between  you  and  your 

11  backward  faappiiKes.  To  yon,  Henry,  I  promised 
'obias,  who,  that  you  should  know  me  as  something 
bled  on  the  better  than  a  mere  bugbear.    Take  youi 
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bride  and  be  happy !    As  for  yon,"  turn-        Rubezahl  stepped  back,  *<  Well,  veil," 

ing   to  the  painter,  '<do  me  the  favor  he  said,  chuckling  to  himself,  "it  va; 

to    bear  me  company,  till   this  couule  only  a  joke.    Be  qaiet — 1  am  no  due- 

are  united  by  the  blessing  of  the  church."  eater !" 

•«  I  am  at  your  service,''  answered  the        *'  It  is  cruel,"  said  the  woman,  tryipg 

young  man,  with  a  mischievous  smile  ;  to  smile,  **  to  jest  thus  with  a  mother' 
and  the  next  moment  he  had  disappeared        Riibezahl  continued :  **  i  like  the  boy 

with  the  mountain  spirit.    It  is  not  ne-  — give  him  to  me  and  I  will  pre  m 

cessary  to  say  who  he  was.  money  enough  to  last  your  lifetime " 

The  reader  will  guess  that  Henry  and        *<  I  do  not  wonder  that  the  boy  pleasn 

Rose  were  a  happy  pair.    Master  Tobias  you,"  answered   the  mother,  "  there  m 

never  ceased  to  wonder  at  the  strange  not  such  another  clever  little  rofueirth^ 

things  that  had  taken  place.    One  of  the  world.     Look  at  him,  as  be  i^its  there. 

strangest  was  that  the  picture  of  the  lit-  laughing  and  looking  so  conning— h« 

tie  baron  or  goblin  was  indelibly  impres-  knows   well  enough  we  are  talking  d 

Bed  on  the  wall  of  the  room  where  he  him.    But,  sir   Spirit,  I  woald  not  I«t 

bad  hung;  and  could  not  be  even  painted  you  have  him  for  all  your  kingdom!" 
over.    It  may  still  be  seen  by  any  travel-        Rubezahl  was  pleased  to  see  so  mud 

ler  who  takes  the  trouble  to  visit  the  inn  motherly  affection,  but  he  said:  *'Arr 

'* Riibezahl"  in  the  town  of  Hirschberg,  you  not  a  fool  ?    I  will  make  a  man  (>: 

which  is  kept  by  the  descendants  of  the  boy  and  treat  him  royally;  joo^hal' 

master  Henry  Waldheim.  have  no  further  care,  and  shall  have 

enough  to  keep  you  and  the  otben.  li 

One  more  legend  of  the  mountain  spirit  will  be  better  for  him." 
is  all  we  have  space  to  give.  **  That  may  be,"  replied  the  woma:i 

On  a  beautiful  summer  afternoon  Rii-  <<  but  a  mother  cannot  part  with  ber 

bezahl  reclined  in  the  shade  on  the  slope  child.     We  are  poor — very  poor— -t  i' 

of  a  hill.    A  poor  peasant  womap  came  true, but  Heaven  be  praised,! am beaj'i' 

by  carrying  on  her  back  a  large  basket,  and  willing  to  work ;  my  busbaiki  a  «c 

in  which  sat  a  child  about  two  years  old,  can  use  his  hands — that  I  feel  rica 

and  holding  an  infant  in  her  arms,  while  often." 

an  elder  one  held  bv  her  apron,  and  a        "  How,"  cried  the  spirit,  "  the  felVw 

fourth    ran    on   before.     The  woman  illtreats  yon — such  a  wife — such  a  o.^ 

was  tired,  and  set  the  basket  down  on  ther !  I  will — " 
the  grass,  close   by  Riibezahl,  who  of        "No,  no,"  interrupted   the  viorn 

course  was  invisible,  while  she  nursed  '*  he  only  does  as  many  other  men  cc 

the  youngest  child,  and    gathered    dry  and  I  am  oftentimes  stupid  aod  deserve  a 

leaves  to  put  in  her  basket.     The  little  mauling." 
fellow  who  had  been  in  it  began  to  cry        «*  What  does  your  husband  r  a^tf 

and  scream  at  bei  ng  placed  on  the  ground ;  Riibezahl. 

the  mother  offered  him  berries ;  but  as        *<  In  the  winter  he  works  at  borne.  I : 

«       *  he  refused  to  be  pacified,  she  lost  pa-  in  the  summer  peddles  glass-ware,  r 

tience,  and  to  frighten  him,  called  loud-  goes  back  and  forward  into  Bohemia.    ^ 

Jy — **  Riibezahl !   come  and  eat  up  this  gives  him  a  deal  of  trouble.    Bot  it  • 

naughty  boy  !"  kte  and  we  must  go.     If  you  reaily  '  n' 

Riibezahl  instantly  stood  before  her  in  my  boy,  sir,  please  give  him  a  coop  e  ^  * 

the  shape  of  a  coalman,  saying — **  Here  batz  to  buy  a  loaf." 
I  am  !  where  is  the  boy  ?"  "  Nothing  at  all,"  growled  the  cc.\ 

The  mother  was  dreadfully  terrified,  man. 
as  might  be  expected,  at  this  sight;  but        "Will    you  not   help  me  load  n.' 

controlling  herself,  she  answered  that  she  basket." 
only  meant  to  quiet  the  child.  "Oh  yes,"  and  Rubezahl  gave  hi5  a.* 

"  Ho  !  ho  !"  cried  the  spirit,  laughing,  aistance. 
"hoi  ho!  and  know  you  not  better  than        The  woman  thanked  bin,  took  ^' 

to  call  me  by  my  nickname.    You  want-  child  on  one  arm,  and  they  all  went  dr  ^ 

ed  me  to  eat  up  the  boy — give  him  here  the  mountain;  the  two  oldest  rarr  * 

— he  is  a  fat  morsel !"  before ;  while  she  sang  a  cheerful  «•  - 

The  woman,  shrieking,  threw  herself        She  felt  her  basket  grow  veiy  hra^ 
between  him  and  the  children,  crying  out        "I  have  packed  it  too  ckjsely,'*  ^*- 

that  he  should  kill  her  before  hurting  one  she,  and  threw  out  some  of  the  Ira'  ^ 

of  them.  bat  she  had  gone  bat  a  lew  Hcpt  iu 
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olkd  ber  to  rroand  for  a  garden,  and  Liae  do  Mini 

lie,"MaateT  thing  with  hergoaW;  trbal  withlbegai 

ick,  and  pot  dea  prodaca  too,  I  can  in  lime  have  Iw 

or  Ibiae  aases  to  load  vilh  glsM,  and 

t,  bat  foand  Here  ibere  cajne  a  sodden  gual  of  wint 

ng  ibem  in  and  o*ertarned  tbe  baaket  toll  of  glaaa 

t.    Bhe  laid  it  nillMl  down  ihe  dectiTiijr,  and  Ih 

1  canied  her  vara   broke   inlo  a   Ibonsand    piece) 

bcr  roat  and  Hans  beard  amidit  the  rnsh  of  wind 

ir  ulemoon  peal  of  mocking  laughter,  and  ibe  nei 

moment  all  was  atill. 

e  goal.vrbal  He  mw  now  wbo  had  played  him  tb 

and  two  oi  trick,  and  in  a  rage  lillsd  theairwilbei 

le  third  waa  ccration*  a^nat  tbe  hatefal  gnome  Rii 

Tbe   pooT  bczabi,  catling  him  all  manner  of  namn 

eae  were  all  and   bidding   bim   defiance.     The  spir 

id   depended  wonid  not  appear ;  but  a  pail  of  invin 

vinter  cloib-  ble  bands  began  lo  beat  and  mad  Ih 

would  her  poor  glass  merchant  so  niercileasiy,  ihi 

niah  ber  for  nis  paMion  iipecdilT  gvre  way  lo  fnghi 
and  he  fled  with  all  his  speed  down  Ih 

Dund,  where  mountain,  beinjf  completely  black  an 

F  in  deajtalr,  bine    with    broisea   when  be    reache 

;  at  ber  Jeet  home, 

nd,  glancing  Life  was  frigblened  to  see  her  hasban 

saw   it  half  in  such  a  condition:  hot  when  be  tol 

her  what  bed  bappenrd,  she  onderstoo 

'  Riibexabi  t"  Ibat  Rubezahl  bad  been  giving  him  a  lil 

one  Ihis,  ex-  lie  correction  for  his  Ireatmeni  to  ber. 

whal  kilted  "Yon  mnsi  sell  the  goat  and  kid 

0  Ihe  bonse,  directly,"  said  Hans ;  ■■  and  as  soon  aa 
racled  heaps  get  well,  I  will  go  back  into  Bohemi 
IS  of  the  ani-  lor  more  glass." 

lousand.  "  Ah  1  dear   Hnns!"    cried    bis   wifi 

'  wealth  was  "ihe  goat  and  kids  ate  dead  !" 

avband   was  "  I)cad — the  goat  and  kids !"  repeatc 

ould  not  be  the  man ;  "  then  yon  and  iha  childre 

St  by  it.    Hb  may  go  ajid  slarre." 

ery  day,  and  Here  thp  priest  came  in,  to  letl  Hai 

1  the  montf  ba  brought  good  news ;  but  be  first  rei 
«p  safely  for  bim  a  Isctore  on  his  brntal  behavior  I 
honest  man,  his  excellent  wife,  and  bis  avaricioi 
kile  her  fint  temper.  "  Yoa  are  rightly  ponished 
B  a  cotnforta-  said  the  good  man ;  "  Ml  an  anknowi 
sband  on  hm  rich  relation  of  yonr  wile  has  left  her 

legacy  of  Iwo  tboasaDd  ducats,  under  ll 

^lass  pcdler,  condilion  that  tbe  pastor  of  the  pla< 

nonntain,  la-  shall  keep  it  for  ber  use,  and  yon  bai 

brought  from  no  control  over  il,  as  you  do  not  kntf 

lade  a  good  how  to  treat  her '."     The  priest  he 

pped  to  rest  drew  out  a  paper,  snd  showed  it  to  ll 

setdown  bis  peasant    Hanswenlon  hisknees  lo  at 

Jf  under  Ibe  pardon  of  his  wife,  and  from  that  lim 

:  couated  his  it  is  ssid,  was  the  most  exemplary  bu 

or  my  wares,  band  in  tbe  range  of  tbe  giant  monntain 

ime ;  another  The  pastor  bought  them  land  and  sloci 

uy  a  donkey  they  nred  prosperonsly  ;  and   their  d 

A  donkey  scendanls  always  honored  tbe  seneroi 

nch  aa  I  can,  Riibexahlae  the  founder  of  IbeitTotluM 

Bins,  besides  Tbe  story  is  often  told  in  Ibe  Bieseng 

1    buy  some  birge,  to  illoilrate  Ihe  obvious  moral. 
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THE   PRECIOUS   METALS. 

As  there  is  no  little  excitement  at  the  ductions  in  Europe  became  folly  known, 

present  time,  in  cooseqaence  of  the  large  the  price  of  all  kinds  of  grain  was  Tcrj 

importations  of  specie,  and  as  an  attempt  low.    Flour  had  been  sold  in  this  city  in 
is  makin)^  to  connect  them  with  the  tanff   the  month  of  May,  1846,  at  aboat  $4  per 

of  1846,  the  projectors  of  that  measure  barrel,  and  there  was  every  well  fooBded 

congratulating  themselves  and  the  coun-  reason  to  believe  it  would  still  farther 

trv  upon  its  beneficial  effects,  it  is  propos-  decline,  so  that  the  prospects  of  the  grain 

ed  to  examine  somewhat  into  the  history  growing  States  were  gloomy  in  the  ex- 

of  the  precious  metals,  their  increase  and  treme — and  all  persons  who  had  debts 

decrease.  due  from  the  storekeepers  in  the  farming 

No  man  of  business  can  for  one  mo-  districts,  were  trembling  with  fear  that, 
ment  doubt  that  one  of  the  most  import-  from  the  extremely  low  price  of  farming 
ant  elements  of  the  prosperity  of  a  trad-  products,  the  farmers  would  be  unable  to 
ing  community,  is  a  sound  and  well  reg-  pay  their  debts — that  from  this  cause  the 
ulated  currency,  which  is  to  commerce  of  cities  would  go  unpaid,  and  great  losses 
all  kinds  what  a  wholesome  supply  of  must  thus  fall  upon  our  merchants.  Ac- 
blood  is  to  the  human.system.  Nor  will  quaintcd  as  we  have  been,  for  forty  years, 
it  be  questioned  that  such  an  amount  of  with  the  trade  of  the  country,  we  never 
the  precious  metals  as  will  meet  the  remember  a  period  of  deeper  gloom  from 
growing  wants  of  trade  must  be  provided  this  cause,  and  this  was  much  increased 
and  supplied.  by  the  passage  of  the  Tariff  of  1846. 

There  is  no  sure  method  of  doing  this.  All  must  remember  the  stagnation  of 

but  by  selling  more  than  is  bought,  where  trade  incident  to  the  passage  of  that  law, 

there  is  no  sufficient  home  supply  of  gold  and  that    money   was  becoming  very 

and  silver.    A  diversified  industry,  there-  scarce,  when  accounts  reached  this  coon- 

fbre,  must  be  resorted  to,  and  the  culti-  try  of  the  almost  total  failure  of  the  pota- 

▼ation  of  the  useful  arts  becomes  abso-  to  crop,  and  the  scarcity  of  all  kinds  of 

lately  necessary  in  the  present  advanced  grain,  throughout  insular  and  continental 

state  of  society.  Europe. 

In  the  examination  we  are  about  to  It  is  wholly  unnecessary  to  dwell  up- 

make  into  theexistenceof  various  periods  on  the  change  which  then  took  place,  a 

of  the  precious  metals,  we  propose  to  change  as  sudden,  and,  we  venture  to  as- 

show  the  amount,  as  it  was  estimated  by  sert,  as  unexpected,  as  any  of  the  mnta- 

those  whose  calculations  have  been  ad-  tions   in  commercial  afiairs  within  the 

mitted  as  most  accurate,  namely,  Jacobs,  last  half  century. 

Humboldt,  and  McCulloch,  kc  &c.  The  consequent  rise  in  bread-stufib 

Before,  however,  commencing  to  do  and  provisions    of  every  kind  spread 

this,  it  is  deemed  important  to  say  a  few  new  life  and  activity  throughout  the 

words  in  relation  to  the  existing  state  of  northern  and  middle  States.     Exchange 

things,  and  to  show  how,  from  the  most  on  Europe  soon  began  to  decline  from 

obvious  causes,  such  large  importations  the  immense  shipments  which  took  place, 

of  the  precious  metals  are  daily  taking  nor  was  it  long  before  it  rated  so  low  aa 

place.    Not  that  we  for  a  moment  doubt  to  make  it  profitable  to  import  speciet 

that  these  causes  are  well  known  to  all  which  soon  began,  and  still  continues,  to 

in  any  wise  connected  with  trade,  but  to  flow  into  the  country.    And  allhoegli 

give  the  most  positive  denial  to  the  false  not  exactly  belonging  to  our  subject,  we 

assertions  made  by  political  demagogues,  cannot  forbear  in  this  connection  to  re- 

that  the  operations  of  the  tariff  of  1846  .mark  that  the  anti -tariff  doctrine  of  there 

hare  been  instrumental  in  producing  the  being  tio  tuch  thing  as  a  baianct  qftrad^ 

exporUilions  which  have  led  to  the  influx  never  was  more  completely  refuted,  than 

of  specie.  from  the  events  which  have  been  traaa- 

The  harvest  of  the  last  year,  in  the  Unit-  piring  for  the  last  few  months — and  they 

ed  States,  it  is  well  known,  was  a  very  prove  beyond  all  controversy  still  for* 

abundant  one,  having  yielded  an  almost  ther,  that  such  balance  must  be  paid  m 

endless  supply  beyond  our  own  wants;  the  precious  metals, 

•o  much  so,  that  until  the  present  scarci-  But  to  return  to  the  currency, 

ty  of  potatoes,  and  of  the  farinaceous  pro-  We  have  before  us  some  atatiatlacal 
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pared  by  Mr.  Tb«  eRtimatea  of  Mr.  Hanboldt, 

»t  care,  from  find    in   the   CoDimercial   Diclionary 

s.  Jacobs,  Mc-  McCulloch.   qdJk  the   lille,  "  Preci 

rich  bare  been  Melala."     Thej  are  as  folloiPi ; 

ne  ask  alien-  The  whole  quaiilily  of  Ihe  gold  1 

lant  to  the  full  silier  obtained   from  all   the  Ameiii 

■ct  under  con-  miaeB,  ap  to  1808,  was. 


years,    SZSO.OOO  per  an nom,— Total,  f2,000,00< 

••        3,000,000        •'                    "  13S,000,00( 

"      11,000.000        "                    ■'  605,000,001 

"       16,000.000          "                      ■•  1,600,000,001 

"      22,500,000         "                   ■'  1,I25.000,00< 

"      35,300,000         ■•                    "  1,870,900,00< 

SS,337,900.00( 
and  tterlingto        ....     £1,11 2,062 ,50( 
e  as  follow  a : — 
at  Ibe  lime  of  the  discovery  of  America, 

£34,000,( 

I  the  mines,  afler  malting  allowaoce  for  Iho 
138,000,1 

jE17a,000,( 
reyedto  Asiaand  what  rspopposed  to  have 
hes,  jewelry.  Sec.  &c..  of  all  kinds,     .         .  jE43,000,< 
slock  of  ibe  coin  in  Europe,  at  tbe  end 

£I30,000,( 

)  doling  the  16th  np  to  tbe  I7tb  century,         43,000,1 

3  year  1700 je87,00O,( 

ITib  century,  jB337,S00,000 

», 33,230,000 

£304,290,000 
an  coin,        ....      60,250,000 

£244.000,000 

34,000,000 

210,000.( 

erica £297,000,( 

ea  in  110  years,  from  1700  to  1810,  exclusive  in  alerj 

£96,250,1 

19.S32,I 

57,341.1 

100,169,1 

paid  duty £273,293,; 

July  one  foartb  of  the  same  aisouni  68,323,: 

paid  duly 304,039.: 

aied  by  Humboldt  at  one-fiflh,     .        .  60.S07J 

£706.464,' 
uese  America eo.OOO.i 

inc*. £786,464,^ 
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Or  an  Muiual  produet  of 7,146,7i7 

The  gold  and  silver  of  Europe  and  the  gold  dnst  of  Aixica,  annually,  853,233 

Precious  metals  produced  annually,  £8,000,000 

At  £8,000,000  per  annum  the  whole  quantity  in  110  years  was     / 
£880,000,000. 

Total  coin  in  the  year  1700, £897,000,000 

Dednctloss  and  friction  in  110  years,      ....*.       71,000,000 

Stock  on  hand, £286,000,000 

Whole  product  of  all  precious  metals  and  coin  in  110 

years,  according  to  above  statements,  .  £880,000,000 

Exported  to  Asia  two-fifths,         ....        352,000,000 

Leaving £528,000,000 

Used  in  various  articles  of  watches,  utensils,  &c.,    .        352,000,000 

Remaining  for  coin, £176,000,000 

Deduct  for  wear  and  loss, 22,000,000 

154,000,000 

Leaving  as  stock,  Jan.  10th,  1810 £380,000,000 

Mr.  McCulloch  agrees  with  Mr.  Jacobs  Or  in  sterling  money  at  4| 

that  there  has  been  a  great  falling  olT  in  per  £,       -        .        .    £76,626,768 

the  products  of  the  American,  as  well  as  Produce  of  Brazil  mines,          4,1 10,000 

the  European  mines,  since  1810,  aod  that  ^ 

during  the  twenty  years  endini^  Jan.  let,  £80,736,768 

1830,  the  product  was  but  little  more  Product  of  European  and 

than  half  as  much  as  during  the  twenty  Russian  Asiatic  mines,     -  23,000,000 

years  ending  Jan.  1st,  1810.  

The  latter,  however,  estimates  the  pro-  £l 03,736,768 

ducts  of  the  American  mines,  from  1810  Very  little  exceeding  Aye  millions  an- 

to  1830,  at  more  than  £80,000,000  ster-  nually,  and  but  five  eighths  as  much  as 

ling,  while  tbe  former  states  them  not  to  during  the  whole  of  the  18tb  century, 

have  exceeded  £65,000,000  sterling.  Mr.  From  the  £380,000,000  of  coin  left, 

Jacobs  estimates  the  wear  and  tear,  an-  Jan.  1st,  1810,  deduct  for  the  wear  and 

nually,  of  gold  coins  at  one  part  in  six  loss  at  the  rate  of  one  part  in  420  each 

hundred,  and  of  silver  coins  at  one  part  year,  and  which  in  twenty  years  would 

in  two  hundred,  and  the  aggregate  at  one  amount  to  £18,095,220,  thus  leaving,  1st 

part  in  four  hundred,  one-fourth  part  of  of  Jan.,  1830,        -        -  £361,904,780 

one  per  cent. ;  but  Mr.  McCulloch  esti-  Add  the  supply  from  the 

sates  the  aggregate  loss  at  four  times  as  mines  during  that  time,     103,736,000 

much,  or  one  per  cent.    Mr.  Brande,  in  ■ 

his  Enc]i[clopcMiia  of  Science  and  Art,  Thus  showing                  £465,640,780 

agrees  with  Mr.  Jacobs  in  estimating  tbe  From  which  deduct  amount 

wear  and  tear  of  coin  at  one- fourth  part  exported  to  Asia  in  twen- 

of  one  per  cent  ty  years,  estimated  at 

Mr.  Jacobs  estimates  the  proportion  £40,000,000,  and  about 

supplied  by  tbe  several  American  States,  £4,000,000  sterKnr,  an- 

in  the  twenty  years  from  1810  to  1830,  nually     consumed     in 

of  the  precious  metals  as  follows.  These  plate,  watche8,&c,mak- 

estimates,  as  will  be  seen,  are  in  doUan :  ing,  in  all,  in  the  twenty 

years,  £120,000,000 

Mexico,        -        -        -    $220,043,200  

Guatemala,       -        -        -      2393,710  £345,640,000 

Columbia,     -        •        -        33,564,267  This  leaves  for  coin,  in  Europe  and 

Peru,       ....    64,688,429  America,  Jan.,  1830,  nearly  ten  per  cent 

Buenos  Ayrea,       -        -        30,000,000  less  than  existed  in  1810. 

Chili,      *        .        .        .    16,618,880  This  slightly  varies  from  Mr.  Jacobli 

statement,  in  which  he  estimates  the 

$867,808,486  amount  made  into  plate,  watches,  8cc,  it 
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hui  makea 

the  twenty 
,  or  about 

if  the  Eame 

For  all  other 


£1,842^16 
866,190 

-     350,000 
1,204.1  IB 

■      300,000 

£4,563,324 


i*e,  HDdtbe 
iftiols  much 

Europe  and 

reading.  It 
9d.  that  Ibe 
}pe  to  Asia 
triuiDph  of 
Mait.ii  not 
[Kirtalian  of 
Asia,  while 
cb  lease  Bed. 

nil  Russian 
1  dust  pro- 
a  half  mil- 


I:oD  Bleriing  for  expotta  to  Ana,  the 
amoant  of  coin  in  Europe  and  America 
wonld  be  abont  the  Bame  in  1840  that  it 
was  in  1830,  and  as  iu  product  ie  in- 
creasing in  Anaeia,  there  is  probably  a 
small  gradual  increase  in  the  whoh 
amooat  produced. 

We  have  gone  into  this  statement  d 
the  general  coin  of  the  world,  taken,  •• 
we  have  said,  from  the  tables  given  hj 
Messre.  Jacobs,  M'Culioch,  and  Huni> 
boldt,  admitted  to  be  the  very  best  an- 
thoiities,  in  order  to  give  to  the  leada 
correct  views  on  Ibia  deeply  interesting 
subject.  It  ie  proposed  now  to  inqoii* 
into  (he  portion  ot  it  which  is  by  11m 
same  parties,  and  by  other  competent 
aDthoriiiea,  admitted  to  be  the  abaia 
which  we  have  bad  of  these  preciou 
metals  since  any  approach  to  accura- 
cy has  been  made  in  estimatioK  it- 
And  that  we  may  not  go  into  anyUiing 
conjectural,  we  begin  with  the  year 
1820,  and  we  do  so  Decanse  accurate  ae- 
counis  then  commenced  to  be  kept  at 
our  custom-boutes  of  the  quantity  iro* 
ported  sad  exported.  We  take  thcM 
figurea  also  from  Mr.  Seaman,  having 
compared  them  with  the  public  dooi- 
menta  to  test  their  accuracy.  The  sua 
staled  as  being  in  ibe  United  Slates  in 
1820,  is  predicated  upon  the  return  of 
the  banks,  which  showed  in  their  Tanlta 
at  thai  time  419,820.240,  the  remaining 
amonnt  to  maite  up  the  925,000,000,  be- 
ing an  estimate  of  what  was  in  circola- 
lioD,  exclusive  of    the  amount  in  iha 

The  folloviog  table  ahows  from  offi- 
cial reports  the  condition  of  all  thebanka 
of  the  United  States,  estimated  on  the 
first  of  Jooaaiy  in  each  of  the  fbllowing 
years: 


C«I>ilal 

DepoBiles 

UircDluiou 

ap  ..e 

Doiur. 

Doiur.. 

DoU^. 

DoliV 

52,610.601 

28,100,000 

15.400,000 

82,559,590 

45.500,000 

17,000,000 

89,822,422 

68,000,000 

19,000.000 

137,110,611 

35.950.470 

44.863,344 

19,820,240 

145,192,268 

55.559.928 

61.323.898 

22.114,917 

200.006,944 

75.666,986 

94,839.570 

231,250.337 

83,081,36i 

103,692,495 

43,937,62» 

290.772,091 

127,397,185 

149,185,890 

37,915,340 

327,132.512 

90,270,000 

135,170.9*1 

45.133,673 

358.442,692 

75,696.867 

116.572,790 

33,105,156 

313,608,000 

64,890,101 

107,290,214 

34.813  958 

228,861.000 

56.168,623 

58,563,688 

33.515,«M 

206,045,000 

88,020,600 

89,608,711 

44,241  ,Z4t 

.    "      « 
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Estimated  amount  of  specie  in  the  United  States,  Oct  1, 1820  $25.0»)0,0OO 
Specie  imported  in  four  years,  to  October  1,  1824  -  -  -  24^11.467 
Brought  in  by  emigrants  not  entered  at  custom-house,  probably       2,uoo,0<X) 

Total $01^11.467 

Specie  exported  during  the  same  period  of  four  years  $34,675,778 
Consumed  in  manufactures  over  and  above  old  metal 
worked  over  and  the  produce  of  the  United  States 
mines      --••....       1,235,689 

$35^11,46: 

$16,000,iX'0 

Leaving  in  the  United  States  in  specie,  Oct.  1, 1824,virhen  the  tariff  of  1^: 

took  effect,  but $16.000/>X' 

Imports  of  specie  in  four  years  to  October  1, 1828  •       -       2-8,672,1^2 

Brought  in  by  emigrants,  not  entered  at  custom-house,  probably  -   2,0(K''.(ni » 

Specie  exported  during  the  same  period  of  four  years    $29,403,126 

Made  into  plate,  jevvelry,  &c.,  over  and  above  old 
metal  worked  over,  and  the  produce  of  the  mines 
of  the  United  States 1.269.466 

.  30,672^?: 

Leaving  in  the  United  States  only $16,000,"^ 

Specie  imported  in  six  years  to  Oct.  1, 1834  ...        5ZJ55.- 

Brought  in  by  emigrants  and  not  entered  at  custom-house     -       -    4,000  '•" 

$73,755/  r 

Specie  exported  during  the  same  period  of  six  years  $26,462,523 

Made  into  plate,  &c.,  over  and  above  old  metal 
worked  over,  and  the  produce  of  the  United 
States 2.292.502 

28,755,e 

Leaving  in  the  United  States,  Oct  1, 1834,  soon  after  the  

compromise  act  of  1833  made  the  first  reduction  of 

duties  on  foreign  merchandise ^'^{,', 

Specie  imported  in  three  years  to  Oct.  1st,  1837     -        -        -  37,04^'^- 

Brought  in  by  emigrants  and  not  entered  at  the  custom-house    •  1.500.^' 

$83.548.:4i 

Specie  and  bullion  exported  during  the  same  period    $16,778,350 
Excess  worked  up  over  old  metal  and  produce  of 

United  States  mines 4,000,000 

20,n«^'^' 

Leaving  a  balance  of  specie  and  bullion  in  the  United 
States,  Oct.  1st,  1837,  when  nearly  all  the  banks 
in  the  nation  were  in  a  state  of  suspension        ...    $62,770,3^ 

By  the  census  of  1840,  we  find  that  $529,605 ;  and  the  amount  of  al^fr^ 

owing  to  the  increased  extravagance  of  have  been  quite  s^all,  no  eeptril'  " 

the  people,  the  value  of  the  manufac-  ord  of  it  having  been  kept.    It  pre  ^ 

tu reel  products  of  the  precious  metals  in  did  not  exceed  $250,000;  so  ttu: 

1839,  was  $4,734,960,  which  must  have  amount  of  gold  and  silver  used  in  n- 

consumed  exceed^g  $3,000,000.  factures,  over  and  above  the  hom^  t 

The  product  or  the  gold  mines  in  the  duct,  has  probably  for  several  jear^  • 

United  States  in  1839  amounted  to  but  been  at  least  $1,500,000. 
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1837,  as  above        ....       $62,770,393 

led  daring  the  yeat  ending  Sept,  30,  1838  17,747,116 
noi  eniered  at  (he  cusiom-boase    .       .        800,000 

$81,117,508 
le  year         -       -        -        $3,908,046 
Dfacturet         ...       1,500,000 

5,008,046 

tat  by  fricticHi  and  Iom  of  on»-  $76,109,462    ' 

er  cent.,  vrhicb,  during  the  17 

ml    to    four   per  ceot     On 

I    half    tbe    tine,    and    on 

laining  balf 1,109,462 

ilea,  in  coin  and  bullion,  Ocl. 

$75,000,000 

to  Sept.  30, 1839         ....  9,595,176 

andnot  entered,  probably        .        .  600,000 

$81,195,176 

d  during  (be  year  -  $8,776,743 
Iry,aa  above  .  .  -  1,500,000 
less  onb-quarter  per  cent.  218,433 

10,495,176 

sro,7(jo,ooo 

:t  1,  1842 17.<i43,712 

nol  eniered,  probably        ...         1,800.000 

$00,445,712 
e  3  years  .        .        .  923,264.885 

OM,  one^quarler  per  cent. 

480,827 

13  heretofore  eatimated        .    4,900,000 

28,245,712 

I  in  the  United  States,  

$62,200,000 

iE  quarter  years  to  Jaly 

32,136,608 

.  and  not  eniered         ....        1,650,000 

$95,986,608 
e  period  .        .        -(15,087,473 

loss  one-qoarter  per  ceot 

450,000 

irelofore  staled       .        .        4,100,000 

19,637,473 

D  in  the  United  States,  

$78,349,139 

ements,  with  flowed  in  very  rapidly,  and  the  amount 
i  they  fully  in  this'eoonlry  increased  by  imporlation, 
ipecie  always  an  we  hare  shown,  some  ||40,DOO,000. 
of  a  country.  But  when  this  wild  spnui  of  specula- 
trade,  unless  lion  ceased,  and  our  credit  was  no  longer 
inary  eircam.  good  in  Earope,  the  last  fonr  years  of 
from  1833  to  the  Compromise  Act,  (torn  Oct  1. 1838, 
lie  and  other  I0  Oct.  1, 1842,  the  quantity  in  the  coun. 
rope,  creating  try  was  reduced  from  $79,000,000  Ip 
'  upwards  of  (62,000,000;  and  who  can  forget  tb« 
period,  specie  great  gloom  that  pemtded  the  conntijr 
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from  Oct  1839,  when  the  most  of  the  prospects  for  the  future ;  batto  the  writer 

banks  saspended  specie  payments,  for  of  this  article,  what  is  called  our  present 

the  second  lime,  until  the  passage  of  the  prosperity  appears  fallacioas,  because  it 

Tariff  Act  in  Aug.  1842.  is  founded  on  great  distress  to  nations 

From  the  moment  of  the  passage  of  with  whom  we  have  dose  commercial 

that  act,  public  confidence  b^an  to  re-  connection ;  and  in  one  particular,  there 

TiTe  as  if  by  magic,  and  ever  since  that  cannot  fail  to  be  a  reaction  upon  us. 

period,  up  to  the  pa^saee  of  the  Tariff  of  Europe  is  the  grand  market  for  our 

1846,  the  energies  and  industry  of  the  staple  productions,  and  is,  further,  the 

country  continued  to  improve.  f^   iinaocial  fountain   from  whence 

What  the  future  has  in  store  for  us,  flows  all  the  streams  of  credit   upon 

time  only  can  determine.    The  great  de-  which  the  commerce  of  the  world  is  sus- 

Band  for  our  bread-stuffii  and  provisions,  tained.    This  credit  can  only  be  kept  up 

has  so  far  saved  us  from  the  evil  effects  by  the  retention  of  a  sufficient  amount 

of  the  Tariff  of  1846,  and  the  operation  of  the  precious  metals.  Any  sudden  con- 

of  the  Sub-Treasury  Act ;  the  former  traction  of  them,  must  produce  more  or 

being  entirely  neutralized  by  the  large  less  of  a  financial  crisis  in  Europe :  and 

shipments,  and  the  consequent  balance  of  it  is  very  much  to  be  feared  that  we  may 

trade  in  our  favor,  which,  as  before  stated,  suffer  much  more  from  such  a  state  of 

have  lowered  exchange  until  a  handsome  the  foreign  money  market,  as  was  much 

profit  can  be  made  by  importing  specie —  dreaded  by  last  accounts,  than  we  have 

while  the  introduction  of  several  millions  been  or  shall  be  benefited  by  any  ae- 

of  specie,  and  the  knowledge  that  much  cession  of   the  precious  metals,  which 

more  is  on  the  way,  prevents  the  severe  has  come  over  here,  to  return  again, 

pressure  which    would    have    resulted  when  the  course  of  trade  and  finance 

from  the  operation  of  the  Sub-Treasury,  shall  oblige  us  to  pay  our  foreign  indebt- 

and  the  drain  from  the  South  for  the  pur-  edness.    ray -day  must  come  some  time, 

poses  of  the  war.  and  it  may  come  when  we  are  least  pre- 

We  pretend  to  no  spirit  of  prophec;^,  pared  to  meet  it 

but  the  future,  in  matters  of  finance,  is  The  advocates  of  the  Sub-Treasury, 

alwaysgreatly  influenced  by  the  past  and  and  therefore  the  enemies  of  a  sound 

the  present ;  and  we  think  it  requires  no  credit-system,  may  indulge  in  what  falla- 

more  than  a  common  knowledge  of  cause  ciee  and  follies  they  please,  but  they  can- 

and  effect,  to  perceive  that  elements  are  not  disguise  the  truth,  that  the  commer- 

now  combining,  which  cannot  fail  to  pro-  cial  intercourse  of  the  world  rests  on  a 

duee  the  most  serious  effects  upon  the  great  credit -system,  in  which  specie  it 

condition  of  the  country.  but  one  ingredient,  and  though  the  most 

It  was  estimated  before  the  commence-  essentia]  one,  in  many  points  of  view, 

ment  of  the  present  administration  of  the  yet  it  is  by  no  means  the  sole  basis  of 

general  government,  that  we  were  in-  credit 

debted  in  Europe  about  $1 50,000,000,  in  This  article  has,  however,  become  suf- 

stateand  private  debts.    No  one  believes  ficiently  extended,  and  we  must  leave  it 

fora  moment  weshallge;  out  of  the  Mex-  for  some  future  occasion  to  show  that 

ican  war  under  a  debt  of  $100,000,000  ;  credit    can   control  even    the  precious 

and  if    Mr.  Secretary  Walker  is  cor-  metals ;  that  without  credit,  there  could 

rect  in  his  estimates,  we  shall  import  be  no  such  tbini^  as  exchange;  and  that 

0ome  $140,000,000  or  $150,000,000  un-  a  nerfectly  sound  system  of  collection 

der  his  Tariff  of  1846.  and  disbursements  of  ibe  public  money 

To  others,  who  look  only  at  the  surface  may  exist  without  the  use  of  a  dollar  of 

of  thincs,  the  recent  shipments  to  Europe  specie,  or  the  intervention  of  a  bank 

which  nave  to  some  extent  warded  off  note. 
the  impending  evils,  may  hold  out  golden 
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LLANY    OP    THE    MONTH. 

I  tu  rather  in  beld  hii  first  position,  achisTed  ■  iQccess- 

riking  eTenla,  ful  and  aafo  retreat  to  Saltillo,  and  farther 

icle.  It  is  now  if  necenary,  though  his  own  letten  show 

General  Scott  that  he  had  very  gr<;at   conGdence  in  hii 

Vera  Cruz  on  ability  lofortiry  that  place  agaiast any  forca 

I.      He  would  that  could  be  brought  against  it.     A  few 

1  9,000  volun-  days  must  bring  us  authentic  inronnalion, 

I  with  bombs,  though  itviillcame  loalate  for  our  pretest 

ideratood  that  number. 

nlrate  at  An-  Congress  adjourned  late  io  the  night  of 

ly  miles  from  Ihe  3d  of  March.   The  bill  lulhorizing  the 

eomnience  the  raising  and  equipment  of  ten  regiments  of 

ty  will  firat  be  volunteers  became  a  law,  though  wilhoat 

d,  may  be  sc-  the  desired  proiision  for  appointing  a  ge- 

""""''"   """"  '■     chief,  Io  have  entire  command  of 


luthority,  that  the   President,  t 

or  B  vigorous  Mexico  for  the  restoration  of  peace,  wis 

tie  butot  the  also  passed,  though  the-Wilmot  ProTiso," 

a  which  Gen.  as  the  anti-slavery   clause  which  it  con- 

e,  not  certain  tained  is  familiarly  called,  was  stricken  out. 

Even  if  he  Several  minor  bills  were  also  passed,  hut 

wn,  the  castle  nothing  was  done  of  any  decided  impor. 

d    resistance,  tance,  though,  as  usual,  a  Urge  portion  of 

I  by  the  squad-  the  actual  business  of  the  scaeion  WM 
his  combined  crowded  into  its  last  few  houn. 

Mr.  Cai-hopk,  on  his  return  to  South 

ehension  rest  Carolina,  was  received  at  Charleston  by  ft 

ctoflhcdivi-  large  public  meeting  of  the  citizens,  at 

had  advanced  which  he  took  occasion  to  speak  at  length 

en  up  an  ad-  on  the  proceedings  of   CoDgTess  and  of 

leva,  eighteen  several  of  the  Slate  Legislatures  upon  the 

and   we  have  principles  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  and  of 

ebruary,  afler  slavery  generally.    He  said  he  thought  it 

■,  he  had  been  perfectly   clear    (hat    the   people   of    the 

head  of  Bome  North,  comprising  men  of  all  parlies,  had 

fact  seems  to  come  to  the  determination  not  to  permit 
a  subsequent-  the  extension  of  slavery  to  any  territory 
flving  rumors  ot  the  United  States  in  which  it  doea  not 
Lns,  but  these  now  exist.  He  thought  this  fact  clear,  be- 
ck to  Sallitlo,  yond  all  chance  of  doubt :  and  it  rendered 
nent  ensued,  absolutely  necessary  in  self-defence,  in  ht* 
9  to  each  side,  juilgment.  the  resolute  combination  of  all 
raylor  to  Ihe  the  Southern  Stales  against  this  principle, 
rs   are  enter-  He  entered  into  a  Very  full  and  elaborate 

has  been  cut  exposition  of  the  relations  of  the  North 

lot   been  able  and  South,  and  set  forth  what  may  proba* 

upon  Monte-  bly  be  regarded  as  a  programme  of  Ihe  in* 

Ibiogauthen-  teniled  political  course  of  the  South.    He 

lor  had  been  Slid  very  decidedly  that   in  his  judgment 

inoyed  by  Ihe  the   Southern  Democracy    should    never 

nd  of  all  the  aaain  submit  Io  Ihe  selection   of  a  Pre- 

i  mainly  de-  stdential  Candidale  by  a  National  Con- 

rhiswasdone  vpniion.     The  proceedings   and  declara- 

II  knowledge  tioni  of  this  meeting  we  regard  as  highly 
deed  with  its  signiflcant. 

rrespondeocB  The  intelligence  from  Europe  by  the 

ef  is  that  the  Hibernia  steamer  has  considerable  impor- 

Taylor  have  lance,  though  of  nostriktng  interest.    The 

le  bai,  if  not  Famine  in  Ireland  continues  to  elicit  the 
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•ympathies  not  only  of  Parliament  but  of  tant  bnsinew  of  the  country.  Tbe  time, 
tbe  people  of  England.  The  distress  con-  places  and  duration  of  tbet^  assemblies  are 
tinues  to  be  exceedingly  severe,  though  to  be  regulated  by  a  special  ordinance, 
immense  and  unprecedented  exertions  The  province  of  the  royal  house,  and  the 
have  been  made  for  its  relief.  Lord  mediatized  princes  of  the  ancient  German- 
George  Bentick  brought  forward  a  pro-  ic  Empire,  are  entitled  to  seats  in  this 
position  to  appropriate  sixteen  millions  of  body.    These  princes,  and  the  nobility, 

Bounds  for  the  construction  of  railways  in  are  to  meet  and  vote  in  a  separate  assem- 
reland.  But  it  was  opposed  by  the  minis-  bly  from  the  body  of  the  diet,  excepting 
try  and  defeated  by  an  overwhelming  vote,  in  the  case  of  propositions  for  loans  or 
The  ministerial  programme  is  opposed  vi-  new  taxes,  in  wnich  case  they  meet  and 
olently,  but  will  undoubtedly  be  carried  vote  in  common  with  the  other  members, 
out.  In  case  of  war,  the  king  reserves  to  him- 
The  King  of  Prussia  has  at  last  fulfilled  self  the  right  of  making  new  loans  with 
the  promise  made  by  his  father,  Frederick  the  consent  of  the  permanent  deputation 
William  III.  nearly  forty  years  a^o,  that  of  the  States,  to  whom  is  confided  tbe  ad- 
they  should  have  a  constitution.  The  loikg  ministration  of  the  public  debt.  He  also 
period  which  has  elapsed  since  this  pledge  reserves  to  himself  the  right  of  establish- 
was  given,  and  the  defeat  of  all  attempts  ing,  in  case  of  war,  new  taxes  without  con- 
made  hitherto  to  secure  its  redemption,  had  suiting  the  States,  but  at  the  same  time 
almost  destroyed  all  hope  that  it  would  promises  to  submit  the  subject  to  them  as 
ever  be  fulfilled.  But  a  series  of  ordinances  soon  as  circumstances  will  permit  of  their 
has  at  last  been  issued,  of  which  the  full  being  assembled. 

scope  cannot  be  understood  without  first        The  third  ordinance  provides  that  the 
glancing  at  the  present  organization  of  the  committee  of  the  States- General  shall  be 
Kingdom.     Prussia  is  now  divided   into  convoked  at  least  every  four  years.    This 
eight  provinces,  each  of  which  has  its  as-  committee,  in  regard  to  all  matters  of  gen- 
sembly  of  Provincial  States,  {Praoinxial  cral  legislation  has  the  same  power  as  the 
Stdnde)  representing    the    nobility,  the  whole  body  of  the  States-General,  but  nut 
towns  and  tne  landholders,  the  government  in  respect  to  laws  and  taxes, 
however,  at  the  same  time,  reserving  the        These  concessions,  at  first  glance,  may 
power  of  adopting  or  not  the  resolutions  seem  to  be   of  slight  importance.      But 
of  these  bodies.     According  to  the  terms  taken  in  connection    with    the  progress 
of  the  English  loan  contracted  by  Prussia  which  liberal  principles  have  made  in  Rua- 
after  the  late  European  war,  the  public  sia  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
faith  was  pledged   not  to  contract  a  new  and  with  the  fact  that  popular  accessions 
debt  without  first  consulting  the  States-  once  granted  can  never  be  recalled,  it  must 
General  of  the  Kingdom.  be  deemed  an  important  step  in  the  nation- 
By  the  first  of  the  new  ordinances  just  al  progress  of  the  kingdom.    A  great  deal 
issued  by  the  King,  he  promises  to  con-  has  hitherto  been  done  in  improving  the 
voke  the  States-General,  so  often  as  new  jurisprudence  of  the  monarchy  :    munici- 
loans,  new  taxes,  or  an  increase  of  the  pal  corporations  have  been  created,  con- 
present  taxes,  may  become  necessary,  in  ferring  the  right  of  suffrage  upon  citizens 
order  to  obtain  their  consent  to  the  nego-  of  moderate   means ;    and  free  provision 
tiation  of  these  loans  or  the  establishment  has  been    made  for  popular  instruction, 
of  these  taxes.    He  also  promises  to  assem-  These  are  all  important  points,  and  the 
ble  periodically  what  is  called  the  perma-  new  ordinances  of  the  present  King  carr^ 
nent    committee  of    the    States-General,  the  liberal  principles  tnus  far  established. 
The  mode  of  election  for  this  committee  into  still  farther  and  more  free  effect, 
will  be  indicated  by  a  subsequent  ordi-        We  have  received  from  a  correspondent 
nance.    The  King  also  confers  upon  tbe  in  Paris,  from  whom  we  hope  to  near  oc- 
States -General, allthe consultative  powers  casionally  hereafter,  the  following  letter 
which  are  now  enjoyed  by  the  Provincial  which  supersedes  the  necessity  of  extend- 
States,  relating  to  changes  in  the  general  ing  this  summary  farther : 
legislation  of  the  country,  with  the  ri^ht 
of  remonstrating  or  petitioning  in  the  in- 
ternal afifairs,  which  are  not  merely  of  a  Paris,  2Sth  of  February,  1847. 
local  nature,  as  it  is  understood  that  the        The  fine  clear  weather  during  the  past 
latter  affairs  will  continue  to  be  submitted     eleven  days,  although  turning  cold  at  pre- 
to  the  Provincial  States.                                   sent,  has  been  veiy  seasonable  after  the 
By  the  second  ordinance  it  is  provided     fatigues  and  exposure  of  the  Carnival.  Sun- 
that  the  eight   Provincial   States  of  the     shine,  a  genial  bracing  atmosphere,  and 
monarchy,  shall  be  convened  in  an  assem-     the  early  verdure  already  enlivening  the 
bly  of  the  States  General,  whenever   new     public  gardens,  are  sovereign  remedies  for 
loans  or  new  taxes  are  required,  or  when-     inflamed  eyes  and  jaded  nerves;  and  the 
ever  the  government  shall  deem  it  neces-     melancholy  harvest  which  that  mad  period 
sary  for  the  transaction  of  the  most  impor-    annually  promises  to  the  cemeteries  of 
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■e,  will,  it  i»  tODiB,  the  mallej   proceMJon    movet 

uiual.  IhrouEb  tbe  principal  itreeti,  which  i 

>tit  its   Dolgj  cronJed  with   people.    But  the  wea 

aut  yoare;«8,  wu  ilill  unTatorable  for  the  promen 

1  the  blazing  which  hu  loit  almost  all  its  liadilio 

opera.    The  ■pteudnr.     Aod  the  nin  Diade  sad  hi 

ver  hit  Ihun-  upon    that    groteaque    tnay    of     Tu 

a   of  nimble  Spaniards,  AcabBandGieeka, mingled  i 

niaslic  toe  j"  Troubadours  and  lowaj'  Indiana,     At 

eird  aleevei ;  Descent  of  the  Coastille,  the  follov 

ages  whisper  inarning,  the  dancers  from  all  the  ir 

little  sailor-  merable  ball-rooma  of  Ihe  ell;,  cami 

astonish  you  every  liind  of  lehicle,  and  in  alt  aorl 

ind  judges  in  costumei,  to  the  Place  de  la  ConslillF', 

Maitre  Cor-  oulaide  of  one  of  Ihe  barriers,  where  I 

ungi   of    the  bid   farewell   to  the   Carnival.     Few 

rals  embrace  eigneri  venture  here,  unless  quite  su> 

^nderly  as  if,  being  familiar  with  the  French  langu 

tnltrordiale  u  well  as  skilled  in  the  art  of  boxing. 

:,all  kiada  of  one  who  has  not  wilnessed  il  can  foioi 

!ce  grotesque  idea  of  the  indescribable  scene  of  folly 

hem  worn  by  brutal  excitement  which  is  presentri 

;ht  in  belying  tbe  ihoustnds  who  crovtd  hither  as  spe 

□uld  support,  torr,  but  ihemseLvea  act  Ihe  drama.    . 

bile  Ihe  light  have  els-where  said,  one  cannot  ref 

e  exchanged,  from   thinking    how    bloody   the   dr 

the  enchant-  might  be,  and  how  bloody  has  been  n 
a  drama  enacted  by  Ihis  same  people. 

e,    Paris   no  is  here,  in  these  swarming  groups,  in  (I 

the  animated  faces,  haggard  with  want,  and  yet  111  u 

;  Ihis  festive  smilesofdruDkenbilarity,thattheslrBi 

luns  the  open  should  make   his  tludits  of  Iht  peo 

the  ferocious  The  foolish  bi'}s  and  girts  who  flaunt 

I,  or  with  the  and  shame  the  day-liglit  by  their  noisy 

ling  incaroa-  indecent  frivolity,  form  a  very  trifling 

roudolas  and  of  what  one  linda  lo  nee  at  la  dricrn 

lis.     Besides  /a    Canttillt.     The   real   spectacle 

ms  that  were  deeper — in  the  life  of  the  moving  ma 

ueiaders,  the  around   them — and    is   a    tragedy,   n< 

mania  uf  the  comedy  ;  food  for  tesri  and  not  for  lai 

in  and  Span-  ter. 

ed   in        The  Carnival  is  over.     But  Paris  is 

Duke  Paris  slill ;  andillhough   l^nt  has  c 

i  given  (sinc«  menced,  Ihe  noclurnal  IHet  of  the  C3| 

ited  to  reviva  are  scarcely  interrupted.    The  Faubi 

■y,)  a  brilliant  St.  Honor*,  the  Faubourg  St,  Germain, 

tea.     At    the  thp  Cliauisfe  d'Anlin,  continue  each  t. 

,  it  is   whii-  the  theatre  of  a  permanent  illuminat 

and    heautiea  There  are  few  illustrious  hotels  in  ei 

be  Bohemian  of  these  quartets  which  hare  not  been  o 

d   fascinating  lo  the  dance  during  the  past  fortnight, 
short,  balls  are  tbe  order  of  the  day 

eather  was  so  ratberofthe  Right, as  much  oscver.    T 
le  bauf  grai 
he  name  of  a 

nder   Dumas'  lure.     Of  this  kind  hav 

but  a  pitiful  balls  of  the  aeaton  ;  as,  for  example,  at 

huge  ox,  gar-  Salle   Hertz,  fur  tbe    British   Charil 

type,  the  bull  Fund  ;  at  the  hotel  of  the  Princess  Oia 

M,  municipal  riska,  for   Ihe  exiled    Poles;  the    last 

,  with  a  gaily  the  by,  of  a  brilliant  series  which  fory 

a  little  child  have  enlivened  tbe  Parisian  winters 

>g  allegorical  Ihe  Odeon,  last  .Saturday  evening,  in 

ies  lo  receive  half  of  indigent  artists  ;and)l  other  pla 

■tnily.     After  too  numerous  lo  mention.     On  the  6t 

Janced  before  March  there  will  be  a  ball  for  tbe  Asso 

ancient  cus-  tion  of  dtainalic  aTliM*;  and  a  few  ■ 


.■    The  r 
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later,  at  the  opera,  for  the  poor  of  the  financial  difficnlties  which  their  scarcity 
twelve  arrondissemeDts.  It  is  thus  the  may  occasion,  have  occupied  the  minds  of 
Frenchman  delights  to  snatch  a  pleasure  the  community  during  the  week.  The 
while  be  confers  a  favor.  Elsewhere,  sufferings  of  the  indigent  classes  receive. 
Charity  is  serious ;  at  Paris,  she  dances  the  as  they  deserve,  universal  sympathy.  The 
polka.  Moniteur  of  yesterday  published  a  law  af- 
In  the  midst  of  all  these  amusements,  fording  an  extraordinary  relief  of  2,000,000 
serious  affairs  are  not  neglected,  and  the  francs  to  the  hospitals,  bureaus  of  chari^ 
great  political  questions  of  the  day  occupy  and  benevolent  institutions.  The  munici> 
the  public  mind.  The  discussion  of  the  pal  council  of  Paris  pursues  with  acUvit? 
paragraphs  in  the  royal  speech,  relative  to  the  execution  of  numerous  works  which 
the  Spanish  marriage,  and  the  incorpora-  while  they  contribute  to  the  health  and 
tlon  of  Cracow,  led,  as  was  anticipated,  to  embellishment  of  the  city,  are  mainly  de- 
ft great  trial  of  rhetorical  strength  between  signed  to  furnish  employment  to  laborers. 
Guizot  and  Thiers.  By  the  way,  a  Frank-  The  opening  of  a  new  boulevard  in  the 
fort  journal  has  published  a  letter  from  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  the  most  populous 
Vienna,  which  states  that  the  phrase  in-  and  wretched  quarter  of  the  capital,  and  of 
serted  in  the  address  of  the  Cnamber  of  several  streets,  as  well  as  the  proposed 
Deputies,  relatively  to  the  treaties,  and  to  erection  of  a  new  buildine  for  the  Ro^al 
the  release,  by  the  fact  of  their  violation,  Library  on  the  same  site  which  it  occupies, 
of  the  other  powers  from  the  obligations  and  of  other  public  structures,  will  contri- 
imposed  by  them,  has  excited  great  sensa-  bute  materially  to  the  accomplishment  of 
tipn  in  the  capital  of  Austria.  *•  It  is  pro-  this  object.  Supplying  the  destitute  with 
bable  enough,"  adds  the  writer,  ••  that  employment  is  tne  truest  form  of  charitv. 
categorical  explanations  will  be  demanded  This  was  the  apparently  (perh^s  merely 
by  the  three  northern  powers,  on  this  im-  apparently)  favorable  feature  of  Lora 
portant  and  delicate  point.*'  Certain  re-  George  Be ntick's  great  Irish  Railroad  bill, 
marks  which  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  upon  the  fate  of  which  the  present  British 
minister,  during  the  discussion,  offended  Cabinet,  a  few  days  since,  staked  their  ez- 
Lord  Normanby,  the  British  ambassador,  istence,  and  won. 

in  such  a  manner  as  to  add  an  almost  per-  Paris  is  the  great  centre  of  political  news 
sonal  quarrel  between  them  to  the  pre-  fVom  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  The  news- 
existingdifficultiesoftheir  official  relations,  papers,  at  this  moment,  do  not  lack  for 
This  circumstance,  of  course,  has  not  topics.  The  recent  concentration  of  Rus- 
tended  to  hasten  a  reconciliation  between  sian  troops  on  the  frontiers  of  Austrian  and 
the  cabinets  of  the  two  nations.  And  Prussian  Poland,  and  extensive  military 
although  the  address  wa5*  voted  by  a  large  preparations  on  the  part  of  Austria,  indicate 
majority,  who  thus  gave  their  adherence  a  determination  to  be  ready  for  any  conse- 
to  the  policy  pursued,  at  home  and  abroad,  quences  of  the  menaces  of  certain  powers, 
by  the  government ;  yet  this  vote  does  not  To  say  nothing  of  the  incorporation  of  Cra- 
appear,  in  the  opinion  of  the  public,  to  cow  as  a  possible  cause  of  conflict,  the  dis- 
have  destroyed  the  causes  of  inquietude  positions  uf  the  Italians,  whose  unquiet 
excited  by  internal  embarrassments  and  spirit  has  been  only  momentarily  calmed 
external  complications.  The  solution  of  by  the  reforms  of  the  Pope,  are  too  well 
present  difficulties,  and  of  those  which  known  not  to  account  for  the  necessity  of 
existing  foreii^n  relations  predict  as  possi-  measures  of  defence  against  dangers  that 
ble,  may  fall,  (if  we  are  to  believe  the  threaten  the  Austrian  dominion  in  the 
reports  of  the  week,)  if  not  upon  a  new  south.  It  is  said  that  France  has  been  in- 
roinistry,  at  least  upon  one  largely  modi-  fluenced  in  recalling  under  her  flag  all  the 
fied.  Amon/^  the  proceedings  of  the  past  soldiers  absent  on  furlough,  by  her  watch- 
week  in  the  Chambers,  I  notice  particu-  ful  observation  of  these  movements  of  troops 
larly  the  adoption  of  a  project  for  augment-  in  Eastern  Europe.  The  French  journals 
ing,  temporarily,  by  10,0(>0  men,  the  effec-  congratulate  Prussia  upon  having  at  length 
tive  force  of  the  army,  and  the  examination  entered  on  the  road  to  constitutional  gov. 
of  another  for  authorizing  the  Bank  of  ernment,  by  the  promulgation,  on  the  3d 
France  to  issue  notes  of  250  francs.  It  is  of  February,  of  the  letters  patent,  so  long 
hoped  that  the  committee  will  consult  the  expected,  by  which  Frederic  William  IV. 
convenience  of  the  mercantile  community  creates  the  institution  of  the  ^uembled 
sufficif>ntly  to  reduce  the  sum  proposed  to  Diet.  In  Spain^  which  has  also  made  great 
100  francs.  Of  three  projects  presented  advances,  this  year  past,  towards  constitu- 
te the  Minister  of  Finance,  that  which  tional  liberty,  the  taking  of  the  city  of  Cer- 
most  interests  us  is  the  establishment  of  vera,  by  the  Carl ists,  has  caused  great  ex- 
lines  of  Transatlantic  steamers  between  the  citement  at  Madrid.  The  events  of  Por- 
French  ports  and  those  of  North  and  South  tugal  daily  assume  an  aspect  of  more  grave 
America.  The  bread  question,  news  from  importance.  The  report  of  the  most  cruel 
the  foreifl^n  markets  which  must  supply  ana  arbitrary  act  of  tne  civil  war  raging  in 
those  of  Frauce  with  bread-stufis,  and  the  this  unhappy  kingdom  is  fully  confirmed. 


MuceHmg  of  the  Montk.  4, 

VedrM,  bad-  DuTirgierde  Hiarannc,  aad  uiolher  on  1 

nel,  have,  in  Congress  or  Vienni,  in  its  relalions  to  I 

the   firitiih  aclual   ctrcuniBlaDces  al  Europe,  by  '. 

of  Ibe  popu-  Capefigue,  have  appeared  ver;  (easonal 

inBalubrioui  during  thia  month.    An  unuBual  nnint 

le  ilaTe-trado  of  relaliuna  of  acieotiGc  voysgeabave  be 

lack  !"  is  the  publiahed — amopg  which  one  of  the  mi 

rdofthisun-  important  ii   the  voyage   of  a  Scientt 

who  are  soni  CommiBBion   to  (be   North  Pole,  duri 

Maria  on  tbe  ISSS,  1839,  and  1S40. 

;icb  bare  re-  The  tbeatrical  event  of  the  week  b 

ConaUntino-  been  tbe  onenine  of  (be  Thtatre  Him 

tbe  evil  eye  riqiu,  whicn,  wiin  its  elegant  decoralioi 

•n  look  upon  haa  been  improvised  with  as  much  rapid. 

lUropean  im-  as  the  vtrilteii  work*  of  Dumas,  the  lalh 

.the  closing  of  tbe  enterprite.    The  first  repreientati 

:nt  proclama-  of  hia  Bnnt  Mar/tot  look  place  the  alb 

be  Arabiana,  evening,  and  the  brilliant  audience  whi 

French  Bove-  tbronged  to  sea  it  were  detained  there  n 

rcifuloBCon-  til  nearly  (Aree  o'c/oe*  in  the  morning,     i 

ill  otherwise  much  for  the  dramatic  devotion  of  Ibe  F 

■"  for  Abd  el-  risians,     A  third  lyric  theatre,  to  be  call 

be,  as  here-  the    Thtatre   df   Jr/i,    will   ihortly 

itl-'lnore  ef-  opened.     Hamlet  is  announced   for  It 

lo  catch  this  evening  at  the  Theatre  Francaia. 

bienain.    To  The    Tribunals    have    presenled.   It 

irief  political  mo  nth,  several  unusually  interesting  cast 

sn  atTahiti  AlphonseConslard.an  enlhusiasl.hBsbei 

en  from  tbe  condemned  for  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Tl 
Voice  ofFamine."  which  is  full  of  Inse 

Paris  the  ex-  sate  theories  and  violent  invectives,  tendij 

her  still  fur-  to  excite  tbe  mutual  hatred  of  diflere 

Several  com-  clawes  of  society.    The  attempt,  indirect 

ive  been  pre-  originating  with  the  Archbishop  of  Par 

e  decease  of  to  obtain  the  confiscation  of  certain  dev 

d  body,  a  few  tional  books  published  without  his  permi 

:  number  of  lion,  was  a  failure.    The  acqaittal  of  tl 

r   opened    lo  editor  of  the  National  for  an  alleged  oSen 

mnlument  to  against  tbe  political  inviolability  of  I! 

a  metropolis,  king's  person,  by  an  article  on  the  Spani 

I,  a  discourse  marriages,  was  a  proof  that  in  an  age,  n 

n,  director  of  of  tolerance,  but  of  liberty,  prosecutiona 

wasthethir-  tbe  press  are  almost  always  useless  a: 

years  that  he  unsesaonable.      The   trial,   at  Angers, 

isDciatetothe  Drouillard,  a  Pariiiao   banker,  who  h 
been  condemned  to  heavy  fines,  a  yea: 

tiind  tbe  pre-  Imprisonment,  and  five  years'  suapensii 

and  value  of  of  ail  his  civic  rights,  for  frauds  in  tbe  I1 

id  literature,  elections,  hasrevealed  anassoffacl*  whi 

lished  writer  show  tbe  urgent  necessily  of  electoral  1 

;hled  (he  Pa-  form  in  France.    But  the  most  singul 

it — an  eiqui-  cues  before  the  courts  during  the   pi 

poem  in  his  month.aTe  those  in  which  figure  the  nan 

line's  History  of  certain  literary  celebrilies.   Thehisto 

c's  Hitler)' of  of  tbe  process  instituted  against  A! eiand 

er  too  radical  Dumas,  for  violation  of  engagements  wj 

Legitimalists  his  publisher,  would  furnish  a  new  a 

uccess  of  his  inlerestin«;  chapter  for  D'Israeli's  Curio 

itet's  History,  lies  of  Literature.    Nothing  is  more  n 

as  a  more  in-  prising  iban  the  ineihaustible  ferliiily 

rent  than  has  this  author's  genius,  unless  it  is  tbe  en< 

lie  events  of  mous  amount  of  compensation  which 

other  serious  receives  fcr  bis  productions.    The  sai 

'ogne  that  in  fact— the  high  price  paid  in  Paris  for  I 

clusively  be-  labors  ofthe  pen— is  illustrated  on  the  Iri 

A  work  on  Ihit  week, 'of  Eugene  Sue,  dd  nmil 

lerorm.bfH.  cbuge*.    For  «xMDple,  OiimM  has  be 
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offered  100,000  francs  per  annum  for  ten  the  poet's  «•  Con/Wencfs,**  a  single  volouie. 

volumes,  on  the  condition  of  engaging  to  for  40,000  francs,  that  is,  eight  tboujari 

write  nothing  else  during  that  period  :  and  dollars.     This  fact  was  developed  during  j 

Eugene  Sue  made  a  contract  for  thirteen  lawsuit  in  which  De  Lamartine  is  inci- 

years  and  six  months,  to  furnish  from  four  rectly  interested,  and  which  occupied  :h? 

to  six  volumes  annually,  for  each  of  which  Civil  Tribunal  of  the  Seine  day  belore  }e«- 

he  was  to  receive  10,000  francs.     But  the  terday.     Many  a  man's  •*  confidences' cf>r 

most  exorbitant  price   is  that  which  was  dearly  enough,  but  it  is  rare  that  one  grj 

paid  by  the  editor  of  the  Presse  to  De  La-  so  well  paid  for  them, 
martine,  for  the  right  of  publishing,  in  1848, 
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CRITICAL  NOTICES. 

27ie  Prose  Writers  of  America^  with  a  no  niche  within  the  body — the  rotunds,  »^ 
Survey  of  the  History^  CoJidition  and  it  were — ofMr.  Griswold'sSymmeiticFir- 
Proj/^ec/*  of  American  Literature.  By  theon,  they  may,  perhaps,  be  won  to  uiLiio 
RuFUS  WiLMOT  Griswojld.  lUustratcd  on  finding  their  names  written  upon  l« 
with  portraits  from  original  pictures,  walls,  inside  a  wreath  of  artificial  flowtr?, 
Philadelphia  :  Carey  &  llart.     1847.  of  some  little  side-chapel — some  quiet  .^- 

cove  of  the  fabric;  for  Mr.  Gris'^d:^ 

Such  is  the  title  of  alarge  octavo,  which  notes  are  full  and  long,  and  shrewdlv  c?r- 

from  its  name  and  pretensions  alone,  had  ceived,  and  replete  with  such  nimcs  «?> 

the  book  no  merit  in  itself,  we  should,  at  with  all  his  goodnessof  heart,  be coultirx 

some  time,  feel  bound  to  discuss  with  more  safely  put  in  a  more  conspicuous  plact, 

care,  and  at  more  length,  than  we  have  Again,  there  are  a  great  many  taik:c:. 

now  the  time  or  the  space  to  bestow.  well-read  men,  who  want  to  know  p^t*' 

It  is  a  carefully  printed  book;  indeed,  muchof  American  writers  as  to  talk  oltres: 

the  Philadelphia  house  of  Carey  &  Hart  it  fluently,  without  knowing  them  at  all;  t' 

doing  very  well  in  this  matter,  and  in  many  such  the  book  commends  itself  most  e> 

of  its  late  issues,  such  as  the  New  Timon,  tirely.    There  are  school*boys  who  «ij 

&.C.,  is  deserving  much  of  those  readers  steal  compositions  from  the  fraemerts  .i 

who  like  books  for  what  is  inside,  and  not  essays,  and  thank  Mr.  Griswold  forsa^j^s 

for  what  is  outside.  them  a  cudgelling,  except,  indeed,  th' 

To  return — Mr.  Griswold's  book  is  said  choose  such  excerpts  as  that  a  sfcrfwi 

also  to  be  carefully  edited;  of  this  we  pedagogue  shall  suspect  the  boyof  dc^ 

hardly  dare  yet  express  an  opinion ;  we  writing  them  himself, 

should  think,  however,  that  it  had  been  It  is  just  the  book,  again,  for  paf'^^ 

edited  with  caution,  though  perhaps  not  readers — to  lie  upon  the  table,  to  be  ssa''^* 

caution  enough.     And   caution  to  what  ed  up  in  the  intervals  of  nuning  9ic*. 


end? 


babies,  or  to  furnish  chit-chat  of  as  t^t^- 
ing.  And  there  are  scores  of  literarr  s^^c- 
•ters  wlio  will  bless  Mr.  Griswold  for  pt'^i''^ 
ages,  and  little  family  detaiU  about  &.^^ 
"  loves **  of  authors ;  and  if  the  etfjrr* 


It  would  require  somewhat  to  make  it  a 
just  book ;  it  would  re.}uire  still  more  to 
make  it  a  popular  book.  We  have  the 
charity  to  believe  that  Mr.  Griswold  had 

the  first  end  in  view:  and  having  eyes,  we  imagination — and  from  a  rapid  ela"'*  *| 

see  plainly  that  he  had  the  last  end  in  view,  the  book,  we  l>elieve  him  to  he  apab''^  j 

How  far  he  has  succeeded  in  attainment  of  imaginative  work — had  painted  ttan^  "• 

the  first  end — supposing  it  was  an  end —  the  bachelor  authors   in  more  g\c^  ^ 

would  be  an   inquiry  involving  that  full  terms,  and  dropped  dates,  and forthen:  ^ 

discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  book,  which,  dropped  wives,  the  popularity  of  tbr  i^  ' 

tinie  and  will  permitting,  may,  ai  a  future  with  the  class  last  oesignated  wodd  ^'l'' 

p^riod,  engross  some  dozen  of  our  pages,  been  as  flattering  to  the  pabli«her»  »*  •' 

How  far  the  book  is  made  popular,  needeth  would  have  been  just  to  the  editor, 

not  much  critical  talk  to  demonstrate.   Old  The  book  is  a  picture-book  in  ^'"" 

authors — since  authors  are  never  tired  of  senses  than  one  ;  it  has  engravings  b«^-" 

listening  to  their  praises — will  consult  the  tinted  by  Sartain.     We  wish  we  cf    - 

new  epitome  of  their  excellences,  with  an  speak  well  of  them ;  but  we  cannot.  T'  t' 

interest  as  sincere  as  it  will  be  well  con-  are  execrable  ;  and  it  needs  all  tbe  ed-f  f"  * 

cealcd ;  and  new  authors  will  seize  upon  laudation  to  atone  for  theengraref'!*^'*^ 

it,  as  full  of  hope  as  of  doubt ;  and  if,  un-  If  Mr.  Prescott  looks  one  half  so  nl^.*  ^' 

fortunately,  they  be  disappointed  in  finding  bit  pictare^whtch  we  do  not  bdiefe-^ 
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woold  be  a  pious  interferenoe  for  bit  frieiids  In  tbis  rerjr  able  article  we  are  sorry  to 

to  prevent  any  future  publicatibn  of  bis  find  some  inaccuracies  of  expression;  e.  g. 

portrait.  «*  refutation  against,*'  for  ••  Refutation  of," 

An    essay — and    we  nse  tbe  term  by  and  a  very  queer   word,   apperception, 

courtesy— Kipens  the  volume,  which  tbe  which  Cousin  seems  to  have  coined  from 

majority  of  readers  of  such  a  book  will  apereevair,  but  what  its  difference  from, 

skip ;  and  we  do  not  know  but  they  would  or  superiority  over,  the  ordinary  pereep- 

gain  as  much  by  so  doing  as  they  would  turn,  may  be,  we  confess  ourselves  unable 

lose;  yet  it  is  a  kindly  written  melange  to  say. 

enough,  covering  almost  everytbrag  t£it  The  next  paper  in  interest,  though  not 
has  ever  k>een  done  with  a  pen  in  this  in  position,  is  called  forth  by  a  remarkable 
country,  whether  in  way  of  history,  ethics,  and  daring  book,  "  Modem  Painters,  by  a 
metaphysics,  journalism,   fiction,  or  tbe  Graduate    of    Oxford."     Tbe    Oxonian's 
like,  with  a  philosophical,  critical,  instruc-  standard  of  excellence  is  Turner,  and  his 
tire,  careless,  rambling,  good-natured  ana-  reviewer  seems  to  agree  with  him.    And 
lysis.     If  we  have  used  words  strangely  in  truly  Turner's  early  works  are  gorgeous 
this  description,  it  is  only  because  we'  visions  of  glory,  and  he  still  paints  such 
wanted  to  be  true  to  the  merits  of  the  water  as  no  other  man  ever  did  or  can 
piece,  and  as  explicit  as  its  author.  paint ;  but  it  is  rather  too  much  to  say  that 
Oar  own  Review  is  honored  with  this  his  dreams,  magnificent  though  they  be, 
."notice :  *'  The  American  Review,  a  Whig  are  more  truthful  and  natural  than  those 
^  journal,  was  established  by  its  proprietor  «*  clear- walled   cities  by  the   sea,"    that 
in  lb44  ;"  and  a  more  simple,  true,  and  Claude  delighted  in.    Stand  by  any  of  his 
sadsfactory    statement    does    not    occur  later  productions  and  try  to  make  it  out 
throoghoat  the  whole  of  Mr.  Griswold's  without  looking  at  the  title ;  you  mi^ht  as 
book.  well  try  to  find  out  what  J.  K.  Polk  is  go- 
In  conclusion,  we  wish  the  volume  sue-  ins  to  do  next;  all  (save  only  that  wonder- 
cees.     If  in  thankfulness  for  this  notice,  ful  water)  is  an  inextricable  mass  of  ver- 
th«  publishers  will  send  us  a  copy,  we  will  million  and  mustard,  ink  and  white  lead, 
pot  It  on  our  shelves ;  otherwise,  we  will  dashed  down  upon  the  canvass.    Go  to 
content  ourselves  with  the  specimens  of  the  other  side  of  the  room  and  place  your- 
SQch  American  authors  as  we  have  under  self  in  the  right  position ;  then,  indeed, 
their  own  signets,  and  wait  patiently  for  something  comes  out  upon  you  strangely ; 
^    the  others,  until  we  are  rich  enough  to  a  ship  among  icebergs,  or  a  locomotive 
boj  things  we  do  not  need.  ready  to  run  over  you.    But  these  things 

__  are  not  lejgitimate  pictures;  they  are  only 

»«.     my     r  n^'A.- X  D    •        Ai-     «n    r«.L  suotber  kind  of  sceno-psinting.     The  last 

The  JVarth  BnhMh  Review,  ^o.  12,  Feb-  gjo^y  ^f  Turner  is  a  good  one ;  we  won't 

raicry,  IS47.    American  edition,  vol.  1.  ^^^^  j^  ^,  y^xtxH  truth ;  but  se  non  vero. 

No.  2     New  York,  Leonard  Scott  &.  Co.  4^.    The  hangers  at  the  Ropral  Academy. 

It  is  not  our  custom  to  notice  periodicals,  last  year,  were  so  puzzled  with  some  such 

hot  tbe  new  organ  of  ajreat  party  com-  impracticable,  *' Ariel  in  the  Sun,"  that 

Hands  some  atteotfon.    The  North  British  they  actually  suspended  it  upside  down. 

Renew  was  established  three  years  ago  bv  On  the  day  before  opening  the  exhibition, 

SQOke  prominent  members  of  the  Scotch  when  the  artists  inspect  the  position  of 

Free  Church,  not.  however,  to  be  the  ex-  their  works.  Turner  of  course  did  not  fail 

pooent  of  their  particular  sectarian  views,  to  notice  the  error.    **  Why,  Mr.  Smith, 

bat  rather  that  of  all  the  **  Evangelicals,"  you've  hung  my  picture  the  wrong  way  r 

a  term  which,  in  its  widest  range,  includes  Mr.  Smith  apologized,  and  promised  it 

all    Trinitarian   Protestants,   except   tbe  should  be  set  to  rights  in  half  an  hour. 

High-Church  Episcopalians,  though  prac-  *'  Half  an  hour !"  exclaimed  the  painter, 

tically,  we  suspect  it  comes  to  be  a  little  and  forthwith  seizing  a  palette,  he  com- 

more  limited.    The  articles  of  the  N.  B.  menced  pelting  down  the  colors,  in  his 

R.  are  generally  clever,  but  hard ;  that  dry,  trowel- fashion,  and  without  touching  (he 

eold,  logical,  acute  styleofwritin|^,  which  frame,  effectuiJly  reversed  the  picture  in 

characterises  Scotch  metaphysicians  and  just  half  the  time. 

Scotch  theologians.  In  positive  ability  it  The  other  articles  are,  an  elaborate  no- 
yields  to  none  of  its  contemporaries,  ex-  tice  of  *'  Kitto's  Lost  Senses,"  a  just  sum- 
cept,  ^erkape,  the  Edinburgh,  and  we  are  min^  up  of  Cowley's  merits  and  demerits, 
aorprised  that  it  has  only  now  for  the  first  a  spirited  sketch  of  the  Anglo-Normans, 
time  been  republished  here.  an  able  exposition  of  Watt[s  claims  to  the 

Tbe  first  paper  in  the  present  number  is  discovery  of  the  coinposition  of  water, 

one  on  Morell's  modern  philosophy.    The  (doubtless  Sir  David  Brewster's,  from  its 

reviewer  upholds  Reid  against  Kant ;  the  oblique  hit  at  Dr.  Whewell,)  which  also 

objective  against  tbe  subjective ;  the  phm-  takes  occasion  to  handle  tbe  Royal  Society 

mmmtna  against  the  numena.    But  he  does  very   unceremoniously,   and    animadvert 

\hm  in  no  illiberal  spirit.  strongly  on  the  culpable  negligence  by 


luiory  Of  me  Moman  jupuone,    uyj.  reflecUon,  does  not  yii 

MiCHEi.irr,  Member  of  ike  lifUtUute  BfttiDg  an  exceM  of 

of  France,  ;Author   of  "  History  of  siiam,  Michelees  w 

France,"  «« J^e  of  Martin  Luther,"  most  agreeable  "  hii 
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which  Mettrt.  ChaUis  and  Airy  loat  for  "  Thia  hiitorictl  radicalim  doea  not  go 

their  couotrj  the  honor  of  haring  diacoTer-  the  length  of  auppreaaing  the'great  men  f* 

ed  the  new  planet;  and,  finally,  a  calm  aingular  forbearance!   ** There  doubtleas 

and  aensible  examination  of  the  Irish  dia-  remain  some  who  rise  above  the  crowd  to 

tresa  and  its  remedies— almoet  the  only  bit  the  height  of  the  head  or  the  waist,  but 

of  writing  we  have  seen  on  the  subject  free  their  foreheads  are  no  longer  lost  in  the 

from  cant  or  exaggeration  on  one  aide  or  clouds ;   they  are  no  longer  of  another 

the  other.  species ;   humanity  may  reco^ize  itself 

in  all  its    history,  one  and    identical  f* 

,^           ^.«            «,..«,  which,  though  a  brilliant  and  entertaining 

^i^.jfJ^  5^f  ^  ^^^*i:^  S?  f  reflecUon,  does  not  yield  much  consolation. 

of  very  French  enthu- 
works  are  among  the 

^.    ^      .  i«  *      -       ^             , .  n*o«t  wreeable  «•  historic  readingP*  we 

The  People,"  Sfc,  Sfc,    Translated  by  know  of.    The  translator  did  not  do  full 

^"^^^  Hazjlitt,  Esq.,  of  the  Mid-  justice  to  his  version  of  Guizot's  History 

die  Temple,   Barrister. at-Law.     New  of  CivilizaUon ;  we  should  think  he  has  paid 

York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    1S47.  gome  closer  attention  to  the  present  author. 

"  This  book,"  savs  the  translator,  "  is  a  ^      

history,  and  not  a  disserUtion."    It  is  a  The  Lwei  of  the  Lord  ChanteUore  and 

political  history,  composed  in  Michelees  Keepers  of  the  Great  Seal  of  England, 

peculiarly   brilliant   and   popular   style;  frotn  the  earliest  times  till  the  reign  of 

written,  like  his  other  works,  to  exalt  the  ^^^^JK'  J^^  ^^^  ?^*^  Camp- 

popular  element  in  government,  and  to  ■■u*.  A.M.,  F.R.S.E.    First  series  to 

•how  that  Rome  owed  her  ruin  to  its  de-  the  Revolution  of  1688.    In  three  vol- 

pression  and  extinction.  The  author  founds  "mes.    From  the  second  London  edi- 

himself  upon  Niebuhr  and  Vico,  adopting  tion.      Philadelphia,    Lea   It    Blanch- 

the  critical  conclusions  of  the  one,  and  the  ^^' 

philosophy  of  the  other.    The  following  t^is  is  the  first  portion  of  an  extended 

IS  his  philosophical  creed,  from  Vice's  work ;  which,  with  some  faults  of  conduct, 

Scienza  Nuova,  which  appeared  in  1725  :  f^on^  certain  perceivable  prejudices  and 

**  Humanitv  is  its  own  work,    God  acts  political  biasses  on  the  part  of  the  titled 

upon  it,  but  tbroogli  it.    Humanitv  is  divine,  author,  has  so  much  general  merit  and 

but  no  man  U  divine.    Those  mythic  heroes,  varied  and  abiding  interest  for  all  who  live 

the  Hercules   whose   arms  burst   asunder  under  English  laws,  and  are  accustomed  to 

mountains;  those  Lycorffuscs  and  Romo-  ^^^-^^  j^^  ^^^^^  background  of  English 

loses,  swift  legislators,  who  in  the  space  of    uPj!l,„ g  Lki^w  i--^r  •^JTi-^Li  ;«2;I1 

one  liian's  liferaccomplishcd  the  urdywork  H«tory--of  which  lenl  annalsand  insUUi. 
of  ages,  are  the  creations  of  the  thought  of  tions  and  the  lives  of  eminent  legal  men 
nations.  God  alone  is  great.  When  man  we  a  large  part— that  it  must  commaad 
desired  to  have  men-gods,  he  was  fain  to  among  us  a  very  wide  attention.  No  book, 
heap  whole  generations  in  one  person  ;  to  indeed,  of  more  general  and  continuous  in- 
combine  in  one  hero  the  conceptions  of  a  tcrest  has  issued  from  the  English  press  for 
r'^^IS  P!"^-  ""^A^x*  ^^  ^"  '?"'  ^^^  ""^  "onie  years.  Wc  arc  glad  that  it  is  rcpub- 
SSriSSKTIL^nil^^  ^f^^  -?  '^i  t-kein  early  opportuW 
giganncphantoms.  F&loMphy  raises  them  ^^  reviewing  in  soine  proper  shape  and 
and  says  to  them :  That  which  you  adore  is  compass  the  part  of  the  work  now  pre- 
yourselves,  your  own  conceptions.  Here*  sented  to  us.  This  part  covers  some  (^ 
upon  these  fantastic  and  inexplicable  figures  the  most  important  and  curious  portions  of 
which  floated  in  the  air,  objects  of  a  puerile  English  history,  the  lives  of  all  the  Chan- 
admiration,  redescend  with  m  our  reach ;  cellors  down  to  1688.  It  is  so  picturesqnt 
they  quit  ^try  to  enter  into  the  realms  of  ^  ^  jj  ^  anecdote,  that  it  must  beletd 
science.  The  miracles  of  individual  geoins  „:♦»:  j 'i;  *uT  i!j  .k™  1.^-^^!/  ?  u-T^-Zi 
aie  ranged  under  the  common  Uw ;  the  "^'^  ^^^'%Y  ^X  ^^^  careless  of  histoncal 
equalizing  hand  of  criticUm  passes  over  the  events,  and  only  able  to  be  amused  by  nar- 
human  race.**  rative  and  fiction. 


Coaaxcnoif.— In  the  article  on  Mr.  Dana's  writinn,  in  the  March  number  of  our  Review, 
a  mistake  occurred  of  aitributingto  Mr.  Dana  two  admirable  articles  in  the  North  American 
Review,  on  Moore  and  on  E.  B.  Brown,  by  Profesaor  £.  T.  Channing,  of  Harvard,  the 
brother  of  Dr.  Channing.  If  more  articles  are  to  be  readily  procured  from  the  same  sooree, 
we  think  one  of  our  publisherB  could  not  do  a  more  sensible  thing  than  to  make  a  favorable 
to  their  author. 
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ENTY-NINTH    CONGRESS. 

lonethatwill  Jted  the  nabnew  oftbe  kngnageinPre- 

,  of  which  the  ndent  Ptdk'a  iouiganl  addren  conceni- 

■X  will,  for  the  ing^tttteniUfrj, 

tie  meDunable  The  claioa  to  04—40,  and  "the  whole 

%  or  none"  ciy  niaed  by  sdminiRtntion  par- 

r  Preaident —  tiaaiia  in  CcxigTeBB  bikI  the  public  jonrnala, 

ing  dieamed  atthevcryiDoinentuidintheaamebreath 

mce,  nntil,  so  tliat  admitted  a  cocoiDon  oecnpancj  her^ 

3f  the  United  tofore  within  the  Uouta  claimed  aa  no- 

s  named  aa  a  qMationable,  and  therefore,  I7  neceaavy 

collection  of  inmlication,  aome  donbt  aa  to  the  clear 

ho  controlled  ti^t — [daced  for  awhile  the  peace  of  the 

4t  exhibited,  coontij  in  a  state  of  great  pefil,  and  all 

1645,  it  waa  its  commercial  intereita  in  one  of  prajn: 

joritjr  in  both  dicial  ancertain^. 

aa  the  new  In  the  Senate  an  old  man  tike  General 
Caaa — to  whom  ase  baa  failed  to  bring 

be  Preaiden-  wiadomorniodaTaIion,and  who,  dreaming 

id — oftbean-  only  of  how  he  ahoald  compaaa  the  Pre- 

Hin2*— of  the  aidencf ,  seemed  to  look  npcm  eoontrf  and 

itam  to  corn-  da^  aa  entirely  anbordinate  to  the  gtUi- 

be  baifaarian  ficiUion  of  that  paadoo — a  paaeion  which 

rency— were  aeema  for  all  whom  it  yoaaBiaaa  ■*  the  hi- 

ngreaaaeem-  noe  root  that  takes  the  judgment  prisoDer" 

I  uidembich  — at  Mice  moonted  the  war-bone,  talked 

a  carry  ont.  of  a  roptnre  with  Great  Britain  aa  ineri- 

lident  at  the  table,  and  was  anxious,  with  other  not 

issionof C<»i-  wiser  nor  more  diainteioated  men,  "to 

views  aa  to  prepare  the  hearts  of  the  people  for  war." 

the  Tariff,  it  Mr.  Hannegan,  Hr.  Allen,  and  others, 

irtended  mis-  took  the  same  conrse ;  and  in  the  Honee 

rouble,  moiV'  of  Ropreaentativea,  tiie  brawlers — they 

Men  swelled  merit  no  other  name — wbo  talked  flip- 

and  preanng  pantly  and  contemptoonaly  of  the  pow«r 

nceralng  the  of  Great  Britain,  and  alianrdlv  and  pr»- 

dendopad  in  anmptaonalj  of  the  power  of  toe  United 

binking  por-  Stalea,  were  neither  few  nor  backward ; 

nr  fnl^  reat  and  for  aonie  week*  the  qneatum  of  war 
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between  the  United  States  and  Great  of  the  last  session— in  the  course  of 

Britain — a  sort  of  civil  war,  as  between  which  it  was  stated,  that  upon  the  appli* 

men  of  the  same  blood  and  lanffoa^,  and  cation  of  the  Convention  and  Congress  of 

in  all  other  respects  a  war  which  every  Texas,  the  President  had  ordered  a  por- 

consideration  for  the  peace  of  the  world,  tion  of  the  army  of  the  United  States  **  to 

for  onr  own  wel&re,  and  for  that — all-  take  a  position  between  the  Noeces  and 

important  to  our  own — of  the  very  nation  the   Del   Norte"— Ind    passed  without 

with  which  it  was  sooffht  te  embroil  ns,  exciting  the  degree  of  attention  which 

forbade— hung  in  trembling  balance.  nevert&less  it  was  so  well  caknlated  to 

Happily,  tM   moderation   of  British  awaken, 

conncils,  and  that  of  some  eminent  men  But  the  march  of  evente  was  as  rapid 

of  the  Soothem  wing  of  the  dominant  as  the  most  urgent  advocates  for  war 

party,  were  saccessfm  in  averting  this  could  desire;  and  they  who,  foiled  in 

great  danger.  It  is  to  the  enduring  nonor  their  efforts  to  involve  us  in  hostilitiee 

of  John  C.  Calhoun  that  he  boldly  op-  with  Great  Britain,  and  smarting  under 

posed  this  war  movement-^«n  honor  we  the  epigrams  to  which  their  big  words 

would  by  no  means  willingly  depreciate  and  little  actions  in  relation  to  **  the  whole 

by  the  suggestion,  which  neverweless  it  of  Oregon  or  none,"  so  justly  subjected 

is  essential  to  the  truth  of  histoir  to  make,  them,luMl  thrown  themselves  upon  the  for- 

that  the  course  he  took  was  cmriy  tbut  lorn  hope  of  a  Mexican  war,  in  order  to 

called  for  by  the  peculiar  institutions  and  reinstate  themselves  if  possiUe  with  the 

interests  of  the  Southern  sbyehohfing  eoantry-*these  men,  so  belligerent  in 

States.  council,  so  ready  with  their  words,  when 

By  the  aid  of  'Mr.  Calhoun's  wing  of  the  cause  demands  acte  and  arms,  bad 
the  democracy«-4hat  wing  which  in  the  urged  on  Gen.  Taylor,  against  his  miH- 
Baltimore  Convention  hiu  actually  no-  ta^  judgment,  until  his  camp  on  the  Rio 
minated,  and  by  ite  strenuous  effoite  had  Grande  overiooked  one  of  the  chief  com* 
mainly  caused  the  election  of,  Mr.  Polk-f-  mercial  cities  of  Eastern  Mexico,  and  his 
the  patriotic  and  conservative  Whigs  in  flag  flouted  in  defiance  that  of  a  nation 
Congress  found  themselves  in  a  position  wiUi  vrhich  we  were  still  at  peace, 
to  check  the  nad  career  of  Presidential  The  unavoidable,  and  as  the  dreiim- 
demagoguism.  The  Senate  especially  stances  indicate,  the  desired  and  intended, 
manifested  the  most  earnest  opposition  to  consequence  ensued.  Tame,  distractad, 
any  course  that  seemed  to  invite  hostili-  and  enfeebled  by  civil  broils  and  inteetinB 
ties  with  England  remcting  the  posses  feuds  as  Mexico  had  become,  she  had 
sion  of  some  thousandB  or  tens  or  tboo-  not  lost  all  sense  of  national  dignity,  all 
■ands,  more  or  less,  of  barren  acres  on  the  regard  for  the  amaruioes  of  natioiial 
distint  shore  of  the  Pacific ;  and  finally,  power,  and  aoeormngly  she  prepared  to 
sound  public  opinion,  co-operating  at  once  npel  the  invader  of  the  soil  she  claimed 
with  the  firmness  of  the  wisest  men  in  as  her  own,  and  over  which  no  other  had 
Congress,  and  with  the  praisewoithy  ever  exercised  dominion, 
moderation  of  the  British  cabinet,  which  Her  commander  admonished  Genend 
did  not  sufier  itself  to  be  irritated  by  the  Taylor  to  retire,  on  pain  of  immediate  hoa- 
vaunting  talk  in  Congress,  nor  to  mistake  tiliues.  Gen.  T.'s  orders  would  not  pemil 
big  words  for  real  threats,  brought  about  him  to  retire ;  and  the  consequence  was 
an  accommodation  of  the  Oregon  contro-  an  attack  and  odiia/ war.  The  first  blow 
versy,  satisfectory  and  honorable  to  both  was  indeed  struck  by  Mexico,  but  not  nn- 
conntries,  and  only  discreditable  to  the  til  we  had  gone  to  seek  it— *||one  where, 
loud  boasting,  hara  swearing,  and  gras|K>  according  to  the  very  resoluCion  of  Con- 
ing but  bafiM  war  fection  at  Washing*  gress  whieh  authorised  annexation,  we 
ton,  of  n^eh  President  Polk  and  Senator  had  no  right  to  go— into  the  disputed  t«r* 
Cass  were  the  head— and  the  brains.  ritory,  rsserved  expressly  for  future  nego- 

Scarody,  however,  had  the  country  tiation. 

begun  to  breathe  at  ease  again,  when  tito  American  blood  being  shed  upon  what 

accursed  annexation  of  Texas— eonsum-  was  fidsely  called  American  ground,  the 

mated  at  the  kst  moment  of  the  inglo-  President,  on  the  11th  May,  lB4e,  sent  a 

rioas  rule  of  Mr.  Tyer— began  tonno-  special  message  to  Conyess  detailing  the 

duce  ite  legitimate  consequences.    The  state  of  affiurs  with  Mexico,  and,  fonnding 

kmg,  specious,  but  most  disingenuous  himself  on  the  capture  of  Caatain  Har- 

manifesto  against  Mexico  contained  in  dea^  sqmdron  of  dragoons  a&ar  killing 

the  Prasidst*s  massage  at  the  opening  andwoondinf  some  sateSB  of  than,  aiiii 


T»  gtaly  JVlXt  CeHgrtm. 

amdthfttwor  itwbldi  caUed  for  thswholaofO 

o,  ud  catling  The  Tuiff  wu  destmyed,  with  b 

ritoD.  proved  and  pnili6cMurcM  of  rereni 

bnt think, the  aalMtitnte Iherafw  anew  system — ■ 

I  nation  abont  a  moment  vhen  even  inch  financie 
email  annj,  now  eotttnA  the  Traaaniy  conld  no 

ny's    conntiy,  havefoneeentlwttbeeidofbank-aol 

ort  or  procnpt  cnbtion  Mid  TedeemaUe  pMer  and  ' 

t  aaroliM  and  may  Dotea  woold  be  induipenMbli 

bj   a   fotce  ■acceeafnlly  cairying  oo  the  wa^ 

landpowerAil  Snb-Treaiiuy  law  was  i»«nacted, 

imeiallVyln  tHddiog  the  tue  of  all  paper,  exai 

lintoaprompt,  apecie  for  aU  doeitatheitovenimenl 

tbrdmatecom-  forbidding  gorenmiMit  officers  to  p 

'thePreeident,  anything  tnit  qwcie. 

II  ID  which  it  Party  trininphed  over  common  i 
aintheHonee  and  the  genend  intereat,  and  aa  the 
'ole  for  00,000  aeeuon  of  ConCTeea  closed,  these 
lofdoUarewaa  were  both  passed  and  became  laws. 
ssolnticnB  aak-  if  in  ntter  contempt  of  the  interests  c 
preceded  by  a  people  whose  votes  had  made  him  I 
ited  the  warto  dent— and  of  their  Dndentandioff  I 
eaolnlian,  pre-  Mr.  Polk  velotd  the  beneficent  trilfpi 
r  ewallowed —  by  large  votea  in  both  Honsea,  for  im 
amed  even  the  iegtheharhoTeof  thegteat  lakeB,an 
qlari^,  which  rivers  which  are  their  nataral  on 
t  wonid  be  re-  alleging  both  nneonttitationality, 
ntoftheoiMe  whne  the  aponnRiatione  might  not  b 
id  army,  in  re-  constitntioiu],  the  greater  need  of  thi 
B  for  d^  tall,  myfcvwarpnrpoeee.  He  who  sawn 
lofngfat.  Bat  consMotianality  in  entering,  aa  be  d 
a  of  Ifcpreaen-  his  own  mere  will  and  {Jeaanre,  tlw 
>  Benale,  were  cfdn  United  State*  into  a  foreign  terr 
jalhoonbrand-  a*  Tena  still  waa  when  General  T 
.  of  tUa  pveais-  croaaed  the  Nnecea  with  hit  forcea, 
'.CalbcMawith  a  riew  to  carry  on«  war  with  a  o 
ga*e  one.  against  which  Congnsa  had  not  at 
nraeable  in  its  iMd  war — fonnd  or  feigned  constiti 
jng  in  tta  oen-  al  objectiona  to  meaenree  obvioael' 
every  stage  <rf'  undeniably  conducive  to  the  genera! 
IT  any  discna-  fare,  and  of  great  and  certain  beneE 
oee.  prodnctiveoese  to  the  yrMe  connt 
■  tnithitaelf —  well  as  to  the  particular nortiMU 
D  made  on  the  immediately  interested  in  tnese  im| 
Ihia  is  an  Exe>  ntenta.  And  the  sempnlona  Preside 
reaeioD,a  war  presented  a  few  bond  red  thousand  did 
y  ptonjied  br  tobeeTpendedtoimHnotelheaitsof]: 
Mwer  was  al-  the  growth  of  navigation  and  comn 
last  Hay  that  the  preservaticai  m  hnman  life  at 
tence,  and  be-  secnrity  of  property — as  an  injnrioi 
■.ve  tiie  largest  version  of  tlie  means  of  the  countr; 
e  President  to  the  bloody  game  of  war — a  game  in  ^ 

even  the  winners  must,  in  some  d< 

contr(4  of  the  always  be  loaers — and  in  whi^  h 

lod  of  an  im-  liberty,  not  less  than  human  life,  tb 

and  with  the  of  peace,  the  eanctiw  of  laws,  the 

tUaback— the  sentiment,  not  lesa  than  the  meteri 

'yontlheodier  leTeBls,muBtBlwayeeufror  great  dete 


■at  M  had  eo        The  first   seeeion,  therefore,  c 
'  "     of    XXIXth  CoDgnae  ended  diaaWooe 
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the  whole  country.    War  had  been  pro-       The  interval  which  elapeed  betwe*^ 

claimed,  a  productive  Tariff,  to  the  re-  the  two  sessions  developed  that  canse  i  j 

quisitions  of  which  both  commerce  and  the  famine  which  threatened  to  orer- 

manufactures  had  adjusted  themselves,  spread  Eorope ;  and  when  Congre^^  ns 

was  repealed,  and  an  excellent,  easy,  eco-  assembled   m    December  last,  all  wtis 

nomicai,  self-regulating  currency  was  re*-  prosperity,  where,  according  to  the  ^r^ 

pudiated,  while  in  tlie  same  breath  which  prehensions  and  predictions  of  tbe  Wu.. 

denounced  penalties  against  the  use  of  party,  aD  was  most  likely  to  be  iint> 

any  medium  but  gold  and  silver,  large  ward  and  disastrous.    Tbe  distress  ot  iht 

issues  of  irredeemable  Treasury  notes  old  world  had  covered  our  land  with  re> 

were  authorized.  '  joicing,  not  certainly  in  dieir  calamin 

Such  an  accumulation  of  unwise  and  but  unavoidably  and  unobjectiontbly.  n 

injurious  public  measures,  could  only  be  the  sreatly   enhanced  value  impa^^^-i 

stripped  of  their  most  disastrous  conse-  thereby  to  all  our   prodactioDa.     T.^r 

quences  by  some  large  and  comprehen-  farmer,    the    ship-owner,    the   raiin* 

sive  agency.    This  agency,  undreamed  companies,  tbe  common  carriers  of  ^ 

of  by  those  who  perpetrated  the  evil  legis-  sorts,  the  carmen,  the  laborere,  the  o«*> 

lation,  was  found  in  the  universal  failure  mission  merchants,  the  shippers— all  fn- 

of  the  harvests  in  Europe,  and  the  anni-  took  in  the  general  sense  of  amp^y  n- 

hilation  almost  of  the  potato  crop  of  Ire-  warded  industry ;    and  amid  tbe  n; 

land  ;  while  our  own  land  was  crowned  accumulation  of  money,  the  follies  a^ 

with  even  more  than  wonted  abundance,  the  wrongs  of  the  national  legi^lat; 

But  for  the  unprecedented  demand  in  Eu-  were  hardly  adverted  to ;  and  even  n 

rope  for  our  bread-stuffs,  and  the  turn  war,  wicked,  wanton  and  uncalled  for  • 

thereby  given  to  the  foreign  exchanges,  it  is,  seemed  to  lose  half  its  bonxff  *"> 

the  operation  of  the  Sub-Treasury  here,  moral  danger,  when  it  was  perceived  tr^. 

connected  with  the  lavish  and  wasteful  it  exercis^  no  evil  influence  upc^i  t'c 

expenditure  for  the  war  in  Mexico,  of  prosperitv. 

which  a  large  pcurt  is  made  in  coin,  woi^ld        In  such  a  state  of  things  commeiK*'< 

have  produced  universal  distress  and  bank-  the  second  sessicm  of  this  Congres?,  a^- 

ruptcy  in  our  commercial  towns,  and  the  the  message  of  the  President  of  8th  ly- 

more  certainly,  expeditiouslv,  completely,  cember  is  one  of  tbe  most  remarkahM  - 

if  the  anticipations  of  the  Treasury  from  lustrations  of  the  strange  state  of  aii  t^ 

the  operation  of  the  twin  measure  of  mis-  in  which  tbe  country  was  placed.  1: 

chief,  the  Tariff  of  '46,  had  been  at  all  elaborates,  at  great  length,  and  with  n- 

realiz^.    If  the  imports  under  this  law  genious,  but  by  no  means  ingfoooos.  v- 

had  been  as  large  as,  in  order  to  produce  ^mentation,  the  to]UC  of  our  war  v^it^ 

the  revenue  calculated  upon  by  the  Trea-  Mexico,  going  back  very  far  to  wKm  --  - 

Bury  they  must  have  been,  the  sum  with-  late  charges  of  wrong  and  injostir^  > 

drawn  in  cash  from  the  banks  for  duties,  wards  our  innocent  republic  hy  the  rape^ 

would  have  been  so  enormous  that,  with  cions  and  uncivilized  Mexicans !  witi:^^ 

an  unfavorable  state  of  the  foreign  ex-  a  suggestion  that^-in  the  aggreasionnp.: 

changes,  those  institutions  could  not  have  Texas  by  citizens  of  the  united  S»tt^ 

maintained  their  payments  except  at  the  who  alone  almost— certainly  with  nr 

hamrd  of  breaking  the  whole  mercantile  little  aid  from  natives  of  Mexico  or  Te^  ^^ 

community,  by  suddenly  calling  in  all  —had  torn  that  province  from  iti  t^^^'^' 

their  loans.  ance  to  Mexico-Uhere  was  any  sort  o: '/  ** 

So  far  as  the  wisdom,  the  foresight,  or  tification  of  some  distmit,  iD-will,  cff '^' 

the  patriotism  of  the  party  majority  of  the  bittered  feeling  towards  us  on  the  pflf^ ' 

XXIXth  (ingress  are  concerned,  they  Mexica  It  discusses,  in  a  manner  wh<^ 

did  deliberately  inflict  upon  the  country  if  adopted  by  any  nation  oo  earth  ^'- 

t  body  of  laws  of  which  the  efiect  must  wards  this  country,  would  throw  it  n^ 

have  been — if  not  averted  or  compensated  one  universal  transport  of  iiKfignati  ■ 

by  some  cause  wholly  beyond  their  con-  the  internal  dissensions  of  Mexico--^  ' 

trol  and  unknown  to  their  councils,  such  part  against  Parades  and  his  paitisanr-' 

as  we  have  here  indicated — fatal  to  all  and  for  Santa  Anna  and  his  paiti-^^* 

branches  of  industry,  destructive  at  once  entera  into  the  domestic  politics  of  t' 

of  commerce  and  ci^t,  at  the  very  mo-  nation,  and   by  adqiting  tbe  caose 

ment  when  the  exigencies  of  a  foreign  Santa  Anna,  whom  the  United  ^'■ 

war  demanded  all  the  aid  which  hSih  blockading  squadron  was  ddend  t^  ^^ 

could  being  to  its  support  freely  pass,  oq  Us  letnm  firoB  exiif  ^^ 
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ID  In  Mexico,  people  wbo  claim  tbe  right  (o  twtimUi 
be  iofeired —  u,  and  bow,  and  when,  they  please,  tl 
n  tbe  hypotbe-  citizens  and  Bubjects  of  any  and  evei 
I  interfere  witb  country  .and  who  made  a  war  with  imperi 
'  an  independ-    England,  in  vindication  at  the  right  i 

any  aobjeot  acaptd  from  the  vigilant*  ■ 
elateatoMexi-  hia  government  tu  become  a  citiu 
ry,  and  in  hia-  of  the  United  Statea,  and  to  fight  tu 
truth.  It  waa  der  our  flag — that  Cragreaa  doea  n 
lere  the  Preai-  aeem  to  have  given  it  even  a  thonvht- 
y  of  which  he  and  it  atenda  of  record  in  the  Prea 
and  in  the  dent's  meaaage  aa  a  Btriking  evidenc 
a  large  ma-    of  the  difieience  between  proTeaaion  an 

practice  with  regard  to  the  full  riebt  i 
aenand  money  expatriation,  claimed  by  na  aa  of  ai 
id  theae  were  knowledged  anthority  againat  othf 
aaked  for.  It  people,  hat  in  thia  recommendatio 
tended  varioua  practically  denied  to  other  people  ■ 
f  gDvemment,  against  ns. 
toned  bg  Con-        llie  aecond  reconmendation,  for  th 

iaaue  of  letters  of  marmte  and  repriaa 
idatioaa   were    waa  aa  little  heeded  as  the  first,  and  onl 

not  denonnced,  we  preaame,  for  want  i 
id  puniahment  time,  aa  it  should  have  been,  for  its  ii 
jecta  who,  et-  coo  eiatency  with  the  honorable,  early,  ax 
of  their  gov-  persevering  efforts  made  by  this  goven 
I   privateering    ment,  from  ita  very  commencMnent,  1 

abolish  this  barbarona  practice  of  prival 
e  iaane  of  let-    war. 
priaal   against       The  third  recommendation,  for  a  loai 

was  acceded  to. 
of  S3  milliona        The  fonrtfa  waa  moat  unceremoniood 
o  SOth  Jnnna-    Meked  ont  of  tbe  House  of  Represenb 
nya  a  balance    Uvea ;  Mr.  Wentwoitk,  of  iUinoia,  harin, 
tsuiy,  to  meet    on  Ae  seeond  of  January,  introdnced 

reaolntion  into  tbe  Hoaae  of  Repreaent 
,  dntiea  npoD  tivea,  that  it  was  ■*  inexp^ient  to  lei 
IS,  which  tbe  any  duty  on  tea  and  eoSbe  ;"  and  th 
to  be  mainly  a  was  adopted  tinder  the  previous  queatit 
.  and  coffee.  witbont  a  word  of  debate,  and  at  one 
3  ci^  of  New    by  the  House,  by  a  vote  of  116  to  41 

The  question  was  indeed  recoDsidered  tl 
e  price  cf  the    next  day,  and  then,  and  in  varioua  wa] 

sabaequentiy,  the  attempt  vna  made  I 
mt  for  Oregon,  induce  the  House  to  grant  these  dotie 
ing  to  it  the     but  in  vain.     It  is  characteristic,  howei 

er,  of  the  Democratic  majort^,  tiMt  in  th 
ink  and  file  of    aame  breath  in  which  they  refused  thi 

reasonable  application  of  the  govemmei 
efficient  aea  —reasonable,  if  war  was  to  be  vigoioual 
ronsonfbreign    proaecnted — and  aa  a  war  measure  merel 

— they  passed  the  same  day,  on  mi 
lid  and   dock     tioa  of  Mr,  Leonard   H.  Sims,  of  Sout 

Carolina,  tbe  fcdiowing  empty  declan 
itionaJwoonly    tion  of  ttte  patriotism  of  the  people : 
«— that  for  iii> 

braloan.  Ite  Btflvti,  That  the  paople  of  the  Unite 
aa  "  piratea  "  StatM  ara  too  patriotic  to  refuse  aof  nacat 
»pe  ftwn  tha     sary  tax  in  time  of  war. 


[e  a  ooe  to  ft        An  effort  was  made  to  lay  this  ridiei 
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Ions  propoMtioo  on  the  table — ridicakws,  tore,  tfaat,  however  Bwnsrieafiy  itroiif  tt 
if  not  worse,  after  the  people's  lepresen-  the  commenoement  of  die  session,  the 
tatives  had  just  refused  to  impose  a  ne-  perty  msjcffity  of  the  President  was  die- 
cessary  tax — but  in  vain— the  resdntion  united,  uncertain  of  purpose,  and  unieliap 
was  adopted  without  debate,  126  mem^  hie  for  action.  Eadbi  of  the  Executive 
hers  voting.  Without  going  through  de-  recommendations,  except  those  for  car- 
tails  with  the  difieient  recommendations,  rying  on  the  war  by  supplies  of  moi^ 
we  have  but  to  repeat  that  all,  save  those  aiod  of  men,  was  set  at  nought 
for  augmenting  tne  army  and  the  public  Al7®^  wfxte  mortifying  defeat  awaited 
debt,  were  set  aside— some  with  entire  the  Krocutive,  in  a  measure  which,  from 
neglect,  others  with  seeming  unwilling-  the  unbecoming  pertinacity  with  whichit 
ness.  was  messed,  must  have  lieen  very  near 

For  instance,  the  Conmss  having  as-  the  President's  heart— that  for  the  ciea- 

sembled  on  the  7th  of  December,  the  tion  of  the  office  of  lieutenantrgenend. 

very  next  day— even  in  advance  of  the  On  4th  January,  the  Premdmit  sent  a 

message — Mr.  Sawyer,  of  Ohio,  gave  message  to  both  Houses,  urging  anew  at- 

notice  of  a  bill  to  graduate  the  price  of  tention  to  the  recomroendstion  that  ten 

the  puUic  lands.  new  regiments  be  added  to  the  army,  and 

On  the  9th,  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Breese,  that  a  general  officer,  to  take  commaiid  of 
after  the  message,  gave  notice  of  a  bill  all  our  armies  in  the  field,  be  created, 
on  the  same  subject  As  if  in  strife  of  emu-  The  message  was  in  each  House  referred 
lation,  on  the  next  day,  Mr.  Ashley  gave  to  its  military  committee ;  and  the  very 
notice  of  another  bill  on  the  same  sub-  next  day,  Mr.  Haralsoti^  chairman  of  that 
iect.  On  the  16th,  Mr.  Breese  introduced  committee  in'  the  House,  asked  **  to  be 
his  hill  and  it  was  referred.  Yet,  although  discharged  from  so  much  of  the  message 
frequently  alluded  to  during  the  session,  as  related  to  the  creation  of  a  new  gene- 
no  bill  of  any  sort,  for  this  object,  was  ral  officer,  and  that  it  be  laid  on  the  table** 
passed.  So  of  a  branch  mint  in  New  York:  — that  is,  killed— and  the  motion  iMt 
notice  of  a  bill  was  given  bv  Mr.  Dix,  in  agreed  ia^  without  a  word  of  dissent  or 
the  Senate,  on  the  16th  of  December;  opposition !  This  was  so  direct  an  o«t- 
and  little  or  nothing  more  was  heard  of  rage  to  the. President,  that  a  night's  le- 
the  matter,  till  at  the  very  heel  of  the  flMtion  or  manipulation  induced  achange, 
aeasion,  when  provision  for  such  a  mint  and  accordingly,  next  morning  Mr.  Ham- 
was  stuck,  as  a  rider,  upon  some  bill  lin  moved  a  reconsideration  of  the  vote, 
with  which  it  had  no  proper  connection,  and  the  motion  prevailed  by  just  two 
and  it  wask)st  votes,  86  to  84 — Mr.  Haralson,  chaiiroan 

The  territorial  government  of  Oregon  of  the  military  committee,  vodng  in  the 

-HI  measure  prwed  at  the  prececung  negative,  and  declariuff,  that  as  he  had 

session  as  one  of  paramount  impcntance,  mMe  the  original  moSon  under  the  in- 

as  one  the  delay  of  which  was  so  great  a  structions  of  Uiat  committee,  he  ooukl  not 

wrong  and  injustice  to  our  citizens  who  recall  it :  the  question  of  laying  on  the 

had  emigrated  to  tb^  valley  of  the  Colum-  table  then  came  up  again  di  novo,  and  it 

bia,  that  in  order  to  accomplish  it,  even  was  lost  by  five  votes— ayes,  93 ;  nays, 

war  with  Great  Britain  mignt  be  hazard-  97.    The  whole  report  was  then  com* 

ed— was  treated  with  abmlute  indiflfor^  mitted  to  the  committee  of  the  whole  on 

ence.    Mr.  Breese  introduced  a  bill  for  the  state  of  the  Union, 

the  purpose  into  the  Senate  on  9th  De-  In  the  Senate,  the  reception  of  this  re- 

cemoer ;  and  now  and  then  a  desultory  commendation  was  not  much  more  gra- 

debate  was  had  on  the  subject  in  both  cious.     On  the  9th,  Mr.  Dijc,  from  the 

Houses,  but  nothing  was  done ;  and  while  military  committee,  (the  chairman,  Mr. 

days  and  weeks  were  given  to  personal  Benton,  being  the  person  understood  to  be 

recrimination,  to  slavisn  vindication  of  the  praumvtive  heotenant-general,)  re- 

Executive  usurpations,  in  whatever  shape,  ported  a  bill  for  creating  that  office,  and 

no  time  could  be  found  to  provide  a  terri-  it  was  made  the  order  of  the  day  for  the 

tory,  of  which,  at  the  haxaid  of  war  with  14th.    It  was  debated  on  that  day,  ito 

England,  we  had  just  established  the  adoption  urged  by  Mr.  Dix  mainly  be- 

bonndaries,  extent  and  nationahty,  nd  cause  the  Pmident  had  asked  for  it;  and 

the  numerous  American  citizens  resident  the  debate  being  adjourned,  was  resnmed 

there,  or  emigrating  thither,  with  any  the  next  day  by  Mr.  Badger,  of  Noith 

form  of  government  or  body  of  laws.  Carolina.    He  made  a  oondusive  speech 

It  was  thus  proved  beyond  peradven-  againstit   No  reply  was  attempted ;  and» 
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I  inoi«d,aTcnr>  ten  of  their  profwrioD,  and  even  at  tlut 

aj  the  Ull  on  verrinoineiit  were  dispUjniig  the  highest 

ravailed,  98  to  qaalitiea  of  soldierehip — was  Hnggeated, 

I  Bcmth  Caro  defended  and  penisted  in,  solely  on  par- 

idk,  (ordiiwHIr  tisan  groniids,  in  order  that  Whig  gen- 

voting  in  the  «ala  might  be  jn^rented  from   eerving 
their  coiuitTj,  at  iti  call,  and  that  aervile 

nbotiiHonses,  tools  of  the  ExecntiTe  ahonld  be  placed 

d,  and  the  ««te  at  the  head  of  the  army. 

ITS  Bignifieant,  It  wu  not  till  the  last  moment  ahnoet 

mtood  that  a  of  the  last  da^  of  the  session,  that  the 

fwaetbepei^  Hoose  of  RepresentatiTes  coDsented  lo 

pointmont  was  give  wa;  ta  the  Senate,  which  perempto- 
rily refused  to  invest  the  Preeident  with 

1  these   votes  the  unheard-of  power  asked  for,  of  pnt- 

mdeDtly  of  all  ting  juniors  over  the  head  of  seniors,  aru! 

propoajlion  to  of  c«rtsdtDting,by  his _)!a/,ctlizm  Benton 

t  distinguished  — for  every  one  understood  that  for  him 

'  the  troops  in  was  all  this  arbitrary  iliendi^  attempted 

to  the  profes-  — the  military  anperior  of  Winfield  Scott 

vtA  signalized  and  Zachaty  Taylor!     On  the  morning 

uit  BeTTice»~-  of  the   3d   March,   the   whole   locofoco 

lonest  mind  so  party,  by  a  vote  of  lOfi  to  83,  insisted 

r,  that  the  pub-  upon  ttus  proviso ;  and  only  at  the  last 

act  at  once  so  hour  almost,  in  the  evening  of  that  day, 

the  would-be  consented  to  give  way  to  the  recommeni^ 

]  as  he  lain  an  tionof  the  Committee  of  Conference,  that 

nmptiioaa  self-  the  House  should  recede  and  concur  with 

tpe  the  iMBon  the  Senate,  in  order  to  save  the  UU, 

er,  except  the  "  aathor^zing  an  additional  number   of 

B  Washmgton  genera!  officers,"  &c.,  from  total  defeat 

t  of  the  conn-  But  the  President  did  not  yet  entirely 

1  the  arrogant  renonnce  the  project ;  and  aiuioDeh  Coa- 

iBBsure,  so  pro-  gress    lad    thus    expressly    refused  to 

had  its  origin,  anthorize  the  appointment  of  a  jnnior 

Ixnrever,  nor  major-general  to  the  command  of  Ibm 

aanted  in  their  anny.  to  the  prejudice  of  older  officers, 

nnver  signift-  the  President,  as  is  obvious  from  the  pub- 

LspieMntBtives  lished   correspondence   between   himself 

seof  ■  night's  andMr,Bcnton,castabont  [osee  whether 

M  of  yielding,  he  conld  not  in  some  war,  or  W  some 

with  a  perseve-  indirection,  compaaa  his  object.     The  ac- 

I  with  respect  costomed  pulse-feelers  of  the  Executive, 

<  treqnently  ex-  through  tAe  presses    enbomed    by  the 

ff  aUempt  was  public  money,  threw  out,  from  time  to 

e  through,    it  time,  snggestions,  that  authority  had  been 

1  the  very  last  discoveNd  in   some    old   law   or    army 

all  the  public  ngiilatlons,wherebythe  President  might 

actually  put  at  le^ly  do  what  Ongress  had  expresalv 

E  eSbrts  of  the  forbidden  him  to  do ;  and  that  high  om- 

;ntive,  to  con-  cer  himself  by   the  tenor   of   his  letter 

an  odious  and  to  Hr.  Benton,  showed  that  he  was  moet 

fa  to  the  com-  anxious,  if  possible,  to  gratify  at  once 

;  field,  without  bis  own  pitiful  jeaiousy  of  the  glories 

immission,  any  of  Scott  and  Taylor,  and  the  inonlinate 

:,  then  about  to  and  ^esumptuous  demands  of  Mr.  Thomas 

whose  term  of  H.   BentiHi.     But  there   came  back  no 

the  war.    Tliis  fiivoring  voice  from  the  people;   nowhere, 

W  military  sub-  out  of  Uie  columns  of  some  venal  jour- 

to  the  gallant  mUs,  or  the  purheus  of  some   custom* 

rbo  were  ma»-  house  groggery,  was  beard  any  eneour- 
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•jgameiit  to  depose  wamor  TeCenns  for  carried  there  tB  unendment  to  the  Wt* 

&  gratificatioii  of  the  Preeident  and  hit  recitiDg,  and  makiiig  applicable  to  all 

major-general  tnpfUo,  and  accordingly  the  fatnre  acquisitions  of  territory  by  the 

whole  scheme  exploded  in  the  character-  United  States,  the  famous  and  beneficent 

istic  pomposity  and  presumption  of  Mr.  provision  which  Naihan  Dane,  at  the 

Benton's  letter  to  the  President,  declining  origin  of  this  gofemment,  engrafted  on 

the  commission  of  major-general,  on  the  the  ordinance  for   the  acquisition  and 

express  ground  that  unless  he  could  have  govermneBt  of  the  Noith-westem  Terri* 

full  power,  military  and  diplomatic,  for  tory,  forbidding  the  existence   therein 

conquest  and  negotiation,  he  could  not —  forever  of  ^  slavery  or  involuntary  servi- 

patriot  as  he  would  fiun  pass  for  being —  tnde,'*  except  in  punishment  for  crime^ 

make  the  sacrifice  of  serving  his  country.  The  usual  cry  of  danger  to  tke  inetitii* 

The  proceedinp  on  the  nil  granting  tion  of  the  South  was  heard  in  both 

three  mUlians  to  the  President,  in  order  to  houses,  but  in  the  Representatives  it  was 

hasten  a  peace — to  which  what  is  com-  unavailing   to  defeat   the  amaoidment, 

monly  known  as  the  WUmot  Proviso  was  which  only  fiuled  in  the  Senate  b^  the 

moved  as  an  amendment  by  one  of  the  loss  of  the  whole  bill,  a  result  occasioned 

democracy  from  New  York,  Mr.  Preston  partlv  perhaps  by  the  late  moment  at 

King— are  not  more  creditable  to  this  which  it  was  presented  there,  bat  still 

Congress  than  other  of  its  acts.  more  by  reason  of  die  unwiDingness  of 

Towards  the  close  of  the  first  session,  Southern  Senators  to  consent  in  any 

a  like  bill,  then  asking  only  two  millions,  shape  to  the  principles  of  the  Wihnot 

was  introduced  and  urgently  pressed,  as  proviso. 

indispensable  to  the  success  of  any  nego-  When  renewed  at  the  last  session  with 
tiation  for  peace.  The  inconsistency  of  all  the  urgent  pressure  of  Executive  re- 
asking  money  and  men  by  ten  thoussixls,  commendation  and  influence,  the  sum 
and  ten  millions,  *^to  conquer  a  peace,"  was  increased  one  half;  and  again  on 
in  the  same  breath  in  which  two  millions  4th  January,  another  free  tnde  deniociat, 
were  asked  to  negotiate  one,  naturallv  Preston  King,  of  New  York,  renewed  the 
led  to  a  suspicion  that  these  two  mil-  anti-slavery  proviso,  and  with  tluit  provi- 
lions,  if  granted,  were  designed  for  the  so  the  tall  passed  the  House.  In  the* 
more  obscure  but  not  alwa^  least  effi-  Senate,  on  Tuesday,  9d  March,  (the  laak 
dent  means  of  diplomatic  intrigue  and  day  but  one  of  the  sessioo,)  tins  bill  was 
corruption;  and,  inasmuch  as  the  Presi-  superseded  bf  another,  the  trsnsciipt  of 
dent  nad,  to  the  utmost  extent  of  his  thatrepjited  to  tbeSenateat  its  previona 
ability,  ^ven,  not  moral  but  actual,  phy-  session,  which  appropriated  the  money, 
sical  **aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy,"  but  made  no  reference  to  the  acquisition 
by  sending  back  to  rally  the  national  of  territory,  nor  to  prolnbition  of  slavery, 
spirit  and  command  the  national  armies  Mr.  Upham,  of  Vt,  moved  to  add  the 
of  Mexico  the  only  man  whose  nameand  Wihnot  Proviso ;  which  Mr.  Cass,  in  a 
service  could  avail  for  such  purpose—  longspeechoppoeed,— and  itwask)st,91 
Santa  Jnna— the  immediate  conclnsicm  to  31.  Senators  Breese,  Csms,  Dickin- 
of  the  public  was,  that  these  two  millions  son,  of  N.  Y.,  and  Hannegan,  all  from 
were  to  be  used  to  bribe  this  Mexican  free  States,  voting  in  the  negative  !  the 
friend  and  ally  of  President  Polk ;  or  at  naked  bill,  appropriating  tkret  mttfions 
any  rate  to  put  into  his  hands  such  a  for  the  termination  of  tM  war,  was  then 
sum  of  ready  money  as  wouU  enable  sent  to  the  House,  where,  on  Wednesday, 
him  to  buy  the  assrat  of  the  armv  to  (the  last  day  of  the  session,)  Mr.  WU- 
whatever  terms  of  peace  he  might  think  mot  moved  Ins  proviso  of  last  year,  and  it 
ft  to  accede  to.  was  carrud,  in  committee  of  the  whole. 
This  did  not  seem  a  very  glorious  90  to  80 ;  but  almost  immediately  after- 
mode  of  terminating  a  war  of  our  own  wards,  in  the  House,  it  was  rejected,  the 
seeking,  but  still  there  was  no  disposi-  vote  standinff,yi>r  the  proviso  97,  agaisut 
tion  to  withhoki  the  appropriation;  but  it  106,  and  tbebill  passedasit  went firooi 
inasmuch  as  the  course  of  debate  on  the  Senate. 

questions  connected  with  the  war  had       A  most  dishonoring  proof  of  inconsis- 

pbunly  developed  the  &ct,  that  one  of  its  tencv  was  thus  presented  to  the  country; 

chief  objects  was  the  acquisition  of  ter-  for  mis  same  House  of  Representatives — 

ritory  for  the  extension  of  slavery,  a  which  had,  at  two  separate   sessions, 

Pennsylvania  free  trader,  Mr.  Wiimotf  after  long  debate  and  formal  deliberalion, 

mofad,  in  House  of  Bapreiwntativos,  and  adopted  a  promso,  of  which  the  pwpuit 
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conM  not,  wftgs        hnmMiiatelf  tfterwstda,  u  If  to 

of  ilaver^ ;  Bud  yet  more  coftclaaiTely,  tbe  s)Hrit  i 

ider  DO  circnni-  tore  of  thia  most  aiacreditable  < 

s,  while  Bcmpu-  Mr.   J&cob  Thompson  moved  a  c 

tter  and  apiiit  of  certain  portions,  which  hedeaigni 

Ji(«eiDg  Blttverjr  General  TkykH*!    correapondenci 

its  power  to  an-  the  War  Department ;  rejecting  a 

ita   introdoctim  poeala  to  make  the  cftil  geneial  ao 

— naj,  which  in  prebenaive,  so  aa  to  present  all  th 

f!  verted  for  this  m  the  case.    Hr.  Aalunnn,  of 

lOD nee  all  regard  justly  ehaiaelmnzed  thia  mova  "i 

wisdom  and  in-  tuid  parcel  of  a  conrae   of  proce 

ast  hurried  mo-  commenced  by  the  Department,  t 

and   under   tbe  friends  in   tbe  Houae,   againat  C 

^Iatio^,  to  adopt  Taylor,"  and  Hr.  A.  qniSed  the 

ire  deliberation,  army  order  af^aJnat  leUer-writing  I 

befbie.  cers  in  the  field,  as  "  galvaniEO 

:  proof  of  devo-  new  exiatence,"  in  order  to  strike 

ber  than  lo  the  at  Taylor,  whom,  moreover,  the 

y  the  condactof  dent  ntA  aought  to  Bupersede,  by  j) 

Tailor.  over  his  head  some  civiUan  of  mc 

.  vote  of  thanka  ant  temper  and  congenial  politica. 

•ai  the  nnvary-  Ashmun,  as  an  amendment  to  thi 

aof  hia  military  Intion,  moved  a  call  upon  the  Pn 

LMr.  Cocke  of  for  informatjon  aa  to  any  officer  or 

preaontativea.  sent  by  him  or  his  direction,  to  H 

remade,  and  the  to   confer   with  Santa   Anna,  ani 

<ut    taking    the  Santa  Anna  was  'nformed  thatour 

tion  to  BQBpend  commander  waa  ordered  to  let  hin 

introduction  of  freely  into  Mexico,  and  for  all  pnj 

lay,  30tb  Jan.,  connecbon  therewith.    Tbe  gnat 

be  first  in  order,  position  was  made  by  the  democr 

I, — these  3S  be-  this  call.     The  porpoae  and  plan  s 

ong  the  willing  to  be  oolv  to  give  jnst  bo  mnch  li 

Xwer.     The  would  throw  in  the    ahade  tbe 

isy  then  be-  merita  and  services  of  Taybr ;  a 

>ved  an  amend-  fleet,  if  paMibli,  some  gleam  of 

he  war  was  one  npon  the  adminiatraticm :  and  the  '. 

ueo,  and   ctnn-  adjourned  without   any  decision. 

this  Mr.  Jacob  Monday,  1st  Feb.,  the  topic  again 

i,  a  palace  pet,  up,  ana  Mr.  Ashman'a  amencunen 

n  thMe  worda,  rejected,  76  voting/or  it,  99  agai 

[r.  Farrar.  and  the  original  rranlntion  of  Mr.  T 

ing  herein  con-  son,  calling  for  a  partial  discloaure 

.Dtn  approbation  correspondence,  was  adopted,  101 
n  of  Montersy."         On  the  3d  of  Febmai^  the  Senai 

ind  parpoTted  to 
was  adopted  by 
ifthe  protestsof 
ilulion  of 

.^...K  with  the  Mexico, 

aniT  rendering  I?  the  infamoua  proviso :  "  that  a 

lie  resolution  aa  herein  contained  ahall  be  construt 

»  engrossed,  by  an  approbation  of  the  tamw  of  ca 

ind  waa   finally  tion  at  Monterey." 
3  friends  of  the         On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Speight  to 

iting  for  it,  in  its  ont   thie  proviso,  a  debate  eosa 

uid  the  original  which  Mr.  Sevier,  Mr.  Bagby,  and 

a,    Hr    Cocke,  adminiatratian  Senators,  joined  in 
oenanre  o(  Qen.  Taylor;  and  If 
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Webster,  Critteaidmi,  Claytoii,  CaUMMtn,  tfam  a  measme  wfakh,  if  reprasentinf  «t 

and  BaUer  daumnced  the  proviso,  insiBt-  all  the  impulse  of  the  great  heart  of  the 

iiif  that  a  vote  of  thanks  thas  conditional  peofde-^iiataUmeantasanechoof  that 

was  anytfainff  hot  a  compliment    The  aniveraal  voice  of  admiration  and  grad- 

vole  on  itriung  out  was  finally  taken,  tude  which  had  welcomed  the  ti(fings  oi 

and  fifteen  Senators,  inclading  Allen,  the  victories  of  Monterey,  adding  new 

Breese,  Cass,  Dix,  Hannegan,  and  other  huirels  to  those  of  Palo  Alto  and  Kesaca 

administration  men,  were  recorded  in  the  de  la  Pahna^— ehonld  have  been  adopted 

Begative.  at  once  with  enthni^tic  unanimity,  and 

Mr.  Webster  then  proposed  to  substi-  which  only  is  precions  at  all  as  spring- 

tnte  for  the  resolution  from  the  House  a  ing  from  heartfelt  conviction ;  became 

«opy  of  tlM  simile  resolution  passed  by  the  reluctant  expression  of  a  perscHia] 

the  Senate  last  year,  which  contained,  as  faction,  jealous  or  a  renown  that  threw 

every  such  resolution  should  do  in  order  ftr  into  the  shade  their  puny  leader,  b«t 

to  be  duly  emphatic  and  valuable,  dis-  without  the  nerve  to  face  the  popular  in* 

tinct  propositioos,  f^  and  clear  from  all  dignation  by  ref^ng  the  appearance,  at 

other  considerations  whatever.  least,  of  honor  and  tminks  to  the  triumph- 

The  resolution  was  in  these  words :  ant  commands  of  our  armies. 

"  Besolved,  That  the  thanks  of  Congre*  ^^  "  J"  X^^  "^JT^^ 

are  due.  and  are  hereby  tendered,  to  Major-  Jf*^*^  ^^  ^J^'  ^^  ^  ^^"* 

General  Z.  Taylor,  his  officers  and  men,  that  the  immediate  fnends  of  the  Execu- 

for  the   fortitude,   skiU.  enterprise  and  tive  in  both  Houses,  the  exponents  of  his 

courage  which  distinguished  tbe  late  bril-  particular  views,  kx^ed  upon  that  last 

liant  military  operations  before  Monterey.**  and  saddest  arbitrament  of  nations,  not  as 

a  solemn  sacrifice  reluctantly  made  to 

Then  followed  the  other  resolution,  the  cause  of  outraged  right,  but  as  a 

voting  a  ffold  medal  to  Gen.  Taylor.  miserable  same  of  politics,  which  was  to 

Mr.  Mobster's  motion  prevailed,  26  to  be   playect— the  bbod  and  treasure   of 

33— the  whole  administration  par^,  ex-  American  citizens  being  the  counters— 

cepting  the  two  distinguished  Senaton  mainly,  if  not  solely,  fw  the  advantage 

ftauk  »Mith  Carolina,  v^ing  inthe  nega-  and  promotion  of  party  men  and  paity 

tive.  objects. 

The  reaolution,  however,  as  amended.  Originally  tmdertaken  without  sufil- 

fiadly  passed  by  a  unanimous  vote.  dent  cause  or  any  overruHnj^  necessity. 

On  Ifltfa  Fenruary,  the  amended  reso-  it  was  proeecuteo,  and  continues  to  be 

lution  was  reported  back  to  the  House  of  prosecuted  in  the  narrow  spirit  of  a  pai^ 

Beprosontatives  bj  the  committee  on  miU-  calcaktioo.    Not  one  emotion  of  gener- 

taryafllain,  to  which  it  had  been  referred,  ous  or  disinterested  patriotism,  not  one 

•  wim  a  recommendation  that  it  pass.  totoi  of  real  heartfelt  jfratitude  has,  fnm 

A  motion  evidently  designed  to  embarw  the  commencement  of  hostilities  to  this 
VMS  the  passage  of  these  resolutions,  or,  hour,  been  exhibited  by  the  Executive  or 
at  any  rate,  to  injure  their  significancy,  his  organs  in  the  administration,  in  Con- 
was  made  by  Mr.  Jacob  Thompson,  the  gross,  or  in  the  press.  Of  lip  serviee, 
nan  who  had  befoie  censured  the  capture  mouth  honor,  general,  undisenminating, 
of  Monterey — for  presenting  gokl  nMsdals  and  hdbw,  there  has  been  no  lack,  but 
to  all  the  major-generals  and  brigadien  of  the  honest  utterance  of  admiration  and 
of  the  regular  and  volunteer  force  present  gratitude,  which  sufiuses  the  eye  and 
$t  the  attack  on  Monterey.  The  amend-  troubles  the  voice,  as  it  rehearses  the 
ment  was  finally  accepted  and  the  whole  deeds  of  arms  that  have  illustrated  our 
was  passed.  name  and  race,  not  one  sotitary  accent 

Tm  resolution,  as  amended,  came  up  has  been  heard.    Cokl,  formal,  dihttoiT» 

in  the  Senate  on  Monday,  let  March,  and  reluctant,  these  fUming  patriots  in 

when  the  sweeping  amendment  of  the  the  administrOion  and  in  Congress,  who 

House  for  giving  gokl  medals  to  every-  seem  desirous  of  appropriating  the  war 

body,  was  struck  out,  and  the  original  to  their  exclusive  benwr— who  denounced 

resolution,  in  its  simple  mjznificancy  and  in   the   Executive   mevnfB   as   vaonX 

appHeability  to  Genertl  '^ylor,  was  re-  traiton,  and  again  and  again  on  the  fioor 

stored.    In  this  shape  it  was  sent  back  of  the  House  and  in  tbe  servile  Union 

from  the  Senate  and  finally  adopted  by  newspaper,  characterised  as  enemies  to 

the  House,  neariy  two  months  after  its  their  oouutry,  and  Mexican  allies,  all 

fim  introduction  into  that  body;  and  who,  in  tiie  exercise  of  their  free  birth- 
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ngnly  MBMBUMd  wMMmt  ftndripgt  umI  in  tbo  mw  rM|tai6Btiy  md  in  tlw  now 

egpoied  wite«t  ftiat,  the  incompeteney  gsBeml  and  fi^  offioet,  were  invuiablj 

of  tfaeralingpowete— IheeenmepalBoto  nlosed  to  them,  and  as  inreriAblT  eeii« 

■ftjT  wdl  m  likened  to  **  honee  not  at  ferred  upon  mere  party  derotkn.   So  fut 

hand,  whioh  was  this  base  apint  carried,  tfaataftertlie 

••Make  gallaat  tbow  and  promise  of  their  command^in-cfaief  bad  been  refoeed  lo 

BMtel,  General  Scott,  to  whom  of  right  it  be- 

Mi  when  they  ahoaki  eadore  the  bloody  longed,  nndoubtedly  fronamerejeakmsy 

spur,  lest  he  ahoold  win  new  laurels,  and  thne 

They  ftU  their  crests,  and  like  deoeitful  edipee  in  the  popular  regard  the  leader* 

-.  ,  if^      .  ,  M  of  tne  BO-called  democrMy^-*and  it  was 

SiDk la  the triaL  l^„^  tl^  General  Taybr,  rieingwitb 

They  not  only  had  no  stomach  for  the  every  emergency,  and,  amki  the  greateet 

war  theasselvee,  bat  their  listleaanees  was  dangsra,  aid  the  meet  inezcnaaUe  deeti- 

lebnked  br  the  disintMested  and  briUiant  totkm  of  adeqoate  means  in  which  he 

eervioee  of  the  gaUant  men  who  preesed  wMleftbytheadmiinstratioii,deTek)ping 

at  the  call  of  coontiy  to  the  fiekl  of  a  die-  qnaUtiee  of  mind,  of  conduct,  and  of  co«^ 

tant  and  nnpopolar  conflict,  hot  yet  a  ege  evperior  at  once  to  his  enemiea  in 

eooflict  which  once  entered  apoQ,  they  front  and  to  the  worse  foes  in  his  rear,  at 

dU  not  feel  that  ther  were  at  liberty  to  home— eameet,  repeated  and  peitinackMM 

retee  to  sustain,  by  their  property  or  attempts  were  made  by  the  ExecntiTe, 

fBiKOM.  through  iti  pliant  tools  in  Congreee,  te 

Yet  were  not  efforts  wanting  to  drife  snpeiSede  this  gallant  and  snceeesfol  sd- 

oC  as  it  were,  from  its  support  all  who  dier,  by  the  appointment  orer  his  head  of 

Cflndemned  the  alleged  ceases  for,  and  a  civilian  ;  and  when  that  coold  not  be 

the  manner  in  which,  the  war  was  nnder-  accomplished,  to  mortify  htm  if  possible 

IdwB.    Stadied  attempts  were  made  in  into  a  rBeignatkm  of  hie  comawnitf ,  by  re» 

both  Uoitsee  to  fix  upon  the  Whig  party,  proaches  at  once  nnjost  and  presnmp- 

as  a  stigma,  the  name  of  a  <*  peace  party,"  tooasly  ignorant;  and  more  yet,  by  tardy, 

as  thoofffa  that  eovld  be  a  stigma— as  halfmttered  and  grudging  thanks  for  ser- 

tboogh  disciplee  of  the  religion  of  the  yices,  which  the  whcfe  nation  appreciat- 

Prince  of  Peace,  sincere  repaUicane,  and  ed,  and  with  one  voice  applaoded. 
therefore  well  instructed  as  to  the  ever       Happily  in  this  case  we  are  to  witneea 

mischievoas  influence  of  vrar  upon  free  anew  what  Ms  great  artist  and  analywr  of 

imtitutioas,  and  upon  the  settled  reepon-  the  hearts  of  men  has  so  well  deecribed, 

sibiKtiee  under  the  law,  of  public  meii— it  what  he  saye— 
csiiM  be  a  reproach  that  they  deeired 

aeece,  cultivated  peace,  and  believed,  with  «  Tis  sp^  to  see  the  Engineer 

Franklin,  that  the  worst  peace  was  bettor  -         Hoisted  with  his  own  petard" — 
than  the  asoet  sucoeesful  war.    Uwaa 

not  without  e&ct,  we  must  say  not  with>  into  **the  pit  which  they  digged  for  anp* 
cot  undne  efieot  upon  the  Whkr  party—  ther,**  themselves  have  fiUlen,  and  the  diafi^ 
tins  onprincipled  attempt  to  hoU  tnem  up  vorof  the  administration,  not  less  perhane 
ae  ikiefirring  their  country  in  her  hour  of  than  the  brilliancy  of  his  actions  and  tne 
need;  and  many  a  just  and  indignant  ex-  modeety  of  hia  narratives,  has  thrown 
fieeeinn  of  scorn  of  the  mean  and  imbe-  General  Taylor  into  a  positkn,  as  littfe 
cile  men  whom  popular  caprice  had  ele-  dreamed  of  as  desired  l^  himself,  of  the 
vmled  into  power,  was  suppressed ;  and  prominent  candidate  for  the  Presidency, 
•ooie  votes  were  given,  wnioh  we  must  The  just  reproach  of  dangerous  de- 
hope  woukl  not  otherwise  have  been  given,  lays,  and  falling  in  all  things  below  the 
Oder  the  apprehension  that  reason,  jue-  requiremenU  of  the  position  in  which 
tiee,  hnnanity  arxl  truth  might  be  per-  they  were  placed,  lies  against  the  ruling 
lerted  ly  the  pkosible  and  unecrupufous  party,  in  this  Congress.  With  decisive 
arte  of  factuNi,  into  proofii  of  lending**  aid  majoritiee  in  both  Houses,  the  essentisl 
awl  eoaaibrt'*  to  the  public  enemy.  measures  called  for  as  well  by  the  admin- 
While,  too,  it  was  the  cue  of  adminis-  istration  as  by  the  exigencies  of  the  imb* 
tataonorgans  in  and  out  of  Coogrees  to  lie  service,  were  all  either  defeated,  or 
mpreeenr  the  Whig  party  as  opposed  to  so  heedlessly  protracted,  as  to  lose  half  ef 
the  war,  every  opportunity  for  distinction  their  efficacy  and  value.  Of  the  £ae  of 
tkerain  which  was  eougfat  by  Whigs  was  the  oft  repeated  and  orgentlv  pressed 
emdMMwly  denied  to  tfwL  Commieskms  datyonteaandooflee—presseaaaanin- 
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diqjenwbte  measure  to  the  enccessfiil  cease.  On  the  coDtnTT*  as  tele  aa  the 
proeecDtion  of  the  war — we  have  aheady  8th  February,  the  two  Hoaaee  were  in 
spoken.  The  recommendation  to  raise  open  disagreement  respecting  the  bill, 
ten  new  regiments,  upon  the  prompt  and  a  committee  of  conference  was  k- 
compliance  with  which  the  important  quired  to  settle  their  difierencea.  The 
miUtary  operations  confided  to  General  chief  of  these  was  a  pertinacious  adber- 
Scott  might  materially  depend — and  in  ence,  on  the  part  of  the  adaumstra- 
expectation  of  which  reinforcement  or  tion  majority  in  the  House,  to  the  pro- 
something  analogous  thereto,  the  Genei^  viso  which  sought  to  inv^t  the  Presi- 
al  had  organized  his  plana — was  disgrace-  dent  with  authority  to  make  the  appoiDt- 
fully  trifled  with.  Although  pres^  in  ments  in  the  recess.  This  promo  tbe 
the  message,  at  the  opening  of  the  ses-  Senate,  with  a  just  regard  to  the  CoDsd- 
sion,  early  in  December,  a  bul  for  the  pur-  tution  and  to  their  own  co-ordinate  sbaiv 
pose  was  first  reported  in  the  Hoitse  of  in  the  appointing  power,  struck  out— but 
JUpresentatices,  on  the  a9th  of  December,  the  House  would  not  give  war,  and  tbe 
and  did  not  finally  obtain  the  sanction  of  point  was  finally  compromised  by  reqoir- 
the  two  Houses  tiUthe  11th  of  February,  mg  the  President  to  make  the  appoint- 
It  was  delayed  in  its  passage  in  the  two  ment  of  field-officers  before  the  adjoun>- 
Houses  almost  wholly  by  motions  and  ment,  and  of  the  other  officers  at  aoy 
speeches  of  administration  members,  on  time — the  same  to  be  sabmitted  to  the 
various  propositions  to  substitute  voluh-  Senate  at  the  next  session, 
teers  for  regulars,  respecting  the  amount  Another  point  on  which  the  HoQ?e 
of  bounty  to  be  paid  for  recruits,  and  of  insisted  with  ill-timed  perseverance,  umI 
land  to  be  assigned  to  soldiers  on  the  narrow  prejudice,  related  to  the  appoiot- 
expiration  of  their  service;  but  most  per-  mentof  chaplains  to  the  regular  and^oD- 
tinacious  was  the  contest  which  turned  teer  forces  m  the  field.  The  Senate,  witii 
on  the  proviso,  claiming  for  the  President  a  just  sense  of  the  services  of  tbe^ 
authority  to  appoint  tbe  officers  of  these  ministers  of  religion,  especially  to  troope 
new  regiments  in  the  recess^n  defiance  such  as  most  of  our  volunteers,  wlio  hk 
of  the  constitutional  provision  which  in-  taken  from  tbe  orderly  walks  of  life,  uxi 
hibits  any  such  exercise  of  Executive  habituated  to  the  stated  ministretioo  o{ 
power,  except  in  the  case  of  vacancies,  the  Gospel,  had  inserted  a  nrovisioo  for 
and  none  could  exist  where  no  original  the  liberal  support  of  a  chaplain  to  each 
appointments  had  been  nmde,  On  Tuea-  regiment  in  the  field.  The  sad  namtire 
day,  26th  of  January,  in  the  Senate,  that  given  on  the  floor  of  the  House  by  Col 
patriotic  Whig,  Mr.  Mangum,  thus  ad-  Baker,  of  the  Illinois  voluBteers— of  tk 
verted  to  the  delays  to  which  this  bill  as  untimely  graves  to  which  so  many  of 
well  as  that  for  authorizing  the  issue  of  the  volunteers  were  consigned  oo  the 
Treasury  notes,  had  been  subjected.  banks  of  the  fatal  riv^  .Br««a— wliere, 

"  Tbe  bill  for  raising  the  ten  regiments  inking  under  an  unhwOthy  dimate,  vh- 

had  been  under  consideration  much  longer  wonted  exposure,  and  an  entire  change 

than  he,  in  his  poor  judgment,  thought  at  in  the  habits  of  life — hundreds  of  oar  fei- 

all  necessary.   But  by  reverting  to  tbe  pro-  low-citizens.  Christian  men,  were  tfaro^ 

gress  of  the  debate  with  the  various  amend*  into  the  earth  "  unanointed,  unaneakd"— 

ments— the  various   processes  interposed  without  any  rites  or  form  <^r^gioD«'-' 

for  arresting  a  final  vote  on  the  subject— it  the  story,  faithfully  toW  by  one  who  ktil 

would  be  found  they  originated  mainly  on  bee^  an  eye-witness,  moved  the  Senate, 

the  oAer  side  of  the  chamber.    A  defini-  ^  j^  had  moved  th^  country,  to  desire 

tive  vote  could  have  been  taken  on  tbe  ♦u^/ *         u^l           _^.      Z-  u;« «;«, 

Thursday  preceding.  (21st  January.)  but  ^^,?'''^^^^^?^'^jf  ^!]^Z 

for  the  amendmenu  from  the  other  side  of  ^^^  ^^  ^^f  »*«>«".  «*  '^^^  ^ 

the  chamber.    He  did  not  recollect  that  exposed ;  and,  that  appealing,  as  the  Uih 

any  amendment  was  offered  from  his  side  g"^  wid  the  nation  did,  in  their  sfti 

of  the  chamber  calculated  either  to  arrest  and  their  public  religious  services,  to  the 

the  progress  of  business,  ur  to  prevent  the  God  of  Battles  for  protection  tooar  ar- 

prompt  and  speedy  determination  of  tbe  mies — those  armies  should  not  be  with- 

subject  under  discussion."  out  the  services  of  God*s  ministefs. 

Of  this  plain  statement  both  of  the  un-  But  the  House  couM  see  no  nhie  in 

necessary  delay  which  had  attended  the  such  servicer— or  tfaoufffatdiat,  if  aBlbo^ 

fen  regiment  WU,  and  of  the  quarter  ized  at  aU — ^Uiey  sbouldbe  contracted  foj, 

whence  these  delays  arose,  no  contradic-  like  the  supplies  of  ckithing  and  of  faA 

toon  was  offined— yet  iM  they  not  at  aU  Ucm  the  cheapest  bidder. 
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t  caetanpUted  reJBCtad  meantrw  for   nuaing;   pnaei; 

iment  with  a  rerenue  for  preaent  expenditurei,  u) 

Be  raduced  the  threw  the  admiiiiatntion  npon  the  neoet 

IheDorobeTof  litj  of  bnrdenine  nnbom  generatioi) 

irigade,  and  m  with  the     coat  of   a    vnr,  which    tb 

levier,  a(  At-  genemtj<m  that  proroked  it  ibonld  har 

gnage  Buch  u  paid  for. 

[DODt  and  coa>-  Professing,  with  the  GiecutiTe,  an  ai 
dent  deeiie  for  ui  hoaorable  peace,  the; 

.    ,.  ■   .__,„  yet  afoided,  moet  Btadioasly,  any  ezpli 

n  chtnredfroin  "^™»  of  "^  grounds  npon  which  tlie; 

1  war  of  race*  v/BTe  willing  to  make  snch  a  peace  ;  an 

to  Mod  a  >np-  rejected  every  propoEiti<Hi  or   aeriea  o 

0  that  country,  propositioiis  offered,  in  order  to  ascertaii 
alamDj  ?  The  the  views  of  the  ruling  majority,  and  t 
.warwai  found  limit  the  Bprit  of  aggraudieement  whic! 
chaplain  ta  do  i  y/^g  developed  by  many  speechea. 

opi  orery  Sab-  ^8  early  in  the  aeuion  a«   :9th  Dec 

iveniogprYei*  Mr.  Thompson  of  Ky.,  submitted  a  dc 

ill  uine*  ■  claratory  rewlntion  that  a  war  for  ccw 

T.  M.°SJ;  ![»?■»'  '■»  "s""!  "•««■■' "° 

«dwork..    So  famtb.c»i.,wr=acomn,«rui»j™ 

:er )  Well,  hii  "^  >tBelf  and  incompatible  with  our  insb 

ibaih,  and  pray-  ttrtiona. 

bnodreddoUaia  OntheSd  Jan.  Hr.  WashinetonHnr 

idlowedasooa  ter,<rf'N.  Y.,conclDded  an  able  speee 

to  (apply  the  reviewing  the  Preudent's  mestage,  wit 

1  from  hisowD  aniotica)torefortbeineaeage,in(Ai>utnii 
gb)  When  the  liotM  to  report  a  declaration  to  the  effect 

•aw  00  necei- 

)  whole  amend-  "That  the  war  with  MmIco  ahall  b 

na  expenditure  proiecDtcd,  notwithariewto  conqueat.i 

todiimemberthe  territory  of  Mexico  aa  ri 

,   ,  Gogniied  by  us  anlt  iellwn,  but  to  ealal 

Jenator  of  the  li,ha  just lineof  boondary.and  to  aecoi 

^re  and  sol-  m  honorable  adjustment  of  all  pendiE 

anghter  at  his  difficaltias." 

With  such  ad-  ,  .                               ,                 „    . 

ly   remarkable  like  aSbrta  were  made  repeatedly  dn 

Ir  compelled  to  '"E  ^^  ieaaion,  in  both  Houses,  and  a 

at  they  finally  ^J»    with    like   iU  succese-md    tl 

matter  by  r»-  repeated  rejection  of  every  proposition,  i 

laolain  to  1760,  whatever  form,  that  looked  to  a  reaton 

0OT»  for  each  tb"  <*  pe«»i  withont  the  acqniaitioii  i 

territory,  t&ken  in  eonnectioa  with  th 

I,  by  the  length  <1«ii  'vm'^  by  some  speaker*  -that 

ave  already  at-  ^"^  intended  to  seize  what  we  conld,  u 

mag  thera  tot.  ^ bold  what  we  aeized,  left  no  room  fi 

nlafionofsome  '*<"''*  tl*t  tba  only  "f™»  "^  !*"«  ' 

e  have  already  which  the  administration  would  aasen 

:  othera  which  wntemplated  a  large  acceaaion  of  ten 

,  we  ahall  cloee  tory. 

The  diainlereatedneaa  of  the  party  wi 

m  said  to  show  on  a  par  with  ita  vriodom  and  its  pitrio 

he  nation  exeN  iBm-     Every  eipeoditure   profered  f. 

thia  Ccmgrma.  pnrpooes  of  commerce  and  navigatioi 

U>  anppcst  the  especially  for  improving  the  livera  ar 

ority  permitted  harbors  of   the  West,  wat  resiated,   t 

idunt  carrying  diverting  means  needed  for  the  proseci 

i^speiMable  to  tion  of  Ae  war.  And  so.  when  addition 

sn  and  rmiaing  p&y  was  aaked  for  the  troona,  and  bouni 

and  boimty  Urtda  were  declared  to  be  ni 

eeofdebt,they  eesaar;  in  ordei  to  enable  mcmitiii 
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oAcen  to  iOl  op  tfat  nukt— tbew  wdt  ■hoold  um  hflthlintiMi,    TImiwaft  the 

paid  members  of  CoDgresB — receiving  for  bill  killed,  tad  thus  wm  pnetiicaStf  e»> 

one  day's  easy  labor,  in  a  somptnoos  hibited  tike  hnman  mupatfaiea  of  tfaa 

hall,  lolling  on  cosbioned  arm-chairs,  as  demociaqr  for  their  iriao   bieduen   in 

much  as  Is  paid  to  a  soldier,  whose  afflictioii--biit  loo  lar  off  to  give  anj 

life  is  daily  pot  at  hazard,  for  a  whde  votes. 

month — ^were  shocked  at  the  enormoos       To  the  administratioii  BMiority  m  both 

cost  which  woold  thus  be  thrown  upon  Houses  may  be  applied  with  line  vaiia- 

the  country  ;  yet  strenuously  and  suc^  tion  the  language  of  Bolingfavoke,  in  i^ 

cesefolly  resisted  every  motion  for  the  ferringto  t&  Roman  Senate  in  its  dara 

diminttti(xiof  their  own  pay,  in  order  to  of  degeneracy :  **  There  Octavins  had  a 

alleviate  measurably  the  drain  upon  the  party,  and  Anthony  had  a  party,  but  the 

treasury.  Commonwealth  had  none,'  and  then  the 

So,  too,  while  full  of  empty  talk  and  freest  people  in  the  worid  became  the 

admiring  declamation  about  the  gallant  skives  of  audacious  denoagogoes. 
volunteers  who  rushed  by  thousands  to  the       In  more  bomdy  knffoage,  but  with  the 

battle-fields  in  Mexico,  thev  went  not —  advantage  of  describing  what  he  saw, 

not  one  of  them,  as  a  simple  volunteer ;  and  what  indeed  be  is  part  and  parcel  of, 

and  more  than  that,  they  held  for  a  time  Mr,  Weetcott,  a  Senator  from  Fkvidn, 

in  suspense,  and  almost  jeoparded  the  elected  as   an  atfaiinistration  man,  but 

&te  or  the   army  bill,  by  resisting   a  alienated,  measurably  at  least,  by  the 

resolution,  warmly  pressed,  that  no  mem-  incapacity,   selfishness   and   corruption 

her  of  Congress  should  be  appointed  an  which  he  witnessed  around  him,  held 

officer  in  the  new  levies.  this  language  on  Uie  18th  Feb.,  on  the 

The  exhibition  in  respect  of  aid  to  Ire-  floor  of  Uie  Senate : 

land  casts  another  dark  shade  on  the       ,^  _         ^.     ,  ^  .v  i 

President  and  his  majority.     That  na-  J  ^  ^  r ?K-!?'!?!!2f  ^^^^^iJi 

tion,afflicted^avi«trn^ofPn>vidence  £ro5r7nL\;Vn2irpr^^^ 

which  our  mcjdem  times  l»ve  nowhere  ^^^  feculent,  reekiig^  corruption  o/  the 

else  witnessed—where  miHions  of  men  gaoemnunt  for  years  pot.    f  tell  the  peo- 

and  women  and  children  were  in  danger  pie  that  the  government  and  institutions 

of  perishing   from   absolute   famine —  of  the  country  have  been,  and  will  be,  used 

stretched  out  its  bands  across  the  broad  as  machioes  to  plunder  Uiem  for  the  sake 
Atlantic,  impkmng  bread— bread — ^which,    of  office-beoan,  and  to  perpetuate  the 

tiffough    the    bounty    of    Providence,  potMssion  of  polidcal  power.    1  solemnly 

•bounded  in  our  fruitful  country.  believe  if  the  people  ^  the  United  SUtes 

The  hearts  of  the  people  leiuit  at  this  knew  the  mwinerin  which  the  government 
ciy,  and  their  puraesS^re  opened,  and  "■  conducted,  they  would  be  excited  to 
fillJnnLJ^Z/^^^  •Su^'^V^Iil  vJrl    kick  Up  s  revoluuon  m  94  hours,  and 

^  grananevto  the  rehef  of  their  too-  ^^, ^  ^  ^^^  ^^  Pre«dent,  the  Heads  of 

turned  a  deaf  ear.    Mr.  Crittenden,  that  Democrats  liid  Whin— beels  over  head 

noUe-bearted  Whig,  moved  in  the  Sen^  into  the  Potomac,  «im< /MisM  l*ey  tseiiM 

ate  an  appropriation  of  $500,000  to  pur-  met  HgA/  in  doimg  se." 
chase  food  for  Ireland ;  and  this  motion 

prevailed  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Webster  and  The  Whiffs,  as  having  no  power,  are 
otherleadinffWhigs  lending  it  their  now-  not  responsible  for  the  abuses  here  al- 
erful  aid.  It  was  referred  m  the  House  leged,  but  are  luggedin  as make-weighta 
to  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  — m  this  plain-spoken  language  m  a 
with  a  view  to  its  defeat ;  and  it  wu  d»>  Democratic  Senator, reportea  in  theCon* 
feated— the  democracy  refusing  eveiy  gressional  Gk)be.  We  cannot  more  fid  v 
motion  to  call  upon  the  committee  to  re-  conclude  our  chapter  on  the  XXDCtn 
port  the  bill  to  tne  House  in  order  that  Congress  than  with  this,  its  epitaph,  wzit- 
the  question  might  be  foirly  taken.  This  ten  Dv  one  of  its  own  members,  vrho, 
was  not  their  game.  They  desired  that  from  his  political  associations,  must  be 
an  obscure  death  should  overtake  this  deemed  a  competent  witness,  and  who 
mat  measure  of  benevolenoe,  for  they  strongly  expresses  his  own  personal  con- 
oared  not  &ce  the  indiffnaticm  of  the  viction  that  the  extremest  measures  of 
country  by  openly  rejecting  it  More-  popular  indignation  could  not  exceed  the 
over  Uiey  desired  to  spare  the  Executive  imredeemed  corruption  and  demerits  of 
the  veto  which,  it  is  well  understood,  he  this  Democratic  administration  and  the 
atood  ready  to  pronounce  upon  this  c^r-  Democratic  Congress,  now,  happily,  da* 
iug  of  brothtmood  and  homani^,  if  it  fkmct 
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LETTER  IX. 


OrifiBil  Institotions  of  the  Iroqaoifl— The  Diffrrent  Species  of  Govenmeiit— A  ProfressiYe 
Series  from  Monarchy  to  I>emocracy — Rise  and  Progress  of  Grecian  Institations,  and 
their  termination  in  Universal  Democracy — Liheralization  of  the  British  GoremmeBt — 
The  Government  of  the  Iroquois  an  Oligarchy — ^Reasons  for  not  treating  it  as  an  Ari»- 
tocracy — Iia  Stability— Penonal  Freedom— Power  of  Gain  never  fek  by  the  Red  Idas. 

The  ori^n  of  the  League,  the  Rtiling  character  of  the  Iroqoois  govenuiieiit,aDd 

Body  and  its  powers,  the  division  of  the  the  relation  which  it  eustaioa  to  other 

people  into  Tribes,  with  the  Tribal  Bond  pditical  &brics.    No  apology,  thereforo» 

or  cross-relationship  between  them,  the  will  be  neceeeanr  for  the  digreasioii. 

Laws  of  Succession,  with  their  incidents,  Aristotle,  ancf  other  Grecian  political 

and  the  Cotmcils  of  the  Hod^iK)0aunee,  writers,  recognized  but  three  species  of 

with  their  powers,  mode  of  proceeding,  goremment :  the  Monarchical,  the  Aru^ 

spirit  and  effects,  have  severally  been  tocratical  and  the  Democratical ;  the  role 

bcoogfat  onder  consideration.    Upon  the  of'  one,"  the  ^  few,"  and  the  '*  many." 

£Kt8  derived  from  these  sotirces  of  in-  Every  other  variety  was  regarded  as  the 

vestigation,  the  true  chaiacter  of  the  wreck,  or  perversion,  of  one  of  the  three. 

Iioqnots  government  must  be  settled.    If  If,  for  example,  the  first  was  cormptedy 

it  is  refenble  to  any  determined  species,  it  became  a  Tyranny ;  if  the  secona  de- 

the  eoostituent  parts  and  general  fea^  {generated,  it  was  styled  an  Oligarchy;  and 

tuea  of  the  confederacy,  which  have  if  the  last  became  turbulent  or  tumnltn- 

fiocmed  the  subjects  of  the  preceding  ous,  it  was  called  an  Ochlocracy.    A 

Lettera,  will  determine  its  position  in  the  Polity,  or  the  rule  of  a  large  body  of  select 

scale  of  civil  organizations  established  citizens,  was  a  milder  form  of  (^igarchy. 

by  pditkal  writers.  This  chissification  admits  of  a  limitation  to 

In  their  original,  well-developed  insti*  the  definition  of  an  aristocracy  and  oli- 
tationa,  and  in  their  government,  so  sys-  garchy,  hereafter  to  be  noticed, 
teoatic  in  its  construction  and  so  liberal  Modem  political  writers  also  recog- 
ia  its  administration,  there  is  much  to  nize  three  species,  as  bud  down  by  Mon- 
eaforce  a  tribute  of  respect  to  the  Intel-  tesquieu :  the  Despotic,  the  Monarchi- 
iigeiice  of  our  Indian  predecessors.  With-  cal,  and  the  Republican.  The  Aristo- 
ost  soch  institutions,  and  without  that  cracy  and  Democracy  of  the  Greeks  are 
aniinating  spirit  which  they  nourish  and  included  in  the  Republican  form  of  mod- 
difliue,  it  would  be  difficult  to  account  em  times;  while  the  monarchical  govern- 
or the  pfXKluction  of  such  men  as  have  ment  of  the  present  day — *•*  the  rule  of  a 
^nag  up  among  the  Iroquois.  The  de-  single  person  by  fixed  laws" — ^was  entirely 
velopoieot  of  national  intellect  depends  unknown  to  the  ancient  Greeks.  Itisfur- 
daeily  upon  external,  reciprocal  influ-  ther  observable  that  a  despotism,  as  de- 
Mces,  and  is  usually  proportionate  to  the  fined  by  Montesquieu,  corresponds  pre- 
vilality  and  motive  which  the  institutions  cisely  with  the  monarchy  of  Aristotle, 
of  a  people  poasoss  and  furnish.  The  order  of  their  origination  snggwla 

To  iUtistrate,  substat^ally,  the  nature  an  important  general  principle ;  that  Siere 

of  their  government,  it  will  be  necessary  is  a  regular  prugroasion  of  pditioal  insti- 

10  Botic«,  somewhat  at  length,  the  seve-  tutions,  fiom  the  monarchical,  which  are 

nl  species  which  have  been  instituted  the  earliest  in  time,  on  to  the  democrat!- 

amoog  oMO ;  the  natural  order  of  their  cal,  which  are  the  last,  the  noblest,  and 

origiaatioQ ;  the  relations  in  which  the^  the  most  intellectual.    This  position  can 

flMtaally  sCaod  to  each  other ;  and  their  be  estaUished  by  the  rise  ajid  devetop- 

goaeral  charactoristioa.    In  no  other  way  ment  of  the  Grecian  institutions;  and 

a  dear  conception  be  obtained  of  the  may  be  further  illustrated  by  the  pro* 
T.                      30 
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greasive  changes  in  the  spirit  and  nature  mociacy,  passed  oat  of  the  monarchical 

of  the  British  government  into  the  aristocradcal  form  of  govem- 

An  unlimitfiS  moiwrchjy  or  ^  the  rule  ment 

of  a  sinffle  individual  according  to  his  This  form,  although  indicative  of  more 

own  wiU,''  Is  the  form  of  government  liberality  thaJn  the  former,  and  adspted  to 

natoral  to  a  people  when  in  an  uncivilized  the  state  of  civil  society  then  existing; 

state,  or  when  just  emerging  from  bar-  pressed  heavily  upon  the  people;  and, 

barism.    In  the  progress  of  time,  by  the  while  it  existed,  was  onfavcrable  to  the 

growth  and  expansion  of  civil  liberty,  the  elevation  of  the  race.    The  DeiiKWi  or 

monarchy  becomes  liberalized  or  limited,  common  people,  were  free,  but  were  ex- 

and  a  few  steps  forward  introduce  nni-  eluded  from  all  political  pririleges ;  hence, 

versal  democracy.    Hence  it  is  notice-  with  the  increase  of  their  intelligence, 

able  in  the  rise  of  all  races,  and  in  the  would  be  excited  jealousies  of  the  incum- 

formation  of  all  states,  that  the  idea  of  bent  class.    At  times,  the  very  existence 

chief  and  followers,  or  sovereign  and  of  the  aristocracy  depended  upon  the 

people,  was  of  spontaneous  suggestion,  forcible  subjection  of  the  Demos ;  for 

This  notion  may  be  re^^arded  as  inherent  when  the  great  and  just  sentiment  of 

to  society  in  its  primitive  state;  for  it  ^  political  equality ''  began  to  be  coupled 

would  be  the  first  su^estion,  if  several  with  that  of  "personal  liberty,"  no  form 

families  sought  to  institute  a  political  or-  of  government  could  rest  in  permanent 

ganization,  by  which  to  bind  themselves  security,  which  limited  the  one  or  denied 

together  for  mutual  protection.  the  other.    The  Grecian  mind  was  emi- 

It  will  be  remembered  that  when  the  nently  progressive.  No  power  could  sub- 
Hellenic  tribes  came  down  from  Thessa-  due  or  enslave  that  native  energy  which 
ly,  and  finally  settled  themselves  upon  the  had  exemplified  itself  in  the  haMy  enter- 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  their  politi-  prises  of  the  Heroic  ages.  Nothing  could 
cal  relations  were  those  of  chief  and  fol-  repress  or  lastingly  fetter  that  majestic 
lower.  After  they  had  become  subdivided  intellect  out  of  which,  even  then,  had 
into  a  large  number  of  petty  states,  and  sprang  a  system  of  mythology,  destined 
migrations  and  intermixtures  had  sub-  to  infuse  itself  into  the  literature  of  all 
sided,  leaving  each  principality  under  its  generations,  and  to  quicken  the  intellects 
own  ruler,  and  to  the  formation  of  its  own  of  every  clime — a  system  so  remarkable 
Institations,  the  mooarehical  form  of  gov-  as  an  exhibition  of  the  unguided  devotionid 
ernment  became  fully  established.  The  nature  of  man,  and  so  brilliant  as  a 
mall  territory  of  Greece  was  parceled  creation  of  the  imagination,  that  it  may 
out  between  near  twenty  petty  kingdoms,  be  characterized  as  the  greatest  produc- 
Bnring  the  Heroic  ages,  which  are  under-  tion  of  genius  and  credulity  which  ever 
stood  to  have  commenced  with  this  inun-  emanated  from  the  human  mind, 
dation  of  the  Grecian  territory  by  the  In  the  progress  of  events,  the  aristo- 
Hellenes,  and  to  have  terminated  with  cracies  were  successfully  invaded  by  an 
the  Troian  war— a  period  of  about  two  uprising  of  men  of  wealth,  or  of  capacity, 
hundred  years — the  kingly  government  from  amonff  the  common  people.  These 
was  the  only  one  among  the  Greeks.  ambitious  plebeians  demanded  a  place  in 

At  the  dose  of  the  Heroic  ages,  a  new  the  ruling  body,  and  if  refused,  tltey  be- 

stite  of  afiairs  became  apparent  Around  came  the  champions  of  the  people,  and 

the  reiffninff  families  in  the  several  king-  engaged  in  measures  for  the  overthrow 

doms  there  nad  sprung  up  a  class  of  Eu-  of  the   government.    Such   difficulties 

patrids,  or  nobles,  who  were  in  possession  were  usually  avoided  by  admitting  the? e 

of  most  of  the  landed  estates.    Having  new  families  to  a  place  among  Uie  Eu- 

elevated  themselves  fitr  above  the  mass  of  patrids,  and  to  a  participation  in  the  ad- 

the  people,  in  the  social  scale,  they  gra-  ministration.    In  this  way  the  aristocracy 

dually  absorbed  political  powers  which  of  wealth  and  talent  was  in  a  measure 

bad  before  been  vested  in  the  kings.    By  placed  upon  an  equality  with  that  of  birth ; 

the  silent  but  natural  growth  of  this  and  by  the  act  the  government  itself  was 

aristocracy,    coiainucd    encroachments  widotied,  or  liberalized. 

were  made  upon  the  prerogatives  of  roy-  Theee  inroad^^  upon  the  aristocracy, 

•hy,  until  at  last  the  kingn  were  brought  wliich  generally  resulted  in  the  infusiob 

down  to  a  level  with  their  Eupatrids.    An  of  the  popular  olcmont,  may  be  regaitledas 

aristocracy  was  thus  substituted  for  mon-  the  introduction,  or  commencement,  of  the 

archv ;  and  noariy  alltho  states  of  Greece,  oligarehy.    The  difference  between  the 

in  tb«ir  political  progress  towards  de-  two  species  is  to  bo  sought  in  the  spirit 
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bf  which  each  reepeetivdy  was  aetoated,  flourishing  cities.    With  the  increase  of 

aad  not  in  their  forms;  for  the  same  body  their  respectabihty,  and  the  expansion 

of  aristocrats  nsaally  became  oligarchs  of  their  power,  tbe  struggle  with  the  in- 

by  a  change  in  the  spirit  of  the  govern-  cumbent  class  was  continued  (with  great- 

meot     When    an   aristoeiacy  became  er  and  still  greater  success.     Principles  * 

eormpt  and  odious  to  the  people,  and  of  government  became  better  understood; 

sought  only  to  perpetuate  its  own  power,  and  more  enlarged  views  of  the  rights  of 

it  became,  in  the  Grecian  sense,  a  faction,  man  continued  to  quicken  the  Grecian 

an  oligarchy.    It  ceased  to  be  the  rule  of  mind.    £very  successive  age  added  to 

the  *^  beet  men,"  (^^lo'coi,)  and  became  the  popular  intelligence ;  and  the  peo- 

the  role  of  the  "  few"  (iXi/oi.)    This  pie  gradually,  but  constantlv,  conUnued 

definition  admits  of  a  qualification.  When  ^  repossess  themselves  of  their  original 

an  aristocracy  became  widened  or  liberal-  authority.      The  growth  of  liberty  and 

ized,  by  the  admisf^ion  of  men  of  capacity  f«e  institutions  among  the  Greeks  was 

to  an  equal  position,  and  the  govern-  sl^w,  but  irresisUUe.     The  strugi^e  of 

ment  assumed  a  milder  spirit,  the  aris-  the  people  for  emancipation  lasted  from 

tocmry  would,  in  efiect,  be  changed,  but  generaUon  to  generaUon,  from  century 

not  into  a  faction.    It  would  be  as  unlike  to  century ;  until,  having  emerged  from 

a  rifforous  aristocracy  as  an  oligarchical  the  darkness  of  barbarism,  and  worked 

faction,  and  may  be  denominated  a  simple  their  way  through  every  species  of  gov- 

or  Uberal  oligarchy.    The  government  of  ernmentever  devised  by  the  genius  of 

the  Iroquois  falls  under  this  precise  de-  man,  they  achieved  at  last  a  triumph;  and 

finitioo.     It  cannot  bo  called  an  aristo-  their  insUtuUons,  which  had  been  planted 

cnry,  because  the  sachems  of  the  league  tnd  nourished  during  this  march  ofages, 

possessed  no  landed  estates,  which,  it  is  finaUy  ripened  into  umversal  democracy. 

wdlkno^Ti,  are  the  only  true  foundation  ^  ^  the  history  of  the  States  of  Greece, 

of  an  aristocracv;   neither  were  their  there  is  noUceable,  in  the  midst  of  a  wide 

tides  and  privileges  hcrediUry,  in  the  diversity  of  events,  a  great  uniformity  of 

■trict  sense ;  which  is  another  important  progress— with  a  difference  m  the  penod 

element  of  an  aristocracy.    Their  gov-  of  the  development  of  pohtical  changes, 

emment,  however,  was  the  rule  of  "  the  »  marked  tendency  to  the  same  results, 

few.''    It  was  an  aristocnujy  liberalized,  Every  change  m  their  instituUons,  from 

until  it  stood  upon  the  very  verge  of  de-  the  em  of  shsolute  monarchy,  made  them 

mocracy.    It  answers  to  the  idea  of  an  nwre  liberal ;  but  it  required  upward  of 

oligaicby,  which  is  the  last  form  of  gov-  seven  centuries  to  liberalize  them  into  a 

er^ient  but   one    in   the   progressive  "finished  democracy  which  fully  »Usfied 

j^^  the  Greek  nation;  one  in  which  every 

The'ffovcnimonts  of  the  Grecian  States  attribute  of  sovereignty  might  be  shared, 

ippear  to  have  oscillated  between  rigor-  without  respect  to  rank  or  pnjpcrty,  by 

oaTarirtocracies,  oligarchical  factions,  every  freeman.  ♦     T^ie  Greeks  began 

and  milder    oligarchies,  for    centuries,  with    monarchy;    and    having    passed 

These  forms  were  lather  transiUons  than  t^^ugh  aU  the  intermediate  species  and 

permanent  conditions  of  their  civil  in-  «hades  of  government  in  the  propre^ve 

ititntions.      During  the  period  of  their  series,  they  finally  developed  their  high- 

pirvalence,  the  p^ple,  who,  as  before  est  capacities,  their  most  brilliant  gemus, 

iemarked,  were  pei4onaUy  free,  but  de-  under  the  bounding  pulse  of  an  extreme, 

barred  from   political    pnvileges,   were  even    enthusiastic    dcmocracv.      How 

gradually  improving  their  condition  by  truthful  the  exclamation  of  Herodotus  : 

Sie  accumulation  of  wealtli,  and  consolf-  "  ^^7  »«  *  brave  thin^. 
dating  their  strength  bv  the  uprearing  of       The  same  tendency  of  institutions  to- 


•  Tiie  Xroisa  wsr  ckised  IISI  a.  o ,  and  the  Sutes  of  Greece  soon  afterwards  passed  out 
of  ibc  uMNUArchical  form  of  goveramenc.  At  Athens  it  was  abolished  in  1(168  b.  c.  But  not 
oaui  about  the  year  470  B.  c,  when  Aristldes  the  Jitsi  removed  ihe  laft  nrisiccratical  fea- 
tar»^  from  the  Athenian  in»iitution9,  couW  Athens  be  called  a  '•  fiuished  democracy."  He 
bfoke  III*  the  distinctions  betweeo  ibe  classes  which  ^^olon  had  establinbed,  and  oi^ened  all 
lae  diouues  of  the  8tale  to  evei y  citisen.  Between  the  Trojan  war  and  this  laat  period,  the 
A«H^*-*  bad  paaaed  through  Monarchy,  Tyrannv,  Aristocracy,  Fact  ton,  Anurchy,  Oligar- 


chy Pottty  and  limited  Democracy,    with  the  leguilation  of  Ariaiidrs  commenced  the 
n^Hl  slcTauott  aad  ihc  solid  graadear  of  the  city  oTMinerva,  and  of  that  nobIe«  uaequaled 
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wftTtJs  democracy,  as  races  elevate  them-  of  the  "Middling  ClasB,"  to  wbow  ppT?f- 

selves  in  the  scale  of  civilization,  can  be  vering  struggles  with  the  crown,  and  with 

observed  in  the  progressive  improvement  the  incnml^nt  aristocracy,  England  o«fi 

of  British  institutions.    No  people  have  the  most  of  her  freedom.    Tne  building 

been  subjected  to  such  tests,  civil  and  re-  of  cities,  which  are  always  favorable  tn 

ligious ;  and  issued  from  the  throes  of  liberal  sentiments,  and  the  introdacuon 

revolution  with  more    character,   more  of  some  of  the  arts  of  indnstry,  ami  df 

civilization,  more   majesty  of  intellect,  commerce,  increased  the  wealth,  and  t-n- 

for  achievements  in  legislation,  science,  larged  the  influence  of  this  consUntlv 

and  learning,  than  our  parent,  Anglo-  increasing  class.     With  them  may  Iv 

Saxon  race.     Their  career,  with  all  its  said  to  have  originated  the  true  ^'pi^t  of 

vicissitudes,  from  the  union  of  the  Hep-  English  liberty.    After  some  c*ntune^ 

tarchy's  under  Egbert,  down  to  the  final  of  improvement  in  character,  right«.  mi 

settlement  of  the  government  on  the  ex-  property,  tliey  finally  wrought  tbit  ^^x 

pulsion  of  tlie  second  James,  is  full  of  ferment  of  popular  feeling,  which  iv>ult- 

instruction — full  of  great  lessons.    They  ed  in  the  abohtion  of  the  kingly  o!t»rf. 

have  tested  monarchy  in  all  its  degrees  and  the  substitution  of  a  commonwtjaitb. 

of  strength  and  weakness,  of  popularitv  The  government  was  brought  upoo  la 

and  odium,  of  oppression  and  depend-  verge  of  a  democracy  as  it  was  loo^ned 

ence.      Their  nobles  have   enjoyed  all  from  its  ancient  foundations,  and  Urx 

the  privileges,  immunities,  and  powers,  along  upon  the  tide  of  passion  and  fansiii- 

which  possession  of  the  landed  estates,  cism,  commingled  with  intelligenc'^  aic 

the  vassalage  of  the  people,  and  indcpen-  ardent  aspirations  for  freedom.     I  n'^^r- 

dence  of  the  crown  could  secure ;  while  tunately  for  the  people,  it  was  as  much  a 

in  turn  they  have  been  humble  and  sub-  religious  as  a  political  revolution ;  aw 

missive,  even  servile,  under  the  arbitra-  the  utter  chaos  of  opinion  into  which  h> 

ry  sway  of  tyrannous  kings.     The  peo-  ciety  fell,  prevented  the  overthrow  ot  Uf 

pie,  before  the  time  of  Edward  the  First,  aristocracy,  and  the  establishment  of  tiif 

were  cyphers  in  the  State.     Since  then,  government  upon  a    republican  ba-n, 

they  have  suffered  religious  bondage,  and  The  restoration  of  the  royal  executive. 

the  oppressions  of  a  feudal  aristocracy,  carried  with  it  the  necessity  of  the  f  aft  ^ 

In  the  progress  of  events,  however,  they  revolution,  which  resulted  in  the  espu- 

have  constantly  enlarged  the  quantity  of  sion  of  James,  and  the  settlement  of  tk 

their  liberty,  and  strengthened  the  gua-  government  upon  its  present  fonndaim 

ranties  of  personal  security.    But  if  they  The  British  government  has  been  l'^> 

finally  achieved  that  personal   freedom  ralized  from  age  to  age,  until  it  mayiwi? 

which  the  Grecian  citizen  never  lost,  be  said  to  stand  intrenched  upon  tite  Ur- 

they  never  have  secured  tliat  "equably  ders  of  free  institutions.   AsamoDarr^v 

of  privileges"  which  was  the  constant  all    unite  in  pronouncing  it  the  \ni^- 

aspiration  of  the  Greek,  until  attained ;  est  specimen  of  the  species  ever  fou- 

which  was  the  watchword  in  the  struggle  structed  by  the  genius  of  man.  The  n^' 

for  American  freedom,  and  now  lies  at  limitation  of  its  powers,  and  the  Vx- 

the  base  of  our  political  edifice.  ral  and  enlightened  views  of  ^vemm^^ 

The  English  monarchy,  being  crigi-  which  it  entertains,  justly  entitle  ii  'J 

nally  unlimited  in  its  powers,  me  first  pre-eminence  over  all  other  monar  i.  ^^ 

encroachments  upon  the  crown,  as  among  It  was,  however,  a  great  mis<fortT  ..>  '  ^ 

the  Greeks,  were  made  by  the  barons,  the  people,  that  when  the  govcriu-*  • 

who  had  sprung  up  around  it,  and  en-  stood  upon  the  verge  of  deraocmcy.  t' ' 

trenched  themselves  under  the  shelter  of  hereditary  aristocracy  were  too  tir^ 

the  feudal  system.     In  the  reign  of  John  seated  to  be  overthrown.     In  ihi^  t^^^* 

they  brought  the  government  to  the  verge  powering,  incumbent  class,  are  rooted  i  ^ 

of  an  aristocracy ,  when  at*Runnimcac  the  evils  of  the  British  goverament.   I^ 

they  wrested  the  great  charter  from  the  is  a  system  which  works  \'aFtipjii^''*' 

unwilling  hands  of  despotism.     Again,  and  which  renders  the  elevtlioo.  or  n- 

under  Henry  the  Third,  it  will  be  remem-  spectability  of  the  mass  of  the  i»^r ' 

hered  that  the  confederate  barons,  for  the  impossible.  It  is  a  mill-stone  around  li.^  ■ 

second  time,  held  the  executive  power-  neck,  which  they  can  neither  cart   " 

less;  and  were  on  the  point  of  substi-  nor  bisar,  without  feeling  its  vaitoh«tni^- 

tnting  an  aristocracy.  tions.  Society,  as  now  constituted— w^- 

About  this  period  a  new  power  began  its  cunningly  devised  gradation*,  ff*^ 

to  manifest  itself  in  the  State,  in  the  rise  the  kmg  through  the  five  onkn  d  d^^ 


• , 
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t  the  "  ntidiOiii^  legfialation,  asreml  nitiona  wera  i 

coaunon  mulQ-  in  a  lewue,  or  confederacy ;    pL 

a  vB£t  pyramid —  the  people  upon  an  equality,  sod 

wntemplation  tJ-  duciog  ■  community  of  privileges, 

if  mind  to  com-  national  rulers  th^  became -a  t 

'Dta  to  ambition ;  body,  the  Rulers  of  the  Lea^^ae.     L 

It ;  the  posaibili-  manner  would  be  constituted  oligai 

Bjjayed   on    the  within  an  embracing  oligarchy, — "  i 

■ ;  the  insolence  rium  in  imperio," — presenting  the 

^arrogance;  the  cise  government  of  the  Iroquoie; 

sradatioD  of  the  with  great  |Hi>hahility  the  exact  mt 

i   maee,    which  of  its  origination,  growth,  and  final 

the  other ;   all  tlement. 

ih  aociety  a  com<  Tbe  Grecian  oligarchies  do  not  fn 

fabric,  a  mighty  an  exact  typo  of  that  of  our  Indian 

dfluences — stiiu-  decessors.     In  its  construction  the 

sea;  improving,  was  more  perfect,  aytematic  and  lil 

ring  np  Uie  man  than  those    of   antiquity.      There 

aisted  Bjid  over-  more  of  fi;tedness,  more  of  depenc 

the  highest  re-  upon  the  people,  more  of  vieor  in  tli 

ction;  while,  at  dianfabric.     Itwouldbe  dilScultto  1 

u  the  multitude,  fairer  specimen   of   the  govetnine 

I  influences,  are  the  fm,  than  the  one  under  conei 

llectua)  enlarga-  tion,  in  the  happy  conslitnCion  of  iti 

deeper  into  the  ing  body,  and  in  the  effective  secur 

ertj,  and  moral  the  people  from  misgoverament.     1 

quality  ia  a  vital  signing  to  thia  government  its  sp 

,  inherilance   of  name,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  adop 

each  its  highest  etymology  of  the  word  Oligarchy 

e  be  not  written  "  rule   of  the   few,"  rejecting  the  i 
Grecian  acceptation  of  the  term,  " 

igreeaion,  which  generated   anatocracy."      The  sub 

Lte  the  position,  tioii  of  the  feniaie  line  for  the  Eual 

I  progression  of  feoting  thereby  the  disinheritance  ( 

nonorchical,  the  son ;  the  partially  elective  chatact 

iety,  OD   to   the  the  aachemships  ;  the  absence  of  la 

and   most  truly  estates  ;    and  the  power  of  depo^inj 

ow  take  up  the  cheme  lodged  with  the  tribes,  are  ra 

uois,  and  deter-  conclusive  for  regarding  the  govern 

it  occupies  be-  of  the  Iroquois  aa  an  oUgu^y,  t 

,  of  monarchy  on  than  an  aristocracy, 

nocracy   on  the  The  spirit  which  prevailed  in  th 
tions  aiid  in  the  confederacy  was  tt 

ued  out  of  the  freedom.    The  people  appear  to  hai 

ent,  that  of  chief  cured  to  themselves  all  tiie  liberty  * 

incident  both  to  the  hunter-state  made  either  desirab 

c  state,  into  the  necessary.     They   fully  approcjats 

obvious  that  the  value,  as  is  evinced  by  the  liberal, 

ble  with  monar-  their  institutions.    The  red  man  wi 

ire  form  of  chief  ways  free   from  political   bondage: 

iodcnosaunee,  in  more  worthy  still  of  remembrance 

relation,  passed  free  limbs  never  wore  a  shackle- 
to  the  "  rule  of  spirit  could  nover  bo  bowed  in  servi 
I  &rsl  united  into  It  would  be  difficult  lo  describe  an 
r  mingled  by  in-  litical  society,  in  which  there  was  k 
rer  of  the  chiefs  oppression  and  discontent — more  c 
id  became  jdnt.  dividual  independence  and  boundless 
an  ariatocratical  dom.  The  abaenoe  of  family  dit 
government,  ac-  tione,  and  of  all  property,  tog^er 
t  which  it  was  the  irresistible  inclination  for  the  c. 
fiigber  efibrt  of  rendered  the  Bocial  condition  of  the 
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pie  peculiar  to  itself.  It  secured  to  them  over  those  of  aDtSquity.  Thoee  of 
an  exemption  from  the  evils,  as  well  as  Greece  were  exceedingly  unstable,  and 
denied  to  them  the  refinements,  which  therefore  incline  ns  to  regard  them  as 
flow  from  the  possession  of  wealth  and  transition  states  of  their  institotions ; 
the  indulgence  of  the  social  relations.  while  that  of  the  Hodenosannee  was 
At  this  point  the  singuUr  trait  in  the  guarded  in  so  many  ways  for  the  resist- 
character  of  the  red  man  suggests  itself :  ance  of  political  changes,  that  it  would 
that  he  never  felt  the  "  power  of  ^in."  have  required  a  very  energetic  popular 
The  **  auri  sacra  flames"*  of  Virgil,  the  movement  for  its  overthrow.  The  fbrm- 
"  studium  lucri"f  of  Horace,  never  pene-  er  retained  many  elements  of  aristocra- 
trated  his  nature.  To  him  alike  the  gold  cy,  while  the  latter  had  l^ecome  so  far 
and  brass,  the  luxuries  and  the  vanities  of  liberalized  as  to  be  almo^  entirely  free, 
life.  This  great  passion  of  civilized  Without  the  influence  of  cities,  which  no 
man,  in  its  use  and  abuse,  his  blessing  people  construct  who  live  in  Uie  hunter 
and  his  curse,  never  roused  the  Indian  state,  and  the  important  consequences 
mind.  It  was  doubtless  the  great  reason  which  result  from  the  aggregation  of  so> 
of  his  continuance  in  the  hunter-state  ;  ciety  into  large  communities,  the  govern- 
fm-  the  desire  of  gain  is  one  of  the  ear-  ment  of  the  Iroquois  would  doubtless 
liest  manifestations  of  progressive  mind,  have  retained  its  oligarchical  form 
and  one  of  the  most  powerful  passions  of  through  many  generations.  It  would 
which  the  mind  is  susceptible.  It  clears  have  lasted  until  the  people  had  abandon- 
the  forest,  rears  the  city,  builds  the  mer-  ed  the  hunter-state ;  until  they  had  given 
chantman — in  a  word,  it  has  civilized  our  up  the  chase  for  a^culture — the  arts  of 
race.  war  for  those  of  mdustry — the  hunting- 
All  things  considered,  the  Iroquois  oli-  ground  and  the  fishing  encampment,  for 
garchy  excites  a  belief  of  its  superiority  3ie  village  and  the  city. 


LETTER  X. 

The  office  of  Chief  of  Modem  Institution— Reasons  for  its  Creation—The  Sachems  of  the 
Irofiuois  have  not  figured  in  history— Their  celebrated  men  were  Chiefs— Position  of  the 
Chiefs  in  the  Confeaeracy— Siabihty  of  the  Oligarchy  of  the  Hodenosaunee— Difficuhy  of 
attaining  the  title  of  Sachem — Sa-go-ye-wat-na — 'Ihay-en-dan-e-gea — Dominion  of  the 
Iroquois. 

At  the  establishment  of  the  confederal  serious  objections  to  the  enlargement  of 

cy,  the  office  of  chief  (Ha-seh-no-wa-  the  number  of  rulers,  involving,  as  it  did, 

neh,  "  an  elevated  name")  was  entirely  changes  in  the  frame-work  of  the  gov- 

nnknown  among  the  Iroquois.      Their  emment,  for  a  long  period  enabled  the 

traditions  affirm  that  this  title  was  insti-  sachems  to  resist  the  encroachment.    In 

tuted  long  subsequent  to  the  foundation  the  progress  of  events,  this  class  became 

of  the  fi%  sachemships,  and  the  full  ad-  too  powerful  to  be  withstood ;  and  the 

justment  of  the  leamie.    The  necessity  sachems  were  compelled  to  raise  them 

in  which  this  office  had  its  origin,  and  the  np  in  the  subordinate  station  of   chiefs, 

illustration  which  it  furnishes  of  a  posi-  The  titie  was  purely  elective,  and  the  re* 

tion  elsewhere  introduced,  that  all  politi-  ward  of  merit     Uiilike  the  sachemships, 

cal  institutions  as  they  unfold  progress  the  name  was  not  hereditary  in  the  tribe 

from  monarchy  towards  democracy,  leads  or  family  of  the  individual,  but  terminate 

to  the  presentation  of  this  subject  in  a  ed  with  the  chief  himself;  unless  sub- 

•eparete  place.  sequentiy  bestowed  by  the  tribe  upon  some 

When  the  power  of  the  Hodenosannee  other  person,  to  preserve  it  as  one  of  their 

began  to  develope  under  the  new  system  illustnous  names.     These  chiefs  were 

of  oligarchies  within  an  oligarchy,  there  originally  invested    with   very    limited 

sprung  up  around  the  sachems  a  class  of  powers ;  their  principal  office  being  that 

warriors,  distinguished  for  enterprise  up-  of  advisers  and  coonsellors  of  the   sa- 

(m  the  war-path  and  eloquence  in  coun-  chems  and  war-chiefs.    Having  thus  ob- 

cil,  who  demanded  some  participation  in  tained  a  foot-hold  in  the  government,  this 

the  administration  of  public  aflairs.    The  class,  to  the  number  of  which  there  was 
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irged  their  inSu-  hoot,  Sosehawab,  ^JimEny  Jobnsaii 

DD  to  generation  neyawiis,  (Fanner  s  Brother.)  and  > 

lity   with  the  sa-  twaha  or   Cam-planter.      This   ni 

f  this  innovalioD  could  be  largely  increafod ;  and  sc 

ibetalized  to  the  the  catalogue  have  left  behind  them 

he  power  of  the  pntation  which  will  not  soon  fode  fit 

institution  of  tbe  membrance. 

jbitrary.  B^  the   institution  of  this  offic 

that  none  of  the  stability  of  the  government  was  ini 

s,  save   Iywan,t  ^  rather  than  diminished.     In  thei 

iguished  in  histo-  figumtive   enunciation  of  the  idei 

he  fifty  titles  or  chiefs  aon'odaa  braces  in  the  Long-I 

held  by  an  many  — an  aptexpression  of  the  place  they 

ma   have  posaed  pied  in   their  political  structiue.     ] 

on  of  the  confed*  oiahed  a  position  and  a  reward  fo 

ty  of  men,"  wor-  ambltioDS,  and   the  meana   of   all 

Ued  to  [he  gnat-  di^ontcnt,  witliout  changing  the  i 

body.     In  thia  particularthe  oligart 

J. -  ,  „„-  „  the  IrnquoiH  appeare  to  have  enjoyed 

superiority  oviir  Ihoso  of  antiquity. 
if  such  aconcep-        "In  aristocmtical  governmento,' 

IS  been  enabled,  Montesquieu,  "  there  are  two  pri: 

Eichenis,  to   re-  eoiirceB  of  disorder:  excesaivo  ineq 

save  tlio  military  between  the  governors  and  the  govi 

t  Ti'lodahoh,  tlie  and  thesameineqiialitjlwtweentha 

f  the  first  Dag^i-  cnt  members  of  the  body  that  cove 

I  mission  of  Gi-  The  government  of  the  HodSnos 

Jived  a  revelation  was  esposed  to  neither  of  these 

The  residue,  if  culties.      Between  the  people  an 

left  behind  them  gachems  the  chiefs  formed  a  conni 

rring  special  dig-  link;  while  the  sachems  themselvei 

lips  entrusted  to  perfectly  equal  in  poliiicaJ  privilegi 
Theuncnangeablenumberofthei 

3,  wise  men,  and  and  the  stability  of  the  tenure  by 

!  Hodenosaunee,  the  ofEce  itself  is  held,  are  both  b< 


of  chiefs,  ofsecuritvinanoligarchy.   Totbel 

I  exjsi  in  the  or-  safeguard  the  Iroquois  adhered  so  I 

confined  the  du-  that  upon  the  adinissionofthc  Tusi 

usively  to  the  af-  aa  the  sixth  nation  of  the  league 

that  the  ofSce  of  were  unwilling  to  increase  the  oi 

reward  of  pnblic  number  of  sachomsliips ;  and  tlie  1 

t  by  necessity  up-  roras  have  not  to  this  day  a  sachet 

capacity  among  ia  admitted  to  all  the  privilogei 

hose  chiefs  who  sachem  of  the  confederacy.     The 

ipon  the  historic  i^  established  by  the  career  of  Sa- 

»  "  unwritten  re-  wat-ha,  tlie  most  ffifted  and  intell 

le  and  race,  may  of  the  race  of  the  Iroquois — and  pi 

.-atba,  (Red  Jack-  of  tlie  whole  Indian  family.    With 

irandt,}  Piskaret,  influence  which   lie  exercised  ovi 

^nsera,  Decancs-  people  by  the  power  of  his  eloqnenc 

iriBtagia,    (Steel-  with  all  ihe  art  and  intrigue  whii 

Carrier,)  Canne-  capacity  could  suggest,  ne  was 

loions  the  dismembered  fiagntpols  of  ibf  Iroquois  nBltoi 
ipiirty.  if  not  in  all  lesprrcig,  upon  an  equality  wilh  ibe  am 
ill  held  by  diffcreni  Unurea,  as  aucienily. 

carnlB^cerrainrd.    Hia  f^lher,  Shikellimus  or  Sfaikalimo, 

ounderof  Ihe  caurejJrtcy,  iad  H <-ya-w*nt-h].  his  m 
plans  of  mteraniept  before  ihe  council  which  framed  the  I 
long  ihe  fifiy  original  sachems,  and  in  the  Mohawk  natioi 
wo  aaehem^hips  were  left  vacant,  sod  have  ainoe  oODlim 

rLawi,b.B,'e.B. 
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iU)le  to  devate  himself  higher  than  the        Under  this  simple  but  beantifnl  fabric 

title  of  Chief.    To  attain  e?en  this  dig-  of  Indian  constmction  arose  the  powert>f 

nity,  it  is  said  he  practiced  upon  the  super-  the  Iroquois,  reaching  in  its  day  of  vigor 

fltitions  fears  of  tnc  people.    The  Senecas  over  a  large  portion  of  our  republic.    A 

themselves  aver  that  it  would  have  been  terror  to  the  Narragansett  in  the  East, 

unwise  to  raise  up  a  roan  of  his  intellec-  and  the  Illinois  upon  the  West,  to  the 

tnal  power  and  extended  influence  to  the  Adirondak  on  the  North,  and  the  Aleon- 

office  of  sachem ;  as  it  would  have  con-  auin  on  the  South,  they  extended  ueir 

centrated  in  his  hands  too  much  authority,  dominion  far  and  wide. 
^'1^^^''  observations  apply  to  the         „  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^   ^^^  ^^  ^^11 
celebrated  Thayendanegea,  whose  abih-  q^^^  ^j^^^  f^^  ^„d  bay- 

ties  as  a  mihtaiy  leader  secured  to  him  On  the  water,  in  the  forest," 

the  conmuind  of  the  war  parties  of  the 

Mohawks  during  the  Revolution.  He  ^'mled  and  reigned"  this  vigorous  and 
was  also  but  a  chief,  and  held  no  other  baidy  race.  In  their  Long-Uoose,  which 
office  or  title  in  the  nation,  or  in  the  con-  opened  its  door  upon  Niagara,  they  found 
federacy.  Bv  the  force  of  his  character,  snelter  in  the  hour  of  attack,  resources 
he  acquired  the  same  influence  over  the  for  conquest  in  the  seasons  of  ambitious 
Mohawks  which  Sa-go-ye-wat-ha  main-  projects,  and  happiness  and  contentment 
tained  over  the  Senecas  by  his  eloquence,  m  the  davs  of  peace.  In  adaptation  to 
The  lives  ofthese  two  distingrnished  chiefs,  their  mode  of  hfe,  their  habits  and  their 
both  equally  ambitious,  but  who  pursued  wants,  no  scheme  of  government  could 
very  different  pathways  to  distinction,  suf-  have  been  devised  by  the  genius  of  man 
ficiently  prove  that  the  office  of  sachem  better  calculated  for  their  security  against 
was  surrounded  by  impassable  barriers  outward  attack,  their  triumph  upon  the 
against  those  who  were  without  the  im-  war-path,  and  their  internal  tranquillity, 
mediate  family  of  the  sachem,  and  the  But  their  council-fires  have  been  ex- 
tribe  in  which  the  title  was  hereditary.*  tinguished,  their  empire  has  terminated, 

It  Mrill  not  be  necessary  to  extend  Uie  and  the  shades  of  evening  are  now  rapid- 
inquiry  to  exhibit  more  fully  the  gpradual  ly  gathering  over  the  scattered  and  feeble 
changes  in  the  government  of  ue  Iro-  remnants  of  this  once  powerful  confede- 
quois,  by  which  it  was  brought  upon  the  racy.  Race  has  jrielded  to  race,  the  ine- 
verge  of  free  institutions.  The  evidences  vitable  result  of  contiguity  of  place.  The 
of  its  extreme  liberality  have  already  been  Hodenosaunee  will  soon  be  lost  in  that 
sufficiently  exhibited  in  the  structure  of  night  of  impenetrable  darkness  which 
the  government  itself.  Reflections  could  knows  no  rising  sun,  and  in  which  so 
be  multiplied  upon  its  spirit,  its  influence  many  Indian  races  have  been  enshrouded, 
upon  the  people,  and  its  adaptation  to  Even  now  their  country  has  been  appro- 
produce  its  historical  results.  Enough,  priated,  tlieir  forests  cleared,  their  trails 
however,  has  been  advanced,  and  these  obliterated.  The  residue  of  this  proud 
topics  are  passed  over  without  further  re-  people  who  still  linger  around  their  native 
mark.  seats,  are  destined  to  fade  away  like  the 

An  outline  of  the  government  and  in-  summer's  cloud.    It  will  soon  be  our  wont 

stitutions  of  the  Hodenosaunee  having  to  look  backward  for  the  Iroquois  as  for  a 

thus  been  presented  in  the  preceding  let^  race  which  Las  been  blotted  from  exist- 

ters,  accompanied  bv  such  observations  ence :  remembering  them  as  our  prede- 

as  the  facts  appeared  to  suggest,  we  here  cessors — the  people  whose  sachems  had 

dismiss  the  subject  for  the  present  with  a  no  cities — whose  religion  had  no  temple 

few  parting  words.  — whose  government  had  no  record. 

LETTER  XI. 

Language  of  the  Hodenosaunee — Alphabet — Notices  of  the  Farts  of  Speech— Intricacy  of  its 
Decleusiona  and  Conjugations — Contains  no  Labials — Numerals— Voice — Compounding 
Words — Proper  Names  an  integral  part  of  the  Language,  and  consequently  aigoificani — 
Singular  evidence  of  Migrations — Interest  in  our  Aboriginal  Names. 

The  language  of  the  Iroquois,  like  all  parison, except  on  general  principles,  with 
unwritten  languages^  is  imperfect  in  its  those  which  have  been  systematixed  and 
construction,  and  scarcely  admits  of  com-    perfected.    It  would  be  apt  to  be  c  harac* 


*  Neither  of  their  names  are  in  the  table 
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«  »  barbanms    falobMrvUion.  The  Hohawb  MMnetim 

)  Bome  poitioD  nwa  the  liquid  R,  the  Tuscaron  F,  a 

is  due  to   *U  the  Oneida  the  liqnid  L;  or  rather  t 

I  languages  in  last  abounds  in  the  Oneida  dialect.    Ti 

mnuion.     To  number  of  their  etementarr  sounds  ie  t 

tereat  JDcident  low  that  of  the  English  language — b 

BB  above  mere  twenty-three  having  been  ascertained 

^b  all  genera-  the  Seneca,  while  in  the  latter  it  is  wi 

rapokeninonr  known  there  are  thirty-eight, 

■ir  names  are  In  taking  up  the  parts  of  speech,  to  p- 

M  wash  them  them  a  cursory  examination,  and  in  eli 

hanges  its  ap-  cidatingthe  declensions  and  conjugatioD 

— buttheland-  the  illustiatioDS  will  be  drawn  from  ll 

1  same.  With-  Seneca  dialect, 

have  written  It  is  supposed  by  those  who  have  ii 

coining  time  <luired  philosophically  into  the  fonnatic 

i  ever-Dowing  of  language,  that  the  noun  suhetanlii 
would  oe  u>e  first  part  of  speech  in  tt 

,,  order  of  origination;  inaerauob  as  tli 
ot^ects  of  nature  must  be  named,  and  pe 

noinently  for-  haps  classed,  before  relations  betwee 

Unas  upon  the  them  are  suggested, or  actionsconcpmin 

were  desirous  them  are  expressed.    Some  reference  i 

io  one  can  be-  the  declension  of  Iroquois  nouns  will  t 

streamlet,  to  msde  in  connection  with  the  prepositioi 

d  an  appelU-  In  most,  if  not  all  languages,  the  idea  ( 

at  the  Indian  singular  and  plural  is  conveyed  by  an  ii 

a  monument  flection  of  the  word  itself,  or  by  some  ai 

blethancould  dition.     To  illustrate   in   the   languag 

ids.  under  consideration :    &«n-dote  is  tli 
tree — Oon-do^o,  trees.    Gi 
ntMote,  a  house — Gti'-no-sodo,  honsei 
Je-da-o,  a  bird — Je-da-o-suh-uh,  birds.   I 
is  said  that  the  dual  number  originated  i 

lich  it  is  now  the  difficulty  of  inventing  the  numerali 

leneca  are  re-  one,  two,  three,  four,  &c.,  which  are  i 

!8t  dialectical  themselves  extremely  abstract  and  raeti 

d  Seneca  the  physical  conceptions.    The  idea  of  oni 

the  IroqucHs,  two  and  more,  which  corresponds  wit 

finished  and  singular,  dual  and  pluriu,  would  be  fa 

st  vigorous  in  more   eaaity   formed   in  the  mind  tha 

e  English  ear  number  in  general ;  and  the  most  simpi 

inted,  and  the  mode  of  expressing  the  idea  would  be  b 

and   musical,  a  variation  of  the  word  itselC     Hence  i 

I  admitted  to  the  Hebrew  and  Greek,  which  are  origir 

.;  but  it  has  al  or  uncompounded  languages,  the  dm 

:her  of  there*  is  found  to  exist;   whileintholAtin,an 

'   have  int«r<  in  modem  languages,  which   ate  con] 

on,  tbej  are  pounds,  and  were  formed  subsequent  t 

«b  other  with  the  inventitm  of  numerals,  the  dual  num 

jrvene  which  ber  is  discarded.    The  Iroquois  is  an  uf 

one  of  their  compounded  language,  and  baa  the  dui 

fea.  number  both  in  its  verbs  and  noum 

teventeen  let-  Gender  was  very  happily  indicated  in  th 

,  R,N,0,Q,  Latin  end  Greek  by  final  letters  or  tei 

ition  to  seve-  minations.    In  English,  by  giving  up  tfa 

ch  require  a  ancient  deden^ons,  this  mode  of  desig 

Seneca  occa-  sating  gender  was  also  laid  aside,  an 

of  Z ;  but  it  two  or  uiree  modes  substituted ;  thus,  b 

und  of  S  as  varying  the  word,  as  tiger,  tigress;  b 

cept  by  care-  names  of  the  same  animal  entirely  dii 
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wp^m  tttve  tbriM  ipemkn,  and  tfoy  are  '  Of  tie  a^mb  soiyBp  need  be 

imiirjued  m  th^  nooner  fat«t  meotioDed.  diKed,exont  tbat  the  kiigv^e  a[ 

in  «ome  re*p^fttt  thu  ^A/ffHre  moM  to  be  fiiniihti  wiib  tbe  vnal  vanely. 
b^  a  nmj^  }M%  of  'P'^^^'t  to  invent ;  a«        Tbe  f  ptwiliiHi  ia  aliowed  to  be  aa 

ymHttj  M  ao  of y^  of  «>xti!Tnai  fieiMe^aod  abntract  aad  oKtapfajaieal  id  ita  natve, 

t«  aIw4Ti  10  eonerete  witb  the  <nih)ect.  tbat  it  aroaU  be  one  of  the  kat  mad 

But  U}  itMcemet  and  adopt  a  claMfic^on  noiit  dtfknlt  parta  of  apeecb  to  iBveaK. 

irmnAiiA  opon  tbe  mmmnAen  of  objecta  UexpfeaaearemtioB  'coaadeied  ineoa- 

wonld  be  more  difRcolt,  at  nee  both  gen-  crete  with  the  correiathe  object ;  and  ia 

enlization  and  abntratf  ion  wcmM  be  re-  of  neceatitj  very  abrtraK.    Tbepcepoa»- 

qnirfjd.    The  dtalectM  of  the  Hor^cnoaao-  tkxn,  </,  lo,  and  /or,  aie  legarded  aa  tba 

D^;  ap^;ar  to  he  prifiiciently  fnmiahed  moat  afaetraet  firooi  tbe  cfamcter  of  tba 

with   t/ii)4  fwrt  of  vpM^.h,  on  which  ik>  retetiona  wbteb  they  indicate.    Deden- 

mnch  of  Uie  beant)r  of  a  laD^roage  ia  aioD,  it  ia  aappoaed,  waa  reaorted  to  hf 

known    to  depend,    to   fncprei»^  nearly  the  Greeks,  and  adopted  by  tbe  Latioa,  to 

every  nhade  of  qnality  in  objecta.     Com-  evade  the  neceanty  of  inTentiD£'  tbeae 

pariAon   ill  el^f.eUiA  by  adding  another  prepoaitions ;  as  it  wooM  be  mneb  eaaier 

word,  and  not   by  an  inflpction  of  the  to  expreoa  tbe  idea  by  a  Taration  of  tbe 

word  itaelf ;  thtia,  We-yo,  f^ood  ;  Wa-ate-  noun  than  to  aacertato  some  word  which 

k'^hyhad ;  A'gnvWe-yo,  the  bent;  A-^  wonld  convey  aach  an  afaatract  rektion 

Wi-at«vki»h,  the  womt     In  connecting  aa  that  indicated  by  of  or  lo.    By  tbe 

the  adj^^tive   with  the  noan,  the  two  ancient  caae^  this  difficolty  waa  8itr> 

word«i  frequently  enter  into  combination,  oiotinted,  and  the  preposition  waa  Uend- 

and  lose  one  or  more  syllable*.    Thia  ed  with  the  correlative  object,  aa  in  8er- 

principle,  or  species  of  contraction,  is  monis,of  aspeech;  Sermoai,toafpeech. 

carriod  thronghout  the  lan<;pmge,  and,  to  Modem  langoagea  have  laid  aside  the 

some  extent,  preHonts  prolixity.     To  il-  ancient  cases,  for  the  reason,  it  is  said, 

1  narrate  :  f^-ys,  frait;   Oga-uh,  sweet;  that  the  invention  of  prepoeitiona  render- 

^)'y'^\!^'y\\t,  swe(;t  fruit;  (),the  first  syl-  ed  them  unnecessary.    In  the  Iroqnoia 

lable  of  swpot  being  dropped.    Again,  language,  the  prepositiona   above  men* 

K-yoM9,  a  blanket ;  (ia^geh-ant,  white ;  tioi^  are  not  to  be  found  ;  neither  have 

Yoa#vi.goh-ant,  white  blanket  *, — literal-  ita  nouns  adeclenaion  like  the  Crreek  and 

Iv  "  fruit  swoet,*^  and  "  blankot  white/'  Latin.     Some  tracea  of  a  declension  are 

ill UH( rati vo  of  thst  natural  impulse  in  discoverable ;  but  the  caFes  are  too  im* 

man,  which  leadn  him  to  place  tne  object  perfect  to  be  compared  with  thoee  of  die 

beforo  the  quality.    The  adjective  is  also  ancient  languages,  or  to  anewer  fully 

as  frequently  uf»ed  uncomnounded  with  the  ends  of  the  prepositions.     Thia  part 

the  noun,  as  (la-na-dike-ho  E-yose,  a  of  speech  is  the  most  imperfectly  devel- 

groen  blanket.  oped  of  any  in  the  language ;  and  the 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  doubt  whether  contrivoncea  resorted  to  to  express  such 
the  article,  as  a  distinct  part  of  speech,  of  these  rolationa  as  were  of  abaolute  ne- 
can  be  said  to  exist  in  tno  language  of  cessity,  are  too  complex  to  be  easily  ud- 
the  H(Mlinoflaunce.  There  are  nume-  derstood.  The  language,  however,  cod- 
roas  particles,  as  in  the  Greek,  without  tains  the  simple  prepositions,  as  Da*ga-0| 
significance  in  themselves,  separately,  acroan;  No-get,  afler;  Na-ho,  at ;  O-an* 
which  are  employed  for  euphony,  and  to  do,  before ;  lio-go-kuh,  with ;  Doee-ga-o, 
connect  words.  Thus,  na,  neh,  and  ne,  near,  dtc.  It  must  be  inferred  that  the 
am  frequently  introduced  before  nouns,  framers  of  the  language  had  no  diatinct 
and  in  some  inManc^s  limit  their  signifi-  idea  of  the  relations  convened  by  the  de- 
cation  ;  but  vet,  if  thene,  and  other  parti-  ficient  prepositions,  otherwise  they  would 
cles,  should  be  submitted  to  a  critical  ex-  be  found  in  the  language.  From  the 
amination,  none  of  them  would  answer  number  of  particles  employed  in  the  lan- 
to  our  Idea  of  the  definite,  or  indefinite  guage,  and  the  complexity  of  ita  combi* 
article.  Thev  may  answer  all  the  ends  nations,  it  would  be  impoasible  to  analyse 
of  this  part  of  speech,  and  doubtleea  do,  the  word,  or  phrase,  for  example,  in 
so  far  as  the  IVamers  of  this  language  which  on  occurs,  and  take  out  toe  ape- 
had  any  notion  of  ita  oflke.  The  exist-  cific  fragment  which  baa  the  force  of  the 
enco  in  oomplelenesa  of  thia  refined  part  preposition.    Thua  tbe  wofd  OnoDdapL 
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for  ita  ndix ;  Greek,  I^tiB,  and  Iroqnois   verba  are 

iflection,  sivea  conjugated,  except  agino  part  of  Uie  pas- 
in  the  hilla  ;"  aive  voice  in  Latin,  by  the  \*ariBtion 
li-geb-tMioh,*  throDgbout  of  the  verb  itaelf  i  tbus,  Lo- 
tion, ia  Irons-  gcram,  I  had  read ;  Che-wa-gc-j  a-go,  I 
I  on  the  faiUe."  bad  aljot ;  Leffero,  I  ahall  bave  read  ;  A- 
lely  numeniua  wa-ge-ya-go,  1  abatl  have  shot.  >  In  thia 
aiid  appear  to  manner  the  conjugation  not  onlydisnens- 
sions.  It  has  ed  with  tbo  pronouns  I,  thou,  and  he, 
tiona.  Of  Ihe  with  their  plurals ;  but  also  with  the  sux- 
:  added,  except  iliaiy  verba,  which  have  introduced  aach 
I :  thus,  E  Big-  pmtixiC;  into  modem  Innguagoa. 
Etc,  thou,  ye,  Tlie  Iroquois  verbs  have  some  part  of 
bey  are  want-  the  optative  mood,  but  aro  entirely  dea- 

0  the  verb  by  tiiute  of  tlie  infinitive,  and  of  the  parti- 
mal  pronouns  ciplcR.  It  ia  difficult  to  dctennino  upon 
cry  regularly,  what  principle  the  absence  of  the  innni- 
ja-weh,  thine ;  tire  mood,  and  of  all  partieiplea,  which, 
■8 ;  Ung-gwi-  in  a  written  language,  would  he  a  fatal 
urs;  Ho-nau-  blemish,  ahall  1m  accounted  for;  and 
variations  can  much  more  difficult  lo  iscertain  the  oa- 
'  relative  pro-  ture  of  the  aubstiLule  in  an  unwritten 

language, 
presents  itself.         The   origin  of  the  dual  number  baa 

rhe  nature  of  been  adverted  to.    In  the  active  voice  of 

ne  of  the  first  Iroquois  verbs,  the  daal  number  is  well 

id  there  could  distinguished ;  but  in  the  paaxive  voicet 

ression  of  ac-  the  dual  and  the  plural  ere  the  aaoie. 

primitive  Ian-  The  preacnce  of   this  number  is  iudica* 

•X  the  verb  is  tive  of  the  intricate  nature  of  their  con- 

immarians  as-  jugationa. 

le  ten-1'3  and        Toconvey  a  distinct  notion  of  the  mu- 

10  morn  easily  tationa  through  which  an  Iroquois  verb 

,  than  hy  con-  pa.'ises  in  its  conjugation,  and  to  furnish 

ilract  aubstan-  tliose  who  are  curious  as  lin^ista,  w^th 

eBsive  verb,  /  a  epecimen  for  comparison  with  the  con- 

o,  will,  irouU,  jugations  of  other  laaguages,  one  of  their 

of  which  are  verba  is  subjoined.     Its  great  regularity, 

on  of  an  Eng-  oven  hannony,  of  inflection,  conveys  a 

lembcrcd  that  favorable  impression  of  the  structure  of 

■  but  three  va-  the  language ;  but  it  does  not,  nor  would 

pressed,  pros-  it  bo  expected  to  possess  ttie  elegance 

1  completed  by  and  benuiy  of  the  Ureck,  or  the  t^rity 
d;  while  the.  and  aolidity  of  the  Latin  conjugationa. 

e  Seneca  Dialect,  ike  Conjugation  of  the  Krb  Ge- 
jaao. — a  as  in  art. 

Active  Voice. 
LiDiCATivE  Mood. 
ent  Tenae. — Shoot,  or  am  thooting. 

Daal  Plwoi. 

1.  Och-ne-yiise  1.  Ah-gwi-yase 

2.  Sne-yiae  il.  Swi-yase 
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Singular. 

1.  Ge-yise-qua 

2.  Se-yise-qua 

3.  Ha^yase-qoa 


1.  Ab-ge-ya-go 
3.  Sa-ya-go 
3.  Ho-ya-go 


1.  Che-wa-ge-ya-go 
3.  Che-6a.ja-go 
3.  Che-o-ya^. 


1.  Eb-ge-yake 
9.  Se-yake-heh 
3.  Ha-yake-heh 


XeHer*  om  ike  Iroqmii. 

Imperfect — Did  thoot,  or  was  ikoUing, 

Dual,  Plural. 


[May, 


1.  Ne-yase-qua 

2.  Sne-yase-qua 

3.  Ne-yase-qua 


1.  Dwa-yase-qua 

2.  Swi^yisc-qua 
2.  Ha-ne-ya8e-qua 


Perfect — Shot,  have  shot,  or  did  shoot, 

].  Unc-ne-ya-go  1.  Ung-gwa-ya^ 


2.  Sne-ya-^ 

3.  Uo-ne-ya-go 

Pluperfect — Had  shot. 

1.  Che-unk-ne-ya-go 

2.  Che-Boe-ya-go 

3.  Cbe^nelyi^ 


2.  Swa-ya-go 

3.  H(Mie-ya-go 


1.  Che-yung-gwa-ya-go 

2.  Che-6wa-ya-go 

3.  Che-o-ne-ya-go 


Fature. — Shall,  or  will  shoot. 


1.  Och-ne-yako-heh 

2.  Eb-sne-yake 

3.  Eb-ne-yake 


1.  Eb-ya.gwa-3rake 

2.  Eb-8wa*yake 

3.  £b-ne-yake 


SuBJUKcnvE  Mood. 
Present  Tense. — May,  or  can  shoot. 
1.  Eb-ge-yake-ge-seb  1.  Eh-ne-yake-ge-seb  1.  Eb-dwa-yake-ge-seb 


2.  Eb-se-yake-ge-seb 

3.  Ha-o-yake-ge-seb 


2.  Eb-sne-yake-ge-seh 

3.  Eh-ne-yake-ge-«eb 


2.  Eb-BWa-yake-ge-seb 

3.  Eb-ne-yake-ge-eeb 


1.  Ab-^;e-yake 

2.  Ab-se-yake 

3.  Ab-ab-yake 


Imperfect — Might,  could,  or  would  shoot. 

1.  I-ne-yake 

2.  I-sne-yake 

3.  Ab-ne-yake 


1.  I-dwa-yake 

2.  I-swa-yake 

3.  Abmn-ne-yake 


Perfect — Bday  have  shot. 
1.  Ab-wa-ge-ya-go^seb    1.  Ab-yunk-ne-ya-go^^b^'  Ab-jrung-gwa-ya-go- 


-  ^^ 

2.  I-sa-ya-go-ge-seb 

3.  Ab-o-ya-go-ge-seb 


ge-seb 

2.  I  sne-ya-go-ge-seb  2.  I-swa-ya-go-ge-seh 

3.  Ab-o-nc-ya-go-ge-eeb       3.  Ah-o-ne-ya-go-ge-eeb 


1.  Ab-wa-ge-ya-go 

2.  I-sa-ya-go 

3.  Ab-o-ya-go 


Pluperfect  wanting. 

Fotnre. — Shall  have  shot. 

1.  Ah-yunk-ne-ya-go 

2.  I-ene-ya-go 

3.  Ah-o-ne-ya-go 


1.  Ab-yunjf-gna-ya-go 

2.  I-swa-ya-go 

3.  Ab-o-ne-ya-go. 


Imferattve  Mood. 

2.  Je-yike.  Shoot  thou.       2.  Sne-yake.  Shoot  ye  (wo.  2.  Swa-yake.  Shoot  ye. 
8.  Ha-yake.  Let  him  shoot.  3.  Ne-yake.  Let  than  twod,  Ha*ne-yake.    Let    thtm 

shoot.  shoot. 
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Singular, 

1.  Ung-ge-ya-go 
i.  A-«i-y»-go 
3.  Uo-wa-ya-go 


1.  Ung-ge-ya-go-no 

j.  Sa-ya-co-oo 

3.  Ho-wi£-ya*go-no 


iBFDnnvs  Mood  wahtixo. 
Participles  wabtihg. 

Passive     Voice. 

Indicative  Mood.  , 
Present  Tense. — Am  ahoL 

Plwrai. 

1.  Unc-ke-ya-go 

2.  A-che-ya-go 

3.  Ho-wen-ne-ya-go 

DuaL — Same  as  Plural. 

Imperfect — Was  shot 

1.  Unc-ke-ya^go-DO 

2.  A-che-ya^-goHBo 

3.  O-wen-ne-yapgo-no 


Perfect — Have  been  shot. — Same  as  Imperfect. 


1.  Eh.3ning-ge-yake 

2.  £h-ya-t$a-yake 

3.  A-oo-wuh-yake 


Pluperfect  wanting. 

Future. — ShaH,  or  vnli  be  shot, 

1.  Eh-yunk-ke-yake 

2.  Eh-ya-che-yake 

3.  A-on-wen-ne-yake 


SuBJuncnvE  Mood. 
Present  Tense. — May  be  shot. 

1.  Eh-yimg-ge-yako-ge-6ch  I.  Eh-yunk-ke-yake-ge-seh 

i.  Eb-jMa^yaJce-ge-seh  2.  Eh-ya-cbe-yake-ge-seh 

X  A-o-wub-yake-ge^h  3.  A-o-wen-ne-yake-ge-sch 

Imperfect  wanting. 

Perfect — May  have  been  shot. 

1.  Ah-yung-ge-yi-gon-no-gc-sch  1.  Ah-yunk-ko-ya-gon-no-ge-seh 

i.  Alj-yMa-ya-gon-no-^^e-seh  2.  Ah-ya-che-ya-gonno-gc-seh 

3.  Ah-o-wnb-ya-gwi-no-ge^h  3.  Ah-o-wen-ne-ya-go-no-ge-seh 

Pluperfect — Jffg*/,  could,  KwiW,  or  should  hme  been  shot. 

1.  Ab-ynng-ge-ya-go-no-na-geh  I.  Ah-yunk-ke-ya-go-no-na-areh 

2.  Ah.ya-S.yapgo^lo-n»-geh  2.  Ah-ya-che-ya-go-no-na-geh 
J.  Ah-o-wnh-ya-go-no-na-geh  3.  Ah-o-wen-ne-ya-no-na-geh 

Potnre. — Sla//  have  been  shot. 

1.  Ab-ynnff-ge-ya-go-no  1.  Ah-yunk-Jcc-ya-go-no 

2.  Ab-y^^yi-go-no  2.  Ah-ya-che-ya^go-no 

3.  AlFO-wab-ya-go4K>  8.  Alw>-wen-n©-ya-go-no 
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Imperative  Mood. 

3.  A-sa-yake.  Be  thou  shot,  2.  A-che-yake.  Be  ye  «^. 

3.  Uo-wuh-yake.  Lh  him  be  $hoL  3.  Uo-wen-ne-yake.  Let  them  he  shot. 


Ikfikitive  Mood  waxtikg. 


Participles  wahtdcg.  i| 

,  * 

It  has  been  laid  down  as  a  maxim,  that  verbs  in  primitive  tongnes  originally  took  (^ 
*^  the  more  simple  any  language  is,  in  its  the  imperaonal  fonn ;  for  the  reason  that            :| 
composition,  the  more  complex  it  must  be  such  a  verb  expresses  in  it£eif  an  entire  ^ 
in  its  declensions  and  conjugations ;  and,  event,  while  the  division  of  the  evenlt  in-  ^ 
on  the  contrary,  the  more  simple  it  is  in  to  subject  and  attribute,  involves  tome  || 
its    declensions    and    conju^tioiis,  the  nice  metaphysical  distinctions.  % 
more  complex  it  must  be  in  its  compoei-        Before  closing  upon  this  subject,  it  will  i^ 
tion."*    The  position  is  thus  illustrated :  be  necessary  to  advert  to  some  of  the  pe-  i^ 
When  two  people,  by  uniting,  or  other-  culiarities  of  the  lan£ruage.    In  the  firal  ,] 
wise,  blend  their  langubges,  the  union  place  it  has  no  hibials,  and  consequentlv  :, 
alwajTs  simpliiies  the  structure  of  the  re-  the  Iroquois  in  speaking  never  touch  ^^ 
suiting  language,  while  it  introduces  a  their  lips  together.     This  fact  may  be  .^ 
greater   complexity  into  its    materials,  employed  as  a  test  in  the  pronunciation  ;, 
The  Greek,  which  is  uncompounded,  and  of  their  words  and  names.  -y 
is  said  to  have  but  three  hundred  primi-        Their  language  possesses  the  numer-  ^ 
tives,  is  extremely  intricate  in  its  conju-  als,  firstly,  secondly,  thirdly,  6lc,  ;    also             ^ 
gatiouB.    On  the  other  hand  the  Latin,  the  numbers  one,  two,  three,  ascending 
which  is  a  compound  of  Greek  and  Tus-  to  about  one  hundred.    For  sums  above 
can,  laid  aside  the  Middle  Voice,  and  the  this  their  mode  of  enumeration  was  de- 
Optative  Mood,  which  are  peculiar  to  the  fective,   as    mathematical    computation 
Greek  ;  and  also  the  dual  number.    This  ceased  and  some  descriptive  term  was  , 
simplified  it  conjugations.    In  its  declen-  substituted  in  its  place, 
sions,  the  Latin,  uthou^h  it  has  an  addi-        The  voices  of  the  Hod^nosaunee  are 
tional  case  in  the  ablative,  is  yet  much  powerful,  and  capable  of  reaching  a  high 
more  simple  than  the  Greek,  as  it  has  shrill  key.    The  natural  pitch  in  conver- 
Do  contract  nouns.    The  English,  which  sation  is  considerably  above  that  in  our 
is  a  mixture  of  several  languages,  is  more  language;  while  in  sounding  the  war- 
simple    thui  either  in    its  oeclensions,  whoop  they  reach  a  key  entirely  above 
which  are  made  by  the  aid  of  prepositions  the  capacity  of  the  English  voice.     Their 
alone;  and  in  its  conjugations,  which  are  women  in  conversation  frequently  raise 
made  by  the  aid  of  other  verbs.     With  their  voices  an  octave  above  the  ordinary 
this  general  principle  in  mind,  the  regu-  pitch,  by  a  natural  transition,  and  sus- 
larity,  fullness,  and  intricacy  of  the  Dtv  tain  a  conversation  upon  a  tone  to  which 
quois  conjugations  are  not  particularly  the  English  voice  could  not  be  elcvat^ 
remarkable.       Its  primitive    words  are  and  retain  a  distinct  articulation.      Not 
doubtless  very  few,  and  their  language  the  least  singular  fact  is  the  clear  musi- 
has  been  formed  out  of  them  by  a  com-  cal  tone  of  their  voices  upon  this  elcTat- 
plex  system  of  combinations.  cd  key. 

The  language  of  the  Hod^nosaunee        In  verbal  languages  the  words  appear 

has  tlie  subhtanlive  or  neuter  verb,  E-neh-  to  be  lilemlly  strung  together  in  an  end- 

j[at,  /  am,  although  imperfect  in  some  of  less  chain,  if  the  one  under  inspection 

Its  tenses.    This  verb  is  regarded  by  mav  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  the  cIsl&s. 

philologists  as  extremely  difficult  of  in-  Substantives    are  consolidated,   perhaps 

vention,  as  it  simply  expresses  being,  contracted,  in  the  formation  of  a  new 

Impersonal  verbs,  also,  are  very  numer-  one ;  particles  next  are  suffixed,  either 

oos   in    the    language.      O-guh-do,    it  varying  or  adding  to  the  signification  of 

snows ;   O-na-va-us-do-da.  it  hails ;  Go-  the  compound,  and  the  principles  upon 

Da-u»-do6,  it  thunders.     It  is  supposed  which  these  combinations  are  efiectcd, 

by  those  who  have  inquired  into  the  for-  are  too  much  involved  to  be  Fystematizcd 

mation  of  huignages,  that  most  of  the  or  generalized.    To  illustrate :  Cswe^i- 
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bj  Bufiering  ind  of  tbia  migralion,  thej  have  cntircfj 

dca  of  people  lort ;   but  they   coneider   the  Diuies   of 

iltB — tiCeralVi  places  on  ibis  pxicnded  route,  now  incor- 

Next  bj  add-  poratcd  ia  their  language,  a  not  lesa  cer- 

without  sig-  taiu  indication  of  a  comuion  orisjo  th«n 

td,  convejing  the  aimilBrity  of  their  languagea. 

e,it  gives  the  Many  of  the  names  now  in  use,  of  out 

ndi-gph,  -tht  inineB,  lakes,  and  villages,  are  of  Iro- 

<  mucky  land,  quois   origin,   ind  not  only  Bignificwit, 

name  of  the  but  nBoaliy  descriptive.    The  proDuncia- 

I,  originated.*  tloo  of  some  of  tliem  has  greatly  depart- 

ital;  Gnc-u-  ed  from  the  original,  but  yet  the  words 

at  the  mucty  themselves  have  their  radices  in  the  dia- 

rigiaalcd   the  lecta  of  the  Iroquois ;  thus  Ohio  is  an 

ion,   NuQ-da-  Iroquois  word,  rendered  from  0-hee-yo, 

neanso^eal  thtbeautifvlTiv^.     Genesee  is   derived 

( people  at  tkt  from  Gen-nia-hee-yo,  the  beavliftii  valley. 

la-wBiM>-noh-  Tioga  from  Da-ya-o-geh,  the  plact  tc/ieie 

These  nnnics,  the  river  divides.     To  resu»ciiiite  the  eig- 

!y  descriptive,  nifications  of  these  geographical  names, 

u  well  afl  of  now  rapidly  Riding  into  obscurity,  is  at 

rrt  of  their  lea&t  worthy  of  an  eSbit.    If  the  future 

lignificant.  scholar  in  ascending  Ui  our  poolic  era,  to 

t  of  iheir  mi-  searcli  oul  the  christening  of  the  worlta 

:ripdona  of  lo-  of  nature   by  the   Hodenoeaunee,   shall 

nner  incorpo-  discover  that  the  generation  which  wit- 

Tho  Tuscaro-  nessed  the  final  extinction  of  their  coun* 

n  this  source  cil-lires,   accepted    this  rich    legacy   of 

^n  with  the  names  without  securingthechart  where* 

CO  their  route  by  they  might  be  interpreted,  be  would 

I  to  the  Mia-  have  reason    to  censure  a  negligence 

,)   and     from  which  threw  awny  the   substance,  while 

out  of  which  it  retained  tho  sound — which  apparently 

The  et«  of  received,  because  it  conld  not  decently 

parent  stock,  decline. 


It)  and  at  ihe  ialct  ar 

Gihing  purposri. 

1  lo  !■  ai  ibe  Ihewl  of  ibe  CaDBodaigas  lakr,  (Ua-nun-da-gn  a 

)'B  heta  fablpd  amoDg  ihe  Scuecas  at  ihe  place  of  iheir  oiiKiu. 
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VERSES 

WBITTBV    FOB    ▲    LADT    IB    MAT. 
BT  JOHV  nXIKFOBT  KIDIfXT. 

O  WAHDEB  with  me,  Mary,  where 

The  fields  are  fairest  in  the  day  ; 
And  let  us  breathe  the  blessed  air 
Within  the  woods  so  tuneful  there, 
So  tuneful  with  the  joy  of  May. 

Deep  is  the  azure  of  the  Ay — 
So  clear  and  deep,  as  it  were  given 

To  those  who  look  with  earnest  eye 
To  know  the  purity  of  heaven. 

Yet  will  the  fields  of  blue  confess 
A  brightness  equal  to  their  own ; 

So  pure  and  deep  the  living  dress, 

So  sweet  the  veniant  tenderness 
O'er  these  our  earthly  fields  bestrown. 

It  swells  on  many  a  gentle  mound, 
And  deepens  where  it  finds  the  vale  ; 

Yet  sobers  to  a  darker  ground, 
Where  over  it  the  sludows  tail. 

The  light  is  dwelling  on  the  glass 

Of  many  a  heaven-infolding  stream ; 
And  yet  it  kindles  all  the  grass 
With  dearer  hues,  that  may  surpass 
The  beauty  in  an  angel's  dream. 

And  flowers  are  sparkling  underneath, 
And  nod  within  the  dimmer  wood ; 

A  holier  air  than  flowerets  breathe 
Earth  will  not  furnish  if  she  could. 

All  night  the  stars  look  down,  to  lend 

Their  love,  to  watch  the  sleeping  flowers ; 

And  beauty  throueh  the  gloom  they  send, 
And  life  upon  the  dewy  showers. 

All  day  the  flowers  look  up,  and  lend 
Fragrance  and  beauty  to  the  air ; 

And  thus  their  meed  of  love  thev  send 
Up  to  the  heavenly  children  there. 

O,  there  are  white  anemone. 

And  violets,  in  sun  and  shade ; 
And  other  ones,  as  fair  to  see, 

Their  odorous  Eden-ground  have  made. 

And  on  the  brancbea  &r  and  near, 
Are  birds  to  bless  the  forest  haunt ; 

And  notes,  that  strike  upon  the  ear 
Like  tones  of  silver  bells,  they  channt 
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Delight  18  everywhere  Bupreme, 

As  though,  lieneath  sach  holy  skies, 
The  worla  were  striving  now  to  seem. 

As  much  as  may,  like  Paradise. 

The  clouds  that  lie  upon  the  breast 
Of  Heaven,  and  cannot  speak  their  bliss, 

Send  forth  the  soft  winds  from  their  rest. 
That  Earth  the  story  may  not  miss. 

And  the  glad  meadows  and  the  trees 

Whisper  a  universal  word  ; 
And  living  things  mount  on  the  breeze, 
Warble  within  tne  upper  seas — 

The  tale  up  in  the  sky  is  heard. 

O !  one  must  feel  who  looketh  here, 

His  heart  to  sicken  soon  with  love ; 
'Tis  but  a  wandering  day,  I  fear, 

Lost  from  the  ble^ed  chiys  above. 

O  Mary,  if  the  heart  will  feel 

The  joy  of  all  without  its  room ; 
Our  bliss  we  never  can  conceal ; 
But  must,  as  do  the  birds,  reveal 
The  light  which  doth  within  us  steal 

Upon,  and  chase  away  our  gloom. 

And  music  must  be  felt  within— 

Will  find  in  words  its  proper  vent, 
If,  in  this  world  of  stain  and  sin, 

To  kindred  heaits  we  may  be  sent 

Now,  I  am  grateful,  can  I  be 

A  priest  to  minister  between 
That  hue  of  heaven  which  now  I  tee 
Upon  the  |prass,  and  on  the  tree. 

And  which  may  in  the  heait  be  seen. 

And  when  I  wander  &r  away, 
And  joys  unknown,  and  pains  onknown. 

Shall  come  to  teach  me  what  to  pray ; 

No  little  bliss  'twill  be  to  say, 

That  other  spirits  love  the  May 
A  something  more,  for  this  mine  own. 

O,  I  see  a  willow  waving 

O'er  a  stream  so  tenderly. 
Lovingly  that  stream  is  laving 

In  return  that  loving  troe ! 

I  behold  the  mountains  sleeoing 

All  between  the  earth  ana  sli^. 
What  is  this  7 — ^And  am  I  weeping  t 

Yes,  a  tear  is  in  my  eye ! 

For  I  know  the  might  and  madness 

Of  the  thundering  waterfidls : 
That  a  voice  without  a  sadness 
In  a  ceaseless  impture  calls. 
y^^wo.  ▼.  31 
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And  whtt  are  these  ?  O  Mary,  in  dmt  willow, 
And  in  the  mountains  sleeping  in  the  sky, 

Are  niystic  dreams  that  haunt  my  nightly  pillow. 
And  dry,  and  make  the  tear  within  my  eye ! 

They  float  like  twilight  clouds,  in  crimson  glory, 

In  hushed  imagination's  golden  air ! 
The  heavenly  phantoms  of  the  blessed  story 

The  wondirons  Past  doth  in  its  bosom  bear. 

Dear  memories !  and  dearer  hopes !  O,  they 

Do  make  my  spirit  cling  to  what  I  see ; 
Yet  I  should  sicken  at  the  beauteous  May, 

Were  there  no  loving  eye  to  look  with  me. 

O  Mary,  all  that  now  we  see  and  feel 

Will  brightly  linger  for  the  inner  eye ; 
Will  live  in  many  a  glorious  shape  to  steal 

Upon  the  soul,  to  bless,  to  beautify ! 

Then  let  as  drink  the  rapture  of  the  mom, 

And  be  of  all  its  loveliness  aware. 
Sensations  sweet  as  life  are  yet  unborn. 

That  will  not  slumber  on  a  day  so  fair. 

One  closing  word — this  bloom  of  all  the  earth. 
Ere  bng,  must  die  before  the  winter's  breath. 

As  surely  too,  the  bloom  that  hath  its  birth 
Within  the  heart,  will  one  day  reach  its  deadi. 

But  ere  the  beauty  all  shall  go — 

A  withered  wreath  for  winter  made— 
O,  well  I  know,  some  shower  of  snow 
Shall  whiten  all  the  air  below, 

And  every  hue  of  earth  shall  fade. 
And  then  shall  seem  the  fields  and  skies 
Pure  as  a  lamb  for  sacrifice ! 

And  ere  our  master.  Death,  shall  call, 
May  some  wide  shower  of  grace  be  given, 

Upon  onr  earthly  hearts  to  faU, 
And  make  them  white,  and  fit  for  heaven ! 


A    NIGHT    ON    A    RAILWAY    IN    OLD    ENGLAND. 

Br  FRED  PETER9. 

**'  Thomas,  bring  me  my  bill,  and  call  a  in  England  is  not  exactly  the  sort  of  month 

cab  for  the  Eastern  Counties*  Station !"  characterized  by  the  almanacs  as  ^dry  ;** 

^  Yez  zir !"  but  from  its  introduction  to  its  departure 

I  was  at  Morley's,  and  it  was  the  1st  is  unchangeably  damp,  drizzly,  foggy, 

of  November,  184-.    Every  one  may  not  thick,  muggy,  murky,  rainy.  Be  assured 

know  that  ^  Morley^s,  Trafalgar  Square,"  then  that  Oiis  November  was  the  very 

is  one  of  the  most  frequented  notels  in  the  rainiest  of  the  rei^  of  Victoria ;  and  bear 

great  metropolis,  both  on  account  of  its  it  the  rather  in  mind,  as  it  was  this  pecn- 

verr  fiivorable  situation  in  the  West  End,  liaritv  of  the  month  that  put  roe  in  the 

ana  for  numerous  other  advantages.  Every  position  to  be  n?lated. 

one  must  know,  I  suppose,  thatliovember  Dinner  was  jost  fully  achieved,  and  the 
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iritb  a  hjrpocriti'  guard  had  rung  the  last  bell,  aad  -the 

<B  of  port,  I  pro-  coruet  i  piilon  luid  Bounded  the  first  note 

iportatioDonmy-  of  "  Sweet  Jenny  JonsB,"  as  this  giontle- 

nviA  recollection  man  was  nnceremoniouelj  pushed  iuto  a 

iCal  dJBcnaeion  OD  firBt-^Iaae  carriage, 
of  dJBgQBt  expe-         The  firat  operatian  when  thus  situated 

edtoNewSonth  is  to  bang  up  jour  hat;  the  secimd,  to 

OTQpelled  to  rush  adjust  your  cap  and  shawl,  (never  travel 

lortinto  an  Eng-  in  England  without  a  shawl ;)   the  third, 

the  perils  of  the  to  compose  yourself  to  steep  with  all  coo- 

Counties'  Rail-  venient  diepatch.     First  and  second  were 

completed  with   wondrous   celerity,  the 

if  Norwich,  my  maximum  of  speed  jnst  attained  being,aB 

at  that  time  dis-  is  usoal,  extended  to  all  movements  im- 

milca  of  these  mediately  socceeding',  thongh  the  same 

Bf  better"  (i.  r,  necessity  no  longer  existed.      The  whirl 

hours  of  supple-  and  flurry  from  which  I  had  emerged,  and 

liere  was  butane  the   dense   fog   that   filled  the  compart- 

le  only  hoar  at  ment — cage  it  ought  to  be   called — in 

e  metropolis  waa  which  I  was  "  located,"  made  me  strange- 

which  you  could  ly  unaware  of  the  presence  of  a  fair  com- 

-unloss  the  train  panion  till  just  dropping  into  the  tertiary 

iroke  down;   in  railway  state.     A  cough  was  the  flnt  in* 

might  be  a  little  timatioD  of  this  fact,  occasioned,  no  doubt, 

gh  direct!"  end  by  the  impertinent  intrusion  of  this  fog 

lopted,  each  par-  upon  her  delicate  lungs. 
seemed  to  stand         Now  be  assured,  rMder,  even  though 

of  disagreeable-  Fred  Peters  himeelfaaysit,  thathissbaro 

trumpeter's  first  of  modesty  is  inconveniently  large.     But 

r  Jones,"  as  the  this  gtum-virtue  was  not  brought  lo  a  full 

the  dismal  inside  test  till  he  became  conscious  of  words  ad- 

fellow-Bufierera,  dressed  to  him.   Had  we  been  in  any  place 

itless  snore,  and  whence  eidt  was  possible,  I  ahoutd  doubt- 

a,  to  the  setting-  less  have  sanntered,  or  perhaps  fairly  ran, 

Norwich,  where  away.     But  a  coward  in  ■  corner  will 

routd  be  three-  sometimes  fight  like  a  true  man  ;  so  did 

"  Coachee"  and  I  make  not  merely  a  bold  stand  but  a  posi- 

complexiona  of  live  advance,  changing  my  seat  for  one 

'e  anopportunity  immediately  opposite  the  lady. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  madam ;  did  yon 

nas,  as  he  depo>  speak  1 

narrow  scrap  of       "I  merely  wished  to  know,  dr,  if  you 

o  contain  an  ac-  were  acquainted  with  the  times  uid  dis- 

ek's  proceedings  tancea  on  this  line." 
B  door;  Inggage        "Tbe  times  of  the  B.  C.  R.  no  man 

knoweth~-no,nottbediTector8theinaelvee. 

ise  hints,  the  shot  The  distances  I  know  something  of,  but 

3a  of  Hr.  Fred  not  too  much.     Being  indeed  a  foreign- 

within  the  vehi-  er" 

r  at  a  rate  per-       "  What !    are  you   not  an  Engliih- 

ering  he  had  but  man?" 

>  npon  ;   and  the         "  The  next  thing  to  it,  madam,  (this  is 

Square  to  Shore-  always  the  proper  *  business'  on  such  oc- 

ithin  the  allotted  ens  ion  a,  for  John  Bull  is  really  proud  of 

our  people  call  the  relationship  at  heart,  though  lie  often 

ites  and  a  half  to  affects  lo  be  ashamed  of  it  in  publicj  an 

1,  procure  ticket,  American." 

deposit  self  and        Now,  though  Fred  Peters  ia  not  the 

"  Dreadnought"  man  ever  to  deny  his  country,  and  has 

ring  title  of  our  oHea  taken  up  the  cudgels  manfully  in 

ka  scream,  the  ber  defence,  even  when  he  bad  to  wage 
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a  doaUe  war— against  ber  deiiiinere  and  soon  be  ritthig  next  to  a  kdj  bat  one  step 

his  own  conscience— stiU,  at  that  moment  removed  from  an  acqoaintance.     The 

an  nnaccoaniable  feelioj^  took  possession  disclosore  of  coarse  enabled  me  to  intro- 

of  him,  making  him  wish  to  be  of  any  dace  myself  to  the  fiur  ooo.    Several  in- 

country  his/rZ^otMraveller  ( Query.  Is  this  cidents  of  her  fri^id's  visit,  equally  fami- 

a  proper  term  to  aoply  to  a  buly  7  Idoabt  liar  to  both,  were  related ;  and  oar  con- 

it)  woold  prefer.    Narrowly  did  he  watch  versation  soon  became  as  intimate  as  if 

those  brilliant  black  eyes  which  seemed  we  had  known  each  other  for  years, 

to  express  fifty  shades  of  opinion  upon  the  ^'You  may,  perhaps,  have  heard  her 

subject  in  as  many  seconds ;  and  many  speak   of  bier  friend,  Miss  Andrews  ? 

and  deep  were  his  mental  objurgations  of  and"— here  I  could  diirtiDguish  a  smile — 

the  flickering,  lazy  lamp  that  pretended  ^  she  has  never  yet  had  authority  to  give 

to  illuminate  the  carriage.    His  feelings,  her  any  other  appellation." 

however,  were  soon  relieved.  This  was  said  with  the  greatest  appa- 

*'  I  have  always  felt  a  deep  interest  in  rent  nanchalanu,  but  it  is  a  settled  point 

that  great  country,  and  an  anxious  desire  in  man*s  belief  that  woman  at  thirty  is  as 

to  visit  it    In  truth,  I  have  a  propensity  sure  to  regret  the  necessity  of  being  ad- 

for  travel.    The  continent  is  absolutely  duced  as  a  spinster,  as  she  is  at  double 

worn  out  to  me ;  I  am  no  stranger  to  the  the  age  to  aeny  that  any  difficulty  ever 

Holy  Liand,  and  have  passed  six  months  exist^  in  the  way  of  relieving  herself 

in  India.^  from  that  necessity.    Possibly  the  Trans- 

^  And  yet,  madam,  with  all  the  variety  aUantic  would  rashlv  have  given  Miss  A. 

that  these  scenes  have  presented  to  you,  reason  to  believe  that  she  might  soon 

America  would  furnish  more  novelty  than  have  it  in  her  power  to  p^rant  the  authority 

any  you  have  mentioned,  not  even  ex-  hitherto  withheld,  but  the  shout  of  a  dozen 

cepting  the  last.''  leather-lunged  porters  yelling  the  name 

An  opportunity  was  here  offered,  and  of  the  station  again  interrupt  him. 

promptly  seized,  of  enlarging  upon  the  ^  Guard !  guard !"  shouted  I  from  the 

oeauty  and  grandeur  of  our  scenery,  window,  ^  wMt  station  ?" 

which  involved  startling  statements  of  "  Ro^den !"  yelled  the  guard  in  return, 

the  circumference  of  kkes,  length  of  estimating  Mr.  Peters*  distance  at  half  a 

rivers,  heights  of  mountains,  and  depth  mile  at  tl^  very  least 

of  caves— all  given  with  that  American  **  Then,  Miss  Andrews,  unless  I  have 

warmth  of  color  which  never  errs  on  the  forgotten  the  relative  position  of  Brox- 

side  of  diminution ;  and  as  my  confidence  bourne,  it  is  the  station  just  behind,  and 

increased,  hikes,  rivers,  mountains,  cata-  this  train  doesn't  stop  there,  it  appears." 

racts  and  caves  increased  also,  till  thev  ^Oh,  dear!  what  shall  I  do,  Mr.  Peters? 

would  have  done  honor  to  fairy  land,  what  shall  I  do  7  where  can  I  go  7  this 

when  I  was  interrupted  by  the  stoppage  is  too  bad  !"  and  the  charmer  gave  vent 

of  the  train.  to  her  feelings  by  the  appropriate  quan- 

"  Is  this  Broxboume  7"  tity  of  tears. 

"  No,  madam ;  Waltham."  Had  1  allowed  my  self-possession  to 

**  Broxboume  is  my  point  of  destination,  leave  me  for  a  moment,  it  would  only 

I  am  going  to  visit  a  charming  family,  have  rendered   oor  awkward    eituatioa 

whom  I  have  not  seen  since  my  last  re-  still  more  awkward.    ^  Tiio  sooner  you 

turn  from  the  continent      The  eldest  get  out  the  better,"  said  J,  as  quietly  as 

daughter,  my  schoolmate  and  intimate  pos:)ible,  and  suiting  the  action  to  the 

friend,  crossed  the  Atlantic  some  years  word,  I  made  preparation  for  her  removal 

am),  and  spent  a  vear  in  your  country,  by  handing  out  to  the  porter  bor ''  incon- 

I  nave  often  heard  her  speak  of  Bishop  veniences,    consisting  of  two  small  ban- 

M ,  whom  yon  doubtless  know  by  re-  dies  and  one  large  one,  a  uKxlerately 

putation  at  least  ?"  sized  portmanteau  and  a  sometliing  of 

*'  Not  only  by  reputation,  but  person-  pyramidal  shape  tied  up  in  a  cambric 

ally."  handkerchief;  everything,  in  short,  that 

**  Miss  Carleton — that  Mras  her  name,  a  lady  could  require,  ex^pl  an  umbrella, 

then — was  the  guest  of  a  clergyman  in  Now,  this  happened  to  be  the  precise 

New  York — Dr.  Peters.**  article  most  wanted  in  our  present  situa* 

Neither  more  nor  less  than  the  govern-  tion.    Fortunately,  I  knew  enough  of 

or !    Little  did  I  think  when  I  started  on  the  English  climate  to  be  provided  with 

my  dreary  way  in  a  strange  land,  un-  an  ample  one.    Knowing,  also,  the  acca* 

knowing  and  unknown,  that  I  should  so  rate  punctuality  of  English  railways,  I 
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re  extending  my  cln4[,  and  peifcmned  bia  fanctioni  in  akii 

ewa,  to  ssk  the  of  polpit,  well  described  by  the  tann,  be 

uld  be  sofficient  did  not  wait  to  bo  addmsed,  but  directi 

•ny  her  to  the  porter  Bill  "  to  ffo  to  BonireHafiieirBai 

bring  nlialeverhe  could  get."     This  a 

"  replied  Guard,  thoriutive  order,  backed  By  a  half-cro'B 

for   ee  to  hnrry  from  myself,  made  Bill  sufficiently  nir 

ble.   Meantime  Miaa  Andrews  had  bnaii 

all  right  T    Did  herself  with  her  "  inconveniences,"  a«ce 

nckages  ?  Hold  taining  the  integrity  of  the  myaterioi 

ore  this  way,  if  cambnc-enveloped  object,  (it  proved  to  I 

Hiss    Andrews  a  mirror,)  taming  the  bundles  carefull 

ring  her  compo-  over,  and  examining  each  in  search  < 

iteji  with  which  damage  by  crush  or  min ;  while  her  pn 

tation-house  any  tector  had  opened  a  CTOn-examination  i 

I,  ahe  most  have  Mr.  Griswold  touching  his  proper  coun 

y  mood.     As  we  of  procedure  to  obtan  vengeance  nn  tl; 

ihe  ponring  ont  offending   guard.     In   these    agreeabi 

sstationB  of  gra<  amueementa  half-an-hour   or   more  wi 

eyea  with  more  spent,  and  an  old-fashioned  comer  cloc 

ung    gentleman  droned  out  its  dismal  note  of  passing  timi 

0  indulge  in  on  Ting!  ling!  ting!  was  solemnly  repea 
ly  occasions,  the  ed  eleven  times,  dnring  which   we  a 

his  cap.  maintained  a  profonnd  silence,  as  if  fo 

lowing  each  stroke  with  a  correapondin 

never  mind  me.  mental    enumeration.      Hardly    had    . 

for  Broxbonme.  ceased,  when  Bill  announced  hie  retun 

;"  and  off  bolted  much  in  the  fashion  of  a  Newfoundlan 

;foTm,  where  he  dog  after  a  swim,   by  shaking  himeel 

Gtdiscemingthe  most  vigoroasly. 

arly  a  mile  off,  " Waal,Idoan'tknow,ma'am,"Baidh( 

e  minute  before,  addreasing  Miss  Andrews  with  a  broa 

Fmleft!  Lug-  grin,  protnbly  intended  for  a  smile.    " 

Con-found  that  doan't  know  'ow  it  may  anit  yon,  but 

:il  write  to  the  never  seed  such  a  nai^t    Aye,  but  i 

nd  then  a  few  do  pour." 

ling  back  upon  "There's  no  use  of  complaining.  Bill 

'  associate,  con-  If  you  have  any  coats  or  cloaks  here  w 

pleasure  of  be-  may  make  the  ladylolerably  comfortable 

er  transportation  Is  the  coaah  a  close  one,  BillT" 

□d  proIeEted  that  "  Close  ?  ba  !  ha  !  na,  there  beant  a 

1  felt  any  aecu-  top  to  it  at  all.  It  be  a  hopen  wagon 
I  should  be  the  ha  I  ha  !  But  I  ha'  got  coat  and  clcel 
le  world.  This  booth  at  yer  aarvice,  air,"  and  Bill  pro 
Tinch  sentiment  ceeded  to  a  closet  containing  quite  a  c<d 
expected  from  a  lection  of  curious  relics. 

^rey  skull-cap,  I  "  What  a  positicHi,  to  be  sure  I"  sail 

le  exigencies  of  Miss  A.,  half  aloud,  aa  if  juat  awakenin| 

to  an  awful  sense  of  its  singularity  ;  "  b 

3  a  carriage  as  come  to  a  friend's  honsetbat  has  not  seei 

me  for  two  years,  with  a  gentleman  of  t 

there  beant  so  few  honrs  acquaintance,  at  midnight,  ii 

I  mile."  an  open  farm-carL  But  really,  Mr.  Peters 

mile.     The  lady  I  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  say  a  won 

IV."  abont  my  own  riiare  of  the  pr^camenl 

hinknot.  There  when  you   exhibit   such   calm  resigna 

the   'oQse,   and  tjon." 

but  that  bench ;  "  Ahem  !  Will  you  try  on  this  coal 

'  Grizzled  in  t'  Miss  Andrews  ?"  and  with  moat  tailorl] 

t"  precision  I  fitted  on  her  the  porter's  coat 

GriswoIdT)  who  a  bloe-grey,  with  red  standing  collar  am 

Bcc  of  station-  cnfi,  Dot  quU*  new,  but  sofficieiitl; 
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capacious  to  envelope  her  figure  com-  stauces,  above   all  in   other  company, 

pletely.  would   have   been  promptly  denounced 

^  Now,  sir,  here  be  cloak,"  said  Bill,  as  a  nuisance, 

producing  a  venerable  tartan  plaid,  which  '*  There's  the  house !"  suddenly  cried 

was  adjusted  by  means  of  a  ponderous  Miss  Andrews,  who  had  been  closely 

brass  chain  and  hook,  supported  at  either  scanning  each  dwelling,  as  we   jolted 

end  by  a  particularly  fierce  looking  phy-  through  the  main  avenue  of  Broxboume. 

sioffnomy  of  England's  majestic  hon ;  a  Accordingly  Bill  was  ordered  to  **  bring 

fashionable  ornament  of  the  last  century,  up"  at  the  designated  dwelling  and  in- 

^  Come,  Bill,  is  all  ready  ?"  structed  as  to  the  requisite  amount  of 

^  All  raight,  sir,"  replied  Bill,  speaking  noise  to  be  made  at  the  door  thereof.    A 

as  if  convinced  that  he  had  never  been  rapid  aoplication  of   his  knuckles  and 

surrounded  with  such  a  concatenation  heels,  administered  with  satisfactory  vig- 

of  circumstances  all  as  wrong  as  possi-  or  and  accompanied  with  some  rather 

ble ;  "  but  if  I  ad  ma  way,  sir,  Fd  ave  it  unceremonious    remarks,  brought    out 

further  from  midnight,  a  spring  or  two  to  from  the  window  a  night-cap  wiUi  an  old 

cart,  and  a  drop  or  so  less  rain.   Wy  it's  withered  face  inside  of  it  ana  a  very  shrill 

enough  to  draawn  one's  sperits.    Stop  a  and  shrewish  voice  inside  of  that 

bit  tifi  I  get  a  bench  loike,  as  t'  lass  maun  '^  Noo  then,  lad,  who  sent  'ee  here  to 

claumb  summut  o'  two  stories  to  top  o'  knock  my  door  in  7    Go  away  or  I'll 

cart."  scritch  murder." 

*'  That's  right,  my  msn,"  said  I,  warm-  Bill  deigned  not  to  reply  till  he  had 

ing  gradually  into  making  the  best  of  a  finished   the    stave  he  was  whistling. 

\mm  bargain;  and  by  dint  of  some  mus-  After  a  scientific  twirl  at  the  close  he 

cular  exertion  and  kind  encouragement  suddenly  broke  forth :  '*  It's  all  raight, 

added  to  the  help  of  the  bench,  I  was  en-  Mrs.  Carlton — if  s  we— and  a  vera  oon- 

abled  to  get  the  lady  as  comfortably  set^  pleasant  toime  we's  had  of  it" 

tied  as  a  wet  seat  of  scanty  dimensions  for  ^  Get  out !"  interrupted  night-cap,  "  a 

two  with  three  occupants  would  allow,  uratty  time  o'  night  to  raise  such  a  row. 

Fairly  under  way  then  at  half  past  eleven,  Now  young  man,  I  tell  you  you'd  better 

our  company  enjoyed  theprospect  of  mak  -  go  away  a  uietly . " 

ing  the  quiet  vilbige  of  Broxboume  at  an  "*  It's  all  right,"  said  I,  adopting  Bill's  * 

hour  that  would  ^  astonish  the  natives."  nhrase,  ^'  and  I'll  explain  it  in  a  minute, 

Bill,  as  he  could  neither  participate  in  the  Mrs.  Carlton." 

conversation  that  went  on  briskly  under  "  That's  not  my  name,"  rejoined  the 

the  umbrella,  (for  though  the  lady  had  an-  termagant 

nounced  herself  as  still  Miss  Andrews  '^  Oh,  it's  the  house  in  the  next  street!" 

it  must  not  be  understood  that  she  was  exclaimed  Miss  Andrews,  as  the  true 

of  a  taciturn  disposition,)  nor  even  over-  state  of  the  case  flashed  upon  her. 

hear  it,  indulged  in  an  alternation  of  vo-  **  No,  this  isn't  the  house  in  the  next 

cal  and  instrumental  music,  if  the  dis-  street !"  vociferated  the  venerable  Udy — 

tinction  may  be  drawn  between  a  whistle  an  assertion  that  none  of  us  felt  able  to 

and  a  hum.    I  received  with  becoming  contradict — and  forthwith  the    window 

modesty  sundry  compliments  on  the  pro-  was  slammed  down  excitedly, 

verbial  gallantry  of  American  gentlemen;  ^Try  the  next  street,  Mr.  Peters;  I 

and  the  lady  acknowled^  equally  ac-  am  sure  we  shall  not  make  such  another 

ceptable  personal  encominms  with  ima-  un^easant  mistake." 

ffinable  but  invisible  blushes,  and   an-  oo  Bill,  after  fully  explaining  that  if 

dible  titters.    The  lights  of  the  town  we  did  not  succeed  in  finding  Uie  place, 

were  at  length  seen,  when  a  very  serious  the  Black  Bull  was  a  capital  inn  open  at 

question  arose  as  to  the  ability  of  Miss  all  hours,  drove  into  the  next  street  and 

A.  to  recollect  the  locality  of  her  friend's  drew  up  to  a  house  the  very  duplicate  of 

residence,  after  three  years'  absence,  the  the  former. 

unlikelihood  of  which  was  increased  by  I  was  determined  to  apply  myself  this 
a  distinct  remembrance  of  an  unusmu  time.  A  respectable  knock  was  immedi« 
similarity  between  the  two  principal  ately  answered  by  the  appearance  of  an 
streets  ajid  a  general  uniformity  in  the  ancient  and  jolly,  but  for  the  time  solemn, 
style  of  architecture.  But  I  had  now  looking  gentleman, 
arrived  at  the  state  when  one  positively  "  Has  Miss  Andrews  arrived  here,  sir  7" 
enjojTS  difficulties,  and  having  quite  for^  "  No,  sir,  I  am  sorry  to  say  she  has 
gGtten  my  luggage  and  hat,  was  pre-  not,"  and  the  tremulous  tones  of  there- 
pared  to  relish  what  under  otfaiar  cireum-  ply  indicated  an  anxiety  which  pleased 
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na  expected  two  yon  Dane  the  wone  for  jonr  drenchin, 

she  ia  God  only  and  jolting.     Good  night— 

™  yonr  feelings,  *  Wel«.m6i»  ew  .miling. 

di  to  the  cart  Md  "'"''  *^"^''«"  S""  -ff  «'Sl"i>B  ■ " 
1  felt  that  tJie  fsrce  was  over,  am 

ce  had  eomewbat  thanked  my  stars  (wliich  were  juat  ba 

nan'B  recoUectiot)  ginning  to  twinkie  again)  that  the  cleri 

>t.     She,  nothing  of  the  weather   bad   reached   the   Mun 

arty  English  wet  conclusioD.     My  ooJy thoughts  nowwem 

ig  upon  my  ann,  of  a  place   of  rest.     Bill  directed  me  ti 

B  parlor.     There  the  Slack  Bull,  no  great  distance,  fortu 

lid  not  have  been  nately,  and  was  made  happy  with  half  i 

Mra.  C.  and  her  sovereiffs.       Most    reluctantly    did  tbi 

era  sitting  in   a  landlord  crawl  from  his  warm .  sheets 

n?  prepared  to  re-  most  lazily  did   he  unbar  the  ponderoui 

Tlie  matron  and  door,  and  meet  peremptorily  did  he  dis 

iir  soba  as  to  come  claim  any  such  credulity  as  would  alio* 

J  third  one  with  him  to  believe  that  an  individual  arriving 

ile  the  old  gen-  at  his  hostelry  after  midnight  withasknU 

iiing    brows   and  cap  and  without  luggage,  could  have  tb) 

p  a  dark  and  ef-  slightest  affinity  with  the  general  idea  o. 
a   gentlemen.      He   was   positive,   (ant 

a  present  yon  the  what  Engl  iabm  on  ever  was  not?)  thai 

e,    said  I,  with  a  his  judgments  of  chaiacter  were  afwayi 

a  smile.     "  Oh,  correct,  and  in  this  case  categorically  en 

ave  you   been  7"  forced  his  opinion  by  demanding  thre« 

you  ?"  and  while  shillings  in  advance  for  the  guesTs  lodg 

e  profusely  pour-  ing,  &.C.,  adding  a  solemn  prediction  thai 

vith  those  indica-  if  Parliament  did  not  put  a  stop  to  thoM 

h  the  fairer  por-  infernal  railways,  every  county  in  tlu 

3li^htin,Ientered  kingdom   would   be   robbed   by   I«adoi 

jsive  explanation  graduates,  honesty  and  virtue  woubl  be 

eL     Uy  success  found   only  in   the  dictionary,  and  post 

«d  by  tbe  hear^  horses  and  coaches  exiled  to  heaOier 

vho,  approaching  countries.    He  proceeded,  while  drawing 

I :  a  stoup  of  ale,  destined  to  refresh  my  in' 

latest  continental  ner  man,  to  render  thanks  that  bis  eii' 

are  yon  Just  en-  trance  upon  the  stage  of  life  had  occnr 

ce,  with  the  scar-  red  at  so  remote  a  period  as  to  admit  ol 

C^me,  I've  exam*  a  hope  that  bis  exit  would  lake  place  be- 

you  have  to  be  fore  the  fuMllment  of  his  prophetic  decla- 

your  story  ready,  rations. 

'  me !     I  drove  to  I  leil  this  Jeremiah  to  his  gloomy  fore- 

nothing  of  you,  bodlngs  and,  closing  my  door  upon  him, 

id  have  Men  ever  was  soon  lost  la  sleep.     But  my  excited 

a  of  possible  and  brain  seemed  bent  on  revenge  for  having 

d  delays  to  quiet  been  so  long  dishonored  by  the  little  grej 
skull-cap,  and  kept  its  proprietor    run- 

'elers,    have   my  ning   through    the    most    emterrassing 

ram  the  chaise  7"  predicaments  in  aid  of  ladies  fair,  and  per- 

landing  over  the  forming  the  most  astounding  feats  in  the 

iwing  in  a  smile  imaginary  recovery  of  his  tost  hat. 

t  to  forget,  but  to  It  was  not  till  a  very  advanced  hoot 

itself  as  a  stand-  next  morning  that  Fred  Peters  awoke  b) 

1  disclosures.  swallow  a  ha^ty  breakfast,  pay  bis  re- 

as  our  John  says,  specte  at  the  Carleions,  and  resume  Us 

to  bid  you  good  journey  on  the  E.  C.  R.,  having  learned 

f  for  the  pleasure  eometlung  and  lost  something. 

lures,  and  hopes  R^nr !  he  is  still  the  rover  he  was, 

lOTniog  will  find  and  (he  lady  ia  still  "Miss  Andrews." 
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SHAKSPEARE    VERSUS  SAND. 

The  elements  of  human  happiness  are  spised,  scorned,  pitied,  to  be  loved  than 

few,  simple,  and  universal.    We  have  to  be  bated,  to  have  friends,  than  to  be 

bodily  needs  and  spiritual  longings  in  the  friendless,  to  have  a  good  conscience  than 

gratification  of  which  all  enjoyment  con-  to  live  conscious  of  wrong-doin^,  to  be 

sists.    We  want  the  means  of  satisfying  all,  in  short,  that  we  all  would  be  than 

animal  passions  and  desires,  opportunl-  to  be  what  we  would  not. 
ties  for  indulging  our  soul's  sentiments.       The  pictures  of  the  means  of  happi- 

friendly     companionship,     intercourse,  ness  present  themselves  to  be  sure  under 

thought,  a  calm  conscience,  the  attain-  as  many  different  forms  as  there  are  indi- 

mentofour  wishes  or  ambitions.    Every  viduals;  one  wants  this  form,  another 

man  has  more  of  what  he  is,  in  common  that,  another's  heart  is  set  upon  a  house, 

with  all  others,  than  of  what  is  peculiar  a  horse,  or  merely  a  new  Leary ;  one 

to  himself.  Take  us  fi;eneraliy,  as  a  race,  wishes  to  rise  in  politics,  another  in  let- 

and  we  have  settled  it  by  the  common  ters,  another  more  humble  looks  to  estab- 

consent  of  all  generations  that  riches — a  lish  himself  in  a  home ;  and  so  with  the 

command  over  the  material  earth  and  its  weaker  sex,  it  is  not  the  same  shawl 

products — is  the  first  great  element  of  pleases  all,  nor  the  same  style  of  bonnet, 

happiness.    For  this  we  strive  daily  and  yet  with  all  men  and  all  women  taken 

nightly;  for  this  we  peril  health,  risk  together  the  tendency  of  opinion  is  unan- 

lite,  sacrifice  self-respect ;  the  auri  sacra  imous  in  a  certain  direction.    The  ele- 

fames  is  the  first  appetite  of  mankind,  ments  of  happiness  are  agreed  upon,  few. 

All  the  maxims  of  philosophy  or  the  pre-  and  simple,  and  the  motives  they  give 

cepts  of  religion  cannot  eradicate  it  The  rise  to  equally  so. 
reason  is  that  it  so  plain  to  the  human        Whatever  difiiculties  the  study  of  hu- 

reason  that  riches,  or  the  ability  to  defy  man  nature  ^presents,  whatever  Strang 

poverty,  is  a  means  of  happiness,  that  not  developments  it  exhibits,  there  is  in  this 

to  believe  so  is  to  disbelieve  our  senses,  aspect,  no  difficulty  in  penetrating  and 

Next  to  wealth  perhaps  we  love  power  reading  through  it  as  if  it  were  transpa- 

and  place — ^but  why  need  we  enumerate  rent.    God  has  made  of  one  flesh  all  the 

these  things  ?    Are  not  these  truths  all  nations  of  the  earth,  and  however  much 

written  in  the  book  of  the  chronicles  of  it  galls  our  pride  to  think  so,  we  are  of 

the  world's  history  ?    Do  we  not  find  in  the  same  blood  with  the  poor  Fuegian  ; 

our  own  hearts,  when  we  look  deepest  the  proudest  senator  may  be  in  Heaven's 

into  them,  that  what  we  regard  as  the  eye    only  even  with  the  Dyak   chief 

things  that  would  go  to  make  up  a  sum  whose  hut  is  hung  with  the  skulls  by 

of  happiness — those  that  enter  into  the  which  his  greatness  is  reckoned,  and  the 

realization  of  our  ideal,  are  nothing  more  Brummel  of  Broadway  may  be  no  more 

nor  other  than  those  same  old  bubbles  exquisitely  clad  than  the  cannibal  dandy 

that  misers  have  toiled  for,  kings  and  of  Feejee.    We  all  tend  one  way ;  the 

generals  braved   death  for,  artists  and  human  heart  is  the  same  in  all  countries 

poets  wasted  life  for,  and  lovers  gone  and  ages.    As  in  a  fertile  meadow  that 

crazy  for  ?  We  may  speculate,  and  tnys-  lies  under  the  warm  sun  in  the  early 

tify,  and  transcmdentalize  ourselves,  as  spring,  millions  of  spears  of  grass  shoot 

much  as  we  please,  but  when  we  come  up,  there  is  no  two  alike,  no  two  bent 

to  the  very  essence,  we  are  but  plain  men  the  same  way  or  surrounded  by  exactly 

and  women  after  all — very  much  alike  in  the  same  influences,  but  all  are  growing 

all  essential  particulars,  agreeing  on  all  upward,  so  it  is  with  living  men  ana 

questions  that  influence  our  actions,  hav-  women.    The  great  burdens  of  life  press 

ing  the  same  general  notions  of  the  earth  more  or  less  heavily  on  all.    We  have 

and  of  our  own  souls,  believing  that  similar  cares,  hopes,  desires.    The  same 

choice  delicacies  are  pleasant  to  the  pal-  likeness  prevails  in  our  minds  as  in  our 

ate,  fine  linen  to  the  back,  that  it  is  oet-  bodies,  and  the  motive  powers  of  one 

ter  to  ride  than  to  walk,  to  li?e  without  are  as  easily  recognized  as  those  of  the 

labor  than  to  depend  upon  it,  to  be  rich,  other.    Desire  for  wealth,  for  power,  for 

gnat,  powerful,  respected,  feared,  rever-  fame,  for  a  city  life,  for  a  country  life — 

enced,  than  to  be  poor,  little,  weak,  de-  who  shall  classify  all  the  shades  of  mo- 
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[0  deecnbe  indi-  out  atl  iboee  Tntgar  wants  and  wiah«a 
3  IB  a  general  re-  which  as  an  animal  requiring  food,  nu- 
ll dinposition  to  meat,  shelter,  and  ibeiociely  of  bis  kind, 
jectB  which  may  he  ouehl  to  have,  (albeit  be  ia  "  the  para- 
1  one's  fingers.  gon  oi  aDiroals,")  and  mnst  be  ptepaied  to 
jical  parcEolc^i-  roagh  it  throngh  the  world  and  to  ^ive  a 
raai]y  knmen  and  laixe  share  of  bis  time  and  attention  to 
I  low,  rich  and  looking  afterbis  pbysical  neeeesitiee  and 
indilions  of  mrn.  hieplain  worldly  inlerests. 
Moire  food,  rai-        The  greatest  genius  that  eTerli?ed,  ate, 

know  that  we  drank,1ived  with  his  wife,  worked,  made 

gs,  that  we  love  money,  and  spent  it  like  other  men. 

ings  in  esBenc«,  DoobtleBs  a  large  share  of  bis  linie  and 

y  differ  in  the  talk  was  occupied    by  these  matters ; 

I  tbem,  however  doabtlesa  he  that  conid  make  his  Fal- 

ouraelves,  and  staff  speak  so  musically  and  humorously 

for   one  object  of   the  virtues  of  "  your  good  sherHa 

1  another ;  there  sack,"  had  quaffed  many  a  cup  in  his 

consent  among  own  proper  ^rson.     Donbiless,  ere  the 

to  the  few  main  heyday  in  his  blood  was  tame,  he  bad 

most  deeply ;  in  "  kissed  the  keeper's  danghler,"  as  well 

B  all  the  world  as  stolen  bis  deer.    The  age  und  place 

all  the  strange  penaitted  more  license  than  our  new  Eng- 

le  through,  some  land  does  now.    Or  if  he  fell  into  none 

I  jud^  and  de-  of  these  errors  of  youth,  it  mnst  bava 

uid  insane,  rea-  been  because  he  had  always  more  than 

r,  in  relation  to  ordinary  control  of  himself,  and  could 

)ns  ;    and   these  resist  temptation  with  more  than  ordinarr 

1  more  civilized  firmness.    For,  that  good  living,  and  all 

ied  in  so  nearly  the  bodily  pleasures  of  life,  would  have 

lay  regard  men's  been  real  temptations  to  him',  there  can 

lat  they  mostiv  be  no  question.    And  yet  was  there  ever 

ed  by,  as  mncii  a  pnrer  sonl  than  his,  into  whose  talttt 

I  conditions,  and  depth  there  floated  such  living  imagea  of 

at  there  is  such  beauty,  modesty  and  goodness  as  Miran- 

as  da,  Ophelia,  Desdemooa^     Waa  there 

:nbe.  ever  a  mind   ro6re    busied   with    deep 

of  and  general  searching  thoughts  and  subtle  wisdoiii 

1  act  in  accord-  than  bis  who  produced  Hamlet,  Romeo, 

of  this  common  and  Macbeth  t    Or  more  capable  of  reso* 

a  root  of  all  that  lute  TeaaoDing,  the  craft  of  law,  and  poli- 

or  achievement  tics,  than  that  which  gave  ns  Wolsey, 


'  he  is  or  Antony,  Ulysses  !  God  forbid  that  we 
place  be  a  should  bold  bim  up  as  an  example  of 
le  generality    moral  perfection.    That  he  was  but  after 


all  an  erring  man  may  be  readily  admitted, 

lulses  and  infiu-  and  yetwedobelievethat  theaubBlraium 

the  same   eyes,  of  sound  eommon  smw,  the  experience  of 

ins,  senses, affec-  actual  life  and  mere  every  day  notions, 

r  the  same  food,  which  he  everywhere  exhibits,  was  in 

pons,  subject  to  him  no  peculiar  imperfection,  but  only  a 

ed  by  the  same  healthy  condition.     It  may  be  necesea^ 

une  suDunerand  now  to  publish  family  editions  of  his 

!r;  if  yon  prick  works,  but,  for  all  that,  we  believe  that 

<u  tickle  him  be  there  are  few  living  at  this  present  time 

limbemustdie."  worthy  to  east  a  stone  at  him  as  a  gi«atet 

bera  lunatic  nor  sinner  against  purity;  and  still  more,  wa 

r  gross  and  bmt-  have  no  doubt  it  is  this  grosBnees   of 

wnolly  thinking  common  life  manifested  in  all  his  plays 

acts  but  posaeas-  which  has  more  than  any  other  quahtr 

tut  not  M  with-  made  them  survive,  and  yet  exert  oica 
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power  over  the  bearti  of  the  people,  ^ntle  Someo*a  manner,  and  few  damsek 
His  thonghu  are  like  those  curioas  pic-  it  may  be  without  sin  suspected,  who 
tures  in  which  any  one  may  see  the  de-  meet  the  embraces  of  their  young  bus- 
sign  and  drawing  and  coloring  broadly  bands  with  an  affection  as  unchangeable 
laid  on  in  great  effective  masses,  but  and  truly  bride-like  as  Juliet* s. 
which  a  closer  examination  shows  to  be  If  we  recall  the  glorious  procession  of 
wholly  made  of  the  rarest  mosaic,  gems,  lovers  and  ladies  that  walk  through 
and  precious  stones  of  all  lustres,  fayed  those  bright  pages,  we  shall  rememUtr 
together  with  infinite  art ;  or  rather  like  that  it  is  equally  true  of  them  all,  that 
those  choruses  of  Handel's,  where  the  un-  whatever  phases  their  love  appears  un- 
taught ear  only  hears  the  wide  rolling  der,  whatever  peculiarities  oi  character 
volumes  of  sound,  while  the  musician  is  they  may  have,  they  are  all  alike  in  this, 
listening  to  the  different  voices  winding  that  they  live,  move,  and  have  their 
in  and  out,  striving  and  tontending  with  being,  in  the  same  simple  passions,  hopes, 
fiery  vehemence  to  excel  each  other  in  fears,  motives  that  we  recognize  in  our- 
emotlon.  selves.  Thev  are  not  automatons,  male 
Was  there  ever  a  more  perfect  picture  and  female  Frankensteins,  made  by  art 
of  guileless,  natural,  ardent  love,  than  is  to  seem  like  men  and  women ;  they  are 
painted  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  ?  Two  not  like  the  men  and  women  of  Kotze- 
young  hearts  so  loving  and  so  like  to  hue,  and  those  of  that  school,  who  are 
each  other  (by  an  instinct  of  Shakspeare's  tortured  to  death  from  motives  which 
healthy  soul  all  his  lovers  and  heroines  while  we  acknowledge  sufficient  to  pro- 
are  counterparts)  that  if  either  had  not  dnce  such  effects,  we  feel  that  we  could 
met  the  other  they  could  never  have  not  be  so  moved  by  ourselves ;  they  do 
loved,  and  having  met  they  cannot  be  not  oblige  us  to  ^o  upon  another  plane 
parted ;  both  so  passionate  and  so  child-  and  assume  as  existing  a  sense  which  is 
tike,  so  quick  and  yet  so  deep  and  tender  not  common,  to  conceive  the  sun  rising  out 
— what  lovers  there  may  be  in  the  Italian  of  the  West,  and  men  and  women  dyinc 
poets  we  know  only  by  hearsay,  but  to  save  not  a  real  honor,  but  one  w 
doubt  if  there  be  any  like  this  unmatched  which  they  as  well  as  we  cannot  but  all 
pair  anywhere  but  in  Verona  Their  the  while  see  the  folly  of  obeying ;  they 
minds  are  all  refinement ;  their  talk  is  take  us  where  we  are,  and  come  home  at 
all  poetry ;  they  are  as  delicate  as  can  once  to  our  **  businesses  and  bosoms  ;** 
be,  yet  not  frafile ;  their  lives  are  all  the  pure-minded  among  them  are  as  pure 
passion ;  and  still  they  are  actually  alive,  as  if  they  were  **  enskyed  and  sainted," 
and  the  main  motives  which  impel  them  yet  their  purity  is  not  a  sentiment,  a  con- 
the  roughest  mind  that  ever  drank  the  dition  put  on  and  worn  like  a  garment, 
music  of  their  vows  in  the  pit  or  gallery  to  conceal  deformity  ;  their  modesty  is 
of  the  theatre  can  feel  the  truth  of,  if  not  not  prudery,  it  is  not  like  much  of  our  so- 
nnderstand,  and  feeling  that,  is  more  called  in  these  refined  times,  an  offensive 
likely  to  understand  tmin  he  would  be  modesty,  nor  even  a  defensive  one ;  it  is 
where  no  touch  of  nature  moved  him.  a  celestial  atmosphere  surrounding  the 
They  are,  after  all,  common  tense  lovers ;  soul,  invisible,  and  impalpable,  yet  that 
thev  long  to  be  married ;  they  talk  to  cannot  be  blown  away ;  like  the  foam  at 
each  other  in  a  plain  unmistakeable  Ian-  the  foot  of  a  waterfall,  if  you  strike  it  it  is 
gnage ;  their  feelings  appeal  to  universal  is  not  injured,  look  1  it  trembles  there  as 
nature ;  they  do  not  stop  to  sentimental-  pure  and  whole  as  it  was  before.  The 
ize  over  the  matter ;  tney  have  actual  gross  and  vulgar  that  move  amongr  then 
purposes,  and  these  tend  the  same  way  do  not  soil  them ;  they  are  just  sudi  rude 
that  they  should  do  and  must  in  all  true  men  and  women  as  the  world  is  full  of ; 
lovers.  The  only  difference  is  that  they  and  the  villains,  their  villainy  is  not  con- 
are  all  delicacy,  tenderness  and  poetry ;  tagious,  and  they  no  more  nor  even  ao 
their  souls  are  finer,  their  hearts  purer  much  contaminate  the  virtuous  they  ap- 
than  ours ;  but  still  they  are  real  souls  pear  with,  as  does  the  smirking  scoundrel 
and  hearts.  There  is  none  so  stockish  dandy  whom  mamma  tells  her  daughters 
but  a  pure  passion  will  wake  in  him  some  to  beware  of,  or  the  mean  grovelling 
touch  of  poetry,  and  there  is  no  lady  thriver  whom  she  does  not  tell  them  to 
worth  loving  that  does  not  wish  to  bt  beware  of,  at  an  evening  party  make  la- 
joined  to  her  lover  in  actual  wedlock;  prons  the  white  souls  of  those  daughtoa. 
yet  there  are  few  of  us  whom  love  or  They  are  possible  and  actual  gross  oiaa 
any  passion  could  teach  to  discoarae  in  and  villains ;  some  almost  unconacioas 
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othera  with  lb«  broad  and  deep  dnwn  loacbM  of  Data- 
Irntb  not  quite  ml  cbarHcUr  that  nake  the  whole  world 
Died,  as  it  mnat  ready  to  acknowledge  tbem  aa  their  kin. 
r  rogues.  They  There  is  not,  for  example,  a  roueh  mUot, 
lists  and  scamps  of  avenge  perception,  whose  life  has  beea 
he  best  of  mo-  all  made  up  of  long  cmiees  and  short 
oppressife  con-  debauches,  but  who  can  undetaland,  in 
I  is  intended  lo  the  main,  the  passion  of  Hamlet ;  yon 
y  them.  Tfaey  ask  him  why  Hamlel  does  not  marry 
uled  French  en-  Ophelia  and  liie  would  say,  ""Becaase  he 
leap  into  the  is  so  sorry  on  acconnl  of  his  falher*! 
hi  as  when  it  is  murder  be  can't  love  the  gal ;"  ime,  if 
Bin  about  as  real  you  ask  him  whether  he  himself  woolil 
Q  grief  display'  have  done  so,  he  would  be  very  likely  lo 
relTer,  when  be  say,  "No,  blest  his  eyes;  he  would  bare 
and  determines  anybody  hsJf  as  pretty  as  that  actress;" 
l" — none  of  that  — andhisBnalysisof  tbetharacternould 
horacter  which,  be  quite  as  profound,  though  expieeatd 
,  never  existed,  in  fewer  words,  than  has  been  Kivex  by 
MS  of  rascality  many  great  critics.  He  would  undei- 
liness  are  fus^  stand  the  character  as  far  aa  be  was  uf 
thai  the  casting  toil;  how  could  he  or  the  critics  do 
«s  and  reckless  more !  and  yet  Hamlel  is  a  play  stafied 
Jted  and  tender-  with  genius  and  the  most  subtle  reHec- 
1  Macbeth,  who  tion,  and  surely  there  never  was  a  mora 
nds,  and  bis  in-  perfect  gentleman  than  the  Prince,  or  a 
strengthened  b^  more  exquixiie  lady  than  Ophelia.  Shall 
he,  whose  spirit  we  not  suppose  that  some  faint  rays  of 
;ht  "so  brain-  that  real  gentlemanlinessand  true  deli- 
s  first,  becomes  cacy  penetrate  even  through  the  s&iloi'i 
e  has  "  filed  his  ignorance,  and  the  critic's  conceit  I  Why, 
QOl  thai  cream-  there  are  faces  and  airs  whose  pnrify- 
vinue  and  puri-  ing  influence  is  felt  even  in  thecrowd< 
iains  betray  so  ed  way,  as  there  are  also  those  that  ex- 
ploiting hideous  bale  an  aroma  of  voluptuousness  I  The 
letermination  to  only  path  to  true  refinement  is  thraugh 
s  not  amuse  his  nature,  and  here,  where  nature  is  mirror- 
scarifying  the  ed  and  jei  excelled,  (for  no  complete  Per- 
upon  his  con-  'iia,  Jessica,  Juliet,  or  Ophelia,  ever  was 
s  10  l«ar  oDl  bis  found  out  yet  in  the  world,)  we  are  io 
lis  dreadful  re-  this  path  ;  whenever  we  go  away  from 
musings,  which  nature  we  have  mere  fancy  to  build  up- 
in,  buthotiesrs,  on;  we  may  construct  curious  and  in- 
I  of  all  his  reso-  congruous  combinations  of  qualities,  hut 
gonlikeaslout  they  will  nol  be  men  and  women;  we 
mined  lo  wreck  may  write  a  novel,  for  example,  on  tha 
his  eye  towards  principle  that  a  man  shall  love  his  wife 
'illfully  neglect-  so  well  be  shall  desire  to  have  her  nn> 
failhfnl  to  him,  that  she  isay  be  happier, 
,  vulgar,  crimi-  hut  it  will  not  make  il  so;  we  may  "ar- 
ts, Shakspeare's  gufy,"  for  the  sake  of  "argufying,"  may 
en  and  women;  bring  out  all  our  metaphysics  in  ou 
are  such  as  we  cbaraclers,  make  tbem  as  witty  or  wise 
ad,  and  which  as  we  please,  or  represent  ibem  as  acting 
ilional.  They  under  ihe  most  ingenious  complicationa 
Qoiversal ;  they  of  good  and  bad — all  will  not  do — we 
they  sin  as  we  shall  never  draw  actual  characters,  only 
raztB,  aOectiona,  in  so  far  as  we  follow  a  oalurol  ideal ; 
H,  hopes,  that  we  shall  make  no  propreaa  in  ibe  ktart 
fever.  In  all  work  especially,  shall  never  paint  great* 
I  Ihe  root,  those  er  virtue  of  aiiy  eorl  than  eziKa,  ejtccpl 
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by  go  paintiiig  it  that  it  shall  be  really  and  good  strike  throagh  and  inter-pene- 
▼irtne.  trate  other  minds  as  soon  as  they  are 
And  to  do  that,  how  can  we  help  fol-  brought  in  contact  And  it  is  as  true  of 
lowing  common  sense?  For  common  them  separately  as  combined,  that  the 
sense  presides  over  us  like  the  sense  of  element  of  common  sense  must  form 
moral  accountability ;  we  cannot  escape  the  basis  of  their  substance;  that  is.  they 
it.  If  we  will  it  away,  as  perhaps  we  are  great  and  good,  just  in  proportion  as 
may  do,  we  will  ourselves  into  madness,  they  unite,  like  opposite  electricities. 
We  undo  ourselves  just  in  so  far  as  we  with  all  sane  minds,  the  moment  the  two 
disregard  it.  And  with  our  utmost  ef-  are  brought  together,  as  a  mathematical 
forts  short  of  insanity  we  cannot  shake  truth  does,  for  example,  the  instant  it  is 
it  off;  we  must  eat  or  we  die ;  we  can-  evolved.  MentaJ  wealth  consists  not  in 
not  walk  on  our  heads,  and  think  with  mysteriously  refined  and  laborious  think- 
our  soles  instead  of  our  souls ;  we  can-  ing,  but  in  the  multitude  and  vividness  of 
not  make  our  organs  and  senses  as  obe-  common  ideas,  such  as  every  one  can 
dient  as  Petruchio  makes  his  super-dain-  understand  at  least  the  broad  outlines  of. 
ty  Kate's ;  we  cannot  make  it  what  And  so  of  goodness.  We  have  also, 
o'clock  we  say  it  is ;  the  round  sun  will  in  the  case  supposed,  as  wdl  as  in  our 
still  look  down  at  mid-day,  though  we  actual  life,  to  guard  against  refining  over 
swear  the  heavens  are  hung  with  black,  much  in  moralnotions.  The  command- 
and  the  seasons  will  come,  the  snow,  the  ments  are  but  ten ;  the  great  duties  of 
rain,  clouds,  trees,  air,  the  rose  and  the  life  afe  all  simple  and  plain ;  we  may  at- 
heart  moving  violet — all  will  still  be  the  tain  more  nice  and  elevated  perceptions 
same,  and  so  will  the  hearts  of  men,  of  them,  but  we  cannot  change  their 
howsoever  we  may  prefer  to  shut  our  essence.  Chastity  will  still  be  chastity, 
eyes  and  seek  out  vain  inventions.  though  we  write  a  whole  library,  show- 
There  is  no  department  of  human  la-  ing  how  men  and  women  could  forget 
l>or  where  men  are  so  apt  to  go  astray  their  vows  and  be  all  the  while  as  pure 
from  common  sense  as  in  the  painting  of  as  unsunned  snow.  Robbing  and  mur- 
characters  from  the  imagination;  in  writ-  der — all  sorts  of  crime  that  can  be  de- 
in^  novels,  plays,  and  the  like.  For  in  vised — will  still  be  the  invariable  oppo- 
this  labor  it  is  necessary  to  stand  behind  sites  of  virtues,  though  we  may  jumoie 
one*s  own  mind  and  send  images  from  it  them  eversomuch  together  in  attempting 
upon  the  white  sheet  beyond  ;  and  where  to  penetrate  other  men's  hearts  by  acu- 
one*s  mind  is  full  of  scholarship,  and  also  puncture,  instead  of  reading  them  to 
full  of  determination  to  produce,  at  all  them  out  of  our  own. 
events,  striking  pictures,  how  very  prone  What  a  wealth  of  manliness  was  lav- 
we  are  to  be  distrustful  of  the  simple  ished  on  the  drama  in  that  eolden  age  of 
path  of  nature  that  seems  to  lie  so  open  art,  the  Elizabethan  era !  Many  of  uoee 
before  us,  that  a  wayfaring  man  even  great  painters  of  souls  were  poor  men. 
need  not  err  in  it ;  how  liable  we  are  to  and  lived  in  obscurity,  by  the  toil  of  the 
pause  and  doubt  till  the  golden  moment  mind,  under  great  temptation  to  be  un- 
is  gone  and  the  way  lost.  Suppose  we  true  to  themselves  and  to  the  worid ;  but 
sit  down  to  write  a  novel  with  the  sin-  their  genius  and  the  disposition  of  their 
cerest  purpose  of  making  a  true  and  time  sustained  them.  They  were  not 
ffood  one ;  our  very  earnestness  stands  all  alike  perfect,  nor  any  at  all  times  so, 
in  our  way.  Wishing  to  make  some  of  yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  they  sus- 
our  characters  deep  thoughted,  refined,  tained  themselves  in  a  higher  and  nobler 
and  that  shall  strike  the  world ;  with  what  because  truer  walk  of  art  than  has  been 
rigid  nerve,  sustained  many  weary  days,  reached  by  so  many  since.  They  were 
must  we  work  at  them  so  as  to  bring  out,  honest  men  ;  they  bent  and  yielded  to 
not  our  wish,  but  whxU  we  wish.  How  the  evil  of  the  world ;  they  did  not,  like 
perpetually  must  we  keep  ourselves  in  artists  who  write,  not  in  the  love  of 
remembrance  that  the  soul  thinks  the  truth,  but  to  gain  little  ends,  and  use  ait 
most  profoundly  and  acutely  with  just  as  the  means  for  which  they  have  roost 
as  little  pain  and  travail  as  the  most  su-  talent — not  because  they  have  a  real  en- 
perficially  and  dully ;  that  it  is  easier  and  thustasm  for  it — nurse  the  evil  and  so 
more  common  to  aJTect  depth  than  sim-  nourish  it.  They  preserved  the  inner 
plieity,  and  that  all  fancies  come  and  go  heart  pure ;  the  upnght  intention  shines 
on  the  mind  like  lightning  flashes  on  a  through  all  their  extravagance,  their 
eload.    Thoughts  that  are  really  greet  grossness,  and  folly.    They  set  then- 
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:  tmI  men  and  all,  mer«  nature  ;  we  bave  differeol  cni- 

ley  sacceeded  ;  loms  now  pierailing,  but  those  ibongblB 

ley  drew   eucb  still   came   and  go   ibrougb   ttie  purest 

«et'a  eye  only  roiodB,  and  there  is  as  perfect  an  iinder* 

s  and  thinkers,  EiandiDg  between  Ih«  sexes  now  as  there 

n  they  painted  eter  was  i  we  cannot,  cannot  go  beyond 

the  root  al  all  common  sense.    The  Puritans  tried  that, 

and  their  men  and  only  made  matters  worse;  nature  as 

common  bearls  well  as  murder  will   out ;  there  are  (ew 

Le  great  players  men  end  women  who  would  be  content, 

tnslruments    of  with  Sir  Thomas  Browne  after  his  eecond 

e,  it  ia  the  same  marriage,  that  "  men  shouJd  propagate 

r,  paseioD.  love,  like  trees i"  we  must  Dot  forget  that  we 

Lesof  whicbare  have  bodies  as  well  as  souls,  and   that 

lusness,  but  ob,  we  are  only  to  abstain  from  luals  which 

i!     Every  note  war  against  the  soul,  while  marriage  is 

meaning,  and  hoRorable  in  ail.    It  is  impossible  for  ua 

re  set  vibrating  to  attain  to  such  a  slate  that  the  body 

w  before  were  will  perform  all  its  functions  as  unoon- 
SNOusly  ae  it  breathes ;  there  is  no  true 

it  artists,  Sbak-  love  thai  has  not  and  should  not  have  a 

because,  in  od-  large  mixture  of  the  animal,  with   lbs 

nt  qualities,  be  spiritual,  and  so  Ion);  as  we  are  framed 

DSl  comprehen'  as  we  are,  in  our  best  estate  thoughts 

It  diSerenl  from  and  fancies  will  pass  over  oar  mioda 

II  in  essence,  but  neither  delicate  nor  modest.    But  if  wa 

isaysof  biogta-  will,  if  our  hearts  are  pure,  they  wJU 

ularch,  will  ap-  pass  off  like  the  breath  from  a  mirror  that 

piays ;  in  ihem  clouds  reflection  but  an  instant, — ae  they 

is  taken  away;  always  do  in  Sbakspeare's  pure  heroines, 

■uibU  animat  as  who  walk  unsullied  through  lemplalions 

e  bim ;  are  made  that  it  is  to  be  feared  many  of  our  most 

issions  and  his  sentimentally   delicate    damsels    would 

mi'god  a  man."  hardly  resist  in  the  same  natural  manner. 

Bpeareisademi-  No  true  man  was  ever  made  worse  by 

urer,  and  wiser,  reading  Shakspeare;  though  many  may 

xalts  Ibe  soul  to  have  ueed  him,  aa  there  is  nothing  good 

I  bim,  as  Sbak-  in  nature  that  may  not  be  so  used,  foi 

his  high  cbarac-  deviliab  purposes.     The  animal  is  there, 

refined  ID  asso-  but  so  is  ihe  soul,  and  that  in  its  highest 

gentlemen,  with  combining  proportion,  and  there  is  no 

lo;  and  it  makes  honestly  disposed  reader   bnt  who  will 

converse  wiih  And  Ibere  more  to  strengthen  bisintel- 

Hero,  Portia  and  lecl  and   enlarge  his  adeclions  than  lo 

:  as  tbey  please  stimulate  his  appeiilee. 

ch  these  beinzs  God  be  thanked,  this  is  Irae  of  the 

them,  but  sureTy  great  body  of  English  literature  from 

t  will  make  any  Shakspeare  down.    Tbeteare  exceptions 

willing  to  be  so.  without  number,  but  the  general  current 

nous  youths  do  has  set  towards  truth,  like  the  Mississippi 

for  their  mean  rollingtotheGulf— silently,8ponlaneoa*- 

look  for  in  our  ly,andirresistibly.    There  is  no  civilized 

and  while    we  nation  that  inherits  so  sound  and  bealihy 

on,  thai  Sbak-  a  library — so  many  honest  and  manly 

Lhousand  lines,"  authors.     Shakspeare  (to  go  back  no 

'isher   bad  done  further)  is  in  himself  a  library  of  tm« 

be  father  to  the  health ;  then  comes  Milton.    In  all  bia 

own  plays,)  yet  profound  thoughts,  how  true  he  is  lo  n&- 

orld  would  have  lure,  common  sense  and  common  reason ; 

be  bad.    Those  he  could  make  his  fallen  spirits  discourse 

teceilainly.afler  of  fate,  free  will,  fixed  &(e, foreknow- 
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Mge  absolute ;  yet  his  Adam  and  Ere  escape  blaspbemy,  illegality  up  to  trea- 
hare  those  simple  outlines  that  we  all  son,  and  licentiousness  only  short  of  ob- 
haye — only  he  is  a  more  manly  man,  scenity.  These  men  and  women  are 
she  a  more  womanly  woman,  than  we.  troubled  by  none  of  the  difficulties  we 
Where  was  erer  written  a  more  beautiful  hare  enumerated  as  besetting  one  who 
picture  of  a  pure  chaste  lady,  than  in  sits  down  with  a  sincere  purpose  of  writ- 
Comus,  and  yet  where  were  erer  animal  ing  what  shall  be  true  and  good,  and 
appetites  more  plainly  set  before  us  i  which  the  great  geniuses  we  have  re- 
true  there  are  no  indecent  words,  as  ferred  to  so  nobly  overcame;  they  are 
sometimes  in  Shal^speare,  but  where  is  too  cruel  and  hard-hearted ;  they  care  not 
shown  **  virtue  her  own  feature,"  vice  to  be  true  to  others  or  to  themselves.  And 
•*  her  own  image,"  in  such  majestic  poetry  it  is  peculiarly  the  characteristic  of  this 
— poetry  whose  lines  are  as  bars  ox  iron,  age  to  abound  in  such  writers.  The  **  one 
incandescent  with  genius?  It  might  be  progressive  principle,"  Dfmocracy,  is,  just 
said  truly  that  below  the  Holt  Bible  m  these  few  centuries,  in  the  ascendant, 
there  are  no  books  that  go  so  near  the  Authors  less  and  less  address  themselves 
truth,  and  unfold  and  ripen  the  human  to  a  judicious  few,  and  more  and  more  to 
h^rt  and  mind  so  much  as  Shakspeare  an  unreflecting  many.  There  is  an 
and  Miiton.  earnest  struggle  to  rise,  not  by  reaching 
But  we  must  not  forget  that  we  are  up,  but  by  crowding  down.  There  are 
not  writing  to  convey  our  Shakspearian  demagogues  in  letters  as  in  politics.  And 
and  Miltonic  affection,  (which  other  writ-  as  the  soul,  like  the  dyer's  hand,  becomes 
ers  have  attempted  before,  **  as  much  as  <•  subdued  to  what  it  works  in,"  so  those 
once,")  but  have  simply  used  those  au-  writers  who,  under  the  temptation  of 
thors  for  illustration  of  the  idea  which  it  ambition  added,  which  in  the  days  of 
is  the  object  of  this  article  to  bring  out.  Southampton  it  was  not,  to  necessity. 
We  have  merely  taken  the  two  greatest  go  down  to  the  <*  many-headed  monster," 
names  in  English  literature,  and  appealed  and  condescend  to  please  the  hearts  of 
to  memory,  and  the  conscious  hearts  of  the  pit,  as  the  old  writers  sometimes  did 
our  readers,  to  say  whether  they  are  not  their  gross  fancies,  soon  become  lower 
pure  writers,  full  of  nature,  reason,  com-  than  those  they  feed,  and  blinder  than 
mon  sense,  as  well  as  of  the  highest  the  blind  they  mislead.  Let  these  few 
thoughts,  and  the  most  ardent  poetry,  sentences  suffice  as  an  explanation  of  the 
Perhaps  they  had  somewhat  to  do  in  reason  why  it  comes  that  we  have  now 
forming  our  minds,  and  shaping  the  heart  so  many  detestable  novels — but  before 
and  reason  they  now  address;  be  that  as  speaking  of  them  more  particularly,  let 
it  may,  they  certainly  appear  to  us  at  this  us  go  back  and,  calling  to  mind  our  Eng- 
day  all  that  we  have  said.  We  might  lish  novel  writing,  observe  how  it  has 
now  review  all  our  great  poets  and  followed  in  the  path  laid  out  by  the  great 
novelists,  and  show  how  in  respect  of  poets,  the  path  of  truth,  reason,  and  com- 
this  common  sense  and  right  healthy  mon  sense. 

feeling,  they  all  tend  the  same  way — are  We  have  not  of  course  time  or  room 

all  sound  and  hearty — gross  sometimes,  in  a  hurried  article,  to  review  at  large  this 

indelicate,  unrefined,  but  never  tending  department  of  our  literature,  nor  is  it  ne- 

to  confound  plain  right  and  wrong,  virtue  cessary  to  the  purpose,  since  we  only 

or  vice — always  keeping  up,  with  more  wish  to  consider  it  with  reference  to  this 

or  less  success,  the  dignity  of  letters,  not  jiarticular  quality — its    sound   common 

turning  pander  to  low  passions  and  appe-  sense.    All  the  better  of  the  novels  and 

tites,  not  as  a  general  thing  making  them-  fictitious  writings  original  in  our  lan- 

eelves  •*  court  poets  to  Beelzebub,"  nor,  guage,  from  the  Pilgrim's  ProgreMdown 
if  one  may  use  a  flourishing  figure  for .  to  Dickens,  have  this  characteristic  in 

the  sake  of  its  truth,  like  moral  can-  greater  or  less  degree;  they  have  all 

nibalt,  fattening  their  kind  to  feed  on  some  simple  manliness  of  feeling  and  are 

fA«m  and  pamper  their  otm  phatredenoue  not  palpably  diabolical.      Smollet   and 

etppetiUit  that  coneume  with  ttieir  food  Fielding  are  as  gross  as  can  be  imagined, 

their   suhstanee.     There  are  men  (and  but  it  is  the  grossness  of  coarse  animal 

women  too)  who  knowingly  will  take  life,  not  of  sensuality ;  they  were  both 

advantage   of   the  weakness   of  their  men  of  strong  minds,  one  was  an  clo- 

brethren,  who  to  gain  selfish  ends,  mo-  quent  describer,  and  the  other  a  most  nn- 

ney  or  fame,  will  write  anything  under  paralleled  wit;  we  do  not  like  their  man- 

the  sun  that  seems  likely  to  accomplish  ners,  but  we  are  invigorated  by  coming 

the  object,  immorality  that  shall  just  in  contact  with  such  mental  activity.   A 
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3Mph  Andrews  hn,  snd  who  read  to  "  weigh  and  con- 

roISi  too,  cannot  sider." 

nd  pungent  yet        Wa  have  not  tnentionad  Robinson  Crn- 

ever  waa  writ-  loe,  which  ia  rather  a  proae  epic  than  a 

like  to  lend  a  norel.    Sarelj  if  we  were  (o  Bcarch  th« 

'  indelicate  to  a  world  over  to  find  the  book  moat  remark- 

'oald  like  to  in-  able  for  commonsenM,  most  fall  of  every 

itrong  and  inter-  day  character  and  maxim,  we  Bhonld 

tain  his  daily  choose  Ifaia  out  of  all.  Bai  perhaps  soma 

.  Bnt  what  man  of  our  readers  are  accnstoined  to  think  of 

her  ask  a  rou^h  it  merely  as  a  patiently -written  detail  of 

iiat  has  stones  adTentures  ialeresting  only  to  children; 

nr  a  haunter  of  to  such  we  must  needs  say,  read  it  again. 

fjeei  and  whim-  They  will  find  thai  the  narralive  which 

nch  as  there  are  amused  their  youth  will  still  interest  their 

ife,  who  would  age,  and  that  there  is  as  much  in  it  to 

:  his  wife  in  a  please  a  critical   taste   as  to  impress  a 

m  wish  to  cni  childish  fancy.    There  are  nowhere  more 

Lg-knife!    Who  richly- colored  landscapes,  more   natural 

le  he  felt  very  thoughts  in  their  proper  places,  and  there 

isires  and  appe-  never  was  nriilen  a  style  in  which  tfae> 

Te  the  eyes  of  reader  could  so  lose  himself  in  the  music 

;  men  such  as  of  iu  eloquence.      Here  are  no  damned 

i   who  has  not  metaphysics,  no  foolish  speculstioit  about 

:ir  palms .'    We  matters  Ihal  are  set  at  rest  in  the  minBa  of 

inly,  indeed  we  all  sensible  persons  by  the  natural  course 

her,  bat  are  per-  of  life,  no  brilliant  displays,  no  fine  writ- 

[hal  very  reason  ing.or  fine  thinking, bui'a  richly  wrought 

ith   an   experi-  work  of  art,  emanating  from  a  most  Idxq- 

mes  of  life  that  riant  genius,  trained  and  controlled  by  a 

n  thinking  btm-  watchful  reason,  and  a  simiile  earnest 

'  crammed  with  bensTolenl  purpose.    As  mucn  as  we  ad- 

■ver  read  or  met  mire  the  rough  nideness  of  Smollet  or 

iven  ua  so  Tivid  the  sparkling  wit  of  Fielding,  we  cannot 

eprarily  as  the  bnt  think  De  Foe  was  a  mueb  purer  and 

isembital  many  nobler-minded  man,  and  that  his  earnest- 

k  it  would  con-  ness  and  power  evince  a  more  manly 

m  Jonee  or  Ro-  spirit,  more  genuine  heallb,  than  any  of 

leratood  that  we  their  qualities.    Yet  even  De  Foe  le  not 

readinjF  of  these  altogether   exempt  from  coaraenesa  in 

lem  ;  tnere  are  some  of  his  stories. 
may  be  read  in-        Thus  far  had  we  written  last  night, 

ie  Ihat  there  is  and  were  thinking  whet  novels  we  should 

I  the  reason  and  titxl  allude  to,  when  Q at  the  break- 
bey  are  full  of  fast  table  informed  us  of  a  singular  con- 
M  is  the  world  ;  versation  he  had  oninteniionally  over- 
oaea  will  walk  heard  while  lying  ■■'iwiit  sleep  and 
!s  daily,  while  wake,"  by  two  house-maids  who  were 

II  down  Waver-  sweeping  the  hall.  One  told  the  other 
go  through  the  how  that  she  had  been  invited  to  a  ball 
nriosity.  Books  which  was  to  come  off  at  ••  Washington 
not  laint  a  man  Hotel,"  what  she  should  wear,  &c.  Pre- 
IS  jui^enl,  and  seotly  ibey  fell  into  an  under-tone,  and 

respect,  and  be  Q dozed  ;  when  he  woke,  the  con- 

lut  there  is  no  versation  had  by  a  natural  Iri 

which  we  are  passed  from  balls  to  books,  and  o 


her  trunk  "  np-stairs."  The  other  said, 
ly  to  those  who  "  Had  she  ever  read  £velina .'  She  had 
Icmen  and  aeho-    nad  it  when  ebe  lived  in  -—  strccit  and 
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DCFer  should  she  foiget  the  story  if  she  somed  in  forest-crowned  slopes,  that  slant 

sbotild  live  'sevea  years."*    She  then  up  afar  on  either  side  to  lofty  mountains, 

proceeded  to  ^iTe  an  outline.  **  Oh/'  she  and  out  of  the  woody  champai^,  and 

said,  **  such  times  as  they  had  when  Eve-  along  the  hill  sides  in  the  blue  distance, 

lina  came  up  to  London ;  they  went  to  rise  the  white  turrets  of  ancient  castles, 

the  theatre,  and  they  had  balls  and  par-  We  feel  once  more,  in  the  midst  of  this 

ties  every  night,  and  there  was  lords  and  agony  of  life,  the  sweet  repose  of  St.  Aa- 

ladies,  you  know,  and  dancing  and  all,  bert's  cottage,  and  again  have  glimpses  of 

just  as  ffay  as  could  be.    It  was  the  best  the  reveries  of  youth.  Whether  the  Mys- 

novel  she  ever  seen,  and  real  affecting  teries  of  Udolpbo,  or  the  Romance  of  the 

too ;  she  wished  she  had  it."  Q was  Forest,  could  again  charm  us,  we  cannot 

astonished  at  first  to  hear  so  just  a  criti-  tell,  not  having  tried  them  for  many  a 

cism  from  such  a  source,  and  could  not  weary  year,  but  we  know  that  we  still 

help  laughing  to  himself  to  think  how  take  pleasure  in  remembering  their  rich 

Fankt  would  have  been  delighted  by  it,  pictures,  and  regret  the  hours  we  wasted 

and  gone  and  written  it  all  down  in  her  on  them  only  because  they  are  past.    The 

journal,  and  valued  it  doubtless  more  than  thousand  good  novels   of  this  school 

even  the  praise  of  **  the  Doctor."  Perhaps  (among  which  we  remember  ihe  Ro* 

our  readers  may  think  the  incident  coined  mance  of  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Castle  of 

for  our  purpose,  but  we  can  assure  them  Montalba  as  especial  favorites)  have  as 

on  our  veracity  that  (with  the  exception  little  harm  in  them  as  so  many  picture 

of  our  friend's  name,  which  is  not  Q )  galleries;  it  is  possible  they  may  have 

every  particle  of  it  is  strictly  true,  and  made  those  who  have  given  too  much 

actually  happened  not  four  hours  ago  time  to  them  less  fit  to  encounter  the 

fronf  that  which  has  just  struck.  rough  actual  world,  but  otherwise  they 

The  house-maid's  criticism  of  Evelina  do  not  corrupt  the  moral  nature.    They 

was  just,  so  far  as  it  went,  and  it  went  educate  and  refine  the  pure  fancy,  and 

to  the  main  incidents  and  cbaracteristies  expand,  refresh,  and  invigorate  the  soul, 

of  the  book — to  the  common  sense  of  it ;  But  if  we  go  on  in  this  way,  giving  a 

these  she  could  understand  and  relish,  paraxraph  to  each  of  the  good  Enghah 

But  there  are  many  ladies  far  above  novelists,  we  shall  use  up  our  space  too 

house-maids  in  refinement  as  well  as  po-  soon.    Let  us  fancy  that  we  are  examin- 

sition,  who  may  still  find  amusement  in  ing  an  old  book  shop  like  Bumham's  in 

that  charming* old* fashioned  novel,  or  in    Boston,  or 's,  in  New  York,  and  that 

its  successor  Cecilia.  And  there  are  many  we  pass  our  eyes  along  the  array  of  fa- 
young  gentlemen  whose  minds  cannot  but  miliar  covers;  that  we  see  Mandeville, 
feel  the  purifying  and  freshening  infiu-  St  Leon,  Cloudesley,  Pride  and  Preju* 
ence  of  the  writings  of  Fanny  Bumey.  dice,  Northanger  Abbey,  Mansfield  Park, 
To  read  those  novels  is  like  listening  to  The  Five  Nights  of  St  Albans,  (the  la- 
the conversation  of  a  sprightly  sensible  vorite  of  Alston,)  the  Waverly  novels 
lady,  half  English,  half  French;  it  scares  in  forty-two  volumes,  Valerius,  Fatal 
away  evil  passions  from  the  haunted  soul  Revenge,  Hogg's  and  Lewis's  Tales,  &c. 
as  the  song  of  the  bird  of  dawning  drives  &c,  ad  libitum.  Let  us  fancy  also  that 
ghosts  from  yawning  churchyards.  With  we  have  the  same  feeling  we  actually 
all  the  faults  of  these  books,  affectation  in  have  in  such  circumstances ;  suppose  we 
styie,and  drawing  of  qualities  rather  than  feel  as  we  did  when  on  weekly  library 
characters,  they  are  certainly  sensible,  daysincoUeffe,we  wasted  a  delicious  hour 
spirited,  interesting.  There  are  truly,  as  in  deciding  from  the  backs  and  title-pa^ 
the  house- maid  thought,  no  livelier  par-  which  six  we  would  take;  and  looking 
ties  than  Miss  Bumey's,  nor  any  more  back  through  the  dim  impression  6[  a 
natural  pathos  than  that  with  which  she  throng  of  heroes  and  heroines,  let  us  re- 
moves our  sympathies  in  her  heroines'  member  how  they  impressed  us.  What 
perplexities.  picture  gallery  can  compare  with  this, 

Mrs.  RADCum's  delightful  romances  for   visions  of  manliness,  purity,  aiMl 

roust  be  mentioned  also  amonc  our  senai-  beauty ;  for  noble  and  centle  character^ 

ble  novels.    These  we  value  tor  their  pic-  and  for  poetic,  true,  and  artist-like  coa- 

tureequeness  and  for  the  interest  of  the  ceptions  ?    And  all  too,  so  full  of  Saxon 

story.    Weseem,  as  we  recall  the  names  sense — plain   practical   experience — tbt 

of  some  of  them,  to  be  in  the  midst  of  Ita-  Shakspeanan  and  Miltonic  example  fol* 

lian  landscapes;  the  sunset  lies  dimly  lowed.    Of  course  there  are  plenty  of  ex* 

over  tome  wide  valley,  embo-  ceptiona ;  ao  there  are  in  ability,  many 
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nany  alrong,  yd  "amiqne  world,"  Balwer  has  writlen 
vdy  vicious  is  some  very  bad  books,  bnt  take  bim  for 
as  there  are  few  all  ia  all,  aad  the  reader  will  be  likely  to 
eptabl«  to  some  be  tired  of  bim  before  be  is  made  mvJt 
iw  so  bad  as  to  worse  by  bim.  He  is  a  poor  painter  of 
reader.  Tbere  trae  love;  bis  heroes  and  heroines  re- 
in this  depart-  verse  the  natates  of  men  and  women,  th«  ' 
I  anyreuonabie  men  love  to  be  loved,  and  the  wddmh 
lioose  to  amuse  love  to  love,  and  tliey  each  love  rather 
1  will  select  )U'  their  own  fancies  tban  each  oiher.  Thero 
standingly,  may  is  a  sickly  miaama  round  all  of  them. 
^ase  witnout  be-  Tbey  live  bul  in  each  other's  eyes,  and 
eilber  in  their  their  eyes  look  often  lowanls  the  moon, 
y  are  writlen  by  They  talk  very  fine  words,  but  are  in 
ere  so  balanced  reality  worae  minded  than  I^y  Booby 
some  thines  as  or  Molly  Seagtim;  lor  it  is  worse  to  dolly 
Ihe  Uuth  ol  the  with  lasts  than  to  gralily  them.  True 
e  wisdom  of  the  love,  animal  or  spiritual,  never  looks  but 
tend  to  unsettle  to  the  end,  and  is  never  satisfied  but  with 
us  who  find  it  absolute  possession.  Bul  Bulwer'sseoti- 
e  things  as  we  ment  is  not  so  bad  aa  his  metaphysics. 
t  made  for  pio-  He  is  a  great  wit,  as  Pelbam  proves; 
Not  btil  that  we  fall  of  acnleness  and  ^uick  logic ;  all 
:ban  many  wbo  that  he  lacks  is  the  guiding  muly  pnr- 
:rB  in  these  mat-  pose.  Wit  that  only  seeks  loehow  iuelf 
e  than  ourdaly  does  not  show  anything  else;  brilliant 
,  in  short,  the  fiasbes  bliad  and  paia  the  eyes,  and  fire- 
LU ;  and  permit  works  are  not  so  good  to  see  one's  war 
:hjak  out  every-  by  aa  a  dim  lantborn.  To  scholara,  Bal- 
ous,  moral,  and  wer  will  betpleaseut  reading,  but  tua 
bigotry.  Tbere  efiect  upon  the  many  caanot  be  so  good 
ng  their  charae-  as  Scott's,  either  for  the  politic!  or  no- 
lo do  anything,  cala  which  he  instiia. 
from  principles  He  bas  lately  published  a  defenca  of 
men  cut-throats,  his  villains,  which  is  written  with  bit 
eat  deal  of  old-  usual  force  and  subttely.  But  we  donot 
refinement,  but  like  his  villains  notwithstanding,  and 
g  which  is  mere  though  his  arguments  are  admirably  put, 
r,  which  sounds  they  are  wortLless  if,in  sucha  question, 
no  bottom  and  common  reason  does  not  acknowledge 
little  of  that  re-  them.  The  Itulh  is,  we  do  not  judge  of 
>o  as  a  garment  the  propriety  of  characters  from  reasons, 
and  reasons  cannot  therefore  defend 
ent  even,  when  them.  We  go  by  the  feeling  first ;  the 
eading  g;iven  to  artist  shows  his  own  nature  through  his 
el  literature  that  characters,  and  it  is  that  after  all  which 
)f  course  Ameri-  affects  us ;  we  look  for  reasons  wky  it 
stamp  of  Anglo-  did  thus,  this  way  or  that,  afterwards. 
i  same  qnaiiiies.  The  great  test  of  common  sense  is  what 
er  may  be  theii  the  finest  writers  muat  be  tried  by,  and 
lerly  of  temper,  that  trial  la  by  an  appeal  to  the  world  at 
nee  stories.  So  large.  We  may  observe  in  life  as  well 
and  the  basts  of  as  in  books  that  it  is  the  steady  lieht 
iswake.  So  too  whichismost valued, aodnottbatwhich, 
the  other  side,  though  often  the  brightest,  ii  fiifal  and 
ikneM,  Dickens  flickering.  Scott  is  never  so  subtle  aa 
ECDtiment,  Bul-  Bulwer,  out  we  feel  more  sure  that  hia 
bis  metaphysics,  heart  was  in  the  right  place ;  the  world 
erishnese,  Ains-  has  never  doubted  about  Auvilioioa,  and 
go  down  qaile  is  not  likely  to  doubL  Bulwer  painM 
«ne  teliab  of  the  beet  men  ol  stroog  will,  hud  and  Intel  • 
32 
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lectaal,  but  withal  yery  fall  of  tragedy  have  in  some  degree  inherited—not  so 
heroism  ;  we  have  no  ^reat  afll^tion  for  much  as  to  hate  Frenchmen,  or  their  coan- 
his  gentlemen  and  precious  little  for  his  try,  bat  to  have  a  firm  conviction  of  the 
ladies.  On  the  whole  his  best  characters  superiority  of  the  Saxon  over  the  Gallic 
are  so  consciously  proud  as  to  be  con-  development  of  humanity.  We  confess 
ceited,  and  too  fanciful  to  be  real,  even  we  are  unable  to  understand  the  French 
when  in  love ;  for  those  who  are  likely  character ;  that  human  nature  is  one 
to  be  influenced  overmuch  by  what  they  thine  and  French  nature  another,  is  a  say- 
read,  perhaps  James  even  is  an  author  ing  Uiat  has  to  us  the  force  of  an  axiom, 
with  whom  they  would  do  better  to  We  cannot  conceive  of  a  religious 
waste  their  time  than  with  one  so  full  of  Frenchman ;  a  revival  in  Paris,  or  an 
questionable  morality  and  unsound  spec-  **  interesting  season"  at  Toulon  would 
ulation.  seem  to  us  a  solemn  farce.    Even  when 

DiOKBHS  everybody  knows  to  be  a  we  hear  of  an  **  eloquent  Parisian  preach- 
•«  funny  fellow" — well  meaning  in  the  er,"  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  credit 
main,  but  full  of  prejudice — a  perfect  his  sincerity.  French  philosophy  seems 
specimen  of  a  cockney  genius.  A  great  to  us  cold,  acute,  irregular  ratiocination ; 
many  people  among  us  take  delight  in  French  art,  fashion.  Whoever  saw  a 
•*  taiking  him  down  f  but  for  all  that,  great  French  picture  ?  or  since  Baptiste 
we  all  make  a  point  of  laughing  at  some-  Lulli,  heard  ot  a  really  great  French  com- 
thing  or  other  he  is  perpetually  giving  poser  ?  Le  Sueur,  Gretry,  and  the  rest, 
off— if  it  is  only  a  poor  girl's  signing  her  were  great  and  good  in  their  several  de- 
name  to  a  legal  instrument  The  worst  ^es,  but  they  do  not  come  into  our 
thing  about  him  of  late,  is  his  constant  idea  of  Frenchmen.  They  are  good,  like 
whining  about  riches  and  poverty,  and  every  other  artist  now  living;,  because 
bis  laboring  so  much  to  show  that  poor  and  in  so  far  as  they  are  un- Frenchified, 
folks  are  generally  as  good  and  happy  as  There  is  something  in  the  genuine  French 
rich  ones — a  truth  which  needs  no  show-  mind  which  makes  it  not  equal  to  our  Sax- 
ing.  All  this  radicalism  does  not  much  onthinkiuj^.  They  can  reason  in  mathe- 
btfm  in  E^nglaad,  but  here  it  only  encou-  matics  and  m  all  dry  science,  like  calculat- 
rages  laziness  and  vanity,  and  it  is  high  ing  machines,  but  they  have  not  the  heart 
time  some  one  should  begin  to  write  nov-  to  understand  our  poetry,  nor  have  they 
els  aninst  poverty — showinr  that  those  a  poetry  of  their  own  that  is  like  ours, 
who  have  the  good  luck  to  he  bom  on  The  relation  between  men  and  women 
the  eaves  of  starvation  are  quite  as  pitia-  among  them  is  different,  and  though  the 
ble  as  those  astride  the  ridge-pole  of  af-  idea  of  a  true  French  lady  is  a  very  de- 
toence.  lightful  image  to  bring  into  the  mind,  it 

But  we  most  not  forget,  in  the  mirth-  seems  impossible  that  a  Fretu^  gentle- 
fnl  thoughts  to  which  the  mention  of  man  should  understand  her.  We  can- 
Dickens  gives  rise,  that  we  are  writing  not  bear  the  apprehension  that  the  French 
this  article  with  a  serious  purpose,  and  should  begin  to  do  our  thinking  for  us, 
that  all  we  have  said  hitherto  has  been  to  should  furnish  us  with  philosophy,  poet- 
help  along  this  purpose.  We  wish  to  ry  and  serious  literature ;  we  are  willing 
enter  our  protest,  as  an  admirer  of  good  they  should  set  fashions,  get  up  dishes, 
English  novels,  against  the  modern  write  lively  novels  of  society,  vaude- 
French  ones  that  are  now  glutting  this  villes,  comic  operas,  and  furnish  plots, 
«nhappy  country.  This  Mexican  war  is  and  all  those  ingenious  contrivances  in 
killing  a  few  thousands  and  spoiling  which  they  so  excel.  They  may  amuse 
more  than  it  kills,  but  it  is  not  doing  the  us  and  keep  down  our  bile,  and  make  us 
nation  half  so  innch  barm,  we  fear,  as  wish  we  could  be  like  them  (for  your 
the  poisonous  writings  of  Sin  and  Sand,  true  Frenchman  must  be  the  happiest 
it  id  genm  mrnne,  man  that  lives)  and  slip  as  they  can 

There  are  some  things,  even  in  this  through  the  world,  without  sm ;  and  in 

day,  which  most  be  taken  for  granted,  return,  we  may  give  them  some  gravity 

aoid   not   reasoned  about — some  truths  and  thoughtfulness — may  curtail  them, 

which  appeal  to  common  sense  and  can-  shave  them,  keep  them  from  over-much 

not  hot  be  believed.     There  are  also  chattering,  and  so  preserve  them  in  the 

aome  prejudices  which  it  is  good  to  have,  pale  of  humanity;  but  further  than  this 

and  among  these,  one  of  the  best  is  John  we  do  not  think  the  two  families,  that 

Ball's  old  mmdiee  against  what  he  un-  have  kept  distinct  so  long,  can  ever  ex- 

deiatanda  by  Frenth,    This,  we  trust,  we  change  their  peculiarities  or  fuse  into  one. 
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I  we  havB  here  How  can  he  please  hinuelf  with  glitter 

[es  UB  diBlrnst-  of   words,  and  tedious  qneationiDga  of 

navels  cried  ap  great  tnilhs    tbat  it  gties    against    the 

the  like.    Yet  stomach  of  his  sense  to  doubt  I    If  thesa 

ale  so  BtroDgly  writers  would  only  leare  ns  alone  in  oor 

merit ;   it  onlj  simple   religious  faith,  in  our  commoa 

proof   on    the  Tiews  of  God,  oarselvee,  and  the  world, 

e  out  of  Naz-  their  mere    horrors  and   lieendouanesB 

le  prorerb,  and  would  not  be  so  bad,  though  still  bad 

world  a  Shale-  enough.    But  they  muddU  the  mind,  and 
make  the  voice  of  reason  and  conscience 

ibakspeare  has  "  an  uncertain  sound."    Observe  the  ad- 

ot   Madame  mirersof  Sand,  Are  (her  not  Sand-blind  i 


We  have  read,    yea,  "  high  gravel  blind,"  moei  of  them ! 

Jy   one  of  her    Con  they  umJerstand  Sbakspeare.'      '^^ 
eiterquali£edto    theyrelishapythingin  him  alter  the  m 


bad  read  more,  ner  of  tbose  tbat  can  see  f    No !  they 

lillle  soiled  are  ate  all  nildered  ;    nothing  is  loo  darii^ 

per  than  those  for  them  in  specalalion ;  Utile  common 

in  mire.    Per-  thougfais  thai  have  been  thought  over 

ore  we  shoald  sod  over  by  every  soul  (hat  lives,  they 

1st  (hem,  which  seize  upon  as  discoveries ;  whatever  sub- 

r  common  seme  ject  Ihey  lake    up,  they  discuss  with 

ired.     We  read  signal  irreverence  and  defiance  of  eense ; 

woman  of  the  there  is  no  teaching  them,  and  the  mote 

avata  a  green  yon  argue  with   them  the  plainer  it  ap- 

asonsbly  sized  pears  that   ihey  are  incapable  of  being 

him  any  satis-  convinced  by  reasons ;  and  you  are  forc- 

s  fooled  him  to  ed  lo  the  conclusion  that  either  theie  is, 

lira  off  forever,  and  ever  has  been,  nothing  settled  in  the 

aocent  of,  and  world  or  lha(  they  are  crcuy. 
,  and   all   that         The  number  of   poor  young  gentle- 

>  feel  almost  so  men  and  ladies  all  over  the  country  that 

lot  to  need  to  are  already  in  this  deplorable  condition, 

I  it.     When  an  it  is  frightful  to  conlemplate.    They  tell 

comes  to  the  us"ihere  isagood  lime  coming!"    But 

he  meets  who  we  don't  believe  it.     We  have  yet  hope 

frogs  on  his  that  what  Ihey  understand  by  ibe  "good 

is,  bu(  by  and  time,"  will  never  come.     Wehelievethat 

lom  be  thought  virtue  will  be  virtue,  and  vice,  vice,  in 

linr  but  a  poor  the  next  generation  as  now.     VVe  trust 

Aishes  forever.  Too  thai  the  Bible,  and  tbe  Christian  re- 

wiih  bim,  lost  ligion,  will  be  left  so  that  simple-minded 

ilh  these  high  people  may  still  rest  secure  in  faith  and 

(  are  so  ctam-  hope,  however  much  they  that  are  com- 

phy,  and  chas-  pelleil  lo  choose  a  belief,  may  be  at  the 

:u8iomed  to  our  mercy  of  indifference.     We  have  yet 

better  novels,  conhdence  in  (he  Saxon  blood,  in  the  re- 

'  ihem— umnoi  sliiy  of  knowledge,  and  in  Ihe  mercy  of 

is   mind  stored  Heaven.    In  a  word,  we  have   firm  faith, 

il  beauty,  bow  that  however  these  vagaries,  and  fevers, 

false  and  half-  and  fashions,  may  binder  growih  and  in- 

m   debauchees  terrupl  true  progress,  they  will  tMjitU 

they  care  not  in  (ime  to  (he  silent  influence  of  Truth 

:  means  (o  sup-  and  (he  invincible  power  of  Cohmok 

tr  (heir  rani ty  ?  Scnst. 
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THE  LIFE  AND  OPINIONS  OF  PHILIP  YORICK,  Esq. 

WKIXTEK  BY  HlllSEU. 
CHAPTER    XIX.    (ConttniKd.) 

DEMONOHANCT. 

Totsvahim  in  quadriftemina  creates  in-    nose  to  try  his  spirit— you  tnm  "P yw 
fi„^^nM  of  Sine     Then  can  a    own.  if  he  fails  to  resent  U ;  which,  to 

S^s^TradlsheTlnh'e  n,oon°and  tell  '-y,}^^-^i-S'-^'frtlT^^^T:^^l 

?S  X  of  Alexander's  breeches,  though  bel.e  of  men.  now  taken  to  b' J*  »  °"|i 

he  be  dead  two  thousand  years.     By  est  of  al  proofs,  that  there  is  a  ^P  "i"" 

sLuine    you  may  then  distinguish   a  nose  and  a  spiritual  smeH ;  and  not  ojy 

kMve  from  a  fool-a  cat  from  a  kitten ;  that,  but  even  a  spiritual  f"^  «PP"^''- 

wndude    on  the  immortality   of    new  able  by  them ;  concluding  by  the  great  or- 

wv»m«  bv  smelline  at  their  feares ;  tell  ganon  of  analogons.                   ,  •    j  «„ 

J^«^e  oKTo  d -felle.  the  wealth  or  a  "    T  know  there  are  certain  sbn-deep 

t^Sre  U»e  soundness  of  a  horse,  the  philosophers,  who  affect  to  deny  this,  on 

u^thof  ad^trhie.the  right  of  a  cause,  the  ground  that  the  spirit  does  but  use 

bv  lell   Nehh"  r  in  heaven  nor  in  hades,  and  employ  the  senses,  without  sharing 

?/re  «nh  nor  on  it.  in  sun  nor  planets,  in  their  specific  nature.as  men  use  tweez- 

•   i«,n^r^r  shall  anything  escape  your  ers   and    snuff-boxes,  without    having 

in  sea  nor  air.  snail  anymmge     v  3  ^^^^  tweezers  and  snuff-boxes  in 

"Tmust  not  omit  to  tell  you  how  deep-  their  ears  or  noses.    That  if  there  be  a 

Iv  sTawkwberg  smelt  on  one  occasion  ;  nose  within  a  nose,  and  an  eye  w.lhm 

i^  ^  :.  „n  nrdinarv  nose  that  could  do  an  eye,  and  an  ear  within  an  ear,  the 

S'much     S  Wred   htmself  to  a  soul  ftself,  in  its  high  tabernacle,  is  but « 

?^e  minister  to  imell  out  conspiracies,  convocation  of  repwsentative  eyes.  ears. 

Kt^ted  four  at  a  sniff,  and  tte  ring-  and  noses,  and  no  r,al  or  absolute  e.- 

{Lew  were  Snmediately  seized  and  ex-  sence ;  that  the  mystery  of  creation  I.e. 

SK  r«^  confidence  did  he  inspire  in  the  multitude  of  the  msleriai  objecte. 

S,  W  Scl  of  showing  the  whites  of  and  the  simplicity  of  the  spintniJ  power 

hL  eves    He  coulHrSfcise  a  volume  by  which  controls  them ;  and  that  if  reason 

X  !2»di  of  the  binding,  and  by  smelling  controls  the  app«i  es  and  P??»'on8.  n  is 

Se  ouU ides  of  letters,  concluded  infalli-  because  in  itself  it  has  "oth.ng  of  their 

we  ouisiaes  "•  •         •     ,    .    •     ^,i,ers.  epec  fie  nature,  and  is  by  that  difleruice 

Siffinc  a^a  vte  of  GoeUie's  Elegies,  m'l.le  king  and  lord  over  them  all ;  as  be- 

hetSf  they  no  only  smelt  of  the  lamp,  ing  that  out  of  which  they  proceed  but 

bStTad  V  Jf  much  the  scent  of  a  Luci-  not  that  which  they  .specuilly  are ;  and 

n^Cordi^^nd  would  probably  produce  the  like,  concluding,  in  fine,  that  neither 

rsiS^^t  u^u  thefr  imitator's.  the  universe  nor  the  soul  of  man  is  . 

Yet  toUbutanexalUtionof  apow-  nest  of  boxes;  nor  Deity  »  jumble  of 

er  l£u  natural.     For.  as  there  is  a  the  ghosts  of  analogons;  with  other  irre- 

nbv^  sS    •  there  a  spiritual  smell,  levant  stuff,  very  obscure  and  hyper- 

hS^^not^he  lawyer  smell  out  his  suit,  metaphysical,  with  which  neither  you 

L^lhe  lover  his  mistress?    The  judge  nor  f.te.ng  persons  pracUcal.  have  th. 

daps  h«  noi  to  the  books;  the  Jivine  least  concern,  my  dear  doctor. 
jO  his  sermon ;  you  pull  your  enemy's 
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KXHAC8TKD. 


That  our  sace  and  veraciouB  aothor    and  Bpiriloal  wscnces,  I  am  coDttiaijied 
did  wily  holdinlercourae  with  demont    to  bcfiete ;  because  il  is  imme  naely  agree- 
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ertain  and  chetisli  lully,  his  knowledge  of  mental  science; 

infihing  be  more  wbicb  last  I  find,  bv  comparinon  with  mf 

Ic  witb  some  wise  own,  to  ba*e  been  very  great.    It  re- 

uBt  relumed  from  mains  only  to  determine  whether  he  was 

here  be  had  seen  a  knave  or  no  ;  and  this  is  at  once  an- 

place }  snered  by  the  fact  that  he  waa  made,  at 

g   the   irresistible  several  period  a  of  his  life,  a  deacon  of  a 

ency  of  this  ar^u-  chitrcb,  a  doctor  of  laws,  a  privy  coun- 

<  add  a  few  more ;  gellor,   and   a   professor    of    obalelriea; 

ice,  as  merely  to  which  puts  his  bonesty  above  suspicion; 

'onr  docile,  hut  as  beside  which  I  have  lo  add,  that  be  waa 

;  belief.  never  once  in  his  life  detected  in  an  ab- 

lon  teach  us  that  golnle  lie  ;  which  are,  severally  and  (o- 

iga ;  ouTidvtt,  ioi  neiher,  qnile  enough  lo  raise  any  man 

angels,  and  oar  ^boT*  the  suspicion  of  being  a  rogue. 

M  eiisiences  we  n  j,  at  least  certain  that  he  was  nei- 

no,  not  the  sha-  (hprmad  nor  foolish,  having  so  profound 

n  deny  that  Slaw-  ^  knowledge  of  ibe  sciences ;  and  as  for 

sa  with  good  and  his  dishonesty,  the  proofs  already  given 

;ument  is  concln-  ^re.  or  ought  to  be,  safficient. 

t  like  it,  you  can  ['  „ij|  noi  pretend  to  deny  that,  for 

lieb  isr  thai  as  it  reasons  known  to  himself,  a  great  phy- 

tnre  of  things,  to  gjoiogist  or  a  learnsd  melajihysician  may 

able  sage  did  not  choose  to  be  a  great  deceiver ;  for  ther« 

'pints,  it  would  be  ^^  many  examples  of  antlqnity  to  show 

al,  and   therefore  xhe  possibility   of  the  thing,     AppoJIo- 

dom,todeoy  that  ,,(^3  of  fyana   pretended   to   raise   Ibe 
dead;  and  there  have  been,  in  all  ages, 

1  is  more  compli-  pgrjiong   of  unquestionable   piety  weak 

it  yon  must  Drat  enough  lo  employ  ridiculous  frauds  and 

1  1  were  spirits,  delusions  lo  convince  and  terrify  the  ij- 

;r  are,)  we  shoold  noranl ;  nor  am  I  perfectly  satisfied  in 

body ;  and  if  out  ^y  mind  of  the  injustice  o(  such  a  pro- 

hey  do  out  of  lbs  ceeding.     Ul  it  be  auppoied,  for  exam- 

u bile  and  difficult,  -jg  ,f,at  the  pious  8lawkenberg_  could 

btedly    madler  it  jhin^  ^f  no  better  method  of  rousing  ihe 

■ntial  lo  mv  argu-  attention   of  the  world  to  his  doctrines, 

cessary  to  be  con-  ihgnby  affirminethat  he  learned  them  by 

le  that  spirits  out  conversation  wiih  spirits?  What   then? 

spirits  out  of  the  flij  [,e  not  know  that  his  doctrines  were 

lore  nor  less :  i.  e.  ^^^^  and   that  if  spirits  had  conversed 

1  perfectly  evident.  ^i,(,  hj^  (hey  would  have  admitted  their 

ScienI  leasou ;  in  truth  .'  and  was   not   the  absolute   cer- 

irove  the  contrary,  (ainty  of  that  event  a  sufficient  ground 

established,  it  re-  jo,  asserting  that  it  happened  ?— to  say 

ipon  whatgronnds  nothing  of  Ibe  excellencv  of  the  end  in 

of  Slawkenherg's  ^iew,  namely,  the  drawing  of  men's  at- 

ept  bis  simple  af.  tenlion  to  the  doctrines  .' 

were  an  exirava-  The  one  sole  idea  prevailing  throupb- 

our    knowledge  out  (he  whole  of  Slawkenberg's  folios, 

nstimtion  we  are  j,  f},3t   of  the  analogons,  or  of   things 

■  own   experiencfl  wiihin  things;  as,  for  example,  of  the 

jns,  all  objeciions  nose  within  the  nose,  the  hand  within 

ohability,  may  be  the   hand,  the  leg  within  the  leff,  and 
so   forth,  of  the   whole   organism.     So 

iraleventsiseJIher  perfectly  is  this  idea  elaborated  by  onr 

trakoaveoranin-  author,  there  is  nothing  in  heaven,  earth 

Rlawkenbet^  was  or  bades,  left  unexamined  by  him  with 

hold  evident  from  reference  to  it 

iiinself,bi8wayof  7j,at 

tm  tbewhola.and,  "Ererrthiiig  is  like  everything  ebe," 
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is  the  first  axiom  of  his  philosophy ;  the  gons ;  nay,  I  will  assure  yon  by  a  better 

secooii,  that  means  even  than  that    If,  for  the  sake 

"  In  everything,  everything  is  ;•'  of  argument,  you  have  a  dear  friend  who 

and  the  third,  that  ^*  inl:npland,  while  you  are  in  America. 

„        ....  ^ .       ,     ..  .  you  will  sometimes  have  a  vivid  recol- 

"Everything  18 m everything  else;"  |  f^^^^j^  ^j  ^^^  and  will,  in  a  manner, 

or,  as  a  certain  ancient  philosopher  ex-  behold  him,  by  your  spiritual  senses.    If 

pressed  it,  **  all  is  in  each,  and  each  is  in  his  body  were  actually  present,  then,  the 

all ;"  the  bag  is  as  much  in  the  pudding  several  impressions  of  shape,  color,  size, 

as  the  pudding  is  in  the  bag ;  the  man  is  touch,  and  the  like,  which  you  received 

as  much  in  need  of  money  as  need  of  from  him,  entering  your  senses,  would 

money  is  in  the  man,  neither  more  nor  create  in  you  an  image  of  him,  which  is 

less ;  which  tallies  subtilely  with  that  a  spiritual  image  ;  for  it  is  by  this  image, 

other  dogma  of  the  same  philosophy,  that  and  not  by  color  or  shape,  that  you  know 

«  nothing  can  act  where  It  is  not, *^  which  your  friend.    Now  please  observe,  that 

i^  as  much  as  to  say,  for  example,  put  the  image  once  planted  in  your  brain  by 

physic  in  your  stomach  and  not  in  your  the  joint  effect  of  all  the  senses,  it  remains 

shoe,  and  money  in  my  neighbor's  purse,  when  the  object  is  taken  away.    When, 

leaves  me  neither  bett  nor  worse."  therefore,  we  speak  to  each  other  about 

«  Such  being  the  doctrine,"  remarked  our  friends,  absent  or  preeent,  it  is  of 
Fantol  to  me,  **  you  will  instantly  per-  these  spiritual  images  we  speak,  and  not 
ceivethatnosacrifice  nor  martyrdom  could  of  their  color,  smeO,  touch,  or  other  ex- 
be  thought  of  too  extravagant  or  terrible  ternal  qualities. 

to  be  suffered  for  it.    Now  the  worst  of        Eveiy  man's  brain  is  occupied  with  a 

all  martyrdoms  is  to  suffer  in  the  opinion  crowd  of  these  spiritual  images  which  ha 

of  posterity ;  and  the  greatest  of  all  sacri-  calls  "  friends,"  **  enemies,"  **  acquaint- 

fices  is  the  sacrifice  of  conscience  and  ances,"  &c.    They  lie  dark  until  occasion 

reputation.     How   immense,  therefore,  <»dls  them  up.    Now,  to  prove  to  you 

should  be  our  admiration  for  the  venera-  that  these  images,  and  not  the  sensuous 

ble  metaphysician,  who,  for  the  promul-  objects,  are  the  real  things  meant,  let  me 

gation  ot  his  doctrine,  and  the  theoloeical  try  an  experiment    Do  you  place  your- 

notions  sprinjging  out  ol  it,  was  ready  to  self  behind  a  screen  or  partition,  I  myself 

lay  down  his  reputation  at  the  feet  of  being  supposed — take  notice  that  I  said 

truth,  and  sacrifice  his  conscience  for  the  supposed—to  remain  on  the  other  side, 

sake  of  piety."  and  a  thin  partition  only  between  us,  but 

You  will  now  understand  with  peat  quite  impervious  to  sight    Now  do  you, 

ease  what  I  am  about  to  communicate  lully  suppoting  as  I  said,  talk  with  me 

respecting  Slawkenber^'s  conversations  through  the  pfulition.    The  conversation 

with  spints ;  knowing  nis  design  in  re-  is  ffoing  on.    Some  person  comes  to  yoa 

cordine  them,  and  never  forgetting  that  and  says,  "  Who  are  you  talking  with  ?" 

everything  is  said  with  a  view  to  estab-  You  reply,  with  a  smile  of  satisfaction, 

lish  the  mighty  doctrine  of  the  analogous ;  **  With  my  virtuous  friend  Yorick** — ^just 

a  doctrine  which,  notwithstanding  Pan-  loud  enong^h  for  me  to  hear.  *'  Ah !"  cries 

tol*s  sceptical  sneers,  is  undoubt^ly  to  the  other,  in  a  rapture,  *<  is  it  possible  I 

be  esteemed  the  most  mysterious  and  re-  find  myself  at  last  within  so  snort  a  dis- 

markable  of  modem  psychological  dis-  tance  of  the  truly  singular  and  agreeable 

coveries.  Mr.  Philip  Yorick  ?"  «<  I  have  the  happi- 

He  relates  that,  for  years  previous  to  ness,"  you  answer,  *<  to  assure  you  of 

his  descent  into  hades,  he  had  held  in-  it"    With  an  exclamation  of  joy,  the 

tercourse  with  spirits.    "  By  fasting  a  stranger  throws  down  the  partition,  and 

week,"  says  he,  **  on  bread  and  water,  I  behold  Herr  Dertuyfle,  the  ventriloquist, 

acquired  a  power  of  conversing  with  the  sitting  very  much  at  his  ease,  imitating 

souls  of  the  dead,  who  would  appear  in  my  voice  and  manner!    Now,  to  carry 

the  anterior  lobe  of  my  brain  and  inform  the  d^eption  still  farther,  imagine  the  in- 

me  of  what  was  passing  in  hades,  or  in  genious  Dertuyfle  assuming  not  only  my 

the  seven  heavena"  voice,  but  my  countenance  and  manner. 

They  addressed  themselves  to  the  spi-  with  such  a  skill  as  absolutely  to  deceive 

ritual  eye  and  ear,  and  not  to  the  exter-  yourself,  who  have  known  me  this  ten 

&ai  sense.  years— would  you  not  immediately  after 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  understanding  have  sworn  that  you  saw  and  conversed 

this  if  you  will  but  remember  the  analo-  with  me  f  "  Certainly.**  Very  well,  then* 
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HI  Dot  luTfl  been  adeTil, ilia lUiniMd,  both  for  tliis  tile uid 

int  occasion!  in  Ibe  nexL     Id  one  patlicular  only  doM  it 

yonr  friends  and  differ  fTom  a  jiuraiy  spiritual  demon,  and 

outsides  are  pet-  tbst  is  in  hariog  a  body  to  abuse.   What 

in  that  spiritual  thiat  you  of  an  Ugo?    Imaginaiy,  do 

ou  carry  in  your  you  say?     Live  longer,  then,  and  lean 

deception  ;    and  that  there  are  Buch  crealureo. 

e  the  THUE,  Ibe  In  the  old  lime  it  was  said  of  a  mi>- 

[ing.     Not  only  chieroua  madman,  or  impostor,  "  He  haa 

til  persons  iodia-  a  devil;"  iwwwesay,  "  Adevilhashim," 

ogDage  of  mejan-  which  is  the  same  thing. 

any  of  outsides."  Everything  that  inierrupts  ibe  peaw 

1  by  this  simple  and  harmony  cf  the  world  is  said  to  b« 

;o  on  to  enlighten  diabolical,  or,  in  vulgar  parlance,"  Devil- 

;    Slawtenbefe'a  '^^  bad"— the  original  Greek  word,  SuL' 

I   spirits   of    toe  /3aXXusignif}'ingtodestroy,orthrowul- 
to  confasion; — everything  that  destroys 

e  anterior  part  of  or  eonfases  the  b^utiful  order  of  Ine 

ipropriatetf  lo  lbs  world  is  therefore  the  work  of  Diaholua. 

'  which  we  are  lo  Thus,  aftei;  vainly  attempting  to  unravel 

B  bat  a  spiiiluat  a  skein,  to  convince  an  opinionated  ikin- 

irt  see  »   person  ny,  i<,  pick  a  burr  from  hair,  or  meet  the 

Now,  as  we  all  slanders  of  a  dull  knave,  we  mentally 

idle  to  deny  it  to  ejaculate  a  phrase  consigning  each  to  tnie 

rkenherg.  father  of  confusion,  where  they  belong. 

iserted,  agreeably  There  ia  great  doubt  among  specuialive 

sf  nature  and  the  persons,  thongb  none  at  all  among  poets 

■  Doghl  to  admit  and  Slawkenbergians,  whether  Diabolna 

ry  appears.    If  I  and  his  imps  aie  real  persona  or  not.     I, 


Iter  to  sink.    Iff    

oatzhpmnounced  at  different  periods  of  my  life.     Like  the 

realise  of  mine  lo  gpirita  of  the  dead,  they  appeared  only  to 

I  believe  that  loo ;  my  jpirilua!  eyes,  as  iney  did  also  to  Von 

r  of  weak  hands  Slawkenberg's,  whose  experience  was, 

lich  they  cannot  however,  far  more  minute  and  extended 

I  hear  many  pro-  Han  my  own. 

n  Slawkenberg's  And  now,  a  word  re#pecting  the^an- 

Lstonished,  consi-  guage  used  in  conversationn  with  imps 

y  and  symbolism,  and  departed  spirits, 

ruths,  as  well  as  Ygg  are  probably  aware  that  what  i* 

hidden  under  an  called  empirical,  or  expeiimenlal  know- 

I  of  mystery.  ledge,  is  a  knowledge  of  partieolars  only, 

bleihatoui learn-  anddoes  not  convey  ideaa  directly,  but 

mdconveriiewith  merely  furnisbea  materials  for  thought. 

and  with  devils :  xhus,  for  example,  lapdogs  have  often  as 

ing  has  been  ex-  perfeclanempiricalknowfcdgeoffashion- 

Ds  consider  what  able  life  as  the  most  D'lsTaeliiish  dandy 

First,  then,  aa  a  could  desire;  but,  lacking  a  sou!,  Ihey 

rils  may  be  inesr-  draw  no  ideas  from  their  experience ;  that' 

carnate  i  which  I  jg  to  say,  they  acquire  no  spiritual  know- 

whether  a  crea-  jedge  from  il,  which  is  their  misfortune, 

er  of  pride,  lies.  But ifiherearetwokindsofknowledge, 

rrocity  and  drunk-  go  there  are  two  kinds  of  expression  for 

evil  incainale,  or  ibeM  kinds.lbe  pbvsical,  namely,  and  the 

ou  ever  saw  such  spiritual.    When  Mias  recites  her  lesson 

low  my  meaning,  out  of  Paley.  you  have  an  intense  exam- 

,  usurping,  weak,  n]e  of  the  physical,  or  empirical  kind, 

f  traeheryi  like  botbinthemallerandthemanner.  Wlien, 
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on  the  contrary,  she  smiles  delicioiisly  tersthe  room,  and  I  hear  his  ptep  at  a 

upon  her  dear  Tommy,  there  is  an  exam-  distance,  a  conviction  of  his  sinc?pty 

pie  of  the  spiritual  kind,  depending  on  rushes  over  me,  and  my  spirit  conTe^fe? 

ideas  of  a  very  subtle  order.  with  his  in  the  most  delightful  and  anec- 

In  short  there  are  two  dialects,  one  of  tionate  terms, 
body,  and  the  other  of  soul.  Farther,  it  is  necessary  to  obserretba* 

It  will  sometimes  happen  that  the  Ian-  while  the  words  of  the  bodily  or  pbysinij 

guage  of  body  will  say  one  thing,  while  language  signify  particulars,  lhn?<  of  itf 

the  language  of  soul  says  another.  Thus,  spiritual  convey  only  generals.  When  the 

when  my  enemy,  lago,  pressing  my  hand,  spirit  of  lago  converses  with  my  fp^t. 

and  fixing  his  eyes  upon  mine  with  a  look  we  talk  together  in  a  rapid  and  unirersai 

of  perfect  friendship,  talks  with  me  in  the  manner,  and  our  conversations  are  m- 

language  of  a  generous  amity,  I  perceive  prisingly  brief  and  fiery;  the  mere  jrene- 

that  the  whole  is  of  the  body,  and  signi-  ral  notions  of  evil,  of  wrong,  and  ot  an- 

fies  nothing.   We  understand  each  other :  tagonism  fly  rapidly  from  our  spirimai 

the  touch  of  his  hand  is  like  the  touch  of  lips ;   but  in  my  conversation  with  Vent, 

a  viper*8  skin ;  and  through  that  touch  there  is  a  play  of  the  most  harmonio:? 

the  devil  that  is  in  him  sends  me  a  spirit-  and  elegant  ideas,  nor  do  I  beliereib* 

ual  intimation  of  his  presence.  any  angel  could  converse  more  nc^'r 

When  Verax,  on  the  contrary,  shakes  than  does  the  spirit  of  my  friend  w^'i 

hands  with  me,  or  when  he  merely  en-  mine.     •    *    • 
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A  NEW  ACQUlINTANrE. 

So  far  had  I  gone,  most  patient  reader,  the    herdsboy,  who    daily    urges  hs 

whose  friendly  or  whose  critical  judg-  charge  from  the  grassy  hill  slopes,  whfj 

ment  has  followed  the  tortuosities,  and  they,  lowing,  leave  gladly  for  the  m -? 

sounded  the  depths,  of  this  great  argu-  equal  plain,  I  soon  buried  myself  in  ti  ^ 

ment  of  my  life,  by  which  I  mean  forever  forest  and  paced  solemnly  m  the  slo^ 

to  establish  and  confirm  upon  the  throne  waving  shadowsof  the  trees. 

of  reason,  the  heaven-born  idea  of  the  After  wandering  for  I  know  not  bow 

great  Slawkenberg,  when,  as  i  was  pa-  long  time  through  the  mazes  of  the  flrcri 

tiently  revolving  a  new  shape  of  medita-  enjoying  the  presence  of  those  ob;frt* 

tion  that  should  as  far  exceed  the  former  which  my  soul  delights  to  conieroplAie . 

in  brightness  and  force  as  the  newly  the  pale  flowers  of  the  forest,  the  mo^^ 

risen  sun,  glancing  his  golden  arrows  of  hollow  banks,  the  brown  waler?/: 

against  the  hills  of  morning,  doth  surpass  rivulets  that  elide  quickly  over  sparL:  >: 

and  exceed  the  pale  dissolving  moon  that  sands,  glassy  rocks,  and  beds  cd  ve  vt.' 

shrinks  before  him  to  her  hiding  in  the  moss,  I  came  unexpectedly  totbe  cleit ''. 

west;  when  by  the  course  of  my  evil  a  high  rock  which  towered  up  like  a  wai 

fortune,  or  my  good — for  who  can  dis-  above  the  highest  foliage.    Kntering  tii: 

tinguish  the  good  from  the  evil .' — I  fell  cleft,  with  the  intention  of  tnitin;  ti 

into  one  of  those  periodic  fits  of  dullness  their  very  source  the  waters  that  flii*'t^ 

and  melancholy  to  which  I  have  been  from  it,  1  ascended  by  a  kind  of  nanra 

subject  from  ray  youth  upwards;  my  stair  composed  of  fallen  blocks,  to  a  brv^ 

ears  rung,  my  head  became  vertiginous,  platform  of  smooth  stone,  just  level  ^  i 

my  strength  failed,  and  a  subtle  thrill  the  surface  of  the  moving  sea  of  le^ve- 

diffused  itself  through  the  left  side  of  my  in  whose  shades  I  had  been  so  Ion?  n^- 


I.  V  t 


strolled  off  through  the  great  wood  that  day  I  had  insensibly  ascended  to  the  - 

reaches  from  the  distant  hills,  even  to  the  of  a  stony  ridge,  a  birth-place  ot  ro-'''^ 

rear  of  my  garden.   As  it  was  still  morn-  streams.    In  the  west  stood  white  pf^^*- 

ing,  and  the  heavens  clear  and  mild—a  of  mountains,  misty,  but  clearly  deb- - 

fair  sky  of  September — I  resolved  to  make  against  the  clouds  of  evening.    A  b^-  ^^ 

a  day  of  it ;  and  taking  an  umbrageous  of  cloud  lay  piled  along  the  hon^  r 

pathway,  known  only  to  myself  and  to  mountin|f  nearly  to  the  lenilh.    h  ^^^ 
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the  ran,  JeaTJng  baps  of  tbe  eentarj,  perhaps  of  all  time ; 

□f  an  enonnoaH  for  that  such  an  arrangement  of  fourdis. 

.  hot  and  tumy  tinct  layers  of  clear  cloud,  at  aach  an  in- 

ladowH   of    the  atani,  moving  all  differentiy,  and  broken 

le  and  the  west  in  auch  a  wonderfully  intricale  rnanner, 

I  of  a  kingdom  like  net-work  npon  lace^work,  will  soon 

1-powerfut  snn,  again  appear,  is  unlikely  and  not  to  be 

Mul  of  parity  looked  for." 

jly  the  fealaree  "  I  should  think,"  said  I,  noticing  a 
M  their  alopes  certain  sadness  in  the  tone  with  which 
tbe  stranger  uttered  these  words, "  that  a 
1  in  conletnpla-  reflection  so  melancholy  proceeded  from 
Ggare  of  a  man  a  man  oppressed  with  some  secret  grief; 
ht,  and  coining  bat  for  myself,  I  am  rather  consoled  with 
:k  on  which  I  ibis  thought ;  that  the  pleasure  I  have 
e  at  a  Utile  din-  enjoyed  in  the  beholding  of  so  magnifi- 
ie.  For  a  con-  cent  a  vision,  can  never,  Ihoagh  I  were 
I  r^ard  to  each  to  live  an  immortality,  be  ravished  front 
iber  which  of  Q8  my  fancy  i  I  shall  retain  the  impression 
soon  began  to  of  ita  braotiea  as  the  recolleclion  of  a 
:r  felt  like  my-  happy  and  fortunate  honr,  when  natarei 
sentiment,  the  the  Irne  mother  of  pleasure,  kindly  of- 
trasting  to  this  fered  me  tbe  richest  gift  in  her  posses- 
eotured  to  ask  ston ;  impressing  upon  the  very  sub' 
if  the  world,  (for  stance  of  my  aoul  a  finer  image  of  glory 
lied  air,)  he  had  even  than  this  visible  splendor.  The  plea- 
al  magnificence,  sure  in  the  mind  which  springs  from  the 
I,"  replied  the  pleasare  of  the  eye,  is  a  gift  more  elegant 
!WB  ol^  the  hea-  than  the  richest  jewels,  lor  it  can  neither 
had  ;  at  Venice,  be  lost,  nor  stolen,  nor  diminished  by  the 
pies,  it  is  con-  effect  of  age  andmieery." 
icy  and  variety  The  stranger  listened  with  great  at- 
id.  Ail  these  I  tention  while  I  spoke.  "  It  is  trae,"  said 
ut  I  confeM  to  be.  "  that  a  melancholy  feeling  prompted 
eky  snrpasB  all  me  to  the  exprcEsion  of  regret,  hut  if 
you  will  not  think  it  an  over  hasty  con^ 
w  arranged  in  ndence,  I  will,  with  yoat  permission,  re- 
ive green  eolor;  late  a  history  so  singular,  that  thongh  I 
t  least  four,  the  have  no  real  interest  in  tbe  matter,  yon  , 
iof  iightwoolly  will,  J  think,  allow  that  (he  mere  wit-  - 
re  and  orange;  nessing  of  what  I  shall  relate,  might  be 
of  waves  edged  a  enfficient  cause  of  sadness,  even  for 
bine  and  golden  the  most  buoyant  of  dispositions,  though 
een  and  dusky  the  history  itself,  far  from  being  tragical, 
like   fringes   of  comes  lo  a  most  happy  conclusion." 

This  sadden  burst  of  confidence  on  the 
the  intricacy  of  part  of  the  stranger  stnick  me  with  a 
ipotntatheforce  very  natural  suspicion  of  his  judgment; 
once,  the  whole  but  as  I  am  myself  not  without  the  weak- 
fragmentary  or-  nesa  of  such  naturesas  fall  easily  in  love 
re  otive,  which  with  a  new  person,  and  allow  the  kinder 
the  lower  open-  feelings  of  sociality  to  step  over  those 
i  inlo  a  tender  bars  by  which  ceremony  and  the  wisdom 
here  visible,  on-  of  the  world  protect  us  from  imperti- 
xence  filled  all  hence,  I  did  not  conceal  an  emotion  of 
w  momenta  the  cnrioBity  and  interest  in  the  etranger, 
13,  and  the  pe-  from  whose  singularity,  at  least,  there 
;  beanty  of  the  appeared  lo  he  some  prospect  of  entertain- 
ment. "I  suppose,"  said  I,  speaking  in 
iruiger,  "fades  the  most  cordial  manner  possible,  ■■  yoa 
}f  tte  year,  per-  are,  like  toyMlf.  a  lover  of  solitnde  and 
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the  picturesque,  and  that  the  same  idle  I  confessed  I  had  often  experienced  the 

intention  brought  us  both  to  this  solitary  feeling,  and  had  been  alarmed  by  the  re* 

place.    But  the  night  approaches,  and  I  currence  of  it. 

begin  to  feel  the  (Sunpness  of  the  dew.  *<  1  judged  so,"  he  replied,  **  from  your 
Go  with  roe  by  the  short  road  to  my  physiognomy  and  manner.** 
house,  and  there  you  may  relate  and  I  Though  the  stranger  was  cTidently  a 
listen  at  ease  to  this  history  of  yours,  much  younger  man  than  mjrself,  I  could 
which  I  confess  your  manner  has  already  not  but  feel  respect  for  one  who  seemed 
made  me  curious  to  hear."  The  stranger  to  have  so  sharp  an  insight  i nto  my  nature, 
offered  no  objection  to  this  invitation ;  As  we  entered  the  house,  seeing  a  cat 
and,  I  leading  the  way,  we  took  a  short  upon  the  mat  within  the  door,  he  took 
cut  through  tne  forest,  and  falling  into  a  the  creature  in  his  arms,  and  began  tc- 
road  made  by  sawyers  who  dragged  their  hemently  caressing  and  patting  it  No- 
logs  by  it  to  the  mill,  we  soon  reached  ticing  my  surprise,  **  I  perceive,*'  said 
the  borders  of  a  narrow  stream,  on  the  he,  **  you  have  an  aversion  to  cats;  but, 
opposite  bank  of  which,  in  the  midst  of  for  my  part,  the  touch  of  the  fur  is 
orchards  and  gardens,  stands  the  cottage  agreeable  to  me,  and  there  is  a  something 
which  I  call  mine.  The  stranger  follow-  in  the  disposition  of  the  species  that  at- 
ed  close  behind  me  as  we  pasMd  rapidly  tracts  me." 

through  the  wood,  and  touched  the  foot  '<  If  I  were  superstitious,"  replied  I, 

bridge  of  the  stream  nearly  at  the  same  *'  you  should  be  set  down  for  a  wizard  or 

instant  with  myself.    And  here  a  sin^-  a  mesmerist     By  what  marks  did  you 

lar  accident  happened,  for,  at  the  lifst  guess  my  disposition  toward  the  cat.^ 

step  I  made  upon  the  bridge,  which  was  **  By  the  expression  of  your  face,"  he 

no  more  than  the  body  of  a  great  chest-  answered,  **  which  is  slightly  cruel  when 

nut,  fallen   across,  and   accommodated  your  eyes  rest  upon  the  cat"    Here  was 

with  a  hand-rail,  my  feet,  which  were  one  of  your  physiognomists ! 

slippery  with  dew,  slid  from  under  me.  Leaving  the  stranger  seated  in  an  arm* 

and  I  should  have  fallen  into  the  wa-  chair  which  stood  in  the  open  door,  I  re* 

ter,  which  was  here  a  deep  and  rapid  tired  through  the  hall,  under  some  trifling 

current  rushing  among  rocks,  had  not  pretext,  and  turnine  to  observe  him,  I 

the  stranger  reached  out  his  arm,  and  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  profile  against  a 

with  a  strong  effort  lifted  me  to  a  foothold  light  background  of  foliage.   A  low,  pro- 

on  the  bridge.  jecting  forehead,  a  somewhat  aquiline 

**  Sir,"  said  he,  as  soon  as  I  had  re-  nose,  and  a  small,delicate  chin  and  mouth, 

covered  myself,  "  when  I  first  saw  you  with  an  expression  of  latent  ferocity ; 

I  imagined,  on  the  instant,  that  Heaven  these  features,  supported  by  black  hair 

had  appointed  me  to  your  safety,  and  I  and  brows,  r^ess   projecting  eyes,  a 

therefore  followed  closely  in  your  steps,  head  cone-shaped  and  set  low  upon  the 

thinking  the  occasion  might  happen  at  slender,  stooping  shoulders,  gave  me  the 

any  instant"  image  of  a  man  of  perverse  will  and  tI- 

Thanking  his  care  and  happy  fore-  olent  passions,  but  gifted  with  percep* 

sight,  I  inquired,  with  some  surprise,  by  tions  supematurally  acute,  and  a  temper 

what  signs  he  had  been  led  to  such  a  subtle,  but  rather  ferocious  than  brave, 

thought  His  hands,  perfectly  formed,  and  mould* 

**  Believe  me  to  be  no  impostor  or  en-  ed  to  a  feminine  delicacy ;  a  body  tall, 

thnsiast,"  said  he,  following  beedfully  slender,  but,  as  I  knew  by  experience,  of 

over  the  bridge,  with  one  hand  upon  my  great  vigor;  an  air  of  suavity,  verging 

shoulder  and  the  other  holding  firmly  by  upon  insolence ;  a  labored  kindliness  <u 

the  railing ;  **  I  judfl;ed  you  by  the  tem-  voice,  and  a  quiet,  watchful  manner ; 

perament  of  your  Dody,  which  is  san-  these  qualities  put  me  on  my  guard  and 

guine  and  precipitate,  and  the  position  repressed  the  rising  admiration  and  grati*^ 

you  had  taken  upK>n  the  edge  of  the  rock  itude  I  felt  for  the  singular  servi^  the^ 

— which  was  a  particularly  perilous  one  stranger  bad  rendered  me  on  the  occasioa 

— to  be  a  person  always  in  the  power  of  of  my  recent  danger.     Returning   pre* 

accident,  and  that  persuasion  brought  me  sently,  1  presented  him  with  a  cup  of 

with  you,  for  I  thought  it  possible  some-  water,  which  he  received  graciously,  but 

thing  might  happen  as  it  nas.    Does  it  turned  his  face  aside  to  drink.    Thea 

not  often  occur,  that,  in  descending  a  taking  a  seat  opposite,  I  motioned  him  to 

flight  of  steps,  you  seem  ready,  nay,  al*  begin  his  story,  which  he  did,  first  letting 

most  impelied.  to  fall  headlong.^  go  the  cat,  who  had  left  some  bloody  Da- 
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her  ttnigglcs  to  mioeials,  of  whicli  I  am  on  unworthy  to- 

iah  inclination,"  "  Ptay,  sir,"  said  I,  ■'  have  I  Ibe  honor 

ly ;  btit  if  any-  of  conversing  wiih  Ibe  famous  Steiiier, 

grasp  and  play  ttl  whose  skill  in  many  scJences  the  learn- 

mind  to  aay  that  ed  world  knows  so  much,  and  Iba  nn- 

mouse,  so  do  I  learned  public  so  liitle  r 

irc  all  cats  and  "  1,"  said  he,  "  am  thai  Steiner,  and  if 

irns,  the  weak-  I  be  not  mistaken  you  are  Mr.  Yorick." 

isuie  is  to  cam-  Astounded  at  my  good  fortune, in  meel- 

iole  the  diacon-  ing  with  so  celebrated  a  character,  1  rose 

been  compelled  to  embrace  him.     He  returned  my  sal- 

in  inhuman  sen-  utation  with  a  cordial  pressure,  and  after 

ry  man  pictures  the  passage  of  several  compliments,  we 

in  ibe  instant."  resumed  our  former  positions. 

[  black  eyes  op-  "  Fray,"  saJd  1,  "  forzive  me  for  inlcr- 

nent  and  seeing  rapting  you  /'  upon  wnich  he  resumed 

I  reply  beg»n  as  aa  follows  :— 

"  After  a  long  and  tedious  ramble,  wilb 

roee  early,  in-  very  partial  results,  wecame  at  evening  to 

friend  from  the  a  tavern  not  far  from  the  place  wh«re  I 

night,  to  a  cer-  found  yon,  inteadiug  to  lodge  there  for 

be  hills,  known  the  night  and  make  ready  for  another  ex- 

itiful  science  of  pedition  on  the  morrow." 

CHAPTEP  XXn. 

BE  STOBT  or  jcoehia  budkakoib. 

Ibe  tavern  we  been  a  minute  from  theinstantof  hieeo- 

people  ^thered  trance  before  the  monmer  raised  his  head, 

with  pieces  of  though  it  seemed  to  me  a  much  longer 

1S,  and  all  very  time.    Al  length,  mnlterinK  some  pas- 

hey  made  way  aionate   expression,  he   looked  up,  and, 

platform  of  the  seeing  my  friend,  said  somewhat  duUy : 

nion  leading  the  '  Es  it  you  1  you  came  too  late — you 

upon  the  ri);ht  should  have  seen  her  alive;   but  yon 

is  a  coffin  placed  came  too  late.'    'Frank,' exclaimed  the 

s  middle  of  the  other,  ejclending  bis  hand  to  the  young 

a  little  distance  man,  >I  did  not  know  yon;  hut  what  is 

<DS,  all  wearing  this  ?    I  am   afraid  to   ask  if  it  be — 

.  clergyman  in  Egeria!'     The  other  assented  with  k 

a  very  reveren-  slight  inclination  of  the  head,  and  my 

}I  of  the  coffin,  companion,  looking  upon  the  dead,  sien- 

man  was  lean-  ed  to  me  to  draw  near.    I  did  so,  and  be- 

;  attitude  of  in-  held  the  features  of  a  beautiful  young 

ering  oar  heads,  woman  in  the  bloom  of  maidenhood,  pal- 

'Bon  of  anthori-  lid,  and  wearing  the  fixed  smile  of  disso- 

i  master  of  the  lution,  but  not  otherwise  marked  with 

0  approach  and  those  terrible  features  of  decay  which  I 
[be  dead.  My  bad  prefigured  to  myself  as  the  attributes 
ntly  accept  the  of  death.  After  gazingfor  a  momentwe 
s  to  disturb  the  withdrew  logelher  into  an  adjoining 
Is  clasped  con-  room  \  and  my  companion  gave  way  to  a 
ad,  stood  lean-  sudden  burst  of  grief  j    but  in  me   the 

1  grief.  As  he  strangeness  of  tbe  scene  overpowered  aJl 
door  b«   could  other  emotions. 

vilhout)  aeeing  "  My  companion  opened  the  conver- 

ioB,  who  stood  sation, '  By  what  accident  did  this  hap- 

b  nay  bave  pen,  dear  Fiaok  f  said  be,  gathering  up 
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his  spirits, '  how  came  you  to  be  here  in  a  loader  tone,  and  addressing  the 
with  £geria  ?  I  heard  nothing  of  her  ill-  clergyman,  who  had  kept  his  station  at 
ness.  But  even  as  she  is,  I  cannot  won-  the  foot  of  the  coffin,  <  this  lady  is  not 
der  at  your  devotion  or  your  grief.'  At  dead ;  you  can  dismiss  the  company.* 
this  instant  the  door  opened,  and  the  At  the  instant  I  heard  a  cry  and  a  heavy 
master  of  ceremonies  coming  in,  an-  fall ;  the  young  man  had  dropped  down 
nounced  that  the  procession  was  about  in  a  swoon,  and  was  carried  out  by  the 
to  move ;  a  bell  began  tolling  in  the  dis-  tavern-keeper  and  the  master  of  ceremo- 
tance,  and  the  youn^  man,  pressing  the  nial.  When  the  company  had  retired, 
hand  of  my  companion,  bade  him  follow,  at  the  instance  of  the  clerical  person 
The  undertakers  were  placing  the  lids  of  whom  I  have  mentioned,  and  this  reverend 
the  coffin  in  their  places,  and  already  the  gentleman  had  himself  bidden  us  adieu, 
creaking  of  the  screws  gave  warning  the  female  attendants,  by  my  friend's  di- 
that  light  should  no  more  discover  beau-  rection,  took  the  body  out  of  the  coffin 
ty  in  the  face  of  the  dead,  when  my  com-  and  conveyed  it  to  a  bed,  that  was  pre- 
panion,  as  if  by  a  sudden  impulse,  went  sently  made  ready  above.  Then  ordering 
near,  and  vrrenching  aside  the  cover  a  physician  and  nurse  to  be  sent  for,  be 
placed  his  hand  upon  the  breast  of  the  directed  that  certain  means  should  be  used 
corpse.  '  How  long  has  this  woman  for  the  revival,  if  it  were  possible,  of  the 
been  dead,'  said  he  in  a  low  voice  to  the  apparently  deceased  person,  and  as  soon 
undertaker.  '  Two  days,'  replied  the  as  ne  saw  his  orders  in  process  of  being 
man,  answering  in  the  same  tone.  <  By  executed,  which  was  on  the  instant,  he 
what  signs  do  you  judge  her  to  be  de-  went  in  search  of  the  young  nuin,  and 
ceased  ."  continued  my  companion,  still  found  him  lyinr,  amid  a  crowd  of  look- 
keeping  his  hand  upon  the  corpse  and  ers  on,  in  a  half  stupefied  condition,  up- 
closely  scrutinizing  the  countenance,  on  the  green  sward  in  front  of  the  tavern, 
'  By  the  usual  signs,*  replied  the  other,  whither  he  had  been  carried  to  recover 
'What  are  they?*  continued  the  ques-  from  his  swoon.  A  great  quantity  of  water 
tioner.  *  Appearance  of  the  countenance,  had  been  thrown  upon  his  faceand  bosom, 
coldness,  absence  of  breath,  and  no  so  that  between  the  lankness  of  his  hair, 
pulse.*  <  There  is  no  apparent  pulse,*  dripping  with  moisture,  his  linen  clothes 
replied  my  companion,  *  but  there  is  clinging  to  his  skin,  his  pale  face,  and  the 
warmth  about  the  region  of  the  heart ;  disconsolate  dumb  sorrow  of  his  look, 
nor  do  I  see  any  fihn  upon  the  eyes,'  con-  he  mi^ht  have  easily  been  taken  for  a 
tinned  be,  as  with  a  trembling  hand  he  man  just  recovered  from  drowning,  in 
raised  one  of  their  lids.    <  Sir,'  added  he  whom  life  has  begun  a  little  to  revive. 


THE  SABBATH  OF  THE  HEART. 

BY  H.  H.  CLEMENTS. 

The  far  off  bells  are  slowly  pealing 

In  fancy's  ear  a  call  to  prayer ; 
Like  chaunting  nuns,  the  sounds  are  stealing 

Through  all  the  twili^t  aisles  of  air. 
Now  memories  to  the  spirit's  temple 

All  thronging  come, — the  young,  the  old — 
And  worship  at  the  beArt's  high  altar — 

Pure  as  tne  stars,  but  never  cold. 

Tis  Sabbath  in  the  Heart — an  angel 

Is  singing  av^s  in  the  choir, 
And  like  the  dawn  from  heaven  is  gleaming 

The  flashings  of  her  golden  lyre. 
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Hope,  like  a  pilffrim  worn  and  weary, 

Stoops  at  her  brimming  foont  again, 
And  aski  a  heavenly  beMdiction, 

From  Him,  who  gives  the  dew  and  rain. 

Tis  Sabbath  in  the  Heart— Go  render 

A  ritual  for  the  aool  and  sin?. 
Joyous  of  praise,  as  when  in  I&ven 

The  soft  sweet  bells  of  mercy  rin^  : — 
The  heart  is  like  the  mind,  her  empire 

All  boundless  as  the  sdemn  skv — 
Vast  in  her  spirit  realm,  it  maketh 

All  that  we  are  of  Deity. 

Tis  Sabbath  in  the  Heart !  Fair  children 

Already  in  the  portal  stand ; — 
Peace  cometh  witn  the  aged  Pastor, 

Love  claspeth  Haters  onwilling  hand ; 
Of  all  the  wisdom  he  may  utter, 

God^s  humblest  creature  hath  a  share — 
Oh !  let  him  enter  in  for  ever 

And  close  behind  the  gates  of  care. 

The  incense  of  the  Keart  is  floating 

From  censers  lit  with  feeling's  lire, 
Through  the  pure  heaven  of  thought  uprising 

In  dedications  of  the  lyre. 
The  poet's  mind — illumined  missal 

Clasped  by  the  bands  of  prophecy — 
Shall  lead  each  erring  soul  repenting 

Back  to  thy  sabbath,  spirit-free. 

The  Sabbath  of  the  Heart  is  dosing, 

Alas !  with  earth's  departing  grace ; 
No  more  in  its  calm  bliss  reposing 

We  give  to  wilder  days  thy  place. 
The  beUs  that  chimed  to  every  feeling 

No  longer  feel  the  joy  they  told ; 
And  thoughts  as  pure  as  seraphs  kneeling, 

Long  since  have  lefl  thy  sheltering  fold. 

The  Sabbath  of  the  Heart !  how  gladly 

Breaks  to  my  soul  its  cheering  ray  ; 
Oft  with  the  world  1  struggle  madly 

But  pass  in  peace  this  s^)bath  day. 
Ofttimes  in  gloom  its  dawn  appeareth — 

Through  tears  behold  its  steps  depart; 
But  yet  my  conscious  spirit  neareth 

This  heaven  of  the  human  heart 
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RELIGIOUS   UNION   OF   ASSOCIATIONISTS. 

» 

Maht  of  our  readers  are  probably  name  indicates,  they  have  adopted  Xhe 
aware  that  the  Bostonians,  like  the  writings  of  Charles  Fourier  as  tneir  go«- 
Athenians  of  old,  are  remarkably  fond  of  pel,  and  Mr.  Channinff  as  the  apostle 
hearing  and  telling  some  new  thing,  thereof.  Having  heara  but  two  of  Mr. 
Cautious,  practical,  conservative,  ami  Channing's  lectures,  we  cannot  pretend 
therefore  thriving  in  all  matters  of  busi-  to  have  mastered  his  system ;  nevertbe- 
ness  and  trade,  they  delight,  apparently,  less  we  shall  presume  to  give  some  ac- 
in  the  most  wild  and  radical  speculations  count  of  what  we  have  heard,  inter- 
in  morals  and  religion.  It  seems,  indeed,  spersin^  it  occasionally  with  such  reflec- 
as  if  they  were  cherishing  something  tionsofour  own  as  may  seem  appropriate, 
which  operates  as  a  perpetual  tantaliza-  The  farce  of  services  enacted  at  this 
tion  of  their  religious  instincts,  and  strange  establishment,  forcibly  reminds 
which  is  likely  to  end  either  in  extin-  us  of  the  Theopbilanthropists,  a  sect  that 
ffuishing  those  instincts,  or  In  sending  sprung  up  amid  the  revolutionary  con- 
tnem  to  other  sources.  This  vague  un-  vulsions  and  factions  and  fanaticisms  of 
rest  naturallv  exposes  them  to  various  France  soon  after  the  Reign  of  Terror, 
delusions  and  impositions ;  their  restless-  and  of  which  the  seeds  were  sown  by  the 
ness  keeps  them  running,  and  their  run-  atheistical  innovators  who  ushered  in  that 
ning  only  augments  their  restlessness,  deluge  of  bloody  ferocity  and  blubbering 
What  this  something  is  that  so  starves  philanthropy.  The  TheophihmthropistB, 
their  religious  nature  into  paroxysm^,  and  like  the  Associationists,  believed  in  the 
at  the  same  time  cultivates  the  Intellect  existence  of  God,  the  immortali^  of  the 
into  such  an  insatiable  pruriency,  is  ob-  soul,  and  the  doctrine  of  universal  benevo- 
viously  a  question  that  is  easier  asked  lence.  But  though  substantially  the  same 
than  answered.  This  question  we  shall  in  principle,  the  two  differ  somewhat  in 
not  attempt  to  answer;  we  are  only  to  theirmodeof  worship;  the  former  placing 
remark  upon  the  well-known  fact,  re-  amid  the  conOTegation  a  huce  basket  <m 

S'etted  by  some,  boasted  of  by  others,  flowers,  as  the  symbol  of  ue  creation, 
at  in  morals  and  religion  no  theories  and  listening  to  a  eulogy  on  the  moral 
can  spring  up  so  eccentric  and  fantasti-  virtues  and  the  beauties  of  nature ;  the 
cal,  but  Boston  ha»  a  crowd  ready  to  latter  using  music  instead  of  flowers,  and 
welcome  and  entertain  them.  That  the  substituting  for  the  aforesaid  eulogy  a 
city  is  a  perfect  bee-hive  of  notions,  has  virulent  denunciation  of  the  existing  or- 
become  proverbial.  The  people  are  abun-  der  and  constitution  of  society.  Peraapa 
dantly  forward  in  getting  upnew  churches,  this  diflTerence  is  mainly  owing  to  a 
but  seem  quite  indifferent  what  doctrines  change  of  circumstances ;  the  one  mark- 
er opinions  are  taught  in  them;  care  ing  Oie  dying  strug^es,  the  other  the 
little,  apparently,  whom  or  what  a  man  early  beginnings  of  irreligion  by  estab- 
dissents  from,  provided  he  only  dissents,  lishment ;  for  as  atheism,  when  expiring 
Truly,  Hooker  hath  well  said,  "  He  who  amidst  its  own  desolations,  naturally  tries 
ffoeth  about  to  persuade  a  multitude  that  to  recall  the  virtues  it  has  finished,  so 
Siey  are  not  so  well  taught  as  they  ought  reviving  atheism  would  naturaUy  b^^ 
to  be,  shall  never  want  attentive  and  by  exaggerating,  and  denouncing,  and 
favorable  listeners ;  that  which  wanteth  misderiving  the  evils  it  proposes  to  re- 
in the  weight  of  his  speech  is  supplied  by  move. 

the  aptness  of  men's  minds  to  accept  and  What  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  in  their 

believe  it.'*  singing  these  pious  Associationists  use 

Knowing  these  things,  our  readers  will  some  of  the  Latin  words  and  cathedral 

not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  Mr.  W.  H.  music  which  so  enrich  the  service  of  the 

Channing  has  succeeded  in  getting  to-  oldest  and  richest  of  Christian  churches, 

gethcr  a  considerable  flock  of  oeekers  in  Doubtless  both  the  words  and  the  music 

Boston.    His  flock  is  known  as  ^The  are  as  fine  as  ever  saluted  the  ear  of  man; 

Religious  Union  of  Associationists ;''  the  but,  unfortunately,   they   are   in    such 

title,  **  Church  of  Humanity,"  probably  violent  disharmony  with  everything  else 

not  seeming  original  enough.    As  the  in  the  service;  so  stripped  of  all  their 
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;  M  cut  out  of  proceeds  upon  the  principle,  th&t  society 

j;  io   naked   of  is  wrong,  bBcaasa  men  are  bad.   But  this, 

theothereenBea;  it  seems,  is  an  error  which  it  was  reeerv- 

■  Indicrona  than  ed  for  the  disciples  of  Fourier  to  dispel ; 

say  whether  the  kdA  now  we  are  to  learn,  despite  some 

IS  sense  of  reli-  lingering  prejudices  inherited  from  our 

il\j  incongniooa  fathers,  that  men  are  bad  because  society 

leing  the  archi-  is  wrong.    By  the  way,  it  is  somewhat 

tian  HQperstition  ediMn?  to  observe  the  proud  humility 

Cilristian  bnrial-  with  which  Mr.  Channing  defers  4a  the 

>eople  who  have  Scriptnres.    By  apt  selection  and  expar- 

>  discard  all  ap-  gation,  he  concocts  certain  readings  Irom 

■istiauity,  should  them,  which,  wrapped  npin  music  sacri- 

I  violatian  of  the  legionsly  stolen  from  the  Roman  Catholic 

of  art.  And  is  masses,  serve  to  introduce  his  unique 'dis- 
competent  to  in^    conrsBs.     He  evidently  thinks  there  are 

id  yet  ignorant  some  pretty  good  ideas  in  the  Bible, 

Mt  snblime  in  its  though  he  has  little  respect  for  the  al- 

■idiculons  when  leged  facts  in  which  those  ideas  are 

1     Truly,  they  communicated.     Thus,  for  example,  the 

e  age  !  scourge   of  small  cords  with  which  the 

■e  evidently  get-  money-eb angers  are  said  to  have  been 

itahe  in  attempt-  driven  ont  of  the  temple,  he  understands 

ation    of     their  to  have  heen  merely  a  strain  of  indignant 

much  easier  to  eloquence.    Ofcourse  he  holds  that  they 

rith  plausibility,  were  treated  in  this  vray  simply  because 

0  a  co-operation  they  were  brokers,  not  because  they  had 
jy,  it  seems,  of  set  np  their  shops  in  the  temple. 

they  have  con-        Voltaire,  one  of  the  great  philanthro- 

res  in  getting  np  pirta  of  a  former  age,  aaid  on  a  certain 

It  their  doctrines  occasion,  with  more  valor  indeed  than  dis- 

1  contented  with  cretion,  that  "  he  was  tired  of  hearing 
£nted  with  their  how  twelve  men  had  established  the 
that   practice   is  Christian  religion,  and  he  was  resolved 

statement,  they  to  show  that  one  could  pull  it  down." 
nethod  of  preach-  This  certainly  deserves  thepraise  of  man- 
ace  their  theories  ly  frankness  and  candor  (  but  we  should 
far,  ended  in  a  rMnember  that  Voltaire  was  educated 
absurdam ;  and  amid  the  lingering  ingenuousness  of  old 
.  intractable  ma-  chivalry,  which  made  men  scorn  to 
Bfnses  to  embody  achieve  by  art  and  stratagem  what  they 
signs,  they  have  could  not  achieve  in  an  open  6cld  and  a 
bith  that  soul  in  foir  fight.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore. 
The  thing  is  so  thatsometaintof chiralroushonorshonld 
it  hardly  admits  have  adhered  to  the  conclusions  of  his 
iperience ;  they  more  mature  wisdom.  It  mast  be  con- 
enough  loasceN  fessed  that  the  AasociatiiHiiBts,  with  com- 
cticable  or  not,  mendaWe  docility,  carry  more  of  the  wis- 
ffhty  in  practice  dom  of  the  serpent  into  their  proceedings, 
fhich  it  is  so  un-  Not  daring  openly  to  renounce  the  Bible, 
illified.  Forlu-  they  adopt  the  more  prudent  method  of 
ws  ofnatnrewill  stealing  and  smagglln?  in  their  philan- 
ivork,  the  aching  thropic  inventions  under  a  patronizing 
inda  will  permit  show  of  respect  for  its  principles.  Thus, 
r  cannot  succsed  here,  as  elsewhere,  they  approve  them- 
at  least  hick  up  selves  pretty  good  actors ;  they  are  not 
heir  failures.  So  altogether  unskilled  in  keeping  up  ap- 
heir  wisdom  to  peaninces ;  and  their  false  Iriendship, 
>ped  that  nature  though  leas  noble  tlian  open  enmity,  has 

to  expose  them,  the  advantage  of  greater  prudence.     It 

ig  to  old  ideas,  would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  there  be 
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more  of  meanness  or  more  of  wickedness  out  into  smiling  fidds  for  the  habitatioo 
in  this  conduct,  did  we  not  know  that  and  happiness  of  man,  swamps  would  ex- 
fanaticism,  without  either  of  these  inter-  hale  health,  venom  would  become  medi- 
esting  qualities,  sometimes  does  the  work  cine,  wolves  would  be  turned  into  sheep, 
of  them  both.  In  Mr.  Channing's  case,  and  gunpowder  would  bum  to  enlighten 
however,  all  this  probably  springs  from  a  our  minds,  not  to  perforate  our  bodies, 
laudable  desire  to  beguile  and  seduce  men  And  what  has  human  wisdom  done  to  re- 
out  of  the  darkness  in  which  they  are  move  or  alleviate  these  prodigious  evils  ? 
hitherto  benighted.  Undoubtedly  his  can-  Just  nothing  at  aU.  On  the  contrary  they 
tion  is  needless ;  for  doctrines  so  flatter-  all  originate  in  what  have  hitherto  been 
ing,  as  those  he  inculcates,  to  the  worst  deemed  the  noblest  contrivances  of  hu- 
propensities  of  our  nature,  need  not  the  man  wisdom.  Does  the  science  of  medi- 
autnority  of  Revelation  to  secure  them  a  cine  prevent  death  ?  or  the  institution 
ftivorable  reception.  Perhaps  he  is  not  of  government  prevent  crime  ?  Why  no, 
awa)re  that  with  a  majority  of  his  audience  truly.  And  is  not  the  fact  that  it  does  not 
an  open  contempt  for  the  Scriptures  might  prevent  them,  sufficient  proof  that  it  is  it- 
be  quite  as  popular  as  an  apparent  respect  self  the  cause  of  them  ?  For  to  say  these 
for  them.  Assuredly  he  who  encourages  things  exist  by  the  ordering  of  Provi- 
us  to  envy  others  the  power  or  the  wesuth  dence,  he  regards  as  the  height  of  ab- 
of  which  we  find  them  in  possession,  needs  surdity  and  impiety.  Mr.  Ctumning  then 
no  authority  save  that  of  the  tribunal  to  canvassed  the  claims  of  what  he  desig- 
which  he  appeals.  nated  as  the  four  sciences  of  theology, 
In  the  two  lectures  referred  to  above,  philosophy,  morals  and  politics.  And 
Mr.  Channing  was  mainly  occupied  in  what  have  these  boasted  sciences  ever 
discovering,  describing  and  denouncing  done  for  our  relief?  Alas!  instead  of 
the  evils  that  adhere  to  the  present  order  laboring  to  explode  old  prejudices  and  in- 
and  constitution  of  society.  According  stitutions,  the  numan  mind  has  generally 
to  his  representation,  our  hfe  is  hopeless-  busied  itself  in  trying  to  discover  and  on- 
ly involved  in  a  kbyrinth  of  sophLstry ;  force  the  wisdom  supposed  to  be  contain- 
an  inextricable  mesh  or  entanglement  of  ed  in  them.  From  our  childhood  we  are 
fraud,  falsehood  and  perplexity  every-  taught  rather  to  reverence  than  to  inves- 
where  envelopes  us,  stifling  our  ener-  tigate  them,  until  our  minds  get  so  per- 
gies,  obstructing  our  faculties,  perverting  verted  with  this  sentiment  as  to  disqualify 
and  poisoning  all  the  springs  of  good  us  for  the  investigation, 
within  us  into  issues  of  vice,  and  misery,  Mr.  Channin^s  originaUty  in  thus 
and  death.  By  another  figure,  he  repre-  classing  philosophy  as  one  of  the  sci- 
sented  us  as  struggling,  and  wallowmg,  ences,  is  doubtless  too  obvious  to  have 
and  floundering  about  in  an  impassable  e6Cf4>ed  the  reader's  notice.  In  a  similar 
morass,  while  around  us  are  stationed  spirit,  he  took  occasion  to  say  that  the  dis- 
contradiaory  guides,  calling  us  now  this  tmcUon  between  theology  and  religion 
way,  and  now  that,  so  that  wo  get  alto-  was  now  at  length  beginning  to  be  un- 
gethcr  distracted,  and  every  attempt  to  derstood  and  i^mitted.  T%e  truth  is, 
follow  them  only  ends  in  sinking  us  this  distinction  has  always  been  under- 
deeper  and  deeper  in  the  mire.  This  stood  and  inculcated  as  long  as  thedogy 
labyrinth  of  sophistry,  this  web  of  per-  has  been  in  existence.  From  the  days  oi 
plexity,  this  mirage  of  evil,  is  ^nerated,  the  apostles  till  the  present  time,  theology 
ne  says,  by  the  prevailing  misarrange-  has  been  viewed  as  a  science,  and  religion 
ment  of  the  social  relations.  Among  as  a  life ;  and  the  former  has  been  used 
other  evils  springing  from  this  cause,  he  and  valued  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  latter, 
alleged  the  dying  of  a  fourth  or  fifth  of  on  the  ground  that  right-thinking  has 
our  race  in  infancy,  and  the  large  por-  some  connection  with  right-acting.  If 
tions  of  the  earth  made  desolate  oy  too  Mr.  Channing  did  not  Imow  this  fact, 
much  heat  or  too  much  cold.  In  his  what  becomes  of  his  learning  ?  If  he 
view  it  is  this  misarrangement  that  gene-  did,  what  shall  be  said  of  his  honesty  ? 
rates  earthquakes  and  hurricanes,  torrid  But  it  is  the  custom  of  certain  people  to 
heats  and  pdar  snows,  the  miasmata  of  take  for  granted  that  things  began  to  ex- 
swamps,  the  venom  of  reptiles,  the  fero-  ist  iust  about  the  time  they  learnt  them, 
city  of  wild  beasts,  and  the  explosiveneee  and  that  the  sun  never  shone  until  their 
of  gunpowder.  But  for  this  all  these  eyes  were  opened.  Again :  Mr.  Chan- 
evils  would  cease,  the  deserts  of  ice  and  ning  remarked  that  it  was  a  well-known 
of  sand  would  brighten  up  and  Uossom  ana  generally-admitted  principle  in  poU- 
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orriaiDgwo^H  diBeefffcctuillyreffained.    Theeminentlv 

iblic  prosperity)  Christian  idea  wEich  lies  at  the  bottam 

e  of  this  know-  of  bis  s/Etem  is,  that  there  is  reslly  do 

people  trying  to  such  thing  an  bid  in  the  world,  and  thu 

Bt  posaible  rates,  what  is  usually  termed  snch  is  bat  niia- 

which  voidable  calamity ;  it  all  springs  neces- 

rement  sarily  from  the  evil  occasions  growing  oDt 

pon  UB,     Froba-  of  our  present  social  misiiTrangement : 

.t  high  or  rising  and  the  idea  of  an  evil  principle  in  man, 

iiblie   prosperity  which,  in  the  absence  of  existing  occa- 

3  employer  is  ab-  sions,  would  find  or  malte  others,  lie  cod- 

lem ;   and  that  IT  sideni  an  impious  reflection  on  our  Mak- 

ntarily,  they  are  er.     Men,  he  argues,  go  wrong  simply 

but  rather  of  the  because  they  are  nemm^  in  with  motives 

7  that  Mr.  Chan-  and  temptations  which  render  it  imposei- 

I  ont  of  the  laby-  i)\e  for  tliem  to  go  right :  arrange  the  80- 

^h  he  finds  us  so  cial  relations  so  as  to  make  it  right  for 
them  to  take  or  do  whatever  they  wiah, 

ittribnles  all  our  so  as  to  indulge  all  their  passions  and 

sea  to  infections  anticipate  all  their  desires,  and  Ihcy  will 

social  environ-  go  right  as  a  matter  of  course,  becaaae 

r  life  is  rendered  Uiev  will  have  no  motives  or  opporlunitiea 

by  the  impuri-  to  do  otherwise.    He  probably  foreot  to 

channel.     How  state,  what  is,  indeed,  sufficiently  t^iona 

there,   whether  to  every  man  of  sense,  thai,  in  out  pre- 

ich  the  stream  sent  state  of  bein^  these  very  occaaiona 

the  fountain,  he  and  temptations  with  which  he  reproaches 

He  evidently  the  existing  social  order,  are  the  india- 

e  than  the  rem-  pensahle  conditions  of  virtue ;  and  t^if, 

luiries  tooching  though  virtue  is  liable  to  be  overcome  by 

the  queetion  3  thecn,  this  liability  enters  into  the  very 

B  remedy  which  ground  of  its  eiislenca.     Of  coune  men 

Uvision  of  land,  cannot  do  right,  unless  they  be  free  to  do 

abor.     Like  his  wrong;  andthemotivesandoi^rtunities 

letime  leader  of  so  much  compluned  of  are  inseparable 

seems  persuad-  from  such  frwdom.    The  truth  is,  the 

k  of  equality  in  best  men,  and  even  those  whooi  Mr. 

lea  are  unequa]  Channing  himself   would   consider  the 

Unlike  his  pre-  best,  are  precisely  those  who  sYe  most  in 

learnt  prudence  harmony  with  the  existing  social  order; 

ord  agrarianism  nay,  it  is'  the  very  correspondence  be- 

hiatory,  that  he  tween  this  order  and  the  principles  of 

I  pronounce  it;  our  moral  nature,  that  has  hdld,  and  holds 

uty  to  get  up  a  this  order  in  existence.    Th((  present  ar- 

i  a  view  to  pro-  rangement  of  society,  though  requiring, 

ge  these  men  do  like  the  individuals  it  embraces,  perpe<- 

ir  caoise  by  the  tual reformation, galls andchafesmenex- 

Thoueh  actly  in  proportion  as  they  go  wrong ;  it 


been  generally  is  a  cotulant  terror  to  evil  doers,  and  a 

lily  show  that,  constant  praise  to  those  that  do  well ; 

less,  a  gleam  of  harmony  with  it  is  our  surest  test  of  ex- 

y  shot  into  tho  cellence ;  discord  with  it  our  surest  test 

r.     But  perhaps  of  tho  reverse  ;  as  men  become  better, 

might  endanger  thev  grow  moro  and  more  in  harmony 

,     iIowever,T)y  with  it,  until  it  comes  to  set  easily  and 

'arian  principle,  naturally  upon  them,  and  they  dread  no- 

jce,  Mr.  Chart-  thing  so  much  as  to  have  it  tampered  and 

«d  that  all  the  IriSM  with  by  quacks  and  demagi^ves. 

.es  and  tempta-  It  is  true,  temptutioa  everywhere  meets, 

BO  sorely  beset  and  doubtless  ought  to  meet  us,  so  long 

Loved,  and  para-  as  we  are  temptablo;  else  how  coolil  we 
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ever  cease  to  be  00?  and  otir  prayer  are  wanted,  namely,  in  the  interior  life 
shonld  be,  not  that  temptation  may  be  and  soul  of  individuals,  probably  spring 
taken  away  from  us,  but  that  we  may  not  from  a  secret  repugnance  to  everything 
be  led  into  it  Indeed,  no  man  who  has  involving  the  necessity  ofa  radical  change 
triumphed  over  it  ever  regrets  its  ezistp  toithin,  not  around,  themselves.  It  is  by 
6nce ;  and  those  who  are  most  obnoxious  reffarding  only  the  evil,  and  overlooking 
to  its  influence  are  the  verv  men  who  all  the  good,  which  their  radicalisms 
most  need  it  as  a  trial  and  discipline  promise  to  remove,  that  shallow  innova- 
of  their  virtue.  Perhaps  it  were  as  wise,  tors  get  so  puffed  up  with  self-import- 
on  die  whole,  to  piesume,  what  heaven  ance.  This  is  the  very  genius  of  quack* 
and  earth  have  conspired  to  teach,  that  ery. 

the  disorder  which  we  see  springs  from  .  After  all,  the  world,  as  it  is,  is  a  veiy 
individuals,  not  from  the  social  system  in  comfortable  place  to  those  who  are  wil- 
which  they  move,  and  that  this  system  ling  to  stay  at  home  and  mind  their  bnsi- 
operates  unceasingly  to  readjust  and  re-  ness,  love  those  whom  they  ouffht  to  love, 
store  our  discordant  nature  into  harmony  and  engage  manfully  in  the  duties  that 
with  itself  and  with  the  principles  of  uni-  lie  nearest  at  hand.  He  who  neglects 
versal  order.  But  the  existing  state  of  these  things  and  too  ambitiously  strikes 
things  constrains  men  to  do  wrong  in  or-  for  a  higher  sphere  of  action,  finds  the 
der  to  get  a  living  ?  So  does  it  teach,  world  all  wrong,  and  deserves  to  find  it 
and  successfully  teach,  men  to  prefer  so ;  he  will  never  find  it  otherwise,  in- 
yirtue  to  life;  and  universally,  when  deed,  till  he  finds  himself  the  greatest 
men  have  gotten  the  better  of  evil,  they  man  in  it  Perhaps  the  trouble  with  Mr. 
only  blame  themselves  for  ever  having  Channin^  is,  that  he  is  trying  to  work  out 
allowed  it  to  get  the  better  of  them,  a  theoretical  solution  of  the  threat  problem 
True,  if  there  were  no  individual  posses-  of  evil.  This  we  mav  safehr  say  no  man 
sions,  there  would  be  no  temptations  to  ever  did  or  ever  can  do.  Thousands,  in- 
tfaeft ;  but  then  what  would  become  of  the  deed,  are  every  day  solving  it  practically ; 
occasions  for  charity  and  generosity  and  for  evil  is  here  to  be  conquered,  not  ex- 
gratitude  between  man  and  man  7  If  plained  ;  to  be  triumphed  over,  not  ana- 
we  do  away  marriage,  we  shall  indeed  tomized;  to  develope  and  chasten  the 
banish  adultery ;  but  there  are  several  virtues,  not  to  exercise  and  sharpen  the 
other  things  we  shall  banish  also.  A  wits.  Perplexities  constantly  thicken 
wise  man  may  indeed  regret  the  exists  upon  him  who  resolves  to  do  nothing  but 
ence  of  sufferings ;  but  then  he  will  also  speculate  and  syUogize,  but  rapidly  mfep- 
reflect  that  they  are  more  than  compen-  pear  before  him  who  goes  bravely  and 
sated  by  the  sympathies  which  they  resolutelv  to  work.  No  man  can  possi* 
awaken.  It  is  true,  one  man's  sin  often  bly  see  through  a  mill-stone  ;  any  roan, 
becomes  the  occasion  of  another  roan's  if  he  sets  himself  earnestly  about  it,  can 


iparatively 

sion  of  another  man's  sin  and  one  man's  as  every  one  has  to  work  out  tiiis  for 
sin  of  another  man's  virtue.  What  does  himself,  and  no  roan  can  ever  do  it  for 
all  this  prove,  but  that  priuci  pies  of  action,  another,  so  of  course  it  can  never  bo  made 
both  good  and  bad,  are  seldom  wanting  to  serve  the  purpose  of  restless,  meddle- 
in  apt  occasions,  and  that  it  is  rather  the  some,  ambitious  minds.  Whoever,  on 
man  that  determines  the  motive,  than  the  the  other  hand,  pcrseveringly  attempts  to 
motive  that  determines  the  man  ?  How  solve  it  theoretically,  is  sooner  or  later 
then  are  we  to  get  rid  of  the  motives  and  brought  to  confusion  ;  he  only  works 
occasions  of  evu,  but  by  binding  our  na-  himself  into  a  frenzy  of  speculation,  until 
ture  up  in  the  strong  arms  of  necessity  ?  his  mind  loses  all  its  fire  and  becomes  all 
Among  our  greatest  evils  are  undoubtedly  fury.  For  unless  all  the  elements  of  our 
to  be  reckoned  these  very  schemes,  to  nature  have  a  common  object  to  converge 
rectify  the  outward  phenomena,  without  and  harmonize  upon,  they  generally  either 
first  rectifying  the  inward  principles,  of  die  out  or  fall  at  strife  among  themselves, 
human  action — schemes  which,  while  Hence  it  is  that  those  who  cut  loose  from 
they  can  afford  no  real  help,  at  the  same  facts  and  persons— objects  addressed  to 
time  divert  attention  from  sources  that  their  hearts  and  senses  as  well  as  their 
would ;  and  the  spasmodic  overstrainings  brains — and  surrender  themselves  up  to 
of  these  men  to  bring  about  radi<^  abstract  ideas,  often  exhibit  such  a  moiw 
changes  efetywhers  aava  where  they  bid,  restless  inteUectnattty.    Full,  p«- 
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'  of  love,  tiiey  tie  iDflaeoce  of  kutboiity  snd  law,  mod 
lee  themsehes  thus  prepare  them  tor  k  mereiJeBg  de»- 
lU  sboat  them,  potipm  of  force.  Such  is  the  terrible 
bject  or  pursuit  farce  of  hell  which  men  h&ve  from  time 
ccapy  ^  their  to  time  been  taught  to  enact,  by  tbete 
t  once  ;  upon  reckless  nncfaainers  of  btuaan  poBBion. 
a(  their  nature  But  the  "  Religjoua  Union  of  Associa- 
ither ;  their  ab-  tioniBts"  is  altogether  an  amiable  es- 
lut  one  of  those  tablishment;  it  is  only  sedition  and  an- 
fighting  which  archj  oTvanized. 
strive  with  all  Afr.  Channinff's  idea  Couching  the  man- 
,  and  fight  the  oeement  of  chimren  ia  a  very  pretty  idea. 
«t.  Thus  the  Children,  «ays  he,  should  never  be  refused 
I  they  chase  so  sjiything  they  ask  for ;  their  wishes  ought 
reedily,  only  fill  never  to  be  thwarted,  nor  their  inclina- 
est ;  turn  tnem  tions  eroesed.  The  true  way  to  educate 
oi^amied  con-  them  into  all  virtue  is,  lo  let  them  do  ex- 
they  wage  so  actly  as  they  please.  To  put  reetraiota 
Id  is  hut  a  pro-  on  their  deeirea,  is  the  surest  way  to 
war tiiat wages  make  them  selfish;  and  all  the  perver- 
sions we  see  in  them  spring  from  the 
we  were  not  at  self-denials  enforced  upon  them.  Ae  all 
Hr.  ChanDiDg*s  their  native  impulses  are  good,  and  there 
ly  delicate  that  are  no  bad  principles  inherent  in  them, 
a  whip  of  cords  their  inclinations  will  all  be  right  pro- 
nonev  changers  vided  they  be  allowed  free  coarse ;  and 
the  lectures  al-  it  is  only  oar  wicked  attempts  to  coerce 
tream  of  the  in-  and  control  those  inclinations  that  vitiates 
r  sentence  over-  them,  tn  this  he  obviously  goes  on  the 
vengeance  to-  principle,  tliat  men  arc  made  sel£sh  by 
ciety  offered  for  whatever  contradicts  their  self.  Thus 
ainly  do  weak  we  have  a  very  simple  prescript  for  all 
littOTiiess  at  one  jnvenile  instruction,  which  is,  perpetnal, 
,  he  seems  to  unlimited  indnlgence ;  and  it  a  child 
vell-nigh  into  a  craves  an  improper  indulgence,  we  have 
leem  strained  to  but  to  open  a  greater  indulgence  in  the 
very  verge,  iu-  opposite  direction.  Restraint,  it  is  tnie^ 
without  some  enters  into  the  very  idea  of  law,  and 
let  or  in  imagi-  law  into  the  very  idea  of  government ; 
nee,  it  is  to  be  but  have  we  not  had  sufficient  proof  that 
or  go  crazy  of  all  government,  whether  in  the  state,  the 
toiBnt  that  too  church,  or  the  family,  ia  a  nuisance  7 
one's  light  puts  Nothing,  indeed,  is  so  offensive  to  the  As- 
g  it  out  T  Like  sociatiouists  as  the  idea  that  any  man  or 
ver,  Ur.  Chan-  set  of  men  is  to  exercise  any  kind  of 
and  gentle  to-  authority  uver  others ;  and  they  are  as 
IV,  and  reserves  fierce  against  the  government  of  the  ma- 
rnlence  for  the  jority,  as  majorities  have  sometimes  been 
aw.  One  would  against  the  fpDvemment  of  individuals. 
semen, the  first  (Sivemment,  indeed,  of  any  sort,  they 
is,  to  speak  evil  have  at  length  found  to  be  an  arrant  ab- 
powers  thatbe,  surdi^;  a  contrivance  invented  by  the 
le  religion,  and  few  against  the  many,  and  which  is  itself 
nost  of  us  have  the  cause  of  all  the  evils  it  professes  to 
educated.  But  remedy.  Whatever  cannot  ee  done  bj 
ioly  pursued  by  the  pure  force  of  influence,  without  clash- 
By  constantly  ing  in  the  least  with  the  passions  and 
;  whatever  men  impulses  of  men,  ought  not  to  be  done  at 
nd  revere,  tfaey  all.  Thus  their  idea  respecting  the  man- 
lich  make  them  agement  of  children  is  part  of  a  general 
med  by  the  gen-  system  which  is  to  emancipate  men  from 
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the  tyranny  of  law  into  the  freedom  of  be^ns  by  appealing  from  tbia  to  bis  in- 
uncbecked  inclination.  People  must  be  dividual  reason,  iwill  of  course  end  by 
at  perfect  liberty,  for  example,  to  marry  appealing  from  his  reason  to  his  passion ; 
and  to  divorce  themselves,  precisely  as  and  he  must  be  a  dull  man  indeed  who 
their  inclinations  prompt,  because,  for-  cannot  find  arguments  to  justify  his  pas- 
sooth,  we  know,  or  ougnt  to  know,  that  sions.  Here  again,  however,  the  Asso- 
they  win  ali^ays  be  inclined  to  do  ex-  ciationists  are  not  without  a  precedent, 
actfy  riffht,  provided  their  inclinations  be  Grodwin,  another  philanthropic  atheist  of 
freely  mdulged.  In  fact,  their  whole  considerable  distmction,  informs  us,  in 
scheme  of  society  seems  based  on  the  his  celebrated  inquiry  concerning  politi- 
profound  doctrine,  that  if  men  are  allow-  cal  justice,  that  government,  strictly 
ed  to  do  precisely  as  they  are  inclined,  speaking,  '^  is  not  an  afikir  of  human 
they  will  assuredly  be  inchned  to  do  pre-  competence,"  and  that  **  law  tends,  no 
cisely  as  they  ought ;  and  that  when  every  less  than  creeds,  catechisms,  and  tests,  to 
man  is  at  perfect  Hberty  to  be  a  law  unto  fix  the  human  mind  in  a  stagnant  condi- 
himself,  there  will  of  course  be  nothing  tion,  and  to  substitute  a  principle  of  per- 
left  for  government  to  do.  Hence  their  manence  in  the  room  of  that  unceasing 
phrase,  **  attractive  industry,'*  by  which  perfectibility  which  is  the  only  salubn- 
they  probably  mean  that  men's  aversion  ous  element  of  mind."  It  is  hardly  ne- 
to  labor  sprinfirs  purely  from  the  necessities  cessary  to  add  Uiat  this  same  principle  of 
which  urge  them  to  it,  and  that  industry  permanence,  which  is  thus  urged  against 
must  perforce  become  attractive  the  mo-  law  and  government,  so  far  from  l>eing 
ment  men  find  themselves  exempt  from  opposed  to  individual  progress,  is,  in  fact, 
constraint.  Every  man,  they  argue,  has  the  indispensable  condition  of  such  pro- 
a  genius,  a  special  aptitude,  for  some-  sress,  iui  this  is  only  an  example  of 
thing;  and  this  genius  will  instinctively  facility  with  which  innovating  theorists, 
seek  out  and  joyfuUy  exercise  its  appro-  who  are  generally  as  shallow  as  they  are 
priate  calling,  provided  all  pursuits  be  confident,  make  out  things  to  be  incom- 
made  equally  honorable,  and  men  be  re-  patible,  which  in  nature  are  perfectly  in- 
lieved  from  the  pressure  of  present  or  separable. 

impending  want.  Thus  by  a  new  regu-  We  will  not  insult  our  readers  by  at- 
lation  of  labor,  so  as  to  give  free  play  to  tempting  to  refute  Mr.  Cbanning's  doc- 
the  pre-established  harmony  between  the  trine  of  universal  indulgence.^  A»- 
ftculties  and  vocations  of  men,  all  temp-  suredly  no  one  capable  of  believing  such 
tmtions  to  idleness  are  to  be  entirely  re-  things  is  to  be  reached  by  any  arguments 
moved.  of  ours.  We  will  simply  acQ,  what 
In  this  way  is  to  be  brought  about  the  everybody  knows  we]l  enough,  that  in- 
glorious harmony,  known  among  the  in-  dulgence  to  children  of  all  ages  is  un- 
itiated  as  the  harmony,  not,  indeed,  of  doubtedly  a  very  good  thing  when  duly 
the  spheres,  but  of  the  passions.  In  tempered  with  oUier  things.  In  like 
their  Babylonish  jargon,  they  have  a  manner  oxygen  is,  on  the  whole,  rather 
cant  phrase,  **  the  sacredness  of  the  pas-  favorable  to  Ufe,  when  combined  in  a 
sions,"  by  which  they  mean,  apparently,  certain  proportion  with  other  elements, 
that  our  passions  r^y  involve  the  sa-  If,  because  oxygen  in  combination  is  good 
credest  rights,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  for  us,  any  one  is  so  wise  as  to  argue  that 
our  highest  Uw,  and  putting  restraint  up-  pure  oxygen  would  therefore  be  much 
on  them  is  the  height  of  sacrilege.  Thus  better,  a  straight  jacket  and  a  maniac^s 
do  we  arrive  at  **  a  discipline,  the  law  cell  would  obviously  be  a  better  prescript 
whereof  is  taken  from  passion."  So  true  tion  for  him  than  any  amount  of  reasoning, 
it  is,  that  when  men  have  cast  oflT  an-  A  soiall  slice  from  hit,  Channing's  the- 
thority  in  religious  matters ,  they  are  but  ology  may  serve  as  a  dessert  to  the  fore- 
a  step  from  casting  it  off  in  civil  matters,  going  dishes.  It  is  worthy  of  special  re- 
Law  has  been  well  defined  as  the  collec-  mark  that,  in  his  theology,  Mr.  Channing 
tive  wisdom  and  experience  of  ages  of  dues  not  proceed  by  the  slow,  tedious  aou 
wise  and  observing  men ;  and  he  who  uncertain  method  of  induction  and  combi- 


*  Mr.  Cbaaiuog's  pfactice,  io  ibis  matter,  is  not  qaite  so  enligfalened  at  his  preaching. 
He  someiimes  coodocu  his  services  uoder  lock  and  key ;  not,  indeed,  to  prevent  the  nnuf 
itiated  from  coming  in,  bnt  to  prevent  those  who  are  in  from  going  out:  so  that  whoso  tern- 
tores  lo  taste  most  stay  till  the  banquet  is  finished.  But  this  is  probably  done  in  order  Io 
exempliiy  the  evd  and  nyrstlce  of  setting  any  external  restraint  on  men's  inclinations. 
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^s;  beprefen  cinded  in  the  love  he  bean    himMlf. 

educiiiK  or  da-  Here  then  we  have  Infinite  Love  lovea 

ri,  from  nifl  own  infinitely  ui  Infinitude  of  Love ;  and  this 

'ord  of  an  old  formula  expre^ees  the    Universality  of 

t  iTom  the  foil  the  Divine  Being.    This,  to  be  sure,  ia 

id.    It  will  Tea-  very  luminoue,  but  then,  as  Mr.  Chan- 

lod  has  great  ad-  ning  justly  remarked,  it  is  also  veiy  pn>- 

in  that  it  eaves  found,  bo  much  bo,  indeed,  thai  it  will 

langer  of  refer-  not  bear  to  be  dwelt  upon,  lest  too  much 

Meif,  or  of  con-  liffht  should  dazzle  the  eye ;   lest  we 

;  hia  own  sove-  Bhonld  see, 


le  aajTH,  may  be  In  the  foregoinf;  remarhB  we  are  not 

TfaJB,  the  pro-  aware  of  having  at  all  exaggerated  Mr. 

rings  from   the  Channing'a  etacemenls,  though  in  some 

rhat  ia  most  in-  cases  we  have  pushed  them  rather  farther 

il  in  our  nature,  into  their  legitimate  consequences  than 

:uent  of  onr  be-  he  did.     The  tmth  is,  hia  statements  are 

0  that  our  true  so  incredibly  extravagant  as  efiectually 

'  '       '    essen-  to  preclude  a1I   motives  to  exaggerate 

__ir  ;.  tjieo,.    Indeed,  a  just  representation  of 
them  would   ahnoGt   seem   a  caricature, 

lliis  proper  and  we  hardly  dare  reproduce  them  in  all 


I  most  their  origin^   length    and  I 

.  itself  in  short,  we  Bhourd  incur  the  suapicion  of  mis- 

iir  in  its  object ;  representing  them.     Should  we  set  him 

lovely,  least  it-  forth  to  our  readers  as  he  set  himself 

object  in  itself,  forth  to  us,  if  they  have  any  confidenca 

Toper  antithesis  in  us,  they  would  assuredly  Inink  him  in- 

jve  and  selfish-  sane;  if  tney  have  any  confidence  in  him, 

t  perfection,  the  they  would  be  sure  to  thinlc  us  insane ; 

tion,  of  our  na-  unless,  perchance,  they  be  a  little  touch- 

larrangement  of  ed  with  insanity  themselves, 

aing  self-love  to  Mr.  Channing,  however,  and  his  aseo- 

s.     If  this  self-  ciatee  evince  the  most  absolute  confidence 

Ji  its  own  love-  in  the  altimate  sHcceasof  their  schemes; 

free  possession  for  who  does  not  know,  that  with  mad- 

iject  it  craves,  ness  and  fanaticism  and  self-conceit  coUr 

)  generate  self-  viction  is  generally  in  inverse  proportion 

IS  this   mother  to  the  weight  of  reason  and  experience  1 

the  vicious  or-  The  more  difficulty  others  have  in  ao- 

r  society  which  cepting  their  theories,  the  more  confident 

self-love  degen-  they  are  of  their  originality,  and  if  of 

n  the  self-denial  their   originality,  then  of  their   truth. 

1  the  nature  of  Both  they,  indeed,  and  the  rest  of  us  pro- 

,  Mr.  Channing  ceed   on   the  old   maxim,  that  truth  Is 

natnre  of  God,  mighty  and  will  prevail;  and  the  difi^ 

I  thing  that  a  cer-  cnce  between  us  is,  that  they,  relj'ing  on- 
meant  when  he  ly  on  their  own  reason,  and  judging  alto- 
.."  Ood,  saya  gether  for  themselves  what  istruth,aTgue 
I,  is  love.  As  that  a  thing  must  prevail  because  it  is 
}  is  of  course  true  ;  while  wo,  distrasting  our  own 
oet  necessarily  reason  somewhat,  and  allowing  time  and 
a  we  have  love  Providence  a  voice  in  our  deciaions  of 
mnia  expresses  truth,  argue  that  a  thing  is  true  becanae 
nag.    But  God  it  has  prevailed.    Error,  it  is  trne,  is  coa- 

,  then  He  is  in-  tiuuaUy  starting  up,  in  one  form  or  ano- 

:  therefore  love  tfaer,  but  it  does  not  prevail;  nay,  it  keeps 

II  tuB  creatures  starting  np  for  the  umple  reason  that  it 
bey  are  aboiiu  cumot  [«evail;if,indeM,itcouldpTevAil, 
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die  woric  which  these  men  are  tmng  to  Booki,  leisure,  perfect  freedom  and  the 

do  would  have  been  long  since  done  up  talk                                     .     ^. 

to  their  hands ;  for  however  much  they  Man  holds  with  week-day  man  in   the 

may  flatter  themselves  on  the  originality    ^- ,,   °^^^^Ji  T[.^ „ 

of  their  notions,  they  may  be  LsureS  ^^  ^^«  mind's  bu«ness- 

that,  in  substance  if  not  in  form,  they  are  At  first,  indeed,  we  were  inclined  to  be 

as  old  as  human  folly.    Fortunately  they  a  litde  me]anchd|y  over  the  hallucinatioDB 

are  so  utterly  impracticable,  that,  to  men  into  which  Mr.  Cfhanning  has  apparently 

of  large  stomacns  and  short  memories,  fallen,  but  we  aflerwardsadopted  the  more 

they  mav  fVom  time  to  time  appear  to  be  agreeable  though  more  questionable  reso- 

new.    While,  therefore,  the  rest  of  us  lution  to  extnu^t,  for  ourselves  and  our 

are  ignobly  condemned  to  walk  on  the  readers,  what  amusement  we  could  from 

vulgar,  but,  as  it  seems  to  us,  safe  and  them.    The  truth  is,  the  best  minds  often 

solid  ground  of  experience,  tiieee  men  get  some  inexplicable  kink  into  them  ior 

enkj  the  more  glorious  and  delightful  no  apparent  purpose  but  that  we  may 

privilege  of  swinging  aloft,  and  fluttering  have  something  to  laugh  and  grow  at 

hither  and  thither  on  a  web  of  theory  over,  or  to  lament  and  grow  wise  over. 

spun  out  of  their  own  brains or  And  perhaps,  amidst  our  growing  idolatry 

bowels.    Meanwhile,  perhaps  it  will  not  of  intellect,  it  is  well  for  us  to  be  remind- 
be  impertinent  to  remind  them,  that  even  ed  occasionally,  by  practical  demonstra- 
80  long  ago  as  Burke's  time,  there  was  a  tion,  that  the  noblest  gifts  are  impoCeol 
class  of  men  whose  brains,  if  we  may  without  docility,  and,  in  attempting  to  do 
trust  his   account,  had    become   addle  everything,  run  a  great  hazard  of  undoing 
through  vain  speculation.  themselves ;  that  no  talents  however  flne, 
Mr.  Channinc,  though  apparentlv  in-  no  genius  however  splendid,  can  avail  to 
sane,  is  evidenuy  a  man  or  fine  talents  reverse  the  laws  of  nature  or  invert  the 
and  of  excellent  taste.    Amid  his  feverish  natural  oider  of  things  ;  and  that  when 
overflowings  are  occasional  passages  of  the  best  heads  choose  to  run  themselves 
great  force  and  beauty,  delivered  in  a  against  a  poet,  they  may  be  useful  to  os 
style  that  would  become  the  best  of  mat-  as  a  warning,  but  hardly  as  an  example, 
ter.    He  would  undoubtedly  seem  a  verv  Mr.  Whipple,  in  his  lecture  on  ^  the  Lii- 
strong  man,  did  we  forget  how  much  dicrous  sioe  of  Life,"  remarks  that  the 
easier  it  is  to  be  violent  Uian  to  be  just,  hideous  evils  which  everywhere  beset  os 
and  how  much  less  of  real  strength  is  re-  would  undoubtedly  drive  us  all  into  in- 
quired to  deal  in  extremes  and  superla^  sanity  but  for  the  faculties  of  wit  and 
tives  than  to  be  judicious,  comprehensive,  humor  which,  r^rhipg  the  ludicrous  aa- 
and  moderate.    Wisdom  is  so  much  more  pect  of  those  evils,  turn  them  into  oo- 
a  growth  than  a  voluntarv  acquisition,  casions  of  genial,  wholesome  mirth.  He 
and  dwells  so  much  amid  the  sweet  aus-  does  not  remark,  nor  does  it  fall  within 
tere  composures  of  life,  that  she  need  not  his  purpose  to  remark,  that  we  have 
be  looked  for  among  such  gladiatorial  anotner  and  a  better  resource  even  than 
featsof  logic  and  rhetoric,  and  such  glow-  this,  namely,  a  settled  faith  that  Pnm- 
ing  redundancies  of  virtuous  indignation,  dence  will  assuredly  educe  from  theae 
These  philanthropic  strainings  and  writh-  evils,  great  as  they  are,  an  overbalance  of 
ings  of^  the  fitculties,  these  esthetic  a^  good,  though  we  cannot  possibly  see  by 
nies  and  ecstacies,  and  these  convulsive  what  process  this  is  to  be  done.    For 
stmgglings  after  novelty  and  efiect,  may  those  who,  distrusting  everything   but 
indeed  spring  from  ^^  inspiration,*'  but  themselves,  are  resolutely  bent  on  going 
they  do  not  spring  from  wisdom,  nor  will  by  gight  and  not  by  faith,  and  who  at  the 
they  ever  lead  to  it    The  Furies,  if  we  same  time  **  hold  themselves  personally 
are  not  mistaken,  were  all  represented  as  responsible  for  the  obliquity  of  the  earth's 
females.    It  is  generally  best  to  let  the  axis,"  as  some  of  the  transcendentalista 
apples  of  thought  ripen,  and  fall  of  their  are  said  to  have  done,  there  is  obviously 
own  accord ;  too  much  haste  to  pluck  but  little  ground  of  hope ;  so  that,  ^  Oh, 
them  before  they  are  ripe  often  causes  what  a  nc^le  mind  is  tnere  o'erthrown  !" 
one  to  kill  the  tree  with  too  much  shaking,  is  all  we  can  do  for  them.    With  this 
and  at  the  same  time  to  breed  a  friglS-  faith  in  Providence  we  can  go  to  work, 
ful  dysentery  among  those  for  whom  he  and  thereby  diminish  the  evihi  of  the 
shakes  iL  world  by  at  least  one ;  without  it  we  can 
"Wisdom  doth  Uts  with  children  round  speculate  ourselves  into  a  paroxysm,  and 
har  knees;  thus  add  another  to  them. 
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id  eflbfta  to  re-  and  of  coarse  aiimg  with  it  the  idea  of 

;  worid  at  once  mercy,  which  u,  indeed,  but  a  relaxation 

bition  than  from  from  jortica.     Truly   the   modent,  O 

ire  aa  elsewhere.  Lord,  how  love  I  mankind!  is  a  preat 

our  own  hearts,  improvement    on  the   ancient,   O  Lord, 

icioas  what  prin*  how  love  I  thy  law !     We  do  not  suppose 

Sometimes  such  this   eKCcrable   stuO*  has   got   into   Hr. 

traced  to  a  fls^  Channing's  heart,  but  it  seems  to  have 

a  of  the  most  sa-  gotten  into  his  head  ;  and  what  gets  into 

>f  life  <Hi  the  part  uieheadsof  one  generation  is  apt  to  be  in 

)  slings  of  con-  the  hearts  of  the  next 

a  caose  often  fill  Asifonpurpoeetoprecludeallgroonds 

r  discontent,  and  of  spiritual  pndeandboaBting,PrDVidence 

■ca  endeavora  to  has  bo  ordered  things  that  we  often  do 

.ns  which  them-  moet  good  where  we  least  intend  it,  and 

This    course  least  goodwhereweintenditmost  Thus 

«eo  of  enabling  we  are  perpetually  admonished — and  aU 

Ike  biting  of  ra-  experience  proves  how  much  we  need 

imselves  into  no-  the  admonition — that  it  is  ours  to  obey, 

ly  on  Bome  anch  not  to  administer,  the  laws  of  onr  Maker. 

lohnsoD  once  re-  Aoauredly,  he  who  neslects  hie  definite, 

on  of  palriotism  parUcular  duties,  and  tabors  that  he  mM 

Bcountuel.    But  be  in  a  better  condition  to  do  them,  wiU 

iring  of  evil  from  find  Che  latter  so  long  and  bard  a  labor, 

sources,  as  the  that  he  will  never  he  able  to  reach  Che 

lyproceed  upon,  former.    It  ie  curious,  indeed,  to  observe 

I  for  the  lasK  of  what  mistakes  men  make  in  regard  to 

ifiect,  as  in  their  Che  matter  of  influence.     In  accordance 

I  upon  adjusting  with  Che  prevailing  spirit  of  improvement, 

ueh  a  way  as  to  the   precept,  Ltt  your  light   shine,  has 

sr  ftll,i8  OUT  only  been  practically  reformed  into,  Moiiyonr 

jigefficacy  of  re-  light  shine.      Hence,  divers   people   eo 

p  «»ne  wretched  about  maiing  their  light  shine,  until  the 

u  preclnde    the  very ffindwUchtheirspeedcr^teablow* 

by  removing  its  out  t^  UtCle  li^t  they  have ;  and  if,  in 

^nient    its    vim-  their  rapid,  restless  benevolence,  they  do 

in]  upon  the  vi-  not  overturn  and  extinguish  f  uch  lighte 
as  are  content  to  shine  quietly  in  their 

I  worst  of  all  in  nieces,  it  will  probably  be  because  a,  good 

gs  ot  these  men  Providence  is  loo  sCrongforthem.  Never- 

iff  men  up  with  theless  theyare  ourchudrenof  liphtwho, 

ij  sdminisCeriug  measuring  their  influence  by  Cheir  efforts 

'  the  humiliating  to  ezert  it,  are  yet  abundantly  filled  with 

I,  ondoubtedly,  is  conceit  of  influence ;  and  we  all  know 

if  this  doctrine,  that  influence  and  conceit  of  influence 

ideas  of  justice  are  apt  to  be  inversely  proportioned.     Oh, 

ch  it  is  natnrally  for  a  sermon  on  the  text.  Work  out  your 

haps,  Mr.  Chan-  own  salvation ;  yes,  your  oicn  salvation ; 

liicitnde   for  the  yotir  own  solvsJCion ;  never  doubting  in 

ire,"  and  his  phi-  the  least,  that,  as  fast  and  as  &r  as  yon 

a  lest  men  should  make  yourself  aalvable.  Providence  will 

I  dignity  by  car-  save  others  by  you,  whether  you  will  or 

lisCruBt  and  self-  no.     Assuredly  no  power  on  earth  can 

reaence  of  their  possibly  prevent  our  influence  from  act- 

his  remarks,  one  ing,  promded  me  have  any.     How  to  get 

that  men  should  it,  is  the  question;  and  a  question  loo 

Jt  so  much  lo  ask  that  is  poorly  met  by  those  whose  only 

lis  respect ;  and  concern  is  to  exert  it.     On  the  whole,  lo 

ag  sentiment  to-  obey  is  better,  we  suspect,  than  to  exert 

themselves.  But  an  influence;  for  in  obedience  are  In* 

ae  idea  of  justice,  volved  the  remits  of  a  deeper  foresight 
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thanisvoochsafedtoanyof  as;  batasthe  the  stronger  he  becomefl  the  more  he  ^Is 

truly  obedient  man  does  not  aim  at  those  his  weakness.    Such  is  the  profound  and 

results,  but  simply  at  the  obedience,  so  of  beautiful  wisdom  of  nature,  which  is  as 

course  he  has  no  occ^on  for  pride  and  favorable  to  our  virtue  as  it  is  hostile  to 

conceit  of  efficiency ;  what  he  does  seems  our  pride.    Trulv  he  who  humbleth  him- 

done  by  another  through  him  ;  and  thus  self  shall  be  exalted. 


SHORT  CHAPTERSON  NOVEL  AND   EXOTIC   METRES. 

NO.    III. 
THX    MSW    SCHOOL    METRES. 

[Bbforx  taking  leave  of  the  Classical  acquainted  with  the  Cla$tUal  Mumunt 

Metres  entirely,!  wish  to  defend  what  must  have  observed  in  Prof.  Blackte's 

some  might  consider  a  slip  of  mine  in  article  on  English  Hexameters  (October 

the  first  chapter.    Homer  speaks  twice  No.)  some  observations  very  similar  to 

of  the  saddle-horse.  my  own  on  the  same  subject    It  is  only 

bare  justice  to  myself  to  state,  that  I 

'Qf  6'  Sr'  dvrjf  FfCOKfi  xBXfiri^sty  Fu  sl66)g  never  saw  the  article  of  Prof.  Blackie* 

^T*  lifti  U  <o>i&/v  ^iifvpag  (TwaWi^rcu  or  heard  of  it,  or  knew  of  its  existence, 

H^^cvs  till  the  first  of  last  month  (February), 

ifeCas  ix  ^bLo  lUya  ^Pf^i  iufTv  Sinroi,  ^»^«n    t^e    number    in    question    first 

dvigss  ifik  ywatxig  •  h  6'  gy^sSw  d4ipa>Js  Theue  are  two  heresies  on  the  sub- 

«^'  ^^                  ^^    *  ject  of  metre :  one,  that  it  makes  no  dif- 

4{M<fx(«nr   aXXor*  ic*  aXXov   diuifierou^  ference  whether  a  line  reads  smoothly  or 

hi  6i  Wf-ovroi. — Uiad,  xv.  679.  not;  the  other,  that  no  poem  shows  pro- 
per art  unless  it  is  written  in  a  regular 

Am  when  a  man  that  knoweth  well  on  stanza,  i.  e.  ten-syllable  heroics.    The 

hones  fast  to  ride,  one  of  these  opinions  is  childish,  the 

Four  coursers  hath  top^ether  brought,  of  a  other  old-womanish. 

great  herd  the  pride ;  The  man  who  really  invents  a  new 

He,rushiDe  from  the  champaign  up  by  ^^^^^  jg  a  poet.    Cawrf,  Idont  mean, 

much  frequented  ways,  |,    indenting  a  new  stanza,  reviving  an 

^"^  "^I!!? £nt UTim  tV"""^  P""""*'  obsolete  one,  as  Longfellow  took  ftay- 

Both^lSera'ndV'oirhe  meanwhile,  ton's  jolly  old  ballad^f  Agincourt- 

with  seat  unmoved  aye,  ,.w^  -     ^    ^  t^       •  j»  ^    «*__ 

From  one  to  other  leaps  in  turn,  the  while  "  ^•«'  -^^^^  *•  wind  for  France, 

they  onward  fly.  When  we  our  sails  advance, 

'  ^  Nor  now  to  prove  our  chance 

ji     .  1. .  1  '  oJ^  ii/ 4.  «     »  But,  putting  to  the  main, 

d(t^  hi  doi^fan  ^oivs,  xfX^d  wf  levov  ^t  gaux,  the  mouth  of  Seine, 

IXauvwv. — Odyssey,  v.  370.  With  all  his  loyal  train, 

Landed  King  Harry." 

But  round  one  spar  Ulysses  dung,  as  he  a  ^,  ^  . 

swift  steed  rode.  — and  set  his  «•  Skeleton  in  Armor"  to  the 

same  tune.    I  mean  composing  an  en- 

These  very  passages,  however,  seem  to  tirely  new  combination  of  lines,  as  Shel- 

indicate  that  it  was  not  the  ordinary  ley  did  in  his  "  Sky-Lark,"  and  Tenny- 

practiu  of  Homeric  ^tntlemen.  son  in  his  "  Palace  of  Art"    Such  me- 

One  other  remark  I  feel  obliged  to  tree  bear  the  stamp  of  originality  and 

make.    Such  of  our  subscribers  as  are  genius ;  it  is  not  easy  to  analjrze  them 
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correcUj,  and  next  to  impoMible  to 
imitate  them  successfully.  The  **  Sky- 
Ltrk/'  for  instance,  is  written  in  any- 
thing bat  regular  measure.  Make  a 
scheme  of  it  in  long  and  short  syllables, 
and  you  must  have  at  least  four  different 
forms  for  the  first  line.  Yet,  what  a 
nagnificent  melody  it  is!  Would  you 
change  it  for  the  roost  artistic  couplets  of 
Pope  or  Dryden  ?  There  never  has  been 
a  poem  written  in  that  metre  since,  and 
it  has  not  been  for  want  of  tryine. 
ATery  pretty  stanza  occurs  in  Leisn 
Hunt's  "  Song  of  the  Flowers.**  I  refer 
to  the  final  chorus : 

"  We  are  the  sweet  flowers. 
Bom  of  sunny  showers. 
Think,  whene'er  jou  see  us,  what  our 
beauty  saith ; 
Utterance  mute  and  brieht. 
Of  some  unknown  delignt. 
We  fill  the  air  with  pleasure  by  our  simple 
breath; 
All  who  see  us  loTe  us ; 
We  befit  all  places : 
Cato  sorrow  we  give  smiles;  and  unto 
graces,  graces.*' 

This  mav  have  been  suggested  by  Mil- 
ton's **  Christmas  Hymn :" 

'*  It  was  the  winter  wild. 

When  that  the  heaven-bom  child,"  Itc. 

beiikg  nearly  the  same  stanza  in  trochaict 
u  tEat  in  iambics. 

Tennyson  frequently  writes  in  irregu- 
lar inetres;  not  from  any  inability  to 
write  in  regular  ones,  for  his  blank  verse 
is  unsurpassed  in  harmony  (and  be  it 
always  remembered,  harmonious  blank 
▼erse  ia  far  more  difficult  to  write  than 
lay  kind  of  rhyme*).  But  there  is  one 
▼ery  beautiful  and  perfectly  regular 
stanza  of  his  invention — that  oi  the 
"  f^aiace  of  Art,  and  the  '*  Dream  of 
Fair  Women.'*  Observe  the  artistic 
Hfect  of  the  short  line  which  terminates 
the  verse: 

**  Or  bloe-eyod  Chrimhilt,  from  her  craggy 
hold. 
Am  id  the  thick- set  rows  of  vine, 
Ponrvd    blazing  hoards  of  Niebelungen 
ffokl 
Dowa  to  the  gulfy  Rhine." 

1  beliere  nobody,  except  "The  Cool  of 


the  £vening,'*t  has  had  the  moral  cour- 
age to  attempt  this  stanza ;  and  if  you 
want  to  see  what  work  he  made  of  it, 
read  his  **  Palm  Leaves.**  But  many  of 
the  metres  used  by  Tennyson  in  his  Lady 
pieces  (especially  those  with  refrains), 
have  been  barbarously  laid  hands  on  bj 
various  poetasters,  particularly  on  this 
side  the  Atlantic.  He  also,  as  vras  men- 
tioned in  a  former  chapter,  made  the 
long  trochaic  line  fashionable. 

Miss  Barrett  (Mrs.  Brownin|[  she  is 
now,  by  the  way)  is  apt  to  versifj  very 
loosely  and  wildly ;  yet  we  occasionally 
find  in  her  lines,  stanzas,  and  even  whole 
poems,  of  rare  melody.  It  is  not  a  little 
singular,  that  one  of  her  metres,  on 
which  she  seems  to  have  hit  acciden« 
tally,  was  never  generally  understood 
until  its  capabilities  were  developed  by 
our  old  contributor,  Mr.  Poe. 

*»  Lady  Geraldine's  Courtship,"  it  will 
be  remembered,  is  written  in  lines  of 
sixteen  and  fifteen  syllables,  rhyming 
alternately : 

*<  Oh,  to  see  or  hear  her  singing !  scarce  I 
know  which  is  divinest — 
For  her  looks  sing  too — she  modulates 
her  gestures  on  the  tune : 
And  her  mouth  stirs  with  the  song,  like 
song,  and  when  the  notes  are  finest, 
Tis  the  eyes  that  shoot  out  vocal  light, 
and  seem  to  swell  them  on." 

But,  toward  the  close  of  the  poem,  the 
hemistiches  of  the  first  and  tnird  lines 
rhyme : 

"  Said  he,  *  I  would  dream  so  ever,  like 

the  flowing  of  that  river. 
Flowing  ever  in  a  shadow,  greenly  onward 

to  the  sea ; 
So,  thou  vision  of  all  sweetness,  perfect 

unto  fiill  completeness, 
Would  my  course  of  life  flow   onward, 

death  ward,  through  this  dream  of  thee." 

Now,  as  Miss  Barrett  was  considered 
(not  with  the  strictest  propriety)  one  erf 
the  Tennyson  school,  and  there  had  just 
been  a  great  run  upon  long  trocbaics 
among  the  Tennysonians,  it  was  at  first 
suppMed  that  the  metre  of  *<  Lady  Ger- 
aldiue"  was  a  variation  of  that  employed 
in  **  Locksley  Hall,"  and  people  tried  to 
read  it  in  trochaies,  with  all  the  odd  syl- 
lables accented : 


*  See  the  prefase  to  Cowper's  Homer,  where  this  point  is  very  ably  discaased  at  lenmh. 
t  MoBckton  Millies,  so  dabbed  by  Sidney  Smith,  on  account  of  his  confidence  ana  mi* 
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**  Smid  he,  1  woold  dr^am  to  ^er,  like  Cooipftre  tills  metre  with  that  of  Foe's 

the  flowing  of  that  lirer,  **  RaTen  f* 

Flowing  iwet  in  a  shadow,  gre'enly  on- 
ward to  the  i^a."  €€  Bnt  the  raren  sitting  lonely  on  that  pal- 
lid boat,  tpoke  only 

Bat  the  lines,  tons  read,  had  a  most  an-  That  one  word,  at  if  his  sonl  in  that  on« 

wieldy  movement,  compared   with  the  word  he  would  outpour. 

evenly-falliog    eoaplets    of    Tennyson,  Not  another  word  he  ottered ;  not  a  ico- 

inich  as,  ther  then  he  flattered* 

Till  at  last    I  only  mattered.  Other 

"Never  comes  a  trader;  nerer  floats  a  ^     friends  have  flown  before. 

European  flag,  ^^  *"®  morrow  he  will  leave  me  as  my 

Slides  the  bird*  o'er  lustrous  woodland.  ****?!?  ^f  T^^°!?  J»^*^«- 

droops  the  trailer  from  the  crag."  Then  the  bird  said, « Nevermore  V 

—where,  out  of  fourteen  feet,  only  three  ^  The  alterations  and  additions  of  Mr. 

are  not  trochees.     Accordingly,  Black-  Po«  ^  obvious.    It  seems  to  me  that  it 

wood's  critic  objected  to  the  meUe  of  ^f»  his  introduction  of  a  ^ple  rhyme 

"  Lady  Geraldine,"  as  «  awkward  and  which  chie^  brought  out  the  true  way 

lumbering."  or  something  to  that  effect ;  <>f  15^'"?  this  stanza, 

and  such  was  the  general  opinion  re-  ,^^^^l^^ ^}JT ^^ J^l^  ^* 

spectingit  But  to  do  these  verses  jusUce,  ^^"  The  Duchess  May,"  the  fourteen- 

they  should  be  read  with  only  four  ac-  »yllMle  "»«  of  which, 

cents  in  a  line,  i.  e.  in  feet  of /our  sylla^  ^        ,               ,:,..•-..      .1. 

bles,  the  third  only  strong,  corresponding  "  Then  the  !«"«  lj^J«*«J  *»*V*^ 

to  the  classical  [Lin  ttrtius,  tte  even  ^  •'^^'«  ^^"^^  ^*^«^  ^"  *•****• 

lines  being  catalectic :  sometimes  nms  into  oneof  sixteen  sylla- 

"  Said  he,  'I  would  |  dream  so  ^ver,*  |  like  ^^^* 

the  a6wing  I  of  thatriver,  I  ,.  „          ...         ..             1.  ^^^u^j 

Flowing  ^ver    in  a  shadow    greenly  6n-  "  He  would  have  his  owii  befaotWd,  an 

ward]  to  the  s^a,  I  she  loved  him  an  she  loathW  ;" 

So,  thou  vision  of  all  sweetness,  perfect  ....             ,       .^      ,             ,.         # 

(into  full  completeness,  which  is  exactly  the    longer   line  of 

Would  my  coiirse  of  |  life  flow  6nward,  |  "  Lady  Geraldine"  and  the  "  Raven." 

deathward,  thr6ugh  this  |  dream  of  th^e.  Cakl  Bxnsoh. 


ON    THE    USE    OP    THE    PRECIOUS    METALS, 

▲S  XLEMSHTS  OF  HATUmAL  AHD  IHDIVIDUAL  FROSFERTTT. 

In  the  last  number  of  this  work  a  sum-  But  before  making  such  an  attempt  it 

mary  statement  was  given  of  the  precious  may  be  well  to  state  the  views  which  in- 

metals  at  different  periods  of  the  world,  flnence  the  writer,  in  calling  public  at- 

commencing  with  the  year  1492,  and  tention  to  the  8ub)ect 

ending  with  1840 ;  also  with  the  amount  To  be  therefore  as  concise  as  the  na- 

of  the  same  in  the  U.  States,  commenc-  tnre  of  the  case  will  admit,  we  propose 

ing  with   1820,  and  ending  with   the  to  show  that  specie  acts  but  a  subordinate 

month  of  July,  1845.  part  in  the  great  concerns  of  mankind ; 

It  is  now  proposed  to  examine  some-  an   indupentable  one^  undovbtedly^  but 

what  into  their  use,  as  an  element  in  the  still  we  think  it  may  be  shown  to  be  by 

promotion  of  that  great  increase  of  the  no  means  the  basis  of  wealth,  either  na- 

wealth  of  nations  which  fa«s  occuired  tional  or  individual ;  hut  that  its  preeeoce 

during  the  same  period  of  time.  or  absence  in  any  country  ¥all  be  just  in 

*  Note  how  the  first  syllables  of  **  evei**  and  **  river"  in  this  line  illastrate  the  difierence 
between  atcmt  and  gmmiitw.  They  are  inoontrovertibly  shorty  and  yet  each  sustains  the 
whole  weight  of  a  qnadrasyUabic  foot. 
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of  ezchaiigwble  resorted  to  for  t)u>  pnpoM  in  the  very 

inlendowmestB,  iocipienl  Mages  of  society. 

'hich  hmnan  in-  While  the  w&nts  of  man  were  few, 

shall  use  such  and  easily  snpnlied,  there  was  little  eotn- 

reBtion  of  such  merce,  but  litUe  moDey  was  needed,  ami 
therefore  the  precious  metals  wera  found 

.  to  show  that,in  to  answer  the  purpose  of  effecting  the 

a  of  civilizatioii,  oecessary  exchanges ;    bat  as    hnmaa 

of  credit  is  the  knowledge  advanced,  and  society  became 

US  and  controls  more  refined,  hunian  wants  increased, 

ng  operations  of  nations  were  sepamled  from  each  aitet, 

^ions  metals  are  commerce  took  its  rise^-difference  of  soil, 

lent  of  balances,  of  climate,  and  of  pursnits,  greatly  ez- 

if  the  soondnesH  tended  the  products  to  be  ezchsnged,  and 
as  early   as  the   twelfth  century   other 

M  dear,  it  is  ito-  means  were  resorted  to  for  eztendinff  Uie 

It  principles,  that  benefits  of  the  precious  metals  and  in- 

il  in  the  li^t  of  creasing  the  facilities  by  which  a  gener- 

which  OUT  more  al  supply  i^  the  coaunodiliea  ctf  life 

excuse,  since  it  could  t>e  circulated. 

e  at  the  fonnda-  In  the  twelfth  century,  in  the  year 

settled  data.  1171,  the  Bank  of  Venice,  the  first  tnsti' 

■an  in  a  state  of  tution  of  the  kind  oa  record,  was  founded. 

food  and  cloth-  We  have  ix>  very  accurate  accounts  ot 

labitations.    For  the  plan  npon  which  its  business  was 

e  cultivatJon  of  conducted ;  but  as  the  Bank  of  Amster- 

■ndthe  breeding  dam,  the  second  bank  we  reed  of,  was 

ind  to  the  usefiu  probably  copied  from  the  Bank  of  Ven- 

}  forests  and  the  ice,  it  is  preanmed  they  were  both  ad- 
ministered upon    the    same  principles, 

it  that,  if  each  in-  namely,  that  of  receiving  specie  and  bnl- 

elf  through  bis  lion  upon  deposit,  giving  croditto  the  de- 

ith   each  of  the  positor  on  this  books  of  uie  bank,  and  per- 

comfoita,  there  mitting  him  to  draw  his  check  upon  it,  in 

>y;  anditfollowB  &vot  of  any  oite  to  whom  he  wished  to 

f  is  only  needed  make  parent ;  which  nersrai  was,  oa 

lociety  advances,  piesenlstion  of  such  oheec,  credited  with 

ptodocesamat  the  designated  aroovnt;  the  drawer  be- 

i  time — anifthat  ing  debitad  at  the  same  time  with  the  like 

>f  Utor,  a  mncb  amoonL    Neither  of  these  banks  isaned 

binge  sought  for,  any  bills  or  notes  as  money.    Still  they 

iven  time  by  any  were  of  great  use  to  trade,  inasmuch  as 

ing  in  the  social  this  plan  of  payment  prevented  the  ne- 
ceaeity  of  counting  or  conveying  the 

,  there  are  only  specie  or  bullion  from  one  pennn  lo  aik- 

idi  exchanges  aa  other. 

9  different  mem-  The  Bank  of  England,  which  was 

.    The  first  and  chartered  in  the  year  1664,  was  tiie  first 

ItT,  or   the  ez-  bank  which  ever  issued  tnlls  or  notes  to 

ity  for  anotber —  circulate  as  money  in  the  tramactiona  of 

tlung  some  oom-  trade  and  commerce. 

lange.  wbich,  by  The  Bank  of  Scotland  was  chartered 

ctuadoninqoan-  in  1695,  and  these  two  were  the  only 

■11  times,  and  un-  banks  that  issued  notes  as  money  prior  to 

•tain  a  more  set-  the  eighteenth  centory.      The  oresmt 

}  all  other  com-  Bank  of  France  was  not  estabtiuied  till 

I m  became  neces-  1S03,  and  had  the    exclusive  privilege 

B   of  civilitatioD,  granted  to  it  to  issue  ttotes  for  fbrh'  years, 

rred  the  best  poe-  The  nrivil^^  ^[ranted  to  the  Bank  of 

g  the  requisites  England  to  issue  bills  and  notes  as  money, 

ugly  tiiey  were  <^inied  an  entire  new  en  in  the  financial 
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affiiira  of  the  world,  and  gave  rise  to  a  equal  ftcility  and  conyenieoce  a  saier 

great  syetem  of  credit  in  trade  and  com-  repreeentative  of  commodities  and  of  val- 

merce,  which  has  continued  ever  since ;  ue  whereby  to  effect  exeban^,  nothing 

and  though  it  has  been,  from  its  abuse,  can  supersede  these  systems  in  trade  and 

productive  of  the  most  widelv  extended  commerce.    As  well  may  be  anticipated 

and  serious  evils,  yet  the  writer  has  no  that  railroads  and  steam  propulsion  will 

doubt  it  has  been  one  of  the  main  causes  be  abolished,  and  mankind  a^ree  to  gp 

which  has    produced  the  immense  in-  back  to  the  old  system  in  use  before  their 

crease  in  the  aits  and  sciences,  and  in  discoverjp,  as  to  believe  that  banks  and 

the  general  trade  of  the  world,  rendering  the  credit  system  will  be  laid  aside,  and 

the  progress  of  the  eighteenth  and  nine-  the  precious  metals  become  again  the  on- 

teenth  centuries  almost  beyond  human  ly  medium  of  effecting  exchanges, 

calculation.  It  may  therefore  be  laid  down,  as  we 

It  is  not  within  the  limits  of  this  short  have  said,  that  all  trade  and  commerce 

essay  to  go  into  a  history  of  the  credit  have  now,  as  their  settled  basis,  a  great 

system,  generally,  and   to   record    the  svstem  of  confidence  and   credit,  and 

abuses  which  grew  out  of  it,  in  the  South  therefore  the  inquiry  is  a  proper  one :  in 

Sea  Bubble  in  England,  and  the  Missis-  what  degree  the  precious  metals  are  ne- 

sippi  Scheme  in  France,  which  produced  cessar^  to  sustain  in  the  best  manner, 

ruin  fiur  and  wide— nor  to  show  the  im-  and  with  the  greatest  advantages  to  na- 

raense  losses  which  have  been  sustained  tions  and  individuals,  the  immense  ex- 

by  the  abuses  of  the  banking  system  of  changes  of  the  now  •  multiplied  products 

late  date  bodi  in  England  and  in  the  Uni-  of  human  requirement 

tad  States.  We  shall,  in  the  attempt  to  explain 

Nor  is  it  attempted  to  deny  that  there  ourselves  upon  this  subject,  offer  some 
is  in  the  system  itself  great  liabilities  and  simple  views  of  the  operations  of  the 
temptations  to  fraud  —these  are  freely  credit  system  in  effecting  exchanges,  in 
admitted.  But  this  is  not  the  question  which  perfect  safety  pre^iminates,  with- 
we  have  before  us.  We  may  however,  out  any  active  intervention  of  specie, 
in  reUtion  to  the  evils  of  the  credit  and  Let  us  then  suppose  twenty  persons, 
banking  S3rstem,  be  permitted  to  remark  more  or  less,  of  whom  the  firet  owes  a 
that  all  human  institutions  possess  the  sum  of  money  to  the  second,  the  second 
power  of  evil  in  just  the  same  proportion  to  the  third,  the  third  to  the  fourth,  and 
as  they  are  endowed  with  the  power  of  so  on  to  the  twentieth,  who  also  owes  the 
doing  good.  The  steam-engine  multi-  sum  to  the  first — and  if  the  supposed  sum 
plies  power  to  an  immense  extent,  and  be  one  thousand  dollars,  it  is  evident  that 
the  danger  of  evil  from  its  use  is  great-  in  this  case  one  thousand  dollara  paid 
er  or  less  in  proportion  to  that  power ;  from  the  first  to  the  second,  and  so  in  ro- 
while  its  advantages  are  also,  up  to  a  tation  to  the  twentieth,  an  amount  of  in- 
certain  extent,  commensurate  with  its  debtedness  will  be  discharged  twenty 
force.  Nay,  the  opposite  qualities  exist  times  greater  than  the  sum  used  to  dis- 
tn  nature ;  the  very  air  we  breath  is  ne-  charge  it,  and  the  money  returned  to  the 
cessary  to  the  sustainment  of  human  original  possessor — and  if  specie  be  the 
life,  and  yet,  gales  of  wind,  hurricanes,  onfy  medium  used  to  liquidate  the  debt, 
and  tornadoes  produce  the  most  extended  its  amount  must  be  twenty  times  ascer- 
devastations.  The  electric  fluid  is  close-  tained,  or  counted, and  probably  be  as  often 
ly  connected  with  all  material  substances,  removed  from  one  pUce  to  the  other,  in- 
and  is  useful  in  the  purification  of  the  at-  curring  a  great  amount  of  labor  and  ex- 
mosphere.  Yet  when  exhibited  in  too  penditure  of  time  and  money.  But  if  the 
great  qoantities,  and  too  suddenly,  as  in  one  thousand  dollare  be  safely  deposited 
Uiunder-storms,  it  destroys  everything  in  a  bank,  a  small  piece  of  paper  ope- 
within  its  reach.  But  it  is  useless  to  rates  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as 
enumerate,  for  the  maxim  is  trite  that  would  the  specie,  without  expense  and 
every  human  institution  may  be  abused,  with  equal  safety,  and  without  the  remo- 
and,  as  we  have  said,  the  banking  and  val  of  one  dollar  of  the  specie  from  the 
credit  sjrstems  have  been  most  grossly  bank.  This  latter  may  not  occur  in 
abused — but  they  have  l>ecome  the  great  every  case,  but  it  will  in  many ;  and  die 
levers  of  trade  and  commerce,  and  we  bank  being  enabled  to  make  a  calcula- 
risk  nothing  in  declaring  that,  until  some  tion  of  how  much  specie  will,  on  the  av- 
plan  is  discovered  (if  indeed  such  die-  erage,  be  demanded  by  its  depoeitora, 
corery   can  be  maiw)  to  multti^y  with  may  make  loans  of  a  certain  portion  ci 
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iab  to  borrow,  ments,  uul  may  be  put  to  gntX  alraits  to 

tbe  ftmount  of  Buatain  iteelf.     80  a  aecretarj  of  the 

feiy  transacted  treaaary  or  a  finuKe  miaister,  nay  not 

f  moDey.    Or,  provide  a  aufficient  rereiiae  to  meet  llie 

tbe  first  nay  expenditurea  of  the  country,  and   may 

age    upon  the  bave  the  eame  difficulty  from  tbe  same 

J  to  the  second,  Bonrce ;  but  with   Itie   meana  at   band, 

be  third  to  tbe  in   either    ease,  the    credit   system  ia 

entieth.    Thia  bo  well  regulated  that  ik>  difficulty  can 

ommon  in  tbia  occur. 

le  few  private  Panckuality,  accuracy,  and  means,  are 

vbere  there  are  all  that  are  neceBsatv  to  make  a  good 

1.  flnaiicier  ;   no   one   abonld   attempt  the 

efiecta  of  the  dutJeawithoataknotvledgeorhissQbiect, 

9m  hera  made  and  with  such  knowledge  he  will  nave 

:it  hero  shown  fewer  obataclea  in  his  way,  than  in  al- 

ibordinata  pait  moat  any   other    pnrauit.      Loaaea   will 

trade  in  large  sometlroea  occur  in  finance,  as  in  every 

same  thing  in  other  vocalion,  but  both  individually  and 

t  of  the  United  nationally,  so  far  as  Ihia  coontry  is  cod- 

)  every  foreign  ccmed,   these   losses    have   more   often 

in  New  York  arisen  from  want  of  principle  in  tboae 

lew  Orleans,  or  who  administer  them,  than  from  any  in- 
herent defect  in  the  Byalem  when  proper- 
ly applied. 

Pood,  clothing,  and  habitation,  beinv 
tbe  real  desiderata  in  civilized  life,  and 
sells  hia  draft  specie  partially  the  medium  through 
Lata  who  is  his  which  they  are  exchanged,  it  surely  will 
aces,  and  thus  not  require  many  examplea  to  prove  our 
itbout  the  in-  poBtolate,  that  where  there  is  the  greateat 
ring  the  tran»-  amount  of  sncb  of  these  commocHcieB  w 
ceaaary  to  pay  are  exchanged  withforeignnation«,tbere 
M.  will  there  be  the  greatest  amount'of  spe- 
t  the  vaat  ma-  cie.  Great  Britain  tisnally  creates  and 
isactiona,  both  exchanges  the  greatest  amount  of  manu- 
re paid  without  facturea,  &c.  Consequently  Great  Bri- 
cious  metala —  tain  has  usually  the  greatest  amount  of 
)y  a  system  of  specie  in  proportion  to  her  population, 
credit,  without  But  her  crops  occasionally  fall  much 
e,  to  any  great  short  of  her  ccnaumption,  and  when  this 
n.  Tbe  whole  happens  to  each  an  extent,  aa  to  exceed 
e,  and  finance,  the  amount  of  what  she  baa  to  sell,  tbe 
I  really  unwil-  balance  ia  pud  in  apecie.  Such  is  the 
txplanationa  of  case  at  this  moment,  when,  from  the 
ery  raerchant'a  famine  in  Ireland,  caused  by  the  failure 
)  say,  attempts  of  tbe  potato  crop,  and  the  scarcity  of  . 
irow  a  mystery  grain  in  Europe,  specie  is  flowing  into 
ind  plain  opera-  this  country,  because  our  auperabumancc 
IV  much  better,  of  grain  enables  us  to  suppiv  her  need  of 
ig  that  it  is  a  that  indispensable  commodity.  We  for- 
ier,  and  to  un-  tunately  now  manufacture  so  much 
of  concerns  of  clothing,  &c.,  for  ourselves,  that  sho 
individual  or  of  cannot  pay  oa  in  those  articles,  and  there- 
fore the  rate  of  exchange  ia  aufficiently 
there  is  oflen  against  her  to  mako  it  profitable  to  import 
lanagemeot  of  apecie,  and  hence  it  flows  in  upon  us,  in 
not  cfflopetoit  accordance  withthe  lawoftradotowhich 
atile  honac  may  we  refer. 
oScient  mean*  To  show  that  the  amount  of  ap»cia  in 
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Bsiope  and  America  is  no  proof  of  the  lerenue  bills  or  specie  be  alone  receiva- 
amount  of  proper^  or  value  in  these  ble  for  the  public  does;  let  them  be  re- 
cotmtries,  or  indeed  in  any  other,  at  any  deemaUe  in  specie  at  the  mints  in  Phila- 
specified  period,  we  need  only  refer  to  the  delphia.  New  Orleans,  and  New  York, 
tables  pablished  in  onr  last  nnmber,  which  will  always  keep  them  at  a  par 
which  snow  the  stock  of  specie  in  1810  value,  and  then  always  taking  care  tnat 
to  have  been  £380,000,000  steriing  ;  the  revenue  shall  exceed  the  amount  is- 
whereas,  in  1830,  it  was  ten  per  cent  less,  sued,  and  the  government  will  be  their 
say  £346,640,780  steriing.  Yet  who  can  own  guaranty  tor  the  safety  of  their  re- 
doubt that  the  amountin value  in  Europe  ceipts-— and  as  in  the  case  stated  in  the 
and  America  was  vastly  greater  in  1830  fore  part  of  this  article,  they  may  pass 
than  in  1810.  into  as  many  hands  as  may  w,  they  will 

We  promised,  in  the  last  number  of  the  eventually  perform  the  part  of  a  bill  ex- 
Review,  to  show  how  the  receipts  and  dis-  change  drawn  by  the  government  upon 
bursements  of  the  public  funds  may  be  the  debtor,  who  will  pay  the  creditor, 
safely  conducted,  without  the  use  of  the  All  that  the  government  have  a  ri^t 
precious  metals  or  the  intervention  of  to  demand,  is  safety  and  facitity  in  tne 
bank  notes,  and  we  propose  now  to  re-  collection  and  disbursement  of  the  pubKc 
deem  that  promise.  moneys  ;  and  surely  nothing  can  be  safer 

First,  then,  we  state  the  case  as  it  real-  than  their  own  obligations  or  specie.  To 
ly  is,  viz :  We  say  that  the  credit  and  demand  specie  for  the  liquidation  of  an 
debit  side  of  the  account  ought  to  be  so  account,  which  is  like  the  bills  pajrable 
neariy  equal,  that  any  balance  which  may  and  bills  receivable  account  in  a  roer- 
remain  in  the  treasury  after  the  public  chant's  ledger,  is  an  artntrary  exercise  of 
debts  of  the  year  are  paid,  should  be  only  power  that  never  should  be  submitted  to 
such  as  is  deemed  requisite  for  a  case  of  oy  the  people,  because,  as  we  have 
emergency,  say  two,  three,  or  if  need  be,  shown,  specie  pays  under  the  credit  sys- 
four  millions.  Let  the  receipts  then,  from  tem,  with  whicn  the  people  are  well  con- 
whatever  sources,  exceed  the  disburse-  tented,  debts  to  a  much  greater  amount 
ments  in  that  amount  These  receipts  than  its  actual  value ;  and  it  is  a  robbery 
may  be  rendered  very  neariy  certain  in  of  so  much  of  the  material  of  trade  from 
their  amount,  and  they  are  always  cer-  the  trsding  community  to  exact  it  in  the 
tain  in  their  payment.  A  certain  num-  payment  of  dues  which,  in  reality,  are 
ber  of  persons  are  debtors  and  a  certain  nwung,  since  those  who  administer  the 
number  creditors.  Let  Congress  then  government  are  nothing  but  trustees 
authorize  a  limited  issue  of  revenue  bills,  charged  with  effecting  the  exchanges  in 
bearing  no  interest,  sufficient  to  pay  the  value  which  take  place  between  the  pub- 
public  creditors ;  let  a  branch  mint  w  es-  lie  debtor  and  the  puUic  creditor, 
tablisheii  in  New  York,  and  let  these 
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I  ns  upon  ibe  of  the  Loodon  daadj,  ntber  tbtn  thow 

'eface  aader  iha  o/  Ibe  English  genllemaD.    If  we  aie  to 

err  io  either  direction,  we  bad  rather  err 

Is  eubjecl  the  from  provincial  ignorance  thaa  fiom  uie. 
ilaboraied,  and  takes  of  aflecied  imitators.  Let  our  errors 
be  command  of  be  Ibose  of  well -meaning  but  simple  lus- 
lereiy  given  Ibe  tics,  latber  than  those  of  Ibe  travtlUd 
igations  and  in-  fool.  Mr.  Worcester  la  in  ibe  main  re- 
it  he  supposes  liable,  though  with  a  little  leaning  to  af< 
se  esteemed  as  fectalion  and  overdoine. 
where  autbori-  2.  Nan  Word*.— Mr.  Worcester  in- 
I  were,  equally  forms  us  thai,  "  to  the  words  found  in 
'  Ibree  methods,  Todd's  edition  of  Jobnson's  diclionatj, 
rhich  each  de-  nearly  37,000  more  have  been  added." 
ed  and  attached  We  are  not  surprised  to  learn  this.  We 
,  every  method  should  nol  have  been  surprised,  if  we 
IS  ever  been  re-  mighi  Iru^t  ibe  Impression  received  from 
,  whether  great  a  simple  inspecljon  of  single  paxes,  if  he 
ll-informed,  ju-  had  told  us  that  he  had  added  SO.OOO. 
lis  way  he  baa  On  some  of  these  pages,  we  are  obliged 
infonnatlon  on  to  look  with  care  in  order  to  pick  out, 
t  found  in  any  beie  and  there,  the  familiar  and  well- 
be  highly  es.  known  words  of  ordinary  cooversatioD 
liquarians,  sin-  and  writing.  A  foreigner  who  bad  ob- 
is" of  English  tained  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  ibe  Eng- 
saflerodd  ways  lish  language,  would  be  appalled  by  an 
e  doubi  the  pro-  inspection  of  these  formidable  lines  of 
e,  however,  of  new  words,  if  he  were  told  ihal  Ihey  alt 
s  dictionary  de-  vet  remained  to  be  mastered.  Mr.  W. 
;  a.  diciionary  has  of  coarse  made  many  valuable  addi- 
I  pretensions,  is  tions.  The  wonderful  progress  of  the 
ions  d  i  reel  I  y  and  physical  sciences,  with  the  arts  depend- 
Ind,  rather  than  ing  on  them,  since  Jobnson's  day,  bas 
materials  from  called  into  being,  of  necesaily,  thousands 
lay  be  defended,  of  new  words.  These  words,  as  far  as 
be  laboriously  Ibej  have  passed  into  the  vocabulary  of 
ited  in  such  a  educated  men,  and  occur,  however  rarely, 
age  of  educated  in  books,  not  technical  and  purely  scien* 
iglandand  Ame-  tilic,  ought  to  be  defined.  With  the  pro- 
mpraclicable  of-  gress  olthougbl  and  the  wide  extension 
lot  the  Htiffand  of  general  intelligence,  with  the  new 
le  actor,  or  the  creation  of  hosts  of  writers  of  peculiar 
inundation,  not  education,  habits  of  Ibought,  sources  of 
',  cockncyiims  of  illustration,  &c.,  as  well  asfrom  ibat  liber> 
icligent  and  vul-  ty  of  creation  leken  by,  and  allowed  lo, 
d  or  New  Eng-  men  of  commanding  genius,  hundreds  of 
of  Ihe  inlellisent  new  words,  neither  technical  nor  scien- 
be  English  Tan-  tilic,  have  made  for  themselves  a  room 
e  is  to  be  yielded  and  a  place  in  the  language.  These  all 
certain  circum-  should  be  added.  But  lo  give  aglossary 
rican,  but  uotlo  or  catalogue  of  all  the  words  Ihat  bave 
lelimes  claimed ;  ever  been  nsed  by  those  who  are  claimed 
I  is  not  tbe  Eng-  as  writers  of  English,  or  even  by  those 
inielligent  and  wboareacknowledgedasEnglisbwrilers, 


by  Walker,  and  has  followed  the  largest  liberty  in  this 

:tent  by  Worces-  respect,  with  an  nllraism  thai  is  quite 

stake  of  the  im-  equal  to  the  spirit  of  Ibe  age.    An  Eog- 

hioo,  who  gives  lish  word  In  his  view,  is  a  word  actually 

hat  or  the  bootSt  used,  and  even  once,  by  an    English 
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writer  of  any  name.    Tt  maj  baTe  been  ster  introdaced  ten  of  these  now  verha^ 
employed  by  the  fanny  Charles  Lamb,  Mr.  Worcester  has  inrested  a  bondred 
who  created  words  for  the  nonce,  for  the  with  the  priTiieges  of  citizenship. 
sake  of  the  fan,  and  who  woold  no  more  3.  H^t/umi.— Under  this  head,  Mr. 
hare  used  the  same  word  a  second  time,  Worcester  is  very  aneqaal.    The  defini- 
after  the  sparkle  of  its  first  crytiUJization  tions  are  nsaaliy  correct,  and  ander  most 
was  gone,  than  he  woald  drink  stale  words  he  gives  most  of  the  senses  of 
champagne ;   or   by  the  large-moathed  which  the  word  is  capable  and  in  which 
Coleridge,  who,  by  his  eenios,  coald  it  is  used.    Bat  the  words  are  defined 
make  a  word  of  ten  syllables  appear  more  usaally  by  a  synonyme  than  by 
quite    passable,  and  perhaps   as    well  descriptions,  and  synonymes  and  descrip- 
aoundtng  as  the  IIoXu^XoKfpoio  9aXa^-  tions  are  strangely  haddled  together,  with 
if  IK  of  Homer.    How  woald  Lamb  stare  I^m  regard  to  order  than  is  desirable, 
to  see  yoteUt  and  EpiatoUt,  penned  by  and  with  little  attention  to  the  derelop- 
hira  in  a  frolic  epistle  or  essay— just  for  ment  of  the  meaning.    All  words  hare  a 
the  fan  of  the  thing — paraded  like  a  primary  and  original   sense,   which   is 
regular  soldier  in  a  Bt3r  line  of  dictionary  capable  of  being  expressed  by  a  definition 
array,  and  enlisted  for  life  to  do  duty  in  that  is  logical.     From  this  original  mean- 
the  service  of  the  King's  English.    Even  ing»  the   desired   signification    may  be 
Coleridge,  thongb  not  easily  frightened  at  traced  ;  and  often,  in  the  order  of  the 
any  great  word,  would  stand  aghast  at  origin  and  growth  of  each,  to  the  perfec- 
Impotsibdification  and   Deathify,  intro-  tion  of  a  definition,  it  is  necessary  that 
duced  by  Worcester  and  credited  to  him-  the  meaning  be  clearly  conceived,  then 
self     Irien   we   have   such   words  as  that  it  be  precisely  expressed,  and  in  such 
these:    DeviUu  Fiddle-faddUn,  because  a  way  that  the  description  will  be  true  of 
the  Quarterly  Review  was  so  silly  as  to  this  word,  end  of  no  otber  words ;  and 
make  it  possible  for  Mr.  Worcester  to  not  that  whUe'ii  is  true  of  this  word,  it  is 
add  two  towards  his  27,000.    Then  we  also  true  of  many  others  ;  and  last  of  all, 
have   To  Facsimile ^  Rumgumtious,  Cir»  that  its  variety  of  meanings  be  arrans^ed 
ctmibindibui.     Cantankerous,    Dandify,  according  to  the  chronological  and  philo- 
Dvrt-Pie,  Defeciionist,  Difssillabijication,  sophical  order  of  their  development    It 
aoid  Dis$ylabify,  Then  of  English  pro vin-  is  owine  to  the  fact,  that  Dr.  Webster 
eial  and  vulgar  words :  Scrauky,  Scriggle,  proposed  to  himself  the  ideal  of  a  defini- 
Scrimption^  Scruff,  Shopocracy,   Squire-  tion,  that  bis  dictionary  so  far  surpasses 
archy,  Cutter,  Dandyize,    Were  any  pos-  every  other ;  and  it  is  this  that  has  en- 
sible  reason  to  be  given  for  the  intro-  abled  it  to  fight  its  own  way  asainst  some 
duction  of  these,  and  hundreds  of  words  well-founded  and  more  prejudiced  oppo- 
like  them,  except  that  it  enables  the  pub-  sition.     We  were  impressed  with  the  de- 
lisher  of  the  book  to  talk  of  additional  ficiencies  of  Mr.  Worcester,  when  tested 
words  by  the  thousand,  there  would  be  no  by  this  ideal,  on  a  first  and  hasty  srlance 
occasion  for  our  criticism.  But  there  being  at  the  work.    We  have  bad  it  confirmed 
no  other  cause  conceivable,we  think  it  de-  by  the  testimony  of  an  intelligent  for- 
serves  fairly  to  be  set  down  under  one  of  signer,  very  familiar  with    languages, 
the  arts  of  making  a  book  sell.  We  would  and  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  con- 
suggest  to  Mr.  Worcester,  therefore,  the  suiting  dictionaries  to  gain  clear  and  dis- 
new  word.  Book-craft,  or   Dictionary-  criminating  knowled^  of  words ;  and  we 
craft,  and  a  description  of  the  process,  ^tre  more  deeply  impressed  with  the 
as  one  of  the  definitions  of  the  word,  deficiency  when    we    compared  a  few 
Such  a  writer  as  Carlyle  would  be  a  for-  words,  selected  at  hazard  from  Worcester 
tone  to  the  makers  and  publishers  of  die-  and  Webster,  and  saw  the  contrast  be- 
tionaries,  if  dictionaries  are  to  be  made  on  tween  the  definitions.    Accuracy  of  de- 
this  principle.    We  would  suggest  a  pen-  finition  is  essential  to  accuracy  of  thought, 
sion  to  bim  for  his  services  in  this  re-  fl  exerts  an  important  influence,  also,  on 
ipect.  truth  and  honesty  of  character.     Honest 
It  deserves  to  be  noticed  also,  by  those  >nen  are  proverbially  clear  in  their  defini- 
who  have  so  freely  complained  of  Web-  tions.    Demagogues  and  sophists  rejoica 
ster  for  his  corruption  of  the   English  in  confusion  of  terms,  and  m  vagueness 
language,  by  recognizing  so  many  new  oftboughts, words, definition,  propositions 
words,  that  in  this  respect  the  little  finger  and  reasonings.    It  ought  to  be  stated 
of  Mr.  Worcester  is  thicker  than  tne  that    Mr.  Worcester   expressly  affirms 
loins  of  Dr.  Webster.    Where  Dr.  Web-  that,  "  with  respect  to  WeWer's  Diction- 
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ler  Mw&l  yens  and  ike  ia  pfofaabljr  cDtitled  to  the  lioaor 

t  a«ar«  of  having  of  this  vetj  original  definilion. 

'  the  dcGnitioD  of  Seaiotdeti,  be  derives  iiom  Bjion — 

:,in  (be  prepwB-  ■' bafing   no   etaeoaa;   UDseaeonably." 

k  hii  work  would  The  latt  dcGnilioo  ii  wholly  aiida  from 

i  be  allowed  him-  ftyroa's  tneaiiing.BnddefiDeBUiadjeetiTe 

rty,  by  an  adverb. 

lowing  words  as  Eaphuutn.    Evphuitt — Eapbolsm    is 
defined  by  Euphemism  ! !  and  Eupbon- 

'a  dividend  in  a  ism  by  Euphuibm;  and   Ibe  Edinburgh 

aek."    The  DiC'  Beviewand  Scott  aregiven  as aulhorities. 

y  givM  no  such  The  editor  certaioly  mistook  the  mean- 

Tord  aa  it  is  ascd  ing  of  one  of  these  words,  if  be  had  a 

lantry,  for  sinaJl  clear  view  of  either.     Did  be  verify  bi« 

erestupanstocka,  mistake  by  a  reference  to  hisautboritiM? 

cut  off  from  time  Qarglion  is  given,  on  the  authority  of 

.  for  payment.  Quincy,  as  "  an  exudation  from  a  btwse 

Uf    hospital    for  which  indurates   into  a  hard    lomor." 

lus  estaMishment  Quincy  baa  no  such  word,  nor  is  there 

pa,  for  the  enter-  any  such  in  the  language,  and  it  is  obvi- 

ithout expense.  ous   that    somebody,   iroBi  whom    Mr. 

ipoundofchlorine  Worcester  took  tbe  word,  wrol«  £tir- 

ercbloride  of  gold  gOon  for  gaaglion. 

impound  of  chlo-  Fortaiice  is  defined  a  fortrcM,  n  cita- 

Id.    Weneednot  del;  and  yet/or1affa^isdefined"aIittle 

s  B  compound  of  fort,  a  block- house,"  with  tbc  remark, 

Blaace,  in  which  "  eame  as  fortaiice."    If  he  had  looked 

1  its  highest  pos-  into  Old  Mortality,  be  would  have  found 
tbe  fortaiice  of  Scott  was  not  the  citadel, 

ng  tbe  tine  sense  bat  an  ontwork. 

dds  another—"  a  Edge  (adjec.)  and  EdgeTaH—Tbe  first 

^  post" — giving  is  detiiied,  "applied   to  a  railroad  in 

ve  doubt  whether  which  the  carriages  mn  upon  rails  or 

in  Ibis  sense,  or  edges  of  rails,  as  in  cosunon  roUroodt." 

joatified  it.    The  The  second :  "  An  iron  bar  or  rail,  upon 

ctionary  contains  which  tbe  wheels  of  a  railroad  can  re- 
volve, a  flange  being  formed  upon  tbe 

instances  of  tneie  inner  edge  of  the  rail,  projectingaboutan 

nifest  neglect  to  inch,  in  order  lo  prevent  the  wheels  fnwi 

erred — sometimes  sliding  off."    The  two  roads,  here  de- 

lority  from  whom  scribed,  are  very  difTerent 

to  have  been  de-  Gnomionutrwal  seems  to  have  bora 


a-fold  mascnline,  word  to  he. 

i;  beptandrons ;"  Fhaiialia  is  defined,  "  one  who  treats 

authority.    The  of  rivers."    This  word,  in  Geology,  pro- 

KJtany,  was  pro-  perljr  denotes  one  who  accounts  lor  tbe 

lut  never  adopted  origin  of  certain  strata,  in  a  peenUai 

DO  such  word  in  way. 

and  certainly  he  Ephah  is  defined  to  be  15  cnbic  inches, 

ion,  ■■  seven-fold  which  would  be  less  than  half  a  pint,  and 

lanner  be  gives  yet  a  Hm,  which  is  the  tenth  <^  as 

/«)))tnine,orhav-  Ephab,  is  defined  as  five  quarts.     The 

i  also  to  Lindley.  fact  is  that  the  Ephah  contains,  accord- 

>ed  to  Pen.  Cy-  ing  to  the  lowest  compntatioo,  nearly  a 

and  not  Hexan-  bashel,  and  according  to  Geseoiue,  almost 

le  article  Botany,  a  bushel  and  a  half,  or  2,600  Parisincbes. 

gyntan, ate  given  ifomcr  is  defined,  "aHebrewmeunrc, 

M"and"  twelve-  of  aboal  3  pinu."    It  was  tbe  largest 

itborily  of  Souit,  Hebrew  measnre,  contaioing  10  ballu,  u 
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stated  in  the  Scriptares,  or  more  than  70  authorities  and  too  little  revision  of  the 

gallons.  information  which  they  furnish.    Such 

kraal  is  '*  a  nide  hut  or  cabin  of  Hot-  a  method  of  making  a  book  is  far  more 

tentots,  with  conical  or  round  tops."    It  convenient  for  the  writer,  than  it  is  use* 

is  a  village  of  such  huts,  never  a  single  ful  for  the  reader.    The  compiler  pre- 

one.  sents  a  greater  array  of  learning,  and 

SaddU'doth  is  defined,  **  A  cover  for  avoids  much  responsibility.  His  author- 
saddle:"  if  it  ever  means  this,  which  we  ities  are  always  presented,  and  his  own 
question,  this  is  not  the  more  common  opinion  is  not  likely  to  be  called  in  qnes- 
signification.  tion,  because  he  rarely  uses  that  opinion. 

Reformed  is  vaguely  and  imperfectly  He  will  be  likely  to  oflTend  no  party,  he- 
defined.  The  Reformed  Churches  of  the  cause  he  takes  no  ground.  It  is  rather  a 
continent  were  a  lar^  body  of  churches,  favorite  way  of  making  books  in  this 
embracing  the  Swiss,  the  Dutch,  the  country,  but  it  is  not  the  way  to  bring 
French,  and  other  communions  which  out  useful  and  lasting  results :  least  oi 
separated  from  Luther  on  the  subject  of  all  will  it  have  any  good  influence  in 
the  sacramental  presence.  making  more  pure  and  accurate  the  pre- 

The  words  Ecbatic  and  Telic  are  de-  vailing  use  of  language, 

fined  in  a  most  vague  and  imperfect  way.  We  observe  that  this  dictionary  is  no* 

As  applied  to  transitional  particles,  espe-  ticed  with  favor  by  many  who  take  oc- 

cially  in  sacred  interpretation,  they  have  casion  to  speak  slightingly  of  Dr.  Web- 

a  forcible  and  peculiar  use,  which  is  only  ster ;  and  in  one  or  two  instances,  such 

hinted  at,  and  seems  not  to  have  been  a  notice  has  been  made  the  vehicle  of  an 

distinctly  conceived.  indiscriminate  and  ferocious  attack  on  the 

Sophister  is  defined,  *<An  undergra-  venerable  lexicographer.    It  is  natural 

duate."    But  a  freshman  in  the  English  and  fair  that  the  friends  of  Mr.  Worces- 

universitv  is  also  an  undergraduate,  but  ter,  and  Mr.  Worcester  himself,  should 

notasophister.  set  forth  the  particulars  in  which  his 

Sophist  is  defined,  as  one  of  its  mean-  work  may  be  contrasted  with  Webster's, 
ings,  **  An  undergraduate  at  the  Univer-  to  his  own  advantage ;  but  the  mere  na- 
si ty  of  Cambridge,  England;  a  sophister."  sertion  that  Worcester  is  coMervative» 
Is  sophist  ever  used  in  this  sense  ?  Soph,  with  no  specification  of  the  points  of  so- 
is  the  usual  abbreviation.  periorit^,  does  little  credit  to  the  cause 

Shingle  is  defined,  *<  A  thin  board  to  which  it  is  designed  to  serve, 

cover  houses;  a  sort  of  tiling."    This  The  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Webster  which 

was  designed  for  English  readers,  pro-  has  excited  so  much  odium  was  his  ortho- 

bably.  graphy.    This  has  created  and  aggravat- 

JSeology—**  A  term  applied  to  a  new  ed  a  prejudice  which  the  friends  of  rival 

system  of  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  works  know  how  to  use  to  his  disadvan- 

in  Germany^"    How  much  information  tage.     We  by  no  means  approve  of  Dr. 

does  this  convey  ?      Why  not  tell  what  Webster's  way  of  spelling  certain  words 

system  of  interpretation  ?  in  the  language.    The  reasons  urged  in 

Idcery  Men,  m  London,  is  defined,  **  A  their  favor  we  think  insufficient,  and  the 

number  of  men  bebnging  to  the  freemen  taste  that  urged  them  we  deem  still  more 

of  the  ninety-one  companies,"  &c.  Why  defective.    Other  improvements,  which 

so  vague  ?    Instances  like  these  might  be  respect  certain  classes  of  words,  we  think 

given  to  an  unlimited  extent.  were  demanded  by  the  condition  of  usage. 

Were  we  to  describe  this  dictionary  by  and  were  indicated  by  a  strong  tendency 
its  general  principle  or  spirit,  we  should  of  the  langi^age  towards  their  adoption, 
say  it  was  composed  on  the  principle  of  The  cry  against  innovation  is  the  easiest 
agfrregation  rather  than  on  that  of  thor-  of  all  cries  to  raise.  To  protest  against 
ough  selection  and  elaboration.  Thisap-  any  sacrile^^ious  innovation  upon  the 
pears  in  the  introduction ;  in  the  curious  sacred  spelling  of  our  forefathers  has  a 
catalogue  of  every  variety  of  dictionary,  look  of  profound  and  tender  veneration, 
cyclopedia,  dLC  ;  in  the  gathering  of  It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  those  per- 
all  kinds  of  words,  good,  bad  and  indif-  sons  who  are  zealous  against  every  re- 
ferent; in  the  exhibition  of  every  possi-  form  do  not  recollect  that  it  is  not  many 
ble  way  in  which  these  words  have  been  decades  of  years  since  our  forefathers  had 
pronounced ;  in  the  sweeping  together  of  any  fixed  way  of  spelling  at  all ;  and 
definitions,  particularly  in  science  tech-  that  since  the  publication  of  Johnson*s 
•Boiogy,  with  too  little  discrimination  of  dictionary  the  tendency  towards  simplifi- 
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jifblil  more  na-  oru/aU.thoagbtberhailnofixed  spelling 

r.  Webaler  (iro-  lo  be  followed.     And  so  because  a  most 

of  the  changes  laboriouB,   and   in   most    respects    most 

founded  in  rea-  (horougb   and   judicious    lexicographer, 

Hnaelves  almost  n-as  a  little  deficienl  in  taste,  or  a  little 

ion  (fT  had  been  loo  pertinacious  in   Lis  own  opinion  in 

e  of  ire  in  that  respect  to  some  few  scores  of  words,  all 

om  the  French,  of  whose  wor»t  changes  were  pronounc^ 

change  by  mak-  reasonable  by  Germans,  there  are  many 

irdi  unilorm  in  who  cast  ont  bis  name,  desjiise  his  aid, 

dropping  of  the  and  have  neither  sense  nor  magnanimity 

,ar  words,  about  enough  lo  do  honur  to  bis  many  end  un- 

B  change  that  matched  excellences.      This  outcry  ro> 

!Ct  in  quite  a  nu-  sembles  too  much  the  John  Butlism  thai 

other  changes,  cleavea  to  its  rotten  boroughs,  and  raises 

venerable  Eng-  the  cry  of  the  throne  and  the  altar  are  in 
seem  not  to  be  danger,  if  but  one  rook  is  driven  out  of 
nomalouB  things  bis  undisturbed  abode  by  the  hand  of  in- 
most  irregular,  novation. 

c  is  the  English  The  forthcoming  edition  of  Webster's 

of  our  language  dictionary  will,  we  are  quite  sure,  from 

I'hile   they  are  the  character  and  taste  of  its  editor,  be 

:hey  seem  to  be  freed   from  those  peculiarities  in  ortho- 


Ihe  fullness  and  ac 
d  by  the  com-  ollhepronunciatii 
id;  and  yel  the  by  far  the  most  perfect  and  satisfaclo^ 
uttier*9  Bible  is  thatare tobefound.and.beyondcompan- 
^d  and  the  un-  son,  surpassing  thope  of  any  other  iDng- 
French  Acade-  lish  dictionary,  will  be  thoroughly  revised 
ig  laws  lo  the  and  enriched,  we  are  sure,  from  what  we 
nee.  Bui  in  re-  know  of  the  zeal  and  diligence  of  the 
uage,  say  they,  gentletnan  to  whose  care  it  is  entrusted, 
--rblof.     The     Itm ---■  -"  -'  ■--     "  ---•  '■-  - 


__may  not  and  will  not  be  all  that  is  tc 

la  enough  for  be  desired,  especially  in  etymology,  bat 

iB  veneraole  old  we  are  greatly  mistaken  if  it  wilfnol  kt 

1  are  not  to  be  received  with  marked    and    increasiiir 

,  Taylor,  Sbak-  favor  in  this  country  and  in  Englaoo. 


lUSIC    IN    NEW     YORK. 

en  very  fruitful  which  we  have  just  made,  between  sing- 
tome  e,vte[it,  of     ing  and  music  suffice !     It  seems  a  very 

a  little  gossip  jilain  one,  but  to  listen  to  the  conversa- 

laygivepiquan-  tion  olourmusicaland  music-loving  peg. 

I  we  set  before  pie,  one  would  think  it  none  too  clear, 

cies.     But  lis  it  Here,  for  example,  we  have  just  had  a 

F  at  random,  as  good  opera  company,  twice  a  week  or 

b  Waldo  Emer.  more,  all  winter;  Benedelti,  Pico,  Barilj, 

lenp  some  little  Benevenlano,  Sanquirico,  with  a  chorus, 

ngonr  ihougbls  have  sung;  a  large  orchestra  have  Uddled 

ilso  a   relation  and  blown— all  nas  been  very  good  in* 

and  succession,  deed.    But  the  music  they  have  given  as 

._..    .._.!_..:__  ju^  pjjj  been  worth  the  pains,  and  many 
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to  P"' ""cm  down.        "  '*'^n»  tlesir.    "'"f^'''w»  lieiueen  r       ''  '""'"eihe 

.jrf:;„?sr„«;%'-.....  i"-"'Ks;?- 
tion.   not  read  criii-i.l,   "'*'«' Mmpo/    i*"''"?  with  a  he-vt  .    1^  P^'on  «». 

.„„e  n.u.h ,  k~"S'J  "«  Pi.r,r";  ?"*i«'s  '"If,  S,'V?£""""'-« 

they  have  heard  Donj,  .,,■£'«".  because    »    j  '  '"menial  a  J  p,'^  y"'"»' »i»aei. 
■nnchel.e.ih.iHeK''"''   "•!  bV.M    m*  "" '"•'"ne.  „",,.*"« ""•"■ 

hear™,,be„o,„„,.„V.;?"»~»er,h    ."J  "K""' -W.libSi;"'- '"""'«. 
muchmiebl.     i„j   ,,  ^  "°  •■"OeJ  lo    be  ?  '    T  T"' '''«c«li  „j  ' ''' '^"i>e. 

feel.eg.  are  'Z,  lZl,y'Z,     ',"■  "•    S  oTb;  ' ''""°«""l>  ~  J?«,.'  'r"' 
Uilook.  tokaowE™":    j'ee.    da"  eS ''**'"''«  il',' "■'"• 
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lat  mlljr  belong  of  poralon  is  aot  an  element  of  the  mod- 
nation.  Haydn  ern  Italian  character,  however  it  msy 
admirers  of  ihe  have  been  in  the  da^s  of  the  o!d  noTel- 
□    is   the  purest     isls  i  the  modem  Italian  is  sudden,  imnet< 

I  be  ia  also  the  uousinhisemolions,  child-iike.  senBiiive, 
roughly  German  easily  impressed  and  easily  forgetting  j 
Ivea.  Ceople  in  smiles  and  frowns  po^  over  bim  like 
n  music  usually  sunshine  and  showers  in  April  weather, 
rhaps  sometimes  His  wit  is  merely  fun  and  gaiety,  his  Bor< 
Miller  the  vihoit  al  row  a  burst  of  passion;  every  bubble  in 
d;;s  of  the  thou-  his  temperament  comes  rapidly  to  the 
he  while  writing,  surface   and  vanishes.     These   quKtilies 

ihesegreatcom-  of   character  are  seen  especially  In  the 

iclude  Spohr  and  music  which  is  Ihe  very  element  of  thi> 

:berand  the  song  impressible   people.      It  is  never  deep, 

II  it  is  only  a  few  never  testramed,  but  always  animated 
most  productive  and  free ;  it  could  not  bear  Ihe  thick 
ere  is.  Now  be-  flowing  harmonic  current  of  the  German 
vrite  good  music  school,  nor  its  novelty  and  variety  of 
;  style  of  alt  Ger-  ideas.  It  must  dance  along  with  careleM 
oadmitof  excel-  ease  and  do  whatever  it  does  in  a  viva- 
oalion.  Beelho-  cious  manner,  the  passion  of  it  being 
there  is  no  doubt  never   overwhelming,   never    Struggling 

ymphonies   thai  for  utterance,  bul  of  that  kind  which  can 

lohr  may  jilease  burst  oui  freely,  like  Ihe  joy  or  g;rief  of 

lelsohn  wtth  his  young  children,    ll  is  a  music  which  will 

It  so  often  goes  alwaysbethemostuniversally  understooi] 

Schubert    may  and  the  most  popular;  it  has  besides 

late  recitations —  a  natural  refinement  and   grace,  all  its 

ilill  be  conscious  own.     The  whole  art  of  music  owes  as 

DoUhe  oueonly  much  to  it  as  to  the  music  of  Germany; 
the  dry  learning  and  the  reflective  and 

ow  as  much  as  sentimental  tendency  of  the  German  pas< 

1  be  able  to  fol-  sion  having  alwavs  been  modified  and 

en  on  the  mar-  kept  in  check  by  trie  healthy  vivacity  at 

lusic — "hereei:-  the  Italian.     It  is  not  necessary  to  rank 

la  subject"— .and  either  school  ofrov:  the  other;  they  both 

there  is  a  music  go  to  constitute  the  great  art  of  music, 

lighter,  easier,  and  one.  may  study  both, and  admire  both, 

I  full  of  animal  and  Scotch,  Irish  or  Chinese  melodies  be- 

t  country  known  sides,  without  sinning  against  fjood  tasle, 
ly,"  where  skies        This  is  b^  fair  a  comparison  as  we  can 

landscapes  have  fancy  our  student  to  make,  so  cabined 

foreground  and  and  cribbed  as  we  ate.     We  have  mada 

i,  and  the  whole  it  to  awaken  thou'bl  among  the  admirers 

n  the  act  drop  at  of  Italian  music,  oT  which  we  have  bad 

lerly  there  were  so  much,  and  are  to  have  more  next 

,Rir)aldos,Udul-  month,  under  still  greater  advantages. 

i,  Lauras,  Bea-  The  company  we  have    had  contains 

e  are  carnivals,  good  singers;  BENEDnri  isagreat  tenor, 

Qni,    Vesuvius,  with  a  line,  true,  manly  voice ;  BiRiu  ig 

quilies — all  that  well  cultivated  and  unpreeuming  in  man- 

wbich  we  have  rer ;  in  short,  the  whole  company  have 

,  for  instance,  in  given  great  satisfaction.     The  new  com- 

:l    letters.     And  paoy  which  is  lo  return  here  next  month, 

ng  ourselves  of  is  much  the  most  numerous  and  best  ap- 

'3  to  be  pleased  pointed  we  have  ever  had.     It  numbera 

the  oflipring  of  many  artists  of  first-rate  skill.     The  pri- 

who  live  in  that  ma  donna  is  the  best  Italian  soprano  w« 

at  it  a,  without  have  ever  heard  ;  the  tenore  has  great 

ng  el«.    Depth  finish ;  the  baritone  and  basso  are  both 
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good ;  the  orchestra  is  a  large  and  fine  in^  at  a  quiet  old  landscape ;  seldom  any- 
one, fall  of  good  strong  violins,  and  with  thin^  that  contains  any  deeper  or  richer 
a  contra-hass  of  unrivalled  excellence,  poetic  truth  than  the  expression  of  mere 
They  will  stir  up  Boston,  we  fancy,  to  Italian  passion. 

some  purpose ;  and  although  tbey  will  Now  if  there  were  a  body  of  learned 

he  here  at  a  bad  time  of  year,  no  doubt  musicians  in  the  country  who  could  with- 

they  will  set  the  city  on  ike,  and  perhaps  stand  this  Verdi  inundation,  or  any  other 

ienite  the  North  river.    As  far  as  good  — who  could  oppose  the  ephemeral,  and 

singing,  &c,  is  concerned,  we  shall  en-  give  decisions  as  a  high  court  of  appeal 

joy  them ;  but  alas !  the  music  will  be  of  the  last  resort  in  matters  pertaining  to 

probably  all  Verdi.    Now  this  Verdi  is  musical  art,  as  there  is  in  Crermany — ^the 

an  Italian  who  affects  Teutonic  rigidity  ;  influence  of  false  music  would  not  be  so 

his  music  is  loud,  forced,  strange  stuff;  bad.    The  composer  would  be  ranked  at 

anybody  could  write  as  haul,  that  would ;  once  according  to  his  real  merits  by  this 

its  shapes  are  only  meant  to  be  striking;  tribunal ;  and  those  who  then  persisted 

its  harmony  astonishes  the  untaught  ear  in  admiring  him,  would  do  it  of  their 

and  disgusts  the  cultivated ;  it  has  no  own  free  will,  as  preferring  to  be  faeh- 

real  truth ;  very  little  of  the  Italian  flow ;  ionable  rather  than  musical.    But  here 

much  of  it  is  Donizetti  diluted,  and  that  there  is  no  such  tribunal.    Good  pro- 

with  a  poor  solution,  making  the  whole  fessors  of  music  are  rare,  and  among 

like  a  mess  of  eau  sucre  and  stale  Grerman  them  how  few  understand  the  poetry  ot 

heer,  filled  up  with  mouldy  maccaroni.  their  art ;    how  few  can  criticise  and 

So  much  for  a  modest  opinion  of  Verdi's  judge  of  a  piece  as  Mozart  could,  on 

music  in  a  single  sentence.    Heartily  do  true,  ssthetical,  untechnical  principles; 

we  rejoice  that  there  is  a  corner  where  how  generally  our  professors  are  mere 

one  may  say  thus  much,  and  fancy  in  players,  disagreeing  among  themselves, 

the  transparent  air  the  countenance  of  and  caring  far  more  to  get  by  hook  or 

*'  Father  Haydn  '*  looking  approval.    In  crook  a  decent  living  than  to  be  true  to 

the  name  of  the  musical  art,  we  do  hope  their  art.    Then  the  sources  of  informa- 

that  those  who  know,  and  can  support  tion  that  are  open  to  the  public; — ^the 

what  they  advance  with  reasons,  will  newspapers,  bah !  musical  literature,  old 

not  let  their  voices  be  drowned  under  stories,  anecdotes,  history  of  Tubal  Cain, 

this  looked-for  Verdi  inundation !  etc.  etc. ;  but  here  the  Harpers  have  done 

We  have  spoken  thus  heartily  against  a  little  by  republishing  what  is  a  better 

Verdi,  because,  in  the  present  state  of  than  we  had  before,  though  after  all  dead 

music  in  this  country,  we  think  him  the  life  of  Mozart,  and  we  have  actually  some 

very  worst  composer  whose  works  could  good  books,  Weber's  *«  Theory,"  and  a 

be  presented  to  our  public.    Many  of  little  treatise  by  M.  Fetis,  repuDlished  by 

those  who,  as  we  noticed  at  the  first,  the  Boston  Academy,  "Music  Explained  ;'* 

mistake  singing   for  miuict  will  soon  the  latter  for  common  readers  is  excel- 

learn  to  swear  by  him ;  scraps  will  be  re-  lent.    But  how  little  of  this  reaches  the 

printed  from  him,  and  the  voice  of  fashion  parlors  where  so  many  stand  nightly  in 

18  so  strong  that  his  unpoetic  and  un-  groups,  deadening  themselves  to  all  the 

couth  melodies  will  become  popular  in  sweet  influences  of  music,  by  patiently 

parlors  all  over  the  country,  and  thou-  practising  its  weakest  and  most  flimsy 

sands  and  thousands  of  young  hearts,  fed  pieces.    The  Philharmonic  in  our  city  is 

on  such  food,  will  have  no  appetite  for  doing  somewhat,  and  so  are  the  choms 

that  which  is  wholesomer,  more  nourish-  societies  a  little ;  but  af\er  all,  when  ona 

ing,  and  less  highly  seasoned.     Why,  considers  what  a  tumultuary  and  chaotic 

even  now,  almost  all  that  our  public  state  the  art  of  music  is  in  among  us,  be 

ever  know  of  really  great  classic  vocal  feels  most  strongly  the  necessity  that  all 

music  is  through  a  few  oratorios  heard  a  whoibiou?  should  act  and  speak  with  a 

few  times  a  year  by  audiences  of  the  bold  earnestness  that  shall  be  felt,  for 

respectable  middle,  rather  than  of  the  the  truth,  and  for  nothing  elu ;  that  so 

"  upper  ten."    Donizetti,  Balfe,  Bellini,  this  chaotic  state  may  not  prove  a  never- 

roaKe  the  staple  of  what  is  piled  on  the  endingruin,  but  atransition  period,  which 

corners  of  village  pianos  of  the  better  shall  lead  to  a  regular  stratification  and 

order.    You  seldom  see  any  songs  of  the  clear  separation  oi  ignorance  from  leam- 

old  and  purest  Italian  school ;  seldom  ing. 

anything  in  that  way  that  you  can  feel  £ven  now  there  are  some  indications 

the  same  pleasure  in  bearing  as  in  look-  that  we  are  beginning  to  subside  thus  into 
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lie  Phith&nnonic  look  op  wiib  eonfltant  lojalty;  tbe 
thin^;  oar  public  public  do  not  aak  where  he  eludiej, 
ipictoR  that  there  where  he  came  oui,  or  where  got  a  de- 
BODud,  true  and  greej  all  Ihej'  require  is  that  he  shoald 
etj  select  mDBJc  please  ihem,  and  an  lutiM  moat  be  a  fool 
lemselveeto  such  if  he  cannot  soon  hit  upon  eome  ma^Jc 
:i ;  let  them  keep  that  will  form  a  circle  abont  him.  Sttll, 
nd  bad  Bsdistlnct  as  we  have  observed,  there  are  indica- 
r  the  interest  of  lions  that  Ibis  state  of  things  is  improv- 
(  time  they  may  ing ;  there  is  light  in  the  East.  The 
iH  fulare  Verdi  rerf  lines  that  are  beginning  to  be  in> 
■ee  o/"  authority.  deRoileij  drawn  between  the  opera, 
niffer,  we  know,  oratorio,  family,  and  Ethiopian,  show 
Is ;  bat  even  the  an  incipient  strati fical ion,  and  if  we  can 
to  triamph.  and  (we  musicians)  keep  it  before  the  peo- 
learned  body  in  pie  that  Verdi  is  only  a  fashionable  com- 
I  look  up  to,  ihan  poser,  and  not  a  grtat  one  i  that  his  mn- 
i  that  they  will  sic  is  Aowy,  not  pottic ;  if  we  can  only 
Now,  if  an  art-  bring  it  to  be  nuspecled  that  he  is  not  to 
e  are  evet  open-  be  admired,  except  in  a  tort,  in  fact, 
;  we  have  seen  a  rather  to  be  laughed  at,  as  we  laogh  at 
.  officiating  at  a  Bunn's  and  other  librettos,  and  though 
ceive  that  asing-  well  enough  at  the  ihealre  of  an  even- 
upper  ten  in  the  ing,  ia  not  worth  studving  or  Ibinking 
e  respectable  in  of  anywhere  else,  we  Bhall  do  something 
Iks  in  the  '  fami-  to  araiet  the  marshallini;  the  elements  in- 
3  the  Ethiopian,  to  clear  order;  knowiedee  here,  igno- 
!  his  cliques  of  ranee  there;  poetry  here,  fashion  there; 
own,  and  so  all  and  so  on ;  and  Ihas  we  shall  most  es- 
position.  There  sentially  serve  the  beet  interests  of  the  art 
nized  high  caste  we  love  with  all  our  hearts  in  its  very 
ristoeracy  of  ex-  truth  and  purity.  G.  W.  P. 
]ung  Htudent  can 
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^ork,  maaifeBtly,  consideiation.     Not  that  they  aro  to  be 

ntbat  of  tbe  sia-  conaidered  (like   most  of  those   amonir 

ie«  by  the  same  ns,  who  make  or  put  forth  what  theycaJl 

lis  JVhLrahals."  It  books)  as  abiding  by  the  feeling  of  Flac- 

a  fortunate  ide&  cua'  aatirical  maxim  : 


-, ,  ,  "quirenda  nrtunia  prima  est; 

jther  could  have  rir/u*  poMnnmmM" 

itempted  to  put 

eating  subject  to  which  may  be  freely  translated,  "No mat- 

of  plagiarizing;  ter  what  tbo    quality    is,  provided  'it 

\o  strongly  to  our  ull$.' "      This  is  an  accusation  for  those 

of   magnificent  to  make  who  have  seen  their  own  jndi< 

to  our  patriotism  cions  sheets  uaed  to  bind  the  backs  of  a 

LQ  hardly  fail  of  more  papular  commodity.   Svichareaptto 

I.  profess   a  Ught  estimation  for  what  so 

'  are  not  sare  but  nimbly  runs  atvay  from  them.    They  are 

lerhape  the  chief  suspicions  of  a  want  of  weight  in  a  book 

GimaAU.    B7  J.  T.  Heodley,  author  of  "Nanoleon  and  his 
<SDiiiBins,"eic. :  in  two  Tolumet.    Vol.1.     NewYoiki  Baker  Jc 
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wMch  poweMOB  8«eh  an  altcrity  at  roov-  Of  covw,  it  U  necciwaiy  not  lo  ao  ao 
ing  off,  foriettinff  that  the  indiscriminate  far  in  the  favH-fiDifinK,  as  to  be  nnane  to 
binder  apoKen  o?  hath  clapped  upon  its  slide  into  the  most  efficient  ptaise,  when 
shoulders  the  heaviness  of  tneir  lucabra-  "'  something  has  occorred  ^  to  give  th« 
tions.  Bnt  in  tmth  it  is  neither  giatif^ng  critic  a  dwer  view  of  thii^. 
totheanthor,nor  of  benefit  to  ttepnUislH  Troabled  with  indigestion,  we  feel 
er  or  the  puUic,  for  a  book  to  be  so  ex-  grammatically  inclineoT  "  Hence,"  we 
cellent  and  heavv  that  no  one  will  either  nave  to  remaric,  with  regret,  that  the  wap- 
hojorreadit  For  a  thing  is  written  to  be  Kke  anthor,  though  miKh  more  carsfol, 
read— else  it  were  as  weU  for  the  seller,  has  not  entirely  refonned  his  ways  in  this 
or  the  private  gentleman,  to  paint  certain  respect  We  aie  aware  that  in  reviewing 
Uocks  of  womi,  as  **  Histones  of  Eng-  works  of  renown,  we  are  not  expected  to 
land,''  and  other  standard  works,  to  descend  to  Syntax; — in  short,  that  we 
be  peimanently  arranged  around  their  risk  all  credit  for  enlarged  and  compre- 
shelves.  True,  literary  ^  virtue"  (excel-  hensive  criticism  by  remembering  the 
lence)  is  doubUess  IIkIb  moral,  **  its  own  scruples  of  Murray.  But  then  what  can 
exceeding  great  reward ;"  but  then  it  a  nervous  man  do,  when  the  second  para* 
must  be  of  a  lively  turn,  or,  in  a  mere  graph  of  an  author's  Frtfou  opens  like 
temporal  point  of  view,  it  will  not  pay.  Uiis  7 — '*  It  is  a  little  strange  that  a  war. 
Posterity,  indeed,  will  sometimes  com-  embracing  mart  of  the  romantic  and 
mand  that  a  volume  be  popular  which  has  heroic  (^  any  that  ever  transpired,  %u^^ 
been  gathering  dust  for  naif  a  century.  — and  ends  after  this  manner  :  "  In 
But  posterity  sits  with  his  laurels,  die.,  <m  writing  the  account  of  a  campaign,  or 
a  very  distant  bill ;  his  money-bag,  at  battle,  for  a  militaiy  man,  one  needs  to 
least,  is  always  emptied  down  the  other  look  on  it  from  a  different  point  of  view 
declivity.  On  the  whole,  we  do  not  our-  than  he  would  in  writing  for  the  general 
selves  know  that  one  should  act  in  au-  reader."  A  man  often  stumbles  in  be- 
thorship  the  part  of  the  witless  fellow,  ginning  to  run — but  a  preface  is  gener- 
who,  hearing  that  a  raven  would  live  a  ally  the  last  thing  written,  and  most  par- 
hundred  years,  bought  one  to  see  how  it  sons  are  particularly  careful  therein, 
would  talk  the  second  century ;  nor,  desiring  it  to  be  the  first  thing  read, 
(were  we  liable  ever  to  be  an  author,^  ^*  Laui "  and  ^*  laying,"  (pp.  52  and  103) 
should  we  prefer,  all  things  considered,  for  **  lay  "  and  ^Mying,"  are  a  recreation 
the  existence  of  the  toad,  which,  by  some  in  language  which  ^ght  be  given  over 
inherent  "virtue,"  maintains  a  *torpid  vi-  exclusively  to  the  country  press;  and 
tali^  in  the  rock,  and  is  suddenly  blasted  "  never  did  troops  charge  oraver  than 
out  into  extraordinary  life  at  the  end  of  they,"  is  a  forgetfulness  of  the  office  of 
five  hundred  years.  prose  adverbs  .**  most  tolerable  and  not 
Besides,  on  account  of  our  salutary  to  be  endured."  Again — **  When  Lord 
policy  in  relation  to  copyrights,  foreign  Percv,  marching  through  Roxburv,  dtc, 
works  of  quality  have  such  facilities  for  atkea  a  youth,  &.C.,  why  he  laugned,  re- 
making their  way  among  us,  that  author  ceived  for  reply,"  dLc.  f— qu.  what  is  so 
and  publisher  may  very  reasonably  con-  fortunate  as  to  be  nominative  to  **  r«- 
gratulate  themselves,  if  a  native  book  ceived  T*  Also :  ^  Bonaparte  was  never 
snows  such  winning  qualities  as  to  carry  confused,  and  Washington  never  lost  hia 
treble  "  weight,"  (^retium  major ^)  and  yet  composure  in  battle,  and  hence  vfere  so 
distance  interlopers.  hard  to  be  beat"  However,  Mr.  Head- 
In  brief,  a  very  pretty  general  defence  ley  relies  on  other  qualities ;  all  the  prin* 
might  be  made  for  a  w)ok  that  teU$ ;  cipal  grammarians  are  dead,  and  the 
and  as  the  present  volumes,  by  all  indi-  Public  goes  to  the  district  school ;  so  be 
cations,  are  to  undergo  that  stigma,  we  has  not  much  to  fear, 
proflbr  our  service  to  the  pubUsners  for  In  respect  to  images  and  compariaona 
this  purpose,  provided  they  will — pay  for  — Mr.  Headley's  peculiar  forte — the  pre* 
it !  Meanwhile,  however — that  is,  till  they  sent  volume,  though  sufficiently  profuse 
come  down  handsomelv  in  some  shape,  an  in  them,  is  quite  b^ond  censure— except 
advertiseoient  extraorainarv,  or  something  that  we  were  a  little  startled  at  the  "  Fo/. 
more  private — we  think  of  following  the  cano  of  fire  that  mowed  down  whole  ranks 
example  of  a  portion  of  the  daily  press,  at  a  time,"— «nd  were  still  more  struck 
intimating  chiefly  the  faults  of  the  work,  with  the  efficiency  of  the  expression. 
We  have  known  cases  where  this  course  **  covering  the  field  with  a  perfect  tatpei 
was  followed  with  the  happiest  results,  qfcorpeesf^ 
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T  Uw  way,  used  mani^  otbenrlie.  If  apaiater  sbonld 
rino — em^ored     pBiDtn  bandiBd  bMItte-pieces,  each  one, 

M  poMessiit^  M  nnlesB  alighted  at  the  expense  of  otbers, 
iTOua  and  varied  mnst  have  certain  features  and  colors  in 
I  have,  "  It  is  a  eomman  with  the  rest — the  movemeDt  <rf 
"  Those  Ikirli/-  dark  maeses  of  men — the  belching  of 
lerfecl  shower  of  cannon — the  onset — the  enconnter — 
"  the  war-cloud  rolling  dan" 
— the  torn  banners — the  confused  retreat 
— the  wreck  of  artillery,  and  the  many 
heaps  of  mangled  soldiers  and  steeds 
scattered  over  a  field  of  blood.  He  would 
of  coDise  draw  around  each  what  was 
peculiar  In  its  action,  and  especially  in  its 
external  scenery.  This,  we  believe,  Mr. 
i_  L  ■  i.  t  -I..  Headley,  with  his  quick  eye,  has  oni- 
1y  height /a.r(jf    j^^j^  j„j^ ,  ^^^^^^  ,^  ^  ^^^  ^^^j^ 

I  I 'TJ*  '■  J  spent  as  much  time,  for  variety's  sake, 
7^"^*  ""*;  aa  a  painter  would  have  employed,  in  the 

II  IB  the  tue  01  f^nwr  of  his  coloring.  But  so  far  ths 
td  nothing  to  the  amhor's  defencfl  ia  good.  Wc  anhroit. 
.■^™W™"'  however,  whether  it  is  politic,  or  at  all 
'■*  '*^'^!J  M  necessary  for  hira  to  make  repealed  use 
M^miaci,  Mr.  ^  jjig  g^jjj^  ^        peculiar  word ;  stiH 

id  every  popnJar  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  compound  enpresaion. 

sfiie,  tor  tlie  j^  ^^^  snIEcient,  for  instance,  speaking 

poMible  expres-  of  Washington,  to  have  said  "tiat  tall 

wtm  uaa  p»-  ^jjj   (.offlmanding   form"  twice,  (—with 

^     u'''  -^!f:  "  to"  fMm"  ind  "  toll  person"  interme- 

of  the  ^itMta  ji^j  ^i,l,j,m  e„,pioying  the  phrase  a 

mito  the  Ayr  t|,i^  ^^  (^^^  ,j^^     H%„  enough  to 


Tfia  deluge  of 
ea    carpet    of 
kkindofnatiiral 
r'a  mind,  under 

on,  to  set  mow 

)oracfioD,tban 

fiL    Theaaine 

other  eimilar 

■ppdlative.    A 
irignteet  of  bis 


like  Aoi^toDes  about  him" — "buUeta 
whistle  about  him,"— "shot  fell  like  hail 
about  him,"  and  soon  alter,  "  where  the 


the   I*"!*"  Bbot  fell  like  hail  about  him"— without 

.     ^^'t'y^  everusin 

'*':«■'  ''«"P^  volume. 

*"f^^^Wi^  of  the  s, 

»tB    With  him.  dead-which,  used  two  or  three  ti 

1,-and  we  hke  „  pj^pojeon  and   his  Marehals,"  ts  em- 

defends  hia  re-  ,^^  j^i^g  ij,  ^^^  ^rief  sketch  of  the 

■  "f^'S^t?    ■  '  Pliant  and  noble  Montgomery.    By  the 

s,  mat     tue  in-  „      y,  Headley  may  not  remember  it, 

piA^  are  ean^  l,„(  (1,^  j^,,,^  j^  original,  we  think,  with 

often  comreUed,  CampbellT^ 

e  and'  the  tepeti-  "  '^''^  *""'*  '^*^'  ^  their  winding. sheet." 
I  perhaps  similar       We  cannot  but  object,  moreover,  to 

.  Bucfa   sketchee  snch  phrases  ss  "Sons  of  Liberty,"  "e*- 

tve  any  relation  gle  of  Liberty" — which  waro  riven  np, 

than  a  separata  we  thought,  long  ago,  to  fonrth  of  July 

ind  to  make  one  orations.  In  one  place  it  has  very  nearly 

Jie  other  appears  a    tudicrons   eSect: — ^"Into    these    the 

>  of  treating  men  Smt  i^  Liberty  crept,  many  ao  naked, 

certainly  think  they    could  not  come  forth  again  into 

linst  ihoee  who  the  camp."     Some  other  careless nessea 

larity  of  hia  bat-  of  style  might  be  noticed— especialljr  tbe 

i  not  have  been  little  attenuon  often  paid,  where  consider- 
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ate  writers  bestow  a  great  deal,  to  the  Unquestionably,  the  two  can  be  united  '^ 
variety  imd  grace  of  transition  from  one  and  they  ought  to  be,  even  in  sketches, 
paragraph  to  another,  and  the  manner  of  Bat  if  we  must  take  him  as  he  t5,  we 
intrcMucing  quotations.  In  respect  to  the  do  so,  and  are  roost  thankful.  His 
latter,  for  instance,  five  out  of  six  of  ail  sketches  have  stirringly  occupied  a 
quotations  are  brought  in  with  **  he  says,"  field  to  which  no  American  writer— or 
'^  says  he,"  ^  he  said,"  '*  said  he,"  and  English  writer,  except  Allison — has 
"  saying."  We  remember  being  troubled  ever  done  any  justice.  The  **  great 
with  the  sight  of  it  throughout  both  vol-  Homer  sometimes  slept" — till  Jove  wak- 
umes  of  his  former  work.  ened  him  with  his  thunder.  Mr.  Headley 
The  author  may  accuse  us  of  noticing  is  waked  up  by  the  roar  of  cannon, 
matters  of  small  moment  We  cannot  With  the  nrst  booming  sound  he  is 
think  so.  Taken  separately,  they  are  no-  thoroughly  aroused.  Suddenly  he  stands, 
tiling.  But  frequently  recurring  they  give  like  Campbell  at  Hohen-Landen,  on  some 
to  many  who  judge  only  by  '*  small  things"  hill,  or  watch-tower— and  looks  over  the 
the  impression  of  a  general  loose-jointed-  whole  battle-field.  He  takes  in  at  a 
ness  of  style.  And  what  right  has  an  glance  the  surrounding  scenery  of  hill, 
author  so  widely  popular  by  reason  of  his  valley,  plain,  winding  stream  and  the 
other  qualities,  to  exhibit  any  such  care-  skirtings  of  forest  He  marki  the  array 
lessness  ?  Mr.  Headley's  freshness  and  of  hostile  armies — ^vast  Uack  centres- 
force  of  language,  his  scenic  eye,  his  sin-  wide  wings— deep  battalions  of  reserve 
gular  vividness  of  imagery  and  graphic  in  the  rear— on  the  outskirts  hovering  co- 

S>wer,  all  of  which  make  up  the  remarka-  horts — and  frowning  batteries  waiting 
e  movement  of  his  style,  aided  by  the  silently  on  strong  positions.  Officers 
peculiar  interest  of  the  topics  he  has  plumed  and  restless  hurry  from  line  to 
chosen,  send  his  books  by  thousands  to  line ;  he  hears  the  terrible  beating  of 
the  remotest  parts  of  the  country.  No  drums,  the  braying  of  trumpets,  and  the 
book  within  our  memory  has  gone  so  fast  long  wail  of  the  war-bugle ;  and  he  sees 
and  so  far.  But  it  needs  no  argpment,  the  dark  masses  of  men  moving  steadily 
to  show  that  a  popular  work,  loosely,  towards  each  other,  like  opposing  thun- 
carelessly,  or  defectively  written,  is,  in  der-clouds.  He  sees  the  plunging  charge 
some  respects,  an  injury  to  our  literature,  of  cavalry — the  massive  onset  of  bayo- 
and  the  more  so  the  more  widely  it  is  nets — the  hotly-worked  artillery,  ^  flash- 
circulated.  For  if  all  were  such,  we  ing  afar,"  tlie  deep  roar  shaking  the 
should  soon  become  a  nation  of  heedless  hiUs  where  he  stands — the  day-long 
writers.  The  truth  is,  Mr.  Headley  will  struggle — the  storming,  the  repulse,  bacn- 
not  ^  take  the  timeJ'*  With  his  resources  ners  wavering  wildly  amid  smoke-dooda 
of  language,  he  was  perfectly  able,  by  a  — the  retreat,  the  fligfat,  the  pursuit,  the 
little  Tabor,  to  have  obviated,  in  all  his  victoay,  and  the  bloody  sun  sinking  down 
writings,  the  defects  we  have  mention-  over  a  wide  field  covered  with  armies 
ed— except  that  similarity  of  many  bat^  &llett — 
tie-scenes,  in  which  we  unhesitaUngly  „  j^^  ^^^  ^  ^^.^^^  ^  . 
defend  him.  He  is  fruitful  in  imagerv :  ^^^^  blent" 
why  should  be  use  over  that  which  he 

himself  has  stereotyped,  when    nature  All  this— caught  from  whatever  obscure 

will  furnish  to  his  seeking  enough  such  annals,  traditions,  or   rude    newspaper 

striking  similes  as  that  which  he  has  so  chronicles   of  the   day — Mr.    Headley 

happily  hit  upon  in  this  volume— of  a  sees  as  if  he  had  bc«n  present ;  and 

dark  rank  of  men  suddenly  and  continu-  seeing,  he  is  able  to  put  it  all  on  paper, 

ously  crumbling  away  like  a  sand-bank  Having  this  ability,  we  would  add,  we  do 

before  the  rapid  fire  of  musketry  ?    And  not  ki^w  why  he  should  not  exercise  it 

even  as  to  oki  expressions,  and  the  transi-  The  objections  which  some  have  made  we 

tions  of  the  narrative,  there  are  a  hundred  think  quite  idle ;  as  if  great  battles  were 

ways  of  attaining  variety  with  them ;  not  a  part  of  all  history,  and  to  be  de- 

the  student  of  sWle  must  find  them  out  scribedf,  like  everything  else,  with  what- 

We  beg  Mr.  Headley  to  believe  that  ever*graphic  power  is  in  the  historian.^  It 

we  are  as  serious  as  we  are  sincere,  is  better  indeed,  when  Freedom  triumphs ; 

We  are  admirers,  with  any  one,  of  vivid  and  nothing,  at  least,  will  be  urged  against 

rapidity  and  power;  but  we  are  equally  the  scenes  of  our  Revolution, 
so  of  those  proprieties  of  language  bjr       But  in  fact,  our  author's  power  by  do 

which  alone  any  writings  have  Irvw.  means  lies  entirely  in  descnoing  battles. 
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wnee.     When  he  lie  tMchen  raprMenl  him  to  be,  be  would 

Ihetn,  hie  ramms-  ''■™r  heve  preferred  the  edvenluroui  life 

.  and  characteris-  »f  »  midshipm.n  lo  lh«t  of  his  quiet  horn* ; 

anythiDg  else  in  -»'  ">"  n>"»h.llin5  into  compaDiei  h.. 

ic  guuu  lunLiui^m  Nardil,  the  vigorous  leip  and  »lerD  nreslla 

there    were   still  ^  ,h.  „„.  innocent  .norti  of  (ha  grnida 


to  the  more  ionocent  eporli  of  (he  Breside 
and  company  of  leDtler  children.     The 

F^aahington,  aside  truth  ig,  George  WaehingloD  w«  a  boy  of 

'e  have  no  doubt  ardent  and  Eery  feeling,  and  a  youlti  of 

non  tfaatof  Napo-  strong  *nd  terrible  pauioni.    The  mililarj 

if  it  vrill  general-  apirit,  «o  couipicuoua  in  >  lad  of  Eileen 

tctive  a  piece  of  yean  of  age, revealathe  temper  oflheiterl 

ood  reason  and  a  that  waa  afterwards  so  severely  tried.   Ifii 

3n  he  ia  the  advo-  f"""'*,  "P""'  "'''■=h  "»/  t"  ^"atige  hi. 

the  pnlnwist     Bnt  f onip»°i"  ""o  tolumni  of  airack,  and  him- 

the  eniogist.   am  ^jf  j^^  ,f,^^,^  thecharee, did  not  indicaie 

to  be  more  ngor-  ^^^i^^,  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^m  ^-     ^J  ,  ^pj^ij 

[,  than  a  eulogy,  ^f  g„  arid  force.     His  athletic  sports  and 

;er  and  hearer  is  t(,e  eharaciet  of   his  amusements,  show 

KdiniL  Tbeplea  area  at  this  early  aie  the  surplus  energy 

II  Qsnally  draw  a  be  poaaeaaed,  and  which  must  out  in  some 

iinenl  of  a  good  way,     Thisaent  him  0?,  when  but  seven- 

Br,  though  embn-  teeo  yeais  of  age,  into  the  Alleghany  mouD' 

e  defects  of  style,    tains,  as  surveyor None  but 

tlen,andi9toour  a  man  of  immenae  enerey  and  ^eat  cour- 

imprehensive  and  »?«  would  have  undertien,  as  he  did,  at 

t  oivfln  hv  writers  t^'n'T-one  years  of  age,  to  go  as  a  com- 

t  given  by  wnwra  n,i„io„gr,  accompanied  only  by  seven  men, 

1  hese  writers—  ^^^^  hundred  milea,  half  the  way  through 

■have  always  set  ,„  untrodden  forest,  to  ihe  French  com- 

itne,  massive  and    mandant  on  the  Ohio  river 

nd   distant.     Mr.  The  next  year,  when  a  lieuteaaut-colonel. 

rom  thetoilsofhia  he  marched  back  into  the  wilderness  and 

'  wildsof  Virginia    attacked  the  French This  vras 

Lt  MoDDt  VemoD,  Washington's  first  engagement,  and  the 

man  of  feelings  ■''"d  of  feeling  be  carried  into  it,  and  in- 

of  other  men,  but  deed  brought  out  of  it,  may  be  inferted 

niniwH  of  denort-  *"""  "'*  """  "ignage.    In  *  letter  home, 

and  the  serenity  f^^-^^^  me.  there  is  something  ehamiing 

heart.     AU  accu-  ;„  ,ha  ^u^d.'     .    .    .     .     BSt  it  was  at 

jnt  him,for  many  Braddock'a  defeat  Ibat  he  eihibited  thoae 

0  be  the  true  por-  striking  qualities  which  form  the  great 
few  detached  pas-  commander,  and  that  cool  intrepidity  and 
In  part  Mr.  Head-  reckless  daring  for  which  he  was  distin- 
'  and  chaiacter :        guished That  morning,  as 

Washington  gaiedon  the  British  columns, 

Ing  of  bullets  was  moving  in  beautiful  order  to  Ihe  sound  of 

n  riper  age  there  stirring  music  along  the  banks  of  liie  Mo 

ohim  astbe  song  noDgaheia,  the  gentleriver  onone  aide  and 

.     .     .     A  certain  the  green  forest  on  the  other,  while  the 

a,  destructirsness,  beams  of  the  uprisen  sun  were  sent  back  in 

Italy  necesaary  to  da^ingsplendorfromthenesrly  Iwolhou- 

I etermi nation,  and  sand  steel bayonetsthat shook  in  theirlight. 

i  great  man,  from  his  eye   flashed  with  delight.      He   waa 

al  to  Luther,  has  at  this  time  03  veara  old,  six  foot  two  or 

e  every  wicked  or  three  inches  hif^h,  and  strongly  made.    .   . 

has  succeeded  in  As  he  had  predicted,  the  army  fell  inio  an 

V  warm  and  fiery  ambuecade.   As  Ihe  advance  party  of  three 

sat  reaolution  and  hundred    men    were   aacending  a    hill, 

gets  the  maalery  Banked  on  eitherside  by  aravine,  in  which 

and  over  the  judg-  lay  the  enemy,  they  found  Ihemaelves  sud- 

tomes  unbalanc^  denly  encircled  by  a  girdle  of  flame.    So 

er  depraved  or  un-  cIom  and  deadly  was  the  Gre,  that  the  *dU 

■hington  been  the  dien  could  not  bear  up  BxunBtit,andafter 

1  many  of  our  pub-  a  few  volleys  broke  and  flsd  down  Ihe  hiU. 
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Fallinff  on  tkecolamns  and  artillfirf  below,  let  the  bulieU  vhiiiU  albmU  hvm.  At 
they  threw  them  alto  into  confusion,  and  length  one  of  bia  attendant^  alarmed  for 
the  whole  army  became  a  disordered  mul-  his  safety,  seized  the  horse  by  the  head, 
titode,  driren  hither  and  thither,  while  and  turned  him  off  the  field.  So  at  Ger* 
whole  ranks  were  falling  at  erery  discbarge,  mantown,  finding  his  troops  hard  pressed. 
In  this  dilemma,  firaddock  prohibited  the  he  rode  into  the  very  vortex  of  battle, 
Vinnoia  regiment  from  placing  themselves  where  the  shot  fell  like  hail  abotii  him, 
behind  trees  and  fighting  the  Indians  in  His  friends  urged  him  away,  but  in  a  few 
their  own  way,  and  began  to  order  up  his  moments  that  tall  form  was  again  seen  en- 
men  in  platoons,  and  wheel  them  into  close  veloped  in  smoke,  and  no  power  could 
columns,  as  he  had  been  accustomed  to  do  stir  him  from  the  deadly  fire  till  his  men 
OD  the  plains  of  Europe.  Young  Washing-  began  to  retreat  At  Monmouth,  wher« 
ioo^^saed  with  indignation  on  this  sacrifice  he  burst  in  such  stern  wrath  on  Lee,  and 
of  life,  and  without  the  power  to  order  a  amid  the  thunder  of  artillerv  and  shouts 
single  company,  stood  and  saw  his  brave  of  the  victorious  pursuers,  rallied  his  bro- 
Virginians  fall.  At  length  Gen.  Braddock  lien  ranks,  and  rolled  back  the  tide  of  bat- 
was  struck  down,  and  his  two  aids  borne  tie  with  his  mighty  arm,  he  exhibits  both 
wounded  Arom  the  fight,  leaving  Washing  the  impetuosity  of  his  character  and  that 
ton  alone  to  distribute  orders.  Here  his  cool  and  determined  bravery  which  made 
military    qualities   shone  forth    in  their  him  such  a  fearful  antagonist  in  the  field. 

greatest  splendor Men  were  At  Princeton,  too,  he  performed  one  of 

nlling  like  grass  on  every  side  of  him,  yet  those  heroic  deeds  which  spring  impulsive* 
reckless  of  danger,  he  spurred  his  steed  ly  from  a  soul  on  fire  with  daring,  and 
over  the  dead  and  dying  sJike,  straining  carried  away  by  a  sudden  and  loftv  enthu* 
every  nerve  to  stay  the  reversed  tide  of  siasm.  Stealing  by  night  from  toe  over- 
battle.  At  length  his  horse  sunk  under  whelming  English  army,  he  came  in  the 
him,  and  he  fell  amid  his  pounded  and  morning  upon  three  regiments  marching 
dead  companions.  Springing  on  the  back  out  of  town,  which  he  must  break  in 
of  another,  he  pressed  amid  the  throng,  pieces,  or  be  ruined.  In  the  very  heat  and 
pointing  in  this  and  that  direction  with  crisis  of  battle,  seeing  his  men  begin  to 
nis  sword,  and  sending  his  calm  and  reso-  waver  and  break,  he  snatched  a  standard, 
lute  voice  amid  the  frightened  ranks,  but  and  plunging  the  rowels  in  his  steed, 
without  avail.  A  second  horse  fell  beneath  spurred  midway  between  the  contending 
him,  and  be  leaped  to  the  saddle  of  a  third,  lines,  and,  with  his  manly  breast  turned 
while  the  bullets  rained  like  hailstones  full  on  the  foe,  said,  in  a  language  more 
about  him.  Four  passed  through  his  coat,  eloquent  than  words,  *  fhllow  your  Gtn* 
and  he  knew  that  tie  was  a  sure  mark  for  eral*  ...  I  do  not  believe  that  Wash- 
the  Indian  rifles  as  he  thus  rode  frotn  point  iogton  knew  the  sensation  of  fear.  Ther« 
to  point.  But  he  seemed  to  possess  a  was  no  amounjt  of  danger  that  could  daunt 
charmed  life ;  for  while  nearly  half  the  him,  and  the  great  exposure  of  his  person 
entire  army  that  had  three  hours  before  in  battle  was  a  source  of  constant  anxiety 
crossed  the  Monongahela  in  such  beautiful  to  his  friends.  Circumstances  made  him 
order  and  proud  array,  had  sunk  on  the  the  American  Fabius,  while  nature  de- 
bloody  field,  and  three-fourths  of  the  whole  signed  him  for  a  far  different  warrior.  Had 
eightj-oeven  ofiicers  were  dead  or  wounded,  he  in  his  youth  commanded  in  the  French 

he  still  remained  unhurt arm^,  he  would  have  been  one  of  the  moet 

**  It  was  hard  to  rouse  him,  but  when  temble  men  in  an  onset,  and  the  steadiest, 

his  anger  was  up,  it  was  the  more  terrible,  coolest  in  repelling  an  assault  that  ever  led 

from  the  very  strength  against  which  it  a  host  to  battle.    Like  Ney,  he  would 

had  risen.    Thus,  at  Kipp's  Bay,  in  New  have  hurled  his  columns  on  the  foe  with  a 

York,  during    his   retreat   to    Harlaem  strength  and  majesty  nothing  could  with- 

Heights,  it  broke  over  all  bounds.    The  stand,  while,  in  the  height  <n  a  panic  and 

new  levies  stationed  to  support  this  point  in  the  midst  of  his  flying  troops,  ne  would 

fled,  and  the  two  brigades  ordered  up  broke  have  stood  as  calm  and  self-collected  and 

and  fled  also  at  the  advance  of  only  sixty  fearless  as  he  did  on  the  bloody  field  of 

men.    Washington,  astonished  and  indig-  Monongahela.    But  circumstances  placed 

nant  at  such  cowardice,  rode  in  among  him  in  a  position  where  caution  ana  hesi- 

them,  and  endeavored  to   rally  and  lead  tation    and   delays    were    indispensable, 

them  back.    Finding  all  his  eflbrts  vain,  Those  mistake  who  suppose  bis  slowness 

his  indignation  burst  forth  like  a  torrent,  in  coming  to  an  engagement,  and  his  ffreat 

and  he  spurred  upon  thsm  with  his  drawn  prudence,  were  the  result  of  his  inclina- 

sword,  and  snapped  his   pistol  in  their  tion.    He  dared  not  hazard  everything  oa 

faces.    Finding  ill  this  of  no  avail,  with  a  single  throw,  where  not  himself  but  his 

his  lip  curled  in  scorn  and  his  blue  eye  country,  and  the  hopes  of  freedom  would 

flashing  fire,  he  wheeled  and  halted  alone  be  the  stake  at  issue.    Moreover,  he  had 

In  front  of  the  snem^,  and  there,  like  Mu-  not  the  means  to  make  a  bold  push  with, 

rat  befbre  the  Russian  battery,  stood  and  Had  he  posspssed  a  small  army,  oonpoted 
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M  which  tbaTDVn;  wir,  wheo  >  general  ghNwi  hung  o*ar  the 

t  irmj  in  Ituy,  he  continenl,  and  paniciind  drapajr  were  on 

lerely  OD  the  deieik-  every  lide,  hii  comtaDcy  never    ahn^. 

But  without  am-  Initead  or  beating  luck  tbe  enemy,  we  onr- 

liseipline, — indeed,  selTei  had  been  beaten  back  il  eierj-  point. 

ilation.^iia  tToi>)ja  Rhode  I  aland,  Long  Island,  Slaten  laland, 

ind  be  knew  it.  Aa  New  York,  and  nearly  all  of  Mew  Jeney, 

ent  inlo  battle  with  were  in  pefiaesaioB  of  the  enemy,  who  ware 

anmunition  to  each  now  moving  down  on  Philadelphia.     City 

breed   him  to    tbe  after  city  had  been  captured,  and  nothing 

rued,  though  at  first  •eemed  able  to  resiat  tiiMr  progren.    Port 

the  toila.    Sard  he  after  fort  had  fallen.     Lee  had  been  tlikm 

111  difficaltiea,  and  prinner,  and  the  army,  dwindled  froin 

:bc  •oldien  wbow  twenty  litonaand   to    fonr   thousand,  wu 

pired,  to  ra-enlist,  closely  pnrned  by  Cornwgllii.     In  tbe 

Mt  sach  backward-  midst  o(  Iheie  diaaitera.  General  Hone  i*- 

diacovered  by  tbe  sued  a  proclamation,  oOering  pardon  lo  all 

:e,  all  Ikt  genrrait  who  would  lake  the  oath   of   allegiance 

'uiee  cMMMfed  me  within  aixly  days.     Crowda,   and  among 

iifing  an  Btteck  on  them  men  of  wealth  and  inflnence,  accept- 

And  a^in,  writing  cd  the  terms;  and  the  panic  ap reading, -all 

len  Imlalion  of  bia  seemed   lost.     Yet    even    in   thii   crisis, 

ies  inacliVB  arwind  Washington  never  wavered  for  ■  moment. 

[HOW  the  nnhappy  Calm  and  serene,  he  surveyed  the  troobled 

1  stand.     I  know  night  atKmt  him,  wiih  his  eye  fixed  slcadi- 

le  :   I  know  that  I  ly  on  the  deepening  gloom,  and  even  lifted 

>  tbe  world  wilbont  his  voice  of  encouragement,  declaring  that 
cness,  and  injurin);  he  aew  the  morning  bevond  it  all.  And 
my  wants,  which  1  when  aaked  what  he  would  do  if  Philadel- 
lo  farther  than  on-  phia  should  he  taken,  replied,  '  Wt  will 
■rings    every    man  rrtreal  brymid  the  Stiigtithannak ;  and 

My  tilualion  i»  Ihmet  if  neeest«ry   fa  the   MUgkony 

tea,  that  if  1  did  not  mountaitis,'     .No   sablimer  speech  evar 

more  than  my  own  fell  from  sncimit  or  uodem  hero." 

\tmg  ert  Ihii  hate  "No  laan  tooliabmting  mora  coollytban 

Ibt  ttat  of  a  die.'  Wasbingten,  or  turned  tn  bia  heel  wiA 

natter  of  simple  re-  Bercer  coarage  tb«   moment  hia  enemy 

woold  have  ended  reined  hia  wat^fnlneas.     Comwallia  was 

ed  by  on*  of  thoae  one  of  the  ablest  generals  ef  his  time,  yet 

Ibat  make  or  min  a  his  energies  gave  oat  at  last,  and  he  suftr- 

I  jadgment  and  bia  ed  himself  to  bo  cooped  up  at  Yorktown, 

firm  away  over  bis  and  captured.    Had  he  shown  but  halftbe 

im  in  the  only  safe  activity  in  his  campaign  aprnat  Lafayette 

one."  that  he  did  in  the  one  against  Greene,  his 

*           *           *  fate  would  have  been  diBerenl ;   but  be 

firmness  were  eqtwl  was  tired  out — bis  energies  had  been  taxed 

le  chan^less  aspect  till  they  were  exhausted,  and  he  rriaxed 

maintained  during  inlocomparalive  sluggishness;  yet  one  can- 

Iroultle  and  gloom  not  deaignats  the  single  moment   when 

Mory  of  tbe  Ameri-  Waahinglun's  vigor  became  enfeebled  by 

le  B  wonder  to  tbe  long,  constant,  and  wasting  toil. 

ivn  by  no  reverses,  "  But  a  man  may  possess  all  these  neces- 

be  conld  be  neither  sary  qoalilicatLons,  fitting  him  to  control  a 

y  nor  carried  away  single  army  with  admirable  skill,  and  yet 

Tt  is  nn«  nf  (be  fail    as  commander-in-chief   over   forces 

s  character,  that  he  scattered  over  a  large  territory.     A  mind 

aten.      Yna   might  of  deep  combinations  is  necessary  to  this — 

>  iMMt,  diminish  and  a  mind  which,  embracing  the  whole  field 
till  only  a  bandfnl  of  operations,  and  eatimattng  the  compara- 
ble showed  the  samo  ttva  alrength  of  the  forces  that  will  be 
itterable  resolution,  brought  forward,  and  their  progress,  can 
im,  and  bis  voice  of  coma  lo  correct  concluaions  and  form  accn- 
clear  and   chearftil  rate  plana.    That  Washington   poateaead 

murmurs  and  com-  such  a  mind  no  one  can  doubt  who  reads 

Thus,  just  before  bis  letteta  lo  Congress.    The  invasion  of 

■trans  campaign   of  Canada — tbe   destniclion   of  Burgoyne — 

pariml  (rf  tbe  whole  liMittackon  Rhode  lala&d—tlia  tattage- 
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meat  of  the  southern  campaign,  and  the  ply  passed  and  repassed  the  field  of  vision, 

control  of  the  whole  central  provinces.  There  was  no  powder  even  for  these  re* 

were  the  work  of  his  all-embracing  plans,  cruits,  raw  as  they  were,  and  two  thoo- 

So  correct  was  bis  jodgment,  that  one  is  sand  of  them  had  not  a  mosket  to  handle 

troubled  to  put  his  finger  on  a  tingle  error    in  case  of  a  fight • 

that  he  ever  committed.     There  always  In  moral  elevation  no  warrior  of  ancient 

must  be  failures,  resulting  from  the  ineffi-  or  modern  times  approaches  him.    Given 

ciency  of  subordinates,  and  the  interven-  to  no  excess  himself,  he  sternly  rebuked  it 

tion  of  obstacles  no  human  mind  can  fore-  in  others.    The  principles  of  relieion  were 

see  or  prevent  deeply  engraAed  in  his  heart,  and  as  there 

**  Hence,  in    contemplating   the   man  was  no  stain  on  his  blade,  he  could  go 

alone,  one  finds  in  him  every  character-  from  the  fierce-fought  field  to  the  sacn- 

istic  belonging  to  a  military  leader  of  the  mental  table.   ...  A  Brutus  in  justice* 

highest  rank.    In   comparison  with  the  he  did  not  allow  personal  friendship  to 

renowned  warriors  of  Europe,  he   fails  sway  his  decision,  or  influence  him  in  the 

only  in  the  number  and  brilliancy  of  his  bestowment  of  favors.     Fearing  neither 

victories.    Now,  in  the  first  place,  taken  the  carnage  of  battle  nor  the  hatred  of 

apart  from  the  forces  which  accomplished  men,  threats  moved  him  no  more  than  flat- 

them,  there  caa  be  no  more  unsafe  crit?-  teries ;   and  what   is  stranger  still,  the 

rion  by  which  to  judg:e  of  a  commander's  strong  aversion  to  giving  pain  to  his  friends 

ability,  than  simple  victories.    Bonaparte  never  swerved  him  from  the  path  of  duty, 

considered  Sucbet  the  best  general  in  his  Sincere  in  all  his  declarations,  hie  word 

army,  and  yet  bow  few  of  the  mass  of  man-  waa  never  doubted  and  his  promise  never 

kind  adopt  his  opinion.    His  whole  career  broken.     Intrusted    finally    with    almost 

after  he  obtained  a  separate  command  was  supreme  power,  he  never  abused  it,  and 

passed  in  the  Peninsula,  in  a  war  against  laid  it  down  at  last  more  cheerfully  than 

walled  cities  and  strong  forttesses,  furnish-  he  had  taken  it  up.     Bonaparte,  vaulting 

ing  no  field^  for  daz^iog  achievements,  to    supreme   command,   seized    it    with 

and  where  his  ability  can  be  judged  only  avidity,  and  wielded  it  without  restraint 

by  comparing  his  means  with  his  success.  The  Directory  obstructing  his  plans  he 

**  Great  pitched  battles,  in  which  the  eye  broke  it  up  with  the  bayonet.    Cromwell 

is  dazzled  by  the  movements  of  two  vast  did  the  same  with  the  Rump  Parliament, 

armies,  and  the  senses  stunned  by  the  din  and  installed  himself  Protector  of  England, 

and  uproar  of  two  hundred  thousand  men  and  even  hesitated  long  about  the  title  of 

mixed  in  mortal  combat,  often  fix  forever  king.     Washington,  fettered  worse  than 

in  public  estimation  the  fame  of  a  leader,  both,  submitted    to   disgrace   and  defeat 

while  the  same  end  reached  without  this  without  using  even  a  disrespectful  word  to 

tumult  excites   no   astonishment   or  ap-  Congress,  and  rejected  the  oifored  crofwn 

plause.    Thus  Wellington*s  fame,  among  with  a  sternness  and  indignation  that  for- 

tbe  mass  of  his  countrymen,  rests  on  the  ever  crushed   the  hopes   of  those   who 

battle  of  Waterloo,  where  nothing  but  an  presented  it.    Calm  and  strong  in  council, 

accident  saved  him  from  an  utter  over-  untiring  in  efibrt,  wise  in  policy,  terrible 

throw,  and  from  proving  at  once,  what  is  as  a  storm  in  t>attle,  unconquered  in  defeat, 

now  universally  conceded,  that  the  cam-  and  incorruptible  in  virtue,  he  rises  in 

paign  was  badly   conducted;    while  his  moral  grandeur  so  far  above  the  Alexan- 

caropaigns  in  the  Peninsula,  where  his  ders,  and  Ccsars,  and  Napoleons  of  the 

military  genius  shines  out  in  true  splendor,  World,  that  even  comparison  seems  injos- 

are  almost  entirely  forgotten.    Washing,    tice Riding  out  one  day  on 

ton's  situation  was  unlike  that  in  which  horseback  to  visit  his  farm,  he  was  over* 

any  other  military  chieftain  had  ever  k>een  taken  with  a  storm  of  sleet  and  rain  which 

placed.     Napoleon,  when  he  took  com-  chilled  him  through.     A  severe  cold  fol- 

roand  of  the  army  of  Italy,  and  with  which  lowed  this  exposure,  which  settling  in  his 

he  performed  such  prodigies,  found  him-  throat  hurried  him  rapidly  into  hb  grave, 

self  over  a  body  of  veteran  soldiers.    His  On  the  night  of  the  Uth  of  December, 

troops,  it  is  true,  were  comparatively  few,  1799,  two  days  after  his  attack,  he  ceased 

but  they  had  seen  hard  service,  and  needed  to  breathe.    Not  in  the  delirium  of  battle 

only  a  fit  leader  to  l>ecome  a  most  formida-  did  his  soul,  like  that  of  Napoleon,  take 

blc  army.    Besides,  they  were  well  sup-  its  flight,  but  calmly  sunk  to  rest  amid  the 

plied  with  arms,  and  were  enlisted  for  life,  lamentations  of  a   heart-broken    people. 

But  Washington  had  to  create  an  army  out  Solemn  ceremonies  attended  the  funeral, 

of  raw  recruits,  and  then  furnish  them  and  thousands  followed  the  slow  procession 

with  arms  and  ammunition.    No  sooner  — but  the  mourners  were  not  all  there — 

was  this  done,  than  the  term  of  enlistment  they  were  scattered  on  every  hill  and  along 

expired,  and  he  saw  with  the  keenest  an-  every  valley  of  this  free  land.    Minute 

guish  the  force  he  had  collected  with  so  guns  were  fired  as  his  body  was  borne  to 

much  labor  dissolve  like  mist  before  him.  the  place  of  burial,  and  his  old  war-horse. 

What  could  be  done  with  troops  that  aim*  nddled  and  bridled,  walked  riderleM  be- 
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!  itead  he  ahoatd  eacrifices  to  the  catue  of  a  continenl,  is 
Ihat  could  cheok  beautifully  told.   The'-Stonnintrof  Quo- 
raid  never  epua  bee  "  is  graphic,  yet  hardly  ag  ample  aod 
Hawotk  wa  (.,g„  33 -jf  „j-  ht  be,  or  as  it  would  have 

IV^womTv  .  '^''  '^  ^^  ^"^"^  '^  «"«'  "'*"«'  t*"» 

in  kimtlv  sleeper  ^"^"^  •'^'^  place— the  American  Gib- 

dUcb      The  '"'"■ 

iDd  one  convul-  "^^^  ^^^  sketch  in  the  volume  is  that 

the  nation.  No  of  AmoM.  It  partakes  partly  of  the 
!ader  to,  and  no  spirit  of  a  defence.  Not  that  the  author 
rtti}|  such  a  sor-  for  one  instant  attempts  to  defend  or  pa]> 
lubliecf  France,  Hate  Ms  treason.  But  be  shows  how 
t  on  crmpe,  and  fearless,  enterprising  and  indomitable  a 
( decreed  in  liia  man  he  was ;  that  much  of  our  success 
■""■  up  to  the  time  of  his  treason,  including 
)nglit  by  WiLsh-  the  important  battle  of  Saratoga,  was 
Sketches  of  his  due  to  him ;  that  Congress  all  along — 
fer  to  them  on  neglectjn^  to  honor  him  for  his  great  ser- 
nd  volume.  At  vices,  anJ  advancing  inferior  officers  to 
peak  of  some  of  the  generalship  over  him,  when  they  had 
Inmost  of  these  Dot  a  tithe  of  his  high  qualities  for  the 
ee  than  in  that  station— did  bicn  sad  injustice,  even  in  the 
ing  less  of  the  view  and  expressed  opinion  of  Washing- 
wether,  they  are  ton  himself;  and  that  history,  since  bis 
ider,  of  less  in-  treason,  by  refusing  to  take  note  of  these 
eonand  his  Mar-  thingn,  as  well  as  of  that  fatal  crime  and 
ideed,  that  im-  his  subsequent  cruel  career,  has  done 
war,  the  move-  him  equal  injustice.  We  have  always 
rmies,  and  such  taken  this  view,  in  part ;  and  we  predict 
ing  of  cities  as  that  this  sketch  will  modify  the  opinions 
ill.  The  whole  of  many  tnen  with  respect  to  Benedict 
makes   ap  no  Arnold.     He  was  naturally  cruel,  prond, 

as   moves   and  vindictive;  but  so  much  tlie  greater  need 

boy-Corsican —  was  there  that  such  a  man  should  not  suf- 

-theExileofSl.  fer  great  wrongs.  We  will  quote  detached 

s   have  greater  passages  from  this  sketch  also.     It  wilt  be 

the  picturesque,  interesting  to  have  marked  the  lines  of 

ry  struggle  was  so  great  a  contrast — to  see  how  Natnre 

s,  with  the  deep  can  form,  and  a  revolution  turn  up  and 

e  painted  Indian  mould,  two  such  characters  as  Washing- 

d  then  the  moral  ton  and  Arnold, 
lafar  transcends 
as  the  physical 
ai^ns  surpasses 

°„„ "i      „.  anu  junui,  wiiu  111  iimta  oi  peace  Decome 

•  mattered   and  j^^j^   .peculators,   roving    Jvenlurers.  or 

lecauseoffree-  ji^ipated  joutig   m^n.      Ths   fierce  life 

id  Mr.  Headley  ^jthja  them  muai  out  iu  somB  form  or 

e  interest  of  his  other,  and  expend  itself  somewherp.     In 

to  the  end  of  his  war  thry  form  the  leading  character),  for 
they  are  at  home  in  the  excitemenl  of  battle, 

is  excellent,  and  and  deligbt  to  struggle  on  a  field  of  great 

re  roan,  against  risks. 

2  matter  of  his-  "ftoni  his  boyhood,  Arnold  eihibited 

a  charges  have  ,"'«  ^^'^\^?  '"'"  f  *"^  -character.    Beck- 

e  descnntion  of  ''^"''  P'"'"''  ""^  dannj,  he  was  ihe  (error 

1  18  the  best  yet  „^  „„Ud  scatter  broken  glas.  in  lbs  road, 

flowing  descnp-  ^^^^  ,he  school-children  passed  barefoot, 

icoln,    which  is  jnj  tempt  them  round  the  druggist-shop  in 

Bd   enual  to  it-  „hich   he    was   employed,   with    broken 

le  noble  Mont-  .phials,  only  to  scourge  them  away  with  a 

'  the  first  great  homwbip.    Hewu  bold  a*  In  was  cruel 
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and  delighted  in  those  perikrasfeatfwhicb  race  of  hnnger    tfaiongfa  aH  this  thst 

nohe  of  his  companions  dared  imitate.    It  body  of  a  tboofland  men  was  carried  br 

was  a  favorite  amusement  with  him  at  a  the  skill  and  unoooqiieTable  energy  of 

gristmill,  to  which  he  sometimes  carried  ^^^)^    ^^d  fimSlydniwn  up  on    the 

in  iU  huge  erSlutions-now  buried  under  ^^^^Z     ^f/^  ^f  ^^  ^  ^«  ^^V* 

the  foaming  water,  and  now  hanging  above,  ^Y  ^^  ^J'  i?^3^»  ^^     Bonaparte  8 

in  fierce  delight,  whUe  his  companions  passage  of  San  Bernard  with  twenty 

looked  on  in  silent  terror.*'  thousand  men  will  not  cooipare  with  it '" — 

The  colonies  had  endured  as  mnch  as  though  he  rives  very  good  reason 

they  could  of  British  arrogance  and  op-  ^"^  ^^^  *««*  with  him,  that  it  is 

pression ;  the  Revolution  broke  out ;  the  "  <«e  «^ «»  most  remarkable  marches 

news  of  the  battles  of  Concord  and  Lex-  ^rJSf^*      r  *i i*-  n 

ington  reached  New  Haven,  throwing  the  ,  ^be  fate  of  the  expedition  is  weU 
to5m  into  an  uproar ;  the  bells  weri  set  ^<^^5-  Montgomery  fell,  wid  the  corn- 
ringing;  men  ran  to  and  fro  in  the  streets;  manddevolved  upon  Arnold.  Hepassedtbe 
Araoll,  a  capUin  of  town  guards,  made  f®^®'^  ^T^'?^  "^^^  ?^^  bis  army  in 
an  exciting  speech  to  the  tumultuous  ^»*^»  ^  forUfications  of  ice,  and  in  the 
throngs  onQie  green ;  the  keys  of  the  ma-  fP"?P  conducted  a  masterlv  retreat  from 
gazinl  wereseized,  and  helping  hismento  the  Canadas,  by  the  way  of  Lake  CW 
Sie  king's  ammunition,  he  bi^ed  them  P/*"^  ^\^  ^«^«  ^^\  ^«^t  k> 
away  to  Won.  The  Massachusetts  Com-  "??»?^f  ^  deaperate  a  battle,  yet  one 
mittee  gave  him  four  hundred  men,  with  ^*"<^^  hasneverbeen  much  noticed, or  had 
which  he  marched  rapidly  three  hundred  «^^«°  »  "*"^  ^  J^^'  Headley  gave  it  one. 
miles  to  Ticonderoga,  and  entered  the  that  we  extract  it  enUre. 
captured  fort,  side  by  side  with  Ethan 
Allen.    A  few  days  after,  he  sailed  down  aATrui  or  vamjov.  isi.awd. 

with  one  schooner  and  fifty  men,  upon       •<  The  British,  in  pursuing  their  advan- 

St.  John's,  surprised  the  garrison,  seized  ta^^e,  had  constructed  a  fleet  at  St  John**, 

a  British  sloop,  destroyed  five  batteaux,  with  which  to  advance  on  Crown  Point 

and  captured  four  othere.    Unjustiy  su-  and  Ticonderoga,    Every  ciTort  wis  made 

perseded  in  his  command,  be  hastened  to  repel  this  armament,  and  at  length,  after 

back  to  Cambridge.    Washington  had  ^f  ^'••test   exerUon,  one   sloop,  thr^ 

pUnned  the  invaiion  of  Canida.     He  •chooners^  and  five  gaUeys  were  manned 

lTa  £».^  *u^  .**:ir:»,»i^  K«w  ^m^u^*i^^  "od  placed  under  the  command  of  Arnold, 

had  formed  tiie  stnfangly  bold  resolution  with  these  he  set  sail  in  the  middle  of  Au- 
to  send  an  army,  with  provisions  and  ar-         (^  j^^g^  designing  to  take  his  sUtion  at 

tiHery,  tiirouffh  the  forests  of  Mwne  and  the  Isle-aux-TitesrSut  finding  the  Island 

New  Hampshire  to  Quebec.    "  Knowing  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  he  stopped  at 

the  energy,  daring  and  indomitable  will  Windmill  Point   On  examination  be  found 

of  Arnold,  he  appointed  him  commander-  this  position  disadvantageous,  so  retreated 

in-chief  of  the  forces."    This  expedition  to  the  Isle  la  Motte,  and  finally  to  Valcoar 

of  eleven  hundred  men,  with   all  the  Island,  where  he  determined  to  make  a 

Suipage  necessary,  in  conjunction  witii  "tand.    He  had  receivwi  some  reinforce- 

ontgomery's,  to  storm  tiiat  strong  cita-  «l«^ts,  so  that  his  little  fleet  now  consisted 

del  was  to  ascend  the  Kennebec  strike  ®^  ^**^®®  schooners,  two  nloops.  three  ni- 

del,  was  to  aacena  me  li^enneoec,  smxe  j         ^  ^-  ^^^  gondolas  as  they  were  calTcd. 

across  to  the  Dead  River  foUow  up  tius  ^^y      in^allleventy  guns,  many  of  then; 

stream  through  the  vast  forest,  among  eighteen    pounders.    Valcour  Island  lie* 

swamps  and  constant   waterfalls,  cross  .omewhat  parallel  to  the  shore,  and  so 

glens  and  steep  mountains  to  the  Chau-  nearly  connected  with  it  at  the  northern 

diere,andthencedown  through  still  deeper  extremity,  that  it  is  difficult  to  pass  be- 

forests  to  the  St.  Lawrence — two  hundred  tween  even  in  small  vessels.    Thus  a  deep 

miles  of  **  blank  wilderness."    Climbing  channel  is  formed  between  it  and  the  main 

mountainsjthreadingdark  ravines, wading  Und,  opening  towards  the  south.    In  tbo 

tiirough  streams  filbd  with  ice,  drenched  «PP«  ««xi  of  this  Arnold  moored  his  fleet. 

wiUi  rain  and  sleet,  Uieir  whok  encamp-  *^^  *»«"ce  ww  enUrely  conned  from  the 

rns^ei!?hK£Zhli;^^^^  irsjir^^H^h'ato^^^^^^ 

den  flood  rising  eight  feet  tiirough  the  for-  ^»Jf  j„^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^„  ^j^J  B^i^j,  ^j^^^^ 

est,  losing  boaU,  arms,  provisions,  among  „  „„  ^^^^  ^y^m  would  be  no  getting  awny 

torrents  and  roanng  waterfalU,  till  tiiey  but  through  their  ships.    He  thus  secured 

roasted  their  miserable  dogs  and  boiled  two  objects^first,  the  eo4>peration  of  every 

their  mooM-skin  moccasins,  to  allay  tbe  one  of   bis  vessels,  and  seoondly,   pr«« 
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had  Dot  waited  odds  (gainst  him,  and  mwldeiied  at  the 

fore  the  Britiih  thought  of  defeat,  he  leemed  to  Koff  at 

log  down  before  death.     Cheeriog  on  bia  men  by  bii  tbril- 

rd   the   louthern  liog  wordi,  and  alill   more  by  bii   fierce 

old'a  boati  were  courage,  be  maintained  the  fight  hoar  aflar 

close  to  the  wind,  hour,  with  a  tenacity  that  nolhine  aeenied 

m  completely  in.  able  to  ahake.     With    hii  Teael  riddled 

ihip,  two  achoon-  through  and  through,  and  filled  with  th« 

'  giin-boata,  four  dead.he  ilill  maintained  hii  ground.    HaT- 

r  imaller  boati,  ing  no  good  engineere,  he  pointed  his  own 

hundred    choaen  guns,  and  multiplied  himMlf  with  Ihe  dan- 

ttly-tAret  guru,  gera   that  encompassed  him.    Now  caM- 

libre,     Orer  aev-  ing  hiiiterneye  along  hi*  line  of  (battered 

all,  gathered  like  boata,  and  now  along  hit  heated  cannon,  to 

e  mouth  uf  thi(  maltetheshotf  tell— blackenednithpowder 

t  a   glance  that  and  imoke,  he  bore  up  for  fire  mortal  houn 

■averj  could  over,  in  the  driTing  tempeat.    The  water  wai 

Drily  of  force  ;  in-  churned  into  loam  around  him  by  the  rain- 

ng  but  a  miracle  ing  balls — his  mainmut  had  been  stracb 
iRlce,  his  rigging  waa  cut  into  fragments — 

October,  one  of  he  had  received  itven  ihoU  ftetuwen  urirtd 

a,  when  the  gen-  and  lualer,  and  bten  hullrd  llcelee  lima  i 

riter,  just  stirring  yet  itill  ha  refused  to  stir,  and  seemed 

i   delermined   to  resolved  to  sink  at  his  anchors.    A  more 

rind,  and    attack  gallant  crew  never  rallied  around  a  brave 

,  before  the  larger  commander ;  and  though  thinned  and  wasl- 

beir  aid.    Order-  ed,  stood  ready  to  Jo  down  at  their  posL 

Savage  and  three  ••  But  nightcomingon,  theBritishwitb- 

he  advanced  and  drew  their  fiirces,  and  after  dark  stretched 

gradually  forced  their  reM>ls  in  one  line  from  the  island  to 

gthoflheenetny,  the  shore,  to  prevent   Ihe  retreat  of  the 

In  (his  manteuvre  Americans,  whom  Ihey  now   considered 

ashore  and  was  coippletely  in  their  power.    .Arnold,  how- 

e  British  having  e>et,  bad  no  thought  of  surrendering,  and 

id  all  their  gun-  after  a  short  consultation  with  his  officers, 

of  the  Americans,  rwolved  to  pass  through  the  enemy's  fleet 

Arnold,  in  tlie  *nd  sail  for  Crown  Point.    So  after  dark 

d  himself  in  Ibe  he  got  his  crippled  vessels,  that  is,  all  that 

nd  neyer  Uti  his  were  left,  one  schooner  uid  one  gondola 

Indians  in  shore,  being  wrecked,  and  set  sail.     The  wind 

with  Ifteir  rifles,  bad  luckily  changed,  and  each  vessel,  with 

d  and  main-land  a  single  light  in  the  stern  to  guide  the  one 

Rrc.     The  peace-  tbst  follawed,  passed  in  silent  succession 

rigbteneilthingta  through   Ihe  Britiah   line  without   being 

mi,  ai   nearly  a  discovered.   It  was  skillfully,  bravely  done, 

on  thundered  at  and  the  released  little  fleet  bore  steadily 

e  deafening  roar  away  Dp  the  like  till  it  reached  Schuyler's 

teroga,  filling  the  Island,  where  it  was  compeiled  to  lay  at 

.tb  aiuious  fore-  aitchor  half  a  dayin  order  to  slop  leaksand 
repair  damages.    Two  of  the  gondolas  be- 

ling  over  the  sky  ing  found  too  much  crippled  to  proceed, 

Lch  the  fleet  lay  were  here  sunk.     In  the  afternoon   they 

miag  forest — the  again  weighed  anchor,  but  the  wind  had 

by  savages  on  the  now  chanted  to  Ihe  sontb,  and  they  could 

interest  to    the  makp  but  little  headway.    Thenextmom- 

lUD,  as  it  rolled  ing  a  dense  fug  lay  on  the  lake,  blotltng; 

,  looked  down  on  even  the  shores  from  view,  but  u  the  sua 

va>  fought.    The  rose,  it  lifted  and  rolled  gently  awiy  before 

orth  vrind,  rolled  the  morning  breeze,  revealing  the  whole 

eaving  open  and  British  fleet  within  a  few  miles  of  them. 

:>g  fleets,  as  they  In  a  few  memsnts  a  cloud  of  canvas  was 

Tlh  !ire  on  each  moving  slowly  down  upon  them,  presenting 

I  Washington  gal-  a  beautiful  appearance  in  the  rising  stlD. 

It  of  Ibe  shock.  Amold'sgallsytt^lber with Um WaabJng- 

ith  two  eighteen  ion  and  four  goMolai,  were  so  dinbled 
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tint  tfecy  had  faan  «tcr»4naf  Ae 

ri;«  rc«t  «^  itoe  fle«<,  ftow  bsrci  j 

rU  »a  Uh*  iiifr>,  WM  cfwdiaic  ail 

Ur  Cr«wa  Pfrt&t.    O*  IbcM  dt»bi«i 

lert  tA«  wiM>ie  iant  <4  the  eaemj  mam 

m^ctd.      At  the    ifst   broaitoiir,  tiie 

Ui  tki*  nddWd  ipUejr,  with  only  ter 

4&!m,  wa«  laft  to  sicct  the  tbock 

T#  ^fat  flceaed  utterijr  iMekai.  nay, 

MM  itMil,  b«t  be  had  nerer  jU  \earmed  cxmstrj 

thm  wofd  gmrrender^  aad  so  gatiicrcd  hii  new  ruk 

Um  boats  aroand  bim  aAd  op^cd  the  bat-  tbom  •ppBtfd 

tic    Asfaip  oTei^^hieengvas,  twoKboo»-  Aniold  was  jwtiy  iirfimM  M>d  ready  to 

CDS,  o»e  of  foorteen  *nd  another  of*  twelve,  tlirov  op  bis  umiIiiwi.  bst  Wasmnr- 

makin^  ia  aU  ibrty-four  nos,  poured  il  ton  wrote  bim,  -hecw  hha  to  do  do- 

oace  taeir  oooceptraUd  i«ldesOTicti;e  fire  thing»ttstT,aainS|himitwasaiDistakc 

poor  gai;«y  seened  hardly  worth  a  hope,  ^nk,  W^^.tington  himfielf  wocld  haro 

Bot  lis  brare  commander  cast  a  look  of  <^ooe  instinuy  ;    aod  while  waiting  foe 

stem  defiance  on  his  foe  as  the  first  broad-  jiutice,  attacked,  with  fire  hnndred  mili- 

side  thoodered  orer  the  water,  then  points  tia,  two  thonsajid  British  re|niiarB  who 

jng  bis  i^wn  fan*,  clnsed  fiercely  io  with  bad  just  burned  Danbnry.   Two  bones 

bim.    Nothiof  could  exceed  the  excite-  were  shot  under  bim,  and  for  three  days 

ment  of  the  conflict  a»  thw  moment.    That  be  availed  them  at  ererv  tnm,  till  tbcr 

siiilde  ^ley,  too  cnppied  to  fly  and  too  fled  onboard  their  ships,  'Forced,  by  this 

r^.n^^S^7.\:!^l1^^^^'^  g»»»^  b^^<»'  C<Qre«   made^him 

keepiDg  her  tlagflyinc  amid  the  smoke  and  ~;^..«,„^.«i    w   «rl^k^u    k:-     — «v 

carnage,  was  one  of  t£e.oblii.«t  sights  the  Sf^jg^^  ^"^  ^        rvc    i.-^ 

eye  erer  rested  opoo.    Beneath  itOi  heary  ?*"'  ^  ^  persnaacns  of  Washington, 

aod  cooceotrated  broadsides  she  trembled  ^  postponed  his  resisnaUon  and  joined 

from  stem  to  stem,  aod  reeled  and  rocked  ^^^  Schuyler.    WluJe  there  be  learned 

on  the  water ;  bat  when  the  smoke  I'ited,  ^^  "  Congreas  bad  voted  on  the  qnes* 

there  still  floated  the  flag,  and  betwauh  iu  tioo  of   bis  lank,  and  decided  acaiDst 

folds  stood  Arnold,  the  impersooaUan  of  hiuL"    Tbe  £u^  is,  that  Arnold  badsooie 

calm   coora^e  and  heroic   ^ng.     The  bitter  enemies  in  Congress,  who  misiep- 

planks  were  solittiMf  •I^J't  him^nd  the  resented  things  and  carried  rotes  again^ 

?t**"^.^    •      •"'*'^  5'^K^!i"S  ^^°^    That  Congress,  as  a  body,t&)agh 

tbrongb  the  air  on  every  side,  yet  he  rtUl  ^ftpn  ^.^^^T!  JrTLii;.;-«»  ^L..  ^ 


seven  peuel*  aroaod  him,  hemming  him  coundy  had  of  him,  when  the  strong  ar- 
ia and  pouring  in  broadside  after  bromide,  ^ny  of  Burgoj^ne  was  sweeping  down  vp- 
he  still  disdained  to  ^arreoder.  In  the  oti  them  from  the  North.  He  cooaented 
rerr  centre  of  this  fleet,  covering  him  with  to  stay  and  help  him  face  the  imwn««li»^y 
a  cloud  of  canvas,  and  drawing  their  cir-  danger ;  and,  oo  the  19th  of  September 
cle  of  fire  nearer  and  nearer  every  moment,  fought  skiUfully,  with  his  divisionaJone' 

H,"*r*  ^'^t  \^?'  ^!^^'  .  *;j^-^^ '"':  the  first  sanguinary  engagement  with  m 

nbUhourthe  had  continued  this  unequal  p^  ^f  Burgoyne's  aimy:    Gen   Gales 

combat,  and  now  a  perfect  wreck,  he  saw  ;_  «„„:«„«  ^«i«,^„„  •«/ -^vl;-     ^^^^i 

bis  vessel  most  inevitably  be  lost.     But  "JT11°!\P^,"?.^^"5^^^°» •'»*"' 

scorning  to  Call  into  the  hands  of  the  ene-  ^^"^  ^P^  ^  ^'^  him  with  graat  u^ns. 

my.  he  put  forth  one  of  those  great  and  ^9^  ^,?*®^?*?^  making  no  meition  of 

desperate  efforts  for  which  he  was  remark-  nun  in  his  oflkial  report,  and  finally  uUt- 

able.  and  breaking  fiercely  through  the  »ng  away  his  division  and  giving  it  to 

ships,  run  his  gallev  and  four  gondolas  another,  **  so  that  when  the  secondbatfle, 

ashore  in  a  small  creek  and  set  fire  to  them,  of  the  7th  of  October,  was  fought,  be, 

He  then  ordered  the  marines  to  leap  over-  the  best,  bravest,  and  most  succeaafnl 

board,  musket  in  hand,  and  wade  to  the  general  in  the  army,  was  without  a  com- 

beach,  and  there  fire  on  the  small  boats  if  mand." 
they  ventured  to  approach.    For  himself 

be  remaioed  all  alone  aboard  his  buminff         **  He  was  in  the  camp  when  the  can 

galley,  with  his  flags  flying  over  his  head,  nonadiog  of  the  7th  of  October  commenced 

Elnveloped  in  smoke,  he  stood  and  watched  and  listened,  one  may  guass  vritb  what 
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«t tie,  which  wai  thought  hiiu  intoticaled,  to   furlotii  aod 

tulure,     A«  the  Tehement  were    his  movemenbi,   and  ao 

k  the  fround  on  thrilling  his   shout,   as  nith   hii   sward 

bf  the  sharp  rat-  ivreeping  in  Sery  circles  about  hji  hetd  he 

:ience  and  excite-  summoned    his  followers  to   the  charge. 

•  restrained.     He  Once,  wishing  to  go  from  one  eitrenil;  of 

»te>t  agitation —  the  line  to  the  other,  instead  of  pasiiog  be- 

I  the  din  of  war,  hind  his  troops,  he  wheeled  in  front  uid 

iercely  ascending  galloped  the  whole  distinca  through  the 

d  where  the  Seht  crors-fire  of  the  combatatita,  while  a  long 

I   can   tell    what  huzza  followed  him.     Holding  tbe  htgheat 

•rce   purposes  of  rank  on  the  Geld,  his  orders  were  obeyed — 

here  born  in  hji  except  when  too  desperate  for  the  bravest 

rible  to  drive  the  to  fulfil — and  receiving  no  orders  himself, 

hero  of  Quebec,  he  conducted  the  whole  battle.  His  frenzied 

Id,  to  whom  the  manner,  exciting  appeals,  and  feufu]  dar- 

iloni  march  were  ing,  infused  new  spirit  into  the  troops.and 

e  B  war-horse  for  they  charged  after  him,  shouting  like  toad* 

imed  by  an  ioefE-  men.     So  perfectly  beside  himself  wm  he 

in  inactive.    His  with  excitement,  that  he  dashed  up  to  to 

ushiQg   on  death  officer  who  did  not  iead  on  his  men  ai  be 

en   resolves   and  wished,  and  opened   his  head  with   hie 

kept  up  such  a  sword  He  was  everywhere  present,  and 
t  his  excitement  pushed  the  first  Line  of  the  enemyio  vigor- 
it  to  madness.  ouslj  that  it  at  length  gave  way.  Burgoyne 
moving  up  his  right  wing  lo  cover  ila 
n.i-nELD.  retreat,  be  hurled  three  regitueolB  with 
rain  his  impulses,  such  terrible  impetuosity  upon  it,  that  it 
ess  Augereaa  for  also  broke  and  fled.  While  the  British 
le  saddle,  he  rode  ofEcers  were  making  desperate  eOhrts  in 
imp  in  a  tempest  other  parts  of  the  field  to  stay  the  reversed 

heavy  explosion  tide  of  battle,  he  pressed  on  after  Burgoyne 

iarth  tremble  be-  — stcrmioguver  the  batteries,  and  clearing 

ar.     He  paused  a  every  obstacle,  till  at  length  he  forced  him 

r  his  saddle-bow,  end  the  whole  army  back  into  their  cimp. 

op  to  the  gaffii  In  Not    satiafied  with   this    ho    prepared   lo 

:e  a  thunderbolt  storm  the  camp  also.     But  once  behind 

1  on  a  beaatifut  their  intrenchmools,  the    British   rallied 

led  Warren  after  and  fought  with  the  fury  of  men  struggling 

1,  worthy  such  a  for  life.    The  grape  shot  and  bells  swept 

m  like  tbe  wind  every  inch  of  toe  ground,  and  it  rained  an 
iron  tempest  on  the  American  ranks,  but 

I  Arnold  had  gone  nothing  could  resist  their  fiery  valor.     On, 

■idiately  sent  Col.  on  they  swept  in  the  track  of  their  leader, 

ut  Arnold  expect-  carrying   everything   before  them.      The 

not'to  be  called  sun  bad  Dow  sunk  in  the  west,  and  night 

ire,  spurred  furi-  was  drawing  its  mantle  over   the  scene, 

id  as  the  former  Arnold,  enraged  It  the  obstinacy  of  the 

into  the  volleys,  enemy,  and  resolved  to  make  one  more 

kept  np  for  half  desperate  effort  tor  »   complete  victory, 

I  Armstrong  gave  rallied  ■  few  of  his  brarest  troops  about 

Rain  had  it  alThia  him,  and  rousing  them  by  his  enthusiaille 

;e  and  disappoint-  appeals,  led  them  loa  last  charge  on  lb* 

ity,  he  evidently  camp   itself.      "  You"  said  he    to    one, 

.way  hia  life,  and  "  was  with  me  at  Quebec,  you  in  the  wil- 

■  and  his  career,  derness,  and  ymt  on  CharoplaLn— Follow 

ckeal,    there  that  me!"     Hiasword  was  seen  glancing  like  a 

igingthroQgh  the  beam  of  light  sioogthtirserned  array— the 

reaped  down  the  neit  moment  he  galloped  jn   front,  and 

shout  was  heard  ridingrightgallantlyat  their  head  through 

tumult.    He  wai  the  devouring  fire, broke  with  a  elalter  and 

kiUful  officer,  but  a  crash    into   the  very  sally  pott   of  the 

(Ins  of  life.     Hi»  enemy,  where  horseand  ridersunk  together 

Bd  with  foam,  and  to  the  earth— the  good  steed  dead,  and 

it  his  rider  could  Arnold  beneath  him.  with  hi*  leg  shattered 

re  through  which  to  pieces,  the  same  leg  that  was  broken  at 

otat  of  IbeoScen  the  •torming  of  Quebec. 
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'*  This  ended  the  fight,  and  the  wounded  ground  against  an  overwhelming forcf,  sod 

hero  was  borne  pale  and  bleeding  from  the  when  compelled  to  retreat,  do  it  with  coa* 

field  of  his  fame  only  to  awaken  to  cha^in  summate  address.    One  great  cause  U  ij 

and  disappointment.    There  is  but  little  success  was  his  celerity  of  movemeDi  His 

doubt  that'  when  he  violated  his  orders  and  mind  worked  with  singular  rapidih;  ni 

galloped  to  the  field,  he  had  made  up  his  what  he  resolved  to  do  he  urged  od  wuc  l. 

mind  to  bury  his  sorrows  and  disappoint*  the  power  of  which  he  was  posseoed.   Hj 

ments  in  a  bloody  grave.    Would  that  he  blow  was  no  sooner  planned  than  it  ftl., 

had  succeeded,  and  saved  himself  from  the  and  in  the  heati  of  a  close  fight,  be  ?^ 

curse  of  his  countrymen  and  the  scorn  of  prompt  and  deadly  as  a  bolt  from  brd.en 

the  world."  '  Shattering  that  he  might  reach,  v^  s.^:- 

.       ,j  r       ,. :«r^«r-^^i tcring   what   he  reached,' he  was  ocf  l: 

Arnold  never  fought  again  for  freedom,  those  few  fearful  men  in  the  world  ^\x 

Congress,  at  last,  after  all  these  victories,  ^jj^^  ^^  tremble  at  ourselves.    Hw  ^^t: 

gave  him  his  rank  ;  but  he  had  become,  oyep  his  troops,  and  even  over  miUtia,  «>« 

at  Philadelphia,  involved  deeply  in  debt,  so  great,  that  they  became  veterans  at  e,  cr 

and  in  dimculties  with  the  Council;  a  under  his  eye,  and  closed  like  v^nUs  of  ir 

court-martial  declared  him,  with  justice  around  him.    A  itraver  man  never  iec  ^^ 

no  doubt,  to  have  acted  "  imprudently  army.    He  not  only  seemed  uuconscuias  ^ 

and  unwisely  ;**  and,  like  Coriolanus,  he  fear,  but  loved  the  excitement  oi  ^1:^:1:, 

remembered  his  services  and  his  wrongs,  ^p^  was  never  more  at  home  than  wbcD .-. 

At  one  time  he  thought  of  quitting  &e  the  smoke  of  the  conflict.    Placet  co.ui 

army  and,  like  a  Roman  General,  5tab-  ^(  ^^^^^^  thousand  veteran  troop,  u.:- 

V  u-  ♦♦!      «  *  :«  ♦i,^  «.:iJ™«««  ^r  him,andnot  a  marshal  of  Bonaparte  scr-" 

hshing  a  settlement  in  die  wilderness  of  ^^^^*  .^  ^^^^^       ^^  j^^^^  -^  ^-^^^      ,, 

Western  New  York,  with  his  old  officers  girength  and  terror  on  an  enemy  tba.  * 

and  soldiers ;  would  he  had  so  ended  his  Caught  by  no  surprise—patient  and  Mc^r 

career.     Pressed  by  immediate  difficul-  under  trials,  energetic  and  determined  sc 

ties,  and  actuated  by  revenge,  he  obtain-  obstacles,  equal  to  any  emergencT.  a^ 

ed  the  key  of  the  Hudson  river,  then  daring  even  to  rashness— he  was  a  urr 

gave  it  up  to  the  enemy  and  blackened  his  man  on  the  battle-field.    Bot  hia  pride  *: 

name  forever.     Mr.  Headley,  we  think,  passions  were  too  strong  for  his  princi;-.^ 

has  drawn  his    character    with  much  and   he  fell  like   Lucifer  from  beavti 

iustice.  Placine  his  personal  feelings  above  ertr- 

''      „  '  ,..,,.  ,  thine  else,  he  sacrificed  eren  bis  cocL;r 

"He  wasa  manofdecidedgemus-sud-  j^  ^^^^    Bavenge  was  itrangtr  tk, 

den  and  daring  in  his  plans,  and  brilliant  patriotism** 

in  their  execution.    As  an  officer  he  pos-        «  Arnold's  treason  has  sunk  in  obliriuc 

sessed  great  merit,  and  Washington  knew  ^^  jjjg  ^oble  deeds— covered  his  cirf*' 

*!*.  V^^  A*."*^®  constantly   interposed  the  ^eith  infamy,  and  fixed  a  deepinddia::: 

shield  of  his  person  between  him  and  his  ^.y^^  ^jj  jjjg  ^aroe.    Men  torn  abc.rii': 

enemies.  Like  Bonaparte  he  wanted /»<wi7er  f^^^  j^jg  grave— friends  and  foes  spe*; 

anrfsAi// at  the  head  of  his  armies.    Impel-  1,}^  ^-^^^  ^^j^  scorn,  and  children  it^T 

led  by  broader  and  nobler  views  than  Con-  ^^  ghudder  at  the  name  of  Benedict  Ar^-  !- 

gross,  and  governed  by  a  juster  spint,  he  rpijjg  jg  ^^  ^jg^t  ^nd  just,  bot  there  J 

would,iflefttohimself,have  bound  Arnold  another  lesson  beside  the  guiltcf  mJt- 

to  the  cause  of  freedom  with  cords  of  iron.  ^^  ^g  learned  from  his  history-tb:!  ; 
He  would  not  have  visited  too  severely  on 
him  his  extravagances,  or  held  him  too 
closely  accountable  for  the  use  of  his  power. 

Knowing  him  to  be  impetuous  and  head-  ^^^^       ^^^^  ^..w»«.«.  « - 

long,  nay,  arrogant  and  overbearing,  and  '^^^y  accounrio  renderfor'tb'ei?'ini«^ 

often  unscrupulous,  he  would  have  curbed  and  our  Congress  would  do  well  lo  u: 

him  by  remonstnince  ruber  than  by  dis-  ^^^^j      from  their  example.'* 
grace,  and  directed  all  those  vast  energies  °  '  , 

so  eager  for  action  on  the  foes  of  his  country.        As  we  have  touched  above  np^  ^' 

•*  But  with  all   Arnold's    impetuosity,  battle-ground  of  Saratoga,  we  wili  '■ 

he  was  prudent  and  skilful.    He  laid  his  here  a  full  description  of  Aat  inort  fin- 

plans  with  judgment,  then  pressed  them  piote  and  important,  perhaps,  of  a'i  t  - 

with  a  vigor  and  energy  that  astonished  tatUes  of  the  RevoluUon.    The  (k-cr  - 

every  one.    He  could  be  safely  trusted  with  ^^^  ^^urs  in  the  sketch  of  Gen.  Gm  ^ 

an  army,  for  although  he  could  scarcely  """  "^^       •"     ^  ^^       , 

resist  the  temptation  to  fight  when  battle        "  j^  ^"  °^?*^  "**?"? J^TrLSvJS  v  - 

was  afforded   h'e  managed  f  prudeptly,  and  ,^e't"o'divi^rs  t^'ttl^^^  '^ 

extricated  himself  from  difficulties  with  ^"unter.     An  oblo^ng^Xring.  ab^;-    ^ 

wonderful  skill.    He  would  struggle  with  rods  in  extent,  and  Xtircly  snrrouadf  c « 

♦k*  ^^i  stubborn  obstinacy  to  maintain  his  woods,  separated  them,  as  they  siw*  ^^' 


no  less  dangerous  than  criminal  toic'  :i'' 
ty  spirit  or  personal  friendship  prcL  ^ 
the  less  deserving  over  their  iuperton  ' 
rank.      The  enemies  of  Arnold  hi"  * 
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r,  like  the  omioiile 
1.  nil  clearing 
them  Hide  taWBrdi 


rricana  Imked  out 
,g.  Ihey  HW  amid 
r  fanhcr  Bide,  long 
liniDg  ihrougli  the 

lilc  alill  farther  on 
□r  steel  bayonelB. 
'  that  wrapped  ibe 
>rdera,  as  regitncDt 
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le  mild  September 
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.d  make  it  tremble 
earlhqaake.  Tbe 
st'iDcll]'  [he  orden 


ibtcd  tnalches  de- 
le  euQB,  and  the 
;  crash  ing  through 
a    eiploBion    that 
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nolionlcM,  though 
~a  were  on  the  ad- 
louBande  of  sinewj 
convalaively  their 
I  gib    thoie    steady 


■einns  the  drag-ropes,  attempted  to  cany  it 
airar/Dat  Ihe  piecea  were  too  neary,  and  the 
wood  too  dense.  Tbey,  cannot  turn  them  on 
the  earmj,  for  the  artilleriati  hare  carried 
off  the  matches.  One  only  is  seiied,  and 
Colone!  Cille;  bas  mounted  il,  and  with  hia 
sword  adiuiDiatered  ihe  oalh  of  allegiance, 
and  thus  in  triumph  is  borne  over  the  field. 

"  The  British,  rallying  in  Ibe  wDods,  made 
a  desperate  charge  to  recover  iheir  guns,  and 
finally  drove  the  brave  militia-itieii  back, 
down  Ihe  elope  in  Ibeir  covert.  But  bete 
again  they  were  mel  by  those  deslruotive 
volley*— whole  companiea  sunk  at  once  on 
the  Geld,  and  (be  solid  formation  which  ia 
necessary  to  give  terror  to  the  shock  of  the 
bayonet,  was  ntlerly  broken.  Palling  back, 
they  attempted  lo  re-form  in  the  clearing,  but 
ihe  Americans  were  upon  them  with  Bucb 
fury,  ihat  they  broke,  and  fli 
tion  of  their  gum.  But  up 
lies  [he  rnaddened  patriots  r 

whole  British    hue    back   i 


i.aVd'^bly^nM 
and  burl  the 
a  (he  wood*. 


with  levelled  bayonels  they  advanced  to  tha 
ihock.  Forced  slowly  back,  the  Americana 
again  retreat,  while  those  cannon  pour  a  per- 
fect slorm  of  round  andfftape-ahot  into  ibeir 

ranks,  and  all  over  the  field  ar ■" 

ed  men  c 

rallying  bi .. 

■ame  wall  of  fire  on  wuitu  tfie  uravcHi  hibh- 
adiers  dash  in  vain. 

''  Thus,lhe  battle  swayed  to  and  fro  BCr<M« 
this  clearing  for  three  fearful  hours.  It  was 
one  continued  thunder-clap  and  driving  maaa 
of  dame  over  its  bosom,  while  ibe  cries  and 
shouts  of  maddened  men  sdded  slill  greater 
terror  to  ibe  scene.   Now  closing  in  with  the 

discharges  of  grape-ahoi,  and  now  sweeping 
wiih  loud  hozzaa  over  the  caplured  guns, 
they  fought  with  bq  energy  and  desperation 
that  perfectly  astoniehed  t^eir  adversaries. 
The  oldest  officers  declared  ihey  had  never 
wiineased  auch  destructive  work  with  small- 
arms,  or  such  lerrible  firing  from  infantry. 
Before  their  onset,  the  firmest  lioops  went 
down,  and  again  and  again  did  they  charge 
those  sirong  balieriea  home,  and  wren^ 
them  from  the  grasp  of  ibe  enemy,  Onl  of 
forty-eight  men  who  commanded  one  bat- 
tery, ihiny-sii  were  killed— the  dead  lay  in 


ing.  In  the  midst  of  this  carnage  the  si._ 
went  down— bis  farewell  beams  just  gleamed 
a  momenl  ihroagh  the  sulphurous  cloud  that 
canained  in  Ihe  field,  and  (hen  twilight 
■lowlr  settled  over  the  landscape.  Through 
Ibe  deepening  gloom,  brig^hl  Bashes  went 
seen  as  the  dark  columns  slill  rushed  lo  the 
eneonoler ;  but  al  length  deep  night  came  on, 
and  the  battle  ceased.  Here  and  there  de- 
tached parties  slill  mainlained  ihe  6dil, 
lighting  up  ihe  fore  a  1  with  their  vollies,  but 
the  areBt  slruuiile  was  over,  and  night  and 
death  remain^  sole  masters  of  [he  field.  On 
thai  single  clearing  were  piled  nearly  a  thou- 
sand men,  covering  il  with  a  perfect  caipet 
of  corpses,  and  all  around  wbs  scattered  the 
wreck  of  the  fight.  Here  lay  a  tramided 
plume,  there  a  neglected  Bworilj  further  on  a 
rent  banner,  .while  (he  blue  (rocks  of  the 
American  iiulilin-inen  and  the  Muiel  nni- 
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forms  of  the  British  soldiers  were  mingled 
together  in  inextricable  confusion.  Arms 
raised  an  hour  before  in  hate  and  rage,  now 
lay  across  each  other  in  the  repose  of  death, 
and  over  the  still  scowling  brow  the  dews  of 


•i  •  '      - 


I     • 


•    »■ 


ng 
night  slowly  gathered."  •  •  »  » 
"  During  the  interval  between  the  19th  of 
September  and  the  7ih  of  October,  constant 
skirmishes  took  place  between  detached  par- 
ties, resulting  from  the  efforts  of  the  Ameri- 
cans to  prevent  the  enemy  from  foraging. 
Burgoyne,  though  taught  a  sad  lesson,  by 
the  battle  that  had  been  fought,  of  American 
valor  and  steadiness,  still  clung  to  his  first 
dream,  and  looked  long  and  wist  fully  for  aid 
from  New  York,  and  refused  to  retreat.  At 
length,  his  provisions  becoming  nearly  ex- 
hausted, he  resolved  to  make  another  dfespe- 
rate  effort  to  cut  his  way  through  the  Ameri- 
can lines,  and  push  on  to  Albany. 

SECOND  BATTLE  OF  BEMIS*S  HEIGHTS. 

"To  understand  the  general  i)lan  of  the 
battle-field,  imagine  the  American  camp 
pitched  on  a  branch  of  the  Hudson,  and  ex- 
tending back  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
shore.  Almost  directljr  in  front,  and  within 
cannon-shot,  is  the  British  camp,  similarly 
situated.  A  little  to  the  north  and  west  of 
the  British  encampment,  was  a  large  redoubt 
occupied  by  the  Hessians,  and  the  one  which 
Arnold  entered.  Between  the  two  armies 
were  two  creeks  running  nearly  parallel  to 
each  other,  along  which  the  American  pick- 
eta  were  stationed.  These  presented  serious 
obstacles  to  the  advance  of  an  army,  while 
towards  their  sources,  and  to  the  left  of 
Gates,  the  amroach  was  easier.  It  was  on 
this  account  Burgoyne  resolved  to  make  his 
attack  in  that  direction.  Accordingly,  on 
the  7lh  of  October,  moving  his  troops  in 
three  columns,  he  advanced  to  the  American 
left,  and  taking  up  his  position  in  an  open 
wheat  field,  displayed  his  line.  The  fierce 
and  rapid  roll  of  drums  in  the  American  ad- 
vance guard,  beating  to  arms,  announced 
their  approach,  and  Gates  immediately  sent 
out  Morgan  with  his  riflemen  to  open  the 
battle. 

Burgovne,  sustained  by  his  best  officers, 
occupied  a  rising  ground,  and  Morgan  took 
a  wide  circuit  to  fall  on  his  right,  while 
General  Poor  was  to  march  straight  up  the 
hill  against  the  left,  and  if  possible  separate 
it  from  the  main  army.  Burgoyne  had  with 
him  twenty  cannon  ;  and  with  these,  at  half- 
past  two  in  the  afternoon,  he  opened  on  the 
advancing  column  of  Poor.  But  this  gallant 
officer  led  his  brigade  steadily  forward  up 
the  hill;  a.nd  with  the  orders  not  to  fire  till 
the  summit  was  reached,  pressed  rapidly  on 
through  the  storm  of  grape-shot,  with  the 
same  coolness  he  enterea  the  deadly  volleys 
of  musketry,  then  as  he  gained  the  brow  of 
the  height,  opened  to  the  right  and  left,  and 
poured  m  a  close  and  rapid  ifire  with  terrible 
effect.  Moving  resolutely  fonvard  upon  the 
dense  masses  oFihe  grenadiers,theAmerican8 
mowed  them  down  with  volley  after  volley, 
and  stood  within  close  musket-shot  of  the 
artillery,  and  let  it  play  upon  their  ranks. 
But  nothing  could  long  withstand  those  mur- 
derous batteries,  and  the  Americans,  excited 
to  madness  by  the  galling,  devouring  tire, 
"^•th  terrific  shouts  up  to  the  very 
the  guns,  and  swept  them  like  a 


storm.  But  met  by  those  tw"i5i1»»^  gv^i- 
diers,  they  were  rolled  stenih'  back  to  u  -.: 
position.  Again  they  rallied  and  diaij-*: 
with  such  impetuo.'?ity,  thai  everyihici '«r.i 
down  in  their  passage :  but  ihat  saniff  si-  *  - . 
valor  reclaimed  the  victory, and  hurled  \Xi-  : 
back  to  their  first  position.  Oa  oae  ^ja 
they  rushed  five  successive  limes,  «nd  -^n  - 
tured  it  in  each  onset,  and  as  ofieo  »-.:- 
forced  to  relinguish  their  prize,  untU  ii 
length  they  earned  it  off  in  triuraph.  M  ^  : 
Ackland,  who  commanded  the  ere aacsfr-, 
held  them  to  the  shock  with  a  tirmneas  ui-- 
baffled  every  effort.  Galloping  fiercely  aj  =  i 
the  disordered  ranks,  he  rallied  tht-m  s^^- 
and  again  by  his  voice  and  example,  nn'  . 
last  he  himself  was  struck  to  ihf  groij?.(i  t 
a  ball,  when  they  broke  and  fled.  M*-rj;u., 
in  the  mean  time,  with  his  deadly  nS-  .j-  a 
had  Doured  down  with  resistless  strengu:  i 
the  left  wing,  carrying  cver>'diiag  tKt  - 
him.  Rallying  brayely  behind  a  lence,  .: 
shattered  troops  attempted  to  stay  hi5  r  • 
gress  ;  but  reinforcements  coming  up  nc  '- 
Dearborn,  and  rushing  witli  shouis  aiu3 '« 
headlong  fury  to  the  attack,  they  again  bn^*' 
and  fied. 

The  whole  English  line  now  besin  r^ 
shake,  and  Burgoyne  waa  just  fonujcj  . 
second  line  with  his  right  wing,  wbea  K' 
nold,  maddened  with  excitement,  and  s!j  , 
with  rage,  burst  in  a  headlong  falk»p  i>q  ' v 
field,  and  plunged  into  the  ihicke:icf^^ 
fight.    His  practised  eye  soon  saw  th*i  ».•*  -  - 
eral  Frazer  was  the  chief  suj^rtot  ^-i 
tumultuous  battle,  as  on  his  splendid  ..a' 
horse  he  moved  amid  the  chaos,  brm- ", 
order  out  of  confusion,  and  courage  oc   ' 
despondency,  wherever  he  passed.  Das-  i- 
up  to  Morgan,  he  told  him  not  to  let  hin  ^''- 
that  officer  long  in  the  saddle.   The  U  >  . 
selecting  a  few  of  his  best  marksmen;  ^>  - 
pointing  to  Frazer,  "  That  pallani  ottr:  d 
General  Frazer :  I  admire  him,  bat  ly^J'* 
cessary  he  should  die.   Do  your  doty.'   i  ' 
first  shot  cut  the  crupper  of  his  hors?/  ■ 
second  pierced  the  mane,  the  third  th?  - 
lant  rider  himself,  and  he  fell  back  mcr.-  t 
wounded.    Arnold  had  no  sooner  gin-o '   ' 
order  than  he  placed  himself  at  the  he^^  '  | 
three  regiments  of  Lamed's  bngadf. '*-• 
with  a  shout  those  who  heard  it  never  tor. 
to  their  latest  day,  led  them  nerceiy  ^ 
The  Hessian  troops  threw  themselves  l  .  ■ 
[With,  and  for  a  moment  broke  hu  cj-.  -' 
The  next  moment,  with  a  mere  nantn:  . 
men,  he  burst  like  a  falling  rock  inr>  - 
their  midst,  and  scattered  them  Iron  .^ 
path.    Nothing  could  exceed  the  terror  ^  - 
fury  of  his  charges  :  before  such  on^t?  -' 
firmest  troops  in  the  world  mast  si oX.  ' 
shook  terribly  the  whole  British  unj. '- ; 
Burgoyne,   now   thoroughly   alarowiJ,  j' 
forth  a  desi>erate    effort   to  roaioum   ^ 
ground.    But  in  vain  did  he  expose  hif"-^ 
to  the  hottest  of  the  fire  to anunatc tii-i- 
—in  vain  did  his  bravest  officers  a^"  »f;_ 
again  lead  his  devoted  troops  to  the  lO^^ 
nothing  could  stop  that  astonishing  W'^r 
Their  rapid   tread   shook  l*«  .^^'?7;:   , 
dreadful  volleys  swept  away  *«  ^i^  ; 
every  formation,  as  pressing  hard  oner  i^  - 
intrepid  leader,  they  closed  steadily  oj  \ 
shrinking  fine.  No  charge  ^f^V^^^^l^Z 
break  their  firm  array,  no  bla»  «J" ';  , 
and  deadly  batteries  check  »t«|rW«t 
■iasm,  as  moring  amid  the  wxaA  ctfwt  • 
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of  wntfa  elmer  tlwball.u  itiinokedpMt,lbrnrn»iibiin.' 

Those  (hattf  red  The  sdd  hid  now  gone  doWD,  and  iwjLjght' 

t  B»  if  ahoul  lo  drew  ju  tnantle  over  ihe  Boene.     The  Ame- 

i  swung  und  rent  rican  officers  discovering  at  Icneth  That  it 

rfo  Iheir  camp,  waa  a  funeral  proceMJon,  ceased  playing  up- 

Tea  Broeli  I'ol-  on  it,  and  in  BTmpailiv  with  the  braie  who 

:  widi  the  eame  had  rallen,  fired  uiiDUle  gaai  liil  die  solemn 

rmy  took   refuge  ceremony  was  over.    It  was  a  burial  worthy 

Nolbing  couTd  of  the  chieftain  who  had  thus  fallen  on  his 

I  Americgna,  aa  laet  baltle-Rdd.     Amid  the  ibunder  of  arlil- 


ard  above  Ihe  din  lery,  he  was  bome  from  the  disastrc 

*»rd  and  stormed  — Itio  enemy's  guns  pealed  oier  his  grave, 

id  iheir  intrench-  and  when  the  mule  proceseion  tutnedaway 

iheir  heavy  guns,  in  the  gathering  chadea  of  evening,  then 

n>wi  along  the  cannon  gave  his  laat  salute,  and  the  anllea 

It  with  the  energy  ecbn^  aa  it  rolled  over  the  hilla,  waa  his  only 

a  the   uncovered  reonitin. 

Americans    Ibcy  Suigoyne,  now  convinced  that  he  could 

a,    and   hailed    a  not  cut  his  way  through  the  American  army, 

smail-anns,  while  took  the  only  alternative  left  him,  and  began 

almogidiere  dark-  hia   retreat,  hoping  to  retrace  hia  steps  to 

te,  added  unfold  lake  George,  and  from  thence  to  Canada- 

f  were  no  looger  This  he  should   have  done  sooner — now  it 

or  life,  and  there-  was  too  latr — for  the  American  army,  ez- 

merKies  lo  check  lending  itself  on  erery  side,  baffled  all  hii 

But  neither  for-  eflbrts.  and  soon  well-ni^  completed  a  cir- 

ilh  the   abatis  in  cle  about  him.     In  every  direciion  the  roar 

I  batteries  eiplod-  of  cannon  told  thai  ihe  avenues  of  aafety 

:lo9e  and  deairuc-  were  cm  off.    Even  the  laat  desperate  effort, 

^ould  Elay  the  ex-  to  abandon  all  his  artillery  and  baggage,  and 

e  tremendous  fire,  by  a  rapid  ntght  march  reach  Lake  George, 

Seld,  now  covered  was  seen  to  be  useless.     Still  Uurgoyne  hn- 

nid  whicb  inces-  gered — hia  proud   heart   refused  to  yield  to 

d  one  continuous  the    stem    neceKsity    which     bound     him. 

■barged  up  to  the  What!  that  splendid  aimy,  on  whose  snc- 

The  camp  itself  cess  he  had  staked  hia  reputation,  to  be  aur- 

entire  exlonl,and  rendered,  and  all  hia  bright  visions  sink  at 

blast ;  while  At-  once  I    The  thought  wae  too  bitter,  and  he 

,  which  baffled  all  still  claQg  '0  hope,  and  dreamed  of  escaping 

iround  him  a  few  by  some  accident  from  the  perils  thai  only 

;  a  short  circnit,  thickened  as  he  advanced.     For  aii  days 

I?  iiuo  the  aally-  he  turned  and  jumed,  like  a  scorpion  girt 

lourmore  of  day-  with  fire,  as  every  moment  the  devouring 

I  have  been  swept  element  rages  nearer — his  cimp  waa  uncov- 

one  hour  more  of  ered,  and  cannon    balls    were    conlinuatly 

:d.  and  that  dark-  falling  into  it,  while  from  every  height  tho 

d  with  the  fiying  artillet?  pUyeil  upon  him,  and  the   aharp 

ended  the  day,  crack  of  the  rifle  was  heard  along  his  line*. 

•          •  lie  could  not  enter  a  house  without  its  be- 

doned  their  camp  coming  in  a  motnent  a  tatget  for  Ihe  bal- 

posl  on  the  bills,  leries.     Through  the  hall  of  council,  and 

American  troops  thtonghthe  apanment  in  which  they  sat  at 

I  Sying  and  drums  their  scanty  dinner,  the  cannon  balls  would 

went  up  from  the  crash,  and  it  waa  a  constant  and  steadily 

During  the  day  increasing  storm  of  iron  around   him.    At 

was  kept  up.  and  length  all  hope  was  abandoned,  and  a  codd- 

)Bck  to  the  camp  cil  of  war  waa  called  to  deliberate  on  At 

naketcy,  as  small  terms  of  capitulation.    Their  consultations 

my  came  in  colli-  were  interrupted  by  the  whisding  of  butleM 

lied  early  in  the  and  roar  of  artillery^  and  the  veir  tent  in 

id  reqoeBted  to  he  which  they  sal  was  pierced  by  the  Americn 

ef  redoubt,    Tha  maiksmen.     Pride  and  ambition  at  length 

nd  at  six  o'clock  yielded  to  inevitable  fate,  and  that  scdendld 

up  the  hill  to  the  army,  the  relics  Df  ten  thousand  men,  laid 

■ral  Winslow  ob-  down   ita  arms.     Forty-two   brass  cannon, 

it!  object  or  cbs-  five   thonaand  stand   of  arms,  and   all  the 

snaonaded ;  and  camp  equipage,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 

;  chieftain  in  his  Americana. 

pt  booming  at  in-  "Gates   received    the    vanqoished    com- 

r,  and  the  heavy  mander  with  courtesy,  dressed   in  a  plain 

r  midst.  Through-  blue  frock,  while  the  soldiers,  on  marching 

rice,  the  voice  of  out  lo  pile  their  arms,  found  not  an  Amen- 

anon  ioterrupted  can  in  the  field.    The  brave  fellows  w*r« 

Inoder,  and  hia  epvred  the  mottificalion  of  ironnding  their 

Iwithduit,  which  arms  in  the  preaetice  of  their  enemies." 
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Most  awmedly  the  bfilliant  triumph  at  call  npoo  omr  neighbors  to  do  the  same. 

Saratoga  eoold  not  be'  more  vividly  and  Bat  it  sboald  be  with  a  solemii  thankfal- 

clearly  told.    From  the  author's  notice  of  ness,  that  we  remember  the  wear  of  life 

the  scenes  and  characters  which  make  with  which  its  foundations  were  laid,  the 

up  his  second  volume,  we  have  no  doubt  blood  with  which  its  stones  were  ce- 

that  it  will  be  even  more  interesting  than  mented,  and  the  skill  and  toil  and  labor 

the  present.     And  we  will  add,  that  we  of   scheming,  with    which  its   arches 

hope  the  American  public,  who  read  Mr.  and  pillars  were  raised,  and  the  abiding 

Headley's  writings  with  so  great  avidity,  roof  stretched  over  the  fair  edifice.    To 

will  not  fail  to  thank  him  for  turning  his  him  who  best  succeeds  in  making  these 

fine  powers  to  the  scenes  of  his  native  labors  appreciated,  much  is  due.    The 

land.    Our  liberty  and  national  prosperi-  instructed  imagination  is  the  great  pre- 

ty  are  a  very  great  inheritance,  wnich  server  of  historic  events ;  and  Mr.  Head- 

we  ought  not  to  delight  ourselves  with  en-  ley,  in  appealing  so  powerfullv  and  truth- 

joyinff  while  we  for^t  its  cost.  It  should  fiuly  to  this  chief  faculty  of  the  mind,  for 

dbubUess  be  gratifymg  to  live  in  an  ex-  the  scenes  of  our  Revolution,  has  ren- 

cellent  house.    It  is  even  proper  to  ad-  dered  to  American  History  a  most  im- 

mire  it  ourselves — ^perhaps  not  entirely  portant  service, 
ridiculous— though   hurdly  as   safe — to 


CHARACTERISTICS    OF    SHELLEY. 

Th£  degree  of   reputation  to  which  amiable,  and  heroic  character;  ardent  in 

Shelley's  poetical  works  have  attained,  the  pursuit  of  ideal  perfection,  reckless 

is  such  as  at  once  compels  us  soberly  to  of  the  precepts  of  custom,  and  hostile 

consider  their  merits,  and  relieves  us  from  to  an  order  of  things  necessarily  imper- 

the  less  responsible  task  of  echoing  the  feet ;  but  always  excellent  and  sincere  ia 

notes  of  an  established  fame.    However  his  intentions  for  himself  and  for  the 

great  in  reality  this  poet  may  be,  many .  world.    This  judgment  commends  him  to 

years  must  yet  pass  before  he  can  be- 1  our  charity,  sorely — since  he  has  gone  to 

come  a  subject  oi  reverential  criticism  ;J  his  last  sleep — and  it  hides  a  *'  multitude 

before  he  can  take  rank,  if  it  be  his  des-  of  sins." 

tiny  to  do  so,  with  those  great  immortals       The  fiery  youth  had,  he  confesses,  **  a 

whose  claims  it  is  impiety  to  question,  passion  for  reforming  the  world."     In 

The  voice  of  general  reputation  has  only  this  by  no  means  orirmal  character,  as  be 

presented  the  world  with  the  name  of  professes  to  aim  solely  at  the  public  good,! 

another  candidate  for  this  high  honor,  so  he  must,  at  all  times,  submit  to  m  e»- 1 

whom  the  ages  must  accept  or  refuse.  timated  according  to  the  public  wisdom.  \ 

It   was   at   the    memorable    period,  (n  bis  practical  tendencies,  Shelley  waal ' 

when  all  Europe  resounded  witn   the  merely  an  agitator,  without  aim  and  with- 

crash  of  the  fallen  Bastile,  that  our  po-  out  wisdom.    Certain  words  rankled  in 

et  first  breathed  the  air  of   mortality,  his  mind,  and  kept  him  in  a  peipetaal 

The  same  lofty  and  enthusiastic  hope,  restless  fever;  but  to  attach  a  mcmning 

the  same  restless  excitement,  which  were  to  these  words,  or  an  objeet  to  the  iro- 

everywhere  kindling  with  the  events  of  pulses  they  excited,  never  came  at  all 

those  remarkable  days,  characterized  the  within  the  scope  of  his  intent    There  is 

youth  and  the  man.    He  lived,  labored,  much   reason  to  suppose  that  the  old 

and  died,  as  if  a  nursling  of  that  turbu-  law  of  obedience  to  father  and  mother, 

lent  spirit  which  then  spruno:  forth  armed  during  the  years  of  minority,  is  still  a 

from  the  fevered  brain  of  France.    The  very  valuable  regulatioD.    But  even  if  it 

whole  course  of  his  existence  was  tu-  happened  that  the  jouth  of  nineteen  was 

moltuous  with  rebellion,  and  dark  with  really  endowed  with  wisdom  so  superior 

discontent ;  and  bis  melancholy  end  seems  — with  so  clear  a  vision  of  justice  and  ci 

but  an  index  of  the  entire  history.    Shel-  truth — why  did  he  take  such  pains  to 

ley's  friends  concede  him  a  generous,  render  it  of  no  effect  ?    Grant  that  the 
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id  each  otber  I  leave  no  mark.  He  would  not  inffer  an 
know,  to  whom  ininiHion  of  Ihe  actaal  upon  his  dream 
ooks  like  a  sign  territoiy.  He  Beemi  not  to  liBTe  reflect- 
ipaatsneoDS  pro-  ed  that  the  saSering,  and  the  Rorrow, 
tneu  of  hamanitf  which,  in  one  form  or  another,  hare  be- 
IS,  il  looks  like  fallen  every  tralj  great  poet,  were  only 
ihelle;  could  not  the  apiritual  gravitr  that  kepi  theni  in  a 
aging  againat  the  juat  relation  to  tbe  world.  Had  they 
be  ia  twice  tnar-  ranged  unchecked  through  the  heareua, 
m  vegetable  diet  repoaing  on  no  spot  beneaib  the  clonda, 
vered  to  have  bad  likefootleaa  birds  of  paiadiae,  their  aonga 
r  ezcitanta.  In-  might  have  carried  an  aerial  wildness, 
e  vaataeas  of  the  but  no  force  or  feeling  of  a  real  lite, 
ption  atid  the  ex-  Pethape  no  one  can  perfectly  enjo^ 
of  universal  be-  thia  poet  who  baa  not  aome  portion  of  faia 
fice,  aeldom  alay  aickly  delicateneaa.  Poetry  which  ap- 
on  themaelvea<  peals  to  temperament,  and  ia  admired 
committed  for  a  aolely  by  reason  of  that  qualily,  is,  per- 
haps, not  genuine,  ft  leaTea  out  the 
mer"  have  fewl  main  clrcumstaiice,  and  founds  itself 
The  poet  retiras'  on  some  one  phase  <^  human  life.  But 
the  world  as  a  the  aphere  of  Ihe  true  poet  is  among  the 
im,  and  a  certain  common  elementa  of  humanity.  Sbel- 
cnslom,  mual  in-  ley's  poetry —from  those  elementa — is  too 
genuine  poet,  like  Ihe  drama  of  Hamlet,  with  the  char- 
rbo  ahall  be  able  acter  of  Hamlet  omitted, 
ihe  forms  of  the  It  is  impossible  for  a  man  who  finds 
thembnt  to  show  among  his  fellows  onlv  the  duplnr  and 
rfect  law— a  peo-  the  duped,  and  eTerytbin|;  around  bim 
legenerate — their  bad,  to  sink  his  personality  in  boman 
decay  begin.  It  ajimpalhy  ;  he  becomes,  by  necessity,  a 
ro*iuce,  to  dwell  desperate  egoiiat.  Shelley  would,  per- 
is, of  which  all  hapa,  have  loved  his  neighbors  well 
pies ;  to  paint  an  enough,  could  be  have  made  them  what 
le  contemplation  he  desired  tbey  should  be.  Hia  chief 
lewer  life,  and  a  poems  are  founded  on  his  own  peraanal 
all  that  man  ere-  experience.  The  hero  and  heroine  of  his 
Shelley  confined  lonnst  work,  (originally  entitled  "  I^on 
pbere,  he  mit;ht  antTCythns,")  are  recognized  from  first 
oself  and  for  hn-  to  last—and  they  are  represented,  it 
would  seem,  with  a  liteial  fidelity  even 
I  a  perfect  master  superior  to  that  which  diatingnisbea  thel 
ver,  ia  apparent.  Harold  of  Lord  Byron.  The  subject  ia 
matnritv  and  ez>  none  other  than  the  celebration  of  rebel-j 
ne  for  bim,  it  is  lion  against  all  wholesome  restraint  froml 
ire.  He  must  re-  without,  and  of  the  most  perfect  submis-1 
the  broken  shaft  sion  to  Ihe  tyranny  of  every  passionate 
nmn,  for  whose  and  hostile  impulse  within. 
,e  necessary  eon-  The  scene  of  Ibis  poem  (as  usual) 
beyond  the  point  changes  from  Fairy  Land  to  the  clouds, 
cnlptor  cares  not  from  the  clouds  to  the  sea,  and  from  the 
1.  sea  to  unimaginable  depths  in  the  bea- 
havs  held  in  so-  Tens.  His  muse  never  treads  the  earth, 
ings  in  the  uni-  except  on  her  favorite  stilla,  ^otiam  and 
cold  addition  of  agitation.  On  thewbole,  however,  after 
could  precipitate  much  jiatient  effort,  the  reader  may  find 
id  regalar  torma.  not  a  lillle  to  admire ;  and,  had  the  first 
float  always  on  and  twelfth  cantos  been  mach  nearer  to- 
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gether,  and  united  with  a  better  grace,  io  ;  but  the  reader  is  always  oonsciona  of 

the  work  might  be  accounted  a  noble  some  primary  defect,  that  vitiales  the 

production.  whole  writing.     Shelley  nerer  enters  in* 

It  is  for  the  **  Cenci*'  that  the  admirers  of  to  the  sober  $adnesi  of  human  life — into 

Shelley  usually  claim  the  greatest  merit  the  reality  of  all  that  real  persons  do  and 

Here,  if  anywhere,  egotism  will  certainly  feel.    He  lacks  that  practical  faith  which 

besouffht  in  vain,  as  totally  incompatible  gives  a  solid  consistence  to  the  dramas 

with  the  drama  and  unpardonable  there-  of  Shakspeare,  and  the  want  of  which 

in.    This  work  is  indeed  unusually  free  leaves  all  poetry  barren  and  aimless, 

from  his  worst  peculiarities ;   vet   we  Most  of^  his  figures  are  so  very  subtle 

might  have  predicted  for  the  author  that  as  to  appear  at  the  first  view  unintelli- 

he  could  not  write  it  without  seeking  an  gible;    and  though  their  fine  meaning 

opportunity    of    venting   his    sp^en,  may  come  in  time  to  be  recognized,  it  ia 

through   the  mouth   of  Count   Cenci.  vexatious  to  be  delayed  so  long  in  the 

Where  this  can  be  successfully  accoro-  midst  of  an  exciting  action.    Everything 

plished,  the  interest  never  flags,  and  the  is  overdone.    We  sicken  on  a  profusion 

poet  sometimes    becomes  scarcely  less  of  sweets.    We  are  wearied  and  bewil- 

than  great    That  this  tragedy,  however,  dered  with  dancing  up  and  down,  when 

is  destined  to  a  high  rank  in  its  kind,  we  should  ts^e  every  step  right  onward, 

may  be  very  safely  disputed.    The  final  A  metaphor  or  simile  is  only Tegitimalelj 

impression  seems  to  us  unalleviated  hor-  employed  to  make  our  course  at  once 

ror,  and  not  the  subdued  sorrow  of  genu-  more  rapid  and  more  delightful.  But  with 

ine  tragedy.  Shelley  we  tarry  by  the  way,  playing  with 

"  Prometheus  Unbound  **  deserves  a  flowers  and  butterflies,  and  forgetting  our 

higher  praise ;  yet  it  needs  a  mind  of  a  errands,  until  night ; — when,  on  a  sud- 

peculiar  and  not  a  frequent  order  to  enter  den,  he  disappears,  and  leaves  us  to  be 

into  its  spirit  as  a  whole ;   and  here,  whipped  home  by  mother  Nature, 

again,  the  author's  self  appears  altogether  He  is  properly  chargeable  with  maa* 

too  plainly.    Few  will  be  persuad^  that  nerism.     There  is  the  same  confused 

the   conversations    of   his  voices  and  dreaminess,  the  same  rebellious  disoon- 

eehoes;of  his  spirits  and  phantasms;  his  tent,  the  same  presumptuous  self*confi- 

fauns  and  furies,  are  not  often  considera-  dence,  throughout  every  page  he  baa 

bly  tedious.    Nevertheless,  a  profusion  written.    The  same  incidents,  too,  simi- 

01  intellectual  beauties  is  scattered  over  larly  served  up,  are  presented  again  and 

all,  and  the   character  of  Prometheua  again,  with  a  tiresome  pertinacity.    It  is 

sustains  itself  in  sullen  magnificence.  only  amooff  his  minor  poems  that  we  can 

''Adonais**  has  all  the  characteristic  sometimes  find  an  exception,  which  gives 

beauties  and  defects  of  this  author,  and  us  an  agreeable  relief, 

the  former  in  their  highest  perfection.  The  tinif^  of  Bynmism  is,  in  roanj 

Like  the  rest,  however,  it  is  deficient  in\  parts  of  his  later  works,  very  distinct; 

point ,' — runs  almost  endlessly  on — is  a  I  yet  Shelley  never  lost  his  favorite  de» 

splendid  rainbow,  whose  end  we  may '  lects.    He  never  unJeamed  his  nice,  els^ 

search  after  forever  without  finding  the  borate  system  of  embellishment    With 

promised  pot  of  gold.    His  blank  verse  him,  this  was  all  in  all.    With  the  best 

IS  best;  for  thyme  invariably  leads  him  poets  imagery  has  a  practical  purpose, 

into  wanderings  and  mazes,  from  which  kelps  on  the  business  in  hand,  is  a  god 

his  final  escape  becomes  a  miracle.  This  never  invoked  but  on  an  emergency  sui» 

is  especially  noticeable  in  the  arbitrary  ficiently  pressing.     TAetr  figures  are  liks 

forms  of  rhyme  and  yerse,  such  as  the  angels,  beautiful  indeed,  mit  appeariog^ 

Spenserian  stanza,  in  which  his  lon^t  soMly  to  minister — not  standing  in  clouds, 

work  is  written,  and  in  tlie  Term  Rtme,  to  be  gazed  at.     It  is  otherwise  with 

which  he  has  several  times  attempted.  Shelley.    His  angels  come  only  to  dis- 

If  we  must  admit,  with  some,  that  play  their  beauty;  but  they  have  no 

humor  is  essential  to  the  highest  genius,  work  appointed  them,  and  are  not  suf* 

Shelley's  claims  must  fall.    We  find  no  fared  to  come  below  the  ckrads. 

genuine  traces  of  this  gift  in  any  of  his  Neither  does  our  poet  treat  his  nnae 

verse  or  prose.    Sometimes  there  is  a  with  proper  courtesy.  He  does  not  awsit 

near  approach  to  the  bumoroos — an  ap-  her  favors  with  a  cahn  countenance,  and 

proach   and   nothing  more.     He   can  receive  them  with  polite  soberness ; — he 

adopt  an  easy,  chei^nl  style,  and  fre*  blusters,  and  he  swears.    He  expects  % 

qneatly  sustains  himself  gracefully  there-  dash  of  immortality  in  every  line,  and 
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er  ver;  prcWDce.  iU  end  ia  dways  be;|roikd.     No  man  on 

MT«  any  fesluies  beeateenied  a  genuine  poet  or  scbolar, 

walk,  wbeo  he  unlil  he  can  tee  hia  ideal  ihrovgk  tht 
aOual  ioorld — unlil  he  ceasea  to  B«ek  it 

r  dw«II«  with  Ki-  madly  and  vainly  in  anolbei  and  oppo< 

I  nature,  the  most  »ite  direction.      [I  is  then  ibe  instinctive 

e r the  least  end ur-  yearnint;    for  repose  is   lirst    tatisdnl. 

I  only  when  roll-  Then,  for  the  £rst  time,  the  man  of  far 

and  the  fiercest  sight  is  no  longer  a  sceptic.    1'he  chaos 

lubhle,  and  van-  of  hisspirit  is  charmed  into  creation ;  an 

jid  silent  moun-  emotiou  of  tranquillity  passes  "along 

IS  is  usually  col-  the  face  d{  the  great  deep ;"  and  HooiIb  of 

he  way  ot  true  light  fall  from  stats  tbai  "sing  together 

y  sometimes  lead  for  joy." 
scepticism — but 


HE    WESTEHN    BOUNDARY    OF    LOUISIANA. 

I  MDl  US  bysSoutheni  gsDlIamiD.  As  it  Menu  lo  us  to  set  down 
"especl  to  ihe  question  of  Texan  boundaries,  and  the  ctoim  of  the 
Inny  orOccupBtioli,"on  ihe  8th  and  9th  May,  were  on  American 
t.   It  xriB  need  to  be  read  vilh  a  glance  at  the  Diap  of  tbose  re* 

.lly  admitted  as  order  of  thiogs,  acknowledged  the  jaris- 

lions,  the  people  diction  that  Mexico  exercised  over  ibem, 

le  rivers  Sabine  and  rtsisted  the  pretensions  and  revolu- 

uting  an  integral  lion  of  Teias  by  a  force  which  the  T«x- 

exico,  Bcquind  a  ans  could  not  overcome.    Heoce,  the  im- 

i,wilh  Bti  exein-  muniliesincidentto  revolutions  conferred 

in  over  that  ter-  no  rieht  over  that  territory  to  the  repub- 
lic of  Texas. 

>blished   for   the  Now,  if  a  mere  assertion  of  the  Tex- 

h  tbe  supposed  ans,  that  the  Rio  Grande  thotiid  be  their 

in  the  opinion  of  western  boundary,  did  in  fatt  and  right 

abverted  by  the  make  it  so,  then  themereaasertioDof  Ihe 

ites,  or  by  those  Mexicans,  that  the  Sabine  continued  la 

)rity  over  them,  be  their  eastern  boundary,  would  in/att 

s  were  in  the  ac-  confer  Ihe  same  rigfU. 

rrilory,  and  hav-  By  the  resolution  for  annexation,  the 

resist  an  infrac-  United  States  acquired  jurisdiction  over 

's,  they  asserted  the  territory  "  properly  included  within, 

liction   over  tbe  and  rightfully  belonging  to,  tbe  republic 

B  pretensions  of  ofTeiaa."    The  words  used  cannot  h« 

to  maintain  iha  so  analyzed  or  sjrnlhetized  as  to  force 

riexico  could  not  within  their  meaning  one  inch  of  territo- 

all  the  immoni*  ly  over  which  tbe  jurisdiction  of  Texas 

»is,  the  country  had  not  \afaci  extended ;  and  when  the 
United  Slates  undertook  lo  extend  the 

!  to  the  territory  jurisdiction  they  acquired  from  Texas, 

rers  Nueces  and  the  act  assumed  all  the  features  of  a  new 

he  people  resid-  conquest,  unauthorized  by  anything  ei- 

will  stand  thus :  tfaer  expressed  or  implied  in  the  resolu- 

l  in  this  territory  tion  of  annexation. 

•siofl  of  th«  do-  But  it  is  said  Louisiana  onc«  extended 

bmit  to  the  new  to  the  "lower  Rio  del  Norte,"  and  ihkt 
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the  repablie  of  Texas  had  a  right  to  con-  del  Norte,  to  diride  equally  between 

aider  as  being  within  her  sovereirn  jnris-  these  settlements  the  nnoccupied  space, 

diction  all  the  territory  which  belonged  In  undertaking  to  define  what  would 

to  Louisiana,  under  the  maxim :    Ubi  be  a  just  line  of  demarcation  between 

major  pars  est,ibi  est  totum;  where  the  these  provinces,  T  shall  be  controlled 

greater  part  is,  there  is  the  whole.  entirely  by  the  "  pretensions**  of  France, 

In  considering  the  pretensions  urged  applied  to  the  rule  and  principles  ob- 

for  Texas  on  such  a  hypothesis,  I  will  served  by  European  nations — **  an  equal 

leave  out  of  view  the  treaty  of  1819,  as  division  of  the  unoccupied  space.** 

being  void  ab  initio,  and  will  assume  Let  us  look  at  what  were  the  **  preten- 

the  western  boundary  of  Louisiana,  as  sions  **  of  France,  when  she  permitted  a 

it  was  acquired  from  France,  as  being  formal  possession  of  Louisiana  to  be 

an  open  question ;  and  admit  that  the  taken,  and  what  was  then  deemed  the 

inhabitants    who   resided  in  Texas  in  western  boundary. 

1803,  and  all  who  went  there  subse-  On  the  14th  September,  1712,  the  King 

quent  to  that  time,  continue  at  all  times  confirmed  on  Crozat,  a  grant  to  colonize 

to  owe  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  Louisiana,  for  the  purpose,  among  other 

and  the  possession  of  the  territory  was  things, "  to  preserve  the  possession  we  ** 

held  for  and  on  her  account ;  and  by  vir-  (France)  ^  had  taken,  in  the  year  1683,  of 

tue  of  the  treaty  of  1803,  and  the  right  all  the  lands,  coasts,  and  ismnds,  which 

therein  guarantied  to  become  citizens  of  are  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  between  Caio- 

the  United  States,  they  are  now  incorpo-  lina  on  the  east,  and  Old  and  New  Mexico 

rated  in  the  Union — and  will  proceed  to  on  the  west.** 

examine  the  claims  of  the  United  States  At  this  period,  the  provinces  of  Old 

aud  Texas  as  to  the  Rio  del  Norte  bein^  and  New  Mexico  extended   from   the 

the  western  boundary  of  Louisiana,  as  it  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  Atlantic,  to  the 

was  acquired  from  France.  Pacific  Ocean,  and  St.  Antonio  de  Bexar 

It  is  conceded  as  a  principle  incident  in  Old,  and  Santa  Fe  in  New  Mexico, 

to,  and  in  fact  to  be  the  essence  of  all  both  lying  west  and  north  of  Panuco, 

titlesacquiredby  Europeans  on  this  con-  had  been  settled    by  Spain;  the  first 

tinent,  that  they  result  from  priority  of  two  years,  and  the  second  one  hundred 

discovery  and  settlements  combined ;  in-  years,  before  La  Salle  visited  Louisiana, 

dicating  an  intention  of  occupying  the  The  most  extravagant  ''pretensions" 

domain  subject  to  an  *<  observed  ruk^**  of  France  could  only  have  been  to  unite 

that  when  there  are  different  contiguous  Louisiana  with  her  possessions  of  New 

settlements  made  by  the  several  nations,  France,  now  the  Canadas;  and  by  virtue 

**  the  unoccupied  space  betweenthem  should  of  her  prior  discovery  and  settlement — 

be  equally  dwidea.**  Old  and  New  Mexico  limiting  her  '*  pre- 

lliese  principles  are  recognized  and  tensions"  on  the  west,  and  Carolina  on 

aflirraed  as  a  just  rule  of  division,  by  all  the  east — to  stretch  her  claim  to  the 

who  assert  that  the  western  limits  of  Ultima  Jhule, 

Louisiana  extended  to  the  Rio  del  Norte,  Can  anything  more  be  asked  for 
on  this  the  claim  rests,  together  with  the  France  than  what  has  been  here  con- 
declaration  of  I  Aussatte  to  Gov.  Claiborne  ceded  ? 

and  Gen.  Wilkinson,  that  the  **  preten-  France,  with  her  western  settlement  at 
sions  of  France  went  as  far  west  as  the  St  Bernard's  Bay — Spain,  with  her  set- 
Rio  del  Norte.**  **  But,"  says  Wilkinson,  tlement  of  Panuco,  St.  Antonio  de  Btxmi 
**  we  were  not  informed  that  a  line  of  in  Old,  and  Santa  Fe  in  New  Mexico, 
demarcation  had  ever  been  traced  to  par-  and  taking  the  Rio  del  Norte  as  *'  mid- 
tition  these  provinces.**  As  the  basis  of  way  "  of  the  unoccupied  space,  how 
this  right,  St  Bernard's  Bay  is  claimed  as  would  an  impartial  judge,  controUed  by 
the  western  settlement  made  by  France  the  *<  pretensums  **  of  France,  oider  a  line 
in  the  year  1685,  at  which  time  it  is  ad-  of  demarcation  to  be  traced  ?  He  would 
mitted  the  eastern  settlement  in  Mexico,  say — *'  the  line  must  be  traced  due  north, 
was  Panuco,  near  Tampico,  and  the  if  such  a  line  will  leave  on  the  east,  all 
**  midway,"  between  these  two  settle-  settlements  of  France,  and  on  the  west, 
nents,  would  be  the  Rio  del  Norte.  Tliis,  all  those  of  Spain,  if  such  a  line  inter- 
in  point  of  fact,  is  admitted,  and  the  only  feres  with  settlements  of  either,  then, 
question  ibr  solution  is,  what  coukss  both  Spain  and  France  most  be  heard  as 
•bould  a  line  be  traced  from  the  Rio  to  their  respective  pretenstoos,  and  the 


at  be  a  coDven* 

b,  and  it  vould 
roach  on  ibe  Mi- 
ce at  Spain,  at 
tbe  poinl  of  be- 
mlh  of  ihe  Rio 

n  mind,  nhetbet 
icb  a  line,  doei 

noed  in  the  grant 
I^UBsaltej  or  to 

nay  other  time, 
eslion  in  the  af- 
lineasherwesi- 
arigbi  to  extend 
1  territory  whicb 
,  and  transferred 
e  treaty  of  1803. 
f  Texas,  Mexico 
id  Biarting  al  the 

en  you  have  fin- 
iwiog  inierroga- 


lal.  On  theSIfa  and9thorMa7,:S4fl, 
waa  Ibe  "  United  Slates  Ann^  of  Occn- 
paticn  "  on  the  east  or  weat  aide  of  that 

Sd.  Would  yoQ,  aa  an  American  cili- 
zen,  consent  to  deetioy  (he  line  of  limilB 
belneen  the  United  Stales  and  Mexico, 
fixed  on  by  the  treaty  of  lB19.and  estab* 
ligb  such  a  line  as  you  have  juat  decided 
abould  have  been  traced  aa  between 
France  and  Mexico .' 

ir,  on  an  examination  of  tbe  premiaeai 
you  cannot  answer  my  inlerrogatoriea  to 
your  entire  satiaraciion,  and  jou  abould 
come  to  tbe  conctnaion  that  the  '<  pre- 
tended" boundary  of  Lau«aatle,  and  tbe 
one  indicated  in  ihe  grant  to  Crozat,  aa 
having  Old  and  New  Mexico  on  Ihe  weat, 
was  not  a  line  to  be  traced  north  and 
Boulb,  and  the  Rio  del  Norle  was  not  the 
proper  poinl  of  beginning  ;  then  make 
your  atarting  poinl  where  you  pleaae, 
tun  a  atraigbt  line  any  course  yoti  please, 
leaving  St.  Antonio  de  Bexar  and  Santa 
Fe  to  ibe  west,  and  then  answer  my 
questiona.  J.  M.  ELAM. 

Baton  Stmge,  La. 
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I.  Poetry  ttnd 
nihe  German  of 
■rnr.Intwapula. 

brary  of   Choice 
1S46. 

d  the  Voltaire  of 
iih  iheae  (nmous 
the  comparison, 
iatj  of  scientific 
le  u  far  exceeded 
of  aenlimeat  and 
fell  behind  bim. 
gbl  and  biilliant 
led  on  topics  of 

be  paaiion  of  the 
in  the  German, 
t  u  be  did  of  po- 
ind father  of  Re- 


approver  of  dei- 
lew  aupeiBlitiona, 
ilbentab;  the  ex- 


emplar of  a  court-bred  inaolence  adTancing 
itaelf  even  sgainit  the  Divine  Idea,  and 
ptofesaing  even  in  yonth  to  ■'  do  without 
God."    Why  ahoold  we  compare  them } 

Voltaire  made  war  ajainat  what  he  ima- 
gined to  be  Chriatiamty,  but  which  waa 
only  tbe  dismal  caricature  of  it  given  by 
tbe  Roman  Church;  hot  hii  nature  waa 
full  of  reverence,  and  he  needed  only  lo 
have  been  tbe  companion  ot  Erasmus,  (if 
aucb  conjectures  are  of  any  worth,)  lo  have 
t>een  counted  among  (he  great  Refurmera. 
Hia  inordinate  vanily  led  him  further  with, 
in  the  limits  of  unbelief  than  his  real  in- 
elinH(iotia  would  have  nrged :  his  day  was 
l>Bd,  hia  position  bad,  hia  company  worse; 
tbe  applause  of  Ihe  world  roUowed  conatant- 
ly  tbe  worser  mooda  of  hia  in(ellect.  How 
could  be,  with  vanity  for  a  rounsellor,  be- 
come other  than  he  vraa  > 

(joethe,  on  the  contrary,  making  open 
war  againit  no  religion,  treated  all  aa  sub- 
Jecta  and  topic*  of  art.  He  even,  by  hia 
ovrn  confeaaion,  conitnicted  a  new  bealben 
tbeiigony  for  hia  own  satitfaclion ;  a 
proof  of  acertain  audacity  of  mind,  mads 
poeaible  only  by  a  profound  abeence  of  Ibe 
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rcligioQf  sentiment    Edacmted  early  in  the  ensuing  month.    Oor  time  and  space 

Eiecy,  and  a  member  successively  of  a  permits  us,  at  present,  only  to  say,  that  a 
utheran  and  Moravian  church,  from  cursory  glance  at  its  contents  gives  every 
which  he  was  ejected  for  too  free  an  ex-  reason  to  expect  in  it  one  of  the  most  va- 
ercise  of  opinion,  the  religious  impression  luable  contributions  to  Revolutionary  bio- 
sunk  no  deeper  into  his  mind  than  to  the  graphy  yet  published.  Gen.  Reed^s  Cor- 
seat  of  poetry  and  art.  Religion  was  a  respondence  with  Lord  Dartmouth,  on  the 
luxury,  an  entertainment  to  him.  The  Excise  and  Stamp  Acts,  the  Post  Office 
scepticism  of  the  a^e,  and  especially  the  and  Boston  Port  Bill ;  the  letters  from  and 
then  current  heathenism  of  the  Illuminati,  to  Washington,  General  Lee,  and  othern^ 
seems  to  have  fixed  itself,  with  the  prefer-  open  new  light  on  the  struggle  for  Inde- 
ence  for  heathen  art  and  letters,  in  his  pendence,  and  will  be  perused  with  inter- 
mind.  B^  conversation  with  Jacobi,  and  est  by  every  one.  The  typography  and 
pbysiolo^cal  studies,  he  took  a  step  higher,  paper  are  excellent 

and  attained  to  Pantheism,  identifying  God  

with  life ;  out  of  which  flowed,  very  nato-  T%e  Treatment  of  huanitjf.    By  Jomr 

rally,  a  pride  which,  as  he  tells  us,  enabled  Gal.t«  M.D.,  Superintendent    of    the 

him  to  say,  **  that  a  man  must  be  indepen-  Eastern  Lunatic  Asylum  td  Virginia,  at 

dent  of  God  himself,"  or  to  that  effect ;  Williamsburg.     Harper  and    Brothers, 

which  was  natural,  for  as  there  is  in  man  a  New-York,  1840. 

something  ineffably  superior  to  the  very  ..  jbe  following  production,"  says  the 

God  of  Pantheism,  he  mi^ht  well  set  at  compiler,  owes  iU  origin  more  to  circum- 

defiance  the  subordinate  deity  of  his  mind's  stances  than  to  original  design.     While 

conception.                     .,i  ».        •      .  reading  works  on  Insanity,  in  order  tc) 

Our  pious  Emerson  will  have  it,  that  as  impress  the  treatment  on  my  mind,  and 

Jesus  would  absorb  all  the  world,  a  Tom  for  convenient    reference,    I  have    been 

Paine  is  useful  and  necessary  to  prevent  accustomed  to  transcribe,  as  succinctly  a> 

him.    But  in  this  German  Iheurgist  we  possible,  everything  relative  to  this  portion 

have  a  greater  than  poor  Tom,  and  a  more  of  the  subject"     Experience  discovered 

successful.    In  Goethe  we  have  the  first  the  advantages  of  such  a  plan;  in  fine,  the 

invention,  since  the  Sophists  of  Athens,  of  Doctor's  notes  accumuUted  to  that  degree 

a  philosophy  professing    to   erect  sheer  he  began  to  think  of  giving  others  the  ad- 

Pride  into  an  image  of  the  one  Supreme,  vantage  of  all  his  labour,  and  here  we  have 

Of  this,  m  Milton's  Satan,  there  is  a  splen-  it._a  volume  likely  to  be  of  great  service 

did  example,  with  poetical  jnrtice.  to  the  profession,  if  judiciously  used ;  but 

Of  this  particular  work  of  Goethe's,  we  if  employed  as  a  first  book  of  study,  or 

find  It,  in  the  translation,  overrun,  nay,  reference  book  for  practice,  quite  as  likely 

thoroughly  inspired,  with  a  kind  of  egot-  to  mislead  the  practitioner  as  to  guide  him 

ism  that  would  not,  perhaps,  have  grown  aright.   It  is  a  series  of  condensed  abstracts 

up  elsewhere  than  in  a  peUv   German  of  the  opinions  of  more  than  a  hundred 

principally;  an  egotism  founded  on  the  different  writers,  prints!  one  irier  another, 

weak  wonder  of  a  circle  of  weakling  echo-  without  commentary.    An  educated  phy- 

lars  and  aesthetics.    For  a  total  absence  of  ^^ian  will  find  it  a  treasury  of  hints, 

that  charming  element  of  autobiographies,  toward  the  construction  of  a  true  and  na- 

the  loss  of  self  in  age,  country,  and  pur-  tural  system  of  treatment ;  an  uneducated 

suits,  It  seems  to  be  without  its  equal   For  or  empirical  practitioner  will  see  nothing 

the  art  and  elepnce  displayed  in  it  vve  i^  it  but  a  heap  of  facts,  without  connec- 

confess  not  the  least  respect    The  world  tjon,  and  by  one  abstract  will  be  convinced 

does  not  need  to  be  informed  that  the  of  the  utility  of  one  system,  and  by  another 

author  was  the  most  skillful  writer  and  one  of  another 

of  the  most  powerful  men  of  his  time ;  On  the  vrhole,  the  book  is  a  great  addi- 

all  that  yields  no  comfort ;  the  question  is.  tion  to  a  medical  library,  if  it  were  onh 

what  mischief  IS  he  able  to  execute  with  for  a  guide  to  reading ;  for  this  latter  puf- 

aU  this  skill  ?  how  many  waters  can  he  po,e,  a  better  book  does  not  probably  exist 

make  turbid  ?  how  many  springs  of  conso-  Jn  its  department. 

laUon  can  he  diy  up  ?  In  fine,  we  as  much  Amongst  a  number  of  valuable  and  curi- 

admire  the  skUl  as  detest  the  spirit  of  this  ^^  extracts,  we  find  the  follovHng  from  a 

autobiography.  lotter  of  Sir  J.  Mackintosh  to  Robert  Hall . 

.    ^        """,  ^  ^  .on  occasion  of  the  insanity  of  the  latter. 

JjLfe  and   Correspondence  of  General  ,.  T«rv          w      u        u*  u-       i*.  * 

Joseph  Reed.  T Pennsylvania.     By  "  Whoever  hubroujrht  himself  to  con- 

WiiliAM    B    Reed,  E^.      PhUadel-  wder.*  disease  of  the  l>rain.  as  differinic 

rKjTo  vol-  flt^  only  in  degree  from  a  disease  of  the  lungs, 

phia.   2vols.8vo.  has  robbS  it  of  that  mysterious  horSr 

We  have  received,  at  a  very  late  hour,  which  forma  its  chief  malignity.    •    •    • 

the  sheets  of  the  first  volume  of  this  work.  You  do  this  by  feeling  the  superiority  of  » 

which  we  anderstand  will  appear  during  moral  nature  over  intellect  itselt  •    •    • 
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!  aliojjeiher  oui  of  jJace  in  ■  work 
I,  and  the  "  ' 


■  Umited  inrt       Bpirilof  ffisiheric  iUuBlralion,  rather  1  hi 


work 

'ed  in  B 


tmplation  of 
.    Butbythecon- 

futorninpiecei;  aiways  the  '  bfsl)   is    iniplicmy'"^!^*!!!": 

I  upable  to  resist  someliineB  the  vitws  of  leveral  are  repealed 

ol  tnorsl  reelings,  wiihoul  any  attempt  la  diacTiniiiiate  between 

d  by  the  pUinett  '^^"f.     By  way  of  competiaaiion  ihere  ii 

lust  act '  Inactive  """^^  supeinuoua  nDunBOing  upon  ordinaiy 

rous  condition  fnr  «pi  tile  Is,  and  conliaual  eulofiiums  upon  the 

roua  conQttiotl  lot  ^j^u,    „f.,h„  „^  i^^,  passage,  as  if  we  could 

I  renaibiUlj      Wa  no,  „^  Homer'a  bud,  wiiFout  Mr,  Fetton'B 

ir  Uve»  m  the  con-  lamp.    To  any  tnaa  who  hoB  the  nidimenls 

imaginary  perfec-  of  ordinary  taste  and  oereeptton,  Iheae  diiil- 

ulemplate  perfec-  tartti  outbreaks  of  admiialioD  are  displeai- 

I  our  natures,  but  ii^.i  to  a  boy  they  are  either  tiresome  ot 

ed  and  diHusIed  ""^y  ^mnoat,  for  there  la  no  more  fruitful 

irmrhH  tn Ti  "  sourcc  of  bad  iBSte,  than  an  early  habit  of 

iroacnes  to  it.  admliing  by  rule.  A  routh  can  find  oui 
Homer'a  beaultea  for  hinicelf,  as  soon  as  he 

Apocalyjuc.     By  is  ablr  to  consime  Ihe  poet— or  if  he  is  iioi, 

w  Yorli :  Harper  "  *'"  do  l"™  "o  B""^  'o  ■«"  him  ihal  such 
and  such  paaeages  art  beaaliful.  Still  »e 
are,  on  the  whole,  pleased  wiih  this  edition, 

.,  ,  =  1,,.  .v-.;.=j  »»  i'  8""  evidence  that  the  Boston  iditora 

lures  ha.  elicited  „„   «^^i„g  „j,  ^  i;,,,^  ,„  ,h^     ^^          ^ 

wnUng  than  the  scholarship,  and   beginning  lo  ditcard  ihe 

John,        Moat   of  aniediluviaa  models  of  commenlDlora.  they 

■ly  ftuiUess  as  the  have  so  long  followed.    That  -ve^y  inlerest- 

eatises  on  Astrolo'  ine  and  valuable  work,  Giote'a  Greece,  has 

far  as  they   may  b**!!  laid  under  contribution  for  the  preface, 

Bronco  for  the  in-     "^ ""■  ''  -""-"  "■ 

linity.  Some  of 
ve  bnt  ininistered 
bold  a  wrangling 
1.      If  they  were 

to  be  reasoned 
urelj  never  have 

■he  attempt  toei-  yj,  Oo/oriea;  Frmeh  TcaeUr ;  er,  a 

■%l "«  ?""!'."  B«e  mtthed  of  learning  In  read,  tmif. 

Thoanlhoroftho  and  ipiaJt  tlit  rrencli  iMnguagt.    By 

u  approached  the  p„f   Nobma).  Pmn«T.  A.M.     Hart- 

ient.earnmg.and  i^xA.  Robins  U.  Smith;  HuntinglOQ  & 

if   armiment.  bnt  Savage,  New  York.  1847. 

lir  •'  Dark  Reveal-  Tiits  volutne  comprises  315  pages,  lacge 

n,  regard  for  what     isma.  and  n .-?"«.-'-*. 

hin.     Wb  have  „ammar,  wh 

Blue  on  thisaub-  gy  jtep,  ihruugh  the  process  oi  vnuinuti- 

B   o|iimons  of  all  jngaentenres.  till  the  language  i»  suppowd 

It.     Aa^e,  there-  m  be  thoroughly  learned.     The  language 

the  autbiv  s  own  ■„  kindred  to  that  of  Ou-imdobv  and  Man- 

lorit  a*  Ihe  expo-  j^j^a,  bat,  in  the  author's  opinion,  much 

of  lo  many  pre-  ^o^e  perfect.  ■'  Hia  lessons  for  conversa- 
tion, he  says,  are  progrestive  and  syslen)- 

r        ....    J-  *''*■    They  commen.:e  with  ths  simplest 

from  tht  Utt  o/  elements  otlhe  language,  and  advance,  by 

**'"■ ,  ?,'     1    - '  ■"  *"J  proceM,  to  the  mora  difficult,  aim- 

Hor  of  Greek  in  ;„_  equally  at  a  knowledge  of  Iho  words  of 

NovT  and  revised  ,t,e  language  and  of  its  principles,  and  to 

les  Mnnroo  *  Co.  ,  familiarity  with  its  use  in  actual  conver- 
■alioD."    So  ^  as  we  have  been  able  to 

-J           _~™  :.  oiamine  it.  ha  haa  adhered  to  this  plan 

Of  Ontk  ■  he  dope  "O""-  "  ™  namet  of  things,  and  pro- 

■owhobasMndied  coeds  to  make  senteacas,  first  with  these 

eadenlo  atndyil.  tnd  ibe  utida — then,  by  adding,  ona  by 
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one,  the  adjective,  pronoan  and  Terb, 
till  he  has  gone  through  with  all  the 
forma  of  the  Utter,  ita  mooda  and  irrega* 
laritiea.  Simple  forma  of  the  verb,  ain^- 
lar  and  plnral,  are  given  in  Engliah  with 
the  correapondinji;  French,  and  theae  verba 
are  incoporated  into  the  exerciaea  which 
follow,  in  making  Engliah  into  French. 
He  sivea  the  idioma  of  the  langnase  aepa- 
rately,  with  exerciaea  on  each.  The  work 
contains  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  lea- 
aona,  and  we  notice,  from  valuable  exer- 
ciaea, adapted  specially  to  the  wants  of 
mercantile  houses  in  thiff  country,  who 
have  buaineaa  with  houaea  where  the 
French  language  ia  used.  The  author 
auppliea  what  he  conaidera  radical  defecta 
in  Ollendorf  and  MAifsacA ;  and  bis 
book  will,  we  doubt  not,  aid  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  aound  teaching. 

The  teacher*8  profession  should  be  re- 
garded as  one  no  less  entitled  to  the  rank 
of  a  acience  than  that  of  Medicine,  Law, 
or  Divinity.  The  intellectual  reaourcea 
and  discipline  which  it  demands  are  not 
leas.  To  the  firat  two  it  ia  auperior,  and 
nearly  allied  to,  and  acarcely  below,  the 
last,  in  ita  high  moral  relations.  To  their 
rank  it  ia  rapidly  advancing,  and  we  hail 
the  day  as  an  auapicioua  one  for  our  coun- 
try, when,  over  ita  entire  territory,  we 
shall  have  inatitutiona  as  securely  eatab- 
lished,  and  as  well  endowed,  for  this  as 
for  tboee  profeaaiona.  A  apirit  of  inquiry 
ia  abroad,  and  in  all  our  elementary,  as 
well  as  higher  schools,  better  methods  of 
teaching  have  been,  and  are  being  adopt- 
ed. The  object  here  is  not  merely  to  store 
the  mind  and  ayatematize  ita  knowledge, 
but  to  diacipline  it,  to  train  the  intellect 
and  to  develope  the  moral  nature  in  har- 
mony, the  one  with  the  other.  The  capa- 
city of  the  young  mind,  with  regard  to  the 
induction  which  ia,  or  ia  not,  adapted  to 
it,  ia  atudied — and  the  amount  of  mental 
aUment,  auited  to  ita  age,  ia  regarded  not 
leas  than  the  quality.  If  our  teachera  un- 
derstand thoroughly  the  science  of  teach- 
ing, the  laws  of  mind,  and  the  best  method 
of  leading  each  mind  into  all  the  aubjecta 
and  branches  taught  in  our  schoola  and 
seminaries,  then  the  character  of  the  text- 
book were  leas  important.  But  in  elevat- 
ing the  character  of  the  teacher,  the  text- 
book, in  the  preaent  atate  of  our  advance- 
ment, becomes  an  important  guide — it  ia 
to  the  majority  a  vade  meeum^  to  hint  to 
them  the  true  way  of  unfolding  to  their 
pupil  the  aubject  of  which  it  treats.  The 
general  plan  of  the  text-book,  therefore — 
the  details  of  its  arrangement,  and  the 
atyle  in  which  it  is  written — is  a  matter  of 
moment.  In  no  department  has  there, 
heretofore,  been  less  system,  or  less  phi- 
losophy incorporated  into  the  method  of 
atudyingthan  in  the  langoagee.  But  the 
plan  adopted  in  thia  work,  whether  Manea* 


Oh  (Hlendorf,  or  Pinner,  may  daim  its 
best  characteriatics,  we  tnink  a  aound  one. 
It  ia  the  moat  natural  method,  and  one  by 
which  the  pupil  can  more  readily  acquire 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  elementa  of  the 
language  than  any  which  has  before  been 
given  to  the  public 
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THE  MEMPHIS  CONVENTION  AND  WESTERN  IMPROVEMENTS. 

"On  the  North  Mrftches  a  vast  Mediterranean  of  oongregated  seas,  •ounding  to  eadi 
other  in  a  boisterous  chorus  forever,  and  o|>ening  their  gates  for  the  commerce  of  tar-distant 
regions.  Then,  again,  across  the  land,  down  all  the  slopes,  and  through  valleys  laigc  enough 
for  empires,  sweep  rivers  thut  seem  like  moving  lakes.  All  the  features  of  our  land  conspm 
to  form  a  people  of  vast  conceptions,  and  the  most  intense  practical  vigor  and  activity .** 


While  onr  invading  urrny  is  marching  mexxse.   Our  business  is  now  mainly  witli 

ith  triamphant  banners  and  the  tro-  the  immense  traffic  of  the  Western  riven. 

plues  of  bloodshed  npon  the  central  city  We  perform  the  labor  at  the  present  time 

of  oor  sister  Repnblio— while  there  is  chieny  in  view  of  the  important  Conven- 

a  hiU  of  the  din  of  arms,  and  Victory  tion  to  bs  held  at  Chicaj^  on  the  5th  of 

hwscJf  ceases  to  scream  over  her  prey  July,  in  behalf  of  the  mterests  of  this 

—we  torn  ffladly,  at  last,  to  a  topic  of  commerce.    In  doing  it,  we  shaU  show 

iadosCry  and  peace.    It  is  the  great  sob-  the  vast  importance  of  these  interests, 

jaet,  never  vet  sufficiently  contemplated,  and  the  great  wrong  done  by  the  Presi- 

of  Internal  Improvements.  Sinfolar,  that  dent,  not  only  to  the  West,  bnt  to  the 

Iwre,  also,  the  country  should  be  com-  whole  cotmtiy.    For  every  part  of  this 

peOed  to  execrate  the  Magistrate  whom  Republic  has  an  immediate  concern  ill 

It  is  called  nnsn  to  revere !    We  are  the  fullest  prosperitv  of  every  other  per- 

blessed  with  a  President  as  powerless  for  tion.    For  what  else  was  this  aogost 

good  in  onr  domestic  as  in  our  foreign  Union  of  Sovereign  States  cemented? 

relations.    V/haX  a  Father  of  bis  Coun-  To  the  mind  that  surveys  the  progress 

try!     Twice  have  the  Honsss  of  Con-  of  our  nation, and  studies  out  its  future 

gresa  consented  to  do  a  late  iostice  to  progress,  nothing  seems  more  astonish* 

the  western  boUf  of  the  Republic  ;  twice  ing  than  the  vast  and  rapid  fliowth  of  the 

has  be  who  calls  himself  a  Democratic  great  West.    It  was  scarcely  half  a  cen- 

President,  with  a  blindness  to  national  tury  ago  when  the  traveller  who  miriit 

interests,  extraordinary  if  it  were  not  have  stood  upon  the  summit  of  the  Al- 

willfol,    monarchicaUy   thwarted    their  leghanies,  casting  his   eyes  westward, 

wishes  and  the  clearly-expressed  hopes  could  have  seen  only  a  territmy  covered 

of  the  people.  with  the  dense  forest,  inhabited  by  the 

We  design  in  this  article  to  give  the  in-  Indian,  or  the  stiU  broader  plains  and 

^qNitaUe  statistics  of  Western  commerce,  prairies  of  the  farther  West,  over  which 

fai  oor  August  No.,  for  1845,  we  gave  a  roamed  innumerable  herds  of  bnffiUo,  un- 

very  f«U  aoeoont  of  the  commerce  of  the  disturbed  save  by  the  red  hunter  and  the 

Laces ;  and  in  October  of  the  last  year,  trooping  wolves  from  the  Rocky  Moun- 

we  eommented  on  Mr.  Polk's  Veto,  in  tains.    The  mighty  Mississippi  received 

chiefly  with  the  same  com-  the  beautifully  glimng  wavea  of  LaBefle 
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Riviere  and  the  afar-roHing  stream  of  the  party  politicians  might  regulate  the  snc- 
yast  Misaoori — ^but  nothii^  disturbed  its  cession  to  the  Presidency,  or  distribute  the 
sur&ce  except  the  birchen  canoe  and  the  loaves  and  fishes  among  friends  and  par-  *" 
dip  of  the  Indian  paddle.  All  that  he  tisans.  And  when  at  last  Congress  passed 
could  survey,  from  end  to  end  of  the  a  provision,  favorable  not  only  to  the 
^^greatvalley,'*  was  one  domain  of  silence.  West,  but  to  the  whole  internal  naviga- 
Smce  that  time  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  tion  of  the  Union,  the  President,  in  a 
baa  rolled  the  waves  of  a  new  population  sudden  fit  of  conscientiousness  and  eco- 
over  the  range  of  the  AUeghanies,  and  nomic  wisdom,  chose  to  set  his  wiU 
spread  itself  over  the  wide  plains  of  the  above  that,  so  decisively  expressed,  of 
basin  of  the  Mississippi ;  it  is  now  pour-  almost  the  entire  counter,  and  bodi 
ing  tlmnigh  the  gorges  of  the  Rocky  Houses  of  its  Representatives,  and  re- 
Mountains  into  the  vaUe^^s  and  plains  of  fused  to  sanction  tne  bill. 
Oregon  and  Sacramento,  down  to  the  Owing  to  the  want  of  a  depart- 
Paeific  ahofBs.  A  population  of  ten  mil-  ment  for  the  interior,  which  is  fouxid  in 
lions  now  inhabits  what  is  called  the  all  other  countries,  the  government  has 
Great  Vallegr  of  the  West  The  arts  and  had  Uttle  knowledge  of  the  progress  and 
sciences  of  civilized  life  now  prevail  wealth,  or  the  wants  and  necessities  of 
throoghont  a  territory  over  which,  scarce  the  West  Of  our  foreign  commerce,  the 
fifW  years  a|K>,  everything  was  of  the  statistics  are  annually  collected  and  pob- 
wiulemess.  Cities  laiger  than  any  exist-  lished  by  the  Treasury  department ;  but 
ing  on  the  Atlantic  slope  at  the  date  of  of  our  internal  commerce,  almost  nothing 
our  independence,  are  now  found  where  is  known,  and  it  is  nearly  impossible,  for 
even  the  pioneer  had  not  then  erected  his  the  want  of  proper  information,  to  gain 
hut  of  logs.  Upon  the  rivers  and  lakes  any  adequate  idea.  Difierent  individuals, 
of  the  West,  hundreds  of  boats,  moved  by  in  some  of  our  Western  cities,  have  at 
means  unknown  to  the  last  century,  are  difierent  times  endeavored  to  collect  the 
now  the  carriers  of  a  commerce  more  than  statistics  of  the  commerce  of  the  Missis- 
twice  as  great  as  the  whole  foreign  com-  sippi  river  and  its  tributaries ;  but  stait- 
merce  of  the  Union.  Almost  everything  ling  as  have  been  the  results  of  the  infor- 
that  can  make  a  nation  populous,  wealthy  mation  they  have  collected,  all  who  have 
and  great — everything  that  the  arts  may  any  knowledge  of  the  sub^t  see  that  it 
need,  that  manufactures  can  ask,  or  com-  falls  far  short  of  the  reality.  It  is  to  be 
merce  reouire— the  West  can  supply,  hoped  that  as  laws  have  been  enacted  U> 
The  East  has  its  Atlantic  shore,  with  its  procure  the  statistics  of  our  foreign  trade, 
bays  and  harbors,  ^  showing  more  than  a  so  some  means  will  be  taken  to  collect  and 
thousand  leagues  of  the  highway  of  the  publish  the  details  of  our  internal  com- 
world ;"  the  West  has  its  Mississippi  merce,  and  especially  of  the  trade  of  the 
river,  with  its  tributaries — fifteen  thou-  Northern  lakes  and  of  the  Western  rivers, 
sand  miles  of  navigable  waters !  that  Congress  may  be  enabled  to  legislate 

Now  the  East  his  for  years  received  with  a  fuller  understanding  of  the 

the  aid  of  the  government — too  sparingly  interests  of  the  nation, 
extended,  it  is  true — in  making  harbors.        That  legislation  is  required  none 

cleuring  out  channels,  and  erecting  lights  doubt ;  but  what  is  nec^sary  to  be  done, 

bouses  for  the  safety  of  the  merchant-  is  a  question  not  so  easily  answered, 

ship ;  fbr  the  West,  a  few  hundred  miles  Something  was  efiected  by  means  of  the 

of  turnpike,  called  the  National  Road,  Memphis  Convention  to  call  public  mt- 

show  nearly  all  that  has  been  done  for  tention  to  the  sut^t;  much  more,  we 

the  internal  traffic  of  a  region  neariy  trust,  will  be  accomplished  by  that  soon 

as  large  as  all  Europe.     For  a  long  to  meet  at  Chicago.    We  propose  in  the 

time  the  West  requested  of  the  generu  following  pages  to  present  for  the  advan* 

government  that  some  attention  should  be  tage  of  our  readers^possibly  for  the  iu-. 

paid  to  Western  interests,  that  something  struction  of  the  statesmanlike  Execati  ve 

more  should  be  done  than  merely  raising  now  occupying  the  curule  chair — some 

a  revenue  from  the  West  to  be  expended  information  on  the  subject  of  Western 

almost  entirely  east  of  the  mountains ;  improvements. 

but  so  great  was  the  influence  of  party        The  Convention  was  called  by  those 

tactics,  and  of  the  doctrine  of  strict  con-  friendly  to  Western  interests  to  meet  at 

■tmction,  that  comparatively  nothing  was  Memphis,  Tenn.,  in  July,  1845.     £>^«« 

effected.   A  few  spasmodic  efibrts  wonki  gates  were  appointed  from  several  of  the 

be  made,  and  then  the  matter  drop,  thai  Western  States,  who  met  at  the  time  %|^ 
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H>  small  was  the  square  miles,  r 

rajNtioaB  the  sea-  millions  of  act  __ 

I  Convention,  sfler  eluded  witbin  the  valley  of  the  Missis- 

il  committees,  sd-  sippi,ruli  two-thirds  are  arable  and  capa- 

in  November.  bio  of  cultivation.      This  territory  now 

iie  Conventipn  in  snpports  a  popnlation  rising  of  ten  mil- 

^ber  of  delegates  lions   of   inhabitants,   or   six   and   two- 

nd  South-western  thirds  to  the  square  mile.   If,  like  Eng- 

ok  their  seats,  and  land,   it    supported  two    hundred    and 

un,  U.  S.  Senator  thirty  to  the  aqnare  mile,  its  population 

s  appointed  chair-  would  be  three   hundred  and  forty-five 

seal  as  chairman,  millions,  nearly  one-half  of  the  preaent 

a  to  the  Conven-  population  of  the  globe.     This  territorv 

bjects  for  which  it  it  must  be  remembered  possesses,  through 

at  he  understood  nearly  all  its  extent,  a  soil  unexampled  m 

principles  which  fertility,  capable  of  being  made  the  very 

iveniment  in  the  earden  of  the  world.    On  the  south  it 

nation  of  moneys  Borders  on    ' 

"irovement.         „  „ 

developed  out  its  whole  extent,  north  of  latitude  34°, 

;  made  by  him  to  it  furnishes  all  the  products  of  the  tem- 

chairman  of  the  perate  ;!ones.     Hemp  snd  tobacco  and 

lich  the  memorial  the  cereal  grains  are  now  the  staples  of 

I  referred,  which  its  production,  while  its  vaet  prairie  will 

[9.    Although  dif-  in  a  few  years   fnrnish  wool  enough  to 

in  as  to  the  limits  supply  the  whole  demand  of  the  Unitsd 

the  States,   and   a   surnlua   for  e 


;  in  common  with  The  markets  of  the  East  are  now  partially 

:Et  nnerally,  we  supplied  with  its  cattle,  while  its  beef  and 

ana  nleased  with  pork  furnish  the  navy,  and  are  exported 

seas   announced  to  other  countries,  at  rales  so  low  as  al- 

ion.    The  senator  moat  to  defy  competition. 

visited  the  West,         But  in  order  that  we  may  gain  some 

great  "Father  of  adequate  ideaof  the  West,  and  the  bnsi- 

observation  con-  neaa  that  is  done  npon  its  waters,  let  us 

>rovement  of  the  turn  to  the  sEatiatica  upon  the  subject, 

abject  of  full  as  and  examine  the  population  and  prrMluc- 

ce  as  that  of  the  tions  of  the  States  that  border  upon  the 

iciding  with  this  grest  rivers  of  tlie  WeeL 
n  is  to  ahow,  first.        In  the  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of 

ion  of  the  general  Patents  we  have  a  tabula'r  estimate  of  the 

ng  the   Western  population  of  all  the  States,  and  of  the 

new  means  of  in-  amount  of  their  staple  agricultural  pro- 

een  the  different  ductions.    From  these  reports  we  have 

We  may  then  made  the  following  table  of  the  popnla- 

granted  by  Con-  tion  of  the  States  on  the  Mississippi  and 

icf  magistrate  or  its  tributaries,  and  of  their  products,  for 

are  to  be  trusted,  theyear  1644  and  '45. 
vrithsomieerable        The  commerce  of  the  States  of  Ken- 

lestroyed,  tho  be-  tucky,  Iowa,  Hisaouri,  Tennessee,  Ar- 

n  by  Congress.  kansas  and  Louisiana  is  carried  on  the 

iver,and  itslnrge  Mis^isBinpi  and  its  branches,  while  that 

,  Ohio,  Arkansas  of  the  otlier  States  we  have  enumerated 

iprovement,  ntme  in  the  list  ban  a  water  communication  on 

upon  Ibem  can  more  than  one  side,  and  we  allow  for  that 

ountry  extending  portion  of  the  States  supplied  by  other 

,  on  the  aouth,  to  means :  Wisconsin,  for  instance,  bounds 

Jtude  north,  and  east  on  lake  Michigan,  and  west  on  the 

ge  on  the  east, to  Mississippi  river.sothat  we  may  suppose 

on  the  weat,  in-  that  one-half  its  trade  is  carried  over  the 

lion  and  a  half  of  river,  and  half  by  the  way  of  the  lake. 
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le  agricnltuTBl  pro-  valae,  arricultaral  prodoctiotia  kre  thi 

tsrml  bjr  the  Mis-  most  trally,  and  reqnire  the  most  Mvim 

ries,  and  so  great  tion,BOthatagTicahDTklcoiuitrie*emprci] 

'  coiuumption,  that  far  mare  tonnage  in  proportion  to  the  valni 

vhole   country  are  of  their  exports  than  othera.     What  ii 

lie  of  increase  in  true  as  a  matter  of  theory,  will  also  \n 

Ages  more  than  ten  found  true  as  a  matter  oi  fact;   and  w( 

If  then  Roy  ol>-  exhibit  some  traits  of  the  o 


Western  i 
eir  navigation,  and 
iniage,  the  West 
Kent  of  territory, 


1  of  the  Western  i 


y  snch  obstruction. 


The  total  amount  of  property  afloat  vp 
I  the  Missiasippi  exceeds  82ao,aOD,00( 
ir  annum,  exclusive  of  the  value  of  tfa< 
thetables  we  have  toanage. 
nt  of  country  pro-  fVcm  the  New  Orleans  price  current 
the  soil,  must  sup-  of  last  Sept.  we  have  an  account  of  th< 
□al  commerce,  as  it  imports  into  that  dty  foi  &  series  oi 
proportion  to  their  ye&rs. 
iXPORTS  FROM  NEW  ORLEANS 

[.  ASItCLES,   FOB    IB&EE   TEABS,    EHDIXa    SEPT.    31. 


■«-•« 

'O-'M 

'«t--« 

■«-'4a 

■40-41 

^■«l 

984,616 

899.375 

t,0B8,S70 

749.267 

821,288 

949,390 

«,00C 

3.S00 

2,00C 

1  72-2 

1 

68,611 

81.24' 

89,891 

68.0S& 

54,867 

40^38 1 

219,13-; 

3OO.0S2 

1SI,401 

391, 17! 

159,774 

ia,UK 

24,8S; 

46S.33f 

87a.S7C 

737,72t 

23,g6( 

3S,38< 

4.424 

707.43! 

800,3ac 

542,171 

42,1  a- 

32,13( 

220.29; 

204,281 

672.3l( 

2,371, 

2,32. 

1.682 

1.680 

2.018 

FROM  INTERIOR 

INTO  NEW  ORLEANS. 

•44-'46 

■43-'44 

■4a--48 

•ii-'4a 

'4I*-'41 

533.312 

502,507 

521,175 

433,688 

496,194 

483.253 

316,960 

412,926 

304.64! 

244,442 

210,97< 

120,908 

6.141 

930C 

2,37J 

B4i; 

76! 

1,067 

4,079,60c 

7,792,0OC 

6,814,75( 

4.051,801: 

1,744,221 

3.(mi987 

12,892 

19,56; 

ie.se» 

13,50; 

11,231 

7,350 

8.35( 

I9,07C 

13,59i 

9,3ac 

a,ni 

4,413 

350,001 

1,203321 

1,4S3,79S 

..288,im 

2.S93,U5- 

1,117,987 

16' 

31! 

n 

7. 

146 

60,07f 

119,71-; 

I04,54( 

18,20-; 

9.671 

3,007 

245,414 

373,341 

307,871 

368J(94 

3U,71l 

177,303 

32,674 

49,36: 

17,45; 

33,261 

10,843 

5e,20( 

55,61( 

5l,40( 

70,1 0( 

39,120 

732,12; 

639,261 

571,941 

472,55( 

434,46: 

307,397 

881 

51 

97.95: 

S6,94' 

83,59- 

65,34! 

73,871 

53351 

33B,701 

I39,6a 

165,3S. 

a55,65( 

240.87: 

10d,05( 

153,965 

5,44! 

3,131 

76.491 

43,94- 

36,161 

35,52! 

1,91  ( 

5,13( 

3.125 

6,447 

64,759 

86,014 

116,346 

134,666 

63,018 

548 
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We  exhibit  the  tables  of  these 
ports  for  a  period  of  Aye  years,  which 
will  show  us  part  of  the  vast  commerce 
of  the  West,  together  with  the  exports 
for  a  period  of  three  years.  They  will 
also  snow  some  part  of  the  vast  com- 


merce of  the  great  shipping  port  of  the 
West—but  then  it  is  but  a  part  The 
number  of  steamboats  arriving  at  the 
port,  and  of  all  other  vessels,  is  also 
given,  that  the  tonnage  employed  in  this 
trade  may  be  known. 


Thefoihwing  table  gives  the  receipts  of  produce  from  the  interior^  %piih  the  average 
and  total  valus  of  the  same : 


ProdoM. 

AmoonU 

Ar.Val 

Total  Vdoe. 

Prodaoe. 

Amoont. 

Av.  V«l. 

Total    ValM. 

Apples   bbls. 

26,515 

$.200 

$33,036 

Lead  bar  kegs 

788 

$12.00 

$9,456 

Bacon  hds  ck* 

12,892 

40.00 

514,160 

Molasses  gals. 

9,000,000 

.14 

1,260,000 

"         boxet 

39 

25.00 

950 

OaU        bbls. 

144,262 

.70 

100,983 

'*  hams  hbds 

8.358 

45.00 

376,110 

Onions        ** 

7,499 

2.00 

14,998 

"bulk  bbls. 

350,000 

.44 

15,750 

Oil  Linseed" 

1,356 

30.00 

40,680 

Baffging  rolls 
Bale  r'pe  coils 

111,324 

10.00 

1,113,240 

**  castor    " 

3,385 

30.00 

101,550 

67,600 

5.00 

336,000 

•*  lard        «« 

2,413 

24.00 

67,912 

Beans     bbls. 

7,006 

4.40 

28,024 

Peach  brandy 

46 

15.00 

690 

Butter     kegs 

30,319 

4.00 

121,276 

Potatoes 

53,779 

1.50 

80,669 

bbls. 

396 

15.00 

3     5,940 

Pork       bbls. 

216,960 

10.00 

2,169,600 

Beeswax   «* 

1,464 

45.00 

65,880 

««        hhds. 

6,741 

40.00 

269,640 

Beef         " 

29,113 

7.00 

203,791 

«  bulk  lbs. 

4,709,600 

.4i 

211,932 

"             tcs. 

3,561 

13.00 

46,293 

Porter     bbls. 

86 

5.00 

430 

«*  dried  bbls. 

58,200 

,6 

3,492 

Pack  yrn.  rls. 

1,104 

5.00 

5,520 

Bufialors.  pks 

1,915 

50.00 

95,750 

Skins  deer  pk. 

2,729 

20.00 

54,580 

Cotton        " 

979,238 

24.11 

23,501,712 

"  bear   " 

52 

15.00 

780 

Corn  mealbbl 

7,917 

2.50 

19,792 

Shot        kees 

4,105 

15.00 

'61,575 

"    ears    " 

139,656 

.45 

62,8571 Soap          " 

6,076 

2.75 

16,709 

«<  shelled  ski 

.390.964 

.87  i 

342.094  >|Staves        m. 

2,500 

28.00 

70,000 

Cheese  boxes 

39,091 

2.00 

78.182;  Moss  Spanish 

3,823 

3.00 

11,469 

Candles    <« 

5,170 

3.00 

15.5lol,Tallow    bbls. 

7,828 

17.00 

133,926 

Cider      bbls. 

385 

3.00 

1,155 

Tobacco   leaf 

64,093 

45.00 

2,884,185 

Coal  W.     «« 

281,000 

.37  J 

105,375 

««        strips 

7,400 

100.00 

740,000 

Dried  (Vuit  <* 

2,232 

2.00 

4,464 

*<  manufac. 

9,309 

12.00 

63,708 

Feathers  bags 

5,403 

25.00 

135,075 

«        bales 

3,799 

2.50 

9.497 

Flaxseed  " 

2,181 

8.50 

18,539  Twine 

1,951 

7.00 

13,657 

Flour      bbls. 

533.312 

4.00 

2.134,2481; Vinegar  bbls. 

656 

3.00 

1,968 

Furs 

699 

850.000'  Window  glass 

3,071 

4.00 

12,-2$4 

Hemp     bales 

46,274 

10.00 

462,740  Wheat    bbls. 

64,759 

2.00 

129,518 

Hides 

Hay    bundles 
Iron  pig  tons 
Lard     lihds. 

117,863 

37,269 

207 

1.25 

2.55 

30.00 

147,320  Other  articles 
86,165! 
6.210 

estimate 

4,500,000 

Tota 

1           { 

1^57,199,122 

167 

50.00 

8.350; 

««         bbbi. 

60,078 

16.00 

961,24Sll                Valu< 

B  M3-»44 

1 

^,094,716 

km 
Leather  bdls. 

245.414 

3.25 

797,613, 

'42-*43 

53.728,054 

2,498 

18.00 

44,964 

<• 

'41-M2 

45,716,045 

Lime  W.  bbls. 

6,233 

1.00 

6,233 

Lead         pig 

732.125 

2.20 

1.618,445 

Owinff  to  the  k>w  stage  of  the  rivers 
during  tne  summer  of  1845.  the  receipts 
were  smaller  than  for  the  preceding  year ; 
while  the  receipts  for  the  year  1846,  are 
from  15  to  25  per  cent  greater  than  for 
\%M,  It  will  also  be  noticed,  that  the 
total  value  of  produce  received,  has  gra- 
dually increased  for  several  years,  not- 
withrtanding  a  decrease  in  the  price.  If 
to  the  value  of  receipts  for  tne  year, 
•57,199,122,  we  add  ten  per  cent  for  the 
retvms  of  sales,  $5,719,912,  we  shall 
have  for  the  exports  from  New  Orleans 
into  the  intnior,  the  ram  of  $62,919,034 ; 


making  the  sum  total  of  the  commerce  of 
this  city  with  the  interior,  $120,118,166. 
Such  is  the  value  of  the  internal  com- 
merce of  the  great  receiving  and  dis- 
charging reservoir  of  the  West  That 
the  amount  great  as  it  is,  is  not  larger 
than  the  reality,  wiU  be  noore  evident,  if 
we  consider  the  amount  of  tonnage  em- 
plojred  in  its  carriage.  The  nunuier  of 
steamboat  arrivals  for  the  year  1845,  waa, 
as  appears  by  the  table,  2,630.  If  we 
estimate  the  average  toonage  of  each 
boat  at  250  tons,  which  is  too  k)w,  as  the 
largest  class  boats  are  principally  employ 
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[he  botts  upon  the 

Lrly  300  tons,  we 
nboat  toDDMie  for 
[ember,1846,(obe 
merceofNewOr- 
□ount  of  tonnage, 
lie  9130,000,000, 
'of  the  total  com- 
nverB ;  bnt  hIIow- 
r,  the  toUl  com- 
ounts  JD  vilae  to 
in   a  pn^r  eni- 
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Few  persoiu,  unleM  tfaey  hare  paid 
some  pajticnlar  atteDlion  to  the  rabject, 
can  have  an;  adequate  idea  of  the  amount 
of  tonnage  employed  in  the  uavigatioa 
and  commerce  of  me  Misiiaaiiipi  and  its 
tributary  rivera,  ]t  is  not  posaible,  from 
want  of  proper  ibitiBtical  infonnation,  to 
know  the  exact  nnmber  of  boats  naed  in 
die  navigation  of  these  wateia  ;  bat  fivm 
the  cnnoro-hoDse  repotta  of  the  atnoant 
of  tonnage,  some  idea  may  be  fonned. 
Prom  the  reporta  of  the  secretary  of  the 
treatury,  we  have  made  out  the  following 
table  of  the  amount  of  tonnage  owned 
in  the  West,  as  enrolled  at  the  cnstnn- 


NNAGE, 

STEAMBOAT. 

IMl. 

isu. 

•1B*J. 

1U4. 

IMS. 

boill    1S«. 

1,410 

i,aia 

1,340 

1,488 

3 

10.18! 

i3,oa; 

11,67; 

I3,13t 

IWOi 

36 

3,472 

3,aSi 

9,fla( 

3.S0£ 

e,3GC 

8,7S1 

36 

Ii,37C 

!3,58t 

ie,60< 

18,B0f 

6 

90,331 

99,452 

105,442 

111,75; 

6 

65: 

^2( 

75; 

10,343 

10,107 

Total, 

8,233 

13,283 

SO 

lfil.719 

174,0ei 

itjr  of  the  United 
New  York,  8L 
Pituburg.  The 
^  of  the  Union, 
183,  The  total 
v  coasting  trade 
898;  the  whole 
319,627— an  in- 
ee  years.  Of  this 
rds  belongs  to  the 
on  the  Western 
al  of  the  citicens 
vm,  the  avenge 
oats  is  esliniBted 
The  number  of 
year  ending  30Lh 
the  report  of  Mr, 
in  aggregate  ton- 
eraffinff  173  tons 
daro,  tie  number 
ited  in  the  report, 
tNaflhvillo.Lonis- 
tsbnrg,  daring  the 
ith  a  tonnage  of 
rage  of  166^,  and 
I  we  have  made  it 
of  boatawouldbe 


1,048.  By  the  report  of  the  anrveyor  of 
the  port  of  at  Loaia,  there  were  built  at 
that  city  in  the  year  1640,  10  boab, 
with  a  total  of  3,913  ton«  ;  there  wero 
built  at  other  potts  for  Sl  Lonis  ownen, 
9  boats,  with  a 'tonnage  of  l,G2D  tons; 
there  were  purchased  at  other  ports  for 
the  St  Louis  trade,  12  boats,  tonnage 
1,674  tons— making  a  total  of  30  boats, 
and  6,106  tons,  or  an  average  of  305  torn. 
From  these  facts,  we  may  safely  asli- 
mate  the  average  tannage  of  boats  navi- 
gating the  Western  waters  at  900  tona, 
which  would  give  ae  tbe  nnmber,  870. 
According  to  McCniloch's  GaxettMT,. 
there  were  in  Great  Britain  in  the  year 
1S34,  739  BteamBhips,  with  a  tonnage  of 
83,716  tons.  According  to  the  pnuica- 
tion  lately  made  of  the  mercantile  sailing 
and  steam  vessels,  there  were  owned  in 
Great  Britain 

1S31  nUii^-vaiKls  33,000  3,W0,O0O 

1844                  "  33,116  3,931^)00 

1 837  •ta>m-ve«a1s  030  09,800 

1844                  "  900  114^)0 

So  that  the  steam  tonnage  of  tbe  rimfte 
city  of  New  Orleana  exoeeda  the  ton- 

atof  ibafiaeaJ  year  having  been,  changed. 
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nage  of  the  mercantile  steam  marine  of  each  one  of  these  boats  wiD  carry  fi 

Great  Britain  in  1837;  and  the  steam-  20  to  50  per  cent  more  than  her  m^-a^ 

boat  tonnage  of  the  Mississippi  river  ex-  ment  tonnage.    But  at  the  estirrai  ■ 

ceeds  by  34,000  tons  the  whole  steam-  have  made,  this  tonnage  exceeds  ^ 

boat  tonnage  of  that  mighty  empire ;  and  American  tonnage  employed  in  Hit 

this  too  when  her  entire  tonnage  exceeds  eign  trade  of  the  United  States,  i:-. 

that  of  the  United  States  by  one-third,  year  1840.    We  have  merely  nuu.*;| 

This  is  entirely  reversed  in  our  Western  estimate  of  the  Ions  entered;  ve  i\ 

trade.    But  when  we  have  given  the  add  as  much  again  for  the  ton5  cl 

niimber  of  boats,  and  the  amount  of  the  and  we  shall  have  a  total  of  3it '> 

tonnage  owned  in  the  West,  we  have  but  tons ;  while  the  total  of  American 

a  shght  idea  of  the  amount  of  the  tonnage  nage,  entered  and  cleared  in  1S4  . 

employed  in  the  trade  of  the  mighty  val-  only   3,222,955  tons.    The  tin<»w.;:  I 

ley.    It  most  be  considered  how  many  tons  entered  and  cleared,  for  1M6  ■ 

tnpB  each  boat  makes  in  the  course  of  4,089,463.    We  now  know  someU::  jl 

a  year,  some  making  15,  some  20,  and  the  amount  of  tonnage  reqmrw  m  1 

some  30,  so  that  the  total  amount  of  ton-  internal  commerce  of  a  popolaDo^c: 

nage    employed  is  twenty-fold  greater  than  eIx  millions  and  a  half,  vC 

than  that  merely  owned.    The  number  foreign  trade  of  the  whole  Union  a,* | 

of  steamboat  arrivals  in  the  city  of  New  but  little  over  a  million  tons  addxi  u 
Orleans  for  1845,  was  2,530.    If  we  allow        We  have  given  facts  from  wL: 

250  tons  per  boat,  which  is  small  for  that  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the  &cK>u.ii| 

trade,  the  total  steamboat  tonnage  of  that  steamboat  tonnage  of  the  ML^^i^'  ] 

port  will  be  632,500.     The  amount  of  let  us  look   for  a  while  at  the  ^i 

tonnage  of  all  arrivals   at  the  city  of  of   this   tonnage   annually  expo**- 

St   Louis,    for  the  year  ending   May  the  dangers  of  navigation.    By  'j;-  * 

30th,  1846,  was  400,108  tons.  The  busi-  port  of  the  surveyor  of  the  pcit  o:  ^i 

ness  of  the  year  1845  was  carried  on  at  Louis,  it  appears  that  there  were  '<> '  • 

that  port  by  2,050  steamboats,  with  a  ton-  that  port,  during  the  year,  ten  boaU ' 

nage  of  358,045.    Allow  as  much  for  the  a  tonnage  of  2,912  tons,  at  the  c>> 

port  of  Cincinnati  as  for  the  port  of  St.  $189,500.    There  were  built  at  v- 

Louis,  and  one-half  for  that  of  Pittsburg,  ports,  for  St.  Louis  owners,  8  boatv 

and  other  ports,  and  the  accoimt  wul  nage  1,520  tons,  cost  $117,000.   1  ' 

stand  as  follows :  were  purchased  from  other  ports,  1^  '■ 

Tonnage  of  New  Orleans,  632,500  tonnage  1,674,  value  861,000.   hii 

400,108  Commercial  Advertiser,  it  is  tStlL-l 

400,108  there  were  built  at  Cincinnati,  in  1* 
200,054    32  boats  of  7,838  tons,  and  of  tly  '•• 
of  $542,500.    In  1845,  there  were 


«*  St.  Louis, 
"  Cincinnati, 
"  Pittsburg,  &c., 


1,632,770  of  boats  and  barges  at  Cincinnili.  U 

00  that  at  the  low  estimate  we  have  made,  ville  and  New  Albany,  54,tonQagc  1  .^> 

which  any  one  can  verify  for  himself,  we  cost  $984,000.     The  total  ntta^' 

ha?e  the  immense  amount  of  1,632,770  boats  at  that  port,  for  1845,  were  :r" ' 

tons  of  steamboat  tonnage  entered.    The  nage  6.609,  valued  at  $505,500.  F~ 

amount  seems  large,  but  it  is  under  the  these  statements  we  may  form  n-  *' 

reality.     We  have  niade  our  estimate  too  mate  of  the  general  value  of  the  t.^::  -. 

■mall,  aa  will  appear  if  we  reflect  that  of  the  MississippL    The  boats  btL. 

St  Louis,  18  Tonnage  4,442  Value  $206,500 

Cincinnati,  32  «        7,838  •*        542.500 

«      &c.,         54  «       12,420  «         984,000 


Vt» 


Total,  104  24,690  1,733,000 

making  the  average  cost  of  each  boat  under  than  over,  as  we  have  few  stit 

1U  6,086.    The  cost  of  building  has  gra*  from  which  it  can  be  made.    Tk  v 

naUy  decreased  for  the  past  few  years,  enrolled  as  above  were,  in  \Mt 
The  estimate  we  have  made  is  radier 

27     Tonnaire  6,609         Value  $505,fiOO 


Cincinnati, 
added  to  trade,  St.  Louis, 


30 


Tonnage  6,609 
"         6,106 


367,600 


Total,  67  12,716  $873,000 

Average  valoe,  $16,140.    Avenge  value  per  too,  $6^ 
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I  ntinib«rof  iteamboots,  870 

by  916,066,  will  give  \iAbA  cost,  913,994,830. 

"       15,140,     »  "         "  av.  val.  13,171,800. 

lemorial,  the  boata  greater  than  iU  foreign  trade,  as  it  em- 

;,  on  an   aTerase,  ploys  doable  thelaborof  the  eounlry,ttnd 

Mt  then  would  ce  moat  of  the  Boppliea  of  the  nation  are 

I  more  nearlj  the  drawn  from  its  own  soil. 

te  we  have  made:  The  memoHal  of  the  citizenn  of  St. 

ler  annum  of  run-  Louis  estimates  the  trade  of  that  port,  in 

be  estimated  at  1844,  at  949,000,000.     This  estimate  is 

total  expense  per  t)ased  upoa  the  amount  of  property  an- 

Lllowing  the  whole  n Daily  ins ared  at  the  difieient  oSices  in 

:teared  at  the  dif'  that  city.     In  the  report  of  the  Chamber 

!ra,  to  be  3,365,540  of  Commerce,  for  1843,  fteamount  shown 

previous  estimate,  to  have  been  insured  for  the  four  years 

i,  yearbyye&r.tbe  preceding,    waa  958,031,986.     By  the 

menl  tonnage,  and  returns  ^  the  Mme  offices,  np  to  1844, 

at  9S  per  ton,  we  the  amonnt   insured    was   916,4fil,131, 


boat,  we  num.    But  this  is  a  small  part.    Many 

sons  employed  di-  do  not   insure   at  all ;  many  insnre   in 

n  of  the  Western  Eastern  offices,  as  is  the  case  with  neariy 

the  owners,  ship-  all  the  exports,  which  are  insured,  if  in- 

lers   of  maleriaJs,  aured  at  all,  by  Eastern  correspondents  in 

1  some  opinion  of  Eastern  offices.     Neither  does  it  include 

I  interested  in  the  tiie  property  of  immigrants.     One-fourth 

Mississippi.     The  of  the  amount  of  the  trade  of  St.  Louis  is 

these  waters  may  estimated  to  be   insured.     At  this  rale, 

llionayear.     The  the  aggregate  trade,  for  six  ]rears  pre- 

Jie  Ohio,  in  1843,  ceding    1S44,  waa  9993,903,468;     an 

ihville,  Louisville,  average  of  nearly  949,000,000.f     Some 

rg,  was  estimated  of  the  items  of  this  trade  will  be  found  in 

mber  has  been  in-  the  note,  showing  the  trade  for  the  year 

the    increase  of  1846.     We   may  estimate   the  trade  of 

.  ^e  West.  Cincinnati,  a  ci^  of  60,000  inhabitauts, 

yet  arrived  at  the  against    the    40,000   of   St.    Louis,  at 

I  of  the  river  com-  9^0,000,000,  and  that  of  the  other  towns 

iVe  have  made  an  on  the  Ohio  and  its  tributaries  at  as  much 

ce  ofNew  Orleans  more,  making  the  tot&l  of  9100,000,000. 

,  but  to  all  this  we  We  have  now  an  estimate  of  the  value  of 

;  of  such  cities  as  the  commerce  of  the  Misaissipju  and  its 

Cincinnati,  Nash-  branches.                                               " 

i^burg,  and  that  rj.^^  ^f  New  Orleans.          130,118,166 

adciLesuponthe  „       "  St.  Louis,                  49,000,000 

nvers.     We  have  «      «  Cincinnati,               60,000,000 

aim.11011  era  be  T,„,l                   »ae9,I18,156 

principle,  the  in-  ■•       .       . 

country  ia  always  Webave.then.thetotalannnal  valueof 


to  u  too  small.  Tha  repcrt  to  Ibe  Memphis  ConvfnllOD,  of  the 
irDvemcDta  of  ihe  Ohio  nvcr,  rstimates  the  freigfata  and  patsagea 
810,000,000.    If,  Ihrn,  we  eitimale  Itir  rreiehl  at  MS  pet  too,  we 

iajai.vr  ■-'---'^       >  >"  -        -    ' '=- -   ■■-- 


,700,  if  we  add  one-balf  for  paawges,  $3,160,600,  making  a 
seem  large,  but  these  are  tite  facta,  aad  Dur  readers  may 

r  uwmaelvea,  if  inev  ihink  ns  wrong. 

[hibits  the  impwu  by  the  river  for  the  year  esdiag  May  SOth,  1B4>. 

be  formed  of  the  imporunce  of  St.  Louis,  as  a  corataereial  depot, 

!•  making  towards  Iteiiig  the  conuneieiar  emporinm  of  the  West- 
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71ie  Memphis  Convention 


[jQDe, 


*>.   ..  '• 


«      .     » 


I 
I 


the  internal  trade  of  the  Western  valley, 
not  including  the  lakes  or  the  sea-boara, 
more  than  $269,000,000.  The  amount 
may  seem  enormous,  but  it  is  rather 
under  than  over  the  truth,  and  the  more 
care  there  is  used  in  collecting  the  sta- 
tistics of  this  mighty  commerce,  the 
greater  will  it  appear. 

For  many  years  the  West  has  asked 
of  the  general  government  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  for  the  improvement 
of  the  navigation  of  the  Western  waters — 
something,  at  least,  should  be  done  to  re- 
move the  obstructions  that  impede  this 
navigation  and  render  it  even  dangerous. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  petitions  of  the 
people,  backed  by  the  urgent  necessities  of 
the  case,  comparatively  nothing  has  been 
granted,  while  thousands  and  millions 
have  been  spent  to  protect  and  improve  the 
navigation  of  Eastern  ports  and  harbors. 
That  the  commerce  of  the  East  needed 
these  appropriations  is  unquestionable; 
but  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  vast  in- 
land traffic  by  our  lakes  and  rivers  of  the 
North-west,  West  and  South-west,  has, 
from  year  to  year,  needed  the  same  assist- 
ance. 

Over  five  millions  of  dollars  have  been 
paid  by  the  government  as  allowances 
and  bounties  to  the  vessels  engaged  in 
the  fishing  trade,  an  aggregate  larger 
than  all  the  appropriations  for  improve- 


ments in  the  Western  States  since  tk:: 
first  admission  into  the  Union.    The  ip* 
propriations  for  lighthouses,  in  1841,  wti* 
over  $470,000 ;  Uie  allowance  to  fi>Ln: 
vessels,  that  year,  was  over  8350,(khj  : : 
total  of  $820,000  ;  a  sum  larger  than  u 
whole  West  has  required  to  be  expiti-  ' 
in  any  one  year;  an  expenditure  whu j 
if  applied  annually  for  five  yeare,  wc  . 
remove  nearly  all  obstructions  to  i/ 
navigation  of  the  Western  waters  ik' 
can  be  removed,  would  reduce  the  c>  • 
of  freight  on  tonnage  at  least  ten  pi' 
cent,  and  the  cost  of  insnrance  r.c-rr 
than  one  hundred  per  cent.    Year  a:i : 
year,  with  the  increasing  commerce  o: 
the  West,  there  has  been  an  incr^^ir.;: 
destruction  of  property,  until  noay  as- 
surers refuse  to  insure  the  tonnage  a^ :*' 
upon  Western  waters,  so  great  is  the  n*i 
The  West  has  good  reason  to  compii^" 
when,  owing  to  the  neglect  <rf  the  ge:  ♦ 
ral  government,  it  costs  more  to  m^^  - 
boat  engaged  in  the  navigation  of  wa'  t 
flowing  through  a  fertile  and  wes  'i 
country,  than  a  ship  bound  on  a  \v^  ^l 
round  the  globe.    This  ought  not  w  * 
be.    The  West  can  supply  the  vrf 
Union  with  the  products  of  her  eoil.i^. 
she  only  asks  that,  besides  being  ^ -^ 
pelled  to  pay  for  the  transportation 
commodities,  bulky  in  proportion  to  *  >  ' 
value,  she  be  not  also  required  to  ^j. 


The  rapidity  which  has  marked  the  growth  of  St.  Lon is.  warrants  us  in  cxpressiE. 'f 
opinion.  It  is  but  a  few  years  since  our  city  was  a  small  French  village — now  ii  r  - 
bers  a  population  of  nearly  fifty  thousand  souls—which  for  enterprise  will  compare  fav.  r. 
with  any  city  in  the  Union.  This  fact  our  national  legislature  should  weigh  well,  aiic:  ; 
so  dilatory  in  making  appropriations  for  the  improvement  of  Western  rivers — noreviacf  s 
hostility  to  every  measure  calculated  to  advance  Western  interests. 


772,4<>1  pigs  lead, 

80,971  bars  lead. 
171,294  bbls  &  hf  bbis  flour, 

89,467  barrels  pork, 
624,945  lbs  bulk  pork, 

14,314  bbls  &hf  do  beef, 
9,936  casks  &  bxs  bacon, 
280,535  lbs  bulk  do, 

84,888  bbU  and  kegs  lard, 

12,167  do    do  bxs  cheese, 
1,603  casks  &  bbls  tallow. 


19,617  boxes  glass,  113,755  sacks  salt, 

6,811  bxs  and  kegs  tar,  3,467  chests  and  hf  do : : 

8,998  bbls  and  sks  beans,        14,082  hhds  and  bbU  ei,  ^ 
6,118  bbls  and  sks  green  and    46,486  sacks  coffee, 


dried  apples, 
2,078  bbls  and  sacks  dried 

peaches, 
24,618  bxs  &  sacks  potatoes, 
9,858  hhds  tobacco. 


3,571    do    andbbUau*'* 

809  sacks  feathers, 
2,693  tons  bar  iroo, 
2,798  do    pig    do, 
3,253  do    castings 


6,053  bxs  manufactured  to-    32,785  ke^  naib, 


bacco, 


7,451  bbls,  kegs  and  firkins      2,038  bxs  (of  1000)  segars, 
butter,  1,130,355  bushels  wheat, 

1,194  sacks,  bbls  and  boxes  416,572       do       com, 
beeswax,  25,834  bushels  oats, 

9,788  coils  hemp  and  manilla    28,540     do      barley. 


rope, 
8,636  pieces  bagging, 
24,784  Dales  hemp, 
6,047  boxes  snerm  and  tallow 

candles, 
12,641  boxes  soap, 
821,696  dry  bides, 
82,042  buflalo  robes, 
80,458  assorted  skins, 
8,170  packages  furs, 
S96  pkgt  cotton  yam, 


4,913     do     rye, 
12,940  bbls  molasses, 
82,169  do  whiskey, 

2,461  do  gin,  brandy,  nun,    19^23  rmswrappiiigp*,* 


4,836  boxes  tin  pl&t«i 

735  tierces  rice, 
S,JM4  bbls  flaxseed, 
515  do   hempseed, 
9,271  kegs   and  cuil^  ^ 

powder, 
1,237  boxes  axes, 
2i9Sl  bxs  and  tnink§  b   • 
11,2B9  do  do 


t: 


8,273  do   wme. 
2,678  do  malt  liquor, 
254  do  q)erm  oil, 
892  do  linseed  oiL 
7,584  do  and  kegs  nsh, 
11,866  bxs  and  tubs  fish» 
41,540  bbls  nit. 


6,681  do  wnting    Q^ 
1,483  bales  oakom, 
2,092  kegs  while  M. 
43,899  boxes  and  i^  <" 

goodfy 
8,286    crates    ad  c^'' 

4|UMAflWlft. 
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and  makes  her  The  Hisioiui,  from  the  month  of  the 
Yeltow-atone,  and  the  Miaairaippi,  Hed, 

oa;  be  given  for  and  Arkanaaa  riven,  flow  throneh   an 

tern  interests  is  alluvial  country,  compoaed  of  sand,  clay, 

loea  not  couuter-  and  decompoeed  vegetable  matter     As  ■ 

own  poUticians  consequence,  the  shoree  yield  readily  to 

nore  of  dividing  the  aclion  of  a  cntTent  flowing  at  the 

tnd  of  president-  rate  of  three  to  five  miles  per  hour.  The 

iteresta   of  their  alluvial  bottoms  on  both  sides  of  these 

=8t  herself  helped  rivers  are  covered  with  a  dense  growth 

Jiief  magislnte  of  heavy  timber,  and  as  the  earrent  cuts 

uDderBtandiDg  of  out  the  iand  and  undennines  the  banks, 

f  the  nation,  ex-  the  large  trees  fall  into  the  river  and  are 

utterly  unnecea-  carrieiTont  into  the   channel,  to  become 

d  refuBee  a  few  obstructions  to  the  navlmtion  of  the 

the    commerce  river — at  fint  as  sna^  and  sawyers,  and 

ish  the  national  afterwards  as  loes  and  stamps.  At  some 

in*  recklessness  points  on  the  HiBsoari,  these  snags  are 

so  true  that  the  so  thick  in  the  channel,  as  to  give  the 

edge  of  the  great  appearance  of  a  complete  hatchel,  pre- 

tBe  West ;  but  Knting  to  a  stranger's  eye,  an  impassable 

L  be  attfiboted  to  barrier  to  the  nassage  of  a  boat  even  of 

ment  the  raoallest  class.     At  some  places  in 

hat  are  the  ob-  tbeae  rivers,  the  pilot  runs  his  boat  so 

ion  of  the  West-    that  the  snags  will  s  

here-  neariy  its  whole  lenj, 

ity  of  way  to  get  along  at  some  times,  is  either 

ructions  may  be  to  roll  over  or  run  over  some  of  these 
snags,  BO  directly  are  they  in  the  channel. 

waters  that  are  At  one  pvunt  in  the  Mississippi,  between 

lavigable,  in  the  St.  Louis  and  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio, 

i,  is  over  1&,000  the  wrecks  of  nine  boats  can  be  seen 

f  on  either  shore  within  three  miles  distance  of  each  other, 


900 


2,000 


thus  describes  the  character  of  these  ob- 

I '  100  ■*""''''"'■  **■  "■"g'tiM' : 

■■  The  Mississippi,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Misaourii  and  tha  Missouri  for  it*  whole 

^^^  DBvigable  dialance,  pass  thrnugh  a  loose 

gQ{^  bod;  or  sand  or  alluvial  deposits.    The 

20Q  currents  are  rapid  (Mr.  SchoolcraA  slatss 

the  average  descent  at  a  fraction  over  five 

otJ,            8.650  i"*^!?"  permiie,)  and  the  action  upon  the 

banlm  great ;  the  changes  of  the  channel, 

,  or  bed  of  tbe  rivers,  ars  frequent  and  very 

jng  more    than  judden.   The  banks  «r«  covered  with  large 

•  we  amount  is  treei.    When  the  water  rises,  and  at  other 

'.as  small  rivers  times,  the  action  of  the  Ksler  makes  lbs 

S  of  the  steam-  banks  crumble  and  fall  in,  canning  with 

t  be  added   the  them  the  (rec^  with  their  roots.   These  are 

rers,  that  by  the  borne  along  by  the  current  until  atopped 

or  by  slack  wa-  ^J  some  obsltuclinn  or  by  the  weight  of 

igable      As  the  ""  '"'^  '"^  """^  adherinc  to  the  roots, 

in    enieroriBin?  ""^  become  firmly  imbedded  in  the  bottom 

"        e  of  the  river.   The  aand  accumulate!  around 

lese  nyers  now  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  j^^  ,^^^  ^^^^       ^^  ^^        ^ 

hunters  canoe,  ,he  case  may  he.     Thew  sometime,  give 

ul-bom  and  the  ,he  channel  a  new  direction;   in  orher 

rs,  too,  have  two  cases  the  channel   I*  not  aflected.    The 

means  of  trans-  stumps  of  trees  falling  in  from  the  banks, 

eitber  side.  olUn  produce  the  saine  results.   In  course 
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of  time,  the  •ction  ctf  the  water,  ice,  Ate.,  mulate  moetlj  io  the  bends,  chatee,  and 
wean  and  braakt  off  the  tops  and  branches  where  the  course  of  the  water  is  obstmct- 
of  the  tree,  leaTing  the  trunk  remaining  ed  by  islands  and  bars.  A  food  pilot  is 
and  presenting  a  sharp  point.  Some  of  generally  familiar  with  the  position  of 
these  trees,  or  trunks,  settle  or  sink,  so  these  obstructions,  so  far  as  they  can  be 
that  the  point  is  a  few  feet  below  the  sur-  discovered  by  any  indications  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  at  its  lowest  stage ;  others  face  of  the  water;  but  the  frequent  direr- 
settle,  so  that  the  point  is  seen  or  makes  a  sions  of  the  channel  will  baffle  the  skill 
break  on  the  surface,  and  others  are  ele-  and  knowledge  of  the  best  Thej  accu- 
Tated  above  high -water  mark.  The  first  roulate  fastest  after  a  high  stage  of  water, 
description  are  the  most  dangerous,  as  they  and  with  such  rapidity,  sometimes,  that 
cannot  be  seen,  especially  in  the  night,  boats  which  hare  passed  up  the  Missouri 
The  second  class  are  not  without  danger,  without  difficulty,  are  compelled,  on  their 
especially  in  the  night-time,  or  during  return,  to  send  out  their  crew  and  cut  their 
*  f^^SSy  weather.    The  third  class  seldom  way  through  the  snags**' 

Koduce  injury.    Stumps  of  trees,  sunken  .     .    i    .           .           .        '  . 

^,  and  rocks,  (of  the  latter  there  are  but  The  pnncipal  obstmcUon  to  the  navi- 

few,)  are  even  more  dangerous  obstruc-  cation  of  the  Upper  Mississippi,  are  the 

tiona,  because  their  position  cannot  be  Upperand  Lower  Kapids.   At  nigh  stages 

easily  ascertained,  as  they  make  little  or  ot  water  these  present  do  great  obstmo 

no  break  on  the  surface.    A  boat  freight-  tion,  but  at  low  stages,  it  is  very  difficoh 

ed,  and  under  the  momentum  of  a  steam  passing  throogh  a  narrow  channel  with 

engine  sufficient  to  propel  her  against  the  rocks  on  both  sides  and  on  the  bottom, 

current  at  a  r^atonsb^e   speed,  striking  3^^  ^1,^^^  ^^  obetmctions  can  be  easily 

JSr2JSi^h?rTulfjl^«n;r^^^  ^^^^>  -o  that  a  good  channel  might 

!::i\S^h^'"iSi*i'X^  bemade.navigableP^^^^ 

in  and  she  sinks.   When  the  weight  of  the  ^  amount  which  the  mere  difference  m 

boat  and  freight  is  considered,  and  the  ^^  cost  ^^  freight  in  a  few  years  would 

power  under  which  it  is  necessary  she  repay.    The  present  difference  between 

should    move,  it  will  be   seen  that  no  freights  at  high  and  low  water  is  nearly 

strength  which  could  be  given  to  the  hull  50  per  cent. 

could  resist  the  concussion.  The  navigation  of  the  Red  river  is 

••  Sunken  logs  which  lie  across  the  chan-  rendered  diflScult  and  almost  destroyed  at 

Del,  imbedded  their  whole  length,  arethe  gome  seasons,  by  what  is  called  the  Red 

most  dangerous  of  these  obstructions.  They  ^jver  raftr-a  coUection  of  floating  treea, 

oeew  in  this  way :  trees  falling  into  the  ^             j  ^    ,^  interiocked  together, 

nver,  having  a  greater  weight  than  their  ""  ^j7lz!l"„^i^ul  ^h^ma^J^ 

bulk  of  water,  sink,  and  Ue  horizontally  on  ?>  *?  ^  S?^^  "f^^?  ^  ^**^«  ?^*^ 

the  bottom  of  the  river,  across  the  current  ">^5"»«:  ™  ^^'  into  smaU  clmnnele 

They  most  frequently  lodge  on  the  sand-  "^1  openings  through  the  laft    It  also 

bars,  stretching  from  the  foot  of  one  bend  dams  the  river  to  some  degree,  and  forces 

to  the  bead  of  another.    It  is  extremely  the  water  into  bayous  on  either  side, 

difficult  to  find  their  location,  for  they  are  thus  diminishing  at  the  same  time  both 

only  presented  in  the  low  stages  of  water,  the  quantity  and  depth  of  water  in  the 

When  the  water  is  high,  the  sand  fills  up  the  channel.    This  raft  extends  nearly  one 

low  water  channel,  sometimes  as  much  as  hundred  mUee.    The  government  has  at 

ten  feet,  covenng  these  logs.  When  the  wa.  different  times  made  appropriations  for 

tor  faUs,  the  current  is  confined  and  soon  ^          ^    ^  ^  obstruction,  and  chan. 

S^Srsl!::5^;i?trvV^^^^^^^^  nelshavebeencutthreughiCbutitre. 

these  logs  make  no  break  or  ripple  on  the  *l"»r?"  constat  care  for  a  series  of  years, 

surface,  the  pilot  or  navigator  is  often  igno-  ^"tu    the    channel    becomes   so  much 

rant  of  their  existence  or  locality,  until  deepened  that  the  force  of  the  current 

his  boat  is   driven  upon  them.     These  alone  may  keep  it  open.    After  the  work 

sunken  trees  often  present  part  of  a  branch  has  been  done,  and  a  channel  cut,  a  small 

or  a  knot,  which,  however,  is  not  discover-  nnn"^1  appropriation,  and  the  passage  of 

able  on  the  surface,  but  which  produces  all  a  properly  constructed  boat  two  ormree 

the  injurious  effects  of  a  snag.  These  trees  times  a  season,  wiU  keep  it  clear. 

are  very  difficult  to  remove  as  well  as  to  dis-  ^  great  obstruction  to  the  navigation 

JSriLnV?^?^^  ^i  '1^'  ^^"^  ^l^T.  of  thS  Ohio  river,  are  the  falb  at  Louis, 

the  banks,  lodge  and  become  permanently  .1.     ,„ui^u  •«*  .L..^  u-  ».^»-  ^r  .u^ 

fixed  about  the  poinU  and  benSs,  generaUy  ^«',  which  are  passed  by  means  of  the 

near  the  ahore,  and  are  quite  as  dangerous  <»™»  ^^  P?^.?,  J^  ?^  government 

as  sunken  logs,  and  as  difficult  to  remove.  an<i  J^^ly  by  individuals.     This  canal 

«  These  obstructions  are  to  be  met  with  thould  be  purchased  by  the  government 

in  every  part  of  the  river,  but  they  accu«  and  made  free,  or  the  tolls  shoold  be  00 
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js  realized  there-  removing  this  difficnl^,  except  (bat  of 

'  the  expenses  of  the  genentl  improvement  of  the  channel 

r.     The  IM  now  of  the  rivera  by  theremoval  of  the  sna^, 

nasin^  the  falls,  sawyers,  gtompa,  and  logs,  that  get  into 

oat  of  all  freighta  the  channel,  and  by  the  acctimaRtion  of 

isville.  sand  about  them.     The  removal  of  tha 

0   that   me   sball  overhanging  timber  on   the   banks,  t^ 

>d  these  are  found  preventing  the  fall  of  timber  into  tba 

the  Ohio  and  its  river,  ana  the  formation  of  snags,  alao 

re  formed  of  sand  tends  to  render  the  channel  constant. 

icomo  compacled'  This  general  description  of  the  obatnio 

f  little  their  posi-  tione  to  the  navigation  of  the  Western 

These  bars  can  rivers,  will  show  what  is  rec^uired  of  the 

;,  and  by  the  cod-  government,  and  the  statistics  we  have. 

i,  which   narrow  given   show   the   amount   of  commerce 

tcreased  velocity  annually  at  risk,  and  annually  exposed 

It  cuts  away  tlte  to  destruction  and   loss  for  want  of  the 

Miseiaaippi   are  removal  of  these  obstructions.     Let  ua 

liceous  sand  and  examine  what  are  the  losses  to  Western 


iDsequence  ol  this  which  it  is  exposed. 

^Hiatantly  chang-  The  amount  of  property  annoallj  d«- 

1    as    constanUy  stroycd  upon  the  Western  waters  cannot 

The  position  of  accurately  be  determined  ;  an  epproxima- 

chaoges  as  much  tion,  however,  may  be  made  from  one  or 

ingle  week.    No  two  different  sources, 
en  (tiscovered  of 

U  lutnud  and  enrolUd  at  the  Port  iff  St.  LouitfoT  (As  ytar 


Ton*. 

Lou. 

1838 

6,813.87 

3,083.70 

1839 

8,025.18 

3,137.75 

1840 

7,388.93 

3,140.66 

art  of  1841 

13,863.56 

a,344 

Lonis  1842-13 

14,736 

6,393 

Mde    "       " 

a,aafi 

1844-45 

18,908 

6,161 

al 

Tom  iJl,463.01 

Average  per 

annnm 

3,683.87 

ll,463tonsofton-  9367,600,    and    bargee    lost    830,000; 

ist  eight  years  ia  making  a  total  for  those  years  S799,000. 

the  mark,  as  no  To  this  must  be  added  ttie  loss  of  Bat- 

leen   kept  at  the  boata  and  their   cargoes,  of  which   we 

lost.     The  value  have  no  means  of  forming  an  estimate ; 

tin  1841,  as  esti-  wo  can  mention  one  fact,  however,  that 

>fficesof  St  liOuis,  may  be  of  interest.    One  individnal  has 

3  on  cargoes  was  lost  this  season  six  flat-boats  and  their 

;  making  a  total  cargoes,  coming  out  of  the  Des  Moines 

boats  lost  in  the  river.     The  above  estimate   is  confined 

41,  fourteen  were  to  a  single  port,  having  a  large  trade  to 

and  the  month  of  be  sure,  but  not  more  than  one-seventh 

leof  aainglo  boat  of  ^ot  of  the   Western  rivers,  judging 

lave  paid  all  the  from  Che  tonnage, 

the  obstructions  By  a  report  lo  Congress  of  1843,  the 

OD  so  dongeroas.  loss  of  steauiboais  on  tbe  Ohio  and  Mi»> 

Louis  in  the  vears  sissippi  rivers  is  esliinated  at  86,  which, 

a  on  hall  ana  car-  at  the  average  value  we  have  before 

9611,600,  and  the  given,  say  916,000,  would  make  a  tcOal 

I  in  Um  tnule  at  value  of  9976,000.    The  losses  on  car- 
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goes  may  be  estimated   at    the    same        We  may  verify  this  estimate  in  tD-^K: 
amount,  making  the  total  losses  in  1842  way,  by  an  examination  of  some  c:  *i' 
$1,950,000.     Even  this  amount,  large  as  statistics  connected  with  the  amoui::  - 
it  is,  is  too  small,  for  we  find  that  the  insurance,  and  the  amount  of  lo6se«  r.i 
losses  of  the  single  port  of  St.  Louis  for  by  the  insurance  offices.  By  a  sui'  / 
the  year  1841,  was  rising  of  $800,000,  in  the  St.  Louis  Memorial,*  we  tir»i   - 
and  if  we  allow  that,  the  losses  of  that  the  St.  Louis  Insurance  office  in  'i 
port  were  in  value  only  one- fourth  of  the  four  years  preceding  the  Istof  Noren:' 
total  losses  on  the  Western  rivers  for  that  1841,  had  paid  for  losses  upon  boat^  i. 
year,  $3,200,000,  which    is    somewhat  cargoes  the  sum  of  $1,036,000.    IH'.. 
near  the  truth.    The  average  annual  loss  the  same  period  it  was  estimated  t:i 
of  tonnage  belonging  to  tlie  port  of  St.  $600,000  had  been  paid  by  lus  jr-i- 
Louis,  ftx>m  the  preceding  table  is,  2,682  companies  of  other  places,  makine  a  i^..-. 
tons,  or  an  average  on  the  tonnage  of  the  loss  of  $1,636,000  in  the  St  Loni- 1- :- 
port  for  four  years  of  16.7  per  cent.,  an  The  losses  for  the  years  1842  and ';.^<r." 
amount  which,  stated  thus  proportionally,  $248,000,  and  estimating  §2')0X«>-  re- 
appears so  enormous  as  to  stagger  belief,  by  other  offices,  the  totJ  losses  p. J  <: 
and  yet  this  estimate  may  be  confirmed  six  years  would  be$2,184,000— ki^  > 
by  others,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  age  of  $364,000  annually.    If,a?t>{ ' 
that  it  is  within  the   bounds  of  proof,  we  estimate  that  one-fourth  only  cf  : 
Allowing  then  this  per  centage  of  loss  at  properly  was  insured,  we  have  an  a""  * 
the  port  of  St.  Louis  to  be  greater  than  average  loss  in  the  St.  Louis  tni  ^ 
that  for  the  other  ports  of  the  Mississippi  $1,450,000.      The   losses  paid  by  f^ 
and  Ohio  rivers,  by  2.7  per  cent.,  we  may  Cincinnati   Insurance  offices,  dur.:.: 
estimate  the  average  annual  loss  of  ton-  period  of   five  years,  from  Nwfc  '• 
nage  upon  these  rivers  at  14  per  cent.  1837,  to  November,  1842,  exclndi?:  i 
Say    the    total    steamboat    tonnage    of  losses  by  collision,  explasion,  tirt.  A 
the  rivers  for  1845  to  be  160,000  tons,  was   $442,939  89,  or  $88,587  VT  -' 
the  loss  at  14  per  cent,  would  be  22,400  nually ;  and  allowing,  as  before,  r  • 
tons,  which,  estimated  at  $68  per  ton,  fourth  insured,  the  annual  losses  o: '- 
would  give  a  total  value  of  $1,623,200  cinnati  averaged  $354,351  88.  IibJr: 
destroyed  by  the  perils  of  the  navigation  is  also  made  at  Pittsburg,  Loii->^ 
of  these  rivers.    As  part  of  all  the  car-  Nashville,  Wheeling,  Natchez,  Ne^ '  • 
goes  are  saved  in  nearly  all  cases  of  leans,  and  at  other  places  on  the  W*^- " 
steamboats  sunk,  we  may  say  that  the  rivers ;  and  estimating  that  tlie  C '   - 
merchandise  destroyed  upon  these  is  ten  nati  offices  paid  one-seventh  of  the  i  -' 
per  cent,  of  the  tonnage  on  board  at  the  resulting  from  obstructions  to  the  u 
time  of  the  loss,  which  would  be  16,000  gation,  the  amount    annually  fn'J 
tons,  nearly  one-half  of  one  per  cent  underwriters  would  be  $610,1-^.  '   ' 
upon  all  property  afloat  annually  upon  fourth  insured,  as    before;    total    - 
the  Western  waters,  which  we  have  esti-  $2,440,500.    But  to  the  amonnt  i^ 
mated  to  be  more  than  3,200,000  tons.  Western    offices    must    be    adrntJ 
If  we  estimate  the  cost  of  freight  at  $5  amounts  paid  in  the  large  cities  •  •  ' 
per  ton,  the  loss  of  freight  to  the  boats  East  havinsr  a  business  conDerti<w  *  ' 
would   be   $80,000.     The  total  annual 
loss  upon  these  rivers  would  be 


Total  value  of  boats  lost    -    $1,523,200 
*•         *•      cargoes 

freights       -  > 


(( 


Losses  of  all  kinds 


the  West,  such  as  Boston,  New  Vr* 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  all  of  v. 
have  more  or  less  property  iindfr.\r 
i«annnn     "P*'"  ^^  Western  rivers.    If  we** 
1 1  o  nnn    **^®  amount  of  losses  in  the  St  L 
^^"'^^"    trade  at  $364,000  per  annum,  and  n  ^^ 
^o  Q 1 K  onn    *"  estimate  of  the  total  losses  in  tb" ' ' 
*d,4io,JUU    portion  of  her  tonnage  to  thai  c 
or  1.27  per  cent,  upon  all  property  an-    whole  tonnage  of  the  West,  the  pn>f'''  * 
nually  afloat  upon  these  waters,  esti-    will  be,  on  an  average  of  six  ye^'^  - 
mating  the  same,  as  before,  at  nearly     16,000  to  160,000  nearty,  or  as  1  u- i 
$27,000,000,  but  this  per  centage  is  only    or  10  per  cent,  of  the  tcrtal  toimagr.i  i 
upon  the  value  of  merchandise,  without    ing  an  annual  loss  of  $3,640,0tn).   I 
including  the  value  of  the  tonnage.  take  the  proportion  of  the  tonna^  ^ 

•  It  is  but  justice  to  slate,  that  the  credit  for  the  facts  collected  in  this  Memorial,  ar  i  - 
the  whole  re|>prt,  is  due  to  A.  B.  Chambera,  Esq.,  the  able  editor  of  the  MjMoarilUpai''^' 
who  was  chairman  of  the  committee  that  drafted  the  Memorial 
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ittion  will  be  as    eDe^ee,  and  tbe  uhaatagM  that  natare 
n 1  .-  .  o     v.^  given  the  WcbI,  it  is  ir —  ' 


the  loMes  paid  br  wealth  with  a  rapidity  unexampled  in 

M,747,a00;andBf'  hiBlory.     By  leaeon  of  thew,  the  Wett,. 

-fourth  insarsditbe  (by  which  we  mean  the  Lake  country  aa 

,988,800.    But  the  well  as  the  regions  of  the  great  rivereO 

the  St.  Louis  trade  can  stand  up  and  grow  under  difficultie* 

'  any  other  port,  to  that  would  almoet  bankrupt  an  older  and 

rave  last  made  will  more  thickly  settled  country ;  and  it  is 

i  from  any  one  of  her  surprising  prosperity  under  so  great 

"'"  '  ~       inthatthe  obstacleswhichhasenaluedei]'   ~  ' 


by  obetmctioQS  to  ministrations  to  refuse  her  the  privilege* 

>nQona.     From  the  to  which  she  is  entitled.     Few  countries 

)port  by  the  senator  could  bear  an  annual  loss  of  its  tonnage 

the  annual  average  of  ten  per  cent,  of  which  at  least  seven 

jaged  in  the  navi-  might  be   prevented  by  the  proper   im- 

I  waters  is  a  frac-  provement    of    its    bttys    and    nnrbors. 

cent. ;  the  loss  by  Were  seven  per  cent  of  all  the  tonnage 

and  by  snaes,  logs  owned  in  the   cities  of  New  York  and 

K-r  i-snt      Estimat-  Boston  annually  lost  for  want  of  proper 


unboat  tonnaee,  as  improvements  it 

I,  the  annual  losses  bor,  or  through  obstructions  in  its  chan- 

in  value  amount  to  nel,  how  long  would  it  be  before  these 

i7 ;  and  the  losses  harbors  woulu  be  improvud,  and  the  ob- 

nd  logs  would  be  struction a  removed  ?  And  can  it  be  asked 

matinff  the  cargoes  of  the  West,  or  of  its  States,  whose  do- 

1  the  boats,  the  total  mestic  commerce  is  carried  on  over  great 

029,514.     The   in-  rivers,  and  along  the  shores  of  its  brood 

nils  of  steamboats  lakes,  that  it  should  sit  idly  by,  and  see 

ler  cent,  per  annum,  its  wealth  destro]red,ilB  commerce  ruined 

w,  so  heavy  are  the  for  want  of  thorn  improvements,  which  no 

he  offices  refuse  to  single  Stale  has  the  authority  to  make  I 

of  boats,  as  is  the  Must  Western  tonnage  still  be  compelled 

of  the  St  Louis  of-  to  pay  from  one  to  two  and  a  half  per 

MB,  at  the  average  cent  per  month, orfromtwetvetotwenty- 

must  be  equal  to  four  per  cent,  per  annum  1  and  at  these 

t  estimate,  however,  high  rates  the  underwriters  still  losing 

.re  safe,  however,  in  money  in  their  insurances  upou  hulls — 

lual   losses   exceed  while  a  vessel  may  make  a  voyage  around 
the  world,  running  all  the  risks  of  the 

lUst  be  added  to  the  storms  of  ocesn,  and  passing  all  the  dan- 

asioned  by  obstruc-  gers  of  foreign  ports,  yet  obtain  insunnce 

on  of  the  Western  at  the  rate  of  from  six  to  eight  per  cent 

of  St.  Louis  wouU  per  annum — the  Western  bwit  having  at 

I  amount  to  133  per  the  same  lime  no  storms  to  encounter, 

se  of  life  in  the  Pre-  and  few  dangers  Co  dread,  that  cannot  be 

lure,  the  War,  will  removed  atthe  costofone-half  of  whatia 

than  this,  equally  annually  paid  her  insurance  offices. 

brough  his  veto  of  The  losses  to  commerce  caused  by  the 

3ns  of  Congress  for  Des  Moines  and  Rock  Island  Rapids  of 

liooB  on  the  West-  the  upper  Mi Bsissip pi,  compared  with  the 
losses  at  other  parts  of  the  river,  ue 

:d  property  must  in-  small — the  chief  injury  to  the  navigation 

Jly  increasing  trade  being  the  increased  cost  of  freights  at  low 

.t  valley,  unless  the  sCsgee  of  water.     In  the  year  1839,  the 

tsdu^,  and  removes  govenimenl  was  compelled  to  pay  $S  per 

Dimous  losses.   The  hundred  for  tlie  transportation  of  pork 

itructions  would  re-  from  St.  Louis  to  Fort  &hnel!ing,or  $132 

anger,  and  diminish  per  ton,  while  the  usual  cost  of  freight 

od  insurance  in  the  was  11.50  per  hundred,  or  $33  per  ton. 

Owing  to  Us  youth,  Those  rapids  can  be  imp^ved  at  an  esii- 
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mated  cost  of  $150,000,  so  that  they  can  yeariy !    All  this  loss  mi^ht  be  savt^ii  ?• 

be  croseed  at  the  lowest  stagps  of  water,  annual  appropriation  of  uhe  general  ir-- 

The  increasing  population  of  the  new  emment  of  less  than  ^5,000,  add* lu'jif 

States  of  Iowa  and  Wisconsin  is  con-  increased  amount  to  the  taxes,  tii?  ^^ 

stantly  increasing  the  amount  of  tonnage  sources  and  wealth  of  the  coantxy. 
and  property  passing  over  these  rapids,        The  St  Louis  Memorial  also  pre?-^ 

and  the  increased  cost  of  carriage  caused  the  tax  imposed  by  the  toUs  of  the  I/^.  • 

by  the  want  of  their  improvement,  is  a  ville  and  Portland  canal  at  the  ikii   ' 

constant  tax  upon  the  trade   and  com-  the  Ohio.    It  cannot  be  denied  tiaii  u. 

merce  of  the  upper  Mississippi.    The  construction  of  that  canal  has  be^  < 

amount  of  lead  received  from  tne  Cralena  immense  value  to  the  trade  of  the  Vi< 

mines  at  the  port  of  St  Louis  was,  in  saving  annually  many  thoosands  of  u<lir: 

1844,  pigs,  695,012  ;  1845,  pigs,  750,879  ;  that  must  otherwise  have  been  paid!  -  • 

1846,  pigs,  772,464.     All  this  freight  portage  of  goods  around  the  falls.   Bt: 

must  pass  over  both  of  these  rapids,  and  work  of  this  importance,  affectincso  5*^r  ■ 

subject  to  all  the  increased  cost  of  freights,  ously  the  whole  trade  of  the  valley  pt ; .  : 

The  freights  from  St.  Louis  to  Galena,  at  the  falls,  should  not  be  left  in  Uteii?>  • 

different  seasons  of  the  year,  vary  from  individuals,  or  of  a  private  cot^^-:- 

40cts.  to   150cts.  per  hundred.     There  In  high  stages  of  the  river,  boats  i*c'^ 

should  not  be  this  variation  in  cost  of  and  descend  the  falls,  but  atk>w  5^-. » 

freights,  a  constant  tax  upon  the  energies  they  must  either  pass  the  canal.  <    i 

of  the  country,  a  serious  charge  upon  the  goods  must  be   carried  around  f^r- : 

whole  trade,  preventing  property  from  portage  of  about  three  miles.    Tot^l-   • 

coming  to  St  Ix)uis,  except  at  ruinous  this  difficulty  in  the  naviguti(Mua  <   - 

rates.   Boats  strike  upon  the  rocks,  knock  has  been  constructed   under  a  f'^' 

a  hole  in  the  bottom,  sink,  are  raised  and  granted  by  the  Legislature  of  Kent: 

repaired  at  a  heavy  cost    The  losses  by  in  1825,  in  which  the  United  Suii'^ 

this  cause  cannot  be  estimated  well,  but  stockholdeiB  to  the   amount  d  i---' 

they  amount  to  many  thousands  of  dollars  shares,  and  upon  her  stock  diebt*'~ 

every  year.    A  committee  of  the  citizens  ceived  more  tnan  the  investment  T  - 

of  Burlington,  Iowa,  appointed  to  estimate  canal  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  « - 

the  extra  freight  and  losses  per  annum  trade  of  the  West.    The  goverr- 

caused  by  the  Hapids,  made  the  following  ahonld  cease  to  be  a  partner  in  pr 

report.*^    This  town  was  not  in  existence  speculations,  and  should  becotne  t&e  • 

ten  years  ago,  and  the  statement  of  her  owner  of  the  worii,  and  should  &i^  ~ 

trade  could  be  equalled  by  that  of  many  prove  it  so  as  to  noake  it  of  the  irn^'  ' 

other  towns  above  the  rapids.  possible  value  to  the  Western  comn'^ 

The  whole  amount  of  freight  and  pas-  The  tolls  should  be  reduced  so  as  d>' 

sage  between  St.  Louis  and  Burlington,  to  pay  the  costs  of  management »' 

during  the  year  1841,  was     $49,251  50  repair,  and  the  locks  should  be  inf^' 

Deduct  probable  amount  of  in  size  to  allow  of  the  passage  erf  S . 

freightancl  fareiftheobstruc-  the  largest  class.     Some  of  the  Usj 

tions  were  removed,  25,950  00  the  Western  waters  exceed  three  h-» 

-^ feet  in  length,  and  about  twecn  ^  -^ 

Loss,  $23,30150  are  engaged  in  the  Ohio  trade,  too  ^\ 

To  which  add  loss  by  re-  to  pass  the  locks.    All  boats  eogtr  ' 

shipping,  27,500  00  the  trade,  from  above  Louis\ille  i"  - 

Mississippi,  must  pass  this  canal  p 

$50,801  00  at  every  trip  the  most  eoonnoa*  : 

the  total  yearly  loss  to  the  trade  of  Bur-  The  St.  Louis  Memorial  stales. " : 

lington  and  vicinity.     This  estimate  was  during  the  year   1843,  110  boat*  : 

made  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  places  above  the  falls,  visited  Sl  L  - 

books  of  the  merchants  of  the  town,  and  310  times.    The  average  tonnagt-  f- 

will  fall  short  of  the  actual  amount.    AU  l^k  tona,  and  their  aggrogite  tffi:c  \-' 

the  calculations  were  based  on  the  ex-  compared  with  the  number  of  arr^  • 

pensos,  &c.,  When  the  river  is  hi^.  50,224.    Double  Uiese  resulto  for  ifr"- 

The  total  amount  of  losses  for  all  the  turn  trips,  and  we  luive,  for  the  trti^  -" 

towns  and  the  country  above  the  Upper  sages  of  boats  in  this  timde,  ^  '  ^' 

Rapids,  is  ten  times  greater,  or  $510,000  and  a  tcmnage  of  100,448  toof.   ^*  * 

*  Report  of  St  Louis  (Clamber  of  Oommeita.   Appendix  B. 
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tbiitb  of  the  tonnage  is  estimated  to  pass  bridging  the  ocean  itself,  and  uniting 
the  canal,  and  the  toll  for  each  ton  is  50  together  the  inhabitants  of  opposite  con- 
cents, tinents.    A  commerce  that  the  utmost 

By  the  Teport  of  the  commissioners  of  stretch  of  the  imagination  of  the  wisest 
the  canal  for  1843,  232,264  tons  passed  and  most  far-sighted  statesmen  of  one 
the  canal,  the  tolls  upon  which  would  be  half-century  since  did  not  compass,  is 
$116,132.  The  tolls  upon  the  boats  now  annually  afloat  upon  the  streams 
passing  the  canal,  engaged  in  the  St.  that  flow  down  the  valley  of  the  Missis- 
Louis  trade,  would  be  $33,500,  if  we  8ippi> 

allow  that  two-thirds  of  the  tonna£;e  passed  There  is  one  plan,  connected  with  the 
the  canal.  Bythe  returns  of  we  canal,  improvement  of  the  Western  waters,  that 
over  300,000  tons  passed  the  locks  in  should  be  immediately  adopted,  and  that 
1844,  the  tolls  upon  which  would  be  is,  the  establishment  of  a  Bureau  for  the 
8150,000.  In  a  note  to  the  report  of  Interior,  to  be  connected  with  the  Trea- 
tbe  committee  upon  the  improvement  of  sury  Department,  for  the  collection  of  the 
the  Ohio  river,  made  to  uie  Memphis  statistics  of  the  internal  trade  and  corn- 
Convention,  the  number  of  boats  passing  merce  of  the  country.  Every  year  the 
the  canal  is  stated  at  300,  at  an  average  need  of  such  a  bureau  is  felt  more  and 
value  of  $10,000,  which  is  too  low.  If  more.  The  general  government  and  its 
we  adopt  the  St  Louis  estimate,  that  the  officers  know  nothing  of  the  vast  amount 
boats  with  their  outflt  cost  $80  per  ton,  a  of  the  commerce  of  the  rivers  and  lakes, 
boat  of  160  tons,  engaged  in  the  Ohio  or  of  the  manufisLctures  and  agricultural 
trade,  will  cost  $12,800.  She  will  last  products  of  the  country,  except  as  our 
five  years,  and  in  the  St.  Louis  trade  may  foreign  commerce  may  be  an  index  to  the 
make  on  the  average  24  trips  per  annum,  same,  or  as  they  owe  it  to  individuals  in 
If  she  passes  the  canal  16  times,  she  will  diflTerent  parts  of  the  country.  With  the 
pay  the  canal  $1^280,  and  in  five  years,  exception  of  the  census  documents  for 
$6,400,  one-half  the  whole  cost  of  the  1840,  the  records  of  the  departments  fail 
boat.  The  cost  of  running  such  a  boat  to  give  the  information  necessary  for 
may  be  stated  at  $16,960  per  annum,  and  proper  action  upon  many  bills  that  are 
the  tolls  per  annum  would  be  7|  per  cent,  annually  brought  before  Congress.  Take 
of  that  cost  A  dividend  of  18  per  cent,  the  tariff*  bill,  for  instance ;  what  do  the 
was  declared  in  1839,  leaving  a  balance  officers  of  the  departments  know  of  the 
In  the  treasury  of  $60,723,  after  paying  eflTects  of  any  bill  of  that  kind,  upon  the 
$17,904  for  repairs.  These  enormous  manufactures  of  the  country,  or  upon  its 
profits  abouM  not  be  allowed,  and  the  internal  commerce.  We  venture  the  as- 
cooiroerce  of  the  West  should  not  be  so  sertion,  that  upon  any  important  subject, 
heavily  taxed,  unless  there  is  a  necessity  as  much  information  of  tms  kind  may  be 
Ibr  it  that  cannot  be  avoided.  gathered  from  the  debates  in  Congress,  as 

The  manner  in  which  the  improve-  From  the  records  of  the  Departments, 
ments  of  the  Western  waters  shall  be  In  the  report  to  the  Senate,  to  which 
managed,  need  not  here  be  discussed  in  we  have  before  referred,  Mr.  Calhoun  is 
detail.  It  belcHigs  to  the  legislators  of  the  principally  indebted  for  his  statistics  to 
nation.  That  something  should  be  done,  the  Memorial  of  the  citizens  of  St.  Louis 
Bo  one  who  has  read  the  facts  we  have  and  Cincinnati,  and  the  reports  of  the 
mbautted  can  doubt  That  the  naviga-  Memphis  Convention,  the  records  of  the 
tkn  of  the  Briississippi  in  particular  should  treasury  department  giving  merely  the 
be  improved — that  the  obstructions  that  amounts  of  tonnage,  and  not  £;iving  what 
render  property  and  life  insecure,  should  was  of  great  importance,  the  tonnage 
as  6u'a«  possible  be  taken  out  of  the  way  annually  lost  on  the  Western  rivers. 
— is  acknowledged  by  all  who  have  paid  McGregor's  Commercial  Statistics  of  the 
any  attention  to  the  subject  The  great  United  States,  and  the  volumes  of  the 
highway  of  half  a  continent  should  be  Merchant's  Magazine,  contain  more  in- 
made  as  perfect  and  complete,  for  the  formation  about  the  resources  of  the 
porposes  for  which  Proviaence  baa  de-  country,  than  he  ^thered  from  the  offi- 
■jnnd  it,  as  it  can  be  made  by  the  ap-  cial  documents  of  all  the  departments. 
phcation  of  bamsD  sdence  and  art  Toe  How  can  men  act  wisely,  or  Congress 
gBmoM  of  Polton  has  given  to  the  vast  legislate  properly,   when  they  do    not 

'  IS  of  the  West  the  machinery  that  is  possess  the  proper  knowledge  upon  which 

changing  the  oonimerce  and  com-  to  base  their  action.    When  Congress  is 

'  Msreome  of  the  world,  almost  called  upon  to  improve  the  chaxmels  of 
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internal  intercourse,  the  harbors  upon  the  their  cargoes,  amoonted  to  $1,862,600 ; 
lakes,  or  the  rivers  of  the  West,  the  ques-  while  the  losses  from  1 827  to  1832,  in  con« 
tion,  what  is  the  amount  of  commerce  to  sequence  of  the  beneficial  action  of  the 
be  fl^ected  and  the  necessity  of  such  im-  snag-boats,  were  reduced  to  $381,00ur'  A 
provements  is  the  first  question  to  be  diligent  prosecution  of  the  same  service, 
answered;  but  to  answer  it  correctly,  if  continued,  would  by  this  time  have 
the  departments  are  unable.  This  is  a  entirely  cleared  the  channel  of  the  rivers 
defect  that  certainly  calls  for  a  remedy,  from  snags,  stumps,  lo^  and  rocks ;  and 
The  British  Government  is  in  possession  a  small  annual  appropriation  would  con- 
of  the  statistics  of  almost  every  branch  of  stantly  keep  the  channel  clear  of  these 
trade,  and  manufactures  and  agriculture  obstructions.  The  neglect  of  the  gov- 
of  its  whole  dominions,  as  well  as  of  the  emment,  however,  has  allowed  the  ob- 
monetary  affiiirs  of  the  community,  while  structions  to  accumulate  to  such  an  ex« 
ours  knows  the  statistics  of  nothing  but  tent,  that  almost  the  whole  work  must  be 
our  foreign  commerce ;  it  knows  not  the  done  over  afain ;  and  it  will  require 
amount  of  currency  afloat  in  the  country,  several  years  active  service  of  the  snag- 
the  amount  of  banking  capital,  or  the  boats  to  clear  the  channel  The  work, 
capital  invested  in  commerce  or  manu-  however,  must  be  done,  and  when  it  is 
factures,  or  agriculture ;  and  yet  Con-  commenced,  let  it  be  faithfully  prosecuted 
gress  is  expected  to  pass  ffood  and  wise  to  a  completion ;  and  then  let  government 
laws,  adapted  to  all  the  difierent  interests  make  a  small  yearly  appropriation  for  the 
of  the  country,  and  what  information  service,  and  as  the  country  becomes  set- 
have  they  by  which  to  guide  their  action  ?  tied,  and  cotton  lands  cultivated,  and  the 
There  are  several  difierent  ports  of  entry  overhanging  timber  on  the  banks  remov- 
upon  the  Western  rivers,  and  with  but  ed,  the  channel  will  constantly  become 
little  inconvenience  to  those  engaged  in  more  permanent  and  be  cut  deeper, 
their  navigation,  the  collectors  of  the  dif-  On  the  subject  of  the  improvement  of 
ferent  ports  can  e&ther  the  amount  if  the  Missouri  and  of  the  Mississippi,  from 
not  the  value  of  me  property  and  pro-  St  Louis  to  New  Orleans,  the  ot  Louis 
ducts  annually  landed  at  the  difierent  Memorial  presents  some  views,  of  which, 
ports,  by  reqmring  of  every  boat  a  full  as  they  appear  to  be  founded  upon  corn- 
manifest  of  ite  cargo.  This  is  partially  mon  sense,  we  here  present  an  abstract 
done  in  our  coasting  trade,  and  there  ap-  These  views  are  given  as  in-esenting  the 
pears  to  be  no  insurmountable  difficulty  views  of  the  olcbst  and  best-informed 
in  making  the  same  provision  for  our  in-  river  men,  many  of  whom  have  spent 
temal  tnule.  The  benefits  to  be  derived  their  whole  lives  upon  their  waters,  and 
firom  such  a  course  are  manifest,  and  the  understand  them  thoroughly : 
wonder  is  that  Congress  has  not  long  «« By  the  Topographical  Boreaa,  the 
since  made  provisions  for  the  collection  Western  riven  are  mvided  ioto  two  di- 
of  statistics  so  important  to  the  merchant  viiioni :  the  Ohio,  above  the  Falls,  con- 
and  manufacturer,  as  well  as  the  legisla-  stitutes  oDe ;  the  Falls,  the  Ohio  below 
tor.  Had  the  statistics  of  the  commerce  the  Falls,  and  the  Missiseippi,  Mistouri 
of  the  great  lakes  and  the  Western  rivers  ^^^  Arkansas,  constitute  the  other,  Tho 
been  annually  presented  to  Congress,  the  K^eat  disproportion  of  the  divisions  show, 
commerce  of  the  West  would  not  have  ^  ^^"^^  !?^  ^^  ^*®.u^°"  *''"  *^*  "^^^^l?* 

been  for  so  many  yearo  left  to  sufier  such  J^*.  ^°"*^  "Vf^^  *^'^  i-^f 'tu^^^Ji'- '^^^^ 
r^  ,  n  h^i  as.  7  c  \M  u  division  would  be  to  constitute  the  Missis- 
heavy  losses?  The  States  of  Massajhu-  .ippi,  above  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  into 
sette  and  Connecticut  have  provided  for  one  difision;  the  Missouri  into  another, 
the  collection  of  the  statistics  of  every  »o  far  as  the  removal  of  snags  and  th^t 
branch  of  industry.  Conjrress  ought  at  class  of  obstructions  is  concerned.  The 
least  to  provide  for  the  collection  of  the  work  of  removing  snags,  and  keepinc  the 
statistics  of  all  kinds  of  our  national  channel  free,  is  not  the  work  of  a  single 
commerce.  season  or  of  a  single  year,  but  should  be 
That  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  continued  from  year  to  year.  Neither  is  ii 
and  iU  tributaries  can  be  improved,  has  f  work  requiring  exclusive  scienUfic  know- 
already  been  demonstrated  by  the  previ-  j!^^;  .*'"*  rather   practical  experience. 

ous  action  of  the  government.    We  find  "T  r^^  V  fi.  *^»^*'»?1?^  the  industry 

^^T  J  •    /u  "^ft"':^*"*^^"'"         J*  V**^  and  utility  of  the  snag-boats  has  been  eeti- 

'^  "^*f^,!f  ,^,^^1^*?  '^P?'^     ^^  ^^^^  »»/»»»«  n««»>^  of  «•«•  taken  Vp 

from  1822  to  1827,  the  loss  of  property  This  pUn  is  fallacious;  it  is  not  the  mmSi 

on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  from  snags  her  teken  up  but  tbe^eei  wbeoce  they 

alone,  including  steam  and  fiat  boato  and  are  removed  that  constitutes  the  value  of 
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bouU  be  empla;-  men,  tboniughlj    uqiuunted    with    the 

iltactioni  in  the  river,  aod  with  the  cbloiiel  at  all  geBfom, 

re  the  boals  must  ^^  gt  all  atuea  of  water ;  for  it  is  use- 

une  for  ascending  ]^^  ^  [^  apfJying  surveys  and  rules  dc 

^''^hlnnef^w"  "'^"^  ^""°  "^^  ^°*  "^  "*«"  "^  K«'«>« 

■nehaneei  occur  current  and  constant  channel,  to  a  stream 

1  shouid  conform  '''•'""''?  *"""  tbrep  to  five  miles  per  hour, 

:ion  of  snags  in  a  ""^  ^  chanoel  varyine  its  locality  half  a 

the  channel  hH  ^I'la  in  the  course  of  a  week.     To  the 

roses  had  better  rules  of  science  there  can  be  noobjec- 

Ihey  soon  form  a  tioa,  but  these  rules  mu»t  be  derived  from 

tribute  to  deepen  a  correct  linowledge  of  facts,  and  must 

;h  tbe  boat*  have  be  applied  to  those  cases  embraced  witb- 

kept  coQ»tHnlly  in  the  principles  from  which  the  rulea 

waier  Will  admit  „gre  derived.      Where  the   channel  is 

by  Ihe  bo»ti,  re-  constant,  as  on  the  Ohio  and   its  tribnta- 

e^"nd«!heSuI  "f' "^  the  Upper  Mississippi  a  corpa 

ed  pilot  or  navi-  Bngioeers  wiU  answei:  well,  but  in  a 

t  for  T«ri,  and  at  "•"'fting  channel,  one  good  practical  man. 

obwrved  all   its  acquainted   with   the  river,  is  worth   a 

lioti  and  dangers,  score  of  men  who  must  always  work  by 

las  left  M  weil  as  line  and  angle,  and  who  can  never  get 

much  more  >er-  out  of  the  track  in  which  they  were  SnX. 

:  skill  of  one  not  tauijht  to  tread. 

ce  and  practical  The  coet  of  this  Improvement  cob>- 

the  Missouri  and  p^red  with  tbe  amount  and  value  of  prop- 

fic  principles,  to  g^ty  annually  destroyed,  wiU  be  small. 

m"  chsneM  fr^  ^*'*  8300,000  annually  applied  for  five 

nd  from  the  com-  7^*™'  ^^  annual  appropriation  from  that 

Kion  of  a  survey  V^"°^  need  not  exceed  0150,000,  which 

at  that  DO  opera-  would  be  all  saved  to  the  Wert  by  the  di- 

DD  the  plans  laid  minisbed  cost  of  insurance  alone. 

Tbe  amount  of  commerce  and  tbo  ne- 
cessity for  the  improvements  having  beni 

DT  of  8l  Louis,  shown,  the  question  now  presented  ia; 

when  several  of  ^y  whom  shall  these  iniprovementa  be 

surveyors  have  niadel   It  eaimot  be  doue  by  individuals  ; 

channel  having  they  do  not  pooscts  ttie  means.     If  they 

the  ^ores  tipon  <l'<'i  as  no  one  has  any  erealer  interest  at 
stake  than  another,  inmvidual  self-inter- 

t  snag*,  several  eat  will  not  prompt  them  to  nitdertake 

ite  are  required,  t^  work.    Besides,  if  such  attempt  it, 

heHissonri,aD-  they   must  have    authority   from   some 

esisrippi,  to  the  power  having  jurisdiction,  and  this  pow- 

one  still  larirer  ^r  is  either  the  General  Government  or 

Means.    These  the  Stales.     The  work,  therefore,  must 

1  diviner  bell  for  be  done  by  one  of  these  powers,  tbe 

d  rocks.      Tbe  States  or  the  United  EUales.    Where, 

channel  at  low  then,  does  Ihe  jurisdiction  rest? 

ce  of  an  experi-  As  the  States  are  of  themselves  sov- 

.  clear ;  ani^  by  ereigu  and  independent,  except  eo  far  as 

ice  or  twice  in  they  have  made  a  surrender  of  that  soV' 

and  immediate-  ereignty   to  the   people   of   the  States, 

id  removing  the  what  the  United  States  cannot  do,  tbe 

.  since  their  last  States  within  their  own  territory  can  do, 

innel  clear,  and  for  unlimited  power  is  one  of  the  atlri* 

will  cut  it  oat  butes  of  sovereignty.     If  then  tbe  pow- 

ten  can  be  nav-  er  to  improve  these  rivers  is  not  vested  in 

a  not  obstructed  the  general  government  by  the  Constitu- 

nt  of  this  busi-  tiun,  it  must  remain  to  the  States ;  if  it 

g  pr*ctjcal  river  la  fwhidden  to  the  States,  it  betonga  to 
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the  UDioo,fbr,  as  the  States  are  sovereign,  be  fresh  instead  of  salt,  why  maj  not  this 
the  powers  not  possessed  by  them  must  be  improved  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
of  necessity  belong  to  the  general  govern-  channel  of  the  bay  ?  The  rivers  are  open 
ment.  The  States  have  jurisdiction  np-  to  the  navigation  of  all  the  States,  and 
on  the  Mississippi  to  the  middle  of  the  might  be  opened  to  the  shipping  of  for- 
main  channel  of  the  river;  upon  the  eigu  nations,  if  Congress  saw  proper ;  it 
Ohio  the  States  of  Virginia  and  Ken-  is  refused  only  because  we  want  our 
tucky  have  jurisdiction  to  the  opposite  coasting  and  internal  trade  to  remain  in 
shores.  But  as  in  many  cases  it  is  ne-  our  own  hands.  Can  anv  person  ^ve 
cessary  in  order  to  direct  the  channel,  or  a  good  reason  why  the  building  of  piers, 
to  deepen  it,  or  improve  it,  that  work  and  erection  of  lighthouses,  should  be 
should  be  done  upon  both  sides  of  the  constitutional  if  done  upon  the  Atlantic 
middle  of  the  channel,  it  follows  that  no  shore,  but  unconsdtutiona]  if  done  upon 
fikate  can  do  it  for  want  of  jurisdiction ;  Western  or  Northern  lakes  7 
States  on  opposite  sides  of  the  river  It  is  admitted  that  government  owes 
united  cannot  do  it,  for  although  together  protection  to  foreign  shipping,  why  not  to 
they  would  possess  the  jurisdiction,  they  domestic  ?  it  may  protect  foreign  corn- 
are  expressly  forbidden  by  the  Constitu-  merce  from  the  dangers  of  the  shore, 
tion  to  enter  into  any  agreement,  without  why  not  domestic  from  the  dangers  of 
the  assent  of  Congress,  and  Congress  the  channels  of  the  rivers  7  The  Consti- 
holding  its  power  under  the  Constitution  tution  gives  power  to  Congress  to  impose 
can  grant  no  authority  it  does  not  itself  duties  and  imposts,  to  collect  tazea,  dte^ 
possess,  or  else  the  anomaly  is  presented  to  provide  for  the  commop  defence  and 
of  an  attribute  greater  than  its  subject,  the  general  welfare.  The  power  giant- 
the  creature  conferring  powers  not  pos-  ed  to  provide  for  the  genenu  welfare,  is 
sessed  by  its  creator,  of  Congress  above  as  brcKid  as  that  to  provide  for  the  com* 
the  Constitution  that  gives  it  existence.  mon  defence.  No  limit  is  placed  upon  it ; 
It  is  not  denied  uiat  Congress  pos-  that  is  led  to  the  sound  discretion  of 
sesses  the  power  to  improve  the  bays  and  those  who  represent  the  government, 
harbors  on  the  Atlantic  coasts,  and  upon  The  only  restriction  is,  that  it  shall  be 
all  coasts,  the  boundaries  of  our  posses-  for  the  general  welfiu^  of  all  instead  oC 
sions,  by  the  erection  of  lighthouses,  the  particular  interest  of  any  one  of  the 
piers,  dtc. ;  and  if  it  may  do  this  upon  the  States.  The  report  of  Seimtor  Calhovii, 
seaboard,  why  not  upon  the  navigable  while  it  denies  all  authority  for  improve- 
waters  of  the  interior,  since  they  are  ments  under  this  clause  of  the  Coostitn- 
OTen  to  the  free  commerce  of  every  tion,  finds  a  limited  authority  under  the 
State,  without  any  duties  or  tonnage,  ex-  clause  giving  authority  to  Conmss  to 
cept  by  consent  of  Congress,  and  the  regulate  commerce  between  the  differeiit 
citizens  of  one  State  are  entitled  to  the  States.  This  power  extends  only  to  such 
rights  and  privileges  of  any  other  State,  improvements  as  are  necessary,  where 
But  if  there  is  any  difierence  between  rivers  have  three  or  more  States  border- 
salt  water  and  fresh,  except  in  taste,  ing  upon  their  waters,  but  not  to  tboae 
what  is  it  7  It  certainly  seems  ridicu-  where  the  rivers  are  embraced  within 
lous  to  say  that  what  is  constitutional  in  one,  or,  at  farthest,  two  States.  But 
one  State  is  not  so  in  another.  Suppose  why  the  grant  is  Uius  to  be  nanowed 
Hmt  where  the  boundary  line  of^  two  down,  a  man  ci  plain  common  sense, 
States  meets  the  sea  there  is  a  fine  bar-  unacquainted  with  logical  and  meCaphy- 
bor,  the  entrance  to  which  reauires  to  be  sical  subtleties, finds  ichard  tonndentand. 
improved  by  the  removal  of  rocks  or  It  would  seem  as  if  the  grant  of  power 
other  obstructions,  and  that  these  are  sit-  should  be  construed  by  its  words  fairly 
uate  upon  both  sides  of  the  division  line,  understood,  and  that  no  subsequent  iiou- 
These  rocks  may  be  removed  by  the  gen-  tation  should  afiect  it,  unless  by  exprtm 
eral  government.  But  suppose  it  nap-  words,  or  by  wotds  that  admit  of  no  other 
pens  that  instead  of  its  being  the  channel  construction  than  that  of  Umitation. 
entering  a  bay  that  requires  improve-  The  clause  of  the  Constitution  that  per- 
ment,  it  is  a  vast  river,  embracing  with  mits  no  State  to  make  c<»itracts  or  agree^ 
its  tributaries  a  navigation  of  twenty  ments  with  another  State  without  the 
thousand  miles,  and  that  for  more  than  consent  of  Congress,  is  considered  as 
three  thousand  miles  this  river  itself  is  limiting  the  power  of  Congress.  As  by 
the  dividing  line  of  States  and  empires,  agreement  between  two  states,  divided 
though  the  water  acdden^y  happens  to  by  navigable  waten,  and  the  oonaeot  of 
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oveDiaDta  can  be  that  the«e  improvement*  uie  not  required 

uuKit  be  made  by  for  the  purposes  of  shelter  from  Btorms 

aL    But  how  can  or  enemiee,  or  for  aaval  glatioDs,  and  u- 

>rity  it  doei  not  it-  cording  to  the  report  of  the  senator  from 

u  not  itself  juris-  South  CaroUna,  improvemeuls  for  other 

rirer  flowmff  be-  purposes  are   uncoustitutional,  and   are 

It  power  has  it  to  not  within  the  powers  of  CoogresB,  be- 

Mississippi  for  in-  cause  the  power  to  improve  the  harbors 

of  its  course  that  belouEs  to  the  States  in  which  they  ere. 

A  makes  the  boun-  But  the  difficulty  in  improving  the  harbor 

riie  Stales  on  op-  of  St.  Louis  is  tius  very  wantof  jurisdic- 

rer,  by  agieement  tion,  or  else  t^e  work  would  have  been 

ind  by  consent  of  done  by  the  municipal  authorities  of  the 

the  improvemeuts  city.    In  makinKthis  improvement  it  is 

'  can  do  it  by  them-  necessary  that  uie  channel  of  the  rivet 

has  not  the  power,  some   miles   above   the   city   eliould   be 

1  of  c^xnmon  sense  slightly  deflected  from  ita  course,  so  that 

iganthority  toany  it  may  strike  the  Miasouri  shore  at  St. 

It  of  Congress,  to  Louis,  and  the  work  necessary  thus  to 

be  construed  as  a  turn  the  channel  must  be  done  upon  the 

r  to  regulate  com-  Illinois  shore,  where  the  State  of  Mis- 

[erent  States,  then  souti  hatf  no  jurisdiction.    Some  years 

sstroys  the  power,  since  the  city  of  St.  Louis  undertook  to 

lentof  the  Misais-  make  this  improvement,  by  sinking  boats 

ies  is   c<»]cemed.  loaded  with  stone  in  that  part  of  the  river 

perfectly  logical,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  of  II- 

9  no  bir  method  of  linois.     The  officers  of  the  city  were  pre- 

th  appears  to  be,  vented  from  completing  their  work  by  an 

IS,  aa  a  sovereign  injunction   from   the  courts   of  Illinois, 

6  Constitution  ue  backed    by    loaded  cannwi,  arguments 

r  the  improvement  rather  too  strong  to  resist.    To  improve 

I,  within  the  limits  this  harbor  Missouri  has  no  power,  for 

itorial  jurisdiction,  want  of  jurisdiction,  except  by  contract 

nog  to    Congress  with  Illinois  and  the  consent  of  Congress. 

nerce  between  the  Congress  has   no   power.     Illinois   will 

ler  the  clause  giv-  not  permit  the  improvement     Were  the 

taxes,  duties  and  States  perfectly  independent,  what  conld 

r  the  generai  wel-  not  be  done  by  treaty,  might  be  done  by 
force,  and  the  Slate  of  Missouri  might 

interest  to  those  luidertake  the  conquest  of  Ilhnois,  so  that 

'igating  the  West-  owning  the  territory  on  both  sides  of  the 

improve  harbors.  But  this  would  be  war — civil  war.  Can 
it  might  be  said,  it  be  possible  that  the  Constitution  has 
au^  the  channel  omitted  to  provide  for  a  case  of  this  kind, 
points.  The  im-  that  a  city  whose  annual  arrival  and  de- 
ar of  St.  Louis,  so  parture  of  stetunboat  tonnage  exceeds 
commerce  of  that  800,000  tons,  with  a  commerce  of 
B  tbu  the  channel  850,000,000,  mnst  see  its  commerce  de- 
naxle,  as  of  old,  to  stroyed  for  want  of  proper  improvements 
ore  at  that  place,  in tnechanneiuftheriver 7  Impossible! 
wander  off,  and  by  Congreas  haa  the  power,  and  it  should 

Land  undermining  exercise  it.     If,  as  before,  the  clause  of 

ore — thus  widen-  the  Constitution  allowing  States  to  make 

T — to  diminish  tbe  coatracls  with  each  ol^fer  by  consent  of 

bannel  and  deatrov  Congress,  limits  the  power  of  improve- 

jouis.    That  is  all  mente  of  the  general  government,  the 

Kxalled  harbor  of  limitation  destravs  the  entire  power.     If 

^  control  of  the  Congress  may  clear  the  channels,  remove 

e  Ohio,  is  aaotber  roclu,  cut  down  overhanging  timbers  on 

L    It   is   granted  the  banks,  it  can  remove  the  rocks  in  the 
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channel  at  the  falls,  or  cut  a  channel  Wert  will  before  manj  years  have  the 

directly  through  the  falls,  although  it  control  of  the  councils  of  the  Union,  and 

costs  $10,000,000.    But  if  it  can  make  a  she  will  take  care  not  to  send  to  those 

channel  through  the  falls,  why  not  make  councils  men  who  are  always  troubled 

a  channel  around  them  at  a  smaller  ex-  with  constitutional  qualms,  when  moneys 

pense,  although  it  is  called  by  the  undiff-  are  required  for  the  improvement  of  the 

nified  name  of  canal.    Provided  the  ob-  internal  commerce  of  a  Continent,  but 

ject  of  improving  the  navigation  of  the  can  talk  most  loudly  of  liberality  and 

river  is  accomplished,  what  matter  by  patriotism  when  a  needless  war  is  to  be 

what  name  it  is  called.    The  States  can  waged  upon  a  sister  Republic.     The 

carry  out  no  general  system  of  improve-  strong,  hardy  common  sense  of  the  West- 

ment  for  the  Western  rivers  for  want  of  em  population  has  little  sympathy  with 

a  general  jurisdiction.    Congress  has  the  such  penny-wise  economy,  or  with  ideas 

i'urisdiction,  and  must  perform  the  work,  of  strict  construction,  that,  chopping  offthe 

t  has  power  to  levy  taxes  and  duties  for  limbs  of  the  body  politic,  entirely  let  out 

the  general  welfare,  and  has  power  to  and  miss  the  soul  of  it    They  feel  and 

regmlate  commerce  between  the  States,  know  that  the  Constitution  was  made  for 

and  having  the  power,  it  should  perform  the  general  interest  and  welfare  of  one 

the  trust  mighty  people,  and  not  for  the  petty  in- 

The  situation  of  the  Western  States,  terest  of  divided  sovereignties.    What- 

80  far  from  the  seaboard,  and  vet  con-  ever  may  be  the  notions  of  partisan  or 

nected  therewith  by  navigable  nvers,  re-  sectional  politicians  respecting  the  validi- 

quires  that  something  should  be  done  to  ty  or  justice  of  their  claims,  they  are 

improve  the  navigation  of  those  rivers,  very  soon  to  have  the  preponderating  in- 

The  vast  amount  of  property  annually  at  fluence  in  the  national    councils ;   the 

risk  and  exposed  to  destructive  losses,  knot  which  they  cannot  untie  they  will 

demands  that  something  should  be  done,  cut  with  the  sword  of  power.    We  have 

It  is  but  a  few  months  ago  that  the  gov-  only  to  whisper  in  their  ear  that  Con- 

emment  lost  $20,000  of  supplies  for  the  gress  has  already  done  its  duty,  and  that 

army  upon  the  Missouri  river  by  the  Uiere  exists  a  general  hope  that  they  will 

sinking  of  a  single  boat,  and  large  losses  not  again  help  to  elect  a  president  who 

have  since  been  sustained  by  government  will  walk  away  with  thor  bill  in  his 

on  the  Mississippi.  pocket    They  themselves  are  now  to 

But  the  time  of  this  neglect,  we  be-  blame  for  the  defeat  of  their  own  wishes, 
lieve,  is  fast  drawing  to  a  close.    The 


REST. 

AHciEifT  mother,  I  am  weary : — 
Earth — my  mother — bid  me  come  j— 
To  your  palace,  lone  and  dreary, 
Call  me  now,  the  life-worn,  home. 
On  what  errand  have  ye  sent  me  ? — 
Wherefore  have  ye  madly  lent  me. 
Through  this  alien  clime  to  roam  7 
From  your  dark  breast,  where  I  lay. 
In  the  glowing,  fflarinff  <by, 
How  long  must  i  wander  on  ?—> 
I  remember,  where  no  ember 
Of  this  weary  Ufe-fire  shone. 
In  the  cool  and  dark  profound. 
Deep,  beneath  this  noisy  bound, 
Where  no  dim  life-shaibws  creep. 
Where  no  wave  of  light,  or  sound. 
Stirs  the  death-dreanvs  voiceless  deep. 
Oh)  the  ceaaelen,  ceaaelees  turning, 
Thither  for  that  leaden  rest !~ 
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Gtk,  the  blissful,  blissful  yearning, 
As  onto  a  mother's  breast ! 
I  am  weary — ^bid  me  come ! 
Earth  within  me  calleth,  Home  / 

Let  me  blaze  within  the  diamond, 
Let  me  blow  within  the  daisy ; — 
Only,  not  on  this  life-clime,  and 
Not  upon  the  throb,  uneasy. 
Of  the  fevered  heart  and  brain. 
Give  me  unto  life  again ! 
That  was  sweetest,  when  I  lay. 
Ere  the  rolling  rivers  found  me, 
Ere  the  whirlmg  heat  inwound  me. 
Hurling  upward,  to  the  day : — 
Thither,  thither,  once  again,' 
Thither  from  the  blinding  pain. 
Call  the  way-worn  wanderer  now : 
Thither,  thither,  only  there, 
Can  the  fever  and  the  care, 
Fade  from  out  the  burning  brow, 
And  the  mumuring  from  Sie  heart, 
And  the  an^ish,  and  the  languish, 
From  its  pmseless  strings  depart ! 
Age-long,  let  me  slumber  there, 
For  only  in  a  rest,  so  deep. 
Only  in  an  age-long:  sleep. 
Can  the  crushing  blind  despair 
From  the  life-worn  being  creep. 

Then  upcm  the  whirlwind's  path. 
Bid  me,  evermore,  be  borne ; 
Bind  me,  in  thy  wakening  wrath. 
To  the  footsteps  of  the  mom ! — 
In  the  white-capped  tempest's  breath. 
O'er  the  crested  ocean,  singincr ; — 
In  the  white,  and  awful  wreath, 
MHiere  the  polar  blasts  are  ringing, 
And  eternal  winters  blanch ; — 
Mid  the  everlasting  roar, 
Where  the  gather^  waters  poor 
Their  bright  ocean-avalanche  }— 
On  the  desert's  violet  wing, 
On  the  lightning's  fiery  track. 
Bind  me  to  thy  minist'ring ; — 
Only,  only,  oa  the  rack 
Of  the  fevered  heart  and  brain, 
Give  me  not  to  life  again ! 

Bring  no  more  the  Vain  to-morrow, 
With  its  gold-hued  piles  of  sorrow. 
Fading  into  yesterday : 
Bring  no  more  the  dream-built  past. 
O'er  roe  its  dream-shade  to  cast. 
With  its  dark  life-mockery : 
Take  this  restless  fire  away, 
I  am  but  the  kneaded  clay ; 
Weary,  weary,  of  aapiring. 
Weary,  weary,  of  desiring. 
Backward  to  thy  bosom  btest. 
Let  me  sink,  once  more,  to  rest 
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I  am  weary,  bid  m^  come  ! 
Earth  witmn  me  calleth,  Home  ! 

But  there  comes  a  mourning  Never, 

Echoing  through  that  silence  dumb, 

"  They,  who  from  my  bosom  sever, 

Unto  me  no  more  may  come !" 

And  the  black  gates  fold,  forever, 

With  the  thunder-tone  of  doom. 

In  her  widening  circles  spangled, — 

In  her  roaring,  Dright  domain, — 

Life  hath  caught  thee,  life-entangled, 

None  her  clasp  shall  free  again. 

On  her  ramn^,  tireless  pinion, 

Through  blind  chaos  wildly  blown, — 

Through  dark  passion's  storm-dominion, 

Ceaseless,  thou  must  wander  on  : — 

Or,  the  spirit-fire  awaking. 

Upward  through  the  storm-cloud  breaking, — 

Tnrough  the  anguish,  and  the  care, 

And  the  crushing  blind  despair, — 

Where  the  spirit  tones  say,  "  come," — 

Where  the  storm  in  music  sweeps, 

Down  the  golden,  sun-lit  deeps, — 

Upward,  to  a  fairer  dome, — 

To  another,  calmer  breast. 

Unto  Lifers  own  waveless  rest^ — 

Earth  subduing,  struggle  Home  / 

S. 


SAM   HOUSTON   AND   HIS   REPUBLIC.' 

A  BOOK,  it  will  be  perceived,  with  a  as  not  only  Sam*8  doing,  Sam's  exploit, 
title  most  gracious,  such  as  singularly  Sam*8  commonwealth,  but  Sam's  proper- 
commends  its  subjects — the  man  rejoicing  ty,  is  a  prodigious  piece  of  cleverness, 
in  the  prenomen  of  Sam,  and  the  repub-*  and  wonaerfnlly  prepares  the  sentiments 
lie  honoring  itself  in  being  Sam's — to  the  which  are  to  be  reflected  from  Sam  upon 
public  reverence.    This  heroical  fami-  Sara's  Republic. 

iiarity — this  slapping  the  thrice-illustri-  But  hold  !  what  have  we  here  ?  A 
0U8  on  the  back,  as  it  were — this  offering  printed  circular,  as  we  live !  and,  from 
him  to  us  by  that  sort  of  clipped  desig-  its  purport,  manifestly  addressed  to  car- 
nation with  which  Tom  accosts  Dick,  selves,  in  oar  quality  of  critical  joumat- 
and  Bill,  in  the  succinct  style  of  such  a  ists.  And  lo!  at  foot  shines  the  author's 
business,  asks  Jim  and  Jack  and  Bob  **  to  own  signature !  Tiins!  as  the  French- 
take  a  drink  " — admirably  bespeaks  the  men  say  ;  Stay  !  What  the  deuce  can  be 
historical  dignity  that  is  to  come.  Ex-  the  meaning  of  this  ?  Is  he  going  to 
ceUent  as  is  this  ennobling  resort  of  the  serve  some  notice  upon  us  ?  some  caveat 
title-pa^e,  for  exciting  the  imagination  to  critics?  Let  us  see  the  document, 
and  lifting  the  worthy  about  to  be  cele-  Read!  as  Demosthenes  says,  when  he 
brated  to  the  topmost  pinnacle  of  ever-  would  have  some  state-pAper  cited  : 
lasting;  attention,  the  love-and-awe-com-  **  Dear  sir" — (Quite  affectionate;  he's 
mandmg  attitude  in  which  Texas  herself  an  intimate  of  ours,  then,  we  perceive, 
is  brougnt  before  us,  by  the  first  glance,  Well,  that  is  a  gratifying  piece  of  infor- 

*  By  G.  Edwards  Lester,  author  of  **  The  Glory  and  Shame  of  Engiand^"  and  sundries. 

New  York :  Burgeit,  Stringer  dc  Co.    1S46.  8vo.  208  pp. 


Eit  erudite  usage,  that  the  array  of  cer- 
ying  icholaTS  ib  less  deep,  by  two,  than 
at  oT  prefocea,  and  cansists  of  the  for- 
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lid  not  expect     The  Preface  Kcond  is,  moreoTer,  a  very  nota- 

ero,  howerer,  are  of  ble  docutneul — like  lh«  first,  of  highly 

Boit — hail-fellow-  origiaa]  conception  and  most  felicitous 

ind  low.)  execution — such  a  preface  as,  it  appro- 

taben  the  liberty  "  priaie  anywhere,  woald  be  least  out  of 

libetiy"  man)  "of  place  al  the  end;  for  it  is  not  an  enun- 

'  of  this  work.     He  ciation  of  what  the  anlhor  is  going  lo  do, 

at  does  he  believe  i  but  of  what  he  has  already  done ;  a  lofly 

'  canon  of  the  Demo-  eralulation  of  Mr.  Lesiei  to  himseif,  upon 

have  never  yet  been  uIb  boundlew  achievements  in  this  book ; 

it  does  not  comprC'  a  kind  of  comtnen^tory  epistle,  such  as 

Fezas  bas  become  a  the  leaiaeil  were  wont,  in  times  of  au- 

Tnion"  (Oh, bo!  we  thorily,  lo  prehx  lo  tbeir  wocka,  under 

ion  bas  been  greatly  title  of  "  Testimonies  of  authors."    Here 

I  lo  say ;  its  cooati-  we  have  only  this  slight  moil ih cat i or  ~' 

vellously  confirmed  that  erudite  ui            '    -    '                 ' 

ts  teiriloriea,  as  Mr.  lifying  schola 

oodlessly"  widened,  that  oT  prefaces, 

iceed  !}  "every  citi-  lorn  figure   of   the   author   alone,   ihuB 

(provided  he  hold  Boliloquizing  in  praise  of  his  own  per- 
ls in  the  dollar)  "io  fonnances,  and  wondering,  like  a  second 
"  (True;  'lis  a  very  wonderful  KBteTfello,overhiBown  won- 
als.    But  tell  us,  O  ders. 

,er  it  would  not  hBTB  ..^  ,^„^  ^  ^,  BEAi,«»,*^<>r«  A.Se- 

to  have  scroliiuzed  gint  Iht  book  er  (firotw  it  rfwn." 

to  have  a  little  con-  „            ,    ,                            ,       .    - 

adenta" as    Gauls  "'>f*  ^  '"  "'^  encomiastic  elucidation 

le  people's  previous  °^  ^^^^  passage,  tbal  mighty  scholiast, 

lok  her  "  for  better,  'lie  veleraa  Riichiens  (so  lusUj-  the  pride 
of  all  molhsaponaceouB  laiidalion)  thinks 

work  worthy  of  no-  ^^  '^''  <letect  a  charming  and  ingenious 

be  goodness  to  pub-  "teiary  resemblance   to   two   celebrated 

[  il  at  your  earliest  inscriptions :  &ret,  to  that  afiecling  epi- 

rward  a  copy  lo  inj  ^P^  which  thus  addresses  the  reader; 

Stringer  &  Co.,  New  ..  q  ^^      ■(  ^bat  thou  canst  re«l. 

;  so,  you  will  greatly  L^k  down  upon  this  Hone  1" 

biWABD*  LrSTZi,  Secondly,  seeing  that  this  is  a  warning 

"  Author.  for  those  who  have  not  yet  begun,  or 

Sept.,  1S46."  never  may  begin,  the  volume,  Riichiea 

terl  We  can't  think  conjectures  that  Ibis  astute  author  bad 

Ivor  so  ingeniously  heard  of  a  certain  monument,  by  ibe 

y  sought.  ThenoT-  banksof  the  Lifiy,  which  warns  iheway* 

rlfnlness — the  mod-  farer  of  two  things — to  take  notice  Ibat 

scretion — of  the  re-  when  he  cannot  see  that  slone,  the  ford 

ower  of  sayine  yon  is  dangerous ;  and  that  if  he  cannot  read 

ihall  certainly  have ;  be  bad  better  inquire  at  the  house  bard 

our  obedience  and  by. 

copy  of  it  shall  be  But  now  comes  the  astonisbaent  of 

irice-favored  sods  of  this  miracle  of  authors :  first  of  all,  he  is 

urgess.  Stringer  &  struck  all  of  a  heap  at  Yankee-land  at 
Urge ;  next,  he  stands  aghast  at  the  ve^ 

!   But  hold:   what's  ill  reputation  which  Texas  has  enjoyed; 

eyes !   another  pre-  which   done,   he   marvels    prodigiously 

alory   author,   this;  over  his  hero,  Sam  ;  and  lastly,  soaring 

at  lis  heels,  in  Ihe  to  the  height  of  all  that  is  asionnd- 

toiy  chapter,  as  little  ing,  he  is  amazed  at  his  own  admirable 

etace  could  well  be,  self  I 

but  lo  magnify  the  >■  I  have  lived,"  he  breaks  forth,  "lo 

predeceasors.    Thus  see  obloquy  heaped  b^  the  sons  of  the 

id  preface,  in  a  file.  Purilans  upon  an  outraged  people  braTe- 
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]y  stniggline  for  independence,  in  the  Greek  did  to  the  man  with  the  uplifted 
holy  name  of  Liberty.  club»  *  Strike,  sir !  bat  hear  me  first,*  Let 
'*  I  have  lived  to  see  unmeasured  cal-  us  see  if  any  good  thing  can  come  out  of 
umny  poured  on  the  head  of  a  heroic  Nazareth !  C.  Edwards  Lester.** 
man  who  struck  the  fetter  from  his  bleed-  Whether,  in  the  last  allusion,  it  is  him- 
ing  country  in  the  field,  and  preserved  her  self  or  Houston  whom  he  intends  for 
by  his  counsels  in  the  cabinet.  this  impious  comparison,  is  not  entirely 
*'  i  have  lived  to  do  justice  to  that  man  clear ;  for  lucidity  is  b)r  no  means  Mr. 
and  that  people,  by  asserting  the  truth.*'  Lester's  chief  characteristic.  As,  how- 
Here,  a  part  of  the  surprise  which  over-  ever,  he  had  just  before  likened  himself 
whelms  the  historian  seems  to  be,  won-  to  Tbemistocles,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
der  at  the  fact  that  he  should  have  told  the  superior  similitude  is  assigned  to  his 
truth  of  anybody  or  anything.  Measured  hero ;  not  that,  in  either  case,  the  re- 
by  the  quantity  of  veracity,  however,  that  semblance  was  very  perfect,  or  that  the 
of  astonishment  need  not  have  been  by  similesmight  not  have  been  interchanged, 
any  means  enormous,  as  we  shall  pre-  with  little  diminution  of  appropriateness, 
sently  see.  Accordingly,  a  fit  of  com-  but  merely  because  it  was  now  fairly  the 
punction  or  of  alarm  at  the  novel  experi-  incomparable  Sam's  turn  to  be  compared 
ment  instantly  seizes  him.  to  something. 

«  This  book,"  he  proceeds,  **  will  lose  Works  of  genius  have  almost  invariably 
me  some  friends,"  (his  original  Van  Buren-  some  shiningmoral  within  themselves  not 
ian  patrons,  no  doubt,)  *'  but  it  will  win  directly  seen,  but  lighting  up  the  rich  ex- 
me  better  ones  in  their  places,"  (to  wit,  terior,  as  a  lamp  doed  the  figures  on  an 
Houstonian  ones.)  "  fint  if  it  lost  me  all,  alabaster  vase.  Such  a  moial  gleams  in 
and  gained  me  none,  in  6od*s  name,  as  I  various  parts  of  this  high- wrought  pre- 
am  a  free  man.  I  would  publish  it"  Ve-  face ;  but  scarce  visibly  enough.  Let  us 
rily,  a  prodigious  fervor  and  fury  of  truth  assist  the  beam  a  little  and  make  it  ob- 
is this  which  is  seizing  upon  him!  Hard-  vious. 

ly  a  convert,  he  declares  himself  a  saint,  Mr.  Lester  has  lived  to  see  a  land  the 

and  burns  to  be  amartyr.  That  fiery  crown,  notorious  asylum  of  whatever  society  had 

we  feari  will  never  encircle  his  head ;  at  among^  ourselves  cast  away,  and  shaken 

least,  not  while  wood  shall  be  at  five  dol-  from  its  lap  as  an   encumbrance  or  a 

■iars  the  cord.    At  that  rate,  he  would  plague ;  and  Mr.  Lester  is  indignant  that 

have  to  be  an  unthrifty  enemy  of  historic  a  population  largely  composed  of  reckless 

veracity  who  would   waste  one  fagot  adventurers  and  of  desperate  criminals 

upon  all  the  truth  in  this  book.    Person-  should  have  enjoyed  an  exceedingly  bad 

ally,  then,  the  Lesterian  aspirations  must  reputation. 

he  as  vain  as  they  are  sacred,  until  fuel  Mr.  Lester  has  lived  to  see  strange 
falls  greatly,  and  coals  come  down  so  low  facts  and  unseemly,  and  especially  this : 
that  'twill  be  as  cheap  to  bum  an  author  that  a  call  to  arms  and  liberty  from  men 
as  his  works.  among  whom  such  desperadoes  as  Hoos- 
"  I  am,"  continues  Mr.  Lester,  <*  no  ton.  Potter,  Bowie,  and  many  more  were 
man*s  partisan  or  eulogist.  But  I  dare  conspicuous,  each  ranking  high  some- 
tell  the  truth  to  the  men  of  my  own  times,  what  according  to  his  previous  fame  of 
and  leave  the  men  of  other  times  to  take  atrocity,  should  not  have  commanded, 
care  of  my  reputation."  Alas  !  those  among  either  the  sons  of  the  Puritans,  or 
"  other  times"  will  have  to  be  dreadfully  of  Penn,  or  of  the  Cavaliers,  unhesitating 
economical  that  are  to  save  such  beggar-  sympathy  and  unbounded  haste  to  frater- 
ly  articles.    But  what  if  the  **  reputation"  nize. 

uoresaid,  a  tatter  from  the  beginning,  Mr.  Lester  has  lived  to  see  half  the 

should  never  reach  the  posterity  of  next  people  of  the  United  States  slow  to  take 

week  ?    Perhaps  twere  quite  as  well  the  up  a  quarrel  which  they  did  not  nnder- 

professor  should  take  some  little  care  of  stand,  and  a  cause  which  was  not  theirs, 

it  himself ;   for  certainly  nobody  else  with  partners  whom  they  were  compelled 

will.  to  mistrust ;  and  nothing  certain  concem- 

The  modest  anticipator  of  his  own  im-  inp  them  except  a  cruel  war  to  be  waged, 

mortality  then  proceeds,  in  the  same  dif-  wide  conquesU  to  be  attempted,  and  enor- 

fident  vein :   *'  I  do  not  ask  the  reader  to  mous  sacrifices  of  every  sort  to  be  in- 

adopt  my  opinions — but  I  do  ask  him  to  curred,  without  the  reasonable  hope  of 

weigh  my  facts.    I  deprecate  no  critic's  any  one  good  fruit  whatever, 

severity :  I  only  say  to  him,  as  the  old  Mr.  Lester  has  lived  to  see  men  set  up 
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with  Boeeess  the  pretence  of  Catholic  in-  sentiment  of  Liberty  in  as  strong  as  the 
tolerance  to  their  religion  who  had  ex-  taste  for  Morality  is  weak ;  and,  after 
preasly,  in  settling,  sworn  they  were  all,  the  advantage  which  free  governments 
Roman  Catholics — thus  selling  their  lit-  haveovermonarchicalones  must  be  small, 
tie  faith  for  much  land ;  so  that  if  they  if  both  must,  in  order  to  be  happy,  wear 
were  wronged  in  their  religion,  it  was  the  same  manacles  of  law,  and  endure  the 
only  because  they  had  cheated  in  the  <mly  bondage  of  honesty  and  sense, 
consideration  given  for  the  possessions  Seco^y,  that  when  such  a  community 
and  exemptions  they  received.  springs  up  near  us,  chieflv  out  of  men 
Mr.  Loiter  has  lived  to  see  his  fel-  whom  the  oppression  of  deb)  and  the  civil 
low-citizens  averse — most  unreasonably  persecution  of  proclamations  for  homicide 
averse — to  plunging  into  a  war  with  and  the  like  have  made  seek  elsewhere  a 
Mexican  laws,  in  favor  of  a  people  the  genial  realm,  unconscious  of  John  Doe 
most  resentful  of  whom  were  well  Known  and  Richard  Roe,  and  innocent  of  the  y'llt 
to  be  upon  older  and  worse  terms  with  our  old  formality  of  indictments,  we  should 
tribunals  than  with  the  Mexican.  see  their  charters  in  the  writs,  with  re- 
Mr.  Lester  has  lived  to  see  debauche-  turns  of  non  est  inventus^  which  they 
ries,  seldom  rivalled  here  in  Washing-  have  left  behind  them  in  all  our  courts; 
ton,  become  a  reproach  to  a  man,  no  and,  judging  of  the  attachment  to  our  in- 
matter  how  high  the  rolling  sphere  of  stitutions,  which  they  profess,  by  their 
fortune  may  for  a  time  have  lilted  him.  obedience  to  them  be/ore  they  fled  away, 
Mr.  Lester  has,  in  this  singular  century,  and  inferring  their  love  of  the  native  soil 
seen  an  unquestionable  course  of  domes-  from  the  celerity  with  which  they  quitted 
tic  conduct  punished  by  a  lastine  public  it,  and  the  agreeable  memories  with  which 
detestation.  A  woeful  pass  public  man-  the  circumstances  of  their  departure  must 
ners  have  certainly  come  to  when  such  cause  them  to  look  back  to  it,  we  should 
a  code  of  social  morals  does  not  concili-  certainly  be  eager,  to  the  last  degree,  to 
ale  admiration  instead  of  disgust ;  when  re-affiliate  to  our  government  citizens 
the  having  committed,  while  chief  ma-  possessing  so  many  claims  upon  us;  and 
gistrate  of  a  State,  an  action  so  flagrant  for  this  purpose  what  price,  such  as  mere 
as  drove  him  from  civil  society,  at  exile  national  mixture  of  reputations,  or  a  war 
and  an  outlaw,  to  become  the  voluntary  that  shall  cost  us  scores  of  millions,  or 
barbarian — that  lowest  of  all  savages,  a  the  sacrifice  of  our  own  Constitution  and 
white  man  turned  Indian^ really  creates  policy,  can  be  too  high  ? 
some  little  prejudice  against  one,  andgives  Thirdly ,  the  former  history  and  present 
rise  to  *'  calumnies."  renown  of  him  whom  Mr.  Lester  cele- 
A  moral  or  two  more,  some  ultimate  brates,  should  teach  us  to  beware  how  we 
deductions  from  the  bright  page  of  this  stigmatize  the  most  shameful  career,  or 
proem,  and  we  have  done.  And  whilst  pronounce,  forsooth,  that  a  little  success 
we  state  these  profound  and  consolatory  cannot  cancel  long  depravity.  How  do  we 
conclusions,  know,  after  all,  but  that  every  turpitude 

-  Of  darkneM  visible  so  much  be  lent,  If,  !f '  T™^^^^ 

As  half  to  show,  half  veil  the  deep  in-  °'  da^n^ng  empire,  the  pledgje  of  heroism 

f ^Ql  *t  ^  merely  assuming  its  latest  form  ? 

Lastly,  the  Houstono-Lesterian  happi- 

First,  then — ^rejecting  the  fatuous,  im-  ness  must  here  be  resounded  ;  that  hap- 

iDoral  and  disorganizing  old  doctrine,  that  piness  which  has  given  to  each  other  a 

ao  m%»ch  virtui  as  a  people  has^  so  much  hero  and  a  historian,  so  matched  and  ap- 

itherty — we  reach,  by  Lesterian  assist-  propriate,  that  only  the  utmost  efibrt  of 

ance.  a  truth  far  nobler  as  well  as  more  Fate  could,  out  oi  all  entity,  past,  pre- 

beneficent,    namely :    that   the   known  sent  or  to  come,  raise  them  up  for  one 

cmniiiaJity  of  a  people  as  individuals  another's  glory !  Verse  alone  can  do  jus- 

Bhtmld  breed  in  you  no  hesitation  to  fra-  tice  to  so  bright  a  conjunction. 

temize  with  anything  which  it  may  suit 

them  to  call  Freedom;  for  that  there  rurere/or/e*, says Horatius*, 

maj  well  be  republicans  in  whom  the  To  whom  a  destiny  ungracious 


#  «  Vixere  fortes  ante  Agamemnona 

Malli ;  sed  omaes  illachrimabiles 
Urffentar  ignotique  longa 
Nocte,  carent  quia  vate  sacro. 
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Asfigoed  the  cruel  lot  and  hard 

Of  thumps  with  no  recording  bard! 

What  signifies  (and  Fate  should  know  it) 

Sending  a  hero  with  no  poet  ? 

The  noisy  nation  of  the  Frogs 

Lived  in  the  ot>scarity  of  bogs, 

And  Mice,  magnanimous  in  vain, 

Dyed  with  their  lives th' ensanguined  plain, 

Till  Jove,  whose  love  of  high  deeds  great 

is. 
Sent  them  that  imp  of  Fame,  a  vaU$.* 
,  All  reputations  must  have  a  rent. 
When  they  the  aaero  vate  carent. 
Without  whom  honor  is  but  small. 
Or,  rather,  there  is  none  at  all. 
For  *'  hidden  virtue  figure  doth 
No  more  than  an  inglorious  sloth," 
Says  Flaccus. 

Who  did  ever  groan  a 
Plain^o'er  the  conflicti  of  Bologna, 
When  raged  with  fury  and  despair 
Her  woeful  war  of  woodeo-ware, 
Until  th'  eternizing  Tassoni 
(Valor's  redeemer,  Glory's  crony) 
Rescued  the  honors  of  her  Bucket,t 
And  from  oblivion  did  pluck  it  ? 

The  Emperor  of  Lilliput 
(Polk*s  brother)  lons^  (like  him)  had  cut 
A  figure  far  from  beio^  gigantic, 
Till  Chance,  one  day,  in  humor  antic. 
Impelled  a  dean,  (like  a  Convention 
Which  we  will  not  at  present  mention,) 
An  Irish  dean,  one  Master  Swift, 
To  give  His  Littleneet  a  lift, 
Ana  make  of  this  bad,  puny  thing, 
A  monarch-mannikin,  a  six-inch  king ! 

Ere  soul-refining  Sensibility 
Of  life  had  looseuM  every  silly  tie. 
Or  people  lisped  Sentimentality, 
fThe  present  idiom  of  rascality,) 
Or  villains,  to  arrive  at  license. 
Of  Freedom  aped  a  very  high  sense. 
No  q«ack  ot prineiplet^  like  Godwin^ 
Could  of  admiring  earth  the  nod  win  ; 


And  mankind  would  have  only  laughed 
At  him  and  at  his  Wolstoncraft,§ 
If  they  had  not  begun  to  learn 
Virtue  and  tenderness  of  Sterne,|J 
To  read  the  reasons  pure  and  weighty        ', 
For  adulterous  suicide  in  Goethe,^ 
Or  find  in  Paine  a  nice  religion** 
To  carry  folks  to  hell  a  bridge  on. 
There  had,  long  before  Heloise^tt 
Been  dames  too  tender,  if  you  please. 
Though  neither  hussy  yet  nor  rogue 
At  all  enjoyed  their  present  vogue ; 
But  'twas  the  pen  of  pure  Rousseau 
Which  made  romantic  truths  the  go. 

Ere  **  Newgate's  Calendar  "  had  risen. 
Small  were  the  glories  of  the  Prison  ; 
While  Honor  now,  beyond  a  doubt. 
Is  rather  for  those  in  than  out. 
Lo !  Marryatt  and  those  who're  clapt  in 
The  volumes  of  that  honest  captain. 
Without  whom  every  noble  pirate 
Might  cut  throats  with  of  fame  do  high 

rate. 
Aram's  (Eugene's)  renown  hath  tpmng 
Not  so  much  from  the  being  hung. 
As  from  the  luck  of  scribe  congenial 
Intent  on  making  all  crimes  venial. 
Since  the  performances  of  Dickens, 
How  much  the  public  interest  thickens 
In  all  the  amiable  tribes 
Of  Pickpockets  whom  he  describes  ! 
In  France,  what  would  ^our  hang-dog  do 
Without  the  convict  quill  of  Sue  fXt 
Aided  by  it,  to  fame  he  climbs. 
In  just  proportion  to  his  crimes : 
Which  shows  that,  in  this  moral  century. 
The  **  House  of  Fame's  "  the  Penitentiary ; 
While  'tis  the  Muses,  if  they  please. 
Who  keep  the  convicts  and  the  keys. 
**  Unwept,  unhonored  and  unsung  "§6 
No  man  must  die  who  has  been  hung ! 

But  Jove,  who  seems,  at  timet,  to  nod  beadn  II 
To  facts  scarce  worthy  a  wise  godhead. 


Pauhm  scpultae  distat  inertia 
Celata  virtus.**    OiU  9,  Book  10. 
We  quote  the  Latin,  merely  that  we  may  give  the  jesting  but  exact  enough  version  of 
Byron,  in  his  Don  Juan  : 

"Brave  men  were  living  before  Agamemnon, 
And  since,  exceeding  valorous  and  sage  ; 
A  good  deal  hke  him,  too,  though  quite  the  same  none  ; 

Sot  then  they  shone  not  on  the  poet's  page, 
And  so  have  t>een  forgotten." 
•  To  wit,  him  who  wrote  the  Batradumytmuidiia, 

t  The  mock-epic  of  Tassoni,  the  Secchia  Rapita,  which  celebrates  the  contests  between 
Bologna  and  Modena,  their  cause  a  well-bucket. 

X  Him  whom  his  now-foi^gotten  PoUiieal  Juttiet  made,  for  a  time,  one  of  the  chief  cornels 
of  the  bUck  sky  of  Jacobinism. 


§  Mary,  irrej;ularly  the  siMuse  of  several  people,  married  or  single,  and  finallv  wedded  by 
Godwin,  just  m  time  to  legitimatize  the  birth  of  the  future  Mrs.  Shelley.  Her  Rigkti  </ 
Women  is  the  book  here  referred  to. 

H  The  Sentimtntal  Juwmty  and  the  Lttttrt  to  EUza  may  be  considered  die  foundation  of 
the  Rousseau  and  Goethe  system  of  morals,  which  allows  every  crime,  if  you  will  only  talk, 
all  the  while,  exquisite  sensibility  and  impossible  virtue. 

H  The  Sarrmn  of  tVerther.  ••  The  Age  of  Retuon.  ft  The  New  Bdaim. 

tX  The  Mftteriet  of  Parii.  §§  Scott,  La^of  Last  Mimtrd. 

HO  Allusion  to  that  nod  with  which,  in  Homer,  Jupiter  ratifies  the  decrees  of  Fate,  much 
•B  Mr.  Polk  seta  hia  signatnie  to  Acta  of  Congress  x 


•Sow  SotttM  and  Mm  JUpiAHc. 
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lUghl) 

of  thought, 
he's  aoundlesj, 


id  of  fate  ii. 
mDch  B  mitch  ii 


e  the  ateed.* 
qoering  wheels 
Mil  who  ileda, 
iindentiDd* 
t  of  laods ; 
hone,  itulania; 
off  in 


or  alter;' 


defaulter, 

dread  or  halter  ;     ' 

the  mesh  sbnn 

led  with  the  laws, 
Freedom's  cause ;" 

iBa  and  all  justice, 
"  to  Qght  meant, 
DdictmenL 

le  and  nomerons, 


All  bail  to  Houtton  bnptrater. 
Of  heroes  the  last  "small  potato  1" 

"  Avaunt,  0  miscliieToua  Mate ! 
£iioogh  of  prologue  !   Let  the  piece  pro- 

'■  Proceed,  forsooth  !  Fair  and  softly, 
good  eir '.  It  is  easy  for  you  lo  make  a 
noise  snd  hurry  a  body  at  Ihi?  rate — you 
who  have  not  the  elighteet  idea  of  ihe 
genius  with  whom  we  have  to  deal! 
Why,  sir,  there's  a  third  exordium,  an 
additional  introduction  propitiatory,  in 
which  the  panegyrist,  only  galheriog 
fresh  force  from  all  hia  own  previous 
hallooing,  pours  a  bouibaEt  and  peala  a 
yell  of  praise  such  that,  astounded,  Fame 
must  gape  with  her  hundred  mouths,  and 
stop  her  hundred  ears,  at  the  din." 

"  b!pare  U8,  gtacioiis  Muse !  all  further 
prefaces.  Keep  ua  not  fotever  nti  the 
threshold ;  but  safTer  us  to  pass  the  por- 
tal of  this  amazing  subject.  Magnificent 
porticoes  are  here ;  but  we  would  enter, 
the  temple  itself  ai^d  adore.  Prodigious, 
'tis  true,  are  these  Lester  Jan  proems, 
portents  SQch  as  should  usher  into  the 
gladdened  world  Joye's  last  great  pro- 
geny, Bui,  as  your  friend  Virgil  saith : 
'  Magnus  ab    inlegro   ssclorum   naicitur 

ordo: 
Jam  redit   et    Virgo,   redsunt    Salumia 

regna; 
Jan  nova  pregeDJes  ecelodemitlittiraltoi 
Tu  nodo  nucenti  pnero  quo  ferrea  prl 

Desinst,  ac  toto  nirget  gene  tmuk  nnindo. 
Casta,  fave,  LucinaT' 

In  a  word,  penult  him  to  be  born ;  let  IB 
know  his  heroicalnnrtare;  lellus'Dpoa 
what  meat  was  Ibis  same  Caaar  fed.' 
The  eager  Earth,  tired  of  bilks,  bullies 
and  blackguards,  expects  him.  Repudia- 
tion stretches  out  for  him  her  anxious 
arms ;  Land-stealing  salutes  hie  rising 
dawn  \  Bowie  and  Potter,  the  destine! 
associates  of  bis  fugitive  patriotism,  await 
him,  with  knires  and  pistole  half-drawn 
and  with  the  tin-cup  of  whiskey  sus- 
pended; the  brawl,  the  debauch, stay  for 


Shakrs  his  Imperial  curb  and  give?  Ihr  nod. 

The  sliuip  of  Fale  and  unclion  of  the  God. 

High  Hrsien  with  awe  the  dreaded  signal  look, 

And  all  OlfmpQa  to  it*  centre  shook." 

ibe  book  of  the  Acts  of  Diomede,  where  Valor  and  Wisdom  thus 

'prophecT  in  Virgil's  P(Mio,  and  particularly  iheae  lines  : 
educe,  si  ijiia  manenl,  BCeleria  vcetigia  noslri 
rila  fcipeloa  solvent  fomiiditie  terras." 
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tivity ;  bring  us  at  once  to  the  second  people  came  away  from  Irekiui  tbcut 

Lesterian  chapter."  the  time  when  some  others  were  eorazsi 

The  hero  or  but  two  battles  at  most,  if  in  the  siege  of  Deny,  the  migrators  m^^ 

of  many  brawls^  was  born  on   the  2(1  b)r  a  delightful  confusion  of  ideas,  De 

March,  1793 — that  is,  just  two  days  be-  mixed  up  with  the  besiegere;  andmertT 

fore  the  inauguration  of  Gen.  Washing-  that  the  Houstonian  progenitors  may  bf 

ton  for  his  second  Presidential  term.    If  decorated  with  the  ill-feigned  honor  of 

we  are  to  seek  for  stellar  influences  or  having  borne  part  in  a  deed  of  anns^iiicy 

the  social  spirit  abroad,  as  affecting  the  are  ludicrously  consigned  to  the  disraie 

natal  hour,  this  was  the  period  of  Robes-  of  having,  by  strong  mference,  run  (nr ' 

pierre's  dictatorship  in  France,  of  the  (for  what  else  is  migrating  while  g- 

propagation  of  Jacobinism  in  this  coun-  gaged  in  a  siege?)  in  the  midst  ot'  it  * 
try  through  Mr.  Jefferson's  **  Democratic        Authenticity,  howcrcr,  or  eyeu  ffc< 

Societies,"  and  of  the  rise  of  the  "  Whis-  air  of  it,  is  a  thing  which  the  bio^rajK- 

key  Insurrection,"  secretly  promoted  by  need  not  much  consult,  when  a  Hcafi.» 

the  same  patriotic  statesman  as  one  of  is  his  subject     And,  accordin^hr,  tt; 

the  means  of  overturning  the  Adminis-  next  genealogical  particulars  are  oi  ^ 

tration  of  which  he  was  a  member.    The  exceedingly  suspicious  cast  Furti^:*:- 

birth-place  of  Houston  was  a  spot  seven  nuntur  fortibus;  so  the  heroism  o:  '-* 

miles  east  of  Lexineton,  Virginia,  known  lineage  of  those  who  '*  migrated  v.  -^ 

as  Timber  Ridge  Cnurch.  His  ancestors,  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Derry,"  mofi  i ' 

paternal  and  maternal,  were  Scotch-Irish  have  run  out,  before  it  came  to  Sam  uv 

rresbyterians,  of  that  body  who,  in  the  Great :  his  sire  must  have  been  ooiL ?• 

'  time  of  John  Knox,  colonized  from  the  tent,  in  order  to  render  credible  bi5  «3* 

Highlands  the  North  of   Ireland.    Mr.  coming  miracles  of  valor.    Bebok,  tir. 

Lester,  with  that  historical  mal-address  how,  being  the   adjutant  of  a  n:  u 

which  makes  him  so  sad  an  encomiast,  brigade,  his  soul  glowed,  throasb  -  ^ 

says,  (p.  8,)  "Here  they  remained   till  witn  the  single   passion  ofann^i^"- 

the  siege  of  Derry,  in  whick  Uiey  were  how,  there  having  once  been  aRtT>. 

engaged  when  tliey  emigrated  to  Penn-  tionary  war,  he  had,  of  course,  k-^'- 

sylvania."  This  is  much  like  mentioning  in  it,    although   the  when,  bow.  ^- 

that  **  certain  Arkansas  and  Indiana  men  where,  are,  with  commendable  gij^  • 

emigrated  while  engaged  in  the  battle  of  suppressed  !    **  His  father  was  a  ma.  • 

Buena  Vista."    Thus  does  the  trumpery  moderate  fortune ;  indeed,  he  8e^^fs*  ' 

of  Mr.  Lester,  or  the  braggart  folly  of  have  posjtessed  only  the  means  ot  a  c:: 

his  hero-informant,  inflict  disgrace,  in  fortable  subsistence.     He  was  i'>  *• 

seeking  falsely  to  magnify !     Instead  of  only  for  one  passion,  and  this  w8«  J- • 

the  simple  statement  that  some  of  these  military  life.    He  had  borne  his  pii'  - 

Again: 

"  Ille  deum  vitam  accijiiet,  divis  cine  videbit 
Permiztos  heroas,  et  i{»e  yidebitur  illis, 
Pacatumoue  reget  pairiis  virtutibua  orbem  ;" 
which  may  be  rendered  as  follows  : 

"  There,  if  not  godly,  he  shall  grow  immortal, 
Maugre  of  decency  his  comings-short  all ; 
There  round  him  see  heroes  and  gods  in  three  rows 
Pell-mell — as  many  quite  of  gods  as  heroes; 
And  with  a  hickoiy  (the  Jacksonian  laurel) 
For  sceptre,  knock  down  all  who  raise  a  quarrel." 
For  ipse  videbitur,  Scriblerus  proposeth,  as  the  better  prophecy,  to  read,  t^tf  vidchtv: 
•••  Derry !"  some  reader  may  ejaculate :  "Siege!"  "what  Derry  1  whateicfff^   " 
besieged  Derry  t  and  where  dia  he  find  it  to  besiege  1    Derry  ?  Berry  1  Derry  t   Tri ' 
See  of  Deny:  but  surely  nohody  ever  besieged  the  bishon  and  all  his  conntiyde-: 
vicars  at  once.    What  other  Derry,  then,  except  that  at  the  end  of  songs— *  down,  t» 
down  1' " 

Dear  reader!  suffer  us  to  offer  a  solution.    In  popular,  not  historical  laDgnaire.l^^' ' 
derry  is  sometimes  called  Derry:  and  Londonderry,  you  know,  stood,  in  1689, t:^ 
siege  against  the  forces  of  James  TI.    That  this  is  what  Houston  and  Lester  meant,  i« ' 
notsav;  for  evidently  they  know  nothing  about  it:  diey  suppose  the  Scotch-lnph  k 
been  the  besiegers,  not  (as  they  were)  the  besieged.    As  to  their  then  migmtniE,  *»«-* 
easy  lor  the  people  of  a  beleagured  town  to  migrate  so  far.    In  1682,  at  iheToau^ 
Penn*8  colony  with  the  promise  of  general  toleration,  there  was  a  migration  from  i  ' 
Ireland,  through  the  dread  of  James  and  Popery :  but  after  his  dethronement,  in !«?. ' 
tion  tor  religious  causes  ceased.    Hoostdn  and  Lester  are  obviously  repeaiii*  va|w  i»  i  ^ 
••editions  of  cvenu  that  they  know  nothing  about  t— -• 
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u  aaccessively  the 
jwyer'B  and  Gen. 
'be  latter  poel  he 

iiich  took  place  in  _         ,.,            _  ,         .  .  v       . 

fl  n  tnnr  nf  in.wr  "■*"-      *>""   """   liWJngunheil   by  s  lu 

ra  a  lonr  oi  mspec-  ^^j^^^  ,^[_  ^^  ^j,„  J^  fo^_  ,  g^^  ^^. 

goatiy  mountains,  riage,  snd    in    impreMixe  aod  dignified 

werful  Irame,  fine  countenance.    She  wai  gifted  with  intel- 

lie  courage.   Tbe»e  tectuil  and  moral  qualiliea  wbich  elerated 

leritedj    and   they  her  in  a  Mill  more  atriking  manner  above 

r  he  had  to  leaTe  matt  of  her  lex.     Her  life  ihone  with  pa- 
rity and   beaeToI«Dce,  and  jet  ihe  wm 

ised  that  aillAitSt-  nerved  with  a  stem  fortitude  which  neTer 

at  Ihia  notable  hi-  P*^  "T  '"  '*"'  '°''*"t  "f  t^*  "■'''  acanei 

'J  tuppiitd  frj  Gtn.  ^}\  chaqucr  the  hiatory  of  the  frontier 

Lhp  ^itfhlM    unu-fn  »c"ler'       "cr  lieneficencB  was  uniferaal, 

Ia  (h- 1.  ,  ZmT^  •""!  her  name  waa  called  with  gratitude  by 

iQd  the  la«t  polish-  (he  poor  and  the  aulTeting.    !hany  yeari 

r  Mr.  Leeter.  how  ,fi„Ward,  her  son  returned  from  hii  dii- 

OB  these  last  stanil  |,nt  exile  to  weep  by  her  bed-eida  when 

lal  Tanily  of  Hone-  ehe  came  to  die." 
1  ilireclly  lo  avow 

ry  ill  dissembles —  This  picture  oE  a  mother,  though  lame 

poot  and  obscare.  and  commonplace,  wonld   be   tolerable. 

ne  is  "  moderate ;"  in  the  midal  of  all  its  exaggeration  ai 

aeatis  of  a  comfort-  lone,  did  one  not  easily  discover,  in  all 

d  yet,  but  a  page  that  Mr.  Houston  Eaya  of  either  parent, 

1  that  the  boy.  Kept  a  body  of  traits  designed  to  give  himself, 

work,"  (except  for  not  them,  semblance.    He  paints  only 

,)  had  not,  perhaps,  such  features  as  be  desires  lo  be  supposed 

id  the  period  of  ms  to  have  inherited.     His  bthefs  image  is 

lie  to  receive  in  aU  not  such  as  the  lilia]  affection  of  the  bo^ 

s'  schooling.    (See  of   ihirleeD   would    recall ;    except   hie 

it  more,  and  we  are  "  powerfol  frame,"  there  is  nothing  indi- 

ir's  death  "  at  once  vtdual,  nothing  chaiacteriilic  about  tha 

Df  the  family."   (P.  portrait ;  but  qualities  ata  given  such  as 

nily  of  "  moderate  suit  a  popular  eSect  only,  and  are  by  no 

dren,  betweeneight  means  taose  which  the  heart  of  a  child 

vere  all  the  while  would  single  out  for  fondness  and  memo- 

-d"  for  their  bread,  ry.     Much  the  same  Is  it  with  the  mo- 

iUher's  death  could  tner :  she  stands  a  tall,  dim  figure,  the 

later  poverty :  for,  ghost  of  a  frontier  heroine — a  shadowy 

orally,   the   utmost  impersonation  of  a  class,  and  not  herself 

lo  a  rural  popnla-  a  particular  person ;  andsheJsamarvel- 

the  very  children  lous  "  friend  of  the  poor,"  a  perfect  Lady 

■upport  Inemselves  Bountiful ;  for,  although  the  famiiy  aU 

01  their  hands.    It  way$  "  worlted   hard"  (everv  soul  of 

t,  that  either  this  them)  for  Iheir  bread  before  tne  father's 

ion  was  for  a  mill-  death,  and   were,  after  that  misfortune, 

hleas  frequenter  of  sunk  much  lower  A  to  worldly  goods, 

lad  lazily  poor ;  or  yet  il  is  decidedly  popular  to  be  tbs  son 

ed,  in  contradiction  of  a  dame  "  wbose  beneficence  was  ani> 

efore  been  told  of  versal,  and  whose  name  was  called  with 

and  "comfortable  gratitude  by  the  poor  and  sufTering;" 

lily  assumed  at  the  and  so  Mrs.  Houston  is  not,  in  her  pov- 

i  otherwise  shame-  etiy,  the  kind-hearted  helper  of  a  few 

:h  the  Texan  bero  neighbors  as  poor  as  she,  but  she  rises 

.  that  he  is  exceed-  into  the  protectress  of  all,  far  and  wide, 

at  poverty  which,  her  liberal  band  and  her  good  deeds 

nusisg  dilemma,  he  blessed  by  a  whole  region  :     As  for  the 

Ht  available  rei'nge  filial  piety  (the  "  weeping  by  her  dtath- 

eof  Tolunlary  waat  bed")  carefully  recorded  in  this  paia- 
giaph,  the  fact  cuinol  well  have  been  ' 
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famished  bf  any  but  Qen.  Hooston  him-  they  chance  to  be  ao,  wonld  running 
self ;  and  one  must  regret  to  find,  in  away  to  the  Kickapoos  be  by  any  meana 
reading  the  book,  that  the  General  has  the  necessary  remedy-^there  being  ma- 
forgotten  to  supply  any  other  fact  what-  gistrates  and  county  courts  to  whom 
ever  which  betokens  the  slightest  affec*  orphans  may  always  resort  as  their 
tion  towards  any  of  those  whom  he  guardians,  besides,' Messrs.  Lester  and 
should  have  loved.  It  presently  appears  Houston  have  an  unlucky  way  of  telling 
that,  instead  of  aiding  to  sustain  a  newly-  somewhat  more  than  always  sheds  pro- 
widowed  mother,  burdened  with  eight  bability  on  their  own  stories ;  and  in  this 
other  children,  he  ran  away  from  home  instance,  they  themselves  admit  that  it 
in  his  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  year,  and  was  while  living  as  a  clerk  in  a  '*  store** 
naturalized  himself  into  a  Cherokee  in  Knoxville,  that  the  young  gentleman 
tribe,  and  the  adoption  of  an  Indian  thus  sought  to  recover  that  estimable 
papa  and  mamma.  The  ceremony  of  let-  state  of  society, 
ting  his  majestic  mother  know  that  there 

was  a  possibility  of  his  re-appearance—  "  Where  wild  in  woods  the  lordly  lavige 

because  a  certainty  that  he  was  neither  runs." 

shot,  stabbed,  nor  hung,  but  only  turned  prom  his  parentage,  let  us  descend  to 
red-skin— he  seems  to  have  considered  ^hat  Mr.  Lester  (by  courtesy,  no  doubt) 
quite  needless:  he  was  not  a  man  of  ^alls  ««his  education.''  The  following 
forms,  and  perhaps  had  his  own  noUons  extract  will  show  : 
of  the  maternal  agonies  which  his  sud- 
den vanishment  was  entitled  to  create.  «« u  is  a  matter  of  some  interest  to  in- 
For  three*  or  four  years,  (until  he  was  quire,  what  were  the  means  of  education 
eighteen,)  his  attentions  and  assistance  to  offered  to  this  Virginia  boy.  We  have 
the  beneficent  lady  consisted,  apparently,  learned  from  all  quarters,  that  he  never 
of  a  visit,  now  and  then,  when  his  clothes  c^^uld  be  got  into  a  school-bouse  till  he 
were  worn  out :  so  that  he  probably  ''••  «»«*»'  y""  old,  nor  can  we  learn  that 
came  to  see  her  only  in  compliment  to  ^«  «^!^  accomplwhed  much  in  a  Uleranr 
ber  charity,  and  by  Way  of  patronizing  ^^^  ^«^  ^?^  •'^'**-  V'^g^D".  ^bicL 
K^  .trni  "Uf  «kii  -n:«,iu  ♦k/i«^»»  ««5  ^"  "fi^fi*^  become  very  famous  for  her 
ber  sbU  of  the  spmd  c.  the  loom  and  ^^ools  at  any  period,  had  still  less  to 
the  needle.  Yet  should  our  youth,  em-  boast  of  forty  years  ago.  The  State  made 
tilous  of  Master  Houston,  take  to  the  utUe  or  no  provision  by  law  for  the  educa- 
woods,  by  way  of  becoming  heroes  of  tion  of  its  citizens,  and  each  neighborhood 
the  19th  century  and  the  progress,  we  was  obliged  to  take  care  of  its  rising  popu- 
must  be  allowed  to  exhort  them  at  least  lation.  Long  before  this  period.  Washing- 
to  become  Indians  enough  to  make  and  ton  College  bad  been  removed  to  Lezing- 
wearthegarb,  with  the  tastes,ofsavages,  ton,  and  a  Field  School  wm  kept  in  the 
and  not  to  burden  a  mother,  deserted  and  r"*'>«*  9^^  «^5««  ^^  occupied  by  that 

poor,  with  the  charge  of  clothing  a  vaga-  >n»t»««V''°/   I^'*  H"^"^.  r****"'  ^'^  ^ 

^1^                         ^                   o      "o  accounts  (and  we  have  taken  some  paws 

w.  *•    ^ ^  Ak  *    4       V-       au    r    A     r  to  inform  ourselves  about   this  matter). 

It  IS  true  that,  to  whiten  the  fact  of  ^^  ^ave  been  of  doubtful  uUlity.    He  is 

Ibis  turning  savage,  Mr.   Lester  avers  g^id,  however,  to  have  learned  to  read  and 

that  young  Houston  was  "tyrannized"  write— to   have   gained   some    imperfect 

over  by  his  elder  brothers ;  that  they  ideas  of  cyphering.    Late  in  the  fall  and 

**  exercised  over  him  some  severe  re-  the  winter,  were  the  only  seasons  he  was 

straints  ;**  that  **  they  crossed  his  wishes  allowed  to  improve  even  the  dubious  ad- 

occasionally."    The  force  of  such  ex-  vantages  of  such  a  school.   The  rest  of  iIm 

tenuations  is  difficult  to  measure,  when  r^  ^«  ^-  lt«P'  to  hard  work.    If  he 

(M  in  this  ease)  they  are  placed  in  the  ^P^*'?*  ^'^^  ''•"»  ^^"^  ■?'"*^*S*  ^ 

same  sentence,  in  such  a  giaduation  that  ?"i^^  *?  ^1  I^T*  ^f"*""  ^  ^u^  \^. 

you  may  suppose  either  that  the  youth  ??  ^"f  *  Ki?\'*"f  *l!'  ^^"^  *°  T^"^*  v  "* 

J           J      f,y^  j.M.^.  »uai  *.usi  J^^^M^u  jj  ^^  doubtful  if  he  cvcr  went  to  such  a 

was  made  a  perfect  slave  of,  or  that  he  school  more  than  six  months  in  all,  till  the 

ran  away  because  he  could  not  make  his  death  of  his  father,  which  took  place  when 

elder  brothers  slaves.     He  appears,  at  he  was  thirteen  years  old.'* 

the  evasion,  (so  says  the  biographer,)  to 

have  been  *<  nearly  six  feet  high,  and  The  further  history  of  the  family,  un- 

standing  straight  as  an  Indian."    Now,  til  they  fix  themselves  in  new  seats,  is 

people  of  that  stature  and  make  are  sel-  recounted  with  a  Lesterian  beauty,  whidi 

dom  very  violently  oppressed  by  their  is  particularly  gipwing  near  the  clooe  of 

brothers  in  this  covntry ;   nor,  should  the  first  of  the  three  ensuing  paragraphs. 
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eft  wiih  tha  hesTj        To  corn-Dialcing,  then,  along  with  the 

fimily.    ShB  had  ksI,  it  is  averred  Ihat  Master   Houston 

hlen.   Bat  dia  w*.  (e|;.     Very  greatly  do  we  doubt  Ibe  f^cl ; 

e  AUeghan,  Moua-  "",  ='''°'''  ''"'  ^y*""""  '°  *='"'?'■  '"'•T'*- 

pma  on  the  fertile  ''""^  detennination    to   learn   Latin  and 

te  river.    Those  of  Greek  or  to  learn  nothing,  (he  tyranny  of 

in  the  midat  of  a  bis  brothers,  his  repugnance  to  ihe  count- 

rroanded  by  all  that  er.  and  finally  his  escape  to  the  happiness 

ife,  may  ba  struck  of   aboriginal  freedom,  from  which  h« 

a  Virginia  womaa  only  recurs  (o  civiliialion  when  be  hu 

10k  u[)  her  journey  become   nakeder  Iban  the  supine  sav* 

id  region. ;  and  yet  age  himself  iikes  to  be,  wa  see,  or  think 

any  w!«!aaie  con-  ^^     see,  (he    h  on  eel.  homely,  familiar 

'hn™7hp'rf=ri^«  '™"'  ■  namely,  thai  Sam's  was  a  esse  o( 

'  "z^^'^i  «:^  x"'"  ?;^''''\";""  ""-^.''"^  ■"■^^'i'''!'  ■ 

'   about   Europeao  that  of  thoughtless  men;"  unapt  of  brain 

'1  knight*  and  lady-  '"^^  ease-loving  of  body,  so  that  he  could 

■ough  the  mummy-  not  learn,  yet  would  not  work,  and  had, 

pyramids,  and   let  in  short,  the  "strong  nativity"  of  early 

;lean  the  unwrilten  worlhlessness,  and  incnrable  distaste  for 

1  adventure,  which  exertion  and  therefore  for  obedience  (be- 

ell  them,  who  are  cause  they  who  obey  must   work  and 

»  orouiul  tilt  rtof-  m^g   themselves   useful),  and   a  fixed 

TaDneMce.  aversion  to  honest  acts  and   respectable 

en    as  aha  puihed  "ends  the  real  moral  of  fables  like  those 

0  her  forest  home.  '*'"'  '"^"^^  "•***  ingenious  hisloriana 
•Ud  inlercMt  are  in  '^oaU  amuse  us ;  no  soul  so  Biiople  as  not 
we  shall  hurry  on  toseelbroughsucbstrongsyinptoinBoflhe 
va  mistake  not,  our  scamp,  the  "  young  loafer;''  and  as  for 
rice  enough  jn  this  all  the  fal-lal,  presently  to  come,  aboal  a 
ildeit  fancy.  ^  _  man's  running  away  from  a  decent 
>  same  heroic  apint  home,  in  order  to  consort  with  Indiana, 

1  try  Iha  wood.,  our  ^11  tbe  world  onderstands  entirely  that 
pped  not  till  ibey  phenomenon— knows  that  it  never  oc- 
el'eig'bTmC^rom  -"  ""?'  ^^^  -"  'horn  not  the  pre- 
rhich  was  then  Ibe  "'"^'.<'  "P^"*"  °l'^l^^%  H'  ^^^"^  ?' 
lite  men  and  Ibe  only  in  the  foolish  books  ofa  few  French- 
men) has  attracted,  bul  ihe  mere  license 
of  living  unshamed  by  decency,  unfel- 

what  is  probable,  tered  by  law, disenihtalled  of  every  duty, 

serted  by  the  hero  an  almost  irresponsible  outcast  even  m 

tary,  the  family  set  the  savasa  society  upon  which  one  has 

belds,  in   order   to  thrown  Himself.     The  malurer  manners 

1 ;  for,  in  that  rude  of  Mr,  Houstoa  are  a  little  too  noioriona 

corn  is  more  than  for  anybody   not    to   conceive  the  in- 

aize  is  the  sole  cnl-  pulses  which  repeatedly  led  him  to  Jn- 

iniversa!  hoe-cake ;  dionize  himself. 

,  at  Grnt,  with   hts        But  we  ate  anlicipaling ;  and  this  ny- 

nison,  and  by  and  tboiogical  part  of  our  worthy's  career  is 

hich  meantime  has  too  deliciously  lold  not  lo  be  given  in  Ihe 

it  may  with  corn  be  words  of  Ihe  text. 
,r«t seif-suetainedin  _,  ,  ■.,.  ,    ,  . 

iMi  txkvi  tniHitlnr        "  There  wai  an  academy  eitablished  in 

ai),iaiiis  loeaung  ^^^^  p^^^   ^^  ^^1  Tonneasae  about  this 

IS  macie  11 ;  ann,  in  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ,g  -,  j^^  ^  while,  just 

imnmng  and   corn  ^„  „„„   „r,  Jarnagin,  who  now  repre- 

lelller— when  ceas-  „nt.  h«  Stale  in  the  V.  S.  Senate,  had  left 

le  "  mover"  he  doei  jt.     He  had  got  posaewion  in  tome  way,  of 

uvea,  and  has  his  two  or   three  books,  which  had   a  grest 
power  ovar  hia  imagination.    No  hoy  ever 
S8 
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rodi  well  till  he  feali  ■thint  Tor  iotelli-  Grefk;  and  •ObeproudlfdetermiiiMtiu 

geace,  tnd  oo  lurer  indication  ia  Deeded  be  will  learn  nomoreof  utjlhlng  I      Ai 

Ihatthii  period  hM  come,  ih«ii  to  MO  the  dominies  accusloroed  so  truelly  to  bal 

mind  directed  towards  thoso  gCjanlic  he-  ||,g  learned  longings  of  such  pupils  (  i 

roM  who  rJK  ILlie  .peclre.  from  the  rui.i.  .„pi|g  ^i,^  had  rot  ibe  Iliad  by  heaH 

«J  Gwees  and  Rome,  towering  high  "d  [^f          marveisTO  ingtniouF  mylhol, 

cU.r.boTeth«d»rkD*«aridgroomorthB  ■>     ^^                BpeciSus.      Bememb. 

Middle    Asea.      He    han,  smani   other  °.     „                  ,      '^  :.    .    r          r  ■> 

S.  Po^lli«l.  wh.rh  he  reed  »  con-  »^f  Horaiian  tde.  ot  that  of  yow  fello» 

*toinly,we,h«ve  been  uinred  on  the  mo.1  fabulist  Gay,  and— 

reliable  authority,  be  could  repeat  it  al-  »  Leaat  men  toipect  your  tile  natrna, 

moit  entira  from  beginniog  to  end."  Keep  probability  in  Tiew," 

Here,  then,  is  Ibe  Homeric  question^  But  consider,  now,  one  plain  qnestioi 

the  possibilily  that  a  rhapeodist  should  tuppose  ibal  a  teacher  so  waywaid— 

learn  the  whole  Iliad  by  heart — set  al  teacher  averM  to  ihc  repatation  and  tt 

rest  foiever!     Now,  such  is  out  failh  in  nrolit  of  formingascbolar  soitrenuous- 

Hr.  Leater,  and  "the  most  reliable  au-  had    really  been  found?      Wu  be  tl 

ihorily,"  (to  wit,  the  ler^acious  Gerieral  only  one  in  ibe  world?     If  ftc would n 

in  person,]  thai  we  will  Inks   with  the  (though  that  was  hisTocalion)  leacb  I) 

latter  any  moderate  wager  that  he  cannot,  Tehement     Sam,   why,   romebody    eli 

for  his  life,  recite  ten  consecutive  lines  of  would     Nay,  for  that  matter,  the  veb 

Pope's  Homer.     Nay,  we  will  give  him  mem  Sam  might  have   taught  himael 

twelve  calendar  months,  and  he  shall  not  as   BurritI,  the   blackemitb,  Heyne,  ll 

be  able,  even  with  the  asBJ stance  of  Pro-  starving  child  of  >  hand-weaver,  Alexai 

fessor  Gonrauit,  to  commit   to   memory  der  Murray,  the  ebirering  shepherd  be 

the  book  only  (the  2d)  which  contains  upon  «  Scotch  hill,  and  multitudes  mo 

the  catalogue  of  the  ships  and  fotcvB,  at  have  done,  in  the  bosom  of  ignoranc 

which  we  remember  to  have  seen  a  youth  and  in  the  depth*  of  penury  and  toil.     . 

of  rery  tenacious  memory   (whom  we  kriowledj^e,  ihere   never  wae  a  will  b 

mtiBt  not  more  particularly  indicate]  slick,  there  was  a  wny.    The   passion  for 

in  a  wild  boyish  undertaking  to  get  the  once  kindled,  never  was  thus  put  out  I 

Iliad,  as  he  had  previously  done  some  tbe  first  Utile  whiff  of  a  difficulty  ^  dif 

other  pretty  long  poems,  by  heart.  culties,  on  the  contrary,  only  blow  it  i 

Other  facia  as  egregious  nut  ensue :  to  a  Oaroe.    Such  lirfiy  ■fpiraiioDS 

die  narrative  proceeds ;  are  here  alleged  of  Master  Houston,  • 

•<  Hi.  im^(in.lio.  «M  nowfullyawak-  never  seen-unless  Ihey  were  mere  br. 

eoed.and  hi>  emoUtion  begin  to  br  .tirred.  ^d«:io  and  fuet.an-to  peas  at  once  m 

Reading  t ran ilationi from  Utin  and  Greek  'he  itolid  resolulinn  henceforih   to  lea 

•oan  kindled  his  deaire  towudy  thow  j»-t-  nothing.     In  short,  ihe  whole  thing  is 

Dial  languagea;    and  so  decided  did    tbia  fiction.  In  probability  quile  below  ine  i 

propenailf  become,  that  on  being  refuied  ventions  in  Fairy  Tales,  and   utterly  i 

when  be  aaked  the   maaler'a  permiMion,  capable  of   winning  upon  the  credalj 

k*  turned  on  hit  heel,  and  declared  sol-  of  anybody  that  does  not  hang  in  ehil 

MMly  that  hswonld  never  recite  another  j^^  „o„j„  ^^^  ,h^  exploits  of  l-rin 

UMMoran,ottaarkindwb<lehelifed;snd  p,e„yrDan,  the  strangely-got  wit  of  I 

£rhi:S.w-b"\'rv"err'rrbrh.1  q-.'it'..heT..f,.idVe«.«r,lyu 

he  tept  hia  word  moat  sacrertly  ■     Bui  he  "id  «>t-o<r  kiitc  of  Puss  in  Boots, 

had  gathered  from  Ihe  clauic  world  more  "<>  'his  bea ul I ful  passage  in  the  adfe 

through  Pope'a  Iliad  than  tnany  a  ghoitly  turer^s  litenirj-  life  succeeds  one  equal 

t»ok'Worm,  who   baa  read   Eii  rip  idea  or  admirable  in  nis  social.     The  family  h 

£>ch\luf  amonz:  the  solemn  ruina  of  the  Settled,  it  will  be  recollected,  upon  I 

Portico  itielf.     He  had  caught  Ihe  "  wont-  very     wlvage    ol     civilization — with 

•d  Bre"  that  still  "live*  in  the  ashra"  of  eight  miles  of  Ihe  Indian  border.      J 

Uieir  heroes,  and   hi.  foluro  life  wa*  to  ih^  world  knows  what  such  a  frontier  i 

hirniahlhemalCTial.ofinepicmo.ewon-  that  Ibc  advanced   guard  ot   the   bell 

tr:^^:;^-""""-" ■"■"'"  ■«•  ■"■'„"■• /"■vr'  •'  '-'r' 

ate,  moTally,  of  much  the  same  malcna 

What  an  amaliog Ihint  for  literature!  that  opposite  principles  mix  and  are  k 

What  a  violence  and   vonKity   of  love  there,  in   a  sort   of  twilight,  what  t 

for   knowledge !      The  domiiiie  of  the  French  call  ni  cAi'rn  ni  'ou^^"  neith 

■cbool  will  aol  teach  him  Latin  and  dog  nor  vrolf  ^"ilisnotday.itisBot  cv 
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hoomi  nijgbt ;  bat  wbaterer  is  worst  in  daer  tbroinh  tb«  forett  with  a  flaetaeM  lit- 

either,  mingJes.    Here,  contest  had  ceas-  tie  short  oftheir  own,  engaging  in  all  tboee 

cd,  arms  were  at  an  end ;  it  was  no  long-  S^  sports  of  the  happy  Indian  boys,  and 

er  the  bold  pioneer  thrusting  back,  with  wandering  alongthe  banks  of  the  atreamsb/ 

saperior  arms  and  more    regular    val-  ****  •*^®  °^  •^°*®  Indian  maiden,  sheltered 

or.  the  Indian  brave;  but  p^  had  in-  ^^  i»Jf  ,^«cp  woods,  conversing  in  that  uni- 

tervened,  and  the  white  ma^Twhiskey,  !k"^  ^"«"^  "^^'t!"  ^"*''  '*"  •""*  "^^  ^"^ 

m»A  tk«\.,K:i^  JT-...    f      J  "1  .V»  the  heart.    From  a  strange  source  w«j  have 

and  the  «^^»^«  '"^'•J~«d,  were  finisb.  ie„ned  much  of  his  Ind^  history  during 

ing,  upon  the  dispirited  and  debased  sav-  these  three  or  four  years,  and  in  the  tS- 

age  ol  the  confines,  the  work  of  destruc-  sence  of  facts  it  would  be  no  difficult  mal- 

tion.    At  such  a  time,  the  barbarians  on  ter  to  fancy  what  must  have  been  his  oe- 

either  side  are  distinguishable  by  little  cupmtions.    It  was  the  moulding  period  of 

but  the  color  of  the  skin  ;  refugees  from  iif<^*  when  the  heart,  just  charmed  into  the 

the  retreating  manners  on  the  one  ^ide  f<Bvered  hopes  and  dreams  of  youth,  looks 

and  from  the  advancing  authorities  on  wistfully  around  on  all  things  for  light  and 

the  other,  swarm  upon    the  debatable  2«awty~"  when  every  idea  of  gratificaUon 

ground.     Such  was,  necessarily,  the  po-  ^T  ^^X  ^^^  V^  flashes  on  the  fancy- 

«fLn^  ^f  #k:«««      L«.      -T  !t"i     -1   '^  when  the  heart  is  vacant  to  every  fresh 

!l^lSi  r     .K^r' .  yet  evidently  it  was  f„a,  of  delight,  and  has  no  rival  eUge- 

too  good  for  the  future  Texan  revolution-  ments  to  withdraw  it  from  the  importuu- 

Mt     T^me  was  too  much  law  on  his  ties  of  a  new  de«re."    The  poets  of  En- 

aide  of  the  border,  he  most  get  to  the  rope,  in  fancying  such  scenes,  have  ber* 

•tker.     Accordingly,  the  next  events  of  rowed  their  sweetest  images  from  the  wild 

to  caratr  are  the  following:  idolatry  of  the  Indian  maiden.    Houston 

««  u:.  ^1^^.  K.^*u  4    I.  bas  since  seen  nearly  all  there  is  in  life  lo 

«l  hS  J^^I  n^^r  '1?^  ^A^^""  ""^  li^«  f°''  ^^  y««  he  iias  been  heard  to  saj 

5  fJ^.l.^Tv^n^'''"'^/^'  *"^  ^^  '  '^"^  ^^^^'^  he  lioki  back  over  the  waste  * 

^LiS^jri;2^°°f  ^""^  common,  exer-  ufe,  there's  nothing  half  so  sweet  to  re- 

^t^I^^rl^i^  !^!^?  ^^^i""^'    ^^  '"e'^her  as  this  sofourn  he  made  among 

ai^s^KKti:?^^^:^';'^      ^'^.rnreTfhi^i'ii^j^^M^^^^^^  Z 

IL^^  ^J^^^'^v^'t'?^    ^*^'  wUd  game,  mWng  lore  to  Indian  mtidems 

SI^  fTZ  ^A^7  ^  "*•  ^"^^  *"•  ?*•  "?:  ^^  »^i««  HomiS'f  Iliad  withal,  seemed 

J^f^l^n.       ^""IfSTJ^  7^m'-  *i^I  a  P'*«y  •*"««•  business,  and  people  used 

^  Sis  IS!^^  Tk^^*^  ^^"^  ^^'^^  ^  toMy  that  SaSi  Houston  woulcleither  be  a 

f^  ^v.lT^  ^^^  Tk  "'^f*!:^®  "''*'■:  ^"^  great  Indian  chief,  or  die  in  the  mad-house, 

C^  i?i  II!  ^!'''l  ^^^  '°5'?*:  "T^^.'®'  Of  be  Governor  of  the  Slate-for  it  was 

-!!1  «Jf^*T  I'u'*  ■^'SS?  *°  he  living  certain  that  some  dreadful  thing  would 

wy^more  to  his  liking.    They  found  him  overtake  him!- 
sad  began  to  question  bim  on  the  motives 

te- this  novel  proceeding.  Sam  was  now,  ak  Oh!   the  dear,  deii|^htful   visionary, 

thoflgh  so  very  young,  nearly  six  feet  high*  jrho  goes  sentimentalizing  amons  sonawa 

and  standinx  straight  as  an  Indian.    He  and  scalpe,  and  for  two  years  finda  the 

cooUy  repUed  that "  he  preferred  measur-  GoWen  Age  amongst  an  Indian  horde ! 

tag  de«rt™cks  to  tape-that  he  Uked  the  The  romantic  Houston,  then,  only  ran 

^fJ^J^J^  '^w°'fl?  ^^^^l  V^f*  •'^»y»  *f««f  •i^  to  R^y  Celadon  Oking 
the  tyranny  of  his  own  brothers,  and  if  he  ,k.  riuv^w-  t^  ■rrlTrhirlrn.ni^  711? 
Mid  not  study  Latin  in  the  academy,  he    ^^e  Choctaws,  to  seek  Chickasaw  Am- 

coald.  at  least;  read  a  translation  from  the  7"TV*"  ^^f^!*"  "»noceDce  among 

Grmtk  in  the  woods,  and  read  it  in  peace.  *he  Kickanoos  I    How  pleasant  a  syii. 

So  they  could  go  home  as  soon  as  they  ^^m  this,  of  turning  man's  turpitudes  into 

liked.  glories  !     But  reallv  Messrs.  HoostoA 

**  His  family,  however,  thinking  this  a  and  Lester !  if  you  have  imposed  npon 

freak  from  which  he  would  soon  recover  yourselves  with  such  a  version  of  laeti 

when  he  got  tired  of  the  Indians,  gave  as  this,  yon  are  more  easily  taken  in  thaa 

themselves  no  uneasiness  about  him.    But  anybody  else  will  be.     Since  the  tint 

week  mfter  week  passed  away,  and  Sam  of  Roqsseau's  gymnosophists,  his  sagea 

did  Boc  make  his  appearaoce     At  last  his  in  a  state  of  Nalbre,  hia  politeness  Sid 

Sr^tS"  li:":::':::^::^^  f^-^  iP>«ea  by  xoin.  nakSd.  nobodv  be. 

his  moeher,  and  for  a  while  his  brother  l**'^?  ''V*?''*'     ..u'^H?*  ^  w^^^"  "^^ 

IMM  him  with  due  propriety.    But  the  J"^  favored  na  with.    People  have  ^ta 

int  act  of  tyranny  they  showed  drove  him  c^ta^^  nowadays  to  mix  up  pastorals  with 

In  the  woods  a^n,  where  he  passed  entire  tomahawks,  and  to  figure  to  themselves 

mMuhe  with  his  Indian  mates,  chasing  the  any  very  nice  romance  among  tribes  that 
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han  each  other  mt  the  stake.     FoHibly,  he  tteati,  ihrongh  all  the  intelleetiiai 

in  hie  exceeding  sballowneBe,  Mr.  Les-  tiibuJitiona  and  temptations  of  Bellin| 

tet  mar  credit  auch  paltry  lictione,  but  lape  for  eome  montbi  and  of  taminc  n- 

his  principal  cannot:  for  be,  bred  npon  gular  ssTage  for   some  years,  lo   nar* 

the  fronlier,  knows  perfect! j  well  that  perscTcred:  forhisbio^pher — orrsthei 

there,  with  the  ii«ii/ before  men's eyes^  IiimMlf — ■  vera  thai  his  o«thwu<'kep 

die  rieee,  the  degradation,  ihe  drunken-  mosi  sacredly. "f    What,  then,  more  fil 

nees,  the  filth,  the  fleas,  Ihe  hideous  more  natnraJ,  or  even  mors  necessary, 

squaw,  her  ogly  little  wretch  of  a  pa-  than  that  a  genios  so  endowed  by  Ni 

poose,  and  all  that  is  al  once  miserable  lure,  and  so  perfected  by  study,  should  a 

and  revolting  in  Indian  life — neither  be  length  cease  to  witbbold  from  mankint 

nor  anybody  else,  face  to  face  with  it,  the  vast  accumolations  of  his  wisdom 

eter  entertained,  for  one  instant,  any  of  Wbai  wonder,  in  brief,  ihat  one  so  madi 

the  egregious  ideas  which  Master  Hous-  Io.be   the   enlighlener  ot    bis   counlrj 

ton  is  now  pretended  to  have  attached  lo  should  at  last  (aa  Halleck  says  of  ibi 

it.    The  extreme  only  of  Lester's  folly  Highlandeia) 

and  his:  hero's  impudence  eonid  have  at-  p„,  „„       ,.i^„.  „d  ,^,, 

templed  to  palm  upon  tbe  world  so  gto«  ^nd  U.tb  off  cmle-.tMling 

a  labncalion.  " 

One  thing  there  is.  however,  of  quite  •*  al*o  actually  set  ap  school- keeping  : 

artful  in  &  Houdtmiad  ■■  tbe  epic  of  'I*'"  'rue  that  the  erudite  Sam  had,  in  « 

quarrels  at  home  and  running  away  is  literary  huff,  bound  himself,  under  tssI 

relieved,  now  by  tbe  didactic  of  swear-  imprecations,  lo   remain   forever   in  ali 

ing  he'll  learn  no  more,*  now  by  the  the  gloomy  gnndeat  of  magnanimoai 

Tomanea  of  "keeping  store,"  and  now  ignorance,  illilemle  and  sublime,  a  self, 

by  the  pasloral  of  courting  squaws  in  devoted  dunce :  buiwhaithen;    Hebaii 

the   woods :  so  ihat  there  is  a  charming  sworn  for  himself,  not  for  others,  and  to 

diversity  of  incident;  one  i*  startled,  at  beeternally  a  blockhead,  bui  by  no  meani 

every  slep,  with  an  event  tbe  very  last  thkl   he   would   not  establish  a   minn 

thai  anybody's  laney  could  have  con-  university  of  hii  own.     So,  a*  we  bav< 

jeetured.     Such  a  one  is  tbe  next  that  eaid,  and  as  Mr.  Lester  shall  presently 

■rrivea.    Sam  gels  tired  of  the  Indiana,  aing,  Sam  opened  an  academy  of  hia  own 

or  the  Indians  of  Sara;  and  be  (urns We  have  seen,  thus  far,  how  invincibl< 

what  would  our  reader*  suppose  I    But  ^^  bis  partiality  for  ease,  bodily  and 

no:  we  will   not  be  cruel  and  put  them  mental:  'twas  (his,  no  doubt,  that  invited 

upon  the  useless  task  of  rueesing.     We  him  lo  the   new  vocation  ;    for   wbai 

will  explain.  Sam,  i(  will  be  lemembered,  easier  life  could  man  desire  (ban  mercij 

had — Mr.  Lester  avows — had,  in  all,  six  to  teach  sll  (hat  Sam  Houston  could  pre- 

nonthaof  inelruclion,  before  the  migra-  tendioknowj   Let  Mr.  Lester,  however, 

tion  of  his  motber  lo  East  Tennessee  ;  tell  Ifae  thing  in  hia  own  inimitable  way 

there,  be  went  (o  an  academy   "(or  a  "This wildlifeamongthelndi.ns luted 

while"— a  verybrief  while,  so  faraain-  till  bii  eightFcntb  year.     He  bid,  during 

tinations  of  the  period  can  be  collected  hi*  visit*  once  or  twice  ■  jesr  to  bis  fsm- 

from  Sam's  own   slory  :  but  dii^sted,  ilj  to  be  reGlted  in  his  drcse,  pnrchssetj 

^sently.  by  his  pedagogue's  refusing  to  »»"?  l'"le  ardcles  of  taste  or  utility  (e 

make  a   mighty   Hellenist,  a  profound  u»e»inong  the  IndiiTii.    In  this  manner, 

Greek  of  him,  Sam  Bl(es(s  all  Ibe  Infernal  t"  ^«!  incurred  s  debt  which   he  »m 

PowersofNightandWackesl  Erebus,  in  ^"^^.^T^'/S  *"'■  ,J°  ""*"*"•  f"„ 

.hnge.Hom!ricou,b,aorSam.wore  ^T^^^'t^-^.t';  :'-;:it.^'^ 

always  in  a  style  the  moel  Homene,)  thai  ,nd  tt^h  tl.c  children  of  p,le  f.ees.     Ai 

Aetna jMrn  noUlmg  mart.     In  this  just,  may  nalnrslly  beiupposed,  i(  was  no  mi 

Ihia  fervid,  this  enlightened   teeolotion,  niller  for  him  to  get  a  scliool,  and  on  Ihe 

krixmoil  rtli|[iou*ly :  lud.iB. 


*  An  oilh  which.  Mi.  Ijester  plrsfsntly  aMsrcs  us,  was 
deed,  II  wu  probably  euf  for  him  lu  keep. 

t  Mr.  LfBler  appears  aatiaSrd  ihal  H.  ha*  never  perjured 
then  iibolone  way  »f  JodicinK,  in  Bueh  a  eaae  i  if  H.  in  hii 
•enalonal  ipHcbea,  farutuace — exhibit*  no  more  caii:iril' 


^     .       ,    .       -- ...elleelua]  cablts— fail 

•en^rial  ipeecbea,  for  uMaace— eihibita  nn  more  caincily  nor  infonnaiioD  ihas  an  ei- 
ouaitelr  lU-educaled  l>oy  of  16  mighl  Dalurallgr  have,  (heu  19  H.  enilUctSDr  breaking  thM 
oath..  tSi.  Lester  ha*  heard  hia  etaiesmaoship,  hai  conaiderrd  hi*  oraiory  ;  and  inrrn 
hja  lapocence  of  haviuB  teiml  snylbiDB  *iuee  he  was  16.    We  ouneltei  men  heaitilj 
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a  moved  ver;  alow-  oD  a.  lail  >      Besidee,  let  not  the  modeni 

if  abanJoQing  anj-  dignity  of  ihe  queue  be  underralDed  :   it 

oDce  fi«d  h«  pur-  ^^  y„_  jn  igig_  ^  „gin  p^rty  deiignB, 

« characier,    e  per-  ,[(,[, .    jj^  presence  marknl  the  arowed 

;h.n  he  had  at  first  Federal ist-il.  abitnw  the  D«u«r>t- 

.  also  paid  what  was  '"''  ""  •J""*  ^  B"'^  »  '«■'  "'  I'"'"''*' 

It  price.  Formerlr,  pr'nc'ples  as  any  thai  has  more  newly 

•ove  SB  per  ■nnum.  diBtiaguished  (be  latter  creed.   And.fioal- 

'  tliought  that  ons  'y>  aa  lo  its  ■eemlineM,  its  danger  of  pra- 

1  at  an  Indian  uni-  voking    derision,   Mr.   HouBlan    cannot 

ia  Inre  at  a  dearer  bare  made  half  the  mountebanb  tgan  in 

0  S8 — one-third  to  it  that  he  did  nben,  lo  draw  the  Tul|»r 
red  at  the  mill,  at  eye  upon  him,hefiguredhabiluallytorthe 
-one-third  "";»«ii-  hoys  in  the  streets  of  Washington,  and 
tic  cotton  cloth,  of  ^/^^  ^,  j,;^  senatorian  seal,  in  a  psrtju 
>"»lio''wore  iTis  hatr  •'"'"f*''  M"ican  pontho— a  vesture 'about 
ue.  and  i»  said  lo  "  ^^  for  his  a^e  or  his  place  as  it  would 

1  ioTc  with  it,  pro-  ''^'^  °'^'^  *<*  "''■ '"  Indian  nudity,  paint- 
it  added  some'what  ^^i  shoeless  and  shirtless. 

persoa— in  whicb.  We  pass  over  minor  probabililiea:  that, 

dly  mistaken.  being  loo  lazy  lo  hunl  like  other  [ndians, 

>  money  enough  to  he  bad,  though  supplied  with  clothes  by 

ip  school, and  went  bis  poor  deserted  mother,  gone  in  debt 

toiiudy.   .Ho  put  X  for  articles  of  taste:"  that  people  were 

i_  I?  °'I  r  .i!  .  founiJ  ">  ""■•  bi"!:  bis  Boficilude  {sel- 

back  and  forlh  to  j                   ■       ^  ,             j^j    j^,      ,^ 

rew  daTS,  without i>i    i_  ri'  'j  .■      .i          -.i. 

much  41  the  first  very  likely  way  of  liquidating  there  with 

ime  totheTBTyion-  bialearning:  Iheliterityreputation  which 

le  would  neTer  try  enabled  bim  to  obtain  higher  rates  of  Itu* 
tion  than  ever  were  before  known  in  that 
region:   the  encomium  of  his  inviocibla 

ice  of  history,  from  perseverance,  already  so  admirably  illiw- 

-Ihe  eilraorriinary  irated  in  his  previous  enterprises  of  eni- 

lehecomesahifh-  djiion,  and  yet  again  lo  be  delightfully 

r,  and  the  unparal-  manrfesled    in   his   tremendous  attempt 

1  closes  a  career  of  upon  Euclid  ;   and,  finally,  his  secession 

—we  hold  il  fit  that  froni  the  mighty  task  of  illuminating  the 

irding  10  the  mea-  minds  of  all  others ;  his  doughty  resolu- 

Ih  which  Heaven  tiou  to  learn  something  himself;   his  re- 

ve  just  as  much  or  juf  „  to  that  very  master  who  had  herelo- 

For  our  pari,  we  fore  driven  him  losucb  a  cruel  extremity, 

1  a  profound  con-  by  the  refusal  of  Greek  and  Lalin ;  the 

authenticity  ol  the  new  misforlutie  of  that  terrible  boot,  Eu- 

Possibly  it   was,  did  ;   how  he  carried   it,  for  "  several 

lalplocfc,  assumed  days,"  unopened,  in  his  hand ;  and  how, 

liates,  bis  after  that  severe  trial  of  his  wits,  even 

sfs  and  dusky  loves,'  his  indefatigable,  invincible  perseveranc* 
gave  way,  and  he  "  came  lo  the  very  sen- 

w).  General  Hous-  gjbie  conclusion"  that 

Bcalnlock,  ihere  -      ,     .             „  ,            i.  u     n 

hamed  of,  especial-  Pfnd  science  tmilcd  not  on  his  humble 

™an  who  had  BO  ^.-rtb." 

limself  of  all  those  and  that.  In  a  word,  he  "  would  never 

'lie  hypocrisies  (as  make  a  scholar:"  upon  which  profound 

hem)  which  white  discovery,  he  posted  off  to  the  nearest  re- 

y  ren>arks)  are  ab-  cruiting  station,  took   the   bounty,  and 

as  mannerly  as  the  enlisled  as  a  common  soldier  in  the  U.  8. 

d  as  respectable  as  Infantry.  This  disposal  of  himself  seems 

piriug  Houston  had  (as  one  might  have  surmised)  to  havs 

I  Uonbnddo's  men :  been  viewed  by  the  public  around  with 

ihvJoaneyandpuC  more  than  Ibeit  usual  complacency,  and 
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s  Ihui  their  vsnil  aBtonisbment  at  his 
• ;  io  fBCl,  Bccording  to  hit  biographer, 
ioiy  lookeil  Tor  tnyihing  else.  Now, 
iff  one  kaaws  what  the  standinK  of  ft 
ang  man  mnat  be,  on  whom  all  Ihe 
ghMtrbood  counts  as  ceitain  to  be  en- 
led,  the  firit  time  Sergeant  Kite  shall 
ne  aJong  bia  way ;  the  fact  of  »aeh  an 
[>eci«Iioii  itampa  hie  repalalion  as  that 
a  lazy,  diftorderlj,  good-for-oothing 
low  ;  and  this — disreeanling  all  Ibe 
mpery  of  Mr,  Luler  about  the  morti- 
ilion  of  his  friends  and  the  heroism  of 
I  mother — is  the  plain  subatance  of 
inalon'e  own  account  of  the  CTcnL 


'Th«  bogle  bid  founded,  and  for  the 
lond  time,  America  wu  lammoned  to 
Mure  facr  strength  with  ihr  MiitreM  of 
I  Seal.  ArecruiLiniMrtyoftfaeUDiled 
itM  Army  came  to  Maryville,  with  mn- 
,  a  burner,  and  some  nell-dieaMd  (cr- 
iat«.  Of  coiinw,  young  MouMon  enliited 
inybody  could  tiive  gueased  m  much, 
I  frienda  »id  he  wu  ruined — that  he 
let  by  no  tneani  join  the  army  ■■  ■  com- 
D  ioldier.  He  then  mida  his  Gut 
«ch,  u  far  u  we  can  learn  : — '  And 
ist  have  your  craren  soala  to  uy  about 

■ron*»7 — Go  to with  your  stuff; 

rould  much  sonnsr  honor  the  ranka,  than 
grace  an  ippoiatment.  Yon  don't  know 
now,  but  you  shall  hear  of  me.' 

*  His  old  friends  and  icquaiDlsnces ,  con- 
ering  him  hopeleiily  diagraced,  cut  his 
|Ulin lanes  st  once.  Hi)  mother  f^ve 
■  consent,  sisnding  lall  and  milronly  in 
I  door  of  her  cotla^,  ai  she  handed  hrr 
r  the  mosket :  ■  There,  my  son,  take  (his 
isket,'  she  Slid,  ■  snd  never  disgrace  it : 

remember,  1  bad  niher  all  my  sons 
raid  fill  one  hnnorable  rrave,  than  that 
I  of  them  shoald  iiim  bis  back  to  si>a 

life.  Go,  and  remember,  too,  that 
lile  tb*  door  of  my  cottage  is  open  to 
iT«  men,  it  ii  eteraally  abut  sgainstcow- 

tVe  bftte  little  doubt  that — except  the 
■an  (o  be  filled  with  a  word  not  al- 
>TS  held  the  properestfor  "car»  polite" 
the  "  maiden  apeech"  thus  giTen  la 
ibfally  renorted— eipecially  as  the  ora- 
is  himself  evidently  the  reporter. 
IVe  proceed  to  his  military  life.  Itap- 
1T8  tnat  be  was,  by  and  by,  in  camp, 
moled  to  a  sergeantcv,  and  afterwards 
an  ensigncyj   and  that  his  regiment 

•  39ih)  was  brought  into  action,  for 
r  firal  and  last  time  while  he  was  in  it, 
the  battle,  or  rather  slaughter,  of  the 
fie-Shoe  i  wheta,  aa  onr  itadeia  will 


of  course  remember,  Generrtl  Jackson  at- 
tacked, with  artillery,  and  about  S,DOC 
men,  half  that  number  of  Creek  warriors, 
posted  behind  a  breastwork  of  logs, 
drawn  across  ibe  neck  of  the  penineula 
While  the  main  body  of  Gen.  J.'s  troopi 
drew  up  to  storm  the  wall  from  wilbonl 
the  isthmus,  another  large  force,  nmlei 
General  Coffee,  succeeded  in  ctosainc  thi 
river,  so  as  to  fall  upon  the  Indian  rear — 
which  tnaniBOvreeiecnled,  the  rest  of  th( 
afiiiir(ibe  Indians  being  beset  on  all  sides; 
could  be,  of  necessity,  nothing  bat  ejlhei 
a  surrender,  or  (as  itl>ecame)amawacre. 

The  main  body  destined  to  carry  ihii 
Indian  line  of  defences  included  the  39ih 
regiment,  and  had  been  held  back  until 
the  firing  of  those  penetrating  within  th> 
peninsula ehonld  gi ve  them  tbe  signal  foi 
the  onset.  The  part  of  Ibe  comhal  in 
which  Houston  fignres  masl  be  related  in 
bis  own  Tersion  only,  ael  off  with  Mr. 
Lester's  idiom  : 

"  Wben  General  Jackson's  troops  heani 
the  firing  and  saw  tbe  smoke,  they  knew 
that  their  companions  had  crosied  thi 
river,  and  they  were  impatient  to  alorm  Ib< 
hreaal-workv.  But  the  Reoeral  held  then 
■teady  in  their  lines  till  be  had  khi  an  in- 
terpreter to  remoTt  all  the  womeo  anii 
children  in  the  peninsula,  amounting  Ic 
aevenl  hundreds,  (o  a  safe  place  bryorK 
the  river.  The  moment  this  was  eSecled 
he  gave  an  order  loatormthe  breast -works 
The  order  waa  received  with  a  shout,  anc 
the  39tb  Re§;iiiienl,  under  Col.  Williams 
snd  Gen.  Daherty's  brigade  of  Eaat  Ten- 
nesseeans,  ruahed  up  with  loud  cries  K 
the  breast-work,  where  a  short  but  blood] 
struggle  followed  at  the  ]>ort-holes,  bsyone 
to  bayonet  and  muixle  to  mnzile.  Msjoi 
Montgomery  waa  the  first  man  to  spnna 
upon  ths  breiat-norka.  but  »  ball  in  th< 
head  hurled  him  back.  About  iheeunc 
instant,  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  astfa 
Regiment,  Ensien  Hooaton  arilrd  lh« 
breast-works,  calling  out  to  bis  brave  fel- 
lows to  follow  bim  as  he  leaped  dowi 
amonfc  ths  Indians,  cutting  his  way. 

"While  he  was  scaling  the  works,  oi 
soon  afler  he  reached  the  ground,  a  bsrtMd 
arrow  struck  deep  into  hia  thigh.  He  krpi 
hia  ground  for  a  moment  till  hia  llealensnl 
and  men  were  by  his  side,  snd  the  warrion 
had  begun  to  recoil  under  their  devperalc 
onset.  He  then  called  to  his  lieutenant  Ic 
eitnci  ths  arrow,  after  he  had  tried  io 
vain  to  do  it  biniaelf.  The  officrr  made 
tno  unauccenful  attempts  snd  failed. 
■  Try  agi 
nbichb 


I,' said  Houston,  theaoord  wiih 
"as  alill  keeping  the  command 
hia  head,  'and  if  you  fail  Ihia 


I  daqierBta  eBbtt  ba  draw  forth  tbe  ai 
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ttftriag  tb«  fleih  m  it  came.  A  ftrMin  of  men,  ind,  leading  the  way,  ordered  the 
Uood  niebed  from  the  place,  and  Houston  rest  to  follow  him.  There  was  bat  oom 
crossed  the  breast-works  to  have  his  wounds  way  of  attack  that  could  prerail — ^it  was  to 
dressed.  The  surgeon  bound  it  up  and  charge  through  the  port- holes,  although 
staunched  the  blood,  and  General  Jackson,  they  were  bristling  with  rifles  and  arrows^ 
who  came  up  to  see  who  had  been  wound-  and  it  had  to  be  done  by  a  rapid,  simultan- 
ed,  recognizing  his  young  ensign,  ordered  eous  plunge.  As  he  was  stooping  to  rally 
him  firmly  not  to  return.  Under  any  other  his  men,  and  had  levelled  nis  musket, 
circumstances  Houston  would  have  obeyed  within  five  yards  of  the  port-holes,  he  re- 
any  order  from  the  brave  man  who  stood  ceived  two  rifle-balls  in  his  right  shoulder, 
over  him,  but  now  he  begged  the  general  and  his  arm  fell  shattered  to  his  side.  To- 
to  allow  him  to  return  to  his  men.  Gene*  tally  disabled,  be  turned  and  called  once 
ral  Jacksoo  ordered  him  most  peremptorily  more  to  his  men,  and  implc^ed  them  to 
Dot  to  cross  the  breast-works  a^n.  But  make  the  charge.  But  they  did  not  ad- 
Houston  was  determined  to  die  in  that  bat-  vance.  Houston  stood  in  bis  blood  till  ho 
tie  or  win  the  fame  of  a  hero.  He  remem-  saw  it  would  do  no  good  to  stand  any  Ion- 
bered  how  the  finger  of  scorn  had  been  ger,  and  then  went  ^yond  the  range  of  the 
pointed  at  him  as  he  fell  into  the  ranks  of  bullets,  and  sank  down  exhausted  to  the 
the  recruiting  party  that  marched  through  earth.  The  Indians  were  at  last  dislodged 
the  village,  and  rushing  once  more  to  the  f^om  the  covered  ravine  by  its  beine  set  on 
breast-works,  he  was  in  a  few  seconds  at  fire.  The  sun  was  going  down,  and  it  set 
the  head  of  his  men."  over  the  ruin  of  the  Creek  nation.  Where, 

This  feat  of  fiction  being  such  as  the  ^"^ »  few  hours  before,  a  thousand  brave 
* 4 .tL  4-.1...  u *u  savages  had  scowled  on  death  and  their  as- 


strongest  man  must  pause  to  take  breath  SiS:,™ere  wm  nS  "^  '^  ^ 

^^W   u""*  f  ^""^^    nterval.  during  ^^^  volumes  of  dense  smoke,  rising  hea- 

which  Mr.  Houston  is  not "  pierced  deep**  ^jjy  ^ver  the  corpses  of  painted  warriow, 

with  arrows,  nor  torn  to  strings  of  flesh  ^nd  the  burning  ruins  of  their  fortifica- 

by  wrenching  the  weapons  out  against  tions." 

their  barbs,  nor  in  the  hands  of  the  sur-  ,„    .                            «^v^..— ^«* 

— ^«  -.^^  ?«  «K/««o  ^f  r^r^^^l  Ta^ir«/>.i  Wc  havc  Hsver sceu  aDV  otReT  accooiit 

S^ ~?.?^ J  him^ff  .h„f^^    h^^^.'  Of  Mr.  Houston's  feau  or  <•  bair-br«iulth 

l^.i"?  «f^!^2^  h.  U  ^trnvprt  Jiln"  »«»P««"  i"  t^e  tattle  of  the  Horswho. : 

•entlr.  of  coarse,  he  is  destroyed  aMin,  ^  ^     j.                   presnme.  tlte  sol* 

u  a  mneh  more  Iborouirb  manner.    The  """"".""•'"-•"'"•  "^  i»i»ou»nr,  »•<.  du^ 

__-_._..  «...  «.  .k„t  S«„.,  .»P.n,h....  aathonty  for  these  eeregious  explortu, 

2lTmin2  ™i^t              •'^'T where  ^r.  (Consnl  Lester  fo?tbeir  so/,  bl*! 

bat  at  a  «ngle  point  ^^^     „  ^  ^     ^  ^„,^^^  ^^ 

"  Bot  the  vicloiT  WM  still  incomplete-  ^j,  „^<,g,  ,^,1  at  the  preposterous, 

theworkofslaoghtcrw^notye  done^A  ;            ^^„  g^all   seem  a    fiction, 

large  party  of  Indians  had  secreted  them-  v-^u-.-    —  ^    — ^•^    ;»«t^»^«»«    «kon    ik^ 

sel?e«  in  a  part  of  the  breast-works,  con-  ^^«    ^"^   ~^     '"P'!!'' m  I^°    I?! 

stmcted  over  a  ravine  in  the  form  of  the  first,  or  more  merely  stupid  than   the 

roof  of  a  house,  with  narrow  port-holes,  second  of  these  performances  (that  of 

from  which  a  murderous  fire  could  be  kept  the  arrow,  we  mean,  and  that  of  R's 

«p,  whenever  the  assailants  should  show  charging,  all  alone  by  himself,  upon  th# 

thcBsclTes.     Here  the  last  remnant  of  *«  covers  ravine,")  we  pronounce  him, 

the  Creek  warriors  of  the  peninsula  was  without  hesitation,  to  be  worthy  to  bare 

Kthered,  and  as  the  artillery  could  not  be  travelled    with    Munchausen,  to    haT« 

ought  to  bear  upon  the  place,  they  could  ^^n^  ^j^jj  Ferdinand  Mendez  Pinto; 

be  dUlodg:ed  only  by  a  bold  charge,  which  ^ay,  soaring  above  modem  degeneimcy 

would  probably  coet  the  life  of  the  brave  .^  ^^^^.^^  f^  ^^^^  challenged  alf  ancieiU 

"^^J^offkrJc  life,  if  they  would  surren-  Crete,  although  there  the  art  of  telliiig 

der.  had  been  rejected  with  scorn  by  these  "  houncers  -  was,  even  in  "  Grwcia  nen- 

brave,  desperate  savages,  which   sealed  dax,"  confessed  to  be  carried  to  its  per- 

their  fate.    General  Jackson  now  called  fcction.    If  such  a  master  in  .the  fabulooa 

far  a  body  of  men  to  make  the  charge.  As  can  be  found,  and  he  can  bring  himself 

there  was  no  order  given,  the  lines  stood  to  forego  singing  of  arms  and  heroes  and 

sblU  and  aot  an  offices  volunteered  to  lead  ^in  «  touch  the  lyre  '*  of  peace  with  so 

the  forlorn  hope.    Supposing  some  captain  j^j^j  ^  hand,  who  knows  but  that  ho 

would  lead  forward  his  company,  Houston  ^  employed  to  negotiate  the  next 

would  wait  no  longer.     Calling  on  his  Oregon  treaty,  or  even  ^  write  the  Pre- 

^oon  to  follow  him,  he  dashed  down  the  ^V* ,  *  "H*  1  ..n.,.1  m«.m»«  > 

P^ipUou.  descent  towards  the  covered  "'^^Jr  ^ '  ?f  **  ^*i""**  ^??ff  *  .,^    „. 

^^    But  his  men  hesitated.    With  a  ..Now,  it  mav  be  true  that  Houston  was 

desperation  which  belongs  only  to  such  oc-  slightly  hurt  by  an  arrow,  in  the  storm. 
cMioMtbeseiaedamttsketfromoDeofhis-ingof  the  Indian  wall;  and  that  after. 
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■,  in  ao  MaA  npoa  the  "  coTemI  platcxm  of  men,  withaat  crow-bmrs,  mat- 

le,"  he  was  uverelr  woanded  by  s  tocks,  or  any  inatniroent  in  the  Bnnllnt 

t;  bat  all  beyond  ibis  is  Boeb,  and  degreefitforbreakbgawaTinloBBlrong, 

Id,  as  10  caat  tbe  most  violent  dig-  close  woik  of  logs,  farcied  by  a  lai^e 

1  eren  apon  the  feir   facts   stated  body  of  iDdiansbeDlonsellingtheirlirea 

h  are,  id  the  nature  of  things,  feasi-  as  dear  as  possible,  and  only  to  be  got  at 

In  the  first  place,  although  the  through  loop-holes !  They  must  have 
himself  ts  bat  the  lowest  commis-  shot  down,  at  their  ease,  forty  such  snc- 
ed  officer  in  his  company,  be  is  dis-  cesfive  platoons,  every  man  of  them. 
ty  made  to  be  in  command  of  the  Less  ibaa  a  nnmber  equal  to  that  of  the 
le.  Nay,  the  lieatenant  is  set  be-  defenders  cotiid  not  have  been  sent  to  the 
ns,  as  Bubmitliog,  ander  the  threat  attack,  nniessto  get  them  all  killed.  Bat 
istant  death,  to  a  command  the  most  Houston  did  not  command  more  than  the 
ne  that  Bedlam  itself  could  have  is-  fourth  of  one  Company ;  aod  not  that  in- 
,  Thus  one  Huperiorofficerappears,  dependently  of  hia  captain  and  lieuten- 
i  in  Houston's  own  tale:  but  what  anls:  he  was  in  the  Regular  Service,  in 
become  of  the  rest  .'—the  Capi^n !—  which  little  military  freedoms  like  this  of 
two  other  lieutenants  (for,  in  that  breaking  the  ranks  just  when  one  likea 
.  every  Company  of  the  Line  had  are  not  tolenUed.  The  movement  itself 
!  lieutenants)  I  How,  then,  could  is  executed,  in  this  ludicrous  onset,  as 
Bton  have  threatened,  "  with  the  up-  totally  without  plan  or  purpose  aa  it  is 
(t  sword  with  which  Ae  was  keeping  undertaken  without  subordination:  the 
Himmand,"  to  cut  down  his  superior  gentleman  in  the  dismembered  thigh  out- 
er, because  he  did  not  tear.  "  deep  strips  h:s  whole-limhed  platoon  so  much 
of histhigh,"abeardedBhaft?  What  aa  to  make,  in  effect,  only  a  single- 
he  want  that  amazinz surgical  opera-  banded  assault,  with  his  sword,  upon  a 

performed  for  f     Well,  after  all.  he  wail  of  loopholes  biistlinx  with  rifles; 

I  have  had  his  head  full  of  the  Iliad  and,  after  gelling  himself  shot,  at  some- 

'aTodite  Lott ;  for  'lis  in  them  only  where  tiboul   arm's-length,  deliberately 

onereadBhow.nomatlerhawpierced  walks   off  again,  to   be   put  upon   the 

loren,  the  flesh  of  celeatiala  (Mars,  doctor's  books  for  the  remainder  of  the 

ID,   and    the    like)   reunites  and   ia  war:   for   this  is  his  first  field  and  bis 

)le,  as  soon  as  the  weapon  is  with-  lasl,  aa  a  soldier  of  the  United   Stales. 

wn.     Snch  a  wound  as  H.  here  fables  Here  ends   his   military  career,  in   this 

rould,  even  without  the  plucking-out  country,  except  certain  exploits  of  the 

he  arrow-head  by  main  force,  have  bludgeon,  hereafter  to  be  commemorated, 

antlydisabledanything  but  a  Homeric  A  brief  civil  service,  partly  Co ngrcssion- 

I  aon  rendered  all  personal  locomotion  al — the  latter  utterly  undistinguished,  ex- 

lOBsible :  but  Houston,  as  if  more  than  cepl  by  the  fact  ibat,  dumb  within  the  Cs- 

xl,  adds  the  disruption  to  the  wonnd,  pilol,  his  debaucheries  and  ribaldry  were 

ibe  the  wall  like  a  rope-dancer, ;; eta  iisdisgracewitboal,  in  days  when  yet  lh« 

torn  tendons  and  muscles  mended  by  House  of  Representatives  eotUd  be  dis- 

doctor ;   and   lo !    leaping   the  wall  graced — ensues  ;  then  the  conjugal  out- 

in,  al  a   bound,  (like  the   pagan  in  rage  which,  while  Governor  of  his  State, 

Oslo,  Hodomont,  from  whose  enor-  drove  bim  forth  an  outlaw  ;  next,   his 

us  brags  comes  the  word  rot/fmumtatfe,)  second    naturalization    among    savages 

iaagain  in  the  thick'Of  the  light :  not  more  congenial  to  his  habits.     All  these 

it  well  appears)  to  do  anything  aane  may  be  vtrj  briefly  dispatched,  when  we 

■erviceable,  nor  even  to  hurt  any  op-  shall  perhaps  resume  his  life,  in  order  to 

litafoeman;  but  only  for  tbe  excellent  examine  its  greater  events — the  Texan 

I   Dsefal   purpose  of  receiving  fresh  part  of  hia  history, 

nods,  as  senselessly  evnedaa  toe  first  Mightiest  of  muiiuLnimoasmeD  '.  most 

■  stupidly  treated.  deserving  of  worthies  !  thou  fag-end  ol 

io  much  for  the  main  points  of  story  False  Heroism  '.  for  the  nresent  adiea  ! 

.  1 :  and  now  tor  achievement  No.  2.  Il  ^ecrctario. 
d  Genenl  Jackaoa  called  only  for  a 


M  Uiihiamt  Old  Mm  m  tJu  Memtmit. 


ENOWN  OLD  MAN  IN  THE  MOUNTAIN. 

THE  OSBIUH   OF  TBUDRICH,   BIROH  HE  LA  MOTTK  FOCQUE. 


in  the  monnlains.  histeeih;  now,  aome  oid  tnllad  of  hie 

Mkscoald  alone  be  cbitdhood,  now,  new  and  nlrange  ones, 

in  relief  against  nhicli  he  had  learned  in  foreignlands. 

r  heavens,  and  at  "Have  a  care  vrith   the  stuff !"  said 

r  vafi  oveihaDKJni;  some  oae  close  behind  him.     He  lunied, 

■B,  which,  in  Iheir  and  beheld  a  lilUe  old  man  who  bad  pro- 

lictcd  by  ihe  ni^bt  bably  followed  bim  for  some  lime  uoob- 

ikegianu  than  like  served. 

Tbe  young  man,  with    that  almost 

lemed  to  a  young  frightful  violence,  which  at  timeB  sut- 

0    hundred    years  prises  even  biave  men  at  the  sudden  ap- 

old   home  In   tbo  pearance  of  a  stranger,  cried  out,  "  Who 

urney  inio  foreign  is  there  .'    Wherefore  do  you  warn  me  ? 

inderlaken  for  tbe  and  asainsl  whal  stuff  do  you  mean  I 

himself  in  his  no-  should  lake  carer 

tiet  of  an  armorer.  "  Against  the  singing,"  replied  the  old 

ler,  an  honest  col-  man,  coldly.     "  Against  inward  singing, 

than  a  league  far-  I  mean  especially.     For,  in  good  sooth. 

During  the  live  so  long  as  you  smg  it  out  into  the  o^n 

nany  things  seem-  air,   you   will   ihwarl   others   Iherewilh 

the  Hartz.    Or  it  more  than  yourself.   Bui  when  the  sound 

self  had  changed,  is  within  youraelf,  unheard  by  all  men, 

nd   him   appeared  unheard   even   by   your   own    outward 

lan  ihey  acluaily  senses,  but  to  your  inward  sense  and  sell 

is  a  constant  companion,  even  in   your 

r,   however,   seen  slumbers,  even  in  your  faintest  dreams — 

;hl,lbe  path  which  then  the  thing  is  much  more  serious  and 

ippeaiea  fearfully  dangerous." 

could    have  wept  >'  And  still,"  said  Barlhold,  (thus  was 

in  Ihe  night  and  the  young  man  called,)—"  siiM  such  e. 

condition  appears  to  me  ralher  enviable 

again,  everything  than  fearlul." 

kindly  and  famil-  "  That  depends  upon  Ihe  son^s,"  re- 

0  heavens!"  he  plied  tbe  old  man.  "There  are  some 
eeiing  that  I  am  at  that  make  us  lirst  mad,  and  then  dead, 
ily  before  me,  and  So  has  it  in  part  fared  with  me,  although 
wrks  from  a  forge,  1  was  ever  more  of  a  soldier  than  a 

sof  his  long  day's  "Yet  you  live  slill,"  said  the  youth, 

1  by  a  keen  feeling  filled  with  strange  terror. 

ilered  him  at  these  •■  A  little,"  said  tbe  old  man,  "  and 

I  upon  a  heap  of  even  that  little  only  for  a  few  hours. 

■Ml  hidden  by  the  When,  to  wit,  a  truly  living  being  has 

,  at  once  starting  rested  upon  my  grave,  as  you  did  a  mo< 
ment  gone,  then  it  trickles  in  my  cold 

irite  messenger  to  breast,  like  a  soft  sun  stream,  and  like  a 

slay  and  prop  of  warm  breeze  in   ihe  Erst  days  of  May. 

u-ki  are  they.   So,  And  when  the  guest  ^oee  onward  agajn 

ily  onward,  good  — man  or  beasi — I  arise  and  follow  him 
a  liltJe  wa][.  Wolves  and  boats  common- 

s  walk  briskly  ap  ly  take  it  ill,  and  bile  and  strike,  howl 

If  songs  between  and  grant  fearfully.    But  still  I  follow 


TJte  I^nJbiowii  OU  Mm  w  llu  Sbmtai*.  [Jnoe, 

DCRi,  uid  tbcy  cannot  touch  mt  bIm,  and  the  fears  wliicb  he  bid  anp' 

leir  leelh  and  lu«kn.     Stajrs  and  pressed  stirred  anew  wilbin  bis  hnsoTn. 

D  the  other  hand,  run  in  wild  ter-  In  order  to  banish  it  bj  cheerful  dis- 

onf  h  the  forest  hefore  me,  but  coarse,  he  began  :  **  Yod  seem  lo  be  well 

leap  I  am  upon  ibeir  baclcv,  and  acqoainled  here  in  the  mountalnF.     Do 

they  dash  uneulh  the  thickest  jou  know  nj  father,  the  boneet  collier, 

H  10  sweep  me  off,  [  sit  firm,  and  Gottfried  Wahrmund. 

0  hurt.  Many  a  slender  roe  has  The  old  man  started  fearfully,  and  ex- 
unpd  over  the  cliffa.  aud  many  claimed  in  furious  tones :  *■  No,  no !  Ci 
slag  has  beaten  his  head  to  nieces  no  !    I  do  not — I  do  not  know  him.     Ei 

the  giant  trunks  of  the  forest  no  !  Do  not  suepect  me  of  such" — 

nble  and  sound,  I  leap  up  from  Theindignant  youth  then  cried:  "Yon 

like  a  goblin.     Yet  I  relarn  to  may  be  mu  at  your  own  cost,  sti«nge 

Te  weeping.   Thalmen  have  done  comrade,  as  mach  as  seems  good  to  you, 

■nd  magic.    But  the  inward  sing-  but  leave  my  father's  honor  and  fair 

0."  name — 'tis  for  your  own  eake  I  counsel 

be  wrapped  his  face  in  his  dark  yon— leare  these  oot  of  your  mummery, 

ttered  garment,  and  it  seemed  lo  if  yon  would  walk  with  me  in  safety." 

ith  as  if  he  beard  him  sob  softly.  The   little  old   man   langhed — but   it 

ras  th«n  moTcd  with  compassion  soanded  also  like  a  painful  gasping  and 

Ifray-haired  maniac,  for  he  could  groaninr — and  he  said :   "  Alan '.  alas  '. 

ijm  nought  else,  and  be  said  with  why  mace  Ibis  little  life  so  wearisome, 

1  and  gesture  ot  encouragement:  boln  (o  yoursclfand  others.'  I  speak 
ow  lo  rest,  thou  poor  distempered  nothing  ill  and  black  of  your  dear  moun- 
e,  and  seek  me  at  noon  to-morrow  tain  father.  [  will  simply  confeas  to 
father's  dwelling.  W«  will  then  yoa  that  1  fear  him  beyond  measure.  Is 
s  counsel  togelber.**  that  abqsef  So  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
the  little  old  man  laughed  sadly.  I  wish  all  men  felt  thus  toward  me." 
oon  to. morrow  !  By  early  dawn  "  I  wish  no  such  thing,  I  wish  that 
leave  thee,  or  at  latest  by  sunrise,  all  men  loved  met"  replied  Barthold, 
annot  seek  thee  again  before  mid-  onickly.  He  did  not  obeerve  how,  at 
or  rather,  I  cannot  seek  thee  at  tnese  words,  the  dark  form  glided  behind 
iless  thoD  comest  again  lo  rest  him,  shaking  its  head.  For  the  stara 
ly  grave.  Bat  that  Ihoa  wilt  pro-  shone  joyfully  to  the  young  man's  eye, 
■ever  do."  and  bis  spirit  roM  swelling  with  mysle- 
does  not  seem  likelj,"  langhed  rious  emotion  up  toward  the  blue  hea- 

But  tb«  old  man  began  now  to  laugh 

nor  a  gnide.    So    tL<n,  good  again,  and  aaid  :  "  Thon  ait  not  Ibe  firat 

*  alar-gazer,  probably,  who  has  fallen  into 

rish  it  to  us  both."  said  the  little  a  well.   Just  gaze  before  thee,  for  eiajn- 

0.    "  What  is  right  for  one  of  us,  pie,"  and  then,  with  a  scream,  he  addad, 

.inly  so  for  the  other.     For  until  "  Where  dost  ihou  stand,  boy  ?" 

._;i:.i..    I  .k.ii :— .  Barthold,  greatly  startled,  cast  hieey« 

1   the  ground,  and  saw   ibat  he   was 
'alking 

lynelf  toward  me  as  Ihou  wilt,  I  precipin 

nil  go  with  thee !'  that  it  reqaired  an  cirrlion  of  his 
[ainsl  ny  will  will  tboa  venturo  strength  to  keep  hiesMtf  from  falliw 
Iff  the  Toutb  in  a  threatening  tone,  into  the  abyss  below  ;  be  was  oblige^ 
the  old  man  replied:  "  Yet  the  indeed,  to  granp  the  branch  of  a  Gr  lr«e, 
singing  veolured,  and  still  vco-  by  the  aid  of  which,  he  hastily  swung 
.  even  so  with  me  I"  himself  apon  the  moss  witbin  the  secare 
hold  knew  not  what  to  reply  to  shadow  of  the  trees.  When  be  bad  Fr- 
inge old  man.  The  two,  aide  by  covered  his  powers  again,  be  said,  latigh- 
■alked  on  in  silence  and  in  haste,  ing: 

>  could  have  supposed  that  the  "  Well,  I  most  say  this,  eonrafc,  yoa 

en  and  shrivelled  old  man  eould  have  a  peculiar   manner  o(   warning  a 

•tf  pace  with  the  tall  aad  vigomns  fellow-lraveller  >  a  naoner  which  arrsM, 

It   ucilad    Banbotd'a    wondct  ■■  reality,  coatrivad  to  bn«k  <nw^  Bcck. 


he  ITiiimoim  Old  Mm  tn  the  Momlt^.  &8S 

night-walker.*   In  his  well -tempered  Made,  the  work  of  hia 

nged  me  with  yoor  own  hande,  lumed  upon  ibe  auihor  of 

cliS^"  ibe  mfscbfef.     Tbe  laittr  made  not  a 

i-walker,"  said  the  motion  of  self-defcnee,  and  as  is  usually 

w  Toice.    "  Tfaov  lbs  case  with  brave  men  under  soch  cir- 

1  it  is  night.     Bat  eamslaneea,  ibis  behavior  checked  the 

men.    A  nd  if  Ibou  arm  of  Ihe  indif^nant  youth, 
nuts  withont  m« —       The  old  man  iben  oaid,  "  If  yoo  kill 

Tby  fathet'B  cot-  me  becanae  I  was  Vulcan's  messenger  to 

at  hand.     Seek  for  your  dear  Friends,  f  cannot  now  be  your 

you.    Look  nicely  enide  to  them,  and  you  yourself  woald 

10."  find  them  upon  the  earlh  never,  and  never 

I  iotenM  esgemeH,  more,  in  sooib." 

confute  tbe  disor-  Barth old,  with  a  shudder,  thntst  the 
i  goide.  Bnt  wbat  blade  into  its  sheath  again,  and  said, 
as  ellffand  meadow  "  Lead  me  to  them  then '.  Onward !" 
eemed  to  grow  so  The  liltleoidman  hurried  qnicklyfrDm 
lie  could  not  deny  tbe  desolate  ruins ;  he  himself  seemed 
nd  tbe  dwelling  of  seized  with  deep  terror.  They  went  on- 
iked  through    the  ward  apon  a  rocky  path,  close  along  tbe 

II  sides.  He  began  edge  of  the  precipice,  until  they  stood 
loved  father.  No  before  a  high  cavern  in  the  face  of  tbe 
roof  arose  between  rock,  which  waaoversbadowed  by  gloomy 
nly  his  fool  struck  firs. 

one.     Heavens  !  it         "  Hold  !"   said   his   guide,   in   a   low 

i1  bearlb,  now  in  rotce.     "  Here  dwell  thy  dear  ones.    Bnl 

»ms  lay  sealiered  do  not  shout  alood  in  thy  excessive Joyj 

idering.and  scarce-  Ihou  wouldst  else  startle  ihem.     Thej 

-thold  said  witb   a  have  now  grown  a  lillle  timid,  but  that  ■■ 

as  bapoened  here .'  in  part  mv  faulL    Yet  it  ia  belter  that 

ends^  My  parents,  thou  shouldsl  find  them  a  lillle  singular 

lere  is  their  sweet  than  notbnd  ihematall.     Dostnot tbink 

;  theyare  all  three  "  Bat  show  them  to  me  !"  said  Bar- 
I  man,  "  my  word  thold,  wishfully,  although  at  the  same 
,  at  once,  see  them  lime,  be  felt  his  hair  stand  erect  from  a 
lae  happened  here;  feeling  of  horror  that  he  could  not  tom- 
my friend,  but  the  prebend. 

e  somewhat  silly.        Striking  steel  and  stone  together  three 

of  fire,  whom  tbe  times  with  a  solemn  gesture,  toe  old  man 

nee  stopped  hereat  lighted  the  little  horn  lantern,  wbicb  be 

h  a  sool-black  gar-  carried  concealed  beneath  bis  mantle,  and 

bouthisshoalders.  with  outdtretehed  arm  h^ld  it  within  the 

iw  him. and  leibim  mouth  of  the  cave. 

ibly  upon  a  couch         Something  white  stirred  therein,  as  if 

n   the   bam.     Bad  upon  a  bed  of  moss, 
n  in  tbe  nieht,  as       "  That  is  thy  mother.'"  said  Ibe  old 

and  with  this  he  man  ;  "  bat,  as  I  said,  wait  a  little;  let 

Kmp  and  glow  of  ber  come  to  her  senses  bydegreea ;  other- 

in  the  roof  with  wise,  nothing  good  will  happen  from  it 

s  arms  dashed  the  She  mieht,  from  excess  of  joy,  dash  thee 

thhisrootslamped  down  loe  precipice  at  oar  heels.    She 

the  earth.     Here-  often  behaves  frightfully  wild,  since  I 

vanished,  and  thy  brought   Vulcan   into  Ibe  bouse  in  tbe 

n  a  cavern  not  fat  guise  of  a  courteous  guest.     And  seest 

rho  was  tbe  mes-  tbou,  above  yonder  in  the  second  story — 

3d  in  this  strange  it  may  seem  to  thee,  perhaps,  like  a  pro- 

'iend,  that  was  f"  jeetion  of  the  rock — there  dwells  thy  pa- 

from  his  scabbard  rent's  foster-child,  tbe  dear,  sweet  0«r- 


le  make*  bei  bed  hi^  and  The  edce  of  the  axe  •bone  icd  with 
idenir  wiae.  Mark,  wbat  blood  in  lot  moonlight. 
'  night-dfera  she  bas  put  Banbold,  bfaide  himself  with  anger 
I  raatif  her,  ;ou  need  not  aori  terror,  lore  (he  frighifnl  weapon  Irom 
r  garinentfl  for  her,  for  by  ibe  stranger's  hand,  and  swnng  it  thieat- 
cootented  wilh  lhi(  dark  ening  over  his  head  ;  but  the  tatter  glided 
ij  ebe  scarcely  ever  leaves  backward  into  the  gloooi  of  ibe  cavern 
rk  !  she  stirs.  Hei,  the  and  disappeared.  FromanimmeaBuiible 
ridegroom  comes,  and  she  deplb,  the  youth  heard  hloi — be  knew  not 
him.     Hei,  iee!"  rightly   whether  laugh  or  weep.     Bar- 

horned  owl,  disturbed  by  tbold  ran  wildly  forth,  as  if  in  feverieh 
be  light.  Sew  down  from  delirium,  with  the  axe  clasped  convul- 
cavern  wall,  and  dashed  sively  in  his  right  hand. 
the  lantern,  breaking  it  in  He  taaJt  down  at  last  in  deaih-like 
nguishing  Ibe  lighl,  while  faintness  upon  tbe  ■weet'Scenled  moss, 
irled  up  Tiom  Its  lair,  and  by  tbe  border  ofa  murmuring  brook.  A 
by  Ibe  two  men.  Half  kind  of  sleep  fell  upon  him.  He  was 
aughing,lheoldniancalled  soon  aroused  again,  however,  by  hie 
Feature* :  "  El,  slay  now  1  an;iiely  aboo:  the  fate  of  his  parenis,  and 
again  to  your  home !  It  ia  thai  ol  bis  long-wiahed-for  bride,  as  well 
m,  fair  maiden  i  il  is  your  ashy  the  fearful  thought  that  yon  spectral 
une,  who  has  come  to  visit    old  man,  in  case  he  bore  a  living  soul 

within  his  body,  had,  lo  avoid  his  tbreat- 
id  for  a  while,  through  the  ening,  fallen  into  the  abyssof  tbe  cavern, 
t.  Sighing  Boflly,  he  then  and  bad  there  miserably  perished.  Or  was 
e  done  wrong,  to  put  so  ilaresllessepiritlbathadbeenbisfellow- 
apell  upon  them;  and  ihe  traveller? 
is  Ibis,  I  have  for^lien  the  His  senses  were  bewildered. 
'  which  I  could  disenchant  It  now  seemed  lo  him,  as  if  in  a  dream 
Believe  me,  poor  youth,  that  be  was  lying  upon  a  farsofler  couch 
would  gladly  do  il.  Be-  than  the  mom  upon  which  be  bad  fallen. 
.  Ihy  father — I  could  not  and  as  if  a  voice  whispered  near  him, 
k  to  thee,  the  stout  collier  "  He  must  sleep  yetfot  three  hours  i  then 
For  no  spell  did  1  cast  upon    all  will  b«  well." 

sooth,  he  li>ei,aN  I  before  The  voice  sounded  like  a  dear  and 
but  not  here  below  any  familiar  nne.  At  the  same  lime  an  odor 
I  him  10  heaven  by  a  autl  ol  perfumed  balsam  brealbed  around  him. 
le,  and  he  will  take  good  Willlni;ly  yielding,  he  sank  back  into  a 
I,  not  10  leturn  lo  our  dnrk  deep  and  pleasant  sliimher ;  every  lrac« 
world.     Ah,  we  may  call     of  consciousness  vanished  from  bim, 

long,  and  with  the  wisest  

nil  not  come  lo  us  again  !"         When  his  senses  relumed,  it  seemed 
"  he  were  transported  lo  his  father's 
ing,  everything  around  appeared  so 

lamiiiar  to  him.  That,  iloubliess,  was 
ippy  man  !"  cried  Barthold,  the  old  round  oaken  table,  at  which  the 
'  ibou,  whose  presence  family  were  accustomed  to  eall  Ther« 
ilh  compassion  and  with  stood  his  mother's  spinning-wheel,  cu- 
u  couldst  lell  me,  in  plain  riously  wrought  and  carved.  And  ab, 
ige,  how  and  what  I  should  bis  Gertrude's  lute,  to  which  she  was 
,  I  would  gladly  doit!"  wont  lo  sing  so  sweetly  her  sacrnlsoi^i, 
in  groped  aniiously  amid  hung  in  mild  lighl  against  Ibe  wall, 
lbs  cavern.  After  a  while  Much  around  bim,  however,  was 
irlh  an  axe,  and  letting  its  changed.  Instead  of  Ihe  little  cottage 
ulay  in  Ihe  beams  of  ibe  windows>  with  the  creeping  winler- 
ne  said,  in  a  solemn  lone:  green,  tbe  sun  nuw  shnae  through  a 
thai  was  a  sharp  key,  that  high  and  somewhal  ruinous  arched  win- 
father  the  abode  of  eternal  dow  into  an  apartment  which  resembled  a 
here  I  his  blood  still  cleaves  hall  tatber  than  a  chamber,  and  in  place  of 
it  at  him,  and — woe's  me  !  Ihe  chirping  of  the  merry  finches  in  tba 
pod."  biaacbe*  ot  Ibe  wood  without,  solenD 
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heatd  as  if  from  a  nor  ever  hare  I  earried  ehame  inlo  my 

house.    Thai  ihou  waat  not  Tanijuished 

he  lighed  at  last,  and  ovenhrown  bv  yon  juggling  phan- 

Diedead, and  placed  ta«ms,  thai  ihoti  hast  bravely  wiihelood 

for  intennent — and  the  foes  oF  flenb  and  blood  nleo,  who  at 

nustc  proclajm  my  last  probably  mastered  ihee,  aa  suits  and 

beseems   old    Wahrmond's    son — look, 

dear,  my  newly-  this  is  proved  by  ihe  blood  upon  yonder 

the  Bofl,  wcepins  axe,    which    tboD    didst    hold    liimly 

and  from  Ihe  head  grasped  in  ihy  Btron[t  hand  ;  so  firmly 

.e  bad  watched  for  thai  perhaps  [fiy  father's  hand  alone  had 

iby  dame  bent  fond-  been  able  lo  wrest  the  weapon  from 

ilreshed  by  the  dew  thee." 

,  as  a  flower  by  the  "  Father,"  replied  Barlhold,  while  in- 

:hoM  raised  himself  distinct  remembrance  brought  a  shudder 

wfore  him  stood  his  upon  bis  Jrsme,  "  the  btood  on  yonder 

'ho  grasped  his  band  weapon  is  not  the  blood  of  an  enemy. 

'p  then  wholly  upon  Ah  no,  it  is  blood  very  dear  to  tis  i" 

i  a   stout   man.  es-  "  For  God's  sake,  my  son,  what  hast 

Ha   who   would  ihoadone."  cried  his  mother,  weeping. 

>r  brave  deeds  must  "  I !     Nothing   which   should   terrify 

Ibin  his  bosom,  and  yon,"  replied  Barthold.     "  Bat  Ibe  axe 

n  of  bia  eanbly  pil-  and  he  who  wielded  it,  either 'years  or 

E    not,    tboo    dear,  monibsago — yes,  truly,  ibe  two  between 

hat   I   have  spoken  them  have  been  Ibe  cause  of  mischief," 

e.    It  iswetl  known  Scanning  bis  father  more  closely,  and 

Irange  wonder  bar-  aeeing  a  deep  and  slill  reddish  scar  be- 

rest,  which  will  dis-  tween  the  gray  locks  upon  his  noble 

lOse  most  familiar  to  forehead,  he   cried,    "  On,  father,  the 

re  for  a  Jong  while  blood  upon  the  aixe  is  your  blood  in 

n,  and  besides  ihis,  truth  !" 

ivn    from    boyhood  ■■  He  has  returned  to  as  crazed  !"  cried 

rom  Ds.    And  that  his  mother,  and  began  to  weep  anew. 

tSerence.      For  the  But  Wahrmund  said,  when,  after  a 

^rmao  land  disclose  rapid  stride  across  the  chamber,  he  bad 

t  right,  to  those  for  closely  viewed   the  aie,  ■'  No,  God   be 

rho  are  not  at  once  praised,  be  has  returned  in  his  souml 

nto  Ihe  dust  before  senses.     Bat  il  may  be  thai  he  has  met 

to theripenedyoulh,  with  things  in  the  wood  which  might 

[lan  ;  to   weak  boys  turn   the   wits  of  the  strongest,   unless 

aided  by  God's  inscrutable  power." 

at  a  moment  since  "  You  say  truly,  faiher,"  replied  the 

ow  started  from  his  you ni  man.     "  You  bear  Ihe  fair  riame 

:   crimson   red,   and  of   Wahrmund*   this   time  also   not   in 

'.  The  Hartz  wonders  mockery.     But  the  goblin  in  Ihe  wooil 

ie,  then,  when  they  jronder,  who  wilh   his  wild  words  artd 

a  vigorous  yonih.  juggleries  drove  me  into  a  swoon,  aod 

ne  npon  ihe   grass,  almost  into  madness,  be  was  in  truth  a 

oon.     Who   was   it  lying  mouth.     Nay,  he  was  crazed  be- 

the  brook,  and  my  sides,  frotn  bis  own  story,  the  poor  mad 

Shanlom  '.  Listen  :  he  imagined  that  he 
ad  turned  you  by  his  sorcery  into 
beasts;  yon,  dear  mother,  and  oh,  a 

on,  who  found  thee,  ynung,  sweet  erealnre  beside  '.     Forgive 

,  I  found   no  shame  me,  but  the  gloom   that  yonder  golilin 

(hi  thee  hilber  with  breathed  upon   me  flutters  again   about 

3Dt  comrades  of  my  my  head,  as  upon  the  wings  of  a  bat. 

leaven,  neiiher  now  And  so  1  will  ask  the  question  outright. 
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Tell  me  tnily,  joor  0weet  foster  child, 
Gertrude,  she  ceitainly  is  not  spell- 
bound/** 

"  £i,  Barthold,  compose  thyself.  God 
preserve  us  !**  said  his  mother,  in  an  al- 
most upbraiding  tone.  "Do  such  thoughts 
beseem  the  day  of  thy  return  to  us,  dear 
son?" 

'*Oh,  dear  mother,"  said  the  youth, 
**  you  blame  me  very  justly,  fiut  have 
compassion,  and  tell  me  what  has  be- 
come of  the  sweet  Gertrude." 

'*  Hark !  you  can  hear  her  sing  in  the 
choir  of  the  cloister  close  at  band,"  re- 
plied the  mother,  solemnly.  '*  Our  pre- 
sent dwelling,  as  you  can  see,  stands 
close  against  the  chapel." 

"  Has  Gertrude  become  a  nun  then  ?" 
asked  the  youth,  and  covered  his  face 
with  his  hands. 

'*  Oh  no !  oh  no !"  replied  his  mother 
encouragingly.  "  But  since  a  great  mis- 
fortune befell  the  cottage  and  farm 
where  you  were  born,  Bartbold,  the 
compassionate  nuns  of  the  cloister  have 
given  us  an  abode  here,  in  their  once 
splendid,  but  now  crumbling  refectory; 
so  that  by  partitions  we  have  arranged 
it  like  a  little  house.  And  as  Gertrude 
has  cause  for  sorrow  on  account  of 
many  things — on  account  of  your  long 
absence  among  the  rest,  my  own  dear 
son — she  joins  her  sweet  tones  every 
morning  to  those  of  the  virgins  of  the 
cloister,  and  thus,  with  her  glorious 
voice,  discharges  in  part  the  debt  of  grati- 
tude we  owe  them." 

*'  How  sweetly  it  sounds !"  said  the 
youth,  **  as  yonder  hymns  echo  over  to 
us  from  the  chapel.  Ob,  God  be  praised 
that  all  I  love  still  live,  and  welcome  me 
kindly  and  affectionately  as  of  old ! 
This  IS  indeed  the  fairest  and  the  best 
blessing  that  we  can  enjov  here  below. 
It  is  true,  then,  that  our  old  home  lies  in 
ruins  ?  Father,  in  that  the  mad  goblin 
did  not  lie     A  fire  broke  out  therein  .'*' 

**  That  was  a  frightful  business,  my 
good  son,"  said  his  mother.  "Thou 
must  first  rest  and  be  refreshed  before  it 
saddens  thy  youns  soul." 

"  Not  so,"  said  the  collier  Wahrmund ; 
"suspense  is  worse  than  death.  Mv 
son  lA  a  sturdy  man,  and  will  bear  ail 
that  is  yet  in  store  for  him ;  how  much 
more  then  past  evils,  which  are  like  sub> 
terranean  passages,  that  look  frightful 
so  long  oiuy  as  no  one  ventures  into 
them  with  a  light.  Bepides,  it  is  better 
he  should  know  all  before  Gertrude  re- 
turns from  mass.    Am  I  not  right*  wife  ? 


Therefore,  in  the  mean  while*  prepare  a 
dinner  that  may  render  this  day  of  hap- 
piness still  happier.  I  will  lead  Bartbold 
out  into  the  fresh  air,  where  the  heart 
discloses  itself  more  freely." 

"Right!"  replied  the  good  dame. 
"  Bui  our  dear  Gertrude  has,  as  usual, 
already  cared  for  our  mid-day's  meal  be- 
fore going  to  mass.  Let  me  go  out  with 
you  then.  When  it  concerns  a  stoiy 
lull  of  woe  and  anger,  as  in  this  case,  a 
kind-hearted  woman,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
is  never  in  the  way.  If  she  grieves  a 
little  herself  as  she  listens,  vet  she 
soothes  others,  perhaps,  by  her  pre- 
sence." 

"  As  with  the  free  mild  air  of  heaven, 
so  it  is  with  you,"  said  her  husband. 
"Come  then."  Leading  wife  and  son 
by  the  hand,  he  walked  with  them  to  a 
shady  spot  in  the  wood.  Deep  stillness 
reigned  around,  interrupted  only  by  the 
wind  rustling  through  the  leaves,  and  by 
the  murmuring  of  a  brook  in  the  valley 
at  their  feet.  They  sat  them  down  in 
the  grass  upon  the  hillside,  and  Father 
Wahrmund  related  as  follows : 

"  Vou  know,  my  dear  son,  that  I  re- 
ceived the  sweet  Uertrude  as  my  foster- 
child,  while  she  was  yet  in  swaddling- 
clothes,  a  fatherless  and  motherless  or- 
phan, about  two  years  after  you  were 
bestowed    upon    us    by  Heaven.     But 
under  what  circumstances  has  not  been 
told  you.    1  found  her  lyinj;  by  the  brook 
Use,  which  then  ran  red  with  blood  over 
its  pebbly  bottom ;  for,  a  short  time  be- 
fore, a  battle  for  life  or  death  had  t>een 
fought  there  against  a  wild  and  lawleas 
scum  of  marauaers,  who  marched  through 
mountain  and  valley,  doing  hurt  and 
mischief  to  all  honest  people,  until  a  few 
dozen  of  sturdy  fellows  agreed  togethar 
to  attack  and  disperse  them.    Of  cours«, 
I  was  one  of  the  number.    The  field  was 
ours.     Vou  can  imagine,  Bartbold,  wiA 
what  delight  I  took  the  pretty,  weepiw 
infant,  and  bore  it  as  my  sole  portion  m 
the  booty  homeward.     Whether  it  be- 
longed to  one  of  the  fallen  ruffians,  or 
whether  it  had  been  stolen  by  the  band 
from  some  noble  house,  with  all  my  in* 
quiries  I  was  unable  to  discover.    And 
thus,  you  two  grew  up  together  in  ^uiet 
happiness.    I  saw  a  band  twine  itself 
daily  about  your  hearts  that  filled  mj 
own  with  joy,  and  does  so  still,  for  it  is 
a  sacred  band,  and  pleasing  in  the  eyes 
of  God.    Ye  separated,  in  truth,  half 
betrothed,  when  you  went  forth  upoa 
y^nr  wanderings." 
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This  1VU  cei- 
.  :   In  my  garden 

way  r-  Ihere  bloomed  a  flower ;    this  tloner  b«- 

!"  Mid  Wabrmund,  longed  o/  rigbt  to  him,  and  until  I  had 
planted  it  upon  hit  grave  be  could  not 

liispered  in  ber  ton's  revive  again  to  true  life,  bul  must  wander 

e  come  out  so  cheei-  teslleuly  around,  like  a  balf-witled  gob- 

bings  went  ill  with  lin. 

te  still  and  full  of  ■•■NatDB  to  nie  tbf  Sower!'  I  tiii_, 
."  dreading  leet  the  fearful  man  was  in 
liled  brightly,  aa  the  some  way  conjiected  wilh  our  dear  Ger- 
ih  his  Htory.  tiude.  He  replied  with  a  grin;  'Aye, 
pear  ako  '  stranger  aye,  who  can  say  how  you  have  bap- 
nlaina,  a  curious  old  tixed  it  •'  But  I  was  a  happy  gardener, 
id  upon  by  some  aa  not  far  from  the  sunnv  hillg  of  yoar 
rf,  by  others  as  a  Harlz  mounlaina,  when  I  possessed  ihat 
ly  others,  again,  aa  a  flower.  It  waa  the  gift  of  a  lovely 
«  denied  that  be  had  maiden,  just  nine  moons  after  ne  were 
ese  about  him.  His  joined  in  holy  wedlock.  I  was  greatly 
;bl  be  owing  to  bis  pleased  wilh  the  Fair  creature,  for  bavint; 
tentimes  shrivels  up  bestowed  upon  me  such  a  treasure.  U 
nies.  That  he  »poke  was  a  token  of  a  modest  soul,  of  a  child- 
usly  of  a  treasure  like  loving  hearL  For  (  was  then  a  fel- 
d  here  in  the  Hanz  low  of  SIty  years,  and  had  just  retaraed, 
ew  who  came  much  after  many  a  cruise  and  ramble,  to  my 
\i  can  it  be  denied  homei  and  in  all  my  life  indeed,  Iwas 
nd  speech  smacked  never  comely,  as  you  may  plainly  see. 
■ss.  But  thou  canst  But  it  was  given  ta  this  maid  to  read  the 
om  earlier  years,  and  hearts  of  men,  and  so  sbe  read  in  mine 
I  it  eoniirmed  in  liiy  that  I  esteemed  and  ioved  her  above 
iDhabitanlsofnioun-  evatylhing  in  the  world,  and  that  i{  I 
e  dealings  are  wiih  were  ever  to  reach  a  cheerful  old  a^,  it 
:  hearts  too  fresh  and  could  only  be  hand  in  hand  with  ber. 
sir  brains  about  the  Then  she  gave  me  that  dear  hand,  Su| 
wangled  vines.  He  scarcely  bad  she  presented  me  with  yon- 
out  unnoticed,  and  I  iler  flower,  when  she  herself  returned  to 
ded  him,  had  be  not  heaven,  before  I  had  clearly  inrormed  bet 
th,  in  a  strange  and  how  many  stains  of  blood  and  Sre  cleaved 
en  I  was  busied  in  to  my  poor  soul  from  the  career  of  my 
so  happened  at  last  wild  and  warlike  youib.  Then,  while  I 
lid  speaking  to  him.  mourned  over  the  departed  angel,  it  hap- 
lim  one  day, 'whence  pened  Iliai  some  wild  Italian  men,  with 
her  are  you  going  r  whom  I  had  bad  dealings  in  past  time*, 
d  a  long,  sail  tale  of  came  into  this  Cfuarter,  with  various  mad 
r  be  had  been  robbed  schemes  in  their  black  curly  beads,  to 
lis  only  child  i  bow  conduct  which  tbey  bad  need  of  a  cap- 
iroand  to  seek  ber —  tain.  And  they  Iboughl  that  no  one 
could  suit  them  better  than  I.  But  I 
would  hear  nothing  of  il. 


refused  these  people  so  resolutely,  and 
tbey  marked  the  reason,  they,  in  a  night 
of  wild  revelry,  mingled  something  sta- 
pefying  in  my  cup,  and  then  stole  the 
little  flower  tram  my  garden,  and  went 
away  with  it.  The  next  day  by  a  secret 
message  they  gave  me  to  understand  that 
if  I  would  bind  myself  to  become  iheir 
captain,  I  should  have  my  Sower  again. 
But  before  1  could  resolve  upon  an  on- 
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Bwer — my  head  may  have  suffered  a  111-  eloiBters,  praying  that  they  would  wasL 
lie  from  many  a  pain  and  fright — the  the  hlood  from  ihe  ed^.  Werelheelevl 
ruffian  soldiers  were  aliacked  by  you,  ye  bill  dean  again — so  heaaserled — bissool 
sturdy  mounlaineers,  and  cut  lo  piecM.  would  then  be  clean,  and  he  could  bleei 
My  Ban-pr  I  supposed  vas  trodden  some-  bis  child,  and  be  reconciled  to  mr,  and 
vhai  deeply  into  the  tarf— so  deeply  per-  all  would  then  be  well  and  good.  A\ 
hapa  as  a  child's  ^ave  migbt  reach,  times  iheyhare  tried  lo  seize  him,  or  b1 
Then  I  ran  all  wild  out  into  (he  world —  least  to  wrest  Ihe  bloody  weapon  from 
at  limes  also  1  have  ridden,  at  times  been  him.  But  always  without  Buceeiw ;  road- 
borne  in  a  cariinge — but  only  when  I  nesa  has  furnished  it*  vassal  wilb  racb 
was  eadly  wounded,  after  fierce  lights,  or  fearful  slrenglh.  It  is  incomprrhensible 
sadly  xiclf  from  bad  dreams,  or  al  times  to  me,  my  *au,  how  he  could  have  »uf- 
eveii  dead  from  pain,  and  longing  after  fered  ihee  lo  deprive  him  of  Ihe  aie," 
the  little  flower,  and  after  the  angel.  "  A  strange  terror  seemfrd  to  overeome 
Once,  afler  being  ibus  dead,  as  I  came  in-  him,"  said  Barlhold,  slowly,  as  he  re- 
voluntarilv  to  life  again,  I  found  myself  called  the  singular  occurrences  of  the 
suddenly  here  in  Ihe  Hanz  woodB  once  past  night,  or  ralber,  strove  to  recall 
more,  and  learned  that  my  little  flower  Ibem,  like  the  vanished  images  of  a 
was  not  trodden  into  the  earth,  but  dream ;  but  suddenly  be  exclaimed  in 
bloomed  all  sweetly  in  your  garden,  my  horror:  "Heavens!  if,  startled  at  my 
good  collier,  Gottfried  Wahrmund.'"  threatening  gesture,  he  has  fallen  in1olh« 

"How   then,"   Inierrupled    Barlhold,  abyss,intO  the  nightofdeath !    Itseemed 

■<  can  that  fearful  wanderer  be  our  dear  a«  if  I  heard  him  moan  '.  far  down  in  the 

Gertrude's  father !"  deep  chasm  !" 

'•  It  is  lo  be  feared  so,"  said  ihe  collier.  "  God  will  not  suffer  it !"  whispered 

"  Now,  1  fell,  as  you  do,  a  great  terror  his  mo  I  her,  pressing  both  hands  before 

al  Ihe  Ihought;  it  at  first  made  me  wild  her  eyes.     But  colNer  Wahrmund  said 

and  violent,  and  I  turned  the  little  old  calmly :    "  Now  be  silent  of  the  matter. 

man   away  with  threats.     He  then  de-  Yonder  comes  Ihe  unhappy  man's  sweet 

dated  that  he  would  put  a  spell  upon  my  daughter,  humming  a  morning  song  be- 

household.     To  me,  however,  be  would  tween  her  lips."   And  as  Bartbold  started 

ffive  a  ted  cap,  purple  red,  he  said,  like  from  bis  seat,  be  added  in  a  severe  lone, 

the  electors'  hats,  and  be  would  bring  a  "  Be  quiet !   wouldst  thou  frighten   her 

hrrgbl  guest  into  my  house,  so  that  lor  also  to  death  ?" 

rery  joy  it  should  dance  around,  like  "No,  father,  no!"   replied   BartboM, 

rnals  on  a  summer's  evening.    And  he  softly  and  qnickly,  as  if  with  a  winged 

kept   bis   word.     Not  indeed   with   the  tongue.   "  But  she  cannot  possibly  know 

Bpell.    There  tby  mother's  and  our  Ger-  of  my  return — she  cannot  have  seen  me, 

trade's  pious  hearts  resisted  him,  even  if  or  have  heard  of  my  being  here.     See, 

he  had  known  such  wizard  tricks.     But  she  glances  with  her  dear  eyea  aronnd 

in  B  dark  night  be  set  fire  to  our  cottage,  upon  the  earth,  afler  the  flowers '.     Bat 

and  with  such  abominable  crafi,  Ihat  all  what  a  meeting  for  me! — atlhismofneQl 

blazed   up  in   an   instant,  and  we  may  when  I  know   not   bat  1  have" —     He 

thank  God's  angels  above  thai  we  ihree  hesitated. 

escaped  from  the  featful  din;   and  lo  the  Collier  Wahrmund   placed   bis   hand 

aid  of  some  night  herds  in  the  wood  we  upon  his   mouth,   whispering:    "True, 

owe  the  small  portion  of  our  goods  that  my  son.     Up,  and  seek  for  him  V     And 

were  saved  from  the  flames.     ISoon  after  like  an   arrow,   Bailhold   glided   away 

he  found  me  high  up  in  the  mountain,  through  the  shadows  of  the  wood,  hiding 

Wearied  with  labor,  I  bad  laid  my  axe  Ihe  bloody  axe  under  his  arm. 

in  Iheg  rass,  and  bad  fallen  asleep.    He  

eeized  the  axe,  stepped  backward   from  The  ronlh  did  noi  return  during  the 

me  ftboui  ten  paces,  and  commenced  a  whole  day.  Father  and  mother  listening 

frig\il<ul  howling  after  his  flower,  which  In  anjiety  and  hope,  and  a>  each  sound 

I  \t^\  from  him  in  my  garden.     And  as,  gazing  involuntarily  at  each  other  with 

npon  awaking,  I  chided  him,  threatening  inquiring  looks,  had  still  sttmglfa  and 

him  on   account  of  his  mad  doiiijs,  he  love  enough— both  are  indeed  one,   in 

hated  the  axe  toward  me,  and  il  struck  the  true  heart — lo   bide  from  ibeir  dear 

me  upon  my  brow.      Then,  snatching  it  foster-child  Ihe  happiness   that  was  ra 

op  again,  he  ran  wildly  forth  with  it,  and  near,  and  still  waa  threatened  wilb  aueb 

waa  afterwards  seen  in  churches  and  doubt  and  danger.    When  they  were 
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a  late  dinner,  the  The  power  of  fire  end  light 

lOTealouiIb  plala  Full  maDy&  wound  can  heal. 

i  DDoo  the  table.  'V  •""  '  "'"'  '"•''=  ''"" 

Dto  her   eyes  the  The  Eterna^  in»ke«  it  ,o. 

I  lib  .  d.rk.  .1<,»-  =•"'■'•'  '•  ■»  "'  ""■" 

ai.  In  addition  to  As  he  sang,  he  Tsiaed  the  piece  of 

sf  the  Harlz,  who  metal  (ram  Ibe  hearth  with  the  smilb'a 

to  partake  of  the  tongs,  and  held  it  aloft  before  Uie  riiadow 

ard,  bra ught  word  that  cowered  near  him.     But   ihia  OM 

jbeen  roatningfor  cried  in  a  whimpering  tone :  "OhiWoe*! 

od,  and  bad  com-  me !    Now  it  burns  1117  varv  eyes  com- 

:,  especially  upon  pletely  out.    Thy  father's  life-blood  has 

Father  and  mother  now  become  a  flaming  spectre  to  me. 

ereniDR,  Gertmde  Oh,  Barihold,  I  am  now  lost  more  than 

lie  wall,  and  tried  erer!" 

t  she  said,  sorraw'  "Be  calm.'"  said  the  yontb,  quietly 

night    wind   must  and  kindly,  as  he  lower^  the  gfowing 

he  hall  during  the  aie-bead  slowly  toward  the  earth,  n 

before  found  my  ibat   it   waa   hidden   among    the   dewy 

intuaed."    Where-  leaves  of  the  branches,  and  then  laid  it 

t  sad  forbearance,  npon  the  grass  to  cool.     "  Be  calm  1"  ha 

I  aside — somewhat  repealed,  still  more  kindly,  and  in  a  mo- 

ent,  from  a  [rieud,  ment   added ;    "  When    I   found    yoQ, 

It  01  cannot  under-  strange  Beif-tormenior—recall  it  all  calm- 
ly to  mind — when  I  found  yoa  in  ib« 

in  to  grow  darker  cavein,  into  which,  timorous  and  yet 

ihrmund  stepped  in  angry,  you  glided  down  at  my  menaciDK 

I,  and  walked  into  gesture,  you  lold  me,  that  it  the  blooa 
were  but  removed  from  the  axe  with 
which  you  struck  my  father,  then  all 

lly  around  amid  the  would  be  fair  and  miid  and  good.    Do 

Higb  up  beneath  you  remember  it  ?■• 

far  Tram  coal'kiln  "  ^  remember,"  replied  the  utile  old 

ily  beheld  a  bright  man.  now  growing  more  calm.    "Oh. 

ird  the  dark    o^r-  l"ow  remember  far  more.    1  may  id  truth 

I  occurred  to   him  ^^'^^  prated  much  wild  stoff  last  night  to 

mflagration   mitht  thee,  as  I  have  done  during  many  da« 

ids.  and  he  hasten-  »'"'  "'S''**  ^"^o'o  ">  ^^^^^  boaest  people, 

iek  pace  ^"^  ""^  ''  '^"^  ''''^  scales  from  my  soul, 

a  woods   but  a  far  ^'^^  '''^  lonely  anchorite  looks  out  clear 


s  eyes. 


uw   uiEL  uin  cito.  '""'  '""'B'"'  f'om  her  dwelling  of  clay — 

f  heaped  up  slonesj  a'  I*"*'  '""'^'^  clearer  and  brighter  than  for 

eling  before  a  fire,  a  lo"8.  long  •'"e  before.  Yes,  my  young 

.  He  then  saw  him  ^moKt,  I  have  given  the  men  of  thy 

smith's  tonga  turn  a  noble  craft  macb  to  do,  while  I  marched 

back  and  forth,  the  fiRhtirig  around  the  world." 

1  not  be  discerned.  And  having  murmared  a  few  syllablea 

rmuad  very  clearly  indistinctly  to  himself,  as   if   he   were 

Blighted  him  in  his  uttering  a  name,  with  a  solemn  gesture, 

son's  cheerful  face.  "'"''>  EO'^  'iii>  »■>  *''  "f  dignity,  he  laid 

heaven,  and  glow-  ^'^  hsMii  upon  his  heart,  and  said :  "  Yea, 

le  flame  upon  the  o"  '"J  word  and  honor,  thus  I  am  oil- 

rt  from  which  Bar-  w  I"            ,    ,    ,    ,.         ,             . 

there  sat  a  thing  "  1  bave  had  dealings  then,  perhapa, 

)w,  which  rocked  "''>>  "  "e^y  «'«"'  warrior  of  our  time, 

orlh.    But  Barthold  ^^^  0"=  ^""i  """^  thought  dead  !"  said 

u^g Barthold,  hesitating  hetweea  revcrenc* 

and  compassion. 

I  and  nuhl  1  I'he  old  man  replied  with  calm  severi- 

riU  (a  wall'  V-  "'  Perl>*P>  >'  lt>*t  i*  a  silly  Woid. 
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But  1  am  he  for  whom  thou  dost  take  me.        With  these  words,  he  drew  from  h  * 

Lay  thy  hand  upon  thy  mouth.     By  tattered  garments  a  brilliant  token,  whoL 

God's    stern,  yet  gracious  decree,  the  hung  around  his  neck  by  a  cord. 
secret  must  remain  deeply  buried;  do  not        In  the  darkness  of  the  nighi  and:^ 

thou,  stout  armorer,  disturb  the  mine;  flickering  glare  of  the  fire,  Banhold  cou . 

enough  if  the  ore  is  delivered  up  to  thee,  not  well  oDserve  it.     It  seemed  to  hn  5- 

What  matters  it  from  whence  ?    And  if  if  he  saw  two  iitlle  golden  dragons,  ^ 

thy  dear  father,  the  stout  collier,  Gottfried  wings,  entwined  either  in  strife  or  m  er 

Wahrmund,  in  all  truth  still  lives,  as  thy  brace,  surmounting  an    ornaroen!  ^ 

words  almost  seem  to  declare** —  looked  like  a  hign-pointed  coronet. 

He  stopped,  and  by  the  light  of  the  like  a  hill  strangely  cut  into  steps. 
flame,  Wahrmund  saw  that  he  gazed  with        But  Gottfried  Wahrmund   md :  • 

strange,    inquiring    glances    upon    the  know  it.    One  like  it  was  found  1?  • 

youth.  swaddling-clothes  of  thy  child,    ^^i' 

«*  My  father  lives!"  cried  Barthold,  and  ever  thou  may'st  be,  come.    1  "wii;  / 

raised  his  right  hand  in  solemn  a&severa-  thee  to  thy  daughter.     I  will  help  '  - 

tion  toward  heaven.  to  thine  inalienable  rights.    Come" 

The  old  man  then  said  in  a  tone  be-        But  notwithstanding  all  the  kir.^^  " 

tween  joy  and  terror :   **  If  thou  hast  estness,  notwithstanding  the  air  of  c  *: 

spoken  truth,  may  God  reward  thee !  mand  with  which  the  collier  at  h^'  r 

Hast  thou  wished  to  deceive  me  here  by  peated  the  summons,  in  words  a5  wf 

this  flaming   hearth,  may   thy  reward  gesture,  the  old  man  stood  as  if  y/ 

come  from  the — "  bonnd. 

But  he  stopped,  and  added  more  mild-        «*  Do  not  vex  me  thus,"  he  grcan- 

ly :  «*  No,  no  !  nothing  shall  be  said  be-  last.  "  I  can  never  follow  thee  to  my 

tween  us  two  of  him.     I  have,  besides,  flower  until  the  axe  is  cleansed  frcs:   ' 

thought  too  much  of  him  during  my  wild  blood." 

campaigns.    In  my  heart — God  knows        The  young  armorer  had  in  the  r- 

it — I  have  never  willingly  resigned  my-  while  raised  the  now  cold  axe-heati ;-  * 

self  to  the  hateful  blackamoor.    I  hope,  the  grass,  and  fixed  it  again  upor  '. 

therefore,  that  I  may  find  mercy;  espe-  stout  handle  of  ash.    Holding  the  t^^: 

cially  if  the  collier,  Gottfried  Wahrmund,  silver-sparkling  weapon  before  ib 

really  lives.    Ah !  and  if  he  has  my  sweet  man,  and  turning  it  back  and  fortb  k  : 

little  flower  in  his  garden,  who  certainly  the  reflection  of  the  flame  playec  i\ 

will  pray  for  her  father,  and  will,  without  either  side  alternately,  be  said,  in  i '   ' 

doubt,  be  heard."  of   confidence:   "  Well,  if  that  ;^  \ 

"Right!  right!"  said  Gottfried  Wahr-  clean,  there  is  nothing  clean  here  t^  ' 

mund,  with  a  mild,  kind  voice,  as  he  upon  this  dark  earth." 
stepped  slowly  forth  from  behind  the        **  Thou  art  right,"  said  the  oM  n 

bushes.     **  I  live,  and  thy  dear  flower  and  with  a  mild  gesture,  he  took  ihf  * 

lives — thy  daughter  lives  with  me.  Come  from  the  youth's  liand,  weeping  m*' 

with  me  to  mv  present  abode,  that  1  may  joy  over  it,  and  bending  himself  w.t . 

show  her  to  tnee."  weapon  lowly  before  collier  Wahn.. 

With  a  scream  of  mingled  joy  and  in  the  dewy  grass.     Bui  the  latter  ^ 

terror,  the  old  man  fell  at  his  length  and  embraced  him,  and  the  three  «^' 

upon  the  turf.     But,  raised  again  at  once  arm  in  arm,  through  the  still  nigi^*.  ^ 

by  father  and   son,    he  said,    looking  toward  the  collier's  cottage, 
upward  to  the  stars :  •*  Yes,  yes,  thou        Something   now  rushed  thrrrs^  * 

eternal  love  above  us,  thy  countless  eyes  firs  of  the  valley  on  the  ri^bi  i\ 

of  gold  twinkle  mildly  down  upon  me,  Seized  by  his  mantle,  by  some  & - 

and  say,  that  all  is  truth  that  I  have  just  power,  collier  Wahrmund  tottere^i  > 

heard  from  the  lips  of  this  kind  man,  ward,  and  before  Barthold  could  c^. 

this  man  of  heavenly  compassion.     But  **  What  is  the  matter  V*  the  old  r 

that  he  may  know  that  he  has  no  mad-  axe  sparkled  and  whirred  thrciv- 

man  to  deal  with,  come  forth,  my  jewel,  air,and  a  groaning  howl  came  froc.  > 

from  the  recess  of  my  trembling  breast,  thing  upon  the  earth.    Collier  V. 

Behold  !  if  my  little  flower  has  the  coun-  mund  leaped  up  vigorously.  The:.* 

terpart  of  this,  then  all  is  right.     But  if  wolf  lay  convulsed  in  death  up- r 

she  has  not,  all  is  but  a  phantom,  a  ground.    "  See,"  said  GoUfried  V* . 

mockery  of  the but  hush  !  I  will  not  mund,  taking  the  old  man's  hand ;  *- 

^eakofhim — theworst  of  jugglers!**  «ze  is  once  more  dyed  with  Woo:  -. 
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y'st  tiioti!  It  "Let  it  remain  a  mjtttry  lohetfor- 
ia^n.'"  ever!"  Bald  the  old  man,  solemnly, and 

naia  upon  il,"  tlieo  added,  in  a  soft,  sweetly  bumming 
1  Btrong,  clear  lone,  "  Let  none  transplant  her  from 
If  shair  disap-    the  quiet  garden." 

ff  cleansed  of  ■ 

With  this  the  three  entered  the  hall. 
>!aced  bis  foot  ■  So  great  was  the  joy  of  the  good  dame 
purned  it  over  at  Ibe  return  of  ber  husband  and  son, 
i  the  Eize  after  that  it  could  only  be  expressed  inasilent 
roiisly  in  front  prayer  of  thanksgiving;  and  the  sensation 
id  with  a  clear  of  fear,  which  she  fell  at  the  presence  of 
.el  us  hasten,  the  gray-heaijed  stranger,  vaui^bed  as 
iag  for  HB."  collier  Wahrmond  raid,  "  This  old  man, 

I  hope,  will  be  our  guest  for  life."  When 
building,  they  she  bad  fully  beard  how  her  good  hus- 
l  and  cilhern.  hand  had  been  saved  by  his  bajid  from 
uthold,  softly,  the  furious  wolf,  she  said  with  unmingled 
the  two  others  delight,  "Welcome  fore?er,  our  most  dear 
f.    They  stop-    guesl!" 

ng  words :  Gertrude   now   entered   tbe    ball.     A 

■  flower  rare,  slight  hlusb  stole  over  her  face  at  tbe 
loom  around'  it     sight  of  tbe  dear  companion  of  heryoalh, 

but  she  became  pale  again  as  her  eye 
ncelj  garden.  glanced  at  the  gtay-baired  stranger,  Sna 
cattered  on  the     approached  the  latter  first, aniilifting  her 

folded  hands  toward  heaven,  she  wbis- 
(m  np  and  bore    peied,  "  The  peace  of  God  rest  upon  this 

..  ,      venerable  head!" 

om  tbe  pnocaiy        jj,g  p|j  „,(,„  (^^^  |,^p  ^^  ^^^p  ^^^ 

atintheforert    sank  upon  his  kneea.    Striving  to  raise 

him,  but  in  vain,  Gertrude  also  knelt, 
alh  tbe  beaveni    And  now  the  old  man  rose  again,  laid  his 

bands  in  an  altitude  of  blessing  upon  the 
uiet  garden.  maiden's  locks,  and  said,  "  The  peace  of 

ir  from  its  native    God  rest  upon  this  blooming  faeail  1" 

Gertrude  arose,  tiembling  with  joy, 

friendly  hearts    and  said,   with   an   enthusiastic,  almost 

.         .       extatic  smile,  "  Oh,  father  Wahimund, 

from  tbe  quiet    ^[^^  mysterious  joy  hast  thou  brought 

into  our  dwelling  on  this  strange  nighll" 

Tbe  delicate        The/,collier  was  about  to  speak,  and 

samily  over  the     Barthold  aleo ;  but  tbe  old  man  signed  to 

as  if  bees  were    them  with  a  commanding  gesture,  and 

they  were  silent.  He  then  placed  hia 
lispered — "Oh,  meagre  forefinger,  upon  which  there 
song  into  her  sparKled  a  brilliant  seal-ring,  upon  bis 
rm  within  my  own  lips,  and  it  seemed  as  if  be  bad 
lound  in  silent  closed  tnem  with  magic  power. 
Iness  falls  upon  Not  a  word  thenceforth  escaped  his 
d  of  herself."  lips,  but  a  happy  smile  hovered  pet- 
s  breathed  tbe  pelually  about  hm  mouib. 
iplieil  Gollfrieil  Preserving  the  satne silence,  behlessed 
r  earliest  days,  ibe  tie  which  after  some  weeks  joined 
she  often  spoke  Gertrudeand  Barthold  in  wedlock.  When 
appeared  as  if  tbe  first  boy  bloomed  from  ibis  union, 
ed  in  our  little  the  old  man  laid  himself  calmly  dovn, 
1   plucked  from     and  died. 

at — and  thence        Who  and  what  be  bad  formerly  been 

baa  by  degrees    in  the  world,  do  one  could  discover. 

This,  however,  i*  certain :  after  seveml 
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years,  a  ricfaljr  dressed  soldier,  followed  Whether  these  words  refened  to  the 
by  a  noble  train,  came  into  tbe  Hartz  silent  old  man  is  not  known.  Bot  that 
forest,  and  desired  to  be  led  to  the  old  the  last  blessinia;  which  his  lips  pro- 
man's  grare.  He  there  kneeled  down,  nounced  o?er  Gertrude's  head  was  heard 
and  fiarthold,  who  had  travelled  in  many  In  heaven,  may  be  judged  from  the  wet- 
lands, knew  that  his  fervent  prayer  was  fare  and  great  abundance  which  rested 
uttered  in  some  southern  tongue.  All  he  upon  fiarthold  and  Gertrude,  and  their 
could  plainly  understand  were  the  words,  children  and  children's  children. 
•<  Oh,  my  great  leader !"  uttered  aloud  to 
Heaven. 
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MEMOIR    OF    JOHN    R.    VINTON* 

BIt£VET-MiJ0B  IN  THE  AEBfT  OF  THE  UlflTED  STATES,  WHO  FJELL  AT  VERA  CBUZ, 

MARCH  22,   1847. 

In  science,  in  emdition,  in  taste }  in  honor,  in  generosity,  in  humanity ;  in  every  liberal 
liment  and  every  liberal  accompli9hment."-~BuBKB. 

WHEirone  of  the  countless  shots  thrown  cultivated  and  held  under  absolute  disci- 

in  a  siege  and  defence,  which  might  have  pline,  with  a  mve  and  serious  cast  of 

spent  itself  in  the  air  or  on  the  ground,  mind  from  childhood,  resulting  in  a  dee|^ 

takes  suddenly  out  of  life  a  mature  and  seated  and  mastering  principle  of  relinon, 

accomplished  man,  we  are  made  to  feel  a  fiskther,  a  son,  and  a  brother,  with  a  Seait 

how  serious  are  the  chances  of  war,  and  set  on  the  kindly  affections,  bound  to  Ufe 

how  heavily  its  issues  of  death  may  come  by  every  tie— such  a  man,  so  constituted 

upon  the  country  and  the  public  service,  by  nature,  and  so  elaborately  fitted  and 

as  well  as  on  the  distant  circle  of  private  adorned    for   future   action,  the    cnneH 

life.    Nor  are  we  willing  that  the  loss  of  chances  of  war,  an  accidental  shot  (I 

snch  a  man  should  receive  only  the  offi-  speak  as  a  fool),  a  senseless  iron  baU,  has 

cial  or  temporary  notices  of  the  event  and  in  a  moment  taken  from  life  and  the  Hv- 

manner  of  his  death.  ing,  from  the  public  service,  tbe  domestic 

A  ^^raduate  of  West  Point,  a  Master  of  circle,  the  Church,  from  children,  friends 

Alts  in  a  leading  New  England  college,  a  and  country ! 

scholar  in  the  Greek,  Latin  and  Hebrew  The  qualities  of  Major  Vinton  as  a  sol* 
lanc^ages,  carefully  and  extensively  read  dier  are  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  timea. 
in  ueology  (for  many  years  his  favorite  His  nomination  by  tbe  President,  put  ex- 
study),  well  versed  in  metaphysics, ethics,  pressly  on  the  ground  of  his  heroic  con- 
constitutional  and  international  law,  and  duct,  the  confirming  vote  of  the  Senate, 
in  an  unusual  degree  acquainted  with  the  the  dispatches  of  Generals  Taylor,  Worth 
rules  of  municip^  and  technical  jurispru-  and  Scott,  and  the  tenor  of  the  private 
dence,  a  master  of  mathematics  and  or  the  letters  from  the  seat  of  war,  the  history  of 
scientific  part  of  his  own  profession,  which  the  march  of  our  army  into  the  interior  of 
he  had  practiced  from  a  boy,  well  instruct-  Mexico— all  speak  in  the  clearest  man- 
ed  and  deeply  interested  in  astronomy,  ner  of  his  skill  and  energy  in  the  general 
chemistry  and  roost  of  the  physical  campaign  and  his  valor  in  the  field, 
sciences,  so  skillful  and  so  tasteful  with  These  qualities  may  indeed  be  little  re- 
his  pencil  as  to  have  given  his  pictures  a  garded  by  those  men  who,  in  the  self- 
rank  among  tbe  works  of  professed  artists,  indulgence,  and,  may  it  not  sometimes  be 
and  made  them  intrinsically  valuable  gifls  said,  self-complacencv,  of  literary  por- 
to  his  friends,  with  intellectual  powers  un-  suits, affect  to  undervalue  military  virtues, 
vsnally  good  by  nature,  and  scrupulously  They  are,  indeed,  not  the  chief  qualitiea 


*  We  are  very  glad  to  inten,  thoogh  somewhat  aside  from  oar  general  custom,  tbe  ^ . 
at  graceful  sketch  of  this  accompUthed  geatlemao,  lately  fallen  in  our  deslrucuve  Mezi> 
can  service.— Ed.  Am.  Rjrr. 
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.timul  aa  hU,  yet  we  "I  m.w  Um  %  few  mlnntefl  lut  erening', 

am  them  our  tribnta  well  tmd  in  good  Bpirits.    He  has  all  the 

.    When  valor  is  the  endiDBiasm  and  ambition  of  a  yoUDg  sol- 

«nd  aelf-command,  dler,  and  stands  very  hiffh  in  the  cooft- 

and  rioid  perfomi-  dencearthegeneral-in-cbief."   Thesame 

titten  habila  of  men-  officsr,  wiitiDg  again,  says :   "  I  am  ove^ 

mliencQ nnder priva-  whelmed   with   grief!     My  friend,  the 

so  that  a  man  keeps  gallant,  gifled,   accompliahed  VintOQ  ta 

wely  on  the  world,  no  more !    The  news  has  come  from  the 


and  every  worldly  trenches  that  he  was  instantly  killed  byn 

)ft  behind  at  a  mo-  shell  while  at  his  poet  at  the  batteries. 

Iding  his  very  life  at  This  sndden  dispensatioD  has  spread  s 

greater  good  of  the  deep  ffloom  through  tbe  whole  anny.    I 

that  here  are  manly  have  been  for  several  honra  on  a  esnd- 

icB,  which  the  world  bill,  in  a  crowd  of  perhaps  a  hundred  of> 

II,  esteem,  and  which  ficeis,  who  were  uniting  tbeir  voicee  in 

dA  the  men  of  the  lamentation.  Just  now,  at  GenenI  Scott's 

elves  aa  they  may,  tent,  to  a  large  circle  of  the  staff,  tbe 

iih  respect    When  general  pronounced  a  most  eloquent  and 

J  edncated  and  high-  feeling  euloginm  upon  the  deceased,  that 

!el  that  here  at  least  went  to  the  heart  of  every  listener.     He 

from  tbe  absorbing  spoke  of  his  rare  talents  and  acctxnplish- 

tnd  luxnry,  and  the  mentaandhigh  Boldierabipasplacins'him 

>f  politics.    With  a  intbefrontrankofhisprofeBsion.  Before 

t  not  sufficient  to  be  leaving  Washington,  tbe  genenti  recom- 

his  duties  for  scnne  mendtS  him  for  the  appeintment  of  Ab> 

uch  as  influence  the  sistant'Adjutant-Genenu,  with  the  view 

eming  sense  of  duty,  of  making  him  chief  of  his  staff  in  the 

be  importance  of  m-  field.    He  (the  general)  mentioned  this 

for  a  share  of  fame,  to  me  when  I  &sl  joined  him  at  Tam- 
ng  laaiK  than  these,  pica,  and  no  longer  ago  than  yeeteiday 
It  as  respectable  as  lamented  to  me  that  ^  had  received  no 
It  work  among  men  advices  of  the  appointment.  He  sp<^  of 
ofessions,  anaeven  it  again  this  evening,  with  hiriil;  com- 
plimentary reference  te  Vinton^s  gallant 
lis  dispatch  from  be-  and  distinguished  services  at  Monterey. 
ra  Cnii,  records  the  ....  General  Scott  repeated  this  even- 
in  in  these  words :  ing  that  the  instantaneoaa  surrender  tA 
>pL  John  R.  Vinton,  tbe  city  end  castle  would  not  assuage  bis 

3d  Artillenr,  one  of  grief  nor  compensate  the  country  for  the 

;compli*hed  and  ef-  bes  of  such  a  son." 

the  army,  and  who  Towards  evening  of  the  3Sd  March, 

himself  in  the  bril-  Major  Vinton  went  out  npon  an  ezpooed 

Uonterey.      He  fell  sitoation,  to  watch  the  eSbct  of  our  shot 

trenches,  where  be  and  the  direction  of  that  from  the  enemy. 

and  commanding  of'  He  remained  there  for  some  time,  came 

r^ted.    I  have  just  down,  and  said  to  Major  Martin  Scott, 

remoinatoaeoldier's  who    commanded    the    covering  party, 

tbe  enemy,  and  with-  "Tell   the   officers,  major,  as  yon  mm 

"  the  mortars,  that  our  ^ns  are  worEing 

th  the  first  line,  ud  accurately."     Hehsdjustretoraedtobis 

a  a  coospicnoos  and  post  when  a  huge  shell,  striking  the  tiqi 

st  the  time-kiln,  in  a  of  the  parapet,  glanced  snd  struck  bis 

t  place  being  a  per-  bead,  fracturing  tbe  akuli.    He  fell  in- 

tmy's  shot,  and  liable  stantly  dead,  lying  upon  his  back,  with 

lent.  When  the  bat-  bis  arms  crossed  over  his  breast,  hia  &ee, 

«  was  called  to  a  still  as  an  officer  writes  who  was  present 

that  of  Jieldandcom-  "retaining  its  habitual  expression,  sedate 

he  line  of  batteries  and  earnest,  but  not  harsh,"  The  officers 

Ler  from  an  officer  of  and  men  rashed  to  him  as  he  fell,  and 

iforehi*d««th,iBy*:  gatherad  about  him.    The  aball  dU  Mt 
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burst,  fbrtonately,  for  it  was  found  to  be  influence  of  character,  the  elder  of  four 
chamd  with  a  ponnd  of  powder  and  320  brothers,  now  distinguished  in  the 
mnsEet  balls.  Upon  his  bod^  were  found  church  and  the  army,  he  was  a  boy  of 
letters  from  his  children,  stained  with  his  unusual  promise  at  school,  and  was  cele* 
life-blood,  which  flowed  from  a  wound  in  brated  at  West  Point,  where  his  instruc- 
his  breast  He  was  buried  in  the  military  tors,  in  letters  written  at  the  time,  pro- 
coat  in  which  he  fell.  The  funeral  was  nounced  him  '*  unrivalled"  in  genius,  ac- 
attended  by  the  general-in-chief  and  all  quirements,  and  high  tone  of  moral  char* 
the  officers  who  could  be  spared  from  acter.  He  receive  a  commission  when 
duty,  and  the  service  of  the  Church  was  scarcely  seventeen,  was  employed  for 
read  over  him  by  a  brother  officer — a  several  years  on  topographical  auty  on 
friend  of  many  years — amid  the  roar  of  the  Atlantic  coast  and  the  Canada  line, 
cannon,  the  falling  of  the  enemy's  shot,  and  yet  was  so  good  a  tactician,  that  at 
and  the  whirling  of  sand  in  the  fierce  an  early  age  he  was  appointed  by  Gen. 
Norther — snatched  from  the  victory  of  Eustis  adjutant  at  the  school  of  practice, 
the  morrow,  that  his  spirit  might  gain  a  and  gave  entire  satisfacticHi,  in  that  ardu- 
greater  victoiy  over  death  and  the  grave,  ous  office,  to  a  fastidious  commander. 

Having  had  the  melancholy  privilege  While  residing  at  Washinffton,  as  aid  to 
of  reading  portions  of  the  journals  and  Gen.  Brown,  ne  was  employed  by  the 
letters  of  the  deceased,  and  having  learn-  government  in  several  duties  of  a  special 
ed  many  particulars  of  his  life  from  the  nature,  and  certain  papers  which  he  pro- 
best  sources,  I  have  desired  to  perform  pared  were  so  generally  admired  in  Coo- 
one  of  the  duties  a  citizen  owes  to  such  gress,  that  in  a  leading  speech  in  favor  of 
a  man,  by  presenting  his  character  and  uie  Military  Academy,  Lieut  Vinton  was 
services  to  the  sympathy  and  admiration  referred  to  as  an  instance  of  the  kind  of 
the^  so  justly  deserve.  But  I  find  it  will  men  the  system  of  that  institution  could 
be  impossible,  within  the  limits  of  these  produce. 

columns,  to  give  even  a  rapid  sketch  of  Indeed,  success  might  be  predicted  in 

his  life,  with  such  anecdotes  and  extracts  everything  he  undertook ;  for  he  had  too 

from  his  journals  and  letters  as  will  ex-  much  self-knowledge  to  undertake  what 

hibit  him  in  the  light  in  which  he  has  al-  he  was  not  fitted  for,  and  an  energy, 

ways  appeared  to  those  who  knew  him.  method,  and  high  8|Hrit,  which  yieloed 

I  abanoon  this  course  with  the  less  reluc-  to  nothing  short  of  necessity.     Until  the 

tance,  from  the  belief  that  his  life  and  breaking  out  of  the  Florida  war,  neariy 

writings  will  be  given  to  the  public  by  all   his   life   was    passed    in    garrisoa 

those  to  whom  the  task  will  be  a  pious  duty  on  the   seaboard,  where  be  had 

and  grateful  occupation.    Indeed,  it  is  great    advantages    for   the   pursuit   of 

almost   impossible   to   make  selections  his  studies.    His  furloughs  were  spent  in 

where  there  are  so  abundant  materials,  travelling,  or  in  the  refined  society  found 

each  portion  of  which  exhibits  some  trait  in  the  large  cities,  and  among  ubnuies 

we  are  unwilling  to  omit  The  evidence  and  works  of  art,  in  which  he  delighted, 

presented  by  these  letters  and  journals.  His  chief  recreation  was  with  his  pencil, 

and  the  letters  addressed  to  him  at  various  in  copying  from    nature  or  the  great 

periods,  is  of  a  kind  not  to  be  doubted.  masters,clueflyinlandscapes  or  scriptural 

Opinions  expressed  after  a  melancholy  or  subjects,  and  his   passion  for  this  art 

a  glorious  death  are  apt  to  be  over  favor-  seemed  to  grow  with  every  year  of  his 

Me  to  the  former  Hfe  and  character ;  but  fife.    But  he  constantly  bent  the  powers 

there  is  no  severer  trial  and  no  more  tri-  of  his  mind  to  hard  and  systematic  study, 

umphant  issue  than  when  a  man  is  weigh-  The  secret  of  his  success  is  to  be  found 

ed  by  contemporaneous  evidence,  furnish-  in  a  few  lines  of  a  confidential  letter  to  a 

ed  without  favor  or  reference  to  future  young  friend,  written  about  this  time : 

eflisct    Tried  in  this  balance,  all  will  '*I  have  been  thought  over  rigid,  and 

agree,  nay  will  ardently  proclaim  that,  in  even  heaitless,  in  my  requirements  for 

Major  Vinton  the  country  has  k)st  a  man  the  formation  of  excellent  character ;  but 

of  extraordinary  qualities  of  mind  and  it  is  because  I  have  seen  how  idle,  bow 

heart,  who,  had  he  lived,  would  have  senseless  and  pemidons,  are  the  ordinarr 

adorned  the  highest  stations  in  his  pro-  babiti  and  views  of  young  men,  that  I 

fession  in  a  manner  not  to  be  always  ex-  became  so  €Tig%uU  in  my  beau4deal.    I 

pected  of  merely  military  men.  oould  repudiate  all  pleasures  that  do  not 

The  son  of  a  lady  of  uncommon  pow-  please  on  reflection,  and  abandoo  every 

en  of  mind,  joined  with  great  worth  and  pursait  that  does  not  lead  to  subatantiai 
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oow  of  precepts  appli-  neas  for  war,  that  he  never  berilated  to 

en  of  loibitioii — tbose  deprecate  it  u  the  greateM  evil.    At 

Befal  or  distiagniehed  the  time  of  the  threatened  rnptnre  with 

to  drooes,  t  maiie  no  France,  and  again  with  Great  Biiuin, 

hia  letters  are  full  of  expremioni  of  hops 

of  snch  a  course   of  that  peace  may  be  preserved,  and  of  ang- 

nd  discipline,  he  was  gestions  as  to  the  mode  of  secnring  it; 

ors  in  Tarions  depart-  while  he  was  faithfully  preparing  bimaelf 

lience,  in  such  a  man-  for  duty  in  the  field.    Bat  etili  more  eont- 

i  the  respect  of  men  to  eat  is  he  wbeD,dniing  the  South  Canv 

lits  were  professional,  lina  difficulties,  a  civil  war  seemed  im- 

t  pencil  are   received  pending.     "  Supposing  victory  to  crown 

correspondence  npon  either  standard,  there  is  nothing  to  be 

ecta    was   valued    by  hoped  for  in  the  subsequent  acta  of  ths 

his   general   scholar-  prevajlingporty  which  will  promise  much 

a  degree  of  Master  of  for  the  welfare  of  the  conntrv  or  of  the 

Jniversity;  his  edition  human  family.    Arms,  therefore,  is  an 

Itary  tactics  was  high-  alternative  to  be  deprecated  beyond  mea- 

lie  government  and  the  sure.    The  lessons  which  are  read  to  n> 

md  in  the  second  vol-  daily  from  South  America  are  sufficient 

er's  Reports,  the  law-  to  teach  the  dullest  understanding  on  this 

lament  prepared  by  point     This  is  not  a  government  to  be 

hich  he  was  personally  supported  by  bayonetB,-nor  the  contro- 

ag  before  Judge  Story,  versy  one  of  physical    prowess.      Any 

9  paid  the  beat  cooipli-  artitration  is  better  than  successful  con- 

',,  in'  his  decision,  the  test  iu  the  field." 
isoniDg  pnreued  in  the        While  in  Florida,  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  war,  his  mind  came  under  the  infln- 

him  to  have  been  as  ence  of  religion  far  more  than  ever  be- 

uundnessof  bis  views  fore.     His  whole  soul  waa  warmed  into 

ons.    With  reference  a  new  life,  and  for  a  while,  like  the  b6> 

I  and  theological  sub-  wildered  apostles,  he  seemed  to  "  stand, 

s,  they  show  ua  how  a  gazing  up  into  heaven."      His  jonmal 

moved  from  the  strife  and  letters   during    this   period    are  of 

hirlof  events, may  take  the  most  intensely  interesting  character. 

t  the  which  the  actors  Nothing,  in  tlie  famed  life   of  Martpi, 

retrospection  of  years,  more  touches  the  heart,  than  the  humihty, 

moat  interests  us  in  self-accusaLon,   and   child-like   devoted- 

e  tenderness  and  depth  nesa  of  the   high-minded,   heroic  man. 

He  had  married  a  lady  At  a  secluded  post,  in  the  midst  of  tbs 

icrit  and  beauty,  who  interminable  pine  forests,  the  solitude  and 

i;  three  children,  two  silence  of  which  he  describes  as  awful 

ion,  who  DOW  survive  and  almost  oppressive,  far  from  his  family 

In  his  relations  as  a  and   friends,  his   mind   and    afiectiona 

a  son  and  a  brother,  ripened  into  the  highest  state  of  Chrio- 

every  impression,  and  tian  experience  and  discipline.     He  then 

exquisite  pleasure  in  turned  his  thoughts,  or  rather,  they  wera. 

r  affection  and  esteem,  turned  for  him,  towards  the  office  of  tho 

ad  an  earnest  plea  for  Christian  ministry.     His  letters  are  full 

tion,  in   answer   to  a  of  doubts,  hopes,  and  planningn  for  takins 

might  interfere  with  bolv  orders.     Ho  fears  that  his  healtS 

we  owe  to  the  Most  will  not  enable  him  to  follow  a  sedentary 

I  fram  the  heart,  and  life ;  he  doubts  his  Slnesa ;  fean  tbi^ 

I  natoiul  alTections  to  selfish  motives,  lliepro«pect  of  being  with 

"eligion,  and   set  over  his  family  and  friends,  may  comlune  with 

Gm.  others ;  and  examines  himself  in  the  moat 

of  his  mind  waa  grave,  thorough  and  bumble  manner.     He  cai^ 

religious  and  peaceful,  not  honorably  quit  the  army  then  in  tho 

I  iemng  into  Uie  error,  field,  and  the  proepect^of  retiring  from  it 

lOng  militan'  men,  of  waa   somewhat  distant     His  pecuoiaiy 

wary  to  prafeas  f<»id-  mfiairs,  too,  were  hudly  auch  aa  to  war- 
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rant  him  in  yielding  up  all  income  for  routine  is  carried  on  with  g;reat  regular* 

three  or  four  years,  and  the  hanks  in  ity  day  ailer  day."  It  is  proper  to  remark, 

which  his  property  was  invested  were  that  this  is  from  a  letter  written  to  one 

emharrassea  lind  in  danger.    Then,  too,  whom  he  had  selected  as  a  confidential 

he  doubts  if  he  is  not  too  old  to  begin  the  adviser  in  his  religious  habits  and  stu* 

study  of  a  new  profession ;  but  modestly  dies. 

considers  his  acquirements  in  the  Ian-  But  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  do  jus- 

^oa^,  and  avers  that  he  aims  at  no  dis-  tice,  in  the  short  space  of  these  columns, 

tmction  as  a  scholar  or  a  preacher,  but  to  this  period  of  his  life.    Perhaps  it  had 

only  at  that  degree  of  fitness  which  the  been  better  to  pass  it  by  in  silence.   It  is 

rules  of  the  Church  require,  to  enable  him  of  a  sacred  and  private  nature,  and  may 

to  do  his  work  in  some  humble  part  of  not  be  understooa  or  appreciated  when  so 

the  vineyard.    To  lose  no  time,  he  sends  hastily  noticed. 

lor  hooks,  and  in  his  tent  and  in  the  forest  It  was  Captain  Vinton's  fortune  to  be 
he  pores  over  the  Greek  and  Hebrew,  engaged  in  one  of  the  few  battles  of  that 
the  commentators  and  sermonizers,  and  distasteful  war — the  action  at  Lake  Mun- 
devoutly  uses  the  best  books  of  medita-  roe.  The  event,  and  his  own  feelings, 
tion  and  reflection.  He  prepared  several  are  faithfully  described  in  his  letter  of 
outlines  of  sermons,  and  in  his  choice  of  Feb.  12th,  1837 :  "  I  have  at  last  been  an 
subjects  leaned  towards  those  of  a  pa-  actor  in  the  trying  scenes  of  a  battle, 
thetic  and  personal  character,  that  are  Hostile  bullets  have  whistled  their  strange 
more  likely  to  bring  tears  into  the  eyes  music  in  my  ears,  and  my  hitherto  un- 
than  to  tax  the 'understanding.  As  an-  tried  nerves  have  been  tested  by  the 
other  preparation,  he  used  to  read  parts  crisis,  which  puts  them  to  the  severest 
of  the  service  aloud,  by  himself,  in  the  trial.  The  oraeal  has  been  passed,  I  may 
forest  He  says,  in  his  journal :  **  It  re-  say  successfully.  I  am  assured  of  my 
quires  time  and  habitude  for  one  to  be-  ability  to  be  composed  and  self-possessed, 
eome  reconciled  to  the  sound  of  his  own  though  mv  comrades  were  falling  on  my 
voice.  It  throws  one,  at  first,  into  abso-  right  hand  and  my  left, 
lute  trepidation.  In  the  solitude  it  is  '*  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  8th  inst, 
sufficiently  appalling.  What  must  it  be  halfan  hour  before  light,  we  were  aroused 
in  an  assembly  of  people,  a  silent  by  the  war-cry  of  the  savages,  and  a  fire 
auditory,  where  a  thousand  eyes  are  was  poured  into  our  camp  on  all  sides, 
fixed  upon  you,  a  whole  congregation  of  except  that  toward  the  lake.  Our  men, 
frees  bent  upon  you,  read^  to  criticise  though  recruits,  almost  without  exception, 
snd  condemn  the  slightest  (ault  ?"  This  repaired  with  alacrity  to  their  poets,  and 
from  a  man  who  could  stand  with  firm  returned  upon  the  enemy  full  volleys  of 
nerves  a  three-hours'  fire  from  concealed  musketry.  The  morning  was  rendered 
Indians,  scale  the  heights  and  walls  of  still  more  obscure  by  a  dense  fog,  which, 
Monterey,  and  fiice  the  blazing  batteries  with  the  smoke  from  the  fire-arms,  nearly 
of  Vera  Cruz !  concealed  the  eoemy  from  our  sight.  But 
In  a  letter  from  Fort  Taylor,  he  says :  we  had  the  direction  with  sufficient  pre- 
**  Since  I  have  been  here,  which  is  five  cision,  and  poured  in  our  shot  wiUi  inter- 
or  six  weeks,  the  following  has  been  my  est  For  tnree  hours  this  conflict  con- 
daily  course :  Rise  at  reveill^— -private  tinued,  with  only  one  or  two  sli^t  inter- 
devodons— study  Greek  and  Hebrew,  missions,  our  men  gaining  confidence  and 
•Walk  to  my  pahnetto  temple,  a  mile  dis-  enthusiasm  every  moment.  At  length  the 
tuit  Church  services  aloud.  Return  savages  began  to  slacken  their  fire,  and 
to  reading.  Dinner.  Reading  aloud  made  c^,  carry  ingtheir  dead  and  wounded, 
with  Major  G.  Study  Greek  an  hour,  but  leaving  l>ehind  many  articles  which 
Walk  with  Major  G.  to  palmetto  temple  they  would  never  have  relinquished  but 
^-social  prayer  and  h3rmn.  Return  to  for  discomfiture  and  necessity.  They 
tea.  Bible  class  of  twenty  soldiers  and  came  down  upon  us  with  all  their  force, 
two  or  three  officers,  in  the  evening,  thinking,  perhaps,  to  take  possession  of 
After  tattoo,  retire  to  my  tent — Greek  our  camp.  Their  numbers  were  larse, 
and  Hebrew,  or  religious  reading — pri-  variously  estimated  at  frt>m  three  to  hve 
▼ate  devotions  and  bed.  On  Sundays  we  hundred,  and  their  fire  was  sustained  with 
have  pubHc  worship,  with  good  attend-  a  vigor  and  pertinacity  unprecedented." 
anoe  nrom  the  men  and  officers,  the  major  In  this  action  Captain  Mellon  was  kiDed, 
and  I  officiating  alternately.  Our  inter-  and  lieut.  McLaughlin  and  thirteen  pri- 
r«ptioii8  are  so  few,  that  the  foregoing  vates  wounded.     Oae  man  was  struck 
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blood. ' 

ivere  brevetted  and  his  biith,  and  of  interring  them  among  his 

see  an  Indian  man  kiadred  with  the  testimoniBls  of  a  ptjblic 
'  a,  rifle  during  the  faneraJ.  She  may  be  congratulated  on 
itmenta  were  made,  being  able  to  add  his  name  to  thoee  of 
I,  over  the  beads  of  Greene,  Peny,  OIney,  and  othera  of  her 
^et  Captain  Vinton  sons,  who  in  every  war,  on  aea  and  on 
Q  the  source  of  offi-  land,  in  every  part  of  this  continent,  from 
>  always  been  conei-  Lake  Erio  to  Vera  Cruz,  bave  np-bome 
).  DoubtJeaa  it  was  the  honor  of  that  high-spirited  State, 
sons  which  account  While  stationed  at  the  arsenal  at  Au> 
not  excuse  iL  He  gusta,  Georgia,  be  received  orders  to 
r  permit  his  friends  join  the  army  of  General  Taylor  on  its 
Me  efforts  Ihrongh  march  from  tne  Rio  Grande  into  the  in* 
bers  which  BO  often  tenor  of  Mexico.  Dnring  this  march, 
or.  Bat  chieBy,  it  he  performed  the  dnties  of  a  field  officer, 
that  his  intention  of  often  with  a  separate  command,  a  proof 
I  taking  holy  orders,  of  peculiar  confidenea  in  an  enemy's 
d  on  applying  for  a  country.  Ho  was  sent  to  take  possession 
r  the  ■eaB0D,he  had  of  Mier,  which  it  was  thought  would  he 
I  to  resign  bis  com-  defended,  and  to  act  as  governor  of  the 
place  during  its  occupation.  This  be 
rthewarinFlorida,  did,  and  remained  there  until  the  main 
cnlties  of  the  coun-  army  passed  on,  and  then  rejoined  it  in 
iceitain  health,  ob-  season  to  act  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
his  cherished  hope  battleofMonterey.  His  letters,  journals, 
i  made  up  his  mind  and  pencil  sketches,  give  excellent  de- 
er of  his  life  to  the  scriptions  of  the  scenery  and  inhabitants 
on,  to  general  stu-  of  bis  new  country,  their  religion,  dress, 
in  of  his  children.  habits,  and  characters,  and  present  a  fine 
ce  during  the  Dorr  illustration  of  the  uses  to  which  a  man 
ed  ardently  into  the  of  thought  and  science  may  pat  [a, toil- 
id  saw  the  necessity  some  and  oppressive  march.  But  his 
Du  and  discipline  to  letters  are  yet  more  marked  t^  hie  cbai^ 
operty,  and  what  is  acteristic  strength  of  afifactioiu  At 
mtj,  of  the  inhain-  every  stage  he  correaponds  regnlarij 
tsnees  of  an  armed  with  each  of  his  children,  giving  moat 
D  Washington,  and  excellent  and  affectionate  advice,  and 
ffer  his  services  to  often  touching  npon  the  holiest  and  oiost 

not  given,  and  he  sublime  topics.     From  the  rudofumitnre 

act  on  his  own  re-  of  his  tent,  surrounded  by  armed  men 

was  not  forbidden,  and  the  strongest  and  coarsest  develop- 

hility;  and  had  he  ments  of  life,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  from 

t,  would  have  made  his  daughter,  he  writes  a  beautiful,  crit- 

good  of  his  native  ical,  and  sober-minded  essay  on  the  pre- 

risk  he  ran,  for  it  sence  and  agency  of  thes|Bril»  otdepart- 

1  that  if  the   Dorr  ed  friends,  in  which  he  gives  his  views 

in  Providence,  it  of  the  sahject  on  scriptural  gronnds,  and 

I  Washington.  The  upon  reasons  drawn  from  Datural  religion 

Lnd  well  remember  and  philosophy.  Another,  to  his  daogmer, 

Ine  of  bis  military  contains  some  valuable  remarks  on  the 

lis,  of  his  incessant  choice  of  companions  in  a  large  school, 

ilonteer  companies,  and  one  to  bis  son  presents  in  a  clear 

ntelligence   infused  and   simple   manner,   suited  to  a  boy's 

ten  soldiers  by  his  capacity,  the  difierence  between  envy 

tares.     And  we  re-  and  emulation,  and  gives  earnest  wam- 

«de  Island  is  to  pay  ing  against  seekinr  for  relative  distinc- 

J^iest  honor  a  re-  tion.    All  are  marked  by  a  sense  of  the 

who  has  served  his  reality  of  a  superintending  Providence, 

o  death — the  honor  utd  a  foil  belief  in  ut  inteliigent,  per- 
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sooal,  sympathetic  Sapreme  Being.    In  the  enemy  coming  ont,  until  we  were  np- 

aU,  he  endeavors  to  instill  the  governing  on  his  line  of  ambush,  and  then  to  close 

principle  of  his  own  life,  a  sense  of  duty,  on  him  and  rush  on  them.    It  was  a  well 

To  other  friends,  he  writes  with  vigor  conceived  plan,  and  the  result  showed 

and  animation  upon  the  campaign  and  that  it  was  well  executed.    The  enemy 

its  results,  and  confesses  himself  deeply  were  induced  to  come  oat  and  cbar^^ 

interested  in  it    After  alluding  to  the  and  as  they  came  up  the  hill,  Capt.  Vin- 

hardsbips  of  the  march,  he  says :  *^  Yet  ton  shouted,  '  Now,  my  men,  close  and 

there  is  excitement  and  manly  emprise,  drive  them !'    With  a  will  they  closed  to 

and  on  the  whole  I  am  far  better  pleased  centre,  delivered    their   fire,  and   with 

here  than  when  luxuriating  in  tne  pol-  charged  bayonets  rushed  on  the  Mexi- 

ished  halls  of  Augusta  iG-senat."    On  cans.     They  were  thunderstruck,  and, 

the  night  before  the  battle  of  Monterey,  after  a  moment's  stand,  broke  and  ran. 

he  writes  to  his  daughter,  showing  a  Oar  men  were  in  the  palace  and  fort  b&- 

r'  it  of  preparation  for  the  duties  and  fore  they  all  escaped,  and  in  ten  minutes 

oces  of  the  morrow,  which  could  not  their  own  ^nns  were  turned  upon  them, 

but  ensare  him   success   in  whatever  The  main  body  under  Col.  Childs  came 

mieht  fall  to  his  lot  to  attempt.  down  in  solid  column,  and  we  were  the 

He  was  with  Gen.  Worth's  division,  victors.  It  was  a  stirring,  thrilling  scene, 
and  was  actively  and  prominently  en-  and  I  cannot  do  it  justice,  for  it  should  be 
ffaged  in  the  operations  of  each  day.  seen  to  be  felt  Capt  Vinton  derived  all 
He  was  with  the  troops  as  they  passed  the  credit  which  his  position  enabled  him 
so  long  under  the  fire  from  the  two  heights  to  obtain,  and  I  shall  always  be  of  opin- 
in  the  storming  of  those  heights,  the  cap-  ion  that  his  plan  was  an  admirable  one. 
ture  of  the  psuace,  and  the  penetrating  I  hope  he  will  be  promoted,  not  only  for 
into  the  town,  the  digging  through  walls,  his  skillful  and  gallant  condact  on  that 
and  firing  from  house-tops.  He  was  in  day,  but  for  his  general  meritorious  con- 
five  several  engagements,  in  each  of  duct  as  an  officer." 
which  he  was  exp(^od  to  severe  fire  from  This  manoDuvre,  so  well  planned,  and 
the  enemv.  In  the  storming  of  the  sec-  so  consummately  executed,  was  distinctly 
ond  hill,  be  led  a  battalion  on  one  side  seen  by  the  officers  of  the  brigade  on  the 
of  the  hill,  while  Col.  Childs  commanded  opposite  side,  who  spoke  of  it  as  brilliant 
on  the  other,  and  after  forcing  their  way  in  the  extreme,  and  the  first  reports  that 
up,  over  rocks  and  brambles,  amid  a  reached  us,  brought  his  name  as  coDspt^ 
shower  of  musket  balls,  they  drove  the  cuous  among  the  neroes  of  the  day. 
enemy  from  the  top,  at  the  point  of  the  After  some  time  spent  at  Monterey 
bayonet,  and  forced  them  to  retreat  to  and  Saltillo,  he  was  ordered  with  the 
the  stronghold  of  the  bishop's  palace.  greater  part  of  the  regulars  to  join  Gen- 

The  part  performed  by  him  in  the  cap-  eral  Scott  in  the  attack  on  Vera  Crux, 
ture  of  the  bishop's  palace  was  of  so  dis-  Here  it  was  that  he  wrote  his  last  letter 
tinguished  a  character,  and  attracted  such  which  has  already  been  given  to  the  pub- 
admiration  at  the  time,  that  it  deserves  a  lie.  Those  who  knew  him  know  now 
full  recital  here.  We  cannot  present  a  truly  he  speaks  of  his  past  life.  His 
juster  description  of  it  than  is  contained  country  will  not  forget  in  what  spirit  be 
in  a  letter  from  Capt  Blanchard,  who  gave  fais  hfe  to  her  "  in  her  time  of  ap- 
served  under  him  at  tne  time.  "  I  found  peal."  *'  I  have  hitherto  lived  mostly  for 
Capt  J.  R.  Vinton  in  command  of  the  ad-  others — but  my  children  will  reap  some 
vance,  and  he  then  told  me  that  his  plan  of  the  fruits  of  my  self-denial,  by  the 
was  to  tr^  to  draw  the  enemy  from  tneir  means  I  shall  leave  them  of  living  inde- 
position,  in  and  near  the  palace,  and  when  pendently,  and  securing  a  good  educatioD. 
they  were  fairly  out,  to  rise  and  charge  I  commit  them,  in  full  reliance,  to  the 
them  vigorously,  and,  if  possible,  to  get  care  of  their  Heavenly  Father,  and  I  hope 
possession  of  the  palace.  The  advance  their  trust  in  him  will  ever  be  at  least  as 
was  covered  as  much  as  possible  behind  firm  as  my  own.  My  confidence  in  the 
the  rocks,  to  protect  them  from  the  dread-  overruling  providence  of  God  is  unquali- 
ful  shower  or  grape  and  musketry  which  fied,  so  that  I  go  to  the  field  of  action  a»- 
the  enemy  kept  up  from  their  defences,  sured  that  whatever  may  befall  me  will  be 
I  asked  lum  if^  we  should  advance  or  fire,  for  the  best  1  feel  proud  to  serve  my 
He  told  me  that  I  might  advance  if  I  did  country  in  her  time  of  appeal ;  and  should 
not  expose  my  men  too  much,  and  that  he  even  the  worst,  death  itself,  be  my  lot,  I 
wished  me  to  fall  back  whenever  I  saw  shall  meet  it  cheerfully." 
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In  the  openuig  of  this  memoir,  I  no-  ed  poet,  proud  of  being  thoQfffat  worthy  of 

ticed  the  manner  of  his  death,  and  the  a  trust  so  conspicuous  and  so  critical, 

high  opinion  entertained  of  him  by  the  **  I  observed,"  says  a  writer, "  the  look  of 

ffeneral-in-chief.      It   is   gratifying   to  gratified  pride  that  lighted  up  his  thoughtp 

know  that  this  regard  was  not  owing  to  ml  countenance,  when  the  general  an- 

accidental  intimacy,  still  less  to  anjrthing  swered  to  him  that  he  was  appointed  t* 

in  the  nature  of  favoritism.    On  the  con-  that  command." 

trary,   without   intruding    into   private  His  habits  of  order  were  singularly 

relations,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  preserved  to  the  last    On  the  leaves  of 

Captain  Vinton  earned,  by  proofs  of  a  a  pocket-book  he  made  daily  and  ahnoet 

hi^h  tone  of  character  and  uncommon  hourly  memoranda  in  pencil,  which  be 

abilities,  addressed  to  the  mind  of  an  afterwards  transferred,  at  leisure,  to  his 

honorable  and  discriminating  commander,  journal.    These  notes  are  carried  down, 

the  favor  and  confidence  he  received.  in  a  clear  hand,  to  within  less  than  an 

It  is  painful  to  reflect  that  Captain  hour  of  his  fall,  and  being  found  on  his 
Vinton  died  without  knowing  that  his  person  are  now  in  the  possession  of  his 
services  at  Monterey  had  been  appro-  friends.  The  last  entry  is  as  follows : 
dated  and  rewarded  by  the  government  ''  Marcli  22^.— Ordered  to  the  trenches 
It  was  six  months  since  the  capture  of  to  command  the  batteries,  early.  General 
Monterey ;  Congress  had  been  in  ses-  Scott  sent  in  a  flag  for  the  city  to  sur- 
sion  nearly  four  months,  and  the  session  render,  at  2  p.  m.  ;  refused.  Seven  mor- 
was  drawing  to  a  close.  Ten  re^ments  tars  opened  at  4  F.  M.  Heavy  cannon- 
had  been  added  to  the  army.    Men  of    ading" 

every  sort  and  kind,  taken  from  all  ima-  These  were  his  last  words.    In  a  few 

ginable  situations  in  life,  favored  by  some  minutes  he  fell. 

political  or  personal  influence,  had  ob-  I  almost  regret  having  attempted  a 
tained  high  titles  and  commands,  over-  sketch  of  a  man  to  whom  so  little  justice 
topping  Vie  educated  gentlemen  of  ten  can  be  done  in  so  short  a  space.  His 
and  twen^  years  service ;  and  the  men  life  and  character  deserve  the  study  of 
who  had  rought  and  bled  in  the  field,  the  his  countrymen,  and]  it  is  hoped  the  op- 
heroes  of  Monterey,  remained  unnoticed,  portunity  to  profit  by  their  examination 
Men,  too,  who  had  never  set  a  squadron  will  be  given  us  in  due  time, 
in  the  field,  never  given  or  executed  an  To  those  who  have  questions  as  to  the 
order,  were  appointed  at  once  to  stations  military  calling,  it  may  be  said  that  Ma- 
which  the  regular  officers  could  hardly  jor  Vinton  followed  his  profession  with 
hope  to  reach  in  a  long  life  and  after  no  un^tisficd  or  uninquiring  conscience. 
many  campaigns.  An  officer  writes :  He  had  settled  it  in  his  own  mind  that 
**  The  army  feels  keenly  that  the  officers  the  office  of  an  armed  magistrate,  for 
who  have  so  nobly  distinguished  them-  such  only  is  the  soldier  of  a  Christian 
•elves  in  the  field,  receive  neither  brevets  civilized  state,  is  an  honorable  and  neces- 
nor  promotions.  Why  should  not  such  sary  one  in  organized  society,  distinctly 
men  as  Childs,  John  K.  Vinton,  and  C.  recognized  in  "  the  ways  of  God  to  men, ' 
F.  Smith,  and  others  of  that  class,  be  and  approved  by  the  best  and  wisest  of 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  new  regi-  all  ages  and  nations.  With  the  devout 
menta  ?**  Fuller  he  could  say,  ^  A  soldier  is  one  of  a 
Towards  the  close,  if  not  on  the  very  lawful,  necessary,  commendable  and  hon- 
last  day  of  the  session,  the  tardy  act  of  jus-  orable  profession,"  and  with  the  author 
tice  was  performed  but  too  late  to  gratify  of  the  ^  Kingdom  of  Christ"  he  might  add, 
the  proper  pride  of  one  at  least  of  those  to  "  And  what  I  say  further  is,  that  if  we  at- 
wbom  It  was  directed.  His  appointment  tach  any  sacredness  to  the  Jewish  history, 
as  Bfajor,  confirmed  in  March,  and  dating  as  containing  the  divine  specimen  of  a 
back  to  battle  of  Monterey,  reached  the  national  life,  we  cannot  refuse  to  beheve 
besieging  army  a  few  days  after  his  fall,  that  the  other  nations  of  antiquity  were 
He  died  in  the  belief  that  his  services  justified  in  their  deep  inward  conviction 
were  overloc^ed.  But  to  such  a  man,  with  that  God  has  not  given  swords  to  men  in 
whom  duty  and  not  opinion  had  been  the  vain,  but  that  there  are  occasions  on 
mUng  principle,  this  little  honor  was  not  which  the  msfistrate  is  bound,  hy  hia 
neceasary.  He  made  no  complaint,  but  alle^ance  to  Uod,  to  cut  off  otfiendera 
again  took  his  life  in  his  hand,  and  stood  against  the  majesty  of  law." 
among  the  murderoua  shells  and  balls  It  is  not  alone  to  the  God-fearing  and 
that  pEoo^ied^the  ground  aboot  the  devot-  accepted  wairiora  of  the  C^  Testament, 
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whose  lives  are  written  for  oar  example,  tribes  or  in  nations,  is  a  legitimate  and 
nor  to  those  whom  John  the  Baptist  recognized  portion  of  the  divine  govem- 
tanght  to  be  jnst  and  merciful  bearers  of  ment  upon  earth,  administered  by  ba- 
the sword,  nor  to  the  devout  centurion,  man  responsible  agents.  Until  the  king- 
to  whom,  in  the  midst  of  the  Roman  dom  of  peace  shall  be  fullj  established 
•amp,  the  angel  could  say,  "  Thy  prayers  on  earth,  every  age  will  present  for  our 
and  thine  alms  have  come  up  as  a  me-  regard  its  Christian  warriors,  as  well 
roorial  before  God,"  nor  to  St  Louis  and  as  its  jurists,  scholars  and  statesmen, 
other  hero  saints  of  later  ages,  that  we  For  the  coming  of  that  kingdom,  no  one 
are  to  look  for  iUnstrations  of  the  great  prayed  more  sincerely  than  he  whose 
tmth,  that  the  application  of  force,  under  beautiful,  refined  and  chastened  life  tenni- 
the  solemn  sanctions  of  the  highest  earth-  nated,  by  what  we  might  almost  call  an 
ly  tribunals,  to  protect  from  wrong  and  incongruity,  amidst  the  uproar  of  a  field 
eiifmx;e  right,  whether  against  our  own  of  battle, 
citizens,  or  against  onr   neighbors,  in 

Who  is  the  happy  warrior  7    Who  is  he 
That  every  man  in  arms  should  wish  to  be  7 
Who,  doomed  to  go  in  company  with  Pain, 
*  And  Fear,  and  Bloodshed,  miserable  train  ! 
Turns  his  necessity  to  glorious  gain ; 
In  feuse  of  these  doth  exercise  a  power 
Which  is  our  human  nature's  highest  dower ; 
Whose  powers  shed  round  him  in  the  common  strife. 
Or  mild  concerns  of  ordinary  life, 
A  constant  influence,  a  peculiar  grace ; 
But  who,  if  he  be  called  upon  to  face 
Some  awful  moment  to  which  Heaven  has  joined 
Great  issues,  eood  or  bad  for  human  kind, 
Is  happy  as  a  lover  ;  and  attired 
With  sudden  brightness,  as  a  man  inspired ; 
And,  through  the  heat  of  conflict,  keeps  the  law 
In  calmness  made,  and  sees  what  he  foresaw ; 
Or,  if  an  unexpected  call  succeed, 
Come  when  it  will,  is  equal  to  the  need ; 
He  who,  though  thus  endued  as  with  a  sense 
And  faculty  for  storm  and  turbulence, 
Is  yet  a  soul  whose  master-bias  leans 
To  homefelt  pleasures  and  to  gentle  scenes ; 
Sweet  imafires !  which,  where'er  he  be. 
Are  at  his  heart ;  and  such  fidelity 
It  is  his  darling  passion  to  approve ; 
More  brave  for  tnis,  that  he  nath  much  to  love ; 

This  is  the  happy  warrior ;  this  is  he 
Whom  every  man  in  arms  should  wish  to  be. 
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* 

WRITTEH  BT  HIMSELF. 

CHAPTER    XXII* 
STORY  or  XGKRU.  {Continued.) 

**  Wk  raised  him  in  oar  arms,**  contin-  fectly  recovered  her  senses,  and  desired 
ued  my  narrator,  •«andbore  him  into  a pri-  to  see  some  person,  whose  name  the 
rate  apartment  in  the  house.  After  a  little  messenger  had  forgot.  Without  waiting 
time,  with  proper  attentions,  he  recovered  to  hear  out  the  message,  the  stranger 
so  far  as  to  change  his  dress,  which  was  rose  quickly,  and  leaving  the  door  ajar 
thoroughly  wetted  by  the  absurd  assi-  behind  him,  hastened  to  obey  the  sum- 
duity  of  those  who  endeavored  to  revive  mons.  In  an  "instant  we  heard  a  very 
bim.  When  his  senses  were  perfectly  sweet  but  faint  voice  exclaiming  as  if 
restored,  he  began  to  recollect  the  reason  with  the  greatest  joy ;  but  the  door 
of  the  sadden  oblivion  of  his  faculties,  closing  at  the  instant,  we  could  make  oat 
caused  by  the  too  violent  operation  of  nothing  of  what  followed.  Though  the 
hope,  rushing  over  the  nakedness  of  his  evening  was  far  advanced  and  darkness 
despair;  nor  was  it  the  only  instance  began  already  to  occupy  the  vales,  my 
I  have  known  of  such  effects  from  that  companion  proposed  that  we  should  walic 
delicious  and  powerful  passion.  together  in  the  coolness,  to  recover  our- 

My  companion   informed  the  young    selves  from  the  impression  of  the  events 
man  in  the  gentlest  manner,  and  by  de-    which  we  had  so    nnezpectedly    wit- 

frees,  of  what  had  happened,  re-assuring  nessed.  Just  as  we  were  about  to  leave 
im  of  his  hopes,  and  insisting  on  the  the  house,  the  stranger  joined  us. 
necessity  of  self-command.  Meanwhile,  **AsI  am  forbidden  the  company  of 
the  narse  and  physician  were  busy  above,  my  best j  friend,"  said  he,  with  a  smile, 
successfully  cherishing  the  life  of  the  **  lor  they  put  me  out  of  the  room,  allow 
apparently  deceased,  until  signs  of  ani-  me  that  of  her  deliverer,  who  esLVt  her 
mation  hegam  to  appear.  back  to  me  when,  as  I  thought,  death  had 

When  the  young  man  was  assured  snatched  her  away.  It  were  vain  to  at- 
of  their  success,  his  countenance  dis-  tempt  to  thank  you,*' he  continued,  as  we 
covered  a  passionate  joy,  and  he  would  walked  together  along  the  green  road ; 
have  instantly  gone  up  to  his  mistress,  **  the  darkness  might  more  easily  describe 
that  he  might  he  the  first  to  meet  her  the  light,  than  my  words  the  gratitude  I 
eyes,  when  they  should  be  opened  again  feel.  Let  my  life  answer  it" 
upon  the  world ;  but  on  our  representing  *'  All  that  is  very  well,'*  replied  the 
to  him  the  possible  injury  of  such  a  other,  laughing  quietly,  **  but  you  will 
course,  he  refrained,  and  sitting  down,  allow,  had  I  done  less,  I  should  not  have 
began  to  converse  in  an  under-tone  with  done  what  mere  nature  and  duty  required. 
ray  companion,  relating,  as  I  suppose,  by  But  my  joy  is  for  the  good  fortune  which 
wnat  coincidences  they  had  met  together  threw  the  chance  upon  me  of  doing  you 
in  so  remote  a  place;  with  other  parti-  so  great  a  service  without  deserving  any 
culars  in  regard  to  the  lady.  But  as  it  particular  thanks  for  it  For  that,  yoa 
was  not  my  part  to  listen,  I  could  gather  know,  affords  you  an  opportunity  of 
nothing  connectedly  from  their  discourse,  giving  me  more  than  my  due;  which  is 
This  conversation  had  not  continued  a  kind  of  giving  to  which  you  have 
long,  when  it  was  interrupted  by  the  always  been  addicted."  So  saying,  he 
entrance  of  a  little  black-haired  girl,  who  put  one  arm  in  mine,  and  the  other  in 
barst  into  the  room,  and  delivered  a  half-  the  stranger's,  being  a  little  less  in  sta- 
breathless  message  from  the  physician,  ture  than  either;  and  then,  to  give  ease 
importing  that  the  young  lady  had  per-    to  his  feelings,  **  Come,"  said  he,  **  if  I 
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have  done  you  any  senrice,  you  shall    rable  a  manner  as  I  could  wish,  I  have 
be  out  ot  my  debt  from  this  hour,  by    never  repented  of  entertaining  or  attempt- 
doing  a  service  in  turn,  which  'will  be    ing  to  pursue  it." 
as  much  greater  in  merit,  as  it  involves        «  Pray,  sir,"  said  1,  "  inform  me  •,— -To 

you  in  more  trouble."  what  branch  of  science  did  you  devote 

The    stranger    inquired    eagerlv   in  yourself?'* 

what  particular    he  could   serve  him ;  «« To  no  one  part,"  replied  he,  «« more 

pledging  his  honor  to  comply  with  any-  than  to  another.    My  design  was  to  run 

thine  within  the  bounds  of  possibility.  the  circle  of  human  knowledge." 

"  I  desire  only,"  said  my  friend,  "  that  •*  Is  it  possible,**  I  answered, '« for  any 

you  will  relate  to  me  and  to  this  gentle-  man  to  be  so  bold  as  to  attempt  that 

man,  who  is  a  piece  of  myself,  all  the  labor  .^ 

circumstances  oi  your  connection  with  "  I  should  have  informed  you,"  an- 
the  lady  whom  you  say  I  just  now  gave  swered  he,  ••  that  I  divided  my  labors 
back  to  you,  having,  like  another  Her-  into  five  periods,  allowing  one  year  to 
cules,  rescued  her    from    the    monster  the  sciences,  one  to  philosophy,  one  to 
Death,  who  was  just  about  to  convey  classical  learning,  one  to  history  in  gene- 
her  to  the  Shades."  ral.    The  fifth  f  reserved  for  the  reading 
«  You  make  me  shudder,  dear  Clem,"  of  the  sacred  writings,  and  those  who  in- 
replied  the  stranger,  '*  by  alluding  to  the  terpret  them.    Of  law  and  medicine  I  al- 
fate  I  have  escaped  ;  and,  indeed,  what  a  ready  had  a  smattering." 
miserable  fellow  I  should   have  been.  "  And  pray,"  said  I,  ••  how  far  have 
But  see!  the  moon  is  fully  risen,  and  be-  you  advanced  in  the  execution  of  this 
gins  to  look  brightly  over  the  tree-tops ;  fortunate  scheme  ?" 
let  us  turn  aside  here,"  said  he,  inclining  The  stranger  was  silent  for  a  mo- 
to  the  rieht.    •*  Walking  here,  years  ago,  ment,  and  then  answered :    "  To  confess 
I  remember  to  have  found  a  seat  under  a  the  fact,  I  did  not  find  as  much  pleasure 
hemlock  tree,  whence  you  may  look  out  in  the  sciences  as  I  had  anticipated.    So, 
over  the  valley."  throwing  them  aside,  I  was  soon  buried 
Going  a  few  paces  from   the  road,  in  history  and  morals,  and  there  I  am  at 
which  was  shut  in  by  low  hazels,  he  led  present.    My  term  is  up,  and  very  little 
us  to  a  point  from   which,  under  the  of  the  work  accomplished." 
streaming  light  of  a  full  moon,  we  over-  I  did  not  know  which  to  admire  most» 
looked  a  glade  in  the  forest ;  and  when  the  confidence  of  the  stranger's  attempt, 
we  had  seated  ourselves  under  the  great  or  the  simplicity  with  which  he  con- 
hemlock,  reclining  against  its  vast  bole,  fessed  its  failure.   Presently  he  resumed, 
and  secretly  delighted  with  the  resinous  as  follows : 

perfume  of  its  leaves,  he  began  his  story:  **  In  pursuit  of  this  scheme,  I  pur- 
«<  When  we  left  the  university  toge-  chased  a  cottage,  in  a  retired  nook,  not 
ther,"  began  the  stranger,  addressinj?  my  far  from  the  city,  intending  to  live  un- 
companion,  <*  I  told  you,  that  my  plan  of  known  and  forgotten,  until,  by  learning 
life  was  to  live  a  bachelor,  devoted  to  the  and  meditation,  I  should    have   raised 
elegantoccupationofletters,  which  1  held  my  intellect  to  such  a  pitch  as  might 
then,  and  do  still  hold,  to  be  the  noblest,  enable  me  to  astonish  and  instruct  man- 
if  we  except  the  kingly  functions  of  a  kind.     To  this  retirement,  thought  I, 
statesman,  that  any  man  can  engage  in.  neither  care,  nor  vain  desire,  nor  any 
Not  that  f  might  acquire  the  readiness  of  human  passion,  shall  pursue  me.     By 
an  impertinent  critic,  such  as  abound  in  simplicity  of  diet,  I  wiU  subdue  the  de- 
words,  and  are  forward  with  a  sentence  sires  of  my  bodv,  and  by  books  and  roe- 
on  every  subject,  whether  they  under-  ditation,  exalt  the  powers  of  my  mind.   I 
stand  the  matter  or  not ;  1  meant  rather  will  combine  the  seclusion  of  the  hermit, 
by  a  long-continued  application  to  the  the  occupations  of  the  scholar,  and  the 
workn  of  the  greatest  writers  of  all  ages,  meditations  of  the  sage.   The  world  shall 
to  become  familiar  with  wisdom  before-  see  in  me  an  example  of  a  young  man 
hand  ;  that,  by  their  description,  I  might  superior  alike  to  the  allurements  of  so- 
know  her  features  when  I  should  meet  ciety  and  the  temptations  of  solitude, 
them  in  real  life.    It  is  now  five  years  '*  Bidding  adieu  to  my  friends,  under 
since  I  formed  this  design,  and  although  pretext  of  a  journey  to  the  South,  I  re- 
accident,  and  the  intervention  of  other  tired  unperceived,  and  burning  with  plea- 
motives  have  prevented  its  accomplish-  surable  impatience,  to  my  philosophical 
meat,  at  least  in  as  complete  and  admi-  abode;  thinking  no  lee8thaA,on  a  sudden. 
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all  sacrifices,  to  hsre  word  IovbH  the  monntain,  on  the  right, 
sought.  and,  accompaaied  bj  a  vehement  wind, 
who  had  foimeil]'  drugged  its  narrow  nliirt  over  the  surrace 
my  mother,  and  had  of  Ine  lake,  not  far  from  the  boat.  Tbe 
cjr,  conienied  to  act  walers  rose  in  a  confused  and  tumuUnous 
ler  in  the  cottage,  so  «urge,which  dashed  over  the  shallop,  and 
hinder  the  proseca-  filled  it  nearly  to  the  brim.  Leaving  it  to 
\za.  Thid  war  no-  its  fate,  1  threw  off  my  coal,  and  with 
ain  wisdom,  the  al-  difficulty  gained  the  ^hore ;  for,  though 
tbe  distance  did  not  exceed  three  hnndred 
ly  to  stndy,  after  a  yards,  it  was  increased  in  effect  by  the  ir- 
in  the  city,  waa  not  regular  motion  of  the  waves.  Landing 
to  inare  myselT  hy  in  the  edge  of  a  glade,  on  the  east  side  of 
reading  a  fen  pages  the  lake,  I  toun^  the  lerminalion  of  a 
ling,  and  spent  ths  footpath  which  led  up  from  the  shore, 
in  hunting-  or  lish-  Following  this  path,  in  a  wet  and  some- 
was  situated  in  a  whatdiscontiolatecondition,[cBme8t last 
inng  forest  trees,  on  into  an  open  Aeld,   beyond  which  was 


lake.    If  clivityof  alow  swell.  The  view  opened 

Sallmon  lake  at  this  heaulifnlly  toward  the  wefit,  over  a  Ime 

Hcribeitsheaulies  to  of  moist  meadows,   bounded   northward 

be  them  in  any  Ian-  by  a  series  of  rocky  headlands,  that  shot 

linting,  would  be  to  out  at  intervals  from  a  mountainous  r«- 

ie  depth  and  crystal  gion.    These  headlands  were  of  basalt, 

:ed  lake  tempted  me  and  showed  broken  precipices  crowned 

ice.     Winding  from  with  cedars." 

Jong    the   dripping  "  Sir,"  said  I,  interrupting  the  stranger 

it  on  one  hand  and  in  his  story,  "  while  we  are  eating  mel- 

Dther,  I  floated  hour  ons,  yon  talk  of  tigs." 

I  reading,  sometimes  "  You  mean  lo  say,"  replied  he,  "that 

I    happy   with    tbe  one  kind  of  scene  is  described,  while  we 

>  glorious  future,  of  are  enjoying  another  kind;  which  is  in 

e  the  heir.      Mean-  very  bad  taste,  I  admit,  but  it  seemed 

Ludy  did  not  return  quite  nece.wary  to  the  story ;  and  to  con- 

and  force  1  had  ex-  less  the  truth,  I  saw  nothing  but  what  I 

rary,  musing,  and  a  was  describing." 

ation,  devoured  the  "Very  well,"  says  my  friend,  "thai 
ly  spirit.  I  became  is  the  way  of  your  scholars ;  they  spoil 
lulgmg  recollections  the  pleasures  of  the  sense  with  Ihe  plea- 
sures of  the  imai^nalion." 
loon,  being  in  this  "  While  I  stood  enjoying  tbe  view," 
:y,  I  had  sailed  and  continued  the  stranger,  "  a  rustic  wencb, 
p  nearly  to  the  ex-  in  a  very  slovenly  costume,  came  out 
of  the  lake,  which  from  the  cottage,  with  a  bucket  on  her 
es  from  Ihe  cottage,  head,  and  would  have  taken  the  way 
[  a  tumbling  brook  across  the  field  ;  but  seeing  some  one  in 
rs  of  the  springs  of  the  path,  she  retreated.  It  was  now 
ring  the  shallop  lo  about  an  hour  before  sunset  in  Ihe  after- 
ay  looking  upward     noon" 

y  cloud  that  led  the  "  1  thought  yon  said  it  was  evening," 

immers  storm.   The  said  my  friend,  interrupting  him  again, 

folded  and  writhed  "  1  said,"  replied  he,  •■  that  an  evening 

rapidly   from  tbe  storm  came  over  ibe  lake;  but  tbese,- 

y  was  already  over-  storms  begin,  in  our  district,  at  four  or 

w  dark,  the  wind  five  in  the  afternoon,  and  last  till  sunset. 

swelled ;  yet,  ab-  We  have  a  great  number  of  them  in  tbe 

It,  I  made  no  move-  hot  days  of  summer  and  in  autumn." 

r  the  shore.    On  a  "  Pray,  sir,"  said  my  friend,  somewhat 

phened  itself  down-  impalientiy,  "  could  yon  not  omit  some 
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of  these  circumstances,  and  come  sooner  the  shortest  way  to  the  high-road*.  There- 
to the  personal  adventures.  I  am  really  upon  the  sibyl  called  the  girl»  vhoat  i!^ 
eager  to  hear  them.  And  now  I  think  of  moment  appeared  with  the  bucket  on  \a: 
it,  how  could  you  pretend  to  be  enjoying  head,  and  bid  her  go  before,  as  the  rc;t 
a  prospect,  when  you  were  soaked  to  she  said  was  hard  to  find,  but  Cherrr 
the  skin  ?'*  knew  it  well  enough.  In  a  word,  Chcm 

"  For  that  matter,"  continued  our  nar-  set  down  her  bucket  and  led  the  way* 

rator,  "  I  forgot  the  circumstance.    You  "  How  long, "said  my  friend,  wim  i 

must  know,  £  am  particularly  insensible  start  of  impatience,  '*  do  you  tbni  i: 

to  such  accidents.     I  verily  believe,  if  1  wouldtakeyou,  Mr.  Clementine, to reias 

were  to  fall  into  a  lake  in  winter,  it  the  incidents  of  yon r  life,  by  the  rare  <: 

would  not  afiect  me  disagreeably."  which  we  are  now  moving  ?" 

*«  That,"  said  I,  «•  is  truly  surprising.  The  stranger  paid  no  heed  to  tliis  rt- 

But  pray,  proceed."  mark,  but   continued    his  narrative  l* 

<^The  girl  with  the  bucket  had  no  follows: 

sooner  entered  the  hut,  when  a  meagre  "  Cherry  walked    very  modesiiy  '^ 

kind  of  hag  came  out  of  it,  in  the  most  fore  me,  keeping  well  in  advance  r^^ 

miserable  country  costume  1  had  ever  be-  quickening  her  pace  as  I  did  mine,  ii^ 

held.   Nor  was  her  person  less  miserable  step  was  light  and  her  movemen'j*  ^- 

than  her  dress.     Her  eyes  were  bleared,  an  air  of  grace  which  struck  me  »: ' 

and  the  lid  of  one  permanently  everted ;  surprise.    6he  seemed  to  be  about  rf- 

her  toothless  jaw  almost  touched  her  enteen,  was  of  medium  stature,  s.e:' 

nose,  which  also  went  farther  than  it  figure,  and  delicate  proportions.    H' 

ought  toward  the  jaw;  she  cotild  not  feet  and  naked  ankles,  though  b'  •'' 

have    thrust   a  spoon    between    them,  with  exposure,  were  small  and  of  a^' 

If  anything  more  extraordinary  was  to  eganl  shape.     Her  hair,  of  a  rich  cii  j' 

be  noticed  about  her  person,  it  was  her  nut  color,  fell  in  natural  ringlets  It  ^ 

hands  and  arms,  which  resembled  the  the  shoulders.     A  rent  in  the  sleeve. 

shanks  of  a  long-legged  water-fowl,  so  her  miserable  dress,  discovered  an  jlti^. 

black  and  bony  were  they.    This  sibyl  incomparable  whiteness, 

issued  from  her  den  with  the  same  buck-  **  These  particulars  struck  me  as  I  f ' 

et,  as  I  thought,  which  had  been  carried  lowed  her,  with  such  force, I  mastic  >< 

by  the  ragged  girl ;  and  coming  toward  thought  I,  come  near  enough  to  af  -^ 

me,  she  would  have  gone  by  in  the  path,  face,  and  quickened  my  pace  nearly  x^  '* 

but  seeing  my  wet  condition,  she  uttered  run ;  but  to  no  purpose ;  for,  withoc'  -*- 

an  exclamation  of  surprise.  I  very  civilly  turbing  the  natural  elegance  of  ber  3i.> 

requested  her  permission  to  dry  my  wet  tion,  she  tripped  lightly  in  advanee,  new: 

clothes  by  her  hearth.    She  replied  in  once  looking  back,  and  would  by  *^ 

the  shrillest  voice  imaginable,  with  a  means  suffer  me  to  come  near.   ^^    • 

volley  of  questions  and  exclamations;  we  had  gone  on  in  this manoer, by i r 

but  presently  led  the  way  to  the  hut,  and  winding  path  of  the  wood, forad^u  * 

set  a  chair  for  me  by  the  fire.    I  will  not  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  or  more,  my  - 

weary  your  ears  with  a  description  of  riosity  grew  to  an  irresistible  pitc^ -'• 

her  wretched  tenement:  poverty  in  all  as  there  seemed  to  be  no  possibi.:^ 

countries  is  the  same;  but  rural  poverty  coming  up  with  the  tormentor, I  f-J   * 

seems  to  be  less  miserable  than  that  of  out  to  her  to  slay,  stopping  at  tbe »  « 

cities,  because  we  associate  it  with  the  instant  myself.    It  was  after  san?e'  ^ 

romance  of  the  country,  and  the  plea-  the  shadows  of  the  wood  did  not  wt^^ 

sures  of  solitude  and  summer's  idleness,  obscure  her  features  as  she  lookfi:  *- 

To  the  rustic  poor  themselves,  there  are  hind  her,  nor  were  they  le^  ag^^-  ' 

no  such  associations,  but  only  those  of  than  my  fancy  had  antidpated.   Of  ^ 

long  years  of  solitary  wretchedness."  contrary  their  expression  of  united  f^v*? 

"  I  beseech  you,"  cried  my  companion,  ness   and  melancholy,  veiled  witL  •: 

"  do  not  mix  all  this  matter  with  your  agreeable  reserve,  more  than  coniff^^ 

narrative.    You  ruin  the  interest  of  the  t&i  for  a  sunbarnt  hue,  and  acertain'j- 

story  by  these  melancholy  additions !"  ticity,  the  effect  of  ignorance  and  J^*^ 

*•  1  sat,"  continued  the  other, ««  by  the  •*  *  Pray,  my  girl,*  said  I.  sitting*^  *' 

sibyl*8  hearth  it  may  be  a  half  hour ;  du-  by  the  path,  as  3  out  of  breatb,  *  i»  • 

ring  which  time,  she  appeared  occasion-  your  name  Cherry  ?• 

ally  at  the  door,  but  the  girl  kept  herself  "  *  Yes,  air.* 

-"*  of  sight  Riuing  to  depart,  I  inquired  "  •  And  vrhai,  ia  your  mothert  »«« 
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!r  f  woman  bad  conMnltd  to  keep  the  itran- 

iD  is  not  then  jODr    get  concealed  in  k  loft,  under  the  roof 

of  ber  but,  and  at  the  eame  time  Id  take 
ys  I  hare  neither  tbaree  of  ihe  ehiid—lhat  Le  remained  all 
ttbalahe  is  no  re-    the  daj  hidden,  and  came  out  only  at 

tiighl,  when  he  would  wander  through 
it  happen  that  you    the  woods  or  endearor  to  amoee  himself 

with  working  in  rife  garden.  .  He  lived 
ts  nor  friends.*  in  this  manner  concealed  for  a  month  or 

lave  yoa  lired  with     more,  when  ono  morning  sbe  found  bim 

lyingqujte  dead,  with  the  child,  whom  he 
'  father  brought  me  called  his  daughter,  fast  asJeep  in  his 
iltlegiil.  Sneftaja  anns.  As  the  girl,  she  said,  was  docile 
id  that  he  ran  away  and  active,  she  resolved  lo  lieep  her  as  a 
lid  himself  in  her  grandchild,  and  had  passed  her  off  as  ■ 
Hia  grave  is  near    such  to  the  neighbors.    That  now,  her 

poverty  baJ  giownnpon  ber.and  sbedid 
I  years  ago,  was  it  f    not  wish  any  longer  to  keep  the  secret; 

but,  if  young  master  wisned  to  do  a 
;  my  wood  nymph,  I  kindness  to  a  poor  woman  he  would  find 
{  unintenlionally;  the  girl  a  place  at  service,  or  get  her 
quired  all  the  reso-  work  in  the  new  factorieB  ! 
mceal  the  effect  of  "  I  heard  the  old  woman  with  attention 
lice  had  a  partieu-  and  endeavaied  to  learn  from  her  all  that 
bad  by  this  time  she  remembered  of  the  conduct  and  ap- 
the  pyrulas  which  peatance  of  tbe  father,  and  not  neglecting 
king  the  air  rich  opportunities  of  inquiring  into  the  char- 
d  tying  them  in  a  acler  of  the  daughter  also,  gathered 
1  in  ber  hand.  She  many  particulars  wliich  it  gave  me  the 
courtesy,  and  after  greatest  pleasure  to  hear;  for  you  must 
1  I  should  lake  to  know  I  was  actuated  by  a  secret  resola- 
I  was  bat  a  stone's  lion  lo  remove  tbe  girl  out  of  ber  pre- 
imed  and  left  me.  sent  miserable  condition,  and  after  giving 
1  with  my  eyes  as  ber  tbe  advantages  of  an  elegant  educa- 
and  when  her  form  tion,  to  conclude  by  makiHR  ber  my  wife. 
e,  I  listened  to  her  "  The  represeniaiions  of  the  old  woman 
lingof  Ihebtaocbea  convinced  me  that  the  man  who  had 
the   path,     taken  refuge  in  her  hut  t 


imeei  audible     son   of  ability  ( 
r,  but  shame    city,  who  bad  fle 


fter  her,  but  shame  city,  who  bad  fled  into  concealment  from 

a  heavy  step  I  re-  the  suspicion  of  some  terrible  reproach. 

Everything  here  of  the  nature  of  which  I  could  not  form 

;ed  its  appearance,  the  least  conjecture.     So  much,  however, 

len  a  book,  had  be-  was  certain,  that  his  manner  and  figure 

ifficull.     Sleep  did  were  elegant,  bis  conversation  courleons 

nese,  and  the  first  and  affable,  and  bis  bearing  that  of  one 

and  meagain  in  the  who  knew  the  world.     His  affection  for 

but     The  old  wo-  his   daughter  was  ho  intenne.be  would 

her  garden,  but  the  not  spare  her  a  moment  from  his  eight; 

All  that  I  bad  heard  — which  she   repaid  by  the  most  endear 

IS  confirmed,  with  ing  and  dutiful  behavior, 

which  the  old  wo-  "  In  fine,  for  a  sum  of  money.  I  fairly 

laded  to  commuoi-  bought  the  orphan  of  her  foster-mother, 

ent  of  money.     It  and  added  a  douceur  fot  secrecy.     My 

years  before  that  proftgi  was  easily  persuaded  to  accept 

coarse  atlire,  but  my  offer   lo   educate   her  in   tbe    city, 

sn,  had  taken  shel-  Navlns  procured  a  suitable  dres^  [or  my 

hi.    He  had  wiib  ;irof<g<,andadisi!uiseformvself,webar- 

it  beautVi  but  clad,  ried  lo  tbe  city  at  night, and  look  private 

use  disguise.     For  lodgings  in  a  retired  quarter.    After  a 

lie  paid  her,  tbe  old  sufficient  inquiry,  I  procured  arespecla- 
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Ue  goTtfneM,  and  paised  off  my  com-  and  a  true  sentiment  ia  mora  dtscovera- 
panion  upon  her  for  a  niece  of  my  own,  ble  in  the  masical,  than  in  any  other  ex- 
the  daoghter  of  a  Western  planter,  who  preseion.  If  people  have  neither  ear  nor 
had  committed  her  education  to  my  voice,  they  are  not  to  blame ;  but  to  ex- 
charge.  A  story  not  ill  supported  by  tlie  hibit  one^s  defects  before  persons  of  dis- 
singular  mixture  of  rusticity  and  elegance  cernment,  out  of  vanity  or  hope  of  pleai- 
in  her  manners.  At  this  time,  my  Cherry  ing,  is  an  unpardonable  folly, 
could  not  read  with  ease,  and  barely  **  In  other  parts  of  education,  she  dis- 
wfote  her  name  in  a  cramped  fashion,  covered  equal  diligence  and  ability.  She 
though  the  old  woman  assu^d  me  of  her  acquired  a  perfect  taste  in  dress — or  rather 
capacity,  and  of  the  pains  which  her  she  possessed  it  by  nature — and  showed 
father  used  to  take  in  her  education,  the  happy  talent  of  uniting  simplicity 
when  her  childish  conversation  was  his  with  elegance.  Having  a  fine  figure,  full 
only  solace.  of  natural  grace,  she  knew  how  to  set 

*•  For  the  first  year,  I  took  care  to  visit  it  off*  to  advantage,  by  a  proper  choice  of 

ny  pretended  niece  but  seldom,  maintain-  forms  and  colors;  a  talent  which  her 

ing  instead  a  very  regular  and  judicious  governess  immediately  discovered,  and 

correspondence,  under  the  eye  of  the  used  to  her  own  advantage,  while  she 

.governess.    This  continued  for  a  year,  did  not  fail  to  caution  me  against  it  in 

until  by  my  own  inadvertency  the  lady  my  protigi,  as  a  vicious   peculiarity, 

discovered  that  her  pupil  was  not  my  Indeed,  in  every  particular,  this  very 

niece— a  fact  which  she  had  suspected  worthy  lady  used  ner  best  endeavor  to 

from  the  first ;  and  having  not  the  best  prejudice  me  against  my  Cherry,  repre- 

opinion  of  me  or  my  intentions,  threaten-  senting  her  rusticity  as  an    incurable 

ed,  on  a  sudden,  to  betray  me,  as  you  awkwardness,  her  simplicity  as  silliness, 

shall  hear/*  her  curiosity  as  vulgar,  her  taste  as  vani- 

Then,  taking  out  a  letter,  the  stranger  ty,  her  arch  humor  and  attractive  con- 
read  from  it  the  following :  versation  as  the  signs  of  a  naughty  and 
**  Mr.  Cuem cmtink  :  meretricious  temper.     Indeed,  through 

«« Sir, — I  have  to  inform  you  that  it  her  repeated  misrepresentations,  my  first 

has  become  necessary  for  me  to  resign  passion  had  very  much  cooled,  and  would 

the  charge  of  the  young  lady,  whose  in-  have  been  quite  extinguished,  but  for  a 

Docence  God  protect,    i  have  reason  to  visit  at  long  intervals ;  when  the  grow- 

think  she  is  no  niece  of  youre,  but  that  ing  beauty  of  the  girl — her  modest  confi- 

you  are  educating  her  with  dishonorable  dence  in  myself— her  gratitude,  expreaa- 

lotentions.  ed  in  a  manner  irresistibly  moving — her 

•*  I  am,  air,  respectfully  yours,  joy  at  my  coming,  and  her  ill-concealed 

**  ViHOiifu ."  grief  at  m^  departure,  together  swept 

**  This  letter  gave  me  very  little  uneasi-  aside  suspicion,  and  confirmed  me  id  ny 

ness.   I  received  Miss  Virginians  resigns-  firet  resolutions  anew." 

tion  without   regret,  and  made  her  a  <«Pra^,tellme,''saidI,  **ifthequestioii 

handsome  present  for  secrecy.    Mean-  be  not  impertinent,  by  what  name  yoa 

while  my  proUgi  had  made  wonderful  passed  off  your  pro(/g^  upon  her  govem- 

•dvances  in  her  studies,  so  that  in  less  ess  r* 

than  two  years' time,  with  the  help  of  ex-  «*  By  my  own,**  replied  the  stranger, 

cellent  tutors,  I  beheld  her  transmuted  *<0f  her  real  name,  and  by  what  fortune  I 

from  a  rustic    wench  into  a  beautiful  discovered  it,  you  shall  hear  anon.** 

young  lady.    Dancing   and  music  she  Our  narrator  would  have  continued  hia 

acquired  with  perfect  facility.  I  provided  story,  but  stopped,  on  observing  that  my 

for  her  instruction  a  German  teacher,  who  companion  appeared  very  much  agitated, 

led  her  quickly,  with  the  aid  of  her  natu-  He  sat  with  bis  face  buried  in  his  bands, 

ml  genius,  into  the  right  taste  of  music,  and  at  intervals  heaved  a  sigh  so  pro- 

and  gave  her  such  hints  as  might  enable  found  it  seemed  to  come  from  the  bottom 

her  to  become  a  perfect  musician — a  par-  of  his  heart. 

ticttlar  which  it  gave  me  exquisite  satis-  •*  Why,  Frank,"  said  I,  **  what  is  the 

faction  to  think  upon;    for  you  must  meaning  of  this  ? — when  were  you  wont 

know,  I  cannot  find  it  in  my  heart  to  like  to  be  so  very  sympathetic  r 

a  woman  whose  taste  in  melody  is  vul-  *<  I  was  thinking,"  replied  he,  making 

gar,  or  who  uses  a  shallow  and  affected,  an  tSori  to  repress  his  emotion,  ^  of  the 

or  a  coarse  and  nasal  style  of  singing,  loneliness  and  misery  of  the  poor  child  ; 

It  Memed  to  me,  that  a  cultivated  mind  for  indeed,  the  particulars  of  her  history 
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of  things   eternal — the    essences,    the  tic  tone  as  it  seemed  necessary  to  as- 

beings;   and  soaring  in  our  heavenly  sume. 

mood  to  the  very  height  of  reason,  how        "  At  length,  after  waiting  an  nnnsaal 

we  found  forms  of  imagination  subtle  and  time  for  an  answer  from  her  to  a  letter, 

vast  enough  to  body  forth  divinity  itself;  I  became  impatieut,  and    hastened   to 

nay,  to  identify  our  own  with  God*s  the  city.     It  was  noonday,  in  the  heat 

essence."  of  summer;  and  the  quarter,  where  she 

**  fiutall  this  time,**  groaned  the  other,  lived,  seemed  to  be  quite  deserted  of  in- 

«<  you  said  nothing  of  her.^  '  habitants.  I  walked  slowly  on  approach- 

«<  Of  whom  ?"  replied  the  stranger.  ing  the  house ;  anticipating,  with  the 

•«  Of  Egeria !"  intensest  joy,  the  pleasure  of  beholding 

•«  No,"  contmued  he,  "  I  made  a  secret  her  sweet  face.    Already,  her  voice,  me- 

of  that,  because  no  man  could  know  my  lodious  as  the  note  of  a  thrush,  seem- 

intentions."  ed.to  welcome  me;  her  fair  hand  was 

'*  Go  on,**  said  my  friend.     And  the  clasped  in  mine,  her  large  dark  eyes  cast 

stranger  proceeded.  downward,  or  tremblingly  raised  to  mine, 

**  K  wider  acquaintance   with   men,  seemed  full  of  the  sweet  union  of  mirth  and 

throueh  books  and  conversation,  only  affection ;  my  step  was  on  the  threshold 

served  to  convince  me  of  the  excellence  — I  knocked  gently — no  one  came-  again 

of  my  choice.     The  letters  f  received  — no  footsteps — again,  more  loudly;  and 

from  Cherry,  persuaded  me  equally  of  the  empty  street  gave  back  a  resonant 

her  wit  and  her  simplicity :  my  own,  in  echo — 1  looked  up  ;    the  shutters  were 

answer,  were  of  such  a  grave,  didac-  dosed,  the  house  deserted. 

CHAPTER  XKUl. 
STORT  OF  KGERU,  (Continued.) 

«<  I  went  from  house  to  bouse,"  con-  change  to  mania;  others  to  the  use  of  nar- 
tinued  the  stranger,**  to  inquire  to  what  cotics;  others  hinted  at  a  loss  of  proper- 
place  the  tenants  of  the  mansion  had  re-  ty,  and  the  dangerous  company  of  the 
moved.  All  were  deserted — except  a  borrower;  others,  more  judicious  or 
wretched  looking  tenement  hard  by  in  a  knowing,  complimented  me  on  the  ro- 
elose  alley,  from  the  upper  window  of  mance  of  my  look^hat  I  had  theaspeetol 
which  an  ill-favored  female,  with  a  a  true  disconsolate  knight  discarded  by 
durieking  voice,  informed  me  that  it  was  his  lady. 

useless  to  inquire,  for  that  every  one  had        '<  Finding  no  consolation  in  the  great 

left  the  neighborhood  because  of  the  fe-  city,  I  travelled  to  watering-places,  wed 

Ter  which  had  appeared  thereabout  with  conned  over  hundreds  of  hotel  records, 

great  virulence.    Sick  with  disappoint-  in  hopes  of  lighting  on  the  name  of  the 

ment  and  alarm,  I  paced    slowly  and  ^verness.    After  losing  several  weeks 

wearily  back  to  my  lodgings,  under  the  in  these  fruitless  inquines,  I  bethought 

hot  sun.    A  feeling  of  desolation,  and  an  myself  on  a  sudden  of  the  owner  of  the 

intolerable  weight  about  the  heart,  fol-  house;  concluding  that  he,  if  any  person, 

lowed  me  through  that  day  and  the  next  would  be  able  to  give  roe  a  clue  to  the 

I  shunned  society  like  a  man  struck  with  course  taken  bv  his  tenants.    After  a 

infamy,  and  spent  my  time  wanderinr  long  and  troublesome  journey  into  tbt 

through  the  streets  of  the  half-deserted  interior,  I  at  length  found  him,  and  leam- 

city,  m  the  vain  hope  of  meeting  some  ed  that  the  house  had  been  returned  upon 

person  who  could  give  me  the  informa-  his  hands,  and  that  the  former  tenants 

tion  I  sought     The  former  governess,  had  left  the  country — gone,  he  knew  not 

whom  I  found,  could  tell  me  nothing ;  she  whither.     Noticing  the  grievous  efilBCt 

said  the  family  would  no  doubt  return  of  his  information  he  yet  made  no  in- 

in  the  cool  season^  and  the  young  la^  quiry,  and  offered  no  sympathy.    I  rs- 

dy  with  them.    As  I  had  kept  the  secret  turned  to  my  cottage,  and  through  tbs 

from  my  friends  and  relations,  I  could  joint  effect  of  grief,  disappointment,  ud 

say  nothing  to  them,  and  ny  altered  looks,  £itigue,  Cell  into  a  species  of  marasmss, 

ioroed  gaiety,  and  marks  of  real  despair,  which,  in  a  few  weeks,  reduced  bm  Is 

impressed  them  with  a  feeling  of  dread  a  skeleton.    I  believe  it  was  tiM  loo^* 

and   suspidoB.      Sons   attributed  the  ing  for   sympathy  that   produced  this 
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"  Toalb  and  inhncy  inahe  as  proud  less  reproach.    For.  as  all  men  feel  that 

of  ooTselvn;  age  makes  aa  bumble;  an-  ain  ia  tbe  transgrepsion  of  the  law,  their 

CMUf ,  deroul.     The  one  fosters  aul  bo  t-  inelinalron  ii  to  subveit  Ihe  law;   that 

itj  and  beneficence — the  other  religious  they  may  not  be  contradicted,  declaring 

esre.     Kety.  in  its  ancient  meaning,  re-  that  there  is  no  sin. 

ferred  only  to  the  ven elation  foronrpa-  "Old  age  ia  querulous;  but  its  com- 

rents,  e*en  in  remote  generations.    Tbe  plaining  is  the  plain!  of  the  soul  against 

rites  of  the  old  religion  began  with  bon-  Ihe  body ;  Ihe  murmurs  of  youlb  are  of 

art  to  tbe  drad,  and  concloded  with  a  tbe  body  a^nsi  the  soul, 

worship  of  that  to  which  their  spirits  "Tbe  vilest  of  men  have  no  reverenee 

had  relumed.  for  the   sacred   and   the  founded  ;    like 

•■  The  painters  represent  God  with  the  beasts  tbey  rush  in  and  defile  tbe  sacred 

features  of  age.    The  poets  oaoie  him  ihinn. 

theADdentof  Days.  "To  say  of  age  and  venerable  virtue 

"  ^d  nen  are  just ;  Ihe  young,  ambi-  that  they  are  uMfoi  to  us,  is  impioos ; 

tions  and  insolent.    A  young  generation  for  they  begot  and  nude  us,  and  we  are 

delights  in  tbe  destruction  of  all  the  bar*  theirs." 
Tiers  against  vice,  that  it  may  sin  with 


THE    MIGHTY    MEN    OP   OLD. 


BT  MBS  HAST  M.  ca^3E. 


Tks  shei^erd-king  of  Israel  sat  on  bis  beaming  throne ; 

Aronnd  kim  crested  helmets  waved,  and  bumiahed  bucklers  shone ; 

And  the  trumpet,  and  the  cymbal,  and  the  clarion's  stirrtnf^  peal, 

Were  mingled  with  a  thousand  shouts  and  clang  of  glittering  ateel : 

The  bravest  band  of  all  the  land  are  in  tbut  proud  array, 

For  tbe  king  will  choose  his  mighty  men  from  oat  their  »uks  to-day. 

Hiey  come  from  far  Beersbeba,  from  Judra's  utmost  bound, 
From  where  tbe  silver  springs  of  Dan  burst  forth  with  pleasant  aOnnd  ; 
^om  Gilead's  scented  groves  of  balm,  from  Carmel's  wooded  hilt, 
Fnim  Jordan's  banks,  and  from  the  shades  by  Hebron's  sacred  rill ; 
They  come  from  Lebanon's  dark  heights,  and  Sidon  by  the  sea. 
From  Gibeah'i  towers,  and  from  tbe  shores  of  radiant  Galilee, 

He  king  aita  in  the  city  gate,  and  all  the  gathered  town. 

From  battlement  and  parapet  are  looking  eager  down. 

And  Judah's  maids  with  raven  braids  and  tresses  flung  aside, 

Are  gaiing  from  their  lattices  upon  the  concourse  wide ; 

The  pale  cheek  bums,  tbe  dark  eye  glows,  as  standing  there  they  see 

Tbe  proud  young  warrion  who  have  sued  to  them  with  bended  knee. 

Hie  trumpets  cease,  the  monarch  speaks  in  accents  stem  and  loud, 
Aod  a  BiHMen  stUlness  falls  upon  tbe  murmurinjg  restless  crowd : — 
"  Btand  forth,  ye  brave  of  Israel !  your  deeds  ofValM  show ; 
Vox  rich  rMraidi  and  bonor  high  your  proud  deserts  may  know  -f— 
Stand  fntfa,  ye  ndiuit  cantaios  I  sod  the  mistiest  of  your  band 
Sfaall  be  year  chief,  and  Bom  this  da;  rit  down  t  my  right  hand." 


4  Dangert  to  be  Guarded  Agoitul 

Load  ahoat  the  tswmbled  multitude— a  thontand  echoes  tiag  :^ 

"  God  Mve  the  lion  oF  Jud&h '.     God  save  our  Lord  the  King !" 

Oh !  many  another  tele  wna  (old  of  battle-field  and  fray, 

And  niany  another  name  was  placed  upon  the  list,  that  day ; 

Bat  none  bad  such  a  thrilling  tale  of  hardihood  to  tell, 

Aa  Ihey  who  drew  the  water  up  from  Bethlehem's  aparkling  well. 


DANGEEIS  TO  BE  GUARDED  AGAINST  IN  THE  PROGRESS  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 

When  we  see  m>  close  an  analopry  ligenco.    Moat  of  db  are,  indeed,  apt  tc 

etween  tiie  natnral  body  and  the  body  consider  that  this  qnestioD  baa  alreadj 

otitic,  in  their  gradaal  advance  fniin  in-  been  aettled.    Our  present  govemmenl 

incy  to  matarity,  in  their  healthy  and  has  been  tried  for  half  a  century,  dorii^ 

jseaaed  action,  and  m  their  self-preserv-  which  our  aucceaa,  when  examined  bj 

ig  power  to  remedy  the  evila  they  may  the  ordinary  testa  of  good  goTeniment 

hance  to  encounter,  we  are  naturally  has  been  unexampled.     Bat  the  rest   ot 

xi  lo  extend  it  atill  farther,  and  to  anp-  the  world  refuses  to  nbida  by  this  experi- 

ose  that,  as  the  animal  body  has,  by  the  ment,  and  they  insist  that  what  we  cWin 

IWB  of  its  Etnicture,  a  certain  term  of  to  be  a  merit  of  oar  political  tnstitutionE. 

liatence  which  it  cannot  transcend,  so  is  due  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  ol 

lOBt  political  communities  have  their  our  country— that  since  these  are  tern- 

Id  age  and  death,  as  welt  as  their  in-  porary,  our  EovernmeDt  is  destined  to  en- 

mcy  and  manhood.     But  this  is  carry-  counter  trials  of  which  it  has  aa  yet  haii 

ig  the  parallel  too  far.     Governments  no  experience. 

lay   be   more  correctly  compared  with  We  are  bonnd,  we  think,  in  candor  tc 

peciea  than  with  indivfdaals — while  the  admit  tliis.     The  frame  of  govemmeal 

itter  flourish  for  a  lime  and  then  pass  which  haaworlied  admirably  in  one  state 

way,  the  former  have  the  power  of  per-  of  society  may   be  unauitefl  to  another. 

etual  renovation.  Let  ua,  then,  both  as  patriots  and  honeal 

Tbe  dissolution  of  agOTemmeal,then,  searchers  after  truth,  seriously  inoajrc 

ot  being  a  necessary  condition  of  ite  into  the  dangers  which  we  are  likely  tc 

ziatence,  it  behoves  a  people  who  have  encounter  in  those  changes  of  condition 

ne  created  by  themselves  and  fashioned  to  which  we  may  look  forward,  see  how 

>  their  tastes  and  circumstences,  to  con-  far  they  mij  be  obviated,  and  what  will 

ider  the  remote  as  well  as  present  evils  be  tbe  probable  extent  of  the  mischief 

nd  dangers  which  they  may  meet   in  where  they  are  irremediable, 

leir    progress,   that    they   may   devise  The  dangers  which  may  be  soppoaed 

teana  of  prevention  where  practicable,  most  to  threnlen  the  auccess  of  our  greal 

od  mitigate  what  they  can  neither  pre-  experiment,  may  be  referred  to  the  char- 

ent  nor  cure.  acter  of  our  polity,  both  as  to  its  cocd- 

Our  inducements  thus  to  look  ahead  plexity  and  its  democracy ;  to  the  diver- 
re  peculiarly  atrong  when  we  recollect  sity  of  feehngs  and  interests  in  the  dif- 
le  extraordinary  capacities  of  our  coun-  ferent  States ;  and  to  the  diversity  be- 
7,  and  the  career  of  glory  for  which  it  tween  elssses  of  the  people  in  the  same 
iems  marked  out  Its  destinies  are,  in  State.  These  comprehend  all  tlial  is  01 
xne  sort,  in  tbe  hands  of  the  present  may  he  peculiar  in  our  government,  and 
alteration.                                              '  al!  thnt  may  occasion  its  downfall.     On 

Here,  too,  the  great  problem  is  to  be  each  nf  them  we  propose  to  bestow  scrm 

dved,  whether  man  is  capable  of  self-  consideration. 

ovemment,  or  whether  thooe  artificial  One  of  the  most  obvions  dangers  to 

«nis  whicli  prevail  in  the  old  world,  and  which   the   permanenn  of  our   system 

'hich  seem  to  us  adapted  to  that  state  of  seems  exposed,  arises  from  the  complex- 

parance  in  which  they  originated,  am  ity  of  its   structure,  by  which   (be  al- 

Kwaary  in  an  adnneed  stage  of  intel-  tributes  of  KiTereignty  an  mt  disDibotod 
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a  bank,  the  fedidon  law,  the  law  repeal- 
ing the  jodidary  act  of  1799.  Then  the 
power  of  affordiog  direct  protection  to 
maaufi&ctares  ;  that  of  laying  an  indefi- 
nite embargo ;  the  power  over  the  militia 
of  the  States,  of  making  roads  or  canals, 
of  appropriating  money  to  a  purpose  not 
specified  in  the  Ckm8titation,of  admitting 
new  States  not  comprehended  within  the 
limits  of  the  original  territory,  the  extent 
of  the  power  of  exclusive  legisktion,  and 
of  the  iurisdiction  of  the  f(Mieral  courts, 
have  all  been  subjects  of  warm  and  ob- 
stinate dispute,  besides  many  others  of 
minor  interest 

Though  on  several  of  these  questions 
ambitious  poUticians,  in  their  struggles 
for  power,  and  mercenary  men,  loolnng 
only  to  ^nolument,  have  taken  sides, 
witoout  much  reeard  to  what  was  the 
true  meaning  of  tne  Constitution,  yet  it 
is  reasonaUe  to  suppose  that  most  of  our 
citizens  honestly  cnfiered  about  them, 
aad  in  the  sincerity  of  their  convictions 
some  of  the  questicms  have  agitated  the 
puUic  mind  to  its  centre,  and  threatened 
nothing  less  than  open  resistance  to  au- 
thority. Even  the  sedition  law,  which 
has  been  pronounced  unconstitutional  by 
the  most  unequivocal  evidence,  was 
deemed  to  be  clearly  constitutional  by 
one  of  the  most  honest  and  acute  men 
wa  have  ever  known,  and  he  held  and 
avowed  that  opinion  to  the  day  of  his 
death.* 

Nor  is  the  mischief  from  this  source 
confined  to  acts  of  the  general  govern- 
DMnt  The  States  too  may  assert  contest- 
ed powers,  and  may  even  transcend  their 
prescribed  powers.  But  the  balance  is  as 
efifectually  destroyed  by  putting  a  weight 
in  (me  scale  as  in  the  otner.  The  State 
legislatures  are  likely  to  interpret  the 
Constitution  in  their  favor  in  aJl  cases 
that  are  doubtful,  or  can  be  made  to  ap- 
pear so ;  and,  in  some  cases,  so  as  to  frus- 
trate salutaiy  powers  given  to  the  gene* 
ral  government  Thus,  many  believe  that 
the  Constitution  meant  to  prohibit  any 
State  from  making  a  paper  currency  of 
any  kind;  and,  conaequently,  that,  in 
creating  banks  with  State  capital,  whose 
notes  oonstitnte  much  of  the  money  of 
Uie  State,  and  were  so  intended,  they  vi- 
obted  this  prohibition.  So  they  may 
pass  laws  violating  the  obligation  of  eon- 
tracts  ;  refuse  obedience  to  federal  laws, 
passed  for  regulating  the  militia,  or  forpuN 


poses  of  revenue.  Massachusetts,  Penn- 
sylvania, New  Yoik,  Virginia,  Illinois, 
Georgia,  &^.,  have  all  pas^  laws  which 
have  been  pionouncea  unconstitutional 
Ij  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States ;  some  of  which  laws  have  been 
carried  into  execution.  The  questions 
which  have  thus  arisen  may  again  arise. 
If  the  Stales  are  right  in  the  power  they 
assert,  the  General  Government  has  ex- 
ceeded its  authority  when  it  has  attempts 
ed  to  restrict  that  power.  If,  however, 
they  are  wrong,  the  States  are  disturb- 
ing that  equilibrium  which  they  all 
agreed  to  establish. 

It  is  easy  to  see  from  these  examples, 
stated  from  memory,  and  which  it  would 
require  no  great  diligence  of  research 
to  extend,  uiat  our  written  Constitu- 
tion, however  indispensable  in  organ- 
izing the  government,  and  quieting  the 
jealousy  of  the  States,  has  been  as  yet 
very  fruitful  of  controversy,  and  may 
be  expected  to  continue  so.  Yet  we 
must  submit  to  this  evil,  if  we  would  pre- 
scribe a  law  to  the  legislature.  We 
could  not  have  had  union  without  a  writ- 
ten constitution,  and  we  cannot  have 
such  a  constitution  without  difiMng  and 
disputing  about  its  interpretation. 

It  is  true  that  most  ot  these  questions 
have  passed  away  with  no  more  serious 
mischief  than  the  temporary  eflfbrvee- 
cence  they  produced,  anid  some  of  them 
are  already  forgotten.  Yet  we  cannot 
confidently  pronounce  that  they  will  al- 
ways prove  equally  innocuous.  The  oak, 
which  has  withstood  the  storms  of  a 
hundred  wintera,  may  yield  to  a  more 
furious  hurricane  at  last  It  behoves 
every  good  citizen,  who  wishes  to  per^ 
petuate  the  government  which  secures  to 
us  so  many  blessings,  to  do  what  he  can 
to  mitigate  these  dissensions ;  we  cannot 
hope  to  be  exempt  from  them  aHogetber. 
With  this  view  some  well-meanii^r  per- 
sons offer  a  notable  recipe,  which  tney 
call  itriet€onitrutiion.  Yet,  so  fur  as  we 
have  observed,  those  who  are  very  rigid 
in  their  interpretation  of  some  parts  of 
the  Constitution,  are  equally  libera)  in 
construing  othere ;  for  the  great  cause  in 
the  diffbrence  in  the  interpretatioa  of 
that  instrument  is  the  differenee  of  men*m 
feelings  and  interests;  and,  since  they 
difl^  about  the  distribution  of  power  be- 
tween the  general  and  Slate  ffcyvem- 
ments,  he  who  is  strict  in  oonstnung  the 


*  Philip  Doddridge,  formeriy  a  representative  in  Congress  f^om  Tirginia. 
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powers  be  wishes  to  abridge,  will  be  lati- 
tadiDOiu  in  construing  those  be  wishes 
toenlar^. 

On  this  point  men  may  be  always  ex- 
pected to  disagree ;  but  to  those  who  feel 
no  strong  bias  either  way,  we  would  ven- 
ture to  suggest  what  seems  to  be  the  only 
pfactical  and  coasistent  rule,  and  that  is, 
to  give  that  construction  which  seems 
BWBt  obvious  to  common  sense — that 
which  the  people,  when  they  ratified  the 
Constitution,  may  be  presumed  to  have 
attached  to  it ;  and  that  which  they  wiQ 
be  likely  to  give  it,  when  appealed  to  in 
the  last  resort  With  this  view,  philolo- 
gical niceties,  ingenious  subtleties,  and 
wiredrawn  distinctions,  such  as  we  often 
■ee  pressed  into  the  service  in  constitu- 
tional discussions,  should  be  peremptorily 
rejected.  Accommodating  ourselves  to 
the  rule  of  action  of  our  ultimate  arbiter, 
we  should  endeavor  to  give  that  interpre- 
tation which,  without  £viating  from  the 
words,  will  best  promote  the  mat  ends 
of  national  security,  Hberty  and  prosperi- 
ty for  winch  the  government  was  cre- 
ated. 

Although  we  cannot  confidently  pro- 
nounce tml  agitations  from  this  source 
ntty  never  prove  more  disastrous  than 
they  b*ve  done,  yet  there  are  many  cir^ 
rmnstancee  that  are  well  fitted  to  soothe 
oar  apprehensions  on  this  point  In  the 
fifit  pkce,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the 
qaettiona  concerning  tne  legitimate  pow- 
efB  of  the  general  government,  whicn  are 
first  in  importance,  are  veiy  likely  to 
have  alreaoy  occurred ;  and,  in  whatever 
way  they  may  have  been  withdrawn  from 
the  forom  <^  the  people,  they  will  not 
probably  be  revived.  What  Congress 
would  again  enact  a  sedition  law,  or  lay 
an  indranite  embargo?  If,  however, 
SQBe  of  these  questions  should  be  again 
Mtaled,  or  others  of  equal  interest 
sboold  present  themselves,  they  vrill  be 
BOMewmit  less  likely  to  inflame  the  pas- 
sioos  of  our  citixeufl,  from  the  rec<ulec- 
tioa  tint  similar  questions,  once  deemed 
vital,  have  proved  comparatively  insignifi- 
eaat,  or  have  passed  into  oblivion.  The 
nUier  acquires  firmness  in  battle  by  be- 
mg  fiuniliarized  to  danger,  and  by  find* 
iag  that  the  hazards  of  death,  which 
Been  at  first  so  immintnt,  are  far  less 
than  those  of  escape.  Dangers  to  the 
CoasCitntion«  like  aU  others,  are  alarming 
m  proportion  as  they  are  new.  When 
~  Constitution  of  Virginia  was 
dJarnsBJofi,  and  the  question  whe- 
tlM  tkmn  ifaoQhi  make  part  of  the 
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of  representation,  threatened  to 
break  up  the  Assembly  in  confusion,  Mr. 
Madison,  who  felt  as  deeply  for  the  pub- 
lic welfare  as  any  member  of  the  bodv, 
but  was  not  misled  by  his  feani,  coolly 
remarked  to  some  of  the  alarmists,  ^  I 
have  been  in  a  convention  before."  Be- 
sides, good  and  brave  men,  who  watch 
over  the  safety  of  the  State,  and  re^rd 
their  country's  welfare  as  yet  dearer  Uian 
their  own,  become  both  more  confident 
and  more  skiUfol  in  healing  these  irrita- 
tions, and  in  lighting  upon  some  happy 
compromise,  by  which  tne  enkindled  pas- 
sions of  men  are  soothed,  their  jarring  in- 
terests reconciled,  the  plighted  honor  of 
heated  partisanship  is  saved,  and  a  spirit 
of  mutual  conciliation  restored  to  the 
community. 

The  opponents  of  a  law  deemed  un- 
oonstituticnial  are  further  encouraged  to 
forbearance  by  the  conviction,  drawn 
from  many  examples,  that,  if  the^  are 
dearlv  rignt,  the  peaceful,  but  efficient 
remedy  of  a  cbanse  of  the  public  agents 
is  at  hand ;  and  ue  more  satisfied  men 
are  of  the  truth  and  justness  of  their 
views,  the  more  confideittly  will  they  ex- 
pect this  redress,  and  the  more  patiently 
will  they  await  its  arrival ;  iust  as  we  find 
that  those  injuries  which  in  savaoe  life 
could  be  atoned  for  only  by  the  blood  of 
the  aggressor,  are,  in  a  state  of  civilisa- 
tion, quietly  left  to  the  avenging  power 
of  the  laws.  And  lasdy,  time  will  have 
its  accustomed  effect  of  increasing  the 
veneration  of  our  citizens  for  the  Consti- 
tution. It  will  be  associated  in  their 
minds  with  every  great  and  ^orious  act 
achieved  under  it,  whether  civic  or  mili- 
tary ;  and  with  the  prospect  of  national 
greatness  which  lies  Wore  us.  What  ie 
now  the  dim  future  to  us  will  be  the 
well-defined  past  to  them,  and  these  in- 
teresting reminiscences  will  give  new 
fervor  to  their  love  of  country,  and  to  all 
that  is  connected  with  it 

We  are  aware  that  a  late  intelligent  tra- 
veller in  this  country  has  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  power  of  the  individual 
^tes  is  increasing,  and  that  of  the  na- 
tional government  diminishing ;  and  that, 
in  this  way,  our  system  carries  with  it 
the  seeds  of  its  own  destruction.  Though 
M.  De  TocqoeviUe  has  shown  himself  an 
honest  inquirer  after  truth;  though  he 
has  examined  our  institutions  more  in 
the  spirit  of  philosophy  than  any  other 
European  traveller,  or  rather,  we  may  say, 
he  is  the  only  one  who  has  so  examined 
them ;  and  though  Biany  of  hit  speouk- 
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tioOB,  both  favorable  and  unfavorable,  in-  and  daring  the  rewBtance  of  South  Cuo- 
dicateadepth  and  soundness  of  retlectioa  Una  to  a  tariff  whiidi  sberegaidod  as  un- 
remarkable  forone  of  hia  years,  jet  some  equal,  unjust,  and  unconstitutional,  we 
of  bis  most  important  views  manifest  that  believe  that,  in  all  the  neigbboiing  States, 
want  of  accurate  knowledge  wbich  is  to  tbough  they  hod  the  same  canae  of  com' 
be  expected  in  a  stranger.  He  mistakes  plaint  as  herself,  and  some  of  tbem  jet 
accidental  and  varying  circumstances  for  greater,  there  waa  a  majotity  of  the  poo- 
aniform  and  permanent  results  of  our  pie  who  diani^iroved  her  course,  and 
social  system.  Where  he  is  right  as  to  would  not  have  supported  bar  in  the 
their  character,  be  sometimes  mistakes  event  of  an  appeal  to  force.  Our  gov- 
tbe  cause ;  and  be  orematurely  forms  a  emmeat  is  now  in  a  course  of  experi- 
theor^  from  too  small  a  number  of  facts,  ment,  and  the  reflecting  portiiHi  of  our 
Of  this  description  is  the  opinion  in  que»-  citizens,  justly  appreciating  its  merits  as 
tion.  It  is  probably  as  yet  too  soon  to  to  civil  Uberty,  arid  tbo  thousand  blesa- 
decide  whicn  power  will  preponderate  logs  she  brings  in  her  train,  watch  ita 
in  the  equilibrium  our  Constitution  meant  movements  with  unceasing  solicitude, 
to  estabush,  but  many  of  our  profoundcst  and  are  ready  to  throw  their  weight  into 
thinkers  believe  that  the  general  govern-  the  scale  of  tbe  Union  or  of  the  Stalw, 
ment  is  gradually  gaining,  and  the  State*  as  time  and  circumstances  shall  show  is 
gradually  losine^tneir  reuUive  weights  in  required,  and  to  weaken  or  strengthen 
the  system.  They  believe  that  every  the  powers  of  tbe  component  parts — to 
new  Slate  added  to  the  confedeiacy  is  an  restrict  or  r^iu  the  executive  veto — to 
additional  band  to  the  Union,  and  gives  alter  or  continue  the  appointing  power — 
additional  power  to  the  general  govern-  to  regulate  the  elections  tu  ihe  federal 
ment.  legislature  by  tbe  national  govemmeot. 
It  is  true  that  we  have  seen  many  in-  or  to  leave  it  to  the  States,  as  they  think 
stances  in  which  States  have  disregarded  that  a  weight  should  be  added  here,  or 
or  contravened  acts  of  the  federal  govern-  taken  away  there,  for  the  urapor  adjust- 
ment; but  many  of  them  not  being  of  gene-  ment  of  the  complex  raacninery.  This 
ral  moment,  and  exciting  but  a  traniiienl  couservative  power,  active,  Mgaciona, 
inlereat,  Ihey  have  been  unnoticed.  The  unceasing  in  ita  vigilance,  and,  though 
play  was  not  worth  the  candle.  It  is  also  marked  by  no  bodge  of  office,  silently 
truetbat,where  a  numberof  neighboring  pervading  tbe  whok  commonity,  seem* 
Stales  combine  to  oppose  important  mea-  to  have  been  overlooked,  or  not  snfficiont- 
«uresoftheiutinnalgovemmcnt,tbatgov-  I y  appreciated  by  M.  De  Tocqueville.  A» 
emment  may  sometimes  find  it  prudent  to  to  the  evil  auguries  of  other  European 
temporiie,  and  not  attempt  to  enforce  commentators,  they  are,  compared  with 
what  it  believes  to  be  its  legitimate  an-  his,  the  fiuiiteru  of  children,  and  of 
thorily.  .  This  was  the  case  when  most  spitefnl  children  loa  There  seems  then 
of  the  New  Engiantf  States  refused  to  to  be  nothing  in  our  frame  of  governmeol 
place  their  militia  under  the  control  of  the  which  is  inconsistent  with  its  pennanen- 
national  Executive.  But  that  case  was  cy ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  endued  with 
-  singular  In  all  its  circumBtanc«s.  It  may  the  faculty  of  correcting  those  ahoaea  or 
never  again  haopen  that  the  general  irregularities  which  may  occaskMwlly 
government  will  put  the  loyalty  of  so  arise,  and  this  faculty  it  will  retain  *a 
urge  a  portion  of  the  Union  to  so  severe  lon^  as  the  character  of  the  people  for  in- 
a  test  as  did  that  embargo ;  or  that  equal-  telligence  and  love  of  freedom  remain* 
ly  strong  conaideiations  of  prudence  will  unchanged. 

prevent  tbe  general  government  from  en-        But  prolific  sources  of  dissension  meet 

forcing  its  authority.      Such  combina-  our  view  when  we  look  at  the  diveraily 

tioDB  may  be  expected  to  be  extrranely  of  interests  and  purvuita  among  the  sev^ 

tare;  and  though  ^lesympathv  of  States  ral  States.      Some  an   largely  engaged 

•imiUriy  circumttanc^,  would  seem  to  in  shipping  and  foreign  conunerce,  while 

be  a  natural  and  powerful  motive  of  co-  othera   are    shut  out   from  the    oce*n. 

opeiatitn,  we  find  that,  on  these  occaaions  Some  are  extensiveljr  employed  in  manu- 

oT  resistance  to  the  laws  of  the  Union,  factures,  othera  nnncipally  in  agriculture, 

tbe  other  State*  promptly  rally  roand  the  Some   permit  domestic   slavery,  odma 

national  standard  to  compel  obedience,  prohibit  iL  Some  c^mtain  large  qnantitiea 

The  insunection  in  Pennsylvania  wa*  of  the  public  lands,  othera,  DM  an  aue. 

put  down,  not  by  a  standing  amy,  but  Some  are  in  contact  with  the  IndiaiM, 

Of  ih»  Tolnnton^inilitn  of  other  8Mm  ;  otbett  ■»  n  &epuiUi  from  Una  m 
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all  foreign  competition.  Oar  distance 
from  the  workshops  of  Europe  and  Asia 
already  profitsour domestic  manufacturers 
more  than  the  tariff— and  this  protection 
the  smugglers  have  no  means  of  evading 
—but  w^n  the  price  of  labor  in  those 
countries,  and  in  this,  shall  lose  some- 
what of  its  present  disparity,  the  distance 
will  be  decisive.  The  same  effect  will  be 
accelerated  by  the  increasing  substitution 
of  machinery  for  human  labor,  and  the 
rapid  accumulation  of  capital  in  our 
country.  And  lastlv,  we  may  liope  that 
sound  principles  of  political  economy 
will  be  better  understood,  and  more  strict- 
ly pursued,  by  the  mass  of  our  citizens, 
than  they  have  been  heretofore.  Though 
much  of  this  vexed  question  may,  doubt- 
less, be  resolved  into  one  of  local  inter- 
ests, yet  very  many  also  embrace  errone- 
ous opinions  concerning  it  from  an  hon- 
est conviction  of  their  truth.  A  better 
knowledge  of  the  science  will  tend  to 
harmonize  many  of  those  who  now  stand 
in  the  relation  of  angry  disputants. 

The  difference  of  the  States  in  their 
relation  to  the  public  lands  did  once 
threaten  to  produce  discord  between  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Western  portions  of  the 
Union,  but  the  wise  policy  of  discontinu- 
ing sales  on  credit,  by  which  so  many  of 
our  Western  citizens  were  placed  in  the 
delicate  reUition  of  debt<H«  to  the  govern- 
ment, arrested  the  danger ;  and  now,  on 
the  subject  of  these  lands,  most  of  the 
Western  States,  and  a  large  majority  of 
their  population,  have  precisely  the  same 
interest  in  the  disposal  of  these  lands  as 
the  AUantic  States. 

There  is,  however,  a  difibrence  in  the 
interior  politjr  of  the  States  which  is 
more  threatening  than  any  we  have  men- 
tioned, and  which  it  behoves  every  man 
who  regards  the  Union  as  the  anchor  of 
our  political  safety  to  watch  closely  and 
•  nnccasingly.  It  so  happens  that  one 
half  these  States,  continuing  the  usages 
of  their  ancestors,  hoki  in  domestic  siave- 

2  another  race  of  men,  and,  believing 
at  race  to  be  inferior  to  their  own,  thev 
are  unwilling  to  admit  them  to  an  equal- 
ity with  themselves,  and  think  they  can- 
not safely  liberate  them  without  such 
equality.  Many  citizens  of  the  States 
who  are  exempt  from  this  class  of  per^ 
eons,  in  their  zeal  for  civil  freedom,  or  ab- 
stract claims  of  humanity,  endeavor,  by 
every  means  in  their  power  to  bring 
about  the  emancipation  of  these  slaves ; 
and,  when  their  passions  are  thns  en- 
kindled, their  animosity  to  the  roaster  is 
often  in  proportion  to  tiieir  sympathy  for 


the  slave.  Their  ttfunts  and  reproaches 
naturally  react  on  those  to  whom  they  are 
addressed,  and  thus  the  breach  is  ever 
widening  between  them. 

Time,  however,  is  silently  at  work, 
and  will  bring  a  remedy  for  this  source 
of  internal  dissension.  Before  the  lapse 
of  the  present  century,  most  of  the 
States  now  permitting  slavery,  will  be 
impelled  by  self-interest  and  a  moral  ne- 
cessity to  put  an  end  to  it  In  that  time, 
human  labor,  obeying  the  general  law  of 
declining  in  value  with  its  increase  in 
quantity,  will  have  so  fallen  as  to  make 
the  rearing  of  slaves  unprofitable,  when, 
of  course,  sUvery,in  some  mode  or  other, 
must  terminate.  In  the  mean  while,  the 
thorough  conviction  of  the  misapplied 
sympathy  of  the  abolitionists,  of  the  un- 
warranted interference  of  the  citizens  of 
one  State  with  the  interior  policy  of  an- 
other, are  so  deeply  impressed  on  a  large 
majority  of  the  citizens  of  every  State, 
and  especially  of  those  who  are  most  in- 
telli^nt  and  respectable,  that  this  source 
of  civil  strife  can  never  produce  any  more 
serious  consequence  than  to  afford  mate- 
rials to  those  who  follow  the  craft  and 
mystery  of  politics,  to  inflame  the  preju- 
dices of  one  part  of  the  country  against 
another,  and  so  far  to  adulterate  the  pa- 
rity of  our  popular  elections. 

But  is  there  not  a  real  danger  to  the 
peace  and  integrity  of  our  confederate 
republic  in  that  patty  strife  which  nges 
here   so   furiously   and    unceasingly  7 
Without  doubt,  in  all  free  countries,  Uiere 
are   always   arising    questions,   before 
which,  for  the  time,  all  others  disappear, 
and  which  divide  the  people  into  two  dis- 
tinct and  hostile  commwuties.    This  war 
of  opinion  gives  new  force  to  all  our  af- 
fections, good  and  evil,  and  if  party  at^ 
tachments  and   sympathies   diaw  men 
more  closely  together  than  any  other 
bands-— even  than  the  ties  of  blood— «o 
party  animosities  are  more  bitter  and  un- 
appeasable tlian  any  other.    If  this  feel- 
ing has  Samson's  strength,  it  has  kia 
bUndness  too.    Swayed  by  its  illusions, 
merits  are  enhanced  or  diminished,  fonlta 
are  exaggerated  or  overiooked,  as  they 
belong  to  men  of  one  sect  or  the  other. 
Scarce  any  talent,  service,  or  merit  is  ac- 
knowledged except  where  it  is  accompa- 
nied wiUi  orthodoxy  or  party  qnestioas; 
nor  is  there  an  error  or  vice,  or  hardhr 
even  a  crime,  over  which  party  zeal  wiu 
nol  throw  its  protecting  shield ;  and  we 
may  every  day  see  such  instances  of  its 
illusive  power  as  was  affiirded  by  a  ' 
male  supportar  of  Wilkes,  who,  in 
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fence  of  hia  borriblj  distorted  Tiabn,  de- '  It  may  be  faitber  TemRrked,  that  fuVf 
nied  that  he  tqaintMi  "if  be  did,  it  wu  disputes  are  never  more  violent  than  when 
Dot  more  than  a  gentleroan  ought  to  tha;  are  founded  on  mere  diSerancea  of 
■qniDt."  opinioii,  and  of  no  opioions  eo  much  as 
Since,  then,  this  propensity  in  men  to  tnoee  of  a  general  or  ahstnct  character. 
di&r  and  dispute,  to  love  those  who  Thus,  where  party  zeal  has  turned  on  re- 
agree  with  them  in  feeling  and  opinion,  ligions  doctiinee,  it  has  exhibited  peculiar 
and  hate  Iboae  who  do  not,  is  too  deepljr  force ;  and  questiooa  about  the  forma  of 
implanted  In  our  nature  for  us  to  hope  lo  government  and  the  proper  diatributioo 
eradicate  it ;  so  long  aa  we  take  an  inter-  of  political  power,  have  kindled  livelier 
eat  in  public  affiiire  and  are  free  to  dia-  pasaions  than  the  immediate  acts  of  the 
coaa  them,  it  may  be  thought  that  we  government.  Now,  we  cannot  aajr  what 
abould    be   reconciled   to   its  mischiefs,  questions  of  this  kind  are  in  store  for  as 

K'evouB  aa  they  sometiuies  are,  for   the  — what  quillets  of  conatitntional  law — 

ssingi  of  that  civil  freedom,  of  which  what  new  principles  of  policy  or  morale 

Iher  are  the  certain  algn,  and  the  never  —what  ultra  dijclrines  of  political  free- 

failiDff  attendant,  just  as   we  reconcile  dom  may  hereafter  ariae ;  and,  intoxicat- 

onraeTves  to  the  OHMUuional  explosions  of  ingmenaminds  with  tbeirsubtteeaaeDce, 

Meam  engines  bv  tbe  recollection  of  their  burr;  thero  into  the  wildest  excesses  of 

prepondenting  benefits,  or  are  not  dis-  madness  and  folly.    Who  conid  have  be- 

posed  to  forego  the  uaea  of  fire  hecauae  lieved  thirty  yeara  ago  that  the  eircnm- 

it  aometimea  causes  minous  conflagra-  stance,  whether  a  man  was  a.freemason 

liona.  or  not  would  more  afiect  his  anpposed  fit* 

But  it  ia  urged  by  some,  who  admit  ness  for  the  oSlce  of  Presiifeot,  than 

that  pany  conflicts  are  inaeparable  from  whether  he  preferred  beef  to  mutton — 

civil  libeity,  that  they  are  here  carried  to  wore  a  black  coat  or  a  brown  one  1  With 

an    unexampled   excess — that,  in   other  such  an  example  aa  ia  afforded  by  anti- 

conntne^  thia  fevered  atate  of  the  pub-  masonry,  we  know  not  what  dogmas  may 

lie  mind  ia  only  occasional,  while  here  it  be  erected  into  tests  of  merit,  nor  what  re> 

ia  coDslant.     In  others,  such  ablations  action  such  arbitrary  capricea  may  pro- 

merely  rnfile  tbe  surface  of  society,  bnt  duce. 

here  they  upheave  the  whole  mass  from  Such  are  the   refiecdoni   which  are 

the  bolloiD  1  and  that  this  excess  ia  the  likely  to  preaent  themselvea  when  we 

more  dangerous  in  this  country,  because  look  at  the  operations  of  party  spirit  in 

there  is  leas  here  to  control  popular  feel-  this  country.     But,  on  a  furiher  can«- 

inf ,  and  to  prevent  its  being  carried  out  deration  of  the  subject,  we  may  find  mocfa 

ioto  action.  to  make  us  more  tolerant  of  the  evil,  and 

Of  thia  ezceas  there  can  be  noqueatioo,  to  allay  ourfoan  that  time  will  aggraTate 

and  it  ia  plainly  referable  to  the  character  its  mischiefs.    Besides  that  party  strife 

of  our  people,  aa  well  aa  of  its  govern-  ia  ao  incident  to  civil  freedom,  it  now 

nent ;   for  nowhere  does  the  great  body  also  serves  to  satisfy  a  want  of  our  moral 

if  the  oonununity  think,  aniT  feel,  and  nature.     According  to  that  natnre,  we 

ipemk   ao  mncb  about  public  raeasuraa  must  feel  aa  well  as  think;  and  however 

la  here-     Party  spiritithentanimates  tbe  men  may  differ  about  their  capacity  for 

vbolo  mass  -,  and  every  citizen,  whether  tliou^ht,  their  powers  of  feeling  are  sub- 

tp  point*  to  the  north  pdie  or  the  south,  slantially  the  same.      The  mind  craves 

■bey«  the  magnetic  influence.     And  al-  emotion  of  some  sort,  and  must  have  it. 

bough  s  regard  to  the  public  interest  is  With  the  uncultivated,  if  it  is  not  found 

be  motive  which  actuates  most  men  In  in  pursuits  of  gain,  in  war,  in  love,  in 

initing  themselves  with  a  party,  yet,  after  spectacle,  they  are  apt  to  resort  to  the 

.  while,  according  lo  a  well-known  prin-  bottle,  or  the  exciting  hazards  of  the  gam- 

Jple,  what  was  Gntt  regarded  as  means  ing  table.      Political  parties  supply  the 

econiea  afterwards  the  end ;  and  thus  tbe  place  of  these  excitements,  and  have  tbe 

QterEKta   of  the  country  are  merged  in  moro  force  with  us  from  the  present  cir- 

loee  of  the  partv.   When  these  divisions  cumstanccs  of  the  country.     They  thus 

le   once  formed,  pride,  emulation,   the  may  sometimes  prevent  vicious  stimu- 

e«ir«  of  distinction, the  contagious  eym-  lanU,  and  yet  wilder  fanaticism;  and  as 

uhj  ivith  numbers,  and  that  disguised  our  country  advances  and  improvea,  ■ 

inn  of  aetf-love,  tbe  n^rit  de  eorpi,  all  part  of  this  moral  heat  may  be  conducted 

i>iicur  to  swell  the  tide  of  feeling,  until  off  by  the  gentler  excitements  of  liteift- 

le  demin  of  party  soceess  becomes  tbe  ture,  of  the  arts,  and  other  refiiKmen'.a  of 

ABter  ptMion  of  the  haman  breast.  civilization. 
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In  the  mean  time  may  we  be  permitted  prodncing  civil  commotion.     Now,  the 

^        .                                 to  make  a  snggestion,  by  which  some  of  prominent  questions  which  are  ever  am- 

' . .    •  ih                               the  asperity  of  party  spirit  will  be  smooth-  tating  the  public  mind  here — snch  as  Uie 

ed  ?    Every  one  must  have  observed  that  choice  of  a  President  or  the  distribution 

in  the  frequent  shiftings  of  partv  ques-  of  political  power — make  so  many  cross 

tions,  and  of  the  relation  of  inaividnals  to  divisions  which  break  up  the  other  parties 

them,  men  are,  ever  and  anon,  finding  into  fragments,  so  that  the   multitude 

themselves  with  new  associates :  to-day  cannot  combine  against  the  aristoi  nor 

estranged  from  one  who  was  yesterday  the  latter  against  the  people.    Though 

his  friend,  and  fighting  side  by  side  by  these  parties  are  ever  on  the  watch  to  as- 

another  who  had  been  his  bitter  opponent,  sert  and  maintain  their  respective  senti- 

In  such  a  situation  he  is  sure  to  see,  if  he  mcnts,  and  readily  incline  to  that  side  in 

has  been  honest  in  his  change,  merits  in  the  other  divisions  which  seems  to  have 

his  new  friends,  which  he  h^  previously  most  affinity  with  their  own,  yet  on  almost 

overlooked;  and  he  is  likely  to  feel  no  all  great  questions,  the  greater  number  of 

small  self-reproach  for  his  former  injus-  both  are  found  co-operating  warmly  and 

i                              tice.    It  will  then  serve  to  mitigate  this  indiscriminately  on  the  same  side.    And 

•  moral  virus  of  party  prejudice  to  bear  in  thus  our  vehement  party  disputes,  with 

•  ?                              mind,  that  he  whom  we  are  now  disposed  all  their  mischiefs,  save  us  from  the  dan- 
.       ' «                               to  re^rd  with  alienation,  will,  in  all  pro-  ger  from  this  deep-rooted  and  permanent 

bability  be  by  and  by  our  friend,  to  whom,  source  of  dissension, 

though  now  ho  turns  on  us  a  frigid  if  not  As  our  population  advances  not  only 

r                               a  hostile  look,  we  shall  be  wanned  by  very  rapidly  but  at  very  unequal  rates  in 

» '         ;                               kindred  feelings,  and  be  linked  in  some  its  Atlantic  and  Western  portions,  we 

^  [                              common  cause  of  public  interest.    In  like  should  be  on  our  guard  against  the  ef- 

manner,  when  we  become  separated  from  fects  of  t^ose  changes  of  rehaive  weight 

«   *                                   those  with  whom  we  once  acted,  let  the  which  must  necessarily  ensue.   Hitherto 

remembrance  of  our  former  friendly  rela-  the  Atlantic  States  have  had  the  prepon* 
tions  keep  down  our  rising  wrath.  In  this  derance  of  numbers,  and  consequently  of 
course  there  is  a  concurrence  between  political  power,  and  our  national  policy 
Christian  benevolence  and  worldly  pru-  has  been  adapted  to  that  state  of  things, 
dence  that  does  not  always  exist.  What,  But  in  twenty  years,  or  less,  the  Western 
we  would  ask,  is  there  in  party  contests —  States  will  have  the  ascendency,  which 
what  in  the  triumphs  of  victory — what  in  will  be  constantly  increasing.  At  present 
its  vain  applause,  to  compare  with  those  we  may  see  no  serious  mischief  from  this 
feelingsofkindnessand  forbearance  which  change — no  political  storm  that  is  likely 
give  to  the  cup  of  life  its  purest  pleasures  to  arise  when  power  shall  thus  pass  the 
and  most  uncloving  sweets  7  equinoctial  line.  Yet  it  is  possible  that 
There  is  another  source  of  civil  discord,  views  peculiar  to  the  Western  portion  of 
which  is  independent  of  all  political  mea-  the  confederacy  may  present  themselves, 
sures,  of  all  par^  contests  for  power,  or  and  that  it  may  use  its  power  in  conformity 
of  speculative  opinions,  but  has  its  seat  with  such  views.  Suppose,  for  example, 
in  the  human  heart,  and  which  may  be  what  is,  however,  very  improbable,  tnat 
supposed  to  increase  with  the  increase  of  the  Western  States  should  oe  disposed  to 
the  destitute  class.  In  every  community  adopt  the  Chinese  policy  as  to  foreign 
those  who  are  distinguished  by  talents,  commerce,  and,  inviting  all  nations  to 
public  services,  wealth,  or  the  lustre  of  trade  with  us,  to  withdraw  from  the 
their  connections,  arrogate  a  superiority  ocean,  and  thus  save  ourselves  the  ex- 
over  those  who  are  less  favored,  and  form  pense  of  supporting  a  navy.  Such  a  po- 
themselves  into  a  separate  class ;  while  ficy  would  seem  to  the  Atkntic  States 
the  others  are  impatient  of  these  cbiims,  suicidal,  and  would  bo  opposed  as  all  vital 
and  are  ever  contesting  them.    Society  is  questions  are. 

thus  divided  into  the  aptfrw  and  the  But  we  will  state  a  more  probable  cause 

roXXoi,  of  whom,  as  was  said  of  Cssar  of  difference.    We  see  that  the  tide  of 

and  Pompey,  one  cannot  bear  an  equal,  ^^^  population  presses  on  to  the  West 

and  the  other  a  superior.    The  seeds  of  ^^^  ^    ^""^  w*»»c^    nothing  but  the 

this  aristocratic  pride  and  democratic  re-  Pacific  can  arrest    Will  this  mighty 

sentment  exist  everywhere,  but  they  are  current  deflect  to  the  right,  so  as  not  to 

most  developed  in  countries  that  are  most  touch  the  territory  now  occupied  by  our 

free.    One  of  them  exceeds  in  moral  ^  brethren,  and  solemnly  guaranteed  to 

strength,  the  other  in  physical ;  and  there  ^™  forever  ?    Not  only  national  honor 

might  seem  to  be  danger  of  their  conflicts  will  answer  the  qn^stion  in  the  sffinm. 
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wt  Mme  of  the  prewnl  gei»nitim  may  posed,  bu  klwRys  been  unfnendli 

n  to  Me  it.  formidable,  to  the  peace  uid  well-i 

However  favored  may  be  the  circam-  aocieiy,  by  its  numbers,  its  necc 

tBDcee  of  a  coontry,  and  wbalever  iU  aud  the  vices  and  crimei  engendi 

ggKgtte  wealth,  the  Kreat  mau  of  ita  its  ignorance  and  wnnta.     I^kii 

Boide  muit  be  poor.    Even  in  England,  eniioua  dincontent  on  tfaoee  whi 

ritti  a  iagno  of  opulence  lueh  oe  tbe  affluence  or  ease,  deeiroue  of  chaii 

7oM  baa  DQver  before  seen,  if  her  whole  confusion,  by  which  they  may  gi 

onnal  income  were  divided  amon^  her  cannot  lose,  they  will  be  ready  to 

eople,  the  proportion  to  each  Individual  any  leader  who  will  give  them  bi 

mold  not  amount  to  more  than  from  promise  it.    Nor  it  it  necessary  t 

arenty  to  eighty  dollars,  which  would  be  worst  paasions  of  this  class  aha 

arely  infficient'  to  give  to  eacli  one  the  appealed  to,  since  plausible  prete 

wans  of  plain  and  comfortable  subsist-  reformation  can  always  be  devised 

nee,  at  the  price  they  bear  in  that  conning  and    unprincipled  dcmi 

Dontry,  and  not  euongh  to  do  that,  ac-  soffieient  for  minds  so  undiscrimi 

DidJDg  to  the  standard  which  prevails  in  and  so  easily  yielding  to  imprest! 

U   United   States.      In    tliis    country,  that  the   better  portion  of  the  di 

Iwagb,  Olt  such  B  distribution,  the  pro-  class  often  nnite  with  the  worst, 

ntionate  ahare  would,  in  quantity,  be  outrage  and  disorder.     Such  is  th 

irga  than  it  it  in  England,  the  money  acter  of  the  populace  in  Enrof 

rice  would  be  less ;  that  is,  from  sixty  signs  of  the  rise  of  a  similar  class 

)  aixty-fivo  dollars — enough  to  fumieh  occafionally  seen  in  our  largest  c 

le  comforts  of  life   on  a  very  simple  To   guard   against    these    mil 

»le,  and  nothing  more.  which  strike  at  the  root  of  socle 

But  this   income   is,   and   must  ever  which  have  their  seat  in  the  appeti 

B,  very  unequally  distributed.     Fortune  pssaions  of  men,  wherever  igoon 

lindlyrewardu  some  tnen,  but  the  virtues  aasocialed  with  want,  govenmieii 

f  iuduttry,  integrity  and  prudence,  a  far  urged,  must  be  armed  with  an  ac 

reater  number ;  and  in  the  Rune  degree  physical  force ;  and  political  power 

lat  tCHne  have  more  than  their  propor-  over,  must  be  withheld  from  thoi 

onale  share,  others  most  have  less.  We  are  so  incapable  of  rightfully  exe 

now  that  many  have   an   income  one  it,  and   would  be  so  sure   to  ab 

Dndred  times  as  lai^^e  aa  the  average,  Even  the  system  of  representation 

nd  tome  in  England  a  thousand  times  no  security  with  such  a  constituei 

I  great.     The  number,  then,  who  have  the  representative  will  faithfully 

wi  than  the  average,  must  be  propor*  the  feelings  and  o[nnioDs  of  thn 

ODat«.     Thus,  if  there  be  one  in  a  have  chosen  him.    Iftbeyfavora 

andred  who  have  but  fifty  times  the  and  enlightened  policy,  so  will  he; 

rerage  income,  then  the  average  income  that  Is  narrow-minded  end  nnjust, 

r  the  rest  of  the  community,  that  is,  tainly  will  he.     If  they  wish  to  c 

inety-nine  hundredths,  would  be  reduced  their  creditors,  he  toowlllbearept 

I  one  hair  the  averace — a  pittance  barely  If  they  wish  to  lay  an  unequal  tax 

ifficient  to  sustain  life,  woich  many  ob-  rich, he  is  their  willing  instrument 

dn  by  honest  labor ;   but  some  are  fain  government  must  then  have  the  pt 

I  seek  it  by  crime,  or  fraud,  or  beggary,  quellcommotion,  or  rather  to  keep 

ad  a  portion,  not  obtaining  it,  e:<perience  rixin?;  and  that  power  must  beexi 

le  miseries  of  hunger,  disease,  and  pre-  only  by  thoee  who  have  inlelligcr 

lature  death.  independence.      So  far  you  may 

Such  would  seem  to  be  the  condition  densely  peopled  community,  pxte. 

f  every  civilized  communlly.    By  far  elective  franchiEe,aJnd  no  further. 

«  largest  portion  are  dependent  upon  is  one  view  of  the  subject. 

idr  daily  labor  for  the  means  of  sub-  But  these  remediea  and   preo 

slence  ;   those   means   are   necessarily  imply  a  contidereble  change  frc 

nail,  mid  eraduBlly  diminish  with  the  present  political  Bysl(m,BD(rBfar 

^reasin^  density  of  population.     The  gree  of  civil  freedom  than  we  no 

vdual  nsc  in  the  price  of  raw  produce,  sess.     They  would  not  only  disfr 

'  the  gradual  fall  m  the  price  of  labor,  a  tarpe  part — petbape  mucn  Ilie 

c  but  different  modes  of  expressing  lliis  part  of  the  community — but  it  sup 

Ct  degree  of  power  in  the  Executive 

Such  a  clssa  as  we  have  here  tup-  cometimes  may  be  brought  to  bca 
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tmusaally  small  in  this  country.  The 
policy  of  diffusing  instraction  among  the 
people  is  of  such  obvious  benefit,  and  is 
so  vital  in  democratic  governments,  that 
it  is  a  popular  measure  in  all  the  States. 
There  is  accordingly  no  country  in 
which  elementary  schools  are  so  general 
as  in  some  of  the  States,  and  in  the 
others,  they  are  steadily  increasing. 
Greater  density  of  numbers,  so  far  from 
checking  the  difi'usion  of  this  benefit, 
will  give  new  facilities  to  it,  as  experi- 
ence has  already  shown  us. 

May  we  not  also  count  something  on 
that  extraordinary  respect  for  the  Taws 
which  is  manifested  by  our  citizens,  and 
which  generally  characterizes  democratic 
governments  ?  By  far  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  laws  being  promotive  of  the 
pubhc  interest,  and,  in  fact,  dictated  by 
the  popular  will,  the  people  have  the 
strongest  motives  to  respect,  as  well  as 
obey  them,  and  thus  the  sentiment  be- 
comes by  habit  engrafted  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  people.  Hence  it  is,  that  at 
our  largest  and  most  tumultuous  assem- 
blies, one  may  see  thousands  yield  the 
same  obedience  to  a  constable  as  in  roost 
countries  is  yielded  only  to  the  armed 
bands  of  the  government  On  all  tbese 
accounts  tbe  fears  entertained  by  some 
that  our  political  system  is  not  suited  to 
a  dense  population,  seem  to  be  un- 
founded. 

There  are  some  evils  to  which  we  are 
even  now  exposed,  without  carrying  oor 
speculations  to  a  distant  future.  The 
ffreat  merit  of  a  democratic  government 
IS,  that  the  people  will,  for  their  own 
sakes,  aim  at  ^ood  laws — laws  which 
are  suited  to  their  circumstances — ^which 
impose  light  duties,  and  secure  personal 
rights;  and  although  they  may,  some- 
times through  ignorance,  mistake  their 
true  interests,  in  most  cases  the  sagacity 
of  self-love  is  too  unerring  for  this.  But 
the  preceding  theory,  it  must  be  recol- 
lected, supposes  onlv  that  the  interests 
of  the  majority  will  be  promoted  in  good 
faith,  and  with  efiect.  Now,  it  may 
sometimes  happen  that  the  interesls^  as  it 
oflen  does,  that  the  wishes  of  the  two  par- 
ties into  which  all  free  States  are  com- 
monly divided,  will  be  directly  opposite, 
and  on  these  occasions,  there  is  always 
danger  that  the  majority  will  be  unjust 
to  the  minority — we  do  not  mean  by  dis- 
appointing their  wishes,  but  by  departing 
from  those  principles  of  right  which  aU 
recognize  a!nd  profess  to  respect — that, 
in  a  word,  the  impulses  of  feeling  will 


prevail  over  a  sense  of  duty.  Thus,  to 
give  examples,  the  majority  of  a  State 
legislature  may  se  unequally  arrange  tbe 
election  districts  as  to  secure  to  them- 
selves more  than  their  fair  proportion  of 
political  power.  They  may  appropriate 
to  themselves  all  the  pubhc  offices,  and 
put  incapable  men  in  the  place  of  those 
of  tried  skill  and  integrity,  on  the  ground 
that  "  to  the  victors  belong  the  spoils,'' 
and  they  may  so  adjust  the  revenue  laws 
as  to  make  them  bear  more  heavily  oo 
the  minority  than  tbe  majority.  In  these 
ways  may  minorities  be  deprived  of  their 
just  share  of  pc^tical  power,  and  robbed 
of  their  property.  These^  flagrant 
wrongs  are  not  peculiar  to  any  party. 
They  arise  in  all  free  governments,  and 
are  incidents  of  human  weakness.  Is 
there  any  remedy  for  the  evil  ?  There 
can  be  none  by  any  device  of  organiza- 
tion, which  might  not  at  times,  as  former- 
ly in  Poland,  paralyze  the  necessary 
action  of  the  government  Would  con- 
stitutional provisions  avail  7  Party  lead- 
ers are  too  ingenious  not  to  find  means 
of  evading  such  provisions,  sufficiently 
plausible  to  satisfy  their  indiscriminatiug 
followers,  and  are  sometimes  reckless 
enough   to  make  boldness  supply  tbe 

Elace  of  ingenuity.  There  then  can  be 
e  no  remedy  for  this  injustice,  but  im* 
proving  the  moral  sense  of  the  commu- 
nity. AU  good  men  must  endeavor  to 
give  new  ^rce  to  that  rule  of  action 
which  is  written  on  the  human  heart, 
and  is  man^s  law  to  himself. 

The  very  lively  interest  which  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  take  in  the  elec- 
tion of  their  chief  magistrate  threatens 
also,  as  some  think,  the  future  peace  and 
stabiUty  of  the  Union.  At  every  suc- 
cessive election,  this  interest  is  likely  to 
increase,  both  from  the  increase  of  tbe 
President^  patronage,  and  the  growing 
power  and  importance  of  the  nation  of 
which  he  is  the  head ;  and  as  the  weight 
and  dignity  of  the  office  augments,  the 
voters  not  only  increase  in  number,  but 
also  somewhat  alter  in  character.  Tbe 
recollection  that  the  contest,  in  this  elec* 
tion,  is  one  in  which  millions  are  engag- 
ed, will,  of  itself,  powerfully  operate  on 
the  passions  of  the  people,  and  produces 
fervor  of  feeling  which  may  lead  to  tbe 
most  serious  civil  commotions.  The  rap* 
id  growth  of  our  cities,  and  the  steady  in- 
crease of  the  needy,  ignorant  and  vicioust 
who  are  the  ready  instruments  of  tiie  am- 
bitious intriguer,  greatly  enhance  tbe 
mischief.    When  we  aeo  the  causes  of 
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ttcitatioiff  coc  conmoliaDF— iTDfL  uflB. 
wiooeii  ttimliitioE  of  foeiiu^  id  wnicn  tue 
virtue  of  moc^  Testsaiiii  exu^oivtee.  aad 
Z2^Q1  «fiL  wnn^  asfr  lufaHec  aowi.  iiitt^  one 
iiMiiifcnmmalt  awsf^ — ubt  ttiere  ikv:  tie 
dui{!ei%  of  8s  opposite'  cuamcier  ?  Msr 
KK  oor  voiitica.  ^in«fit  iieriBr  ur  pantiT^ 
iiif  tti^  vbeL  fif  UT  iev*ff  .  Mkt  not  onr 
■pieudiL  iioyiet-  ot  erentutiiiT  marnfC  m- 
our  too  £ms8i  jtreiifTJ-  ii«iew:  of  wenfi- 
Bew  ^    it  M'  earr  it>  i»t:  ttar  tueee  buaeF 

* 

wiL.  It  tiit  courw  of  twc-  or  tiiree  pene- 
fBUone  more,  mtmiL  ii  otfjErrwe  of  jiwwer 
mac  wesittL  of  wiucl  tut  wont  prehwi'j 
jBo  eraiupi*:'  It  tuifc  stave  of  coutia^Til 
stresjftii.  <jual  »e  eur^i?^  n.  «  ca*-&er  of 
O0DQu*f*<i.  or  Bifitl.  we  jThoini'T  lul  into 
%  flUiU-  of  torjKir  V  I'u'  in*:  ti'TC.  Ure^  «)*- 
pea»  lo  Uf  in>  fideqiiii'i/'  ii^ifL.  taeL  -f  db- 
Hiocratic  jtrt-iouB)  Fiiuu/t  e**^  m  trj»*-[nion 
tc  It-  Lunir  oelont  tm-  ^«rrx!  tt-  viiic!.  wt 
attii*erL  tue  Gestin***  y'  Cauaoii  iniC  >i*f2:i- 
oo  Wij-  t*e  oeifeniuuec,      Td»-t  w*l  ipi^ 

ttC   DO  JffOTOCaili'.»Ii-  VlJ'r.li*!?  tlit    OIi*r  r&- 

amiufc  iucf->eijQeul  auc  uit^c.  or  tue 
oilier 'j^jcjiij**  fct".  *J'!J^  w  .  *"*'i*'r  iiEie 
beec  iuco^rt-^t^d  vrx  *.!i»-^*»-  -'^.a*^*-  or, 
luw^  p*'jivj  V- 1,*:-  ^ix'jy^t  \'y^  la*'  iiii*'rj'jr 
1(U  ttieiL  tt-  *^oite  i*faf  or  /ftfjutn:.  or  eten 
lo  **j**p  a;  ve  »  lu  .itarr  *.p  -:i  Itj  ti^n 
flUle  of  tu  ij|;t  i«  It  itoi  Yj*i*-i.'j\*i  tuat  tue 
<9*erj^i»*  o<  our  pevvit  luav  oec:  ue.  i'jr 
vair.  of  fco^.'uait  ci  u^'L'*  to  ci:\  i*  ior.x 
Slid  tLhi  wt  lutT  f* nr  .li'.o  a  ..s!j-'»)«ti*rt)« 
•lauiar  to  ttia:  of  tt**'  C'l.ii*-**'  ?  'Ji^'-^ra 
tttat  p»*dh*r  rw-uit  tu'j'-iC  do*,  tatt  j«at>fe. 
ii  ttivre  f*Jt  Cau^vr  fiat  i»t  max  waul 
»u2*ci«it  uwLvt*  of  aatiotia-  e'tu^i.-i'-ii 
wttea  we  iiavt  |r*»ri.i}  tn;r;j4>*»K.  *i;  tum- 
i^*>-  »ta-  U.  a*jt  tfL'-t^jiTi  a.  Lie  iial^./ii* 
w*ii  wu.cL  w*  nave  .'r.'^TVirv-  ? 

nta.!  r  t'>t  e5  -*;:  o5  ea^t^cMr  aiK.  i>e  ce- 


w^spemer  of  extiBonixnrr 

of  toOCiv    or  Tnmr 

pBit  of  Greecf^  tr*  attux 
eeivBf  sad  ttec 


e*re  of 


exce^  ii? — ^frjtr,   fj^  a.t  w^ra 


majKf  a  itt  .  t,o  t-'iU  w,,;':,  prv:  s'.f:'*-  a 


t„t  e:-. 


t»*tweea  ,fi^  v^cut.i  rL*j«!  tie  ac---;  ua- 


pcwj^rfe  vf  »:,.CL'  ji;a2  if  ci;r*.''e-     W 
BaLt,'*!!*  of  tJ-i«  ei.rzi  iiave  f*i*rra*er^  ow 

iri  je^/.^t>.  art*  or  a»Ti.«  ?  Tr-'T"  ar".  f.'VL 
t*-e  Gfe<fi>*.  a'i'-n^  wli'j"*  ^r>  Siavs 
tl*f^re  «u«  sji  La^e^i^t-ng  etr-rj-^  l'*r 
'^jj^^or.tr  or  iftC-^^oic^cJ?.  aiid  l.«.o  f  t 
<J>t.n'r  V3  at   tr,o^  rrr^iri^  *j^  n«:.*'j- 


btm«-  intt  wtiici  tn*   tttl 

p»at**BL  iiecBOBp  tte^r  wui  ic^ 

tftjittL  IB  power,  w^n 

buarouK.  wm*  t/itL.  Luumu   n. 

i*?reii!  wT!Tfe_  exmtinn:  m 

tut  irrcatefii  fynttaTjfir.    I^lier  tm 

■hl  Cartna^nuBns.  n.  tiei*  h,«ji^'a  it 

•njperiontT.  drelitain  torsr  o  mc.sK 

tuoHt  rirtuef  it  mac  i?vm^  al  okt  cbb- 

teniiKrarieb.     Tut- ImtwT  'HiB'i  liiiic  i> 

lerwanuu  imiciiicrc  tiip  flsmf    Jfuf  ji 

punUiir.scuiffluTeBiicaTcimstsiiic  TTic 

iiave  lucifi.  tiie  i€:aL  amm^  ta* 

ii,  jetteTR.  srienrfc.  HnmL.  anc  fflf 

ani-  ?    T.T-rriaTif  anc  Fiaact-  ttuc^  i^  "at 

fiiEuxati^n:   stmiTitgret.   nr  BQinmoznL 

auc  Hit  anmio?r^  r  h^  «r  air  tr  cd^bb- 

der.  UEv**  pm  tat  Hirtier  iari.titfff  of  ar 

nature  n,  r^mnsitiTL  anc  rrn^st  taoi  2* 

Jmjiul  anL  J^irturT*  wen-  bpwc  «  ps* 
ai-  vrri*T.  infT-  i-n  ti..«^  ■lch  ananaur 
^r  nr  III*-  u.  tar^r  rrinmiTr'ah.  enxi'Tr:*'. 
H  iiiiOiL  t:i:*.  enr.i-w  P'"  ti»f  aamf  «=:  *- 
iL  li*^  Crimes:  wiu.  ^^-'in  B^^ait  i.r 
itava.  Emnyma^.  fimiiiiir'r  i  c-r*^  •* 
rigor  aDL  power  aiu^r^^tiier  difiiinmf^'^*^" 
ec  tc  ii*T  iiuTLiK'T-.  tuc  wuinL  wi-*  tr-.r 
aci:»ii'«ti  TIT-  J:  wnmc  T»nc  t*  diai'  -^  v 
erttmc  im^  iifr^  anL  pE!naqi§  r  wowt  ■* 
i*e  iri.Tir  i:*'  11^  t:  LT-fTT.  tua:  ut  aai.t 
et  er  atiamei  t  i:  rt-  j»ULr«  ir  tUf  «ra*  - 
i:\nAi  rT?L:ji£'*^.  ^  w:..rti  tiif  ktc*  ■* 
li.rf  T^r.ii'-.ii.e  «:'  iuaj:iiia.  eniiiifciiJ*  tt*J 
D:r  :»»:  C.«c^r-Ttracec. 

t:>  <-'..••-.  *T  ;tr:T-^€T  tiie  Tatru 
^•1-jc  fic  tiopf  luatffEracctLnKrr 
w^.  :^  m'wiiisC  a^tt  Fi-r-cf^^s.  A*  **• 
I.*-  t^e  d^^iTt^.TT  ic  t>:  r""'?iu  f :r  c^^^- 
s^i  1:  l^r  L'r.-re  tiif  prt  f»L:  Itj  .tT  ciasiT' 
t-Lie  f'li.i^a'j'c  c?*-«*e«v.     I;   iia*  c-ir^-^^ 
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nil    *L  ije  cctKC  .nfCiiceii,  an£ 


i&eorfu» 


e^eirt*  hare  bties  ^easer  iB 

I  Et-^j  to  want  tL,'  rr^al.  arji  a*  rt  tccM 
K^pm.  iiii.^:»easa:..e  lace^cre  la  tie  ex* 

Cc.-enr*  !  We  cane  Tf^^TviowfWf*"^^ 
Di^^  Ttie  (^3Toe  of  ::  is  i.-»  be'fcca^  in 
iLe  •epanteoes  of  ibe  Sfealo  of  oar  coo- 


*  Tbe  Greeks,  Mf«  Cierro,  tbnozto  it  BeaHrfai  cmc  aa 
r«B»^ac«  Tr  «m^  «iU«Be:   **Hoc  at  ap^   CiBOoa 
Eoaic  tnamfAeMe." 
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;y,  together  with  the  important  st- 
s  of  sovereignty  retained  by  tlieni. 
ison  of  their  large  powera  and  nu- 
B  important  functioQi,  they  are  felt 

leir  reapectire  citizens,  much  more 
ject  of  love  of  country  than  the 
l1  government.  This  will  be  yet 
he  case  hereafter,  when  ihe  migra- 
f  oar  citizens,  which  greatly  weak- 
is  sentiment,  will  be  leas  conaider- 
lan  at  present ;  and  in  the  same 
'  that  their  natiTe  States  are  objects 
cCion  and  pride,  will  be  (he  emuk- 
mong  the  citizens  of  the  ditTerent 
.  Signs  of  this  rivalry  may  already 
n,  and  it  may  be  expected  to  grow 
increase  in  numbers  and  advance 
race  of  improvement.  Emulation 
jrywhere  been  most  strong  in  corn- 
ea most  adi-anccd.  In  one  part  of 
ontrj,  or  with  one  class,  we  may 
to  see  rivalship  io  commerce  and 
actures ;  in  another,  in  the  nttd ; 
Aher,  in  literature.  The  master- 
f  Ohio  will  be  compared  with  that 
lasachnselta  or  Connecticut ;  the 
an  of  New  York  with  that  ef  lUi- 
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nois  or  Michigan ;  the  architecture  or 
sculpture  of  Pennsylvania  with  those  of 

Maryland  ;  the  orators  of  Virginia  with 
those  of  SoQth  Carolina  or  Kenlncky. 
In  this  way  the  amar  patriiz  and  the  laa- 
dum  immensa  cvpidd*  will  lend  new  force 
to  each  other,  and  all  the  human  faculties 
will  have  the  incentives  and  the  exercise 
necessai7  to  their  full  development.  Thus 


consolation  for  the  occasional  di 
among  the  States,  and  we  see  a  fa- 
ther argument  against  their  consolidation. 
It  would  indeed  be  better  if  our  citicena 
could  follow  the  noble  advice  of  Atistides, 
when  he  proposed  to  his  ancient  rival  that 
they  should  contend  who  should  render 
most  service  to  Athens;  but  such  case* 
of  diflinterested  virtue  arc  too  rare  to  be 
relied  on,  and  our  hopes  of  the  well-being 
of  States  roust  rest  on  principles  of  action 
that  are  common,  not  on  those  that  are 
extraordinary.  It  is,  then,  to  State  pride 
and  State  patriotism,  alloyed  as  it  may  be 
with  State  jealousy,  that  we  are  to  look  for 
the  full  development  of  all  our  (acultieB, 
and  the  ultimate  fulfillment  of  some  of  our 
most  splendid  visions  of  national  gloiy. 
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re  nvtif  get  you  a  First  though,  by 
pb  of  art,  that  is —  How  are 
'  for  mathematics  I" 

'tr  read  Eactid  r* 
ther.    Say  eight  years  ago.    Can 
t  up  in  two  days." 
id  Algebra  r 

ben  I  was  a  boy,  but  never  very 
it  in  11." 

yon  can  get  ten  marks  out  of  fire 
d,  it  is  better  than  nothing;.  Bet- 
to  Dunny  (Dunbar)  (irst  and  see 
le  can  do  with  yon.  Don't  try  too 
It  once.  I  cut  the  Algebra  and 
ometry  papers  dead  roy  first  year, 
ne  oat  seventh." 

ly.  Slop  the   levolving  axles  of 


your  feet  a  minute.  Have  yoq  anything 
to  do  after  lea .'  No .'  then  come  up  and 
you'll  lind  a  few  men  at  supper." 

I  want  back  to  Letter  E,  New  Conrt, 
read  60  lines  of  Aristophanes,  and  did  ■ 
few  more  bits  of  illustration,  i<uch  as  not- 
ing down  the  relative  resonrces  of 
Athens  and  Sparta  when  Ihe  I'doponne' 
sian  war  broke  out,  and  the  sources  of 
the  Athenian  revenue,  (we  bad  a  book 
of  Thucydides  ior  one  of  our  subjects.) 
all  which  occupied  me  till  ball  past  nine. 

"  There  will  be  some  quiet  bachelor* 
there,  I  suppose,"  thought  1,"  and  a  Ju- 
nior Fellow  or  two,  some  of  those  I 
have  met  in  combination,"  and  eo  think- 
ing, I  substituted  a  dress  coat  and  boota 
for  the  loose  slippers  and  George-Sand- 
iah  half  frock -coal,  half  dressing  gown, 
wbich  figured  prominently  in  my  ordina- 
ry evening  costume.     It  was  about  eix 
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SL  ubi  -WT*!:!   .  L-^  ;. :.  ■*  -  •*  a: 
lie  -1..-:  a>j  *'ur»-  •!  ir^      li«r2-  <^-:i*^ 

joft  nan  Tna  z.  i  ii<:fi;«,  xrurnns'  .1  ut 
tf  'i*»ai.  i'lt  "Jjv^  itiii*  ii;iae  4:irn.ri  t«* 

■*  Ai.  its-fTii  ■•  ill*  'Zzsrs  «:  iK^xji 

w  *  J  VI  ax*  -  Z'ir.i.* — C'*  e;  ::  • :» — 
•CI,  i^r*  «  i  J  -i-i r  r^ '  - ^SLiz  li*"*  v  . 
*r.a.r  pnr'jt — ^..-r  *■:-  r'ot  ai  ttit  £-*t    1 

^iot  a.v>Tt  p.*  a-.l  «--■;  IT  tie  €,-:-=  :ti-T. 
A!  tVr  t*-*.!  c/  •!>«  ta.-.*  *  'J  c*ir  -JTsr^iT 

ft-y  <.*;  aT*^  *o  f-.-  a.;Ta.*.tire  -  a  >-*«« 
p^i  ♦',v:,".'r  c':a-,  a-vi  ts  Tfrr  [-!ev- 
iKtw  l«»*  c«:j1*;.j  cr.T  feat-r»»  arc 
Jaf  froTi  be.r.r  .apT/red  t>T  a  t>.a:c  wooi 
M»oc.:i;  cap  of  •irpja.t^-n^  t.ie^Tfreaa. 
Take  t.a  as  be  h,  be  u  a  rare  le  u>w — 
w,th  Amefcajs  Ter^u^i.tr  aod  £ai^.:»k 
tborovirbneis.  He  kaovrt  nearir  a  do- 
zen aoc.ent  and  m.'jdeni  lannafres,  ifiore 
or  lead  corrttly,  and  wben  700  brrr^^- 
bfm  oat  Oft  Greek  be  wogUi  astoalsb  a 
room-faj]  of  Yankee  Profesfiora.  Hm 
■Atbematic*  are  deodedlj  fii/i»««,  bat  tbe 
OM  for  thexB  ta  pa«t  Jone  aeo.  Two 
yeara  a^  be  i^ot  up  enoa^b  o(  bi<  low 
•objects  to  ^o  oat  among  tbe  Jooior  Ops 
(are  yon  qoite  «ore  yoa  understand  this, 
reader  mine.')  and  then  tbe  way  was 
MST  to  a  higb  First  class  in  tbe  Tripos ; 
sad,  as  be  is  well  op  in  mefapbysics,  too 
may  count  on  bim  for  a  fdlowsbip, 
pf^rpably  bis  second  trial.  And  after  tbat 
wbiu  will  be  do  /    Heisgay;  apshtaa 


mr  r 

r;i*Ti  ".-r  *.  .it:  in*  t:...  :i3L  Ji»  r.'L  -1I 
«^.  T^-s  ic  n    an-'  » :-:!?=>     5a  ji  aiot- 

'•*-'"    f* "       "      **■       .^»     11"*  •tr        ^ti..n 

I  '^   X<-^   I'"'  i    h      .'ITTT       «!.    ".  .X*  lib  U»r^?"*w 

■"t.'^  ill"    a  »  in_^  -rm.  "  *:  if  "i*- 
:  ^T* — I  --  »*"  .:    tie  i:*:.*in  *iua  c 
?'r^«ijt  ie   T-^.    M  X  1-:.=  noi.  m*-t 
1.'  I  12^  hm:::  t— r?r   tx  ?*!.':■  3.  amt 

TTa.r  liia  ir-^js  i  ti^.  ** 

It    1^  .  ■•sro^  rrns^it 

S    »*i.'"T*;.-    rr    'r  :n*;i,ii»  a.iti 
-r-..   TTTirf*  La.  ?~..ti^r-r  ;c 

i.:tt — a  ILL.  noi.    .Tsi:'ti*:tu     Z^ 

X-TLL-s'.  Lilt    Mi-rw  a    •£  -a  x  i^'ts 

I*  LI  jl_i.  3»i7'.  ^ZiC  c:  isciii y.  aid 
1- *  :  :citrf  v^^ 

i* :  1  *  iT.'TJ  ■»!  -f^.  ~  -  *c*iie  ia.T  in 
w- -  '<  fti :«  I :  M  iiii  rii-  fcrr-n  a 

xie^  '     AjiI    l  <r 

ms^z-'^i^  "uji  lit  ■»  r 

zi   :.  i  Cm.i*c^:i- — 5:r  '^fere   j*  tTcm: 

ea.-:^*5C--^s5  iz  ti*  ra::  a-iii  ^e^r»c■.<rc« 

eririrr:^  titt  ;  i*  tixes  «:ci  .tie?e«  .a 

tie  p>:r  1.^1  j$  Terr  r? -err-^s  t> 

£■-«■*«  !iea  £  s  tTi.*g*-jjg*''s  s^'ser — a,id 
!»  a  «-ars  r:  -ii*  b^  cwm  b-sfcr****  b«t 
10  tte  sere  :::at  .s  r  ?<  90  rare  asl  P^7&:x- 
«£e  a  T.-tie  la  Err  a- J  «s  v  t^  as. 
A: y  ?f  lieae  th  iz?  Toa  Traris  mar  be, 
'I  oir^t  bo:  to  c-r*t  tbe  o^*  :m  d"  his 
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g-K:,  »  fio  br  l-is  t  3»  in  absc!jte 
i.:"..  that  *'Mr.  Tniis  Vul  kaT«  the 
cc..e^  a  Fe^.ow,  arkd  coae  back  a 
at  present  be  is  a  bachelor 
At  and  a  ^  coacb'* .  private  talor>  of 
risin?  repa*atioo,  in  wbxb  last  capacitr 
it  is  tb^t  Cari  Beofon  bas  tbe  most  inti- 
mate conoectjoos  with  bim.  that  yoca^: 
man  bejng  in  a  Tioleot  state  of  cram  for 
tbe  5faj  examination,  and  verj  nervoos 
aboot  the  result 

Tbe  Vice  ij>  Effincbam  LawsoB  who 
pots  yon  in  mind  of  Bob  Sawyer,  *■  a 
dissipated  fiobtnaoa  Crasoe,"  gaaaiaBj 
dispensing  with  gk>Tes  and  wcaiiai;  a 
red  P-coat,  and  an  enormoos  stick.  Bmi 
aadar  that  aopioausiAg  exterior  there  is 
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ch  learninof,  more  common  sense  and 
m  considerable   warmth   of   feeling. 
?ii  in  upon  him  during  the  day,  his 
:o:tmenl  will  be  brusque  and  his  re- 
L-  monosyllabic ;  but  give  him  a  cigar 
i  gome   whiskey-toddy  on  a  winter 
'/  and  after  the  third  tumbler  he  will 
:  -course  most  exquisite"  politics,  lite- 
ire,  or  theology,  till  morning  chapel. 
IS  older  than  Tom  by  a  few  years, 
liiree,  which  will  make  him  twenty- 
,  aril  has  only  one  more  chance  for  a 
iwship,  which,  however,  he  is  pret- 
-\Je  for,  as  he  will  do  very  well  all 
t  j,  his  classics  being  good  enough  to 
•  5  mathematics  in,  and  his  metaphy- 
*  brilliant. 

>n  his  right,  diagonally  opposite  me, 

i  handsome  little  man  with  apredomi- 

ng  aquiline  nose.     Quite  a  youth,  to 

!«c  at,  18  Horace  Spedding,  but  he  is 

-Jerably  older  than  you  would  take 

n  to  be — older  in  every  way — and  a 

y  hard  customer  yon  would  find  him, 

I  at  aU  easy  to  sell  or  come  over.     He 

s  an  Etonian,  and  of  course  is  an 

_-nnt  Latin  versifier,  and  captivatingly 

'  '-.ceni  of  mathematics,  which  does  not 

:fie  least  prevent  him  from  being  an 

■'^f  and  dexterous  logician.     The  most 

i.arkable  thing  about  himishisJi^cjv^ia. 

::^  is  a  peculiarly  Cantab  quality,  in- 

T'^ssible  in  English  save  by  a  peri- 

ra-is ;  you  may  call  it  the  opposite  vice 

[V^jcrisy.    Thus  to  hear  Spedding  talk 

'X  mixed  company  (particularly  if  there 

"  my  freshmen  or  country  clergymen 

iStonish)  yon  would   think   him   a 

ter  of  depravity,  just  fit  for  one  of 

i  ne  Sue's  heroes;  whereas  he  is  in 

jte  life  a  very  quiet  and  temperate 

I  of  high  principles  and  steady  prac- 

•»     The  Rugby  men  can't  abide  him, 

ng  this  lip&jviia  for  natural  wicked- 

-;  he  in  return  laughs  at  them,  and 

-  thera  Arnold  arid  water.    There  is 

.  r-can  blood  in  Horace,  but  you  will 

x>ily  find  a  man  with  a  more  thorough 

>  '^rence  of  democratic  institutions.    N. 

Hia  father  lost  £20,000  by  V.  S. 

<     To-morrow  he  is  going  in  for  a 

idrship,  and  is  sure  to  get  one ;  for, 

rJi  as  the  Dons  dislike    him,  they 

jv<  elect  the  best  man.    No  one  ever 

i  charge  them  with  unfairness.    And 

Vt'llowship  will  follow  in  time.  Then 

uil  probably  invest  his  small  income 

'  lously,  for  he  has  a  ^reat  talent  for 

'  ^tics  and  finance,  and  in  some  four  or 

^  year*  yoa  may  find  him  in  town, 

r\g  home  from  'Change  to  read  Plato. 

:er  a  while,  his  caiiiiection>  which  is  a 


good  one,  will  procure  him  some  attache 
or  legationship,  and  then  woe  to  the 
foreign  diplomat  who  comes  in  his  way, 
for  a  leerier  man  than  Horace  is  not  on 
this  side  sundown. 

That  escaped -convict  looking  man, 
next  Spedding,  is  the  Hon.  G.  Dutton, 
Captain  of  the  First  Trinity.  Though  a 
peer's  son,  he  has  come  up  as  a  pen- 
sioner, not  an  unusual  step  now,  the  ex- 
penses of  a  Fellow  Commoner  being  so 
freat.  He  is  an  Eironiast,  like  Horace, 
ut  with  him  it  takes  a  more  practical 
turn.  There  never  is  a  gay  boating  sup- 
per party  without  George  Dutton.  The 
Barnwell  girls  know  him  well,  and  the 
Dons  look  askew  at  him.  But  the  man 
is  always  walking  through  the  fire  and 
never  getting  burnt.  Immoveably  capa- 
cious of  liquor,  cold  and  passionless  as 
Pitt  or  Paracelsus,  he  is  the  wonder  and 
the  admiration  of  his  weaker  companions. 
To  hear  him  talk  now,  you  would  think 
his  only  object  on  earth  was  the  Boat ; 
working  his  men  up  the  I-^ng  Reach  at 
the  top  of  their  speed  ;  running  round  the 
hall  after  dinner  to  see  that  none  of  them 
take  sizings  (J)astry  is  bad  for  the  wind, 
say  the  knowing  ones);  prowling  about 
in  all  sorts  of  places,  by  night,  and  pull- 
ing th'em  out  of  all  sorts  of  places  to  send 
them  off  to  bed  at  ^  proper  hour.  Yet 
that  rowdy,  reckless  boat-captain  manages 
to  clear  his  seven-hours*  reading  every 
day,  and  no  one  stands  a  chance  for 
Senior  Classic  alongside  of  him,  except 
one  steady,  well-trained  Shrewsbury 
man.  (Marsden  and  Dutton  are  sworn 
friends,  by  the  way,  each  worshipping 
the  other ;  so  much  for  the  evil  effects  of 
emulation,  &c.)  !n  more  thorough  bodily 
and  mental  training  you  cannot  conceive 
a  man  to  be ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  of  it» 
that  he  will  take  a  high  stand  at  the  bar 
— probably  be,  as  was  his  father  before 
him,  a  law-lord,  some  day — if  there  are 
any  lords  at  all  by  that  time — which  there 
will  be,  the  Democratic  Review  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding. 

And  w-ho  is  next  Dutton  ?  Who  but 
the  redoubted  Romano  ?  Is  that  man  an 
Englishman,  or  an  Anglo-Saxon  at  all  ? 
Short,  dark,  and  much  he-whiskered; 
his  name  too — Romano.  Yes,  he  is  very 
foreign,  but  an  Englishman  for  all  that, 
though  he  has  lived  much  on  the  conti- 
nent, where  he  learned  to  speak  three  or 
four  languages,  play  an  instrument  or 
two  passably,  and  not  only  tell  French 
dishes  but  absolutely  cook  them.  Clever 
enough  is  Romano,  but  his  university 
course  has  been  a  shipwreck,  and  he  will 
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W^ill^'^  "^  ^'-^s-^u.-^,'  broken 
aai    - 


^■'  ::< 


«v>« 


fepi'iH  the  ufth^j'uf.'n-^  r»       / 

l""irn  and  .hortT   U^Tlfr't!'""  "^ 

'•«•  l-nle  al,i)„y  and  )e«^','  "'^'""^n 
•WHliM  «,e  n„i  L*^'.  °""  ^'"'"y'nathe- 

•"... »..  .„rje  a'^d  ;vrat  Tbr'h^''^ 

'••nrn  the  flute  f- II  ^il"^  ""'^y  '"^^i 

l'l<emy„.|f.  af„,T  T""an  or  two 
"  qtiint  Scolcli.n.n  •  "*'^*— Marsden ; 
br-llu.,..  i,  a»v  o  h  ? i''^"'  *""  ""'  ""7 


fire  m  aa*.e$-  iH#  th  r4  •  "^  ""' 

vacaniir  on  the  ub;e.  "^  '^^ 

.upenontv  of"  L?ow.L"i '"  .^.f - 

5«**c    DJ8    most    potent    an'.r;*      T- 
sweetened  it  with  her Tocf^  ^*-^* 

fruit   FJn,^  k  ^   ^"   "»««   PWoar.t 

festr/LTdKta^r^vHi-^ 

went  round  th^Table  *'"'"'  "^  ^ P^*"** 
Flora  wir ''''°"'  '^y  ««^''-    "  Fancy 
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"  Benson,  what  does  S>iyaa„  .^■ 
f*axcjvaf  mean  ?*•  .»yf«»««  »"- 

°\  "i^P™*"""-  worth  M?^hiig  " 
"«n  OT  uerr  i-ilzauf  ^  uqoin^  Tom.  a~ 
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tt^in^art  :f  die  aau^ 
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**  p  *',r,"'  a.vaj4  pr^^TuJ*:  *a  foca  ca«a; 
*a  'Ji«  «:eA.v::.r,  t  Ciin^c.  w  on  was 

Aa%t 'a.  .aa.  Be.  n^  wott e  i  p ,  Fow^r  vat 
mx ^^tJico^ . ! 5  pii:  :r. .">  3^  a.  4  paces,  tal ttd 
ais  Im^d't '.«  amcoa:  oi  aor.je3«e,  n-"^ 
kU  face  in  h^^^y  oxt«isc'*o •«*:*«  ot  ;tj 
dtraorlioa/j  appctUa^pts,  aa^  tn«reby 
WacK^d  ;t  aU  over,  to  LEh«  •aexpfesA-.j^ 
^.j^tit  of  tJM  Freshmea ;  otac  a  Pkrfa j*  this,  tlMt  Eagbai  is 
0oof  wiudi  woi  taardlj 


aneaLi:iis  to. iveft  aa  liin  i  i%  him 
Ikfcai  ai<l  ir-^-^n^n^  aiee  la  kia  mi^k 

xiieii  tka  cvmia^s  ea- 
J  bffoaeap 
at  bait  poflC  tve  ve*  except  Lavfoa  aai 
Beasoa,  who  stud  v.:k  Tcans  tli  tkrca, 
taJEia^  tbeoiocj.  FortaaaceiT  ao  one 
ia  Caaibndce  acei  go  tf>  BHriL  af  chuel 
9z!lem  he  choosca.    Woe  sliaJ  at.  ancr 
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A    SUMMER    IN    THE    WILDERNESS.* 


The  title  of  thi«  book  i<i  attract! re,  to  are  becoming  more  and  icoro 

iw,  at  ]enHt,  And  to  many  others,  no  do^bt.  How  manr  there  are  ttmong  tboee  who 

wfio  ^eek  with  aviditj  whaterer  is  well  are  reared  in  the  hp  of  refinemefit.  who 

WTittenof  the  wiM  portions  aodabori^nai  feel  the  de«ire  to  wander  awaj  and  to  five 

tealurea  of  oar  coootry.     Probably,  to  in  the  forests  and  prairies  and  antoocbed 

erery  youth  of  lively  (ancy  in  oar  land,  mountains,  greater  than  the  (fispontioo  to 

that  part  of  oar  history  which  comprises  live  in  the  old  and  itill  hocaes  of  tbdr 

the  storr  of  the  Indian,  of  his  habits  of  yoath. 

life  in  the  wiUemeAs,  and  of  the  moom-        We  do  not  think  that  we  are  tujmg 

fal  fate  which  is  orging  htm  towards  the  untrue  or  vinooary  things,  hot  beliere 

setting  Sim,  is  endowed  with  saperlatire  that  now,  at  this  period  of  the  worid^s  his- 

attraction.    Btill  more :  there  are  many  tory,  the  k^ve  of  country,  the  piide  at  the 

who  will  turo  away  from  the  old  pictures  thought  of  ooe's  natiTe  fauid,  is  stionyer 

of  old  times  on  the  eastern  continent,  to  in  oar  own  than  in  those  where  the  lulls 

gize  upon  the  wild  and  ragged  freshness  and  the  rivers  are  stndded  with  castles 

of  a  rader  sketch  of  this  new  and  ande-  and  old  domains,  which  have  clustering 

faced  world.     They  who  love    natare  aboat  them  the  associations  of  centariea« 

most  keenly  In  this  country,  are  always  If  we  have  any  feeling  as  a  nation,  any 

seeking  those  portions  of  it  where  man  American  feeUng  as  inhabitants  of  this 

has  done  the  least — where  the  mountains  new  continent,  it  cannot  come  from  tboae 

and  plains  are  yet  strong  with  the  pri-  ^ings  in  which  we  are  far  ootdone  faj 

neral  forests — where  the  beasts  and  birds,  every  nation  of  the  OM  World,  in  the  ricli- 

and  the  fishes  "ofa  silver  being,"  are  yet  ness  of  our  history,  in  the  antiquity  of 

in  their  full  freedom  and  greatest  plenty,  families,  or  the  splendor  of  works  of  art. 

May  it  not  be  true  also  that  this  love  of  It  must  be  bom  of  the  thought  o'f  our 

the  wild  and  pure  is  more  general  than  is  vigorous  growth  and  rapid  story,  of  the 

supposed,  ana  that  it  is  not  merely  the  activity  nm  energy  of  our  inhabitants, 

lovo  of  gain,  or  the  impatience  of  law,  but  and,  more  than  all,  of  the  thought  that  we 

the  attraction  of  the  wide  natural  inde-  have  so  short  a  past,  that  all  hi^  not  been 

pendence  of  forest  and  border  life,  which  done,  but  that  all  is  yet  to  be  done,  and 

Impels  our  countrvmen  so  constantly  to  that  we  must  help  to  do  it,  and  that  oar 

leave  the  places  wnere  conventional  forms  future  is  yet  so  boundless  and  full  of  hope, 

htve  become  uppermost,  and  restraints  and  that  the  feara  which  have  croaked 


*  A  Summer  in  the  Wilderness ;  embracing  a  Canoe  Voyage  up  the  Mississippi,  and 
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[o  the  ears  of  the  men  of  the  Old  World 
r  i^e^  never  whis|)er  into  ours,  or  if 
y  do,  are  not  heeded.     And  our  love 
.  'Uiitry,  toes  i3  nurtured  and  beautified 
t*ie  thought  that  our  land,  in  its  phy- 
il  features,  is  newer,  and  fresher,  and 
re  beautiful,  than  the  Old  World— that 
-'  are  features  in  our  scenery  which 
u  nothing  of  their  glory  or  tlieir  inter- 
:  to  man's  hand — and  that  we  have  it 
^  ays  in  our  power  to  leap  into  the  vast 
-i  urn  of  a  life  in  the  wilderness. 
In  all  this  we  are  original,  and  our 
^'try  and  our  character  is  our  own.   In 
u  is  too  lies  the  way  for  excellence  in 
■^  Mire  and  art.   With  our  quick  grow- 
j  L'linds,  and    scantier  education  in 
•ks  we  shall  scarcely  equal  the  stu- 
nt-^ of  the  Old  World  in  the  themes  they 
■'>e  been  busy  about  so  long.     And  we 
ly  not  be  able  to  produce  works  of  art 
11  h  shall  reproduce  the  old  past  with 
. 'Ji  excellence  as  the  artists  of  the  coun- 
^  whose  story  is  but  a  continuation  of 
u  old  pa«?t.     But  in  our  own  history — 
^  "!,  eventful  and  vigorous  as  it  is — in 
ur  nuTi  physical  land,  so  strong  and  fair, 
:y  hrerature  find  occasion  for  new  ex- 
'  J'  nee.    Here  may  poetry  flourish,  and 
M'Ke  aud  adorn  itself  witli  beauties  end- 
'.-s  and  aa  yet  unused.    Here  may  paint- 
i:  achieve  those  triumphs  which  alone 
all  indicate  the  originality  of  our  att- 
--.    W'e  would  not  wish,  indeed,  that 
*Mime  should  come  when  the  old  past 
d  the  old  country  shall  be  regarded  by 
t"  With  an  unmoved  and  incurious  eye — 
r  History  is  eloquent,  and  Antiquity  is 
uiortal ;  and  Art  and  Literary  Creation 
vt'  need  of  all  tliat  is  gone,  beautiful 
•i  2Teat  enough  for  its  memory  to  re- 
•.s.     But  we  may  hope  that  our  love 
'A  enthusiasm  will  never  fail  to  awaken 
:  tae  Ptory  of  our  own  bright  youth,  and 
•*  picluTes  of  our  own  beauty.    We  are 
K DO-  those  who  always  love  to  read  our 
n  authors,  and  who  find  a  charm  in  any 
Iv  American  book. 

1'  ir  away  in  ^le  grand  old  wilderness 

t  lie  the  Upper  Slississippi  and  Lake 

;h  rior  ;  and  here  is  a  young  author  of 

>  title  enthusiasm  who  has  ransacked 

••r  beauties,  and  comes  to  seek  a  re- 

r!>e  in  the  hearts  of  others  to  the  de- 

:hi  with  which  they  have  filled  his  own. 

I '  tells  Tis  bis  story  somewhat  heedless- 

Tbe  youth  and  careless  enthusiasm 

Mhe  author  is  everywhere  peeping  forth, 

^ually  to  our  greater  enjoyment,  though 

It  may  subject  him  to  greater  severity 

ii  the  handa  of  criticism. 


We  have  no  desire  to  criticise  the' 
SPIRIT  of  this  book.  An  ardent  and  ever- 
present  love  of  Nature — a  minute  atten- 
tion to  her  changes  and  imagery — a 
memory  which  is  constantly  storing  up 
little  pictures,  yet  seems  capable  of  hold- 
ing greater  ones — which  gathers  and  de- 
lights in  interesting  relics  and  traditions ; 
all  this  is  so  much  positive  merit,  for 
which  the  author  deserves  praise.  His 
material  is  interesting,  his  mind  active, 
and  his  heart  in  the  subject.  W'e  believe 
that  the  book  is  capable  of  interesting 
one  in  all  that*  it  treats  of.  There  are 
too  many  inelegancics  of  style  and  lan- 
guage, and  some  other  faults  which  we 
lack  space  and  time  to  point  out.  We 
especially  object,  among  minor  things,  to 
the  continual  use  of  the  word  "  perfect," 
tacked  as  an  appellative  to  all  kinds  of 
substantives.  It  is,  so  used,  a  mere  vul- 
garism, and,  with  similar  things,  is  alto- 
gether too  frequent  in  our  writings.  But 
Mr.  Lanman  is  a  young  and  promising 
writer,  and  may  easily  remedy  tiiese,  and 
the  graver  faults  of  his  style. 

The  author  journeys  up  the  Mississippi 
from  St.  liOuis  to  its  very  sources,  no- 
ticing all  the  remarkable  points  of  scenery 
in  the  way,  and  all  the  memorable  parts 
of  the  history  which  is  attached  to  the 
country  through  which  he  passes ;  pre- 
serving, too,  every  Indian  tradition  which 
comes  to  his  knowledge,  and  everything 
remarkable  in  the  condition  and  habits  of 
these  (to  ns  Americans)  most  interesting 
people.  Then  he  visits  all  the  beautiful 
lakes  which  lie  in  that  region;  then 
crosses  over  to  Lake  Superior,  of  which 
be  makes  the  entire  circuit,  in  his  bark 
canoe,  still  having  the  same  object  in 
view. 

Much  of  the  journey  is  performed  in  a 
canoe,  with  Indians,  when  frequently  he 
is  the  only  white  man,  and  the  sole  pa- 
trician of  the  party.  He  makes  some 
geographical  discoveries,  too,  of  water- 
falls, &,c.,  hitherto  unspoken  of.  And 
even  the  utilitarian  may  find  some  Kttle 
information,  if  Mr.  Lanman  writes  care- 
fully and  accurately,  as  he  ought  to  do, 
of  the  fertility  or  sterility  of  the  country, 
or  gives  a  true  picture  of  the  copper  re- 
gion ;  for  all  this  is  no  theme  of  romanc- 
ing. We  have  hunting  and  fishing 
stories,  too,  in  great  number,  whichj  if 
accurate,  will  be  of  great  interest  to 
sportsmen.  Not  that  we  have  any  reason 
to  suppose  that  they  are  not  perfectly 
truthful ;  but  judging  from  our  own  ex- 
perience, the  charm  of  a  hanting  or  fiah* 
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unnsnally  small  in  this  country.  The 
policy  of  diflfusing  instraction  ainong  the 
people  is  of  such  obvious  benefit,  and  is 
80  vital  in  democratic  governments,  that 
it  is  a  popular  measure  in  all  the  States. 
There  is  accordingly  no  country  in 
which  elementary  schools  are  so  general 
as  in  some  of  the  States,  and  in  the 
others,  they  are  steadily  increasing. 
Greater  density  of  numbers,  so  far  from 
checking  the  diffusion  of  this  benefit, 
will  give  new  facilities  to  it,  as  experi- 
ence has  already  shown  us. 

May  we  not  also  count  something  on 
that  extraordinary  respect  for  the  Taws 
which  is  manifested  by  our  citizens,  and 
which  generally  characterizes  democratic 
governments  ?  By  far  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  laws  being  promotive  of  the 
public  interest,  and,  in  fact,  dictated  by 
the  popular  will,  the  people  have  the 
strongest  motives  to  respect,  as  well  as 
obey  them*  and  thus  the  sentiment  be- 
comes by  habit  engrafted  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  people.  Hence  it  is,  that  at 
our  largest  ana  most  tumultuous  assem- 
blies, one  may  see  thousands  yield  the 
same  obedience  to  a  constable  as  in  most 
countries  is  yielded  only  to  the  armed 
bands  of  the  government.  On  all  these 
accounts  the  fears  entertained  by  some 
that  our  political  system  is  not  suited  to 
a  dense  population,  seem  to  be  un- 
founded. 

There  are  some  evils  to  which  we  are 
even  now  exposed,  without  carrying  oor 
speculations  to  a  distant  future.  The 
ffreat  merit  of  a  democratic  government 
IS,  that  the  people  will,  for  their  own 
sakes,  aim  at  sood  laws — laws  which 
are  suited  to  their  circumstances — which 
impose  light  duties,  and  secure  personal 
rigtits;  and  although  they  may,  some- 
times through  ignorance*  mistake  their 
true  interests,  in  most  cases  the  sagacity 
of  self-love  is  too  unerring  for  this.  But 
the  preceding  theory,  it  must  be  recol- 
lected, supposes  onlv  that  the  interests 
cf  the  majority  will  be  promoted  in  good 
faith,  and  with  efiect.  Now,  it  mav 
sometimes  happen  that  the  interesiSy  as  it 
often  does,  that  the  wishes  of  the  two  par- 
ties into  which  all  free  States  are  com- 
monly divided,  will  be  directly  opposite, 
and  on  these  occasions,  there  is  always 
danger  that  the  majority  will  be  unjust 
to  the  minority — we  do  not  mean  by  dis- 
appointing their  wishes,  but  by  departing 
from  those  principles  of  right  which  aU 
recognize  ajod  profess  to  respect — that, 
in  a  word,  the  impulses  of  feeling  will 


prevail  over  a  sense  of  duty.  Thus,  to 
give  examples,  the  majority  of  a  State 
legislature  may  so  unequally  arrange  the 
election  districts  as  to  secure  to  them- 
selves more  than  their  fair  proportion  of 
political  power.  They  may  appropriate 
to  themselves  all  the  public  offices,  and 
put  incapable  men  in  the  place  of  thoee 
of  tried  skill  and  integrity,  on  the  ground 
that  "  to  the  victors  belong  the  spoils," 
and  they  may  so  adjust  the  revenue  laws 
as  to  make  them  bear  more  heavily  on 
the  minority  than  the  majority.  In  these 
ways  may  minorities  be  deprived  of  their 
just  share  of  political  power,  and  robbed 
of  their  property.  These^  flagrant 
wrongs  are  not  peculiar  to  any  party. 
They  arise  in  all  free  governments,  and 
are  incidents  of  human  weakness.  Is 
there  any  remedy  for  the  evil  ?  There 
can  be  none  by  any  device  of  organiza- 
tion, which  might  not  at  times,  as  former- 
ly in  Poland,  paralyze  the  necessary 
action  of  the  government  Would  con- 
stitutional provisions  avail  7  Party  lead- 
ers are  too  ingenious  not  to  find  means 
of  evading  such  provisions,  sufficiently 
plausible  to  satisfy  their  indiscriminating 
followers,  and  are  sometimes  reckless 
enough  to  make  boldness  supply  the 
place  of  ingenuity.  There  then  can  be 
DO  no  rero^y  for  this  injustice,  but  im- 
proving the  moral  sense  of  the  commu- 
nity. All  good  men  must  endeavor  to 
give  new  force  to  that  rule  of  action 
which  is  written  on  the  human  heart, 
and  is  man's  law  to  himself. 

The  very  lively  interest  which  the  peo» 
pie  of  the  tlnitedf  States  take  in  the  elec- 
tion of  their  chief  magistrate  threalens 
also,  as  some  think,  the  future  peace  and 
stability  of  the  Union.  At  every  suc- 
cessive election,  this  interest  is  likely  to 
increase,  both  from  the  increase  of  the 
President's  patronage,  and  the  growing 
power  and  importance  of  the  nation  of 
which  he  is  the  head ;  and  as  the  weight 
and  dignity  of  the  office  augments,  the 
voters  not  only  increase  in  number,  but 
also  somewhat  alter  in  character.  The 
recollection  that  the  contest,  in  this  elec- 
tion, is  one  in  which  millions  are  engage 
ed,  will,  of  itself,  powerfully  operate  on 
the  passions  of  the  people,  and  produces 
fervor  of  feeling  which  may  lead  to  the 
most  serious  civil  commotions.  The  rap- 
id growth  of  our  cities,  and  the  steady  in- 
crease of  the  needy,  ignorant  and  vicious, 
who  are  the  ready  instruments  of  the  am- 
bitious intriguer,  greatly  enhance  the 
mischief.    When  we  see  the  causes  of 
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of  this  inner  lake  are  clear,  but  have  a  Watcb-fire  iu  the  shadowy  cove    at  the 

blackish  appearance,  and  are  very  deep,  mouth  of  the  ravine;  and  at  dawn,  on  the 

It  ii  80  completely  hidden  from  the  sur-  following  morning,  we  boarded   oar  Tc*- 

rounding  world,  that  the  paasipg  breeze  thery  canoes,  and  were  joyfully  •kunmiac 

scarcely   ever  ruffles  its  tranquil  bosom,  over  the  *  deep  waters  of  the  dark  bloc 

and  the  silence  which  reigns  there,  even  sea.'  '* 
^t  noonday,  is  intense,  and  almost  fright- 
ful.   In  aome  olaces  the  walls  which  sur-        ^h    last  ,in  the  book  is  a  very  w^ 

rounded   the  lake  appear    to  have  been  written  and  racy  chapter  upon  Michigan, 

recently  rent  asunder,  and  partly  demolish-  **"'•«'"  ""^  '"-^y      Si^    xMy^xM  a^^x^^m^ 

ed  ;  as  there  were  immensi  piles  of  broken  ^^^  author  8  naUve  State,  m  which  he  »n- 

rocks  lying  at  their  base ;  while  in  other  ducts  Uie  reader  into  the  story   of  ha 

places  the  upper  points  and  edges  are  over-  early  life. 

grown  with  moss,  and  from  their  brows  Altogether,  the  book  will  repay  ape- 
occasionally  depends  a  cluster  of  fantastic  rusal.  Its  style  is  easy  and  flowii  "i. 
vines,  drooping  perpendicularly  to  the  though  too  often  careless  and  inaccormi -. 
tranquil  water,  which  reproduces  the  It  is  a  book,  however,  for  entertainment, 
beautiful  pictures  in  its  translucent  bosom,  and  not  a  work  to  be  studied,  and  it  U 
The  lake,  so  far  as  we  could  ascertain,  is  not,  therefore,  amenable  to  much  clos^ 
destitute  of  fish,  and  the  island  of  animals;  ^ess  of  criticism  ;    though   we    canucl 

but  when  we  ;r««»/»^«^«  K""f  ^  ^^T^ ^n  >»elp  *  remarking,  that  no  book,  however 

nety,  and  m  immense  numbers,  were  fill-  v  iTi.  i    *  x       u     u  u  -^ 

ing  the  air  with  their  wild  screams.     The  ^'t^  9"  «^^^^V»  should  be  written  m 

entire  island   seems  to  be  composed  of  L'^^^^r  than  an  accurate  style.      Bat  Mr. 

rocky  materials,  but  is  everywhere  covered  Lanman  a  improvement  upon  what  he  his 

with  a  stunted  growth  of  vegetation.    I  formerly  written,  is  so  marked,  that  *o 

■pent  one  day  rambling  over  this  singular  are  disposed  to  think  he  will  gradually 

spot,  and  one  night  slumbering   by  our  discern  and  remedy  his  faults. 


HEADLEY'S  WASHINGTON  AND  fflS  GENERALS,  VOLUME  n. 

Ik  looking  over  this  second  volume  of  Three  nations  only  have    ever  wa^e^* 
Mr.  Headley's  work,  we  are  stnick  with  wars  over  so  vast  and  varied  regions  :~ 
the  great  difficulty  h^  has  had  to  contend  the  Romans,  who  were  accustomed    af 
with,  of  giving  unity  to  his  sketches  of  the  same  time  to  invade  and  conquer  wil 
the  struggles  of  the  Revolution.    In  all  and  distant  provinces  in  opposite  quarters 
writings  this  is  a  desirable  quality.  Perus-  of  the  globe;  the  English,  who  have  for 
ing  even  a  series  of  desultory  sketches,  if  two  centuries  been  carrying  on  wars  of 
they  concern  at  all  the  same  subject,  we  the  same  nature ;  and  tlie  ^«nch,  espe- 
wish  to  feel  that  they  are  in  fact  parts  of  cially  when,  under  Napoleon,  their  cam- 
a  whole— calculated,  while  eacn    part  paigns  covered  the  greater  part  of  Europe, 
occupies  a  pkice  by  itself,  to  produce  a  but  of  the  military  movements  of  tbeT^e 
oneness  of  impression.     But  an  almost  nations,  those  conducted  by  Napoleon 
insurmountable  difficulty  in  the  way  of  alone  conld  have  been  narrated  with  any 
such  an  effisct  in  Mr.  Headley's  work  degree  of  the  unity  that  bekmgs  to  histo- 
lay  in  the  nature  of  the  conffict  he  de-  rv ;  thev  were  too  divided  and  desultory, 
scribes,  and  the  extent  of  coiuitrv  over  So  with  the  Revolntioaary  war.     Our 
which  it  was  carried  on.    Ilad  it  ^een  a  country,  extending  from  Canada  to  the 
single  campaign,  or  a  series  ofi  sucoes-  Gulf,  and  hemmecT ii\  between  the  ocean 
•ive  campaigns,   conducted  under  one  and  an  interminable  wildemeas,  present- 
commander,  and  covering  ^  once  the  ed  a  great  number  of  points  of  attack ; 
entire  territory  engaged  in  the  war,  it  and  the  sparsenass  of  population,  paitly 
wonld  be  easy  to  give  the  feeling  of  unity  scattered  among  immense  forests,  render- 
to  the  narration  of  its  different  move-  ed  it  impossible  to  assemble  laree  forces, 
ments.    The  several  descriptions  would  or  usually  to  employ  those  gatiicred,  ex- 
partake  of   the  natnre   of   continuous  cept  in  defending  these  separate  points, 
narrative.      But  this  the  character   of  Thus,  though  the  controUing  genius  of 
the  country  and  its  population  forbadt.  Washington  —  comprehensive  and  far- 
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M  be  did,  (he  length  and  breadth  of  Ea-  the  British  fifteen  hundred.     At  Brandy 

rope.    He  took  the  power  the  revolution  -wine  we  lost,  probably  over  a  thousand — 

rolled  info  his  hands,  and  used  it.  Moreau,  at  Germantown  a  thousand,  the  British 

an  old  veteran,  and  of  good  extraction,  be-  nearly  the  same.    In  each  of  the  two  bat* 

trayed  him  ;  and  Grouchy,  born  a  count,  ties  of  Guilford  and  Eutaw,  Greene  lost 

ruined  him  at  Waterloo.    So  Gates,  proud  six  hundred.      In  the  latter  engagement, 

of  his  military  experience,  sought  to  sup-  his  loss  equalled  a  quarter  of  his  entire 

plant  Washington  ;  while  Lee,  actuated  by  army.     In  the  storming  of  Savannah  over 

a  similar  desire,  and  filled  with  the  same  a  thousand  fell  in  a  single  hour.    Such 

pride,  almost  lost  us  the  battle  of  Mon-  mortality  in  our  battles  with  the  Mexicans 

■  mouth,  and  finally  sunk    into    djsgrace.  would  stun  the  nation." 

Such  men  as  Wayne,  and  Stark,  and  Put- 
nam, and  Greene,  and  Sullivan,  and  Schuy-        p^^,^  ^1,^  narrative  of  Gen.  Sullivan's 

ler,  and  Marion,  and  Sumpter,  and  others,  ^ir^^o     ^^^  ^r  ♦!,« ♦  :«»^««  ♦:««  :^ 

who  were  born  on  our  soil,  partook  of  our  fff«>rt8-one  of  the  most  interesting  in 

character,  and   understood    our  feelings.  ^^®  volumo-.we  cannot  help  extracting 

were  the  men  who  stood  firm  in  the  hour  ^^^.  beautiful  j^sages,  among  the  best 

oftrial,  and  led  our  armies  to  victory."  specimens  of  Mr.  Headley's    felicitous 

grower  of  description.  The  Indians  of  the 

In  the  brief  account  of  as  bold  a.  man  ^''^^  Nations  had  committed  terrible  rava- 

as  ever  fired  a  rifle  in  the  forest,— Briga-  &««  ^n  «»^^  ^^"^'^^'^  and  Sullivan  waa 

dier-general  Morgan,— a  curious   para-  sent  to  bum  their  villages  in  the  wdder- 

graph  speaks  of  the  appearance  of  his  '^ff*  ^^""  ^?  Susquehannah  to  the  Lake 

riflemen,  and  the  "  way  they  shot."  ^^  ^^^  Iroquois.   The  army  made  ite  toil- 

some  way,  first  through  the  vast  extent 

••  His  riflemen  were  the  terror  of  the  "^^^"^  [">"»  ^^  Dekware  to  the  Sus- 

British,  and  no  wonder,  for  before  their  on-  q«eliannali. 
erring  rifles,  oflScers  fell  with    frightful 

rapidity.  Their  uniform  was  *  an  elegant  '*At  length  the  whole  force  assembled  at 
loofe  dress,  reaching  to  the  middle  of  the  Wyoming,  and  on  the  31st  of  July  took 
thigh,  ornamented  with  fringes  in  various  their  final  departure.  So  imposing  a  spec- 
parts,  and  meeting  tlie  pantaloons  of  the  tacle  those  solitudes  never  before  wit- 
same  material  and  color,  fringed  and  orna-  nessed.  An  army  of  three  thousand  men 
nented  in  a  corresponding  style.  Theoffi-  slowly  wound  along  the  picturesque  banks 
cers  wore  the  nsual  crimson  sash  over  this,  of  the  Susquehannah — now  their  varie- 
and  around  the  waist :  the  straps,  belt,&.c.,  gated  uniforms  sprinkling  the  open  fields 
were  black.'  This  dress  gave  the  riflemen  with  gay  colors,  and  anon  their  glittering 
a  picturesque  appearance  as  they  moved  t>ayonets  fringing  the  dark  forest  with 
through  the  forest.  The  precision  of  their  light,  while  by  their  side  floated  a  hundred 
fire  was  astonishing.  Morgan  had  a  curi-  and  fifty  boats,  laden  with  cannon  and 
ous  way  of  collecting  them,  when  diapers-  stores — slowly  stemming  the  sluggish 
•d,  as  was  frequently  the  case,  where  each  stream.  OflScers  dashing  along  in  their 
f               *                             was  accustomed  to  fight  so  much  on  his  uniforms,  and  small  bodies  of  horse  l>e- 

own  responsibility.     He  always  carried  a  t ween  the  columns,  completed  the  scene — 

turkey-call,  a  small  instrument  used  by  while  exciting  strains  of  martial  music 

hunters   to  decoy   the  wild  turkey — and  rose  and  fell  in  prolonged  cadences  on  the 

when  his  men  heard  its  shrill  whistle,  they  summer  air,  and  swept,  dying  away,  into 

*  •     •  immediately  began  to  gather.  the  deep  solitudes.    The  gay  song  of  the 

**  Our  troops  have  always  been  distin-  oarsman,  as  he  bent  to  his  toil,  minsled  in 

guished  as  marksmen— owing,  no  doubt,  with  the  hoarse  words  of  command;  and 

to  their  being  accustomed  to  the  use  of  like  some  wizard  creation  of  the  .American 

firearms  from  boyhood.      A  large  proper-  wilderness,  the    mighty   pageant    passed 

tion  of  European  troops  never  handle  a  slowly  along.    The  nawk  flew  screaming 

musket  till  they  do  it  on  drill ;  while  most  from  his  eyrie  at  the  sight,  and  the  Indian 

of  our  people  can  pick  off  a  squirrel  from  gaz^d   with   wonder  and  aflVight,   as  he 

•  a  tree- top  before  they  are  old  enough  to  watched  it  from  the  mountain-top,  winding 

.    '  become  solUierj.      The  consequence  is,  miles  and  miles  through  the  sweet  valley, 

that  our  fire  it  ranch  more  deadly — one  out  or  caught  from  afar  the  deafening  roll  of 

*  fifty  shots  taking  effect ;  while  but  one  out  the  drums,  and  shrill  blast  of  the  bu^le. 

of  every  hundred  is  calculated  to  hit  in  At  night  the  boats  were  moored  to  the 
European  battles.  shore,  and  ihe  army  encamped  k>esid« 
**  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  notwithstand-  them — the  innumerable  watch- fires  stretch- 
ing the  sparse  ness  of  our  popuht  ion  at  the  ing  for  miles  along  the  river.  As  ths 
time  of  the  Revolution,  our  battles  then  Aiorning  pun  rose  over  the  green  forest, 
/      *.      ..                              were  the  bloodiest  we  have  ever  fought  the  drums  beat  the  reveille  throughout  the 

At  Bunker  Hill  we  lost  five  hundred  to  camp,  and  again  the  pageant  of  the  day 
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■cene  of  deioUlioD  took  the  place  oT  that  Bev.   Mr.   Shim,  MMmbled  hit  Buck  a 

•una  of  twaulj,  and  tha  arm;  eocampcd  the  beach,  to  pray  the  Lord   to  delivi 

at  night  ID  a  deaerl."  them  rrom  their  enemic*.      Ha  waa  aa  oc 

_^               .                         ,  centric  niaa, — OBeuflbe  qnainteat  of  tb 

There  we  id  Ihe  two  Tolainm  many  ^u^n,  „id   3^0,51,    di^i,^,  „    ,h,t   hi 

ftneclinr  or  amuiiiijg  aoecdotee.     Of  tlie  prajen.eTen   in  thoaa  daja,  were  ofle 

former  kind  ieooe  ia  theaketcb  of  Stark  quoted  for  their  oddit;,  ud  erea  rough 

mai  tha  battle  of  BeDningtan.  nsM. 

■"  Whether  tha  foUowiow  pnjer  ia  lita 

"OiMoldfarmerbadfireaotitin  thebat-  ralljr  true  or  not,  it  ii  difficult  to  tell,  bu 

tio,  and  whcQ  it  w*i  o(er  ■  friend  cuae  to  there  ii  little  doubt  that  tbe  ioTocation  c 

him  and  aaid,  aorrawruUj,    ■  I  hare  lad  the  etcited  eccentric  old  man  waa  niffi 

nawB  for  yau.'    *Wh>t  iiit  P'  replied  the  cienlly  odd.      It  ia  i-id  that,  baTinggalh 

father  ;  *  have  mj  aona  run  away  from  tha  ered  hia  coagreffition  on  tbe  beach  in  ful 

fights       'No,'  replied  the  friend,  'but  iighl  oCthe  veaael,  which,  under  a  preaa  « 

—    --  »--'•       'firing  him  to   roe.'  aaid  cmnvaa,   tru   taaking    a     long    f "   ""    """" 


D,  without  changing  bii  coun-     bronght  her  cloae  la  Ibc  town,  he  kncl 

The  youthful,  athletic  form  of    down   on   the  aand,  and    thoa  began :— 

hia  boji  waa  laid  before  him.    Not  a  lear     *  Now,   dear   Lord,  dinna  yt  think   it  1 


dimmed  the  pirent'i  eye,  ai  he  wiped  the  ahame  for  ye  to  aend  thla  *ile  pin 

blood  from  the  ghaally   wnunda,  and   tbe  our  folk  o'  Kirkaldy ;  for  ye  lien   they'ri 

duat  from  hia  pijlid  face.       ■  It  waa  Iba  puir   enow   already,  and   bae  naething  I- 

happieat  day  at    hii  life,'    be    aaid,    '  to  apare.     The  way  lbs  wind  blairi  he'll  b< 

know  that  hia  five  aona  had  fought  nobly  here  in  ajidy.and  wha  bona  what  b«  ma; 

for  freedom,  eien  thoogh  one  had  fallen  do .'      He'a  nae    too  gofid  for    onytbing 

on  the  altar  of  hia  country,'     A  country  Miekle'i  the  miacbief  he  haa  done  already 

filled  with  auch  father*  and  aooa  tbe  world  He'll  burn   their   houMt,  tak  their  ver; 

oonld  not  conquer."  claea,  and  llrl  them  to  the  aark.    ADd  waa 
me )    wha  keni   but    the    bluidy    rillaii 

A  knghaUe  Kneedote  la  told   in  tbe  might  tak  their  Uvea  !     The  puir  weemei 

■ketch  of    Paul  Jane*.        The     daring  ■re  maiat  frighteoed  out  o'  their  wiia,  am 

rover  waa  hovering  on  the  coast  of  Scot-  '►>?  •»'""  akirling   after  them.     1  canni 

land,  and ;n»t  then  threaleniDgKirkaldy  «"nkof  it!    1  "fina  think  of  it!     I  h» 

*<  J-  bnn  long  a  faithfal  aerrint  to  ye.  Lord 

"  The  iohabitanti,  aa  they  aaw  her  bear-  but  gin  ye  dinna  turn  the  wind  attoot,  am 

ing  ateadily  up  lowarda  the  place,  were  Uaw  the  acoundrel   out  of  our  gale,  I'l 

filled  with   terror,  and    ran    hither  and  oaa  atir  a  foot ;  but  will  juat  ait  here  til 

tUtber  io  aflright ;  but  tbe  good  miniaier,  the  tide  coom.    Saa  tak  ye'r  will  o't.'  " 


THE    EtTKOPEAN  GRAIN    MARKET, 

Tot  subject  of  abtpmenis  of  grain  to  treme  nncertaintj  of  tbat  foreign   tnar 

Europe  having  become  a  prominent  one,  ket. 

and  apeculationa  onto  the  future  heiag  rife,         We,  aa   ia   well    knowu,  are  ainooj 

it  may  be  intereating  to  our  mercbanta  those  who  beliere  that  the  great  depend 

Kod  farmers  to  have  well-aulhcnticated  ence  of  our    agricnitu rials  is  the  bomi 

■ecounta  of  the  English  crops  and  their  market,  »DSta>ned  by  consnmera   engng 

prices,  for  some  time  back,  in  order  to  ed    in    the  oaefal  arts.      We    do   not 

lomi  some  idea  of  what  tbe  futore  baa  of  couree,  deny  that  much  advantagi 

in  store  for  us.  may  occasionally  result  from  very  ha( 

Of  course  it  will  be  nndersiood  by  our  seaaons,  when  the  ctopa  abroad,  aa  a 

reader^  that  Ibe  prices  which  we  shall  present,  fall    vastly    short  ol   the   con, 

stale,  before  the  reduction  in  tbe  duties  sumption  ;  but  it  will  be  Men  tbat  theai 

took  place,  can  have  no  other  bearing  aeasons  have  been  the  exception,  and  noi 

upon  any  future  shipmeiita    of  grain  or  the  rule, 
bread  at u Oil  to  England,  than,  inasmuch         Tbe  great  demand,  for  some  little  tl 


I  from  a  partial  failnre  t4 
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81.3  in  August,  and  80.8  in  Decem- 
ber. 

In  1819:  The  average  price  was,  in 
Jannary,  70.3,  in  June,  68.10,  in  Decern- 
ber,  66.3. 

In  1820 :  It  had  risen  in  August  to 

72.5  ;  bat  in  December  it  fell  to  54  6. 

In  1822:  Early  in  the  season  the  price 
of  Wheat  was  about  50;  but  in  Decern- 
ber  the  average  price  was  38.11. 

In  January,  1823,  the  average  price 
was  40.4 ;  and  rose  in  June  to  62.5 ;  and 
fell  again  in  October  to  46.6 ;  in  Decem- 
ber it  rose  again  to  50.8. 

In  March,  1824,  it  was  65.6,  but  it  de- 
clined to  55.4  in  December. 

In  May,  1825,  it  was  68.9;  in  Sep- 
tember, 66.7  ;  in  December,  63. 

In  January,  1826,  it  was  60.3;  and  fell 
in  March  to  55  7 ;  and  closed  in  Decem- 
ber at  55  8. 

In  1827 :  It  was  in  January,  53.6 ;  in 
July,  59  6;  in  August,  57.11;  in  Sep- 
tember, 55 ;  in  December,  50.2. 

In  1828:  It  was  in  May,  55.3;  in 
June,  54  9  ;  in  July,  54  ;  in  November, 
73  ;  in  December,  71.8. 

In  1829  :  Much  of  the  crop  being  of 
bad  quality,  sold  for  50;  best  quaUity 
brought  an  average  of  72.6. 

In  1830 :  In  January  it  was  54.4 ;  in 
April,  63.11 ;  in  August,  70.5 ;  in  Octo- 
ber, 60.10;   in  December.  64.11. 

In  1831  :  In  February  Wheat  sold  for 
71.10;  in  August  it  was  61.11 ;  in  De- 
cember, 58  3. 

In  1832 :  It  was  61.5  in  July ;  in  De- 
cember, 52.6. 

In  1833 :  It  was  51.1  in  January ;  and 

51.6  in  June ;  in  August,  53.5 ;  in  Decem- 
ber, 47.10. 

In  1834 :  It  continued  to  fall  from  45 
in  the  early  months  throughout  the  year, 
till,  in  December,  it  sold  for  39.6. 

in  1835:   Wheat  sold  in  Apnl  for 


37.10 ;  in  July,  41 ;  but  it  fell  again  in 
December  to  35.4 ;  bein^  but  little  more 
than  one- fourth  of  what  it  brought  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century. 

In  1836:  In  Jannary  the  price  was 
36;  in  June,  48.11;  in  October,  46.4; 
in  December,  57  9 — an  advance  of  se- 
venty per  cent,  upon  the  price  of  Decem- 
ber, 1835. 

in  1837,  it  fell  again,  till  in  May  it 
was  52.10;  in  June,  54.9;  in  August, 
57.5;  in  Sept.,  54.11;  in  December,  51.3. 

In  1838:  In  Januarv,  53.5;  in  Fe- 
bruary, 55.5 ;  in  March,  56.6 ;  in  Au- 
fust,  73.8 ;  in  September  it  fell  to  64.9  ; 
ut  it  rose  again  till,  towards  the  last  of 
December,  it  was  78.4. 

In  1839  :  In  January  it  reached  81.6 ; 
in  April  it  fell  to  70.1 ;  in  July  and  Au- 
gust it  was  71.8 ;  in  December,  66.11. 

We  have  Tooke's  prices  no  later  than 
this  year,  and  therefore .  have  only  the 
price,  on  the  1st  of  November,  to  1843,  as 
given  in  Parliament  by  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell, as  follows :  In  1840,  November  1st, 
63;  in  1841,  November  1st,  63.2;  in 
1842,  November  1st,  50. 

In  1843 :  The  price  in  February  was 
51 ;  in  June,  49 ;  in  August,  62 ;  in  De- 
cember, 51.8. 

InJune,1844,itwa8  55.8;  in  Aug., 40.1. 

In  1845  :  In  June«  47.10 ;  in  August, 
57 ;  in  December,  58.6. 

In  January,  1846,  it  was  56.3 ;  in 
March,  54.10;  in  August,  47.5  ;  in  Oc- 
tober, 59.10;  in  November,  62.3;  in 
December,  60.3. 

In  1847,  up  to  the  present  time:  Jan- 
uary 2d,  64.4  ;  January  20th,  73.3:  Fe- 
bruary 6th,  73. 10;  February  13th,  71.10; 
February  27th,  74.6 ;  March  20th,  75.10 ; 
March  27th,  77;  April  lOtb,  74. 

From  these  data  we  make  the  follow- 
ing table,  adding  the  prices  at  the  same 
time  in  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


Prices  of  Wheat  in  England  and  America  during  thefoUomng  years: 


In  1816  Minimum  55.6 


Sterling  per  Quarter. 


Average  ant  uil  prices  at  Baltimore 
per  bushel  in  depart  and  cents. 


•( 


•• 


•« 


<« 


«• 


«• 


1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 
1822 
1828 
1824 
1825 
1826 


•( 


«< 


<« 


«« 


«« 
<< 
•« 
«< 
•( 
<« 


78.8 

80.8 

66.3 

54.6 

49 

38.11 

40.4 

55.4 

63 

55.8 


Maximum  103.7 

«t 

112.8 

«• 

89.8 

« 

79.8 

<« 

72.5 

(« 

62.3 

« 

50 

<• 

62.5 

<« 

65.6 

a 

68.9 

•« 

An  ji 

$2 
2 
2 
1 


1 
1 
1 
1 


00 
40 
00 
30 
92 
93 
33 
37 
11 
00 
92 


1828  Sli( 

].  BcaU 

1  54      of  duties  c 

»tak 

>Ust 

led 

71.8 

1   10 

1829  Inf. 

,  qua). 

50      good  quality 

72.6 

1  28 

1830  Miniroum  54.4 

Maximum 

705 

96 

1831 

u 

51.3 

«« 

71.10 

1   12 

1832 

52.6 

« 

61.5 

1   12 

1833 

47.10 

«( 

53.5 

1  12 

1834 

39.6 

«< 

45 

1  02 

1835 

37.10 

« 

41 

1  21 

1836 

36 

« 

57.9 

1  60 

1837 

51.3 

«« 

67.5 

1  78 

1838 

53.5 

«< 

78.4 

1  60 

1839 

66.11 

•« 

816 

1  37 

1840  Minimum  not  ascertained, 

Nov. 

let 

63 

1  00 

1841 

« 

<( 

«< 

63.2 

1  14 

1842 

«« 

«< 

(« 

50 

1  05 

1843  Minimum  49 

Maximum 

62 

92 

1844 

•« 

40.1 

« 

55.8 

91 

1845 

<« 

47.10 

«( 

58.6 

1  00 

1846 

« 

47.5 

« 

60.3 

1   10 
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Average  annual  prices  at  BiltimoKa 

Sterling  per  Quarter.  per  buihel  in  dollari  and  centi. 

**    1827  Minimum  50.2                    Maximum  59.6  1  00 
•t 

«« 

c< 
«« 
<« 
«« 
•< 
<« 
«( 

44 
4* 
4( 
44 
«4 
44 
C4 
«4 
C» 
44 

We  would  particularly  call  the  atten-  States  to  Great  Britain»  have  received  re* 

tion  of  those  concerned  to  the  extreme  munerating    prices,   however    flattering 

fluctuations  in  the  English  grain  market,  were  the  prospects  in  advance, 

shown  by  this  Table,  rendering,  in  com-  Moreover,  it  may  be  farther  remarked 

mon  years,  shipments  from  this  country  in  relation  to  the  future,  that  the  recent 

a  perfect  lottery.  scarcity  and  consequent  high  prices,  will 

It  is  probable,  that  since  the  removal  cause  a  greatly  increased  growth  on  the 

of  the  duties,  and  the  consequent  average  Continent,  which,  far  from  augmenting 

fall  in  prices,  these  fluctuations  may  not  the  chances  of  profit  on  shipments  from 

be  so  g^eat  as  formerly ;  still  it  is  a  no-  this  country,  will  have  a  tendency  to 

torioos  fact,  as  is  fully  shown  by  the  diminish  them. 

Mark  Lane  newspaper,  that  the  prices  Let  us  not,  however,  be  supposed  not 
fluctuate  from  week  to  week  as  the  properly  to  appreciate  any  market  which 
weather  is  fine  or  discouraging,  or  the  Great  Britain  may  hereafter  afford  us 
foreign  imports  greater  or  less;  and  that  for  our  bread-stufls  and  provisions;  for 
no  satisfactory  calculation  can  be  made  whatever  they  may  sell  for,  is  a  clear 
here  of  what  prices  may  govern,  when  national  gain  to  us,  and  therefore  highly 
our  shipments  may  arrive.  The  grain  valuable;  in  addition  to  which,  it  gives 
trade  of  England  is  in  the  hands  of  the  valuable  freights  to  our  shipping, 
most  astute  speculators,  who  have  agents  This  whole  article,  and  these  particular 
in  every  part  of  the  United  Kingdoms,  and  opinions,  are  put  forth  solely  with  a  view 
scattered  all  over  the  continent  of  Europe ;  to  keep  the  past  before  us,  that  we  may 
and  the  proximity  of  the  great  exporting  not  suffer  the  present  very  uncommon 
ports  of  the  northern  part  of  Europe,  state  of  our  foreign  grain  trade,  arising 
which,  as  we  have  shown,  furnish  at  solely  from  the  causes  already  named,  to 
least  three-fourths  of  all  the  grain  that  is  induce  us  to  anticipate  for  the  future 
imported  into  England,  gives  these  spec-  sources  of  national  wealth,  which  cannot 
viators  the  opportunity,  on  any  rise,  to  be  realized  ;  and  this  more  particularly, 
pour  in  their  shipments  from  thence,  as  those  now  hi^h  in  office  falsely  repre* 
so  that  before  any  shipments  made  from  sent  the  prosperity,  which  proceeds  from 
Aroerica  can  arrive,  the  market  gives  no  other  cause  than  the  famine  in  Europe, 
way  to  the  increased  supplies.  The  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the  reduction  of 
wnier  has  had,  for  a  long  period,  an  inti-  our  import  dutie6,under  the  Tariff  of  1846, 
mate  knowledge  of  the  English  com  when  every  tyro  in  commerce  knows 
narket,  and  feels  no  hesitation  in  record-  that,  but  for  this  rise  abroad  in  bread- 
ing the  opinion  that  few  seasons  have  stuffs  and  provisions,  the  injudicious  mea* 
oocarred  since  1816,  in  which  shippers  suresof  the  present  administration  would 
of  grain  or  breid-sta&  from  the  United  have  brought  wide-extended  ruia  to  our 
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finances,  and  to  the  general  interests  of 
the  whole  Union.  If  the  present  high 
prices  in  England,  which  cause  our  im- 
mense shipments,  could  be  for  a  moment 
in  any  way  connected  with  the  free  trade 
so  much  lauded  by  Great  Britain,  they 
would  prove  but  a  bad  commentary  upon 
the  arguments  put  forth  by  **  the  Corn 
Law  League,**  the  main  burthen  of  which 
was,  that  the  repeal  of  the  duties  was  to 
give  cheap  bread,  and  produce  halcyon 
days  to  the  working-men  of  the  whole 
realm. 

The  two  great  causes  which  thus  in- 
fluence the  fluctuations  of  the  English 
grain  market,  are  the  uncertainty  of  the 
climate  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  heavy 
or  light  importations  from  Continental 
Europe — the  quantity  sent  from  this 
country  being  so  trifling  as  to  have  but 
little  influence. 


Having  stated  the  prices  which  gov- 
erned from  1816  to  1847,  we  now*  pro- 
ceed to  show  the  quantity  produced  in 
England  and  Ireland,  and  what  propor- 
tion of  the  consumption  is  imported. 

The  quantity  of  wheat  produced  in 
the  whole  island  of  Great  Britain  is  esti- 
mated by  Mr.  M*Culloch  and  other 
writers  at  about  thirteen  millions  of 
quarters,  equal  to  104  millions  of  bush- 
els. The  produce  of  Ireland  is  stated  to 
be  about  one  million  of  quarters,  or  eight 
millions  of  bushels,  of  which  one-half 
was  annually  sent  to  Great  Britain,  pre- 
vious to  the  year  1838 — since  that  year 
the  quantity  shipped  thither  from  Ireland 
has  diminished. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  from 
parliamentary  documents,  showine  the 
amount  of  wheat  imported  into  Great 
Britain  from  1760  to  1840 : 


Years. 


Annual  av.  import'n . 


1761  to  1770 
1771  to  1780 
1781  to  1790 
1791  to  1800 


94.089  quarters 
111,372 
143,292 
470,342 


«( 


«« 


«« 


Years, 


1801  to  1810 
1811  to  1820 
1821  to  1830 
1831  to  1840 


Annaal  av.  import'n 


555,959  quarters 
429,076        ** 
534,762 
908,118 


So  much  for  the  average  importations,  from  whence  imported,  for  the  lattei" 
We  now  annex  a  table  snowing  the  im-  period  of  ten  years,  from  1831  to  1840 
portations  in  each  year,  and  the  places    mclusive. 

Comparative  Statement  of  the  Quantities  q/"  Wheat  Imported  into  the  United  King- 
dom, during  the  years  1831  to  1840. 


Whence  imp'd 

1831. 

1833. 

1833. 

1834. 

1835. 

1836. 

1837.   j     183a 

1839. 

1840. 

PrsMS 

398.605 

119,390 

87.903 

90.83^ 

3,336 

100,900 

3154311  550,836 

740,303 

800,U1 

Germuiy 

219.T73 

43,046 

49,431 

42,770 

11,577 

51,502 

87,665*  313,443 

409,739 

364.598 

Holland 

30,349 

376 

8       3,9B4 

10,741      82.010 

116,480 

59.610 

Italy 

353,090 

3,304 

6 

1 

1              4 

4,483'     30.964 

335.613 

149.3S 

Bnwi 

464,904 

91,390 

18.656 

1,036 

11.344:     41.339 

371.6B3 

966.308 

Denmnrk 

55.960 

33,548 

7,958 

11,732 

9,758!     10,256 

18,240    Ul,499 

196,730 

150,351 

Brit.  N.  Amer. 

190.796 

89.516 

79,416 

44,907 

14,326 

37 

8.193 

U.S.ofAiiierion 

^.736 

6,286 

4« 

.» 

555 

3.786 

73.755 

Otktr  oonntriei 

380,447 

6,107 

4«535 

3.855 

3,722 

1,604 

8,377(   103,585 

460,31« 

137,843 

1.836,590 

391.417 

348.171 

133.091 

42.6281   168.64^ 

455.8711,231.460 

3.634.596 

,1.993.405 

The  quantities    imported  into    Great    this  article,  when  summed  up,  present  the 
Britain  in  1841,  M2,  and  '43,  as  we  have    following  results  : — 
already  given  them  in  the  lirst  table  of 

In  1841  in  quarters  2,814,138  or  bushels  22,518,704 
In  1842  in  quarters  4,739,645  or  bushels  29,717,160 
In  1843  in  quarters  1^380,825  or  bushels  11,046,600 

Of  these  importations  the  United  States  furnished  as  follows: 

In  1841  in  quarters  138,480  or  bushels  1,107,840 
In  1842  in  quarters  149,484  or  bushels  1,195372 
In  1843  in  quarters    93,700  or  bushels     749,600 

Not  four  per  cent  of  the  quantity  im-  aging  for  the  three  yean  about  Are  and 

ported  in  1841 — about  four  per  cent  of  one- third  per  cent 
the  quantity  in  1842 — about  seven  per        We  have  not  the  data  before  «•  to 

of  the  quantity  imported  in  1843— aver*  show  the  present  falling  off  of  the  im* 
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portetions  into  Encland  from  France, 
Ro8»ia,  Pmssia,  and  Germany ;  but  vre 
baTe  no  doubt  when  these  can  be  ob- 
tained, the  whole  secret  of  the  great  de- 
mand at  present  sustained  for  our  bread- 
sto&  will  be  made  fully  manifest,  and 
will  clearly  prove  that  we  are  indebted 
for  it,  to  the  short  crops  of  the  last  year 
throughout  Europe;  and  that  therefore 
we  have  made  a  liberal  allowance  in  fix* 
ini^  the  average  quantity  which  Great 
Bntain  will  require,  at  two  millions  of 
quarters  or  sixteen  millions  of  bushels; 
and  that  the  United  States  will  not  in  fu- 
ture supply  of  that  quantity  much  more 
than  one  million  of  bushels,  while  the 
remaining  fifteen  millions  will  be  supplied 
by  the  continental  nations  of  Europe. 
But  soppoae  we  should  even  supply 
double  that  amount,  what  a  trifling  pro- 
portion is  that  of  our  crop,  which  was 
estimated  by  the  report  of  the  commis- 
sioner of  patents  to  be  in  1845, 106,548,* 
000  bushels,  as  per  following  table : 

New  York,  16,200.000 

New  Jersey.  1 ,050.000 

Pennsylvania,  12,520.000 

Delaware,  440,000 

Maryland.  4,384.000 

District  of  Columbia,  15,000 

Virginia,  11,885,000 

N.  Carolina,  1.969.000 

Kentucky.  4,769.000 

Tennessee,  8,340,000 

Ohio,  13,572.000 

Afichigan,  7,061.000 

Illinois,  4.563.000 

Indiana,  7,044.000 

MiiMOuri,  1.525,000 

Wisconsin,  971 .000 

Iowa,  793,000 
New  England  States,  2,363,000 
Sutes  south  of  35"^  north 

latitude,  7,84,000 


Bushels,  106,548,000 

Thus,  if  our  estimate  be  correct,  our 
exports  to  Great  Britain  will  not  exceed 
one  per  cent.,  and  if  that  be  doubled  only 
two  per  cent  of  our  crop,  estimating  it 
upon  the  crop  of  1845;  whereas  the 
quantity  of  Wheat  grown  in  the  United 
States  will  doubtless  greatly  increase 
from  year  to  year. 

It  is  the  party  slang  of  the  day,  to  at- 
tribute the  recent  large  exnortations  of 
grain  and  provisions  to  what  i»  coiled 
Free  Trade,  but  which  in  truth  is  no- 
thing more  than  the  necessity  to  which 
Gfaat  Bntain  is  radnoed  of  favoring  her 


manufacturers  by  removing  the  import 
duties  on  the  raw  material  and  on  bread- 
stufis  and  provii<ions,  when  surely  none 
but  the  most  ignorant  can  for  a  moment 
doubt  that  had  the  tariffof  1842  remained  in 
full  force,  we  should  have  furnished  the 
exhausted  and  famine-stricken  portion  of 
Europe  with  precisely  the  same  amount 
of  food  to  save  them  from  a  hopeless 
destitution.  Nothing,  therefore,  but  the 
tariff*  system,  which  has  fostered  our 
manufacturing  and  mechanic  industry^ 
has  enabled  us  to  lay  their  specie  under 
contribution — as  it  must  be  obvious  that 
but  for  the  amount  of  manufactures  now 
made  at  home,  instead  of  the  specie  that 
has  come  to  us,  we  should  have  been 
deluged  with  the  proceeds  of  the  pauper 
labor  of  Europe  in  return  for  our  bread- 
stufiii  and  provisions,  to  the  destruction 
of  American  skill  and  industry. 

How  far  the  tariff  of  1846  may  injura 
us  we  will  not  pretend  to  prophecy,  but  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  our  most 
thorough  conviction,  that  if  Mr.  Walker's 
principle  of  collecting  the  largest  amount 
of  revenue  at  the  lowest  rate  of  duties 
shall  be  submitted  to,  then  the  paralyza- 
tion  of  our  resources  must  be  the  result, 
and  Anterican  labor  find  a  much  lower 
level,  to  the  demoralization  of  the  great 
mass  of  our  citizens  and  the  destruction 
of  the  real  independence  of  the  nation. 

We  would  by  no  means,  as  we  have 
said,  underrate  the  advantages  our  coun- 
try has  derived  from  the  very  large  ship- 
ments of  grain  and  provisions  which  the 
distresses  of  Europe  have  enabled  us  to 
furnish  them,  for  the  current  year.  We 
consider  it  as  the  only  thing  which  has 
saved  us  from  a  state  of  depression  such 
as  we  have  seldom  witnessed.  Our  ob- 
ject is  to  state  the  facts,  which  are  proven 
by  a  reference  to  the  experience  of  nmny 
years  in  the  Wheat  trade,  that  our  farm- 
ers and  merchants  may  not  be  led  into 
erroneous  calculations  lor  the  future. 

It  is  highly  probable  that,  for  one  or 
two  years  to  come,  we  may  profit  by  the 
extreme  scarcity  in  Europe  of  vegetable 
food  of  all  kinds ;  as  it  will  require  some 
time  for  Europe  to  reinstate  its  full  sup- 
ply, and  have  the  usual  quantity  left  on 
hand  at  the  close  of  the  year.  Doubtless, 
also,  our  commerce  in  Indian  Com  will 
experience  a  great  increase  over  former 
years.  The  value  of  that  grain  as  a  sub- 
stantial aliment  has  been  fully  tested,  dur- 
ing the  present  season  of  trans-Atlantic 
famine ;  the  European  palate  is  becoming 
accnatomed  to  it»  and  the  power  which 
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exists  for  its  increased  production  in  the  Greatly  mar  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 

Soathem  States,  may  prove  of  immense  snry  console  himself  that  his  ignomnce 

advantage  to  that  quarter  of  the  Union,  of  the  nature  of  trade  has  been  so  folly 

and  enable  them  to  substitute  it  in  some  demonstrated  ;  for  we  risk   nothing  in 

dejg^ree  for  cotton,  the  lessening  of  the  cuU  the  assertion,  that  but  for  this  influx  of 

ligation  of  which  is  so  important  to  bus-  specie,  his  Tariff  of  1846,  his  Sob^Trea- 

tain  a  remunerating  price.  sury,  and  his  unlimited   Warehousing 

The  investigation  of  this  subject  gives  System,  would  have  produced  such  a  re- 
rise'  to  many  other  considerations,  so  vulsion  in  trade,  that  he  would  not  have 
closely  connected  with  it,  that  we  must  been  enabled  to  negotiate  his  loan,  nor 
ask  the  indulgence  of  our  readers  while  would  any  bank  this  side  of  Boston  have 
we  give  our  views  respecting  some  of  been  in  a  situation  to  continue  specie 
them.  payments  up  to  this  time. 

One  of  the  great  arguments  produced  Of  the  same  stolid  ignorance  of  the 
by  Mr.  Secretary  Walker  in  his  notorious  course  of  trade,  and  the  actually  existing 
report  on  the  Tariff,  at  the  last  session  of  state  of  thin^,  are  the  congratulationa 
Congress,  against  protective  duties  on  that  fill  the  high  party  presses  that  the 
manufactures,  is,  that  a  few  of  the  West-  Tariff  of  1846  is  working  well  for  the 
em  States  can  supply  any  deficiency  of  country.  That  law  has  been  bat  five 
grain  that  England,  or  Europe,  may  at  months  in  operation,  and  has  as  yet  pro- 
any  time  require :  hence  he  argues  that  duced  no  other  effect  than  to  cause  a  fall 
the  United  btates  should  give  up  manu-  in  price  on  all  foreign  and  domestic  ma- 
factures,  and  increase  the  cultivation  of  nufactures,  which  has  severely  injured 
grain.  Toe  writer  of  this  article  com-  those  who  deal  in  them  and  had  stocks 
bated  this  doctrine  in  the  National  Maga-  on  hand,  and  to  introduce  cotton  goods, 
zine,  in  a  review  of  that  report,  and  in  prints,  &c.,  which  are  commencinfc  to  in- 
doing  so,  took  the  ground  that  we  could  terfere  with  the  home  industry.  No  man 
supply  all  agricultural  produce  that  would  living  can  at  this  time  form  the  slightest 
at  any  time  be  required  of  us,  with  our  accurate  judgment  of  what  will  be  the 
present  force  engage!  in  aa^ricultural  pur-  eventual  injurious  effect  of  the  policy 
suits ;  and  he  is  now  enablei  to  appeal  commenced  by  the  present  administration, 
to  existing  facts  as  triumphantly  sustain-  One  thing  we  think  is  clear,  and  that  is, 
ing  the  ground  then  taken.  Such  a  state  that  the  country  is  wholly  opposed  to  it 
of  destitution  in  vegetable  food  as  is  now  The  recent  elections  have  already  done 
prevalent  in  Europe,  has  scarcely  ever  away  with  the  large  majority  of  the  sup- 
oefore  existed ;  and  what  has  been  the  porters  of  "the  party**  in  the  last  lower 
result  ?  Let  our  immense  exportations  House  of  Congress.  And  we  confidently 
recently  made,  answer  this  question.  And  trust  that  when  all  the  elections  for  the 
let  it  also  be  remembered  that  this  has  next  Congress  are  over,  a  Whig  majority 
occurred  without  the  slightest  preparation  in  that  body  will  at  least  have  an  opportuni- 
for  it,  from  the  crop  that  was  grown,  ty  of  overhauling  the  wasteful  expendi- 
without  any  anticipation  that  an  increased  tures  of  the  public  money  in  an  unright- 
demand  would  take  place.  **  But,"  rea-  eous  war,  and  of  showing  up  to  the  couti- 
soned  Mr.  Walker,  *'  foreign  nations  will  try  the  reckless  manner  in  which  the  public 
not  buy  our  grain  unless  we  will  increas-  interests  have  been  sacrificed  to  sustain 
ingly  take  their  manufactures.**  Whence,  an  unscrupulous  party,  ready  and  willing 
then,  we  would  ask,  the  immense  impor-  to  immolate  the  b^t  interests  of  the  Union 
tations  of  specie  which  are  daily  flowing  in  the  rain  hope  of  ministering  to  their 
in  upon  us,  until  they  have  already  ex-  insatiable  thirst  for  place  and  power, 
ceeded  twenty  millions  of  dollars  ? 


MISCELLANY  OF  THE  MONTH. 

EumopB  continues  to  be  agitated  in  very  abljr  dtscutted,  and  although  it  en* 
ilmost  every  part  of  its  extent.  In  Eng-  countered  an  intensely  bitter  opposition* 
land  a  severe  pressure  in  the  money  chiefly  on  j9f^iM/t-religioui  grounds,  it  hM 
market  has  followed  the  demand  for  for-  passed  the  House  of  Commons  by  an  over- 
sign  grain,  and  the  ravages  of  the  famine  whelming  majority.  The  propositioo  U 
in  IreUnd  continue  unchecked.  The  simply  to  appropriate  £\00J0O0  per  mi. 
ministsrial  scheme  of  education  has  been  num,  to  the  aid  of  schoolst  each  recatri^ 
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ft  film  proportioned  to  the  amoant  of  A  book  of  *<  Travels  in  the  Steppes  of 
money  voluntarily  contributed  for  its  sup*  the  Caspian  Sea/'  by  a  civil  engineer  with 
port  The  system  of  school  inspection  is  a  most  unbewitcbing  name,  Xavier  H.  d« 
also  to  be  extended  and  improved,  and  Hell,  has  been  translated  and  published, 
government  rewards  are  offered  to  the  best  It  contains  a  great  amount  of  fretfh  and 
scholars  and  teachers.  The  only  condition  valuable  information,  and  many  of  its 
required  is,  that  a  portion  of  each  day  in  sketches,  being  written  by  M.  Heirs  lady, 
all  the  schools  shall  be  devoted  to  reading  who  shared  his  travels,  are  clever  and  in* 
a  portion  of  the  authorized  version  of  the  teresting.  A  very  spirited  anonymous 
Scriptures.  The  Catholics  complain  that  novel  has  made  its  appearance,  entitled, 
they  are  thus  entirely  excluded  from  the  **  A  Whim  and  its  Consequences."  It 
benefits  of  the  system  proposed.  There  is  makes  some  slight  sensation.  Two  new 
no  doubt  that  the  scheme  will  be  adopted,  books  upon  China  one  by  Robert  Fortune, 
and  that  it  will  contribute  greatly  to  the  a  botanist,  and  the  other  by  Smith,  a  mis- 
improvement  of  education  in  England,  sionary  explorer,  have  been  published. 
The  whole  subject  was  very  thoroughly  Both  are  valuable,  and  add  much  to  our 
and  ably  canvassed.  One  of  the  most  solid  information  concerning  men  and  things  in 
as  well  as  brilliant  ^eeches  upon  the  bill,  the  Celestial  Empire.  One  of  them  at 
was  that  made  by  Mr.  Macanlay.  least  should  be  reprinted.      Lamartine's 

Upon  the  Continent,  politics  and  the  ''History  of  the  Girondins"  has  reached 

condition  of  the  people  continue  to  engross  its  third  volume,  which  is  devoted  mainly 

and  excite  the  attention  of  all  classes,  to  the  causes  of  the  10th  of  August  and 

The    Pope,    by    his  firm    and  wise    ad-  the  2d  of  September,  1793.    The  works  of 

herence  to  liberal  measures,  has  provoked  Thomas  Reid,  with  Dugald  Stewart's  ac- 

tbe  enmity  of  Austria,  and  various  con-  count  of  his  life  and  writings,  together 

spiracies  have  been  formed  against  him,  with  a  selection  from  his  hitherto  unpub- 

in  all  which  the  priests  are  found  to  bear  lished  letters,  have  just  been  published  in 

a  conspicuous  part.    A  desire  for  greater  a   new  edition,  edited    by    Sir  William 

Ut>erty  is,  however,  becoming  universal  in  Hamilton,  who  also  contributes  a  preface 

Italy,  and  the  Pope  receives  the   hearty  and  some  supplementary  dissertations, 

support  of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  The  discussion  of  the  best  modes  of  Ten* 

In  Spain  and  Portugal  the  popular  parlies  tilation  has  elicited  some  interesting  statis- 

are  acquiring  greater  strength  and  giving  tical  facts  connected  with  the  health  of 

better  form  and  method  to  public  afiairs.  the  English.     It  is  stated  that  one- fourth 

Upon  all  these  points,  as  well  as  others  of  of  the  children  in  England  die  before  they 

general  interest,  the  letter  of  our  Paris  are  five  years  old  ;  and  that  in  London,  out 

correspondent,  which  we. give  below,  will  of  49,089    people    who    died    in    1846, 

be  found  satisfactory.  22,275,  nearly  half,  were  under  15 ;  and 

In  literary  matters,  nothing  worthy  of  that  14,36S,  nearly  one-third,  died  from 

special  note  meets  our  eye.  diseases    of   the    organs    of   respiration. 

Chevalier  Bunsen*s  work  on  the  "Church  These  facts  certainly  justify  the  utmost 

of  the  Future*'  has  been  published  in  Eng-  attention  to  the  quality  of  the  air  that  is 

lish,  in  the  form  of  a  comment  upon  the  breathed. 

author's  correspondence  with  Mr.  Glad-  A  newspaper  directory  has  been  pub- 
stone.  The  Prussian  minister  in  England,  lished  in  London,  from  which  it  appears 
who  is  the  author  of  this  work,  has  been  that  there  are  now  in  England  555  jour- 
mojt  favorably  known  for  some  years  to  nals:  30  liberal,  187  conservative,  and  138 
literary  men  as  one  of  the  ripest  scholars,  neutral.  It  is  also  stated  that  more  money 
and  most  earnest  seekers  after  truth,  is  lost  in  starting  newspapers  than  in  any 
among  the  orthodox  diTines  of  Europe,  other  department  of  business ;  not  one  in 
The  letters  of  Dr.  Arnold,  by  the  tone  of  ten  of  those  which  are  started  ewer  sue- 
most  emphatic  eulogy  with  which  they  ceeds  in  paying  its  expenses.  In  this 
always  refer  to  Bunsen,  whom  Arnold  de-  country,  the  proportion,  we  imagine, 
Clares  to  be  the  greatest  and  best  man  he  would  be  much  less — because,  perhaps,  th« 
has  ever  known,  have  excited  in  him  and  number  started  is  far  greater, 
hts  works  a  fresh  interest,  which  will  in-  Other  foreign  matters  of  interest  are 
•are  for  this  treatise  a  marked  reception,  chiefly  embraced  in  the  following  Euro* 
The  author  in  his  preface  says,  that  he  has  pean  letter : 
twen  engaged  for  over  twenty- five  years 

upon  inquiries  connected  with  the  subject  Pakis,  ^pril  90,  1847. 

His  conclusions  are  greatly  at  variance  You  have  already  received  acccounts  of 

with  generally  received  opinions  as  to  the  passing  events  in  Europe  during  the  first 

constitution  and  offices  of  the  Church,  fortnignt  of  April.    You  know  that  this 

and  coincide  with  those  of  Arnold  more  month  was  ushered  in,  at  Paris,  by  weather 

•early  than  of  any  other  writer  of  the  day.  which  eflfectually  dampened  the  festivities 

The  book  will  be  read  with  interest  by  all  of  Lon^hamps.    That  annual  promenade 

cooeemed  in  the  progress  of  theologied  of  fashion  has  lost  the  prestige  which  it 

isqttiry.  pnce  ci^oyed  m  a  subttitut*  for  th«  andent 
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pilgrimage  (o  an  Abbey,  founded  in  1261 ,  the  eyer-changing  affiun  of  the  Old  IVorld. 
at  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  by  Isabella  of  The  quarrel  between  King  Otho  and 
France,  sister  of  St.  Louis»  where,  towards  the  young  Sultan  is  more  fioleut  than  ever, 
the  middle  of  the  I8th  century,  the  atten-  The  excitement  which  it  has  occasioned 
lion  of  amateurs  was  attracted  by  a  melo-  may  at  any  moment  break  out  in  warlike 
dious  choir  of  nuns  whose  \'oices  were  manifestations.  The  only  two  meant 
long  ago  silent  You  have  been  informed  which  might  have  checked  it  in  the  be- 
of  the  solemn  services  of  Passion  Week,  ginning — tbeinteferenceof  the  great  Euro- 
when  the  churches  of  the  capital  were  pean  powers,  or  a  personal  advance  on  the 
thronged,  as  at  St.  Koch's,  by  worshippers  pari  of  the  Greek  sovereign — have  been  re- 
ef every  rank,  from  street  beggars  to  the  sorted  to  in  vain.  It  is  true  that  two  of 
Queen  and  her  sons,  the  rrinces— all  the  cabinets,  consulted  on  the  occasion, 
kneeling  before  the  same  altar — while  the  pronounced  in  favor  of  the  Ottoman,  and 
most  imposing  ceremonien  of  the  Catholic  but  slight  weight  is  allowed  to  the  contrary 
ritual  were  celebrated.  The  perfume  of  opinion  of  France.  A  letter  from  Otho 
costly  incense  filled  the  great  temple ;  the  to  the  Sultan,  couched  in  the  most  respect- 
finest  music  swelled  beneath  the  high  ful  terms,  but  not  affording,  however,  suf- 
arches,  and  floated  among  the  dim  pillars  of  ficient  satisfaction  to  the  <res  haut  et  tres 
the  long  aisles.  For  one  evening,  at  least—  puusant  Empereur,9a  he  was  styled  in 
that  of  good  Friday — the  theatres  were  de-  it,  has  also  been  ineflfeclual  to  heal  the 
serted,  to  the  benefit  of  the  keepers  of  the  breach.  The  period  allotted  for  the  desired 
caf^a  and  billiard-rooms  which  were  then  concessions  having  expired  on  the  Ist  of 
crowded  by  multitudes  who  would  other-  April,  without  their  fulfillment,  the  Hel- 
wise  have  ofibred,  as  usual,  their  nightly  lenists  at  Stambool  are  deprived  of  protec- 
devotions  at  the  shrine  of  Thespis.  You  tion,  and  the  diplomatic  relations  between 
have  heard  of  the  principal  occurrences  the  two  courts  are  completely  interrupted, 
and  rumors  on  the  continent  during  the  Menaced  on  the  one  hand  by  Turkey, 
early  part  of  the  month.  The  threatened  Greece  is  exposed  on  the  other  to  England, 
rupture  of  relations  between  Greece  and  Three  British  vessels  are  lying  on  the  wa- 
the  Sublime  Porte;  the  ministerial  changes  ters  of  the  Pireos,  and  whether  or  not  they 
in  Spain,  where  the  daughter  of  KingFer-  have  t>een  sent,  acocordiug  to  general  be- 
dinand  displays,  freed  from  the  tyranny  lief,  to  reclaim  the  interest  on  the  English 
of  the  queen  mother,  the  impetuous  tem-  loan,  their  attitude  is  nevertheless  threat- 
per  she  inherited  from  her  late  father,  and  ening.  A  new  compUcation  in  the  a&irs 
needing  foreign  interference,  whether  of  Greece,  and  one  which,  in  the  actual 
from  the  palace  of  the  Tuilleries,  or  the  circumstances,  may  lead  to  serious  conse- 
cabinet  of  St.  James,  as  little  as  she  does  quences,  is  the  question  never  entirely  de- 
the  incapacity  of  the  mock-king  to  whom  cided  and  now  agiuted  anew,  relative  to 
M.  Guizot  boasted  so  exultingly  of  having  the  succession  to  the  throne,  in  case  of  the 
married  her,  chooses  to  follow  her  "  own  present  king*sdecease  without  issue.  £ng- 
tweet  will,**  not  uninfluenced,  however,  so  lish  interference,  to  which  the  diminution 
scandal  says,  by  the  same  seductive  power  of  French  influence  at  Athens  is  here  sup- 
which  seems,  in  the  person  of  Gen.  Serrano  posed  to  t>e  owing,  does  not  now  for  the 
to  have  played  a  similar  part  at  Madrid  to  first  time  intermeddle  in  the  afiairs  of  the 
that  enacted  by  it  in  the  person  of  Lola  Porte.  So  long  ago  as  1609  it  aimed  at  an 
Monies  at  Munich ;  the  rumor  of  a  triple  authority  in  Constantinople  which  it  is  not 
alliance  between  England,  Spain  and  Pur-  disposed  to  relinquish  at  the  present  day. 
tugal;  the  unexpected  introauct ion,  under  The  barl>arities  exercised  by  the  Turk- 
the  auspices  of  the  French  Minister  of  iah  Government  against  the  Christians  of 
foreign  a&irs,  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  Liban,  have  excited  universal  reprobation 
as  a  stockholder  to  the  amount  of  50  mil-  in  France.  Chekib-Eflfendi,  the  present 
lion  francs,  at  the  Bourse  of  Paris ;  the  ambassador  of  the  Sultan  to  Austria,  and 
illness  of  the  Autocrat,  which  prevents,  or  who  not  long  since  visited  Rome  on  an  ea- 
mt  least  postpones  his  projected  visit  to  the  bassy,  unprecedented  in  history,  from  the 
metropolis  of  France — an  event  heralded,  successor  of  the  Caliphs  of  Bagdad  to  the 
itwassaid,  by  autograph  letters  and  sundry  successor  of  St  Peter,  the  spiritual  chief 
gifis  of  northern  delicacies  sent  to  Louis  of  the  <*  Christian  dogs,**  as  those  same  old 
Phillippe  by  the  imperial  hand;  the  con-  Caliphs  would  have  called  the  infidels, 
vocation  of  the  Prussian  Diet  by  Frederick  was  previously  sent  on  a  mission  to  pacify 
William  IV.  the  parliamentary  proceed-  the  troubles  in  Liban,  and  defend  the 
ittgs  of  the  French  Chambers ;  all  these,  Maronites  against  the  Dmses.  His  inter- 
ftoid  nomeroos  other  items  of  European  pretation  of  the  word  **  pacify**  permitted 
■ews  ap  to  the  departure  of  the  steamer  them,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  pillaged  and 
which  left  Liverpool  ten  or  fifteen  days  mastered,  their  bouses  to  be  burMd,  and 
ago,  have  been  duly  chronicled  in  the  their  harvests  destroyed.  In  spile  of  his 
American  journals.  My  topics  are  there-  education  at  Paris,  he  seems  to  have  retain- 
tof  limited,  and  it  will  be  oscessaiy  edaportionof  the  tr^lional  hatred  of  the 
BMraliy  t^gltDM  at  the  piaaaat  aspaciof  Osmanlis  against  the  Christiana  of  Syria. 
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The  Utier  h»«  lent  *  delegate,  F*(her  More  qaiet  th«n  Porhigtl,  Sptin  ii  fol- 
AxiT,  who  hu  arriTed  in  Piria,  to  reclaim  lowin;  the  new  miniitry  in  the  path  of 
tbe  interrerence  o(  France,  Iheir  ancient  rerarro.  The  tDixnndenlandin^  between 
proteclren.  The  Maronitee  hare  rendered  (he  Queen  and  her  husband  gtillconlinaea. 
■erTicei  to  her  armiea  Trom  the  lime  of  the  Her  moverDenl*  occajlon  great  aniielx  to 
Crundes  [□  \hH  of  the  Republic.  The;  Queen  Chriitina,  who  i<  now  in  Pari),  aitd 
were  atHDOg  the  mint  riliant  defenders  of  who  aees  with  aUrm  more  than  one  or  her 
tbe  throne  of  Jerutilem,  and  ifleir  blood  own  ambitioua  plana  frualraled  by  ttw  in- 
bt«  mingled  freely  with  that  of  French  dependent  will  of  laatwUa.  Meanwhile 
CraudcTJ  on  many  a  Seld  of  battle.  Un-  the  people  n(  Madrid  greet  (he  joung  con- 
der  the  walla  of  Jaffa,  thej  luccored  the  atilutional  Queen  with  applauae  whenever 
trmj  of  Bonaparte,  Beaides  the  T!g.M*  ihe  appeara  in  public.  The  lurbuletil 
to  which  their  serricn,  and  lettera  of  character  which  theae  demonatraliona  on 
repeatedly  renewed  aince  the  one  occaaion  lately  aasumed,  ii  to  be  at- 
Louii,  entitle  them,  the  com-  iributet)  lolely  to  the  bale  and  inanaiuTrea 
of  humanity  justify  them  in  of  the  riolent  faction  which  wa*  dominant 
calling  upon  the  aid  of  the  French.  Pub-  not  long  since  at  the  palace,  but  has  been 
lie  opinion  is  warmly  enlialed  in  their  *ery  justly  expelled  from  it.  Salamanca 
favor,  and  as  in  the  cue  oftlie  matsacrea  ol  hai  already  be);un  to  introdtice  order  and 
Gilticia,  and  Ihe  destruction  of  Poliih  economy  into  the  adminiatralion  of  the 
nationality,  the  minister  of  foreign  afTdiri  finances.  Paeheco  ar.d  hia  colleagoee 
has  been  forced  to  protest  and,  perhaps  tninifesi  that  spirit  of  conciliation  which 
a  inefieclually,  against  the  peraeculioni  is  at  once  so  rare  and  so  necesdary  in  their 
which  they  have  endured  from  the  Turks  country.  The  recall  of  Olozaga  is  one 
and  the  Druses.  amani  numeroua  tokens  of  a  generoua  poU 
In  Algeria,  French  arms  have  lately  ley  which  will  produce  the  happiest  re- 
been  more  suceeHful  than  French  dipio-  sulIa. 

macy  elsewhere.     The  hour  for  peaceful  Prussia  at  thia  moment  presents  an  in- 

conqoests  seems  at  length   to  approach,  teresting  spectacle.     Ita  Gral  decisive  «d- 

Abd-e|. leader,  who  aspired  to  an  empire,  vance,  however  slight,  towards  conslilo- 

nov  seeks  an  asylam  fnr  his  broken  hopes,  tional  freedom,  is  bailed  aa  the  harbinger 

Ben-Salem,  who  was  the  moreredoubtahle,  of  bleaaings  which  may  come  slowly,  but 

asmuch  as,  allied  to  Ihe  Kabylcsby  birth,  must  come  surety  to  Ihe  great  German  neo< 

n  the  name  of  pie.     Proud  of  its  modern  Homer,  to  whom 

ledged  himself  it  is  indebted  for  unity  of  language,  ideal  uni- 

lu-Mazar,  Ij,  Germany  has  been  sorely  disappointed 

pretended  in  the  exrvclBtion  of  finding  in  P'rederick 

I  into  the  WilliamtV.  ilspolitical Goethe  whoshould 

llle  calCu-  secure  to  it  corresponding  unity  in  go*- 

>ns.    The  ernment.     But  however  inadeqaately  the 

ot  be  pro-  Prussian  Monarch  has  fulfilled  tbe  solemn 

D  not  un-  promises  of  his  lale  father,  in  response  lo 

'  religious  Ihe  earnest  desires  for  a  national  repreaen- 

1  am  in-  lalinn,  so  eloquently  demanded  by  M.  de 

if&Ianhal  Stein  in  1306,  and  so  long  and  palieotlj 

iculara  on  awaited,  yet  he  has  at  length  set  in  motioa 

in  another  a  train  of  cauaea  that  a  higher  and  atronger 

isent,  that  arm  will  guide  to  their  perfect  reeulta.     It 

a  thia  cap-  ia  needless  for  me  lo  enter  here  into  a  hia- 

ire  at  him,  tory  of  the  ideal  and  eventa  which  have 

I   Ibrahim  led  lo  the  convocation  of  Ihe  SUIea.Gcn- 

mbassador  eral   at   Berlin,  or  into  a  detail   of   the 

Rearera  of  meagre  powers  entrusted  lo  Ihem,     The 
impressive  religious  services    which  pre- 

It  al  con-  ceded  the  opening  of  the  Diet,  were  emi- 

■10  means  nentlyproperforamonarchandpeople  who 

in   which  Ihui  implored  the  benediction  of  the  King 

lUghter  of  of  Kings,  and  Ruler  of  nalioos,  upon  one 

people,  is  of  the  most  impnrlint  acts  in  Iheir  hialor^, 

he  atrug-  Yet,  after  all,  this  net  is  important  rather  in 

languined  its  possible  con"equence«  than  in  ila  imme- 

.  although  diate  etfecrs.     Without  one  initiatory  pow- 

riumph  of  er,  ■  foriuitnus  reunion  of  represenlalivet 

lant.     By  of  territorial  property  js  inveated  with  tb« 

seoms  lo  ainile  right  of  sanctioninfc,  by  a  majority 

in  board  a  cnunled  beforehand,  certain  Qnancial  mei> 

ch  royally  aure*  to  b«  proposed  Id  itbylhewilloftha 
sovereign.    This  is  all  thai  Ihe  PrnssiaD 
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has  obtained  after  the  delays  of  thirty  long  of  refiring  liberty  in  those  states  of  the 

years,  during  which  he  has  "bided  his  South  which  have  been  so  long  benumbed 

time*'  in  a  submissive  silence,  impossible  by  her  influence. 

to  any  other  than  the  patient  philosophic  It  was  rumored  yesterday  at  the  French 

German  spirit.     You  will  search  in  vain.  Chambers  that  the  Grand  Dnke  of  Tuscany 

either  among  the  nobility  or  the  gentry  in  has  eitended    the    liberty  of  the  prees, 

this   purely    consultative    body,  for    any  already  enjoyed  in  his  domains  to  a  greater 

Sieyes,  or  any  Mirabeau,  or  any  prince  of  degree  than  elsewhere  in  Italy,    In  the 

the  blood-royal,  who  seems  destined  to  Papal  States,  Cardinal  Gizzi  has  consented, 

rouse  the  popular  will  to  a  sense  of  its  on  certain  conditions  which  have  been  ac- 

having  an  immediate  title  to  any  further  cepted,  to  remain  in  the  ministry.     He 

grivilege    than     that    already    accorded,  will  continue  to  second  the  new  Pontiff  in 

ut  the  strange  language — so  discordant  his  measures  of  wise  and  humane  policy, 

with  the  tone  of  the  19th  century — which  Pius  IX.  has  just  acquired  a  fresh  claim  to 

Frederick  William  chose  to  employ  in  bis  the  title  of  **  ruomodellacariti,'*  the  man  of 

inaugurating  speech,  produced  impressions  charity,  which  his  admiring  subjects  have 

sutficieotly  significative  of  an  invisible  force  conferred  upon  him,  by  his  proclamation 

in  and  about  the  assembly  that  will  urge  it  of  a  season  of  prayer  and  almsgiving  in 

gradually  to  a  complete  development  of  behalf  of  famishing  Ireland, 

the  true  idea  of  national  representation.  Unhappy  Ireland!  disease  is  adding  fear- 

This  discourse  is  one  of  the  curiosities  of  ful  ravages  to  those  of  famine,  and  emigra- 

the  age.    it  is  an  equally  sincere  and  ardent  tioo  is  driving  its  inhabitants  by  thousauds 

declardtion  of  faith  iu  the  Divine  Right  from  their  native  soil.    They  long,  as  they 

of  kingd.    Breathing  tbrou^^hout  the  old  declare,  to  put  the  vast  Atlantic  between 

spirit  of  the  warrior- priest,  it  is  tinctured  them  and  hunger. 

with  a  certain  mysticism  of  expression  In  France  as  in  Great  Britain,  the  E4- 

similar  to  that  which  colors  some  of  the  ucation  Question  istK:cupyiogput>licatteo- 

harangues  of  Cromwell.      The  **  entire  tion.    The  bureaus  of  the  French  Cham- 

liberty  of  the  royal  and  absolute  preroga-  hers  are  now  engaged  in  an  examination  of 

tive'*  is  the  principle,  or  rather  the  dogma,  the  successive  projects  relative  to  medical 

in  which  the  speaker  seeks  the  laws  of  the  and  to  legal  education,  snd  to  primary  and 

national  development  so  long  promised  to  secondary  instruction,  which  the  incessant 

his  subjects.    He  rejects  with  religious  activity  of  M.  de  Salvandy,  the  Minister 

horror  the  bare  idea  of  a  constitutional  of  Public  Instruction,  has  prepared,  and 

compact   between  a  people  and  its  king,  laid  before  them  within  the  short  space  of 

He  would  rather  perish  than  ever  allow  a  couple  of  months     The  difficulty  is,  that 

'*  the  Lord  God  of  heaven  and  earth  to  be  every  minister  in  this  department  seems 

superseded  by  any  written    leaf,  which  to  think  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  erect 

should,  liae  a  second  Providence,  govern  »ome  educational  system,  if  it  be  only  to 

by  paragraphs,  and  thus  usurp  ancient  and  mark    his  administration    by  its  failure, 

sacred  luyalty.    This  very  invective  sgainst  Frequent  and  temporary  changes  are  fruit- 

'*  written  leaves*'  is  an  unconscious  recog-  ful  of  confusion  ruher  than  of  real  advan- 

nition    of  a    power    wielded    by    them,  tage. 

mightier  far  than  that  of  royal  sceptres,  a  Among  the  various  other  measures  which 
veritable  *<  second  providence  !'*  The  have  excited  discussion  in  the  Chambers, 
deity  invoked  by  the  kingly  orator  is  the  the  most  important  are :  the  bill  reducing 
God  of  battles.  •*  It  has  pleased  God,**  ex-  bank  notes  to  20)  francs,  and  which  should 
claims  he,  **  to  establish  the  grandeur  of  have  led  to  a  lower  reduction  demanded 
Prussia  by  the  sword  of  war  abroad — by  by  the  present  exigencies  of  trade ;  the 
the  sword  of  the  Spirit  at  home.**  He  then  propositionofM.de  Remusat  relative  to 
proceeds  to  declare  that  as,  in  a  camp,  one  the  legislative  capacity  of  public  function- 
will  rules  all,  so  the  destinies  of  the  nation  aries— which  was  quite  naturally  rejected 
should  be  directed  by  one  uni<^ue  will.  It  by  voters  the  majority  of  whom  are  tbem- 
i§  manifest,  that  from  Frederick  William  selves  public  functionaries;  the  customs 
IV.,  with  all  his  sincerity,  and  his  high  in-  bill;  the  Secret  Funds — vile  salary  of 
telleclual  cultivation,  Prussia  has  little  to  shame  and  sometimes  of  crime  ;  the  con- 
expect  in  the  shape  of  liberal  constitu-  dition  of  French  Colonial  Slavery;  and 
tional  changes.  But  time  is  a  mighty  petitions  in  favor  of  the  restoration  of  the 
innovator,  and  nowhere  in  the  world  are  effigy  of  Napoleon  on  the  cross  of  the 
his  movements  waited  for  so  patiently  as  Legion  of  Honor,  of  his  name  to  Boort>on' 
in  the  Germanic  States.  Vendue,  of  which  city  he  was  the  founder. 
While  Prussia  and  Spain  are  thtts  making  and  permission  to  the  Bonaparte  famih 
feeble  and  uncertain  steps  towards  progress  to  return  to  France.  M.  L*Herbftte.  one 
and  reform,  the  iron  neel  of  Muscovite  of  the  deputies,  has  just  made  a  spirited 
tyranny  bears  heavily  on  the  oppressed  attack  upon  the  Chamber  for  its  abuse  of 
msMci  of  the  North,  and  Austria  watches  the  sad  privilege  it  enjoys  of  wasiing  its 
with  a  jealous  and  anxious  eye,  tbs  signs  time  and  forces  in  •ndless  dabatss  which 
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iriU.    But  grot  pia-  renti]'  m  Irivial  ind   in*igniEcMt,  ofttn 

ids  in  tction,  which  prmant  *  high  valae  lo  the  inTMligatlDg 

iTeof  a  truly  reprcMD-  «]>c  or  th«  romaDce  writer,  Ihe  philoaopfaet 

laawQ  Id  ihe  French  ind  the  bislorian.     Filesof  old  newipapen 

are    1111008    ^^^    most    Taluable    origiotl 

darJDg  the  pMt  moDlh,  loarcei  ofliiBloTy. 

of   Dccupition*    and  My   limita  forbid  me  to  apeak  at  the 

Bporca  ol  (t)e  turl  which  have  ibia  month, 

Rojal  Central  Socielf  by  the  steeple  chase  at  the  (^roii  dc-fierny, 

and  the  diicaurse  on  aified  the  pleaiuresol'  Parii.     Nor  will  I 

cad  by  U.  de  Cjoapariu  say  anything  at  jireaeal  of  concerta  of  mu- 

sinbly  of  lh«  Academy  sic,  new  dramatic  reprcsenlations,  Ihe  an- 

alics  of  the  Institute,  nuat  exhibilion  of  painting  and  sculpture 

id  to  direct  public  at-  at  Ihe  Louvre,  or  the  renewal,  at  the  begin- 

jral   interests  of   tha  ning  of  the  aecand  Academical    lanatre 

jrtance  which  are  Dot  of  lectucei  in  every  branch  of  science  and 

in  France.  Literature  at  the  Sorbunne,  the  Culleee  of 

iloriol   works  which  France,  and  the  SchDols  of  Lavi  and  Medi- 

at  Paris,  are  inlrodu-  cine.     Ism  hall' templed  to  [!i^h  up  foe 

I  than  that  which  hai  yoa  some  of  the  gossiping  scandal  occa- 

surfeiled,  upon    the  sinned  by  certain  recent  liiala  before  the 

with  iti  interminable  Tribunal  of  the  Seine.     Tbe  parties  which 

lible    horrors.      The  figure   in   these  cases  are  of  every   rank 

oee  pens  have  recent-  from  aempslresses,  midwires  and  cabmen, 

eneh  Revolulioa  are:  to  a  princesj  who  sues  for  divorce  from 

:    fidelity    and   digni-  Ihe  son    of  Marshal  Mey,  and  to  a  legal 

pi  entitle  him  to  tbe  person  of  celebrity,  who  at  least  by  the 

bis  countryman  have  bar-sinister  may  claim  a  royal  lineage,  as 

>a  bim,  Ihe  Tacitus  of  the  natural  son  of  the  Duke  de  Beaujolas, 

,  whose  burning  logic  the  unfortunate  brother  of  Louis  Philippe, 

auioa  in  the  midst  of  Were   I  to  unfold  the  revelations  whicb 

scribes  with  graphic  have  accompanied   these    proceasei,  you 

ariine,  wliose  grace-  would  believe  that  the  boaai  of  a  superior 

iti  harmonious  blend-  morality  under  the  present  reign  is  sleo- 

d  philosophy  of  his-  derly  supported  by  facts.     If  vice  is  lesa 

on,  almost  simulLine~  exclusively  aristocratic  ihan  formerly,  it  is 

lewo[ks,leTidsapecu-  perhaps  equally  as   prevalent  as  in   tboae 

icent  completion  of  a  days  when  it  seemed,  according  to  Burke's 

.Jfiffaitevr,  that  veri-  expression,  to  have  "  l»t  half  it*  guilt  by 

nt,  and  depository  of  losing    all  its    grosaneas"  in  the  refiaed 

The  thirty-two  octavo  gallantries   of  a    poliabed   but  licentious 

ial  embrace  the  whole  court. 

in  the  reunion  of  Ihe  The  preparations  for  tbe  King's  fete  to' 

lie   Consulate.      The  marrow  have  been  already  made.     When 

work  of  deatruction  the   laat  flattering  compliment    baa    been 

I  in  Ibe  very  moment  paid  to  hia  majesty,  Ihe  laat  Gre-rocket  lial 

listens  to  the  stormy  exploded,  and  the  last  spark  of  the  illumi- 

le,  and  to  Ihe  sounda  nation  has  been  extinguished,  Ihe  season 

rets.      He  peruses  the  for  fashionable  emigration  will  commence, 

ibatsonthe  frontiers.  Those  whom- only  Ihe  stlraclions  of  the 

',  Switzerland,  Egypt,  winter  allure  to  the  melrupolis  will  then 

I  studies  the  statistics  hurry   away  to  lac-r-r-re  at  the  fogs  and 

fdiplonu:/.  tbe  plans  smoke  of  I^ndon,  to  ahruji  their  abouliters 

its,  and  observes,  alep  as  they  sneer  at   the  cMt  at  Rome,   lo 

»  of   administration,  shiver  with  cold    in  the    asceut  of  Mont 

Its  of  literary,  sciao-  Blanc,  or  to  be  plundered  by  "  the  Greeks 

Cartyle  thus  describe*  — dolU  Daiia&m—tl  the  i  arioua  watiring- 


sine  event*,     placi 
"Cons--       "--■ 


tvolution  :  "  Constani.  that   those  "birds  of  passage"  lake  their 

nightly  lamplighter,  fii^jht,  the  merry  mnnlh  of  May,  with  its 

aniltur,  for  it  is  now  Bowers  and  foliage,  is  enlivening  Ihe  pub- 

h  facts  and  few  com-  lie  gardens.     These  gardens,  and  Ihe  gay 

■afe  in    Ihe  middle."  Boulevards   will   soon  be  Ihe  summerHJe- 

il  natbini{  is  omitted,  light  nf  Paris  which  is  Paris,  that  indig*- 

isiODs,  idrerliaements  nnu*  population  wbase  world  end*  with 

*  pre«rved.     This  is  lb«  foitiacation*.  C. 

M  very  details,  appk- 


0  v^lb 
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CRITICAL  NOTICES. 

The  Orators  of  France^  RevolutUmary,  draw  attention,  as  the  opinion  which  a 

Militeuy  arid  Civil:  by  {^"TitdON**)  V IB-  brilliant  Frenchman  holdiiof  the  dislin* 

covHT  DC  CoRMENiN  ;  translated  by  guished  Irish  Orator, 

a  Member  or  the  New  York  Bar:  **  But  aside  from  the  evident  popular  qna- 

to  wkieh  is  prefixed  an  Essay  upon  the  lities  of  the  book,  two  other  considerations 

ris^  and  eliaraeter  of  French  Revoiur  had  a  decisive  influence  in  determining 

tionary  Eioquence^  and  the  Orators  their  publication  in  this  country.     The 

of  the  Girondists t  by  J.  T.  Headlet  :  first  is  the  fact,  thst  nearly  all  our  impret* 

Edited  by  Geo.  H.  Colton,  with  notes  sions  of  the  public  men   and  affairs  of 

and   Biographical   Addenda.      New«  Continental   Europe  have  been  obtained 

York:  Baker  &  Scriboer.  through  English  tK>oks  and  the  English 

Press.    It  is  time  that  we  should  acquaint 

The  sheets  of  this  book  have  been  sent  ourselves    with    these    nations    directly 

us  a  day  or  two  in  advance  of  publication,  through  their  own  politics  and  their  own 

A  part  of  the  editorial  advertisement  will  literature.    It  might  also  be  remarked  that 

best  present  the  character  of  the  work,  of  the  French  Literature  among  os,  we 

and  the  reasons  which  led  to  its  publica-  have  always  had  the  feeblest  and  least  in* 

tion  in  this  country.  structive  part. 

**  No  book  issued  in  Europe  for  some  years  **  The  second  was  a  consideration  of  style, 

past  has  been  more  widely  popular  than  having  reference  to  the  literary  productions 

these  singular  and  powerful  sketches,  or  of  this  country.    For  the  style  of  Americas 

*  portraits,'  as  the  Author  more  aptly  en-  authors  has  come  to  be,  in  nearly  all  de- 

titles  them.    They  originally  appeared  at  partments  of  writing,  too  labored  and  of 

Paris,  under  the   signature  of   *  Timon,'  too  uniform  a  character.     In  philosophy, 

and,  with  various  brilliant  political  pamph*  law,  theology,  politics,  narrative,  fiction, 

lets  under  the  same  name,  attracted  extra-  addressee,  reports,  newspaper  and  periodi* 

ordinary  attention.    Sixteen  or  eighteen  cal  writing,  it  is  alike  grave  and  forcible, 

editions  have  since  been  published  at  Par  with  too  little  ease  and  too  similar  a  move- 

ris,  and  twelve  separate  editions  at  B  us*  ment.     It  needs  to  be  broken  up.    There 

sels;  and  by  examining  the  various  sketches  can  be  no  readier  or  more  effective  way  to 

of  the  public  men  of  France  that  have  accomplish  this,  than  to  introduce  among 

appeared  lately  in  the  En;;li9h  periodicals,  our  English  models,  which  we    have  loo 

it  would  be  found  that  many  of  their  most  closely  followed,  the  most  brilliant  writ- 

effective  timningj  have  been  transferred  ings  from   the  pens  of   fereign    authors, 

from  Cormenin.  This  popularity  has  been  Our  Saxon  mind  possesses  in  its  earnest* 

owing,  not  more  to  the  quality  and  distinc-  nets  a  most  excellent  quality ;  but  it  weari 

tion  of  the  characters  portrayed,  than  to  its  armor  too  heavily.     It  does  no/t  seem 

the  very  original  and  striking  style  of  their  too  much  to  hope  that  these  *  Portraits'  of 

portraiture.      With   great   and    powerful  *  Timon'  may  affect,  to  a  sensible  degree, 

discrimination,  a  singular  logical  acute,  the  future  style  of  a  large  portion  of  the 

neas,  perspicuity,  and  frequent  eloquence-  writings  of  this  country. 

'Timon*   displays  a    scornful  elegance,  **  The  translation  was  executed  by  a  mem- 

a  subtle  force  of  sarcasm,  and  grace  of  her  of  the  New  York  Bar,  and  with  a  force 

badinage,  not   excelled    by    any  writer  and  aptness  of  lao^age,  it  will  be  found, 

since  \oltaire.     It  is  power  concealed  in  not  very  common  in  our  versions  of   for* 

a  garb  of  lightness :  the  blow  is  felt,  when  eign  authors.      The   E^ssay,  which   was 

only  the  rustling  of  the  robes  is  seen.    His  needed  to  illustrate  some  points  on  which 

skill  in  characterization  has  not  been  sur-  Cormenin    did  not  touch,  as  the  rise  of 

pained.      Several  of  the  sketches  are  of  French    Revolutionary    Eloquence,  with 

orators  previous  to  the  age  of  Cormenin.  some  notice  of  the  Orators  of  the  Oirond* 

Of  these,  the  *  portraits*  of  Mirabeau  and  ists,  was  furnished  by  Mr  Headley,  whose 

Danton  are  of  the  highest  order ;  and  the  studies  and  writings  have  made  him  (amil- 

third  is  the  only  good  represtrntation  yet  iar  with  that  pericxl.    The  onlv  parts  snp- 

given  of  the  extraordinary  military  elo*  plied  by  the  Editor  are  some  fiftjr  pages  of 

quence  of  Napoleon.    Of  the  modern  era*  *  Biographical     Addenda,'     giving    mortt 

.  tors,  the  author's  limnings  of  Lamartme,  dates  and   particnUrs  in  the  lives  of  th« 

Thiers,  and  Guizot,  will  attract  particular  most  distinguished  of  Cormenin's  subjecte 

attention;  and  those  of  Manuel,  Constant,  than  the  author  has  furnished — for  *Ti- 

ColUrd,  and  others  less  known    to  the  mon*  does  not  so  much  sketch  their  live« 

American  public,  must  be  acknowledired  as  their  characters.     The  orators  to  whnsa 

models    of    political    portraiture.      *  Ti*  this  additional  matter  relates  are  Mirabeao, 

monV  sketch  of  O'Connell — the  only  for-  Danton,  Benjamin  Constant,  Royer,  Coi^ 

eigner  admitted  to  his  gallery — will  also  lard,  Lamartine,  Gnixot,  and  Thiers. 
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THE  CONSTITUTION;  WRITTEN  AND  UNWRITTEN. 

It  may  surprise  someof  our  retders  to  authority  and  inflneiice,  dioBld  come,  at 

Had  OS  speaking  of  an  unwritten  Cooa^  least  in  some  instances,  to  depend  on 

tntion,  as  if  any  snch  thing  actually  ez-  matter  existing  out  of  Mid  beyond  the  in- 

iated,  or  was,  indeed,  possible,  in  this  strument  itself,  for  its  true  meaning,  and 

eouirtry.    Any  such  surprise,  we  believe,  (at  the  extent  or  limitation  of  its  actual 

may  give  i^ace  to  conviction,  and,  we  powers. 

hope,  lo  ve^  serious  reflections,  by  the  But  when  we  speak,  in  this  article, 
time  we  have  concluded  what  we  have  of  an  unwritten  Constitution,  we  mean 
to  say  on  the  subject  The  general  im-  something  more  than  tMs.  We  think  it 
prossion  undoubtedly  is,  that  we  have,  quite  possible  for  Government,  by  a  pnu> 
and  can  have,  no  Constitutional  Law  in  tical  use  of  powers  more  than  doubtful, 
this  countiT,  whether  for  the  several  greatly  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  its  real 
States  of  the  Union,  or  for  the  Union  authority.  Indeed,  important  and  sub- 
itaelf,  but  what  rests  in  the  text  of  written  stantial  amendments,  or  rather  radical 
instruments.  Many,  however,  who  ave  changes,  may  thus  be  made  in  the  writ- 
better  instructed  on  this  subject,  under-  ten  instrument ;  as  much  so  as  if  they 
stand  very  well  that  written  Constitn-  were  eflbcted  directly  by  conventions  of 
tions,  like  all  statutes,  are  necessarily  the  delegates  and  nopidar  suffrage.  Itisnot 
■ttbieots  of  autlMmtative  construction  and  impossible,  in  tnis  way,  essentially  to  sub> 
interpretation ;  and  that  the  conclusions  vert  the  original  Constitution,  and  set  up 
thus  reached,  when  established  in  a  1^-  another  and  a  very  diflferent  Constitution 
timate  way,  are  to  be  taken  ak>ng  with  in  its  place.  Weareoonstrsinedtothink, 
the  written  text,  as  if  they  were  a  part  of  and  it  is  the  objected' this  article  to  show, 
it,  for  all  practical  purposes.  Theseveral  that  an  operation  (rf*  thb  scut  has  been 
depaituients,  or  functionaries,  of  the  gov*  begun  already,  and  the  eftct  d  subvei^ 
enunent,  must  put  a  practical  construe-  sion  and  substitutioa  actually  wrought 
tioo  on  their  own  powers,  and,  with  or  out,  or  is  being  accomplished,  to  a  very 
without  the  aid  of  the  Judicial  Depart-  serious  and  alarming  extent  There  are 
flWBt,  settle,  by  their  action,  many  points  several  clear  cases  of  assumption  of  power 
about  whidi  doubts  may  have  arisen,  in  which  the  Administration  at  Wasli- 
And  so  much  of  Constitutional  Law  as  ington  have  indulged  within  a  very  recent 
thus  rests  in  interpretation  and  practical  period,  which,  if  submitted  to  and  ao- 
oonstruction,  is  unwritten  law ;  and  so  qniesced  in  by  the  country,  so  as  to  be- 
for  it  may  be  deemed  unavoidable  that  come  good  and  approved  precedents  for 
the  written  text  of  the  highest  law  known  future  imitation  aiid  action,  work,  we 
lo  nolitical  communities,  or  governments,  affirm,  an  essential  and  abiding  revolution 
and  where  the  purpose  has  oeen  to  keep  in  the  Government  As  the  measures  of 
UmI  text  as  dear  as  possible  of  «llc«oCmc  the  AdmioistiatioD«  based  on  these  at- 
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a§aiii0t  all  iU  enemieg,  and  emfidoja  tbe  ed  oowitries.    If  New  Mexieo  and  Cid- 

anny  of  the  United  States  in  toia  enter-  tfomia  have  submitted  to  our  arms,  and 

prise.  onr  conquering  power,  which  claims  to 

The  next  scene  in  this  eventful  drama  have  swept  away  the  authority  of  tlie 
opens  with  war,  brought  on  by  the  Ex-  Mexican  Kepublic  within  the  limits  of 
ecutive.  Along  with  Texas,  we  adopt  a  these  provinces,  their  inhabitants  are  en- 
quarrel  lonff  existing  between  that  re-  titled  at  our  hands  to  the  protectioii  aad 
public  and  Mexico,  provided  Mexico  sees  benefits  of  some  form  or  other  of  regn- 
nt  to  prosecute  that  quarrel  with  us,  as  lar  government.  But  if  foreign  territory 
she  had  done,  and  was  doing,  with  Tex-  be  conquered  by  our  arms,  iomI  bnm^t 
as.  But  this  failing  to  bring  us  into  im-  nnder  our  dominion,  so  Ion?  as  it  remaMS 
mediate  collision  with  that  power,  there  under  this  dominion  it  beTongs  to  Coo- 
remained  a  disputed  question  of  bounda-  gress,  by  the  written  Constitation,  to 
ry  between  our  new  Texan  dominions  *'  make  ali  needful  rules  and  regulations'* 
tM  Mexico,  which  we  adopted  with  the  respecting  its  preservation  and  £oveni- 
country,  and  on  this  topic  the  President  ment  But  Congrees,  though  it  has  re- 
finds  occasion  to  begin  a  military  move-  cognized  the  existence  of  tlie  war,  nothav- 
ment  which  brings  on  the  war.  Assnm-  ing  entered  into  any  schemes  for  foreign 
ing  the  right  to  cbtermine,  by  his  person-  conquest,  makes  no  provision  whatever, 
al  fiat,  that  the  whole  territory  in  di^nUe  and  is  never  asked  to  make  any,  for  the 
belonged  to  the  United  States  induftkiO'  protection  and  government  of  any  com- 
bly^  and  having  an  eye  at  the  same  time  quered  country  or  province  ;and,Uiarefore, 
to  some  further  territorial  acquisition,  he  the  Executive,  who  seems  resolved  on  this 
sends  forward  a  military  force  to  occupy  occasion  to  show  himself  equal  to  evei^ 
the  country,  and  dispossess  and  exclude  emergency,  himself  makes  every  pnm- 
the  Mexicans.  Tne  war  follows,  of  sion  necessary  to  meet  the  case.  Umder 
course,  and  becomes,  on  our  part,  a  war  his  personal  authority  and  orders  sover- 
of  aggression,  invasion,  and  foreign  con-  eignty  is  assumed, civil  mle  is  establiafaad, 
quest  aiKi  officers  are  appointed  over  the  coa- 

The  government,  having  a  war  of  in-  quered  provinces,  and  aU  the  powers  ef 

vaaion  and  foreign  conquest  on  its  hands,  regular  government  enforced— at  least,  to 

undertaken  by  the  Executive,  the  next  the  full  extent  to  which  the  rights  of  tiie 

thing  to  be  determined  is,  by  whatmeans  eonqoeror  are  recognized  and  sufaml- 

it  shall  be  prosecuted.    Evervbody  knows  ted  to. 

that  none  out  troops  of  the  United  States,  Finally :  as  the  eanying  on  a  war  of 
enlisted  in  its  service,  and  officered  by  its  invasion  umI  foreign  oonqoest  is  found 
.  authority,  can  be  employed  in  such  a  war,  to  be  an  expensive  operation,  and  Cea* 
under  the  written  Constitution.  But  the  gross  and  the  country  may  become  tired 
army  is  wholly  inadequate,  in  point  of  of  furnishing  supplies  for  a  contest  net 
jQumbers,  to  open  and  maintain  a  can-  certainly  of  their  seeking,  and  in  whicih 
paign  in  a  foreign  country,  and  it  cannot  they  can  foel  no  pride,  Irat  humiliation 
oe  made  adequate  b^  any  process  of  en-  and  loathing  rather ;  and  as,  in  any  event, 
listments  to  meet  the  immediate  and  press-  the  Administration  is  likely  to  be  beU  lo 
ing  demands  of  the  campaign.  Hence,  a  rigid  accountability  by  the.  nation,  one 
a  new  power  is  at  once  assumed — that  of  day  or  another,  for  me  cost  of  this  gaaw 
employing  the  militia  of  the  country,  un-  of  hazard  and  bloody  speculation,  so  kr 
der  the  name  of  volunteers,  in  this  dis-  at  least  as  it  is  auppcMted  by  regular  Con- 
tant  and  foreign  service.  That  species  gressional  appropriations,  under  the  writ- 
of  foroe,  in  ue  service  of  the  United  ten  Constitution;  henoe,  the  President 
States,  is  no  lon^  to  be  restricted  with-  deems  it  proper  and  politic  to  set  in  ope- 
in  the  old  constitutional  limits,  ^  to  exe-  ration  a  new  mode  of  supplying  the  mili* 
cute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  in-  tary  chest,  whoUy  Independent  of  Coo> 
surrections,  and  repel  invasions.^'  gref«,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  all  account^ 

But  next,  it  naturally  happens,  in  the  ability.    Taking  posseaoion  of  tJie  prkn 

prosecution  of  this   unequal  war,  that  cipal  potts  of  the  If  exioan  Republic,  and 

.foreiji^  territory  is  ovamin  by  our  armies,  treating  them  as  pimees  conquered  and 

and  isinoondition  to  be  brought  under  the  Uought  under  his  personal  dominion,  Iw 

dominion  of  the  United  States ;  and,  of  sets  up  his  own  govemroent  over  thna, 

course,  it  seems  necessary,  if  the  sever-  ootahhslies  custom-honsas  and  appoints 

eignty  is  assumed,  to  provide,  in  some  custom-house  officers,  proclaims  a  taitf 

way*  for  the  government  of  the  ccmquer-  of  duties  on  all  goodo 
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nter?d  at  these  ports,  and  invites  into  sent  somewhat  more  at  large,  though  still 

em  ihe  commerce  of  all  nations — that  witli  necessary  brevity,  some  of  those  ob- 

I  tht'  United  States  along  with  the  rest  vious  considerations  which  show,  in  a 

-\^  no  may  desire  to  trade  with  Mexico,  manner  too  clear  for  disputation,  how  im- 

^  It  is  through  these  ports,  and  Uiese  possible  it  is  to  find  any  sanction  for  these 

y.  that  they  are  to  be  allowed  to  reach  acts  in  the  written   Constitution — how 

ICO  with  their  supplies,  and  that  only  wholly  snd  broadly  they  stand  out  aqd 

-^r  these  supplies  shall  have  first  paid  apart  from  that  Instrument  as  new  pow- 

t'ite  to  the  personal  military  chest  of  ers,  and    how    essentially    they    must 

1  l^resiident,  for  the  support  of  the  war  change  the  whole  character  of  the  gov- 

i»  prosecuting  a^inst  tliat  country.  emment,  if  tliey  are  to  be  recognized  as 

1  illy,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  patriotic  constituting  a  part  of  its  legitimate  au- 

-^ibilities  of  the  American  people  must  thority. 

vjidened  indeed,  if  they  can  look  on        In  regard  to  the  Annexation  of  Texas; 

-  catalogue  and  array  of  gross  usurp-  it  may  be,  and  probably  is,  pretty  gener- 

ii-i  of  power,  as  we  have  here  pre-  ally  regarded  as  being  now  too  late,  for 

■ii'^d  them  in  order,  and  remain  un-  any  purpose  of  practical  utility,  to  go 

•ed.    Yet  these  acts  have  not  been  back  and  insist  on  the  utter  want  of  Con- 

[<'  in  a  comer,  but  openly,  and,  as  it  stitutional  sanction  for  this  measure.     It 

rtf,  on  the  house-top.     The  President  is  true,  the  deed  has  been  done,  and  can- 

i-t  be  acquitted  ol  any  attempts  at  not  now  be  undone ;  the  measure  is  con- 

rmaloienls.    The  country  has  known  summated  and  past,  and  the  country  can- 

'■■d  he  was  about;  and  what  serious  not,  or  will  not,  withdraw  from  the  posi- 

rt'i^v^ioa  has  been  made  on  the  public  tion  and  relations  in  which  that  measure 

vi  ?    A  few  faitliful  men  and  public  lias  placed  it.     Texas  is  a  part  of  the 

inels  have  proclaimed  the  danger,  United  States ;  it  has  become  a  State  of 

^1  tried  to  sound  an  alarm ;   and  no  this  Union,  standing  by  the  side  of  the 

t  oienof  reflection  everywhere  are  Old  Thirteen,  having  its  representatives 

y  troubled,  and   are   laying   these  in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  as    they 

'ji  to  heart ;  but  we  are  forced  to  have,  entitled  to  the  same  privileges,  and 

'/-s  that,  as  yet,  we  have  not  seen  bound  by  the  same  obligations  and  the 

-p  evidences  of  popular  apprehension  same  destiny.    Texas,  by  the  voice  she 

'10^  symptoms  of  strong  popular  dis-  has  in  our  public  councils,  may  give  laws 

i\  ready  to  rise  to  the  height  of  an  in-  to  the  republic,  and  shape  our  national 

.-uni  rebuke  and  denunciation,  not  to  policy ;    she  may   supply  ns  with  onr 

'  5;*tfilieii,  and  not  to  be  encountered  nighest  minister  abroad,  a  chieftain  to 

'<!iylK)dy,  however    bad    and    bold  ;  lead  our  armies  in  the  field,  and  a  presi- 

1  we  should  like  to  have  witnessed  dent.     This  is  all  very  true — and  not  the 

:e  now,  among  a  people  who  ought  less  so,  thoujTh  it  be  equally  true,  that 

'  -ow  what  liberty  is  worth,  and  how  Texas  occupies  this  relation  to  the  Uni- 

.  It  ran  be  preserved.    But,  be  it  our  ted  States,  and  tlie  United  States  this  re- 

f  an'l  duty,  as  we  can  and  may,  once  lation  to  Texas,  by  a  proceeding  which, 

-^lin,  to  place  these  acts  of  bold  in  its  very  nature,  burst  the  bonnds  of  all 

jruion,  in  formal  and  urgent  array,  Constitutional    control    and    restriction 

r^  our  countrymen,  that,  if  possible,  and  practically  set  this  nation  afloat  oo 

a^  far  as  the  nature  of  the  traneac-  an  ocean  without  a  shore.     We  know 

*  will  allow,  they  may  yet  be  met  by  we  cannot  help  ourselves  now;  but  we 

:  tof  just  and  determined  hostility,  think  it  as  well,  and  not  altogether  ose- 

b,  before  it  be  too  late,  may  prevent  less,  since  we  have  slipped  our  cables 

'  Ei'^oming  the  character  of  admitted  and  drilled  out  from  our  safe  anchorage 

i  iT[>rofed  powers.     If  this  cannot  be  ground  and  moorings,  never   to    regain 

^ttjl  oar  labor  may  not  be  wholly  them,  that  we  should  at  least  make  our- 

'iu,  since  it  may  serve  to  keep  the  selves  acquainted  and  familiar  with  oor 

'rv  advised  of  the  radical  changes  new  position.     It  were  great  folly  in  tie 

'•i  arc  being  wrought  in  the  text  and  that  we  should  fancy  ourselves  still  rid- 

'  of  the  written  Constitution,  and  of  ing  at  ease  in  our  own  well-chosen  and 

rue  ^  Democratic  progress"  we  are  capacious  land-locked  harbor,  when  in 

M^r  towards  anarchy  and  despotism,  truth  we  have  gone  to  sea,  where  we 

» .  L-  recur,  now,  to  the  instances  we  never  were  before,  and  may  never  see 

'    named,     of    authority    palpably  land  again — havingtaken  care  to  leave  omr 

•^'cd,  and  bokUy  Qsed,  in  order  to  pro-  best  chart  behind  us. 
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What  was  thk  measure  of  Annexation  roent  she  wasa  soTOfeign  and  independent 
— so  called  7    It  was  not  the  purchase  of  power,  and  it  may  come  one  day  to  be  a 
a  territory  or  province,  l)eIonging  to  an-  serious  and  embarrassing,  if  not  fiital, 
other  nation.    Texas  has  not  come  in,  as  question,  between  her  and  the  United 
Louisiana  did,  by  purchase  from  France,  States,  by  what  sanction  this  compact  is 
and  as  Florida  did,  by  purchase   from  to  be  enforced,  if  enforced  at  all,  and  who 
Spain.      It  is  not,  as    toose  countries  is  to  judge  of  its  infractions.    May  not 
were,  nn  acquisition  of  so  many  acres  k  casus  faderismae  between  them,  when 
and  rods  of  ground,  to  be  added  to  the  one  party  or  the  other  shall  declare  the 
territorial    possessions    of    the    United  league  at  an  end,  and  insist  on  settling 
States.    Louisiana  and  Florida  were  ao-  the  difficulty,  if  necessary,  by  an  appeal 
quired  by  negotiation  and  treaty,  conduct-  to  the  ultima  ratio  ?    Already  a  qnef  tion 
ed  and  concluded  by  the  treaty-makinff  hasarisen  between  them, namely,  whether 
power.    In  those  cases,  serious  difficul-  New  Mexico,  as  conquered  or  subdued  by 
ties  existed  between  the  United  States  the  American  arms,  is  a  part  of  the  State 
and  France  and  Spain,  respectively  ;  the  of  Texas,  or  an  independent  territory  or 
negotiations  had  for  their  object  the  set*  province,  belonging  to  the  United  States, 
tlement  of  these  difficulties,  which  was  a  which  threatens,  1^  anticipation,  to  dia- 
iegitimate  business  ftir  the  treaty-mak-  turb  the  harmony  of  the  new  union,  and 
ing  power  of  our  government  to  engsge  possibly  resolve  it  a^in  into  the  sover- 
in :  we  had  lar^  claims  on  those  pow-  eign  unity  of  which  it  has  been  compos- 
ers, for  debts  due  our  citizens,  ana  for  ccT       For  ourselves,  wo  suppose,  that 
spoliations  committed  on  our  commerce,  with  Texas,  the  question  of  her  rights  and 
and  when  they  had  no  money  to  pay,  we  her    interests,  as    against   the    United 
agreed  to  take   property  from  them —  States,  will  always  be  one  of  physical 
namely,  land — at  a  just  valuation.     We  ability  to  maintain  her  ground.     Stie  will 
took  Louisiana  from  France,  and  Florida  insist  on  her  right  as  an  equal  to  jud^ 
from  Spain,  by  purchase,  and  by  way  of  of  all  questions  in    dispute ;    she  wiU 
settling  and  closing  up  our  embarrassing  never  forget  that  she  was  once  a  sover- 
accounts  with  those  countries.    So  much  eign;  that  as  a  sovereign,  and  while  a 
may  always  be  caid  in  favor  of  these  sovereign,  the  compact  was  formed  wbicli 
purchases,  as  fair  business  transactions,  placed  her  in  union  with  this  republic ; 
and  as  having  some  sort  of  warrant  in  and  she  may  be  expected  to  be  found  very 
the  Constitution  to  justify  them.     We  slow  to  recognise  the  competency  of  the 
wish,  for  the  sake  of  the  Constitution,  Federal  Government  to  dictate  to  her  in 
that  the  argument  was  as  conclusive  and  matters  where  her  interests, ariaing  onder 
satisfactory,  as  it  may  be  plausible.    But  the  compact,  may  seem  to  clash  wiUi  those 
so  much  certainly  is  true,  that,  in  no  re-  of  the  opposite  party  to  the  league, 
spect  or  degree,  can  these  cases  be  quo-  In  our  humble  judgment,  the  proceed" 
ted  as  precedents  to  cover  and  justify  in^  by  which  Texas  was  brought  iolo 
the  Annexation  of  Texas.    Texas  was  this  Union  has  never  been  as  fully  coo- 
an  independent  republic,  as  our  own  re-  sidered,  and  is  not  as  well  understood  as 
public  WiiF-— our  equal  before  the  law  of  it  ought  to  be  by  our  people ;   and  we 
nation;*,  and  in  the  family  of  nations,  shall  be  excused,  therefore,  for  dwelling 
The    two    republics  were    united  and  upon  it  a  moment  longer.    Annexatioo— 
made    one  republic,  and  the  separate,  so  called — was  effeOed,  it  must  be  r^ 
identical  being  of  each  was  mergea  in  the  membered,  by  a  compact,  or  league,  be- 
ne w  creation.    This  was  calM  the  An-  tween  sovereign  powers,  both  acting  in 
nexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States ;  regard  to  it,  in  their  national  character 
it  might  as  well  have  been  called  the  An-  wad  capacity     And  it  is  wurth  remem- 
nexalion  of  tlie  United  Statos  to  Texas,  bering — while  it  is  utterly  denied  that  it 
Texas,  indeed,  agreed  to  take  a  subordi-  was  competent  for  our  GovemmeDt  to 
Date  pot'ition  in  the  new  relation, and  the  negotiate  with  another  nation  at  all,  «r 
new  finn  was  to  take  the  name  of  the  in  any  form,  for  such  an  object  as  that  oC 
cld*T  and  wealthier  partner ;  it  was  to  be  amalgamating  the  two  nations,  itself  aod 
the  United  States  &.  Co.,  and  not  the  that  other,  into  one — that    it  was  not 
United  States  and  Texas,  or  Texas  &  Ca  deemed    necessary  in   this   transsetioo, 
Texas  agreed  to  become  a  State  in  the  Uni-  to  pay  even  the  poor  respect  to  the  Coo- 
on,  on  tlie  footing  of  other  States,  and  in  stitutaon  oi  following  the  forms  or  mods 
this  bumble  condition  to  merge  her  nation-  of  proceeding  prescribed  by  it,  when  ie- 
■lity.    But  when  Texas  made  this  agree-  tercoerse  is  lo  be  kui  with  a  foreigB 
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^wpr,  and  a  compact,  or  treaty,  is  pro-  terms  as  well.    Tt  might  have  been  agreed 
khJ  to  be  made.    In  the  careful  par-  just  as  well,  that  the  President  of  Texas 
"H  of  powers  under  the  Constitution,  should  be  President  of  the  new  incorpo- 
diity  of  negotiating  and  making  trea-  rated  nation.     It  was  just  as  cornpeient, 
L  ?  is  assigned  to  the  President,  with  the  so  far  as  the  question  of  authority  is  con- 
^  'ce  and  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  cerned,  for  Congrnss  to  have  agreed  that 
pite.    Bot  in  this  case,  the  Congress  the  sovereignty  of  Texas,  instead  of  that 
rot  inappropriately,  perhaps,  consider-  of  the  quondam  United  States,  should  pre- 
>:  the  novelty  of  the  object — took  the  vail  in  the  new  union.     We  are  speak- 
ffer  in  hand,  and  conmienc<»d  the  for-  ing  of  the  question  of  power  under  the 
il  negotiation  by  a  projet  or  proposi-  written  Constitution.     If  Congress  could 
n,  in  the  shape  of  a  joint  resolution,  incorporate  the  United  States  with  Texas, 
h  was  passed  by  a  majority  in  each  it  could  do  the  same  thing  with  England 
i;^?,and  received  the  approval  and  sig-  or  France ;  and  in  such  a  case  the  sov- 
're  of  the  President.      In  this  pro-  ereignty  over  the  new  incorporated  king- 
ing. Congress  might  be  considered  dom,  would  doubtless  be  somewhat  differ- 
fjaving  resolved  itself  into  a  conven-  ently  disposed  of.     So  far  as  authority  is 
•n  of  delegates,  with  assumed  authori-  concerned  Congress  could  just  as  well 
rom  the  people  to  enter  on  this  extra-  have   underlaken   to  re-incorporate  the 
■  nar)'  negotiation.     It  is  idle  to  think  States  of  this  Union  with  the  British  Em- 
it w  a  proceeding  of  Congress,  acting  pi  re,  on  the  old  terms  of   colonial  de- 
!' r  the  Constitution.      Here  was  a  pendence. 

.pact  between  two  sovereign  nations  Now  we  know,  all  the  while,  that  this 

Ahich  they  agreed  to  unite  and  form  measure  must  be,  a.^  it  has  been,  submit- 

"  nation  out  of  the  two,  on  certain  ted  to  and  acquiesced  in.     We  cannot 

"I?.     Can    there    be   any  one  bold  probably  escape  from  our  new  position, 

"ijh  to  assert  that  the  Constitution  if  we  wonld.     And  this  is  therefore  ex- 

nonzos  Congress  to  make  such  a  com-  actly  one  of   tho>!e  alarming  cases  to 

1  in  behalf  of  the  United  States  ?    It  which  we  have  before  adverted,  where  a 

ns  to  be  thought  by  some  that  this  new  and  extraordinary  power  has  been 

'uijlar    compact    was  well   enough  usurped   by  the  government,  and  that 

;<•  through  the  agency  of  Congress,  usurpation  acquiesced  in  and  confirmed, 

tuce,  in  tliis  case,  Texas,  yielding  up  almost  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  by 

'  nationality,  consented  to  take  a  posi-  the  deliberate  voice  of  the  nation,  so  as 

'j  in  tlie  new  union  somewhat  below  in  effect  to  clothe  the  government  with 

'  >imt  of  equality,  in  dignity  and  pow-  this  new  power  in  all  time  to  corne — the 

•.rh  the  nation  to  which  she  joined  written  Constitution  to  the  contrary  not- 

•-'!f.    But  the  question  of  authority  withstanding — to  be  om ployed  by  it  again 

;t^t  be  affected  by  the  particular  terms,  and  again,  if  it  should  see  any  occasion 

fMiitJons  on  which  a  league  for  in-*  for  its  exercise.     A  very  important  pro- 

-)ratinff  this  nation  with  another  may  vision  this  in  the  unwritten  portion  of 

;  rmed.    Had  Congress,  or  had  the  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

^inent,  through  any  or  all  its  func-  Perhaps  the  most  serious,  certainly  the 

nes,  Constitutional  authority  on  any  most  immediate  and  pre? «ing  of  the  evils 

'  .^  whatever,  to  melt  down  and  fuse  which  could  not  fail  toft>llow  in  tlie  train 

Vnrierican  nation  with  another  inde-  of  this  high-handed  measure,  are  seen 

Vut  nation,  and  so,  oat  of  the  amal-  and  felt  in  that  series  of  bold  acts,  each 

•  ■  tu  form  a  new  nation  ?    That  is  the  one  another  instance  of  assumed  author- 

•  q  lestion;  for  the  true  nature  of  the  ity,  into  which  this  original  measure  has 
taction  was  such  as  we  have  here  hurried  the  government,  as  if  by  an  in- 

•  ^  it.     Two  independent  States,  or  exorable  fate,  and  which  it  i«»  the  main 
r  ignties,  were  incorporated  into  one  purpose  of  this  article  to  record  and 

-  compact  formed  between  the  two  illustrate. 

e  thus  independent  and  sovereign.  The  first  of  these  acts  was  one  to 

'  uniting  of  Holland  and  Belgium,  by  which  the  government  was  moved  by  an 

'reaties  of  Vienna,  was  not  more  an  apparent  necessity,  even  before  Annexa- 

'[lorating  of   two  States  into  one.  tion  was  consumptatcd.     This  was  the 

'  if  this  incorporation  between  the  employment  of  the  army  of  the  United 

'  tl  States  and  Texas  could  be  effect-  States  by  the  unauthorized  direction  of 

:   ti  the  particalar  terms  of  the  present  the  President,  tor  the  defence  of  Texas 

pact,  it  cottM  be  eilbcted  on  other  against  all  her  enemies,  while  she  was 
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■till  a  foreign  and  indr^pondent  republic  ntntioD,  tint  neenwyie,  or  at  aay  liiM 

The  ffrqjet  of  tbe  2Sth  Congress  tor  An-  before  Texas    aod  the   United    Statee 

nexation,  ezpressrKl  diiitiQctly  the  terms  sboold  actually  be  ioeorporated  into  one 

and  conditions  on  which  the  union  or  in-  naticm  and  people,  an  alliance  ofiensiva 

corporation  might  take  effect.    Whether  and  defensive,  should  exist  between  the 

these  terms  and  conditiona,  in  the  form-  two  republics,  and  the  arms  of  the  Uni* 

ing  of  a  State  Constitution,  and  its  adop-  ted  States  be  eropbyed,  if  necessary  or 

tion  by  the  people  of  Texan,  should  be  duly  desired,  in  her  defence.    And  surdv,  if 

complied  with  by  that  republic,  in  accepts  the  enemies  of  Texas,  at  any  time,  while 

ing  the  offer  of  Annexation,  was  a  mat-  she  remained  an  independent  republic, 

ter  expressly  reserved  for  the  considers-  were  to  be  deemed  the  enemies  of  the  Uni- 

tton  and  **  final  action''  of  the  next  Con-  ted  States,  and  war  was  to  be  made  upoo 

ffress ;  and  it  was  required  that  such  new  them  sccordingly,  it  belonged  to  Congress, 

Constitution,  with  the  proper  evidence  of  and  Congress  alone,  to  make  that  declara- 

its  adoption,  should  be  laid  before  the  29th  tion.    But  that  was  a  question  with  which 

Congress,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  Jan-  it  was  not  thought  quite   prudent  thai 

oarv,  1846.     This  ^  final  action"  of  the  Congress  should  be  entrusted.    Cong^fesa 

39th  Congress,  then,  a  difibrent  Congress  might  have  shrunk  from  the  resolntioiis 

from  that  which  h  id  passed  the  original  of  Annexation  if  they  had  borne  on  their 

r^olutions,  was  clearly  indispensable  be-  face  an  anticipation  of  war— especially 

ion  Annexation  could  be  consummated,  of  a  war  to  be  undertaken  in  behalf  of 

Nor  did  the  President,  that  we  know  of,  Texas  even  before  she  shouki  become  an 

aver  entertain  or  express  a  differont  opin-  incorporate  part  of  the  Union.      The 

ion.    Texas  was  still  treated  as  a  foreign  President,  however,  saw  this  necessity 

and  independent  power.     The  govern-  and  boldly  met  iL     If  Texaa  had  been 

ment  of  the  republic  was  still  maintained,  invaded,  as  was  then  apprehended,  war 

and  the  President  had  his  Charg^,  Mr.  of  course  would  have  followed  in  defence 

Donelson,  still  residing  near  it      It  is  of  that  republic,  by  the  naked  act  and 

true,  the  Congress  of  tli^  repo blic,  and  her  order  of  the  President    Our  army  wouUl 

convention  of  delegates,  had  given  their  have  been  on  the  soil  of  a  foreign  oouo- 

formal  assent  to  the  proposed  Annexa-  try,  doing  battle,  side  by  side,  with  the 

tion ;  but  no  State  Constitution  had  yet  forces  of  that  country,  against  its  inva- 

beeu  formed,  and  of  coarse  there  had  ders,  and  all  this  by  command  of  the 

been  no  submission  of  anything  to  the  President,  without  any  decent  protence 

29th    Congress  for  its   ^  final  action,"  or  pretext  of  authority  from  Coogreaa, 

when  the  President  deemed  it  necessary  or  toe  Uw  or  the  Constitution ! 

wholly  unauthorixed  by  law  or  Constitu-  The  President  insists,  in  iustificatioa 

tion,  to  send  an  army  into  this  foreign  of  this  proceeding,  that,  under  the  cir- 

oeontry  for  its  military  protection  and  &>  cumstances  ^  it  was  plainly  our  dut§  to 

fisnce.     Texas  was  now,  the  President  extend  our  protection  over  the  citixena 

professed  to  think, ''  m)  far  a  part  of  the  and  soil  of  Texas ;"  <mr  duty — the  duty 

United  States  as  to  be  entitled  frxn  this  of  the  United  States.     But  who  made  the 

ffovemment  to  defence  and  protection."  Ebcecutive  the  sole  judge  of  this  duty  i 

Texas  was  at  that  period  no  more  a  part  of  Who  gave  him  the  right  to  proceed,  oa 

the  United  States  than  it  was  before  An-  his  own  mere  motion,  to  do,  or  cause  to 

nexation  had  been  proposed.    It  was  no  be  done,  whatever  he  may  chance  to 

niore  a  part  of  the  United  Slates  than  it  was  think  it  the  duty  of  the  country  to  uoder- 

a  part  of  the  British  Empire.    This  step  take  7    Is  he  to  declare  or  make  war, 

was  taken,  says  the  President ''  upon  the  whenever  he  may  happen  to  think  tC  the 

earnest  appeal  both  of  the  Congress  and  duty  of  the  country  to  go  to  war  ?    la 

convention  of  Texas ;"  and  it  '^hiui  become  short,  is  his  sense  or  notion  of  dntr  to  be 

necessary,  to  meet  a  threatened  invasion  of  in  all  things  his  sole  coostitntiooal  guide 

Texas  by  tlie  Mexican  forces,  for  which  in  the  discharge  of  his  office  7 — is  hie 

extensive  military  preparations  had  been  sense  of  duty,  or  what  he  mmj  choose  to 

made."    But  who  had  authorized  him  to  offer  to  the  country  as  such,  to  be  tbe 

defend  Texas  against  her  enemies,  dur-  Constitution  instead  of  the  written  lo- 

ing  the  pendency  of  the  nogotiationK  and  strum  ant  7 

ptoceedings  in  reference  to  Annexation  7  Wi*  have  presented  this  case  the  mart 

Congress  certainly  had  done    no  such  distinctly  and  at  large,  half  fbrMtten  aa 

thing.    It  made  no  part  of  the  proposition  we  are  afraid  il  is  already  by  the  eotm* 

tobmitted  to  that  power  in  regani  to  Au-  tiy,  because,  aUiK>ogh  Tttas  was  not  in 
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tet  iavMM  pewJipg  the  prooeedKnfs  te  without  anthoHty.  Sach  an  aet  under 
nfgud  to  AnneiatioD,  and  00,  as  H  hap-  onr  government  ought  to  be  deemed  the 
peiied,  there  was  nothing  for  on?  army  highest  crime  which  any  citiaen  could 
there  to  do  in  her  defence,  yet,  besides  that  commit  TnEMUon  is  not  so  dangerous 
the  act  of  the  Executive  was  not  a  whit  and  deadly  an  offbnoe.  The  ofibnee  it- 
the  less  reprehensible  for  that  reason,  this  self,  indeed,  is  treason  of  the  worst  kind, 
very  act  it  was,  undoubtedly — this  act  of  though  not  within  the  statutory  defini- 
imperial  authority  exercised  over  the  lion,  since  it  subverts  the  Constitution 
army  of  the  United  States  In  moving  it  and  the  government,  by  a  sinffle  blow, 
beyond  the  proper  limits  of  the  country.  Now  we  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  acain 
mad  within  a  (breign  jurisdiction— which  and  again,  as  we  have  done  before,  Siat, 
emboldened  the  President,  probably  in  beyom  all  doubt  or  cavil,  the  President 
the  beKef  that  this  show  of  force  on  his  is  responsible  for  this  war ;  he  brought 
pait  in  Tsxas  had  had  the  effect  to  turn  it  on  by  his  own  act,  or  it  was  brought 
aside  the  threatened  purpose  of  invasion  on  by  acts  done  under  his  ordera ;  he 
frma  Mexico,  to  posh  his  experiment  still  made  the  war.  He  sent  an  army  to  oc- 
fiuther,  and  carry  forward  bis  menace  of  copy  a  country,  then  in  the  undtsturbed 
war  into  the  proper  possessions  of  that  possession  of  Mexico,  as  it  had  been 
power,  and  up  to  the  gates  of  one  of  her  since  she  became  a  nstioo,  and  which 
priactpal  cities.  Prmibly  he  thought,  she  claimed  as  her  own  b^  an  undoubted 
in  his  pride  and  vanity  of  power,  once  title,  with  ordert  to  fight  fmr  tf,  if  Mexico 
need  with  apparent  efiect,  that  if  he  now  should  offer  to  dispute  the  possession 
pressed  on,  bearing  this  same  front  of  by  force  of  arms.  Mexico  did  so  dis* 
firewning  War,  belied  and  helmeted  for  pute  the  possession,  and  the  war  was 
ready  action,  full  into  the  presence  and  begun.  The  President  we  say,  there- 
five  of  Mexico,  he  might  thus  secure  fore,  made  the  war.  The  army  was  not 
advantages  towards  the  acquisition  of  marobed  into  the  Mexican  department  of 
coveted  territories,  far  beyond  the  limits  Tamanlipas,  and  up  to  the  Rio  Grande, 
of  any  jast  olaim  of  boundary  on  onr  in  the  performance  of  any  duty  imposed 
part,  which  Mexico,  frightened  fhmi  her  on  the  Executive  by  the  Constitutton  at 
DioprieCy,  might  be  induced  to  yield  to  laws.  No  obligation  of  office  required, 
nia  imperative  and  haughty  demands !  or  permitted,  him  to  make  or  direct  thie 
At  any  rate,  it  was  no  very  difficult  itep  hostile  movement  It  was  not  the  soil  of 
for  the  President,  having,  as  commander-  the  United  Slates  which  he  was  bound 
iB-ehief  of  the  army,  once  thrown  the  to  defend.  The  territory  did  not  belong 
CoBstitation  behind  him,  to  go  from  the  to  the  United  States,  and  was  not  in  its 
prepoaed  and  attempted  employment  of  possession;  and  if  we  had  acquired  a 
the  military  power  in  defending  the  pro*  e^orm  to  it  at  all,  it  was  one  of  pretence 
p«r  soil  of  one  foreign  nation  from  inva-  much  more  than  of  right,  and  whatever 
sion,  to  the  invasion  himself  of  the  proper  it  might  be,  thoufrh  ever  so  strong,  there 
poesessiuns  of  another  foreign  nation,  was  a  strong  chiim  of  right  on  the  other 
with  as  Kttle  just  pretence  of  authority  side,  accompanied  by  actual  posseeeion 
or  right  in  the  latter  case  as  in  the  constantly  maintained  for  long  yeara, 
former.  which  would  not  be  yielded  to  any  de- 
We  have  heretofore,  in  this  journal,  mand  of  right  on  our  part,  but  at  the 
explatiied  and  exhibited,  in  a  pretty  am-  end  of  a  bloody  and  hopeless  defence, 
pie  manner,  the  way  in  which  our  war  This  consideration  alone — the  fact  dT 
with  Mexico  was  brought  on  by  the  act  possession  by  Mexico,  an  ancient  poa> 
of  the  President,  and  with  how  little  of  session,  with  an  undoubting  conviction 
jnstifirstion  or  excuse.  We  shall  not  of  clear  title — is  enough  to  put  at  rest 
repeat  what  we  have  before  felt  it  our  forever  all  attempts  to  justify  this  pro- 
da^  to  say  on  this  sabiect  Onr  present  ceeding  by  the  Prerident,  on  the  assumed 
hiMineaB  is  with  this  proceeding  as  it  ground  tlmt  the  territory  was  ours,  and 
afiaets  the  Constitation  of  the  country,  mnst  be  defended  by  our  arms,  as  any 
Nor  shall  we  need  to  dwell  on  the  sub-  and  every  other  part  of  the  American 
ject  in  this  point  of  view.  Everybody  soil.  All  our  ownerehip  of  this  territory 
knows  that  toe  power  of  war  is  not  lodged  was  a  naked  olaim  or  title,  against  an 
with  the  Presidlent  by  the  written  Insuu-  adverse  possession  with  a  claim  of  title 
maat,  bat  with  Congress ;  and  that  if  the  quite  as  strongly  insisted  on  as  our  own ; 
Pmsideiit  actoaUy  makm  war,  whether  it  and  this  was  Uie  *"  American  soil"  whieh 
ia  formally  declared  or  not,  it  ia  done  the  Presideot  said,  in  hie  instraetkma  te 
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the  commander  of  the  army,  "must  be  focee,  which, at  a  force tobe emphiyedl  fai 

protected  from  hostile  mtxision  by  Alexi-  a  war  of  iovasioa  aod  foretgn  conqoeat, 

CO !    Mexico  was  expected  to  invade  her  is  utterly  unknown  to  the  Constitutioii, 

own  possessions !   aiid  on  this  absurd  and  forbidden,  indeed,  by  its  whole  tenor 

pretence,  so  insolting  to  an  intelligent  and  spirit. 

conndy,  the  President  woold  jostify  his        The  war,  be  it  reoMnbered,  has  had* 

own  invasion  of  thoae  possessions,  and  from  the  beginning,  a  very  marked  char- 

his  orders  to  make  war  for  their  conquest  acter,  as  one  of  invasion  and  conquest 

and  subjugation,  on  the  least  attempt.bv  It  was  begun  by  an  Invasion  of  the  peao^ 

Mexico  to  defend  and  protect  them.    lif  able  homes  of  the  citiaens  of  Menco,  in 

a  territory,  in  dispute  between  this  coun-  the  Mexican  State  of  Tamaulipaa  ;  and 

try  and  any  other,  were  wholly  vacant  from  the  hour  the  first  blow  was  struck,  it 

and  unoccupied,  who  would  venture  to  has  been  waged  exclusively  on  Mexicaa 

maintain  that  the  President  would  have  ^und,  and  has  been  carried,  indeed,  far 

a  right,  without  the  direction  of  Con-  into  the  interior,  and  towards  the  heart  of 

l^ress,  to  attempt  to  take  military  posses-  that  republic.    Not  for  one  moment  has 

sion  of  it,  with  the  morel  certainty  of  it  been  a  defensive  war  in  any  aspect  or 

bringing  on  a  war  7  surely,  no  one.    But  degree.    No  hostile  foot  has  approached 

such  an  attempt,  made  under  a  naked  or  threatened  the  proper  soil  and  poeees 

claim  of  title,  in  reference  to  territory  in  sions  of  the  United  otates.    On  the  pait 

the  actual  holding,  occupation  and  cul-  of  Mexico  it  has  been  wholly  defensive, 

ture  of  an  adverse  party,  would,  of  itself.  She  has  had  all  she  could  do,  and  a  great 

be  an  act  of  war.    A  demand  on  the  deal  more  than  she  could  do,  to  defend 

highway,  to  stand  and  deUver,  with  a  her  own  territories,  and  she  has  never 

himd  on  the  throat  and  a  pistol  at  the  dreamed  of  invading  the  United  States, 

breast,  would  not  be  more  unequivocal,  or  engaging,  in  any  way,  in  ofiensive 

The  adverse  party  has  but  one  alterna*  operations  on  the  hind.    It  is  not  possible 

tive-— to  yield  at  discretion,  or  to  fight  to  conceive  of  a  war  more  distinctly 

In  either  case  it  is  an  act  of  hostility  and  marfesd  in  this  respect,  than  this  war  is. 
war  on  the  part  of  the  assailant    But       Being  wholly  an  offimsive  war  on  our 

the  truth  is,  this  matter  is  too  plain  for  part,  (we  use  the  term,  oflfensive,  in  its 

argument,  when  the  facts  are   under-  well-understood   legal   acceptatioo,)  no 

stood ;  and  so  would  be  considered  uni-  one,  of  course,  will  pretend  for  a  roooMnt 

versally,  if  it  were  not  so  difficult  for  us  UuU  the  militia  of  the  country  cooid  be 

generally  to  bring  our  minds  to  believe  employed  in  it,  except  by  a  naked  as- 

that  any  President  of  these  United  Slater,  sumption  of  authority  to  that  effect,  m 

in  the  face  of  the  plain  provisions  of  the  defiance  of  the  plain  provisions  of  the 

Constitution,  would  dare  deliberately  to  written  Conntitutioo.    For  anv  purpose 

take  on  himself  the  authority  and  re-  of  defence  in  and  about  a  line  of  boondary 

sponsibility  of  making  war.    So,  never-  between  this  country  and  any  other,  or 

[  tneleas,  Mr.  Polk  has  done,  beyond  a  across  that  line — the  purpose  and  opem- 

t  possible  doubt    So,  beyond  a  doubt,  has  tion  still   b^^ing,  in  eficKSt,  defensive 

the  written  Constitution  been  subverted,  militia  might  be  employed.    But  no  such 

^  for  the  time— and  who  knows  but  for  all  force  can  he  used  where  the  whole  object 

]  time  ?— and  the  most  delicate  and  dan-  is,  as  it  was  in  this  case,  to  carry  on  ofieo- 

gerons  p6wer  in  it,  been  seised  and  wield-  sive  and  aggressive  war  to  the  heart  of 

A  ed  by  the  Executive  as  his  personal  pre-  an  enemy^  country,  and  where  every 

I  rqoative.  operation  of  the  war,  even  from  the  first 

No  one,  certainly,  need  be  shocked  or  act  of  collision  and  bloodshed,  is  repwle 

^  surprised,  after  this  beginning,  if  the  war  from  the  proper  soil  and  poisesaiooe  of 

\^  should  be  found  to  be  prosecuted  with  as  the  United  States.   Nothing  can  beplainer 

^  complete  a  disregard  of  the  restraints  of  than  that  the  milkia,  in  the  oootemplation 

the  Constitution,  in  reference  to  the  means  of  the  Constitution,  is  wholly  a  domestic 

employed   for  carrying  it  on,  as  was  force.    In  the  first  place,  in  its  organiia- 

I  shown  in  getting  the  country  into  it    If  tion  and  uses,  it  is  whoHy  a  State  fbroe, 

,^  the  Executive  can  make  war,  we  do  not  except  when  it  is  handed  over  to  the 

{  know  why  he  should  not  be  permitted —  United  States  for  certain  specified  objects, 

at  least  lie  must  be  expected— to  prose-  It  is  the  home-guard  of  the  States,  and 

cute  it  after  his  own  independent  fashion,  their  only  arm  of  defence.    They  are  not 

What  he  has  actually  done  has  been  to  allowed  to  have  any  other.    They  am 

*  oiywiae  and  employ  a  species  of  military  expressly  prohibited  from  keeping  tmopa 
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-a  rp^kr  aTmy— in  time  of  peace,  ex-  cutive  should  "  be  elected  to  serve  during 

'fv  by  consent  of  Congress,  which  never  good  behavior."    Even  an  amendment, 

^-  been  and  never  would  be  granted  ;  to  give  the  appointment  of  the  *'  genera! 

Twi  they  cannot  engage  in  war,  unless  officers  "  to  the  Federal  Government,  re- 

rtna!ly  invaded,  or  in  imminent  danger  ceived  no  countenance  in  the   Conven- 

I  invasion.    But  the  mihtia  is  their  own  tion. 

-and  80  exclusively  their  own,  that,  even  The  occasions  on  which  the  militia 

en  it  chances  to  be  employed  in  the  may  be  called   into  the  service  of  this 

r.r^ice  of  the  United  States,  it  can  have  government  are  very  exactly  defined,  and 

II  cfficere  but  of  their  appointment,  and  of  course  no  others  are  allowed.  If  the 
in  receive  no  training  but  under  their  militia  is  thus  called  into  service,  it  must 
i'hority.  There  is  no  such  thing,  and  be  for  one  or  another  of  these  purposes — 
in  be  no  such  thing,  as  the  militia  of  namely,  "  to  execute  the  laws  of  the 
e  L'nited  States ;  tliere  is  no  general  Union  ;"  to  **  suppress  insurrections ;"  or 
rceof  this  description  existing  without  to  *•  repel  invasions."  If  employed  in 
rird  to  State  lines.    Each  State  has  its  that  service  on  any  other  occasion,  or  for 

^'a,  which  is  as  distinct  from   the  any  other  object,  it  is  a  palpable  usurpa- 

I'ia  of  every  other  Slate,  as  the  army  tion — a  usurpation  of   military  power, 

England  is  distinct  from  the  army  of  once  thought  the  most  dangerous  of  all 

ranee.    To  secure  uniformity  and  effi-  forms  of  usurpation,  and  the  last  crown- 

•ncy,  Congress  is  autliorized  to  pro-  ing  act  of  despotism.    Yet  this  very  thing 

>.  by  Uw,  "  for  organizing,  arming  and  has  been  done  in  the  prosecution  of  this 

'N  ipiining  the  militia,  and  for  eovem-  wretched  war  with  Mexico.     First,  the 

i  such  part  of  them  as  maybe  em-  military  power  is  usurped  by  the  Execu- 

yed  in  the   service    of   the   United  tive,  in  the  making  of  the  war,  and  this  is 

•i'>^^f' but  all  this  is  still  made  ex-  followed  up  by  employing  a  kind  of  force 

"  >^ly  Bubject  to  the  authority  of  the  for  carrying  it  on,  which  is  utterly  de- 

.'esinsupplyingtheofficers,  and  giving  nied  to  the  government,  in  such  a  war, 

'' tion  ana  application  to  the  disci p-  by  the  plainest  provisions  of  the  Consti- 

le.  and  to  the  government  of  the  force  tution.    The  last  enterprise,  certainly, 

'.?D  in  actual  service.  which  was  intended  to  be  encouraged  in 

Nor  was  it  without  very  express  rea-  this  government,  was  that  of  engaging 

'^^  tirnt  the  militia  was  so  carefully  in  war,  and,  least  of  all,  in  wars  of  inva- 

■^  rred  to  the  States,  and  the  authority  sion  and  conquest.    The  Constitution  has 

*■  Its  employment  in  the  service  of  the  very  carefully  and  closely  confined  the 

n4?rdl   Government  limited    and    re-  goveniment,  in  all  such  wars,  to  the  use 

'  cied  in  so  peculiar  a  manner.    It  was  of  its  own  regular  army,  and,  no  doubt, 

^i^iatof  great  delicacy,  and  great  jea-  with  the  deliberate  and  wise  considera- 

-y  on  the  part  of  the  States.    The  tion,  that  the  more  difficult  it  might  be 

;ury  power  of  the  Federal  Govern-  found  to  raise  an  army  for  such  a  pur- 

-nt  was,  at  the  time,  looked  upon  with  pose,  and   provide  for  its  support,  the 

^t  distrust,  and  not    without    some  better  every  way.    And  it  is  enough  to 

^Hfi.  guarded  and  limited  as  it  was.  startle  the  men  of  tlie  Constitution  from 

'''^  it,  in  addition  to  its  own  appropriate,  their  graves,  that  the  country  has  come, 

aii^  necessary,  authority,  to  raise  in  so  short  a  time,  to  behold  the  spectacle 

:  "upport  armies,  and  provide  a  navy,  of  a  war  of  foreign  invasion  and  conquest, 

"^  to  make  war,  that  government  had  as  little  excusable  in  its  origin  and  ob- 

^^  been  ckthed  with  a  general  or  su-  jects  as  any  that  could  be  conceived  of, 

'or  power  over  the  militia,  no  one  who  actually  prosecuted  by  the  government 

-  mide  himself  at  all  acquainted  with  with  a  principal  reliance,  not  on  the  pro- 

^'Morj  of  the  times,  can  entertain  a  per  army  of  that  government,  but  on  the 

<t  that  the  Constitution  would  have  militia  of  the  States.     We  behold  the 

'  '1  promptly  rejected  by  the  people,  spectacle  of  a  successful  appeal  made  to 

'^i^^ton'a  proposition,  in  the  Convention  the  prompt  and  unreflecting  patriotism, 

'  i^BT,  that  the  whole  militia  should  and  the  military  ardor  and  ambition  of 

>  under  the  sole  and  exclusive  direc-  the  people  in  the  States,  stimulated,  as 

^  <*f  the  United  States,  the  officers  of  they  often  are,  or  easily  may  be,  we  know 

^  H  to  be  appointed  and  commissioned  not  with  what  hopes  of  personal  distinc- 

tbem,^  would  have  met  with  as  little  tion  or  personal  profit,  who  rush  forward 

'  "^  as  another  part  of  his  plan  of  gov-  to  place  themselves  under  the  command 

'^Qt,  which  was  that  the  Chief  £xe-  of  the  national  Executive,  for  service  in 
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a  foreign  land,  tnd  in  an  aggiMoive  war.  climive  avtiioikj,  and  iitit»  of  miMtia, 
It  is  a  case  to  demonstrate,  if  ever  there  (when  militia  may  be  empk)3red  by  it  at 
was  one,  that  it  is  no  idle  apprehension  ail,)  called  imo  the  eerrioe  from  the 
in  which  wise  men  have  always  indalged,  States.  AU  the  vokusteers  in  the  present 
in  regard  to  the  dangers  necessarily  at-  war  haipe  been  and  are  militia,  and  netfaing 
tachini?  to  the  military  power  in  a  repub-  else.  They  are  State  troons  raised  and 
lie,  and  where  there  is  a  gallant  and  commissioned  by  State  antkority,  as  mi- 
patriotic  people  to  respond  to  its  appeab,  litia.  Many  of  the  eompaniee  and  corps 
when  we  see  what  has  actually  been  have  been  mastered  into  service,  jiisl 
done  in  the  nse  of  this  power,  and  the  as  they  stood,  officers  and  men,  in  the 
monstrous  lengths  of  osarpation  to  which  ranks  of  the  militia  at  home, 
it  has  been  pushed  by  the  present  Execn-  Nor  is  the  character  of  this  fmrea 
tive  of  the  United  states — the  feeblest,  changed  at  all  from  the  fact  that  general 
out  of  all  comparison,  that  the  country  officers,  bearing  State  commissions,  have 
has  ever  had.  not  been  called  into  service  along  with 
The  militia  has  been  mustered  into  the  militia.  The  Government  hM  seen 
service,  in  this  war,  in  a  way  designed  fit  to  select,  appoint  and  commission,  its 
to  evade  the  Constitution  and  escape  the  own  general  officers.  They  ate  officers 
responsibility  of  its  violation.  By  calling  in  the  army  of  the  United  States,  and  so 
for  ^  volunteers  "  it  seems  to  have  been  commissioned,  and  in  no  respect  as  offi- 
calculated  that  the  public  would  get  the  cers  of  miHtia  or  of  volunteers.  Nor  is 
impression  that  thid  was  a  kind  of  force  the  employment  of  militia,  called  volni»- 
different  from  milida,  and  if  not  regular  teers,  in  the  present  war,  justitied  or  ex* 
United  States  troops,  yet  something  very  cused  by  any  example  of  theenq>loyiiieiBt» 
like  them.  But  tbey  were  militia  after  or  proposed  employment,  of  vohmteers,  in 
all.  They  were  soldiers  who  might  vo-  the  public  service,  at  any  period  in  oar 
lunteer  from  the  ranks,  or  body,  of  the  past  history.  There  have  been  repeated 
militia  in  the  several  States,  having  their  instances  of  volunteer  organization  and 
officers  created  and  appointed  by  the  service.  Sometimes  th^  have  been 
authoritv  of  the  States,  respectively,  to  troops  of  the  United  States,  with  officers 
which  the  companies,  or  corps,  of  volun-  appointed  and  commtssioned,  all  ct  them, 
teers  belonged.  They  were  muit$red  into  by  Federal  authority.  These  were  as 
the  service  of  the  United  States,  not  en-  much  troops  of  the  United  States,  as 
listed ;  and  in  that  service  they  were  those  of  the  line  of  the  regnlar  army, 
commanded  by  their  own  officers-— com-  Every  sddier  was  an  enroUed  or  enlisted 
pany,  battalion  and  fieki— having  their  soldier  of  the  United  States.  But  mors 
sole  authority  and  commission  from  the  freqaently,  these  volunteer  fbroes  have 
respective  States.  It  is  simply  absurd  to  been  mustered,  or  proposed  to  be  mos- 
talk  of  any  military  corps  as  United  tered,  into  the  service  of  the  United 
States  troops,  when  the  officers  in  imme-  States,  with  their  State  officers,  from  the 
diate  command  derive  their  commission,  mihtia ;  and  these  were  militia,  and  no** 
not  from  the  Government  of  the  United  thing  else,  just  as  the  volnnteer  forces  In 
States,  bat  from  that  of  a  State.  A  mili-  the  present  war  are  militia,  and  nothing 
tary  officer,  commissioned  by  the  Gover-  else.  The  diffineneein  the  cases  is,tfast 
nor  of  a  State,  and  commanding  a  corps  in  no  instance,  until  the  present,  has  soefa 
raised  under  State  authority,  is  not  an  a  volunteer  force  as  this  last,  being  mi- 
officer  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  litia,  been  employed,  or  proposed  to  be 
does  not  command  United  States  troops,  employed,  by  the  General  Govemmeat, 
They  are  State  troops,  and  he  is  a  State  for  any  service  or  purpose,  bat  ^  to  mob- 
officer,  and  that  is  all  that  can  be  made  of  cute  the  laws  of  tne  Union,"  to  ^  sof^ 
them.  And  thev  are  militia,  and  nothing  press  insttrre<^tions,'*  or  ^  to  repel  invsp 
bmt  militia.  No  State  Ims  any  other  sions  ;*'  in  no  instance,  until  the  present, 
troops  but  militia;  and  the  government  has  soch  a  force,  beinff  militia,  and  no- 
of  the  United  States  has  no  authority  to  thing  else,  been  called  into  the  service  of 
employ,  for  any  purpose,  any  other  kind  the  United  States,  to  carry  forward  a  war 
of  State  troops,  if  there  were  any  such^  of  invasion  and  conquest  in  a  fonign 
but  miUtia.    Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  land. 

that  the  Constitution  limits  the  military  And  the  responsibility  of  thisjnoeesd- 

power  of  the  Federal  Govemmeirt  to  the  ing  rests  widi  the  President    The  eoo- 

esaployment,  first,  of  its  own  army,  raised  duct  and  management  of  the  war  is  in 

and  provided  with  officers  by  its  own  ex*  his  hands     Go^^rsss  gave  himanlhority 
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to  afcppt  the  services  of  60,000  volun-  easy  assnrance,  that  he,  by  virtue  of  his 

'cw  militia,  upon  his  appeal  to  it  for  such  office,  is  to  be  deemed,  personally,  the 

;i  force,  and  upon  the  allegation  that  war  conqueror  of  all  provinces  and  places, 

hid  been  begun,  and  "  American  blood  which  may  submit  to  the  power  of  the 

'ad  been  shed  on  American  soil."    The  American  arms,  he  has  gone  so  far  as  to 

(  t'jntry  roust,  of  course,  be  defended,  establish  a  regular  system  for  the  coUec- 

nd  nothing  is  better,  or  more  appropriate,  tion  of  duties  on  imports,  under  a  regular 

aa  militia,  with  which  to  drive  invaders  tariff,  in  all  the  ports  and  places  of  Mex- 

ifijoi  iis  soil.    We  certainly  could  have  ico,  of  which  the  army  has  taken  mili- 

w.^hed,  that,  while  Congress  was  grant-  tary  possession.    "  It  is  the  right  of  the 

:  -r  the  most  liberal  supplies  of  men  and  conqueror  (he  says)  to  levy  contributions 

iiooey,  at  the  demand  of  the  President,  upon  the  enemy,  in  their  seaports,  towns 

1:''  truth  should  have  been  insisted  on,  or  provinces,  which  may  be  in  his  mili- 

lu't^dd  of  echoing,  though  by  a  kind  of  tary  possession  by  conquest,  and  to  apply 

roiiipulsion,  a  false  allegation,  and  some  the  same  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 

F*  curity  taken,  which  might  easily  have  war.    The  conqueror  possesses  the  right 

'"^.n  (loDi",  that  the  means  and   forces  also  to  establish  a  temporary   military 

liiceil  at  his  conmiand,  should  not  be  im-  government  over  such   seaports,  towns 

'fperly  and  unconstitutionally  applied  or  provinces,"  &c.     And  therefore,  he, 

:i1  employed.     Still  the  responsibility  the  President,  being  the  conqueror,  en- 

''■■'^i  on  him.    He  has  taken  upon  him-  acts  a  tariff  of  duties  on  all  goods  and 

?•  1 1  to  prosecute  a  foreign  war,  in  a  for-  merchandise  admitted  into  these   ports, 

::ti  laiid,  and  for  purposes  of  conquest,  and  which  is  invited  to  come  there  from 

^•d  to  employ  the  militia  of  the  country  all  nations,  the  United  States  included, 

lU  this  service.     And  so  far  as  his  exam-  appoints  his  collectors  and  corps  of  cus- 

can  go,  and  at  any  rate  while  power  torn-house  officers,  makes   his   military 

i  .i.airi-j  in  his  hands,  the  Constitutional  chest  his  independent  treasury — indepen- 

resfriction  on  the  emploj^ment  of  militia  dent  indeed — and  directs  that  all  collec- 

1-  abro<rated,  anj  a  new  unwritten  provi-  tions  be  paid  into  it,  from  which  the  mo- 

'On  substituted,  to  the  effect  that  militia  ney  is  to  be  drawn,  as  he  shall  personally 

^v  be  employed  in  war,  not  only  to  re-  prescribe  or  allow,  for  carrying  forwara 

^<  lov-asion,  but  to  make  invasion,  and  nis  war  of  invasion  and  conquest ! 

fr  igecute  foreign  conquests.  The  President  finds  it  convenient  to 

The  next  usurpation  in  order,  in  the  see  no  distinction  between  the  mere  mili- 

niuctof  this  war,  was  that  by  which  tary  occupation  of  a  position,  or  place, 

i^  President  has  claimed  the  right  in  in  an  enemy's  country,  in  time  of  war, 

^-  cases  of  territorial  conquest,  to  be  and  the  complete  possession  of  a  pro- 

'^^rned  himself  the  conqueror,  and,  by  vince,  or  town,  held  under  conquest,  with 

'^^  own  unaided  authority,  to  establish  the   full  right  and   actual   exercise  of 

'"d  administer   governments  over  the  sovereignty  and  civil  jurisdiction.     As 

'  qnered  countries.     On  this  particular  little  does  he  distinguish  between  the 

'  'C)  however,  we  shall   not  now  add  rights  and  duties  of  a  commander  in  Ibe 

iinng,  bat  content  ourselves  with  re-  field  as  a  conqueror,  and  the  rights  and 

'^ng  the  reader  back  to  an  article  in  duties  of  a  sovereign  who,  by  right  of 

'"  March  number  of   this    Review,*  conquest,  takes  possession  of  a  province, 

^'^re  the  subject  has  been  fully  discuss-  or  town,  subdued  by  bis  arms,  and  re- 

^  ^  "f>d  exposed.    A  reference  to  that  ar-  ceives  the  submission  of  its  inhabitants 

>t- will  show  how  flagrant  and  bold  this  as  the  subjects  of  his  rightful  govern- 

1^  irpition  has  been,  and  a  little  reflec-  ment.     A  military  commander  in  the 

'  n  v\ill  serve  to  convince  every  candid  field  is  the  master,  under  the  law  martial, 

^d,  that  if  the  Constitution  is  now  to  of  the  post  or  place  he  occupies,  as  a 

•  uJien  with  this  notable  amendment,  a  conqueror.    It  is  his  camp,  for  the  time 

•^"^  progressive  movement  has  indeed  being,  and  the  law  of  the  camp  prevails. 

''^n  tnade,  all  io  the  name  of  Democra-  It  may  embrace  a  whole  town  or  city. 

.^'lovv-anis  despotic  power.  But  his  authority,  though  arbitrary  and 

liui  the  President  has  lately  gone  a  sumnwiry  in  its  tone  and  character,  is 

•^?  further,  in  his  usurpations,  and  jper-  not  unlimited.    It  is  restricted  by  the 

military  law  under  which  he  holds  bis 
commission ;  and  the  mihtary  law  of  the 


• . 
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':nM  the  crowning  act  of  all.    Pro- 
■^im^  on  the  same  beautiful  idea,  of 
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United  States  is  mainly  a  written  code,  fornia.  AH  the  functions  of  civil  govern- 
cfirefully  digestpd,  and  regularly  enacted  ment  were  assumed  in  those  provinces — 
by  Congress.  Where  it  is  manifestly  de-  complete  civil  jurisdiction — and  exercised 
fective  on  applying  it  in  practice,  no  doubt  as  far  as  the  new  functionaries  had  the 
the  unwritten  martial  law  may  be  resort-  ability  to  establish  their  power.  We 
cd  to.  But  no  authority  can  be  exercised  have  lately  heard  of  sanguinary  execu- 
under  the  name  of  martial  law,  except  tions  in  one  of  them,  upon  judicial  con- 
such  as  has  for  its  object,  or  keeps  pro-  victions,  for  sedition  or  high  treason ! 
minontly  in  view,  the  principal,  and  in-  Indeed  the  avowed  purpose  w^  to  con- 
deed  only  design  with  which  martial  law  sider  and  treat  these  provinces  as  con- 
is  established,  or  tolerated — ^namely,  the  qnered  countries,  where  entire  subrois- 
securily  and  preservation  of  the  camp  sion  to  the  conquering  power,  as  the 
Und  the  army.  This  authority  has  the  sovereign,  was  exacted.  And,  undoubt- 
actual  commander  in  the  field,  or  in  ediy,  in  such  a  case,  it  is  not  only  the 
camp,  acting  under  the  orders  of  his  su-  right,  but  the  duty,  of  the  new  sovereign, 
perior  officer,  if  he  have  any.  The  Pre-  to  establish  his  government,  and  make  it 
sident  is  comm'inder-in-chief  of  the  army,  adequate  to  the  protection  and  control  of 
and  a  commander  in  the  field,  or  in  camp,  his  new  subjects,  so  long  as  his  authori- 
acts  under  his  general  orders ;  but  if  he  ty  shall  last.  This  is  what  the  Presi- 
were  actually  himself  in  the  field,  or  in  uent  is  pleased  to  denominate  a. ^  militarj 
camp,  he  could  exercise  no  military  au-  government"  It  is  only  militery,  as  it 
tbority  over  or  about  the  camp,  which  ks  in  military  hands.  It  is  a  civil  govem- 
could  not  equally  be  exercised  by  any  ment,  with  aa  ample  powers,  if  it  see  fit 
other  commander.  An  orderly-sergeant,  to  exercise  them,  as  any  government  in 
if  the  elde  t  officer  present,  and  in  com-  the  worid.  But  everybody  must  know, 
mand,  would  have  the  same  authority;  who  knows  even  the  alphabet  of  the  Con- 
and  he  could  not  have  more  if  he  were  a  stitution,  that  Congress,  and  Congress 
field-marslial.  As  commander-in-chief  alone,  has  authority  to  set  up  such  a  gov- 
of  the  army,  the  President's  authority  is  emment  as  this  in  any  tewifory,  province, 
purely  military,  whether  personally  in  or  town,  belonging  to  the  Unitea  States ; 
the  field  or  out  of  it,  and  it  is  as  much  and  a  conquered  territory,  province  or 
restricted  by  the  military  kiw,  as  that  of  town,  if  really  taken  possession  of  to 
any  other  commander.  Just  so  much  hold  as  an  acqiuft  of  war,  belonjra  to  the 
authority  then— just  so  much  govern-  United  States,  if  to  anybody.  Certainly 
ment — as  any  actual  commander,  in  poe-  it  does  not  belong  to  the  President,  as  hie 
session  of  a  post  or  place  in  an  enemy's  seems  to  suppose,  any  more  than  it  does 
country,  may  lawfully  exercise,  the  Pre-  to  any  actual  commander  under  whom 
sident,  as  commander-in-chief,  may  exer-  the  conquest  is  made.  It  belongs  to  the 
else,  or  cause  to  be  exercised  under  his  sovereign — and  the  President  b^  not  yet 
orders.  And  beyond  this  he  cannot  go,  been  acknowledged  sovereign  In  tnis 
except  b/  leaving  the  Constitution  be-  country.  He  makes  himself  such,  bow- 
hinfl  bin  ever,  as  far  as  be  can — a  military  sover- 
The  limited  nature  of  this  military  au-  eign,  superseding  the  civil  power — when 
tbority,  or  government,  we  have  indica-  he  assumes  the  sole  right  of  govem- 
ted  already.  It  is  the  government  of  a  ment  over  countries,  or  places,  subdued 
camp,  and'  has  for  its  object  the  regula-  by  the  American  arms.  In  our  judg- 
tion  and  security  of  the  camp.  Its  pro-  ment,  it  is  conclusive  on  the  President, 
per  subjects  are  soldiers,  or  the  inmates  and  the  whole  military  power,  if  Con- 
of  a  camp.  It  may  extend  its  jurisdic-  gress  has  made  no  express  provision  for 
tkm,  as  in  a  city,  according  as  the  neces-  taking  formal  possession  of^  places  that 
shy  of  the  case  shall  demand ;  that  is  to  might  be  conquered  by  our  anns,  and  for 
say,  the  camp  may  be  enlarged  so  as  to  governing  them,  as  the  rightful  sovereign, 
embrace  all  whom  it  may  be  necessary  Uiat  Congress  does  not  intend  that  the 
to  bring  within  military  supervision  and  war  shall  be  made  a  war  of  conquest  at 
control,  in  order  to  the  proper  govern-  all.  And  hence,  in  such  a  case,  the  ex- 
ment  and  security  of  the  camp.  But  it  tent  of  his  duty  and  power,  in  prosecuting 
is  evident  that  a  **  military  government,"  the  war  oflensively,  supposing  an  offen* 
In  the  President's  view,  is  something  sive  war  allowable  at  all  on  his  mere  mo- 
very  dlflferent  from  this.  Witness  bis  or-  tlon,  is  to  conquer  the  armies  of  the  ene- 
dersand  the  disgraceful  proceedings  under  my  in  the  field,  capture  his  foftified 
them  in  regard  to  New  Mexico  uid  Call-  pbcea  and  ■tioDgfaoldt,  with  as  much 
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fuice  umI  deflpotism  to  go  f ojifaer  Umui  meree,  and    rappIieB  rewme,  in   te 

aU  7  vbofe  Uoited  Stales— a  sjfltcn  petmil- 

And  tbeo  tlie  coantry  U  told  tliat  this  'mg^  ot  den^oed  to  prevail  and  goven  in 

li  nothing  bat  levying  "■  militaiy  coitfn-  all  tbe  principal  aea-porti,  throi^  which 

hatioofl"  on  tbe  enemy.    If  this  were  ao  a  great  conntry,  of  eight  or  X&k  miUacw 

—and  it  is  hardly  better  than  an  insult  to  of  people,  receivea  its  foreign  sapphea, 

an  intelligent  people  to  set  np  sach  a  and  which  are  held  as  places  lonqoerad 

pretence — yet  if  this  were  so,  how  comes  in  war  and  subject  to  the  political  sover- 

it  that  the  administiatioo  is  now  foond  eignty  of  the  conqneror— a  system  of 

avowing  an  intention  of  levying  contri-  taxation  and  revenue,  designed  to  be  at 

botioDs  on  the  enemy,  after  its  repeated  least  as  permanent  as  the  war,  falling  en 

prochimation,  and  dechirations  to  that  en-  whomsoever    it    concerns,   importer  or 

«my,  that  private  property  shottld  be  re-  consumer,  citizen  or  stranger,  friend  or 

spirted,  and  nothing  demanded  or  taken  enemy,  and  such  a  system  as  none  but  a 

without  makioj^  jui»t  and  full  compensa-  regular  government,  in  the  exercise  of 

.  tion  7    Protection  and  full  security  to  the  full  sovereignty,  could  enact  and  execute. 

Krvons  and  property  of  the  peac^dile  in-  And  tbe  government  which  does  this,  and 
bitants  of  ccmquered  towns  and  pro-  exercises  this  sovereignty,  is— the  Preai- 
vinces,  has  come  to  be  the  recognized  dent  of  the  United  States! 
doctrine  and  declared  practice  of  modem  But  we  must  bring  this  article  to  a 
,  civilized  nations,  not  to  be  departed  from,  close.  Our  object  has  been  to  awaken 
except  in  very  special  caees,  which  cer-  the  attention  of  the  country,  if  poasib&e, 
tainly  do  not  exist  in  this  war.  Are  the  tp  the  manner  in  which  the  original  writ- 
United  States  to  suffer  the  disgrace  of  ten  Constitution  is  becoming  rapidly  ob- 
being  tbe  first,  in  recent  times^  to  set  an  scured  and  subverted,  by  the  assumption 
example  to  the  contrary  7  As  for  con-  of  new  and  extraordinary  powers,  either 
tributions  levied  on  a  conquered  country,  quietly  submitted  to,  or  only  very  feebly 
they  are  never  allowed  by  the  modem  rebuked,  and  so  th^  in  effect,  an  easen- 
iisage  and  law  of  nations,  but  &»  a  mild  tially  new  Constitution  is  practically  tak- 
aubstitnte  for  piUage,  or  the  confiscation  iitt  the  place  of  the  original  instniincnt, 
of  property.  Contributions  are  demand-  which,  tboujgh  partly  unwritten,  is  likefy 
ed  ana  received  by  way  of  relief  and  re-  to  become  just  as  potent  and  authorita- 
demption  from  theae  severer  meaanres,  tive,  and  just  as  binding  on  the  people,  aa 
and  of  course  are  never  resorted  to,  but  if  these  new  features  Bad  been  given  to 
when  otherwise  such  harsh  proceeding's  it,  by  regular  amendments  ado|Aed  ae- 
as  pillage  or  confiscation  would  be  justi-  cording  to  the  prescribed  and  approved 
fied,  either  by  way  of  spedal  punishment,  mode  of  making  amendments.  To 
or  on  account  of  some  urgent,  temporary  make  this  matter  as  plain  and  as  compr»- 
necessity.  But  what  is  there  in  com-  hensible  as  possible,  and  show  in  one 
mou  bet%veen  **  military  contributions'*  view,  how  bravely  we  are  going  on  in 
and  tiiis  notable  plan  of  the  President's  this  business,  and  what  kind  of  a  Consti- 
for  raising  an  independent  and  permanent  tution  is  growing  up  to  our  hand,  we 
revenue,  uy  commercial  taxation,  for  the  shall  conclude  this  article  by  drawing  out 
support  and  proscctition  of  the  war?  in  order,  and  in  the  form  of  regular 
Taxation  is  a  measure  of  government,  amendments  to  the  text  of  the  original 
and  an  act  of  soverei^ty.  It  is  some^  instrument,  the  provisions  proper  to  cover 
thing  very  different  trom  pillage,  or  a  those  new  powers  which,  as  we  have 
forced  contribution,  received  as  a  relief  shown,  have  lately  been  assumed,  or 
from  pillage.  This  act  when  permitted  usurped  and  exercised  by  the  govem- 
at  all,  is  an  act  of  war,  by  military  com-  ment  at  Washington.  As  written 
mand,  to  meet  some  particular  necesaity  amendments,  they  might  stand  somewhat 
or  exigency  of  war,  and  is  temporary  in  in  this  form : 

its  purpose  and  action.    It  has  its  direct  I.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  incof^ 

operation  on  a  present  enemy,  and  is  porate  the  United  Statea  with  any  other 

ooQimonly   exhausted  in  a  single  act  people  or  country,  on  such  terms  and 

But  bow  absurd  and  how  pitiful,  to  talk  conditions  as  may  be  agreed  on. 

of  the  proceeding  we  are  now  consider-  II.  The  President  sukll  have  authority 

iB{7,  as  one  of  *'  military  contribution,"  to  employ  tbe  army  of  the  United  Stales, 

This  is  a  system  of  commercial  regula-  in  the  defence  of  any  foreign  conntiy, 

tion  and  taxation,  as  rei^ular,  and  nearly  threatened  with  invasion,  at  his  discrstioa. 

Mah^bftrttft.  aa  that  which  controls  com-  IlL  The  Preaident  ahaU  hava  aathnrifr 
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'  make  war  on  any  foreign  nation  by  in- 
\*\.ng  its  possessioHH;  provided  only 
^it  this  be  done  under  pretext  of  some 
^im  of  title  to  those  possessions. 

IV.  The  Militia  of  the  States,  called 
^o  service  as  volunteers,  may  be  em- 
uyed  by  the  President  in  prosecuting 
irs  of  invasion  and  foreign  conquest. 

V.  The  President  shall  have  authority 
govern,  in  complete  sovereignty,  any 

'ntnry,  province  or  place,  taken  and 
VII pied  by  the  military  forces  of  the 
iX^A  States,  and  in  such  manner  as 
'  \n^y  see  fit. 

VI.  In  any  port  or  place,  taken  and  oc- 


cupied by  the  forces  of  the  United  States, 
the  President  may  establish  commercial 
regulations,  and  a  tariff  of  duties  on  im- 
ports, for  the  purpose  of  raising  an  inde- 
pendent revenue,  to  be  used  by  liim  for 
military  purposes,  in  his  sole  discretion, 
and  for  which  he  shall  not  be  held  to  any 
accountability. 

These  provisions,  thus  brought  into 
juxtaposition,  and  set  down  in  order,  may 
serve  to  show  what  a  prodigious  advance 
"  Progressive  Democracy"  has  made,  and 
is  likely  to  make,  in  giving  new  features 
to  the  Constitution,  and  especially  in  giv- 
ing a  new  and  fearful  imjwrt  ana  signifi- 
cance to  Executive  power. 
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UNPUBLISHED    POEMS 

BT    JAMBS    WTAXHTOJS    BABCOCK* 

Tbe  following  poems  are  by  a  person  deceased,  with  whom  we  were  intimate — a  genfle- 
in  of  rare  mind  and  attainments,  und  a  singularly  simple  and  earnest  spirit.    The  qualities 

.  :iis  pof ras  are  peculiar.    They  are  built  somewhat  upon  antique  models,  and  seem  also 

U4ve  been  affected  in  a  measure  by  the  author's  German  studies  ;  but  their  eminent  sim- 

i:y  and  truthfulness  will  command   attention  in  an  age  who&e  poetry,  like   its  social 

Tihiy,  is  growing  lo  be  artificial,  shallow,  and  false  in  sentiment.   "  Kuma  and  Egeria," 

ai  "The  Eoad-2ik>a£  of  Earth's  Travellers,"  published  in  the  Review  sonie  months  ago, 
r*>  by  the  same  author,  who  was  then  living.  Mr.  Babcock  graduated  at  Yale  College  in 
iO:  be  died  at  his  home,  Coventry,  Coaaecticut,  in  April  of  the  present  year. — Ed.  Ax. 


ODE  TO  SLI£P. 

Ttv'  Ihii^tOLQ  ei^a^,  ''Tcvfi  f  AKyiuv^ 

i^aiwiTj  svoifi^f,  avoj  •  x.  t.  X, 

SOPH.  FHILOCT.,  827. 

^ 'w  mild  of  mystic  slumber, 
Now  with  wizard  spell  lay  by, 
Vlmg  cares  and  loadd  that  cum ber» 
^thiag  sense  and  sealing  eye. 

^'Tip  in  bine  and  starry  mantle, 
^^  ive  iby  downy- feathered  wing, 
^  ve  with  touch  all  soft  and  gentle, 
Oewy  o'er  each  living  thing— 

'^  ^9  wiih  tbooght  in  hot  toil  tlirobbing, 
Lui5  by  light  long  filled  and  pained, 

^\jn?  o'erconie  ior  joy  or  sobbing, 
'Serves  in  ease  or  toil  overstrained. 

"jn*  with  lull  of  brooklets  flowing, 
i^^nely  break  of  distant  seas, 
'ji  ilrops,  win  I,  or  late  herds  lowing, 
Limping  leaves  or  humming  bees. 

'^•^  witji  Bccnl  of  piny  highlands, 
^^^  i>alm  grove  of  spicy  zone ; 
(je  with  breath  of  sammcr  islands, 
^v  heoce  the  eTening  winds  hare  blown. 


Come  with  raven  hair  rich  braiden, 
From  the  moonshine's  watery  beams — 

Hush  my  couch,  sky-hovering  maiden 
Sing  rae  all  thy  happiest  dreams. 

Dreams  through  cloudy  gateways  fading. 
To  a  high  and  beauteous  clime-^ 

Dazzling  vistas  faint  foreshading, 
Scenes  beyond  the  scenes  of  time. 

For  in  thy  sweet  hand  are  given 
All  the  treasures  of  the  night — 

Keys  thai  ope  the  doors  of  heaven 
On  the  wearied,  earth- worn  sight. 

Come,  Eve's  bed  with    bright   flowers 
wreathing, 
While  thick  dusk  the  East-land  fills. 
Stay  tjll  sweet  Morn's  breath  o'erbreath- 
ing 
Wake  to  life  the  warbling  hills. 

From  the  Orient,  tireless  rover. 
Dark  behind  the  shadowed  sun, 

Thou  long  realms  hast  wandered  over. 
And  their  daily  works  are  done. 

Caravans  in  deserts  tenting. 
Men  in  cot  or  bustling  town, 

Praverless,  or  the  past  repenting. 
Vexed  or  cahn  have  laid  them  down. 


•  ••       •> 
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Tbon  bast  walked  the  princelj  palace, 
KeaHt,  and  dance,  and  bridal  •train; 

Sweetened  Sorrow's  bitter  chalice ; 
Smoothed  the  bed  for  limbs  of  pain ; 

Stilled  the  feet  in  silken  chamber ; 

Won  fair  children  from  their  play. 
Birds  that  wing»  or  beasts  that  clamber 

Air  or  steep  as  free  as  they. 

Tbon  bast  roamed  o'er  savage  ridges, 
Where  great  streams  their  wells  inum ; 

Listening,  paced  earth's  utmost  edges, 
Where  no  fires  on  hearth-stones  bam. 

Blessings  thine  reach  all  God's  creatures. 
High  or  humble,  wild  or  tame ; 

Shiftless  Fortune  changes  features. 
Thou,  sweet  friend,  art  still  the  same. 

Dove  of  Peace,  pure  virtue  serving. 
Bride  unwooeid  to  sinless  heart. 

Ne'er  may  bosom  undeserving 
Buy  With  wealth,  or  win  by  art 

MARY. 

Sweet,  simple  tenderness  of  tone, 
That  dearest  English  name  doth  bold. 

Bringing  rich  peaceful  feelings  flown 
And  fair  young  fancies  fresh  from  old. 
Like  BockB  to  the  heart's  evening  fold. 

Now  low  and  lulling  steals  the  sound. 
Like  summer  brooklet's  busy  trill. 

Or  waters  warbling  under  ground 

When  fields  in  slambering  nooo  are 

still. 
And  peace  sweet  nature's  heart  doth  fill. 

Now  soft  the  gush  as  falling  snow, 
Or  shower  where  rainy  April  shines. 

Or  small  birds*  chaunt,  which  faint  winds 
blow 
At  sundown  through  a  ridge  of  pines. 
And  earth  with  heaven  in  one  combines. 

A  type  of  lovine  earnestness, 
Oi  gentle  soul  and  laithful  eves. 

And  beauty  born  to  win  and  bless. 
Within  that  pensive  music  lies. 
That  tells  the  heart  itii  syinpthies. 

A  pledge  of  sinlessness  and  youth — 
An  earthly  form  that  whispers  heaven. 

In  artless  looks  and  virgin  truth. 
In  all  the  grace  to  woman  given — 
To  draw  us  wbanct  oar  sin  hath  dri- 
ven. 


A  glimpse  of  one  the  heart  would  strain 
To  its  fond  self  till  self  it  grew— 

A  face  so  full  to  sooth  all  pain. 
To  look  each  greeting  or  adieu. 
And  sun  life's  home  its  sojourn  through. 

These  symbols  dear  are  in  thy  name — 
Thyself  the  substance  all  and  more. 

Which  seeing    who  our  choice  could 
blame  ? 
That  name  and  self  in  heart  we  store, 
A  prize  to  love  and  ponder  o'er. 

TO  A  GROUP  OF  CHILDREN. 

Small  men  and  women  blossoming, 

Tvpes  of  a  golden  age. 
Of  Heaven's  first  children  in  their  spring, 

And  Eden's  heritage. 

« 

Ye  seem  new  ilown  from  some  bright 
sphere, 

On  earth  a  while  to  play ; 
I  bark  your  airy  tones,  and  fear. 

Sudden  ye  soar  away. 

Yet  human  shapes,  so  fair,  so  young, 
Sweet  Grace  untrained  of  art, 

God's  language  fills  each  warbling  tongoa. 
His  smile  each  face  and  heart 

And  smiles  on  all  your  bright  hearts  shed. 

And  love  they  every  one. 
There  doubt  no  cold  distrast  bath  bitd. 

Nor  dimmed  Hope's  mofning  sun. 

Ye*ve  learned  not  ytt  'tb  all  unwise. 
Your  whole  sweet  selves  to  show ; 

Untaught  that  pntdanee  is  disguise. 
Ye  tell  all  truth  ye  know. 

Pure  ones,  your  feelings  all  vafeigned. 
Your  souls  untouched  by  tine. 

Ye  keep  first  innocence  unstained. 
First  simple  faith  sublime. 

Such  once  the  holy  Saviour  blessed. 
For  such  in  heaven  he  knew ; 

And  they  are  greatest,  wisest,  best, 
Who  most  resemble  you. 

I  fain  would  take  you  to  my  heut. 

With  full  and  strong  caress. 
So  life's  dry  springs  one  gush  might  stait. 

Of  former  blessedness. 

Ab    go,   sweet   forms,  like   swibcwas 
bright, 

Ye*ve  crossed  my  pathway  o'er! 
My  heart  shall  treasure  long  that  ligbt 

Mint  eyes  will  meet  no  moit. 


•  ••  - 
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HON.    GEORGE    EVANS. 

Great  mbiiities»  and  a  Ioa§^  career  of  minded  of  thtt  the  period  of  his  serric* 

vseful  public  service,  do  not  always  en-  within  these  walls  is  about  to  expire,  I 

sure  extended  or  general  celebrity.    Pub-  \^^^,  ^^i*  occasion,  even  in  the  Senate,  and 

lie  labors,  demandini;  patient  invcstiga-  *'*  ^**  ^^'^  presence,  to  say,  that  his  retire* 

tion,  eUborate  research,  careful  analysis,  "^"^  ^'"  t«  *  •«"<»"•  1<^  ^V**'!.  ^^^^'" 

and  great  power  of  generalization,  are  »«"«  wd  this  country.    He  has  been  six- 

not  J  the  !L  which^^win  imn^iate  or  ^  ^HntrdeJ^^^'h^iJli^lf'^Sl^i^^^ 

wide  renown.     Such  labors  oftentimes  tottudfing  and  comprebending  the  rev/ 

produce  no  preseat  or  early  effect.    The  „««  and  finances  of  the  country ;  mod  h« 

resulU  are  contingent  and  remote;  consc-  understands  that  subject  as  well  as  any 

quently  the  maf  nitude  and  importance  of  gentleman  connected  with  the  government* 

eflfects  are  overlooked.     One  of  the  most  since  the  days  of  Crawford  and  Gallatin, 

remarkable  instances  of  great  intellectual  Nay,  as  well  as  either  of  those  gentlemen 

endowments,  large  and   varied  acquire-  «▼«"  understood  it.    I  hope  he  may  yet  be, 

menls,  long  experience  in  the  councils  of  ^  "»  K»«!*  *«  ^^^ow  that  he  will  be,  with  us 

the  nation,  public  services  highly  appre-  ?^*  ^?;."^*.'  ***'^'^  ^^  ***''• .?! 

^:**^  ...I  V.»:»^»— ii«»  .<.ir»iLu.i»lA  «•  benefit  of  his  advice  and  assistance  in  that 

ciated,and  universal  y  acknowledged  at  g^^^^^^j  crisis  which,  in  my  judgment,  is 

Washington,  without  creating  a  corrcs-  ,^^  ^^  ^j^  jf  ^^1,  ^„  continues;  and  this 

ponding  national  reputation.  18  that  of  bill  should  pass.    And  I  can  only  say,  that 

0?forge  Etan$,  of  Maine.  reUre  when  he  will,  he  will  carry  with 

As  a  statesman  of  profound  wisdom  him  the  good  wishes  of  every  member  of 

and  forecast,  a  legislator  fitted  for  all  the  this  body ;  the  general  esteem  and  regard 

practical  purposes  of  conducting  the  gov-  of  the  country;   and**  (placing  his  hand 

emment,  Mr.  Evans  has  rarely  had  his  »Pon  *>»•  *»«art,  and  bowinc  to  Mr.  Evans) 

eqoal  in  Congress.      And  yet,  there  arc  !!  t>«  cordial  attachment  of  his  friends,  po- 

men  in  the  naUon,  of  inferior  talents,  and  ^'^^  "^  personal, 
less  experience  in  public  affairs,  who  t^re 

better  known,  and  attract  more  of  public  .  This  exalted  cncommm  was  concurred 
notice  than  he  docs.  The  reason  of  this  »«  Jy  .\he  most  discriminating  men  on 
is  obvioos.  The  qualities  of  Mr.  Evans'  ?««'>  8'de«  <>'  *»»«  ?«"a^«  5  ™»ny  of  whom 
mind  are  all  solid  and  useful ;  there  is  have  taken  occasion  to  speak  of  bis  la- 
nothing  showy  or  ornamental  about  him.  «>rs  m  equally  flattering  terms.  Among 
Although  a  very  cffecUve  and  fluent  de-  [»«™  ^^7  *!«  mentioned  Messrs.  Cal- 
baier.  with  a  fine  elocution,  his  speeches  ^"."»  Woodbury,  Cass,  McDoffie,  and 
are  more  distinguished  by  power  of  argu-  ..V*?*^;  ,.  %  %.  - 
meoi.  close  logical  demonstration,  and  ^*<^  /^*?«  ««"«'*'  observations  we 
•ppositeness  of  illustration,  than  the  fj^^  ^  8»^«  »  *>"«f  ""^^^^^  <>'  *»«  P"^- 
graces  of  oratory,  or  the  decorations  of  a  ^'^ Jite.  .  » 
luxuriant  imagination.  His  style  is  chaste  ^J^^-  ^vans  was  born  January  12. 
and  severeTwith  great  command  of  Ian-  1797.  He  graduated  at  Bowdoin  Col- 
guage,  his  knowl^ge  of  its  weight  and  >«?«  l"  l?!^ ;  and  after  a  thorough  pre- 
We  U  perfect ;  thus  rendering  precision  paration  m  the  s^udy  of  law,  commcnc^ 
and  perspicuity  the  great  cha^teri?tics  '^  P^^^ce  at  Gardiner,  Maine,  in  1818. 
of  hiTargumentativc  efforts.  On  all  ques-  ^^  soon  assumed  a  commanding  position 
tions  relating  to  political  economy  and  '"^  !*»«  profession ;  and  the  higEest  legal 
the  financial  concerns  of  the  country.  Mr.  eminence  was  withm  hts  leach.  when  Im 
Evans  U  probably  better  informed  than  fi*"*^  ^V^^  ^r*"??  ""[  J^S^'^tion  was 
any  man  now  in  public  life.  discovered  by  his  friends;  and    at  the 

In  the  great  taiiff  discussion  of  1846,  a^^f  twenty-eight,  he  was  returned  to 

in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Webster,  after  refer-  J^^  "^use  of  Reprwentjtives  of  Maine. 

ring  to  what  he  termed  "  the  incompara-  "^  was  continued  in  the  legislature  for 

ble  speech-  of  Mr.  Evans,  said-  [^^^  successive  sessions.    The  last  year 

'^  he  was  Speaker  of  the  House ;  and  in 

-  And  now,  Mr.  President,  since  my  at-  that    responsible  position    so  acquitted 

teotioo  has  been  thus  called  to  that  speech,  himself  as  to  command  the  unqualified  ap- 

aDd  since  the  honorable  member  has  re-  probation  of  the  body  over  which  he 

▼OL.   TI. — ^XO.  L  2 


presided.    In  July,  1829,  he  was  elected  a  very  eloquent  speech  in  tnpport  of  it.  In 

a  member  of  the  House  of  Representa-  the  order  of  ihe  debate  he  followed ^vani, 

tives   in   the   Congress  of  the    United  anditwasof  course  expected  that  he  would 

States,  where  he  remained  twelve  years.  "»aj^t  ^^^  ^1"^*'  ***  »*>?  »fK"«"^^"»  "^^'^^^^ 

when  he  was  transferred  to  the  ^nate.  ^J^  ft^,  made  against  it     After  a  Yam 

u     -^       4U  ^   ^   ».«».k».    ^i«-#  «f  ♦K-  eflort  to  do  so,  he  confessed  he  was  nnable 

He  was  then  a  member    elect  of  the  ^^  answer  the  objections  which  had  been 

House,  having  been  elected  to  that  body  ^      ^   by  the   gentleman    from  Maine, 

seven  times  successively.  without  time  to  consider  them  ;   and  then 

This  steady  devotion  of  his  district  is  went  on  to  deliver  the  splendid  speech  he 

without  a  parallel  in  the  State  of  Maine ;  had  prepared.    The  bill  was  lost.      Mr. 

no  other  person  ever  having  served  more  Evans  has  tieen  for  several  years  a  leading 

than  eight  years  in  the  House  of  Repre-  member  on  all  financial  questions.    No 

sentatives,  from  that  State  ">*')  i"  either  house,  and  no  Secretary  of 

A  distinguished  genUeman.  who  began  fj^e  Treasury,  unless  it  be  Alexander  Ham- 

bis  career  in  Congress  with  Mr.  Evans.  ?lton,  has  shown  more  ability  on  the  sub- 

and  served  with  Eim  some  half  a  dozen  J^^  ^^  <»^«  ^^"*^  ^»*"»  ^^^  ^'*'^- 

sessions,  writes  to  os  as  follows :-  ^j^j^  .^  ^^  ^^.^  ^^^,^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

**  Evans  began  his  career  in  Congress  acter  and  services  of  Mr.  Evans ;  but  the 

with  General  Jackson's  first  presidential  deliberate,  unbiassed  opinion  of  a  keen 

term :  he  came  to  Washington  with  a  high  and    sagacious  observer  of    men    and 

reputation,  so  far  as  that  reputation  could  things. 

be  given  to  him  bv  the  members  from  Mas-  Mr.  Evans  made  his  first  speech   on 

Mchusetts  and  Maine;  and  with  a  very  the  tariflf  in  1832;  and  from  that   time 

high  anticipation  on  the  part  of  intimate  j^^th  he  took  a  leading  part  in  the  dis- 

friends  at  home,  of  the  standing  be  would  ^„«-  «.  ^^  «ii   :^r^,ii!it  «..^-«:^r^.  «f 

acquire  and  maintain  in  Confess;  and  I  <^"«?'^"*  ^?.  *"  important  questions  of 

do  not  know  the  public  man  who  has  belter  national  policy.    He  has  not  done  )U5tice 

justified  the  estimate  of  partial  friends.  ^^  himself  in  omilling  so  frequently  the 

There  have  been  no  ebbs  and  flows  in  the  preparation  of  his  speeches  for  the  press, 

public  opinion  of  his  talents;  no  doubts  This  has  been    in    consequence  of    his 

or  questions  in  the  minds  of  anv  persons  early  diffidence  in  bis  own  powers,  and  a 

who  knew  him,  whether  or  not  he  really  strong  indisposition  to  any  public  dis- 

deserved  the  reputation  he  had  acquired  ;  play. 

but  a  settli^  conviction,  not  only  that  he  vVe  remember  a  speech  of  his  in  1837, 

was  entided  to  the  standing  he  had  gained,  ^hi^h  produced  a  profound  sensation  at 

•±l^n^h•''';^i^  n^'fivT^t^  ^•^''*!i:^  ^^^  ^^^^»  »>"»  of  which  there  is  onlv  a 

equal  to  the  duties  of  any  station  in  the  •         r    a            «          ^      j      %m 

government.     I  know  no  public  man  (ex-  1^17   'J?^![^^  '«P?'^  ^"    '^^^^    .**'• 

cept  Webster)  who  has  alwavs  so  fully  ^^^^  Q-  Adams,  whose  abstract  noUons 

come  up  to  the  public  expectations;  in-  o»nght,  and  the  propriety  of  assertinr 

deed,  I  think,  on  all  important  questions,  them,  were  never  modified  by  any  regard 

he  has  exceeded  even  the  hi^h  anticipa-  to  circumstances  of  time  or  place,  in- 

tlons  of  those  who  knew  him.    To  my  quired  of  the  Speaker  whether  it  would 

knowledge,  during  his  lon^  Congressional  be  in  order  to  present  a  petition  from  a 

career  he  has  never  committed  a  blunder  eUve.     It  was  represented  that  he  had 

or  mads  a  speech  which  has  led  anvbcKiy  prcaented,  or  oflTercd  to  present  such  a 

l:Sl^'loT.r"rm^Tthn\'t^  ^Zi  -d  ^e  House  fas  immedi^.te. 

able  and  finished  displays  have  left  the  im-  '^  **^"»^'!  »"<*^  •  f^"^  *^^  ^"^^^""T' 

pression  of  a  power,  and  capacity,  and  re-  ""^"^    ^»  V"  «.•?!"*>«"»  ^^  ^^^  \^ 

sources  for  much  greater  things ;  and  this  ««"»"'«  and  expel  him ;  Mr.  Evans  defend- 

impressioa  lias  been  justified  by  the  sue-  ^  Mr.  Adams  very  zealously  throughout 

ce«ive  evbibitions  of  hit  talents,  both  in  the  controversy,  and  finally  put  an  end  to 

the  House  and  Senate.  the  matter  in  a  speech  of  great  power 

<*  His  first  speech  in  the  House  was  in  and  effect, 

opposition  to  the  bill  that  had  been  report-  The  discussion   ran  on  two  or  three 

ed,  to  distribute,  among  the  officers  and  days;  being  conducted  by  the  Southern 

Sfr^r^K  d-^'S^^^/lL^.fr'pl^  Philadel.  „/„  ^nh  ^uch  denunciation  and   vio- 

ten'i  '•  ^ii^iiitLTuiid^^^^^^^^  !--•  r' ''  ''\\f''^^  ^"  .'i?  r'"" 

idea  that  the  case  was  embraced  within  tone  of  Mrcwm.  bitternws.  and  defiance. 

the  principles  of  the  prize  laws,  and  it  was  9"  }H  ^^.'^^    .^*  ■?*^**^'  *^*"'*'l  °'  ^''• 

•uppoHed  by  some  of  the  leading  men  in  PJ^  «»<*  "»»"«  •  funooa  asfaolt  upoa 

the  House.   Mr.  Everett,  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.    Evans  obtained  the 

than  a  nonber  of  the  House,  had  preparad  floor,  and  in  n  apaech  of  mingled  nrgv* 
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neiit  tnd  ridicule*  gave  the  subject  such  From  the  time  of  the  accession  of  Mr. 

a  blow  that  the  House  never  resumed  its  Tyler  to  the  duties  of  Executive  magis- 

consideration.  trate  of  the  nation,  there  was  never  a 

During  the  latter  part  of  his  service  in  good  understanding  between    him  and 

the  House,  Mr.  Evans  was  held  in  very  the    party   which  had    placed  him    in 

high  estimation  as  a  man  of  sound  judg-  power. 

ment  and  great  address  as  a  parliamenta-  There  were  causes  of  estrangement  be* 
ry  tactician.  In  the  memorable  contro*  tween  them,  hardly  necessary  to  be  elo* 
versy  in  1839,  which  resulted  in  the  exdu*  cidated  here,  but  which  were  operative 
sion  from  the  House  of  Representatives  before  the  commencement  of  the  called 
of  the  regularly  elected  members  from  session  of  Congress,  and  which  produced 
New  Jersey,  he  acted  a  prominent  part ;  an  open  rupture  before  that  session  came 
and  if  his  advice  had  governed  the  action  to  an  end.  The  ordinary  and  natural 
of  the  Whigs,  the  result  would  have  difficulties  incident  to  a  change  in  the 
been  different.  Mr.  Wise  assumed  the  policy  of  the  government  were  thus  in- 
management  of  the  business  on  the  part  creased  and  exasperated, 
of  the  Whigs,  but  he  was  no  match  for  In  the  campaign  of  1840,  the  Whigs 
the  practis<3  skill  of  his  colleague.  Gen.  had  promised  immediate  relief  to  the  peo- 
DroiBgoole.  pie  from  the  financial  distresses  which  had 
The  House  was  very  nicely  balanced  afflicted  the  country  for  the  antecedent 
on  the  question  of  admission,  and  Mr.  three  or  four  years.  Some  of  the  measures 
Evans,  foreseeing  the  probability  of  a  from  which  this  relief  was  anticipated, 
tie,  with  no  speaker  to  give  a  casting  were  arrested  by  Mr.  Tyler,  hence  tha 
vote,  suggested  that  the  Democrats  influence  of  the  beneficent  policy  of  the 
should  nuike  the  affirmative  proposition.  Whigs  was  only  partially  experienced 
The  result  testified  to  the  sagacity  of  Mr.  by  the  country.  The  people  bad  been 
Evans.  Mr.  Dromgoole  entrapped  Mr.  taught  to  expect  much  from  legi.<«lation ; 
Wise  into  moving  the  admission  of  the  and  as  no  immediate  beneficial  results 
members ;  and  the  motion  failed  by  a  tie  were  experienced,  the  disappointment 
vole.  If  the  initiative  had  been  taken  by  was  great,  and  loudly  expressed, 
the  Democrats,  as  it  would  have  been,  The  consequences  of  the  rupture  with 
ander  the  advice  of  Mr.  Evans,  the  mem*  Mr.  Tyler  were  seen  over  the  country  in 
bers  from  New  Jersey  would  have  ob-  the  popular  elections ;  and  States,  one 
tained  ttie  seats  to  which  they  were  after  another,  that  had  been  almost  uni* 
entitled.  formly  Whig,  wheeled  into  the  Democrat- 
Mr.  Evans  was  placed  at  the  head  of  ic  line.  All  these  things  conspired  toen- 
the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate,  hance  the  embarrassments  of  the  Whigs 
immediately  upon  entering  that  body,  in  Congress ;  and  the  eyes  of  their  friends 
Here  his  eminent  abilities  as  a  legislator  from  Maine  to  Louisiana,  were  turned  in 
were  fully  displayed.  All  the  important  deep  solicitude  to  Washington, 
duties  of  this  committee  were  devolved  In  the  Senate  the  opposition  bad  an 
upon  biro.  And  at  this  time  the  exif^n-  array  of  strength  embracing  the  ablest 
cies  of  the  government  and  the  relations  and  nnost  experienced  men  of  the  Demo- 
of  parties  were  such  as  to  demand  great  cratie  party.  Messrs.  Wright,  Calhoan, 
forecast,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Benton,  Woodbury,  and  Buchanan,  all 
subject  of  finance,  and  consummate  tact  smarting  under  their  recent  defeat,  and 
aad  akill  in  leading  the  majority  of  the  onposed  in  principle  to  the  policy  of  the 
Senate.  The  position  of  the  Whig  party  Whigs,  resisted  every  measure,  step  by 
ia  Congrees  was  one  of  great  difficulty  step,  with  great  power  of  argument  and' 
and  delicacy  throughout  the  term  uf  Mr.  eloquence.  During  the  long  session  of 
Tyler's  administration.  During  the  first  1841-2,  the  labors  of  tbe  Senate  respect- 
two  years  the  Whigs  had  a  large  roajori-  ing  revenue  loans,  and  the  arrangement  of 
ty  in  both  branches  of  Congress,  and  of  the  new  tariflT,  fell  upon  Mr.  Evans.  He 
etmrwe  were  responsible  for  the  conduct  perfected  all  these  measures  in  the  com- 
of  tbe  government.  Mr.  Van  Buren  left,  mittee<»room,  and  successfully  defended 
as  a  legacy  to  his  successor,  a  large  and  them  in  the  Senate,  against  the  whole 
rapidly  accumulating  debt,  a  revenue  force* of  the  opposition.  The  majority, 
totally  inadequate  to  the  necessities  of  entertaining  profound  respect  for  his 
tbe  government,  and  numerous  unsettled  judgment,  and  knowing  his  abilities,  cen- 
aad  embarrkasingqueetioiie,  both  internal  fided  the  management  of  all  the  business 
and  cxumat  belonging  to  the  Finanot  Comonttee  to 
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his  diccretion ;  and  most  wisely  and  effi-  of  the  session.  Mr.  Clay  himself,  in  a 
ciently  did  be  discbarge  the  doty.  second  speech  on  the  resolotions,  after 
The  writer  of  this  sketch  was  placed  enlogizing  in  flowing  terms,  the  argn- 
in  such  circumstances  as  to  be  able  to  roents  that  had  been  made  on  the  same 
appreciate  the  zeal,  and  labor,  and  care,  side,  remarked,  that  he  hoped  he  might, 
bestowed  by  Mr.  Evans  in  perfecting  the  without  anv  unjust  discrimination,  par- 
tariff  of  1842.  The  vast  burden  of  that  ticularize  those  of  his  friend  near  him, 
work  fell  on  bis  shoulders  alone.  Upon  (Mr.  Evans)  the  chairman  of  tbe  Finance 
him  devolved  the  task  of  familiarizing  the  Committee,  whose  able  speech  on  tbe 
Senate  with  its  structure  and  operation,  present  occasion,  went  to  demonstrate  tbe 
He  sacrificed  every  personal  coosidera-  correctness  of  the  opinion,  expressed  in 
tion  to  reconcile  conflicting  interests ;  to  advance  by  Mr.  C,  that,  if  elevated  to 
harmonize  a  measure  for  the  eood  of  the  that  high  and  responsible  position,  be 
whole  country,  and  to  meet  the  ezigen-  would  prove  himself  fully  equal  toils 
cies  of  that  ^rtat  crisis.  He  labored  duties,  and  would  discharge  them  in  a 
earnestly,  patriotically,  and  successfully,  manner  conducive  to  bis  own  honor 
Perhaps  no  portion  of  Mr.  Evans'  pub-  and  the  advantage  of  the  country.**  As 
lie  life  has  commanded  more  admiration  further  evidence  of  the  estimation  in 
than  that  during  which  this  tariff  debate  which  Mr.  Evans  is  held  by  Mr.  Clay,  it 
took  place.  It  was  a  period  of  great  may  be  stated  that,  when  he  was  inquired 
public  interest  and  excitement  The  sue-  of  why  he  declined  to  be  placed  at  the  bead 
cess  of  the  principal  measures  of  the  of  the  Finance  Committee,  and  insisted 
party  depended  upon  tbe  establishment  of  upon  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Evans,  his 
a  wise  system  of  imposts.  Mr.  Kvans  reply  was,  **  Sir,  Evans  knows  more 
foresaw  the  beneficial  fruits  of  the  tariff  alnout  the  tariff  than  any  public  man  ia 
he  had  framed ;  and  to  consummate  its  the  United  States.** 
success,  he  brought  all  the  energies  of  We  are  desirous  to  select  from  the 
his  mind,  and  the  rich  treasures  of  his  speech  upon  Mr.  Clay's  resolution,  some 
experience  aad  knowledge  to  bear  upon  paragrapns  as  specimens  of  tbe  terse  and 
the  discussion.  As  has  been  said,  be  pregnant  style  of  Mr.  Evans.  We  have 
bore  the  whole  burden  of  tbe  contest,  and  turned  over  its  pages  with  that  view,  but 
met  and  refuted  all  tbe  free-trade  argu*  really  we  cannot  tell  where  to  begin  or 
ments  of  tbe  greatest  and  ablest  in  tbe  where  to  leave  off  The  style  is  pecu- 
opposition.  Messrs.  Wright,  Calhoun,  liar.  Yon  cannot  detach  any  portion  of 
I  and  Benton,  particularly  distinguished  the  speech,  and  have  it  complete,  or 
I  themselves  by  determined  opposition  to  scarcel^r  intelligible.  As  a  whole,  it  is 
]  the  principles  of  the  bill;  wbHe  its  de-  perfect  in  argument  and  illustration.  But 
'I  tells  were  examined  and  scrutinized  with  the  parts  are  so  dependent,  one  upon 
j                        mat   power   of  analysis   by  Messrs.  another,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to 

Woodbury  and    Buchanan.     But   Mr.  make  a  selection  that  shall  give  the  read- 

Evaas  was  fully  equal  to  all  the  demands  er  an  adequate  idea  of  the  beauty,  sim- 

made  upon  bis  knowled^  and  experi-  plicitv,  and  power  of  the  eflbrt  Hjs  style 

eace  as  a  political  econooust  and  states-  has  been  likened  by  one  of  our  most 

man.     The  readiness  and  power  with  accomplished    literary    men  to  that  of 

which  be  repelled  the  assaulu  of  these  Macaulay.     Undoubtedly  there  is  some 

distimmished  opponenU  of  the  measure,  resemblance;   but  Mr.  Evans  has  the 

and  illnstrated  the  national  advantages  to  advantage  in  point  of  vigor  and  conden- 

be  derived  from  its  adoption,  will  be  long  sation. 

lemembered  by  those  who  had  the  privi-  Towards  the  close  of  the  speech  refer* 

We  to  be  present  at  the  discussion.  red  to,  Mr.  Evans,  after  insisting  upon 

In  Marco,  1842,  Mr.  Evans  made  an  tbe  necessity  of  immediately  replenishing 

elaborate  and  instructive  speech  upon  the  the  treasury,  proceeded  as  follows : — 
resolutions  of  Mr.  Clay,  relating  to  the 

revenue  and  expenditures  of  the  govern-  "  ^pd  now,  wr,  allow  ae  further  to  stftte 

ment,  and  the  necessity  of  augmented  '!*'*\'  *°  myjudgmeot,  Congrew  U  impe 

duties  upon  imports.     It  was  Tsubject  f^^'M^  ^^^A^j"*^'  ^  ^^k!°  ^  f"" 

that  bsTlomt  enmed  the  attention  of  "'    ^"^'r   '.u"^-  ^"^^.»°<^«"»fWy.  >•, »» 

wm  u«»  ivii^  cun^  »uw  sucuuyu  ui  provide  for  the  immedists  ind  prcaHoc 

Mr.  Evans,  and  he  brought  to  its  discos.  ^^  ^  ^^  Tretsory,  and   to  nve  o^F 

Bion  a  mind  thoroojhJv  informed  upon  p„biic  fiitb  and  credit.    The  gorernmMit 

all  branches  of  poliUcal  economy.    The  U.  at  this  moBMOt,  as  everybody  knows. 

•peach  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest  under  protest   Liabilities  are  daily  CaiUof 
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doe  without  tb«meiBt  to  exttogDish  them,  ed,  iny  attempt  to  path  forward  thete 
We  mutt  have  money,  if  we  would  not  cottly  structures  of  defence  and  protection 
sufler  further  disgrace,  and  have  it  forth-  must  only  end  in  still  deeper  embarrass- 
with.  The  case  does  not  admit  of  delay,  ment,  and  will  finally  prove  unavailing. 
We  ought,  therefore,  instantly  to  pass  a  We  must  count  the  cost,  and  furnish  the 
loan  bill  in  such  form  as  to  be  efficient  and  means,  before  we  undertake  that  liberal  ez- 
availabte.  This  will  enable  us  to  redeem  penditure  for  these  objects  which  the  in- 
all  the  notes  falling  due,  and  give  to  the  terest  and  honor  of  the  country  undoubted* 
treasury  aid  for  its  ordinary  operations ;  ly  demand.  The  last  object  which  I  would 
and,  in  the  second  place,  to  secure  a  sue-  suggest  as  deserving  our  attention,  at  this 
cessful  and  favorable  negotiation  of  any  time,  is  the  retrenchment  and  reform  in  all 
amount  authorized  to  be  borrowed,  we  branches  of  the  public  service,  upon  which 
must  follow,  as  speedilv  as  possible,  with  a  so  much  has  been  said,  and  upon  which 
revenue  bill,  so  framed  as  to  ensure  ade-  such  stress  is  laid.  Some  gentlemen,  in  my 
quate  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  gov-  judgment,  give  undue  prominence  to  this 
ernment  and  the  payment  of  the  interest  of  matter  when  they  place  it  among  the  ArMt 
the  public  debt,  and  for  its  final  redemp-  duties  incumbent  on  ut.  No  doubt  there 
tion.  Without  this,  the  fate  of  the  loan  are  great  opportunities  for  retrenchment : 
may  be  doubtful,  or  the  terms  onerous.  If  and  perhaps  some  of  the  modes  indicated 
we  would  restore  and  preserve  our  credit,  in  the  resolutions  before  us  are  well  worthy 
we  must  show  to  capitalists,  and  to  the  being  adopted ;  but  I  hey  are  all,  compara- 
world,  that  we  are  not  living  beyond  our  lively,  minor  matters.  These  are  not  the 
income  ;  that  we  are  determined  no  longer  grievsnces  of  which  the  country  com- 
to  borrow  money  for  our  daily  expenses;  plains.  These  are  not  the  burdens  which 
that  our  resources  sre  abundant  for  our  weii^h  down  its  ener^es,  and  which  have 
wants.  If  this  be  done,  we  may  expect  a  buried  its  prosperity  in  the  dust ;  and  I 
speed  V  and  a  favorable  termination  to  the  would  not  waste  upon  them  the  time  which 
negotiations  for  the  loan  we  may  au-  oueht  to  he  devoted  to  other,  and  greater* 
thorize.  Both  these  bills  ought  to  go  out  and  higher,  and  more  sacred  obligations^ 
together,  or  in  f^uick  succession  ;  both  The  country  is  looking  on  with  astonish- 
ought  to  pass  within  twenty  days  ;  and,  if  ment  and  alarm,  not  to  say  indignation,  at 
they  should,  what  a  new  aspect  would  be  the  comparatively  trivial  matters  which 
given  to  our  public  credit,  and  new  hopes,  have  engrossed  so  much  of  the  attention  of 
and  encouragement,  and  confidence  to  the  Congress  during  this  session.  In  the  name 
people  of  this  country.  But,  sir,  there  is  of  that  country,  let  us  postpone  all  minor 
another  measure,  indispensable  to  the  sue-  concerns  until  the  deep  clouds  which  now 
cess  of  your  revenue  laws,  and  to  both  the  overshadow  it  are  dispersed,  and  the  sun 
measures  I  have  adverted  to,  without  of  its  prosperity  again  pours  down  its  gold* 
which,  it  is  much  to  be  feared,  all  other  en  l>eamsto  warm  it  into  life,  and  strength, 
measures  will  prove  inadequate — T  mean  and  vigor.** 

the  restoration  of  a  sound  currency  to  the  _.                    r  ,m^  »%              <  j*  «• 

country.   Without  this,  business  cannot  be  The  session  of  ;42-3  was  not  distin- 

resuscitated—trade  must  languish— com-  guished  by  the  discussion  of  any  new 

merce  decline— and,  whatever  your  scalef  question,  or  contest  about  principles,  or 

of  duties  may  be,  revenue  must  diminish,  their  application.  The  Whigs  had  a  large 

If  the  state  of  the  currency  and  of  ex-  majority  in  both  branches  of  Congress; 

changes  is  to  continue  so  deranged  and  dis*  and  having  put  into  operation  their  sys- 

ordcred,    necessarily  our    revenue  must  igni  ©f  measures,  except  where  they  had 

lirgely  feel  the  effects  of  it ;  and  hence,  to  jj^^^  thwarted  by  the  Executive,  sought 

the  success  of  your  revenue  laws,  I  regard  ,      ^     nothing,   but  the    indispensable 

'l1^^wT/^^H'1i„';T.S^^^^^^^^^  business  of  t&e  government.    Sost  of 

sable.     With  conciliating  dispositions,  and  v^                  j%      X             _•  •        r  %m. 

wise,  and  temperate,  and  patriotic  coun*  t^is  came  under  ile  sunemsion  of  Mr. 

•els,  all  this  may  be  accomplished  within  E^ans  as  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Com* 

sixty  days ;  and  what  a  shout  of  joy  would  mittee  of  the  Senate.    The  conduct,  not 

ftot  burst  out  fVom  the  hearts  of  this  peo-  to  say  treachery,  of  Mr.  Tyler,  had  been 

pie,  if  such  could  be  the  result  of  our  la-  such  as  to  produce  the  strongest  feelings 

bors.      The  next  object  which  I  think  of  indignation  among  the  Whi^s ;  and 

demands  the  attention  of  Congress,  is  to  many     influential    gentlemen    m    both 

Sroride  and  push  vigorously  our  national  Houses  were  constrained  to  resist  his 

efeocea.  ,,Th«?«»  however  important  and  measures  by  every  means  in  their  power, 

indispensable  they  are,  and  lowering  as  ^pon  Mr.  Evans  devolved  the  delicate 

r«:^T£:^ty7U'^^^^  taS  of  carrj^ng  through  the  measure. 

£e  other   measures  I   have  ^des^ted.  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  govern- 

Unlfl  public  credit  is  restored,  and  a  sure  ment,  and  that  too,  afifainst,  in  some  jn- 

mad  wi^intt*  •^pplj  of  revenue  bt  secur*  stances,  a  majority  of  his  own  fnends. 
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ThU  duty  was  so  discharged  as  to  extort 
the  admiration  of  the  President  and  his 
cabinet,  without  offending  or  disaffecting 
any  portion  of  the  Whigs. 

The  very  able  Secretary  of  the  Treasu- 
ry, Mr.  Spencer,  remarked  to  the  writer 
that  the  country  and  the  government 
were  alike  indebted  to  Mr.  Evans, — that 
the  government  could  not  have  gone  on 
without  the  assistance  ot  his  ability 
and  liberality  during  the  whole  ses- 
sion. 

A  new  Congress  assembled  in  Decem- 
ber, 1843.  The  disamement  between 
the  Whigs  and  Mr.  Tyler  had  necessarily 
resulted  in  giving  to  the  Democrats  a 
lar^  majority  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. The  Whigs  retained  the  pre- 
ponderance in  the  Senate;  but  their 
numbers  were  considerably  diminished. 
A  concerted  and  determined  attack  was 
early  projected  in  both  Houses  upon  the 
system  ot  imposts  perfected  in  1842,  and 
which  bad  been  in  operation  but  little 
more  than  a  year.  In  the  Senate  the  as- 
sault was  leu  by  Mr.  McDuffie,  one  of 
the  most  zealous,  able,  and  adroit  oppo- 
nents of  the  protective  system  in  the 
country.  The  discussion  lasted  many 
days,  involving  the  question  of  Free 
Trade  versus  Protection,  in  all  its  rela- 
tions; and  enlisted  the  powers  of  the 
principal  orators  on  both  sides  in  the 
Senate.  It  was  the  great  debate  of  the 
session,  and  never  has  the  subject  been 
more  thoroughly  and  ably  illustrated. 
The  chief  burden  of  the  debate  on  the 
Whig  side  was  borne  by  Mr.  Evans.  He 
delivered  two  set  speeches ;  the  first  was 
pronounced  by  Hunt's  Magazine  to  be 
*<  one  of  the  best  digested  and  ablest  ar- 
^ments  in  favor  of  Protection  delivered 
in  Congress  since  the  revival  of  the  tariff 
policy.** 

To  this  speech  Mr.  McDuffie  replied, 
and  Mr.  Evans  rejoined  in  a  masterly  ef- 
fort For  statistical  research,  elabora- 
tion of  argument,  variety  and  felicity  of 
illustration,  and  true  eloouence,  thi« 
speech  has  been  rarely  excelled.  It  is  a 
triumphant  vindication  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  protective  policy.  Though  chiefly 
devoted  to  the  dry  details  of  figures  and 
calculations,  he  was  listened  to  with  pro- 
found attention ;  and  he  imparted  to  every 
sentence  an  interest  which  is  rarely  pro- 
duced except  upon  exciting  or  popular 
flubjects. 

We  are  strongly  tempted  to  extract 
several  portions  of  this  speech,  but  ad- 
monished by  our  circumscribed  limits,  we 


roust  content  oursdres  with  a  few  sen* 
tences  at  the  close. 

**  Mr.  President,  the  honorable  Senttor, 
in  big  estimate  of  the  advantages  to  be 
gained  by  the  South  from  a  separate  con- 
federacy, makes  no  account  whatever  of 
national  strength  and  national  renown.  He 
forgets  that  ordeal  of  fire  through  which 
we  passed  in  the  establishment  of  our  in- 
dependence, and  through  which  we  could 
never  have  gone  if  we  had  not  been  united. 
The  glorious  past  he  leaves  out  of  view 
altogether,  while  his  ardent  imagination 
revels  in  the  brighter  visions  of  the  future. 
Let  the  separation  of  which  he  speaks  take 
place,  and  that  day,  on  whose  annual  re- 
turn ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand 
American  hearts  beat  higher  and  quicker — 
that  day  which  first  beheld  us  an  iodepen- 
dent  nation — is  to  be  blotted  from  the  cal- 
endar. For  the  South,  at  least,  it  can 
bring  no  joyous  recollections,  no  patriotic, 
heart-stirring  emotions.  The  achievements 
of  our  ancestors  are  to  l>e  all  forgotten. 
Camden  and  King's  Mountain  may  indeed 
remain  within  the  limits  of  the  new  con- 
federacy— but  none  of  the  renown  and  the 
glory  which  attach  to  them  will  belong  to 
it.  All  of  gallantry,  and  prowess,  and  no- 
ble bearing  which  were  then  displayed, 
all  of  high  renown,  ever-during  fame, 
honor,  glory,  there  acquired,  belongpd,and 
ever  will  belong,  in  all  history,  to  United ^ 
United^  United  America.  It  can  never  t>e 
divided — God  grant  it  may  never  l>e  oblite- 
rated and  forgotten.  No  account  is  to  h% 
taken  of  the  glorious  spectacle  which  we 
have  presented  to  the  world,  in  the  solu- 
tion of  the  great  problem  of  the  capacity  of 
mankind  for  self-government — no  account 
of  the  great  advance  which  has  taken  place 
in  government,  and  the  prosress  of  free  in- 
stitutions, all  over  the  world,  from  our  ex- 
ample. The  various  events  of  our  unpar- 
alleled revolution,  the  renown  achieved  in 
that  momentous  struggle — the  veneration 
for  the  GKCAT  and  coon,  the  patriots  whose 
fame  is  our  country's  inheritance,  the  sacred 
bequest  of  liberty,  unify,  strength,  pur- 
chased with  so  much  blood  and  so  much 
treasure,  are  all,  all  to  be  abandoned,  all 
sacrificed,  if,  in  the  providence  of  God,  so 
deplorable  an  event  should  occur,  as  that 
which  the  Senator,  for  the  purposes  of  illus- 
tration, has  supposed.  But  no,  sir ;  none  of 
these  things  will  happen.  I  have  no  belief 
that  the  honorable  Senator  himself  contem* 
plates  or  desires  such  a  calamity — I  have  no 
belief  that  his  honored  State  entertains  the 
slightest  wish,  the  faintest  hope,  fora  sepa- 
ration of  our  union,  I  am  sure  I  should  do 
him,  and  it,  great  injustice,  to  attribute 
such  a  purpose  to  either.  No  men  is  reck* 
less  enough  to  covet  the  fkme,  the  etemit v 
of  infamy,  which  must  await  him  who  shall 
bring  upon  this  happy  land  the  desolation 
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knd  war  which  such  an  event  moet  pro-  whatever,  in  maintaining  the  eyatem  which 

duce.   The  adventuroue  youth  who  under-  hai  prevailed,  and  for  which  I  hare  labored, 

look  but  for  a  single  day  to  guide  the  No  one  on  earth,  in  any  way  connected 

chariot  of  the  tun,  paid  for  hia  temerity  with  me,  has  any  interest  in  ita  preeerra- 

with  the  forfeit  of  bis  life.     Happy  will  it  tion,  beyond  what  every  good  citizen  of 

he  for  him  who,  impelled  by  a  mad  ambi-  the  country  has,  in  seeing  his  fellow-men 

tion,  shall  kindle  up  our  system  in  univer-  prosperous  and  happy,  and  his  country 

sal  conflagration,  to  escape  with  so  light  a  rising  in  wealth  and  strength.    To  accom- 

penalty.     He  will  live,  live  in  the  re-  plish  this,  I  have  labored  as  I  have  labored, 

proaches  and  execrations  of  mankind  in  all  t  have  eained  nothing — I  expect  nothing, 

time.    He  will  live  in  history — not  on  the  personally.     Well  may  it  bo  said — 

Bige  where  are  inscribed  the  ntmes  of  the  .  gj                 ^.    ^^            ^       , 

benefactors  of  oor   race;   not   with  the  w.m«».  tv««,.^»m«  •••«•»/»/•«* 

QooD,  the  WISE,  the  okbat,  but  with  the  for  we  have  worked  like  oxen  in  the  bar- 

enemies  of  the  liberties  and  happiness  of  ness — not  for  ourselves,  but  for  the  inter- 

aiankind,  with    the  oppressors  of  their  ests  of  our  country.    If  others  have  reaped 

race,  with  the  icourget  whom  God   has  and  gathered  in  golden  harvests  from  the 

permitted    to    desolate    nations,    and  to  fields  which  we  have  ploughed  and  tilled^ 

qaench  human   happiness  in    tears    and  I  have  no  reninings — no  envyings — no  re* 

blood.  grets — though  I  have  gathered  none  myself. 

**  Sir,  we  are  one.     We  cannot  be  di-  But  I  have  this  consotalion,  sir,  this  pride, 

vided.    We  hare  a  common  country,  a  this  exultation,  that  I  have  laborea  in  a 

common  history,  common  distinction,  re-  just  and  honorable  spirit  of  patriotism,  for 

nowB,  pre-eminence,    Tbey  all  belong  to  the  good  of  my  country.    I  see  it,  and  ^  I 

one,  and  one  only.    We  have  common  and  rejoice  Co  see  it,  rising  in  strength,  in 

mutual  interests  which  bind  us  together,  wealth,  in  power.    And  it  is  to  me — how- 

and  which    cannot   be  severed.     Bands  ever  feebly  I  have  discharged  any  duties 

stronger  than  iron  or  steel  hold  us  in  in-  connected  with  it — it  is  to  me,  and  it  ever 

diasolable  connection.  will  be,  a  source  of  proud  satisfaction  that 

^t  rk           ^  ^tu  u«-  ♦t^j  I  have  been,  in  a  very  humble  degree,  a 

2^  ^v.t^  ?if  r.iV-v  nu,  Mf.  .hall  fellow-laborer  with  others,  in  building  up. 

Our  loves;  one  destiny  our  Ufe  shaU  ^nd  advancing,  and  upholding  the  inteJ^sfi, 

^A    n'nr  H*.«n.  onr   rommnn  w. v  »?<*  >ppineSS.  and  honor  of  this  great  pCO- 


Nor  wild,  nor  deep,  our  common  way 
divide.' " 


pie/ 


In  the  protracted  eonteet  which  ter*  In  publishing^  this  speech  the  inteJli- 
minated  in  the  overthrow  of  the  tariff  eya-  cent  and  discriminating  editors  of  the 
(em  of  1842.  and  the  substitution  of  the  Boston  Atlas  remarked,  "There  is  pro- 
defective  and  incongmovs  bill  of  imposts  bably  no  man  living  who  is  better  ac- 
£repared  by  the  head  of  the  Treasury  quainted  with  the  fimncial  aflbirs  of  the 
eportment  and  his  incompetent  subordi-  coantry  than  Mr.  Evans ;  and  this  speech 
nates,  Mr.  Evans  led  the  debate  on  the  has  been  commended  as  one  of  the  very 
Whig  side  of  the  Senate.  He  concluded  best  ever  made  in  the  Congress  of  the 
his  last  speech  on  the  tariff  policy  in  the  United  States  on  the  subject  of  revenne.** 
folio jviog (ems:  During  the  last  session  of  Congress, 

the  long:  illness  of  Mr.  Lewis,  Chairman 

« I  have  now  discharged  my  duty.  This  ^f  the  Finance  Committee,  imposed  upon 

is,  undoubtedly,  the  laat  occasion  which  I  ^,  £^^j  ^^  ^hief  part  of  the  duUes  of 

^iJ^^  ^''^^''  ^i^lw  ^f^'^TK^  L  that  committee;  andK  dischaiged  them 

I^*^»?^r."iS  in  tC.  nuiffc  ;^  ^^  ^^  »  manner  as  to  command^'the  uni- 

nod  •!  ray  service  in  tiie  public  councils  IS  ,     j_-__^ ^*  .u^  o^  «.^       u:- 

drawing  to  its  close.    If  £y  inclinations  or  rersal  admiration  of  the  Senate.     His 

ay  Ut^ests  had  alone  been  considered,  it  Miiatorial  term  c  Osed  with  that  session ; 

wouU  have  terminated  before  this  Hme.  I  and  we  can  safelv  say  that  there  was  a 

have  had  occasion  frequendy— quite  too  general  feeling  of  legfet  in  that  body  at 

frc()«ently — to  address  the  Senate  upon  this  his  retirement 

sub|ect.  I  bore  some  humble  part  in  the  en-  Although  more  than  one  half  of  his 

Mtment  of  the  law  of  1842,  which  is  now  to  life  has  been  spent  in  the  public  service, 

he  overthrown.  I  exerted  myself  then,  with  m^.  Evans  has  devoted  mnch  attention  to 

whatlahiUty  I  could,  against  long,  persever.  ^^^  ^^^^  ^ education  and  literature,  not 

nog,  able  opposition-and  I  have  done  so  ,    j  '  j^j     ^  ^j       ^^^     ^^^  j^  ^^^^ 

soiaoW:    But  in  il  this,  sir,  I  have  had  no  ^^  of  the  colie^  ®^^?!,^'"  m^ 

pmonal  ends  to  subierve-nosel6sh  objects  Watervjlle,  in  Maine,  and  held  the  office 

to  gratify.    I  have  no  personal  interesU,  of  fiegent  of  the  Smithsonian  InsUtote, 


daring^  the  period  required  for  its  otgani-  in  tbe  |HiVlic  life  of  Mr.  EvaM.  wilhont 

zation.     His  literary  acqairenento  and  expressing  tbe  hope  that  the  country  will 

•erTiceehave  been  so  far  appreciated  that  not  long  be  deprired  of  bis  serriees.    If 

the   trustees  of   Washington    College,  tbe  State  of  Maine  is  so  blind  to  her  own 

PennsyWania,  at  their  last  annual  n>eet-  interests  and  honor  as  to  permit  his  with- 

ing,  conferred  upon  him  tbe  degree  of  drawal  from  tbe  Senate,  tbe  ^eat  theatre 

L.uD.    This  is  a  matter  of  sligbt  conse-  of  bis  usefulness,  we  are*(}uite  sure  that 

quence,  to  be  sure,  but  it  is  ntentioned  to  the  Kennebec  DiMhct  will  insist  upon  bis 

show  that  his  claims  to  public  considera-  resuming  his  old  station  in  tbe  House  of 

tion  do  no  rest  exclusively  upon  political  Representatives  until  1849,  when  a  Whig 

•enrice.  President  will  require  his  serriceo  at  tha 

We  cannot  conclude  this  hasty  and  head  of  the  Treasury  Depaitmeat. 
jnperieet  summary  of  the  principal  events 


THE    ELM-SYLPH. 

BT  H.  W.   FAEKKR. 

A  GRACzTVh  young  ehn,  with  a  maidenly  form. 

That  swings  In  the  sonlisht  and  bends  in  the  storm. 

Has  shaded  my  window  for  many  long  years ; 

And  year  after  year  its  pavilion  it  rears — 

Still  grows  with  my  growth  and  endures  with  my  strength. 

Till  it  folds  me  in  shade  as  I  lie  at  my  length. 

It  whispers  me  dreams  in  the  faint  simmer  days. 

And  sprinkles  my  table  with  gold-dropping  ravs; 

It  siuM  me  bland  music  through  all  the  bm^d  aiefat. 

And  shows  a  sweet  glimpse  c4  the  stars'  stealthy  light ; 

It  cartains  the  glare  of  tbe  impudent  dawn. 

And  woos  back  the  dusk  like  a  shivering  fown. 

Ob,  long  have  I  loved  thee,  my  Elm — gentle  Elm ! 

Thou  standest  as  prood  as  the  queea  of  a  realm. 

And  winningly  wavest  thy  soft  loify  anas. 

Like  a  beautiful  maid  who  is  conscioas  of  charms^ 

Oh,  oft  have  1  leaned  on  th^  rouch-rindcd  breast. 

And  thought  of  it  oft  as  an  iron- Rke  vest — 

No  breastplate  of  steel,  bat  a  corslet  of  bark 

That  hid  tbe  white  limbs  of  my  Joan  of  Arc ! 

Shoot— shoat  to  thy  brothers,  the  forests,  I  said. 

And  lead  out  the  trees  with  a  soldierly  tread ; 

Thou  art  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  hast  many  a  plhme — 

Then  marshal  the  trees,  and  avenge  their  sad  doom ; 

Enroll  all  their  saaadrons  and  lead  oat  the  vaa. 

And  torn  the  swift  axe  on  yovr  maiderer — maa  t 

But  ah.^tkos  I  said  evermore,— the  tall  trees. 

Though  they  shriek  in  tbe  tempest  and  sing  in  the  brecae* 

Have  never  a  soul  and  are  rooted  in  earth ! 

They  live  and  they  die  where  they  spring  into  birth ; 

The  stories  of  Dryads  are  only  a  dream, 

And  trees  are  do  more  than  they  outwardly  seem. 

One  night  the  wind  blew  with  a  murmuring  plaint» 
Like  the  wandering  rhoM  of  a  heavsn^nished  saiat ; 
It  restlessly  swayed  by  mj  window  the  tree 
That  told  ail  tto  griefii  and  iu  joyii^  to  ma. 
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The  moon,  orerspread  with  a  white  misty  veil. 

Seemed  qaitting  its  grave,  like  a  spectre-iace  pale ; 

I  looked  at  the  elm,  and  I  gazed  at  the  moon — 

How  long  I  know  not — bat  I  started,  as  soon 

A  smooth  little  hand,  with  a  velvet  embrace. 

Took  mine  in  its  clasp— bat  I  saw  not  a  face ; 

I  saw  but  a  hand  stealing  oat  from  a  branch. 

Whose  leaves  *gan  to  wither,  the  rough  rind  to  blanch. 

And  soon  all  the  trunk  and  the  off-shoots  to  strain — 

To  writhe  and  to  swell  like  a  serpent  in  pain — 

Or  like  the  nvmph.  Daphne,  when  she  was  pursued, 

And,  chan)^  to  a  laurel  tree,  pantingly  stood. 

An  arm — lily  arm  ! — and  a  neck — snowy  neck ! — 

And,  lo,  all  the  elm  tree  is  falling  a  wreck  ; 

Like  a  butterfly's  chrysalis,  bursts  all  the  bark. 

And  forth  as  a  sylph  springs  my  Joan  of  Arc ! 

Ye  Gods !  how  she  struggled  and  swayed,  when  the  wind 

Blew  hither  and  thither,  and  shrieked  like  a  fiend  : 

With  the  strong  wind  she  wrestled,  then  flew  to  my  side — 

biaid  silverly,  ■•  Haste  with  me !— now  for  a  ride !  ^ 

Oer  the  breadth  of  a  world,  in  a  martial  array, 

The  forests  are  moving — so  up  and  away  !'* 

Away  and  away  through  the  billowy  air — 

One  arm  clasped  around  me,  her  long  wavy  hair 

Streamed  back  like  a  pennon  of  silk  to  the  wind, 

As  we  left  the  still  town  and  its  glimmer  behind. 

Away  and  away  o'er  the  mountains  and  meads, 

I  darted,  upborne  by  no  magical  steeds. 

But  buoyed  by  the  hand  of  my  glorying  Elm, 

Whose  wishes  were  wings  that  no  storm  could  o'erwbelm. 

We  paused  in  mid  air,  and  **  Look  downward  !"  she  cried, 

•*  O'er  a  battle-ground,  now,  like  the  eagles,  we  ride." 

I  gazed  and  I  quailed  at  the  dizzying  height. 

Made  giddier  still  by  the  vagueness  oi  night — 

But,  gathering  heart,  the  horizon  I  scanned. 

As  it  swept  all  about,  like  a  maelstrom  of  land ; 

Wide —  wide  as  eternity,  towered  its  bound. 

And,  deeper  than  hell,  bW  the  world  spun  around ! 

Then  nearer  and  slower  it  wheeled  to  m}r  sight. 

As  we  sank  gently  down  from  the  wildering  height 

It  ceased,  and,  ye  Gods ! — what  a  vision  I  saw. 

As  1  looked  down  intently  with  shuddering  awe — 

The  forests  were  marching  with  far- shaking  tread. 

As  if  ajzes  of  men  had  been  raised  from  the  dead  ; 

Interminable  armies — a  dark  moving  throng — 

Were  crossing  and  wheeling  and  pressing  along. 

And  ranks  upon  ranks  they  were  stretching  afar. 

Till  they  shone  by  the  face  of  a  just  setting  star. 

Down,  down  we  alighted,  the  Elm-sylph  and  1, 

On  a  mountain  that  lifted  its  bare  summit  high. 

And  why  are  yon  trees  on  these  thunder-scarr'd  rocks  ? 

And  why  does  the  giant  one  shake  his  green  locks  ? 

*'  'Us  the  Emperor  Elm !"  said  the  sylph  as  she  kneeled, 

**  And  he  marshals  the  trees  to  a  stern  battle-fleld  l" 


\ 
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1  gazed  at  the  Shape,  and  it  seemed  both  to  be 
A  warrior  king  and  a  towering  tree. 
That  strode  h'ke  a  god,  looking  loftily  down. 
And  royally  nodding  bis  broad  leafy  crown. 


7U  Elm^SylfL  [i^, 

I  saw  an  hisfestaica.  but  beard  not  kis  words. 

As  be  pdhtrtd  aroand  biai  his  counselling  brds : — 

A  willow  that  bowed  with  its  ooanliest  grace ; 

A  birch  with  its  niflles  aod  inUtty  Jace ; 

A  veteran  oak  and  a  tall  gallant  pine. 

Who  spoke  of  the  Danube,  the  Elbe,  and  the  Rhine ; 

A  roach,  sUlwart  hemlock ;  a  cedar  bedight 

With  helmet  and  lance,  like  a  cbiTalroas  knight; 

A  chestnut  and  maple  and  sycamore  old, 

fn  red  autumn  dresses,  emblazoned  with  gold. 

I  hcArd  their  low  murmur  and  little  beside. 

Till  the  Emperor  Elm,  with  a  hurrying  stride. 

Advanced  to  the  brink  of  the  rock's  giddy  brow» 

And  waved  his  broad  hand  to  the  foresU  below. 

•<  Halt !— halt,  and  aUend  you  r*  he  shouted  aloud. 

And  a  hush  smote  along  the  tumultuous  crowd. 

Like  a  surge  circling  out  where  a  Titan  had  hurled 

An  Alp  into  seas  that  engirdle  a  world. 

«*  Halt !— halt,  and  attend  ye,  my  gallant  amy* 

And  list  to  the  words  that  I  hasten  to  say. 

No  longer  to  stand  like  insensible  mules. 

It  is  jpven  us  to-night  to  unloosen  our  roots — 

To  wield  our  lithe  arms,  to  step  forth  at  our  will, 

Bv  valley  and  mountain,  by  river  and  rill. 

The  term  of  our  bondage  and  groaning  is  o'er ;  * 

We  start  from  our  sleep  with  tempestuous  roar. 

And  while  the  pale  nations  lie  closer  and  cower. 

And  mutter  of  storms,  *tis  the  Trees*  waking  hour. 

We  fight  not  each  other,  with  man's  demon  lust. 

But  one  common  foe  let  us  trample  to  dust 

For  men,  with  the  axe  and  the  furious  fires. 

Have  slain  us  and  lighted  our  funeral  pyres ; 

They  have  sawn  us  asunder,  th'by  pile  up  our  bones. 

And  call  them  their  cities,  their  temples,  their  thrones : 

They  drink  from  our  skulls,  or,  invoking  the  breeze. 

They  ride  in  our  skeletons  over  the  seas ; 

Thev  pierce  us  with  shot,  and  they  make  of  os  wheels 

To  drag  the  hot  cannon  where  red  Battle  reels. 

Oh,  curs'd  he  the  traffics  we  help  them  to  wage. 

And  curs'd  be  the  ages  of  man's  bloody  rage ! 

Battalions,  stand  fiim !— for  the  dawn  breaks  afar 

That  will  startle  the  world  with  the  earthquake  of  war. 

Await  ye  the  watchword — then  pass  it  around. 

Till  the  rim  of  the  heavens  bend  aside  at  the  sound  ; 

Keep  close  in  your  ranks,  troop,  squadron  and  square. 

Then  rush  like  the  whirlwinds  ingulfing  the  air. 

On  cities  and  palaces  fearlessly  fall, 

Crush  the  homesteads  of  mortals  by  hearthstone  and  hall ! 

Ob,  rich  is  the  blood  that  shall  deluge  the  earth. 

And  sweeten  the  soil  that  has  nursed  us  to  birth  T 

He  ceased.    like  the  roar  of  the  triumphing  sea. 

When  it  surges  aloud  on  a  far  distant  lee, 

Re-ecboed  applauses  ran  rattling  away 

Wherever  the  listening  wilderness  lay. 

The  Elm-spirit  rocked  on  the  shuddering  air. 

That  loosened  and  lifted  her  beautiful  hair. 

As  she  clung  to  my  arm,  and  extended  her  hand 

Where  circled  the  billowy  ocean  of  land. 

I  looked,  and  the  daylight  was  brightening  the  scene. 

And  changing  the  landscape  from  duskness  to  green ; 

The  forests  seemed  watchjng  with  myriad  eyes» 

Awaiting  the  war*ery  to  shout  and  to  rise ; — 
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A  flush  OB  the  bills  and  a  flash  on  the  stieams, 
And  the  sun  has  arisen  with  far- slanting  beams! 
**  Advance !"  and  "  Advance  !**  is  the  shout  in  the  air* 
And  thousands  of  scimitars  mingle  their  glare ; 
The  Imperial  Elm — lo,  be  leaps  from  the  rock  ! — 
The  forests  are  stepping  with  deafening  shock — 
A  sentinel  aspen  has  tremblingly  fled — 
Dense  volumes  of  dust  to  the  heavens  are  up  spread. 
Ho ! — ho  ! — what  a  drumming  of  wings  in  the  air, 
What  a  howling  of  beasts  from  their  down>trampled  lair^ 
What  a  screaming  of  birds  as  they  hurry  away — 
No  need  of  the  gong  and  the  trumpet  to-day ! 
On,  on  rush  the  forests  in  dust- rolling  gloom, 
Like  a  ^thering  universe  summoned  to  doom ; 
My  Soul ! — ^tbey  are  climbing  this  mount's  dizzy  height- 
Save — crush  me,  ye  rocks,  from  the  terrible  sight ! 

41  ♦  ♦  ♦  41  *  * 

My  storm-riven  Elm  tree ! — ah  !  little  I  deemed 
Thou  wert  slain  by  my  side  as  I  heedlessly  dreamed. 


ABRAHAM    COWLEY. 

"  As  drives  the  storm,  at  any  door  I  knock, 

And  house  with  Montaigne  now,  or  now  with  Locke.** 

P0PB*S  iMrTATIONS  OF  HOEACK. 

"  No  entvtsinment  is  so  cheap  as  reading,  nor  any  pleasare  so  lasting.** 

Laot  M.  W.  MoNTAOint. 

"Come  with  me  to  oar  town,  where  I  can  famish  you  with  more  than  three  hundred 
books  that  are  the  delights  of  my  soul  and  the  entertainment  of  my  life.*'— Don  QuoorrB. 

The  weather  has  been  dull  and  cheer*  the  world  has  produced.    He  gives  the 

less  for  several  days  pa.st,  but,  as  we  look  force  of  the  painting.    You  can  almost 

from  our  window,  the  grass  has  a  tender,  peel  the  bark  from  the  trees,  and  the 

lively  green,  and  the  beds  are  full  of  branches  wave  as  if  feeling  the  influence 

flowers.    We  look  around  at  our  books,  of  the  breeze.   We  prefer  engravings  like 

those  eloquent,  though  silent  friends,  and  these  to  ordinary  paintings.    There,  over 

think  how  many  hours  of  heart-felt  de-  the  table  you  see  a  likeness  of  William 

iii^ht  we  have  passed  in  their  dbmpany.  Godwin,  and  he  looks  as  if  he  (oM 

We  have  lived  in  a  world  of  books,  pic-  write  "  An  Enquiry  Concerning  Political 

lures,  and  love,  the  only  true  ideal,  and  Justice,"  and**  Caleb  Williams.'*    When 

now  placidly  thank  God  for  all  the  enjoy-  Northcote  had  finished  the  likeness  from 

ments  that]^  have  been   lavished  on  us.  which  this  print  is  taken,  be  Tauntingly 

The  room  where  we  are  writing  this  is  a  said,  '*I  have   immortalized  Godwin.** 

delightful  one,  well  filled  with  the  death-  Vain  boast,  for  the  names  of  Hazlitt  and 

ItM  productions  of  deathless  minds,  or,  Godwin  will  preserve  the  former  reputa^ 

as  fiacon  nobly  expresses  it,  the  images  tion  of  Northcote,  for  even  now  the  mass 

of  men's  wit  and  knowledge  remain  in  of  his  pictures  have  fallen  into  oblivion, 

books,  exempted  from  the  wrong  of  time,  beyond  the  hope  of  redemption.    The 

and    capable  of   perpetual    renovation,  world  is  too  rich  to  pay  attention  to  infe- 

There  are  also  some  fine  prints  on  the  rior  productions,  too  wealthy  in  books* 

waJI,  and  that  one  from  Hobima,  *'  The  and  paintings,  and  sculpture,  to  dandle 

Roral  Village,**  has  a  quiet,  country,  sab-  sickly  attempts  into  an  unreal  and  nn- 

bath-like  air,  and  Ruben's "  Waggoners,"  healthy  bloom.  We  passonr  eyealong  the 

and  **  The  Going  to  Market,**  and  Both's  shelves  and  exclaim,  What  shall  we  read  ? 

«•  Banditti  Prisoners,**  are  all  engraved  in  we  most  select  some  good-natnred  aothor, 

tbe  highest  style  of  art  by  Browne,  the  one  whom  we  love  as  much  personally, 

beat  ituidflcape  engraver,  we  think,  that  as  m  his  books ;  one  who  often  forgets  the 
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trade  of  authorship  and  is  proud  of  his  philosophy."  It  was  always  his  warm- 
humanity.  **  One  touch  of  nature  makes  est  wishes  that  he  might  be  the  master  of 
the  whole  world  kin."  Ah,  there  is  a  small  house  and  a  large  garden,  and 
Cowley,  who  once  thought,  and  called  dedicate  his  life  to  them  and  the  study  of 
himself  "melancholy,**  because  disap-  nature;  and  he  confesses  that  he  lores 
pointed  in  his  hopes  oy  the  dissolute  and  .  littleness  in  almost  all  things,  a  little  con- 
ungrateful  Charles.  It  was  but  a  mo-  venient  estate,  a  very  little  feast,  and  he 
mentary  feelin|^.  We  like  to  read  Cowley  thought  if  he  fell  in  lore  again,  it  would 
in  the  old  folio  editions ;  they  look  as  be  with  prettiness  rather  than  majestical 
ample  and  generous  as  bis  own  nature  beauty.  In  this  publication  he  rejected 
was.  Charles  Lamb,  in  a  letter  to  Cole-  the  pieces  he  wrote  at  school,  from  the 
ridge  in  1797,  has  this  passage,  •*  In  all  age  of  ten  till  after  fifteen,  for  be  says* 
our  comparisons  of  taste,  I  do  not  know  **  even  so  far  backward  there  remain  yet 
whether  I  have  ever  heard  your  opinion  some  traces  of  me  m  tVe  littli  fooUiepi 
of  a  poet  very  dear  to  me,  the  now  out  of  a  child,*** 

of   fashion  Cowley.     Favor  me  with  Cowley  was  Ae  most  popular  poet  of 
your  judgment  of  him,  and  tell  me  if  his  his  day,  and  Waller  the  next    Dryden 
prose  essays,  in  particular,  as  well  as  no  was  not  yet  famous,  and  the  delicious 
inconsiderable  part  of  his  verse  be  not  minor  poems  of  Milton,  though  read  and 
delicious.    I  prefer  the  graceful  rambling  praised  by  many  of  the  finest  minds  in 
of  his  essays,  even  to  the  courtly  ele-  England,  and  **  great  in  mouths  of  wisest 
ranee  and  ease  of  Addison,  abstracting  censure,**  had  not  aa  yet  made  him  known 
from  this  the  latter's  exquisite  humor."  to  the  people.    The  year  that  closed  the 
Lamb     remarks    in     his     *<  Detached  e3re8  of  Cowley  beheld  the  appearance 
Thoughts  on  Books  and  Reading,**  •<  the  of  earth*s  noblest  poem," Paracfise  Lost" 
sweetest  names  and  which  carry  a  per-  Cowley  was  the  posthumous  son  of 
fume  in  the  mention,  are.  Kit  Marlowe,  a  grocer ;  but  his  mother,  with  untiring 
Drayton,  Drummond  of   Hawthornden  exertion,  gave  him  an  excellent  educa- 
nnd  Cowley.  tion,  which   enriched  a  mind  and  heart 
The  preUce  to  the  edition  of  1665  con-  already  by  nature,  modest,  solder,  sincere, 
tains  some  fine  passages.     He  observes  and  guided  by  gentle  affections  and  mo- 
thers is  nothinr  that  requires  so  much  derate  desires :  she  lived  to  the  age  of 
serenity  and   cneerfulness  of  spirit,  as  eighty,  and  was  happily  rewarded  in  see- 
writing — it  must  not  be  either  overwhelm-  ing  her  son  eminent      When  but  a  boy 
ed  with  the  cares  of  life,  or  overcast  with  he  displayed  a  taste  for  poetry  ;  and  a 
the  clouds  of  melancholy  and  sorrow,  volume  of  his  poems  was  published  in 
or  shaken  and  disturbed  with  the  storms  his  thirteenth  year.     He  had  an  early 
of  injurious  fortune;   it  must,  like  the  relish  for  Spenser's   Fairie  Queeae — a 
halcyon,  have  fair  weather  to  breed  in.  copy  of  which  used  to  be  in  hit  mother's 
The  soul  must  be  filled  with  bright  and  parlor.      During  the  unhappy  troubles 
beautiful  ideas,  when  it  undertakes  to  bet  ween,  the  King  and  Parliament,  he 
communicate  deKght  to  others.     *'  The  was  a  zealous  royalist,  and  went  with 
truth  is,  for  a  man  to  write  well,  it  is  ne-  the  queen-mother  to  France ;  and  was 
cessary  to  be  in  good-humor."      Cow-  sent  on  various  embassies,  and  always 
ley*s  free  and  independent  spirit  filled  him  displayed  tact,  skill,  and  energy.     His 
with  the  desire  to  go  to  America,  **  not  to  letters,  at  these  periods,  were   manly, 
seek  for  gold,  or  to  enrich  himself  with  concise,  and  to  the  point   He  deciphered 
the  traffic  of  those  parts,  but  to  bury  the  correspondence  oetween  Charles  and 
himself  in  some  obscure  retreat,  but  not  his  queen— an  office  of  the  highest  trust 
without  the  consolation  of  letters  and  and  nonor — which,  for  some  years,  took 


*  "  To  him  no  author  wm  unknown. 
Yet  what  he  teroie  %oa$  aUhh  <mm  ; 
He  m«lied  not  the  ancient  gold, 
Nor  with  Ben  Johnson  did  make  l>old 
To  plunder  all  the  Roman  atorei 
Of  poet*  and  of  orators. 
Horace,  hit  wit  and  VirffiPe  state, 
H«  did  not  steal  bat  eroolate  ; 
Aad  when  he  woukl  like  them  appear. 
Their  garb»  bat  not  their  clothes,  did  wear." 

SuL  JoBH  Dsinuii*s  Lnns  on  Cowlkt. 
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ap  bifl  entire  time  daily,  and  some  two  or  through  (he  glsM,    He  fell  the  Deed  of 

taree   nifctils    in   a  week.    When  tbe  quiei  and  repoM.*    How  exquiwte  ia  hie 

Beeto ration  came,  Cowley  expected,  and  parallel  between  tbe  country  and  city. 

with  JDBlice,  Bome  post  or  reward  for  his  "  We  are  here  among  the  Tast  and  noble 

diti|;enl  and  valuable  flerrices.and  hoped  scenes  of  nature;  weate  there  among;  the 

to  be  made  matter  of  the  Savoy ;  bat  his  pitiful  shifts  of  policy :  we  walk  here  in 

claims  were  passed  by  with  tbe  most  su-  The  light  and  open  ways  of  the  divine 

percilious  coolness — the  court  had  takeo  country ;  we  grope  there  in  the  dark  and 

cAiince  at  his  Ode  to  Brutas,  and  his  confosed  labyrinths  of    human  malice : 

comedy  of  (he  Cntter  of  Coleman  street,  our  senses  are  here  feasted  with  the  clear 

n,  where  tbe  and  gcntiine  taste  of  their  objeets,  which 

n.andrnise-  are  all  sophisticated  Ihere,and.  for  the 

M  courtiers  most  part,  overwhelmed  wilh  Itaeircoo- 

e  depicted  in  tiarics.   Here,  pleasure  looks  (melhinks) 

'  eoart  look-  like  a  beautiful,   conBtan(,  and  modest 

ley  was  too  wife;  it  is  there  an  impodent,  fickle, and 

nd  bad  too  painted  harlot.      Here,  is  harmless  and 

(  a  comedy  cheap  plenty;  there,  guilty  and  expense- 

to  be  Mtimciive,  most  be  a  faithful  repre*  fal  luxury.    1  shall  only  instance  in  one 

senlatiou  of  human  natare.     The  disnp-  delight  more,  the  most  natural  and  best 

Eintment  was  keenlyfelt,  and  be  turned  natuted  of  all  others,  a  perpetual  com- 

I  face  to  the  green  fields,  balmy  air,  panion  of  tbe  busbandmaa ;   and  that  is, 

the  woods,  musical  wilh  the  song  of  the  satisfaction  of  looking  round  about 

birds,  and  to  "weeds  of  glorious  fea-  hiin,8nd  seeingnolhingbultbeeffecisand 

tute"  to  lull  the  throbbing  hesrt,  and  improvements  of  his  own  art  and  dili- 

cool   the   ferercd   brow.     He   had  been  gence;  lobe  alwavs  gathering  of  some 

absent  ten  years  from  his  country,  much  fruits  of  it,  and  at  tbe  same  time  to  behold 

of  which  bad  been  passed  in  danrer  and  others  ripening,  and   others  budding;  lo 

anxiety;  and  he  wasnow  turned  Myond  see  all  bis  fields  and  gardens   covered 

forty — a  period  when  we  are  reminded  wilh  the  beauteous  creatures  of  bis  own 

that  there  is  00  fooling  with  life,  and  industry;  and  to  see, like  God, that  ali 

■ore  carefally  watch  ihesand  aa  it  drops  his  works  are  good  : 


rs  of  AmddJfA's  would  have  Elted  his  mouth  ss  he  left  Londoa. 
"  Come  spur  AWiy, 
I  bave  an  paliencr  for  a  loogEr  slay. 
But  mual  gn  down 

And  leave  the  chargeable  noise  of  thisgrex  town : 
]  will  the  country  s«. 
Where  oldsimiJieily 
Tho'  hid  in  pty, 
Dolh  look  more  gay 
Tbui  fonrry  in  plnih  and  ecsrlel  clad. 
Karewrl,  you  eiiy  wiis,  thai  are 
Almost  St  civil  war; 

Tia  lime  that  I  grow  wise  when  all  ibe  world  grows  msd. 
More  of  my  days 

I  will  ool  aiiend  lo  gain  an  idiol*B  praise ; 
Or  lo  make  uporl 

ForimK  sliKhi  puny  ol  the  inns  of  court. 
Then,  worlhy  Stafford,  say, 
HDwshstlwct|.rndlheday1 
Wiih  what  drlishts 
Shorten  the  ni^ls 

When  from  ihia  tamult  we  are  to\  secure ; 
Where  minh  wilh  all  bet  freedom  goes, 
Yel  shall  no  linger  lose 

Where  eisry  word  is  ihoagfal,  and  every  thought  is  pore. 
There,  from  the  tree 
Well  cherries  pluck,  and  iHck  the  strawbrrr)' ; 


And  every  day 

"    ME  (he  wholesome  girle 


Go  Me  (he  wholesome  girls  make  bay. 


32                                       Abraham  Owthtf.  [Julj, 

On  his  heart-striDgi  a  secret  joy  doth  Evelyn,  a  man  of  elegant  tastes  and  dk- 

itrike.'*  position,  we  think  are  the  only  remains  of 

Through  the  friendship  and  aid  of  Lord  Cowley*8  urinted  correspondence.    How 

St  Albans  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  deeply  is  this  to  be  regretted.    Sprat,  bis 

he  obtained  the  lease  of  some  lands  be-  biographer,  says,  that  his  letters  to  bis 

longing  to  the  queen,  worth  about  £300  friends  were  excellent ;  **  in  these  he  al- 

per  annnm,  and    retired  to  Chertsey.*  ways  expressed  the  native  tendemessand 

The  people  of  the  neighborhood,  whom  innocent  gaiety  of  his  mind,**  and  yet 

Cowley  expected  to  find  all  innocence  Sprat,  from  a  false  modesty ,  neglected  to 

and  simplicity,  like  the  shepherds  de-  publish  them.  We  can  conceive  no  letters 

scribed  in  Sir  Philip  Sydnej/s  Arcadia^  to  have  been  more  delighlfal  than  those 

turned  out  to  be  quite  different  from  all  of  Cowley;  and  we  base  our  opinion  upon 

that  he  had  anticipated.     He  could  get  the  easy  and  graceful  style  of  his  prme 

no  money  from  his  tenants,  and  they  essays;  his  frank,  charming  nature,  and 

turned   their  cattle    into    his  meadows  enlightened,  vigorous,  healthy  intellect ; 

nightly,  to  his  loss  and  annoyance.     He  doubtless  they  would  have  compared  (a- 

complained  of  these  inroads  in  a  letter  to  vorabty  with  the  epistolary  genias  of 

Dr.  Thomas  Sprat,  dated  May  21,  1665,  Gray  and  Cowper.     The  letteiaof  dis* 

at  Chertsey ;  this  letter,  and  one  to  John  tinguished  men  always  possess  a  greater 


♦  Howiit^  in  his  **  Rvrtd  Life  of  Enf^and,**  has  the  following  eloquent  passage,  descriptiTe 
of  the  Golden  Grove,  kept  by  James  Snowden,  at  the  foot  of  St.  Anne's  Hill,  Chertsey— 

**  \y  bo  does  not  know  it  that  loves  sweet  scenery,  sweet  associations,  or  a  pleasant  sieak 
and  pipe,  or  a  tea^partv  on  a  holiday  of  nature  in  one  of  the  most  delicious  nests  imaginable  1 
Yes !  Inere  is  a  nice  old  village  inn  for  you ;  and  such  a  tree  !  There  you  have  a  picture  of 
the  Golden  Grove,  all  in  a  blaze  of  ^id,  somewhat  dashed  and  dimmed,  it  is  true,  by  the 
blaze  of  many  snns,--but  there  it  is,  in  front  of  the  inn,  and  by  the  old  tree.  The  Inn,  the 
banging  gardens,  and  orchards ;  the  rustic  cottages  scattered  about,  the  rich  woods  and 
splendid  prospects  above,  the  beautiful  meadow  and  winding  streams  below^  why.  they  are 
enough  to  arrest  any  traveller,  and  make  him  put  up  his  horse,  and  determine  to  breathe  a 
little  of  this  sweet  air,  and  indulge  in  this  Arcadian  calm,  amid  these  embowering  wood- 
lands. And  where  is  he  1  Below,  in  those  fair  meadows,  amid  those  cottase  rc^,  and 
orchard  trees,  rises  t^e  low,  square,  chnrcth-tower  of  Chertsey:  Chertaey,  wliere  Cowley 
lived  and  died  ;  and  where  His  garden  still  remains  as  delicious  as  ever^  with  its  grassy 
walk  winding  by  his  favorite  brook  ;  and  the  little  wooden  bridge  leading  into  the  ncbest 
meadows ;  and  where  his  old  bouse  yet  remains — saving  the  porch  pointing  to  the  «treet, 
which  was  taken  down  for  the  public  safety  ;  but  the  circumstance  and  its  cause  are  record- 
ed  on  a  ublet  on  the  wall,  with  this  concluding  line — 

•  Here  the  last  accents  flowed  from  Cowley's  tongue.' 

'*  Yoo,  theo^  poetical  or  enthusiastic  traveller,  or  visitant,  tread  the  groond  which  Abraham 
Cowley  trod  in  his  retirement ;  and  what  is  more,  you  tresd  the  ground  wbich  Charles 
James  Fox  trod  in  his  retirement.  The  hill  above  is  St.  Anne's, — conspicuous  throoch  a 
great  part  of  Surrey,  Bucks,  Herts,  and  Middlesex ;  delightful  for  its  woods  and  for  iiss^en- 
did  panoramic  views,  including  the  winding  Thames,  Cooper*i  Attf— celebrated  by  Sir  Mm 
Denkam — Uampstead^  Highgate,  Harrow,  and  mighty  Loodom  itself;  but  still  more  delight- 
ful to  the  patriotic  visitant,  as  the  place  where  Fox  retired  to  refresh  himself  for  fresh  strag- 
gles for  his  country.  It  is  a  place  which  Rogers  by  his  pen,  and  Turner  by  his  pencil,  have 
made  still  more  sacred.  Who  does  not  know  the  lines  of  Rogers,  in  his  poem  of  Humtan 
Ufe,  referring  to  Fox: 

"  'And  now  once  more  where  most  he  wished  to  be. 
In  his  own  fields,  breathing  tranquillity— 
We  hail  him — not  less  happy.  Fox,  than  thee ! 
Thee  at  St.  Anne's  so  soon  of  care  beguiled. 
Playful,  sincere,  snd  artless  as  a  child  ! 
Thee,  who  wouldst  watch  a  bird*s  nest  on  the  spray 
Through  the  green  leaves  exploring,  day  by  day. 
How  oft  from  grove  to  grove,  from  seat  to  seat, 
With  thee  conversing  in  thy  loved  retreat 
I  saw  the  sun  go  down  !  An,  there  'twas  thine 
Ne'er  to  forget  some  volume  half  divine, 
Shaksfieare^  or  Dirden's— through  the  chequered  shade 
Borne  in  thy  hand  behind  thee,  as  we  strayed : 
And  where  we  sate,  (and  manv  a  halt  we  made,) 
To  read  there  with  a  fervor  alf  thine  own. 
And  in  thy  grand  and  melancholy  lone. 
Some  splendid  passage  not  to  thee  unknown. 
Fit  theme  for  long  discoorsa.    Thy  bell  has  tolled.'  " 
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interest  than  (heir  more  finished  writings;  ly Israeli,  in  The  Literary  Character, 

we  see  them  in  undress,  and  become  ac-  makes  mention  of  an  original  letter  of 

quainted  with,  their  daily   habits    and  the  poet's  to  Evelyn,  where  he  expresses 

thoughts.  Wecopy  the  letter  to  Evelyn,  as  his  eagerness  to  see  Sir  George  Macken- 

ic  displays  the  easy  natural  intercourfte  zie's  Essay  on  Solitude,  for  a  copy  of 

that  subsisted  between  two  accomplished  which  he  had  sent  all  over  town  without 

men.  obtaining  one,  being  **  either  all  bought 

up  or  burnt  in  the  fire  of  London."    *•  I 

••  Babn  Elms,  March  23. 1603.  am  the  more  desirous,**  he  says,  **  because 

••  Sir,— There  is  nothing  more  pleasant  n  jg  a  subject  in  which  I  am  most  deeply 

than  to  tee  kindntss  in  a  person  fur  whom  interested  '* 

we  have  great  esteem  and  respect :  no,  not  vVe  judge  Cowley's  retirement,  upon 
the  tight  of  your  garden  id  May,  or  even  the  ..  whole  in  have  been  hannv  He  en. 
having  such  an  one;  which  makes  me  ?ne  wftole.  to  ftavc  been  Dappy.  ne  en- 
more  obliged  to  return  you  my  most  hum-  J"y«^  '}  ^^»}  »ev«'»  y^^^  "«  f«l''- 
ble  thanks  for  the  testimonies  I  have  lately  ^ated  his  garden  ;  attended  to  the  duties 
received  of  you,  both  by  your  letter  and  of  his  farm ;  wrote  his  Essays,  imbued 
your  presents.  I  have  already  sowed  such  with  a  thoughtful,  cheerful  philosophy, 
of  your  seeds  as  I  thought  most  proper,  dwelling  on  the  pleasures  of  a  country 
upon  a  hot-bed  ;  but  cannot  find,  in  all  my  life,  the  dangers  surrounding  a  court; 
books,  a  catalogue  of  thote  plants  which  fondly  informing  us  of  his  tastes,  hopes 
require  that  culture ;  nor  of  such  as  must  and  wishes;  giving  us  a  truer  insight 
be  set  in  pots;  which  defects  and  all  |„j^  j^j,  f^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^h  a,l  ^^^ 
others,  I  »;"P^^^^»/^ 'portly  m^^^^^^^  ^j^^j  communicativeness  of  the  dear- 
hope  shortly  to  see  your  work  of  norticul-  ^  ,  r  -  °a  wr  -«.*-••  u.,  x.:^  «-  u.. 
turefinishedand  published;  and  long  to  be  est  friend.  We  seem  to  sit  by  him  as  he 
in  all  thing!  your  disciple,  as  I  am  in  all  !»  writing,  and  perceive  and  do  full  just- 
things  now,  sir,  your  most  humble,  and  ice  to  a  man  so  natural,  easy  and  equable, 
most  obedient  servant,       A.  Cowley."  We  eat  some  fruit  of  his  own  raising, 

and  he  points  out  to  us  a  bunch  of  flowers 

In  another  place  he  writes :—  that  he  had  gathered  in  the  morning,  with 

the  dew  on  them,  before  he  went  out 

**  I  know  nobody  that  possesses  more  into  the  fields;  and  now  the  sun  is  fall- 
private  happiness  than  you  do  in  your  gar-  ing  in  broad  masses  on  the  golden  stub- 
den  ;  and  yet  no  man  who  makes  his  hap-  ble,  the  harvest  has  been  gathered  in, 
pioess  more  public  by  a  free  communica-  and  he,  with  a  qniet  and  contented  eye, 
tioo  of  the  art  and  knowledge  of  it  to  others,  j^  gazing  out  on  the  landscape  and  the 


All  that  I  myself  am  able  vet  to  do  is  only  to    ^^^     ^„^,    ^   j,;^    ^^   ^    ^^^   ^bo^e 

rf^^"*i"Kv2  "!!n!l^*ni„^^•fKI^  SoJ  ri  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^ouch  the  low  window. 

falicity  which  you  instruct  them  now  to    .  ...     ..       .      .-n  ,.  ^     >' 

'  ''  rings,  as  he  sways  himself  to  and  fro  on  a 

Happy  art  thou,  whom  God  doth  bless  fi^^^^t;  ^^\«;    l*  ^^^e  plough  was  nearing 

With  the  full  choice  of  thine  own  happi-  the  end  of  the  furrow  **    He  caueht  cold 

Qe„ .  while  out  among  his  laborers,  which  he 

And  happier  yet  because  thou'rt  blest  neglected  at  the  time,  and  in  two  weeks 

With  prudence  how  to  choose  the  best ;  his  mortal  career  was  at  an  end.     He  was 

Id  books  and  gardens  thou  hast  placed  buried  between  the  tombs  of  Chaucer 

aright  and  Spenser.    His  appearance  was  very 

(Thinfswhichthou welldostunderstand,  prepossessing :  he  had  a  mild,  gentle  ex- 

And  both  doit  make  with  thy  laborious  predion  of  face,  flowing  locks,  a  round 

hand.)  full  neck,  and  he  wore  his  collar  open. 

Thr  noble,  innocent  delist :  „ j  residence  at  Chertsey  has  a  pleasant. 

And  in  thy  virtuous  wife  where  thou  again  ^^y^"*^^"^^  «*  ^^*^^  'o^y  "«  »  p.v««Mij, 

do^  meet  antiquated,  rambling  appearance.     Such 

Both  pleasures  more  refined  and  sweet ;  J  how»«  and  grounds  as  described  by 

The  fairest  garden  in  her  looks,  Leign  Hunt  wouW  have  exactly  tuited 

And  in  her  mind  the  wisest  books.**  the  fancy  of  Cowley : 

*«  I  know  full  well 
What  sort  of  house  should  grace  my  ^rden-bell— 
A  eood  old  country  lodge,  half  hid  with  blooms 
Of  honied  green,  and  quaint  with  straggling  rooms. 
A  few  of  which,  white-bedded  and  well  swept, 
For  friends,  whose  ntmee  endeared  them,  should  be  kept 
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Bjr  holy  chaina  bound  last  to  me. 

Faster  by  Lot6*i  sweet  sorcery. 

I  would  not  have  my  beauty  as 

Juno  or  Paphian  Venus  was, 

Or  Dian  with  her  crested  moon 

(Else,  haply,  she  might  change  as  soon). 

Or  Portia,  that  high  Roman  dame. 

Or  she  who  set  the  world  on  flame. 

Spartan  Helen,  who  did  leave 

Her  husband -kin^  to  grieve, 

And  fled  with  Priam's  shepherd-boy. 

And  caused  the  mighty  tale  of  Troy. 

She  should  be  a  wooMin  who 

(Graceful  without  much  endeavor) 

Could  praise  or  excuse  all  1  do. 

And  love  me  ever. 

Vd  have  her  thoughts  fair,  and  her  skin 

White  as  the  white  soul  within  ; 

And  her  fringed  eyes  of  darkest  blue. 

Which  the  great  soul  looketh  through. 

Like  heaven's  own  gates  cerulean  ; 

And  these  Vd  gaze  and  gaze  upon, 

As  did  of  old  Pygmalion." 

Of  Cowley's  poetry,  we  like  his  Ana- 
creontics the  best ;  they  are  full  of  ani- 
mation and  spirit,  and  run  along  '*  with 
wanton  heed  and  giddy  cunning,**  and 
appeal  both  to  the  fancy  and  the  heart. 
He  rivals  the  poets  of  antiquity  in  ease 
and  ele^nce.  **  The  Chronicle*'  is  uniaue 
in  its  kind,  for  it  is  said  of  Cowley  that 
be  was  in  reality  never  in  lore  but  once, 
and  then  had  not  confidence  enough  to 
declare  his  passion. 

**  Margarita  first  possest. 
If  I  remember  well,  my  bre^, 
Margarita  first  of  all ; 
But  when  a  while  the  wanton  maid 
With  my  restless  heart  had  played, 
Martha  took  the  flying  ball. 

Martha  soon  it  did  resign 

To  the  beauteous  Catherine. 

Beauteous  Catharine  gave  place 
(Tboogh  loath  and  anj^y  she  So  part 
With  the  possession  ol  mv  heart) 

To  Eliza's  conquering  /ace. 

Eliza  to  this  hour  might  reign, 
Had  she  not  evil  cooosels  ta'en ; 
Fundamental  laws  she  broke, 

And  sUll  new  favorites  she  chose. 

Till  up  in  arms  my  passions  rose 
And  cast  away  her  yoke. 

Mary  then  and  gentle  Anne 

Both  to  reign  at  once  began. 

Alternately  they  swayed ; 
And  sometiBMs  Mary  was  the  lair. 
And  sometimes  Anne  the  crown  did  wear, 

Aad  sometimes  both  I  obeyed. 

Aaotber  Mary  then  arose. 
And  did  riforotts  laws  impose ; 
A  mighty  tyrant  she ! 
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Long,  alas !  should  I  have  been 
Under  that  iron-sceptered  oueea, 
Had  not  Rebecca  aet  me  tree. 

When  fair  Rebecca  set  me  free, 

'Twas  then  a  golden  time  with  me. 

But  soon  those  pleasures  fled ; 
For  the  gracious  princess  died 
In  her  youth  and  Deaut;^'s  pride. 

And  Judith  reigned  m  her  stead. 
« 
One  month,  three  days  and  half  an  hour 

Judith  held  the  sovereign  power. 

Wondrous  beautiful  her  face ! 
But  so  weak  and  small  her  wit. 
That  she  to  govern  was  unfit,    • 

And  so  Susanna  took  her  place. 

But  when  Isabella  came. 
Armed  with  a  resistless  flame. 
And  the  artillery  of  her  eye 

Whilst  she  proudly  marched  about. 

Greater  conquests  to  find  out. 
She  beat  out  Susan  by  the  bye. 

But  in  her  place  I  then  obeyed 
Black-eyed  Bess,  her  viceroy  maid. 
To  whom  ensued  a  vacancy. 
Thousand  worse  passions  then  possest 
The  interregnum  of  my  breast: 
Bless  me  from  such  an  anarchy ! 

Gentle  Henrietta  then. 
And  a  third  Mary  nejct  began. 
Then  Joan,  and  Jane,  and  Audria, 

And  then  pretty  Thomasine, 

And  then  another  Catherine, 
And  then  a  long  ^  et  cetera,** 

But  should  I  now  to  ^ou  relate 
The  strength  snd  riches  of  their  state. 
The  powder,  patches,  and  the  pins. 
The  ribbons,  jewels,  and  the  rings. 
The  lace,  the  paint  and  warlike  thin^i 
That  make  up  all  their  magazines. 

If  I  should  tell  the  politic  arts 
To  take  and  keep  men's  hearts; 
The  letters,  embassies  and  spies. 
The  frowns,  and  smiles,  and  flatteries. 
The  quarrels,  teats  and  perjuries. 
Numberless,  nameless  mysteries ; 

And  all  the  little  lime-twigs  laid 
By  Machiavel,  the  waiting- maid, 
I  more  voluminous  should  grow 
(Chiefly  if  I,  like  them,  should  tell 
All  change  of  weathers  that  befell) 
Than  Holin^ed  or  Slow. 

But  I  will  briefer  with  them  be, 
Since  few  of  them  were  long  with  me. 
A  higher  and  a  nobler  strain 

My  present  emperess  does  claim, 

Heleonora,  first  o'  the  name. 
Whom  God  grant  long  to  reign.** 
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Johnson,  for  a  wonder,  appreciated  the  history ;  and  that  his  portrait  of  Crom- 

flaror  of  "  The  Chronicle,"  and  has  ex-  well,  for  truth  of  onthne  and  force  of 

prMsed  his  admiration  in  nervoas  and  coloring,  mirht,vie  with  the  masterpieces 

sparkling  language.    He  says  that  it  is  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  historians.    It 

a  composition  nnnvalled  and  alone ;  snch  was  the  opinion  of  Campbell,  that,  bad 

gaiety  of  fancy,  such  facility  of  expres-  Cowley  written  nothing  bnt  prose,  it 

sion,  such  varied  similitude,  such  a  sue-  would    have  stamped    him  a    man  of 

cession  of  images,  such  a  dance  of  words,  genius  and  an  improver  of  the  language, 

it  is  rain  to  expect  except  from  Cowley.  Cowley's  character  appears  to  us  to 

His  strength  always  appears  in  hi\agil-  be  as  delightful  as  his  writings.    His  in- 

ity.    His  volatility  is  not  the  flutter  of  a  tercourse  with  the  world — and  that  prin- 

light,  but  the  bound  of  an  elastic  mind,  cipally  carried  on  in  courts — never  im- 

His  levity  never  leaves  bis  learning  be-  paired  the    sweetness,  simplicity,    and 

hind  it ;  the  moralist,  the  politician  and  clear-sightedness  of  his  nature.    He  had 

the  critic  min^e  their  influences  even  in  for  his  daily  companions  a  cheerfnl  heart, 

this  airy  frolic  of  genius.    To  such  a  an  innocent  conscience,  and  **  the  linea- 

performance  Suckling  could  have  brought  men ts  of  gospel  books.'*    IFis  integrity 

the  gaiety,  but  not  the  knowledge ;  Dry-  and  independence  never  left  him.    The 

den  could  have  supplied  the  knowledge,  friends  be  made  in  youth  were  bis  friends 

but  not  the  gaiety.  to  his  premature  death  (for  such  we  cannot 

Sir  Egerton  Brydges  preferred  Cow-  help  calling  it),  at  the  are  of  forty-nine, 

ley's  prose  style  to  that  of  Addison,  and  although  he  had  accomplished  much  and 

thought  that  there  was  nothing  more  enjoyed  much.*    His  kssays  have  the 

beautiful  in  the  English  language,  both  impress  of  an  enlightened,  observing  in- 

in  matter  and  style,  than  his  &ways ;  and  tellect;  and  the  child-like  afl>ction  and 

Leigh  Hunt  thinks  that  there  is  not  a  implicit  faith  with  which  he  displays  his 

more  companionable  thing  of  the  sort  inmost  thoughts,  make  him  worthy  to  be 

for  a  lounge   on  the  grass.     Hazlitt,  read  and  admired  with  Horace,  Mon- 

among  Cowley's  serious  poems,  liked  taigne  and  Rousseau. 
*<  The  Complaint"  best,  and  praises  the 
Odes  to  Vandyke,  the  Royal  Society,  and 

to  the  latter  Brutus,  and  thought  that  his  "  With  flowers,  fit  eroblemt  of  his  fame 

Essays  were  among  the  most  agreeable  ,„fl?"lP*^  ^^"/  ^^^  ^^^  '\ 

being  equally  recommended  by  sense,  *^  "«      •« -.m^vivwu^. 

wit,  learning,  and  interesting  personal  G.  F.  D, 


OMOO. 

s 

It  was  in  an  nng^rded  moment  that  country  summers  are  wafted  from  the 

the  writer  of  these  lines  was  drawn  into  Sabean  shore  of  childhood — had  we  be- 

promieing  an  article  for  the  issue  of  sultry  thought  ourselves  that  we  mast  take  from 

midsummer.      A    lovely   afternoon    in  our  ^temoons  so  many  hoars  out  of  the 

the  middle  of  June,  he  was  walking  atone  prime  of  the  year — we  could  hardly  have 

in  a  grove,  meditating  and  breathing  the  been  so  rash,  to  oblige  any  Editorial  or 

sweet  air,  when  the  Editorial  Power  met  other  Power,  ever  so  pen -com  pel  ling — 

him,  and  from  that  hour  to  this  his  soul  not  even  stern  Necessity.    But  Omoo 

has  not  known  peace.     Had  we  reflected  seemed  so  easy — the  fancy  so  naturally 

that  all  the  days  of  the  interim  were  to  loves  to  wander   away  to   those    £ur 

be  equally  inviting — that  the  fields  were  islands  whither  the  romance  of  nature 

to  be  as  peen  and  fragrant  as  the  vallejrs  has  been  gradually  banished — that  it  ap- 

of  Tahiti,  and  more  refreshing  in  their  peared  the  lightest  task  that  cooM  be,  to 

fragrance,  since  the  odors  of  our  own  run  off  a  few  pages  giving  a  eoeunon- 

*  He  w«i  the  friend  of,  and  lieloved  by,  Evelyn,  Sir  Kenehn  Digby,  Sir  Henry  Woocoa. 
Harvey,  Yaadyke.  and  Hobbes. 
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Mice  wtimate  of  its  mcnls,  and  selecting  given ;  bat  the  writers  content  themselFM 

-^.  of  the  most  striking  passages,  after  with  manifesting  their  incrediHtyTnl^^^^ 

'he.pprovedc«^om  of  reviewers.  na.f  or  queruious  manner  thai  is  Xa 

Hfre,  again,  we  deceived  ourselves  ;  amnsing.     They  dist>elieve,  not  so  mnrh 

-r  n{>on  re-reading  the  book,  we  dnd  on  the  account^of  i^SSm  ty  ortha 

.1.  what  we  wasted  a  couple  of  ho«rs  statements,  as  frt)m  the  mnn     fa  wh  ch 

;^ver  very  agreeably,  m  not  strong  enough  the  statements  are  made.     Uen  in    he 

' '  t>tnr  np  a  somewhat  carefal  review.  £aM,  where  every  one  fond  of  adventure 

vWh  rt  m(^t  certainly  deserved,  if  it  has  heard,  time'o^t  of  mind    X  .n^ 

'^^ves  anything,  at  our  hands ;  so  that  captains  and  retired  boat-steerers  tell  i«l 

ve  m-ast  look  for  a  reason  for  taking  so  such  adventures-and    he^Tno  hin^ 

n.'h  m)t,ce  of  It  as  to  write  an  article,  after  tht^m  so  particularly  mrleCa  if 

ahe.  M.  ,fce  .nferest  w  th   which  it  ha^  these  boo'.s^lve  doubt  inKnT^y 

H'n.andw.flcontmHefofawhiletohe,  readers  of  good  perceptions  who  haA-I 

r^fived,  by  th^  readers  of  cheap  litera-  more  than  a  general  belief  in  their  truth 

;Ke,ti.,n  by  what  we  feel  in  it  ourselves.  They   hick   Tra.se n.Uant\T[h^^^^^^ 

^eice,  we  come  to  our  task  unwillingly;  they  are  such  adventures  as  mieht  have 

•n]  were  it  not  that  something  nnght  to  been  true,  so  much  is  out  of  kfepinT^ 

ITV^^P^'ll^  ^•T^' r^'*/^^"  ^""^  ^^^  "''"^^  Poitits  of  the  narrative8,iad 

>et  Neen.we  should,  prefer  almost  any  they  are  -reeled  off"  in  such  an  aban- 

n.erwf>jrjct                   u-    ^    ..        .  <*«n«^  «P' n't,  that  we  cannot  believe  lhe» 

Perhaps  it  «  from  this  feeling  that  The  writer  does  not  eeem  to  care  to  bi^ 

^e  have  a  difficulty  in   arranging  our  tme;  he  constanHy  defies  the  reader's 

o.,h!s  mto  order,  ami   so  beginning  faith  by  his  cool  ^perciliousness ;  and 

■  Hit  we  would  «ay  in  the  regular  man-  though  his  preface  aiid  the  tirst  ulirt  of 

^r.    fn  general,  and   at  first,  we  can  the   first   volume   are  somewhat   better 

^r.ly  observe  that  we  have  read  Omoo  tont-d,  the   reader  does  not  reach  tha 

T  <h  iMe^st,  and  yet  with  a  perpetual  second  without  ceasing  to  care  bow  soon 

foil.    Yft  were  ready  to  acknowledge  he  parts  company  with  him 

'!  1  ''^i  "^lu^^""  J'il^  '"?*'*'  ^""^ '  J""  ^^^"^  ^^^^  ^e  mean*  by  tlie  want 

^t  ihe  style,  though  loose  m  sentences  of  keeping  inthc  deUils  of  his  narratlvea, 

^  i  r'ra?raph5,  was  not  wrthout  chara^-  hi  us  reach  out  a  hand  and  open  the firsJ 

^r,  ^ni  the  pictures  it  presented  vwidly  volumts  we  touch,  at  the  first  paee  that 

n^n ;  yet  we  were  ready  to  say,  in  the  tomes.     Here  it  is— paee  202;  fol    2d 

^■-' is  of  the  o<d  digram—  The  author  is  describir^  a  sail  to  a  ship 

'  I  do  Bot  like  thee,  Doctoc  Fe'il,''.&<;.  «"  <*»«  harbor  of  Tahiti,  which  he  and  h« 

TK.  r-^uu—  -«•  *  —u-  u  U-.         •*    !/•  ^^^•^Panion," Doctor Long-Ghost^^'under- 

ine  reckless  spirit  which  betrays  »t«elf  took  tn  m»lr»  in  «  ^«..^^  -«  — .  n  .i  . -. 

**  everr  mumJ ni  tk«  K/mIt     \im  r^i  .     *^*  *°  *  canoe,  80  small  that  it 

*  every  pa^^  <rt  the  book— the  cool,  ^^  christened  the  *«  Pill-Box.'»  bv  the 

•  Bering  wit,  and  the  f  eriect   want  af  oi^er  Bailor*                                   ^ 
'trf  everywhere  mauilesled  i«i  it,  make 

^  repel,  almost  as  mucli  as  its  vokpttKiis 

^pifrv  painting  aad  its  sk«tchy  oatlinos  .. "  -^'^rai^?  *hc  command  of  the  exp«- 

'<  ?tnriea  attract,     ft  ia  carious  to  oh-  ^^^°^.*  ne  «?>«.  "'•pon  the  strength  of 

-yt  bow  much  difficulty  the  newspapers  fZ  Jwif  *      Z\  ^  ^^}u^  l^^  ^°"§  ^^' 

-f  had  k  getting  at  these  cJJ^  of  Kl  off  ^lltn^'  V^'i^''"';  '"*^  t^ 

h  the  bookj    but-as  most   writers  i„g  <«  myself  the  dignified  sinecure  of 

i'''l,6itlmg  down  to   wfitc  a  hasty  steerine.    AU  would  have  gone  well. wew 

ice  of  It  tflimediately  afl^r  rwanmy  it  it  not  that  wiy  paddier  m«d«  such  cUimsy 

->«Th— the  daily  critics  iad   aothing  worklhttthewatecspttteredin^  showered 

r^  to  «y  respecting  it  than  that  they  -down  upon  u%  witho^it  oeafing.    Continu- 

'  fi  u  beliere  it    Grenerally,all  over  the  "»g.  ^  P*y  hii  tooi,  however,  quite  ener- 

■iiry,  in  most  »f  the  iiewspa^re  which  ^^^h-*  I  thought  he  would  improve  after 

'  t  biiVe  sees,  (and  mwt  oa»ort«nities  apc  ?  '^^'^  *~*  'o  *«^  ^^^  «*one.    But  by  and 

'e  as  eitensive  a«  aay  om  co«ld  de-  ^^'  ^^"*"«  *^^^  through  with  this  liitto 

e,Mhf«  has  been   the  i)urden  of  the  ^nJ^  TJ^n^J^/ff 7^^^^^^ 

^e  at  all  wtical.     ^nd,  geiierally,  too,  myself  out.    Upon  this  h*  suddenly  turn«3 

^  reasoa  for  not  believing  in  the  truth  round,  when  the  canoe  gave  a  roll,  the  out. 

J   iypee'a  aotl  Oiaoo's  stories  is  BOt  rigger  flew  overhead,  and  tha  next  mooMiic 
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came  rap  on  the  doctor's  tkuU,  ind  we  Long-Gboet"  is  introdaeed,  it  is  wid  ^  be 

were  bo^  in  tbe  water."  quoted   Virgil,  and  tolked  of  Hobbet  of 

Malmesbory,  beside  repeating  poetry  by 

Now,  if  ever  tbe  reader  has  seen  a  tbe  canto,  especially  Hodibras.  He  was 
rattling  young  fellow  come  on  tbe  sta^,  moreover  a  man  wbo  had  seen  tbe 
in  a  low  comedy  or  farce,  and  dash  off  a  world.**  **  He  bad  more  anecdotes  than 
soliloquy  in  tbe  riant  style,  about  bis  1  can  tell  of— then  ^ncb  mellow  old  songs 
feats  at  racing,  boxing,  &c.,  we  think,  if  as  be  sung — upon  tbe  whole  Long-Ghost 
be  calls  to  mind  tbe  impression,  it  will  was  as  entertaining  a  companion  as  one 
strike  bim  as  no  bad  parallel  to  the  spirU  could  wish ;  and  to  me  in  tbe  Julia,  aa 
of  this  paragraph.  Whoever,  for  in-  absolute  god-send."  We  fear  tbe  Doctor 
stance,  has  seen  Mrs.  Hunt,  at  the  P^rk  himself  could  scarcely  return  tbe  cooi- 
Theatre,  play  in  tbe  Eton  Boy,  or  any  pliment  paid  bim  in  the  last  seatenct. 
of  tbe  successors  of  Tyrone  rower  in  His  cool  young  friend  whom  be  enter- 
tbeir  favorite  dashing  Irish  characters,  tainedsomoch.afterwardsgetsboMeand 
will  not,  we  fancy,  be  at  a  loss  to  dis-  writes  a  book  in  which  be  contrives  to 
cover  the  likeness.  We  seem,  as  we  represent  bim  as  playing  Pantalon  to  bis 
read  the  sentences,  to  bear  tbe  tone  of  own  Harlequin,  whenever  be  neations 
Sir  Patrick  OPlenipo  or  Morgan  Rattler,  bim.  Is  it  likely  that  the  Doctor,  as  be 
£very  sentence  is  so  smart,  and  comes  off  is  here  described,  could  have  been  so 
with  such  a  tang ;  the  easv  yet  impetuous  simple  as  be  is  sometimes  shown,  and  so 
impudence  takes  tbe  reader  by  surprise,  shrewd  as  he  is  seen  at  others  ?  A  nan 
and  for  a  moment  he  cannot  help  joining  of  tbe  world,  a  good  story-teller,  full  of 
in  the  laugh  with  a  capital  good  fellow  jest,  a  jolly  companion,  is  one  half  tbe 
who  enjoys  himself  so  much.  Hence,  time  depicted  as  a  sort  of  Dominie  Samp- 
on  tbe  stage,  all  this  overflowing  exbili-  son,  or  mere  foil  to  set  off  tbe  author's 
ration  passes  off  very  well;  once  or  twice  smartness,  while  tbe  other  half  be  ap- 
we  like  it,  in  a  new  piece,  for  its  own  pears  in  bis  original  shape.  Take  bim 
sake;  all  afterwards  is  the  mere  secondary  for  all  in  all,  be  is  an  impoasible  diqa- 
critical  enjoyment  of  estimating  tbe  merit  ster,  a  bartered  wooden  Soldan,  wbta 
of  tbe  actor — tbe  same  with  that  of  a  our  Sir  Oliver  Proudfute  has  set  up  in 
wine-connoisseur,  wbo  sips  champagne  tbe  garden  of  his  fancy  to  breathe  bim- 
only  to  exercise  his  judgment.  But  when  self  upon.  He  has  no  keeping,  and  is  no 
it  is  continued  through  two  volumes,  and  more  a  character  than  those  singular  craa- 
appears  on  almost  every  page,  one  be-  tions  of  tbe  melodnuna,  who  are  formed 
rins  to  weary  of  it  even  at  the  first,  and  by  tbe  neceMities  of  the  story,  wbo  have 
before  tbe  end  to  lose  bis  respect  jfor  a  nothing  to  do  hut  to  conform  to  the  ex- 
writer  who  can  play  the  buffoon  so  da-  igencies  which  gave  them  birth — to  be 
liberately.  Hence,  we  could  never  read  tragic  or  comic,  natuml  or  extravagaat, 
those  long  modern  Irish  novels  and  as  oceasiou  requires, 
sketches,  Charles  OMalley,  and  the  rest  This  same  want  of  keeping  appears 
Every  sentence  goes  off  with  a  pop,  which  not  more  in  our  author's  ebatacter  diaw- 
witb  many  readers  renders  such  writing  inr,  and  in  tbe  coarse  of  his  book  lakes 
very  popular;  but  for  our  own  part,  we  at  large,  than  in  tbe  miaate  particulars 
soon  become  tired  of  so  much  nring  of  of  his  narratives.  He  makes  always  a 
blank  cartridges.  Tbe  liveliest  wit,  the  striking  pictair,  and,  as  we  skim  rapidly 
quickest  humor,  the  most  biting  satire,  over  one  after  another,  it  does  no!  alwajrs 
are  those  which  are  used  with  an  earnest  occur  to  us  at  first  to  question  tbe  truth 
purpose,  and  we  like  not  that  a  man  of  the  details.  Bui  when  we  come  to 
abouldgive  himself  to  tbe  work  of  writing  look  at  them  through  a  second  reading, 
a  whole  book,  in  whatever  manner,  with-  these  details  are  seen  to  be  thrown  in  wiu 
out  showing  us  some  such  earnestness  in  such  a  bold  disregard  of  naturalness  and 
bis  own  character.  It  will  not  do  for  ships  congruitj  as  one  ooald  never  put  oa  wbo 
that  carry  a  great  cloud  of  canvas  to  go  was  painting  from  tbe  aotaaL  For  ex- 
too  lieht ;  even  Punch  would  soon  found-  ample  tbe  story  of  the  upeetttag  the  ca- 
er  if  ne  were  not  so  hearty  a  radical.  noe  continaes  thus : 

But  it  is  not  in  its  spirit  alone  that  this  „  Fortunately  we  were  just  over  a  kdga 

paragraph  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  care-  ^  eoral,  not  half  a  faihoi^  nnder  iba^dS- 

lessness  which  every  page  of  Omoo  ex-  f»ce.    Deprceaing  one  end  of  tbe  tilled 

hibits.    If  we  tarn  back  to  tbe  27tb  page  noe  and  letting  go  of  U  quickly,  it  bow 

of  the  first  volume,  where  this  <•  Doctor  up,  and  discharged  a  great  part  oi  its 
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tratt ;  00  thtt  w«  eatily  baled   out  the  pee  have  been  astonished  at  bis  docility 

remainder  and  acain  embarked.    This  time  until.at  some  indefinite  period  afterwards, 

my  comrade  coiled  himaelf  away  in  a  very  Typee,  sly  dog,  found  out  the  secret  wis 

small  space ;  and,  enjoining  upon  him  not  he  could  not  swim  ?     It  would  appear 

to  draw  a  tingle  unnecessary  breath,  I  pro-  j^om  the  sentence,  by  the  way,  that  it 

ce^ed  to  ur«  the  c»noe  along  by  myself  ^^  ^ypee  who  never  spoke ;  but  that 

I  was  astonished  at  his   docility,  never  ^^„  ui/^^  ^►^^^  ^r  ♦k->  -.Jl.-    «i.-  i^w^Ip 

speaking    a  word,  and    stirring   neither  ^y  be  an  error  of  the  press-the  book 

hand  nor  foot ;  but  the  aecrel  was  he  was  ^as  faults  enough  without  noticing  such 

unable  to  iwim,  and,  in  case  we  met  with  ^^^. 

a  second   mishap,  there  were  no  more  This  analyzing  a    single  paragraph 

ledges  beneath  to  stand  upon.    *  Drown-  may  seem  but  mere  flaw-picking  and 


most  of  the  bricks  in  a  house  are  so  also, 
it  is  fair  to  exhibit  a  single  brick  as  a 
Now  the  reader  will  observe  that  there  epeoimen  of  the  materials  of  which  the 
is  certainly  some  keeping  in  these  two  house  is  built  Now  we  readily  see  that 
paragraphs— this,  ami  the  one  before  this  little  sketch  of  the  canoe  voya^ 
i|uoted.  The  je^er,  singer,  story-teller,  represents  two  men  in  a  dramatic  posi* 
jolly  companion,  our  noor  Doctor,  is  tion;  one  a  wit,  the  other  an  oddity. 
OMe  to  behave  with  the  same  Parson  We  can  run  through  fifty  such  inci- 
Adam»-like  simplicity  in  both  cases,  dents  done  up  in  the  same  way  with  in- 
But  consider  a  moment  the  likelihood  of  terest  and  pleasure,  just  as  we  can  sit 
anch  a  aeries  of  incidents  happening  as  through  and  enjoy  Don  Cesar  de  Bazan, 
here  set  down:  Here  are  Typee  and  the  or  any  other  impossible  compound  of 
Doctor,  on  shore,  going  to  steal  out  to  a  wit  and  stage  effect ;  only  we  wish  not 
ship  in  the  little  canoe  called  the  Pill  to  have  this  sort  of  writing  forced  upon 
Boz ;  now,  though  a  craft  with  that  name  us  under  any  other  than  its  own  proper 
mifffat  have  been  deemed  safer  for  him-  name.  It  is  mere  frothy,  sketchy  out- 
sell by  the  Doctor,  vet,  seeing  he  could  lining,  that  will  bear  the  test  of  eom- 
notlswim,  one  would  suppose  he  would  parison  with  nature  as  little  as  would 
liave  some  misgivings,  lest  the  two  vUii^  scene  painting  or  the  pictures  on  French 
or  one  of  them,  might  be  rather  sudden-  paper  hangings.  If  Typee  were  to  tell 
ly  administered  to  the  sharks,  and  would  his  stories  as  he  does,  in  the  witness  boz, 
naturally  have  mentioned  the  fact  of  his  he  would  be  a  poor  laW3rer  who  could 
not  being  able  to  swim  to  his  compan-  not  make  it  evident  to  a  jury  that  they 
icm.  T^y  had  been  cronies  together  would  not  stand  sifting ;  bis  readiness 
a  long  while;  the  Doctor  was  a  free  and  flippancy  might  make  a  brief  impres- 
man ;  lie  could  not  have  been  so  weak  sion  while  be  was  giving  his  evidence  in 
as  to  risk  his  life  by  concealing,  from  chief,  but  it  would  take  no  very  ririd 
mere  pride,  a  want  of  ability  nobody  is  cross-examination  to  bring  him  into  djs- 
aahamed  to  own,  when    a  confession  credit  ' 

might  have  in  part  at  least  avoided  such  The  truest  pictures  of  nature  will  bear 
a  nsk.  No,  be  would  have  told  Typee,  examination  by  a  magnifying  glass ;  but 
hehn  they  started,  that  he  could  not  a  painter  is  not  expected  to  give  daguer- 
awin,  •♦  Typee,  my  boy,"  he  would  reotype  likenesses.  Neither  is  a  writer 
have  said,  <*  avast  there,  my  hearty !  of  narrative  expected  to  put  in  all  the  in- 
Shiver  my  topsails,  but  1  cant  swim —  cidents  of  a  matter ;  for  the  history  of 
can't  (he  could  quote  Hudibras)  *  dive  the  most  tedious  day  of  our  common  life 
Jtke  wild  fowl  for  salvation,*  that  is,  to  would  fill  a  folio ;  but  he  is  to  follow  na- 
aave  myself.  So  be  careful.**  The  read-  ture  so  far  as  he  can  and  so  to  suggest  the 
er  may  put  it  to  bis  common  sense,  after  rest  that  we  shall  seem  to  see  the  aetual 
reading  Odhx>  up  to  that  page,  whether  as  he  saw  it  This  there  are  many  ways 
the  Doctor  could  not  and  would  not  of  accomplishing.  Some  writers  go  far 
bave  made  known,  in  some  way,  his  into  detail  and  yet  are  full  of  the  truth- 
inability  before  starting— or  at  least  after  seeing  eye— the  imaginative  poww; 
tlie  first  capsise,  when  they  were  about  others  have  this  power  with  less  of  de- 
to  pnsh  out  into  deep  water— «nd  if  he  tail.  Shakspeare  couki  paint  a  whole 
bad,  or  had  not,  would  he  have  "  coiled  landscape,  yea,  and  make  it  more  vivid- 
Umseif  away,-  aa  stated,  and  would  Ty-  ly  real  than  even  if  it  were  depicted  on 
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canvas,  in  afewlinctf.     '*neheatea**  tunes  ia    ranalag    UuMgb  a  play  d 
Weath  smells  wooingly  here  1"  one  can  Shakspeare  kaslily,  we  have  felt  the 
scarcely  read  that  description  of  Mac-  sane    feeling  tkiat    we  experienced  in 
¥etb*s  casUe  without  inhaling  the  breath,  hearing  one  of  Hani»el*s  mighty  eho- 
as  in  walking  orer  the  brow  of  a  hill  in  rosses — a  kind  of  mysterious  awe  at  the 
Btttnmer,  when  the  wind  blows  upward  near  presence  of  such  terrible,  bnrninr 
from  new-mown  meadows.    De  Foe  is  strength ;  to  read  the  glorious  comedy  of 
the  commonly  cited  instance  of  excel-  **  As  you  like  it"  rapidly,  for  example, 
lence  in  the  other  or  detailed  style  of  de-  afiect^  us  like  going  into    the  engine 
scriptive  writing.    We  have  all  taken  the  room  of  one  of  our  great  Atlantic  steam- 
walk  with  him  where  tbe  brook  flowed  ers,  when  she  is  just  starting  (a  homely 
**  due  East"  and  the  whole  coantrv  seem-  comparison  and  one  tbe  reader  is  wel- 
cd  like  **  a  planted  eaiden/*  yet  the  spell  come  to  smile  at  if  he  cannot  anderstand) 
that  was  over  us  while  we  wandered  in-  — or  standing  by  a  railroad  track  when 
to  that  delicious  region » was  not  one  that  a  heavy  train  is  passinc->any  such  ex- 
operated  by  startling  flashes,  but  by  a  bibiijon  of  irresistible  force  and  moiioo. 
steady,  constant  influence — the  low  mur-  This  feelinfc  we  have  when  we  let  the 
muring  music  that  as  we  read  on  in  bini  play  rush  through  the  mind — thought 
is  ever  falling  with  a  gentle  lull  upon  crowding  upon  thought  and  all  glowing 
tbe  mind's  ear.  and  sparkling;  bat  in  tbe  midst  of  thin 
Now  in  either  of  diese  kinds  of  de-  ftery  tnm>alt,  if  we  read  more  careful- 
•cription^a  writer  who  afiects  us  as  true,  ly,  the   great   genius  as   smiling   and 
must  have  the  InUk  in  him;  that  is,  he  placid  as  the  expression  of  tbe^bust  we 
must  have  the  ideal  in  his  mind  which  have  of  him  would  tell  as  he  was;  fall 
he  would  paint  to  us,  and  must  draw  and  of  playfulness,  delicacy,  gentleness.    O 
color  from  that,  without  being  Jed  astray  for  such  mental  discipline.    But  all  the 
either  by  his  chalk  or  bis  colors.    He  mathematics  in  all  the  colleges  in  New 
must  mean  to  describe  faithfully  what  is  Eneland  could  never  teach  it 
before  his  mind's  eye  at  the  outset,  and  Nor  shall  we  be  Ukely  to  learn  it  ol 
must  so  control  bis  fancy  and  so  use  his  the  author  of  Onoo.    For  this  control 
language  that  neither  shall  mislead  either  and  discipline  of  the  Ssncy  seems  to  us 
bimselC  or  his  readers,  aside  from  his  jast  wherein  he  fails.     He  has  all  the 
purpose.    In  this  tedious  process  ol  writ-  confidence  of    genius,  all  its   reekleaa 
lag  and  compelling  the  fiemcy  to  dwell  abandonment,  bat  little  of  its  power.   Ha 
upon  far-off  scenes,  despite  the  tempts-  has  written  a  very  attractive  and  reada- 
tjons  of  the  present,  despite  the  glory  of  ble  book,  but  there  are  few  among  those 
nature  that  is  around  us,  despite  of  mor-  who  have  an  eye  for  nature  and  a  lively 
tal  heaviness,  care,    passion,  personal  fancy,  bat  who  coeld   write  as  ^ood  a 
grief,  what  infinite  trouble  is  it  to  keep  one  if  they  had  the  hardihood — if  they 
tbe  impatient  spirit  under  due  obedience !  could  as  easily  throw  ofl*  all  fear  m 
Even  as  we  write  these  sentences,  our  makine  the  jadiciotts  rrieve.    Were  he 
thoughts  are  ofteaer  away  than  they  put  to  his  confession,  taere  is  nedoabi 
are  upon  this  writing;    somewhat  has  bathe  would  own  that,  in  dmwiag  pic- 
come  over  us  with  years,  it  matters  not  tares,  he  does  not  rigidly  adhere  to  a  nx- 
what,  so  heavily  that  we  can  no  more  ed  image,  something  that  he  has  seen  or 
lose  ourself ,  as  the  phrase  goes,  **  in  our  remembers ;  that  be  does  not  eadeavor 
subject.**     Other  minds  may  be  more  to  present  his  first  landscape  in  a  dear, 
happily  constituted,  but  one  may  observe  strong,  rich  light,  bat  often,  as  his  nana- 
that  those  who  trust  their  fancy  most  and  tive  grows  road  weary,  lets  it  throw  the 
▼ield  to  it  farthest,  are  most  liable  to  bridle  rein  of  strict  veracity  on  the  neck 
be  led  astray  by  it    It  is  only  tbe  great  of  his  fancy,  and  relieve  itself  by  an  oc- 
poets  who  seem  to  acquire  control  in  and  casioaal  canter.    At  any  rate  the  passage 
ly  the  very  tempest  and  whirlwind  of  we  have  quoted,  and  handredsof  others^ 
their  passion.    With  what  perfect  reck-  are  quite  as  satisfactory  evidence  that  he 
Isasness,  yet  what  perfect  self-possession,  does  so  as  would  be  such  an  adoHsskw. 
wrote    our  Shakspeare    and   Milton )  But  let  us  thank  tbe  author  for  tbe 
Flight  after  flight,  bolder  than  was  that  g^ood  he  has  given  us  before  further  coa- 
of  him  who    was    borne  of  Dedal ian  sidering  the  Gad.    We  have  more  sym- 
pinions,  is  dared  and  accomplished  till  it  pathy  with  recklessness  than  with  obe- 
seems  as  if  their  will  were  almost  god-  dient  diligence,  since  it  is  the  rarer  and 
like,  and  gave  birth  to  power.    Mluij  m^re  di^ultly  combiiung  element  of  a 
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great  scnil.  A  man  who  seems  to  write  the  Julia  woald  hare  earried  a  *•  bone  in 
wilhoat  the  least  misgiving— who  daree  her  mouth," instead  of  the  waves  tinkling 
the  high  with  a  constant  conceit — will  car-  against  her  prow,  as  they  might  do  in  a 
r^  his  point  where  a  modest  oue,  with  ten  calm,  yet,  an  we  read  fast,  this  is  a  fine 
tjmes  the  inert  strength,  shall  fail.  There  little  view.  Another  paragraph  contains 
are  men  that  can  live  years  and  ruffle  it  an  example  of  the  good  things  scattered 
with  the  gayest,  eat,  drink  and  wear  of  through  the  book,  and  is  stillbetter.  The 
the  best,  and  owe  whomsoever  they  author  writes :  **  Concerning  the  cock- 
please,  by  mere  force  of  countenance,  roaches  in  the  forecastle,  there  was  an 
while  a  nervous  one,  whom  a  lady*s  eye  extraordinary  phenomenon  for  which 
abashes,  may  be  either  starving  in  a  gar-  none  of  us  couljl  ever  account  Every 
ret,  or  staving  for  the  ambitious,  who  night  they  had*  a  jubilee.  The  first 
catch  him  with  the  chaff  of  friendship,  symptom  was  an  unusual  clustering  and 
We  confess  we  have  more  respect  for  humming  amons  the  swarms  lining  the 
your  Brummells,  than  for  your  Burrttts,  beams  overhead,  and  the  inside  of  the 
that  eat  their  way  up  in  the  world  by  sleeping- places.  This  was  succeeded  by 
devouring  lexicons.  The  latter  are  good  a  prodigious  coming  and  going  on  the 
creatures  in  their  way,  to  be  sure ;  they  part  of  those  living  out  of  sight  JPre* 
do  all  the  hard  work  for  us  and  deserve  sently,  they  all  came  forth ;  the  larger 
to  gain  all  they  strive  after;  nay,  we  do  sort  racing  over  the  chests  and  planks; 
not  object  to  a  modest  man,  for  a  small  winged  monsters  darting  to  and  fro  in 
party,  but  at  all  times  and  places,  we  the  air ;  and  the  small  fry  buzzing  in 
most  especially  admire  impudence — ad-  heaps,  almost  in  a  state  of  fusion.** 
mire — tne  word  is  not  strong  enough—  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  excellence 
we  *'  cotton"  to  it ;  we  envy  it !  of  the  exaggeration  in  this  last  Ifne ;  it  ia 

And  if  the  reader  sees  the  spirit  of  env^  <*  maitot  **— the  buzzing  out-Bozes  Box. 

coloring  this  article,  let  him  attribute  it  Nor  will  any  one  who  has  ever  visited 

to  this  feeling.    We  do  most  heartily  the  between-decks  of  an  old  whaler,  just 

envy  the  man  who  could  write  such  a  after  she  has  been  smoked  out,  be  die* 

book  as  Omoo,  for  nothing  disturbs  his  posed  to  deny  the  iruih  of  this  story, 

serenity  in  the  least ;  he  is  alwa3rB  in  a  There  are  hundreds  of  such  happy  ex« 

good  faamor  with  himself,  well  pleased  pressions  in  Onux),  and  as  many  pas* 

with  what  he  writes,  satisfied  with  his  sages  of  description  as  good,  or  better, 

powers,  and  hence  never  dull.    It  must  than  that  we  have  quoted.    It  is  an  ably 

be  owned  he  has  some  ground  for  com-  written  book  ;  so  good,  in  fact,  (in  point 

placency.    He  exhibits,  on  almost  every  of  ability,  we  mean— of  its  moral  ten* 

page,  the  original  ability  to  be  an  imagi-  dency  we  shall  speak  presently) — that 

native  writer  of  the  highest  order.    Some  we  are  not  pleased  with  it  because  it  is 

of  his  bits  of  description  are  very  fine,  not  better.    The  author  has  shqwn  bin- 

and  that  in  the  highest  and  most  poetic  self  so  very  capable  of  using  a  great  style* 

way.    For  instance,  this  of  the  Bay  of  and  comes,  at  times,  so  near  exceilence« 

Uannamanoo :  that  we  feel  disposed  to  quarrel  with  hia 

for  never  exactly  reaching  it.     He  if 

"On  one  band  wts  a  range  of  steep  green  bold  and  self-contained ;  no  cold  timidity 

bloffih  hunaredf  of  feet  high ;  the  white  chills  the  glow  of  his  fancy.     Why  doi 

lin^ i![.  btrHTn'^u^rHA^n  H^^^^^  *"«  ^^  Wore  abandoning  liimself  to  the 

ling  like  birds  nest«  in  deep  clefts,  gush-  ^,„^^^I  ^r  xK^„»k»    ».r.K   <«..*  «:ii   k« 

ing  with  verdure.    Across  the  wale?,  the  ^^^^^  ^^  .u     *^!*  ^^^  ?^l  i!" .?! 

Isnd  rolled  away  in  bright  hillsides,  so  comes  over  the  great  channel  of  Truth  ? 

warm  and  undulating  that  they  seemed  ^^  "o*  ^  speak  in  a  parable,  why  doca 

almost  to  palpitate  in  the  sun.    On  we  he  not  imitate  the  great  describers,  and 

swept,  past  bluff  and  g[rove,  wooded  glen  give  us  pictures  that  will  bear  dissection, 

aad  valley,  and  dark  ravines  lighted  up,  far  characters  true  to  themselves,  and  a  style 

inland,  with  wild  lalls  of  water.    A  fresh  that  moves  everywhere  with  the  same 

kod-breeie  filled  our  saib ;  the  embayed  peculiar  measure  ? 

waters  were  centle  as  a  lake,  and  every  xias,  Omoo  finds  it  easier  to  addresv 

Uae  wave  broke  with  a  tinkle  against  our  |,i,^if  ,^,  ^^  p^  ^f  the  world  than  to 

coppered  prow.  ^  y^^^     Hi,  ^^^  j^  ^^^  ^^^  y^ 

Now,  though  **  palpitate  in  the  sun  **  prefers  painting  himself  to  the  public  of 

ia  not  a  comparison  that  would  spring  up  tun  native  land  as  a  jolly,  rollicking 

natarally  in  the  mind  of  any  but  a  wit,  blade — a   charming,   rattling,  gracelesf 

and  though  if  the  land-breeze  blew  fresh,  ne'er-do-well.    He  meets  no  man,  in  all 
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his  wanderings,  whom  he  seems  to  care  let  oat  enough  to  show  that  he  might 

lor — no  woman  whom  be  does  not  con-  have  out-bidden  the  Satyrs,  in  Spenser, 

aider  as  merely  an  enchanting  animal,  for  the  favors  of  Helena.    Oar  friend, 

Ciishioned  for  his  pleasure.    Taken  upon  who  has  command  of  visage,  drew  him 

his  own  showing,  in  two  yolumes,  and  on  till  he  could  not  help  smiling  at  his 

what  is  he  but  what  a  plain  New  £ng-  own  lies.    We  made  inquiry,  and  Teamed 

lander  would  call  a  *<  smart  scamp  ?"  afterwards  that  he  was  a  sheriff's  clerk. 

The  phrase  is  a  hard  one,  but  it  is  cer-  or  some  such  sort  of  thing,  and  that  his 

tainly  well  deserved.    Here  is  a  writer  name  was  Joseph, 

who  spices  his  books  with  most  incredi*  Now,  with  a  thousand  such  instances 

ble  accounts  and  dark  hints  of  innumera-  sleeping  in  the  memory  of  years,  we 

hie  amours  with  the  half-naked  and  half-  have  no  sort  of  con6dence  in  the  man 

civilized  or  savage  damsels  of  Nakuheva  who  paints  himself  the  hero  of  voluptu* 

and  Tahiti — who  gets  up  voluptuous  pic-  ous  adventures.    Suppose  any  one  of  us 

tores,  and  with  cool,  deliberate  art  breaks  — you  or  I,  gentle  reader — had    been 

off  always  at  the  right  point,  so  as  without  through  the  scenes  Omoo  depicts,  we 

offending  decency  .he  may  stimulate  curi-  might — yea,  even  the  best  of  us — have 

osity  and  excite  unchaste  desire.    Most  done  as  badly  as  he  represents  himself 

incredible,  we  style  these  portions  of  his  to  have  done ;  cast  away  from  home 

atones,  for  several  reasons.  and  country,  drifting  about  on  the  rim  of 

First:  He  makes  it  appear  always,  the  world,  surrounded  by  license,  and 
that  he  was  unusually  successful  with  brimfull  of  animal  health,  we  should 
these  poor  wild  maidens,  and  that  his  very  probably  have  made  sad  deviations 
love-making  was  particularly  acceptable  from  the  **  path  of  rectitude,"  but  should 
to  them.  Now,  it  this  had  heen  so,  we  we  have  come  home  and  tM  of  it?  On 
ftmcy  we  should  have  heard  less  of  it.  the  contrary,  we  should  have  kept  as 
A  true  manly  mind  cannot  sit  down  and  dark  about  the  matter  as  poasible ;  and 
coin  dramas,  such  as  these  he  ^ives  us,  nothing  but  some  overmastering  passioo 
for  either  others*  delectation  or  its  own.  or  motive  could  ever  have  made  us  ra- 
it is  nothing  new  to  hear  conceited  men  veal  it.  Native  manhood  is  as  BKxiest 
boast  of  tneir  perfect  irresistibleness  as  maidenhood,  and  when  a  man  irlories 
with  the  sex.  *<  Oh,  it  is  the  easiest  thing  in  his  licentiousness,  it  raises  a  strong 
in  the  world,"  we  remember,  one  of  these  presumption  that  he  is  efiete  either  by 
gentry  used  to  sav,  a  la  Mautalini ;  **  a  nature  or  through  decay, 
woman  is  naturally  cunning,  now  only  And  this  reomrk  leads  to  our  siccmd 
yon  keep  cool  and  you'll  soon  see  through  reason  for  doubting  the  credibility  of 
her;  a  man  must  look  out  for  Armself,  a  these  amours.  Taking  the  evidence  of 
woman  for  ikerself,"  &c  This  very  per*  imbecility  afibrded  by  the  reason  just 
•on,  as  we  happened  to  know,  through  a  given,  in  conjunction  with  all  that  Omoo 
confidential  medical  friend, could  no  more,  would  have  us  believe  he  did  (for  ha 
at  that  very  time,  when  his  conversation  does  not  speak  out  in  plain  woids  like 
was  in  this  lofty  strain,  have  wronged  a  old  Capt.  Kobert  Boyle),  and  it  cannot 
woman,  than  Charteris  could  have  com-  be  possible,  without  Sir  Epicure  Mam- 
nitted  the  crime  for  which  he  was  hung,  mon's  wished-for  elixir,  that  he  could 
Since  then,  and  confirmed  by  various  have  the  fJtysical  (Aiiity  to  play  the  gay 
otherexperience,  we  have  always  doubted  deceiver  at  such  a  rate  among  those 
when  we  hear  a  man,  especuUly  on  a  brawny  islanders.  This  body  of  oars  is 
short  acquaintance,  and  most  especially  very  yielding  it  is  true,  and  if  a  man  re- 
in a  book  that  goc»  to  the  public,  pluming  solutely  sets  his  mind  to  imbrute  hinuelf 
himself  on  his  virility— letting  it  be  no  he  may  go  a  great  way ;  but  a  half  year 
iecret  that  he  is  a  *'  very  devij  among  of  such  riotous  life  would  have  sof&ced 
the  women.**  Once,  at  a  refectory  in  for  one  so  proad  of  his  exploits  (if,  ia- 
— — ,  we  were  supping  with  a  friend,  deed,  this  very  display  is  not  rather  the 
when,  the  tables  being  full,  there  came  result  than  one  of  the  causes  of  a  bU$i 
a  little,  long-necked,  falling-shouldered,  condition — perhaps  it  is  both), 
jpampkin-faced  younff  man,  and  took  the  Tkirdlv.  We  do  not  believe  these  alo- 
•ad  of  ours.  We  exchanged  a  few  words,  riea,  for  toe  reason  that  those  poor  savage 
and  presently  he  dashed,  without  previ-  maids  could  not  possibly  have  been  svch 
oos  preparation,  into  a  full  confession  of  as  Omoo  describes  them ;  they  are  aoI 
what  he  styled  his  <*  peculiar  weakness,**  half  so  attraetive.  We  have  aeto  tkm 
im  which,  if  we  were  to  believe  him.  he  drawings  of  Catlin,  the  elaborate  Fnoch 
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engraTtnp  of  tbe  Sooth  American  In«  But  we  must  not  deal  too  leniently 
dians,  Mmboldt,  Deprez,  also  some  of  with  him  neither.  That  he  is  a  Papa^ 
New  Zealand  and  those  of  our  Exploring  lanzi  whose  heart  is  set  in  him  to  do 
Expedition,  and  never  yet  saw  we  a  por-  evif,  appears  no  less  by  bis  glorying  in 
trait  of  a  female  half  so  attractive  as  the  his  misdeeds,  than  by  the  spirit  tie  mani- 
damfttest  Datchbutter-woman  that  walks  fests  towards  the  Christian  teachers  of 
our  markets.  Timeontof  mind  we  have  those  ignorant  pagans,  whose  vices  he 
heard  whaling-captains  dilate  on  the  did  all  in  his  power  to  foster.  The  blue 
Marquesan  beauties,  but  we  always  re-  shark  is  on  his  forehead,  and  he  is  aa 
fleeted  that  they  appeared  under  peculiar  nalfiable  a  barbarian  as  any  tattooed 
advantages  to  the  eyes  of  rough  men  New  Zealander  we  ever  saw  stumbling, 
juat  from  lonff,  greasy  cruiites,  being  with  jacket  wrong  side  before  and  feet 
Booiewhat  negligently  chid  and  without  that  till  then  never  knew  shoe,  through 
any  of  the  restraint  of  civilization,  the  streets  of  New  Bedford.  He  hates 
Onoo  may  titillate  the  appetites  of  many  the  missionaries.  This  is  evident  when- 
of  his  readers  by  describing  how  he  ever  he  has  occasion  to  mention  them, 
swung  in  a  basket  for  hours  at  Tahiti  and  wherever  there  is  room  for  a  covert 
with  '*  some  particuhir  friends  of  his,**  sneer  at  the  little  good  they  have  accom- 
but  he  touches  us  not  a  jot.  He  is  quite  plished.  He  was  evidently  afraid  of 
wekone  to  his  ** jpurticnlar  friends,**  them.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  sought 
they  are  not  ours.  The  next  stout  boat*  their  acquaintance ;  but,  from  his  whole 
steerer  that  came  along,  with  a  rusty  way  of  speaking  of  them,  the  reader  will 
nail  or  a  ^red  of  an  old  bandana  hand-  not  fail  to  eather  the  impression  that  he 
kerchief,  would  disturb,  we  fear,  our  kept  out  of  their  way  as  much  as  pos- 
dooeadc  felicity — knock  us  out  of  the  sible.  The  spirit  which  he  maniiesta 
basket,  and  go  to  swinging  himself.  towards  them  is  what  we  should  expect 
It  seems  necessary  nowadays,  for  a  him  to  exhibit  after  his  displaying  his 
book  to  be  vendible,  that  it  be  venomous,  success  with  the  damsels,  **  his  particu* 
aad,  indeed,  venereous.  Either  so,  or  lar  friends."  But  the  two  spirits  neu- 
else  it  must  be  eflfeminate — pure,  because  tralize  each  other.  A  native  of  a  Chris- 
paaaionleas.  The  manliness  of  our  light  tian  land,  well«educated,  and  with  a  fair 
Jitecalure  ia  curdling  into  licentiousness  reputation  for  truth  and  veracity — tliat 
on  the  one  hand  uid  imbecility  on  the  is  to  say,  any  man  in  his  senses,  with 
other ;  witness  such  books  as  Omoo,  aad  the  common  feelings  of  humanity,  and 
the  namby-pamby  Tennysonian  poetry  worthy  of  belief,  would  have  endeavored 
we  have  of  late  so  much  of.  Hence,  to  make  himself  known  to  the  mission- 
aathors  who  write  for  immediate  sale  ariea,  or  indeed  to  any  one  in  that  remote 
are  obliged  to  choose  their  department  and  isohited  spot  who  could  speak  Eng- 
and  w«lk  in  it  In  some  cases  it  is  pos-  lish ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  man  who, 
siUe  some  have  assumed  vices  which  under  those  circumstances,  should  not 
they  had  not,  and  in  others  aSected  an  endeavor  to  make  himself  fo  known, 
igoocanee  of  temptation  which  was  by  but  should  prefer  to  associate  with  the 
no  means  their  condition.  We  are  wil-  savages,  ought  not  to  be  entitled  to  cre« 
ling  to  believe  that  Omoo  is  not  so  bad  dit  when  he  speaks  slightingly  of  the 
aa  la  would  havens  think.  He  is  merely  results  of  missionary  labor.  That  the 
writing  in  character,  and  it  seemed  ne-  missionaries  have  not  done  all  things  aa 
ceanry  to  pepper  high.  Ho  may  have  wisely  as  they  might,  had  they  known 
more  heart  thui  he  exhibits ;  and  in  a  more ;  that  they  have  been,  and  are,  in 
lew  montha,  when  the  last  edition  of  many  re8]iectB  wrong  and  in  error,  may 
hia  books  baa  been  sold,  and  all  the  be  very  true ;  but  Omoo  is  not  the  man 
money  Dnde  from  them  that  ever  can  be,  to  tell  us  sa  He,  who,  by  bis  own  con- 
he  anay  repent  him  that  he  did  not  aim  fession,  never  did  anything  to  the  island- 
Bohlcr.  At  the  worst,  he  is  no  such  chief  ers  while  he  was  among  them  but  amuse 
of  ainaeffs  that  we  need  siiffile  him  out  himself  with  their  peculiarities  and  use 
lor  special  condemnation.  Have  we  not  them  for  his  appetites,  is  not  the  one  to 
Doa  Joan  ?  Is  not  the  exhaustlesa  in-  come  home  here  and  tell  us  the  missioo- 
venlion  of  Gaul  ooininjr  millions  out  of  aries  are  doing  little  or  potbing  to  im- 
*<  natare^s  frailty  ?*  When  we  consider  prove  them.  All  he  did  tended  to  make 
tbecrioMs  of  some  of  the  modem  novet-  them  worse,  and  it  would  be  out  of  cha- 
writers,  Oom)o  seems  but  a  '*  juvenile  racter  if  he  should  have  now  a  benevo- 
»  lent  purpose  in  so  coloring  his  narratiTaa 
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as  to  make  it  appear  that  the  missiona-  nay  not  happily,  perfaapa,  be  able  to 

lies  are  making  them  no  better.  comprehend  tne  sombre  metapfkysica  of 

We  are  ourselves  forced  to  belieye  the  their  teachers;  but  all  that  is  most  need- 
accounts  of  the  good  the  missionaries  fnl  in  them,  all  that  leads  to  a  better 
have  efiected  in  far  countnes  exaggerated,  daily  life,  they  can  follow.  They  cam 
We  cannot  help  thinking  that  in  general,  have  faith;  they  can  be  educated  to 
the  men  who  most  frequently  abandon  know  that  the  sins  prohibited  in  the  ten 
home  and  country  and  volunteer  to  spend  commandments  are  wrong;  they  can  be 
theirlives  in  teaching  Christianity  and  civ-  taught  many  of  the  arts  and  a  little  of 
ilization  in  those  benighted  lands,  are  not  the  refinement  of  civilization.  Surely, 
the  best  who  might  be  selected  out  of  the  missionaries,  they  must  see,  mean 
enlightened  society  at  large.  Some  that  better  for  them  than  do  such  wanderers 
were  our  classmates  and  cotemporaries  in  as  Omoo,  and  though  the  new  ways  are 
college,  are  now,  and  have  been  for  hard  to  conform  to,  they  cannot  be  so  ig* 
years,  preaching  to  heathen  nations  in  norant  as  not  to  perceive  that  in  ffeneml 
the  far  corners  of  the  earth,  and  certain-  they  are  good.  If  but  here  and  there 
ly,  they  were  men,  as  we  remember  one  of  a  superior  mind  catch  some 
them,  of  all  others,  least  likely  to  un-  glimpse  into  the  sublime  heavens  of  a 
derstand  the  untutored  savage.  They  future  spiritual  life,  it  is  sufficient  to  be 
came  from  the  workshop,  and  were  edu-  weighed  against  whatever  mistakes  tbdr 
cated  by  public  societies ;  their  minds  teachers  may  have  fallen  into, 
were  narrow ;  they  had  no  tact ;  late  in  In  fine  we  cannot  help  believing  the 
life  they  became  suddenly  religious,  and  missionary  influence  to  be  much  more 
in  all  their  intercourse  with  men  there-  beneficial  than  this  book  represents  it — 
after,  they  were  right  and  others  wrong,  perhaps  it  is  true  that  the  lower  orders 
How  well  we  remember  some  of  them,  of  the  people  are  afraid  of  the  missiona- 

Redbaired  B ,  as  the  students  called  ries ;  the  missionaries  may  have  found  it 

him— a  shoemaker,  reclaimed  from  his  necessary  to  keep  them  so.    Perhaps  the 

way  of  life  at  the  age  of  thirty-  five— the  whole  condition  of  the  people  of  Imbiti  is 

most  diragreeable  man  out  of  two  bun-  still  very  bad,  vet  we  will  not  believe  it  to 

dred,  opinionated,  small,  conceited,  sol-  have  been  so  bad  as  be  makes  it  appear, 

emn  and  rigid ;  he  milked  the  President's  (alas,  the  island  is  now  in  the  hands  of 

cow,  studied  hard,  and  was  the  terror  of  the  French  !)    We  have  ample  ground 

all  the  mirth-loving  in  the  University,  for  discrediting  his  evidence,  from  his 

He    is    now,  we  believe,   in   Barman,  own  admissions,  from  the  spirit  he  every • 

What  such  a  man  can  do  among  the  Hin-  where  manifests  in  giving  bis  testioiony, 

doos,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive.      For  and  from  the  unreasonableness  of  hia 

there  never  was  a  ^niee  more  inveterate-  statements.    It  is  to  preserve  the  poor 

ly  bi|;oted  to  his  own  ways,  and  the  ways  barbarians  as  much  as  possible  from  such 

of  his  own  little  sphere,  in  the  whole  as  he  tells  us  he  was  that  the  missioaa* 

world.     We  mi^bt  particularize  many  ries  remain  exiled  amonr  them,  and  all 

more,  and  so  vivid  is  our  remembrance  that  they  ever  did  learn  of  j^ood  haabeca 

of  many,  and  so  strong  our  conviction  through  those  pious,  or  it  may   kava 

that  they  were  very,  very  far  from  being  sometimes  been    fanatical,   instmctocsi. 

the  best  men  that  should  be  sent  to  However  defective  the  teaching,  howev* 

spread  the  blessed  influences  of  our  re-  er  miwaided  the  enthusiasm,  that  baa 

ligion  among  the  nations  who  sit  in  aided  this  work  of  benevolence,  we  can* 

darkness,  that  we  should,  we  fear,  in  not  but  have  some  confidence  in  the  sia- 

enlarj^ing  upon  the  subject,  so  far  from  cere  endeavors  of  bonast  men.     Sees 

exciting  suspicion  of  any  prejudice  in  through  the  pages  of  Omoo,  the  miaaioii* 

favor  of  the  beneficial  eflTects  of  mission-  aries  aflect  us  like  some  mysterioas  bftle- 

ary  enterprise,  ofi*end  many  of  our  read-  fnl  premnee^  some  invisible  power  that 

ers  bj  appearing  to  think  too  lightly  of  it  delights  in  exercising  arbitrary  away  o^ar 

Still,  unsuitable  as  many  of  the  teach-  the  poor  natives,  without  anv  adeqnata 

ers  are  who  go  out  among  the  heathen,  motive — it  cannot  be  so.    Men  do  not 

narrow,  unreasonable,  and  unphilosophi-  change  their  natures  by  sailing  a  few 

eal,  as  may  be  their  modes  of  conversion,  thousand  miles  over  the  rotundity  of  this 

and  notions  of   goodness,  they  are  at  orb.    The  missionaries  did  not  go  Ihara 

least  sincere  in  their  purpose  of  doing  all  to  harass  and  torture  people,  and  it  m 

the  ffood  they  can.    The  poor  natural-  not  in  the  natare  of  things  to  sopposa 

minded  dweUera  in  the  isles  of  the  sea  that  the  climate  afi^ts  their  brmiBs 
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turns  pbiD  men  and  women  into  abso-  MMt/  it  is  a  mti«h  inon  ncy  and  capuva- 

Jttte  fools.    The  contact  of  savage  with  "°«  ^*'^" 

cifiiized  life,  is  always  the  worse  for  the  „      .  . 

foimer.  and  no  nations  have  ever  sufifered  Now  it  is  not  the  business  of  a  review. 

more  severely  than  the  unfortunate  Poly-  «'  ^o  lurnish  people  with  understanding, 

nesians ;  it  is  a  duty  the  enlightened  of  ^^^  <<>  ^c^  common  plain  Uuths,  upon 

the  earth  owe  those  whose  bodies  they  ^^^^ch  every  reader  ought  to  have  clear 

have  poisoned  with  their  fell  diseases,  to  ^^  ^^^  opinions.    But  in  this  enlight- 

do  all  that  can  be  done  for  their  souls,  ^^^  «««•  w«  *^ave  constantly  observed  a 

Let  as,  therefore,  have  other  subjects  for  ^"ter  is  in  much  danger  of  overrating 

satincal    wriUng,   than   missionary   ill  ^^^  knowledge  of  the  public.    Here  are 

soecess.  many  editors  in  various  parts  of   the 

We  iiave  now  finished  the  most  of  ^^^^J*  ^l^ose  opinions  would  seem  to 

what  seemed  necessary  to  be  said  con-  ^^^  clearer  than  those  expressed  above  ; 

cerning  Omoo.    We  first  examined  its  ^^^Y  ^^  "»e°  o'  ^^^  education ;  they 

merits  as  a  piece  of  description,  then  con-  '?^  reviews ;  hence  we  hope  the  judi- 

sidered  it  more  especially  with  reference  ^^^}^^  ^*^^  ^^^  f««*  grieved  if  we  vouch- 

to  its  spirit,  in  what  it  leaves  us  to  infer  ^'^  *  ^^^^  '<»■  •*^«»*'  "wtruction.    Briefly. 

of  the  writer's  intercourse  with  the  na-  ^^^^*  ^°"^  **  ^^  ""ore  to  be  compared  to 

tives,  and  what  he  tells  us  of  their  re-  J*'-  I>-*»a*s  book,  than  is  a  rickety,  ill- 

l^Ds  condition.    We  have  felt  obliged,  ?""[  cottage,  such  as  we  have  plenty  of 

as  a  conservative  in  literature,  (and  what  >?  ^■^®  vicinity  of  the  city  to  a  subslan- 

irue  lover  of  literature  is  not  one,)  to  say  **^  mansion  of  fair  proportion,  such  as 

many  severe  things—the  more  severe,  ??«  ^^Y  ca^ch  elimpses  of  on  distant 

because  they  are  against  the  tone  and  bill-sidcs,  when  the  cars  are  at  speed.    It 

sptfit  of  the  book,  and  therefore  apply  »"  unfinished  and  unfurnished,  wanting 

more  directly  to  its  author.    But  il  the  «n»^ormily,    tawdry,    and   comfortless. 

reader  will  observe  how  cautious  we  ^^^  portraits  and  pictures  that  hang  on 

have  been  to  praise  all  that  is  good  in  *^^  ^**^s  «'«  ^"^  daubs  compared  with 

the  book,  to  the  extent  of  making  our  ^^^  ^*ces  and  landscapes  in  the  other, 

article  wear  two  faces,  he  will  not  sus-  ^""^  ^^  P^en^X  o^  ^^aring  and  reckless- 

pect  as  of  any  malicious  design.    And  if  "«*«»  ^^^  »<>*  ^a^  steady,  manly  courage 

be  will  read  the  book  itself,  we  have  con-  "^^^^^  ^^^^^  «"aWe  him  to  master  an 

fidence    that,    notwithstanding  all    the  ea«y.  rich  flowing;  descriptive  style.     He 

extravagant  encomiums  it  has  received  n»«fj;ke  a  lapwing;   is  always  risine 

from  the  press,  he  will  be  ready  to  ad-  ??"  »^''"K  i  ^e  cannot  feel  secure  with 

mH  that  we  have  not  been  studying  to  "*?•  .  *^]«  best  descripUons.  though  clear 

T  tha  worst  things  of  it  that  might  be  ^\  T^^w^'  ^*''  no^  *>ear  close  insuection, 

id.  but  only  to  estimate  it  fairly.    The  and  do  not  seem  colored  with  truth.    But 


result  of  all  we  have  said  only  brings  us  »*?  Mr.  Dana's  narrative,  it  is  not  possi- 

faack  to  the  remark  with  which  we  com-  ?*«  ^^  ?°"°^  *  "">5'«  statement ;  we  have 

menced.  viz :  that  Omoo  is  a  book  one  ^^^,  *^  ^^^^  P'***«d  ^^  «^^  ^H^^^l 

may  read  once  with  interest  and  pleasure,  ^***»  r\  ^^X  ^^^*  ^^  ^^.«*  ^X  ^^i^r 

but  with  a  verpetml  ncoii.    It  is  poeU-  *«"^  J"*'^**  5  ^^ce  in  particuUr,  at  Ed- 

cally  written,  but  yet  carelessly,  and  in  a  gartown,  two  summers  ago,  we  remem- 

bad  apirit.    Of  the  truth  of  this  general  ^^  ^}^^  ^^^  emphasis  a  retired  whaling 

estiinate  of  its  merit  the  reader  wUI  judge  ^?}^!^  «»*^  ^^  «•  •  "  ^  **ave  been  aU  up 

lor  himself.  and  down  that  coast,  and  every  word  in 

But  the^  is  one  more  point,  before  **^  ^\  *?  iH^"    Yet  those  who  are 

leaving  it  on  which  a  word  or  two  may  capable  of  judging  of  style  will  see  that 

be  said,  with  some  chance  of  good  eflfect.  !**  ^^^\  '^  ^w^  greatest,  and  best  quaU 

Some  of  the  noUces  of  it  in  the  papers  "^  '»  °y.^^   »?*ns  iu  only   excel- 

requirea  little  notice  themselves.    Here.  '«"<^«-    It  is  a  finished  work  of  art  and 

tot  example,  is  one  from  a  Boston  Daily :  ^y^'Y  P»««  ••^^ws  the  trained  mind  an4 

the  manly  intention.    The  style  is  plain 

«■  b  has  all  the  attraetif  eneaa  of  a  book  of  at  first,  but,  as  the  narrative  proceeds, 

tavela,  aboanding  in  Passages  of  wit.  ro-  rises  almost  imperceptibly  to  eloquence, 

rnsace  and  poetry,  and  written  with  all.  the  and  to  poetic  effecU  of  a  far  higher  order 

meliow  elegance  of  style  that  chamctenzed  «)>-«  the  dMhv  nftraffranhft  of  Omno 
the  aothort  'Typee.'   It  cannot  fail  to  be         o  .  *    rj7  P^'^^P'Jf  O'^^OO- 

popakr,  and  whUe  in  tome  respects,  it  re-  .   ^^^  unfortunately,  what  Omoo  savs 

semUea  Sir.  Dana's  *  Two  Years  before  the  m  one  place  of  the  Tahitians  and  the 
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missionaries  has  too  much  application  to  tb«  coarse  of  it,  opon  the  glorious  iand- 
our  public  and  himself.  "  The  Tahitians,"  scapes  of  those  fair  islands  we  all  lore  to 
he  observes,  *<  can  hardly  ever  be  said  to  read  of  so  well,  and  to  haye  examined 
reflect ;  and  so  the  missionaries  give  them  why  it  comes  that  the  fancy  so  loves  to 
large  type,  pleasing  exits,  and  short  and  roam  among  them.  We  meant  to  hav.e 
easy  lessons  of  the  primer."  He  has  enlarged  apon  the  various  respects  that 
himself  evidently  profited  by  bis  observa-  make  calamity  of  life  to  poettcally-dia- 
tions  of  the  missionary  system,  and  his  posed  people  in  this  wretched  world  of 
success  shows  that  large  ijrpe  and  pleas-  enterprise,  and  then  to  have  observed 
ing  cuts,  indifferently  executed,  are  no  how  naturally  we  turn  to  a  region  of 
less  attractive  here  than  at  Papeetee.  better  promise.  But  this  would  have 
An  elaborate,  quietlv-written,  artist-like  been  forgetting  that  the  actual  world  is 
work,  will  be  rated  by  the  general  in  the  much  the  same  everywhere,  and  that 
same  catalogue  with  one  that  is  a  mere  here,  although  we  may  be  unblest  with 
sketchy  thing  of  the  hour.  It  is  very  hope  and  happiness,  m  mind,  body,  or 
true,  and  one  may  see  it  in  other  arts,  as  estate,  we  are,  on  the  whole,  better  o# 
well  as  in  writing,  that  it  is  only  the  than  we  should  be  there ;  and  we  leave 
coarserpartsof  the  most  refined  works  that  all  such  reflections  to  the  reader,  who, 
are  understood,  and  that  one  who  chooses  perchance,  may  never  have  been  so 
to  obtain  credit,  with  the  vulgar,  for  ex-  wrought  upon  as  to  discuss  with  himself 
cellence,  may  always  do  it  if  he  will  re-  whether  it  were  not  better  to  turn  rene- 
solutely  set  his  face  backward.  Time,  rade  to  civilization,  and  to  whom,  there- 
however,  is  a  great  purifier,  and  it  is  fore,  our  speculations  would  seem  but 
refreshing  to  think  how  sure  the  world  is,  mere  sentimental  melancholy.  We  bad 
In  the  end,  to  find  out  the  true  and  beau-  rather  he  should  rejoice  with  us  at  part- 
tiful,  and  how  tenaciously  it  clings  to  ing;  there  is  cause  to  be  merry ;  the  sun 
them  when  they  are  discovered.  is  yet  high,  and  the  green  fields  and 
We  had  intended,  when  we  began  this  woody  hills  of  West  Hoboken  are  wait- 
article,  to  have  expatiated,  somewhere  in  ing  for  us.  6.  W.  P. 


CHIEF-JUSTICE    SMITH. 

It  is  not  until  recently, amid  the  press  and    incomplete:   garbled    to    suit   the 

of  various  engagements,  that  we  nave  views  sometimes  of  the  biographer,  aoow- 

found  time  to  glance  over  the  handsomel  v  times  of  the  party  for  wKkmh  he  writes ; 

Srinted  pages  of  the  '*  Life  of  Jeremiah  presenting  only  one  side  of  the  pictare, 

mith,**  drawn  up,  from  authentic  mate-  the  light  without  the  shade,  and  often 

rials,  by  his    kinsman,  the    Rev.  Mr.  degenerating  into  indtecrininale  evlogy. 

Morison.*    The  high  character  of  Judge  Of  such  books  we  have  a  plenty,  toocb- 

Smith,  as  a  jurist  and  statesman,  was  ing  the  lives  and  characters  of  men  who 

well  known  and  appreciated'  beyond  the  really  deserve  remembrance,  but  whose 

narrow  confines  of  his  native  State ;  and  memory  is  crushed  beacatfa  a  load  of 

bta  biographer,  althongh  a  relative  as  panegyric,  heartless  as  the  eold  inaertp- 

well  as  friend,  appears  to  have  done  no  tion  upon  a  lyinr  monument    And  w« 

more  than  simple  jnstice  to  his  memory,  have  scores  of  books  annually  thrust 

We  therefore  welcome  Mr.  Morison's  upon  the  pablic — ^  snored  lo  the  mtmatj 

book  as  a  valuable  contribution  to  a  de-  of"  country  paraons,  or  village  doctors, 

partment  of  literature  greatly  neglected  in  '*  whose  fame  baa  spread  full  twenty 

this  countr^r,  or,  what  is  worse,  grossly  miles  around."    Nearly  one-tbird  of  the 

mfs-appropriated.    Of  ^ood  biographers  only  book  that   Taunts    itself  ns   the 

we  have  very  few.     Biographia  Ameri-  American  Biographical  Dictionary,  is  oe- 

eana  is  yet  to  be  written.    Works  we  cupied  by  sketches  and  eulogies  of  men 

have,  unfortunately,  which  are  imperfect  who  have  no  claim  to  the  remembrance 


*  Life  of  the  Hon.  Jeremiah  Smith,  L.L.D  ,  Member  of  Congress  dorins  WMhiii9toa*f 
admiDistrattoQ,  Judge  of  the  United  State9  Circuit  Court,  Chief  Justice  of  New  HAmtwhire, 
etc.    By  John  H.  Morison.    12mo.  pp.  51U.    Boston,  Little  6c  BrowiL    1810. 
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f  the  vroHd  at  large — who  were  perhaps  tempt,  she  finally  succeeded  and  came  up, 

c'le^t  as  the  world  goes,  devout  in  their  bringing  food    to  the    starving    inhab- 

ve.al  laodes  of  iaith,  or  skillful  in  re-  itants.'' 

run?  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to— well  The  father  of  Judge  Smith  is  remem- 

ii^h  in  their  proper  places,  but  undis-  bered  as  a  **  modest,  discreet,  and  devout 

;iii&bed  above  their  neighbors,  except  gentleman.    No  man  in  the  infant  setlle- 

ihe  poor   notoriety  which  a  scrap-  ment  was  more  respected  for  the  sub* 

k  biography   may  chance  to  give,  stantial  qualities  of  mind  and  character. 

'  ke  from  our  biographical  collections  He  was  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and,  in 

e  long  list  of  names  of  this  character,  1774,  a  member  of  the  first  Provincial 

'  we  would  still  pre*ient,  for  a  young  Congress  in  New  Hampshire.     In  1751 

I'lon,  a  roll  of  great  and  good  men,  he  married  £iizabeth  Morison,  a  woman 

ti  ch  may  go  far  to  excuse  the  national  of  energy  and  spirit,  and  an  excellent 

:  :ty  of  which  we  are  sometimes  rather  manager  of  household  affairs,  notwith- 

re.'emoniousiy  accused.     Add  to  our  standing  she  could  **  keep  the  scold  a-go- 

:itfn  biography  the  lives  of  some  truly  ing."    As  an  illustration  of  the  simplicity 

it   men,    whose    history    has   been  of  their  mode  of  life,  it  is  mentioned  that 

i:i;^ely  neglected,  througn  party  vio-  **  two  silk  gowns  which  Mrs.  Smith  had 

e  or    sectarian    prejudice,  and  the  before  she  was  married,  were  the  only 

ity  to  which  we  have  alluded  might  ones  she  ever  owned,  and  are  now   in 

>ejU5t  grounds  for  all  its  amplitude.  the    possession    of   her    grandchildren. 

\\'e  knew  Judge  Smith  of  New  Hamp-  She  never  wore  them,  even  to  meeting, 

re,  although  forty  years  our  senior,  except  on  sacrament  days,  and  when  her 

•  have  seen  him  in  the  prime  and  vigor  children  were  to  be  baptized.    Her  linen 

i<>i>  days,  at  the  bar,  on  the  bench,  and  aprons,  the  only  article  of  finery  worn  by 

;ie  chair  of  state ;  and  his  history  is  herself  or  daughters,  were  washed  and 

.  s  ar  to  us.     His  family  was  distin-  plaited  once  a  year.    They  were  carried 

^bfnJ  for  energy  of  character.    His  m  the  hand,  put  on  as  they  were  entering 

net  and  maternal  grandfather  were  of  the  meeting- bouse,  and  folded  up  in  the 

t  number  of  Scotch  Presbyterians  who  last  singing.^' 

itf)<Joned  their  little  colony  in  the  north  All  the  brothers  of  Judge  Smith  who 

i  eland,  and  sought  a  refuge  from  per-  lived  to  man's  estate,  were  distinguished 

^lion   in   '^the  land    where    liberty  for  their  intellectual  powers ;  and  yet  our 

e;ls."    They  were  of  a  hardy  and  biographer  says, "  If  we  may  trust  one 

vart  race,  distinguished  for  personal  who  knew   them  fourscore  years  ago, 

vi(y,  industry,    and    thrift.       They  there  was  not  a  more  uncouth,  impudent. 

Tied  settlements  at  Londonderry  and  hungry-looking  set  of  lads  in  the  town 

icr  places  in    New  Hampshire,  and  of   Peterborough.      They    were    great 

re  the  first  who  introduced  the  manu-  workers,  and  put  to  work  almost  as  soon 

ure  of  linen  into  New  £ngland.  They  as  they  could  walk.    It  was  not  an  easy 

e  the  first,  also,  who  introduced  the  thing  to  provide  food   for  seven  sucn 

lure  of  the  jiotatoe  into  New  Hamp-  boys.    To  this  day,  in  their  native  town, 

re.  it  is  told,  as  the  reason  of  their  bein^  so 

I  tie  frrand father  of  Judge  Smith,  who  sharp-witted,  that  ort  returning  one  njgbt 

J  at  Peterborough  in  1776,  at  a  great  from  some  frolic,  they  in  the  dark  seized 

s  was  among  the  sufiTerers  in  the  cele-  upon  and  devoured  what  they  supposed 

ei  siege  of  the  city  of  Londonderry,  to  be  a  dry  codfish;  but  their  mother, 

I  u«ed  often  to  recount  the  horrors  of  the  next  day,  wishing  to  make  a  cheese, 

siege.    **  He  used  to  tell  of  watching  was  in  great  distress  at  the  loss  of  her 

^'ilJrs  at  a  mouse- hole,  in  the  hope  of  rennet ! 

u.n^a  mouse  for  food;  and  he  most  The  career  of  Judge  Smith  was  not 
,  :ently  described  the  intense  anxiety  distinguished  above  that  of  some  of  bis 
V  leli  in  the  city,  when,  after  nearly  cotemporariea  in  the  Granite  common- 
-thtrdsc^  their  number  bad  died  of  wealth;  but  possessing  the  shrewdness 
jer,  they  saw  a  frigate  coming  to  and  sagacity  characteristic  of  the  true 
r  relief;    the  sinkine  of  the  heart  Scot,  and  a  native  vivacity,  united  with 
^n  twice  she  had  vainly  tried  to  break  colloquial  powers  of  the  highest  order, 
boom   which    had    been    thrown  be  acquired  a  wide  influence  in  the  coun- 
ts the  river ;  and  then  the  violent  cils,  and  among  the  people  of  his  native 
%fc  from  despair  to  the  frenzied  be-  Slate,  and  for  a  long  period  was  the  beet 
.crment  of  joy,  when,  at  the  third  at«  living  exponent  of  the  faith  and  creed  ol 
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the  long  dominant   political   party,  to  4oor  of  tbe  best  roon,  be  saw  bis  reve- 

whose  original    principles   he   adhered  rend  teacher  de?oiiring  drop-cakes  and 

throagh  life.    He  was  a  federalist  of  the  custards !  Judge  Smith,  in  after  life,  used 

scDooTof  Washington.    It  is  principally  to  relate  this  incident,  and  the  deep  im-' 

in  relation  to  his  connection  and  inflaence  pression  it  made  npon  his  youthful  tancy, 

with  that  partj  in  New  Hampshire,  and  as    illustrating  the   difference   between 

the  salutary  judicial  reforms  which  he  profession  and  practice,  and  how  much 

was  instrumental   in  effecting,  that  his  easier  it  is  to  make  pretences  of  pious 

history  becomes  interesting.    The  princi-  living,  than  to  live  a  holy  life.     From 

pal  events  of  his  life  may  be  summed  up  this  hour  his  mind  was  prejudiced  against 

as  follows :  entering  the  clerical  profession. 

Jeremiah  Smith  was  the  fifth  of  seven  When  the  news  of  Burgoyne*s  inva- 
sons  in  a  family  of  ten,  the  children  of  sion  reached  New  Hampshire,  young 
William  Smith,  one  of  the  first  settlers  Smith  took  it  in|o  his  head  to  enlist  for  a 
of  Peterborough,  New  Hampshire.  He  two  months  campaign  ii>  a  company  of 
was  born  the  29tb  November,  1759,  bred  volunteers  from  New  Ipswich  and  Peter- 
to  the  hardy  and  health-giving  pursnits  borough,  commanded  byCaptain  Stephen 
of  agriculture,  trained  up  in  reverence  Parker.  While  on  their  march  to  join  the 
for  the  ordinances  of  religion  in  the  spirit  army,  a  part  of  the  company,  under  the 
of  the  earljr  Presbyterians,  and  in  eariy  command  of  Lieutenant  Samuel  Cunniuf?- 
childhood  imbibing  the  love  of  books,  ham,  fell  into  an  ambuscade  of  tones, 
soon  exhibited  acquisitions  far  beyond  Cunningham,  who  was  a  man  of  addre9s 
those  of  his  brothers,  and  other  children  and  courage,  and  who  had  the  voice  of  a 
of  his  age.  His  memory  was  retentive,  stentor,  called  out  in  loud  tones  to  one  of 
in  a  remarkable  degree,  and  the  good  the  ofllcers  to  flank  the  enemy  with  his 
minister  of  the  place  naving  occasionally  reserve,  when  the  tories,  supposing  them- 
listened  in  surprise  to  his  prompt  recita-  selves  to  be  outnumbered,  precipitately 
tion  of  whole  chapters  in  the  Bible,  at  fled.  Young  Smith  fought  bravely  ia 
once  conceived  the  idea  that  Jerry,  as  he  the  ranks  at  the  battle  of  Bennington, 
was  called,  must  be  sent  to  college,  got  a  scratch  by  a  musket-ball  in  the 
'«This  boy,**  said  he  to  the  father,  neck,  and  with  it  enough  of  military 
*•  must  be  made  a  minister,  and  you  must  experience.  He  used  to  ssy  that  th« 
bring  him  up  to  college.**  Thus  by  de-  music  of  musket-balls  he  had  no  disposi- 
grees  it  came  to  be  understood  in  the  tion  to  hear  a  second  time, 
family  that  he  was  to  be  educated  for  the  After  remaining  two  years  at  Harvard, 
ministry.  He  entered  Harvard  College  Mr.  Smith  was  entered  at  Queen's 
in  1777.  His  academical  preparation  (Rutger's)  College,  in  New  Jersey,  where 
had  been  in  part  pursued  at  Hollis,  in  be  was  graduate  in  1780.  Returning  to 
the  family,  and  under  the  tuition  of  the  Peterborough,  he  was  for  a  long  time  de- 
clergyman  of  that  place,  who  was  a  sam-  liberating  as  to  his  choice  of  a  professioa» 
pie  of  the  old  Puritan  stock,  and  pro-  and  ftnally,  in  1782,  decided  upon  th« 
tessedly  rigid  in  all  customary  observe  study  of  the  law.  In  the  mean  time  ha 
ances.  The  annual  fast-day  in  New  Eng-  had  busied  himself  in  rural  jtursuits.  and 
land,  which  has  been  observed  in  the  had  so  ingratiated  himself  with  the  people 
spring  of  the  year  from  the  first  settle-  of  the  town,  that  in  January,  1782,  they 
ment  of  the  country,  was  observed  in  elected  him  a  dele|^te  to  the  conventioa 
olden  time  in  literal  abstinence  from  all  for  adopting  their  State  Constitutioa. 
food.  The  good  clergyman  of  Hollis  He  commenced  the  study  of  his  piofea- 
tanght  his  congregation,  and  in  his  family  sion  at  Barnstable,  Massachusetts,  after- 
professed  to  observe  this  rule.  One  wards  tancht  school  to  recruit  his  fi- 
evening  before  fast-day,  one  of  his  fel-  nances,  and  completed  his  law  studies  at 
low-stadents  said  to  Smith,  **  Yon  had  Salem.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
better  lay  in  a  good  stock,  for  you  will  his  native  county  in  the  spring  of  1786. 
get  nothing  to  eat  to-morrow.**  He  did  He  was  met  at  toe  threshold  (H*  his  pro* 
not  heed  the  warning ;  but  when  the  fassional  career  by  an  opposition  as  sin* 
next  morning  came,  there  were  no  signs  gular  as  it  was  illiberal,  but  which  nev- 
of  breakfast.  He  went  to  church,  and  eitheless  served  to  put  hira  at  once  upoa 
came  home  half-starved  and  angry,  as  his  mettle. 

hungry  lads  are  wont  to  be;  but  his  The  bar  rules  of  those  days  were 

anger  and  disgust  could  scarcely  be  re-  more  stringent  than  in  later  tinea,  aii4 

•trained,  when,  through  the  half-open  the  old  lawyers,  who  were  dit^waed  %m 
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;/ik  (hemselves  entitled  to  a  monopoly  he  was  an  active  menDber  of  the  conven- 

F  thp  business,  did  not  choose  to  treat  tion  which  revif*ed  and  perfected  IheCon- 

h  much  favor  the  applications  of  new  slitulion  of  New  Hampshire,  which  has 

Hidates    for    adrai?sion    to   the    bar.  to  this  day  remained  without  change;  for 

'>r  a  ri/fid  examination,  however,  Mr.  during   the   wild    career  of   radicalism, 

.:;h  was  found  to  be  fully  qualified  in  which  threatened,  for  a  time,  to  set  adrift 

^  studies ;  and  after  a  good  deal  of  all  the  cherished  interests  of  the  Slate, 

fl  n*  it  was  found  that  the  only  ob-  the  people— to  their  praise  be  it  said — 

'  f>T  that  could  be  made  was,  that  no  still  adhered  with  fondness,  as  the  sheet 

t  ficale  had  been  filed  showing  that  anchor  of  their  safety,  to  the  good  old 

^  «tiidie«  of  the  law  had  been  for  the  Constitution   of  1792.    That  the  truly 

penod  required  for  admission  to  the  conservative  principles  of  that  excellent 

ir.    It  was  now  the  last  day  but  one  of  charter  should  have  been  preserved,  un- 

*■  term,  and  the  bar,  unwilling  to  favor  impaired,  during  the  disorganizing  and 

>^w    rival,  rejected   his   application,  corrupt  state  administrations  which  foU 

1  th.  determined  not  to  be  foiled  by  his  lowed  the  advent  of  Jacksonism  in  1829, 

[jnents,  who  he  knew  haii  been  more  is  indeed  a  marvel,  and  we  regard  it  as  a 

i:i  usually  rigorous,  in  his  case,  in  en-  pregnant  sign  that  the  people  of  New 

c  ng  the  letter  of  their  rules,«immedi-  Hampshire,  in  a  strong  and  steady  ma- 

•iy  withdrew    from  the  court-house,  jority,  will  ere  long  be  found  ranged  with 

ess  than  half  an  hour  he  was  on  his  their  natural  brethren,  the  Whigs  of  the 

ly,  on  horseback,  to  Salem,  where  he  indomitable  North. 

'ured  the  necessary  certificate,  and,        Mr.  Smith's  political  career  commenced 

'  r  ling  hard  all  night,  returned  to  Am-  under  the  first  administration  of  Wash- 

r^i  before  the  assembling  of  the  bar  on  ington.     He  was  elected  to  the  first  Con- 

^  n?xt  day,  having  the  "  evidence  in  gress  in  1790,  and  was  a  member  of  the 

^pocket"  of  his  consecutive  studies,  second,  third  and  fourth  Congresses.    He 

'  now  applied  for  another  meeting  of  was  a  useful  representative,  observant, 

^>ir,  but  his  request  was  haughtily  and  faithful  to  his  constituents  and  the 

;  ^el.     Conscious  that  he  had   now  country.    When  the  two  great  political 

r  fifed  with  the  letter  of  the  rules,  and  parties  which  originated  on  the  adoption 

'^mined   not  to  submit  to   what  he  of  the  federal  constitution,  began  to  as- 

^e^l  upon  to  be  a  gross  wrong,  Mr.  sume  a  bodily  form  in  Congress,  Mr. 

:h    promptly    appeared    before    the  Smith  was  found  with  those  who  sup- 

f,  and  stating  to  their  honors  in  re-  ported  the  Constitution,  or  the  Federalists, 

'  'lul  tones  the  treatment  he  had  re-  as  they  were  called,  in  opposition  to  the 

•  ej  from  the  bar,  craved  the  iMerpo-  Ami- Federalists,  or  Democracy,  which 
'n  of  the  court.  The  judges  at  once,  title  the  latter  party  assumed  after  the 
1  unanimously,  ordered  his  name  to  opening  of  the  great  drama  of  the  French 
enrolled  as  an  attorney.  This  was  a  Revolution.  He  was  the  personal  and 
Tipb  to  the  young  aspirant,  and  the  intimate  friend  of  Fisher  Ames,  and  oi 
•ry  getting  abroad,  made  him  many  Calcot,  Gore,  Harper,  and  others;  and 

~jd«  among  the  people.    The  rage  of  kindred  views    and    associations    soon 

"^  old  lawyers  was  without  bounds,  placed  him  on  the  most  pleasing  footing 

•  tbey  scarcely  refrained  from  insult-  with  Jay,  Hamilton,  Marshall,  Wolcott, 
-  ihe  court,  in  their  desire  to  humble  and  others  of  the  great  men  of  his  time. 
'  young  lawyer  from  Peterborough.  He  was  honored  with  the  respect  and 
'  a  spe^y  triumph  awaited  him.  He  confidence  of  Washington  and  Adams, 
nt  fresh  and  vigorous  into  the  midst  and  continued  to  advocate,  through  life, 
'lis  profession;  the  very  next  term  the  principles  which  he  had  heard  ex- 

v^  him  a  full  docket;  he  rose  at  once  pounded  from  the  lips  of  the  Father  of 
'  t.A  head  of  the  profession  in  his  native  nis  country. 
ty  ;  and  the  very  men  who  had  op-  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1796, 
i  his  admission  to  the  bar,  were  com-  Mr.  Smith  was  chosen,  almost  without 
^d  to  employ  him  to  argue  their  opposition,  for  the  fourth  term  in  Con- 
es, gress;  but  in  July,  1797,  having  received 
>lr.  Smith,  from  1788  to  1790,  repre-  from  President  Adams  the  appointment 
I  e>l  his  native  town  in  the  General  of  U.  S.  Attorney  for  the  District  of  New 
-embly  of  the  Si^te,  and  performed  a  Hampshire,  he  resigned  his  seat  in  Con- 
^ able  service  upon  a  committee  for  gress,  and  settled  at  Exeter.  Professional 
ismg  the  laws  of  the  State    In  1792,  business  poured  in  upon  him.  and  public 
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honore  followed  bim.    In  1800,  be  wae  those  radical  and  violent  changes,  which 

appointfed  Judge  of  Probate  for  the  county  often  prostrate  a  political  party.    The 

of  Rockingham.    On  tlie  reorganization  laws  which  established  the  **  Superior 

of  the  United  States  Courts,  at  the  close  Court  of  Judicature  "  were  repealed,  and 

of  Mr.  Adams*  administration,  Mr.  Smith  an  act  passed  creating  the  **  Supreme  Ju- 

received  the  appointment  of  Judge  of  the  dicial  Court  of  New  Hampshire."    The 

Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States.    He  operation  of   this   proceeding   was,  to 

entered  with  zeal  upon  his  new  duties,  abolish  the  offices  of^  the  existmg  judges, 

and  was  fast  acquiring  a  high  reputation  and  give  to  the  dominant  party  the  ap* 

as  a  jurist,  when  a  new  organization  of  pointment  of  a  new  bench  of^ justices.    In 

the  courts,  after  the  accession  of  Mr.  making  up  the  new  bench.  Arthur  Liver* 

Jefferson,  made  for  the  express  purpose,  more,  who  had  been  chief-justice  of  the 

among  others,  of  getting  rid  of  what  old  court,  was  retained  as  associate  judge 

were  termed  the  **  midnight  judges,"  left  in  the  new,  and  Judge  Smith,  who  had 

bim  out  of  office.    He  returned  again  to  resigned  his  seat  on  the  bench  in  1809, 

his  practice  at  the  bar.  to  accept  the  office  of  governor,  was 

Scarcely  had  Judge  Smith  closed  his  again  appointed  Chief-Justice  of  the 
business  as  Circuit  Judge,  and  re-opened  State.  The  remaining  seat  upon  the 
his  office  at  Exeter,  before  he  was  ten-  bench  oi  the  new  court  was  nlled  by 
dered  the  appointment  of  Chief-Justice  of  Caleb  Ellis,  an  eminent  lawyer  from  the 
New  Hampshire.  The  salary  at  that  county  of  Cheshire, 
period,  attached  to  this  high  office,  was  This  measure  was  assailed  with  mat 
eight  hundred  dollars  only,  not  a  fourth  vigor  by  the  republican  orators  and  the 
part  of  the  income  which  a  lawyer  of  his  press ;  inflanunatory  pamphlets  and  hand- 
standing  could  then  command  at  the  bar.  bills  were  scattered  broadcast  over  the 
He  therefore,  after  mature  deliberation.  State,  and  the  popuUir  clamor  became 
decided  to  decline  the  appointment,  unless  general;  not  that  a  change  had  been 
be  could  be  assured  that  the  Legislature  made — for  everybody  admitted  the  ne« 
would  increase  the  salary.  That  body  cessiiy  of  a  change — but  at  the  mode  of 
was  soon  to  be  in  session,  and  the  Grover-  effecting  it  The  Constitution  contem« 
nor  held  the  commission  in  abeyance,  plates  two  modes  only  in  which  judges 
until  their  pleasure  could  be  known.  It  may  be  removed:  impeachment,  for  crimes, 
is  worthv  of  note,  as  showing  the  esti*  or  removal  by  address,  (or  incompeteoev. 
mate  at  that  time  placed  upon  the  charac*  The  latter  of  these  alternativce  should 
ter  and  attainments  of  Judge  Smith,  that  have  been  adopted ;  and  the  cry  of  violat* 
the  Legishiture,  though  the  majority  was  iag  the  Constitution  would  not  have 
opposed  to  him  in  their  political  opinions,  been  raised.  The  new  system,  however. 
raised  the  salary  immediately  to  $1,000,  after  some  show  of  violence  on  the  part 
and  soon  afterwards  to  $1,500  per  an-  of  its  opponents,  finally,  throqgh  the 
num.  He  entered  upon  his  duties  in  firmness  of  Chidf-Justice  Smith,  west 
September,  1802,  and  remained  Chief-  into  successful  operation,  and  was  coih 
Justice  until  chosen  to  the  Chief  Magis-  tinned  until  the  republican  ascendency 
tracy,  in  1809.  was  regained  in  1816.    In  that  year,  thie 

l^rty  spirit  in  New  Hampshire  ran  system  of  1813  was  abolished,  and  the 

high,  from  this  period  until  tne  close  of  old  Superior  Court,  with  some  alight 

the  war  in  1812.    The  high  character  of  modifications  re-established,  hie  worthy 

Chief-Justice  Smith  could  not  shield  him  of  note,  however,  that  the  constitutional 

from  the  fiery  ordeal,  when  he  came  obiections,  so  freely  urged  in  1813,  were 

before  the  people  as  a  candidate  for  office,  wnolly  forgotten  by  the  victoriooe  party 

and  in  the  following  year,  the  republican  of  1816 ;  a^d  by  refusing  to  restore  either 

party  succeeding  nnder  the  ticket  headed  of  the  okl  judges  with  uie  old  court,  the 

by  John  Langdon,  Crovemor  Smith  a^^in  republicans  in  effect  justified  tbeirreaoval 

returned  to  the  practice  of  his  profession,  by  the  Federalists  in  1813 !    We  are  no! 

His  lose  from  the  bench,  where  he  wae  sure  but  that  the  radical  precedent  of  the 

popular,  was  everywhere  felt,  and  the  act  of  1813,  has  been  more  than  once 

weakness  of  the  court  which  succeeded,  followed  by  the  radical  democracy  of 

wae  openly  complained  of  by  the  people.  New  Hampshire  since  1816.    Men  who 

la  1813,  the  federal  party  was  again  were  etauneh  federalists  from  1813  lo 

thrown  into  power  in  the  State,  and  1828,  have  since  had  paramount  inHaence 

acting  upon  what  they  supposed  to  be  in  the  so-called  democratic  party  of  that 

the  wiabee  of  the  people,  adopted  one  of  State-^and  there  is  no  diet  of  men  who 
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ike  so  thorough,  unscrupulous   and  the  battle  of  Bennington;  afterwtrdf  a 

ncompromising  radicals  as  your  rene-  Representative  in  Congress  by  the  choice 

le.  from  old  federalism.  of  the  People  of  New  Hampshire,  and  aa 

J  idu^e  Smith  returned  again  to  the  bar.  *^^^^"^^®^»^^^  supporter  of  the^measure. 

1         f  .  J  k  .«««if  «™,,«/^ ,«  o  ««»,,  of  Washington  ;  a  District  Attorney  of  the 

.^soonfound  himself  engaged  in  a  verv  ^^.^^^  stites.  and  Judge  of  the  Circuit 

•ensive  and  lucrative  practice.     He  fol-  ^ourt,  by  the  appointment  of  Washington's 

Teil  hia  profession  until  1820,  when  successor;  in  years  yet  more  mature,  Gov- 

:  retired  with  an  ample  though  not  crnor  of  New  Hampshire,  and  twice  iti 

:e  fortune.     He  spent  the  remainder  Chief- Justice ;— He  was,  at  every  period 

hi3  life  in  a  quiet  and  unostentatious  of  his  life,  well-deserving  of  his  country, 

r^ment,  preserving    to    the  last   his  by  his  courage,  his  fidelity,  and  his  devoted- 

uliies  unimpaired,   and    those    high  ness  to  the  public  service;  equaUed  by 

.al  qualities  which  contributed  to  his  few  in  original  power,  practical  wisdom, 

n  enjoymenl,  and  the  happiness  of  all  and  judicial  learning  and  acuteness ;  sur- 

.,r.A    u-^      i«    -^««««^t;rtn     Tnri««  passed  m  the  love  of  honor,  justice  and 

ind   him      In    conversation.  Judge  P^^,^  ^    ^^^^     ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  p^^^,. 

iiti  had  few  equals.     To  the  young  borough,  November  29th,  1759,  and  lived 

J  old,  to  the  belles-lettres  scholar  and  j^  Exeter  from  1797  till  a  few  months  be- 

ic  mn  of  science,  and,  above  all,  to  his  ^jq  his  death,  at  Dover,  September  21it, 

Tierous  female  friends,  he  never  failed  1842;  always  most  loved  in  those  circlei 

render  himself  agreeable.     Few  were  of  domestic  affection  where  he  was  beet 

well  acquainted  with  the  private  his-  known ;  and  always  a  Christian,  both  Ijf 

v  and  correspondence  of  distinguished  his  convictions  and  by  the  habits  of  a  life 

:  and  to  have  heard  him  converse  protracted,  in  extraordinary  cheerfulnese 

-.  the  characters  of  those  who  lived  ^nd  energy,  to  above  fourscore  and  two 

a€  most  important  eras  of  English  and  7®*"- 

r^vh  ^'^''^'y^;^J^lJ^^I^^^^^^  The  following  estimate  of  the  charac 

a  he  was  not  listening  to  a  fellow-  ^^^  ^j  chief-Justice  Smith,*  making  every 

"  -^*  the  very  persons  des^^^^^^^^^  L bwance  for  the  partidity  of  privatJ 

. :  was  he  indifferent  to  the  .character  ^^-^^^^^^     ^^^^^  ^^,^  to  estabh'sh  his 

the  great  men  of  our  own  time.    On  ^^^^^J^^  ^  jurist,  were  there  no  other 

t  ^^f^ary.  he  scrutinized  their  acta,  '^^^^^-^^  ^.f^  ^^  bis  career  in  his  natiye 

•  S  acknowledged  their  merits,  and  dis-  ^J°. 

^d  the  beating  of  their  principles  ^^^®* 

h  interest,  fairness  and  good  sense.  „  ju^g^  Smith's  natural  powers  of  mind 

^ed,  it  was  a  remarkable  trait  in  his  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  order.    With  an  ardent  and 

icter  that  he  kept  close  up  with  the  excitable  temperament,  he  acquired  know 

■It  of  the  age.    He  never  affected  to  ledge  easily  and  rapidly.    After  he  cojn- 

^'der  the  limes  in  which  he  took  an  menced  the  practice  of  law,  he  always  in- 

ve  part,  as  exclusiveljr  naarked   by  dulged  himself  freely  in   miscellaneoue 

uMoUsm  or  intellect;  nor  did  he  think  reading  and  studies;  and  his  attoinmento 

^f^'  departure  from  the  track  to  which  in  literature  and  general  j"<>wledge  were 

^  was  Wd  an   improvident   innova-  highly  respectable     ^^^  Ae  chief^r  of 

D  nr        J      J    u^^^^A  »:tK  «»  bis  life  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  law. 

n.    Bat  he  read  and  observed,  with  an  ^j^j^  he  studied  sy.temadcaUy  as  a  science. 

:.^'*t  intention  to  intorm  himself  of  the  ^^  ^  counsellor  and  advocate,  he  soon  roee 

trader  of  all  improvements;  and  m  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^f  eminence  at  the  bar. 

respect  he  wisely  identified  bimselt  Although  successful  at  the  bar,  he  was  pre- 

'ii  the  present  instead  of  pining  regret-  eminently  qualified  for  the  office  and  duties 

1  v  over  the  past.  of  a  judge.    With  an  ample  stock  of  leam- 

'idge   Smith   died  at    Dover,  New-  ing,  in  all  the  various  branches  and  de- 

n[  shire,  on  the  21  si  September,  1842,  partments  of  the  law,  well-digeeted  and 

na  aee  of  eighty-two  years.    The  methodized,  so  as  to  be  always  at  rewly 

^^in?  inscrip&n,  prepared  by  his  command,  he  united  quickness  ofj^c^p- 

.is  ^D^  V^B^L'and  gJoho.  J-^J.^tf^erby^a^^^^^^ 

^.soE  graces  the  plain  marble  which  JJ^f^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  to  bear  with  patience 

->ies  his  resting-place :  ^^e  most  tedious  and  protracted  investiga- 
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tiaHtj'and  inflftxiblo  firmnett  in  the  per-  He    added,   that*  **  with  Chief-Jnatice 

formance  of  ill  hii  judicial  dutiea.    As  Smith,  induBtiy  in  preparation  on  the 

Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  p^rt  of  counsel,  research  into  the  pointi 

New  Hampshire,  he  found  a  sufficiently  Jf  law.  and  a  frank  and  manly  present- 
ample  field  for  the  exercwe  of  all  his  ta-       ^  ^  ^      j^  j  placing  it  upon 

lents.    Before  the  RevoluUon,  little  had  T^' "*  ^IJ^^^itWr^f  /.^^.i?^  «r  i««^ 

been  done  in  the  Colony  of  New  Hamp-  '^  /'««  men  Is.  without  dispiise  or  coa- 

shire  to  systematize  the  practice  of  law ;  cealment.  would  go  as  far  for  the  main- 

and,  for  many  years  after  the  Revolution,  tenance  of  truth  and  jusUcc  at  with  any 

lawyers  were  seldom  selected  to  fill  the  judge  he  had  ever  known.** 
bench  of  even  Uie  highest  courts.    The        A  brief  notice  of  the  family  of  Judge 

consequence  was,  that  the  practice  and  Smith  is  all  we  have  space  to  add.  leav- 

proceadii^  of  the  courts  were  crude  and  lug  some  reflections  upon  the  history  of 

InartificisO,  and  the  final  determination  of  political    parties    in    r^ew    Hampshire, 

causes  depended  more  on  the  discretion  ^^i^^  ^^  ^^  prepared,  for  a  future 

prindplTof  law/  This,  of  course,  ren-  ^  ^^^^,  ^"^'^^  ^^  ^^'«^  '"^"«^,-     «* 

Swed  legal  decisions  vague  and  uncertain  first  wife  was  Eliza  Ross,  daughter  of 

—the  most  intolerable  evil  of  a  bad  admin-  Alexander  Ross,  Esq.,  of  Bladensburg, 

;iitrationofjustice,  and  but  slightly  allevi-  Maryland,  to   whom  he  was   married 

ated  by  the  highest  purity  of  intention  in  March  8tb,  1797.     She  died  June  19th, 

the  judges.    To  remedy  this  evil.  Judge  1827.     His  second  wife,  to  whom  he 

Smith  labored  with  diligence  and  perse-  -^uras  married  Sept.  20th.  1831.  was  £li- 

Terance,  by  establishing  and  enforcing  a  zabeth,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  William 

.more  orderly  practice,  and  by  atrenuous  ^^^  ^  ^y^^^  j^  ^     The  children  of 

end(^vors  to  conform  all  judicial  decisions  ^     ^^  marriaire  preceded  him  to  the 

to  known  rules  and  principles  of  law.    His  „ZJ^r^^Ar!Jiy^^!rTZ^*r^ 

^imHidnn  .nH   liicrh  ^mH^nA^na  with  f  ha  nrn.  g^V*  ;   «d  OUe    SOU.  bom    tO 


erudition  and  high  rtandrng  with  the  pro-  «{?^«i  "^  «°«  «^".'  ^^«^?,  l^-  ^  ^  ^ 

fession.  as  weuS  with  the  public  at  large,  old  age,  survives  to  inhcnt  his  name  and 

enabled  him  to  effect  much  m  this  respect,  property. 

and  to  his  labors  the  State  is  greatly  if  not  Judge  Smith  was  the  last  of  four  bn»- 

chiefiv  indebted  for   the   present   more  there,  who  all  died  in  the  same  year,  and 

orderlv  proceeding  and  better  administra-  within  a  few  months  of  each  other.    The 

tioii  of  justice."  fi„t  was  the  Hon.  Samuel  Smith,  of 

Peterborough,  N.  H.,   at   the   age   of 

**With  him."  eays  the  present  able  aeventy-five;   the   second    was   Jamea 

,ChiefJu8tice  of  New  Hampshire,***  there  Smith.  Esq..   of  Cavendish,  Vt.,  aged 

aroee  a  new  order  of  things.  Those  mem-  eighty- six  ;    and    the   third,  JonalEaa 

.bars  of  the  bar  who  were  diligent  and  Smith,    Esq.,   of    Peterborough,   aged 

attentive  to  thdr  business  were  com-  eeventy-ntne.    They  were  all  remark- 

•jnended  and  encouraged,  and  those  who  ably  shrewd,  clear-headed,  strong-minded 

weve  negligent  were  lectured  and  reprt-  men.  and  respected  in  private  and  public 

nMmded.    Tbtfe  was,  of  course,  greater  stations.    Samuel  Smith  was  a  Repra- 

preparation  on  the  jMirt  of  the  bar,  and  sentative  in  Congress  in  1813.    He  was 

greater  investieation  and  deliberation  on  one  of  the  pioneers  of  manufacturing 

thepart  of  the  l>ench.'*  industry  in  New  Hampshire,  and,  like 

Mr.  Webster  has  been  heard  to  say.  most  of  those  who  first  commenced  the 
that,  '*  baring  practised  in  many  courts,  business  in  New  England,  sunk  his  for- 
bennning  with  that  of  George  Jackman.f  tune  in  the  enterprise.  During  several 
and  going  up  to  the  court  of  John  Mar-  of  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  he  gave  hie 
ihall,  at  Washington,  he  had  never  found  attention  to  hietoncal  researches,  fie- 
a  judge  before  whom  it  was  more  plea-  garding  newspapers  as  containing  the 
•ant  and  satisiactorj  to  transact  business  most  minute  and  reliable  history  of  the 
tlMn  before  Chief-Justice  Smith ;  that  he  times  that  can  be  preserved,  he  toiled  pa- 
had  Imown  no  judge  more  ^uick  in  his  tiently  for  vears  in  aooumnlating  and 
perceptions,  more  ready  with  all  ordi-  perfecting  fifes  of  those  he  considered  the 
nary  learning,  or  possessing  more  power  most  valuable.  In  1S36.  be  informed 
to  make  a  plain  and  perspicuous  state-  the  writer  that  he  had  formed  files  of 
ment  af.  a  complicated  case  to  a  jury."  eighty   different   American   newtpapers^ 

'    *  Joel  Piiana,  LL.D. 

t  Osoaas  Jaokmam  was  a  Jostiee  of  the  Peace  for  Mr.  WsasTKa's  aativt  eooaty,  in  K 
Hampshire,  who  held  a  commission  from  the  time  of  George  the  Second. 


1847.]  Exkibilum  of  Ike  JfatiMat  jifff<2caiy  nf  Dnlgn.  ^ 

whkh  wen  di  aTatUMticaUy  uraoged,  Nited  of  mora  than  taitn  huitjrtd  and 

and  wen  aa  perleci  as  Ihev  coald  be  ^ly  vofuntci,  and  we  have  been  infonnad 

Blade.     He  had  neaily  compleled  files  of  thai  Ihe  number  was  coDsiderablr  in- 

almosl  eruT  newspaper  in  New  Hamn-  created  prior  lo  bia  decease.    Wliat  a 


eiandalsofileaof  Boston, New  York,    treasure  to  be  laid  hold  of  bjr  some  one 
Ftululelphia  and  WuhioRtoa  newaps-    of  onr  Historic*!  Socictiea ! 
pets.     His  coUeclion  at  uat  time  con- 
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DESIGN,     IS47. 

The  founders  of  the  National  Aeademv  attitude  easy,  but  not  Blovenly,  shows  iii 

'■'  rral-  the  artist  a  feelinf  of  that  angeiic  mod- 

.._,,...^ ^  ..    _ n  lo  esiy  worBhipped  by  the  poets,  striven 

be  made  an  adrerliKmenl  for  portrait-  for  by  the  painters,  and  here,  as  in  aa- 
painter*;  for  ibey  not  only  jndged  thai  olberpiclureofbiB,*Bncce««fiilIy  depicted 
portraits  ougbl  to  be  works  of  att,  but  by  Mr,  Peele.  This  artist  certainly  haa 
that  the  walls  of  the  exhibition -room  grace  and  feeling  in  an  eminent  degree, 
ougbl  to  be  covered  with  painted  can-  nor  is  his  design  deiioieni ;  it  ia  tfaa  want 
vases.  Only  one  objection,  and  that  in  of  good  coloring,  and  of  clear,  piadiaed 
the  trivial  matter  of  a  name,  appears  in  drawing,  which  prevents  him  frcm  great 
their  arrangemenlB.  They  should  be  [lopulatily.  His  figures  are  not  snhataB- 
called,  not  me  National  Academy  of  De-  tial— he  does  not  seem  to  draw  them  wifli 
aign,  hut  the  New  York  Association  of  a  feeling  of  their  intemal  anatomy.  He 
Port  rait- Painlers.  The  air  of  the  Art  rather  maja  them  down.  As  for  hk 
Union  is  bncolic  and  rustic,  that  of  the  color,  nothing  conid  have  less  depth  ;  it 
Academy  domestic  and  refined.  One  is  very  raw,  and  tfaoagh  correct,  shown 
represents  thenunery.lheslable.and  the  very  little  tone.  Ore  use,  a  celebrated 
bar-iootn  ;  the  other  as  faithfully  depicts  painter  of  the  last  century,  and  who  ex- 
the  parlor  and  the  concert.  In  the  Art  celled  in  the  same  field  with  this  gentle- 
Union  tmlhful  pictures  of  the  grossest  man.  would  considerthisbeaulifDldeairtl 
and  simplest  forms  of  life  attract  db  ;  in  ofMr.  Peele's  as  but  just  begun ;  bewodd 
the  other  we  are  equally  delighted  with  repaint  the  whole  twice  over,  it  we  may 
the  airs  of  aniflcial  society;  both  attain  believe  Merim*,t  in  order  to  produce  tlw 
their  irae  ends— they  instract  while  they  greatest  mellowness  and  depth;  hot  the 
anjUBc.  nnal   eflect  would  be  given  by  all  the 

As  the  appesrance  of  this  notice  is  verjr  coats,  each  being  thinly  laid  on.    To 

the  exhibi-  paint  in  this  manner  reanirea  time,  bttt 

wiihoui  in-  what  can  be  more  delightful  than  tbe 

B  are  in  the  Passing  into  another  room,  we  stood 

few  of  the  opposite  a  piclnre  by  Mr.  HnotiogdoD, 

b  a  view  to  entitled  "  Folly  and  Devotion."    A  ren- 

<ic  of  art  in  erable  figure  appears  reading  tmm  tbe 

IS  an  oppor-  Sacred  Book  ;  Folly,  a  buxom  lass,  looks 
about  her  as  if  expecting  odmitxtim: 

without   a  Devotion,  filed  by  the  time  and  ifaeocea- 

n  number  of  sion,  listens  with  downcast  eyes  and 

a  crowd  of  in  a  modest  attitude.    Mr.  Huntingdon 

haiard  on  has  placed  himself  in  the  first  T»nk  in 

Idren  in  the  choice  of  subject;  a  particular  too  little 

face  of  the  attended  lo  by  modem  artists,  if  we  ex- 

of  the  most  cept  those  of  Gennany,    A  picture  denl- 

tcmcbing  iweetness  and  aiinplicily.    Her  ing  with  human  character  in  tbe  general 

■  The  Anger*  Whiiper.  t  Merime  oa  CMI-Puminf. 
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uin  tha  work  before ui.reqairesa  degree  it    hard,   and    Isding,   tbongh     olher- 

of  artviil  knowled^  imposwbleto  becon-  wise  poMewiug  ali  Ibe  qnaJitieaof  perfect 

ceived  bf  anj  whohaTB  nolaltempted  il.  deib.     These   defects  maj  be   remedied 

l^ecolorlngofMr.  Kunlingdan'apiclDre,  by    after    glaiiiiKe    and    rcpelitioDS    of 

tboQgb  often  carelesa  and  nnfiniibed,  ia  proeemes.     Tbe  melbod  ia  iierhapa  tbe 

agreeable  and  iDodett ;  by  eompftiiMn  it  sloweat  poMJble,  from  tbe  abaorpiion  of 

appears  extremely  good.     He  diacoTers  tbe   oaier  coaliogs.      A   writer   in  ihia 

a  akillful  Qbc  of  glazings,  and  preserres  journal  bas  aseertrd  that  the  color  will 

•  mellow  lone.  not  be  absorbed,  being  upon  a  wbile 

Mr.  Leatze's  pictare  of   Henry  VIQ.  ground.*     We    are    compelled   to  differ 

and  Anne  Boleyn,  attracted  a  great  deal  from  that  opinion,  by  the  penroa»ion  of 

of  attention.     Like  bis  olhrr  works,  it  is  lime  and  obaerration.     The  yellow  coat- 

TBlher  composed  than  designed — a  his-  ings  will  darken  orer  Ibe  red,  and  tbe 

torical  contmlation  on  canvas :  e  remark  while  ortt  lbs  yellow,  the  tone  of  tbe 

not  inlendea  to  detract  from  its  peculiar  picture  towering  itself  lo  a  certain  pilch, 

excellences,  but   talber  to  distinguish  it  as  is  most  eTident  in  Mr.  Pagc'a  beauli- 

from   aucb   works  as    owe   tbejr  force  ful  picture  of  tbe  tnotber  and  child — an 

wholly  lo  some  one  idea  or  passion  ;  in-  eiquisile   work,  and    discoTcring.    cer- 

■tance  lbs  Crucifixion  of  Rapbari,  or  Ibe  lainly,  a  genius  which  places  its  designer 

Aaaumption  of  Titian — pictures  in  which  among  tbe  Aral  of  liTing  artists,  but  in 

tbe  motive  is  single,  and  everything  sub-  which   the   appearance  of  age   is  moK 

ordinate  to  a  principal  feature.     Hislor-  Btiiking,   the    lights   having   so    HDch 

ical  compilations,  like  those  of  Trumbull  fullen    as    to     destroy     the    balf   tints 

and  Lent ze,  depend  upon  an  inferior  kind  and    impair   tbe    balance   of  the    pt> 

of  interest,  and  lean  more  upon  the  oh-  lure. 

serrer.     tAi.  Leutze  is  here  a  miniature  The  porlrait,  by  tbe  aame  hand,  dis- 

pajnter  wbo  designs  Menes  from  hislory.  coven  the  same  Excellences  and  defects. 

Among  a  number  of  excel  I  en  I  portraits  Tbe  lone  of  the  flesh  is  very  low,  and 

by  Elliot,  we  noticed  some  in  which  the  mnch  yellower  than  in  a  besllby  skin. 

imitation  of  natural  hair  was  wonderfully  Tbe  skadows  are  blood-red,  as  if  tnada 

■oecessful,  perhaps  tbe  most  so  possible!  by  glazing  a  mixture  of  Venetian  rad 

but  tbe  faces  of  ibis  painter  are  not  ai-  and  vermUlion,  with  lake ; — but  the  sh»- 

waya  clean.    The  complexion,  for  ex-  dows  in  the  human  face  never  have  lb«t 

ample,  of  the  spirited  portrait  of  Inman,  color,  there  being  always  a  reil  of  tha 

is  very  smutty  i  the  shadows  bare  a  look  paler  cuticle  temperioc  their  warmlh. 

of  being  made  wilb  charcoal.  Yel.  with  all  their  defects,  (he  power 

Mr.  Fage  has  two  pieces  in  this  exhi'  of  these  pictures  is  surprising ;  and  we 

biLon,  one  a  portrait,  the  other  a  design  observed,  during  many  visils,  thai  they 

in  (he  Italian  taste.     Both   piciares  dis-  attracted  a   constanl  and  serious  atten- 

Gover  all  the  excellences  and  defects  of  tlon  from  the  visitors. 

his   peculiar  method  of  coloring.     They  As  it  was  impossible  to  notice,  in  de- 

have  a  low  tone,  and  are   very  yellow,  tail,  all  the  good  pictures,  nuch  lea 


spoke 
Mr.  Page's  raeibod    tber  li 


t  of  painting,  and  tbe  apiril  dis- 


of  com mu mealing  iL     He  bezins  by  lay- 
ing on  a  gronnd  of  red  shadowed  with 

black  or  blue  black  ;  a  method  in  use  by  Page,  v 

nuny  European  artists,  both  ancient  and  try,  by 

modem.    He  then  prodneei  alt  the  effects  tnral  p 

of  Aesb  thai  can  be  attained,  with  pnre  wbo  sti 

yellow  laid  over  the  red  ground,  avoid'  spiralio 

iDg,  or  only  thinly  coaling  Ibe  shadows,  are  leai 

This  yellow  forms  with  the  red  a  very  sojoorn 

fine  orange,  which  is  the  t/ae  orange  of  home,  I 

the  flesh.    The  finish  with  thin  cini*  of  Sullbai 

white,  complttea  the  flesh  tint  i  but,  unless  knows 

'    with   great    delicacy,   leaves  endurin 

•  Uiaia  to  An-Uoion  Critics,  Am.  Rev.,  December,  ISM. 
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inevitably  succeed,  if  be  tbrows  bimself  maoicable.  and  depending  on  tbe  facility 

njpon  tbe  study  and  imitation  of  natural  and  capacity  of  tbe  learner.    Hence,  tbe 

eoecta :  not  sligbtly  or  in  the  general,  inutility  of  foreign  travel  for  artiste  wbo 

but  with  a  minute  and  faitbful,  if  neces-  have  not  learned  so  much  as  tbe  nidi- 

nwitb  a  stiff  and  officious,  attention  ments  of  painting  or  statuary.    A  young 

e  nicer  secrets  of  color  and  expres-  painter,  >vho  discovers  that  with  a  mix- 

sion.  tare  of  yellow  and  vermillion,  and  a 

The  nature  of  colors,  a  science  va^ue-  few  touches  of  blue,  be  can  strike  out  a 

iy  understood  even  by  tbe  most  scientific —  pretty,  dashing  face  upon  tbe  canvas,  is 

the  effiscts  of  thin  coats,  which  annihilate  taken  up  by  his  friends  and  sent  off  to 

simple  tints,  and  re-produce  compounds  Italy.    Arriving  there  be  is  astonished 

of  the  most  remarkable  qualities — tbe  at  his  own  presumption,  and  in  a  fit  of 

effect  of  mixtures,  inducing  chemical  awe  falls  to  copying  tbe  great  masters, 

changes,  deterioration  of  lustre,  opacity.  He    succeeds  only  in  producing   dull 

and  a  vulgar  dullness  in  some,  and  tbe  re-  imitations  of  them,  defective  in  dmwing 

verse  effects  in  others — the  power  of  and  color.    **  Here  is  a  Raphael,  there 

superficial  blues,  giving,  ill-employed,  an  Angelo,**  but  vjhat  a  Raphael !  what 

dirty  obscurity,  well-employed  an  aerial  an  Angelo !    These  unfortunate  and  me- 

lirhtuess  and  purity — the  use  and  choice  ritorious    persons    demand     our   pity, 

of  varnishes,  a  most  important  field  of  They  are  like  boys,  wbo  attempting  to 

inquiry,  for  whose  limits  tbe  work  of  speaii  can  only  declaim ;  their  lessons 

^Ierim4  may  be  advantageously  consult-  have  swallowed  them  up.  A  single  grain 

ed— of  the  change  and  sinking  of  co-  of  originality,  on  the  other  hand,  occa- 

lors  by  time,  and  the  invention  of  meth-  sions  admiration  and  respect,  and  instant- 

ods  to  prevent  it — of  the  different  ef-  \y  lifts  tbe  artist  into  a  sphere  of  liberty 

fects  of  shadows,  as  of  pure  black,  and  credit.    Suppose   him  a  Morlanu, 

browns  and  reds  applied  externally,  or  a  Murillo,  a  Constable,  a  Titian,  paint- 

beoeath  the  surface — let  these  topics  of  ing  with  assiduity  from  tbe  /t/f , — he  pro- 

the  art  be  investigjated  and  determined,  duces  for  several  years  plain  and  stiff 

and  a  school  of  scientific  and  powerful  copies  of  tbe  object,  but  exact,  trust- 

cdorists  established  among  the  ingenious  worthy,  and  of  well-selected  subjects, 

and    high-minded    artists   of   America,  His  works  are  not  tainted  with  sen timen- 

nothing  remains  but    tbe  occasion,  the  talism.  He  begins,  in  a  manly  fashion,  at 

subject,  and  the  demand,  for  the  produc*  the  lowest  round   of  the   ladder,  and 

tion  of  great  and  permanent  works,  that  slowly  and  deliberately  ascends.    Such 

shall  stand  without  loss  by  tbe  side  of  the  is  the  history  of  the  great  artists,  and  the 

best  of  European  art  great  originals  in  most  spheres.    And 

Between  the  sciences  and  arts,  there  is  what  is  an  original,  but  a  man  who  re- 

this  difference,  that  tbe  first  can  be  com-  produces  nature  truthfully,  in  forms  that 

Bunicated  to  a  dull  intellect,  and  are  trans-  show  him  to  be  in  her  confidence,  and  to 

nissible  in  every  particular  by  words ;  know  her  beauties  from  her  defects  ? 
while  in  art  there  is  a  something  not  com- 
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I. 


Forth  from  tbe  willows,  where  the  wind 
Hath  sighed  its  saddest  note  to  thee. 
Where  breathings  of  a  mournful  mind 
Have  made  thy  chords  in  unison  to  be. 
Come,  0  my  harp !  and  wake  thy  cheerful  strings. 
Make  of  thy  gladdest  eong  a  joyous  birth. 
'TIS  thine  to  listen  while  the  spirit  sinffs. 
And  echo  forth  the  notes  to  all  the  earth. 


W  Ode :  July  Fourthj  1847.  [July, 

*Ti8  thine  the  masie  of  the  soul  to  hear, 

The  heaven-seDt  musie  in  the  poef  s  heart, 

And  by  the  wondrous  magic  of  thine  art 
To  make  the  strain  be  heard  by  every  human  ear. 

Come  froin  the  willows,  harp ! — a  new,  new  song 
Waits  on  the  wings  of  poesy  to  fly — 

A  new,  new  song,  both  loud  and  long, 
Its  theme,  among  the  highest,  high ! 

Breathe  out  the  notes  the  sighing  wind  bath  taught. 

No  longer  with  the  waving  willows  mourn ; 

For  lo !  a  joy  to  all  the  land  is  brought, 

Th'  expected  beams  the  waiting  hills  adorn. 

R*5Joice,  rejoice ! — make  every  heart  rejoice  ? 

The  sun  has  given  the  glittering  hills  a  voice. 

From  east  to  west  the  glory  flies  away. 

Till  all  the  land  is  glowing  in  the  day. 

n. 

The  8UB  is  glancing  o'er  a  nation's  jubilee. 

The  stars  have  set  upon  another  year. 

The  day,  the  holy  day  again  is  here — 

The  day  on  which  my  country  first  was  free. 

The  day  on  which  a  nation  it  began  to  be ; 

And  all  is  bright  and  happy  yet 

The  story  of  the  glorious  past 

A  million  hearts  are  broodinr  o'er ; 

The  tale  is  told  from  first  to  last— 

The  tale  our  fathers  told  before. 
The  story  of  the  day  we  never  can  forget  * 

And  here  and  there  a  solemn  prayer 

Is  mounting  throuirh  the  blessed  air; 

And  all  that  love  the  land  are  gay. 
Come  forth  in  joy  on  this  their  country's  natal  day  t 

The  sun  is  mingling  too  his  joy  with  ours, 
And  sending 'smiles  upon  the  smiling  earth. 
Beneath  his  looks  the  snowj  clouds  have  birth. 

The  mists  are  mounting  to  the  sky 

To  join  the  glorious  host  above : — 

Upon  the  breast  of  heaven  to  lie 

And  watch  us  with  their  face  of  love : — 

To  look  upon  us  in  these  joyful  hours. 
The  eaudy  fields  are  all  in  rapture  resting, 
The  flowers  are  sparkling  in  a  thousand  vailes. 
The  leaves  are  fluttering  o'er  the  hills  and  dales. 
Millions  of  singing  things  the  air  are  breasting : 
All  living  things  breathe  freer  in  their  play 
To  welcome  in — to  bless — the  holy  day  ; 
Shame  to  the  heart  that  would  not  then  be  gay ! 

IV. 

My  country !  I  would  love  thee,  though 

A  tyrant  held  thee  in  his  arms. 

Though  anarchy  rode  fiercely  through. 

Clad  with  his  worst  alarms. 
I  needs  must  love  thee,  mother !  whose  warm  breast 
Nourished  my  infant  life  and  gave  my  boyhood  rest. 
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£*6ii  though  in  alter  yean  she  raise  the  rod 

And  drive  me  ^m  th*  embrace. 
A  debt,  as  much  a  debt  as  that  to  6od» 

Which  nothing  can  effiice — 
And  though  a  warmer  welcome  may  be  found 

Upon  a  stranger  ground, 
StiU  must  the  early  love  its  rieils  keep* 
Far  in  the  heart's  serene  and  diangeless  de^. 
But  since  th^  early  slumbers 
Were  fed  with  peaceful  numbenh 
When  onoe  the  traraii  of  th^  birth  was  o'er ; 
And  freedom  and  her  sister  spirits  at  that  time 
£nchanted  thy  young  ear  with  many  a  sweet-toned  chime. 
And  gave  a  dream  more  rich  than  land  e'er  dreamad  before ; 
And  since  thy  fresh,  fair  face 
Hath  yet  so  sweet  a  grace ; 
As  yet  untouched  by  weakening  age, 
Unscarred  by  cruelty  and  rage ; 
And  since  the  dream  hath  founid  its  counterpart 
In  thy  rich  blooming  youth, 
And  they  who  love  thee  in  their  heart 
Seem  bowing  at  the  throne  of  truth — 
Who  could  not  more  than  love  thee,  when  he  feels 
Thy  kindness,  which  long  use  almost  conceals, 

V. 

Our  fathers,  who  had  felt       « 
What  'twas  not  to  be  free. 
Knew  how  to  value  their  rich  boon ; 
But  we,  who  never  knelt 
To  aught  but  liberty. 
And  never  with  unwilling  hands 
Perform  the  duty  she  commands. 
Forget  to  prize  her,  all  too  soon. 
Yet  though  our  patriotic  fire 
To  meaner  things  will  oft  give  place. 
And  much  of  that  pure  love  retire 
Which  fired  the  kthero  of  our  race» 
It  is  but  resting  in  our  inner  heart, — 
Not  all  expiring  in  the  air ; 
And  still  kept  warm  within  that  holy  part 
Slumbers  like  unbreathed  music,  there. 
It  shall  awake ! 
Whene'er  occasion  call* 
Quick  shall  it  break 
Its  evanescent  thrall. 
And  burst  full-winged  forth  from  its  chrysalis. 
Leaving  its  darkened  home  for  a  new  state  of  bliss :«» 
Shake  but  its  crimson  folds. 
The  flag  of  love  will  yet  unfurl. 
And  in  our  hearts  will  proudly  curl ; — 
Not  all  extinct  in  Etna's  fire. 
Though  shoot  not  always  forth  its  mighty  flames  in  ire. 

VI. 


O  yonnff  and  blessed  land !  thy  early  story 
Is  ever  for  thy  sons  a  spot  of  glory — 
A  thing  to  fix  their  eyes  upon  for  ever ; — 
The  li^ht  they  live  by  bumeth  there. 
Too  bright  for  anv  meteor's  glare 
Their  love  from  that  dear  spot  to  sever. 
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While  then  are  those  that  on  their  fathers'  knees 

Shall  prattle  of  thy  early  days, 
Still  shall  the  flag  of  freedom  court  the  breeze — 
Still  may  we  proadly  praise ! 

VII. 

Thy  rufged  sons,  the  tillers  of  thy  soil. 

Enjoy  tny  bounties  with  a  glad  content ; 

And  in  their  well-rewarded  toil, 

Ne'er  yearn  for  yonder  sicklied  continent 

Oh,  where  so  few  who  never  know  a  sigh ! 

«  This  be  our  home** — the  universal  cry. 

Forever  bound  to  such  an  heritage, 

A  love  like  theirs  must  mock  the  ill  presage 

Of  those  who  fancy  rain  is  at  hand 

To  mar  the  bliss  that  fills  our  native  land  I 

viu. 

And  oh !  what  wondrous  hopes  bath  every  one; 
Such  common  hope  will  surely  bind  us  fiast. 
Stronger  is  hope  when  life  is  just  begun — 
Despair  ne'er  springs  from  out  so  brief  a  past. 

And  strength  and  wisdom,  virtue,  too, 

With  vigorous  ^owth,  go  on  in  might. 

Our  rosy  dawn  is  scarcely  through : 

Far  distant  is  the  dismal  night. 

No  nation  e'er  by  poets  sung 

So  full  of  promise,  when  so  young! 

And  those  of  meditative  ken 

Are  sanguine  as  the  rudest,  when 

They  pierce  in  hope  thy  coming  years. 

And  tell,  with  voice  bereft  of  fears. 

Our  grounds  of  glorious  confidence. 

And  is  this  universal  sense. 

This  common  instinct,  but  a  lie  f 

Ye  prophets  o'er  the  olden  sea, 

Your  croaking  strains  we  may  defy ! 

That  all  we  hope  our  land  shall  be. 

Ye  more  than  half  suspect  it  will. 

When  with  such  rare  and  constant  skid 

Ye  labor,  in  attempt  to  prove 

The  folly  of  our  hopeful  love ! — 

My  harp,  we  must  not  stay 

To  fight  with  fancies  on  a  day 

Like  this,  when  every  vaporous  fear 
Before  the  warmth  of  love  must  disappear! 

For  'neath  the  sky  of  hope,  to-day, 

Contagious  joys,  Hke  breezes,  play. 

DC 

Rejoice,  0  blessed  land !  in  this  thy  day. 
0  let  thy  ocean-guarded  shores  rejoice ! 
And  let  thy  plenty-swelling  plains  have  too  a  voice. 

That  to  the  heart  of  nature  melt  away 
Deep  in  the  prairie-dappled,  forest-crown'd  nest. 

Nor  let  the  hills  have  rest ! 
And  thy  sky-dwelling  peaks,  where  freshest  snow, 
DefVinff  time,  is  fresh  for  endless  years ; 
And  wnere,  uplifted  for  the  stains  below, 

A  qpoUess  sacrifice  appears. 
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Let  them  remember  thee,  and  thanks  and  praiae 

And  prayer,  in  holy  silence  raise. 
0  blessed  land !  if  bnt  the  human  heart 

Were  fresh  as  thy  own  verdant  face ; 
Not  covered  o*er  with  centuries  of  art. 

But  wild  and  strong,  in  nature's  grace — 
Still  with  the  best  of  joy  that  man  can  give. 

To-day,  O  let  our  paeans  live ! 

X. 

Sing — 0,  sing !  the  air  is  warm. 

Heated  with  the  breath  of  love ; 

For  a  million  wishes  swarm. 

To  the  mother  now  to  prove. 

All  are  grateful  for  her  care,* 

All  are  readv  with  a  prayer 

Now  to  load  the  willing  air. 

Sing,  for  ioy  hath  built  her  nest 

In  every  heart,  on  every  tree. 

Nature  is  in  blissful  rest, 

Man  is  ripe  for  jollity. 

The  gale  is  waiting  on  the  shore 

To  bear  the  sound  the  ocean  o'er ; 

To  all  the  listening  lands  to  tell 

That  we  love  our  own  so  well. 
Then  raise  a  swelling  song  through  all  the  land. 
For  lo ! — the  blessed  band. 

The  ones  of  old  who  made  us  free, 

Are  with  us  in  our  jubilee — 

Are  waiting  round  us  now  to  hear 

The  music  that  their  children  make ; 

The  holy  ones  are  hovering  near. 

Then  let  our  songs  the  stillness  break ! 

But  sleep,  my  harp!  for  now  'tis  noon. 
Beneath  the  living  sun  all  things  have  rest ; 

And  mirth  must  reach  its  zenith  soon. 
And  sleep,  in  silence  lost,  on  joy's  own  breast. 


THE   LIFE  AND  OPINIONS  OF  PHILIP  YORICK,  Esq. 

WBITTBH  BT  HIMSELF. 

CHAPTER    XXIV. 

STORY  OF  SOKRU.  {Continued,) 

Whkm  Mr.  Clementine  came  to  this  den,  where  the  temperate  rays  of  the 

point  in  his  narrative,  he  rose,  and  ob-  sun  gave  the  stranger  an  opportunity, 

•erring   that    the  night    was   growing-  without  heat  or  fatigue,  of  relating  what 

chilly,  proposed  that  we  should  return  to  had  befallen  him  in  his  search  alter  the 

the  tavern ;  and  as  the  evening  was  far  lost  lady  of  his  heart ;  when  he  began  as 

advanced  when  we  arrived  there,  he  follows: 
hade  us  good  night,  promising  to  put  a 

fair  conclusion  to  his  story  in  the  morn-  «  p^  „e  thy  vine-dad  hills,  0  beaoteoos 

'*ng,  France ! 

Accordingly,  next  day,  we  took  our  Bright  Honor's  birth-place»  whose  iUus- 

'    under  a  pleasant  arbor  in  the  gar-  trious  ray 
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deep  silence,  as  if  digesting  the  ideas  I  man,  of  your  name,  sir,  (addressing  me.) 

had  thrown  to  him.    Presently  recollect-  This  brother  we  called  Frank.    He  was 

ing  himself  with  a  start,  he  set  off  again  fair-haired,  and  of  a  melancholy  temper- 

at  a  good  amblinff  pace.  ament,  bat  I  have  no  recollection  of  his 

The  amiable  Egeria,   continued  he,  features.  "I  will  help  you,*' said  he  weep- 

addressed  herself  to  my  friend.    **  We  ing,  and  looking  eagerly  upon  her  face, 

have  heard   of  each  other  often,  I  am  **Do  you  remember  Idyll,  among  the  elms 

assured,**  said  she,  '*  and  that  is  a  reason  where  we  lived  in  summer,  and  the  dog 

why  it  should  be  difficult  for  us  to  be-  Bounce  who  killed  your  squirrel  .>***  Ah," 

come     acquainted."      "Yes,"     replied  said  she,  "if  you  remember  that,  you  are 

Frank,  *<  he  has  sung  your  praises  in  my  Frank,  for  we  a^eed  to  let  no  one  know 

ears,  until  out  of  mere  weariness,  I  re-  of  it.**    So  saying  she   embraced   and 

solved  within  myself  to  expect  nothing.'*  kissed   her  brother  cordially,  and  their 

<*  Ah,"  replied  ^eria,  **  that  is  the  way  joy  was  mutual  and  equal, 

with  YOU,  Clement ;  if  there  is  anjrthing  When  this  happy  recognition,  contin- 

^u  like,  the  whole  world  must  hear  of  ued  Steiner,  had  thus  restored  to  each 

it    But  I  beg,  unless  you  mean  to  sell  me  other  the  divided  branches  of  a  generous 

to  the  highest  bidder,  yon  will  not  so  stock,   Clementine   indulged  in  reflec- 

rooil  my  welcome.**    "  That,"  exclaimed  tions  after  his  manner .    "I  perceive," 

Frank,  "is  impossible!  for  your  worth  said  he,  **that  we  three  are  predestinatel^ 

must  always  outrun  his  praises."    « I  united  in  our  love  and  fortune.    For  it 

rsrceive,"  saSd  the  lady,  blushing,  « that  would  be  a  contempt  of  Divine  Goodness 
have  to  deal  with  very  dangerous  peo-  to  say  that  chance  wrought  out  these 
nle.  Pray,  sir,  who  is  worst  of  the  two,  coincidences.  First,  it  was  you,  Franks 
he  who  praises  us  to  our  friends,  as  who  inspired  me  at  College  with  the 
though  he  meant  to  sell  us,  or  he  who  loneing  for  Wisdom,  that  is  to  say,  with 
lauds  us  to  ourselves,  as  though  he  wish-  philosophy ;  Philosophy  brought  me  into 
ed  to  buy  us?"  the  solitude  where  I  found  Egeria. 
^  Then  taking  a  bracelet  from  her  beau-  Egeria  taught  me  again  to  love  wisdom, 
tiful  arm  she  put  it  in  my  hand,  and  for  she  is  wisdom  embodied  in  sweet* 
while  a  faint  embarrassment  continued  ness.  Again,  you  restored  her  to  me 
to  heighten  her  complexion  and  add  at-  from  the  grave,  and  like  a  true  hero 
traction  to  her  manner — *< Perhaps  you  brought  my  Alcestis  to  my  arms; 
can  tell  me,"  said  she,  <*  the  name  of  this  but  before — being  the  brother  of  Ege- 
Btone.  I  have  shown  it  to  several  lapi-  ria,  as  wit  is  the  brother  of  wisdom — 
daries,  and  they  profess  not  to  know  it."  you  had  broug^ht  me  back  to  life,  that 
Praising  the  beauty  and  rarity  of  the  is,  to  your  sister,  and  I  have  re- 
stone,  which  was  a  jrellow  tourmaline,  I  quited  you  by  restoring  wisdom  to  wit, 
held  it  to  the  light  and  read  the  name,  that  is,  your  sister  to  yourself."  **  &iy 
Beaumanoir,  wiin  the  motto  Juvat  pietas  sadness,  not  wit,  if  you  love  me,"  cried 
engraved  under  the  crest.  the  brother ;  '*for  if  there  is  any  wit  be- 
My  friend  upon  hearing  this,  immedi-  tween  us  it  goes  to  your  side ;  it  is  a  me- 
mtelyaro8e,pale  and  trembling,  and  placed  lancboly  humor  wnich  you  take  for  wit 
himself  upon  the  opposite)  seat  on  the  in  me,  a  melancholy  bom  of  thinking 
left  of  the  lady.  Then  taking  her  hand  and  sorrow,  that  wears  the  cap  and  bells 
he  kissed  it  fervently,  and  holding  it  for-  with  a  bad  grace,  and  sighs  in  the  deliv- 
dbly  within  both  of  his,  prevented  her  er^  of  a  jest.  But  come,  let  us  take  all 
from  rising.  **  I  beseech  you,"  said  things  easily,  and  waste  no  wonder  on 
he,  **  tell  me  from  whom  you  had  that  our  happiness,  lest  it  take  the  hint  and 
stone."  •«  I  had  it  from  my  father,"  she  slip  away.  Now,"  said  he,  when  we 
replied,  regarding  the  agitation  of  the  were  all  seated,  Clementine  and  I  on  one 
otner  with  astonishment  and  almost  with  side  of  the  arbor  and  the  brother  and 
fear.  '*  Then,"  said  he,  embracing  her  in  sister  on  the  other,  holding  each  other 
the  tenderest  manner,  and  imprinting  a  by  the  hand, — '*  let  us  hear  the  improvi- 
kiss  upon  her  foreheaid,  **all  agrees,  and  sation." 

3roa  are  my  sister."    "I  rememner,"  said  Clementine  was  silent  for  a  moment, 

she,  withdrawing  herself  from  his  em-  contracted  his  brows,  and  shook    his 

braces,  *'  when  we  fled  from  the  city,  my  head,  protesting,  that  if  it  were  possi- 

foher  left  my  brother,  at  that  time  seven  ble,  he  would  continue  in  the  poetical 

years  older  than  myself,  in  the  care  of  an  strain,  but  that  the  power  of  the  present 

lOtimAte  friend  of  his,  a  German  gentle-  scene  had  weakened  his  fancy,  and  he 
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should  think  himself  happy  to  [get  on  come  «hoat  us,  stared  at  as  with  aston- 

with  indifferent  prose.  ishment.    When  I  inquired  the  cause  of 

You  left  me»  said  he,  among  the  vine-  their  wonder,  which  they  expressed  by 
yards  of  Provence,  standing  over  the  signs  and  exclamations,  they  assured  me 
ruins  of  the  Chateau  Clementine.  My  that  their  father  had  not  spoken  for  more 
meditations  were  interrupted  by  the  ap-  than  a  year.  The  vine-dresser  inquired 
proach  of  night,  and  with  the  darkness  what  I  had  done  to  make  him  speak, 
came  a  violent  wind  from  the  Alps,  I  then  told  them  my  name,  and  that  their 
which  blew  furiously  into  the  valley,  father,  as  they  called  him,  had  been  a 
and  drove  me  into  the  shelter  of  a  low  tenant  of  my  grandfather's,  but  the  corn- 
hovel  which  served  the  purpose  of  an  munication  haid  no  other  effect  than  to 
inn  or  hostelry  for  muleteers.  The  in-  excite  exclamations  and  inquiries, 
habitants,  like  the  majority  of  their  class*  ^  I  lay  that  night  on  a  little  loose  straw 
were  mean  and  miserable,  a  race  of  in  the  comer  of  the  hovel,  visited  by  me- 
down-trodden  serfs,  ignorant,  and  most  lancholy  visions.  About  two  in  the 
part  wild  and  vicious.  The  tenants  of  morning  the  storm  abated.  Wearied 
the  hut,  which  had  but  two  apartments,  with  travel  and  wakefulness,  but  unable 
were,  an  old  man,  who  sat  constantly  to  win  a  moment's  rest  from  thought, 
over  a  fire  of  sticks,  shaking  with  age  I  arose  impatiently,  and  in  rising  felt  my 
and  ajTue,  a  shaggy-haired  vine-dresser,  hand  pierced  by  something  sharp  among 
his  wile,  and  two  sons.  They  jabbered  the  straw.  Feeling  carefully  for  the 
continually  in  a  patois  which  I  could  cause,  I  touched  what  seemed  to  be  the 
with  difficulty  understand  (though  French  clasp  of  a  bracelet,  a  stone  in  a  metallic 
is  my  familiar  tongue),  and  seemed  suspi-  setting,  the  pin  of  which  had  inflicted 
cious  and  fearful.  Wishing,  if  possible,  the  wound.  The  brands  were  still 
to  be  on  kindly  terms  with  these  people,  smoking  upon  the  hearth,  and  I  quickly 
whom  I  regarded  with  a  peculiar  feeling,  urged  them  into  a  flame  by  my  breath, 
as  the  children  of  those  who  were  the  By  the  dim  light  of  the  flame,  examining 
tenants  of  my  ancestors,  I  took  a  stool,  the  jewel,  I  read  the  name  Beaumanoir, 
and  sitting  by  the  old  man,  who  seemed  engraved  upon  it,  with  the  motto,  Jucoi 
to  take  no  notice  of  anything  that  passed,  nietat.  It  was  the  same  which  Es^eria 
I  asked  him  in  a  low  voice  if  he  remem-  has  upon  her  wrist,  and  which  was  given 
bered  the  name  of  Clementine.  **  Ah,  her  by  the  old  woman  of  the  hut  bv  Sail- 
monsieur  !*'  said  he,  shaking  his  head  mon  lake,  as  the  sole  memorial  left  by 
more,  which  shook  of  itself,  **  that  was  her  father. 

my  lord's  name,  the  Marquis :  I  am  very  You  may  imanne  the  effect  of  this  dis- 
old,  you  see,  and  poor,  but  my  lord  and  covery.  I  called  up  the  vine-dresser 
madame  danced  at  my  wedding,  and  the  without  delay,  and  showing  him  the 
lord  of  Bignon  was  there  too,  he  that  stone,  made  every  inquiry  regarding  it 
was  Mirabeau  ;  bis  son,  they  say.  At  length,  after  a  tedious  explanation,  I 
brouEht  on  the  Bevolution  and  tiberti.**  learned  that  a  party  of  four  persons,  two 
'*  Did  vott  see  him,"  said  I.  "  Yes,"  of  which  answered  the  description  of 
ialtered  the  old  man,  **  I  saw  the  Count  Egeria  and  her  governess,  had  taken  re- 
He  was  iust  of  my  age,  and  the  Marquis  fuge  from  a  storm  in  the  hovel  about  a 
nid  to  Madame  Clementine,  *  Madame,  week  before  my  arrival ;  that  the  young 
my  ugly  son,  Uonorft,  (meaning  the  lady  had  fainted  through  fatisue,  and  lay 
Count,)  desires  to  dance  with  you ;'  and  for  a  few  moments  on  the  Utter,  in  thie 
madame  danced  with  Honor^,  and  I  saw  very  spot  where  I  had  made  my  coucik ; 
him  kiss  her  cheek  when  he  thought  no-  that  the  two  gentlemen  who  were  with 
body  looked  that  way.  Ah  !  he  was  an  her  were  extremely  attentive,  and  one  in 
angel,  monsieur,  in  the  skin  of  a  devil,  particular  turned  pale  and  cried  oat 
Those  were  happy  times !  My  lord  when  he  saw  her  fall  into  a  swoon ;  that 
Marquis  Mirabeau  gave  us  money  and  he  was  a  very  handsome  man,  with  black 
his  blessing.  Then,  thousht  we,  there  hair,  large  eyes,  and  a  very  han^tjr 
will  be  no  acorns  eaten  this  year,  but  manner— they  took  him  to  be  English ; 
good  bread  and  plenty."  that  Englishmen  very  often  came  that 

After  these  words  the  old  man  sunk  way ;  t£it,  finaUy,  they  knew  nothing 

into  a  profound  silence.  further,  and  could  not  even  guess  the 

I  waited  awhile  to  observe  whether  way  the  party  had  gone. 
he  would  speak  again,  and  meanwhile        I   hurried  to  the  village,  and  made 

tba  vine-dresear  and  his  family,  who  had  every  inquiry.    A  puty,  answering  to 
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ihe  vine-dresser's  description,  were  lodg-  Englishman,  perhaps  a  nobleman  and  a 
e*iatsome  distance  from  the  village,  at  rival;  "I  will  kill  him,"  thought  f,  and 
me  honse  of  a  farmer,  where  they  had  thefury  of  thetigerforan  instant scorch- 
Heen  above  a  fortnight.   The  road  thither  ed  my  veins  and  stretched  the  tendons  of 
ay  among  wild  and  unfreq^uented  places,  my  arms.     "Absurd  folly !  will  you  suf- 
vinding  along  the  sides  ol  rounded  emi-  fer  your  nature  to  be  debased  by  a  sus- 
•eiices,  whose  soil  had  been  carried  away  picion;  besides,  you  do  not  know  whe- 
Mo  the  hollows  by  rain,  leaving  them  ther  il  be  she  or  not ;"  for,  indeed,  I  had 
Darren  and  almost  devoid  of  vegetation,  not  courage  to  look  behind  me  as  I  pass- 
1  had  walked  by  this  road,  it  may  have  ed  them.     I  went  on  to  the  stile,  and 
'een  half  an  hour  or  less,  for  the  min-  standing   by    the    wayside,    behind    a 
ates  appeared  cruelly  lengthened,  when  clump  of  shrubbery,  resolved  to  wait 
n  a  sadden  it  made  a  turn  and  entered  a  there  and  observe  ihera  as  they  passed. 
'"  iliivated  farm,  divided  by  walls  of  stone  They  came  near.     They  did  not  see  this 
'  id  hedges,  in  the  English  fashion.  The  manoeuvre,  and  came  on  slowly,  con- 
ad  became  green  ana  smooth,  and  had  versing.    The  voice  of  the  stranger  was 
itis  of  bushes  on  either  side.    At  a  lit-  pressing  and  persuasive.    "  Tell  me,"  I 
>  distance  before  me  I  saw  two  persons  heard  him  say,  *•  the  reason  of  your  re- 
'  ^iliving,  oneaman  whom  I  had  remem-  luctance,  and  do  not  be  displeased  if  I 
i^red  to  have  seen,  but  where  or  when  it  call  it  unreasonable,  until  I  hear  a  rea- 
vas  impossible  to  recollect;  the  other  a  son."    The  lady  made  no  reply;  but  at 
v.  jHian  very  gorgeously  dressed,  whose  the  instant,  as  she  turned  her  face  away, 
ir  and  voice,  for  I  was  near  enough  to  she  saw  me ;  our  eyes  met, — it  was  she 
'f^ar  their  laughter  and  conversation,  re-  whom  f  sought.     Clementine  buried  his 
inded  me  of  the  governess.    I  passed  face  in  his  hands  when  he  had  said  this, 
'— m  and  turned,  but  they  did  not  recog-  and  for  a  moment  sobbed  audibly,  so  ve- 
/.f  me; — a  profusion  of  hair  and  beard,  hement  was  the  memory  of  that  passion. 
II  foreign  dress,  and  a  complexion  dark-  Nor  was    the    lady    herself   unmoved, 
tned  kj  travel,  proved  an  effectual  riis-  though  she  made  the  most  strenuous  ef- 
^  i*e.    1  carried  in  my  hand  an  oaken  forts  to  conceal  her  emotion.    "  But  you, 
iick  which  had  come  with  roe  from  Pa-  Egeria,"  continued  Clementine,  looking 
,  and  was  almost  grown  to  the  arm  tenderly  at  her,  **  did  not  know  that  it 
:at  held  it.    A  knapsack,  which  in  my  was  I."    **  Spare  me,  sir,"  she  replied, 
dilation  I  had  forgotten  to  Jay  aside  at  rising  with  dignity,  though  not  as  if  of- 
^  inn,  bent  my  shoulders.    A  pair  of  fended.    "  Stay,"  said  her  brother,  hold- 
f  ie  shoes,  stout  corduroys,  and  a  leath-  ing  her  forcibly, "  you  must  not  go  now, 
rrihuniing-coatof  Kentucky  make,  add-  Egeria,  Clement  will  not  offend  us,  be 
'  1  whatever  of  uncouthness  was  neces-  sure  of  that.     He  is  of  imagination  all 
-ry  to  perfect  disguise.  compact,"  said  he,  laughing  so  kindly 
Clementine  paused  an  instant  at  this  she  could  not  be  offended ;  "  and  we  who 
'^int ;  then  drawing  a  deep  breath,  he  re-  are  very  wise  and  cool,  will  suffer  no- 
'^Tiej,  as  follows :  thing  by  bis  vagaries."  Thereupon,  with 
I  would  have  spoken  to  the  gover-  a  gentle  pressure,  he  forced  his  sister  to 
>«,  but  extreme  agitation  prevented  the  stay,  and  Master  Clement,  though  a  lit- 
'tmnce   of  a  syllable.     A  hundred  tie  ashamed,  continued  as  follows : 
^  5!  J5  farther  on,  the  road  terminated  at  a  I  suffered  them  to  pass,  and  turning 
!e,  and  beyond  was  a  vineyard  with  an  back  upon  the  road,  walked  blindly,  1 
^Itsh  cottage  in  the  midst.     Such  was  know  not  how  far :  at  length,  ashamed  of 
'  ai^iiation,  I  did  not  at  first  see  the  my  own   weakness,  1  returned,  and  as 
-uesoftwo  persons  before  me,  on  the  fortune  would  have  it,  Egeria  stpod  by 
-it,  half   concealed   by  a   clump   of  herself  on  the  hither  side  of  the  stile; 
*'.ies.    My  eyes  were  for  an  instant  the  others  had  wandered  off;  the  gover- 
■'iened  as  by  a  veil,  my  ears  rang,  ness  and  the  Englishman  seeming  to  be  in 
i  a  tremulous  fire  swept  through  my  deep  consultation,  and  the  other  person 
/j^ ;  •*  yet  why  this  agitation,"  thought  busy  with  observing  the  vineyard. 
;  "  if  it  should  be  she  you  seek,  this  At  this  moment,  said  Steiner,  the  lady 
ritness  and  passion  will  incapacitate  slipped  away  from  her  brother,  and  re- 
1 ;  if  it  be  a  stranger,  then  how  ab-  tired,  noislessly.    Clementine,  who  did 
/^'l  the  ahxiely !"  I  passed  on,  and  over- 
^  ihem;  the  lady  leaned  upon  the  arm 
a  stranger,  who  I  thought  was  an  strain 
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not  seem  to  observe  it,  being  rapt  away 
by  imagination,  continued  in  the  same 
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Coming  qiietljr  beliijid,  as  ihe  stood  done  wrong.    It  is  Mr.  GkaentiBc.  aif 

leaning  against  the  stile,  I  proooancedber  friend  and  master, — onr  goardian,  sir," 

name.    &e  started,  and  without  a  Word  said  she,  goinc  to  the  Engflishman,  who 

held  oat  her  hand  to  me, — smiled,  as  she  had  g/ai  upon  his  feet  and  was  meditating 

used  to  smile, — bat  in  an  instant  the  a  iarioas  attack.    An  explanation  ensa- 

paleness  of  death  came  oyer  her  counts-  ed,  and  an  apparent  reconciliation ;  the , 

nance,  and  she  leaned  forward  and  em-  goremess  came  up,  recognized  me,  ia- 

braciMi  me.  troduced  me  to  her  companion,  who  also 

I  know  not  how  long  we  remained  in  remembered  my  face,  and  the  party  turned 
that  position,  before  a  rude  grasp  upon  to  move  homeward,  but  not  until  the 
my  arm  compelled  me  to  change  it  Englishman  had  whispered  in  my  car 
Placing  the  lady  apon  the  step  of  the  wluit  is  asual  on  such  occasions,  and  to 
stile,  I  turned  saddenl^  ;  it  was  the  £ng-  which  I  very  cheerfully  assented.  As  I 
lisbman.  He  stared  in  angry  astonish-  thought  myself  a  good  fencer,  I  named 
ment.  **  Do  you  know  that  mdy,"  said  he.  sworas,  which  seemed  to  give  him  par- 
**  I  do."  *^And  pray,  sir,  who  are  you?**  A  ticular  satisfaction,  meanwhile  he  did 
gast  of  jealousy  forced  me  to  reply  rude-  not  choose  to  interrupt  me,  or  make  any 
ly,  **  I  am  the  guardian  and  friend  of  the  farther  quarrel ;  and  with  Egeria  on  one 
lady.  Have  you  anything  to  ask  farther?"  side,  and  the  governess  on  the  other,  I 
Exasperated  with  the  insolence  of  the  walked  to  the  nouse,  full  of  joy  and  ex- 
reply  the  Englishman  laid  his  hand  upon  ultation. 

my  collar,  and  made  an  effort  to  throw        The  next  morning,  having  procured  a 

me  off;  but  in  that  particular  he  reckon-  couple  of  rapiers,  I  went  to  the  appointed 

ed  without  his  host.    1  knocked  him  plaoe  of   meeting,  and  waited  for  the 

down.    Here  was  a  pleasant  bei^nning.  challencer  to  appear,  but  he  had  found 

Egeria  recovered  herself,  and  laying  hold  wit  in  his  anger,  and  I  learned,  on  re- 

upon  my  hands  reproached  me  bitterly :  turning  to    the  village,  that  my  Lord 

'<  My  friend,  sir,"  said  she, "  the  gentle-  Anglais  and  his  servant  had  taken  their 

man  does  not  know  you.    Oh,  you  have  departiue  before  daybreak." 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

MR    TORICK,  AFTER  A  SUITABLE  APOLOOT,  RELATES  AN  ADVENTURE  OF  BIS  OWN. 

Yes,  I  win  begin  it, — I  will  venture  of  generosity,  and  1  delight  in  hospitality, 
upon  it.  But  first  let  me  apologize  to  I  am  fired  with  the  description  of^  virtue, 
you,  in  some  manner,  for  omitting  the  con-  beanty,  goodness,  grandeur,  and  desire 
elusion  of  the  storv  of  the  fair  Egeria ;  to  behold  them,  to  touch  them,  to  enter- 
in  truth,  though  I  had  never  so  great  a  tain,  and  solicit  them  to  accept  favors, 
desire  I  could  not  conclude  it; — you  would  0  cruel  fate  that  has  left  me  but  this 
not  have  me  sit  down  and  deliberately  tn-  one  virtue!  Why  am  I  compelled  to 
vent  a  conclusion  of  that  true  and  authen-  seek  my  satisfiaction  in  alien  excellences, 
tic  recital  ?  No,  I  am  persuaded  of  that; —  ever  scorning  myself  and  my  works? 
you  have  too  great  a  regard  for  my  ho-  Nay,  I  confess  too,  that  praise  is  not  un* 
nesty.  Herr  Steiner  left  it  unfinished  acceptable  to  me,  from  the  good.  I  de- 
that  night,  and  in  the  morning,  it  was  the  light  in  the  smiles  and  favoring  words  of 
very  morning  of  this  cheerful  evening,  nature's  best  children,  who  are  in  favor 
when  the  air  of  my  garden  is  rich  wiOi  with  divinity.  The  fires  of  my  heart 
perfume,  and  with  the  melody  of  birds,  bum  fiercely  toward  them — the  tears 
that  Egeria,  the  benignant  angel  of  my  gush  from  my  eyes  at  thoucht  of  them 
last  night's  dreams,  set  her  feet  upon  the  and  their  great  speeches.  Listen  with 
greensward  of  my  shrubbery,  and  then  me  now — Die  voices — do  you  hear  them  ? 
upon  the  matting  of  my  cool  hall.  In  The  curtain  floats  at  the  window, 
the  morning  early,  Steiner,  by  my  own  yielding  gently  to  the  summer's  wind ;  as 
urgent  soliatation,  went  over  to  the  tav-  a  rises  appear  glimpses  of  remote  vml- 
em  where  they  met,  and  broagbt  them  leys,  the  silvery  iettines  of  little  streams, 
hither.  And  now,  like  Darius,  I  cry  out  thiat  wind  and  fall.  Ine  ocean  beyond, 
in  reverie, — **  I  have  Egeria,  I  have  her  bearing  a  bank  of  pale  clouds  on  its  hne, 
under  my  roof  ;^  my  soul,  0  reader,  is  full  begins  infinitude.    The  wmilings  of  a 
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Slkall  r  call  tbce  also,  instigator  of       I  ind  bis  at  tUi  pemrf  cxcrcin^  the 

knaves,  the  cqoai  friend  of  good  and    art  of  a  pttfadan*  which  he  had  mwif 

eril  I  forthjr  faoctioos  are  irariofn.    We    learned,  in  a  reBolc  trilk^e,  ■■nng  a 

recognize  tbee  under  many  form*,  but    people  as  far  renored  froai  refiDenent  as 

DOW  ander  that  which  the'  poet  adores,    from  mere  barharisai ;  the  artsof  hfie  cal- 

the  venerable  name  of  Mose ;  whorn^    tiraled  and  enjoyed,  the  sovuccs  of  those 

too,  be  coarts  with  the  choicest  works  of    arts,  religion  and  leannog,  neglected  or 

reason,  or  the  yesty  ofierings  of  conceit ;    totally  unknown.    A  man  hoe  was  hat 

and  tboa  appearest  to  him  flattering  in    a  man,  a  woman  something  leas  than  a 

borrowed  rags,  or  moving  majestic  in  thy    woman.    The  people  of  the  viliage  weie 

rojral  robes :  idly  smiling,  or  with  fixed    a  strange  mingling;  of  several  nations, 

regard  piercing  earth  and  heaven.    Or    met  in  the  pnrsoit  of  gain,  about  the 

woaldst  tboo  rather  I  address  tbee  as    vicinity  of  mines.    Utility,  the  god  of 

my  dearest  mistress,  whom  I  have  wor-    this  baser  world,  daimcd  an  nnoivided 

shipped  mistakenly,  in  forms  purely  mor-    worship ;  cha«tity  and  honesty  so  &r  ia 

tal  ?  but  now  I  know  thee  for  a  spirit, —    the  decline  as  to  be  matters  <»  argument 

and  invisible.    Give  me  thy  choicest  in-    and  praise.    1  star  not  upon  the  |;eoerai 

spiration,  for  I  desire  to  describe  a  thing    question,  or  to  reute  by  what  endences 

which  aboveall others tbonlovest  Tboo,    Master  Yorick  came  to  know  the  con- 

who  wast  of  old  the  mother  of  giants    dition  of  this  people ;  enough  that  he 

and  of  pinnie8,--of  wars  and  the  poems    lived  amonc  them,  and  did  ttee  *'  prac- 

wbich  ceiehrate  them, — who  gavest  thy    tise**  what  he  had  learned.     They  loved 

friend  Homer  bis  tenderness  and  manly    him  for  he  was  simple  and  diseorsive. 

simplicity ;  and  to  thy  mortal  raramour.    Where   all    questions   of    life   are   lo 

Shakspeare,  a  power  equal  to  thine  own  ;    be  reconsidered,  as  if  there    were   no 

triformed  deity — whom  the  gods  name    scripture  or  laws  of  physiology,  the  op- 

Esemplastes,  and  mortals.  Imagination ;    portunities  of  original  remark  are  great 

come  in  the  garb  sad  figure  of  thy  mother,    and  singular.    (M  these  our  hero  un- 

Nature, — for  whom  the  weak  in  mind  do    consciously,  but  skillfully,  availed  him- 

perpetuallv  mistake  thee ;  but  bring  not    self;  dealing   out   bis   physic  and  his 

thine  insolent  slave,  Vanity,  nor  brazen    morals,  though  on  his  own  part,  with  so 

Conceit,  in  whom  Proserpine  delights ;    little  confidence  in  either,  the  6uth  and 

nor  appearine  as  Apollo  beneld  tbee,  con*    gratitude  of  his  patients  were  a  source  of 

verted  into  a  laurel,  which  the  disappoint-    wonder  to  him,  and  I  eonfess,  came  very 

ed  fod  embraced  in  vain.   Appear  rather    near  making  him  a  charlatan  outright 

plamly  attired,  firmly  pressing  the  earth.    He  began  to  suspect  Nature  of  an  error, 

crowned  with  a  cer^  wreath,  and  bear-    and  that  in  composing   man  she  had 

in^  in  thy  hand  a  cup  of  fresh  honey,    made  him  up  totally  of  Ties  and  supenti- 

mixed  w]th   vinegar.      Come,  Myrio-    tion. 

nomy !  Oppressed  with  doubts  of  this  kind, 

"  She  comes — ^but  in  what  form  ?    O    and  unable  to  re-confirm  his  belief  hr 

soal!  in  that  of  Chloris  herself — theinno-    communication  with  any  superior  sou, 

cent,  the  modest,  the  graceful  Chloris.    be  sank  into  a  despondency  of  the  fatalist 

Away  !  the  sight  of  thee  plunges  me  in    kind,  and  even  meditated  suicide :  having 

death,  for  thou  art  dead !  thou  art  dust  f^    so  little  joy  in  the  present,  he  made  light 

It  was  in  his  twenty-second  year,  an    of  the  future  state,  doubted  of  it  ahogeth- 

age,  you  are  well  aware,  of  ^reat  sus-    er ;  for,  to  him  whose  gate  of  pandise 

ceptioitity;  the  thinking  faculty  alive,    is  closed  in  this  life,  the  prospect  of  one 

but  rather  serving  the  heart  than  guiding    in  future  becomes  faint  and  mefiedual ; 

it ;  the  passions  more  apt  than  ever  to    nay,  there  is  no  hell  beneath  one  and  no 

take  fire;  imagination  at  her  heat;  love    heaven  above,  but  all  a  wild,  gross  ele* 

dominant,  and  reason  as  yet  fearful  of    meat  of  fire,  eaith,  and  wind ;  such  was 

herself,  and  credulous  of  suggestion  ;  it    life  to  him — a  life  merely  transitory  mod 

was  at  this  age  of  distemperature  that  our    undesirable.     Following  every  shadow 

hero     found     himself   suddenly    over-    of  consolation,  he  addicted  himself  to  the 

whelmed  with  a  new  passion.    I  will    contemplation  of  scenery  in  the  nanaer 

Dot  conceal  it ;  she  overcame  him  with    of  Worasworth,  or  in  some  such  galvmn* 

her  presence,  and  though  he  resisted  for    ized  manner,  and  wandering  parpooel«« 

a  time  with  the  eyes  of  bis  understanding,    over  a  region  of  forest-dad  mooataiBap 

yet  was  he  finally  conquered,  and,  as  in    divided  by  valleys  like  ravines,  where 

a  tempest  carried  headlong.  hiaek  strMoii  niihad   louung  aaong 
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or  glided  beneath    interlocking  ed  towards  the  sunset,  a  carriage  passed 

ns  of  vast  hemlocks  ;   here  dashing  him  in  which  he  observed  three  persons: 

ve:  white  walls  unobserved  of  any  hu-  a  citizen  with  his  wife  and  daughter — 

M  eye  but  that  of  our  wanderer,  or  of  the  last  named,  a  young  lady  whose 

rvl'tary  hunter  slopping  momently  to  countenance,  as  he    caught    her    eye, 

each  his  thirst;  the  soul  of  Master  struck  him  as  wholly  unattractive,  plain 

'  ck  ^rew  but  the  more  woody  and  even  to  homeliness;  yetthe impression  of 

i^uiiuous;  lapsing  into  a  poetic  bar-  her  look  had  force  enough  to  waken  cu- 

M>nQ,  Jess  spiritual  than  dreamy,  and  riosity,  and  he  spurred  his  horse  after  the 

f  the  most,  promising  little  profit  to  vehicle,  as  it  moved  swiftly  down  the 

T^ci for  to  the  world.  slope.     The  village  lay  within  sight,  a 

mts,  describing  the  beatitude  of  Sera-  collection    of  rude    dwellings,    hastily 

im.sayonly  that  they  continually  look  thrown   together  in  the  vicinity  of   a 

( ird  toward  Deity.    The  beatitude  of  mine.     In  the  midst  stood  an  inn  by  the 

^>  hero    consisted  rather  in  looking  high  road,  maintaining  by  contrast  an  air 

inward,  beholding  the  face  of  nature  of  prentility. 

'  -  the  eyes  of  the  body,  which  to  him  The  carriage  stops  at  the  inn  door,  and 

re  but  sensuous  ministers.  the  party  alight.    He  arrives  immediate- 

"As  by  contact  fire  kindles  fire,  the  ly  after  and  finds  them  seated  at  table. 

■lof  one  man  enkindleih  that  of  an-  With  a  cosmopolitan  freedom  they  ad- 

tr  with  its  pro|)er  fire ;"  but  in  soli-  dress  each  other,  and  are  soon  upon  a 

"^  and  the  contemplation  of    things  fooling  of  acquaintance.    The  'doctor  of 

1 'iral,  the  fire  of  the  soul  dies  away,  the  village  might  call  any  man  friend, 

1  liiere  burns  in  place  of  it  a  smoulder-  and  Master  Yorick  had  a  gift  of  famil* 

:  Iieat,  which,  if  not  merely  gross,  is  iarity.    The  stranger  is  a  proprietor  and 

'  Mf)  he  distinguished  from  grossne«s.  visits  his  property.    The  wife  is  awo» 

Not  that  reason  failed  altogether  of  her  man  of  much  elegance,  affable  and  dis- 

■•  p.  painting  in  vague  shapes  the  mise-  creet.    The  daughter,  a  person  composed 

"t  lii3  condition,  the  joy  of  human  of  so  many  singular  qualities,  so  naive, 

^^hip,  the  true  ends  and  hopes  of  pleasant,   serious,  well-informed,  ready, 

tence.     He  composed,  wrote,  versi-  nappy,  graceful,  yet  withal  so  provok- 

I— harping  tediously  even  to  himself,  ingly  original  and  keen — for  such  was 

■fi  the  glory  of  the  visible  world,  and  Chloris — it  were  folly  to  attempt  her  por- 

^  feiitures  of  divinity  visible  therein;  trait  in  any  other  than  a  dramatic  mood. 

*  'bought  little  and  wrote  less  of  the  The  evening  of  that  day  he  passed  ia 
"e?n;  for  with  all  his  faults,  an  imita-  the  society  of  Chloris  and  her  mother. 
'  i  sceptic,  an  egotist,  a  dreamer,  a  For  reasons  more    apparent  to  others 

il  critic,  a  self-tormentor,  a  weari-  than  to  himself  they  were  attracted  by 

t*  ca3ile-builder;    nay  worse,  a  man  his  conversation,  which,  while  it  did  not 

*  rn  hy  grosj  desires  into  many  exces-  depart  from  simplicity,  or  even  rusticity, 

*  mi  iminoraliiies,  injurious  to  soul  of  phrase  and  manner,  yet  raised  them 

'  f«>iv,  he  kept  his  honesty;  was  al-  to  a  mood  of  contemplation,  tinged  with 

■■-  even   with   himself,  and   neither  melancholy  and  sharpened  by  a  wit,  the 

i  e-l  nor  vainly  deplored  the   conse-  more  poij^nant  as  it  was  spontaneous,  but 

'  ce^  of  iniquity;   saying  only  what  never  either  narrow  or  malicious, 

hrel   to   say,  and   with    a     holy  Fromevening  to  evening  Chloris  found 

r  ir  avoiding  to  name  the  power  until  herself  ha[»py  in  the  society  of  Master 

.vsence  became  clear.  Yorick  ;  nor  did  he  fail  soon  to  perceive 

1  i>ter  Yonck  was  no  sentimentalist ;  the  beauty  of  her  soul.     In  the  painful 

.aiher,  he  tampered  with   nothing,  occupations  of    the  day,  her  voice  fol- 

-  Tied  not  out  where  he  found  no  irea-  lowed  him  and  the  power  of  her  smile. 

His  mad  nature  worsnip  gave  place  to  a 

the  twilight  of  a  sultry  day  in  Au-  passionate  longing  for  human  sympathy, 

f.  he  was  returning,  weary  and  op-  but  of  a  strain  so  refined  and  rational  as 

-"1,  from  a  remote  hamlet,  to  which  he  thought  he  seemed  to  have  discovered 

:^i  been  professionally  called.    His  a  new  world,  much  nearer  heaven,  and 

-  n»jss  proceeded  rather  from  disgust  fully  partaking  of  its  blisses;    yet  al- 

.  i^siiude,  than  from  positive  fatigue,  ways  dashed  with  an  inexplicable  melan- 
in bodily  exercise,  I  remember  him  a  choly,  which,  to  call  either  amatory  or 
^  of  Nimrod.    At  the  turning  of  the  platonic,  were  to  defame  the  passion  and 

^  ]  over  a  rocky  ridge  where  it  descend-  its  cause.    But  one  thing  satisfied  them, 
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to  be  near  each  other.     **I  enjoy  all  the  secret    InvoWing  and  inTolTed»  they 

things  in  yoo,"  he  confessed — **  in  all  became  indissolubly  one — and  thia  they 

things  I  behold  you  :  Io?e  seems  to  roe  dreamed  must  be — was  surely — animmn- 

the  God  of  this  Tisible  sphere,  and  I  a  table  condition. 

creature  of  love — an  embodiment,  an  im-  In  the  course  of  all  true  passions — 

personation  of  its  power.    By  hand,  by  whether  of  \oit  or  hate,  of  knowledge  or 

sight,  by  Toice— eren  by  remote  sounds  imagination — there  is  a  time  of  total  ah* 

— ^I  am  persuaded  of  your  goodness —  sorption,  when  self  departs  out  of  self, 

you  are  my  world,  my  nature.*'    If  they  and  centres  in  the  object;  we  are  then 

were  near,  they  were  soon  nearer.   Tbey  martyrs  by  a  faith  merely  natural,  and  to 

sat,  mored,  listened,  dreamed,  thought  one  function  of  the  soul  sacrifice  the 

together.    She  confessed  that  in  thunder,  rest ;    the  imagination  or  the  heart  be- 

in  the  sound  of  waters,  the  sighing  of  comes  lord  over  the  other  powers,  and 

wind,  there  was  a  sound  that  betrayed  lays  them  in  a  trance. 


REVOLDIFIONARY   REMINISCENCES  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  LIFE  OF 

ROBERT  MORRIS,  ESQ.,  THE  FINANCIER. 

It  is  next  to  impossible  to  form  any  labors  of  the  cabinet,  in  the  more  glit- 

just  estimate  of  the  great  event  of  the  tenng  achievements  of  the  field. 

American  Revolution.     The  mind   be-  Assuredly  we  would  not  even  inadver- 

comes  lost  in  a  comparison  of  the  small-  tently  derogate  in  the  slightest  degree 

ness  of  the  means  to  the  magnitude  of  from  the  hard-earned  fame  of  a  single 

the  end.    Nothing  but  a  belief  in  that  soldierof  the  Revolution.  The  records  of 

fuperior  power  which  guides  nations  to  theirvalor  and  indomitable  energy,  amidst 

their  destiny — silently  gathers  and  dis-  privations  that  sicken  the  heart  in  their 

poses  inferior  causes  to  some  mighty  is-  contemplation,  never  fail  to  stir  up  with- 

•ne,  and  selects  its  own  time  for  produ-  in  us  every  feelinq^  of  gratitude--every 

cing  results  the  most  unexpected  and  ardor  of  enthusiasm — and  we  sometimes 

startling,  can  solve  what  else  must  for  fear  we  are  chargeable  with  idolatry  to 

ever  remain  beyond  human  comprehen-  the  immortal  conductor  of  that  painful 

sion.  conflict,  of  whom  it  may  be  said  in  simple 

It  belongs  not  to  our  present  design  to  truth,  that  among  all  men  however  di- 

dwell  upon 'the  greatness   of  a  theme  lated  by  history — ^**  none  but  himself  can 

which  has  called  forth  the  highest  pow-  be  his  parallel." 

crs  of  eminent  historians  and  orators,  and  Let  it  not  be  fon^ten,  however,  that 

awakened  a  world  to  its  sublimity.    It  there  were  united  in  the  cause  a  band  of 

is  simpiv  our  design  to  record  some  of  men   in  council,  whose  hearts  beat  as 

the  inciaents  of  the  Revolution  connect-  high,  and  whose  souls  were  as  much 

sd  with  the  life  of  one  of  the  extraordi-  aroused  to  the  magnitude  of  the  design 

nary  men  who  graced  that  period ;  whose  as  were  those  of  the  devoted  military 

name,  though  well  known,  is  not  often  leaders  whose  actions  have  made  thetr 

enough  brought  before  the  public,  and  names  im|>enshable. 

does  not,  we  have  thought,  command  Amons;  the  foremost  of  these,    wms 

that  estimation  and  honor  so  eminently  Robert  Morris,  the  Financier ! — the  man 

due  to  the  ardor  of  his  patriotism,  the  whose  enlarged  views  of  the  struggle  in 

wisdom  of  his  counsel,  and  his  self-sac-  which  the  colonies  were  about  to  en- 

rificing  devotion  to  his  country  in  the  gage,  impressed  him  with  the  belief  tJimt 

times  of  her  greatest  need.  the  greater  difficulty  in  the  contest  would 

The  tendency  of  the  human  mind  to  be  be  to  provide  the  sinews  oi  war — and 

dazzled  by  deeds  of  arms — the  **  pride,  who  seeing  this,  at  once  resolved  to  giTe 

pomp    and    circumstance   of   glorious  up  the  retirement  for  which  with  ample 

war**  are  so  (?reat  and  universal, that  we  means  be  was  preparing,  and  thencefor- 

are  always  liable  to  yield  too  much  to  ward  to  devote  himself  and  hisfortaaa  to 

their  influence,  and  to  forget  the  arduous  the  service  of  his  country. 
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H'e  are  not  about  to  write  his  life,  sentiment  the  salute  would  prove  fatal  to 

;ch  has  been  already  written.  We  hope  him — and  so  strong  was  the  feeling  it 

V ever  to  add  some  facts,  and  to  give  a  excited   in  his   mind,  that  he   obtained 

V  version  to  some  already  known  ;  to  from  the  captain  a  promise  that  this  cer- 

'^  in  stronger  contrast  than  has  yet  emony  should  be  dispensed  with.     The 

e:i    shown    how,    from    the  smallest  gun  however,  had  been  loaded,  and  the 

ii!«,  the  most  extraordinary  results  are  captain  unfortunately  forgot  to    inform 

lined  through  the  energies  of  a  single  the  whole  crew  that  no  salute  was  to  be 

erml  mind,  and  the  devotedness  of  a  given.    Accordingly  when  the  boat  left 

^t  heart.  the  ship's  side,  a  sailor  who  had  not  heard 

i  he  father  of  Robert  Morris  had  his  that  the  salute  had  been  countermanded, 

!ence    at    Oxford,    Talbot    County,  and  supposing  the   omission   to   be  ac- 

4rrn  shore  of  Maryland,  and  was  en-  cidental,  hastily  lighted  a  match,  applied 

:M  in  carrying  on  a  large  trade  in  it  to  the  gun,  and  the  wadding  struck  Mr. 

acco,  with  Liverpool.  Morris*  shoulder  with  such  force,  that  a 

A-i  there  was  nothing  peculiarly  re-  mortification  ensued  which  speedily  end- 

^-lble  in  his  life*  nothing  further  is  ed  in  his  death. 

:rded  of  him  than  that  he  was  a  gen-  The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  born 

an  of  exalted   character.     The  fol-  in  Liverpool,  England,  in  the  month  of 

IK  epitaph   is  taken  from  his  tomb-  January,  1733 — old  style. 

if-m  While  Marsh  Church,  in  St.  Pe-  Left  an   orphan  at  the  age  of  fifteen 

*  Parish,  about  five  miles  from  Ox-  years — he  had  been  previously  placed  by 
J:  his  father  in  the  counting-house  of  Mr, 

Charles  Willing,  an  eminent  merchant 

in  memory  of  Robert  Morris,  a  native  ^"  ^^^  city  of  Philadelphia,  where  his 

wrpwliD  Great  Britain,  late  a  mer-  capacity  and  good    conduct   secured  for 

tat  Oxford  in  this  Province.     Punc-  him  the  firm  and  lasting  friendship  of  his 

•nte^ity   influenced  his   dealings —  employer,  for  whom  during  his  absence, 

rles  of  honor  governed  his  actions —  young  Morris  frequently  transacted  bu- 

:  in  uncommon  degree  of  sincerity,  he  siness  of  the  greatest  importance,    and 

-^d  artifice  and  dissimulation.     His  made  negotiations  to  large  amounts, 

^.hip  was  firm,  candid  and  valuable.  j^  ,754^  ^t  the  early  age  of  21  years, 

'Tw      TforUe    uWif  ^"dacTive  ^  ^'^^  ""'^^  ^^^  estimate  of  his  talents, 

<'.fal.'*  His  hospitamv  waf  enhanc^  1^^^  ^  ^''•Ji"^2.r*''P  was  formed  between 

^  coaversalion,  Reasoned  with  cheer-  ^1"*  ^"^  ,^^''  Thomas  Willing,  the  son  of 

^'t  and  sound  judgment.    A  salute  "'«   employer,  which  continued  till  the 

he  cannon  of  a  ship,  the  wad  fractur-  year   1793.     But   when    the   difficulties 

1^  arm,  was  the  signal  by  which   he  commenced  between  the  colonies  and  the 

' ''I,    greatly    lamented  as    he  was  mother  country,  long  before  the  breaking 

r  .'i!,  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age,  out  of  the  Revolution,  his  whole  nature 

^  I2ih  day  of  July,  1750."  revolted  against  tyranny,  and  though  his 

interests  as  a  merchant  suflTered  deeply, 

h-*  ^un  which  so  suddenly  ended  his  he  was  among  the  first  to  promote  and 

•■  is  fired  under  very  peculiar  cir-  sign  the  famous  non-importation  agrec- 

wnces.      We  give    them    as    we  ment  in  the  year  1765,  by  which  a  very 

■  received  them  from  his  son,  the  large  portion  of  the  merchants  of  Phila- 

•  !'  Thomas  Morris,  Esquire,  former-  delphia  bound  themselves  to  confine  their 

•ei  States  Marshal  for  this  district,  commercial  intercourse  with  Great  Britain 

J  i?e  supervision  all  the  facts  con-  to  the  mere  necessaries  of  life,  until  the 

.  m  this  article  have  been  submitted  difficulties  then  pending  should  be  set- 

0  doubt  may  exist  as  to  their  accu-  tied. 

When  the  day  of  trial  actually  came, 

A'aa  usual  at  that  period,  soon  after  when  the  news  of  the  massacre  at  Lex- 

Tival  of  a  ship  from  a  foreign  port,  ington  reached  Philadelphia,  at  about  5 

"   captain  to  give  an  entertainment  p.  m.,  four  days  after  it  took  place,  Mr. 

■ard    to   the    consignee   and    his  Morris  was  presiding  at  the  dinner  given 

,  and  as  a  compliment  to  the  guests  on  the  usual  celebration  of  St.  George's 

r  leavine  the  ship,  it  was  the  cus-  day,  23d  April,  1775.     A  discussion,  as 

lire  a  single  gun.     Mr.  Morris'  on  a  previous  occasion,  Imd  taken  place 

ui  a}\  occasion  of  this  kind,  which  on  the  all-absorbing  topic  of  the  then  in- 

t'ltnded  as  consignee,  had  a  pre-  creasing   difficulties    with    the    mother 
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country ;  moderate  counsels  had  pre-  wanted.  Whatever  I  can  do  shall  be  dons 
vailed,  it  having  been  agreed  upon,  for  for  tbe  good  of  the  cause, 
the  moment,  to  acquiesce  and  pay  the  "  ^  »">»  dear  fir,  yours.  &.c., 
stamp  duties ;  but  no  sooner  was  it  **  Robert  Morris.'* 
known  that  American  blood  had  been  This  act  in  itself  shows  the  enlarged 
spilled,  than  the  tables  laid  to  celebrate  pind  and  liberality  of  Mr.  Morris;  bat 
the  anniversary  of  the  finglish  saint  were  it  is  only  one  of  the  many  existing  proofs 
overturned.  A  vow  was  made,  and  a  of  his  munificence, 
resolution  taken  then  and  there,  by  the  Not  long  afterwards,  when  Washing- 
high-ttouled  patriot  who  had  presided  ton  had  just  re-crossed  the  Delaware  a 
over  the  ceremonies,  a  dedication  of  him-  second  time,  the  period  of  service  of 
self  and  all  that  he  possessed,  to  the  new  nearly  all  the  eastern  troops  having  ex- 
cause  was  pronounced,  and  forever  after-  pired,  and  the  general  having  prevailed 
wards  faithfully  kept  Little,  however,  upon  them  to  serve  six  weeks  longer,  by 
could  he  then  know  that  the  fate  of  bis  promising  each  soldier  a  bounty  of  ten 
country  was  in  one  way  to  become  in-  dollars,  the  military  chest  co^|d  not 
trusted  to  him  alone — that  on  him  it  afford  him  the  meana  to  comply  with  bis 
would  depend  to  feed  and,  clothe  tbe  promise.  On  the  3 1st  of  December,  1777, 
struggling  armies  that  were  to  raise  tbe  he  wrote  again  to  Mr.  Morris,  who  re- 
standard  of  freedom  in  the  western  P^i^<l  to  him  tbe  next  morning :  *'  I  was 
world.  honored  with  your  favor  of  yesterday  by 

In  tbe  same  year,  in  November,  be  Mr.  Howell,  late  last  night — and   ever 

was  elected  by  the  Legislature  of  Penn-  solicitous  to  comply  with  your  requisi- 

sylvania    to  the  second  Congress.     In  lions,  I  am  up  very  early  this  morning, 

1776  he  was  reelected,  and  was  a  strong  to  dispatch  a  supply  of  fifty  thousand 

advocate,  as  he  is  well  known  to  have  dollars  to  your  excellency.    You   will 

been  a  signer,  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde-  receive  that  sum  with  this  letter,  but  it 

pendence.  will  not  be  got  away  so  early  as  I  could 

Two  or  three  days  after  the  battle  of  wish,  for  none  concerned  in  this  move- 
Trenton,  which  was  fought  in  the  latter  ment,  except  myself,  are  up — 1  shall 
part  of  December  in  this  year,  it  became  rouse  them  immediately.  It  gives  me 
a  matter  of  great  moment  to  Gen.  Wash-  great  pleasure  that  you  have  engaged  tbe 
ington  to  obtain  a  sum  of  money  in  troops  to  continue;  and  if  farther  occa- 
specie,  in  order  to  keep  himself  well  in-  sional  supplies  of  money  are  nccesMry, 
formed  of  the  designs  and  movements  of  you  may  depend  on  my  exertions,  either 
the  enemy.  The  comnrmnder- in- chief  >n  a  public  or  private  capacity."  Thk 
well  knew  to  whom  alone  he  could  apply  letter  is  dated  January  Ist.  1777. 
with  success;  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Morris,  /n  March  of  the  same  year,  be  was  a 
and  the  following  reply  was  immediately  third  time  appointed,  in  company  with 
dispatched  :  Benjamin  Franklin, George  Clyroer.  James 

Wilson,  Daniel  Roberdeau,  and  Jonathan 

"  PuiLADELPHiA.  Dcc.  30, 1776.  5*  ^'"'!*''  *^  repr«»«nt  the  Afsembly  of 

••  S,R-I  have  just  received  your  favor  of  Dr"hl^  rT«plI!r?^"^f^*  Tu  r  ^""^^'a 
tbi.  day,  and  sent  toGen.  PutnVun  to  detain  ^^'  ^^  was  selected,  wth  Mr.  Gerry  and 
the  expreas  until  I  coUecled  the  hard  M/- Jpnc«.  to  repair  to  the  army,  and  con- 
money  you  want,  which  you  mav  depend  "Jenlially  to  consult  with  the  com- 
shall  be  sent  in  one  specie  or  other  with  zander  jn-chief  upon  the  most  practica- 
this  letter,  and  a  list  thereof  shall  be  in-  ble  means  of  conductinif  a  winter  cam- 
cloned  herein.  I  had  long  since  parted  paign.  In  Augu«>t.  1778,  be  n-as  ap- 
with  very  considerable  sums  of  hard  money  pointed  a  member  of  the  standing  commit- 
to  Congress,  and  therefore  must  collect  tee  of  finance. 

from  others— and  as  matters  now  stand,  it        Besides  his  advances  in  money,  mch 

IS  no  easy  thmg.     I  mean  to  borrow  silver  ^vas  his  enthusiasm  in  the  public  cause, 

and  promise  payment  in  Rold,  and  wil  then  ib^t  the  almost  unlimited  credit  he  p«. 

collect  the  gold  m  the  best  manner  I  can.  -«--*j  ^-.  „!«..„-  «...  .„  .^        •.-   "T 

Whilst  on  t'Kis  nbject,  let  me  inform  you  !f"^l'!!!J^L''^^*  tf"*  ^"/^^""••^od  to 

that  there  is  upwards  of  twenty  thouiind  f^PP'/  whatever  the  wretched  state  of 

dolUrs  io  silver  at  Ticonderojfa.  They  have  ">«    finances    of   the  country  rendered 

no  particular  use  for  it,  and  I  think  you  nec«»«ai7.     The  years  1779  and    17SO 

miffht  as  well  send  a  party  to  bring  it  away,  were  the  two  most  distressing  years  of 

and  lodge  it  in  a  safe  place  convenient  for  the  war.     Judge  Peters  relates  the   fol* 

any  purposes  for  which  it  may  hereafter  be  lowing  anecdote  as  having  taken  place 
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^\^i  that  time:  "We"  (the  Board  of  ing  of  supplies  of  every  nature,  which 

f) ''hadexhansled  all  the  lead  acces-  could   not  be  obtained  from   any  other 

le  to  us,    having    caused    even   the  source. 

i:i5of  houses  lo  be  melted,  and  had        In  17S1,  a  period  in  our  revolutionary 

.  icc^«sfnlly  offered  the  equivalent  of  history  when    Congress   and  the  Com- 

0   shillings,   specie,    (25    cents)    per  mander-inchief  were    driven  almost  to 

ud  for  lead.     I  went  in  the  evening  despair,  Mr.  Morris  on  his  own  private 

:Iie  day  on  which  I  received  a  letter  credit   supplied    the    famishing    troops 

fT  ihe  army,  to  a  splendid  entertain-  with   several  thousand  barrels  of  flour, 

:;  ?:ven  by  Don  Mirailles,  the  Spanish  and  thus  arrested  the  design  entertained, 

"^•er.    My  heart  was  sad,  but  I  had  of  authorizing  the  seizure  of  provisions 

lAcnhy  of  brightening  my  counte-  wherever  they  could  be  found — a  mea- 

: /f  even  under  gloomy  disasters;  yet  snre  which  would  inevitably  have  dis- 

■  nis  not  then  with  suflicient  adroit-  pleased  the  whole   country,  chilled   its 

>N  for  Mr.  Morris,  who  was  one  of  the  patriotism,  and  probably  turned  back  the 

r^i^,  and  knew   me  well,  discovered  courseof  the  Revolution. 

^le   casual   trait  of    depression.     He        In  a  letter  to  Thomas  Lowrey,  Esq., 

-ted  me  in  his  usual  frank  and  dis-  of  New  Jersey,  dated  29th  May,  1781, 

;^d  manner,  saying:    •!  see  some  Mr.  Morris  writes :  "It  seems  that  Gen. 

?  passing  across  the  sunny  coun-  Washington  is  now  in  the  utmost  neces- 

i^ce  you  assume ;  what  is  the  matter  ?'  sity  for  some  immediate  supplies  of  flour, 

'  r  Njme  hesitation,  I  showed  him  the  and  I   must  undertake  to  procure  them, 

'  li's  letter,  which  I  had  brought  from  or  the  laws  of  that  necessity  must  be  put 

oliice,  with  the  intention  of  plicing  it  in  force,   which   I  shall   ever  study  to 

:  mii  in  a  private  cabinet.     He  played  avoid  and  prevent.     I  must  therefore  re- 

!.  my  anxiety,  which  he  did  not  re-  quest  that  you  will  immediately  use  your 

e  ff.r  some  lime.     At  length,  however,  best  skill,  judgment    and   industry,   in 

'i);creatand  sincere  delight,  he  called  procuring  on  the  lowest  terms  you  can 

-<  ie,  and  told   me  that  the  Holker  one  thousand    barrels   of  sweet  sound 

per  had  just  arrived  at  his  wharf,  flour,  and  sending  it  forward  to  camp  in 

')  (linety  tons  of  lead,  which  she  had  the  most  expeditious  manner    that  you 

jtit  as  ballast.     It  had  been  landed  can  contrive.     I  know  to   do  this  you 

i  tri!nique,and  stone  ballast  had  sup-  must  pledge  your  private  credit,  and  as  I 

1  its  place;  but  this  had  been  put  on  have  no  money  ready,although  the  means 

r-*,   and    the  lead    ajrain    taken   in.  of  raising  it  are  in  my  power,  I  must 

'•:  *hall  have.*  said  Mr.  M.,  •  my  half  also  pledge  myself  to  you,  which  I  do 

••^i^  fortunate  supply ;  there  are  the  most  solemnly,    as    an    officer    of  the 

-r«  of  the  other  half,' (indicating  gen-  public — but  lest  you  should,  like  some 

-n  m  the  apartment )    •  Yes,  out   I  others  believe  more   in  private  than   in 

'.ready  under  heavy  personal  engage-  public  credit,   1    hereby    pledge   myself 

-  a^  guarantee  for  the  department,  to  pay  you  the  cost  and  cnarges  of  this 

'-€  and  other  gentlemen.*    *  Well,*  flour  in  hard  money,   and    thus  enable 

!  el  Mr.  Morris, 'they  will  take  vour  yoo   honorably  to  fulfill  your  engage- 

uption  with  my  guarantee.'    I  in-  ment." 

y,  on  these  terms,  secured  the  lead.        So  in  another  letter  of  same  date  to 
lie  entertainment, sent  for  the  proper  Maj.   Gen.  Schuyler,  he  says,  "General 
r?,  and  set  more  than  one  hundred  Washington  is  in  distress  for  want  of  an 
«*  to  work  during  the  night.     Before  immediate  supply  of  flour.  '  I  must  there- 
of a  supply  of  cartridges  was  ready  fore  request  you  will    take  the    most 
-eni  off  to  the  army.    1  could  relate  speedy  and  effectual  measures  to  deliver 
more  such  occurrences."  to  the  order  of  his  Excellency  one  thou- 
'  -.1  might  this  last  remark  be  made  sand  barrels,  and  for  your   reimburse- 
I  'ge  I^eters,  for  the  whole  history  of  ment  you  may  either  take  me  as  a  pub- 
■^.\r   is  one  continued  narrative   of  lie  or  private  man  ;  for  I  pledge  myself  to 
*  of  public  means  to  sustain  it,  and  repay  you  with  hard   money  wholly  if 
t  e  most  indisputable  testimony,  by  required,  or  part  hard,  part  paper,  if  so 
itc  letters  and  public  documents  that  you  transact  the  business.     In   short,  I 
most  every  instance,   before    and  promise  (and  you  may  rely  that  no  con- 
r,e  became  financier,  Mr.  Morris  de-  sideration  whaterer  shall  induce  me  to 
'1  the  whole  of  his  private  fortune,  make  a  promise  that  1  do  not  see  my  ca- 
:  ii  IS  unbounded  credit,  to  the  furnish-  pability  to  perform)  that  I  will  enable 
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you  to  fulfill  your  engagements  for  this  adapted  to  that  command.    **I  fear,**  said 
supply  of  flour."    These  two  parcels  of  Mr.  M.,  «*you  would  sink,  under  the 
flour     came  to  the   timely  relief  of  the  complicated  perplexities  you  would  have 
troops*  aiid  thus  did  this  man  of  wonder-  to  encounter.     I   advise  yon  to  remain 
fui  resources  constantly  raise  supplies  satisfied  with  the  laurels  you  have  earn- 
which  the  government  found  itself  inca-  ed  at  Saratoga.    I  fear  they  may  wither 
pable   of  furnishing.     So  much  for  his  if  you  accept  the  command.**    This  frank 
measures  taken  with  private  individuals,  and  candid  advice  was  disregarded,  the 
But  this  could  not  satisfy  his  great  zeal,  command  was  accepted,  and  the  disas- 
In  1781 »  he  effected  a  contract  with  trous  battle  of  Camden  too  truly  verified 
the    State  of  Pennsylvania  by  which  he  the  foresight  of  Mr.  Morris. 
undertook  to  supply  all  the  requisitions  While  on  the  subject  of  the  Southern 
made  by  Congress  on  that  State  during  Army,  to  the  command  of  which  Gene- 
the  current  year,  on  receiving  as  a  reim-  ral  Greene  had  succeeded,    although   it 
bursement  all  the  taxes  imposed  by  a  law  may  be  somewhat  out  of  chronological 
recently  enacted.    On  the  25th  of  June,  order,  we  may  as  well  here  introduce  an 
the    contract  was  agreed  to,  and  on  the  anecdote,  no  proper  version  of  which 
6th  of  July  following.  Congress  passed  a  has  been  yet  published. 
resolution  approving  of  the  transaction.  After  the  termination  of  his  campai^ 
Not  content  with  this,  his  great  financial  General  Greene  called  at  the  office  of  Fi- 
talents  were  put  in  requisition,  and  he  nance,  on  Mr.  Morris,  and  having  in  the 
lictually  raised  for  a  time  the  paper  cur-  course  of  the  interview   entered  some- 
rency  of  the  State  from  the  low  rate  of  what  at  large  into  the  extreme  difficulties 
six  for  one,  to  that  of  two  for  one.     And  he  bad  had  to  encounter,  he  said,  ^*  I  am 
this  he  accomplished  by  at  first  making  not  superstitious,  Mr.  Morris,  and  yet  I 
all  bis  contracts  pajrable  in  paper  money,  cannot  help  believing  that  on  two  sepa- 
(payable  at  a  future  day,)  and  by  selling  rate  occasions  there  was  a  special  interpo* 
Bills    of  Exchange  to  fulfill  them,  after-  sition  of  Providence  in  my  favor,  and 
wards    receiving  and  paying  the  paper  which  prevented  the  disbaiiding  of  my 
money  at  a  smaller  rate  of  depreciation  army.    I  had,  on  more  than  one  occa- 
than  that  at  which  it  had  been  previous-  sion,  surmounted  difficulties  which  it  at 
]y   received ;  and  at  each  successive  ope-  first  appeared  impossible  to  overcome,  but 
ration  the  rate  was  lowered  by  accenting  at  length  while  seated  in  my  tent  over- 
it  at  the  improved  rate  for  other  Bills  of  whelmed  by  the  gloomy  apprehensions 
Exchan^c^.    Tbe  paper  was  not  used  for  of  a  fate  which  seemed  inevitable,  (  wa* 
imnnediate  supplies,  because  this  would  visited  by  a  gentleman  whom  I  had  oc- 
check  its  progress  towards  par;  for  if  it  casionally  seen  about  the  camp,  but  who 
had  been  paid  out  in  quantities  from  the  had  never  particularly  attracted  my  no- 
treasury  there  would  have  been  a  conse-  tice.    •  You  appear.  General,'  said    the 
quent  depreciation.    On  this  subject  he  visitor,  ««to  be  in  much  distress;  under 
remarked,  *Mhat  in  view  of  those  evils  the  impression  that  it  may  arise  from  a 
which  inevitably  follow  from  the  issuing  want  of  money,  1  have  ventured  to  ap- 
of  paper  money,  and  which  always  have  proach  you,  to  tender  to  you  oflfers  for 
attended  that  measure  in  a  greater  or  less  your  relief.    I  have  now  m  my  posees- 
desree,  it  was  most  advisable  to  purchase  sion  thirty  thousand  pounds,  wnich  is  at 
with    ai^ccie,    and  supply  the   want  of  your  command,  and  for  which  I  will  take 
eash  by  the  sunply  of  credit,  until  suffi-  your  draft  on  the  financier.' " 
oieiit  funds  could  be  raised  for  tbe  public  Half  astonished,  I  accepted  of  his  prof- 
ex  iK<?"cie«  by  taxes — hence  h's  constant  ered  unexpected  relief,  when  he  left  the 
•nd   most  strenuous  exertions  were  used,  camp  and  1  saw  no  more  of  him,  until  a 
to  induce   Congress  to  fund  tbe  public  subsequent  occasion  when  I  was  plaoBd 
d^ht.  in  the  same  painful  dilemma.     He  again 
It  was  near  this  period  that  General  at  this  time  called  upon  me,  furni^ied 
(Sittes,    who  wa^  intimately   known   to  me  with  the  required  funds,  took   my 
Mr.  Morns  called  on  him  to  consuh  with  drafU,   and    I    never  saw   him    again. 
him.   about  accepting  the  command   of  "Why  do  you  smile,  Mr.  Morris  .'^  he 
the  army  in  the  South.    On  this  occasion  added,   as    the    story    was    concluded. 
Mr.  ^\<>"'»    "tated  to  the  General  the  ••  Did  you  never,"  said  Mr.  Morris,  "sua- 
manv  difficulties  and  embarrassmenU  he  pect  who  sent  this  person  to  you  and  tm- 
would   meet  with,  and  frankly  told  him  ployed  him    to  watch  your   motions.'" 
ba  laared  tus  habits  of  business  were  not  '^No  l"  replied  the  General  ••  Did  it  never 
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oecar  to  too  that  be  was  employed  by  the  on«  nor  the  other— tad  til  that  hwi« 

De?"    •*  By  you,  eir,"  eaid  the  General  nets,  or  the  greater  part  of  it,  being  done 

angrily,  seizing  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  by  miliUry  imprestment,  we  are  daily  and 

"anddid  yottdistmstme?"  "Myconfi-  H°H'^^   oppreMiog   the    people,   •ouring 

dance  in  yoo,"  replied  Mr.  Morris,  "was  j!^*"  ^"'Pf";  andaheoaUng  their  affec- 

ri^^;\t;  l"  ^"^^  ss^  '^""^  *"""*•  rpletK^hl^Tw«  Itiy^^cx 

I  knew  that  your  mental  Ttsonn^  were  ,^^,^^        state  of  the  Union  hat  at  this 

each  that  you  could  surmount  difficulties  hour  one  eighth  part  of  itt  quota  in  the 

and  extncate  yourself  from  embarrass-  field,  and  there  it  little  protpect  that  lean 

Meats  under  which  an  v  other  man  would  tee  of  erer  getting  more  than  one  half.   In 

aink-— but  I  knew  at  the  same  time,  that  a  word,  inttead  of  haTing  ererything  in 

if  this  money  were  left  at  your  disposal,  readinett  to  take  the  field,  we  have  no- 

yoa  would  use  it  before  the  time  of  your  thing ;  and  instead  of  having  the  protpact  of 

greatest  and  moat  indispensable  necessi-  •  glorious  offentive  campaign  before  ut»  we 

ty  arriTed— therefore,  being  limited  in  *>»r«  »  bewildered  and  gloomy  protpect  of 

the  sum  of  money  appropriated  to  your  •  defensive  one,  unlest  we  thould  receija 

army,  and  sorely  '^jyselion  ef^  ^^nryf  IfJo^ot 

ha«#,  I  found  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  these  at  present  are  tSo  conUngent  to  build 

proTide  for  ita  being  advanced  to  yon,  upon!" 
onlr  when  it  became  impossible  for  yon 

to  do  without  it.**    After  a  few  moments'  Such  waa  the  state  of  things  when 

reflation,  Greene  said,  •*  You  were  right,  Mr.  Morris  was  called  upon  to  aasame 

air;  I  should,  without  restriction,  have  the  labor  of  bringing  order  out  of  thia 

made  use  of  it  too  early,  and  your  pre-  chaos,  to  provide  means  where  none  ex- 

cautioa  has  been  the  means  of  saving  my  isted,  and  to  give  a  new  tone  and  smrit 

anny."  to   our  languishing    and   fast  iainng 

It  was  of  course  previous  to  this*  that  hopes. 

Mr.  Morris  had  been  appointed  by  Con-  In  this  great  dilemma,  he  did  not  heai- 

greas  to  the  office,  as  it  was  then  called,  of  tate  a  moment,  but  upon  assuming  his 

«* financier,**  eouivalent  to  the  present  Se-  official  station,  immediately    nromulgat- 

cratary  of  the  Tceaanry;  and  we  know  of  ed  his  determination  punctually  to  fulfill 

nothing  in  the  whole  history  of  the  Re-  all  his  engapments— drew  his  resourees 

volution,  filled  as  it  is  with  the  touching  from  his  private  fortune  and  credit,  and 

evidences  of   a    self-sacrificing    spirit,  thus  suddenly  changed  the  scene — the 

showing  a  more  noble  devotion,  than  the  public  deficiencies  disappeared— all  who 

acceptance  by  Mr.  Morris  of  the  Super-  could  supply  the  public  wants  were  ea- 

intendence  of  the  finances  of  the  country  ger  to  furnish  whatever  they  had  to 

at  a  time  when  there  was  not  only  no  sell. 

money  in  the  treasury,  but  when  it  was  Nor  was  this  the  only  instance,  as  we 

BMMTe  than  two  millions  and  a  half  of  have  seen,  in  which  he  lavished  his  am- 

dollars  in  arrears— and  when  General  pie  means,  whenever  he  was  unable  to 

Washington  presented  in  his  Military  purchase  what  was  needed  by  pledges 

Joomal  on  the  first  of  May,  1 781 ,  the  fol-  of  the  public  credit. 

lowing  deplorable  account  of  the  State  of  When  anpointed  to  the  head  of  the 

the  army  and  ita  destitution  of  resources:  Treasury,  he  wrote  in  reply:  "Inao- 

cepting  the  office  bestowed  on  me,  I 

"Instead   of  hsTing   Magazines  filled  wrifice  much  of  my  interest,  my  ease, 

with  proviMons,  we  hate  a  scanty  pitunce  my  domestic    enjoyment   and    internal 

mattered  here  and  there  in  the  several  tranquillity.    If  I  know  tuy  own  heart,  I 

States.    Instead  of  having  onr  arsenal  well  make  these  sacrifices  with  a  disinterest- 

soppUed   with  military  stores,  they  are  ed  view  to  the  service  of  my  country.     I 

poorly  provided    and   the   workmen  ail  am  willing  to  go  still  further,  and  the 

leaving  them.     Instead  of  having  the  vari-  United  States  may  wmmand  everything 

ous  articles  of  field  equipage  ready  to  de-  j  f^^^  excepting  my  inUgnty,  and  thi 

Uver,  the  Quarter. Master- General  is  but  ^^  ^y  ^^  ^[^  effectwdly  disabU  me 

now  applying  to  the  several  States  (as  the  a^.„  v,,^„„  ,l^^  «rL^  h     ' 

demie?*^risoft)  to  provide  these  things  for  frommvtng  them  more' 

their  troops  respectively.    Instead  of  hav-  Th»8  acceptance  of  the  office  of  «  Fi- 

iDg  a  regular  system  of  transportation  es-  nancier."  tendered  to  him  by  the  unam- 

tahlithed  upon  credit,    or   funds  in   the  nio«8  ^oXt  of  Congress,  was  upon  the 

MTtar-master's  hands  to  defray  the  con-  express  condition,  and  the  coinplete  UA- 

tafsnt  expanses  of  it,  we  ha?e  neither  derstanding,  that  the  Public  Debt,  then 


«f  depfedoBUcw  at  mhiA  h  kad  Uoa  iMnag  k 

ci  Ite  the  courtrj  was  ia  a  cociim  lo  faj«  if  it  iIkmU 

|aj  aaJMaij  file  icmert  on  dM  afl»o«M  aaHMnii  aftxed  to 

fWa  dae,  aad  be  oflbei,  if  Coac^re*  aad  advtr,  ior  Ike 

voaUfamUbkia  vitJbtkereavsleaa-  Ike  eacaroBcala  «f  Ike  haak.    Be 


erea« 
AouCy,  tbat  W  woold  caJl  ibnL  ker  fe-    <i  Ikefart  witkaaabMiiptiuarfXIOjOf. 


He  cmcacatcd  tkat  tkis  aea-    aaJwaafeao^edky  riifcuiHatfce 
mid  calatNj 


coaU  calatNidi  coaiacace;  d  £mjim^ 

Aal  it  woaU  eaabie  biai    to   bormr  $S40jM0.  Tke  dbecSoai 

ab(oa4tkefaarfa  tkatweietarftffeaaaUe  to  konoar  bomj  o«  Ike  cntiit  of  tke 

tolkeproaecataoa  of  tke  war;  tkat  Ike  kaak, aad  to gml  aycdal 

fHKtaal  pajMcals  it  woald  lecare  ibr  aa  iaiefcat  «f  mz  p«  eeat    Tke 

tke  aaj^^Iiea  to  tke  arair,  woaU  caabJe  of  tke  miemktn  waa  to  ke 

kin  to  iBtJodace  a  ngid  ipiem  of  ecooo-  tkeir  tooaey  adraacad,  if 

mj  which  woaid  K^^^J  reduce  tke  pak-  ao  caiolaiati  wkakm 

lie  expenditure.    U  ic  well  known  that  mad   £nMi    tke  iaatitatioa. 

CoBfrcM  aerer  compJ'ied  with  tke  pro-  wkile  tkej  ixpiuaui  a  ki^ 

auie  tkef  made.     When  applied  to  io€  iiaoaactioa,  pMpecd    tke   &itk   of  Ike 

fCfionnaace,  tke   repij  waa.  Borrow!  Uailed  States    dfectaaUj  to  niaAaiir 

OMi  a  kna  ta  HoUnid,  and  anotker  in  aad  iadeamify  tke  aaLiouatoia 
^nia.     Ia  vain  waa  it  rejoined  tkat  En-        Thaa.  tkroagb  ikia  patriotic  baad,  aa- 

fopcaaa  woold  not  lend,  having  no  con-  der  tke  inflaeaceof  tke  Matttf  FiaiacitT. 

fidaoer :  ^  When  applied  to  bj  areata  in  wasciected  an  Bwlilali<.«  lor  tke  paipoie 

nj  emploj,"  aoid  Mr.  Morris,  ^  the  an-  of  supplying  aad  tiansportiag   to  tke 

awer  is,  inrariabljr,  *  Yoa  do  not  pay  tke  araqr  tkree  auUioaa  of  ratioiia,  aad  tkree 

iaterest  of  your  praeatdeht,  and  sboald,  bondred  kogshfadw  of  raai;  aad  that  at 

tkereiore,  not  expect  fortber  credit'"  a  tune  when  tke  public  exigeacics  wcia 

Faligacd,  worn  oat  and  disbearteaed  tke  OMst  pceaMng,  aad  tke  pakiic  oadit 

in  kis  repealed  appeals  to  the  justice  and  at  the  kmest  ebb :  aad  ibasafiiTS  tasted 

iategritj  of  Congress,  be  eaosed  fats  re-  ontil  the  ensaing  year,  when  tke  Bank  of 

aignation  to  be  presented ;   wben  that  Nortk  Aserica  was  iaally  rnUhliikid 

kMy  iannedtately  passed,  and   serred  under  a  charter  froai  Coagres. 
■pon  him  an  injunction  of  secrecy,  and        The  great  diflicnhy  to  enable  tkia  eor- 

ke  was  prohibited  from  making  known,  potation  to  eoBBence its operaboaa  waa» 

•▼en  to  General  Washingtoo,  that  his  that  of  procorisg  specie  to  give  cvedit  to 

resignation  had  been  tendered.    A  lecret  its  bills.    To  ensvre  an  adeqnato  eupply 

coBunittee  was  then  appointed  to  wait  of  this  essential  article,  whi^  was  loand 

upon  Mr.  Morri*.  with  inj unctions  to  in-  to  be  Tery  difficult,  Mr.  Morris  proposfd 

flist  upon  his  withdrawing  his  resigna-  to  the  Govcraor-General  of  Havana,  w ilk 

tion ;   and   to  represent  the  disastrous  whom  he  bad  prerioasly  had  a  personal 

conseanences  that  would  ensue  from  it  acqoaintanoe,  to  supfdy  Haraaa,  for  a 

Mr.  Morris  a^n  insisted,  as  a  eondition  specified  tena  of  years,  with  iknir  at  ra> 

to  kis  remaining  in  office,  that  Congress  duced  prices.    The  aatovnt  of  specie  m- 

should  immediately  fund  the   existing  quired  was  specified  at  three  hundred 

dabt;  and  that  an  act  of  Congress  should  thousand  dolkrs;  and  to  ensaia  coafi- 

be  passed  for  his  recall  to  office.    The  dence  in  the  perlorsnnca  of  his  part  of 

commitleepromised  to  use  their  strongest  the  contract,  Mr.  Morris  indaoed  the 

influence  and  best  exertions  to  accom]Mish  French  Minister  to  gaaranty,  on  the  part 

the  former,  but  it  was  never  done.    The  of  bis  |:ovcmment,  the  faithful  perfons- 

Act  of  Congress  was,  however,  passed,  ance  ofit     Such  was  the  confidence  ei»- 

and  he  resumed  his  official  duties.  tertained  by  the  Finander  in  the  success 

Among  the  well-known  expedients  re-  of  this  application,  that  be  sent  out  the 

sorted  to  by  Mr.  Morris,  to  resuscitate  frigate  Tmmbul  to  bring  home  the  specie, 

public  credit,  was  the  establishment  of  In  the  mean  time  the  preliminary  men- 

the  Bank  of  North  America,  at  Philadel-  sures  necessary  to  the  bank's  going  into 

phia.   His  partner,  Mr.  Thomas  Willing,  operation  were  taken ;  the  PrMidaat  had 

was  appointed   President,   and    Tench  been  appointed,  the  new  bills  priatod,Ac« 

Francis,  Cashier.    The  pkn  was  digas^  &c,  wbea,  to  the  utter  disappoiattoaat  of 

•d  nod  airanged  by  Mr.  Morris,  who,  to  all  eonearoed,  the  firigala  rataned  witk- 
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rdlectioB,   Um  Gemtnl  tud*— '  Ob  tkk  be  kaev  the  tkraaiCBed  dufrer  of  ili 

aflioraacc  of  joorf,  Mr.  MorTM,  such  M  £ulaie,  froa  the  rcfaiAl  cm  hii  ptft  to  ai- 

mj  coafideocc  in  year  abibty  to  perfonn  Tmoce  tbe  bomt.     He  wu;,  knrerer, 

*°^  n'^[??!I°*'**  ^''^JS  '^Vl?*  *°  "'*^'  •«*«  the  aecesttty  of  to  lioiiic.  itaiiiif 


IwiU,daptyoar«i»crtioii.'"  that  be    had   baidy  oa    haatT  mmt 
We  are  aware  that  Judge  PetefB  statea ,  eaoiigh  to  paj  the  Freacb  troofia.    ft 
io  hit  letter  toGen*  Harnaoo,  that  be  was  was  trae,  be  iaid«  that  be  had  beea  ad- 
preteot  at  bead-qaarters  when  tbe  aog-  Tised  of  two  frigatea  baTiag  niled  froai 
ge«tion  waa  made  hj  Gen.  Wasbiagtom,  Franoe  with  epecie  for  him,  Irat  they  were 
of  osarcbing  to  Yorfctown*  bat  tbe  nar-  rery  much  oat  of  tine,  and  he  waa  fear- 
rative  we  bare  giTen  waa  made  by  Mr.  fal  tbe^  bad    been  captarcd — that  had 
Morria  biouelf  to  hia  £uniJy— and,  as  tbcae  frigates  arriTed,  uie  amoont  asked 
Jadge  Peters  was  incapable  of  making  a  for  wooM  be  cbeerfoU^  granted — bat  that 
false  statement,  it  is  most  probable  maU  drcomstanced  as  he  was,  no  eoastdetm- 
after  tbe  conversation,  as  narrated  by  Mr.  tion  coald  indaee  him  to  divert  the  funda 
Morris,  in  which  he  made  no  mention  of  pat  into  his  bands  for  the  payment  of  tbe 
Jadge  Peters  or  any  other  person  being  troops  of  his  sovereign  toanv  other  por- 
present,  a  snbsequent  discassion  of  this  poie,  witboat  tbe  certainty  that  it  cooki 
sabject  was  bad,  in  which  both  Jadge  be  replaced  in  time  to  meet  the  reqoira- 
Peters  and  Mr.  Morris  trere  present ;  and  ments  of  tbe  French  vmy.    Mr.  Mocria, 
aa  it  woald  be  more  respectfai  to  tbe  anxious  to  increase  the  Chevaiier's  inCer- 
Jadge,  then  at  tbe  bead  of  tbe  war  de-  est  in  tbe  afiair,  then  proposed  that  he 
panment,  and  more  so  to  the  commander-  sboald  take  a  seat  in  bis,  Mr.  Morria* 
in-chief,  the  first  ntention  of  the  matter  in  carriage,  on  tbe  following  day,  and  co 
council  was  made  by  himself.    Be  this  with  him  to  tbe  head  of  Elk,  where  & 
as  it  may,  the  very  circomstantial  ac-  army  was    to  embark   for  Yorklowa. 
count  given  of  this  afl&ir  by  Mr.  Morris,  To  this  proposal  the  Chevalier  readily 
can  leave  no  doubt  of  its  trtttb,  when  assented,  and  tbey  set  oat  together  earty 
tbe  great  rbare  he  took  in  everything  next  morning.  They  had  not  ridden  OMiiy 
that  was  done,  and  bis  constant  comma-  miles  before  an  express  rider  was  per- 
nications  with  Gen.  Washington  of  tbe  ceived,  pressing  on,  in  headlong  haste,  to 
■KMit    confidential    nature,   are    recol-  Philadelphia.    Mr.  Morris  calfed  o«t  to 
lected.  the  messenger  and  inqaired  for  wboB  be 
^  When  the  army  bad  reached  Philadel-  waa  bearing  diapalcbes.    They  were  for 
pLia,  Mr.  Morris'  public  resources,  and  himself.     Instantly  opening  them,  he 
those  borrowed  on  his  private  account,  found  tbey  contained  advices  of  the  ani- 
were  exhausted,     fn  this  situation  he  val  in  tbe  Delaware  of  the  two  frigates  ex- 
was  informed  that  tbe  army  having  been  pected  by  tbe  Chevalier.     AsMired  of 
for  a  lonfi;  time  unpaid,  great  discontent  their  safety,  the  Chevalier  readily  con- 
had  manifested  itself,  and  that,  without  seoted  to  furnish  the  money--and  not 
some  money  being  paid  to  tbe  troops,  it  long  aft^r  their  arrival  at  the  head  of 
was  apprehended  they  might  prove  re-  £lk,  the  dissatisfied  troops  were  paraded, 
fhictory  and  refuse  to  embark  from  the  But  soon  another  ieeling  was  prodaced, 
bead  of  Elk  to  the  place  of  their  desti-  for  drays  were  driven  More  them,  con- 
■ation.  taining  kep  of  half  crowns — tbe  beada  of 
fn  this  new  dilemma,  the  supplies  bav-  some  of  tnem  were  knocked  oat  for  ef- 
ing  all  been  provided,  Mr.  Morns  applied  feet,  and  tbe  specie  rolled  out  of  them  to 
to  tbe  French  Minister,  the  Chevalier  de  the  ^reat  joy  and  astonisbment  of   tiM 
Luzerne,  and  solicited  a  loan  of  twenty  soldiere.      They   were  then   paid  and 
thousand  crowns,  representing  to  him  cheerfoUy  embarked  for  Yorktown. 
the  immense  advantages  that  would  en-        The  astonisbment  and  delight  of  tbe 
sue  from  tbe  capture  of  Cornwall  is*  ar-  army  at  this  display  of  specie  waa  of  the 
my,  and  the  almost  certainty  with  which  most  lively  kind.    One  of  the  soldiera 
such  a  result  might  be  promised,  if  a  pay-  vociferated  at   tbe  top   of  hia   Toiee, 
ment  could  be  made  to  the  troops,  so  as  '*  Look  i  look,  Jonathan !  by  jingo  1  it  aa 
to  enable  Washington  to  lead  them  on  to  bard  money  r 

Yorktown.     He  also  painted  in  strong        We  shafl  not  dwell  apoa  the  glonova 

colore  the  danger  of  the  failure  of  tbe  result  of  tbe  attack   mpon   Yoikkiw#, 

whole  proi^t  should  tbe  money  be  re-  which  pro^od  the  crowning  militery  act 

fused.     Toe  chevalier  was  a  man  of  of  the  Revolution,  and  was  the  baibai- 

sound  sense,  and  was  very  anxious  for  f^  of  peace.    Oar  artids  is  axteMtias 

the  saceess  of    the  expedition,  while  itself  to  a  length  beyond  oar  limits,  and 
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we  mu8t  therefore  look  towards  its  con-  under  the  circtunitancet,  waa  ibeolntely 

closioD.     We  cannot  forhear,  however,  necessary.    I  dare  say,  yoor  disposition  of 

to  give  some  farther  detached  evidences  ^he  several  armed  vessels,  after  you  are 

of  the  invaluable  services  of  Mr.  Mor-  fully  convinced  of  the  removal  of  the  ships 

ris.  which   we  have  reason  to  believe  ^'«>?  y^"'  ^apcs,  will  fully  meet  the  ap- 

have  never  been  published.  probaUon  of  Congress.    Without  the  least 

The  reader  must  long  since  have  dis-  !PS!'^^?/L^5^.!!7l:L!*°  ^^^^^^^^ 

^_     _j  r                       *•      .L  *  4U  your  whole  conduct,  since  our  flieht,  is 

covered  from  our  narrauve  that  here  was  ^^^^   approved,  and  I  am  happy  that  you 

one  trait  m  Mr.  Morns'  character  which  remained.    Many  agreeable  consequences 

crowned  all  others,  aod  largely  contribu-  have  resulted  from  it,  and  your  continued 

•   ted  to  give  him  the    immense  financial  exertions  will  be  productive  of  great  good, 

power  which  he  so  ably  wielded.    This  I  must  therefore  beg  you  will  continue  as 

was   his  unbounded^  unstperving^  never-  long  as  you  can,  though  I  sincerely  wish 

ending  confidence,  in  the  ultimate  success  yow  a  happy  sight  of  good  Mrs.  Morris ; 

of  the  struggle— and  this,  perhaps,  is  no-  hut  I  fear  your  departure  from  Philadelphia 

where  more  conspicuously  shown  than  in  might  occasion  a  relaxation  that  might  bo 

the  following  bold  measure.     Towards  PWJ«dicial.     I  knovr,  however,  you  w,u 

the  close  of'^the  war  the  Chevalier  de  ^'Jl^^f^ ^^'Zl^L^^^^^^^ 

I^enie  had  agreed  to  advance  a  large  thwks  for  youVunremUting  Ubor.    Thi 

•mount,  the  exact  extent  of  which  is  not  p^^^iic  are  much  indebted  to  you,  and  I 

remembered.    But  when  called  upon  by  i,ope  to  see  the  day  when  thotejmblic  ae- 

Mr.  Moms  to  fulfill  his  engagement,  the  knowledgmente  shall  he  made  you. 

binding  force  of  which  he  lully  admitted,  •*  I  hope  we  shall  be  able  to  return,  or 

he  stated  that  the  pecuniary  wants  of  his  fix  upon  some  other  place  of  residence, 

own  sovereign  precluded  the  possibility  As  things  have  turned  out,  I  am  very  sorry 

of  that  engagement  being  complied  with.  ^«  removed  at  all;  indeed  I  think  we 

In  vain  did  the  financier  urge  upon  the  were  full  hasty  enough :  but  your  continu- 

Chevalier  the  fatal  effeclaof  his  non-com-  »".^,^^«~»  and  conducting  busing  there, 

pliance-lhe  ruin  it  would  entail  upon  will  give  a  spring,  and,  joined  to  the  influ- 

w  mu^^     ».%>  tuiu  t»  .^^»>«^  »iii«i  u|»vii  ^       ^|.  ^^^  successes,  will  make  up  for  the 

the  cause-he  inflexiblv  persevered  in  flight  of  Congress."                      * 
his  refusal — when  Mr.  Moms  informed 

him  the  exigencies  were  so  great,  that  Extract  qf  a  letter  from  Gen,  Charle$ 

he  (Mr.  M.)  would  take  the  responsibili-  Lee  to  Mr.  Morris, 

ty  and  draw  on  the  French  treasury  for  „ .,            r  u  j     i      j    *  .t    u    j    r 

''':'fm^'  '""'T't^.t  th:fi^n?nc":^\ri^a?^o^'cenh^ 

answer  to  which  he  was  informed  by  the  ^-^^         j     ^f .  ^^^  j^^or  is  more  than 

Chevalier,  that  he  would  write  and  ad-  Herculean  •  the  fiUh  of  that  Augean  stable 

vise  the  protesting  of  the  bills.     But  the  jg,  jn  my  opinion,  too  great  to  be  cleared 

confidence    with    which    Mr.     Morris  away,  even  by  your  skill  and  industry ; 

was  inspired,  in  the  ultimate  result,  and  but  however  you  succeed  in  this,  I  do  as- 

tbat  the  contest  must  ere  long  end  favor-  sure  you  that  you  are  almost  the  only  man 

ably  to  the  United  States,  nerved  him ;  on  the  whole  continent  in  whose  hands 

and  he  drew  the  bills,  accompanied  with  ^be  management  of  my  personal  finances  I 

a  letter  to  the  Count  de  Vergenes,  then  »*»o«l^  wish  should  be  deposited." 
Prime  Minister  of  France,  giving  faithbil 

details  of  the  whole  transaction,  which  Extract  of  a  letter  from  Oen,  Horatio 

resulted  in  the  payment  of  the  money,  Oates, 

although  the  Chevalier  also  wrote,  ad-  .,  j^y  conclusion  from  all  this  is,  that  if 

vising  the  protest  of  the  bills.  you  can  place  public  credit  upon  a  solid 

The  following  letters  will  show  more  foundation,  let  the  operation  be  ever  so 

folly  than  anything  we  can  say,  the  feel-  slow,  so  that  it  be  but  sure,  your  fame  will 

ings  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  be  immortal.    Your  taking  up  the  buti- 

men  of  the  Revolution,  on  the  subject  of  ness  at  this  important  crisis,  is  not  only 

the  appointment  of  Mr.  Morris  as  public  the  more  honorable  to  you,  but  will,  I  am 

tnuiatr,  satisfied,  from  the  circumstances  attending 

it,  infinitely  promote  your  success. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  John  Hancock^  •*  When  men  see  you  promise  only  what 

President  rf  Congress^  to  Robert  Mor^  you  intend  to  perform,  and  that  you  build 

H#.  upon  a  solid  basis,  they  will  give  you  their 

"I  exceediDsly  approve  your  conduct  utmost  confidence;   ttiat  obtained,  your 

with  regard  to  Uie  ships  in  your  river,  and  success  will  be  apparent    Your  head  I 

think  your  officers  discovered  the  spirit  of  know  to  be  e(^ual  to  everything  official ; 

■Mil ;  at  the  same  time,  your  interference,  your  heart  I  will  not  say  anything  aboutt 
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lest  yoti  think  me  i  flitterer,  and  that  is  i  of  reason,  weigh  so  moch  as  a  single  one 

trade  I  am  too  old  to  learn  or  to  practise.*'  which  I  can  urge  for  your  accepting  it — 

UiUr  from  Dr.  Franklin.  *  **>«  «^  ^^  ^^'  «*"»^'7.* " 

<*Paiset,  July  26, 1781. 

"Dear  Sift— I  have  just  received  your  Letter  from  Peter  White$idet,  E»q. 

very  friendly  letter  of  the  0th  of  June  past,  „  «        ..                       ...             . 

announcing  your  appointment  to  the  super-  ^  .  T7*^"®  1^  ^"^  "P**"     "^f 

intendence  of  oul-  finances.    ThU  gWes  ^^^  *°.*^«  ^P*^""*"^  *1  Finance     A 

me  great  pleasure,  as  from  your  inteUi-  ^•'y^^nous  object     The  finances  of  the 

gence,  integrity  and  abilities,  there  is  every  «*""i'y  a  oerfect  cbaoi^-if  a  chaos  can  b* 

Reason  to  Lji  every  advantage  that  the  ^"«^  P«rfect-the  prejudices  of  the  pec 

public  can  p^ibly  receive  frSm  such  an  P*«?  »*>"»«  «» /*^°r  ?^  P»P«J  n^wy-soine 

office.      You  are  wise  in  estimating,  be.  "«V"'V  **  '  ^^*  T^^'i-''  ?^  ^^t^^^fu* 

forehand,  as  the  principal  advantage  you  f^^  »  ""^  ^^^  '""^  ^"^'"^  *°  -^^       r*  "^'^^ ' 

•re  to  expect,  the  conK:rousness  ofhaving  J.n<^l«»»^«  of  an  immense  sacrifice  of  private 

done  service  to  your  country.     For  the  ^°'*""«  "  rl^^J^'^r'^.ut  ^'^"^'^1 

business  you  have  undertaken  Is  of  so  com.  """^rous   list  of  ills  that  will   pr«ient 

plex  a  nature,  and  must  engross  so  much  ^^^n^l^^;     which     may   be     guarded 

of  your  time  and  attention,  as  neces«irUy  •«*'~»»   ^^   "Z"^'  nevertheless,  aU   be 

to  hurt  your  private  interests;  and  thi  «P«f««J>ced,    Your  situation  "  wnspicu. 

public  often  niggardly  even  of  its  thanks,  ous.  and  your  talenU  have  so  often  been 

while  you  are  sure  of  being  censured  by  ''"P^^,*^'  ^^^  ^^''i'^*";  ""^  "^^  S?T*'*"' 

malevolent  critics,  who   will  abuse  yoi  \  "^[^  *>°  5    ^'jd   I  foresee    that  your 

while  you  are  serving  them,  and   woind  r^^^^  ^'°'*^^  attention  will  be  taken  up 

your  character    in    nameless    pamphlets,  m  one  department  or  the  other, 

thereby   resembling    those   Uttle,    dirty,  "  The  people  will  expect  your  accept- 

sUnking  insecto  that  attack  only  in  the  ^ce  of  this  office,  and  lo^  up,  as  to  a  new 

dark,  disturb  our  repose,  molesting  and  f"^'  ^'^^  ^^^J^'f  "^^  P^^'^'^t*"*:? "**  *" 


long  as  it  continues,  may  enable  me  to  5«"~  y^"  '?  everything  as  the  only  per^m 

afford  you,  shall  certainly  be  given.    For,  ">' VJ*  employ. 

besides  my  affection  for  the  glorious  cause  ^^  K*^\«»«  "^.'•"^i!"T*°*"!!i  "'H" 

we  are  both  engaged  in,  I  value  myself  up.  f°"  "^^^^  ^^»  '°^^  {^f  Assembly.    It 

on  your  friendShTp,  and  shaU  be  happy  if  J*?  ^^«  «"'°°f  ««f5^  '°  ^^»«  l«»t  instance; 

mine  can  be  any  lise  to  you.     With  great  ^"*  y?"  "^7^  y'***^  j    ^«  we  not  made  for 

and  sincere  esteem,  1  am  ever,  dear  sir.  ourselves  alone,  and  you  are  the  least  so  of 

'*  It  has  frequently  been  in  the  power  of 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  W.  A.  IMng-  ^/^  »  few  men  to  »ve  the  country.     A 

$ton.  Governor  of  J^etD  Jersey.  ^^^'"^  ""^u^J^  the  truth  of  this  asMr- 

..  TV        o        .1.    -^1              .  1  *  tion  was  exhibited  in  the  year  1716,  when 

Di: Aft  Sift-I  heartily  congratulate  you  q^„^^  ^^^^  ^„  ^^  Trenton. 

on  your  appointment  to  the  important  office  ..  j  ^„  ^^itn  left  alone  with  you  in  Phi- 

of  financier,  and  I  hope  no  consideration  j^elphia,  and  1  am  sure,  that  no  more  than 

will  prevail  on  you  to  decline  it.  I  have  long  j^^  ^^^  can  claim  the  merit  of  giving  that 

wished  to  seethatdepartment  in  the  handi  .udden  and  agreeable  turn  to  our  loSt  af- 

of  one.  and  I  am  proud  to  find  that  my  f,^    ^r  the  most  sanguine  then  deemed 

opinion  respiting  that  one  has  now  re.  them  losU    Yours  truly, 

ceived  ^e  wnction  of  Congress.     I  am  ..  p^,'^  WnnxaiDEsr 
convinced,  sir,  that  no    resolution   ever 

passed  by  that  august  assembly,  will  meet  ....                         ,      «      j-    , 

with  more  general  approbation.  HariDg  thus  given  a  sketch  of  the 

«<  The  connexions  vou  have  abroad,  sir,  public  services,  as  we  must  think,  of  ont 

MM  well  as  the  estimation  in  which  you  are  of  the  most  extraordinary  men  of  the 

held  at  home,  will  greatly  redound  to  the  Revolution,  of  the  Atlas   upon   who6« 

benefit  of  the  public,  in  your  exercise  of  broad  shoulders  rested  a  portion  of  the 

the  office  in  question.    In  the  name  of  western  world,  then  hot  thinly  peopled, 

liberty  and  of  our  independence,  let  us  be  oonvuUed  with  the  throes  of  revolution, 

indebted  to  your  talents  for  being  mcued  ^n^gpd  in  a  mercilew  oonlert  with  a 

from  the  brink  of  destruction !    And  yours  «^Ji  ^^,^a  #<,»  t«Ati«  ;»  tw«»M  ..mI  ** 

be  the  glory  of  retrieving  the  state  of  our  n»««on  second  to  none  "*  .P^^^  »«f  «; 

funds  .1  this  melaachofy  crisis  of  general  "^"f^**'  wenow  claim  ^pnji1e«  of 

despair.     lam  confident  that  no  twenty  Mding  a  few  private  anecdotes,  wIucH 

arffuments  which  even  your  ingenuity  is  ^"«  not  be  foond  to  possess  leas  ratereet, 

able  to  suggest  for  your  declining  the  ap-  though  of  a  difftrent  natnre. 

potntmentf  can,  in  the  cool  impartial  scale  The  eelebrated  naval  hero»  Ftttl  JoiMt» 
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consiituted  Kobert  Morris  his  executor, 
ani  by  will  bequeathed  to  him  ns  a  token 
of  high  regard,  the  splendill  sword  which 
ha  1  been  presented  to  that  chivalric  naval 
ciScer  by  the  Kin^  ot  France. 

Ti)e  modesty  oif  Mr.  Morris,  for  which 
lie  was  80  remarkable,  would  not  permit 
mm  to  retain  this  tribute  to  valor.  He 
rnnceired,  therefore,  the  idea  tliat  it  was 


of  his  life,  looked  on  and  saw  him  sink 
into  the  depths  of  ruin,  without  affording 
the  slightest  aid.  Alas  !  he  who,  **  with 
an  eye  that  never  winked  and  a  winpf 
that  never  tired,'*  had  soared  to  the 
heights  of  patriotic  devotion,  and  been  the 
companion  of  the  loftiest,  the  noblest,  and 
the  best,  during  the  long  struggle  in 
which  a  nation  won  the  right  to  exist — 
liue  alike  to  the  donor,  and  to  the  naval  perhaps  through  that  same  energetic 
service  of  the  United  States,  that  itshould  nature  which  perilled  a  princely  fortune 
ht  in  the  possession  of  the  oldest  com-  for  the  general  weal — yielded  to  the 
manierof  the  American  Navy.  Accord-  mania  for  speculation  in  landed  estate, 
Nzly,  he  presented  it  to  the  late  brave  which  followed  upon  the  close  of  the 
a:i-l  distinguished  Commodore  Barry,  Revolution,  and  which  overwhelmed 
'viih  an  understanding  that  it  should  be  some  of  the  largest  capitahsts  of  the 
hv  him  transmitted  by  will  to  the  senior  country.  The  want  of  money  to  com- 
niB-er  of  the  Navy,  who  should  succeed  ply  with  his  immense  contracts  for  the 
ium.  millions  of  acres  of  back  lands  which  he 

Accordingly  Commodore  Barry  devised  purchased,  plunged  him  in  deeper  and 
it  !o  his  successor,  the  valiant  Commo-  deeper,  till  some  merciless  creditors 
dire  Dale.  Since  the  death  of  the  latter  threw  him  into  prison.  This  even  could 
icer,  this  sword  has  been  in  the  pos-  not  subdue  his  great  spirit.  The  con- 
^e<«ion  Qf  his  son.  Whether  given  by  eciousnessof  unsullied  honor  and  honest 
>^ill,  or  retained  as  heir-at-law,  is  not  motives,  was  a  support  that  never  failed 
Uown.  It  is  nevertheless  fresh  in  the  him — the  vigor  ot  his  mind  was  never 
rernllection  of  a  member  of  Mr.  Morris'  subdued,  and  while  he  saw  around  him 
'nniiy  now  living,  that  when  he  was  the  wreck  of  his  hopes  and  expecta- 
t'lonilo  present  the  sword  to  Commodore  tions,  he  submitted  to  his  fate  with  dig- 
Birry,  a  wish  was  expressed  by  Mrs.  nified  resignation.  While  confined  ia 
Morris  that  it  should  descend  as  an  heir-  prison  the  mechanics  of  Philadelphia 
>^om  in  their  own  family;  to  which  her  repeatedly  made  him  offers  of  pecuniary 
L'isband  replied,  that  being  himself  relief,  assigning  as  a  reason,  that  since 
r  ither  a  military  nor  a  naval  man,  he  in  his  days  of  prosperity  he  had  always 
'nought  it  more  appropriate  that  it  should  aided  to  advance  their  interests,  and 
now  be  given  to  the  senior  oflScer  of  the  showed  himself  their  friend,  it  was  right 
navy,  and  from  him  should  descend  to  that  in  the  hour  of  his  adversity  thejr 
uie  senior  officer  for  the  time  being,  not  should  do  whatever  they  could  to  allevi- 
wiiy  as  a  memento  of  royal  favor  to  a  ate  his  misfortunes.  Deeply  touched  as 
nval  hero,  but  as  indicative  of  the  he  was  by  this  generous  sympathy,  he 
-'lendly  feeling  of  the  French  king  to  the  gracefully  declined  the  proffered  aid,  pre- 
''M<ie  and  the  service  of  the  United  ferring  to  bear  his  own  burthens  rather 
Hues.  than  diminish  the  small  means  of  these 

'^ncb  a  trophy  in  the  hands  of  the  who  had  earned  them  by  incessant  toil. 
ffficerof  highest  rank  in  our  naval  ser-  In  connection  with  his  mitrforiunes,  a 
Vice,  would  undoubtedly  be  most  appro-  story  has  obtained  currency  which  has 
j'^ate,  and  it  is  therefore  to  be  regretted  no  foundation  in  truth,  and  which  we 
''at  the  intentions  of  the  liberal  donor  are  authorized  to  contradict. 
^no  placed  it  in  the  possession  of  the  first  An  annuiiy  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars 
^'enior  officer  of  the  American  Navy,  was  paid  to  Mrs.  Robert  Morris  during 
under  the  circumstances  named,  have  not  her  life,  by  Governeur  Morns,  Etq.,  of 
ten  carried  out.  this  State,  and   it  has  been  incorrectly 

It  is  well  known  that  the  latter  part  of  believed  to  be  a  donation  from  that  gen- 
Mr.  Morris*  life  was  embittered  by  the  tlenian,  when  it  was  a  sum  of  money 
total  loss  of  his  large  fortune.  There  is  converted  into  this  annuity  granted  to 
!^nthing  more  sorrowful  than  the  thought  Mrs.  Morris  for  the  relinquii?hment  of 
'  f  so  sad  a  finish  to  the  career  of  such  a  her  dower  on  four  millions  of  acres  of 
•I  an.  Yet  so  it  was  to  be,  and  the  State  land  sold  by  her  husband  to  the  Holland 
of  Pennsylvania,  for  which  at  several  Land  Company,  Mr.  Governeur  Morris 
^:mes  he  had  advanced  hundreds  of  being  the  agent  through  which  the  pay- 
ihoQsands  of  dollars,  and  to  whose  ser-  men!  was  annually  made, 
vices  be  bnd  devoted  much  of  the  prime       This  small  pittance  teas  left  I  and  was 
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all  that  was  left !  of  that  sptendid  for-  of  teeing  Mr.  White   (since  his  return 

tunc  which  we  haTC  seen  to  have  been  from  FredericlO,  that  you  were  at  Win- 

laviBbed  in  loans  for  the  poblicnerrice,  cheater. 

when  iU  return  was  roost  doubtful.  ^ "  ^«  ^^  »*  "  unneceewy  to  repeat  in 

Private  or  public  liberality  was  nerer  *^"  place,  how  happy  we  should  be  to  tee 

extended  either  to  Mr.  or  mL  Morris,  or  JZ^^.TJiZnhJfV^l^eiV^^ 

-.,    -    .           .     .          •    wi        t  'oDg  a  stay  as  you  snail  nncl  conveoient* 

to  any  of  their  descendants ;  and  although  ^^^^  you  return  to  Philadelphia ;  for  be 

in  the  days  of  his  prosperity  some  empty  assured,  we  ever  have,  and  still  do  retain 

acknowledgments  may  have  been  made  the  most  affectionate  regard  for  yon,  Mr. 

to  the  man  on  whom  John  Hancock  has  Morris,  and  the  family, 

left  the  record,  that  all  depended  when  all  "  With  the  highest  esteem  and  regard, 

was  in  imminent  danger,  yet  was  that  and  best  wishes  for  the  health  and  happi- 

man  suffered  to  languish  in  sorrow  and  ***•■  of  the  family  you  are  in,  we  are,  dear 

distrcs?,  when  all  wa$  accomplished  !  and  madam.       Your  mo^  obedient  and 

finally  abandoned,  to  go  down  to  the  „  J*IJ  **""*»*•  servants, 

grave  deprived  of  every  oower  to  provide  ..  Mj^u^T^^I^^n. 

even  for  the  support  of  a  family  which  «  y^  j|^,.  Morru,  in  Wtnehnter.^ 
had  been  reared  in  affluence. 

We  feel  that  we  are  treading  upon  Having  introduced  the  name  of  Mis. 

sacred  ground  in  touching  this  delicate  j^orris,  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  re- 

subject— risking     the      possibility     of  mind  the  reader  that  she  was  the  honored 

wounding  that  native  modesty  and  hon-  gj^ter  of   the  late  Right  Rev.  William 

orabic  pride  in   his  descendants  which  while,  the  pious  and  highly  esteemed 

has    hitherto  preferred  "  to  suffer  the  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania, 

slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune''  Here,  then,  we  close  this  somewhat 

in  silence,  rather  than  ask  from  mag-  desultory  and  imperfect  memoir;  refer- 

nanimity  what  should  long  since  have  ^ing  our  readers  to  Marshall's  Life  of 

been  awarded  to  justice  !    Yet  thus  much  Washington,  the  writings  of  Mr.  Sparks, 

we  have  felt  it  was  but  right  to  say,  and  the  Lives  of  the  Signers  of  the  De- 

(without  their  authority,)  not  envy ing  the  claration  of  Independence,  for  full  details, 

sensations  of  those,  be  they  whom  they  from  which  it  will  be  made  manifest  that 

may.  that    can    read   even   this  slight  Mr.  Morris  was  relied  upon   on  all  oc 

sketch  of  oar  revolutionary  history  with-  casions.    Was  a  measure  to  be  proposed 

out  feeling  that  of  all  the  instances  of  j^  Congress,  his  counsel  was  sought  for 

public  ingratitude  of  which  we  have  any  and  obtained !     Was  a  claim  to  be  ad- 

record,  the  fate  of  the  financier  of  the  justed,  it  must  have  his   supervision. 

Revoliition  and  his  family  furnishes  the  vVas  an  oflice  of  importance  to  be  filled, 

most  flagrant  and  unaccountable  example,  he  must  help  to  decide  upon  the  fitness  of 

From  a  portfolio  of  private  compli-  the  candidate !    Was  a  movement  to  be 

mentary  letters  from  Wasbinffton,  Frank-  made  with  the  armies,  its  appropriate- 

lin.  Madison.  Hamilton,  Lafayette.  Kos-  ^ess  must  have  his  sanction.     Was  a 

cmsko,  Louis  Phillipe,  Talleyrand,  Ncc-  command  offered  to  a  general  officer,  be 

kar.  Gates  and  others,  heroes  of  the  Re-  gought  out  Mr.  Morris,  and  took  his  ad- 

volution,  which  we  have  been  kindly  vice  on  the  acceptance  of  it    And  as  to 

permitted  to  examine,  we  have  selected  furnishing  means  and  supplies,  it  would 

onefromthcfaiherof  his  country,  which  really  appear  as  thoogh  it  was  never 

has  never  before  been  published.     It  is  doubled,  he  would  prove  with  respect  to 

addressed   to  Mrs.  Morris,  and  shows  Uiem.  like  the  rock  of  Moses  in  the  wiU 

that  Washington,  up  to  the  latest  period  derness.  which  needed  only  to  be  smote 

of  his  life,  felt  the  most  lively  interest  in  to  send  forth  its  streams  to  supply  the 

his  compatriot,    Mr.   Morris,  and    the  perishing  Israelites, 

whole  family.    The  letter  is  the  more  We  have  no  words  to  express  the  in- 

valuable,  bearing  the  signature  both  of  tense  interest  with  which  even  this  short 

him  and  of  Mrs.  Washington.    It   was  eketch  has  been  prepared ;    nor  to  set 

written  in  September  of  the  year  in  which  forth  the  ardent  desire  we  feel  to  stir  up 

Washington  died.  and  keep  alive  a  remembrance  of  the  iU 

lustrious  dead.    They  have  passed  away 

**  Mount  VcRifoir ,  7  without  a  knowledge  of  the  streams  of 

Sept  21tt,  1799.      )  human  happiness  and  prosperitv  which 

*'  Oua  Dear  Madam— We  never  learnt  have  flowed  from  their  labors.   Yet  sure- 

with  certainty,  until  we  htd  the  pleisure  Jy  to  the  millions  who  are  now  the  iia. 
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roediatA  recipients  of  these   blessings,  upon    the  names   of  Washington  and 

eTerything  which  relates  to  the  sacrifices  Morris.    For  with  that  great  man,  who 

hy  which  they  were  purchased,  mast  always  rises  before  us  in  the  annals  of 

serre  to  confirm  their  inestimable  value,  the  Revolution,  calm,  inflexible,  saga- 

To  some  of  our  readers  much  of  what  cious,  undismayed — the  immediate  dele- 
is  herein  related  may  have  been  previous-  gate  of  Providence — we  feel  that  the 
ly  known ;  but  the  actions  of  such  men  subject  of  this  imperfect  sketch  was 
as  must  occupy  the  foreground  of  a  pie-  scarcely  Ies9  a  presiding  genius  over  the 
ture  of  any  scene  of  our  revolution  can-  long  and  arduous  struggle, 
not  too  often  be  presented  for  cantempla-  Their  memories  must  go  down  to 
tion.  All  ages,  all  nations,  have  boast-  posterity  inseparably  connected  :  for  the 
ed  of  their  heroes,  their  illustrious  men ;  foundation  oi  this  vast  empire— cover- 
but  the  brightest  pages  of  history  may  ing  now  the  breadth  of  a  continent — 
be  challenged  for  the  superiors  of  those  never  had  been  laid  by  the  matchless 
who  first  established  upon  a  firm  basis  generalship  and  valor  of  the  one,  with- 
the  freedom  of  the  western  world !  out  the    untiring    energy,  and  incom- 

Among  these  the  thoughtful  mind  of  parable  munificence  of  the  other, 
the  student  of  history  will  most  often  rest 
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"  NoTHiKG,**   says  Humboldt,    '*  but  We  admit  the  impossibility  of  reducing 

serious  occupation  with  chemical,  me-  all  that  is  excellent  or  desirable  to  the 

chanical,  and  natural  studies, will  defend  rule  of  utility;  but  utility  itself  is  subor- 

any  state  from  evils  assailing  it  on  the  dinate  to  consolation,  and  of  all  consola- 

side  of  ignorance,  poverty,  vice  and  su-  tions  that  of  knowledge  is  the  greatest; 

perstition."  nav,  it  is  consolation  itself. 

Through  nature  dead  and  inert, — the  With  these  general  observations,  which 

gross  material  of  earth, — we  are  fed  and  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge  may 

sustained;  a  condition  in  which  we  differ  possibly  appear  trite  and   unnecessary, 

in  no  respect  from  inferior  animals ;  "the  we  come  to  a  more  particular  notice  of 

aim  of  all  is  but  to  nurse  the  life;**  cur  the  work  before  us,a  Journal  of  Science, 

Sreatness  and  excellence  appears  only  in  one  of  the  most  respectable  in  the  world, 
le  wit,  the  ingenuity,  the  economy,  the  supported  in  America,  and  which  has 
Reuon  ;— forcing  into  our  service  all  completed  its  first  series  of  fifty  volumes 
the  powers  of  nature ;  subduing  the  — a  compact  body  of  real  information—a 
mountains,  rivers,  winds,  metals,  earths,  bulletin  of  the  progress  of  exact  know- 
vegetable  products ;  converting  vile  of-  ledge  in  America  and  in  Europe — a  tes- 
fal  into  sustenance  and  comfort.  timon^  to  the  world,  that  there  are  libe- 
The  tactics  of  this  war  against  dead  ral  spirits,  and  wise  intellects  enough  on 
matter  we  call  Science — the  practice  of  this  side  the  Atlantic,  to  carry  the  na- 
it.  Art.  tion  forward  in  the  road  of  knowledge 

There  are  journals,  military  and  edu-  and  true  enlightenment 
cationa I,  gazettes  of  commerce  and  war ;  A  person  unaccustomed  to  reflection, 
bat  of  this  prime  instrument  of  civiliza-  casually  taking  up  a  numlier  of  this 
tion,  this  Science  and  Art  of  subduing  journal,  would  probably  find  himself 
nature,  should  there  not  be  as  many  and  disappointed — would  even  see  no  possi- 
as  well  known  ?  bility  of  reaping  any  good  from  it.  He 
We  ask  this  ouestion  of  our  own  opens,  perhaps,  on  an  analysis  of  ma- 
country  only ;  in  Europe,  scientific  jour-  nures,  an  account  of  a  newly-discovered 
nalsare  well  sustained  and  greatly  re-  metal,  or  a  table  of  the  trade  winds. 
■pected.  These  are  rather  dry  topics,  and  have  no 
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infloence  upon  stocks  or  the  tariff; — to  a  The  publisher  of  a  good  elementary 
oian  famUiar  with  science,  on  the  con-  chemistry,  or  scientific  class  book,  does 
trary,  or  even  bat  slightly  initiated  in  it,  more  for  the  canse  of  libertv  and  enlight- 
(an  initiation  easiJy  attained,)  nothing  enment  than  the  loadestdecfaimer  on  pro- 
could  be  more  attractive  gress  and  the  spirit  of  the  are.  The  one 
Say,  for  example,  that  he  is  an  agricnl-  mores  onr  astonishment,  the  other  our 
turist,  either  by  neressity  or  by  choice ;  gratitude  and  respect  The  one  earns  a 
he  finds  it  rery  important  to  his  happi-  noisy  reputation,  the  other  confers  a  solid 
ness  (supposing  always  that  he  is  a  man  benefit  on  his  country, 
of  intelligence),  to  know  the  reason  why  The  second  series  of  the  Joomal  which 
his  fish  manure  injured  ofvt  field  and  gives  us  an  opportunity  for  these  more 
benefited  another;  with  a  knowledge  of  general  remarks,  appears  with  the  addi- 
the  cause,  he  changes  his  plan,  and  in-  tion  of  a  valuable  name  to  the  editorial 
stead  of  a  judgment  of  Providence,  finds  department,  and  a  better  attention  to  the 
onl  V  a  judgment  of  nature,  against  him-  miscellany  and  bulletin  of  foreign  in- 
selt  and  bis  neif^hbors ;  which  conduces  formation. 

as  much  to  charity  as  to  prosperity.  With  the  greatest  respect  for  the  judg- 
Or,  let  him  be  a  merchant,  and  an  ment  and  experience  of  the  editors,  we 
owner  of  ships ;  the  trade  winds  and  the  would  suggest  to  them,  as  we  are  their 
hurricanes  are  matters  of  great  interest  readers,  and  in  a  measure  dependent  on 
to  him,  though  all  his  knowledge  be  un-  them  for  our  small  but  precious  stock  of 
able  to  prevent  them.  As  invalids  are  scientific  information,  a  more  frequent  re- 
curious  to  know  the  history  and  nature  turn  to  the  first  principles  and  common 
of  the  disease  which  afflicts  them,  he  facts  of  science/  whether  in  the  form  of 
will  doubtless  find  a  reasonable  pleasure  summaries,  series,  monographs,  or  theo- 
in  tracing  the  laws  and  courses  of  the  retical  discussions.  By  these,  the  gene- 
winds  that  plague  him.  ral  reader  may  be  rapidly  and  easily  in- 
Here,  as  in  other  instances,  the  plea-  formed,  and  the  body  and  spirit  of  each 
sure  is  not  immediately  joined  wiib  the  department,  as  a  whole,  be  maintained 
utilityof  knowledge;  but  this  separation  and  kept  together.  Locallists,  remote 
must  be  attributed  to  the  imperfection  of  discussions,  minute  analyses,  topics  of 
the  knowledge  itself;  for  we  know  that  synonymy,  and  mathematical  formulas, 
a  complete  science  of  any  business  en-  however  necessary  and  admirable  in  their 
sures  perfect  success  in  the  pursuit  of  it.  place,  are  necessarily  tedious  and  un- 
political economists  have  never  been  profitable  to  the  general  reader,  and  not 
able  to  complete  their  science,  or  to  ren-  alwavs  beneficial  to  the  scientific  one. 
der  it  immediately  useful — the  most  they  What,  for  txample,  could  be  more 
have  attained  has  been  to  destroy  certain  agreeable  or  profitable  to  the  geologist,  or 
antiquated  prejudices.  The  difficulty  even  to  the  general  reader,  interested  '\ti 
with  them  lies  in  their  neglect  of  morsu  science,  than  the  paper  in  the  March 
causes — or,  more  properly,  in  their  ina-  number  on  the  causes  of  the  formation 
bilitv  to  anticipate  or  express  them.  But  of  volcanic  chains,  in  which  the  author 
in  those  sciences  which  more  iromedi-  resolves  for  us  a  vast  and  difficult  prob- 
ately  aSecl  us,  in  chemistry,  agriculture,  lem,  showing  easily  and  with  a  masterly 
astronomy  and  the  useful  arts,  moral  simplicity,  the  effects  of  the  gradual  cool- 
causes  have  no  influence :  all  is  within  ingof  the  earth's  crust;  or  that  later  one 
he  grasp  and  under  the  eye  of  experi-  by  the  same  hand,  which  compares  the 
ment  and  observation.  Experience  is  volcanoes  in  the  moon,  studied  on  Gex- 
able  to  perfect  itself  and  triumph  over  man  maps,  with  thoseofthe  South  Sea  Isl- 
all  obstacles.  ands,  and  identifies  their  form  and  charac- 
Nor  is  it  less  desirable  in  the  view  ter?  Thus,  thediligent  industry  of  aGer- 
of  general  enlightenment  and  education  man  observer  is  converted  to  its  proper 
that  works  of  the  description  of  this  use  by  the  quick  brain  of  an  American  aa* 
journal  should  be  freely  circulated,  van,  who  knows  how  to  unite  obserrm- 
The  advances  of  a  nation  in  numbers  tion  with  theory. 

and  wealth  are  but  an  advance  toward        Or  what  more  curious  information   to 

barbarism  and  corruption,  unless  the  in-  the  intelligent  farmer,  or  naturalist,  thaa 

struments  of  knowledge  keep  pace  with  this  history  of  the  seventeen  3rear  locust ; 

the  numbers  and  the  means.     But  this  is  where  we  read  that  a  grub  hatched  frooi 

a  worn  out  topic.    We  must  act  more  the  egg  of  that  insect,  after  attaining  its 

and  talk  less,  or  more  to  the  purpose,  proper  growth,  precipitates  itself  toIvq* 
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r,!y  from  the  tree  where  it  fed,  and  en-  other  generation  we  have  felt  the  benefit 

ig  the  §found  in  the  manner  of  a  of  the  labors  of  those  who  went  before 

It,  remains  there  for  the  extraordinary  us. 

r  od  of  seventeen  years,  when  they  A  few  words  in  regard  to  the  plan 
tjc  to  the  surface,  in  panoply,  and  and  spirit  of  the  work  may  not  be  un- 
tie the  woods  resound  with  their  my-  interesting  or  inappropriate. 
id  murmurs.  "  This  Journal  is  intended  to  embrace 
ll  re,  too,  is  a  paper  on  the  mounds  of  the  circle  of  the  Physical  Sciences,  with 
e  West,  the  monuments  of  the  extinct  their  applications  to  the  arts,  and  to 
e^:  mounds  of  sacritice,  of  burial,  of  every  useful  purpose."*    "This  is  dc- 

•  Tiemoralion.  signed  for  original  American  communi- 
ilere,  loo,  is  an  explanation  of  the  cations;  it  will  also  contain  occasional 
y  rings  of  pastures,  the  first  which  relations  from    Foreign    Journals,  and 

"  lemember  to  have  seen,  and  true  up-  notices  of  the  progress  of  Science  in  other 

i  the  face  of  it  countries."    •*  It  is  also  within  its  design 

Bit  .That  need  of  dwelling  upon  par-  to  receive  communicatigns  on    Music, 

I'ara;   we  can  only  repeat,  that  the  Sculpture,     Engraving,   Painting,    and 

:e  end  of  science  is  enlightenment;  an  generally  on  the  fine  and  liberal,  as  well 

^titemnenl  which  defends  ua  against  as  useful  arts."      "  Notices,   Reviews^ 

u,  and  places  our  prosperity,  as  far  as  and  Analyses  of  new  Scientific  works, 

J**  Creator  will  permit  it,  in  our  own  and   of  new  inventions,  and  Specifica- 

'Mi,    But  the  true  means  of  this  en-  tionsof  Patents."    "Bibliographical  and 

:iienment  lies  more  about  the  heart.  Obituary  notices  of  Scientific  men,"  &c., 

1  simple  elements,  of    things.      The  &c.      "Communications  are  respectfully 

:^"ed  and  the  scientific   wander  too  solicited  from  men  of  Science,  and  from 

t'  y  inio  the   byways  and  nooks   of  men  versed  in  the  practical  arts."t 

viwledge,  and  while  they  linger  there  "In  every  enlightened   country,  men 

^>'"ng  themselves  with  minuter  mat-  illustrious  for  talent,  worth  and  know- 

•  ',  the  world  moves  on  and  forgets  ledge,  are  ardently  engaged  in  enlarging 
m  the  boundaries  of  Natural  Science;  and 
The*.fifiie\h  volume  of  this  Journal,  the  history  of  their  labors  and  discove- 
'^pteies  the  first  series,  and  is  the  In-  ries  is  communicated  to  the  world  chiefly 
^  volume  of  the  whole.  This  has  through  the  medium  of  Scientific  Jour- 
**'n  prepared  with  the  greatest  labor  nals.  The  necessity  for  such  journals 
•' ^'are,  and  presents  a  vast  amount  of  has  thus  become  generally  evident, 
-most  valuable  and  interesting  matter.  They  are  the  heralds  of  science ;  they 

'^ereryfull  preface  to  this  volume,  proclaim  its  toils  and  its  achievements; 

"  6nd  a  history  of  the  undertaking  and  they  demonstrate  its  intimate  connection 

•He  motives  which  led  to  it.   As  a  piece  as  well  with  the  comfort  as  with  the  in- 

-^enlific  history  it  will  always  be  inter-  tellectual  and  moral  improvement  of  our 

1?  and  important,  as  marking  the  pro-  species  ;  and   they  often  procure  for  it 

-^^  of  science  in   this   country,  and  enviable  honors  and  substantial  rewards. 

■V!n5  ^h«  disinterested  energy  of  ils  "In  England,  the  interests  of  Science 

'-ofis  and  supporters.    The    work  it  have  been  for  a  series  of  years  greatly 

;*^"^"  was  never   profitable,  often  an  promoted   by  the  excellent  journals  of 

;"^^*e  to  ii8  originator,  and  carried  on  Tillock  and  Nicholson ;  and  for  the  lose 

^ifn  rather  from  the  honorable  mo-  of  the  latter,  the  scientific  world  has 

'•''^  of  natriotiara  than  for  any  hope  of  been  fully  compensated  by  Dr.  Thomp- 

^'    that  it  should  have   become  a  son's  Annals  of  Philosophy,  and  by  the 

Journal  of  Science  and  Arts  published 

in  London. 
"  In  France,  the  Aunale  de  Chimie  et 

de  Physique,  the  Journal  des  Mines,  the 

Journal  de  Physique,  &c.,  have  long  en- 

'^^'^d  the   cause  of  enUghtenment  and  joyed  a  high  and   deserved    reputation. 

^'^?ss,  is  an  opinion  which  we  are  Indeed  there  are   few  countries  of  Eu- 

')  willing  to  rest  upon  our  own  expe-  rope  which  do  not  produce  some  similar 

^'^^  and  observation.    Coming  in  an-  publications. 


'^^  of  the  greatest  influence  and  re- 
.^•ibilityto  the  projector  himself,  and 
'  "IP  renerable  institution  with  which 
'  ^  connected,  was  to  be  expected  ;  that 

^w  more  than  any  other  periodical 


* . 
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*'  From   these   aouices   mtr   coantry  To  {»rodace  theae  affixlt  and  to  loetaia 

reaps  an  abundant  harvest  of  informa-  this  interest,  nothing  perhaps  bids  £axrer 

tion.  than  a  Scientific  Journal." 

"  Bat  can  we  do  nothing  in  retam  ?*'  By  such  arguments,  who,  that  lovea 

**  Among  the   cultivators  of  science  his  country,  smd  sympathizes  with  her 

among  ourselves,  and  who  are  now  a  highest  interests  can  fail  to  be  affected, — 

mpidiy  increasing  ihimber,  are  persons  nay,  to  be  convinced ! 
distinguished  lor  their  capacity  and  at-        The  honor  of  the  coantry  is  concern* 

tainmeats,  and  amongst  them  there  is  an  ed  in  the  prosperity  of  its  own  proper 

evident  disposition  toward  a  concentra-  offspring,  ior  this  journal  is  and  has  al- 

tion  of  effi:)rt."  ways  been  a  strictly  national  afiair — at 

**  Is  it  not,  therefore,   desirable,    to  much  so,  as  strictly  so,  as  the  Constitu- 

fomish  some  rallying  point,  some  object  tion   itself.    It  belongs  not  merely  to 

sufficiently  interesting  to  be  nurtured  by  those  who  read  and  understand  works  of 

common  ^Sbrts,  and  thus  to  become  the  science,    but  to  all  who    favor   truth* 

basis  of  an  enduring  common  interest  ?  enlightenment  and  national  honor. 


•'THE    AGE    IS    REVOLUTIONARY." 

A  person,  reported  to  be  one  **  of  ffreat  ther's  Reform  to  the  present  epoch, 
intellect  and  learning,"  is  said  to  have  characterized  by  the  founding  of  the  in- 
declared  in  a  lecture  of  his  on  the  re-  quisition  and  of  the  Liberty  of  Protes- 
Tolutionary  spirit  of  the  age,  that  this  tant  Germany  at  its  beginning,  and  of 
age  might  be  '*  characterized," — distin- .  Bible  Societies  and  Santafedisti  Societies 
gttished  from  all  previous  ages, — as  re-  at  its  close :  the  first  of  these  latter  for 
volutionary,  and  marked  everywhere  by  the  extension  of  peace  and  religion 
"  a  spirit  of  discord."  among  all  nations,  the  other  for  the  sc- 

It  IS  not  difficult  in  this  country,  or  in  cret  and  open  massacre  and  torture  of 

any  other,  to  persuade  a  promiscuous  au-  all  who  profess  not  the  papistical  faith, 
dience,  brought  together  by  curiosity  and        An  age  of  such  limits,  begun  and  ler* 

wonder,  of  one's  ^reat  intellect  and  learn-  minated  by  such  a  pair  of  institutions,  so 

ing ;  especialiy  in  that  field  of  phantasy  singularly  matched  against  each  other,  is 

and  seLMelusion  called  **  Philosophy  of  an  age  worth  study,  and  affords  materi- 

History."     We   may    therefore  safely  als  for  very  profound  Philosophies  of 

pass  over  the  reporter's  addition,  **  of  History. 

^reat  intellect  and  learning,"  as  touch-       Or  second,  the  word  Age  may  be  taken 

ing  neither  here  nor    there  upon  the  to  signify  the  19th  century,  characteriz- 

matter  in  band ;  nay,  if  it  is  insisted  on,  ed  by  the  triumph  of  the  Bourbons,  the 

we  may  admit  it,  with  the  reservation  fall  of  Napoleon ;  the  division  of  Poland; 

that  great  intellect   and  learning   may  the  subjugation,  death  or  exile  of  all  the 

be  even  in  the  realm  of  confasion,  and  free  spirits  of  Italy ;  the  conquest  of  the 

niay  be  joined  with  a  total  want  of  po-  Afghans;  the  attempts  of  France  against 

litical  tact,  and  a  profound  ignorance  of  certain  harmless  South  Sea  Islanders ; 

the  spirit  of  the  age,  be  thiu  spirit  as  the  ravage  and  seizure  of  Algiers ;  \hm 

active  or  passive  as  it  will.  subjugation  of  the  French  people  by  a 

Before  admitting  the  proposition,  that  custom  despotism ;    the  assumption  ol 

this  age  is  revolutionary,  and  denying  as  the  liberties  of  Cracow  ;  tbe  union  of 

we  mean  to  deny,  that  it  is  marked  by  a  France  and  Spain  ;  a  war  of  conquest 

spirit  of  discord,  it  may  be  well  to  make  undertaken  by  the  United  States  against 

some  brief  inquiry  into  the  meaning  of  Mexico ;  the    quiet  of    tbe  Canada*  ; 

the  words*' Age,"  "Spirit,"  and  **Ke-  the    growing   power   of  the  Russian 

volation :"  precision  in  these  particulars  Autocrat ;  the   hastions  of  Paris ;   thm 

being  convenient,  if  not  momentous.  successful  machinations  of  the  Jesoils; 

The  word  Age  seems  to  have  several  despotism    thinking   itself   triumphant, 

meanings,  as  for  instance,  when  it  sirnt-  ana    liberty    seeming    deprc— ed    a»d 

fies  a  space  of  three  oefltoriet  from  Lu-  low  I    This  is  the  aeondseoee  in  whicis 
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we  maj  take  the  word  Age ;  a  very  fore-  dren,  mature  men  roost  know  what  Gpd 

ibie  sense.  they  worship,  and  what  laws  they  obey. 

In  this  latter  sense,  far  from  bein^  in-  As  a  natural  consequence,  a  spirit  of 

spired  with  discord,  or  a  spirit  of  revolu-  rational  inquiry  has  put  the  more  sensi- 

tion,  this  age  seems  to  us  quiet  and  or-  ble  part  of  mankind  upon  investigating 

derly.  the  spirit  and  origin  of  all  institutions. 

In  the  third  sense  of  the  word  Age^  by  In  the  state  it  is  discovered  that  all 
which  it  is  restricted  to  the  kist  twenty  great  evils  and  mutinies  spring  frum  ar- 
years  or  thereabout,  and  to  the  develop-  bitrary  power,  exercised  by  individuals 
Bent  of  certain  forms  of  opinion  which  or  by  the  multitude, 
ihow  more  favor  to  individual  liberty  Under  this  conviction  Italy  has  sworn 
than  is  agreeable  to  learned  advocates  of  to  have  a  government  of  law — a  consti- 
implieit  obedience, — in  the  use  of  this  tution — cost  what  it  will.  They  have 
third  sense  we  must  keep  within  limits  tried  implicit  obedience  sometimes,  and 
and  be  more  specific :  we  must  admit  road  anarchy  at  other  times,  and  found 
that  this  Age  is  peculiarly  revolutions-  them  both  wanting, 
ry ;  subject  to  a  revolution  of  opinion,  Prussia,  acting  under  the  same  convic- 
slow,  gradual,  profound,  working  in  the  tion,  has  set  aside  the  principle  of  impli- 
very  neart  of  civilized  humanity, —  dt  obedience  for  that  of  a  rational  obe- 
streogthening  and  spreading  amon^  the  dience,  which  knows  what  it  obeys ;— 
people  the  conviction  of  a  truth  which  it  Prussia  has  sworn  to  have  a  constitution 
was  once  the  privilege  of  philosophers  to  cost  what  it  may. 
know — that  obedience  to  the  Law  is  no-  France  has  secured  herself  a  constitu- 
ting until  the  Law  itself  be  good — and  tion  subject  to  perpetual  amendment 
that  for  this  reason  law  itself  must  be  left  England  is  perpetually  modifying,  re- 
open to  continual  reformation,  and  soci-  forming,  and  revolutionizing  her  consti- 
cty  to  a  slow  but  continaal  revolution  tution,  with  reference  to  the  good  of  the 
about  its  centre; — ^that  this  revolution  whole. 

and  reformation,  like  the  conduct  of  a  The  Catholic  Church  and  all  other 

wise  man's  life,  must  be  from  instant  to  churches,  let  them  express  what  hoN 

instant,  from  day  to  day,  from  year  to  ror  they  please,  have  found  it  hard  to 

fear ; — remoulding     all  that    becomes  kick  against  the  goads ;  they  must  reform 

shapeless  or  antiquated,   replacing   all  and  be  revolutionized; — they  are  very 

that  &] Is  to  decay ;  not  only  in  the  fami-  rapidly  recurring  to  first  principles,  for 

ly,  in  the  state  and  in  private  conduct,  the  love  of  mere  existence, 

but  even  in  the  sacred  edifice  of  Reli-  Rome,  the  Eternal  Bigot, — ^Rome  her- 

gion ;  stripping  away  its  cruelties,   its  self— has  sworn  to  have  a  constitution, 

crossnesses  and  its  superstitions,  purify-  and  a  government  of  laws ;  by  a  long 

ing  it  by  a  return  to    first  principles,  experiment  of  one  thousand  years,  the 

aiid    filling  out  the  original  design — a  principle  of  irrational  obedience  has  been 

design  so  vast  it  must  embrace  all  human  tried  by  her  and  found  to  be  an  error, 

knowledge,  all  science,  all  philosophy,  If  the  meaning  of  the  word  Age  is 

ail  expenence.    This  continual  reforms-  now  sufficiently  clear,  that  of  "  l^iriC* 

tkm,  and  slow  revolution  of  all  the  in-  comes  next  in  order, 

stttotions  of  society  about  their  centres —  A  Spirit  surely  is  something  immortal, 

or  in  another  metaphor,  this  completing  like  Liberty  and  L.aw. 

of  the  great  order  of  reason,  m  the  plan  Spirits  united  with  Grod    have   fret 

of  the  social  edifices  of  Manners,  State,  wills,  it  is  said  ;  those  which  are  not  so 

and  Religion,  has  been  named,  by  some,  united,  have  wills  enslaved.    True  Lib- 

•ooservatism ;  but  it  is  rather  an  adhe-  erty  in  the  state  is,  therefore,  a  very 

noee  to  the  first  principles  and  a  carry-  glorious  principle,  being  a  proof  of  Di- 

ing  oat  of  the  original  design  of  Chris-  vine  favor. 

rian  society  than  an  obstinate  and  igno-  Now  we  are  bound  to  say,  that  we 

rant  conservation  of  errors  and  abuses.  think  that  no  age    has  ever  received 

Wc  may  venture  to  characterize  this  stronger  proofs  of  Divine  favor  to  its 

age,  therefore,  not  as  an  age  of  discord  Spirit,  for  no  age  ever  showed  a  deeper 

and  mutiny,  but  as  an  age  fully  awak-  and  more  universal  respect  for  the  Sacred 

ened  to  a  conviction  that  obedience  to  a  First  Principle  of  the  Soul,  the  Freedom 

devil  is  no  virtue ;  and  that,  therefore,  of  the  Will. 

obedienee  in  the  abstract  is  no  virtue ;—  But  there  is  everywhere,  say  yoti,  a 

in  a  word,  that  whatever  be  said  of  chil-  mutinous  spiriU  "  a  spirit  of  diMord." 
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No,  that  is  not  so.    On  the  contrary,  Sweden  is  qoiet,  apparentlj  oecapied 
there  is  rather  a  spirit  of  union  of  one  in  meditation, 
sort  among  the  sovereigns,  and  of  union  Poland  is  very  quiet  indeed, 
of  another  sort  among  the  people.    The  Austria  shows  no  restlessness  or  bank- 
rulers  were  never  so  unanimous — the  ering  for  revolution.    In  Luther's  time, 
people  were  never  less  divided.  and  in  Voltaire's,  she  showed  a  gremt 

The  people  of  Italy,  for  example,  have  deal  of  uneasiness, 
come  for  the  first  time  since  the  extinction  The  cities  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  States 
of  the  great  Roman  £mpire  to  feel  them-  of  Northern  Grermany,  are  either  mcr* 
selves  a  people — a  nation — and  agree  chandising  or  studying,  or  making  a 
most  perfectly  in  hating  their  Austrian  feeble  movement  against  their  priestf ; 
tyrants,  and  hoping  for  an  advent  of  Jib*  whereas,  up  to  the  present  time,  their 
erty  and  a  Free  Constitution ;  whereas,  history  teems  with  reformations,  martyr- 
heretofore  they  have  always  been  at  war  doms,  and  foreign  or  civil  wars, 
among  themselves,  kept  in  a  perpetual  Retwixtthe  people  of  the  New,  and  the 
broil  by  the  intrigues  of  the  priests,  the  people  of  the  Old  World  there  is  sprung 
Pope,  and  the  Princes :  for  which  read  up  not  hatred  and  a  war,  but  a  singu* 
the  history  of  Italy  vassim.  lar  sympathy  and  unanimity.    Ireli^d, 

The  people  of  Ireland,  too,  are  at  Italy,  and  Poland,  send  ail  their  exiles 

length  beginning  to  feel  themselves  a  na-  hither  to  make  common  cause, 

tion,  and  a^ree    most    surprisingly  in  The  Kirk  of  Scotland  with  great  unm- 

many  aspirations ;  but,  until  verylately,  nimity  retires  from  its  dependence  on  tbe 

nothing  of  the  kind  was  looked  for,  and  government. 

nothing  heard  of  from  that  quarter,  but  The  people  of  Rome,  with  the  Pope  at 

narrow  provincial   jealousies  and  civil  their  bead,  with  one  voice  cry  out  tor  a 

dissension.  constitutionandtohavctheirhandsuntied. 

The  people  of  Prussia,  instead  of  divi-  The  people  of   France  were    either 

sions,  discords  and  petty  discontent,  have  never  less  able  or  less  willing  to  engage 

come  to  an  almost  unanimous  opinion  that  in  civil  war  than  at  present    They  seem 

they  must  have  a  Constitution.    Where-  to  be  of  one  mind;  feel  themselves  to  be 

as,  heretofore,  they  were  chiefly  busy  with  pne  nation;  yet  do  not  know  exactly 

their  kings  in  the  wars  of  Europe  or  of  what    to  think    of    their  goremmMit, 

£urope*skings.  whether  it  dishonors  them,  or  they  it 

In  Russia  we  hear  only  of  consolida-  England  is  just  now  agreed  about  tlM 
tion,  and  making  of  many  nations  into  badness  of  corn-laws,  and  they  ars  sc- 
an empire ;  there,  too,  consolidation  and  cordingly  abolished, 
harmony  is  the  theme.  Then,  if    we    look   at  ^vemments, 

In  China,  the  people  are  faithful  to  there  seems  to  be  a  charming  amiokble 

their  government ;  they  have  no  Jesuits  spirit  among  the  sovereigns  of  Europe, 

to  foment  divisions.  Instead    of  fomenting   jealousies,  and 

In  Afghanistan  there  is  a  wonderful  getting  together  by  the  ears,  they  marry 

unanimity  in  hatred  of  foreign  oppression,  and  are  given  in  marriage,  they  send 

In  Algiers  the  number  of  the  traitors  presents  to  each  other,  ^  form  tacit 

and  discontents  is  few ;  all  that  dare,  holy  alliances ;  they  are  become  nursiog 

unite  against  the  common  tyrant  mothers  and  nursing  fathers  to  their  peo- 

Spain  is  indeed,  like  South  America,  in  pie.    Their  hope  and  pride  is  the  dear 

a  terrible  broil — they  have  not  reduced  people,  whom  as  an  infant  in  swaddling 

their  princes  and  pr4ests  sufficiently — but  bands,  which  they  humorously  naoie  Eas- 

there  is  hope  even  for  Spain.  tions,  Spielbergs,  and  Iron  Steamers,  they 

Belgium  and  Holland  are  diligent  in  look  upon  with  pride,  longing  with  a 

business ;      and     look    principaiiy    to  trembling  pleasure  for  the  day  when  it 

stocks,  railroads,  manufactures,  and  the  shall  rise  into  manhood  and  tenderly  re- 

likc,  tor  contentment ;  they  are  not,  in-  lieve  its   dear  parents  of  their  heavy 

deed  never  were,  a  revolutionary  people,  charge.    To  this  end  they  educate  it,  and 

A  Spanish  Doke  of  Alva  was  needed,  give  it  all  manner  of  instructive  toys; 

with  horrid  persecutions,  to  make  them  railroads,  books,  free- press,  &c ;  it  ms 

revolt;  still,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  but  to  cry  and  stamp  a  little  to  get  what 

that  a  sharp  application  of  the  pincers  it  wants. 

of  St.  Dominic,  and  the  bridle  of  Loyola,  Surely,  so  amiable  and  unanimous  sa 

might  not  throw  them  all  into  confusion  age  cannot  be  otlled  revolutionary !    It 

again»  little  as  they  bve  revolutions.  were  unjust 
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What  is  a  revolntion  ?    A  change  in  lotion  and  massacre,  and  the  destraction 

opinions,  manners,  constitutions,  partial  of  temples  and  high  places,  by  the  voice 

or  complete.    We  are  oppressed,  and  we  of  a  Samuel,  an  Isaiah,  or  a  Uavid.    Or 

violently  cast  off  our  oppressors ;  we  lie  what  shall  we  say  to  that  grandest  of  all 

grovelling   in    ignorance,  and  demand  j>rogre8ses,  or  revolutions,  the  introduc- 

schools ;  we  are  robbed  by  monopolies,  tion  of  Christianity,  which  came  bringing 

and  demand  that  there  he  no  monopolies ;  not  *'  peace,  but  a  sword,"  and  by  the 

we  are  starving  for  bread  and  demand  the  power  of  the  word,  parents  were  set 

free  admission  of  j^n ;  we  are  ruined  against  children,  and  children  against  pa- 

by  foreign  competition  and  must  have  our  rents,  and  nstions  crushed  and  trampled 

ports  closed  against  it ;  these  are  revolu-  under  foot  for  the  long  period  of  five 

tions,  or  reformations,  or  what  joix  will,  centuries    in    that  great   revolutionary 

but  call  them  by  the  worst  name  that  epoch  of  humanity  ?    Advance  now  to 

bigotry  and  tyranny  can  invent,  they  are,  the  crusades ;  the  whole  Christian  world 

nevertheless,  the    safeguards,  the    evi-  against  the  whole  Mahomedan,  for  five 

deuces,  and  the  vital  acts  of  liberty,  not  centuries  also.                               « 

of  that  miserable  politiod  sham  which  is  Revolution  upon  revolution ;  the  his- 

called  liberty,  the  oeing  equally  dealt  with  tory  of  man  is  a  history  of  revolutions, 

bybadlaw8,butof  thatinnerentandinde*  and  of  progress,  even  to  our  day;    but 

feasible  freedom  lodged  in  every  true  ours  are  petty  and  ridiculous  compared 

nan's  breast,  which  will  not  let  him  rest  with  those  of  the  eariier  ages, 

until  he  is  responsible  to  none  but  his  The  battle  of  life  is  never  done,  ever 

Maker  for  the  free  acts  of  bis  body  and  to  be  fought ;  through  the  night  the  mi»' 

his  reason.  chief  collects,  the  evils  have  crept  in — 

Indeed,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  this  rushed  in — and  must  be  swept,  hurried, 

age  is  revolutionary-— so  have  been  all  hurled  back  to  whence  they  came. 

ages,  or  at   least  all  that  men  respect  It  has  now  come  to  this,  that  instead  of 

Mt  to  go  no  farther  beusk,  let  us  begin  long  periods  of  lethargy  and  idle  inob- 

with  that  g^reat  Israelttish  Revolution,  servance,  alternating  with  furious  struj^- 

when  the  chosen  race  of  God  rose  against  gles  to  break  the  toils  thrown  over  us  in 

the  priests  of  Egypt,  and  puritanically  our  sleep,  we  keep  a  constant  vigilance, 

Barched  into  the  wilderness,  led  by  the  and  consider  ourselves  as  undergoing  a 

Moet  High.   A  little  farther  and  we  light  ceaseless  reformation  and  revolution. 
■pon  other  revolutions  in  the  history  of 

that  misguided  people,  who,  perpetually  •<  The  price  of  Liberty  is  perpetual  vigi- 

•inking  into  apathy,  under  a  priesthood  lance." 
leaning  to  idolatry,  were  roused  to  revo- 
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As  anything  connected  with  the  life  be  dispensed  with.  But  the  occurrences 
and  times  of  this  great  and  extraordinary  are  strictly  true,  and  discarding  all  at- 
mao  is  interesting  to  the  public,  and  es-  tempU  at ««  fiction  founded  upon  facU," 
pecaally  to  Frenchmen,  it  is  proposed  to  for  which  the  writer  has  neither  taste  nor 
record  the  facts  which  gave  rise  to  the  talent,  he  proceeds  at  once  to  the  facts 
above  vague  report  They  were  derived  themselves,  and  will  confine  himself  to 
from  thelips  of  a  lamented  officer  now  the  plain  and  simple  yet  highly  interest- 
no  more;  and  although  some  slight  allu-  inR  tale  which  he  so  frequently  heard 
akm  to  them  may  have  been  made  in  the  related  by  his  lamented  friend,  whoae* 
nawspapers  of  the  day,  it  is  believed  they  noble  spirit  took  iU  flight  from  **  life  • 
were  never  given  to  the  public  in  a  de-  checkered  scene"  more  than  twenty 
tailed  or  authentic  fbrm.  In  doing  so  years  ago.  „  .  # 
BOW,  we  shall  have  to  introduce  them  by  It  must  be  fresh  in  the  recollection  ot 
aome  collateral  circumstances,  interesting  most  of  our  readers  that  about  the  tiTO 
in  themselves  and  so  closely  connected  of  the  termination  of  the  last  war  with 
with  the  subject,  that  they  cannot  well  Great  Britain,  and  of  the  peace  of  Europe 
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and  the  confinemoit  of  Napoleon  at  St  aal-General  to  the  United  8talea»  and 
Helenaby  the  **Holy  Alliance,**  the  South  long  a  resident  of  New  Haven,  waa 
American  colonies  were  struggling  for  bought  by  the  Baenos  Ayrean  gorem- 
their  Independence,  in  which  struggle,  ment  and  put  in  commtseioB  under  the 
thousands  of  our  brave  officers  of  the  late  name  of  *'  Chacabuco,"  monntinff  sixteen 
war  felt  the  deepest  sympathy.  Among  guns,  with  a  full  compliment  of  gallant 
the  most  prominent  of  ,the  states  thus  officers,  chiefly  American,  and  a  large 
stru^ling  for  liberty  was  Buenos  Ayres ;  crew  composed  however  of  sailors  of  al- 
and it  is  well  known  that  many  of  our  moetall  nations.  The  writer  cannot  al 
private  armed  ships,  rendered  by  the  this  late  day  recollect  the  names  of  all 
peace  almost  valueless  as  merchantmen,  the  officers  as  mentioned  by  his  friend, 
were  sent  out  there  for  sale,  and  the  nor  is  he  certain  that  that  of  the  corn- 
young  Republic  was    having    several    mender  was  R .   But  his  friend  Capt 

constructed  in  the  ports  of  the  United  S-^^  was  second  in  command,  the  New 
States,  the  largest  and  most  important  of  York  gentleman  before  alluded  to  was 
whi<^  was  one  at  Baltimore,  pierced  for  captain  of  marines,  and  Doctor  B.,  now 
forty- four  guns,  and  at  that  time  believ-  or  late  of  Florida  was  the  surgeon :  mj 
ed  to  be  the  most  splendid  frigate  ever  friend  always  spoke  of  the  officers 
built  in  this  country.  of  the   **  Chacabuco**  with  great  kind- 

This  fine  ship,  whose  neutral  name  ness  and  afiection,  and  the  writer 
was  "Clifton."  was  placed  under  the  exceedingly  rerrett  that  their  names 
command  of  Captain  Clayton  of  Balti-  have  escaped  nis  memory,  as  doubts 
more,  (the  present  worthy  old  commo-  less  many  of  them  survive  and  migbt 
dore,)  and  no  sooner  was  it  known  that  furnish  very  interesting  details  ia 
she  would  take,  passage  free,  such  Ame-  this  narrative  of  the  first  cruise  of  a 
rican  gentlemen  of  character  and  stand-  vessel  whose  name  might  have  figured 
ing  as  were  desirous  of  receiving  com-  largely  in  the  history  oTthe  times  as  ths 
missions  in  the  Buenos  Avrean  Navy  fortunate  ship  which  rescued  from  ths 
on  their  arrival  there,  than  hundreds  of  '*  rock  in  the  ocean"  the  mightiest  gen* 
our  gallant  officers  who  had  been  thrown    eral  of  the  age. 

out  of  commissions  by  the  peace,  flock-  Never  was  a  ship  better  eqoippsd 
ed  to  Baltimore,  and  some  fifty  or  more  than  the  Chacabuco,  and  never  wars 
took  passage  in  the  **  Clifton.'*  On  the  gallant  officers  more  intent  on  seeking  sa 
arrival  of  tne  ship  at  Buenos  Ayres,  her  enemy  and  at  the  same  time  seeking 
armament  being  already  in  her  lower  fame:  she  was  what  sailors  call  a  **£mc7 
hold,  she  was  soon  made '*  ship-shape,**  craft,**  and  sailed  like  the  wind.  This 
and  the  requisite  number  of  officers  put  only  drawback  on  the  high  hopes  and 
in  commission,  amone  whom  was  my    happiness  of  her  officers  was  the  occa- 

friend    Capt  S ,  from  whom  these    sional  and  increasing  illness  of  her  nobis 

facts  were  derived,  and  a  son  of  an  emi-    commander.    That  gentleman,  formerly 

nent  jurist  of  New  York,  the  late  Br an  officer  in  the  American  navy,  had  beca 

L ^n.  This  splendid  ship  of  war  on  some  former  occasion  severely  wound- 
unfortunately  was  lost  on  her  first  cruise  ed  in  the  head,  and  at  times  was  so  much 
on  her  way  to  Valparaiso,  and  with  her    indisposed  as  to  almost  amount  to  iasani- 

ferished  the  high  hopes  of  many  of  her  t^.  The  anxiety  and  excitement  of  fit- 
rave  officers  who  were  seeking  fame  in  ting  out  the  Chacabuco  brought  on  a  re- 
the  navy  of  the  new  republic.  The  most  currence  of  his  complaint  soon  after  get- 
of  them  found  their  way  back  to  the  ting  to  sea,  and  it  became  apnareat  to  all. 
United  States ;  a  few,  however,  were  de-  that  the  first  Lieutenant  (wbooi  I  bava 
termined  to  push  their  fortunes  further,  called  Capt.  S— but  whom  I  shall  aow 
On  their  return  to  Buenos  Ayres,  they  designate  as  Lieut.  f^~)  must  bseons  a 
found  among  the  vessels  there  in  port  point  of  fact  the  commander  for  the  cnitsa. 
for  sale,  the  beautiful  New  York  clip-        In  about  thirty  days  she  captured  a 

per  brig ,  which  had  run  with  such    prize  from  Calcutta,  and  fNxn  papers 

remarkable  success  and  eclat  as  a  letter-  found  on  board  learned  that  two  larga 
of-marque  between  New  York  and  and  valuable  letters-of-marqae  ships  m- 
France  during  tbe  war,  and  bad  made  so  longing  to  the  Royal  East  India  Coeipaaj 
much  money  for  her  enterprising  owners,  of  Spain  were  soon  to  sail  for  Cadix — the 
the  then  firm  of  P.  k  fi.  This  brig,  officers  of  the  prize  confirmed  thess  facts, 
mainly  through  the  influence  and  libe-  and  added  that  they  each  had  cargoes  vala- 
lality  of  Don  de  Forest,  afterwards  Con-    ed  at  half  a  million  or  moi«— were  stroag - 
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S'  aimed  and  fQlly  manned — that  one  of  rescuing  the  prisoner,  as  we  shall  pre« 
em  was  fri^te  bailt,  and  was  formerly  sently  see. 
the  old  American  frigate  the  <*  Warren,**  When  the  Chacabuco  came  within  a 
sold  out  of  the  service  after  the  peace  of  certain  distance,  the  gnn-brig  wonld  fire 
"83 — that  they  would  sail  in  company  for  a  gun  and  give  chase ;  the  cnase  irnme- 
mutual  protection,  and  would  touch  at  diately  tacked  ship  and  stood  to  sea. 
St  Helena  for  water,  &c.    Here,  then.  After  the  gun- brig  reached  a  certain  dis- 
was  a  fine  opportunity  for  the  Chacabuco  tance  in  the  offing,  she  again  tacked  and 
to  distinguish  herseff  and  win  golden  stood  in.     This  was  repeated   several 
opinions  and  golden  prizes  at  the  same  days,  and  the  Chacabuco  tnus  ascertained 
time,  and  she  lost  no  time  in  bracing  up  the  extent  of  the  brig's  cruising-station, 
for  St  Helena,  confident  that  with  favor-  and  took  due  notice  of  her  stretching  out 
able  winds  she  might  reach  there  some  each  day  beyond  the  nromontory,  or  cape, 
ten  or  twelve  dajrs  before  the  heavy  ships  to  the  windward,  and  firing  her  signal- 
in  question.    I  need  not  speak  of  Ist  He-  gun.    Thus  matters  continued  for  nearly 
lena,  nor  of  the  strone  and  vigilant  force  two  weeks,  the  Chacabuco  keeping  a 
stationed  there  by  the  British  govern-  ^ood  look-out  for  the  expected  richly- 
raent  to  guard  safely  the  "  world's  pri-  laden  ships,  and  the  English  brig  per- 
eoner,"  nor  need  I  describe  the  harbor  of  forming  her  daily  round  of  prescnbed 
Jamestown  and  the  only  accessible  land*  duty.  Occasionally,  the  Chacabuco  would 
ing-place — they  were  well  protected  by  stretch  well  to  the  windward  during  the 
the  natural  defences  and  a  ship  of  the  night ;  and  it  was  on  one  of  those  occa- 
line;  but  there  was  another  place  just  sions  that,  soon  after  night  had  set  in, 
round  the  promontory  where  it  was  pos-  there  arose  one  of  those  sudden  and  vio« 
sibU  a  landing  might  be  effected  in  calm  lent  storms  which  rage  with  unabated 
weather,  and  at  this  place  Sir  Hudson  force  and  fury  for  a  few  hours,  and  then 
Lovre  had   stationed  an  eighteen  gun-  almost  as  suddenly  subside.    The  Cha** 
brig.    The  cruising  ^und  of  this  brig  cabnco  labored  hard;  and  so  anxious  were 
was  excluded  from  siffht  at  the  port  of  her  officers  for  her  safety,  that  at  one  time 
Jamestown  by  the  high  point  of  land  just  it  was  proposed  to  throw  some  of  her 
mentioned,  and  once  during  every  day  guns  overboard.    The  fury  of  the  gale 
she  sailed  far  enough  out  to  sea  to  be  was  driving   her  near  the  cape ;   she 
seen  by  the  admiral  and  fire  a  gun,  which  might  be  far  enough  ofT  shore  to  pass  it ; 
was  answered  by  his  ship,  and  thus  the  should  she  not  be,  every  soul  must  per- 
watchful  sentinel  daily  reported  <*  All's  ish.    But  before  day  came  to  reveal  to 
well  :*• — but  from  "  Longwood"  the  brig  them  their  imminent  danger,  a  smoother 
was  always  in  sight  sea  announced  to  their  anxious  hearts 
When  the  Chacabuco  reached  St  Hele-  that  they  had  passed  it,  and  which,  with 
na,  disguised  as  a  merchantman,  she  sent  an  almost  sudden  abatement  of  the  ^le> 
her  IxMit  on  shore  under  a  pretence  of  left  them  in  com]>arative  safety.    Day- 
meetinjB^  letters  and  orders,  but  in  fact  to  light  came,  and  with  it  a  clear  and  calm 
ascertain  whether  the  letters-of- marque  sky  and  bright  sun,  but  the  '*  guarda- 
had  gone  past,  and  to  their  great  joy  it  costa**  brig  was  gone — whether  to  the 
was  found  they  had  not :  returning  to  bottom  or  far  to  the  leeward  could  not 
the  ship,  they  put  to  sea  for  that  night,  to  then  be  decided;  from  the  ^ddenness 
determine  what  station  to  take  as  most  and  violence  of  the  storm  it  was  feared 
likely  to  intercept  them ;  a  station  near  she  had  foundered  and  gone  down  with 
the  Cruising  ground  of  the  gun  brig  was  her  gallant  crew ;  but  soon  after  sunrise, 
indeed  the  most  proper  and  almost  the  while  the  Chacabuco  was  lying  almost 
only  one,  bein^  directly  in  the  track  of  becalmed  within  a  few  leagues  of  the 
ships  approaching  the  island  from  India:  shore,  repairing  the  damage  of  her  sails 
they  therefore  determined  to  take  that  and  rigging,  it  occurred  to  Lieutenant 
station  and  avoid  the  brig.    The  next  S— —  to  hoist  the  English  flas  and  per- 
dmy,  in  standing  in-shore,  they  were  sur-  sonate  the  English  brig.     With  him — in 
prised  to  find  that  the  English  gun-brig  this  instance,  at  least — to  decide  was  to 
resembled  the  ** Chacabuco"  so  much  in  act;  and  in  an  instant  the  order  was 
size  and  rig  and  general  appearance,  that  given,  and  in  another  the  British  ensign 
the  boatswain  jocosely  reported  her  a  was  flying  at  her  peak,  and  to  all  appear- 
•*  twin-sister,"  and  it  was  this  rematka-  ance  she  was  the  veritable  well-known 
bk  coincidence  of  appearance,  even  to  and  well-armed  ship  of  his  Majesty,  the 

the   darker  color  ot   her   fore-topsail,    . 

which  cmme  so  near  being  the  means  of  The  day  was  becoming  more  and  more 
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fm  and  lovely,  and  abovt  twdive  o'clock  who  that  moment  was  looking  out  npoo 
Napoleon  was  seen  taking  his  accus-  them  a  state  prisoner — known  as  such  to 
tomed  ride  on  horseback,  accompanied  by  almost  all  the  nations  of  the  earth — 
a  friend  or  two,  and  followed  by  a  small  wholly  anconscious  that  the  power  to 
guard  of  soldiers  in  glitterinj;  uniform,  rescue  him  lay  within  a  league  of  his 
takingthe  usual  road  orpath  leading  from  own  arm  I  «  «  «  «  « 
Longwood  to  the  shore,  near  where,  as  That  pause  continued  for  nearly  a 
before  said,  a  landing  possibly  might  minute;  so  utterly  astonished  and  con- 
be  effected,  and  hardly  a  league  from  the    founded  was  Lieutenant  S ,  who  so 

Chacabuco.  While  reconnoitering  the  naturally  belieired  that  the  feeling[  of  eve- 
party  with  a  spy-glass,  it  flashed  across  ry  heart  was  in  unison  with  his  own, 
the  mind  of  Lieutenant  S that  Bona-  that  he  was  not  the  first  to  break  the  si- 

?arte  could  at  that  moment  be  rescued !  lence.  In  a  few  moments  the  officer,  (a 
'he  thought  thrilled  through  his  gener-  foreigner,)  who  had  before  raised  doubts* 
cos  soul,  and  aroused  his  ambition  for  exclaimed,  **  What*s  that  to  us — give  us 
the  noble  deed.  In  an  instant  he  was  at  a  rich  prize  ship,"  thus  revealing  to  the 
the  side  of  the  commander  (who,  it  ought  astounded  Lieutenant  S— —  and  his 
to  have  been  said  before,  had  been  some  chief  officers  a  state  of  insubordination 
time  confined  to  the  cabin  with  a  recur-  little  dreamt  of,  amounting  almost  to  Te- 
rence of  the  malady  which  was  fast  volt  and  mutiny  !  and  his  generous  mind, 
wasting  his  life),  and  relating  in  the  instead  of  instantly  ordering  the  boats  to 
briefest  possible  manner  the  absence  of  be  manned  for  the  rescue,  made  a  second 
the  gun-brig,  the  position  of  the  Chaca-  fatal  mistake  in  admitting  his  crew  to  a 
buco  and  of  the  party  on  shore,  some  parley.  *  *  *  *  In  that  parley  time 
five  or  six  miles  from  any  land  force  to  new,  and  with  it  departed  forever  the  on- 
oppose  his  design,  and  suggesting  the  ly,  and  apparently  a  urovidential,  oppor- 
attempt  of  rescue.  The  conmiander,  who,  tunity  of  rescuing  a  hero  from  an  igno- 
if  in  health,  would  have  gloried  in  the  minious  bondage  !  But  from  the  surly 
attempt,  merely  ^ve  his  assent,  but  with  silence  and  sinister  looks  of  more  than 
that  unwonted  indifference  and  uncon-  half  his  crew,  and   the    half- smothered 

cem  which  induced  Lieutenant  S ,  but  half- uttered  threat  of  a  few  of  the 

on  reaching  the  quarter-deck  again,  to  leaders,  that  **  if  we  separate,  we  sepa- 
call  his  officers  together,  who,  almost  rate  forever,"  thereby  intimating  that  if 
unanimously,  and  with  a  thrilling  re-  the  boats  should  leave  the  ship,  the  ship 
eponse,  seconded  him.  One,  however  might  leave  the  boats,  it  was  but  too 
(not  an  American),  suggested  doubts —  apparent,  nay,  painfully  certain,  that  the 
**  The  captain,"  he  said,  **  is  sick — we  are  noble  enterprise  must  be  abandoned, 
daily  expecting  the  rich  prizes,  &c. ;  but  For  more  than  half  an  hour  the  oppor- 
without  delay  the  crew  were  beat  to  tunity  lasted.  Some  secret  spell  seemed 
quarters;  and,  instead  of  giving  orders  to  to  bind  Napoleon  to  the  spot!  and  when 
*<  immediaiely  man  the  boats  and  racu4  he  and  the  party  proceeded  slowly  fur- 
NapoUon  Bonavartet**  Lieutenant  8  ther  alons  the  coast,  but  not  a  moment 
committed  the  fatal  mistake  of  addressing  out  of  signt,  his  face  was  to  all  appear* 
them.  Ah,  fatal  error !  Elevated  upon  ance  turned  most  of  the  time  toward  the 
one  of  the  guns  of  the  ship,  with  his  eyt  ocean  and  the  brig,  so  that  any  unusual 
alternately  on  Bonaparte  and  on  his  signal  would  have  attracted  his  attention, 
crew,  who  were  gradually  taking  their  She  was  not  the  English  guard  brig  be 
respective  stations  on  deck,  he  nardly  supposed  her  to  be,  but  the  ill-fated  Cha- 
waited  for  the  whole  to  assemble,  his  cabuco.  There  she  lay  with  her  dastard- 
own  noble  heart  beating  high  with  spi-  ly  crew  of  all  nations,  ready  to  fight  and 
rit-stirring  and  generous  impultes  and  stronc  in  fight,  (as  the  sequel  proved,) 
perilous  enterprise :  never  for  a  moment  not,  however,  for  honor  and  glory,  but 
doubting  that  the  crew  he  was  about  to  for  '*  filthy  lucre." 
address  would  respond  with  one  long  Who  can  describe  the  feelings  of  lieu- 

and  hearty  huzza,  what  was  his  aston-    tenant  S and  his  brave  officers?  who 

ishment  and  indignation,  when  the  only  can  realize  the  intensity  of  their  di sap- 
response  was  a  silent  pause!  But  in  pointment  when  the  attempt  at  rescue 
that  fatal  pause  was  suspended  the  was  thus  so  painfully  and  reluctantly 
neace  of  Europe — perhaps,  of  the  world !  abandoned,  and  the  order  given  for  the 
In  that  one  short  pause  bung  the  life  and  crew  to  resume  their  routme  of  duty  ? 
stinies  of  the  great  and  mighty  roan  **  Oh,  the  fatal  error  of  appealing  to  th% 
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ojrtfi  or  patriotism  of  a  mixed  crew  of  a  offing,  regaining  her  cruising  ground,  put 

anof-warr  was  an  expression  often  to  flight  the  last  vestige  of  hope  that  he, 

ed  by  my  friend  when  relating  this  ex-  who  had  once  had  a  most  providential 

mg  story.    Had  he  given  the  order  to  opportunity,  should  ever  have  another, 

m  the  boats  for  the  rescue,  leading  the  to  attempt  lo  rescue  the  great  prisoner, 

ly  himself  as  he  intended,  it  had  been  and  with  a  sinking  heart  he  gave  orders 

ne,  and  the  rescue  propably  accom-  to  his  disappointed  and  distressed  officers, 

^hed,  Jong  before  the  more  sordid  part  to  make  sail  seaward,  thus  avoiding   the 

li'screw,  attracted  and  excited,  at  the  approaching    cruiser,    who,  apparently 

oient,  by  the  splendor  and  importance  in  great  alarm,  commenced  firing  signal 

lie  achievement,  would  have  found  guns,  and  made  all  the  sail  her  crippled 

le  to  "  count  the  cost,"  or  exclaim,  (as  condition  would  admit.    The  Chacabuco 

?y  did,)  "  You  will  get  all  the  honor,  had  hardly  gained  an  offing  before  the  ad- 

i  tff,  poor  devils,  will  lose  the  prizes.**  miral's  ship  was  seen  standing  out  of 

ul  he,  even  after  the  pause  and  parley  the  harbor  prepared  for  action — and  it 

M  the  crew,  sprung,  sword  in  hand,  was  no  doubt  this  affair  that  gave  rise  to 

>:ig3t  the  disaffected  and  arrested  them,  the  reports  which  reached  Sir  Hudson 

tie  was  on  the  point  of  doing,  he  still  Lowe,  and  even  Napoleon's  ears,  that  an 

M  have  accomplished  the  rescue,  but  attempt  had  been  made  to  rescue  him. 

uid  not.    The  remark  of  one  of  them        The  Chacabuco  had  stretched  far  be- 

Mheir  *•  commanf/«r**  had  not  *♦  ordered  yond  the  ken  of  the  alarmed  brig,  and 

T3  to  catch  soldiers,**  forcibly  remind-  was  left  almost  becalmed.    There  she 

him  that  he  was  only  second  in  au-  lay,  to  all  appearance  as  calm  as  the 

rty, and  his  noble  commander  was  ocean  on  whose  quiet  bosom  she  was 

>  \\\y  and  too  unconscious,  to  take  any  floating,  which  contrasted  sadly  with  the 

er«i  in  what  was  passing  on  deck,  or  perturbed  feelings  of  her  officers — in- 

-  ve an  order  if  he  were  hrought  there —  tense  disappointment — chagrin — a  feel- 

i  when  Lieutenant  S saw  Napole-  ing  of  culpability — a  self-accusing  spirit 

on  his  return  home  pause,  when  near-  of  duty  unperformed,  engendered  feelings 

pposite  the  brig,  and  seemingly  take  a  in  their  hearts  towards  the  recreant  om- 

i.  and,  he  could  imagine,  reproachful  cer  and  disaffected  portion  of  the  crew, 

-k,  his  heart  sank  within  him, and  he  de-  which  it  had  taken  but  little  to  excite  into 

led  to  his  cabin  with  ardent  andagi-  desperation  :  and  the  crew,  nearly  all  of 

cd  feelings,  and  a  prostration  of  spir-  whom  had  now  sided  with  the  disaffect- 

not  to  be  described.      For  several  ed,  although   performing    submissively 

^r8  he    remained    below    under  the  and  in  sullen  silence  their  usual  round  of 

I'eft  excitement— on  the  one  hand,  in-  duty,  it  was  but  too  apparent  were  under 

nant  at  the  dastardly  conduct  of  his  the  influence  of  more  than  common  feel- 

A.  and  on  the  other  a  lingering  hope  ings — a  half-smothered  threat  uttered  in 

ii  -omelhing  might  yet  transpire  to  en-  the  way  of  a  joke,  about  "  catching  sol- 

'  him  to  accomplish  what  he  would  at  diers,** — the  self- condemned  and  sinister 

i:  moment  have  risked  a  dozen  lives  to  features  of  the  foreign  officer  in  question 

'Tiplish;    alternately  revolving   the  — the  more  than  doubtful  visage  of  three 

ir.ces  that  the  British  gun-bri^    (for  or  four  leading  tars — all  spoke,  in  lan- 

He  crew  in  the  dawn  of  morning  he  guage  stronger  than  words,  that  a  volcano 

i  lelt  and  expressed  the  liveliest  sym-  was  under  them,  which  the  first  spark  of 

y)had  gone  to  the  bottom,  and  there-  additional  insubordination  or  revolt  would 

'-  that  his  disguise  would  not  for  some  ignite  into  the  deadliest  conflict  for  mas- 

^^  be  detected;  and  the  hope  that  dur-  tery.     It  was  not  till  the   second  day 

:  (he  day  his  crew,  either  through  that  Lieut  S thought  it  necessary  to 

,  or  by  strong  inducements  and  hopes  consult  his  officers,  nor  was  he  even  then 

^r^e  rewards,  might  join  in  and  con-  willing  to  alarm  his  fast  sinking  com- 

'  the  next  morning  that  Bonaparte  mander,  but  he  said  enough  to  some  of 

I'd  take  his  ride ;  alternating,  1  say,  his  chief  officers  to  intimate  to  them  the 

vi^n  hope  and  despair,  he  bad  al-  necessity  for  an  informal  interview  and 

't  wished  the  sea  to  overwhelm  his  consultation,  and  the  captain  of  marines, 

;>  and  end  his  anxiety,  when  he  was  young  L n  (who  had  throughout  the 

'  ed  by  the  cry  of  "  &ii],  ho !"  which  whole  affair  behaved  most  nobly,  partici- 

jht  him  to  the  deck  almost  at  a  sin-  paling  with  Lieut.  S in  the  most  fer- 

:>ound,  and,  to  his  ntter  dismay,  the  vid  enthusiasm  for  the  attempt  at  rescue) 

Ipearaoce   of  the  gun-biig  in  the  had  noticed  enough  to  induce  him  to  look 
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Cut  up  and  disabled  to  such  a  degree  on  the  Gulf,  who  induced  him  to  throw 

iM  it  became  necessary,  on  the  first  re-  up  bis  commission ;  but  disappointment 

irrence  of  heavy  weather,  to  throw  and  disease  soon  made  such  rapid  inroads 

vrboard  most  of  her  heavy  g;un8 — her  on  his  constitution,  that,  in  a  year  or 

ew    thinned    by    death    and    mortal  two,  be  bad  barely  health  enough  left  to 

ounds — it  became  in  the  minds  of  her  enable  him  to  return  to  his  native  State 

ticers  yery  doubtful  if  the  Chacabuco  in  the  North,  where,  in  August,  1822, 

Kild  reach  Buenos  Ayres;  and  in  a  few  he  breathed  his  last  in  the  arms  of  his 

iv^  it  was  determined  to  bear  up  for  a  parents. 
rt  in  the  United  States,  and  she  finally        The  brave  captain  of  marines,  young 

iched  Savannah  with  the  greatest  dif-  L- n,  returned  to  the  fond  embrace  ol 

!iltv,  where,  while  waiting  for  orders  his  parents  in  New  York  ;  the  surgeon, 

id  tlie  means  to  refit,  many  of  her  offi-  Dr.  B.,  became  a  resident  of  Florida. 

rs   resigned,  and  most  of   her  crew  Who  took  charge  of  the  Chacabuco,  and 

ciped.    Her  brave  commander  immedi-  when  she  sailed  for  Buenos  Ayres,  the 

ely  left  for  the  North,  where,  it  is  be-  writer  has  now  no  means  of  ascertaining ; 

:ve(i,  he  soon  breathed  his  last    Lieu-  but  her  arrival  at  Savannah  must  still  be 

nani  iS obtained  leave  of  absence  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  many  of  the 

>  vif^it  his  friends  residing  in  a  seaport  present  merchants  of  that  place. 
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THE  ORATORS  OF  FRANCE:  CORMENIN'S  « PORTRAITS. "♦ 

It  i?  singular,  perhaps  a  little  disgrace-  indebtedness  to  Great  Britain.    We  have 

I  the  extent,  the  variety  of  ways,  with  not  only  devoured  all  original  English 

ich  we  have  contrived  to  exhibit  our  works — which  was  well  enough,  provided 

p-^ndence  on  England  for  the  literary  we   had  always  known  first  what  we 

*:!  lets  with  which  are  fed,  what  we  were  eating,  or  sufficiently  digested  it 

cose  to  consider,  our  very  intellectual  when  eaten — but  we  have  borrowed  from 

^'ws.    It  could  ijot,  in  reason,  appear  English  translators  all  our  current  ver- 

mi^e  that  all  good  works  of  English  sions    of   foreign    authors.      There    is 

: action  should  be  imported — re-pub-  hardly  an  instance  to  the  contrary.    All 

ed,  if  you  please^ — ^with  great  haste,  the    fine    French    and    Italian    classic 

■  read  with  equal  eagerness  and  de-  authors,  the  best  versions  of  which  have 

:  it    To  have  neglected  them  would,  for  the  most  part  appeared  since  we  first 

fact,  have  been  but  an  evidence  of  undertook  to  build  up  for  ourselves  a  lit- 

'^  taste  on  our  part,  as  well  aa  of  erature,  have  been  made  famihar  to  us 

i.i  reverence  for  that  noble  mother  of  through  English  translations.    With  the 

lV^  "  enterprising  Saxon  race,"  whom  modem  stock  of  continental  literature, 

u  ist  be  confessed,  we  ought  not  to  the  case  is  nearly  as  bad.     Some  dusty 

'':^t    Nor  is  it  matter  of  surprise  that  scholar  has  rendered  into  American  two 

^ave  not  ourselves  produced  a  greater  or   three  unattractive    German    works, 

Ti'jer  of  excellent  books,  which  might  never  yet  naturalized  in  England — though 

»e  prevented  the  necessity  of  borrow-  in  truth  we  cannot  well  remember  what 

;  so  freely  from  abroad.    We  are  they  are.    All  other  exceptions  are  con- 

nt:  as  yet ;  wo  have  had  a  wilderness  fined  to  French  novels — to  the  introduc- 

^onquer— cities  to  build— commerce,  tion  of  which  we  should  prefer  to  lay  no 

1'nment,  social  order  to  establish —  claim — ^the     discredit    to   our   taste  is 

'"^^^•rt,  our  physical  interests  to  care  greater  than  the  honor  to  our  diligence. 

"i^'t— a  I'emark  which,  though  often  But  what  possible  reason  has  there  been 

-">  is  almost  as  true  as  if  it  were  less  for  such  refusal  among  us  to  enga^  in 

iion!    But  we  have  gone  quite  be-  this  department  of  literary  labor  ?    Pride 

I'l  what  was  necessary  in  our  literary  of  being  original  ?    Scorn  of  working  at 
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flecond-hand  ?  The  first  plea,  mani-  capacities  of  language  and  inTentioii. 
festly,  will  not  go  a  great  way  in  our  The  remark  will  oe  appreciated  by  all 
case;  and  for  the  second,  besides  its  who  have  long  and  carefully  panned 
losing  a  ^ood  portion  of  its  pith  from  the  the  exercise  of  translation,  or  by  tboae 
first  provin£r  worthless,  we  might  modify  who  have  observed  how  much  the  prao- 
our  great  dignity  a  little  with  the  reflec-  tice  of  it  has  done*  for  nearly  every  emi- 
tion  that  other  nations  quite  as  good  as  nent  writer  in  English  literature.  There 
we  are,  have  engaged  in  this  laror  with  ought  at  this  moment  to  be— there  would 
acknowledged  benefit  to  the  interests  and  be,  had  our  men  of  letters  been  true  to 
character  of  literature  at  home.  The  their  own  advancement,  and  to  the  inter- 
truth  is,  the  only  thing  we  show  in  the  est  committed  to  their  charge — American 
matter  is  a  discreditable  indolence ;  we  versions  of  all  the  great  claasical  worica 
cannot  enpige  in  the  direct  toil  of  fitting  in  prose  and  poetry,  of  the  modem  lan> 
these  foreign  wares  for  our  market,  but  guages. 

we  do  not  hesitate  to  pilfer,  and  re-pro-       But  the  worst  is,  that  in  relying  upon 

dnce,  those  which  her  Majesty's  Common-  the  English  for  the  translated  works  wo 

wealth  of  Letters  have  imported  and  fet,  we  become  imbued  with  Engliah 

adapted  for  their  own  use.  impressions  of  the  writings  presented. 

The  next  thing  to  originating  for  our-  and  of  foreign   literature  in   genermL 

selves,  is  to  re-produce,  in  the  finest  dress  Thus  we  not  only  delight  ourselves  with 

of  our  native  tongue,  the  noblest  produc-  feasting  upon  the  original  productions  of 

tions  of  other  languages.    There  is  not  British  writers,  instead  of  producing  the 

a  literature  in  Europe  of  any  worth,  a  same  ourselves,  and  borrow,  in  admtion, 

large  part  of  whose  acknowledged  per-  their  versions  of  the  writings  of  tbeir 

manent  possessions  are  not  considered  neighbors,  but   end    with  adopting  on 

as  consisting  in  skillful  versions  of  the  trust  their  opinions  of  the  men,  pofitica, 

chief  authors  of  other  countries.    It  is,  and  letters  of  the  rest  of  Europe.    By 

indeed,  the  common  duty  of  the  literarv  this,  it  must  be  confessed,  our  literarv 

men  of  a  nation  to  set  themselves  to  this  dishonor  is  completed,  acquires  a  finiak 

task.    The  body  of  the  jpeople  have  not  and  roundness — to/itt,  Ures,  aique  rodui- 

the  gift  of  tongues;    they  can  know  dusf 

nothing  but  by  report  of  the  untranslated  It  is  quite  time  that  all  this  should 
efibrts  of  writers  oat  of  their  own  coun-  have  an  end.  Of  thb  great  nations,  w« 
try.  But  all  letters — the  writings  of  all  are  the  latest  bom,  and  the  most  cos- 
nations — should  form  a  great  coomiunity  mopohtan  both  by  character  and  position : 
of  intellectual  wealth — a  fifth  element,  as  it  belongs  to  us,  both  for  justice  to  them* 
interchanged  and  universal,  as  the  air  and  and  for  our  own  benefit,  that  we  acquaint 
water — an  effect  to  be  attained  only  by  ourselves  directly  with  the  men  and 
the  means  spoken  of.  Other  countries  manners,  with  the  aits  and  literatnro* 
have  done  their  part  towards  this  end,  with  the  political  and  social  condition  of 
for  themselves;  we  have  looked  to  Eng-  all  nations, 
land  to  do  it  for  us.  Our  publishers,  it  is  true,  finding  mod- 

But  in  this  there  are  two  or  three  great  em  works  translated  to  their  bands,  can 
disadvantages.  In  the  first  place,  we  hardly  be  expected  to  pty  for  MS.  veiw 
thus  constantly  confirm  our  habits  of  sions,  perhaps  of  inferior  execution, 
dependence  on  her;  instead  of  which,  This  consideration,  however,  will  not 
by  introducing  among  us,  of  our  own  hold  of  those  whose  reputation  has  be- 
labor, the  most  excellent  foreign  works —  come  fixed  by  many  years'  standing  ■ 
French,  German,  Italian,  Spanish —  for  they  will  bear  two  or  three  transit- 
whether  of  this  or  preceding  centuries,  tions ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  many  of 
we  should  go  far  to  do  away  with  both  the  most  valuable  and  brilliant  pubocsf* 
the  fact  ana  the  feeling  of  such  depend-  tions  of  the  current  years  are  not  rei^ 
ence.  American  transitions  of  the  truly  dered  into  English  at  aU,  as  was  the  oaan 
great  and  abiding  works  of  the  modem  with  Cormenin's  **  Portraits,''  now  befom 
tongues,  could  not  fail  to  be  considered  us.  It  may  be  remarked,  by  the  way, 
as  much  a  part  of  our  literature  as  would  that  here  would  be  one  of  the  great  prae- 
be  a  new  and  successful  rendering  of  tical  benefits  of  an  international  copy- 
Homer,  .£schylus,  or  Vir|^  right  law — the  American  publisher,  haT- 

Then,  again,  by  foregoing  this  labor,  ing  to  pay  the  English  translator  for  hia 

we  forego  one  of^^the  greatest  means  of  version  of  a  foreign  book,  would  as  soon 

fanproving  our  style  and  enriching  our  give  the  same  amount  to  a  compeCenl 
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v^^n  at  home  for  executing  the  same  instance,  however ;   in  several  of  the 
aoor.  But  enough  on  this  topic — we  have  foreign  tongues  there  are  many  popular 
vn  led  too  far  by  its  importance  in  a  gen-  and  valuable  works  that  remain  unknown 
"J  fK)int  of  view,  not  intending  to  apply  to  the  English  reader.     How  could  it  be 
r  remarks  especially  to tlie  work  before  otherwise?    We  know  that  the  litera- 
ls, the  value  of  which  in  such  a  connec-  ture  boih  of  France  and  Germany  is  pro- 
■n  mast  be  left  to  its  readers.  lific  in  good  books — that  we  get  but  a  small 
It  is,  however,  altogether  remarkable  portion  of  those  works,  and  usually  of  an 
i:  Cormenln's  work  should  never  have  inferior  quality.      The  best   works  are 
en  translated  in  England.     In  France  considered  not  sufficiently  popular  to  be 
uJon  the  Continent  generally,  its  rep-  remunerative  to  publishers,  whose  posi- 
L:iL>n  is  rery  great ;  it  has  been  accept-  tion  unfortunately  makes  them  judges  in 
i  a?  one  of  the  most  vigorous  and  bril-  the  matter,  though  their  knowledge  is 
rii  boiks  published  for  many  years,  commonly  on  a  par  with  their  libemlity. 
•mguished  alike  for  its  matter  and  its  The  original  work  of   Viscount    ae 
vie.    Ita  popularity  is  evinced  by  the  Cormenin  consists  of  two  parts.     The 
.l>cr  of  editions  published,  seventeen  first  is  a  treatise  of  Principles  and  Pre- 
'  ighteen  of  which  have  appeared  at  cepts,  with  illustrations,  covering  all  the 
^n-,.  and  twelve  at  Brussels.     On  this  different  species  of  eloquence  and  style 
ri*,  the  translator  quotes  from  a  late  in    public    writings — forensic,   military, 
rijian  paper,  (le  Nationel,)  announcing  pulpit,  popular,  and  parliamentary — aca- 
-  appearance  of  the  »ix/«€nf  A  edition:  demical    addresses,    lectures,    speeches 

from  the  chair,  haranguing  in   public 

'M\*liat  remains  at  this  day,  to  be  said  of  assemblies,  in  clubs,  in  the  open  air — 

Lwre  de$  Orateurs,  except  that  it  has  the   eloquence   of  the    press,    of    pam- 

^ed  a  fortune  to  the  publisher,  and  a  phleteers,   the   etyle  of  diplomatic   dis- 

»^ee  of  new  triumphs  lo  the  author :  patches  and  official  documents.     What 

«  rapid  nle  of  fifteen  editions  speaks  ^quIj  ^g  of  particular  interest  to  public 

oudantly  the    opinion    of  the   public.  ^^^  ^^  politicians  of  this  country,  it 

.t  wuh  M  D«  Cormenin  the  editions  embraces  the  "  tactics  "  of  parties,  of  de- 

-ceed  each  other  without  being  alike,  i..       ..                 , ,.         r     *^     •*^-            j 

touches  and  retouches  unceasingly  hie  ^»^"^J»^^  assemblies   of  opposition,  and 

> x.r.ie    pages ;    he    adds,    retrenches,  ™n>8terial  policy.     All  this,  the  second 

V^^s,  polishes:  he  is  eminently  the  F^  is  designed  to  illustrate  ^by  "  Por- 

■^^r  of  the    file  and  smoothing-plane  traits,    or  sketches,  of  the  most  eminent 

'  la  lime  et  du  rabot)^  a  rare  merit  in  orators  and  parliamentary  leaders,  from 

r  i^ys,  and  which  evinces  in  the  author  Mirabeau,  Danton,  and  Napoleon,  whose 

''per  respect  for  both  the  public  and  extraordinary    military    oratory    is    set 

•  '*^^-  forth  at  large,  down,  through  the  Res- 

■  The  edition  now  issued  contains  some  toration  and  the  Revolution  of  July,  to 
^  Portraits,  or  rather  outlines,  in  the  Lamartine,    Thiers,    and    Guizot.      He 

^t  expression  of  the  author.    For  as  ^dds,  at  the  end,  as  the  prominent  exam- 

pie  of  popular  eloquence  in  modern  times, 
a  rapid  and  glowing  portraiture  of  the 

_                        oratory  of  O'Connell,  a  eulogium  which 

u).    Thus  does  he  constantly  iceViJ^^  will  be  read  with  interest,  now  that  the 

e  current  of  parliamentary  life,  though,  hand  and  voice  of  the  great  Irish  Agitator 

J:  Jtb,  at  present,  neither  active  nor  are  still  forever. 

•nrit.    And  as  the  sessions  march  on,  Thovolume,  as  published  here,  consists 

fiook  of  the  Orators*  marches  with  of  three  parts;  The^translated  "Portraits" 

'.  advancing  daily  more  and  more  in  of  Cormenin — an  essay  prefixed  to  these 

ic  admiration,  and  above  aU,  in  pecu-  by  Mr.  Headley,  on  the  rise  and  charac- 

■  y  producuveness.*'  ^^^  of  eloquence  in  the  French  Revolu- 

tion — and  about  fifty  pages  of  biographical 

r'li^  neglect  of  English  publishers  to  addenda  by  the  Editor. 

.  out  a  striking  series  of  portraitures,  Of  the  latter  it  is  not  requisite  to  speak 

r  ring  so  many  distinguished  French  here.     They  consist  mainly  of  anecdotes, 

^'cters  of  three  generations,  is  the  facts,  and  narrative  observations,  relating 

r^  markable  from  the  fact  that  many  to  the  lives  of  some  of  the  principal  char- 

1^  or  articles,  relating  to  these  acters  treated  of  by  the  author.    These 

•.  m  the  English  periodicals,  have  would  seem  not  bo  much  necessary  as 

Terred  some  of  their  most  eflTective  desirable.    Timon  does  not  care  to  say 

kes  from  €k>nne]iiii.    It  is  not  a  rare  much  about  their  private  history,  only  to 


49  an  orator  appears,  *  Timon*  takes 
:encil,  draws  a  profile,  sketches  a  head, 

ietes  a  bust  according  to  the  rank 
'Hud  to  each  in  the  parliamentary  hie* 
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hit  off  with  a  various  and  piquant  pen  formed;  but  they  weie  doobdeae  over^ 
the  mental,  moral,  and  physical  charac-  looked  in  the  haste  of  revision.  "  For 
teristics,  so  to  speak,  of  them  and  their  the  rest"— to  employ  a  French  expres- 
orator^,  with  a  brief  notice  of  the  times  sion  of  some  nse  in  English,  as  we  have 
of  their  development  But  to  understand  no  equivalent — the  translations  from 
the  limnings  of  a  picture,  we  roust  have  ^  Timon"  are  executed  with  singular 
the  accessories  given,  unless  we  know  felicity  and  power.  Hie  original  with 
the  antecedents  w  the  scene  and  figures  its  pecuhar  subtleties  of  language  and 
presented.  These  a  Frenchman  would  great  variety  of  style,  was  dimcult  to  be 
possess  already,  because  the  characters  rendered  well.  The  task  will  be  judged 
are  those  with  whom  he  has  lon^  been  to  have  been  executed  with  great  success. 
famiUar ;  but  with  us  a  feeling  of  The  continuous  force  and  aptness  of  ex- 
strangeness  would  pertain  to  foreign  pression  displayed  throughout,  the  dia- 
peraons  drawn  nak^  and  without  me  lectic  precision  and  pictorial  coloring,  the 
background  of  personal  information,  skillful  following  of  the  author's  inces- 
The  orators  to  wtiom  tliese  particulars  sant  shi flings  from  argument  to  satire, 
relate  are  Mirabeau,  Danton,  Benjamin  from  eloquence  to  raillery  and  invective, 
Constant,  Royer  Collard,  Lamartine,  are  deserving  of  some  attention  among 
Thiers,  and  Guizot  the  commonly  bald  and  unequal  versions 

The  essay  on  the  Girondists,  though  offoreign  works  whichhave  been  brought 

rapid  and  brief^  considering  the  extent  of  before  the  public, 

the  subject,  is  an  effective  piece  of  writ-  It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  the 

ing.    It  has  the  vigor,  directness,  and  popularity  of  Cormenin's  sketches.   They 

movement  of  style,  characteristic  of  the  are  of  men,  very  various  in  mind  and 

author's  productions — and  it  accomplishes  disposition,  who  have  been  the  oraton 

its  end — which  could  not  be  a  display  of  and  ruling  intellects  of  the  second  natioo 

breadth  or  profundity  in  so  short  a  piece,  of  Europe,  for  a   half  century  more 

but  simply  to  leave,  as  it  seems,  a  glowing  crowded  with  great  and  startling  events, 

unity  of  impression  on  the  reader's  mind  and  dramatic  changes,  than  any  other 

with  respect  to  the  rise  of  French  popu-  equal  period  of  time  has  been  in  the  his- 

lar  eloquence,  and  the  orators  of  that  pe-  tor^  of  any  nation.    And  these  **  por- 

riod.     In  this  way  it  seems  to  throw  traits"   are  done  with  the  hand  of  a 

light  upon  the  entrance  into  the  field  master.    Occasionally,  as  when  he  feels 

mich  Cormenin's  sketches  subsequently  himself  called  upon  to  eulogize,  which 

cover.  his  satirical  nature  does  not  oflen  permit 

The  translation  is  worthy  of  notice,  him  to  do,  there  is  a  flight  of  strained 

We  do  not  indeed  tgree  with  the  an-  language,  a  forced  expemliture  of  qoea- 

thor's  theory  expressed  in  his  preface,  of  tions  and  exclamations,  such  as  belong  to 

enriching  our   language    with  French  the  Frenchman,  and  which  do  full  justice 

idioms  and  expressions.      He  has  not  to  their  Gallic  origin.    He  is  a  man,  too, 

ventured,  fortunately,  upon  the  introduo-  of  sufficient  prejudices,  which  are  evi- 

tion  of  many,  but  some  of  the  few  he  has  dent  when  he  speaks  of  those  who  have 

employed  can  never,  we  are  sure,  be  na-  betrayed  the  cause  of  **  French  liberttf* — 

turalized  in  our  English  tongue,  as  it  for  **  Timon,"  as  he  announces  himself, 

certainly  is  not  desirable  they  should  be.  is  "  a  radical,  but  a  radical  more  favora- 

One  form,  in  particular,  he  has  made  ble  to  centraGzed  and  strong  government 

use  of,  we  cannot  but  think,  by  simple  than  most  of  those  who  cdl  themselves 

oversight — for  it  is  one  entirely  pecuhar  conservatives."     He    deckres,    indeed, 

to  the  French,  and  becomes  with  us  a  that  he  does  not  ^  pique  himself  upon 

sheer  grammatical  error.    It  is  the  use  being  impartial  towards  the  political  ora* 

of  the  perfect  tense  **  has  been,"  when  tors  of  his  time."    This  candid  decla- 

speaking  of  an  action  or  event  entirelv  ration  he  certainly  makes  good  in  the 

in  the  past,  having  no  connection  with  most  liberal  manner.    He  is  indeed  quite 

the  present.    '*  They  have  said  so,  when  independent,  sometimes,  in  his  frankness 

Alexander,  in  his  drunkenness,  torf ,"  &c.  ^-carrying  satire  to  the  verge  of  injua- 

— "  Thev  have  said  so,  when  Nero  assas*  tice-^as  may  be  instanced  in  his  **  por- 

sinated  his  mother" — ^The  Revolution  trait"  of  Cfuizot — where  his   sarcastic 

of  1789  has  been  the  great  event  of  mod*  strokes  are  not  so  happily  directed  as 

em  times**    If  these  and  some  other  in-  against  the  tergiversations  of  Thiem. 

stances  belong  to  the  translator's  theory.  It  may  be  nnted  against  him,  too,  that 

we  wouM  suggest  that  the  theory  be  r^  his  love  of  raiUery  aometiiiiea  leads  into 
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ed  an  eloquent  tongue  to  bind  the  As-  exbibitiomof  tbetHbaneand^trivBipbt 

sembi y  toorether,  ana  encourage  it  to  put  of  eloquence.    We,  wbo,  live  in  an  epoch 

forth  thoee  acts  which  the  welfare  of  the  without  failh  or  principlee,  derourwi  at 

nation  demanded.  ^«  ^'f.fP"?  *>*^  ^P^P^^  "^^^  •J*  ^^PJ?"! 

"  It  was  not  eaflv  at  once  to  destroy  re-  ^  political  matenaliiin— we,  Aawmbliet 

u^LTL^L^lZ  u^ ^tl?^Z2l  of  manikine  who  inflate oureeWee like  the 

verence  for  U^  throne,  luid  set  at  nought  mountain  in  labor,  to  bring  forth  but  a 

royal  authority,  yet  the  reformations  which  mouse— we,  seekers  of  jobs,  of  ministerial 

the  state  ofthe  kingdom  rendered  impera-  office,  of   ribbons,  epaulettes,  collector- 

tive  would  do  both.*  Right  onward  must  ships  and  judgeships — we,  a  race  of  bro- 

this  National  Assembly  move,  or  France  kers  and  stockjobbers,  of  Haytian  or  Nea- 

be  lost !  To  carry  it  thus  forward,  united,  politan  three  or  five  per  cent.^we,  men  of 

strong  and  bold,  one  all-powerful  tongue  court,  of  police,  of  coteries,  of  all  sorts  of 

was  sufficient :  and  the  great  orator  of  tiroes,  of  all  sorts  of  governments,  of  all 

the  Assembly  was  Mir&au.    At  the  sorts  of  journalism,  or  all  sorts  of  opinion 

outset,  hurling   mingled   defiance   and  —we,  depuUes  of  a  pinsh  or  of  a  fraierni. 

acorn  both  on  the  n3)ility-from  whom  ^^  5  deputies  of  a  hwbor,  of  a  railroad,  of  a 

he  had  been  excluded  Juid  the  king,  ^J^^^J  LllVl^LnTJ^C  1"^; 

1     ..      _• .  ^    •  ..    .  •  »    ^1     J      ^'  cane  or  l>eet*root;  deputies  or  oil  or  ol 

who  thouriit  to  mumidato  the  deputies,  ^i^^^^^, .  deputies  of  charcoal,  of  salt,  of 

he  inspired  toe  Tiers-Elat  with  his  own  i^n,  of  flax ;  dcpuUcs  of  bovine,  equine, 

boldness.     No  matter  what  vacillation  or  asinine  interests ;  depuUes,  in  short,  of  all 

fears  might  amtote  the  members,  when  things  except  of  France,  we  shall  never  be 

his  voice  of  thunder  shook  the  hall  in  able  to  comprehend  til  that  there  was  in 

which  they  sat,  every  heart  became  de-  that  famous  Constituent  Assembly  of  deep 

termined  and  resolute.     With  his  bushy  conviction  and  thorough  sincerity,  of  sim- 

black  hair  standing  on  end,  and  his  eye  P*»c»ty  of  *>**'^  of  singleness  of  purpose, 

glaring  fire,  he  became  at  once  the  hope  of  v'^toe,  of  disinterestedness,  and  of  vert- 

of  the  people  and  the  terror  of  the  aristo-  tab  e  grandeur. 

commencement  of  his  sp^ch,  steady  and  ^^ ^  f,,ij^„^  ^o  men  of  mature  years  who 

strong   when    feiriy  under  moUon,  he  had  experienced  the  etil  days  of  despotism, 

earned  resistless  power  in  his  appeals,  none  of  old  age  who  remembered  the  dmL 

As  a  huge  ship  m  a  dead  calm  rolls  All  was  generous  self-sacrifice,  patriotic 

and  rocks  on  the  heavy  swell,  but  the  enthusiasm,  raptures  of  liberty,  boundless 

moment  the  wind  fills  its  sails  stretches  aspirations  after  a  happier  futare.    It  vras 

proudly  away,  throwing  the  foam  from  ito  »•  *  beautifiil  sun  which   dissolves  the 

front,  so  he  tossed  irregular  and  blind  clouds  of  spring,  warms  the  frozen  limbs, 

upon  his  sea  of  thbught,  until  caught  by  *»^.g"^  every  object  with  its  onre  and 

tllTbreath  of  passion,  when  he  moved  f««^  ^'^^  J^  nation,  youtiiful  and 

i«.u»«tu.iiv  ;  JZTIfr;ki»  ^».».wi  w  dreamy,  had  imaginings  of  distant  voices 

majwucally  irresistibly  onward.  inviting  it  to  the  iSftiert  destinies.     It  had 

A  description  of  the  meeUngs  of  that  ^^^  ^f  trembling,  of  tears,  of  smiles,  like  a 

assembly,  and  a  contrast  of  the  spirit  of  mother  in  the  delivery  of  her  firstborn 

Its  deliberations  with  that  of  the  debates  child.      It  was   the    Revolution    in  the 

of  the    modem   chambers,    under   the    cradle." 

citizen-king,  are  given  by  Cormenin  in  **All  things  concurred  to  make  Mira- 

exceedingly  terse  and  vivid  language,  beau  the  ^rand  potentate  of  the  tribune, 

It  is  periiaps  one  of  the  finest  passages  his   peculiar   organization,   his  life,   his 

of  the  kind  to  be  mot  with  in  any  writer,  itudies.  his  domestic  broils,  the  extraofdi- 

nary  times  in  which    he  appeared,    the 

« u«-.  j-«^-    *  »v       4-—      r   -.          •  spirit  and  manner  of  deliberation  of  the 

"  How  different  those  times  from  ours  !  rv,^.*:*^.^*  A.^mki»    m^A  »k«  «^.«k:^ 

Th«  whole  popuUtion  of  P^i.  used  ,o  S:rtX  .^3l<^  "  hU   S^S^ 

mingle  breathlesaly  in  the  difcutiions  of  f^^y.^l^J  »*^'''"*~*   "»  "'•    vnwncma. 

the  legiiUture.      One  hundred  thousand    "<^^"«* 

citizens  filled  the   Tuilerics,  the   Place  Says  Cormenin,  in  another  put  of  the 

Vendome,  the  streets  adjacent,  and  copied  gketch 

bulletins  were  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  ' 

circulated,  thrown  among  the  crowd,  con-  **  Mirabeau  had  a  massive   and  sqoar* 

taining  the  occurrences  of  each  moment  of  obesity  of  figure,  thick  lips,  a  forehead 

the  debate.    There  was  then  some  public  l>road,  bony,  prominent ;  arched  eyebrows, 

life  and  spirit     The  nation,  the  citixens,  an  eagle  eye,  cheeks  flat  and  somewhat 

the  Assembly,  were  all  in  expectation  of  flabbv,  features   full  of    pock-boles  and 

some  great  events,  all  full  of  that  electric  blotcnes,  a  voice  of  thunder,  an  anc 

and  vague  excitement  so  favorable  to  the  mass  of  hair,  and  the  foce  of  a  lion. 
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*«  Born  whh  %  finme  of  iron  tnd  a  tem-  ply.     DonbtlMi  ho    owi»d  much  to  the 
perameot  of  flame,  ha  tranteended  the  tU-  loferioritj  of  hia  rirali ;  for  in  hit  pre- 
tnae  and  the  ricet  of  hia  race.     The  pas-  eence  the  other  celebritiea  were  eflacea»  or 
etoDS  took  him  up  almoet  in  hia  cradle,  and  rather  the;jr  were  grouped  at  eatellitet  about 
deromred  him  tnrooghont  hia  life.    Hia  thia  magnificent  luminary  only  to  render 
esuberant  facultiea,  unable  to  work   out  it,  by  contraat,  of  a  more  rivid  eflblgence. 
their  development  in  the  exterior  world.  The  able  Maury  waa  but  an  elegant  rheto- 
concentrated  inwardly  upon  themaelvea.  rician ;  Cazal^,  a  fluent  apeaker ;  Sieyik, 
There  paaaed  within  him  an  a^lomera-  a  taciturn  metaphyaician ;  Thoui«t»  a  ju- 
tion,  a  laboring,  a  fermentation  oTall  aorta  riat ;  BamaTe,  a  hope.    But  what  eatab- 
ofingredienta,  like  the  Tolcano  which  con-  liahed  hia  unriTalled  dominion  over  tha 
deaaea,  amalgamatea,  fuaea  and  braya  ita  Aaaembly  waa,  in  the  firat  place,  the  en* 
lava  torrenta  before  hurling  them  into  the  thuaiaatical  prediapoaition  of  the  Aaaembly 
air  through  ita  flaming  mouth.  Greek  and  itaelf ;  it  waa  the  multitude  and  the  con- 
Latin  literature,  foreign  lansuagea,  mathe-  currence  of  hia  aatoniahing  facultiea*  hit 
matica,  philoaophy,  muaic,  be  learned  all,  prodactive  facility,  the  immenaity  of  hia 
retaineid  all,  waa  maater  of  all.     Fencing,  atudiea  and  hia  knowledge ;   it  waa  the 
twinuning,  horaemanahip,  dancing,  run*  grandeur   and   breadth   of  hia    political 
ning,  wreatling,  aU  ezerciaea  were  familiar  yiewa,  the  aolidity  of  hia  reaaomn^ ,  the 
to  him.    The  viciaaitudea  which  the  fortu-  elaborateneaa   and  profunditjr  of  hia  dia- 
nate  philoaophera  of  the  age  had  merely  couraea,  the  vehemence  of  hia  improviaa* 
depicted,  he  had  experienced.    He  had  tiona*  and  the  pungency  of  hia  repartaea." 
proudly  looked  deapotiam,  paternal  and  a  a  a  a  ♦ 
miniaterial,  in  the  face,  without  fear  and        «  Hia  manner  aa  an  orator  ia  that  of  tha 
without  aubmtaaion.    Poor,  a  fugitive,  an  mat  maatera  of  antiquity,  with  an  admira- 
exile,  an  outlaw,  the  inmate  of  a  priaon,  ble  energy  of  geature  and  a  vehemence  of 
•very  day,  every  hour  of  hia  ^outh  waa  a  diction  which  perhapa  they  had   never 
fruit,  %pa8aion,  a  atudy,  a  atrife.     Behind  reached.    He  ia  atrong,  becauae  he  doea 
the  bare  of  dungeona  and  baatillea,  with  not  difitiae  himaelf ;  he  ia  natural,  becauaa  i 
pen  in  hand,  and  brow  inclined  over  hia  he  uaea  no  omamenta;  he  ia  eloquent, 
booka,  he  atowed  the  vaat  repoaitoriea  of  becauae  ha  ia  aimple;  he  doea  not  imitata 
hia  memory  with  the  richeat  and  moat  va-  othera,  becauae  he  needabut  to  be  himaelf; 
ried  treaaurea.  Hia  aoul  waa  tempered  and  be  doea  not  aurcharge  hiadiacourae  with  a 
retempared  in  hia  indignant  attacka  upon  baggage  of  epitheta,  becauae  they  would 
tyranny   like  thoae  ateel  weapona  that  are  ntard  it ;  he  doea  not  run  into  digreaaioM, 
plunged  in  water,  while  atill  red  from  the  for  fear  of  vrandering  from  the  qneation. 
larDace."                                                      Hia  exordiuma  are  aometimea  abrupt,  and 
^             ^              ^              %              ^    aometimea  maieatic,  aa  it  oomporta  with 
,     ,    .       .     ,  AU  ♦  ♦!»-  A— -.    theaubject.  Hia  narration  of  facta  ia  clear. 
"Itiavulgarly  im|y^^^                               Hia  at^tement  of  the  qn««tion  ia  preciaa 
ofMir^  T'\l  tKl  tl^^  m.^  of    ^^  P<*itive.     Hia  ample  and  a<mofmia 
hia  buUiah  neck,  >V^«  ^^»^^  .""."^         phraseology  much  reaemblea  the  apoka* 
hto  lion-Uke  hair ;  that  he  •WfPt  down  hia    ^hraaeolo^  of  Cicero.      He  unroUa,  with 
adveiwiea  by  a  awing  of  h«  twl ;  that  he    P  ^i^mn  alowneaa,  the  folda  of  hia  dia- 

'^J^  T"  ^«r  Ti?f  K«  nl^aS    cott"«-    He  doea  not  accumulate  hia  enu. 
«d  f^  of  a  torrent ;  ^'t  he  d-mayed    „^^^^„,  „  ornamenU,  but  aa  proda.  Ha 

S^  *'?:k\k'^k.:  J?'^  hi.  th^^^^^^  -eefc*  no^^he  harmony  of  worA,  but  tha 

tham  with  the  burata  of  h^  thu^^^^^  concatenation  of  ideaa.    He  doea  not  ax- 

voice :  thia  la  to  P~«»  him  forthe  exte.  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^         ^^  ^^  ^^ 

nor  qualitiea  of  port,  voice,  and  geature,  ^^e  flower.     Would  he  d£«le;  the  moat 

aa  we  would  praisea  gladiator  or  a  dramat.  ^^  .^j    ^  j^,             ^^j-  „„  be„eath   hia 

icactorjitianottopraiae  aaheought  to  ^  ^'       ^^^jfj^  P,^^    f^  ^y^^^  ^ 

be  pmaed.  thia  g^eat  orator      DouMlea.  V  ^  of  emotion.in  tender  perauaaiona, 

Minbeau  owed  a  great  deal,  at  the  outoet  ^^^^^^^^y^  tranaporta.  which'do  not  con- 

of  hu  oratorical  career,  to  the /^reahge  of  ^^^         y^^y^             ^ 

hia  name       For  he  w-  already  maater  of  "^^^^^^^^  ^,^^  ^ut  foUow,  each  ether, 

the  Aaaembly  »>y  the  repuUtion  of  hia  e^o.  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^    ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^ 

qoeaca,  before  ha  became  ao  by  hia  elc  ^^^^jy^  ^  ^^^  ^ith  ^  h^py  diaofdar, 

qoeiij^  Itaelf.  from  that  fine  and  prolific  nature." 

•*  DoubCleaa  Mirabeau  owed  much  to    ""™  ""'' "™        *' 

that  penetrating,  flexible,  and  aonorona        |q  iiioatratioii  of  what  he  haa  aaid. 

voice  which  uaed  to  fill  with  eaae   the    (^nnenin  irivea   varioua   fragments  of 

aara  of  twelve  hundred  peraoM.  to  thope    Mirabeau'aipeecheeaBdroparteea.    Tb# 

banchtr  accenta  which  infuaed  life  and    *"     jZ-- ^iTIr  ..^^m^i^w^^^iZm^  tk^ «jin«* 
■•■'^~'.  Vu .      ♦^  #k.^-^  ;«M.^»nAiM    irrand  maater  of  oeremomea  of  tbe  eoort 

JSS.Xwh?ch?a'^^^^^^^^  P  come  to  reprim«id  the  aaaemWy  ibr 

Wraariea  daflancea  that  daiad  tham  to  ra-    ita  proceedings : 

▼OL.TI.— no.  I.  7 
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**  The   Cornmou   of  France,**    BaSd  exeaiKs,  periinit  to  ernnet,  in  order  to 

Mirabeati,  **  Imve  lesohred  to  deliberste :  p^bh  tb«m  afterwarti  for  haring  com- 

and  you,  sir,  who  could  not  be  the  or^an  naittod  tbom.    A  mode  of  perditioo  quite 

Of  the  king  to  the  National  AasemWy ;  f^^^^  ^^  wortfiT  of  MtchiaTel ;  a  pom. 

you,  wholave  here  neither  seat,  lir  {?**  !."^^5L'^^'*' ^"^"5?  men  cannot 

i*J2  «r»,  *:»kf  />f  mnM^hiwx,,  m^  *Iii  »/>n»  hraud  with  too  much   indignation,  and 

I^ifw*™  I,?W^^^  ^^'^^  l**^*-  *  d«rk,  a  veiy  dark  ttain 

IK'^^iSf  ^/^.            -Ti^^lf  uponthegloryofthUgreatman. 

the  people,  and  Uiat  we  will  not  be  torn  ••  Mira&au,  with  bit  back  like  anotl»r 

ffcaaitMTe  by  the  force  of  Uyonets."  Herculee  oppoaed  to  tiie  breachea  of  the 

Mirabean  was  obiCinate  in  defending  revolutionary  torrent,  itroTe  to  check  tha 

the  royal  ireto ;  instantly  the  wind  of  his  consequencet  which,  at  all  |>oints,  broke 

popularity  chan|rod.    He  is  denounced  out  impetnouily  from  their  principle.    He 

ui  an  infiunous  IhwI,  which  accused  him  had  in  hit  star  the  faith  somewhat  taper- 

df  treason.    *<  And  me,  too,"  he  excUum-  stitiout  of  great  men.    He  imagined  that 

^  in  an  oratorical  movement  which  ™  ^^^  •[^  ?*y  ??P  «<>«  m  the  mj 

dectrified  the  Assembly, «  ^  me^  hiS^lfTSl^fe  donWtrepSfy  ^ 

in  tnnmph,  «>d  now  they  cry  through  j^{^    ^^  ^„  ^„^^  preparing,  with  • 

the  sdeets— ^  Iws  gnat   eonmraeif  tf  paroxytm  of  energy,  to  renew  the  gian* 

Cotnri  MtfYifcflai*.'     I  needed  not  this  ttroggle,    when,    aU  of  a  tuddeo,    his 

lesson  to  know  that  there  is  but  a  step  etrength  gave  way,  and  he  sunk  like  tbm 

ftom  the  Gapitol  to  the  Tarpeian  rock."  monarchy  of  which  be  wore  the  rooomin^. 

Our  author  quotes,  with  evident  com-  **  At  this  aatounding  iote]li|^nce.  Pans 

mendation,  Mirabeau*s  speech  on  Bank-  "  igitated,  the  people  run  to  hit  remdenee, 

ruptcy,  where  he  advises  the  sacrifice,  by  •^  gather  around,  with  lamcntaHona  and 

ibrce.  of  the  fortunes  of  a  few  rich  men,  {«•"»  «»«  «>«ch  of  Mirabeau  dying,  of 

to  make  up  the  ruinous  deficiencies  in  ^'I^'^Jj^C^  cl^^^f^Stili? 

U^puHi/ funds.    p-,«^,«  <^  5?iTtouTit?;heTrk1ti^^ 

tainljr  powerful  and  splendid,  but  the  remnant  of  vital  heat;  they  atk,  in  the 

doetnne  is  atrocious.    It  had  an  enor-  wUdnesa  of  their  despair,  that  their  veiaa 

nous   effbct,    however— was   doubtless  be  opened,  and  that,  to  revive  hit  vitality, 

eae  of  the  immediate  impulses  to  the  he  be  given  a  part  of  theirs ;  they  press 

subsequent  teirible  popular  commotions,  and  chafe  those  icy  handi  whichhurled  so 

often  the  popular   thunderbolts.      They 

«  «*•    1.        J  /-_ft^  ^«  41^  v-.*^  ««^  harness  themselves  to  his  hearse  and  draw 

«« Mirabean.  defeated  on  the  Vetooues.  ^^        ^       ^     ^     Pantheon  with  Ike 

lion  1^  the  Assembles  dwtrust  o?  the  ^^  aS VpoSeosS  ofTSnT^ 

t^  authority,  returned  to  the  char^je  on  ^   *^        •!«*««««  wi  •  »*ug. 

thequesUoaoftheadmi^ono^^^^^  This  was  the  end  of  Mirabeau !    Thk 

Is  a  seat;  but,  in  spite  of  tne  unheard-of  ,^^  ,.     .«*^-,  ^  ♦iw.  »..,i«u»^«t      a 

sifartoof'intMlect/eloauence,  and  logic.  ^  i^iSTXr  it^S^  tW 

he  swscumbed  beneath  the  violence  of  the  ^.  "wn™  »fter  it  was  decreed,  that 

same  prejudice.    He  then  determined  to  "  *»*•  ■*^.,*?  T*^  w?°H*  ^  »««y 

seek,  outside  of  the  Parliament,  for  support  oe  re-established !"    His  bodjr  was  dia^ 

sad  forces  against  it.    But  why— and  here  entombed  at  midnight,  burned  cff  bf 

returns  that  embarrassing  question — why  torch-light,  and  thrust  into  a  grave  in  a 

did  Mirabeau  stop  all  of  a  sudden  on  the  cemetery,  where  only  executed  criminak 

declivity  of   the  Revolution?     Was    he  are  buried,  *"  among  whom  the  undistia- 

afrighted  himself  by  the  noise  and  violence  guiahable  remains  of  this  great  orator  Be 

of  its  course  ?    Did  he  mean  only  to  sare  mi^ed  and  confounded  !** 

liberty  from  its  own  aberrations,  by  pass.  u  The  Constituent  AssemUy  of  France 

mg  into  Its  mouth  a  curb  and  h"dle  ?  H"  «it  fiom  1789  to  1791.    The  overthrow 

vreiudiees  of  education,  of  family,  of  birth,  ^  .i    „  U-n       j  MT      u    e  alT-^Zlil 

EiheyresieiehimuiiM^uscioily?   Wai  S^^Jl?!?!?*  !°i,^^ 

be  boiQMht  over  by  the  Court  ?    Did  he  de-  frightened  the  nobUUy,  so  w  Ibey  M 

sireaUmited  monarchy,  purged  of  fede-  ">  crowds  from  France.    Hitherto  tbey 

ralism  and  favoritism,  a  kio^  and   two  had  constituted  the  oppositioQ  agauMC 

Chambers,  a  coastitntional  trimty  ?  .    .    .  which  the  deputies  of  the  people  nsd  •» 

.    .    .   Posterity  aloas  will  furnish^-^or.  struggle.    After  their  fligfat,  there  betn^ 

perhaps,  will  not  be  sble  to  furnish — the  no  longer  an  opposition,  Uie  deputies  na* 

selntion  of  this  problem,  to  us  insoluble."  turally  split  into  two  parties  among  thm- 

•           •            •           •           •  selves.    The  Girondists  were  at  first  tha 

"What  is  less  doubtful  is.  that  Min  republicans,  and  demanded  a  government 

bssa  meaat  to  push  his  coUsi^ims  to  fbunded  on  the  principles  of  ttM  ancieQl 
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Bqniblics ;  but  a  fiction  fpringiiig  up  •cribed.  The  detrtit  friends  were  con- 
more  radical  than  themselves,  and  posh-  demned  to  death,  in  affectation  of  the  lett- 
ing the  state  towards  anarchy,  they  be-  matured  paternity  of  the  first  Brutus, 
^e  conservatives.    It  was  during  these  ^'^^  7«J?  **«^.««'^  7^^  ^^«  f"»"^  ^ 

?*"'^^-^ ^^"^"' '"^^  ^'  ^"'^"  {LrL^urrro'prn^Stbe^^^^^^^ 

"?^?^  A         ui     u             »t  *        ^  <ore  owt  their  vitals,  some  plunged  deeper- 

"This  Assembly,  however,"  to  quote  ^tely  into  the  doom  that  awJited  th^, 

another  passage  from  a  portion  of  the  Es-  after  the  manner  of  Decius,  of  R^lus,  of 

say,  **  lasted  but  nine  months.  The  revolt  the  senators  of  Tiberius  and  of  Nero  in 

of  the  10th  of  Augost  came ;  the  Tuile-  Rome  enslaved.    Oath  was  made  to  die  on 

Ties  ran  blood,  ana  the  Bourbon  dynasty  their  legislative  seats,  like  the  old  Romans 

closed.    The  Legislative  Assembly  then  in  their  curule  chairs.    The  dictatorship 

changed  itself  into  the  Convention,  and  ©^  the  Committees  and  of  the  Convention 

the  great  struggle  between  the  Girondists  Y^  threatened  with  the  dagger  of  Harmo- 

and  JacoWnrS)mmenced ;  it  was  a  life  ^I^«' '"1^*^*^  *»>«  7^'^e^»^'»  1"^^    ^^^, 

and  death  struggle,  and  all  the  mental  t^^^^^'X'l'.^^^^^^^^^ 

powers  of  Aesetwo  bodies  were  brought  ^3,  ^^j^^^  i„  ^^^  i„,^^  on  the  proscription 

to  the  task.     The  Girondirts  numbered  Ugts,  in  commemoration  of   Sylla.    The 

among  them  some  of  the  finest  orators  immortality  of  the  soul  was  decreed,  in 

France  has  ever  produced.  They  were  the  riew  of  the  dying  Cato.    To    dispense 

philosophers  of  the  revolution,  ever  talking  from  wearing  any,  it  was  observed,  that  the 

of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  fondly  dream-  democrat,  Jesus  Christ,  had  never  worn 

ing  that  the  glorious  days  of  those  ancient  breeches.    You  were  outlawed,  without 

republics  could  be  recaUed.    Their  elo-  trial,  as  the  proscribed  were  by  the  Ro- 

qoence  had  given  immense  popularity  to  mans  interdicted  fire  and  water     Nature 

ie  revolution  and  hastened  it  on.    Grand  was  stifled,  justice  was  violated,  libertv 

•«j  »^^«^»o  ;«  fK^u  «!«.,•   fU^^  «ii^  was  abused,  virtue  itself  was  exaggerated* 

Md  generous  in  their  plans,  they  filled  j^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  resemble  tE?m. 

tl^  imaginations  of  the  people  with  beau-  ..  go  much  for  the  eiterior  part  of  oratory, 
tiful  but  unreal  forms.  While  they  were  which  is  conversant  about  forms,  move- 
thus  speaking  of  Cataline  and  Cicero,  ments,  and  images.  As  for  their  political 
and  Brutus  and  Caesar,  and  the  heroes  ot  philosophy,  financial  economy  and  defini- 
Greece,  the  Jacobins  were  talking  of  tions  of  rights  and  duties,  it  was  the  phi- 
aristocrats  in  Paris,  and  arousing  the  pas-  losophy,  economy  and  the  definitions  of 
iions  rather  than  exciting  the  imagina-  Rousseau  and  of  the  Encyclopedists. 
tioDs  of  men."  "  ^^  ^^^  commune  of  Paris,  at  the  Club  of 
Cormenin's  chapter  on  Danton,  though  J^«  Jacobins,  in  the  popular  societies,  in 

»^  ^''^'•F'^Ji^i'^^^^^^^  n^sffT T^  .'Hh^i'^^^ 

or  the  whole  penod.    Adapting  his  Ian-  ^^    j„  ^^e  public  phces,  at  the  foot  of  Oia 

gaage  to  the  robject,  be  has  made  it  im-  .caflbld,  everywhere  and  on  all  occasions, 

pveasm  and  terrible— not  surpassed  by  n  ^as  substantially  the  same  ideas,  the 

aay  brief  description  of  those  times,  ex-  tame  vehemence,  the  same  grandeur,  tha 

cept  what  is  found  in  some  chapters  of  same  figures,  the  same  exclamations,  the 

Giariyle.  same  imitations,  the  same  apologies,  the 

How  strange  the  picture  drawn  of  the  wme  vocabulary,  the  same  language, 

bloody  Democracy  betaking  themselves  "In  this  revolutionary  drama,  in  this  ora- 

to  the  classic  ideas  of  antiquity !  toncal  exhibition,  so  vivid,  so  excited,  so 

stirring,  so  terrible,  all  is  disorder,  all  is 

agitation,  all  is  confusion — the  clubs,  the 

**  Whether  from  diflSculty  of  invention,  debates,  the  petitioners,  the  populace  ;  all 

from  custom,  or  from  a  classical  education,  places  are  common,  the  bar  of^tbe  house* 

the  republicans  of  1793    endeavored    to  the  president's  chair,  and  the  tribunes. 

revive,  in  their  costumes,  their  attitudes,  «*From  the  ceiling  of  the  hall  to  the 

mad  their  harang^s,  Sparta,  Athens,  and  doors,  in  the  lobbies  both  inside  and  out- 

Reme.      Strange  !   these  most  savage  of  side,  all  played  their  parts,  all  was  actioo» 

demagogues  had  a  sincere  admiration  for  combat,  crisis,  applause,  disapprobation. 

the  laws,  the  manners,  the  apparel,  the  The  sections  armed,  impelled,  guided  by 

csflsges,  the  character,  the  speeches,  the  unknown,  invisible  leaders,  stormed  the 

liie  and  the  death  of  the  proudest  and  Convention,  threw  down  all  before  them» 

BKiei  insolent  aristocrats  of  antiquity.  pointed  out  the  suspected  deputies,  and 

**  The  Greek  bonnet  was  assumed,  the  demanded  that,  before  the  house  adjourn, 

plaited  bead-dress,  and  the  long  military  they  should  fall  beneath  the  sword  of  the 

cioak.    Letters,  the  sole   consolation  of  law.    **  The  people  has  risen,  it  is  stand- 

aad  delicate  mhnds,  were  pro-  ing,  it  is  waiting  !^ 


W2                                 The  OraUnt  of  Fnmet :  [ Julji 

'* Extraordinary  timet!  aioeular contrast!  *'Coathon,tbe coantellor of  RobMpierre» 

That  Assembly    which    boldly  flung  its  of  whom  Saint-Just  was  ihe  execntife  ;  a 

challenges  of  war  to  all  the  kings  of  Eu-  paralytic  in  both  legs,  and  alone  unable 

rope,  quailed  itself  before  the  threats  and  to  stir  among  all    those   active  spirits  : 

insults  of  a  few  foaming  demagogues,  and  Couthon,  who,  sentenced  to  death,  on  pre* 

pushed  its  forbearance  or  rather  its  pusiU  text  of  having  designed  to  crawl  up  to  the 

lanimity  so  far  as  to  accord  them  the  hon*  rank'ofsofereignty,  contented  himself  with 

ors  of  the  sitting."  replying  ironically :  *  I  aspire  to  become 

a  king !' »» 

The  general  mind,  elevated  gradually  %             ^             %             %              % 

by  the  excitement  of  speaking,  was  trans-  «  Saint-Just,  a  republican  by  conviction, 

ported  into  a  state  of  frenzy.     Legendre  austere  by  temperament,  disinterested  hj 

need  to  exclaim,  '^  Should  a  t3rrant  arise,  character,  a  leveller  upon  system,  a  tn- 

he  will  die  by  my  band — I  swear  it  by  bune  in  the  Committees,  a  hero  on  the 

Brutus!"    And  Drouet:  "Be  ye  brig-  battle-field.   His  youth,  which  verged  upoa 

ands  for  the  public  weal,  I  say,  be  brig-  manhood,  was  ripe  for  great  designs.    His 

ands!"    Marit  was  seen  to  draw  a  pistol  ?Pf»^y   '?»  not  beneath  his  sit uaUon. 

r u:-  I J »: :* L  u:-  A  ffloomy  fire  beamed  in  his  looks.     He 


around  him  fell  back,  or  took  the  shght-  intrepidity,  a  determined  will,  an  object 

est  alarm ;  so  much  to  kill  one's  aelf,  or  ever  fixed  and  distinct  before  his  eyes, 

to  be  killed,  appeared  at  that  time  nat-  He  elaborated  his  reports  with  a  studied 

lual !  dogmatism.    He  seasoned  them  with  scraps 

These  are  some  of  Cormenin's  brief  of  metaphysics  taken  from  Hobbes  and 

portraits  of  the  orators  of  the  Convention :  Rousseau,  and,  to  the  violent  and  expedi- 
tious realities  of  his  revolutionary  practice, 

"  Languinais,  a  headstrong  Breton,  in-  »i«  j«in<*<l  ?  «?cial  philosophy  compounded 

flexible  in  his  opinions,  a  learned  publicist.  °^  humanitarian  imaginations  and  floweiy 

He  shrunk  from    no   danger.    He  com-  '■•yeries. 

pounded  with    no   sophism.    Feeble    in        "  Here  are  some  of  his  sayings  : -The 

body,  intrepid  in  spirit,  he  fought  word  for  ^J®  of  I'bcrty  has  refined  us.  as  the  boding 

word,  gesture  for  gesture.    He  would  hold  ?'  "»«^*««  throws  off  from  the  crucible  the 

by.  he  would  rivet  himself  to,  the  tribune,  impare  scum.*    And  this  word :  \I>»re  f 

When  his  resignation  as  deputy  was  clam-  And  this  other :   •  The  tra<^  of  liberty 

orously  called  for,  with  threats  and  abuses,  ^^  ^^  »«"""  cann?^  ^  •«»««*  >n  ^ 

he  let  fail  with    majesty  the  following  ap»^«r»e.    The   world    is  void  of  them 

beauHfbl  words  :    •  Remember    that  the  «n<^  *he  dayt  of  the  Romans,  and  their 

victim  ornamented  with  flowers  and  led  to  "Memory  sUU  fills  it. 

the  altar,  was  not  insulted  by  the  priest  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

who  was  about  to  immolate  it.*  '*  •*  Robespierre,  an  orator  of  ccmsiderabU 

*  ^  ^  ^  «  «  fluency,  practised  in  the  harangues  ef  the 

"  Marat,  a  man  of  ferocious  instincts  clubs  ana  the  contests  of  the  tritHine ;  pa^ 

and  of  a  base  and  degraded  figure,  whom  tient,  taciturn,  dissembling,  envious  of  the 

Danton  repudiated  and  Robespierre  would  superiority  of  others,  and  constitutionally 

never  approach ;  a  universal  denouncer,  vain  ;  a  matter  of  the  subject  of  discunioa 

who  uschd  to  invoke  Saint  Guillotine,  ex-  and  of  himself;  giving  vent  to  his  passions 

cite  the  populace  to  assassination,  and,  for  only  by  muttered  exclamations  :  neither 

mere  pastime,  call  for  two  hundred  thou-  so  mediocre  as  his  enemies  have  made 

sand  victims,  the  King's  head,  and  a  die-  him,  nor  so  great  as  his  friends  have  ex- 

tator  !    A  man  of  whom  you  could  not  say  tolled  him  ;  thinking  far  too  favorably  and 

whether  he  was  more  cruel  than  insane ;  a  speaking  much  too  lengthily  of  himself^ 

buffoon  and  a   trifier.    without    dignity,  his  services,  his  disinterestedness,  his  pa- 

without    decency,    without    moderation,  triotinm,  his  virtue,  his  justice ;  bringing 

He  would  toes  about  on  his  seat  like  a  himself  incessantly   upon  the  stage  ai^er 

demoniac,  leap  up,  clap  his  hands,  burst  laborious  windinirs   and  circumlocutions, 

into  loud  laughter,  besiege   the  tribune,  and  surcharging  all  his  discourses  with  the 

frown  at  the  speaker,  and  let  the  mob  tiresome  topic  of  his  personality.** 

place  ridiculously  on  his  head,  in  presence  **•*«« 
of  the  Convention,  a    crown  of  oaken        ..Robespierre  wrote  his  leports,  recited 

^^lu\  ^d^f  J">"»  ^*!«  .^wembly.  he  was  j^j,  harangues,  and  scarce  eveTextempor- 

in  the  habit  of  repeating  virith  emphasis  :  j^  ^ut  iS  his  replies.  ^ 

•I  call  you  to  a  sense  of  decency,  if  you        ..  He  could  sketch  with  abiUty  theexter- 

nave  any  left.  ^^^  condition  of  the  political  world.     He 

******  had,  perhaps  in  a  higher  degree  than  bis 
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thich   were  palpable    reminiscences 
e;iQ-Jacques  Rousseau. ' 


of 


ft 


* 


ii.^e  times." 


•olIes«rae8,  the  viewi  of  the  statesman  ;  might,  in  antiquity,  with  his  thundering 

Qd,  whether  vague  instinct  of  ambition,  voice,  his  impetuous  gestures,  and  the  co- 

r  smem,  or  ultimate  disgust  of  anarchy,  lossal    imagery    of   his   discourses,  have 

le  was  for  unity  and  strength  in  the  exec-  swayed  from  the  height  of  the  popular  tri- 

rive  power.  bune  the  tempestuous  waves  ot  the  multi- 

"  His  oratorical  manner  was  full  of  allu-  tude.    An  orator  from  the  ranks  of  the 

ions  to  Greece  and  Rome,  and  the  college  people,  Danton  had  their  passions,  under- 

ruants  who  thronged  the  Assembly  used  stood  their  character,  and  spoke  their  lan- 

Q  listen  valiantly,  with  gaping  mouths,  to  guage.     He  was  enthusiastic,  but  sincere— 

h«e  stories  of  antiquity."  without  malice  but  without  virtue— sua- 

*  *             *             *            •  pected  of  rapacity,  though  he  died  poor— 
*'  He  was  in  the  habit  of  also  dealing  out  coarse  in  his  manners  and  his  conversation 

yiioua  philosophical  tirades  about  virtue,  — sanguinary  from  system  rather  thai  tem- 
perament* he  cut  off  heads,  but  without 
iiatred,  like  the  executioner,  and  his  Ma- 

•  •             •             •            •  chiavelian  hands  trickled  with  the  carnage 
"Sometimes  his  images  were  clothed  of  September.      Abominable  as  well  as 

^ith  much  eloquence  of  form  :  <  Do  we  false  policy  !  he  excused  the  cruelty  of  the 

aiumniate  the  luminary  which  gives  life  means  by  the  greatness  of  the  end." 
^  nature,  because  of  the  light  clouds  that 

lide  over  its  effulgent  face?*"  ♦♦**♦♦ 

"  This  other  idea  is  beautiful :  •  Man's  ."  Danton  was  intemperate, abandoned  in 

-ason  still  resembles  the  globe  he  inhab-  his  pleasures,  and  greedy  of  money,  less  to 

U.    One  half  of  it  is  plunged  in  darkness,  hoard  than  to  spend  it;  Robespierre,  sqmbre» 

^uen  the  other  is  illuminated.'"  austere,  economical,  incorruptible.     Dan- 

'         ♦            *             *             *           ♦  ton,  indolent  by  nature  and  by  habit;  Ro- 

"  Robespierre  was  a  deist,  as  was  also  bespierre,  diligent  in  labor,  even   to  the 

vmt  Just    But,  to  be  a  deist  and  own  it  sacrifice  of  sleep.     Danton  disdained  Ro- 

Micly,  was  to  be    quite    religious  for  bespierre,  and  Robespierre  contemned  Dan- 
ton.    Danton  was  careless  to  a  degree  o^ 

^               %               4i  inconsistency;   Robespierre,  bilious,  con* 

•  Robespierre    and    Saint- Just  viewed  ""'"'ed,  distrustful,  even  to  proscription. 

^.ure,«fhe  isseen  on  the  stage  and an,id  tTZttX^}.f^^/^''^rr^A^f^l^^ 

V  decorations  of  the  opera,  m  pastoral  *'''  "'"'A  \*  t    '  "^  '  P"^"? ""^f  «"?  '<• 

.^"i^dive.  with  singing  choirs  of  vener-  *=^'""*  which  he  never  commilted ;  Robe.. 

•.i«„u  _    """"'"B";6  "•"■■""•      "<=■  pierre.  Tarnishing  his  aniinosily  and  ven- 

.  ,     njen  and  bands  of  rose-crowned  ^        ^     j  ^   ^^    |  ,       ,    ^       ^          ^ 

[Ti&  I'lf'.^Il'?!  l^iuhll^'l-u"  "  Robespierre,  a  spiritualist"  Danton.  a 

Z>^ vJ:  ^     u\'   .      IX  ?  noterialist. little  concerned  to  know  whit. 

:  ?J„^™  Ro"fe»i>.  but  also  with  less  ,f      ^^^;  ,^„„ij  ^            „,  ^i        ,  ^ 

if?!              ^  organizers,  they  were  ^j^ed   hi.  name  was  inscribed,  as  he  ex- 

■^"IjMinore  nor  less  advanced  than  the  „„„.j  ;,  <  .„  ,k„  d»„,i,„„  „<•  i,;.,„„  >.. 

«t  of  the  Mountainists.    They  lived  from  ^"^^"^  "'    '"  ""  P«ntheon  of  history."' 

iiy  today,  like  all  party  leaders,  in  times  ♦♦***♦ 

■'px?Q  revolution :  too  engrossed  with  the  "  Danton  went  to  sleep,  confiding  in  the 

'  "of  getting  rid  of  their  enemies  and  de-  deceitful  breeze  of  his  popularity.     The 

hiding  themselves,  to  think  of  auzhtelse.  rudder  slipped  from  his  nands.    He  drop- 

1  ilit-m,  action  left  no  time  for  tnought,  ped  into  tne  deep,  and  the  gulf  closed  over 

ii  Uie  present  absorbed  the  future.  nim.    Neither  tne  favor  of  the  Cordeliers, 

nor  the  celebrity  of  his  name,  nor  the 
*f  what  he  says  of  Danton  at  greater  memory  of  his  services,  nor  the  ill-sup- 
nut  h— a  vigorous  and  discriminating  pressed  mutterings  of  the  Convention,  nor 
'v^^ntatioii— we  can  quote  but  a  few  the  secret  sympathies  of  the  Revolutionary 
ri*,>age8.  Tribunal,    nor    the    devotedness    of    hit 

friends,    nor    the    unimportance    of   the 

"  Danton  had,  like  Mirabeau,  viewed  charge,  nor  his  love  for  libertjr,  nor  his 

>^  a  sallow    complexion,  sunken  fea-  daring,  nor  his  eloquence — nothing  could 

•3,  a  wrinkled  forehead,  a  repulsive  ug-  avail  to  save  him.    The  knife  was  raised, 

"^  in  the  details  of  the  countenance,  and  Robespierre  awaited  his  victim. 

u  like  Mirabeau,  seen  at  a  distance,  and  "  Danton,    on    his  way   to  execution, 

'  an  assembly,  he  could  not  fail  to  draw  passed  by  the  residence  of  Robespierre, 

^ition  and  interest  by  his  striking  physi-  He  turned   about,  and  with  his  voice  of 

'^y  and  by  that  manly  beauty  which  is  thunder,    •  Robespierre  !'    he  exclaimed, 

I'eauty  of  the  orator.     The  one  had  •  Robespierre !   I  summon  thee  to  appear 

t^thiog  of  the  lion  and  the  other  of  the  within  three  months  upon  the  scaffold  P 

^log— both  emblematic  of  strength."  He  ascends  the  fatal  steps — ^he  embraces 

"  Bora  for  the  highest  eloquence.  Danton  for  the  last  time  his  friend  Camille  J)ii§' 
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soolint.   TlMex«c«tioiMrt«iMnte«lb«ai:  ilwaTt  witti^f  iod  mUk  m  ifaw  tkUlfif 

'  Wrelcb/  Mid  h«  to  bim,  *  thea  cautt  ii«i  not  tlwayt  with  MrprMne  juttoeM,  of  iIm 

JuDder  our  be«ds  to  kiM  each  other  pr«-  entan  and  mhiuterial  leaden  bekxiginf 

•enUy  in  the  badtet.* "  to  the  Reatoration  and  to  Looia  Philippe? 

Of  ••Tinion,''  in  hia  deacription  of  Prance— the  France  of  thia  day— we 

military  elo(]uence,  aa  exhibited  bv  Na-  may  apeak  in  another  nimiber. 
poleon,  and  in  the  portraita  he  haa  drawn, 


FOREIGN    MISCELLANY. 

Thb  Literary  iDtelligence  from  abroad  tiona ;  and  the  formation  of  a  miniatry 

la  of  amidl  fariety  or  moment  thia  month,  poaed  of  men  belonging  neither  to   the 

The  political  newa  ia  of  more  intereat*  party  of  Cabral,  nor  to  that  of  the  Junto, 

but  doca  not  rary  greatly  from  that  of  the  A  great  aenaation  waa  excited  at  Madrid 

laat  arriraL    We  have  received  one  of  two  on  the  4th  of  May  by  a  aappoaed  attempt  te 

lettera  from  Paria,  partly  on  general  topica  aaeaaeinate    the    Queen     laabella.    Poa 

of  the  time,  partly  a  pleaaant  deacription  Angel  de  la  Riva,  a  newapaper  editor. 

of  tha  Pariaian  life  in  May.  formeriy  an  advocate,  and  whoae  antece- 

denta  by  no  meana  juatify  the  accofatioOt 

Paro,  May  16th,  1847.  haa  been  arrealed  upon  auapicion  of  being 

The  diflerance  between  Greece  and  the  Implicated  in  the  crime.    The  Queen,  1^ 

Sublime  Porte  ia  far  from  being  adjusted,  a  decree  on  the  5th  prorogued  the  Cort^ 

The  Ruaiian  cabinet,  and,  aAer  long  beai-  sine  die.    On  the  next  day,  more  than  80 

tatioo,  the  Auatrian  also,  have  given  in  deputiea  of  the  moderate  oppoaition  no- 

their  adheaion  in  favor  of  Turkey.  Inatruc-  minated  a  permanent  committee,  whoaa 

tiona  to  thia  effisct,  even  more  perempto-  duty  shall  be,  during  the  suapenaion  of  the 

Ty  than  those  of  Lord  Palmeraton  have  parliamentary  session,  to  watch  over  the 

been    dispatched   from  their    respective  general  intereata  of  the  party, 

courta  to  the  ambasaadora  of  Ruasia  and  of  In  Germany,  all  eyes  are  turned  npoB 

Auatria  at  Athens.    The   danger  which  BerUo,  where  the  Diet,  skillfully  avoidiu 

tfireatened  the  Grade  government  on  the  unpleasant  collision  with  the  royal  will, 

aide  of  the  Engliah,  ia  diminished  by  the  has  eluded  or  put  off  the  irritating  diA- 

propoaition  of  M.  Eynard,  an  ardent  Phil*  cutties  of  theories  and  principles,  and  con* 

Deileniat,  to  become  personally  responsible  fines  itself,  for  the  present,  to  the  diacua* 

lor  the  intareat  of  the  British  loan.    It  ia  sion  of  positive,  practical  affairs.    Many 

mmofed  that  designs  bare  already  been  journals  complain  of  the  sterility  of  the 

formed  at  Conatantinople  with  a  view  tore*  debates  of  the  Diet,  which,  according  to 

pboe  King  Otho  on  tne  throne  of  Graeco  them,  wastes  a  neat  many  worda  witnovt 

by  a  son-in-law  of  the  Emperor  of  Ruasia.  really  accomplisning  anything.    But  it  ia 

Tlie  Grcco-Turkiah  affair  becomes  daily  unjust  to  consider  the  part  that  ia  plaved 

more  complicated,  and  may  lead  to  serious  by  this  aassmbly  aa  uaeleas  and  altogetner 

conaeqoencea.  iMrren.      It  haa   already    obtained    fro« 

Itb  stated  in  the  journals  of  this  morn-  Frederick  William  a  modification  of  the 

ing  that  the  Queen  of  Portugal  haa  been  bitter  and  haughty  language  of  hia  opening 

forced  to  quit  Liabon  and  seek  refuge  on  discourse,  in    which  abaolota    monarchy 

board  an  Enelish  vessel  of  war  lying  in  mvelypreaented  itaelf  to  the  people  on* 

theTagus.    However  this  may  be,  it  is  der  the  colors  of  myaticism.    Prussia  may 

certain  that  ahe  haa  at  length  ceaaed  her  yet  be  obliged  to  atrugKle  a  long  tiasc  lor 

obatinate  resistance  to  the  terms  proposed  tbo  attainment  of  ita  ardent  deairea,  but  ita 

by  the  mediation  of  Great  Britain.    Colo-  firat  step  towarda  thia  haa  now  tioan  modOt 

niel  Wylde  embarked  on  the  30th  of  April  and  ia  only  the  beginning  of  an  end. 

for  Oporto  frith  the  instructions  of  the  In  France,  a  singular  state  of  thinga  j«sl 

Queen  and  the  English  Minister.    These  now  »  presented  in  the  political  world, 

inatructions  offer  to  the  Junto,  the  moment  In  a  recent  debate  upon  French  colonial 

it  aball  lav  down  arma,  a  complete  amneaty  slavery,  the  most  frightful  detaila,  in  all 

for  all  political  oflences  committed  since  probability,  however,   exaggerated,  were 

last  October,  and  the  recall  of  the  exilea ;  given    by  M.  LMui-Rollin,   in  reference 

the  immediate  revocation  of  all  edicts  is-  to  the  present  condition  of  the  slaves  in  the 

aoed  since  the  same  period,  inconsistent  colonies,  and  the  inefliciency  with  which 

with  the  established  laws  and  the  consti-  government    has    prosecuted   the  meana 

tutionofthe  country;  the  convocation  of  deviaed  for  apeedy  emancipation.    After 

tbo  Cort^a,  directly  after  tbo  new  alec*  thia  aobject  had  been  diicoaaad,  tbo  quae* 


tioii  of  fopplMMiitiiy  cvfdite  caoM  apw  DegotntioB   with  •  ttilrotd  eoiporitioB* 

The  cIplMT  of  this  bodfet  increttM  anni^  wmoh  tbowt  how  rtr«  it  political  iDtegrir 

ally,  aod  well  detervea  to  b%  called,  at  it  tr  even  in  the  higheat   places   of  tniat. 

baa  been,  the  **  nicer  of  the  body-politic "  The  parties  in  the  case  are  a  lientenan^ 

of  France.    In  connection  with  thiamat*  general,  peer  of  France,  ex-minister  ofth« 

ter,  the  affiurs  of  Algeria  were  tonched  &ing,  and  another  peer  of  France,  presi« 

npon,  bat  only  in  a  curaory  manner.    The  dent  of  the  chamber  of  the  Court  of  Cassa* 

consideration  of  the  project  of  postal  re-  tion,  and  also  ex  minister.     The  letters  of 

form  will,  likewise,  in  all  probability,  be  Lieut.  Gen.  Cnbi^rea  accuse  not  only  an 

adjourned  until  another  session,  under  the  ex-minister,  but  the  entire  goremment  of 

pretext  of  giving  the  new  minister  time  to  not  being  ipiiltless  in  this  scandalous  trana- 

study  the  question,  which  was  not  at  all  action.    The  whole  afibir  ia  onW  one  stray 

likely  to  have  been  determined  even  had  leaf  from  the  secret  historr  pf  the  present 

BO  change  taken  place  in  the  administra-  day.    How  many  shameful  m^rsteries  may 

tion.    The  chanj^fe  of  ministry,  or  rather  not  this  history  conceal  I    It  ia  due  to  the 

of  ministers,  which  took  place  last  week,  French  people,  however,  to  declare,  that 

invoirea  no  change  of  policy.    It  simply  while  on  all  hands  the  changes  are  rung 

became  convenient  for  tne  influential  mm-  on  thia  expression  of  Tacitua,  ''corrompere 


iatera — ^that  is,  M.  Goizot  and  M.  Ducha*  at  corrumpi,  asculum  Tocatnr,**  the  Tonr 

tel — to  sacrifice  three  of  their  colleaguea  fact  that  aoch  complainta  are  reiterated, 

by  way  of  expiation  for  the  faults  of  the  prorea  that  corruption  cannot  after  all  ha 

cabinet     BiIM.  de  Mackau  and  Moline  de  so  deep  and  extenaire  as  might  be  feared* 

8t   V'ou,  ministers  of  the  marine  and  of  in  a  community  where  the  late  deplorable 

war,  and  ;M.  Lacafe-Laplagne,  minister  instance  of  it  in  the  Chamt>er  of  Peers  ia 

of  finance.*  were  therefore  m>wed  out  of  so  bitterly  and  uniTeraally  lamented, 
their  places.    The  sailor  and  the  soldier 

obeyed  the  countersign  of  their  chiefs,  but  Pamis,  31st  Mknfp  1847. 

the  financier  was  not  so  flexible,  alleging        ^.y  j,  .    |,^„j  „onth  at  Paris.    The 

^  ll  ^^VW^V^.u"^  1!*  /  '^  •^'^'  ?  heat,  iven  at  nSTn,  is  not  yet  so  violent  at 

wo  the  fault  of  thewhole  goTernment,  i^  .ummer,  and  for  some  time  past,  each 

and  could  not  be  charged  exclusireW  upon  returning  dawn  might  have  inspired  the 

hi»  shoulders.     He  was  therefore  dismiss-  exquisit  J  lines  of  ofd  Herbert : 

ed,  while  the  other  two  resigned.    It  is 

said  t  hat  some  difficulty  was  experienced       «  Swcet  day,  so  cool,  so  cahn,  so  bright, 

m  providing  them  with  successors,  and,  at  The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky  V* 

length,    the  telegraph    communicated  to 

M.  Jayr,   prefect  of  the  Rhone,  to  the  In  the  public  gardens,  the  foliage  viet 

Duke  of  Montebello,  ambassador  at  Na-  with  that  of  June,  while  the  blossoms  and 

Sles,  and  to  LieutenantGeneral  Tr^zel,  flowera  of  an  earlier  season  reft'esh  the 

lat  they  were  elevated   to   the    subal-  eye.    Nothing  i9  now  more  enchanting 

tern  poata  which  the  great  miniaters  have  than  the  garden  of  the  Luxembourg.    The 

been    pleseed  to   assign    to    them.     M.  cool  breetes  of  morning  or  of  evening  ara 

Demon,  miniater  of  public  works,  (put  in  there  laden  with  fragrance.    White  sta- 

the  place  of  M.  Jayr,  whose  name  is  quite  tues  rieam  forth  from  shady  avenues,  birds 

unknown  in  Paris,)  has  himself  been  ap-  aing  happily,  emulating  the  voices  of  chiK 

K'nted  in  place  of  M.  Lacave-Laplagne,  dren  playing  under  green  treea,  straina  of 
)  minister  ef  finance.  This  was  effected  martial  music  are  in  the  air,  tremuloua 
at  the  very  moment  that  M.  Dumon  was  light  lingers  and  plays  about  the  murmur- 
the  object  of  severe  attacks  for  the  inabili-  ing  fountain  of  Jacques  Debrosaea,  swana 
ty  manifeated  by  him  to  say  the  little  glide  over  the  pretty  lakelet  in  the  par- 
word  no,  in  hia  former  position,  and  terre,  which  is  gay  with  lilacs,  tuhpa» 
behold  he  is  now  comfortably  placed  young  roaea  and  geraniume,  moving  groups 
where  he  will  be  able  to  pay  for  what  he  exhibit  all  varieties  of  complexion,  coa- 
haa  hitherto  been  unable  to  refuse.  The  tume,  and  manner,  the  fine  palace,  m'ltk 
three  newly  appointed  miniatera,  were  all  its  memorable  associations,  rises  in  fh>nt 
members  of  the  Chamber  of  Peera,  and  all  of  the  distant  Observatory,  telegrapha 
abaent  from  their  seata,  at  the  lucky  or  wave  their  long  arms  mysteriously  on  the 
fatal  moment  when  they  were  detected  towers  of  St.  ^Ipice,  the  cross  surmount- 
away  from  the  acene  of  their  legislative  ing  the  Sorbonne  is  burnished  bv  the  sun, 
dvtieo  and  condemned  to  **  trapoiuM  and  the  whole  animated  acene  is  crowned 
/erete"— in  the  ministry.  Perhaps  it  by  the  dome  of  the  Pantheon. 
Bay  not  be  long  before  the  royal  pleasure  At  the  very  moment  that  such  attrao- 
will  commute  their  aentence  to---di8mta-  tiona  enliven  the  metropolis,  the  annual 
MB.  emigration  to  watering  placea  commences. 
The  Chamber  of  Peera  has  been  summon-  But  while  a  small  flocx  of  summer  wan- 
ed to  aesemUe  as  a  high  court  to  judge  one  derers,  who  have  fluttered  during  the  wia« 
«r  itamembefB  for  being  engaged  in  a  ceitain  ter  in  the  gilded  cages  ef  fashion,  huny 
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away  bv  one  of  tho  tbirty-aiz  gates  of  to  the  erroneooa  etatementa  of  the  Frencli 

Paris,  thousands  of  proyincials  and  for-  journals.     The  evening  services   in   the 

eigners  enter  by  the  others,  and  throng  different   churches    during   this   month, 

the  gardens  and  promenades  in  and  around  devoted  to  the  honor  of  the  blessed  Virgin, 

the  capital.  ire  highly  interesting  to    the   Catholic. 

Several  patronal  ffites  which  are  held  at  But  it  is  characteristic  of  the  Parisians, 

this  season  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  afford  that  the  picturesque  attitudes  of  the  fair 

to  strangers  illustrations  of  the  national  penitents   lisping   the    sweet   words,  — 

character.    The  most  interesting  of  these  <*Qu*elle  est  bonne,  Marie!** — and  the 

—the  coronation  of  the  Rosi^re,  as  it  is  exquisite  music, 

called— was  celebrated  last  week  at  Nan-  „  .,  ^^^^  «u^«—  «^kw  ^;.>kt 

urn,     Her.  th,  jiJUg.  »"«»ep  wh««.  ^.i^.'^iil^te uX 'S*' 

•tghteen  years  have  passed  most  innocent-  ^              -»        "»    i 

ly  and  virtuously,  is  selected  and  crowned  lend  to  these  services,  especially  at  the 

with  a  garland  of  May  flowers.     This  elegant  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette,  the  boo- 

beautiful  custom  is  onljr  one  out  of  a  thou-  doir  of  our  Lady,  as  it  has  been  called,  a 

■and  showing  the  tenacity  with  which  the  peculiar  charm  which  has  more  of  earth 

French,  in  spite  of  their  proverbial  fickle-  than  of  Ueaven,  and  places  them  decidedly 

»ess,  cling  to  time-honored  observances,  among  the  most  refined  amusements  of  tim 

The  church  where  the  ceremony  was  per-  season, 

formed  presented  a  brilliant  assemblage  of  But  the  chosen  diversions  of  the  Pari- 

Eersons  of  distinction  and  rank,  who,  per-  eians  during  the  last  six  or  eight  weeks, 

aps,  in  the  midst  of  their  own  dazzling  have  been  equestrian.    The  **  lions  **  have 

pleasures,  micht  well  envy  the   simple  been  transformed  into  centaurs,  and  every- 

joys  of  this  viUage  festivaL  where,  at  the  steeple-chase  of  the  Croix- 

The  dance,  which  is  an  aneel  on  the  de-Berny,  at  the  races  of  Versailles,  the 

village  lawn,  may,  in  the  city  ball-gwdens,  Champetle-Mars,  and   Chantilly,   at  the 

be  a  **  demon  in  disguise."    But  it  is  at  Cirque  and  at  the  Hippodrome,  the  hone 

least  skillfully  disguiMd,  aod  the  deception  has  been  the  hero.     The  Hippodrome, 

is  scarcely  detected  behind  the  bravery  of  particularly,  has    offered   unprecedented 

silks  and  satins,  and  in  the  excitement  of  attractions.    Not  content  with  the  monkey 

eccentric  motions.    One  does  not  at  first  and  stag  and  hurdle  and  Roman  chariot 

perceive  that  the  wreath  here  encircling  races ;  with  the  Carrousel  or  with  the  in* 

the  brow  of  meretricious  beauty  is  like  the  vitation  of  the  dainty  minuet,  and  more 

fig  leaves  in  the  basket  of  the  E^ptian  extravagant  modern  dances  by  the  mirac- 

Queen,  which  bore  the  asp's  trail  and  slime  ulcus  horses  of  Franconi,  the  director  bee 

QDon  them,  while  the  sly  worm  itself  lurk-  attempted  to  revive  the  memory  of  those 

•d  beneath.  splendid  and  graceful  shows  which  threw 

The  summer  ball  at  Paris  bewilders  by  so  much  light  and  elegance  over  the  daraee 

its  fascinations — ^its  illumination,  render-  and  warriors  of  yore.    The  famous  '*Fieki 

ing  the  flowers  and  foliage  distinctly  visi-  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold  **  has  been  repreeeat- 

ble,  its  various  amusing  games,  its  ^y  ed  with  a  surprising  perfection  of  detail 

crowds,  its  polkas  and  mazourkas,  with  and  general  efect.    The  spectator  is  tran^ 

their  wild  extemporaneous  variations,  its  ported  in  imagination   to   the   chivalric 

voluptuous  waltzes  and  cachucas,  and  its  ages,  and  almost  believes  himself  presea( 

enlivening  music :  '*  iatextas  habebat  cu-  at  the  tournament  with  its  gorgeous  die- 

piditates,  voluptates,  delicias,  illicebras,  play  of  royal  and  baronial  pomp,  ae  th* 

•uspiria,  desideria,   rises,  jocoe,    blanda  brilliant  cort^e  defiles  before  him.    Ai 

verba,  gaudia,  jargia,  et  hujusmodi,  quibus  its  heed  ride  Francis  1.  and  Henry  VIII., 

amatorum  vita  constat**     The  JardinsMa-  in  company  with  Claude  of  France  and 

bille  mourn  this  year  the  loss  of  one  of  Qatharine  of  Arragon,  and  followed  by  a 

their  living  incarnations  of  the  dance,  la  brilliant  train  of  the  most  valiant  lords  of 

leine  Pomar^,  one  of  the  most  renowned  France    and  England.    %There  pass  ihm 

nymphs  of  the  Parisian  Olympus.  King  of  Navarre,  the  Dukee  d*Aleo^oii, 

Not  only  the  public  balls,  but  also  the  de    Vendome,    de     Lorraine,    Straflbrd, 

floatins  baths  on  the  Seine,  are  now  open,  York,  Lancaster,  and  the  rest — *'  tous  por» 

and  am^  one  of  the  greatest   physical  tants, "  says  Dubellay,  a  chronicler  of  tiM 

luxuries.    The  annual  exhibition  at  the  time,  *'  cbamarres  de  velours,  cramoiei. 

Louvre  is  closed,  but  many  of  the  best  groeses  chaines  d*orau  col,et  en  general 

pieces  of  painting  and  sculpture  will  be  tres  bien  accomod^s,  tant  d*habilTea«tte 

secured  for  the  galleries  of  the  Luxem-  que  de    cbevaux :  enfin,  magnifiquement 

bourg,  and  the  people  are  consoled  for  not  empanach^,  dor^s,  sordor^s  tellement  q«« 

teeing  any  longer  the  portraits  of  Ibrahim  plusieurs    entre    eux     portaient     leove 

Pacha  and  the  Bey  of  Tunis  by  the  privi-  forits.  leurs  pr^s ,  et  leurs  rooolins   wmr 

lege  of  daily  staring  in  the  streets  at  Bou*  leurs   epauLes.      Court  ladies,    mounted 

Maya,  the  pretended  Messiah  of  the  Arabs*  upon  wnite  palfreys,  precede   abend  oC 

who,  by  the  way,  volantarily  surrendered  Knights  armed  for  combat,  the  lustre   oC 

himself,  and  was  not  captured,  according  gold  and  silk  blending  with  that  of  flashia^ 
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iteel.    Heralds,  pt^es  and  squires  brinff  after  his  detection,  but  was  ordered  imme- 

vp  the  rear.    Eighty  horses  prance  and  diately  to  retire,  yield  his  commission  and 

caracole  under  their  caparisons  of  iron  or  quit  the  country.    So  much  for  corruption 

of  velfet     Feathers,  white  plumes,  and  in  the  highest  spheres  of  fashionable  life 

banners  corered  with  fleurs^e-lys,  toss  and  in  France. 

wave  in  the  wind.     The  opponents  are        Of  course,  one  must  not  expect  to  find 

ranged  in  due  order  after  having  done  obei-  more  integrity  in  political  circles.    The 

•ance    to  the  monarchs  and  oueens  and  case  of  Gen.  Cubieres,  charged  with  at- 

noble  dames,  who  survey  the  field  from  a  tempts  at  bribery  in  reference  to  certain 

pavilion  adorned  by  fitting  beraldric  em-  concessions  sought  for  by  the  proprietors 

olems.    And  now,  as  sings  the  old  verse  of  a  mine, — a  case  implicating,  it  would 

of  Palamon  and  Arcite,  seem,  not  only  himself,  a  peer  and  ez- 

"  the  challenger  with  fierce  defy  minister,  and  another  peer  and  ex>minis- 

His  trumpet  sounds;  the  challenged  makes  ter,  but  also,  to  an  unknown  extent,  seve- 

reply.  ral  persons  holding  high  authority, — will 

With  clangor  rings  the  field,  resounds  the  be  brought  before  the  House    of  Peers, 

vaulted  sky.  summoned  already  to  his  trial,  within 


space/*  "^  '  '               "         ^        '  the  present  government  with  the  taint  «f 

At  Chantilly.  the  DuUe  of  Aumale,  the  corruption,  still  the  charge  of  slowness  in 

wealthiest  and  most  parsimonious  of  Louis  «"« ct»°?  national  reforms  and  industrial 

Philippe's  sons,  has  this  year  loosened  his  fnterprises  may  be  justly  preferred  against 

purse-strings,   and    aimed    to   rival   the  ^^-    !^  "  T'"'*\l®  that  the  government 

Magnificence  of  the  Cond^.  whose  heir  •*^°"3**,^  ^""^  ^*^;^?^  *'»/*'«  establish- 

hais,  and  to  eclipses  the  fetes  celebrated  "^^"^  °^  '**«  proposed  lines  of  trans- Atlantic 

during  the  present  month   at  Loo.     It  is  « camera.      Seven    or  eight   years    have 

singular  that  the  latter  place,  in  Holland,  *^*P»^   '^"^    the   matter   was   decided 

is  the  only  one  in  Europe  where  falconry,  "P^"'  *"°  ^^f,  consideraUon  of  questions 

the  "  mystery  of  rivers."  the  favorite  sport  Jf  la^*"?  to  all  of  them,  except  that  from 

of  the   ancient  feudal   nobility,   is  stiU  Havre  to  New  York,  was  again  adjourned 

practised  to  any  extent.    The  little   vil-  the  other  day  to  a  future  session.    The 

lage  of  Falconswaerd  has  for  many  years  fiwt  French  steamer  from  Havre  to  New 

fumUhed  falconers  to  the  rest  of  the  con-  York  was  to  have  sailed  to-day,  but  its 

tinent,  and  to  Great  Britein.    The  fine  old  departure  has,  for  some  unknown  reasoiH 

game  was  not  revived  at  ChanUlly,  and  no  been  postponed  for  at  least  a  week.    In 

Mierode  there  addition  to  the.  numerous  proiects  of  re- 

..-„..                 .      ,       u     J  ••  term  which  have  been  rejected  during  the 

••  With  grey  gros  hawk  on  hand,"  p^^^t   session    of  the    Chambers,    the 

as  Chancer  says.    But  hunting— the  "mys-  proposition  of  postal  reform  has  just  been- 

tery  of  woods"— diversified  the  sports  of  set  aside  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be 

the     turf,   and  lansquenet— the     French  unsafe  to  expose  the  country  in  the  reduc- 

"  brag"— lent  its  excitements  to  the  occa-  tion  of  the  revenue  which  would  necessa- 

Bton,  and  led,  by  the  way,  to  the  most  rily  follow,  for  at  least  three  or  four  years, 

awkward  consequences  in  the  case  of  one  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  postage,  in  the 

visitor.    This  person     was   detected    in  present  state  of  the  finances, 

cheating  at  cards,  and  bis  prospects  of  a  The  recent  change  in  the  ministry  is 

brilliant  career  in  France  are  forever  cut  merely  a  change  of  instruments,  but  not  of 

off.    Belonging   to   a   distinguished    and  policy.     M.  Lacave  Laplagne,  Minister  of 

wealthy  family,  his  mother  possessing  an  Finance,  and  MM.  de  Mackau  and  Moline 

enormous  fortune,one  of  his  sisters  married  St.  You,  Ministers  of  Marine  and  of  War, 

to  a  great  banker  of  Paris,  another  to  a  no  longer  belong  to  the  cabinet  of  which 

General,  a  third  wearing  one  of  the  most  MM.  de   Montebello   (for    the    Marine), 

illustrious  names  of  the  empire,  himself  Dr^zel  (for  War),  and  Jayr  (for  Public 

enjoying  an  annual  income  of  twenty  thou-  Works,  in  place  of  M.  Dumon,  who  suc- 

sand  francs,  and  on  the    point  of  being  ceeds  M.  Lacave  Laplagne),  are  the  new 

promoted  from  the  post  of  captain  to  that  members.      Guizot    and    Duchatel,    who 

of  chef  d*escadron,  he  had  no  excuse  for  have   thus  sacri6ced  their  colleagues  at 


to  the  opera  nor  to  the  parish  ofN6tre  should  remain  unadjusted,  an  entirely  new 

Dame  de  Lorette,  but  to  the  same  exalted  ministry  may  soon  be  substituted  for  that 

circle  of  rank  in  which  he  has  himself  now  in  power. 

moved.     He  had  the  assurance  to  present  The  opposition  journals  complain  bitter- 

btmeelf  before  the  prince  on  the  morning  ly  of  the  decline  of  French  influence 
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atewd.    At  Madrid  it  if  nill  in  tpit*  oC  jwt  paid  a  rich  trilnite  to  the  Holj  Se«,bT 

the  T&UDted  Spaniah  marriagea,  one   of  the  paaaage,  in  the  Chambera,  of  the  biu 

which — that  of   the  Qaeen--baa  become  relative  to  the  Rojal  Chapter  of  St  Denia* 

80  much  aoooer  than  coald  erer  have  been  are  fearful  of  the  effi^t  on  their  infloence 

anticipated  the  canae  of  diacord  and  on-  there  which  will  be  caoaed  by  the  renewal, 

bappineaa :  laabella  ia  reaolute  in  aniog  the  now  deliberated  upon,  of  relatione  between 

Pope  for  a  divorce.     At  Liaboo»  France  the  Papal   coort   and  the  court   of  St. 

aees  heraelf  forced  to  join  Spain  in  an  ar-  Jamee. 

rangemeot  which  haa  been  planned  ana  Ireland  ia  now  mourning  the  loaa  of 

alffloat  accompliahed  bv  England,  who  will  O'Connell,  whoae  recent  death,  at  Genoa, 

reap  the  principal  advantagea.    But  we  haa  naturally  produced  a  deep  aenaation, 

muf  t  rejoice  that  the  intervention  of  theae  but  ia  of  much  leaa  political  importance 

three  countriea,  now  rendered  requiaite  by  than  it  would  have  been,  had  it  occurred  a 

the  refuaal  of  the  Junto  of  Oporto  to  ao-  few  yeara  ago.    The  great  champion  of 

cede  to  the  terma  recently  propoaed,  will  Repeal  had,  in  fact,  outlived  hia  day  of 

probably  aecure  a  reapite  from  civil  war  to  power  over  the  willa  of  hia  countrymen. 

Portugal,  now  ao  fallen,  but  once  a  noble  What  a  wonderful  power  it  waa  which  he 

nation.    At  Athena,  the  Greek  cabinet  haa  wielded ! 

accepted  the  humiliating  conditions  pro-  But  I  may  not  dwell  upon  this  prolific 

poaed  by  Auatria,  whom  it  choae,  in  pref-  aubject.    My  principal  ain^  in  thia  letter 

erence  to  France,  aa  arbiter  in  ita  difficul-  has  been  to  give  you  aome  idea  of  Pariaian 

tiea  with  the  Ottoman  Porte,  and  Coletti  amusements  in  the  month  of  May.    The 

will  probably  proffer  due  apologies  for  the  hour  for  the  departure  of  the  mail  haa 

alleged  insult   to    Mutaurua.       Even   at  come,  and  I  must  abruptly  close. 

Rome,  the  French,  who  atyle  themselves  Yours  respectfully, 

'*  the  eldest  son  of  the  Church,"  and  have  C. 
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A  Tear  of  CanmlaHon.    By  M»s.  But-  (P;  C*'.  ^ol.  i.)— "  the  boat  kicked  Uke  aa 

i^cm  (Uto  Fawnt  Kemw^).    Wiley  tL  old  ruaty  fowling-piece-  (p.  52,  vol.  i.)— 

Putnam :  New  York.  "  I  amiled  a  aort  of  verjuice  amile"  (p.  U  { 

— **  aa  aick  aa  poaaible  and  a  great  deal 
A  book  about  Italy,  or  even  any  part  of  croeaer"  (p.  1)—-'*  noaegays  ao  thick  and 
Europe,  nowadaya,  muat  have  aome  con-  heavy,  that  they  atove  in  one*a  bonnets* 
•iderable  merit  to  be  at  all  readable.  (p.  79).  And  when  we  find  her  apenking. 
We  are  surfeited  with  ruins,  and  beg-  aa  in  page  133,  of  **  the  imbecility  of  the 
gara,  and  illuminations,  and  ceremoniala,  government,  being  like  dung  apread  upoo 
and  paintinga.  There  is  a  glut  in  the  the  aoil,**  and  in  page  32,  of  '*  men  and 
market  People  have  their  houaea  full  of  women,  atinking  of  garlic,**  and  in  pege 
Italian  viewa,  and  their  librariea  full  of  3,  of  **  the  in^nioua  twiating  up  ol  the 
Italian  travels,  and  boarding-achool  miaaes  horaea*  tails,  with  an  eye  to  her  own  back- 
are  twaddling[  nelie  parole  Tutemu,  hair !" — it  makea  oa  tremble  for  her  wo- 

Yet  here  la  another  book  from  Mra.  manly  delicacy. 

Butler— and  it aella.    It  givea  a  run  through  And  having  aeen  Madame   Butler^end 

France,  and  a  year  in  Rome.    The  name  that,  too,  in  the  atreeta  of   her  'admired 

of  Fanny  Kemble  alone  would  insure  its  Rome,  and  in  the  very  guat  of  that  Camt- 

circulation,  had  it  but  little  merit  of  ita  val  which  she  ao  well  deacribea— and  hav- 

own.    But  merit  of  a  certain  kind  it  haa.  ing  seen  her  modest,  womanly* bearings 

It  is  gossipinst  lively,  with  here  and  there  nay  more— having  actually  been  honored 

strokes  of  wit,  and  upon  the  whole  a  natu-  with  a  bunch  of  blue  violeta  at  bar  hands, 

ral  and  truth-telling  air.  and  having  given  a  aweet  roee-bud  in  re- 

We  cannot  alwaya,  it  ia  true,  approve  turn — we  wondered  a  littie  to  find  her  ia 

har  taste  in  pictures «as  when  she  sneers  use  of  such  hard  worda  aa  we  have  net 

at  the  wonderful  Vanity  and  Modeaty  of  down. 

Da  Vinci,  or   the  Judgment  of  Angela;  But  she  has  pretty  language  aa  a  set- 

or   in    atatuary — aa    when    ahe    prefera  off:  her  description  of  the  gorgeous  lUo- 

Antinous  to  the  Gladiator,  or  the   Red  mination  ia  both  one  of  the  beat  writtaa 

Satyr  of   the  Capitol;  or    in  worda— aa  and  trueat  that  we  have  ever  aeen,  and 

when  she  uses  such  expressions  aa  theae :  (aetting  aaide  Dickena)  the  aame  B»ay  be 

•*  they  are  triple  raaed  in  the  impervious  aaid  of  her  Carnival  Scene^n  which  she 

callousneaa  of  the   lowest  degradation**  ia  true,  even  to  her  own  and  her 
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drew;  iDd we do«btinacli,b«tt1itt among  Tke  PhUo99fky  of  MugU,  Proiigie$t 

berirpo/ta  o/miui,wae  a  little  baaket.of&ofi  and  Apparent  Miraelet;   from  the 

bono  from  our  owd  hand.                 '  JF^rench  of  Euskbb  SALTcrnxB :   woiik 

There  is  this  sweet  glimpse  from  the  notes  illtutroHoe^   explanatory ^  €u%d 

ofer- worked  Coliseom : — **  The  san  search-  eriHcalt  by  AirrHoirr  Todd  THOMsoir, 

ed  with  a  delicious  warmth  the  recesses  of  M.D.,  F.L.S.,  Jtc.    In   two  volumes, 

the  Great  Ruin — the  blue  sky  roofed  it  in  Harper  tu  Brothers.    New  York :  1847. 
with  tender  glonr,  and  looked  with  limpid 

clearness  through  the  beautiful  arches,  as  The  late  Ensebe  Salverte,  a  French  gen- 

they  rose,  tier  u>ove  tier,  into  the  morning  tleman  of  Republican  principles,  and  a 

air,  and  from  every  rift  and  crevice,  and  scholar  of  great  learning  and  judgment ; 

stony  receptacle,  where  an  inch  of  soil  indeed,  if  we  may  trust  Arago*s  eulogy  of 

could  lodge,  curtains  of  exquisite  wild  him,  "  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of 

spring  flowers  fell  over  the  brown  rich  our  age,  in  languages,  science,  and  politi- 

masses   of  masonry  —  delicate   nrlands  cal  economy,"  undertook  to  examine  the 

wound  themselves   around  the   bases  of  stories  of  miracles  and  prodigies  related  by 

huge  fallen  columns — ^fuU  tufted  bushes  of  ancient  historians,  in  a  philosophical  spir- 

dark  green  verdure  rocked  and  swayed  in  it ;   for  a  sceptical  sneer,  substituting  a 

the  spring  breath  along  the  ranges  where  scientific  explanation.    We  have  read  nts 

the  heroic  Roman  people  had  thronged  the  work  with  neat  attention,  and  cannot  but 

seats  of  their  great  slaughter  house, — and  set  a  very  nigh  value  upon  it  as  a  truly 

high  up  against  the  transparent  sky,  light  philosophical  production,  likely  to  do  in* 

featherjr  wands  of  blossom  sprang  from  the  finite  service  to  science  and  liberal  learn- 

huge  walls,  crowning  the  grim  battlement  ing.    It  is  certainly  an  importai^  step  to- 

with  their  most  fragile  beauty."  wms  a  better  opinion  of  human  nature  to 

And  this  is  as  true  as  it  is  beautiful  have  relieved  the  great  writers  of  antiqut- 

Pleasant  anecdotes  lie  scattered  along  ty  from  the  odium  of  falsehood  which  has 

the  volume,  which,  Mrs.  Butler  had  the  fallen  upon  them,  since,  through  the  die- 

good  sense  to  perceive,  would  be  needed,  coveries  of  modern  times  their  narratives 

to  relieve,  nowadays,  any  book  on  Rome.  of  miracles  and  prodigies  have  become  ex- 

Passionate  lines  of  verse,  too,  are  sown  ceptionable  or   ridiculous.     Could    they 

«p  and  down,  full  of  feeling,  and  her  own  rise  from  their  tombs,  they  could  not  but 

feeling  doubtless — but  for  that  very  reason  thank  the  le&rned  Salverte  for  the  ser- 

ippearing  a  little  unfavorably  amid  the  vice   he  has   done  their  |reputations   in 

general  gossip  of  the  book.  this  ingenious  and  truly  delightful  worit. 

We  do  not  think  the  work  will  throw  the  *'  Philosophy  of  Magic.*' 

much  new  light  on  Italy,  or  on  Italian  Dr.  Todd,  the  translator  of  these  vol 

character*  or  that  Mrs.  Fanny  expects  as  umes,  has  very  judiciously  omitted  the  ez- 

moch ;  at  the  same  time,  there  is  in  it  a  planations  of  scripture  miracles.  **  I  have 

great  deal  of  shrewd  observation,  mingled  felt  it  my  duty,"  says  he,  ^  to  expunge 

with  the  careless  jottings  of  travel.     We  from  their  pages  every  passage  relating  to 

particularly  commend,  for  its  truthfulness,  the  sacred  volume,  and  at  the  same  time  to 

this  paragraph  on  American  women,  hop-  change  somewhat  the  title  of  the  work,  by 

ing  they  will  profit  by  it,  and  that  Mrs.  substituting  the  words  ^  apparent  mira- 

Butler,  when  the  visits  us,  will  add  her  cles,'*  for  *'  miracles.** 

powerftil  example  to  her  amiable  precept:  It  is  well  known  that  the  Egyptians 

"  So  ^at  and  universal  is  the  defer-  worked  miracles  by  magic ;  but  the  Fathers 

ence  paid  to  the  weaker  vessel,  indeed,  in  of  the  Church  believed  this  magic  to  be  of 

the  United  States,  that  I  think  the  fair  demoniacal  origin,  and  a  trick  of  the  devil. 

Americans  rather  presume  upon  their  pri-  We  have  but  to  read  Salverte,  to  under- 

vileges ;  and  I  have  seen  ladies  come  into  stand  that  whatever  magic  they  used  must 

crowded  steamboats  and  railroad  cars,  and  have  been  grounded  in  practical  chemis- 

instantly  assume  the  seats,  that  have  been  try. 

se  instantly  resigned  by  gentlemen  upon  Why  the  science  of  the  ancients  should 

their  entrance,  toithout  to  much  as  a  gror  have  fallen  into  oblivion,  is  also  explained. 

eiou$  tDordf  or  a  look  of  acknowledg'  **  If  any  one,**  says  Salverte,  '*  remain 

ment  ;  so  certain  is  the  understanding  sceptical  regarding  (the  existence  of  a  real 

that  every  accommodation  is  not  only  to  be  science  of  cnemistry  in  the  arcana  of  the 

furnished,  but  gwen  up  to  them, — and  temples,)    he  may    convince  himself  by 

this  not  to  yottngt  pretty ^  ladies,  but  to  reference  to  the  analogy  displayed  in  the 

women  old  or  young,  pretty  or  ugly,  of  the  progress  of  alchemy  prior  to  the  rise  of 

highest  or  lowest  class.    Though  the  vir-  true  chemistry,  to  have  there  a  type  of  the 

tae  OQ  the  part  of  the  American  men  is  empirical  manner  in  which  the  sdencee 

certainly  very  great,  I  think  it  has  made  were  studied,  cultivated  and  fostered,  in 

their  women  quite  saucy  in  their  suprem-  the  ancient  temples.  The  priests  searched 

acy,  and  alto^ther  unblushing  in  their  after,  and  sometimes  produced,  astonishing 

node  ef  cUiouog  and  receiving  it.**  phenomena ;  but  neglecting  the  theory  of 
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the  principlaf ,  and  preterviiig  no  record  twet  Cromwell  with  reipeet    This  work 
o{  toe  meant  employed/*  (e?erj  tcience  if  the  rererae  of  anecdoUcal — it  is  a  bieto- 
ie  foanded  in  ite  own  historj),  **  tbey  rare-  r^  of  the  fonm  of  the  English  Constito- 
ly  succeeded  twice  in  obtaining  the  same  tion. 
results;" — and  those  which  they  did  ob-  — 
tain,  like  the  fireworks  of  old-fashioned  -^^-.          ««.»             r  st,     tt    v 
chemical  lecturers,  were  directed  more  to  *■••  \  ^'  ^    .  *^i  7  ^     •^.   * 
the  eye  than  to  the  mind,  and  so  contriv-  ^.  Taie--dev^opmg  j^I'^^.f^^^ 
ed  as-"  to  astonish  without  enlightening.  ^TJ^^'^*"   iT^U^  ^^^"ff 
"Their  great  object  was  to  conceal  the  pro-  ^!^^  Jf^    ^  ^®^'       ^^   Thomas 
cesses,  and  to  retain  ezclusife  possession  i>^w»  Ekoush. 
of  their  secreU."    *'  The  ancienU,**  says  This  [book,  as  far  as  we  have  read  it, 
Buffon,  "  reduced  all  sciences  to  practice,  seems  to  be  an  attempt  to  show,  that  the 
All  that  did  not  immediately  concern  so-  Whigs  of  New  York  City— or  at  least  a 
ciety,  or  the  arU,  was  neglected ;  and,  as  pert   of  them— in  the  Election  of  1844 
tbey  regarded  man  in  the  light  of  a  moral  endeavored  to  obtain  a  large  number  of 
being,  tbey  would  not  allow  that  things  of  Totes  here,  by  secret  betting  and  merce- 
no  palpable  utility  were  worthy  of  his  at-  nary  operations  among  the  gamblers  and 
tention."    This  universal  precept  was  ap-  denizens  of  the  lowest  parts  of  the  city- 
plied  in  all  its  force  to  the  study  of  occult  in  just  the  same  manner  as  the  author  of 
science;  but  nothing  was  expected  from  the  "Mystery    of    Iniquity"   described 
the  knowledge  it  imparted,  except  the  schemes  to  obtain  false  votes  to  hare  been 
power    of    working    miracles.     "  From  entered  into  by  the  Democrats.    Of  the 
such"  an  utilitarian  view,  "  the  conse-  degree  of  credit  due  to  either  exposition, 
queoce  could  only  have  been  the  acquire-  readers  can  judge.    The  **  Power  of  the 
ment  of  a  partial  knowledge,  accompanied  S.   F."  is    told  with    some    vigor,  and 
with  great  ignorance  in  other  respects:  displays  a  talent  for  description— but  it  is 
and,  instead  of  a  science,  whose  connected  not  pleasant  reading,  for  it  deals  almost 
parts  so  depend  upon  and  suggest  one  entirely  with  dissolute  scenes,  with  char 
another  that  the  utility  of  the  whole  efiec-  acters  worthless  and  abandoned,  and  with 
tually  preserves  the  details  from  oblivion,  the  devices  of   political    hypocrisy  a  nd 
every  part  held  an  isolated  position,  and  chicane, 
ran  the  risk  of  being  altogether  lost;  a  — 
dancer  rendered  more  probable  every  day  msiwy  ^Hu  ConqueH  of  Peru,  wiih  « 
by  the  increase  of  mystery."— pp.  187-8.  preltminary  view  of  ike  CwUtMOtiom  ^ 
In  fine,  the  book  is  worth  any  man's  MeJheos.    By  W.  H.  Pmcsoiyrr.    New 
time  to  read  it,  and  contains  nearly  every-  York.    Harper  &.  Brothcrt. 
thing  desirable  to  be  known  on  the  subject  ..     »           .                 .... 
of  the  ancient  supersUUens,  the  templet  .  Mr.  Prc»cotes  new  workon  frm  hat 
and  the  art!  of  priett-craft.  J«»^  ^n  *""c^  »»  tfo  «plendid  volumet 

from  the  press  of  the  "Harpers:"  the 

English  critics  are  heroic  in  praise  of  it  as 

The  Comtiiutional  Bietoryof  England,  an  artistic  and  most  powerftuly  and  pio> 

from  the  Jeeeeeion  of  Henry  VH  to  turetquely  written  work. 

the  Death  of  George  IL :  by  Hbnbt  ...... 

Hau^aic,  Author  of  Europe  in  the  m  wr^^^^^  .^  ^^  mm^  Mmmmmm^   .'--■-^ 

MiddU  Jgee.  8rc.    (I  Vol., Targe  8^o.)  '^  ^^^V^^if^  ZT^l^ 

New  Yorki  Harper  ^  Brothers.    1847.  -  ^  ^^^::;i^  ir:^^  "^"^ 

It  is  almost  useless  to  say  anything  in  These  travels  certainly  go  over  a  most 

the  small  limits  of  a  notice  of  such  a  work  delightful  and  splendid  region  of  country, 

as  Hallam*s  Constitutional  History.    It  is  We  have  always  thought,  with  the  author, 

on  the  list  of  law  studies  as  a  primary  that  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  thoee 

book,  to  be  read  in  connection  with  Black-  who  live  upon  the  excitement*of  seeing 

stone.    Those  who  mean  to  use  it  with  and  telling   some    new    thing,*  have  so 

advantage  would  do  well  to  read  their  seldom  betaken  themselves  to  our  southern 

Blackstone  first,  and  they  will  understand  continent.    The  book  treats  of  a  variety  of 

Hallam  none  the  worse  for  it.    The  author  scenes,  and  is  very  pleasant  reading.    It 

it  a  decided  monarchist,  and  treats  the  nuy  be  made  the  occasion  of  an  extended 

sectaries  and  Republicans  with  the  great-  view  of  the  scenery  and  resources  of  tbat 

est  contempt ;  yet  for  all  that  he  is  well  magnificent  country,  which  is   to  little 

read  in  the  Parliamentary  historians,  and  known. 
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THE    CHICAGO  CONVENTION. 

Among  the    marked    occurrences  of  In  a  fonner  number  of  this  Review,  we 

month  which  has  just  elapsed,  the  pointed  out  the  rash  and  unjustifiable  use 

-emblirqjof  this  Convention  will  hold  made  by  successive  Presidents  of  the  ve^o 

;  r^iminent  rank,  as  well  from  the  ex-  power,  in  order  to  defeat  the  appropria- 

!?  and  importance  of  the  objects  which  tions  for  those  rivers  and  harbors,  made 

npied  it,  and  the  extraordinary  num-  by  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  we  ven- 

>  who  attended  it,  as  from  the  entire  tured  even  then  to  assume  that  eventually 

imity,  yet  withal  decisiveness,  of  the  the  whole  region  interested  in  such  im- 

il  ottered ;  the  principles  it  holds  provements,  would  necessarily  be  driven 

'ti,  and  the  organization    which  it  to  unite,  as  upon  the  one  great  common 

:'ed  to  earrv  those  principles  out,  and  interest,  in  such  a  determined  line  of  po- 

eider  them  living  and  operative  in  the  licy,  as  would  compel  from  candidates  for 

Te  political  contests  of  the  Union.  public  favor,  a  compliance  with  the  rea- 

't  falls,   therefore,    quite  within  the  sonable  wishes,  at  once,  and  obvious  in- 

^•e  of  a  Review  which  professes  to  terests,  of  those  states. 

e  a  living  impress  of  leading  political  At  an  earlier  day,  and  in  a  more  deci* 

'"".ts,  and  especially  of  such  as  may  be  sive  form  than  we  anticipated,  this  course 

'I'osed  specially  to  illustrate  and  ad-  has  been  taken. 

ce  ihe  political  principles  which  it  is  The  idea  of  a  eenenil  convention,  at 

e  oar  duty  and  our  pride  to  inculcate  which  delegates  should  be  invited  to  be 

nusiain,  to  render  some  account  of  present  from  all  the  States  in  the  Union* 

*  great  Convention,  so  thoroughly  which  felt  interested  in  extending  the 

7  in  its  aims,  although  studiously  and  means  and  facilities  of  intercourse  be- 

^nedly  divested  of  any  mere  party  tween  the  fertile  west  and  the  Atlantic 

miration.  coast,  had  long  been  floating  in  the  public 

te  new  states  of  the  west,  as  well  mind.    A  fixed  form  and  character  were 

-<  around  the  ereat  lakes  as  those  in  given  to  it  at  a  meeting,  accidentally  and 

^  valley  of  the  Misstssipi,  had  become  hastily  gathered,  of  Western  men,   at 

Hent  under  the  repeated  disappoint-  Rathbun's  Hotel,  in  New  York,  in  Sep- 

hs  of  their  just  expectations  of  aid  tember  of  last  year,  and  then  it  was  re- 

n  the  federal  government,  towards  the  solved  that  a  convention  should  beinvit- 

rovement  of  the  rivers  and  harbors,  ed  to  assemble,  during  the  present  sum- 

n  the  secure  and  uninterrupted  na-  mer,  either  at  some  city  on  the  lakes,  or 

^tion  of  which,  the  growth  and  pros-  in  the  Mississippi  valley. 

y  of  those  states,  and  necessarily.  The  suggestion  was  well  receiyed* 

^'^fore,  the  growth  and  ]»rosperity  of  alike  on  the  sea-board  and  in  the  interior* 

^  who^  country,  so  materially  depend,  and  Chicago  and  St  Louis  competed  % 
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the  boDOor  of  holding  and  entertaining  the  full  organization  of  the  Conrention* 

such  a  convention.     Considerations  oi  to  tlesignate  each  its  foreman,  by  whom 

greater  accessibility  from  the  north  and  the  rote  of  the  state  shoald  on  such  oc- 

east,  decided  the  choice  in  favour  of  casions  be  cast    It  may  be  stated  here» 

Chicago,  and  St.  Louis  eracefuHy  yielded  as  decisive  of  the  subsequent  unanimity 

her  claim,  and  lent  allher  influence  to-  of  the  Convention,  that  not  a  case  occur- 

wards  rendering  the  assemblage  in  Chi-  red,   during   the   whole    deliberations, 

cago  as  imposing  as  possible,  alike  by  where  a  resort  to  division  by  states  was 

numbers,  and  by  the  character  and  intel-  necessary-^l    questions   having  been 

ligence  of  the  delegates.  carried  by  acclamation   that  amounted 

Chicago,  a  city  of  yesterday,  as  it  were,  almost  to  absolute  unanimity, 

springing  from  tne  wilderness  within  the  It  would  be  no  ungrateful  task  to  the 

last  mteen  years,  entered  at  once  with  writer,  who  was  one  oi  that  distinguished 

earnestness,  and  in  a  liberal  spirit,  upon  delegated    body,  to  describe   at  some 

the  work.    A  committee  of  its  leading  length  here,  the  admirable,  liberal,  and 

citizens,   without  distinction  of  party,  tasteful  arrangements  made  by  the  citi- 

prepared  the  programme  of  theConven-  zens  of  Chicago  for  the  accommodation 

tion,  appointed  me  time,  and  addressed  and  due  entertainment  of  the  vast  crowd 

invitations  to  prominent  friends  of  the  attracted  by  such  an  occasion  to  their 

cause,  throughout    the    Union,  urging  city,  but  the  requisite  space  could  not, 

their  attendance  and  assuring  them  of  a  we  are  well  aware,  be  spared  us  in  the 

welcome.    The  fire  spread — and  in  sev-  columns  of  the  Review.    We  must  say, 

enteen  states  and  territories,  meetings  however,  that  nothing  could  be  better 

were  held,  and  delegates  were  appointed  arranged,  or  better  adapted  to  the  ends  in 

to  attend  the  <*  North  Western  Harbor  view,  than  the  preparations  and  accom* 

and  River  Convention,  to  be  held  at  Chi-  modation  for  the  Convention,  both  while 

cago,  on  the  5th  July  ;**  and  from  all  assembled  as  a  body,  and  when  scat- 

these  states  and  territories  deleeations  tered  amongst  the  various  public  and  pri* 

did  attend.    At  the  time  appointed,  Chi-  vate  houses  in  the  town. — ^A  magnificent 

caffo,  which  is  a  city  of  some  15,000  in-  tent,  lofty  spacious  and  airy,  was  erected 

habitants,   found  itself  literally  besieged  in  the  public  square,  and  beneath  it  wera 

by  an  army  of  dele^tes,  arriving  at  its  placed  temporary  benches,   capable  of 

call,  to  co-operate  with  it  in  such  mea-  seating  more  than  3000  persons.    On  one 

snres  as  should  be  deemed  wisest  and  side  was  raised  an  elevated  platform  Sat 

best  for  the  promotion  of  a  great  common  the  presiding  officers,  speakers  and  re* 

cause.    So  great  was  the  number,  that  porters,  and  all  around  was  open, 

up  to  the  day  of  committing  these  lines  The  day  named  for  the  assembling  of 

to  the  press,  no  official  return  had  been  the  Convention,  the  fifth  of  July,  faumg 

made  of  them.     They  were  variously  on  Monday,  the  commemoration  of  the 

computed  at  from  3  to  4000,  and  they  national  anniversary  was  not  unfittingly 

were  deputed  by  the  following  states  and  blended  with  the  ceremonial  of  inaogn- 

territories^  rating  this,  in  its  true  and  best  sense, 

Maine                     Illinois  National  Convention— and  one  derived 

Massachusetts         Michigan  lustre  and  interest  from  the  other.    The 

Rhode  Island           Iowa  whole   population  of    the  neighboring 

Connecticut             Wisconsin  counties  of  Illinois  seemed  to  be  pooM 

New  York               Missouri  into  Chicago  for  the  occasion,  and  hirUy 

New  Jersey             Kentucky  honorable  indeed  was  the  conduct  of  the 

Pennsylvania          Georvia  dense  crowd.    Under  a  burning  son,  and 

Ohio                      Fiorina  amid  all  the  natural  excitement  and  exe- 

Indiana  berance  of  spirits  on  this  great  festive 

The  delegates  from  states  around  the  occasion,  it  was  the  observation  of  all, 

lakes  were  numbered    by   hundreds —  that  no  indecorum,  no  intemperance,  no 

those  from  more  distant  states  by  tens  wrangling,   were  any   where  seen  or 

end  by  units ;  but  it  was  early  agreed  heanL    The  military  pageant,  the  fire- 

npon,  as  one  of  the  rules  of  proceeding  men*s  pageant — the  latter  unsurpassed 

in  the  Convention,  that  on  all  contested  for  adinirable  keeping  and  efiTect-Huid  the 

questions  the  voting  should  be  by  states,  civil  pageant,  all  swept  past,  withoet  an 

according  to  the  vote  of  each  in  the  elec*  accident  to  mar,  or  an  excess  lostain,  the 

toral  college— and  the  respective  dele-  great  holiday, 

gates  were  requested,  as  apreliminary  to  The  whole  parade  was  oeedacted  to^ 
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Dti  dismissed  at  the  public  square,  where 

\f  Convention  was  to  assemble  :  and  ac- 

rJini^ly  there  they  did  assembJe,  about 

I  o'clock.     The  Mayor  of    Chicago, 

on.  James  Curtis,  opened  the  proceed- 

j'inaTcry  pertinent,  brief,  and  well- 

i.vered  address,   welcoming  the  Con- 

r'vion  tothecity,  and  expressing  in  its 

nie  Ihe  gratification  felt    by  all  her 

u^ens  that  Chicago  had  been  selected 

: fie  place  of  meeting. 

Ihe  Convention  was  then  temporarily 

ranized  by    choosing,  as    chairman, 

5  L.  Barton,  of  Buffalo.     This  gentle- 

n,  being  connected  and   thoroughly 

versant  with  the  lake  trade,  its  com. 

-ncement,  progress,  difficulties,  and  de- 

;  S  nad  contributed  as  much  probably  as 

■)  one  individual,  by  a  letter  published 

Hp  preceding  year,  and  addressed  to 

^  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 

rc*  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 

arouse  attention  to  the   claims  and 

-nts  of  the  lakes,  by  the  statistics  he 

t  ^ther«d  and  set  forth,  in  an  authen- 

^  tV)rm,  of  the  extent  of  that  commerce 

!  the  lakes,  and  of  the  calamities  to 

iiicb  it  was  subject,  for  want  of  suffi- 

nt  harbors.  His  selection  as  temporary 

>ident  was  therefore  a  fit  tribute  to 

:  ^rtant  services.    At  his   suggestion 

c  ^^lessing  of  Heaven  was  invoked  upon 

-  iehberations  of  the  Convention,  by 
e  Rev.  W.  Allen,  a  delegate  from 
'  -'^achusctts,  and  formerly  president 

Bowdoin  College;  and  then  these 
$s  for  the  government  of  the  Conven- 
1  were  adopted : 

-  1.  The  states  shall  be  called  over, 
the  delegations  through  one  of  their 

mb«r  shall  report  a  written  list  of  the 

oe$  ol  their  delegates  in  attendance 

n  each  state  and  territory,    giving 

r  locality  as  far  as  practicable. 
"  2.  A  committee  of  one  from  each 

*.e  and  territory,  (to  be  designated  by 
(Jelegation  thereof,)  shall  be  appoint- 
•  report  to  the  Convention  officers  for 

.'ovemment,  rules  for  its  conduct,  and 

ofvier  of  its  business. 

3.  Upon  a  division  bein^  called  for 

iny  qoestioD,  the  delegation  of  each 
^^e  and  territory  shall  be  entitled  to 

;  the  vote  of  the  state  or  territory,  ac- 
-1  ng  to  its  representation  in  the  fede- 

^ovemment    Territories  to  be  enti- 

'  '0  four  votes. 

"4.  Each  delegation  is  requested  to 

^mt  one  of  their  number  to  respond 

le  chair  in  casting  the  vote  of  their 
^'e  or  temtory. 


"  Mr.  Field,  of  N.  Y.,  requested  that 
the  propositions  be  put  separately ,which 
was  agreed  to. 

"  On  motion  of  f>olon  Robinson,  of  Fa. 
the  reports  of  delegates  were  postponed 
until  after  the  permanent  organization  of 
the  Convention." 

A  committee  of  one  from  each  delega- 
tion was  then  appointed  by  the  respective 
delegations  to  report  permanent  officers 
of  the  Convention,  rules  for  its  proceed- 
ings, &c.  The  Convention  took  a  recess 
till  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

On  re- assembling,  the  committee  on 
nominations  not  being  ready  to  report, 
calls  were  made  on  several  persons  to  ad- 
dress the  Convention,  and  the  Rev.  W. 
Allen,  Mr.  Senator  Corwin,  and  others, 
answered  the  call,  and  kept  the  meeting 
in  good  humour  till  the  committee  came 
in  with  their  report.  That  report,  as  to 
the  nominations,  was  unanimously 
adopted,  and  the  convention  was  perma- 
nently organized  forthwith  as  follows— . 

EDWARD  BATES,  of  Missouri. 

Vice  Presidents. 
John  A.  Brockway,  Conn. 
J.  G.  Camp,  Florida, 
T.  B.  King,  Ga. 
E.  W.  L.  Ellis,  Ind. 
W.  Woodbridge,  Mich. 

E.  Corning,  N.  Y. 

L.  Kirk  Patrick,  N.  J. 
Gov.  Bibb.  Ohio. 
A.  W.  Loomis,  Pa. 
Mr.  Hoppin,  R.  Island. 
J.  H.  Tweedy,  IVis. 
A.  W.  Walkins,  Missouri. 
Judge  Williams,  Iowa. 
Charles  Hempstead,  111. 
M.  A.  Chandler,  Maine. 
W.  P.  Eustis,  Mass. 

Secrtiartes, 
Schuyler  Colfax,  la. 
N.  E.  Edwards.  Illinois. 

F.  W.  Fenno.  N.  Y. 
A.  B.  Chambers,  Mo. 
Aaron  Hobarl,  Mass. 
David  Noble,  Mich. 
Peter  McMarlin,  N.  J. 
N.  W.  Otis.  Ohio. 
Frederick  S.  Lovell,  Wis. 
H.  W.  Starr,  Iowa. 

The  committee  then  further  reported 
rules  of  proceeding  for  the  Convention, 
mode  of  conducting  business,  &c.,  ail  in 
the  form  of  separate  resolutions.  A  long 
and  earnest  debate  ensued  upon  tbie  part 
of  the  report,  which  resulted  subdtaa* 
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tially  in  the  adoption  of  parliamentary        I  hope  the  Conrention  may  do  much 

rules  of  proceeding,  as  those  by  which  good,  by  enforcing  the  necessity  of  exer* 

the  Convention  would  be  governed,  and  cising  these  just  powers  of  the  govern* 

of  the  reconunendation  that  one  from  Da«nt.    There  are  no  new  inventions  nofr 

each  state,   to  be  named  by   the  chair-  "^^  construcUons  or  quaUficstions  of  tb« 

man,    prepare    resolutions  to  be    sub-  fo'^'titutional  power  to  be  resorted  to; 

mitted  to  the  Convention,  expressive  of  o„r  H  Si' dZfv  fn^^^^^^^ 

.. • J   «:«.«       ixru       *u*  o**t. — it  IS  Simply  for   tne  people  to  say 

Its  views  and  aims.      When  this  was  whether  prejuclice,  party  pVepi^ 

done,    the  meeting  adjourned  to  next  and  party  opposition;  shall,  at  length,  give 

morning  at  nine  o'clock.  way  to  fair  reasoning,  to  precedent  and 

Accordingly  on  Tuesday  the  Conven-  experience,  to  the  judraient  of  the  ereat 
tion  re-as9embled»  and  as  the  committee  men  who  have  gone  before  us,  and  to  uiose 
on  resolutions  was  not  prepared  to  re-  momentous  considerations  of  public   in- 
port,  the  letters  of  various  dislinguishfed  terest,  which  now  so  imperatively  call  on 
men  invited  to  attend  the  Convention,  Congress  to  do  its  duty.    1  am,  gentlemen, 
but  who  had  excused  themselves,  were  with  much  re^d, 
called  for  and  read.    Of  these  we  do  not       ^^  ^^'^^^^  ^"•'^^  !?^  fcllow-citizen, 
think  itessential  to  give  all ;  but  some,       ^o  Messrs.  S.  Lisle  Smflh.  j"uo"ut. 
either  from  their  own  peculiarities  or  those  terfield.  and  others, 
of  the  writer,  or  from  his  high  standing, 

we  deem  it  right  to  embody  in  this  re-  i^cttkh  moM  cov.  waight. 

cord.    They  are  annexed :—  Canton,  May  31, 1847. 

Gentlemen — Your  circular,  inviting  me 

Marshfield,  June  26. 1847.  to  attend  a  *«  North-western  Harbor  and 

Gentlemen^l  am  quite  obliged  to  you  Rii^er  Convention,"  to  be  assembled  at 
for  your  very  kind  and  respectful  letter,  Chicago,  on  the  first  Monday  of  July 
addressed  to  me  at  Nashville,  inviting  me  next,  was  duly  received,  forwarded  by  Mr. 
to  attend  the  Chicago  Convention.  If  my  Whiting,  of  your  committee, 
health  had  allowed  me  to  continue  the  My  attention  had  been  previously  called 
journey  which  I  was  then  prosecuting,  it  to  the  subject  by  the  invitation  of  a  fHend 
would  have  brought  me  into  the  north-west  &t  your  city,  to  attend  the  Convention,  and 
in  time  to  have  been  with  you  the  1st  of  generously  tendering  me  quarters  Jn  his 
July ;  but  being  compelled,  by  illness,  to  family  during  its  sittin(|s.  I  was  forced, 
abandon  the  purpose  of  getting  over  the  from  the  state  of  my  private  business,  to 
mountains,  it  was  of  course  not  in  my  inform  him  that  I  could  not  make  the  jour- 
power  to  attend  the  Convention.  ney  at  the  time  named ;  and  the   period 

You  speak,  gentlemen,  in  terms  of  too  which  has  elapsed  since  I  declined  bis  in- 
much  commendation,  1  fear,  of  my  efforts  vitation,  has  only  tended  to  confirm  the 
in  the  cause  of  internal  and  western  im-  conclusion  pronounced  to  him. 
provement  1  can  only  say  that  those  Were  it  possible  for  me  to  attend  the 
efforts  have  been  earnest,  long-continued,  proposed  Convention,  without  an  unrea- 
and  made  from  the  single  desire  of  pro-  sonable  sacrifice,  I  should  most  gladly  do 
moting  the  great  interests  of  the  country,  so,  as  my  location  gives  me  a  strong  feel- 
Of  the  power  of  the  government  to  make  ing  in  reference  to  the  nrosperity  and 
appropriations  for  erecting  harbors  and  safety  of  the  commerce  of  the  lakes.  The 
clearing  rivers,  1  never  entertained  a  par-  subject  of  the  improvement  of  the  lak« 
tide  of  doubt  This  power,  in  my  judg-  harbors  is  one  which  my  service  in  Con* 
ment,  is  not  partial,  limited,  obscure,  ap-  gress  has  rendered  somewhat  familiar  to 
plicable  to  some  uses,  and  not  applicable  me  in  a  legislative  aspect,  while  my  per- 
to  others,  to  some  states,  and  not  to  others,  sonal  travel  upon  the  two  lower  lakes,  has 
to  some  rivers,  and  not  to  others,  as  seems  msde  the  necessity  for  these  improvements 
to  have  been  the  opinion  of  gentlcmencon-  manifest  to  my  senses, 
nected  with  the  Memphis  Convention.  I  am  aware  that  questions  of  constitu- 
For  one,  I  reject  all  such  far-fetched  and  tional  powers  have  been  raised  in  refer- 
unnatural  distinctions.  In  my  opinion  the  ence  to  appropriations  of  money  by  Con- 
authority  of  the  government,  in  this  re-  gress  to  the  improvement  of  the  lak» 
spect,  rests  directly  on  the  grant  of  the  harbors,  snd  I  am  well  conrinced  that  hem- 
commercial  power  to  Congress  ;  and  this  est  men  have  sincerely  entertained  stroi^ 
has  been  so  understood  from  the  beginning  scruples  upon  this  point :  but  all  my  ob 
by  the  wisest  ai>d  best  men,  who  have  been  servations  and  experience  have  induced  me 
concerned  in  the  administration  of  the  to  believe  thst  these  scruples,  where  the 
government ;  and  is  consequently  general,  individual  admits  the  (xmer  to  improvie 
and  limited  only  by  the  importance  of  each  the  Atlantic  harbors,  arise  ttom  the  want 
particular  subject,  and  the  discretion  of  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  lakes,  and 
Congress.  the  commerce  upon  them,  tad  so  inakilitT' 
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to  believe  the  facts  in  relation  to  that  com-  the  harbors  upon  the  lakee  or  the  Atlantic 
merce,  when  truly  stated.  It  is  not  easy  coast,  and  there  are  thoee  which,  in  my 
for  one  familiar  with  the  lakes  and  lake  judgment,  come  neither  within  the  prin- 
commerce,  to  realize  the  degree  of  incre-  ciple  nor  the  constitutional  power ;  but  to 
dality  as  to  the  magnitude  and  importaoce  draw  a  line  between  two  classes  of  cases 
of  both,  which  is  found  in  the  minds  of  I  cannot  I  have  witnessed  numerous  at- 
hooest  and  well-informed  men  residing;  in  tempts  to  do  this,  but  none  of  them  have 
remote  portions  of  the  Union,  and  having  appeared  very  sound  or  very  practical, 
no  acquaintance  with  either ;  while  I  do  The  facts  and  circumstances  are  so  varied 
not  recollect  an  instance  of  a  member  of  between  the  various  applications,  that  I 
Congress,  who  has  travelled  the  lakes,  and  doubt  whether  any  general  rule  can  be 
observed  the  commerce  upon  them,  within  laid  down,  which  will  be  found  just  and 
the  last  ten  years,  requiring  any  further  practical;  and  I  think  the  course  most 
evidence  or  argument  to  induce  him  to  likely  to  secure  a  satisfactory  result,  with 
admit  the  constitutional  power,  and  the  the  least  danger  to  the  violation  of  princi* 
propriety,  of  appropriations  for  lake  bar-  pie,  would  be  for  Congress  to  act  sepa- 
Dors,  as  much  as  for  those  of  the  Atlantic  rately  and  independently  upon  each  appli- 
coast  I  have  l>een  of  opinion,  therefore,  cation.  There  has  appeared  to  me  one 
that  to  impress  the  minds  of  the  people,  of  broad  distinction  between  these  cases, 
all  portions  of  the  Union,  with  a  realizing  which  has  not  always  been  regarded,  but 
sense  of  the  facts,  as  they  are,  in  relation  which,  I  think,  always  should  be.  It  is 
to  these  inland  seas,  and  their  already  vast  between  the  applications  to  protect  and 
and  rapidly-increasing  commerce,  would  secure  the  safety  of  commerce  upon  rivers 
be  all  tnat  is  required  to  secure  such  ap-  where  it  exists,  and  is  regularly  carried  on 
propriations  as  tne  state  of  the  nationsd  in  defiance  of  the  obstructions  sought  to 
tre&sury  will,  from  time  to  time,  permit  be  removed,  and  in  the  face  of  the  dan- 
for  the  improvement  of  lake  harbors.  I  gers  they  place  in  its  way ;  and  those  ap- 
mean  the  improvement  of  such  harbors  as  plications  which  ask  the' improvement  of 
the  body  of  lake  commerce  requires  for  its  rivers,  that  commerce  may  be  extended 
convenience  and  safety,  as  contradistin>  upon  them,  where  it  is  not.  The  one 
ffuished  from  the  numerous  applications  class  appear  to  me  to  ask  Congress  to  reg- 
tor  these  improvements,  which  the  va*  ulate  and  protect  commerce  upon  rivers 
rioQs  conflicting  local  interests  upon  the  where  commerce  in  fact  exists,  and  the 
shores  of  the  lakes,  may  prompt ;  and  I  other  to  create  it  upon  rivers  where  it  does 
nuke  this  distinction,  because  my  own  not  exist  This  distinction,  if  carefully 
observation  has  shown  that  applications  observed,  might  aid  in  determining  some 
for  harbor  improvements,  at  the  public  applications  of  both  classes,  but  it  is  not  a 
expense,  are  made  and  pressed,  within  dis-  sufficient  dividing  line  for  practical  legis- 
tances  of  a  very  few  miles,  and  at  loca-  lation,  if  it  is  for  the  settlement  of  the 
tions  where,  from  the  natural  position  of  principle  upon  which  all  such  applica* 
the  lake  and  coast,  a  good  harbor  at  either  tions  should  rest.  I  use  the  term  *'  corn- 
point  would  secure  to  the  commerce  of  the  merce"  in  this  definition,  as  I  do  in  this 
lake  all  the  convenience  and  security  of  letter,  in  its  constitutional  sense  and 
dopUcate    improvements.     Much  of  the  scope. 

difficulty    of     obtaining'  appropriations,  I  must  ask  your  pardon,  gentlemen,  for 

grows  out  of  these  conflicting  applications;  troublioj^  you  with  so  long  and  hasty  a 

and  the  sternness  with  which  all  are  press-  communication,  in  replv  to  your  note.    It 

ed  as  necessary  to  lake  commerce,  impairs  is  not  made  for  any  public  use,  but  to  ex- 

the  confidence  of  strangers  to  the  local  press  to  you  very  imperfectly  some  of  my 

claims  and  interests,   in  the  importance  views  upon  the  interesting  subjects  you 

of  alL  bring  to  my  notice,  which  1  shall  not  have 

It  is  the  duty  of  those  who  urge  these  the  pleasure  of  communicating  in  person, 

improvements,   for  the  great   object  for  and  to  satisfy  you  that  I  am  not  iodiflerent 

which  alone  they  should  t>e  made  at  the  to  your  request. 

expense  of  the  nation,  viz:  the  conveni-  Be  pleased  to  accept  my  thanks  for  your 

ence  and  safety  of  lake  commerce,  to  be  polite  invitation,  and  to  believe  me, 

honest  with  Congress,  and  to  urge  appro-  Your  very  respectful  and  ob't  serv't, 

priations  only  at  points  where  these  con-  Sii.as  Wright. 

siderations  demand  them.  To  Messrs.  N.  B.  Judd,  and 

Tlie  river   improvements    constitute  a  others.  Committee,  &.c.  k>c. 

much  more  difficult  subject,  and  the  con-  jj^-rr^n  rnoM  hok.  thomas  h.  BxifTOic. 

BczioQ  of  them  with  the  lake  harbors  has  *  .     ,x  ,        • 

often,  to  my  knowledge,  fatally  prejudiced  At  a  meeting  of  the  Delegation  appoint- 

tbm   former.    There  are   applications  for  ed  to  attend  the  Chicago  Convention,  held 

iBprovements  of  rivers,  about  which,  as  at  the  Planters*  House,  on  Saturday,  the 

n  mattar  of  principle  and  constitutional  26th  of  June.  P.  M.  Haight,  Esq.,  in  the 

power,  I  have  no  more  donbt  than  about  Chair,  James  E.  Yeatman,  Esq.,  presented 
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te  MUmai^  letter  froB  tbe  Hob.  Tbooni  nc«theapflkatkMi«riteMBpoircrtotlM 

H.  BeoCxyo,  which  was  read^apprared,  and  ^nfmimam  of  vcaKla,  poMMiti  the  cMea- 

OTdered  to  be  printed  with  the  report  of  tial  qoalities  of  ocean  oar^ptioo.    Speed, 

this  Delegation :  dietapce^  cheap«ee»,  magmitade  of  CMfoee, 

are  all  there,  aad  withovt  the  perils  of  the 

GzMTVEMZji: — Id  mj  brief  note,  ad-  tea  frooi  storm  and  eaeaies.    The  steem- 

drcwcd  to  joo  on  my  return  from  Jefierson  boat  is  the  ship  of  the  river,  and  finds  in 

City,  I  expressed  the  patification  I  shoold  the  HissiMipi  and  its  trihotarics  the  an* 

hare  felt  in  going  with  the  Su  Loais  Dele-  plest  theatre  for   the  diffosioB  of  iu  use, 

gation  to  the  Chicago   Conrention,  and  and  the  display  of  iu  power.    Wonderiol 


made  known  the  reason  which  would  pre-  rirer !  connecting  with  sens  by  the  bead 

rent  me  from  harinf^  that  pleasure.  and  by  the  Booth— stretching  iu  arms  U>- 

The  Lake  sod  Rirer  narigaticn  of  the  wards  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific — Ijring 
Great  West,  to  promote  which  the  Con-  in  a  f  alley,  which  is  a  ralley  from  the 
Tsntion  is  called,  rery  early  had  a  share  of  Golf  of  Mexico  to  Hndsoo's  Bay— drawing 
my  attention,  and  I  never  had  a  doabt  of  iu  first  waters,  not  from  mned  movn- 
the  constitQtionality  or  expediency  of  tains,  bat  from  a  platean  of  lakes  in  tJw 
brins^ng  that  navigation  within  the  circle  centre  of  the  continent  and  in  commnoi- 
of  internal  improvement  hj  the  Federal  cation  with  the  sooroes  of  the  St,  Law- 
Government,  when  the  object  to  be  im-  rence  and  the  streams  which  take  their 
prroved  should  be  one  of  general  and  na-  coarse  north  to  Uodsoo's  Bay— draining 
tional  importance.  the  largest  extent  of  richest  land— collect- 

The  junction  of  the  two  great  systems  ingthe  prodncU  of  every  clime,  even  the 
of  waten,  which  occupy  so  much  of  our  frigid,  to  bear  the  whole  to  a  genial  mar- 
country — the  northern  lakes  on  one  hand,  ket  in  the  sonny  sooth,  and  tl^re  to  meet 
and  the  Mississippi  river  and  iU  tributaries  the  products  of  the  entire  world.  Such  is 
on  the  other— appeared  to  me  to  be  an  the  Mississippi !  And  who  can  calcolate 
object  of  that  cnaracter,  and  Chicago  the  the  a|$gregate  of  iU  advantages,  and  the 
proper  point  for  effecting  the  onion ;  and  magnitude  of  iU  future  commercial  re- 
near  thirty  years  ago  I  wrote  and  published  sulU  ? 

articles  in  a  St.  Louis  newspaper,  in  favor  Many  years  ago  the  late  Governor  Claric 
of  that  object,  indicated  and  accomplished  and  myself  ondertook  to    calculate  the 
by  niture  herself,  and  wanting  but  a  help-  extent  of  the  boaUble  water  in  the  valley 
ing  hand  from  man  to  complete  it    Arti-  of  the    Mississippi.    We   made  it  aboot 
cles  in  the  SL  Louis  Enquirer  of  April,  50,000  miles !  ot  which  30,000  were  com- 
IHIO,  expreu  the  opinions  which  I  then  puted  to  unite  above  St  Louis,  and  20,000 
enterUined,    and    the  "  repcrC    of   that  below.    Of  coorse  we  counted  all  the  in- 
period,  published  in  the  same  paper,  to  fant  streams,  on  which  a  flat,  a  keel,  ore 
the  Secretary  of  War,  by  Messrs.  Graham  batteau  could  be  floated  ;  and  jostly,  for 
and  Phillips,  in  favor  of  that  canal  (and  every  tributary,  of  the  humblest  hontabis 
which   report  I  wrote)  was  probably  the  character,   helps  to   swell  not  only  the 
first  formal  communication,  upon  authen-  volume  of  the  central  waters,    but  of  the 
tic  data,  in  favor  of  the  Chicago  canal,  commerce  upon  them.    Of  this  immense 
These  gentlemen,  with  Mr.  John  C.  Sulli-  extent  of  river  navigation,  all  combined 
van,  of  Missouri,  had  been  appointed  by  into  one  system  of  waters,  St  Louis  is  the 
the  Secretary  of  War  to  run  a  line  from  centre !    and  the  entrej^  of   its  trade  1 
the   south  end  of  Lake  Michigan  to  the  presenting  even  now,  in  iU  infancy,  am 
Mississippi.     I  proposed  to  them  to  exam-  astonishing  and  almost  incredible  amoont 
ine  the  ground  between  Chicago  and  the  of  commerce,  destined  to  tncrense  forever. 
headwaters  of  the  Illinois  river,  with  a  It  is  considered  an  inland  town.    Counting 
Tiew  to  the  construction  of  a  canal  by  the  by  time  and  monev,  the  only  true  commer- 
Federal  Government.     They  did  so,  and  cial  measures  of  distances,  and  St.  Looisis 
on  their  return  to  St.  Louis,  submitted  all  nearer  to  the  sea  than  New  Orleans  was 
their  observations  to  me  ;  and  hence  the  |>efore  a  steam  tow-boat  abridged  the  dis- 
publication  in  the  newspapers,  and   the  tance  between  that  cit^  and  the  mooth  of 
report  to  the  Secretary  at  war.    I  mention  the  Mississippi.    St.  Louis  is  asea-port^as 
this  to  show  that  my  opinions  on  this  sub-  well  as  an  inland  city,  and  is  a  port  of  de- 
ject are  of  long  standing ;  and  that  the  na-  livery  by  law,  and  has  collectea  93OJ00O 
tionality  of  the  Chicago  canal,  and,  of  of  duties  on  foreign  imporu  doring  tbo 
course,  of  the  harbor  at  lU  mouth,  are  by  current  year:  and  with  a  liberal  cmMB 
no  means  new  conceptions  with  me.    But,  law  would  become  a  great  mUrtpM  of  for- 
1  must  confess  I  did  not  foresee  then  what  eign  as  well  as  of  domestic  commerce. 
I  have  since  seen — the  Falls  of  Niagara  With  the  attributes  and  characteristics  of  n 
surmounted  by  a  ship  canal !  and  a  schooner  sea-port,  she  is  entitled  to  the  bcncito  of 
clearing  from  Chicaf^o  for  Liverpool !  one,  as  fully  and  as  dearly  as  New  York 

The  river  navigation  of  the  Great  West  or  New  Orleans, 

is  the  most  wonderful  on  the  globe;  and  About  twenty  years  ago  1  mored  in  thn 
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Senate,  and  obtained  an  appropriation  for  eating  country,  I  witnessed  with  admira- 
a  survey  of  the  Rapids  or  Upper  Missis-  tion  and  high  hopes  its  peculiar  capacities 
sippi :  it  was  probably  the  first  appropria-  for  improyement.    I  cannot  but  wish  suc- 
tion erer  obtained  for  the  improvement  of  cess   to  all   constitutional  efforts  which 
the  upper  part  of  the  river.    About  twen-  have  that  direction, 
ty-five  years  ago  I  moved,  and  succeeded  Regretting  that  It  will  not  be  in  my 
in  the  motion,   to  include  the  Missouri  power  to  comply  with  your  request,  I  beg 
river  in  a  bill  for  the  improvement  of  the  you  to  make  my  acknowledgments  to  the 
western  rivers :  it  was  the  first  time  that  Committee  for  this  proof  of  their  respect* 
river  had  been  so  included.    Thus«  on  the  I  am  very  respectfully  and  truly  yours, 
important  items  of  the  Chicago  canal,  the  M.  Vak  Bukkk. 
rapids  of  upper  Mississippi,  and  the  Mis-  E.  W.  Tracey,  Esq. 
souri  river,  I  was  the  first  to  propose  to  »-..,-.—  «»^««  «-w   «*— • 
include  them  within  the  circle  of  internal  LETT«m  feom  emm.  cass.. 
improvement  by  the  Federal  Government.  Detroit,  May  29,  1847. 
I  had  always  been  a  friend  to  that  system.  Dear  Sir, — I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your 
but  not  to  its  abuse !  and  here  lies  the  dif-  kind  attention  in  transmitting  me  an  invi- 
ficulty,  and  the  danger,  and  the  stumbling  tation  to  attend  the  Convention  on  Internal 
block  to  its  success.    Objects  of  general  Improvement,  which  will  meet  in  Chicago 
and  national  importance  can  alone  claim  in  July.     Circumstances,  however,  wul 
^e  aid  of  the  Federal  Government ;  and  put  it  out  of  my  power  to  be  present  at 
in  favour  of  such  objects  I  believe  all  the  that  time. 

departments  of  the  government  to  be  unit*  I  am,  dear  sir,  respectfully  yours» 
ed.    Confined  to  them,  and  the  constitu-  Lew.  Cass. 
tion  can  reach  them,  and  the  treasury  sus-  W.  L.  Whiting,  Esq. 
tain  them.    Extended  to  local  or  sectional  ,---.-.  w^^^  w«    ^^  a^ 
objects,  and  neither  the  constitution  nor  ^^^J^^  "j  w       .«.- 
the  treasury  can  uphold  them.    NaUonal  Ashland,  24th  May,  1847. 
objects  of  improvement  are  few  in  number.  Dear  Sir, — I  received  your  friendly  let- 
definite  in  cnaracter,  and  manageable  by  ter,  accompanied  by  the  circular  of  the 
the  treasury.    Near  twenty  years  ago  the  Committee,  requesting  my  attendance  at 
treasury  was  threatened  with  a  demand  for  the  North-Westem  Harbor  and  River  Con- 
two  hundred  millions  of  dollars  for  objects  vention,  proposed  to  be  held  in  Chicago, 
of  internal  improvement,  then  applied  for,  on  the  first  Monday  in  July  next.    Cordi* 
and  many  of  them  of  no  national  import-  ally  concurring  in  what  is  announced  to  be 
ance.    The  enormity  of   the  sum  balked  the  object  of  that  Convention,  I  should  be 
Uie  system ;  and  so  it  must  be  again,  if  the  happy  to  assist  in  the  accomplishment   of 
proper  discrimination  is  not  kept  up  be-  it,  if  it  were  in  my  power ;  but  I  regret 
tween  local  and  national  objects.    It  is  for  that  I  cannot  conveniently  attend  the  Con- 
Congress  to  make  that  discrimination ;  the  vention.    Wishing  that  its  deliberations 
President  cannot ;  he  must  reject  or  ap-  may  t>e  conducted  in  a  spirit  of  harmony, 
prove  the  bill  as  a  whole.    Here,  then,  is  and  that  they  may  lead  to  good  practical 
the  point  at  which  the  friends  of  the  sys-  results, 
tern  in  Congress  must  exert  all  their  care  I  am,  With  great  respect, 
and  vigilance.    No  arbitrary  rule  can  be  Your  obedient  servant, 
given  for  the  admission   or  exclusion  of  H.  Clat, 
proper  objects  ;  but  really  national  objects  E.  W.  Tracey,  Esq. 
admit  of  no  dispute,  and  confined  to  them, 

I  apprehend  but  little  danger  of  losing  a  The  reception  given  to  these  letters 

bill,  either  from  Executive  vetoes,  or  for  was  discriminating.    Met  themselves  by 

want  of  votes  in  Congress.  thousands  for  a   common  object,  and 

Very    rMpectfully,     genUemen,    your  quite  in  earnest  about  it,  the  Convcntioii 

fhead  and  feUow-citizen.  ^^^  ,jj^j^  ^3^  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^-^^  ^^ 

Thomas  H.  Bwrroir,  ^ygUfied.  by  those  who  had  been  invited 

i-KT.*  rmoM  MR.  TAic  .tni«r.  ^^  particioate  in  iU  deUberations.    This 

»•  J        ij  **     «,  .   ^o.-  stale  of  feeling  was  accordingly  mam- 

Lindenwald,  May  21st,  1847.  f^^^    ^^    ^  ^^  significant   maa- 

My  Dear  Sir,— I  thank  you  kindly  for  ner,  as  the  letters  were  read.     When 

the  obliging  terms  in  which  you  have  been  ^^y  expressed  sympathy  with  the  ob- 

S^^k""  ^"""J?'"^^  \°*  ""5  \l^  IS'^'lt  jecto  in  view,  ai^  a^esfre  to  co-operate, 

tion  of  the  committee  to  attend  the  North.  iT.i^^  ^«>,.^;«««;«««i   iim;««    in   nrAmAf 

Western  Harbor  and  River  Convention,  !°  ^f.  '^'"'^i- T  *i.  ?^.^  Lol^t 

and  beg  you  to  be  assured  that  you  do  me  >"«,  ^^^  <>^J?^  ^J^    ^^F®   ^f?'7 

bet  jusUce  in  assuming  that  I  am  by  no  welcomed;  and  even  the  egotism  of  Col. 

means  indifferent  to  its  objects.  Benton's— the  very  staple  of  his  charac- 

Having  visited  most  parts  of  your  inter-  ter,  and  dae  to  all  his  thoughts  and  acts 
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ttttM»  and  with  the  IndiiA  tribes,'  is*  on  the  appropriations  heretofore  made  for  the 
its  face  so  palpably  applicable  in  its  whole  interior  rivers  and  lakes,  and  the  streama 
extent  to  each  of  the  subjects  enumerated  connecting  them  with  the  ocean,  have  not 
equally,  and  in  the  same  manner,  as  to  been  in  a  just  and  fair  proportion  to  those 
render  any  attempt  to  make  it  more  expli-  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  ports,  harbors, 
citi  idle,  and  futile,  and  that  those  who  ad-  and  navigable  rivers  of  the  Atlantic  ports ; 
mit  the  rightful  application  of  the  power  and  that  the  time  has  arrived,  when  this 
toforetgiicommerce»by  facilitating  and  pro-  injustice  should  be  corrected  in  the  only 
tecting  its  operationsby  improving  harbors,  mode  in  which  it  can  be  done,  by  the 
and  clearing  out  navigjable  rivers,  cannot  united,  determined,  and  persevering  efibrtt 
consistently  deny  that  it  authorises  similar  of  those,  whose  rights  have  l>een  over- 
facilities  to  *  commerce  among  the  States^  looked. 

**  ^th.— That '  Foreign  Commerce '  itself  "  1  Ith.— That  independent  of  this  right 

is  dependent  upon  internal  trade,  for  the  to  protection  of  '  commerce  among  the 

distribution  or   its  freights,  and  for    the  states,'   the  right  of  *  common    defence' 

means  of  paying  for  them  ;  so  that  what-  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution,  entitles 

ever  improves  the  one  advances  the  other ;  those  citizens  inhabiting  the  country  bor- 

and  they  are  so  inseparable,  that  they  should  dering  upon  the  interior  lakes  and  rivers, 

be  regarded  as  one.    That  an  export  from  to  sucn  safe  and  convenient  harbors  as  may 

the  American  shore,  to  a  British  port  in  afford  shelter  to  a  navy,  whenever  it  shall 

Canada,  is  as  much  foreign  commerce  as  be  rendered  necessary  by  hoetilities  with 

if  it  had  been  carried  directly  to  Liverpool ;  our  neighbors,  and  that  the  construction 

and  that  an  exportation  to  Liverpool  nei-  of  such  harbors  cannot  safely  be  delated 

ther  gains  nor  loses  any  of  the  characteris-  to  the  time  which  will  demand  their  im- 

tics  of  foreign  commerce,  by  the  directness  mediate  use. 

or  circuity  of  the  route,  whether  it  pass-  **  12th. — That  the  'argument  most  com-* 
M  through  a  custom-house  on  the  British  monly  urged  against  appropriations  to  pro- 
side  of  the  St  Lawrence,  or  descend,  tect  '  commerce  among  the  states,'  and  to 
through  that  river  and  its  connecting  canals,  defend  the  inhabitants  of  the  frontiers, 
to  the  ocean,  or  whether  it  passes  along  that  they  invite  sectional  combinations,  to 
the  artificial  'communications  and  natunu  insure  success  to  many  unworthy  objects, 
streamsofany  of  the  states  to  the  Atlan-  is  founded  on  a  practical  distrust  of  the 
tic.  Republican  principles  of  our  government, 

'*  8th.— That  the  general  government  by  ana  of  the    capacity    of  the  people   to 

extending  its  jurisdiction  over  the  lakes  and  select  competent  and  honest  representa- 

navigable  rivers,  subjecting  them  to  the  tives.    That  it  may  be  urged  with  equal 

same  laws  which  prevail  on  the  ocean,  and  force   against  legislation  upon  any  other 

on  its  bays  and  ports,  not  only  for  the  subject,   involving  various  and  extensive 

purpose  of  revenue,  but  to  give  security  to  interests.    That  a  just  appreciation  of  the 

life  and  property,  by  the  regulation   of  rights  and  interests  of  all  our  fellow-citi- 

steamboats,  hae  precluded  itself  from  den^-  zens,  in  every  quarter  of  the  Union,  dis- 

ing  that  jurisdiction  for  any  other  legiti-  claiming  selfish  and  local  purposes,  will 

mate  ^«gulation  of  commerce.     If  it  has  lead  intelligent  representatives  to  such  a 

power  to  control  and  restrain,  it  must  have  distribution  of  the  means  in  the  treasury, 

power  to  protect,  assist,  and  facilitate,  and  upon  a  system  of  moderation  and  ultimate 

if  it  denies  the  jurisdiction  in  the  one  equality,  as  will  in  time  meet  the  most 

mode  of  action,  it  must  renounce  it  in  the  urgent  wants  of  all,  and  prevent  thoee 

other.  jealousies  and  susnicions  wnich  threaten 

**  9th. — ^That  in  consequence  of  the  pe-  the  most  serious  dangers  to  our  confed- 

culiar  dan|^ers  of  the  navigation  of  the  eracy. 

Lakes,  arising  Arom  the  want  of  harbors  for  **  13th. — That  we  are  utterly  incapable 
shelter,  and  of  the  Western  rivers,  from  of  perceiving  the  difl^rence  t>etween  a 
snags  and  other  obstructions,  there  are  no  harbor  for  shelter  and  a  harbor  for  com- 
parts of  the  United  States  more  emphati-  merce,  and  suppose  that  a  mole  or  pier 
cally  demanding  the  prompt  and  contin-  which  will  alford  safe  anchorage  and  pro- 
ued  ^re  of  the  Government,  to  diminish  tection  to  a  vessel  against  a  storm,  must 
those  dangers,  and  to  protect  the  property  necessarily  improve  such  harbor,  and 
and  life  exposed  to  them ;  and  that  any  adapt  it  to  commercial  purposes, 
one  who  can  re^d  provisions  for  those  **  14th. — That  the  revenues  derived 
purpoees  as  sectional,  local,  and  not  na-  from  imports  on  foreign  goods  belong  to  all 
tiona],  must  be  wanting  in  information  as  the  people,  and  the  public  lands  being  the 
to  the  extent  of  the  commerce  carried  on  common  heritage  or  all  our  citizens,  so 
upon  those  lakee  and  rivers,  and  of  the  long  as  all  these  resources  continue,  the 
aaount  of  teeming  population  occupied  or  imposition  of  any  special  burden  on  any 
iatereeted  in  that  navigaton.  portion  of  the  people,  to  obtain  the  means 

'*  10th. — ^That  having  regard  to  relative  of  accomplishing  objects  equally  vri thin 

population,  and  to  the  extent  of  conunercey  the  duty  and.  the  competency  of  the  Gen^ 
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«ral  GoTenuneBt,   would  be  uDJost  and  mittee  to  lay  before  Congiees  the  results 

opprewive.  of  the  deliberations  of  the  ConyentioD, 

"  15th.— That  we  dUavow  aU  and  every  and  this  was  provided  for  by  a  resolu- 

attempt  to  ooDoect  the  caoae  of  internal  ^jpn  sabsequenUy  proposed,  authoriziv 

^  X^^S^J.  ^^"T'^/^llfii^r  Trt^  ^^^  Pn^^i  to  ielect  such  a  oommittS 
with  the  fortunes  of  any  political  party,  ^  ^  ^  repiesented-and 
but  that  we  seek  to  place  that  cause  upon  ^^  .  "Y"  ^*^  oww  icin^ocui^  wm 
such  immutable  principles  of  truth,  Jus-  defining  the  power  and  duties  of  the  com- 
tice,  and  constitutional  duty,  as  shall  com-  mittee— and  then  at  a  late  hour  the  Con- 
maud  the  respect  of  all  parties,  and  the  Tention  adjourned  till  the  next  day. 
deference  of  all  candidates  for  public  On  re-assembling,  it  was  found  that 
dvor.**  many  delegates  had  taken  their  departure 
These  propositions  were  slowly,  dis-  on  the  preceding  erening— a  large  major- 
tinctly,  and  audibly  read;  and  at  the  ity,  however,  were  still  on  the  rround. 
same  lime,  printed  copies  of  them,  which  The  President  named  the  Execative 
the  committee  had  caused  to  be  prepared  Committee,  in  the  order  given  below, 
in  great  numbers,  were  scattered  through  which,  as  it  was,  we  have  reason  to  be- 
the  assembly.  The  first  impression  li^^e,  deliberately  adopted  by  him,  wa 
made  by  the  reading  of  the  resolutions  preserve. 

was  manifestly  favorable ;  yet  it  was  oh-  Mas8aehH$ett9 — Abbott  Lawrence,  Bos- 

yious  that  not  a  few  persons  present  sus-  ton ;  John  Mills,  Springfield, 

pected  treason  under  their  smooth  and  -^^i^  For*— John  C.  Spencer,  Albany ; 

flowing  sequence,  and  some  disposition  Samuel  B.  Rugeles,  New  York  city, 

was  evinced  for  an  adjournment.    But  the  .  5«nnicAy— Jarow  T.  Morehead,  Gov- 

rr^'Sirri^^^^^^  ^^^^^^?acTS.^'sK^^ 

thcr,  any  longer  than  unavoidably  ncces-  ^^      ^ebulon  Baird,  Lafayltte. 

sary,  so  immense  a  gathering,  and  the  Stiuauri^ThoB.  Allen,  St  Louis ;  Jas. 

fact  of  the  enUre  unanimity  of  the  com-  ^  Converse,  St.  Louis, 

mittee  which  reported  the  propositions,  Bhode  Jtland—AXez.  Duncan,  Provi- 

and  which  was  composed  of  men  of  dif*  dence ;  Zachariah  Allen,  Providence, 

ferent  political  views,  and  of  different  ifwa — George  C.  Stone,  Bloomington ; 

states,  and  the  plainness  and  precision,  Wro.  B.  Ewing,  Borlinj^ton.              

as  well  as  caution,  of  the  language  em-  OAu>— James  Hall,  Cincinnati ;  Joseph 

ployed,  were  successfully  urg^asar-  L.  Weatherby,  Cleveland 

guments  against  postponement  or  delay.  ,  ^T'^'^^iV^r'J^'T'  ^h^J^'T*'  ^"^ 

Kr.  John  C.  SpSicer,  of  New  Yori,  ^S^^fJ'jLT.^I?*^}  "if^^^^       Pitt.. 

who  had  Prepa^  these  proposiUons,  ..^T rcTohn;;n^^  ^                    """" 

offered  in  their  behalf  a  oMrent  argu-  FFifcofmn— RuAis   King,  Milwaukie ; 

ment ;     and  after   some   debate   upon  wm.  Woodman,  Mineral  Point 

details,  rather  than  upon  principles,  the  Georgui— Thos.  B.  King,    Savannah ; 

whole  series  was  adopted  with  entire  Wm.  B.  Hodeson,  Savannah, 

unanimity ;   the  only   alteiation  made,  Fiorida—L.  O.  Camp. 

being  in  a  resolution  where  an  assertion,  Michigan — Jos.  R.  Williams,  Constan- 

not  essential  at  all  to  the  main  matter  in  tine ;  David  C.  Noble,  Monroe 

hand,  that  "  duties  upon  imports  were  ^  ^atne-Charles  Jarvis.  Surrey  ;  Geo. 

taken    from  the.  rfts    ofthe   con-  ^J^^l^.^",^;.  Bs^er.  Alton ;  Jesse 

!;!T**^^'^'\'^r''^*'^«TM  K**!  B.  Thomas.  Chicago. 

the  friends  of  a  protecUve  tariff  held  that  y>^  /eni«r--Cbarles  King,  Elixabeth- 

docUine  to  be  erroneous,  and  it  was  town ;  LitUcton  Kirkpatrick,  New  Bruns- 

consequently  struck  out    With  this  ex«  wick. 

eeptioo,  the  resolutions  were  psssed  as  jvto  Homj^AtVe— Jas.  Wilson,  Keene ; 

they  were  reported,  and  with  their  pas-  John  Page. 

sage,  the  business  of  the  Convention  was        Abbott  Lawrence,    of  Boston,  is  the 

Tirtually  concluded,  for  they  were  the  Chairman  of  this  Committee;  andThoons 

dedaiation  of  principles-the  real  ad-  AUen,  of  St  Louis,  Secretary, 
dress  to  the  nation — their  manifesto  to       In  placing  Mr.  Abbott  Lawrence  at 

Congress  of  the  wrongs  they  were  as-  the  h(»d  of  the  committee,  and  thus  ac* 
sembled,  if  possible,  to  redress,  and  of  cording  to  usage,  eonstituttng  him  chaii* 
the  powers  conferred  to  that  end  by  the    man  of  the   committee — the  Presidsat 

Constitution  upon  Concress.  deliberately  paid  a  jost  eonplimant  at 
Nothing  remained  uien  but  the  ap-    once  to  Massachusetts,  and  to  an  eninent 
poiatment  of  a  General  Execotire  Com-    Massaehnsetts  man. 
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The  residite  of  tbebasinesswafi  merely  tolerable  one  eren  had  been  made  at 

formal.    A  vote  of  thanks  to  Chica^,  the  time,  coo  Id  do  justice,  to  what  must 

its  people,  and  its  municipal  authorities  have  been  heard,  to  be  at  all  adequately 

was,  as  moved  by  a  delegate  from  St.  appreciated. 

Louis,  passed  with  acclamation.  Another  Finally,  the  motion  to  adjonm  was  put 

resolution  that   the  proceedings  of  the  and  earned,  and  thus  ended  the  sittings 

Convention   should  oe  publisned  in  a  of  the  Harbor  and  River  Convention  at 

pamphlet  form,  under  the  supervision  of  Chicago. 

a  committee  residing  in  Chicago,  was  also  But  not  then  or  there  will  end  the  in- 
adopted.  A  liberal  proposition,  urged  aU  fluence  of  thatConrention.  True,  it  has 
most  asa  right  in  behalf  of  Chicago,  to  be  uttered  nothing  new ;  it  holds  up  no  un- 
permitted to  defray  the  expense  of  such  known  standard;  it  ventures  into  no  un- 
publication,  was  courteously  declined,  tried  path ;  but  in  a  series  of  calm,  lo^cal 
and  the  expense  of  the  publication  and  and  almost  self-evident  propositions,  it  re- 
every  other  expense  which  might  be  there-  establishes  the  true  reading  of  the  Const!- 
after  occurred,  by  the  Executive  Commit-  tution,  brushes  away  the  false  glosses* 
tee  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  was  whereby  it  was  attempted  to  pervert  and 
directed  to  be  borne,  by  contributions  to  mystify  the  plain  intent  of  its  language, 
be  raised  from  their  constituencies  by  the  and  brings  again  within  the  domain  of 
respective  delegations.  common  sense,  of  common  interest  and 

The  original  minutes  of  the  proceedings  the  general  welfare,  a  discussion  which 

of  the  Convention  were  then  ofi^red  to  political  metaphysicians  had  carried  *off 

the  city  of  Chicago,  to  be  deposited  in  into  the  clouds  of  doubt  and  dangerous 

its  archives,  which  was  courteously  ac-  delays. 

eeded  to ;  and  then,  on  motion  of  Mr.  It  was  a  fortunate  coincidence  that  on 

Corwin,  of  Ohio,  the  thanks  of  the  Con-  the  day  after  the  Convention  had  adopted 

Tention  were  tendered  to  the  President  its  declaration  of  principles,  a  letter  de- 

lor  the  courteous,  impartial,  able  and  dig-  layed  on  the  route,  was  received  from 

nified  manner  in  which  he  had  presided  Daniel  Webster,  which!  after  apologizing 

over  its  deliberations.    This  was  follow-  for  his  unavoidable  absence,  took  sub- 

ed  by  a  motion  for  an  indefinite  adjourn-  stantially  the  very  same  grounds  in  respect 

ment    In  rising  to  put  the  last  motion,  of  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress 

the  President,  Mr.  &ites,  took  occasion  over  internal  improvements,  as  that  laid 

to  acknowledge  the  vote  of  thanks  to  in   the  resolutions  of  the  Convention, 

him,  passed  with  such  enthusiastic  unan-  Hence,  when  his  letter  was  read,  and  it 

imity  by  the  Convention.    He  was  most  was  perceived,  as  at  once  it  was,  that  the 

fortunate  both  in  the  matter  and  manner  authority  of  so  ^eat  a  name  was  added 

of  his  address,  and  never  were  an  audi-  to  the  views  which  the  Convention  had 

ence  more  entirely  wrought  up  to  admi-  taken,  there  was  loud  and  long  applause, 

ration  by  a  speaker,  than  were  this  mul-  fiat,  objects  some  doubter.  What  ^ood 

titudinous  assembly  by  ^the  closing  ad-  after  aJl  is  to  come  of  this  Convention  ? 

dress  of  Mr.  Bates.    Delivered  in  a  level  It  cannot  change  the  views  of  the  Pre- 

tone,  with  fluency,  facility,  and  fecun-  sident,and  so  long  as  Mr.  Polk  reroaina 

dity  it  seemed  to  be  wanting  in  nothing  in  power,  so  long  will  the  exercise  of  the 

which  ^oes  to  constitute  true  eloguence,  veto  defeat  the  just  hopes  of  the  friends 

either  in  topics,  in  the  mode  or  illus-  of  internal  improvement, 

tnting  them,  in  fancy,  in  imagery,  in  a  Even  if  this  were  final  and  entirely 

perception  of  the  impression  made  by  his  true ;  yet  real  good  would  result  from  the 

words  upon  the  audience,  and  in  the  in-  assemblinj;  fo  the  Convention — for  the 

epiration   which   the  consciousness   of  interests  involved  are  for  all  time — Mr. 

being   felt  and  appreciated,  seemed  to  Pdlk  happily  is  but  for   a  very  short 

rekindle  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker.    It  time — and  even  if  nothing  could  be  hoped 

was  evidently  an  improvisation ;  not  that  for  daring  his  term,  it  would  not  be,  and 

the  sabjecta  of  which  he  spoke  had  not  will  not  be»  without  benefit,  that  a  greal 

been  well  considered  and  pre-arranged  popular  assembly,  representing  so  many 

probably,  even  in  the  order  in  which  dimrent  states,  should  have  imparted  aa 

they  should  be  treated,  but  the  living*  impulse  to  the  popular  mind  that  must 

buraing    words   were    unpremeditated,  have  its  efiect  in  the  selection  of  the  next 

rntaneoas,  melted  out,  as  it  were,  by  f^resident  of  the  United  States, 

fervor  of  a  brilliant  mind,  intensely  ex-  But  much  as  it  is  the  habit  of  political 

eitad— and*  therefore,  no  leport,  if  any  partisaas  to  oonaider  the  Prtaident  as  th$ 
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government^  and  to  de^ond  aboot  the  irference^aUtandidatmfcrfmbUcfwor,'* 

saccesa  of  all  measares,  which  the  one  In  this  last  phrase  resides  the  potency 

man    may   not  favor,   a   juAter    view  of  this  Convention;  ail  parties  must  re> 

of  our  institutions  is  to  consider  Con-  spect  the  truths  announced  in  its  dedara* 

gressas  the  effective  government;  and  so  tion — and  although  the  President  is  lor 

that  it  be  right,  it  matters  littJe  compara*  the  residue  of  his  termbeyosd  our  reach* 

tively,  as  to  essential  measures,  how  a  no  man  aiming  at  a  seat  in  Congress 

President  may  feel.  should  be  pemutted  to  hope  for  success. 

In  this  point  of  view  it  is,  that  we  look  except  he  be  sound  on  these  important 

upon  the  Chicago  Convention  as  highly  questions. 

important  and  significant.    Nothing  but        When,  then,  it  is  asked.  What  has  the 

the  urgency  of  an  extreme  case,  the  sense  Chicago  Convention  done  ?  the  replv  is» 

of  long-continued  injustice  at  the  hands  that  it  has  laid  broad  and  deep,  a  platform 

of  our  federal  government,  and  the  de-  from  which,  and  from  which  onlv,  aspi« 

termination  to  assert  to  them  our  political  rants  for  seats  in  Congress  can  hope  to 

power  in  remedying  this  injustice,  can  ex-  succeed — and  hence,  by  a  moral  influ* 

plain  the    unprecedented    gathering  at  ence,  irresistible,  if  those  who  shared  in 

Chicago.    It  was  no  holiday  meeting,  the  views  of  this  Convention  should  be 

but  a  coming  together  of  resolute  men ;  true  to  themselves,  and  under  all  drcum- 

laboring  under   unjust  grievances,  and  stances  put  aside  all  men  claiming  their 

conscious  of  possessing  the  power  of  suffrage,  who  dissent  from  these  views— 

righting  themselves.  That  consciousness  the  Convention  will  aid  in  re-asserting  the 

is  moderately,  but  intellieihly  expressed  constitutional  power  of  the  two  Houses 

in  the  concluding  lines  of  the  last  reso-  of  Congress,  and  in  reducing  the  extraor- 

lution: — **We  seek  to  place  our  cause  dinary  and  exceptional  power   of   the 

upon  such  immutable  principles  of  truth.  Presidential  Veto  within  tne  narrow  lim* 

justice  and  constitutional  duty,  as  shall  its  originally  assigned  to  it  by  the 

command  the  reepect  of  all  parties  and  the  framers  of  the  Constitution. 
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Yet,  to  speak  the  truthj  as  sight  is  more  lost  an  atom  of  their  force,  but  are  able 

excellent  and  beautiful  than  the  various  now,  as  they  were  then,  to  build  up  and 

uses  of  light ;  so  is  the  contemplation  of  cherish,  or  to  strike  down  and  destroy, 

thinp  as  they  are,  free  from  superstition  individuals,   communities,  nations, — ^to 

or  imposture,  error  or  tonfuMion^  miudk  change  the  mind  of  the  world,  and  bring 

more  dignified  in  its^  than  all  the  ad*  it  under  the  power  of  Reason. 
xantage  to  be  derived  from  discoveries.  The  progress  of  any  motion  is  check- 

LoBD  fiACOM.  ed,  and  the  motion  itself  converted  into 

other  motion,  when  it  misses  of  a  recipi- 

It  is  an  assertion  of  some  matbemati-  ent  to  take  it  up  and  convey  it;  opposite 
elans,  that  motion  is  in  cfiect  imperisha^  motions  contradict  and  annihilate  each 
ble ;  so  that  eveir  word  spoken,  or  even  other,  as  when  two  bodies  meet  in 
whisper^,  shall  be  the  beginning  of  a  space ;  new  senes  and  qualities  of  mo- 
chain  of  motions  in  nature,  going  on  tion  sprinr  out  of  the  extinction  of  the 
through  infinite  series,  of  which  the  last  old.  Ana  so  of  these  moral  jioweni, 
impulse  will  carry  the  meaning  of  the  passin^^  swiftly  along[  the  line  of  ages :  if 
fiiBt,  and  be  as  intelligible  to  a  mind  ex-  they  duss  of  their  reapient,  they  are  ex- 
alted to  its  perception.  Though  the  dog-  tinguished,  and  cease  utterly ;  or,  if  ther 
ma  will  not  endure  a  philosophical  test,  are  met  by  newer  and  more  powerful, 
it  will  serve,  like  other  logical  fictions,  they  are  absorbed ;  and  out  of  the  crash 
to  illustrate  some  eflbcts  of  the  moral  of  oppoeites,  new  powers  spring  into 
powers;  for  we  know  very  well  that  life,  and  in  their  turn  erect  and  mtroy 
certain  sentences,  whispered,  spoken,  and  the  races  of  men. 
written,  thousandi  of  years  ago,  haTe  not       These  immense  powersi  strikiiig  upoM 
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their  i«ci|ttefit8,  in  the  persons  fitted  by  Franklin  formed  his  manner  and  his 

God  and  nature  to  receive  them,  awaken  sentiment  upon  the  writings  of  the  Enj;- 

movements  of  thought,  from  which  flow  lish  classics. 

laws  and  creeds ;  the  educators  of  the  The  best  poem  of  the  Germans,  is  a 

multitude.  close  imitation  of  the  Greek  drama. 

A  people  educated  by  laws  and  creeds,  Voltaire  sharpened  his  intellect  in  the 

whose  minds  hare  been  in  a  manner  classics. 

toned  and  harmonized  by  the  spirit  of  a  The  laws  under  which  we  live,  after 

wise  antiquity,  when  they  speak  tbgeth-  rejecting  modern  and  Mormon  comip- 

er,  only  utter  again  the  truth  which  they  tions,  are  the  old  laws  of  Eneland. 

have  received,  and  thus  it  will  sometimes  The  most  powerful,  as  well  as  the  best 

happen,  that  their  voice  will  be  **  the  men  of  the  church,  be  they  of  this  or 

Toice  of  God  ;*'  for  having  been  imbued  that  sect,  are  known  by  their  adherence 

with  the  knowledge  of  the  Ancient  of  to  the  old  faith. 

DayS)  what  they  speak  on  serious  occa*  Courtesy  comes  to  us  from  the  mid- 

sioQB,  will  in  some  degree  express  it.  die  ages. 

But  as  the  previous  knowledge,  so  must  Our  Constitution  was  composed  by  a 

he  the  votee,  and,  Grreat  is  Diana  of  the  body  of  men  well  read  in  Blackstone, 

Ephesians !  will  be  heard  from  one  peo-  and  the  Hebrew  Prophets, 

pie,  while  another  cries.  Honor  to  the  Re-  The  ^at  ^ood  men,  and  the  ^reat  bad 

deemer  of  the  World !  men,  ahke  seize  upon  the  materml  of  an- 

To  quit  the  mathematical  figure,  which  tiquity  to  give  a  form  and  power  to  their 

is  but  a  stiff  and  narrow  illustration,  let  purposes. 

it  be  considered  how  each  man  is  shaped  As  the  wealth  of  a  solid  merchant 

and  marked  by  his  education,  by  the  so-  grows  by  a  natural  increase  out  of  the 

eiety  be  lives  in,  the  books  he  reads,  the  stock  he  began  with,  and  by  no  chances 

(winion  in  which  he  floats,  the  laws  by  or  windfalls ;  the  total  wisdom  of  a  sta- 

woich  he  is  surrounded — protected — up-  ble  society, — its  constitutions,  laws,  reli- 

held ;  the  creeds  by  which  he  is  terrified,  gions,  arts,  and  privileges — are  but  the 

consoled,  and  emancipated  from  his  own  ^dual  fruit  of  the  principles  with  which 

vices ; — and  if  it  were  not  for  new  con-  it  began,  and  the  care  which  it  has  used 

tiaents,  new  sciences  and  new  necessi-  continually  to  revise  the  forms  which 

ties,  we  might  believe  ourselves  entirely  grow  out  of  them, 

composed  out  of  the  past,  and  breath-  The    ^neral    wisdom  of  a    nation, 

iag  ooly  the  breath  our  fathers  breathed  founded  m  the  age  of  antiquity,  is  com- 

before   as.    So  omnipotent   are   these  monly  able,  through  its  orators,  poets, 

fonns  of  the  past,  men  are  held  together  and  philosophers,  to  give  a  true  shape  to 

by  them,  notwithstanding  singular  and  its  developments ;  but  as  it  happens  with 

infinite  differences — nay,  contrarieties  of  the  chemist,  that  his  work  falls  into  the 

nature — ^in  nations,  churches,  societies;  fire,  and  with  the  artist,  that  a  false  color 

under  common  laws,  common  creeds,  and  springs  up,  and  deadens  his  picture — so 

common  manners.  in  society,  new  forms  of  old  heresies, 

Considering  man  and  his  earth  togeth-  tyrannies,  and  barbarities,  often  appear, 

er,  our  whole  past  is  the  cause,  of  which  and  for  a  time  hinder,  or  seem  to  ruin 

our  future  is  the  effect.    No  wonder  then  the  work. 

we  worship  our  past,  since  it  is  our  Thus,  in  the  progress  of  Christianity, 

venerable  mother  who  produced   and  fanatical  sects  have  arisen,  whose  prin- 

cherished  us.  ciples,  when  examined,  discover  a  hea- 

Napoleon,    thinking    to    pass    into  then  character.    In  the  Church,  as  in  the 

France  with  the  army  by  which  be  had  individual,   the    old   vice   breaks    out 

conauered  Italy,  must  needs  consult  his  anew. 

mother;  the  same  conqueror  was  a  ve-  In  America  domestic  slavery  re-appear- 

bement  reader  of  old  histories,  and  even  ed  among  Europeans,  after  its  extinction 

modelled  his  military  orations,  on  occa-  in  Europe,  and  who  does  not  see  in 

aions  perfectly  new  and  modem,  upon  America,  the  materiel  for  a  new  Mahom- 

the  feigned  speeches  of  the  classics ;  so  et,  or  a  new  Lycurgus  ? 

much  did  he  venerate  antiquity.  No  less  singular,  and  more  terrible  to 

Shakspeare  built  his  dramas  out  of  old  contemplate,  are  those  immense  oscilla- 

chronicles.  tions  ot  opinion,  through  periods  of  cea- 

Virgil  imitated   Homer ;  Motton,  the  turies,  when  from  one  crushinff  extreme, 

ItookM  of  the  Prophets.  men  pass  slowly  into  the  other ;  from 
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the  primeral  monarchies,  to  the  ancient  necessary  to  rally  attention  to  thtm»  as 

repablics  ;  from  those  republics  to  the  to  the  rendezroas  of  all  opinion, 

monarchies  of  the  middle  ages;   from  Not  to  be  involTed  at  this  moment,  in 

those  monarchies,  on  to  the  modem  re-  any  over-subtle  investigation  of  the  na- 

pubiics :  thrice,  only  since  the  days  of  ture  of  things  in  general,  or,  whether 

the  patriarchs,  the  scale  has  vibrated :  human  nature,  left  to  itself,  would  ever 

these  movements  are  slower  than  those  have  invented  these  institutions  of  hoa- 

Tolcanic  tides,  which  indicate  changes  in  or,  justice,  and  religion,  out  of  which  all 

ihe  inner  structure  of  the  globe.  human  interests  flow  as  dependent  and 

It  would  not  be  a  suflkient  explana-  secondary — it  may  suffice  to  declare  this 
tion  of  these  changes,  to  say  that  they  belief  (tluU  it  may  appear  to  which  aide 
are  growths  of  necessity;  for  necessity  it-  we  are  sworn),  that  these  institutiona 
self  appears  diflferenUy  to  different  na-  were  not  only  given  from  Heaven  at  first, 
tures.  There  is  no  natural  necessity  for  but  are  perpetually  of  divine  origin ;  nay, 
the  establishment  of  churches  and  that  without  an  immediate  sustaining  (&• 
schools,  or  of  courts  of  justice ;  living  vinity  in  them,  they  would  cease  to  ex- 
like  savages  or  beasts,  men  could  do  ist,  and  the  human  race  become  as 
without  them.  beasts,  or  worse;  this^  at  least,  is  the 

We  are  compelled  to  regard  them  as  a  opinion  of  many  in  the  nineteenth  centu- 

product  of  the  superior  nature,  or  of  ry;   whether  of  the  majority  or  not, 

pgAWftM  would  be  hard  to  ascertain  ;  for  men  are 

Society,  the  state,  worship— originally  ready  to  answer  any  questions  sooner 

of  divine  institution — continue   to  bear  than  these. 

the  marks  of  their  original,  as  they  are  Other  opinions  are  loudly  and  veke- 

moulded  by  reason,  the  imsffe  of  Divinity,  mently  expressed ;  but  that  is  no  proof 

Out  of  these,  spring  all  me  permanent  that  the   majority  entertain  them ;  the 

interests   of  humanity;   for  it  will  be  world  is  very  like  the  French  Chamber 

found  that  letters,  arts,  arms,  commerce,  of  Deputies,  loud  and  stormy  on  the  (^ 

government,  renown,  sanctity,  justice —  position  side ;  but  when  the  vote  is  la* 

m  a  word,  all  that  occupies  the  attention  ken,  the  king  carries  it ;  they  are  timt  to 

of  man,  as  he  is,  social,  just,  and  reli-  their  own  interest^  and  like  good  patn* 

gious,  or  the  contrary,  have  reference  to  ots,  identify  their  own  safety  with  their 

polity,  to  society,  or  to  religion ;  the  rest  country's.    In  America  there  is  a  rioJeat 

IS  matter  of  the  day,  or  of  sport  and  incessant  outcry  against  the  andeat 

To  enter  upon  arguments  for  the  proof  faith,  }ret  the  silent  party  carries  it;  for 

of  such  matters,  would  I>e  as  idle  as  to  the  msyority  find  their  true  intereals  ok 

argue  for  the  being  of  a  God,  or  pain-  the  side  of  King  Reason ;  they  will  have 

f  nUy  to  show  that  rain  falls  from  the  his  authority  for  it,  before  they  pull  their 

clouds ;  yet,  though  no  man  will  ordina-  own  walls  about  their  ears. 
rily  argue  about  them,  it  is  sometimes 
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A    SKETCH    OF    THE    LIFE    AND    PUBLIC    SERVICES    OF    JOHN 

RUTLEDGE    OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA. 

Wrra  XXTBACTS  FROM  HI8  VNPVBLI8HSD  COBREtPONDBN^C. 

At  a  late  session  of  Congress,  it  wa0»  which,  in  the  enjoyment  of  present  ben- 
on  motion  of  Mr.  Westcott,  that  the  Sen*  efits,  is  not  forgetful  of  the  obligations 
ate  of  the  United  States  directed  the  due  to  ancient  benefactors.  The  Sonth 
Coaunittee  on  the  Judiciary  to  repoft  a  has  not  shown  this  proper  degree  of 
Bill  for  a  bust  of  Mr.  John  Rutledge,  of  veneration.  Its  grstitude  has  not  de- 
South  Carolina.  On  the  17th  July,  18^6,  dared  itself  in  trophies  to  the  past.  A 
a  Bill  was  accordingly  reported  for  this  tardy  aeal,  in  recent  periods,  has  done 
purpose,  from  that  committee.  It  passed  little  more  than  discover  how  krene- 
Id  a  sesond  reading,  but  was  not  again  diable  is  this  neglect  and  indifference, 
recurred  to  during  the  session,  and  now  since  it  shows  us  bow  inadequately  we 
renaias  in  abeyance*  to  be  called  up  at  should  now  offer  to  perform  those  duties 
some  future  opportunity^  The  more  ex-  which  we  never  thought  to  attoapt  at 
citing  and  absorbing  chaiaoter  of  the  the  proper  season.  Tne  documents  ne- 
events  now  in  progress— foreign  war,  cessary  to  our  memorials  now  escape 
and  the  conflicts  of  rival  parties — natu-  our  search.  The  proofs  of  our  perform- 
rally  contributed  still  further  to  delay  anocs  daily  elude  our  grai|»  and  inquiry. 
the  tribute  of  a  tardy  propriety  and  jus-  The  records  of  private  families  are  now 
tise.  unfrequently  to  be  procured,  and  the  pa- 

This  resolution  of  the  Senate  aecesta-  pers  and  corres^dence  of  the  iathem 
rily  provokes  an  inquiry  iato  the  claims  of  the  Revolution  have  been  pteiigately 
of  the  individual  thus  hpnorebly  distin-  consis;ned  to  waste  and  ruin  by  tne  un- 
nisbedamong  hiscontemporaries.  Mil-  grateful  improvidence  of  chiUren,  who 
TioBS  have  sprung  into  existence  since  have  but  too  imperfectly  realized,  ia 
the  services  of  John  Rutledge,  in  the  Re-  their  thoughts,  the  wondrous  value  of 
volution,  won  for  him  the  admiration  of  their  inheritance.  The  statesmen  of  the 
his  associates,  who  have  scarcely  heard  South — a  region  which  has  always  been 
his  naoie.  The  American  people  have  numerously  prolific  of  this  dass  of  pub- 
bilb«io  shown  themselves  strangely  re-  lie  beneiactors— have,  with  few  ezeep- 
raiss  in  preserving  memorials  of  their  tions,  been  suffered  to  die  almost  ea- 
great  men.  Their  history  has  been  one  tirely  out  of  the  public  mind— to  be 
of  peTformaruis  rather  than  wumoriah.  obscured  by  the  names  of  others,  in  otho" 
They  have  been  preparing  history  rather  sections,  the  painstaking  and  solicitude 
than  recording  it;  aad  what  is  true  of  of  whose  descendants  have  been  the 
the  Americans,  as  a  nation,  is  still  more  chief  sources  of  their  distinctions— and 
appropriately  applied  to  the  people  of  have  thus  temporarily  incurred  a  forfeit- 
tbe  Southern  States.  It  is  their  peculiar  ure  of  those  rights,  or,  at  least,  of  that 
fortune  to  be  agricultural  in  their  pur-  place  in  the  national  regard  aini  history, 
aaits ;  and  agriculture  is  seldom  knowa  which  none  might  more  confidently  as- 
to  leave  its  monuments.  The  sparsencss  sert  and  assume  than  thamsmvea.  The 
of  population  in  agricultural  countries.  South  produces  but  few  authors,  in  tbt 
and  the  unexciting  nature  of  their  occu-  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  Their  ia- 
pations,  preclude  that  lively  attrition  of  tellectual  men  are  politiciaas,  statesmen 
aiad  with  mind,  which,  in  commercial  and  lawyers.  They  do  not  live  in  the 
communities,  provokes  a  continual  ira-  past,  but  in  the  present  They  do  not 
patience  of  the  staid,  and,  by  excit*  work  for  the  future,  but  the  daji^.  llieir 
i^  a  perpetual  restlessness  of  mood,  business  is  not  so  much  to  do  justice  to 
leads  naturally  to  the  development  of  those  who  transmitted  the  torch  to  their 
all  the  resources  of  society.  In  this  way  hands,  as  to  hurry  with  it  onwards  to 
reputations  are  fixed,  memorials  raised  the  hands  of  otiisrs.  Their  thoughts  aet 
aiMl  preserved  with  care ;  proofs  are  spoken  in  the  Assembly  and  along  the 
sought  for  wherever  they  may  be  found ;  tboroogbfares— seldom  through  the  me- 
aad  the  becoming  tribute  to  past  worth  dium  of  the  Press ; — thev  ^fi^k  rather 
is  honorably  ofl&ed  by  that  veneration  than  t^rvfe,  and,  in  due  degree  as  ihaj 
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onr  sketch.    He  was  bora  in  1739.    Hit  charaed  and  confbvnded  by  his  elo* 

iatber  died  not  long  after,  and  the  do-  quenee. 

neatic  training  was  thus  left  entirely  to  The  event  was  not  without  its  fruits, 
the  young  mother,  who  did  not  lack  in  The  ice  once  broken,  an  extensive  field 
the  necessary  endowments  for  this  diffi-  of  usefulness  and  power  soon  opened 
calt  duty.  Devoting  herself  to  her  off>  upon  the  eyes  of  our  youthful  orator, 
spring,  she  left  him  but  little  reason  to  lus  was  no  tedious  probation ;  he  rose 
feel  or  to  regret  the  paternal  loss,  of  in  his  piofcssion  at  a  bound.  He  had 
which  he  was  comparatively  unoon-  shown  himself  equal  at  once  to  the  bold- 
scions.  His  early  education  was  con-  est  flights  of  passion  and  fancy  and  to 
fided  to  David  Rhind,  an  excellent  clas-  the  strictest  and  severest  processes  of 
•ioal  scholar,  and,  in  his  day,  one  of  the  ratiocination.  His  reason  and  his  im- 
most  eminent  and  successful  teachers  of  pulse  wrought  happily  together.  His 
youth  in  the  Carolinas.  The  progress  enthusiasm  was  never  sufieied  to  cripple 
of  John  Rutledge  was  highly  satisfactory,  his  induction,  nor  the  severity  of  his  ana* 
He  was  soon  possessed  of  the  degree  of  Ivsis  to  stifle  the  ardor  of  his  utterance, 
classical  knowledge  which  was  suppcNMd  A  happy  combination  of  all  the  essen- 
to  be  requisite  for  the  career  designed  tials  of  the  lawyer  and  the  orator  was 
him.  and  what  was  wanting  to  the  finish  soon  acknowledged  to  he  in  his  posses* 
ot  his  education  in  Charleston  was  de-  sion,  and  business  grew  rapidly  upon  his 
rived  from  his  transfer  to  superior  insti*  hands.  The  difficulty  and  importance 
tntions  in  England.  The  preparatory  of  the  cases  brought  before  him  declared 
studies  over,  he  was  entered  a  student  of  the  public  persuasion  of  his  sagacity, 
the  Temple  in  London,  and  proceeding  The  liberal  fees  by  which  his  services 
barrister,  came  out  to/Jharleston,  where,  were  retained  announced  his  singular 
in  neithe  commenced  the  practice  of  successes.  It  became  customary  to  wink 
the  law.  that  his  clients  were  necessarily  to  be 
He  was  soon  to  &x  the  attention  of  successful,  and  no  doubt  a  foregone  con- 
the  public  in  his  profession.  This  is  elusion  of  this  sort  did  much  towards  the 
one  in  which,  oidinarily,  it  requires  farther  conviction  of  iudge  and  iury. 
some  considerable  time  before  the  pro-  Such  a  conviction  could  not  readilv  have 
leaK>r  can  work  his  way  into  public  been  reached  until  repeated  triumphs  had 
eooiklence  and  business.  Mr.  Rutledge  impressed  upon  the  popular  muid  the 
was  sabjected  to  no  such  delay.  His  most  perfect  assurance  of  his  powers, 
mind,  at  once  ready  and  exact,  was  It  was  highly  fortunate  for  himself  and 
equally  solid  and  precocious.  His  great  the  country  that  such  were  his  successes, 
general  abilities,  particularly  the  ease,  and  so  rapidly  acquired,  since  but  few 
ueedom,  strength  and  directness  of  his  )[ears  were  allowed  him  for  the  acquisi* 
ekiquence,were  especially  calculated  to  tion  of  his  private  fortunes,  when  the 
fix  and  charm  the  regards  of  an  eager  growing  discontents  and  difficulties  of 
and  enthusiastic  people.  His  first  case  the  country  demanded  his  services  for 
at  the  bar  was  one  of  peculiar  interest  the  public  cause.  The  first  faint  throes 
The  subject  was  one  of  uncommon  infre*  were  now  about  to  take  place  whose  final 
qaency  in  the  South.  It  was  one  of  all  but  remote  issue  was  revolution;  thesun- 
otberamostlikely  to  excite  attention  and  dering  of  one  mighty  empire,  and  the 
ieeling  among  a  proud  and  sensitive  birth  of  another,  destined,  with  God*s 
people.  It  was  an  action  sounding  in  blessing,  to  be  still  more  mighty.  John 
damages,  for  a  breach  of  pron&ise.  The  KutledKe  was  one  of  the  chosen  men 
Southern  people  do  not  tolerate  such  in  our  Israel  whose  hands  were  to  assist 
actions.  A  Southern  lady  would  be  from  the  beginning  in  bringing  into  ex- 
ashamed  of  being  a  party  to  them.  Her  istencethis  grand  conception, 
philosophy  and  Uieirs  would  teach  them  The  beginning  of  the  Revolution  may, 
to  f^ice  rather  than  regret  in  the  escape  in  all  the  States,  be  traced  much  farther 
ffoattny  connection  with  the  treacherous,  back  than  it  is  common  for  our  popular 
The  case  was  one,  therefore,  which  historians  to  pursue  the  clues.  We  are 
aflordcd  to  our  young  lawyer  an  admira-  of  opinion  that,  in  spite  of  all  disdaim- 
Me  occasion  for  the  display  of  his  abili-  ers,  many  of  the  great  men  of  America 
ties.  He  did  not  suffer  it  to  escape  him ;  conceived  the  independence  of  the  coun- 
aad  the  tradition  was  carefully  treasured  try  even  before  the  year  1760 ;  but  the 
np   by  his  admirers   that   he  equally  questbn  shall  not  arrest  us  now.     In 
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1764,  Gioveroor  Boone  of  South  CavoUtta 
refused  to  admiDieter  to  Christopher 
Gadsden  the  oaths  vfaich  all  persons 
were  required  to  take  who  were  returned 
to  the  Commons  House  of  Assemblf. 
This  was,  in  other  words,  to  deny  him 
the  seat,  since  the  performance  of  the 
legiriative  functions  depended  upon  a 
compliance  with  the  laws  in  relation  to 
the  preliminary  oaths.  The  asserted  in- 
eligibility of  Gadsden  was  in  conse* 
quence  of  the  freedom  of  bis  opinions, 
and  the  supposed  licentiousness  of  his 
wishes  in  regard  to  the  cdonial  rights 
and  privileges.  He,  too,  was  one  of  the 
remarkable  men  of  that  day  in  the  South 
— a  man  of  sterling  integrity  and  singu- 
lar sagacity,  and  one  of  the  first  to  scent 
tyranny  from  afar,  and  to  prepaie  the 
popular  mind  to  loathe  and  to  resist  it. 
It  became  necessary,  accordingly,  to  dis- 
franchise him,  and  to  visit  the  sins  of  his 
<^inion  with  the  frowns  of  the  royal 
representative.  But  the  step  taken  for 
this  purpose  was  one  of  the  most  unlucky 
lor  its  object.  The  House  of  Assembly 
kindled  with  indignation  at  this  assault 
upon  their  constitutional  privil^es.  They 
claimed  to  be  the  only,  sole  8^  proper 
iudges  of  the  qualiikations  of  their  mem- 
bers, and  resented  in  proper  language, 
and  with  a  becoming  spirit,  the  usurpa- 
tions of  the  royal  governor.  It  was  in 
arousing  this  spirit,  as  well  among  the 
people  as  in  the  Assembly,  that  John 
Kutledge  first  distinguished  himself  in  his 
political  career  He  urged  upon  both 
people  and  Assembly  to  resist  promptly 
and  with  a  determined  hostility  every 
interference  of  the  royal  agent  with  thmr 
righto  and  privileges.  These  were  the 
sacred  proofs  and  the  only  sure  essentials 
of  their  safety,  and  not  to  be  surrendered 
hot  at  the  last  peril  of  life  and  fortune. 
He  kindled  the  flame  on  this  occasion, 
and  soon  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  it 
baming  brightly  and  triumphantly  on  the 
ahars  of  public  liberty. 

Scarcely  was  this  domestic  contro- 
ysfay  at  an  end,  and  while  the  feeling 
which  it  had  provoked  was  still  liveltly 
at  work  in  every  bosom,  when  the 
passage  of  the  ever-memorable  Stamp 
Au  opened  the  way  to  another  of  like 
character,  but  of  more  general  applica- 
tion, and  of  more  im  posing  «ad  perma- 
nent results.  This  measure  led  to  the 
fiMt  social  and  politieal  organisation 
aiiotig  the  colonies,  and  to  their  first 
OBtinet  eoanection  lor  a  oommon  p«t- 


pose.  Hitherto  tbeirfxiflleiieibiilecf 
purely  and  aingulady  indiridiiL  ncf 
were  so  many  sevenlities,  widKMrt  vt 
common  bond,  tboogfa  sittiaff  p^W 
side  on  the  same  cosliiie&L  TWiri^ 
nities  prior  to  this  erestsppeir  tobn 
been  very  few.  Ahsoet  entiRlyof- 
cered  from  the  motber-ccNi&trj,  ibe  isir 
coarse  between  their  pablic  mi  nwo- 
ceediagly  slight,  cofifioed  Id  oia: 
matters  wholly,  and  only  io  iditia  ^ 
such  business  as  resulted  froa  ikirw- 
mentary  exigencies,  it  ««  m  i^ 
policy  of  Great  Britaia  tbtt  ibff  An^ 
become  more  intimate,  sisee  mi  ^ 
macy  must  necessarily  have  Isqhi  ite 
better  than  anything  else  tbi  nsit  e^ 
their owniOr^igtb.  TbeoUFifKini 
had  something  to  do  with  tk  Bnaa- 
tion,  which  it  did  not  protnii.  li  ^^ 
in  the  final overthrowof  f  nad  pswa 
America  that  the  colonicts  toumeet^ 
some  knowledge  of  tbeff  oei.  ^^ 
the  continued  prtssuie  ef  a  fentp  ^ 
my  upon  their  coasts  aad  Mn  * 
colonists  would  still  bsvf  Mfti  ^ 
Great  Britain  for  support  aod  vg^f^. 
and  their  dependence  migit  hre  a» 
tinned  for  half  a  oentory  kK^\  ^ 
this  danger  withdrawn,  thsy  hi^  ^ 
opportunity  not  only  ts  giie  •*  *■' 
increase,  kit  to  reflect  apoa  ^^ 
which  failed  to  impress  tbesi  ia  ihh>^ 
of  their  danger,  that  it  was  lif*" 
men  and  money  mostly  by  whAtt* 
deliverance  had  been  aelM»«f  "* 
Britain  had  simply  officered  tkartM* 
from  among  her  lavoritee>  ta^  j[^ 
their  reaources  by  which  to  "^Jl  . 
while  she  continued  to  muayjj^^] 
trade,  tax  their  gains  aad  ahi^^'* 
commercial  anccesses.  Ihiy  f^ 
rapidly  ibr  iadqiendence  fpofc<fc«J*' 
With  the  French  and  SpMUtfiivl^r 
From  that  monent  l>«k»^*|7*?, 
tion,  and  the  winched  n/m  *  ^ 
Stamp  Act  gavea  fatd  bfa«l»"* 
maraU  oi  British  aseefidaaqr<B«*' 
tinent  That  ascendent  «Mti^ 
•d  to  be  purely  and  anosiBlt^  if^^| 
next  natoial  questioB  n  -  *-^ 
might  be  dispeaasd  with. 

South  Carotiaa 
thecoloniaa  to 
to  this  ofibnsiva 
aitioa  of  JMassiih 
cial  Aflssitthlia^la 
their  bqitetoia 
regttrdto 
mm 
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well  startle  commtinities  whose  local  liers,  and  which  for  so  long  a  time  had 
Bothorities— by  no  means  in  harmony  enjoyed  the  peculiar  smiles  and  the  pro- 
with  the  people—had,  for  some  time  be-  tection  of  the  crown.  John  Rutledge 
fore,  been  bnsy  in  the  inculcation  in  the  was  one  of  the  three  delegates  chosen 
rojral  mind  of  suspicions  and  jealousies  to  represent  her  in  the  first  Coneress  of  the 
in  regard  to  the  popular  passion  in  Ame-  nation ;  the  other  two  were  Christopher 
rica  for  independence.  An  act  of  union,  Gadsden  andThomas  Lynch.  Of  these, 
no  matter  how  innocent  the  obyious  Mr.  Rutledge  was  the  youngest — but 
purpose,  was  one  to  increase  and  con-  twenty-five  years  old — with  his  feet  still 
firm  those  suspicions.  It  was  one,  ac-  lingering  on  thebappy  threshold  of  youth, 
cordingly,  for  which  the  mind  of  the  but  lifted  freely  and  boldly  to  step  forth 
countiy  was  but  partially  prepared.  The  and  advance  m  the  arduous  walks  of 
proposition  of  Massachusetts  met  with  manhood.  This  appointment  took  place 
jpreat  opposition.  It  was  discussed  anx-  in  1765,  immediately  after  the  receipt  of 
lously  m  all  quarters,  and  nowhere  with  the  news  of  the  passage  of  the  Stamp 
more  warmth  and  uneasiness  than  in  Act.  The  Congress  met  first  in  New 
South  Carolina.  That  colony  had  been  York,  a  memorable  meeting  and  a  most 
in  a  very  large  degree  the  pet  and  favor-  remarkable  body — remarkable  at  once  for 
ite  of  the  British  Government.  It  had  strength  of  character  and  various  ability, 
been  largely  patronized  by  the  crown.  It  was  with  something  of  a  sensation 
supplied  with  men  and  money  in  its  that  the  delegates  from  the  Northern  colo- 
emergencies,  and  there  was  no  rivalry  in  nies  listened  to  the  eloquence  of  Mr. 
trade,  commerce  or  manufactures  between  Rutledge — eloquence  which,  with  much 
the  parties,  such  as  existed  between  the  of  the  impetuous  force  and  fullness  of  De« 
people  of  England  and  Massachusetts,  mostbenes  combined  the  polished  graces 
which  could  justify  or  account  for  the  and  freedom  of  the  Roman  Tully.  Their 
activity  of  the  Carolinians  in  any  over-  knowledge  of  the  remote  colony  of  the 
throw  of  the  royal  authority.  But  they  South  had  not  prepared  them  for 
had  their  wrones  also,  which  they  re-  such  a  powerful  exhibition.  In  those 
sented  deeply,  though  these  diflfered  in  a  days  the  means  of  education  in  South 
large  degree  from  those  of  which  the  Carolina  were  exceedingly  few  and  in- 
Northern  colonies  complained ;  and  the  ferior.  The  sister  provinces  knew  her 
sympathies  of  the  leading  men  of  Caro-  chiefly  by  her  merely  physical  produc- 
lina,  particularly  such  as  had  been  edu-  tions — by  rice,  and  indigo,  and  silk,  and 
cated  in  Great  Britain,  were  mostly  with  possibly  tar  and  turpentine.  We  have 
the  cause  of  Massachusetts.  A  passion-  already  instanced  the  small  amount  of 
ate  love  of  liberty  in  their  bosoms  proved  social  intercourse  existina;  between  the 
superior  to  any  considerations  of  mere  colonies.  They  regarded  South  Caro- 
security  and  profit.  John  Rutled^  at  lina  as  a  region  chiefly  of  slaves  and 
once  tnrew  himself  into  the  conflict  of  slaveholders,  the  former  m  overwhelming 
opinion  among  his  people,  and  contended  disproportion  to  the  latter,  and  these  dis- 
with  all  the  mig:ht  of  his  eloquence  tinguished  rather  by  a  voluptuous  and 
against  their  doubts,  their  fears,  and  haughty  languor  and  self-indulgence 
that  prescriptive  lojralty  which  a  blind  than  by  any  of  the  higher  aims  of  the 
veneration  alone  could  cherish  in  spite  imagination  or  the  intellect.  They  ex- 
of  an  obrious  necessity.  He  conciliated  pected  neither  wit  nor  wisdom  from  such 
the  prejudices,  disarmed  the  apprehen-  a  quarter,  and  the  appearance  of  Mr. 
siona,  answered  the  doubts,  strengthened  Rutledge  among  them  in  debate  was  a 
the  hopes,  and  fortified  the  courage  at  surprise  calculated  greatly  to  disturb  all 
once  of  the  people  and  the  Assembly,  their  previous  conceptions  of  the  colony 
The  popular  mind  expanded  instantly  from  which  he  came.  They  had  not 
beneath  his  earnestness,  cogency  and  taken  into  allowance  the  custom  of  the 
rehemence  to  a  due  appreciation  of  the  more  wealthy  in  the  colony,  by  which 
policy  and  importance  of  the  proposed  their  sons  were  mostly  educated  in  En- 
bongress ;  and  the  result  was,  that  the  rope.  It  is  very  likely  that  they  knew 
▼ote  for  sending  deputies  to  the  Contt-  nothing  of  this  fact,  though  many  of  the 
nental  Congress  was  carried  in  South  South  Carolinians  who  subsecjuently 
Carolina  the  first  of  all  the  colonies  became  leaders  in  the  strujrgle  which  en- 
south  of  New  England.  This  was  truly  sued,  were  graduates  of  English  univer- 
a  great  triumph  in  the  case  of  a  province  sities. 
settled  originally  and  chiefly  by  me  cava-  Of  the  impresiioQ  made  upon  Con- 
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gress  by  Mr.  Rutledge*  the  opinions  ao  both  argument  and  wit  for  iaralidatiDg 
nandsomely  expressed  by  Patrick  Henry  the  observations  of  his  adversary ;  by 
will  afford  us  some  idea.  Henry  was  the  former  he  destroyed  or  weakened 
an  admirable  judge,  not  less  than  a  gen-  their  force — by  the  latter » he  placed  them 
erotts  rival.  His  estimate  was  confirmed  in  so  ludicrous  a  light  that  it  often  con- 
by  that  of  others,  who,  in  their  own  rinced,  and  scarcely  ever  failed  of  con- 
large  endowments,  had  a  right  to  speak,  ciliating  and  pleasing  his  hearers.  Ma- 
The  style  of  Mr.  Rutledge,  as  a  debater,  ny  were  the  triumphs  of  his  eloquence 
was  vehement  and  impetuous,  but  clear,  at  the  bar  and  in  the  Legislature,  and,  in 
direct  and  manly.  His  foresight  and  the  former  case,  probably  more  than 
boldness  were  the  secrets  of  his  force ;  strict,  impartial  justice  would  sanction, 
his  admirable  common  sense  and  order  for  judges,  juries,  counsel  and  audience 
were  the  effective  agents  in  the  transmis-  hung  on  his  accents." 
sion  of  his  ideas ;  while  his  passionate  But  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  did 
emphasis,  and  earnest  but  graceful  man-  not  prove  a  satisfactory  concession — was 
ner,  struck,  with  timely  application,  up-  a  temporary  one  onlv — to  the  roused  ap- 
on  the  sensibilities,  and  carried  his  con-  prehensive  spirit  of  American  liberty. 
Tictions,  with  irresistible  effect,  into  the  Her  politicians  and  patriots,  once  awak- 
souls  oif  his  audience.  The  dignity,  ened  to  suspicion,  were  not  easily  to  be 
courage,  candor  and  noble  character  of  lulled  into  repose  and  confidence.  The 
Gadsden;  the  gentlemanly  demeanor,  year  1774  opened  the  field  anew  to  Mr. 
polish,  and  good  sense  of  Lynch ;  with  Rutledge,  in  the  passage  of  the  Boston 
the  eloquence  of  Rutledge,  did  more  for  Post  Bill — tidings  of  which,  when  they 
the  reputation  of  South  Carolina,  at  the  reached  Charleston,  kindled  afresh  the 
incipient  assemblage  of  the  States,  than  apprehensions  of  the  intelligent,  and  pro- 
had  been  done  during  her  whole  previ-  duced  almost  as  much  excitement  as  pre- 
ous  history,  by  the  spirit  of  her  warfare  vailed  in  Boston.  A  general  meeting  of 
and  conduct  against  the  Indians,  French,  the  inhabitants  was  instantly  invoked,  by 
and  Spaniards,  and  by  all  the  value  of  expresses  dispatched  to  every  quarter  of 
her  exports  in  rice  and  indigo.  It  was  a  the  province.  The  persons  then  brought 
lesson  to  herself,  not  less  than  to  her  together  in  convention,  opened  their  de- 
neighbors,  and  she  will  not  be  the  first  of  liMrations  with  a  general  survey  of  the 
the  confederacy  to  forget  how  much  no-  proceedings  of  the  British  parliament, 
bier  and  more  essentiiu  to  national  char-  This  survey,  however,  did  not  result  in 
acter  are  mind  and  virtue,  than  all  other  much  unanimity  of  opinion.  The  ex- 
mortal  possessions.  citement  grew  with  the  discussion.  The 
The  History  of  that  Congress,  and  the  projects  ot  the  politicians  varied  accord- 
fruits  of  its  session,  are  everywhere  on  ing  to  the  degree  of  indifi^rence  which 
record.  The  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  ne-  they  felt,  when  they  came  to  consider  the 
cessarily  diminished  the  active  participa-  inverse  power  of  that  authority,  whose 
tion  of  the  colonists  in  political  affairs,  anger  they  were  now  likely  to  provoke 
and  Rutledge  returned  to  his  native  State  by  their  proceedings.  Several  schemce 
and  to  his  profession — mingling  no  fur-  ox  action,  or  of  opinion,  were  presented 
ther  in  public  afiairs  than  was  incident  to  for  their  consideration,  but  none  of  a 
his  position  as  a  prominent  member  of  kind  to  obtain  more  than  a  partial  and 
the  provincial  legislature.  He  contin-  feeble  support  In  the  appointment  of 
ned  to  win  golden  opinions  from  all  delegates  to  a  general  Congress,  no  ob- 
sorts  of  people,  as  well  as  a  lawyer  and  jection  was  made.  Bat  wis  appoint- 
public  speaker.  Dr.  Ramsay,  a  cotempo-  ment  was  trammelled  with  proposed  re- 
rary,  describes  his  mode  of  speaking  and  straints  and  a  limitation  of  powers,  which 
thinking,  at  this  period,  in  a  brief  pas-  must  have  ended  in  rendering  the  deleg&- 
sage,  which  we  quote  :  **  His  ideas,**  tion  utterly  impotent  for  good.  Here  it 
says  Ramsay,  **  were  clear  and  strong —  was  that  the  absence  of  domestic  sympa- 
his  utterance  rapid  but  distinct — his  voice,  tbies,  arising  from  mutual  intercourse 
action  and  energetic  manner  of  speaking,  between  the  colonies,  was  clearly  per- 
forcibly  impressed  his  sentiments  on  the  ceptible.  It  was  insisted  that  the  dele- 
minds  and  hearts  of  all  who  heard  him.  gates  so  chosen  should  be  instructed  as 
At  reply,  he  was  quick — instantly  com-  to  the  extent  which  they  might  ge  ii» 
prehending  the  force  of  an  objection,  and  pledging  the  colony  to  the  support  of  the 
saw  at  once  the  bc»t  mode  of  weakening  Bostoniaas.  This  was  equivalent  lo  a 
or  repelling  it    He  successfully  used  repudiation  of  that  community  of 
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tmbodied  bis  spirit,  and  were  evolved  most  certain  to  be  efibcted  hj  retaining 

witb  bis  energies.    He  participated  in-  tbose  commodities  altogether  in  America, 

dnstrioosly  in  their  details,  and  their  Sach   restrictions,   however,    he   soon 

principles  were  illustrated  by  his  elo-  fonnd,  conld  not  be  carried ; — the  north- 

qoenee.    We  have  seen  the  estimate  of  em  colonies  resolving  to  remit  to  Eng> 

his  poweni  as  made  by  Patrick  Henry,  land  as  usual,  to  par  their  debts  by  a 

It  was  one  which  seems  to  have  been  circuitous  trade  in  flour  and  fish  with 

generally  allowed.    Already,  indeed,  had  the  rest  of  Europe.    The  commodities 

tne  epithet  Demosthenean  been  employed  which    they    shipped   to     the   mother 

to  describe  the  characteristics  of  his  ora*  country  were  really  of  little  value — and 

tory.  the  rival  trade  would  be  little  aflected  by 

The  Congress  terminated  its  sittings  in  the  terms  of  the  association  as  proposed 

October,  1774, and  Mr.  Rutledge  returned  by  them.  For  example,  he  remarked,  thai 

to  Charleston  to  meet  his  constituents.  Atladelphia  carried  on  a  trade  of  export 

Some  of  his  proceedings  were  the  sub«  to  the  amount  of  £700,000  sterling;  of 

ject  of  cavil.    The  Commons  House  of  which  scarce  £50,000  ever  sought  tha 

Assembly  sat  in  Charleston  in  January,  markets  of  the   mother  country.    Not 

1775,  and  the  delegates  of  the  colony  to  to  export,  therefore,  to  Great  Britaiii, 

Congress  appeared  before  them  to  render  would  be  no  sacrifice  or  loss  on  the  part 

an  account  of  their  proceedings.    These  of  Phihidelphia.     h  was  evident  that  the 

were  taken  up  for  oonsidemtton  $eriattm,  colonies  thus  and  similariy  circumstanced. 

The  articles  of  association  determined  would    really  less   annoy  the    mother 

tipon  by  Congress,  were,  of  course,  par-  country  by  resolves  of  non^exportation 

ticolariy  scrutinize.  The /bur  ia$t  words  in  the  matter  of  trade,  than  promote  and 

of  the  fourth  article  of  that  instrument,  preserve  their  own.     Seeing   this,  he 

which,   while   interdicting   exports   to  thought  it  but  dve  to  the  interests  of 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  or  the  West  In-  Carolina  to  preserve  her  trade  as  entire 

dies,  makes  an  especial  exception  in  fa-  as  possible.    In  rice  and  Indigo  coasisled 

Tor  of  **  Rice  to  Europe,'*  occasioned  no  her  main  values.    These  sought  no  other 

httle  disquiet  and  disgust    The  people  markets  than  the  British ;  and  he  thought 

of  the  interior  who  dadt  in  com,  hemp,  it  neither  politic  nor  liberal  to  allow  the 

Crk,  butter  and  lumber,  in  whose  be-  trade  of  one  colony  to  sufler  and  be  de- 

If  no  similar  exception  had  been  made,  stroved,  while  ibmt  of  others,  making 

deemed  themeelves  sacrificed  to  the  weal-  really  no  sacrifice,  was  to  be  built  nf  at 

thy  rice  planters.    They  were  suspidoos  her  expense.    If  the  cause  of  Amencaa 

and  ang^  accordim^y.    A  more  noble  liberty  required  that  burdens  should  be 

feeling  of  self*«acrioce  prompted  others,  borne  by  the  people,  it  was  only  proper 

at  the  head  of  whom  was  Christopher  that  such  bunfens  should  be  eqaally  dis- 

Gadsden,  one  of  the  delegates,  to  regret  tributed.    He,  at  least»  was  not  prepared 

that  any  reservation  whatever  had  Men  to  yield  to  such  inequalities  in  the  re^ 

made  in  favor  of  any  article,  by  which  strictions,  as  should  operate  a  gross  m- 

a  doubt  could  be  thrown  upon  tne  patri-  justice  upon  some  sections,  whiTs  others 

otism  of  the  colony.    But  Mr.  Rutledge  had  no  nurt    **  Upon  the  whole,**  said 

had  his  reasons  ready,  and  the  defence  of  Mr.  Rutledge,  **  this  whole  proMediac 

himself  and  his  three  associates — Mr.  had  rather  the  aspect  of  a  commerciu 

Gadsden  having  voted  against  the  excep-  sehenie  amonff  the  flour  colonies,  to  ind 

tioa — was  devolved  upon  him.    The  sub-  a  better  vent  for  their  flour  through  the 

stance  of   the  speech  which  he  smde  British  Channel,  by  preventing,  if  poast* 

«pon  this  occasion  shows  his  sagacity,  ble,  any  rice  iwm  being  sent  to  tho«e 

Tne  outline  of  his  argument  may  be  markets.    For  his  part,"  he  added,  **ha 

oondensed  in  a  paragraph.    He  said  that  should  never  consent  that  bis  consttto- 

at  an  eariy  period  he  and  the  other  dele-  eols  should  become  the  dupes  of   aay 

gates  from  South  Carolina  had  warmlv  people.     He  was  not  willing  to  yieW 

pressed  upon  Congress  resolutions  equal-  them  to  the  unreasonable  expeetatsoaa 

ly  of  total  non-mportatum  and  non-ex*  and  exactions  of  the  north,"  ke, 

portation,  to  go  into  immediate  eifi»ct; —  It  does  not  need  that  we  should  p«^ 

that  as  a  non-importioa  act  in  regard  to  sue  t))is  discussion,  which  had  no  other 

Great  Britaiii  and  Ireland  was  to  with-  lesuK  than  to  prove  the  equal  vi^fauMC 

hold  from  them  the  advantsges  which  and  sagacity  of  the  speaker.  He  trimnph. 

thair  people  might  derive  from  the  receipt  aatly  re-established  himself  and  his  eseo- 

of  American  commodities,  so  the  end  was  datos  in  the  confidence  of  hia  coascto* 
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eots,  «ad  the  cMegtdao  were  re-eiected  find  it  in  tke  Appendix  to  <*  Drayton's 

to  CoogresA  witbo«t  opposition ;  an  boo*  Memoirs,"  second  yoiume,  p.  186. 

orable  aoqaittal,  wktcn  indnded  the  eor-  The  agency  of  Mr.  Rutted^  in  the 

dial  ^  well  done"  of  an  approrinf  peo-  preparation  of  this  first  constitution  of 

pie.    This  decision  was  reiterated  in  a  Sooth  Carolina,  was  duly  acknowledged 

Bnbllc  Tote  of  thanks  from  the  Assem-  by  the  Assembly,  whose  first  act,  after 

bly,  when  at  the  close  of  the  next  see*  the  adoption  of  the  new  organization, 

aion  of  Congress  they  made  their  report,  was  to  elect  him,  under  its  provisions,  to 

and  were  axain  re* chosen  to  fill  the  po-  the  Presidency  of  the  State.    It  does  not 

•itioa  they  had  maintained  so  weil.  Sac-  appear  that  hia  nomination  met  with  any 

oeseive  Sections  had  thus  continued  Mr.  opposition.    In  a  brief  extemporaneons 

Ratledge  in  this  office  till  the  opening  of  speech,  which  has  been  reported,  he  re- 

the  year  1776.    At  this  time  he  retarned  turned  hie  thanks  for  this  compliment 

to  Chtf'leston  with  Mr.  Middleton,  one  and   distinction.    <•  I   haye,"   said   he, 

of  his  assooiates.    They  were  addressed  **  the  deepest  sense  of  this  honor.    The 

by  the  President  of  the  j^royineial  (local)  being  called,  by  the  free  suffrages  of  a 

C>ongpie8s,inayery  complimentary  speech,  brave  and  generous  people,  to  preside 

in  which  their  performances  and  those  of  over  their  welfare,  is»  in  my  opinion,  the 

the  body  with  which  they  wrovght,  were  highest  that  an^  men  can  receive.    But, 

reviewed  at  large  and  hoBorably  drstin-  dreading  the  weighty  and  arduous  duties 

gnisbed.    A  reeolotioa  haying  been  in-  of  this  station,  1  really  wish  that  your 

tfod«eed  into  the  Provincial  Congress,  choice  had  fallen  upon  one  better  quali- 

declaring  the  existing  mode  of  condtle^  fied  to  discharge  ttiem ;  for,  though  in 

ing  public  i^irs  to  be  inadeauate  to  the  zeal  and  integritjr  1  will  yield  to  no  man, 

well-being  and  government  ot  the  coun-  I  yet  know  that  in  ability  to  serve  3roQ  I 

try,  a  committee  of  eleven,  of  whom  Mr.  am  inferior  to  many.    Vet,  as  I  have 

Ratledge  was  the  second,  was  appointed  always  thought  eyery  man's  best  services 

to  prepare  and  to  report  a  plan  of  goy-  due  to  bis  country,  no  fear  of  slander,  no 

emment    The  new  scheme  of  organize-  difficulty  or  danger,  shall  deter  me  from 

tion  intended  for  the  emergency,  was  pre-  yielding  mine."    In  reply  to  an  address 

seoted  on  the  5th  March ;  and  while  its  of  both  Houses  tendering  their  sympathy 

aeasaffes  were  yet  under  consideration,  and  support,  he  answers,  among  other 

new  acta  oi  aggression  on  the  part  of  things--'*  Be   persuaded  that   no  man 

Great  Britain  siteaeed  it»  opponents,  and  would  embrace  a  just  and  equitable  ac- 

propoeed  such  an  amendment  of  some  of  oomnKKlatioB  with  Great  Britain  more 

Its  provisions  as  was  more  in  accordance  gladly  than  myself;  but  until  so  desira- 

with  the  bolder  spirits  of  the  hoar.    On  ble  an  object  can  be  obtained,  the  defence 

the  24th  of  the  month,  Mr.  Rutledge,  of  my  country,  and  preservation  of  that 

from  the  committee  to  prepare  the  consti-  constitution,  which,  from  a  perfect  know- 

tatioa,  made  a  further  report,  greatly  en-  ledge  of  the  rights  and  a  laudable  regard 

larging  the  objects  and  strengthening  the  to  toe  happiness  of  the  people  you  have 

tooe  of  the   former.    This   suspended  so  wisely  framed, shall  engross  my  whole 

■Hich  of  the  preceding  performance,  and  attention.** 

arrested  the  discussion;  The  whole  of  His  pledges  thus  solemnly  made,  were 
the  preamble  to  this  report  was  from  the  amply  carried  out  in  performance  during 
pea  of  Mr.  Rolledge.  We  have  little  his  subsequent  career.  His  first  speech 
doubt  that  to  hie  activity  and  grasp  of  was  delivered  to  both  Housesof  theGen- 
aund,  his  political  aouteness  and  great  eral  Assembly,  on  the  11th  April,  1776. 
legal  knowledge,  we  are  indebted  for  It  discussed  briefl^r  the  relations  of  the 
■KMtof  the  proviflionsof  this  instrument  contending  countries — the  condition  of 
We  should  like  to  give  this  preamble  to  the  dispute — and  was  supposed  at  the  time 
oar  readers,  not  less  because  of  its  com-  ao  ably  to  express  the  rights  and  wrongs 
paetoess  and  ooroprebeasiveness,  than  of  America,  that  it  was  put  forth  by  the 
because  it  embodies,  in  nearly  the  same  Assembly  in  handbills,  as  welt  as  in  the 
Older,  and  sometimes  in  the  same  phra-  newspapers.  Reduced  to  writing,  it  is 
seology,  the  very  matter,  which,  in  a  not  such  a  performance  as  would  com- 
nore  condensed  form,  was  subsequently  mand  attention  now.  The  subject  then 
emptoyed  by  Mr.  Jefferson  in  the  famous  was  a  new  one-*the  arguments  were  to 
4)eelaratioa.  Bat  our  limits  will  not  suf*  be  sought ;  new  governing  principles 
far  us  to  do  so.    The  curious  reader  will  were  in  progress,  and  the  phraseologyi 
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whif  h  has  now  become  proTerbial  among  assigned.    He  dimiaished  the  number  of 

us,  was  then  naturally  crude*  in  due  de-  troops  on  the  island,  as'be  had  no  confi- 

gree  with  the  freshness  and  difficulty  of  dence  in  the  ability  of  the  fort  to  sostaio 

the  occasion.    Besides,  Mr.  Rutledge  was  itself  against  assault ;  declared  it  to  be 

an  orator  and  not  a  writer.    The  sub-  **  a  mere  slaughter  pen ;"  and,  writing  to 

tleties   of    eloquence — ^those     exquisite  Moultrie,  wl^n  the  enemy  was  almost 

snatches  of  thought,  fancy  and  feeling,  coming  on,  went  so  far  as  to  say,  **  I 

beyond  the  reach  of  art,  which  so  com-  icould  order  the  ipftote  body  off  the  tdand^ 

pletely  ravish;in  delivery — usually  evap-  but  apprehend  it  might  make  your  gani- 

orate  from  the  speeches  of  the  best  ora-  son  uneasy."    But  for  Rutledge,  this  step 

tors,  as  in  the  case  of  Sheridan,  when  would  certainly  have  been  taikeD,  and 

carried  to  the  press ;  and  we  shall  be  as-  thus  would  have  been  lost  to  the  i^meri- 

tonished — we,  even,  who  have  heard,  to  can  arms,  one  of  the  most  glorious  exhi- 

lind  how  commonplace  shall  be  the  ora-  bitions  of  valor  and  fortitude,  that  our 

fion  which  has  Ailed  our  hearts  with  de-  annals  have  to  boast     How  diferent 

light,  as  the  well-rounded  periods  of  pas-  were  the  views  and  resolves  of  the  civil* 

sionate  0igbts  have  down  from  the  lips  ian  Rutledge!  How  fortunate  that  he  was 

of  the  speaker  to  our  ears.  in  authority  and  capable  of  exerdsing  a 

The  post  which  Mr.  Rutledge  had  con-  will  which  could  control  the  caprices  of 

sented  to  accept,  was  by  no  means  a  nVi-  the  Continental  General.    He  writes  to 

ecure.    Events  were  ripening  rapidly  to  Moultrie  from  the  city,  on  the  very  mom* 

explosion.    The  British  Government  re-  ing  of  the  battle,  and  just  as  the  conflicl 

sented,  in  particular,  the  course  taken  by  was  about  to  open : 
South  Carolina.    A  colony  which  had 

been  so  much  a  favorite,  and  which  was       *'  General  Lee  withes  you  to  evaamit 

supposed  to  be  so  equally  rich  and  fee-  the  fort.     You  %nU  not  do  eo  wHkomi  «« 

ble,  at  once  invited  aggression.    Resent-  ordir  from  me,    I  would  eoomer  nil  off^ 

ment  and  appetite  equally  prompted  an  my  hand  than  write  one. 
early  and  decisive  demonstration  against  J.  Rutlxdok." 

her,  the  more  particularly  as  she  too  had 

flung  the  teas  into  the  river  and  bom-  This  note  is  brim-full  of  character. 
barded  the  king's  ships  in  her  waters.  The  Spartan  brevity  which  itdisplaysv 
The  new  constitution  was  adopted  on  the  speaksvolumes  for  the  Spartan  reaoiation 
26th  March.  President  Rutledge  was  which  dictated  it.  The  issue  of  this  first 
inaugurated  on  the  27(h,  and,  early  in  battle,  June  28,  1776,  is  well  known  to 
May,  tidings  reached  the  colony  that  Sir  our  history.  An  overwhelming  Britiah 
Peter  Parker,  with  a  heavy  British  fleet  was  beaten  ofi*  with  immense  slaogli* 
sauadron,  was  already  at  Cape  Fear  in  ter,  by  militiamen  who  had  never  befm 
North  Carolina.  All  now  was  prepare-  seen  the  smoke  of  an  enemy's  fire—ea- 
tion  for  the  enemy  in  Charleston.  Levies  trenched  behind  an  unfinished  fortress  of 
were  soon  raised  in  Virginia  and  North  palmetto  logs  and  sand.  While  the  bat- 
Carolina,  for  the  succor  of  the  threatened  tie  is  yet  raging,  and  after  it  had  oonttmH 
colony  and  city,  and  the  Continental  Con-  ed  for  two  mortal  hours,*  General  Le% 
grass  furnished  an  experienced  general  in  writes  to  Moultrie:— "Dw  Cokwel :  If 
the  person  of  the  more  notorious  than  you  should  unfortunately  expend  yo«r 
renowned  Charles  Lee — a  man  of  rare  ammunition  without  beating  off  the  esc* 
talents,  but  of  an  eccentricity  that  ren-  my,  or  driving  them  on  ground,  Bpik« 
dered  them  very  uncertain,  and  greatly  your  guns  and  retreat  with  all  the  oidor 
impaired  their  value  and  efficiency,  it  possible."  Lee  seems  lo  have  bad  b«t 
was  fortunate  for  South  Carolina  that  the  one  idea  in  his  head  on  this  occ»> 
she  had  placed  at  the  head  of  her  afl&irs  sion — retreat,  retreat,  nothing  bat  r*- 
a  man  so  resolute  and  prompt,  and  a  treat  How  diflferent  again  the  tone  ao4 
statesman  so  sagacious  as  John  Rutledge.  spirit  of  Rutledge's  instructions,  wiittcQ 
When  Lee  looked  at  the  fortress  on  Sul*  about  the  same  moment : 
livan's  Island,  by  which  the  approaches  **  I  send  you  five  hundred  poaods  of 
from  the  sea  were  defended,  he  was  for  powder.  Our  collection  is  not  great.  Hob* 
its  immediate  abandonment.  He  had  or  and  victory  to  yeu  and  your  wortky 
great  faith  in  British  frigates.  •*  They  countrymen  with  you.  Do  not  make  loo 
will  knock  your  fort  about  your  heads  free  with  your  cannon— <ool  and  do  mio> 
in  half  an  hour,**  was  his  remark  to  chiff," 
Moultrie,  to  whom  its  defence  had  been       Never  did  commander-io-chicf,  not  at* 
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tuailjT  in  the  bmUk,  do  more  towards  in  plaea  of  that  of  Presidtnt.     This 

the  attainment  of  the  victory.    But  for  eompliment  was  heightened  in  value  by 

Rutledge.  there  had  been  no  victory.  Lee  the  tact  that  it  was  in  a  moment  of  alarm 

was  wholly  oppoeed  to  risking  the  en*  and  danger,  and  with  a  special  view  to 

counter.    Yet  I^ee  received  the  thanks  of  the  exigency,  that  he  was  thus  called 

Congress  for  the  triumph  of  the  day,  as  upon  to  resume  the  chair  of  the  execu- 

if  it  had  been  the  result  of  his  wisdom  tive.    He  had  scarcely  taken  the  oath  of 

and  his  courage.     Suwn  ctuque  tribuUo,  oflSce  when  the  State  was  penetrated  by 

The  result  of  this  admirably  conducted  a  British  army  under  Brigadier-General 
conflict  was  of  immeasurable  importance  Provost  Georgia,  by  this  time,  had  fall- 
to  South  Carolina.  Itffavehera  partial  en  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and 
respite  for  three  years  from  the  horrors  of  Carolina  was  easily  in? aded  through  the 
invasion.  She  might  well  estimate  the  the  sister  colony.  Governor  Rutledge 
amount  of  evil  and  misery  which  she  instantly  addressed  all  his  energies  to 
escaped  in  this  period,  by  a  reference  to  encounter  the  emergency.  To  him  and 
what  she  had  to  endure  after  the  fall  of  to  his  council  it  was  deleted  by  the 
the  State,  in  ]  780.  She  was  then  doom-  Legislature  **  to  do  everjrthing  that  ap- 
ed to  drink  to  the  very  dregs  that  cup  of  peared  to  him  and  them  necessary  for  the 
wrath  and  bitterness  which  the  noble  public  good."  He  again  proved  himself 
firmness,  courage,  and  intelligence  of  worthy  of  his  trust  At  the  first  tidings 
her  sons  enablM  her,  on  this  occasion,  of  danger  he  had  collected  a  considerable 
to  avert  untasted  from  her  lips.  militia  force,  which  he  had  cantoned  at 

Mr.  Rutledge  continued  in  the  office  of  Orangeburgh — a  spot  conveniently  con- 

the  President  of  the  colony  until  March,  tiguous  to  the  most  assailable  points.    It 

1778,  when  he  resigned.     Dr.  Ramsay  was  not  known  from  what  direction  the 

remarks :  **  The  occasion  and  reasons  of  enemy    would    make   his    approaches, 

his  resignation  are  matters  of  general  his-  The  long  line  of  the  Savannah  river  pre- 

tor^.    This  did  not  diminish  his  popu-  sented  a  thousand  points,  in  all  which  his 

larity."    Their  geueral  history  is,  at  this'  ingress  might  be  easy.    General  Lincoln* 

dajr,  a  somewhat  obscure  one.    The  oc-  in  the  mean  time,  had  been  sent  on  by 

casion  of  his  resignation  was  the  adop-  Congress  to  the  South  to  take  charge  of 

tion  of  a  new  Constitution,  to  which  he  the  Continental  forces  in  Carolina.   This 

was  oppoeed,  as  quite  too  democratic ;  gentleman,  by  penetrating  into  Georgia* 

annihilating,  as  it  did,  the  council,  and  with  all  the  rejg;ulars,  and  pressing  for 

reducing  the  legislative  authority  from  some  distance  into  the  interior,  had,  in 

three  to  two  branches.    His  administra-  some  de^e,  opened  the  door  to  his  ene- 

tion  had  been  highly  fortunate  and  sue-  my,  and  invited  his  entrance.    The  op* 

cessful.    We  have  seen  the  glorious  re-  portunity  was  encouraging,  and,  hoping 

suit  of  the  first  British  invasion.     Be-  to  capture  Charleston  by  a  coup  di  main, 

sides  this,  with  the  exception  of  an  In-  the  British  General,  with  a  select  body  of 

dian  war  in  the  interior,  fomented  by  three  thousand  light  troops,  nnencumber* 

British  agents  and  the  local  loyalists,  ed  by  unnecessary  baggage  or  artillery, ' 

South  Carolina  enjoyed  a  condition  of  dashed  across  the  Savannah  by  a  lower 

almost  uninterrupted  repose-— order  pre-  route,  and  began  his  advance  towards 

vailed  throughout  the  province,  and  the  the  metropolis.     Moultrie,  with  twelve 

machine  of  government,  newljr  adapted,  hundred  militia,  threw  themselves  across 

as  it  had  been,  to  the  condition  of  the  the  track  of  Provost,  and,  retreating  slow- 

coootry,  worked  as  regularly  as  if  it  had  ly  before  him,  continued  to  retard  his 

been  a  thousand  years  in  operation.  Still,  progress,  by  impressing  upon  him  the  ne* 

it  had  been  conceived  and  planned  in  a  cessity  oif  a  caution  which  he  might  not 

moment  of  emergency,  to  answer  a  tem-  else    have    been   disposed  to  observe, 

porary  purpose ;  had  served  its  turn ;  and  This  obstacle  took  from  the  invasion  its 

now  gave  way  to  another,  which  was  original  character.    Its  conquests  were 

sapp(^ed  to  be  better  suited  to  the  neces-  noionger  to  be  made  by  a  single  and  hid- 

•ities  and  genius  of  the  people.    Though  den  blow.    Time  was  given  to  the  coun- 

opposed,  as  we  have  seen,  to  this  Con-  try.    The  alarm  was  spread.    Lincoln 

stitation,  Mr.  Rutledge  soon  received  a  was  recalled  from  Georgia,  and  Rutledge 

fresh  proof  of  the  esteem  tn  which  his  pressed  down  from  Orangeburg,  at  tha 

talents  and  worth  were  held,  beinjr  rein-  head  of  the  militia.    Charleston  was  thus 

stated  in  1779,  in  the  executive  office  of  relieved  at  the  moment  of  its  g-reatest 

ttt  Suu,  but  with  the  title  of  Governor  peril,  and  the  British  a  second  time  de* 
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franded  of  llietr  pref  wben  almost  with-  CbmrlMton.    T 

in  their  laloDS.     Afraid  of  being  encloied  in  BCMion  ;  iu 

between  two  fins,  b^  the  approach  of  Governor  Sntle 

Lincoln  and  Rnlledge,  of  which  he  was  lee  ihat  the  rep 

apprised  b;  means  of  an  intercepted  let-  He  immediate!; 

ter,  Pravosl  disappeared  as  suddenly  as  rsndezTous,  bu 

he  cane.     He  retired  upon  Stono,  where  We  hare   »hot 

he  wM  encountered  by  the  Americans  with  which  he 

in  a  bloody  battle,  which  was  howerer  mere  mortal  efli 

indecisive.    He  finally  leR  the  State  and  nve  the  Stale, 

retarned  to  Suannsh,  which  the  aniied  sources,  and  ei 

forces  of  France  and  America  were  now  stances,  the  Is 

preparing  to  beleaguer.    The  failure  of  must  have  doni 

this  eiere  and  assaalt,  in  which   th«  written.    The 

troopsof  Carolina  eafikred  severely,  pre-  ley,  and  the  in 

cipiiaied  the  fall  of  Charleotan.     with  berun  on  the  li 
the  depsjtBre  of  the  French  fleet  from        It  is  not  ne 

the  coast,  which  followed  immediately  to  follow  the 

after  the  defeat  of  the  attempt  on  Savan-  Enough  that  w 

nah.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  projected  a  grand  diacontsging  di 

expedition  againtt  Carolina.    It  was  in  was  enrroundei 

a  moment  very  inauspicioas  loher  hopes  jot  of  heart  oi 

that  be  did  so.    The  fruit  vm  now  ripe  none  of  those  c 

and  ready  lor  his  bands.     The  billaof  been  eiwa^sdii 

credit  of  the  State  had  sunk  enormously  from  Virginia  i 

from  the  standard  set  upon  them,  and  swelled  the  mil 

coald  no  longer  be  redeemed.     With  a  to  scHoethrng  r. 

want  of  money  there  was  a  correspond-  The  fodificatioi 

ing  deficiency  of  the  men  and  munitions  works  only,  bai 

of  war.    The  resources  of  the  eoantry  andofaneiten 

in  all  these  respects  had  been  greatly  ei-  era  properly  to 

havsted  and  consumed,  in  carrying  on  a  nearly  thrice  th 

twofold  stru^le,  in  the  adjoining  pro-  troops  in  the  m 

rincM  of  Georgia  and  Florida,  agamst  occasion.    A  | 

the  British,  the  Loyalists  and  fndians,  ^nx  and  transp 

and,  witbin  the  bariJers  of  Carolina,  in  pedition.     It  wi 

the  upper  country,  against  the  two  latter  JnTesIment  that 

united.    The  worst  misfortune  was  in  written.     Il  wa 

the  extreme  difference  of  feeling  and  Henry  Laarent 

opinion  by  which  the  country  was  torn  gr**".  who  was 

and  divided.  Its  numerics!  force  was  thus  oo  a  foreign  mi 

lost  in  the  conflict,  while  its  moral  was  the  Istler  arenn 

emasculated  of  all  its  virtue.     To  defend  aifiird  a  glimpsi 

Charleston  with  troops  from  the  interior,  of  the  writer, 

was  scarcely  possible  from  the  circum-  Butledge  is  be 

stances  of  the   city.     The    smallpox,  wtnt.    The  le: 

which  had  made  its  appearance  in  the  nand,  in  writin 

metropolis,  was  one  of  tlie  worst  terrors  tl>*  paper,  and 

that  couM  be  presented  to  the  imagina-  lalher  than  de 

tbn  of  the  forest  population.    The  coun-  are  flowing  and 

fry  militia  shrunk  from  this  enemy,  who  ^  forward — di 

never  would   have   feared   the   British;  «Kr  terj  tm 

and  but  few  of  them  could  be  persuaded  the  same  lina  t 
to  march  toward  the  seaboard.    It  waa 
under  these  inanspicious  circumstances  „  fi„ . .,  ^ 

that  the  Slate  was  called  upon  to  enconn-  ,,        o_!Z 

ter  the  best  appointed  army  that  was  u,Ji^,Sal 

wer  brought  k^inst  il.    The   British  ^*L&S*^ 

^.amountingto  near  twelve  thou-  SrtSM 

liMr WW. wItMn thirty  Sne.<*  bmtW«IW 
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'•■I  verf  diMiaotly)  of  one  50,  two  44,  aix  liteting'his  voyigo.    Tbit  gooUtmio  will 

2Sto  32,  »iul  five  20  guQ  sbips  ;*  the  [name  give  you  full  and  authentic  informatioo  of 

iUegible]  of  18  guos  ;  two  brigaotines,  of  the  strength  and  operations  of  the  enemy 

16  zuns ;  one  sloop  of  10,  and  four  galleys,  in  this  State,  and  as  speedy  succors  to  it 

Including  vessels  of  all  sorts,  they  have  would  render  essential  service  to  the  Uoit- 

121  saiL    Amongst  them  are,  it  is  believ-  ed  States  of  America,  I  persuade  myself 

ed,  the  Hancock,  Raleizh  and  Delaware,  that  you  will  with  pleasure  afford  them,  if 

Of  their  land  force  we  hare  no  authentic  they  may  be  spared  from  the  forces  under 

account,  but  it  is  said  to  be  between  7  and  your  command,  consistently  with  the  safe- 

8,000  men,  who  are  between  Fort  Johnton  ty  of  his  moet  Christian  majesty's  islands, 

and  Wran'f  Barony.     The  troope  ftt>ni  With  great  eeteem«  a&c.,  J.  Ruhadob." 
Oeorgiat  Moot  5  or  600,  and  who  were 

yesterday  mormng  at  the  13  mile  bouse.  The  assistance  thus  solicited  was  never 

00  the  road  from  Jacksonborough  to  Stooo,  recorded,  or  it  came  too  late  to  be  of  any 

1  presume,  effected  a  juncUon  with  them  aerme.    The  British  investments  wer« 
last  night.    Major  Young  can,  I  suppose.  ^^Bsing  to  completion,  when  General 

Si7tirto'"m^a[?e^'ir Tc^^^^^^^^^^^^  Sisi!^^^  1"^^^  ^' 

I  flatter  myself  with  any  expectarion  of  re-  Goveroor  R^Uedge  from  the  town,  in  or- 

lief  fh)m  the  French  islands.    I  doubt  not.  «f  "^^  ^^Y  ^^  i»e  might  escape  the 

and  requeet,  that  you  will  make  such  re-  danger  ot  captivity,  but  tbat  he  might 

preseiitatioasas  nay  be  most  proper,  and  oe  more  at  liberty  to  openUe  in  the  inte- 

use  the  moat  eflfectoal  meaas  to  obtain  it  rior,  in  the  collection  of  levies  for  the 

With  my  best  withee  for  a  pleasant  voyage,  assistance  of  the  place.    He  left  Charles- 

a  sttcctssful  issue  to  your  negotiationa^  and  toa,  accordingly,  on  the  12Ui  of  April« 

a  speedy  and  happy  return  to  us,  I  am,  and  on  the  lath  of  May  the  city  waa 

with  great  esteem,  dear  sir,  your  most  aarrendered.    Famine  had  made  Ua  ap- 

obedjenl  servant,             J   Rutledoe.  peamnce,  in  alliance  with  the  BritS 

P-  S.— The  vessel   which    has   been  !-__  __  j  .r.^  „  ^^  .  ..^l.**.v«-»  ^r  -;« 

reckoned  a  «4  is  not ;  but  is  the  Renown,  »[«?•  "^^  •"^.,*  "^.^  resistance  of  six 

of  50  guns  weeks,  the  spirit  and  firmness  of  the  ^« 

•*  The  Hon.  Hrif rt  LArattis."  P^  suceumbed ;  a  misfortune,  which, 

m  Its  inflaence  upon  the  popnlar  mind, 

f  n  this  letter  was  an  incteewe  ad-  "  ^«"  a^  *w>me  as  ia  other  States,  left  it 

dreseed  to  the  Marquis  de  Bouillfc.  ▼•^T  <loubtfui,  whether  it  had  not  been 

better,  following  out  the  policy  of  Wash* 

lagton,  to  have  Je/t  the  city  to  ita  fate  at 

•*  Charlwtowic,  So.  Caro-  >  fint,  without  offeriag  to  defend  it— thue 

«  e       -rv     «•        u?    *V ^ ''^r'     ^  economizing  the  pkymque  of  Um  country 

,  /  ?*tJ^®  r"-S°°'^^®  ^\'   ^*^r^°»»  for  those  open  fields  in  which  they  mieht 

late  President  of  Congress,  and  appointed  wl*  1!7!L  «I!r!!  .!^l^J:f!!ii^  ZH  ^^ 

by  them  to  execute  an  important  commis-  ?*,T«  been  more  •ttccessfnlly  and  hope- 

s^nin  Europe,  will  do  me  the  favor  of  ^""X  •"P'^M    The  history  of  Gov- 

presenting  this  letter  to  your  Excellency,  «roor  Rutledge  »,  henceforth,  that  of  the 

and  1  ftalter  myself  that  you  will  readilv  Stale,  but  the  conclusion  must  be  re« 

•eeoBMndato  him  with  the  means  of  fact-  served  for  f  ntore  pages. 


SUICIDE. 

BT  A  SOTrmXRir  PRTSICniK. 

TajB  history  of  Suicide  seems  to  us  to  ducementa  imajginable.     Cain  felt   his 

eoBstiUite  one  of  the  moft  interesting  protracted  punishment  to  be  **  greater 

chapters  in  the  book  of  Human  Nature,  than  he  could  bear,"  yet  was  afraid  of 

Tk€  love  of  life  would  appear  to  be  the  death,  and  shrunk  from  the  risk  of  being 

alroogcet  instinct  implanted  in  us ;  and  killed  by  any  one  who  should  find  him ; 

yet,  in  all  a^,  stations  and  conditions  but,  in  modem  times,  a  reasonable,  well- 

<d  men,  it  yieMs,  not  only  to  vehement  educated    and    intelligent    Englishman 

impnisee  and  weighty  considerations,  but  kills  himtdf  because  he  is  **  tired  of  but- 

to  the  al^htest  and  most  transient  in-  toning  and  unbuttoning.'* 

*  Peter  Timothy,  editor  of  a  newspaper* 
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will ;  bot  if  thej  aoticipated  the  heads-  eiven  ns  by  Sir  Wm.  Jones.    So  far 

mao,  they  were  baried,  aud  coald  trans-  irom  containing  any  injunctions  against 

mit  to  their  heirs  the  property  they  left.  self-destruction,  they  favor  it  in  numer- 

We  do  not  know  of  any  code  oi  reliei-  ous  contingencies  as  meritorious  or  expi- 
oas  laws  by  which  Suicide  is  speciafiy  atory — of  which  take  the  following  ex- 
denounced,  or  indeed  eren  named.  In  the  ample.  Among  **  the  penances  by  which 
Old  Testament,  we  have  the  suicidal  sins  are  expiable**  (p.  137),  the  high 
Teogeance  of  Samson  against  the  Phi-  crime  of  *'  the  killing  a  man  of  the  sa- 
listinea  related  without  a  word  of  repro-  cerdotal  class"  being  under  consideration* 
batioQ — and  the  same  is  true  of  Saul's  it  is  said,  **  If  the  slayer  be  of  the  mili- 
and  his  armor-bearer's,  and  Ahitophel's.  tary  class,  he  may  voluntarily  expose 
Basis,  in  the  Apocrypha,  like  Samson,  himself  as  a  mark  to  archers  who  know 
prayed  devoutly  just  oefore  his  self-im-  his  intention,  or,  according  to  circum- 
mdation.  In  the  New  Testament,  Judas  stances,  may  cast  himself  headlong  thrice, 
licariot  is  the  only  suicide  whose  story  or  even  till  he  die,  into  blazing  fire.' 
is  told.  Indeed,  there  is  no  moral  teacher  but 

Paley  acknowledges  that  *<  there  is  to  Zoroaster,  from  whom  we  have  an  ex- 
be  foand  in  the  fiible  neither  any  ex-  plicit  precept  on  this  |)oint — **  It  is  for- 
piess  determination  of  the  question,  nor  oidden,"  says  this  wise  Eastern,  **  to 
Mfficient  evidence  to  prove  that  the  case  qnit  a  post  without  the  permission  of 
ol  Suicide  was  in  the  contemplation  of  the  commander.     Life  is  the  post  ot 
the  law  which  prohibits  murder."    Du-  roan."    Confucius  praises  those  who  are 
Terger  de  Haurane,  abbot  of  St.  Cyran,  **  content  with  their  condition,"  and  his 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  Port  'Roydl,  chief  disciple  Cusu  adds,  that  ,**  the  per- 
says,  in  his  treatise  on  Suicide  in  1608,  feet  man  desireth  nothing  beyond  it,  and 
that  **  in  the  6th  commandment  self-mur-  with  submission  and  an  even  spirit,  ex* 
der  eeems  no  less  to  be  comprised  than  pects  whatever  Heaven  shall  orduin  con- 
murder  of  our  neighbor."    But  '*  if  there  cemine  him."    Among  the  choice  say- 
are  cases  in  which  it  is  allowable  to  kill  ings  of  Publius  Syrus — **  often  quoted,** 
out  neighbor,  there  are  likewise  cases  in  says  the  Rev.  Sidney  Smith,  •*  but  never 
which  It  is  allowable  to  kill  ourselves,  read" — we  have  this  apophthegm  :  *'  He 
A  man  may  kill  himself  for  the  good  of  dies  twice  who  dies  by  his  own  means." 
his  prince,  for  that  of  his  country  or  for  True  and  pithy — anticipation  and  event 
that  of  hia  relations."*    Job  seems  to  us  both  occur  to  him. 
to  make  a  pious  enough  but  evasive  re-       But  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  tenor 
ply  to  his  wife,  when  she  advises  him,  of  Revelation  is  sufficiently  decisive  on 
in  the  midst  of  his  afflictions,  to  **  curse  this  subject.    We  may  amrm,  too,  that 
God  and  die."    '*  Shall  I  receive  good  at  many  of  the  ancients — Pliny  the  Young- 
the  hand  of  God  and  shall  I  not  receive  er  among  them — nay  Cicero  himself— 
evil  ?"  which  rather  refers  to  the  first  comprehended  (perhaps  a  little  cloudily)  * 
part  of  her  exhortation  than  the  last  the  great  principle — so  beautifully  and 
In  the  Koran  we  find  nothing  said  of  Su-  eloquently  advocated  by  Carijrie— that 
ielde.    The  inferences,  from  the  general    Duty   is  the  purpose — the  object — the 
tenor  of  the  Mohamedan  creed,  are  the    cause — the  motive  of  our  existence.    la 
same  as  those  we  draw  from  that  of  the    it  my  duty  to  live  ?  I  mi^st  live,  through 
Jew  and  Christian.    Murder  is  a  crime    whatever  evils  and  difficulties.    Is  it  my 
for  which  a  nan  may  justly  be  put  to    duty  to  die  ?  I  must  yield  my  life  a  ready 
dtath  (p.  116,  vol.  ii.);  and — in  the  17th    sacrifice.    It  is  not  right  with  the  stoic 
chapter  (Sale's  translation),  entitled  **  the    to  say,  **  patet  exitus."    *<  Fate  does  not 
night  journey" — Infanticide  is  prohibit-    hinder  your  retreat."    Nor  does  Fate 
ed :  **  Kill  not  your  children  for  fear  of    hinder  any  other  wrong  which  we  may 
being  brought  to  want ;  we  will  provide    be  temptCMl  to  perpetrate.    If  it  may  be 
fof  them  and  for  yoo  ;  verily,  the  killing    reasonably  questioned  whether  a  whole 
ot  them  is  a  great  sin."  We  have  careful-    people  has  a  right  to  take  away  the  life 
ly  looked  over  the  Institutes  of  Menu,  as    of  any  man — whether  it  is  their  duty  to 


*  Casas  Kegios  Bayle  says  he  has  not  read  the  book,  but  that  there  are  34  cases  in  which 
flt.  Cyran  thius  Saicide  justifiable. 

T^  Roman  ladies  were  sainted,  sajrs  Montaigne  (in  loco),  for  committing  soioide  to 
|iffirtenre  their  honor. 
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do  to— i<  h  BotiDorereaiooabletoqiiC9>  oordatylodie — uid  noB  tliis  qaestm 

tioo  the  right  aad  the  daXj  of  aoy  man  no  one,  in  any  imaginaMe  case,  o«gbl  lo 

to  fettle  that  qaeatlon  for  himaelf  alone —  be  allowed  to  decide  for  biiaelf.    It  is 

a  qaestioD  that  mast  come  op  before  him,  this  element  of  solitary — wemostsaysel- 

in  all  haman  probability,  when  in  a  rery  fish — determination  of   this  debateable 

unfit  state  for  its  decision — when,  to  use  matter,  that  constitntes  self-murder.   God 

the  fine  phrase  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  bimseljf  has  often  decided  it,  and  henoe 

**  the  mind  is  overpowered  by  grief,  sick-  the  martyr  is  not  a  soicide.    Our  coontrr 

ness,  infirmity  or  other  accident."    We  decides  it  for  ns,  and  the  pairiot,  the  joc* 

hare    been  cognizant,  j>rofe6sedly  and  ditr,  the  farlam  Aope,  is  not  a  suicide, 

otherwise,  of  many  saicides  with  their  Society,  that  is,  the  community  in  which 

attendant  contingencies — and  we  know  we  lire,  decides  it  for  as — and  thedod- 

of  bat  one  in  which  we  do  not  believe  that  ist  is  not  a  soicidct    Upon  this  prindp^ 

if  the  catastrophe  had  been  postponed  for  settled  and  adjodicated  by  general  coa- 

bat  a  short  period,  there  would  hare  sent  of  cirilized  man,  Whytc,  who  died 

been   abundant   reason    offered   for   a  after  inoculating  himself  for  the  plagnc. 

change  of  views.  was  not  a  suiode — nor  Howard,  when 

It  IB  carious  to  compare  the  coarse  of  he  rentured  into  the  deadly  pest-hoose — 

haman  laws  on  this  interesting  topic,  nor  Foy,  nor  Ffirth.  nor  dherrin.    On 

The  Greeks  considered  Suicide  as  a  nei-  any  other  principle,  these  are  all  suicides 

nous  crime,  and  classed  it, as  Potter  tells  in  the  criminal  sense;  that  is,  they  all 

as,  with  **  treason,  conspiracy,  and  sac-  enmed   in    desperate    enterprises,   m 

rilege;"  but  the  laws  were  little  enforced,  whidi  their  own  lives  were  the — a^^ 

In  the  island  of  Ceos,*  one  of  the  Cy-  ^^Jj}j — inevitable  forfeit 

clades,  it  was  the  custom  of  the  people  to  We  wiH  dispose  here,  briefly,  of  an  ar* 

poison  themselves  at  a  certain  age.  Stia-  gament  or  impatation  against  saicidc^ 

DO  says  it  was  enforced,  particularly  on  which  has   become   current,  strangely 

the  women,  at  60.    Some  sav  it  was  enoogh,  as  in  the  case  of  dueling — thai 

aconite   that  was  administered,   others  a  man  kills  himself  because  he  is  afraid 

hemlock  juice.    The  air  is  healthy  and  to  live.    In  the  words  of  the  old  £og« 

the  people  disposed  to  longevity.  Among  lish  epigram, 

the  Massilians,  and,  indeed,  in  some  por-  ^«ru       m  *.u    vi    j' t.       *   _^  ti# 

tions  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  m^is-  "^^"^  ^^  ^^  WtndishmenU  of  bfe  «rt 

trates  bad  the  power  of  deciding  whefier  jhe  coWaid  sneaks  to  death, the  brave  live 

a  person  applying  should  be  permitted  to  on." 

kill  himself.    VsQerius  Maximus  tells  us,  ,    !      ,       i             «,    . 

that  be  was  present  when  a  lady  of  90  '* «  >■  absurd,-  »ys  Voltaire,  "  to  call 

drank  poison— toking  advantage  of  the  ^°''  weakness.    None  but  a  strong  mind 

visit  paid  to  her  neighborhood  by  Fom-  ^"  surmount  the  most  powerful  instinct 

pey,  whom  he  accompanied  on  his  jour-  ^f  nature.    This  strength  is  sometimes 

ney.  and  whose  presence,  she  thought,  "^^^^^  ^^^enzy ;  but  a  franUc  man  is  not 

would  give  eclat  to  the  occasion.  (Bayle.)  weak.-    As  good  poetry  and  better  sense 

In  Justinian's  code  it  is  clearly  set  forth  ^^  *>«  adduced  in  opposition :  Moore 

that  suicide  is  not  regarded  "as a  crime  F^"  "s.^**®  following  lines  left  by  a 

in  itself."    The  confiscation  of  property,  7®""?  ^^7  »«»c»<ie  in  her  window, 

the  penalty  of  some  suicides  expressly  ««0  death,  thou  pleasing  end  of  homaa  wo. 

pointed  out,  was  not  inflicted  **  when  any  Thou  curt  for  li/o— thou  greatest  good  be- 

one  killed  himself  either  through  wean-  low — 

ness  of  life  or  an  impatience  under  pain  Still  mayst  thou  fly  the  coward  and  the 

and  ill  health,  for  a  load  of  debt,  or  for  siMrt, 

any  other  reason  not  affecting  the  ttaU  ^^  ^^l  ^^  rittmbers   only  bless   the 

or  public  treasury,**    It  was,  so  to  speaUc*  brave. 

a  mere  fiscal  crime.  We  have  already  an-  The  shrinking  of  nature  at  the  horrible 

nounced  our  own  opinion.     It  is  our  act  of  self-murder,  is  well  shown  in  the 

duty  to  live  until  it  clearly  appears  to  be  case  of  Sir  S.  RomiUy^— the  good,  the 


*  Zia,  Zea,  Ceos,  Cea. 

t  We  do  not  know  thtt  we  could  agree  with  this  seatimeat,  were  it  not  tioe  that  the  do- 
eGst  never  txpeeu  to  fall  in  the  encounter.— £n.  Am.  Rsv. 
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joit,  the  sjftfd,  the  pious.*    Deeply  at-  In  every  country  where  regtsters  have 

tached  to  hie  beloved  wife,  be  was  more  been  kept,  the  proportion  oT  suicides  is 

than  once  heard  to  say,  during  their  hap-  found  to  have  increased ;  whence  many 

py  union,  that  he  could  not  survive  her  infer  that  the  propensity  to  it  is  one  of 

lost.    Soon  after  her  death,  he  drew  a  the  results  of  civilization.    It  is,  how- 

fazor  across  his  throat  one  morning,  and  ever,  far  from  being  unknown  among 

was  found  lifeless  on  the  floor  of  his  savages    and    the  half-civilized   races. 

4ressing*rooia — but  it  was  evident  that  One  would  suppose  that  self-destruction 

he  had,  in  the  brief  interval  between  the  could  inspire  in  the  breast  of  a  native  of 

act  and  the  moment  of  ceasine  to  live,  Hindostan,  very  little  horror,  accustomed 

repented  of  the  deed.    He  had  thrust  a  as  he  is  to  the  self-immolation  so  highly 

towel  into  the  gaping  wound,  and  had  recommended  in  his  religious  code,  under 

oude  a  step  or  two  towards  his  bell,  with  the  wheels  of  the  car  of  Juggernaut,  in 

thepcobable  purpose  of  calling  for  help,  the  turbid  waters  of  the  sacred  Ganges, 

Toe  statistics  of  suicide  present  some  and  in  the  detestable  Suttee.    Generally 

curious  and  unexpected  facts.     As  to  speaking,  in  regard  to  the  several  tribes 

age,  we  find  from  Quetelet  that  the  num-  or  races  of  men,  the  lower  they  are  in 

her  of  suicides  increases  with  advancing  intellect,  the  less  advanced  in  culture, 

life — the    minimum    being  between  30  tbe  fewer  cases  of  suicide  seem  to  be 

and  40  years.    In  Caspar's  tables,  for  found;  yet  our  knowledge  under  this 

some  unknown  reason,  the  number  of  head  is  vague  and   inconclusive.     In 

young  persons,  that  is  between  10  and  France  it  is  in  Inverse  ratio  to  the  intel- 

90,  perishing  in  this  way  in  Berlin,  is  lectnal  cultivation  in  the  provinces.    It 

Tery  high.f    Prevost  gives  us  a  table,  in  is,  in  the  department  of  the  Seine,  1  in 

which  of  133,  65  were  over  50  years  ot  2400 ;  Hant  Loire,  1  in  163,000.    It  is 

age.    Zeno  hung  himself  at  98,  having  not  known  that  any  of  the  lower  order  of 

broken  his  thumb.     iSuicide  is  alwa3r8  animals  practice  self-murder,  unless  we 

more  frequent  in  the  summer  months,  except  the  alledged  cases  of  the  scorpion 

tbe  maximum  occurring  in  July.    (Bur-  and  rattlesnake,  of  whom  it  is  affirmed 

rows.)    Tbe  proportion  of  male  to  fe-  to  be  true,  under  certain  circumstances ; 

male  suicides  varies  in  difierent  places,  but  the  legend  is  doubtful. 

It  is  5  to  1  in  Berlin ;  2  to  1  in  Paris :  4  The  modes  of  suicide  differ  somewhat 

to  1  in  Geneva.    In  towns  it  is  more  fre-  in  diffierent  places  and  at  different  times, 

auent  than  in  the  country,  in  the  propor-  In  the  neignborhood  of  a  lake  or  river, 

tion  of  14  to  4.    Tbe  dift^rence  in  differ-  drowning  seems  to  be  tbe  favorite,  as  at 

ent  cities  and  oountries,  is  as  strange  as  Paris  or  Geneva.    In  Berlin,  strangula- 

it  is  striking.    Tbe  ratio  in  Copenhagen,  tion  ranks  the  highest    Fire-arms  come 

which  stands  highest  on  the  list,  accord-  second  everywhere,  we  believe,  whatever 

iag  to  Balbi,  is  1  in  1000;  in  Paris,  1  in  may  be  the  first.    In  Paris  aspbyxication 

2040 ;  in  Berlin,  1  in  2941 ;  in  London,  is  quite  fashionable.    Chemists  and  men 

1  in  5000  ;t    in  New  York,  1  in  7797;  of  science  set  the  example,  very  natu- 

Boston,  1   in  12,500;   Baltimore,  1   in  rally — lovers  follow  it  not  less  so,  for  it 

13,656;  Philadelphia,  1  in  15,875.§   Bal-  deforms  the  body  little,  admits  of  con- 

bi  gives  the  proportion  throughout  all  rersation  and  caresses  during  the  process, 

France,  as  1  in  20,740  inhabitants ;  Prus-  and  offers  comparatively  little  inconveni- 

sia,  1  in  14,404 ;  Austria,  20,900 ;   Rus-  ence  or  suffering.     Men  use  firearms 

siao  Empire,  1  in  49,182.    The  French  and  cutting  instruments  in  vastly  greater 

proportion  is  nearljv  confirmed  by  a  cal-  proportion   than    women,   who  drown 

eahuion  aiade  bv  Quetelet,  who  deduces  themselves  or  take  the  course  of  Miss 

from  the  general  records  of  the  criminal  Bailey.    Among  the  ancients,  the  major- 

oourts  of  that  kingdom,  the  ratio  of  1  ity  seem  to  have  preferred  venesection, 

suicide  to  18,000  inhabitants.    In  the  as  Seneca  did.    Some  poisons  were  often 

department  of  the  Seine,  he  calculates  it  chosen,  as  hemlock.    Some  of  the  rare 

at  1  in  2400 ;  and  in  Geneva,  1  in  3900.  modes  are  strange  and  unaccountable — 


•  Pioii»— Docwithttandiu  the  inference  drawn  by  the  London  Qaarterly  Review,  Jta* 
IMi,  (in  an  snicte  on  Lady  Hester  Stanhope,)  from  a  prayer  left  among  nis  papers,  that 
he  was  not  a  *'  bteliever,**  in  the  ordinary  sense. 

t  Sch]<?gel  states,  that  between  1812  and  1821,  no  less  than  30  children  of  and  under  SI 
years,  committed  suicide,  either  becaose  they  were  tired  of  existence,  or  had  suffered 
•onie  Ififliag  chastisement.    (Winslow.) 

%  Quetelet,  p.  80.       §  Bnnowe»  p.  448. 
IL  10 
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Bappoeed  to  exist,  there  is  some  common  *'  M.  Bertrand."  The  suicides  of  the 
cause  acting  upon  large  numbers  at  once  reign  of  terror — those  of  Valaz^  and  bis 
— perhaps  cognizable,  perhaps  obscure,  fellow-condemned  for  example — have 
perhaps  quite  secret  For  example,  nothing  more  of  imitation  in  them  than 
1300  people  destroyed  themselves  at  the  mode  ;  a  dagger  handed  from  one  to 
Versailles  in  1793>-but,  as  we  read  the  the  other;  and  the  like.  Better,  doubt- 
history  of  the  Revolution,  we  find  abun-  less,  if  one  had  no  restraining  principle, 
dant  cause  why  an  unhappy,  starving  than  the  transit  through  the  ranks  of  an 
and  tumultuous  people,  should  feel  in-  iDfuriated  and  cruel  populace,  such  as  be- 
clined  to  die  out  of  the  way  and  seek  fel  the  venerable  Baiily ;  or  the  starva- 
refuse  where  only  it  could  then  be  found,  tion  of  the  stern  but  sincere  Petion.  In 
in  the  grave.  Again,  Cornel  tells  us  regard  to  particular  instances  where  Xbt 
that  a  soldier  having  hung  himself  on  a  motive  is  open  or  avowed,  we  are 
post  in  the  Hotel  des  Invalides,  twelve  struck  with  the  insuflSciency  of  the  in- 
others  did  the  same,  until  the  post  was  ducement  in  some  of  the  histories.  We 
cut  down;  but  the  soldiers  in  the  Inva-  sympathize  strongly  with  Lycnrg us,  with 
lid  corps  have  already  much  to  sufifer,  and  Lucretia,  with  Panthea  and  Portia,  and 
little  to  enjoy,  and,  finding  a  convenient  above  all  with  Arria,  most  amiable  and 
mode  of  exit,  they  readily  were  led  to  devoted  of  wives,  and  with  the  strangely 
make  use  of  it.  imitation,  we  doubt  not,  contrasted  case  of  Dr.  Darwin's  patient, 
produces  an  effect  thus  far,  that  it  sug-  who  complained  to  him  that  **  a  ride  out 
gests  a  plan  to  a  mind  despairing,  and  in  the  morning,  and  a  warm  parlor  and  a 
hating  life.  How  else  shall  we  account  pack  of  cards  in  the  evening,  comprised 
for  the  sudden  suicide  of  the  barber,  re-  all  that  life  afiRirds.'*  It  seems  reasonable 
fated  by  Sir  Charles  Bell.  His  prede-  and  natural  that  after  fifty  years  of  such 
cessor  in  the  Hospital  ward  went  into  a  a  life,  he  got  tired  of  it  and  shot  himself, 
shop  in  the  neighborhood  to  be  shaved.  Mr.  H.  Legare  told  me  of  a  case  known 
While  the  barber  was  operating  on  his  to  him  professionally,  in  which  a  man 
chin,  the  conversation  turned  on  the  case  becoming  responsible  for  a  friend  who 
of  a  man  admitted  the  day  before  with  was  unfortunate  in  business,  was  falsely 
his  throat  imperfectly  cut.  **  Where  instructed  that  death  would  relieve  him 
should  he  have  cut  ?"  asked  the  barber  from  his  liabilities,  upon  which  he  filled 
quietly;  upon  which  the  surgeon  point-  his  pockets  with  stonesand  leaped  into  the 
eid  out  ^the  exact  position  of  the  large  water,  dying  to  save  his  property  for  his 
Tessels,  and  showed  how  they  could  be  children.*  Valret  relates  the  case  of  an 
easily  wounded.  The  barber  then  went  apothecary,  who,  having  received  a  re- 
into  the  yard,  and  staying  long,  the  sur-  proof  from  his  sweetheart,  blew  out  his 
geon  followed  to  look  for  him,  and  found  brains,  having  written  on  his  door, 
him  lying  there  *^  with  bis  head  nearly  "When  a  man  knows  not  how  to  please 
severed  from  his  body.**  Vidocq  inci-  his  mistress  he  ought  to  know  how  to 
dentally  illustrates  this  notion  of  epi-  die.**  Winslow  tells  us  of  a  Greenwich 
deroic  or  imitative  suicidSf  by  a  story — it  pensioner  who,  having  his  allowance 
matters  not  whether  true  or  fabe— of  stopped  for  some  misconduct,  stabbed 
the  denunciation  of  the  society  of  the  himself  with  his  spectacles,  sharpened 
Olympiens  at  Bologne.  This  secret  as-  for  the  purpose.  Foderd  giyes,  as  the 
•ociation  being  betrayed  by  a  spy — Ber-  chef-d'ceuvreofsulcidaLi  coolness,  the  story 
trand — to  the  government,  were  treated  of  an  Englishman  who  advertised  that 
very  severely,  and  the  members  destroy-  he  would  put  himself  to  death  publicly 
ed  themselves  in  great  numbers.  As  its  very  for  the  benefit  of  his  wife  and  family — 
existence  was  unknown,  the  numerous  admission,  one  guinea.  Winslow  quotes 
coincidences,  sajrs  Vidocq,  were  attribu-  this  without  comment,  but  it  is  incredible, 
tad  by  the  doctors**  to  a  peculiar  affection  Curiosity  is  avowed  as  his  motive  by  a 
emanating  from  the  atmosphere,  and  im-  young  Polish  suicide  in  New  York,  in 
itation ;"  but  the  real  origin  of  these  July,  1836,  in  the  lines  following  found 
tragic  events  was  in  the  denunciations  of  in  his  chamber : 


^  A  similar  case  occurred  in  France  daring  the  conscriiition,  when  the  only  son  of  an 
aged  pair  having  drawn  the  fatal  billet,  the  infirm  old  fatner  drowned  himBeff,  leaving  a 
scrap  of  paper,  on  which  was  written:  '^My  boy  is  now  the  only  son  of  a  widow,  and  of 
coarse  an  exempt." 
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"  Cigit  on  qui  toojourt  douU  mark  thai  in  the  majority  the  presnmp- 

Dieu  par  lui  fot  mis  en  probleme  tion  is  grcatJy  in  favor  of  suicide.    The 

II  douta  de  ion  etre  meme  ;  ^^-^^^  however,  differs  in  different  coun- 

?r?a1  c^  r!!J  fnui?  T^InL  ^ries.  and  amone  different  races  of  men. 

pirttaTtlTil'^^^^^^^  r^'^  Brnn  dweflsforcibly  upon  the  dif- 

Pour  voir  de  suite  en  Ttulre  monde  lerence  of  the  propensity  to  crime  in  dii- 

De  qu'  il  faut  crolre  en  celuici.*'  lerent  tribes.     Crimes  against  the  person 

are  freqaent  in  the  Pelasgian  race  in  alt 

Which  we  translate  thus,  pretty  lite-  its  ramifications ;  crimes  against  property 

rally:  in  the  Germanic.     Compare  the  state- 
ment with  the  tables  eiven  us  by  Quete- 

Here  lies  a  sceptic  who  was  always  doubt-  let,  and    we  shall    find  that   wherever 

ing,  crimes  against  the  person  are  rife,  the  ra- 

Tbe  proofs  even  of  a  God  above  him  scout-  tio  of  suicide  is  lower— wherever  crimes 

>QS ;  against  property,  it  is  higher.     In  Ros- 

To  his  own  consciousness  he  made  resist-  pJi,  Hermann  says  that  the  number  of  su- 

ance,  icides  is  almost  equal  to  that  of  homi- 

tt^llT^l^aasllZtu^^^^  ^'<1«»-    In  France  there  are  five  suicide. 

Ti.iLT*adtX^f  fh"1e^afwi:tt;:  to  one  homicide ;  in  Prussia  twelve  homi- 

He  se?ks  in  haste  the  other  world's  abyss  c^**^  to  one  suicide ;  in  Spam  and  Italy 

To  learn  what  mortals   must  believe  in  homicide  carries  it.     In  the  Celtic,  or 

this.*  mixed,  as  in  Great  Britain  and  our  own 

country,  it  is  intermediate. 
In  conclusion  we  will  make  a  few  obser-  We  know  no  mysteries  more  exciting 
rations  upon  the  difficulty  of  determin-  or  tantalizing  than  some  of  these  ioqui- 
ing  the  question  of  Suicide  in  doubtful  sitions.  Every  one  remembers  the  case 
cases.  These  are  for  more  frequent  than  of  Calas.  Those  of  Pichegru  and  the 
one  would  be  apt  to  imagine,  yet  the  dis-  Duke  of  Essex  (1683)  will  furnish  for- 
tinction  is  often  important  between  acci-  ever  reasons  for  opposite  opinions.  The 
dental  and  sudden  death  on  the  one  hand,  Duke  of  Bourbon's  death  in  1830  ia 
or  death  from  violence  on  the  other.  In  quite  as  mysterious  as  any  one  of  ihem.f 
regard  to  the  first,  take  the  case  of  L.  E.  Finally,  we  will  remark  that  all  our 
L,  which  must  ever  remain  an  unsolved  reading  and  observation  on  this  melaii- 
mystery.  Liable  to  spasms,  for  which  choly  subject  have  resulted  in  the  pro- 
ber only  relief  was  found  in  Prussic  duction  of  a  sentiment  of  profound  pity 
Acid,  she  was  found  in  her  chamber,  ly-  for  the  unhappy  suicide.  However  we 
ing  on  the  floor,  with  the  bottle  open  on  may  have  been  revolted  at  the  unac- 
the  table.  There  were  many  causes  for  countable  levity  with  which  the  deed  was 
tedium  vits,  but  she  was  newly  married  done — or  shocked  at  the  blasphemoos 
and  had  shown  no  suicidal  disposition,  profanity  preceding  it — or  made  to  shud- 
When  in  cases  of  unexplained  death  cir-  derby  the  reckless  carelessness  with 
cumstances  have  raised  the  often  very  which  the  awful  change  of  condition 
difficult  question  as  to  homicide,  we  re-  was  ventured  upon— or  astonished  at  the 

*  Digby  ( Aices  of  Faith)  quotes  from  Euripides— some  one  speaking  of  a  man  dead — 
^'o^ofi'^fv  6o|*oif  «rai^lulrai" — ^"Hc  knows  all  about  it  now'*— and  from  Socraiea, 
<*  Hades— Ai6T](-^is  so  called,  not,  as  is  generally  supposed,  from  not  Bctmg,  but  rather  from 
seeing  and  knowing  all  things  cleariy." 

This  common  sentiment^  mat  at  death  "  a  neat  problem  is  to  be  sol? ed**— a  profouaj 
riddle  read— is  expressed  m  the  Ust  words  oT the  leading  Cato,  that  conspintor,  wiio,  ad- 
dressing one  of  his  comrades  just  before  they  were  turned  ofi^  said,  "  Couragv,  my  fritad ! 
in  fire  minutes  we  shall  be  in  poesession  of  the  great  secret" 

t  We  have  before  us  five  versions  of  this  tragical  story,  which  difler  very  constdrraUy 
eaeh  from  every  other.  Much  stress  was  laid  by  the  advocates  for  its  homicidal  character, 
oa  the  manner  in  which  the  deceased  hongT-slightly  suspended,  and  in  soeh  a  way  that 
any  one  present  might  place  himself  in  %  similar  position  without  soffiicatioo.  But  ike 
books  contain  many  examples  closely  analogous,  where  the  suicide  was  not  at  all  doubled, 
and  we  can  add  another  of  recent  occurrence:  A  voung  man,  having  breakfasted,  retiird 
to  his  room,  and  lying  on  his  bed.  fastened  his  handkerchief,  which  he  had  tied  roaad  his 
throat,  to  the  bed-poet,  just  above  his  pillow.  He  then  leaned  steadily  oot  of  bed,  and  was 
IboDd  thus  strangled.  Any  one  might  have  placed  himself  in  the  precise  poeitiaa  wtidi  rm- 
tire  safety,  taking  care  not  to  press  so  heavily  forward  on  the  haadkerchjef,  aad  be  isicht 
have  relieved  himself  by  the  slightest  ekvauon  of  his  neck  or  shoulders,  his  mum  beu^ 
both  under  hiok 
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total  iosiiiBcieDcy  of  the  alMged  notivt  that  led  to  the  fearful  act,  will  donhtlcw 

for  resorting  to  it — a  careful  inveetigation  be  his  safest,  his  most  merciful,  and  most 

has.  Quiforaily  oonviDced  us  that  deep  just  Judge,  and,  we  humbly  trust,  will 

within  the  recesses  of  the  mind  of  the  abundantly  pardon, 

self-destroyer,  some  bitter  and  intolerable  Filled  with  awe  and  tender  compas« 

ffrief   has  taken  root,  which,  with  its  ston,  let  each  of  us  pause  then,  and,  oor- 

Uoas  shade  and  emanation,  had  poisoned  rowing  the  kind  and  gentle  language  ap- 

lile  and  all  its  relations,  and  dnven  the  plied  to  a  more  open  and  indefensibie 

despairing  wretch  to  a  gloomy  and  hope-  criminal,  say  to  our  most  unhappy  bro- 

less  grare.    That  God  who  alone  can  ther,  ••  Neither  do  I  condemn  thee !" 
know    the  perhaps  irresistible  impulse 


THE    PLANET    NEPTUNE.* 

WfTBiif  the  past  year,  an  extraordi-  great  to  be  ascribed  to  errors  of  observa- 
nary  sensation  has  been  produced  tion.  Not  being  able  satisfactorily  to 
throu||[hout  the  astronomical  world,  by  explain  this  discrepancy,  he  rejected  the 
the  discovery  of  a  new  member  of  the  ancient  observations,  and  founded  his 
solar  system,  under  circumstances  alto-  tables  upon  the  observations  since  1781. 
gether  novel.  The  existence  of  a  new  These  tables  represent  very  well  the  ob- 
planet  was  predicted,  its  magnitude  and  servations  of  those  forty  years ;  but  soon 
exact  place  in  the  heavens  were  assign-  after  1821,  new  errors  began  to  appear, 
ed,  from  considerations  purely  theoreti-  which  have  gone  on  increasing  to  the 
cal.  The  astronomer  was  told  where  to  present  time.  In  Aye  years,  the  discor- 
direct  his  telescope,  and  he  would  see  a  dance  between  the  observed  and  com- 
pkoet  hitherto  unobserved.  The  tele-  puted  place  of  the  planet  became  notice- 
scope  was  pointed,  and  there  the  planet  able ;  m  ten  years  the  error  had  amount- 
was  found.  In  the  whole  history  of  as-  (o  half  ajninute  of  space ;  and  now  the 
tronomy,  we  know  of  nothing  equally  error  exceeds  two  minutes.  This  is 
wonderful.  This  discovery  resulted  equal  to  one-fifteenth  part  of  the  appa- 
from  the  study  of  the  motions  of  the  rent  diameter  of  the  sun  or  moon,  which 
planet  Uranus.  though  small  in  itself,   is  large  when 

Uranus  was  first  discovered  to  be  a  compared  with  the  precision  of  modem 
»lanet  in  1781,  but  it  had  been  repeated-  observations.  What  could  be  the  cause 
ly  observed  before  by  diflbrent  astrono-  of  these  discrepancies?  Were  the  tables 
ners,  and  mistaken  for  a  fixed  star.  Nine-  computed  inaccurately  ?  The  errors 
teen  observations  of  this  description  are  were  too  large,  and  Bouvard  was  too 
oo  record,  one  of  them  dating  as  far  skillful  a  computer,  to  permit  such  an  ex- 
back  as  1690.  In  1821,  M.  Bouvard  of  planation.  Werethese  discrepancies  due 
Paris  published  a  set  of  tables  for  com-  to  the  action  of  some  unknown  disturb^ 
patin^  the  place  of  this  planet.  The  ing  body  ?  This  idea  was  seriously  en- 
materials  for  the  construction  of  the  ta-  tertained  more  than  twelve  years  ago  by 
bies,  consisted  of  forty  years*  regular  ob-  Bouvard,  Hansen,  Hussey  and  some 
servations  at  Greenwich  and  Paris  since  others.  Mr.  Hussey  even  propo^  to 
1781 ,  and  the  nineteen  accidental  obser-  compute  an  approximate  place  of  the  sup- 
vations,  reaching  back  almost  a  century  posed  body,  and  then  commence  searcn- 
larther.  Upon  comparing  these  obser-  in^  for  it  with  his  large  reflector.  Mr. 
vatioos,  Bouvard  found  unexpected  diffi-  Airy,  now  Astronomer  Royal  of  Great 
ealtiea.  It  was  impossible  to  combine  Britain,  at  that  time  Professor  in  Cam- 
alJ  the  observations  in  one  elliptic  orbit,  bridge,  pronounced  the  problem  hopeless. 
When  he  attempted  to  unite  the  ancient  His  words  were :  «*  If  it  were  certain  that 
with  the  modem  observations,  the  former  there  was  any  extraneous  action  upon 
might  be  tolerably  well  represented,  but  Uranus,  I  doubt  much  the  possibility  of 
Che   latter  exhibited    discordances    too  determining  the  place  of  the  planet  waich 

*  CompCes  Rendas  des  seances  de  I'Academif:  London  and  Edinburgh  Philosophical 
iltgninf :  Scbumscber'i  Astronomiscbe  Nachrichten>  etc. 
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prodoced  it  I  am  mre  it  could  not  be  (A  Arts,  in  Janmnr,  1843,  whh  the 
done,  ttU  ike  naiwre  of  the  itrepiiarity  honors  of  Senior  Wrmnjrler,  Mr.  Adaas 
1AU  vfdl  determined  Jrom  several  iuccess*  Tentured  to  attack  this  problem,  and  ob- 
ive  revoiuttont  /'  that  is,  till  after  the  tained  an  approximate  solution,  by  sup- 
lapse  of  several  centuries.  posing  the  disturbing  body  to  more  in  a 

This  deliberate  opinion  from  one  who  circle,  at  twice  the  distance  of  (Jranos 
by  common  consent  stood  at  the  head  of  from  the  son.  His  results  were  so  far 
British  mathematicians  and  astronomers,  satisfactory,  as  to  encourage  him  to  at- 
and  upon  whom  the  mantle  of  Newton  tempt  a  more  complete  solution.  Ac- 
was  thought  to  have  fallen,  would  have  cordingly,  in  February,  1844,  hariag 
deterred  any  but  the  most  daring  mathe-  obtained  through  Professor  Airy,  a  com- 
matician  from  attacking  the  problem,  plete  copy  of  the  Greenwich  obserrations 
Again,  in  1837,  Mr.  Airy  repeats  the  of  Uranus,  he  renewed  his  computations, 
same  idea :  '*  (f  these  errors  are  the  efiect  which  he  continued  during  that  and  thr 
of  any  unseen  body,  it  will  be  nearly  im-  subseuuent  years.  In  September,  1845, 
pomble  ever  to  find  out  its  jdace.^^  he  had  obtained  the  approximate  orbit  of 

The  first  serious  attempt  to  discorer  the  disturbing  planet,  which  he  showed 

the  place  of  this  disturbing  body,  was  to  Professor  Challis,  the  director  of  the 

made  by  a  young  man  (Mr.  J.  C.  Adams,  obsenratory  at  Cambridge;  and  near  the 

of  Cambridge  University)  in  England,  close  of  the  next  month,  he  communieat- 

It  should  be  remembered,  that  in  accord-  ed  his  results  to  the  Astronomer  Royal, 

ance  with  the  Newtonian  law  of  gravi-  toother  with  a  comparison  of  his  theory 

tation,  every  body  in  the  solar  system  at-  with  the  observations.    The  discrepan- 

tracts  every  other ;  that  the  attraction  of  cies  were  quite  small,  except  for  the 

each  body  is  proportioned  to  its  quantity  single  observation  of  1690.     Professor 

of  matter;  that  the  attraction  of  the  sun  Airy,  in  acknowledging  the  receipt  of 

is  greater  than  that  of  the  planets,  only  this  letter,  pronoun^  the  results  ez- 

because  the  sun  contains  more  matter  tremely  sattsfactory,  and  inquired  of  Mr. 

than  the  planets ;  and  that  in  the  same  Adams  whether  bis  theory    would  ez- 

bodv,  the  power  of  attraction  -diminishes  plain  the  error  of  the  tables  in  regard  to 

as  the  distance  increases,  being  only  one-  the  distance  of  Uranus  from   the  sua, 

fourth  as  great  when  the  distance  is  dou-  which  error  he  bad  shown  to  be  very 

bled,  and  one-ninth  when  the  distance  is  great    To  this  inquiry  Mr.  Adaau  ra> 

trebled ;  or  in  the  language  of  astrono-  turned  no  answer  for  nearly  a  year,  pro* 

mers,  the  attraction  varies  inversely  as  bably  because  he  was  not  able  to  answer 

the   square  of  the  distance.    In  order  the  question  entirely  to  his  own  satisfac- 

therefore  to  compute  the  exact  place  of  a  tion. 

planet  in  its  orbit  about  the  sun,  it  is  Meanwhile  this  grand  problem  was 
necessary  not  merely  to  regard  the  at*  undertaken  by  another  roatbematidaa, 
traction  of  the  central  body,  bat  also  to  who  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  pro- 
allow  for  the  influence  of  all  the  other  gress  which  Mr.  Adams  had  made;  for 
bodies  of  the  solar  system,  some  of  which  none  of  his  results  had  yet  been  pabiisb- 
contribute  to  retard  it,  some  to  accelerate,  ed.  In  the  samroer  oi  1845,  M.  Ango 
and  others  to  change  the  direction  of  its  of  Paris  requested  M.  Le  Verrter,  a 
motion.  A  planet  revolving  about  the  young  mathematician  who  had  already 
sun  may  be  compared  to  a  ship  at  sea,  distinguished  himself  by  his  improved 
driven  before  the  wind,  whose  exact  tables  of  mercury,  to  attempt  the  solutioQ 
place  cannot  be  computed,  unless  we  take  of  this  problem.  This  he  aooordinrljr 
account  of  all  the  currents  which  influ-  did,  and  his  success  astonished  all  m- 
ence  its  progress.  rope.    He  commenced  his  investigatioBa 

Hitherto  mathematicians  bad  only  as-  by  inquiring,  whether  the  obsenratiosa 

pired  to  compute  the  disturbing  influence  of  Uranus  could  be  reconciled  with  tW 

of  one  body  upon  another,  when  the  supposition  that  this  body  is  subject  to 

magnitude  and  position  of  both  bodies  no  other  attraction  than  that  of  the  avii 

were  known.     But  in  the  case  of  Ura-  and  the  known  planets,  acting  according 

nus,  it  was  required  to  solve  the  inverse  to  the  Newtonian  law  of    gravitatioo. 

problem,  which  Professor  Airy  had  pro-  He  carefully  computed  the  cjfects  doe  to 

nounced  hopeless,  viz.  from  the  observed  the  action  of  Jupiter  and  Satam.  neglect- 

disturbances  of  one  body,  to  compute  the  ing  no  quantities  until    he  had  proved 

place  of  the  disturbing  body.  that  their  influence  was  insensible.     He 

After  taking  his  degree  of  Bachelor  thus  discovered  some  important  t< 
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which  bad  been  neglected  by  Laplace,  its  ioflnence  on  Saturn  b  inappreciable« 

He  then  eompared  bis  theory  with  obser*  for  its  motion  is  well  represent^  by  the 

ration,  and  proved  conclusively  that  the  tables.    Can  this  body  be  situated  be- 

obeervations  of  Uranus  could  not  be  re-  tween  Saturn  and  Uranus  ?    Wu  must 

eoDciled  with  the  law  of  gravitation,  ex-  then  place  it  much  nearer  Uranus  than 

ceptbyadroitting  some  extraneous  action.  Saturn,  for  the  reason  already  assigned. 

These  results  were  communicated  to  the  in  which  case  its  maM  must  be  supposed 

Academy  of    Sciences,   November  10,  tobesmall,  or  it  would  produce  too  great 

1845 ;  and  such  was  the  reputation  se-  an  effect  upon  Uranus.     Under  these 

cured  by  this  and  his  preceding  memoirs,  circumstances,  its  action  would  only  be 

that  in  January,  1846,  he  was  elected  to  appreciable  when  in  the  immediate  nei^h- 

fiU  the  vacancy  which  had  occurred  in  borhood  of  Uranus,  which  supposition 

the  Institute  in  the  section  of  astron-  does  not  accord  well  with  the  observa- 

ony,  by  the  death  of  Casaini.    This  me-  tions.    The  disturbing  body  must  then 

Botr  was  but  preliminary  to  his  grand  be  situated  beyond  Uranus,  and  at  a  con- 

iavestigation ;  and  it  should  be  remarked  siderable  distance  from  it,  for  reasons 

that   Mr.  Adams  had  already  deposited  already  given.    Now  the  distance  of  each 

with  the  Astronomer  Rojral  at  Grreen-  of  the  more  remote  planets  from  the  sun, 

wick,  a  paper  containing  the  elements  is  about  double  that  of  the  preceding  one. 

of  the  suppcwed  disturbing  planet,  and  It  is  natural  then  to  conjecture  that  the 

agreein^f  closely  with  the  results  which  disturbing  planet  may  be  at  a  distance 

Le  Verrier  subsequently  obtained.  from  the  sun,  double  that  of  Uranus ;  and 

Le  Verrier  next  proiceeds  to  inquire  it  roust  move  nearly  in  the  ecliptic,  be- 
after  the  cause  of  the  discovered  irre^u-  cause  the  observed  inequalities  of  Ura- 
larities.  Is  it  possible  that  at  the  im-  nus  are  chiefly  in  the  direction  of  the 
Mense  distance  of  (Jranus  from  the  sun,  ecliptic.  Le  Verrier  then  propounds  the 
the  force  of  attraction  does  not  vary  in-  following  specific  problem : 
▼erseJy  as  the  square  of  the  distance  ?  "  Are  the  irregularities  in  the  motion 
The  law  of  gravitation  is  too  firmly  es-  ^  Uranus  due  to  the  aUion  (/  a  planet 
tablisbed,  to  permit  such  a  supposition,  situated  in  the  eeliptict  at  a  distance  from 
until  every  other  resource  has  failed.  H^e  sun  double  that  of  Uranus  7  ff  so. 
Are  these  irregularities  due  to  the  resist-  tehat  is  its  present  tiace;  its  mass,  and 
ance  of  a  rare  ether  dififVised  everywhere  the  elements  of  its  orbit  7^  This  problem 
through  space  ?  No  other  planet  has  he  proceeds  to  resolve, 
afforded  any  indications  of  such  a  resist-  If  we  could  determine  for  each  day  the 
ance.  Can  they  be  ascribed  to  a  great  precise  effect  produced  by  the  unknown 
satellite  accompanying  the  planet  ?  ouch  body,  we  could  deduce  from  it  the  direC" 
a  causa  would  produce  ineoualities  (ion  in  which  Uranus  is  drawn;  that  is, 
having  a  very  short  period ;  while  the  we  should  know  the  direction  of  the 
observed  anoinalies  of  Uranus  are  pre-  disturbing  body.  But  the  problem  is  far 
eisely  the  reverse.  Has  a  comet  im-  from  being  thus  simple.  The  amount  of 
piflged  upon  Uranus,  and  changed  the  the  disturbance  cannot  be  deduced  di- 
torn  of  its  orbit  ?  Such  a  cause  might  rectiy  from  the  observations,  unless  we 
lender  it  impossible  to  represent  the  en-  know  the  exact  orbit  which  Uranus 
tire  series  of  observations  by  a  single  would  describe,  provided  it  were  free 
elliptic  orbit ;  but  the  observations  before  from  this  disturbing  action ;  and  this 
the  supposed  collision  would  all  be  con-  orbit  in  turn,  cannot  be  computed,  unless 
sistent  with  each  other;  and  the  obser-  we  know  the  amount  of  the  disturbances. 
vations  ttfter  collision  would  also  be  Le  Verrier  therefore  computes  for  every 
eonsistent  with  each  other.  Yet  the  nine  degrees  of  the  entire  circumference, 
observations  of  Uranus  from  1781  to  the  effect  which  would  be  produced  by 
1821.  can  neither  be  reconciled  with  the  supposing  a  planet  situated  in  different 
earlier  observations  nor  with  the  more  parts  of  the  ecliptic  He  finds  that  when 
recent  ones.  he  locates  the  snpposed  disturbiiig  planet 

There  seems  to  be  no  other  probable  rn  one  part  of  the  ecliptic,  the  discrepan- 

•npposition  than  that  of  an  undiscovered  cies  between  the  observed  and  computed 

planet      But  if  these   disturbances  are  effects  are  enormous.    By   varying  the 

doe  to  such  a  body,  we  cannot  suppose  it  place  of  the  planet,  the  discrepancies  be- 

aitoated  within  the  orbit  of  Saturn.  This  come  smaller,  until  at  a  certain    point 

would  disturb  the  orbit  of  Saturn  more  they  nearly  disappear.    Hence  he  con- 

Ihan  thai  o[  Uranus*  while  we  know  that  eludes  that  there  is  but  one  point  of  the 
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6d  to  be  the  planet    On  the  first  of  Octo*  becomes  a  question  of  the  highest  inter* 

ber,  he  heard  of  the  discovery  at  Berlin ;  est,  whether  this  body  may  not  have 

and  now  on  comparing   his  namerons  been  observed  by  astronomers  of  former 

observations,  he  finds  taat  he  had  twice  years,  and  mistaken  for  a  fixed  star  ?    If 

observed  the  planet  before,  viz :  on  An-  we  coold  obtain  one  good  observation 

gust  fourth  and  twelfth ;  bat  he  lost  the  made  some  time  in  the  last  centory,  it 

opportunity  of  being  first  to  announce  woald  enable  us  at  once  to  determine 

the  discovery,  by  deferring  too  long  the  the  orbit  with  nearly  the  same  precision 

discussion  of  his  observations.  as  that  of  Jupiter  itself.    It  will  then  be 

The  news  of  this  capital  discovery  was  presumed  that  astronomers  have  not  neg- 
brought  to  this  country  by  the  steamer  of  lected  to  explore  the  records  of  the  past, 
O^ober  4th,  and  every  telescope  was  to  discover  if  possible  some  chance  ob- 
immediatelir  turned  upon  the  planet.  It  servation  of  the  new  pliAiet. 
was  observed  at  Cambridge  by  Mr.  In  this  investigation,  the  palm  of  suc- 
Bond,  Oct.  21st;  it  was  seen  at  Wash-  cess  must  be  awarded  to  an  American  as* 
ington  Oct.  23d,  and  was  regularly  ob*  tronomer  of  whom  our  country  may  well 
served  there  for  more  than  three  months,  be  proud,  Mr.  Sears  C.  Walker,  of  Wash- 
when  it  approached  too  near  the  sun  to  ington  city.  Mr.  Walker  proceeded  in 
be  longer  followed.  the  following  manner.    He  first  comput- 

Le  Verrier,  although  quite  a  young  ed  the  orbit  which  best  represented  all  the 
man,  has  thus  establiphed  at  once  an  observations  which  had  been  made  at 
enviable  reputation.  He  has  been  literal-  the  Washington  Observatory,  as  well  as 
]y  overwhelmed  with  honors  received  those  which  had  been  received  from 
from  the  sovereigns  and  academies  of  Europe.  He  then  computed  the  planet's 
Europe.  He  has  been  created  an  officer  probable  place  for  a  lone  series  of  pre* 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor  by  the  King  of  ceding  years,  and  sought  among  the 
France,  and  a  special  chair  of  Celestial  records  of  astronomers  lor  observations 
Mechanics  has  been  established  for  him  of  stars  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  com- 
at  the  Faculty  of  Sciences.  From  the  puted  path.  Bradley,  Mayer  and  Lacaille 
King  of  Denmark  he  has  received  the  have  left  us  an  immense  collection  of 
title  of  Commander  of  the  Royal  Order  observations,  yet  they  seldom  recorded 
of  Dannebroga ;  and  the  Royal  Society  stars  so  small  as  the  body  in  question. 
of  London  conferred  on  him  the  Copley  Among  the  observations  of  Piazzi,  so 
Medal.  The  Academy  of  St.  Petersburg  far  as  they  have  been  received  in  this 
resolved  to  oflfer  him  the  first  vacancy  in  country,  no  one  was  found  which  could 
their  body ;  and  the  Royal  Society  of  be  identified  with  the  planet.  The  Ma- 
Gottingen  elected  him  to  the  rank  of  dras  observations  were  generally  con- 
Foreign  Associate.  fined  to  the  stars  of  Piazzi*s  catalogue. 

Now  that  the  first  smoke  of  the  battle  The  Paramatta  catalogue  seldom  extends 

has  subsided,  let  us  inquire  how  nearly  north  of  the  33d  parallel  of  south  decli-' 

the  predictions  of  Adams  and  Le  Verrier  nation;    and  Bessel,  in  preparing  his 

have  been  verified.    Is  the  planet  pur-  zones  of  75,000  stars,  did  not  sweep  far 

suing  the  track  which  the  mathemati-  enough  south  to  comprehend  the  planet, 

eians  had  prescribed  for  it  ?    Since  its  The  only  remaining  cnance  of  finding  an 

first  discovery,  the  planet  has  advanced  observation  of  the  planet  was  among  the 

b«l  two  degrees  in  Us  orbit     We  have  observations  of  Lalande.    The  Histoire 

only  one  year's  observations  to  deter-  Celeste  Francaise  embraces  50,000  stars» 

Bine  an  orbit  which  it  requires  more  than  and  Mr.  Walker  soon  found  that  Lalande 

a  cantury  to  complete.    The  computation  had  swept  over  the  supposed  path  of  the 

has  been  made;  but  the  result  must  be  planet   on  the  8th  and  10th  of  May. 

received  with  some  distrust,  on  account  1795.    He  accordingly  computed  more 

of  the  unavoidable  imperfection  of  all  carefully  the  place  of  the  planet  for  this 

observations.    The  best  observations  are  period,  making  small  vanations  in  the 

fiable  to  small  errors ;  and  a  slight  error  elements  of  the  orbit,  so  as  to  include 

in  the  meaimrement  of  a  minute  portion  the  entire  region  within  which  the  planet 

of  the  orbit,  would  lead  to  a  much  larger  could  possibly    have   been  comprised. 

error  in  the  computed  length  of  the  re-  He  then  selected  from  the  Histoire  Ce- 

Bainder  of  the  path.    Observations  must  leste  all  the  stars  within  a  quarter  of  a 

be  continued  for  a  long  series  of  years,  degree  of  the  computed  path.     These 

to  furnish  an  orbit  with  ail  desirable  pre-  stars  were  nine  in  number;  of  which  tur 

ctaoB.    Uadw  these  cUeumstances,  it  had  however  been  rabeequently  observed 
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astronomera  have  arrired,  by  iodepen-  fox  it,  difiera  enonnoutly  from  the  troth, 

dent  eompatations,  at  almost  identically  and  their  analysis  is  inapplicable  to  the 

the  same  resalt,  when  both  are  so  seri-  problem  actually  presented.     Whether 

onsly  in  enor?    The  answer  isobrious.  the  planet  discovered  by  Dr.  Galle,  will 

Since  it  was  necessary,  in  the  first  in-  explain,  e»(A«riMo^y  or  tn  |Nirl,  the  ob- 

stance,  to  make  some  hypothesis  with  senred  anomalies  of  Uranus  cannot  be  le- 

reeard  to  the  distance  of  the  disturbing  gitimately  inferred  from  the  analysis  of 

bc3v  from  the  sun,  both  computers  started  Adams  or  Le  Verrier.    Prolessor  Feirce, 

with  that  supposition  which  was  gene-  then,  has   good    reason    for    asserting 

ally  thought  most  probable.    The  dis-  that  the  planet  actually  discovered  it  nU 

tance  of  Saturn  from  the  sun  is  nearly  the  planet  to  iMic/i  geometrical  analysis 

double  that  of  Jupiter;   the  distance  of  had  directed  the  teleswpe;  its  orbit  is  not 

UnuHis  is  almost  exactly  double  that  of  contained  within  the  limits  of  space 

Saturn ;  hence  it  seemed  probable  that  the  which  have  been  explored  by  geometers 

planet  they  were  in  search  of   would  be  searching  for  the  source  of  the  distur- 

found  at  a  distance  about  double  that  of  bances  of  Uranus;  and  its  discovery  by 

Uranus.     Accordingly,  this  assumption  Galle  must  be  regarded  as  a  happy  ao- 

was  made  the  basis  ol  their  first  compu-  cident. 

tations ;  but  neither  of  the  computers  ac*  But,  it  is  asked,  will  not  the  new  planet 
eepted  this  as  his  final  result  without  at-  explain  the  observed  irregularities  in  the 
tempting  to  verify  it  They  both  yaried  motion  of  Uranus?  This  is  a  question 
the  assumed  distance,  and  found  that  by  which  we  are  not  prepared  fully  to  an- 
bringing  the  planet  a  little  nearer  the  sun,  swer.  The  researches  of  Adams  and  Le 
the  observed  inequalities  of  Uranus  were  Verrier  do  not  authorize  us  to  reply 
still  better  explained.  The  distance  of  either  affirmatively  or  negatively.  Pro- 
3435  millions  of  miles  finally  adopted  by  fessor  Peirce,  who  has  given  considera- 
Le  Verrier,  was  that  which  app«ired  to  ble  attention  to  this  problem,  thinks  that 
reconcile  all  the  observations  most  satis-  the  new  planet  is  not  even  the  ftindpal 
fadorily.  This  distance  corresponds  to  source  of  the  inequalities  of  the  motion  of 
a  period  of  217  years.  Le  Venier  found  Uranus ;  and  that  whatever  value  we  as* 
that  whether  he  increased  or  diminished  sign  to  the  mass  of  the  planet,  it  will  not 
this  distance,  the  observations  of  Uranus  account  for  more  than  one-third  part  of 
were  not  so  well  represented.  He  hence  the  efif^  observed, 
inferred  that  the  period  could  not  be  less  It  not  unfre^uently  happens  that  after 
than  207  years,  nor  more  than  233  years,  success  has  given  its  sanction  to  some 
Professor  Peirce,  of  Harvard  University,  bold  and  novel  experiment,  those  are 
has  shown  that  this  conclusion  was  not  most  forward  to  proclaim  the  triumph 
a  legitimate  one.  The  equations  em-  who  contributed  least  to  its  promotion, 
ployed  by  Le  Verrier  were  computed  on  when  alone  their  assistance  was  needed, 
the  supposition  that  the  period  of  revo-  May  not  this  remark  be  applied  without 
lution  was  about  220  ysari,  and  they  injustice  to  some  of  the  astronomers  of 
were  only  applicable  to  a  period  not  dif-  Paris  ?  Le  Verrier's  second  memoir, 
firing  greatly  from  the  quantity.  His  which  assigned  the  probable  place  of  the 
c^oalions,  therefore,  did  not  authorize  disturbing  planet,  was  presented  to  the 
kim  to  infer  with  certainty  anything  Academy  on  the  1st  of  June ;  and  his 
whatever  with  regard  to  orbits  differing  third  memoir  (containing  everything 
very  much  from  the  one  he  employed,  which  Dr.  Galle  bad  in  his  possession  at 
The  true  period  is  believed  to  be  about  the  time  of  his  discovery)  was  presented 
1€6  years,  which  is  almost  exactly  dou-  August  31st ;  yet  Cane's  discovery  was 
ble  the  period  of  Uranus.  Now,  a  plan-  not  made  till  Slept.  23d.  What  was  Ara- 
et  revolying  in  such  an  orbit  must  exert  go  doing  through  the  entire  summer  of 
an  inflnence  upon  Uranus  which  is  very  1846  ?  Was  the  Perpetual  Secretary  ab* 
veeuliary  and  for  which  the  analysis  of  sent  on  a  political  campaign  during  three 
Le  Verrier  made  no  provision.  Altnough  weeks  of  September,  that  he  lost  the  op- 
then,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  the  com-  portunity  of  immortalizing  his  name, 
potations  of  Adams  and  Le  Verrier  as-  oy  the  discovery  of  a  new  world  ?  Did 
signed  to  the  disturbing  planet  at  the  there  not  remain  in  Paris  a  single  pupil 
present  time  a  direction  in  the  heavens  of  the  Polytechnic  school  who  could 
extrrmely  near  the  truth,  and  thus  fortu-  point  the  big  telescope  of  theObservato- 
nately  led  to  its  discovery;  still  the  re-  ry?  The  pmin  truth  must  be  told.  The 
gipa  of  space  which  they  had  prescribed  Atlnmomers  of  Paris  did  not  expect  to  find 
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a  planet  vnthin  one  degree  €f  the  fUau  that  of  Le  Verrier,  and  Mually  complete 

computed  by  Le  Verrier.    This  fact  is  in-  with  bis.    MoreoYer,  Le  Yerrter  aacribcd 

'  controvertible.    Le  Verrier  hiroseif  did  the  whole  efiisct  in  question  to  one  pla* 

not  expect  it.    He  assigned  the  most  pro*  net ;  while  it  is  almost  certain  (we  ait 

bable  place  of  his  planet  in  longitude  325  half  inclined  to  omit  the  almost)  that 

degrees.    He  expressed  the  opinion  that  more  than  one  body  is  concerned  in  pro* 

its  longitude  would  not  be /«» than  321^,  duemt;  the  effect.     Professor   Chailia, 

nor  more  than  335^.    But  he  adds,  **  if  therelore,  proceeded  like  a  sagacious,  as 

the    planet  should    not  be  discovered  well  as  brave  general.    He  contemplated 

within  these  limits,  then  we  must  extend  a  long  campaign,  yet  his  plan  rendered 

our  search  beyond  them,  (on  recourraU  ultimate  success   almost   certain.     Dr. 

aux  longitudes  superieures)."  Galle  took  the  citadel  by  storm ;  yet  at 

That  the  Astronomers  at  the  Paris  Ob-  the  time  the  probabilities  were  againat 

servatory  did  not  expect  to  be  able  to  find  him.    He  had  no  reason  to  expMt  ao 

the  planet  without  a  long  continued  and  easy  a  conquest 
laborious  search,  is  obvious  from  the  fact        Some  difficulty  at  first  occurred  in  da- 

that  they  neglected  the  opportunity  of  ciding  upon  a  name  for  the  new  planet 

securing  to  France  the  eloiy  of  both  the  The  bureau  des  Longitudes,  of  Faria, 

theoretical  and  practic^  discovery,  and  were  in  iavor  of  calling  it  Neptune,  and 

compelled  Le  Verrier  to  resort  to  the  pa-  this  name  was  given  out  by  Le  Verritt 

tient,  plodding  German  for  the  verifica-  in  private  letters  to  different  astronomers 

tion  of  his  sublime  theory.  of  England  and  Germany.  Subseauently, 

Nor  had  the  Astronomers  of  the  rest  Le  Verrier  commissions  his  friend  Arago 

of  Europe  much  higher  faith  than  those  to  nve  the  planet  a  name ;  and  Arago 

of  Paris.    Professor  Encke,  in  announc-  decmrea  he  will  never  call  it  by  any 

ing  the  discovery,  characterizes  it  as  *<  so  other  name  than  Le  Verrier.    When  Sir 

far  exceeding  any  expectations  vfhich  could  William  Herschel  discovered  a  planet, 

have  been  previously  entertained,"    That  he  named  it  Georgium  Sidus ;  and  tba 

Professors  Airy  and  Challis,  although  name  of  **  the  Georgian"  is  still  retained 

they  were  pretty  well  satisfied  of  the  ex*  in  the  English  Nautical  Almanac    But 

istenee  of  a  planet  yet  undiscovered,  re-  this  name  being  offensive  to  the  nalioaal 

garded  its  exactplace  in  the  heavensas  ex-  pride  of  the  French,  they  at  first  called 

tremely  uncertain,  is  plain  from  their  com-  the  planet  Herschel,  and  afterwards  Ura- 

prebensive  plan  of  observation,  viz :  to  nas.    The  latter  name  has  come  into 

sweep  three  times  over  a  belt  of  the  hea-  exclusive  use   on  the   Continent ;   hut 

Tens,  30  degrees  in  len^,  and  1 0  degrees  Arago,  in  order  to  secure  an  honor  to  bin 

111  breadth ;  a  plan  which  Professor  Chal-  friend  Le  Verrier,  proposes  to  restore  the 

lis  states  it  would  have  been  impossible  name  of  Herschel,  and  also  that  each  of 

for  him  to  complete  within  the  year  1846.  the  smaller  planets    shaU   receive  the 

Do  we  then  charge  Encke  and  Airy  name  of  its  discoverer, 
with  a  want  of  sagacity  ?    By  no  means.        The  astronomers  of  Europe  hava  rt- 

On  the  contrary,  we  maintain  that  they  fused  to  concur  in  the  decision  of  Arago. 

had  no  reason  to  expect  to  find  the  planet  There  are  objections  to  the  plan  propoeed 

within  one  degree  if  the  computed  place,  by  the  Secretary,  some  of  which  hava 

Le  Verrier's  own  statement  of  the  limits  considerable  weicht    The  nama  of  tha 

within  which  the  planet  should  be  sought  discoverer  of  a  {uaaet  may  happen  to  ba 

for,  is  sufficient  proof  of  this.    But  we  immoderately  long,  or  ludicrously  short ; 

go   further.     Le  Verrier  thought   his  difficult  to  proixHince,  or  comically  sig- 

problem  was  capable  of  but  one  sola-  nifioant  What  astronomer  could  cravtly 

tiou ;  that  is,  that  there  was  only  one  discourse  on  the  sublimity  of  his  favorite 

point  of  the  heavens  in  which  the  die-  science,  if,  in  place  of  the  estaUiahad 

tnrbing  planet  eon  hi  be  placed  so  as  to  names  of  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Mercory»  &«-« 

account  for  the  motions  of  Uranus.    In  we  were  to  substitute  Zach  and  Sheep- 

this  he  was  mistaken.    Professor  Peirce  shanks,  Bugge  and  Wurm,  Funk  and 

baa  announced  that  he  has  discovered  Hlonscbnewitch,  Knom  and  Bogoalaw- 

three  other  solutions,  whioh  are  d^ided-  ski,  Wikatiom  and  BaomgartBer.*   T1iai« 

ly  difflsrenl  from  each  other,  and  from  also,  if  the  same  aatronomcr  ahoald  ba 


*  It  may  be  neeetsary  to  inform  some  readers  that  these  names  are  not  draws  fttm  tba 
SmagiBaiioa.    They  an  all  names  of  cnuAeat  sstrononaOTs— many  of  whom  sie  stiUliviaf . 
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fortunate  enoogb  todiseorer  two  planets  tate  a  tysteroatic  search  for  the  planet, 

(a  case  of  aetoal  occurrence),  we  should  and  had  actaally  secured  two  observa- 

he  obliged  to  repeat  the  surname  with  a  tions  of  it,  before  it  was  seen  at  Berlin, 

prefix.   Thus  we  should  soon  bare  John  True^  he  did  not  at  the  time  know  that 

8niithand  William  Smith,  Michael  CFIa-  he  bad  found  the  planet,  for  he  had  not 

naaan  and  Patrick  OFlanagan.  interrogated  his  ooservations.    But  the 

Moreover,  it  often  happens  that  save-  prize  was  secured,  and  he  would  infalli- 
ral  persons  contribute  an  important  part  bly  have  recognized  it,  as  soon  as  he 
in  the  discovery  of  the  same  body,  hsid  instituted  a  comparison  of  his  ob- 
Thus  the  planet  Ceres  was  first  discov-  senrations.  In  his  eager  zeal  to  make 
ered  by  Piazzi,  in  the  course  of  a  series  sure  of  the  diamond,  he  shovelled  up 
of  observations  having  a  different  object  with  it  a  great  mass  of  rubbish,  and 
in  view.  After  a  few  weeks  the  planet  stored  it  all  away  to  examine  at  his  lei- 
became  invisible  from  its  proximity  to  sure. 

the  sun.     Astronomers  computed   the  To  Le  Verrier  belongs  the  credit  of  bav- 

orbit  from    Piazzi*s   observations,  and  ing  been  the  ^rst  to  publish  to  the  world 

searched  for  it  some  months  afterwards,  the  process  by  which  be  arrived  at  the 

when  it  ought  ^egain  to  have  come  into  conclusion  of^  the  existence  of  a  new 

view.     Bat  the  planet  could    not   be  planet;  and  it  is  conceded  that  his  re- 

iouod.     Ceres  was  entirely  lost,  and  searches  were  more  complete  and  elaborate 

would  not  have  been  seen  again,  had  than  those  of  his  rival.    To  Galle  belongs 

not  Grauss,  by  methods  of  his  own  inven-  the  undisputed  honor  of  havin^^  been  the 

tion,  computed  a  much  more  accurate  first  practically  to  recognize  this  body  as 

orbit,  which  disclosed  the  exact  place  of  a  planet ;  and  to  our  own  countryman 

the  fugitive,  and  enabled  De  Zach  to  find  belongs  the  glory  of  having  traced  this 

it  immediately  upon  pointing  his  tele-  body  backward  in  his  journeyings,  for 

scope  to  the  heavens.    To  Gauss,  there-  more  than  half  a  century;  and  out  of 

fore,  belongs  the  honor  of  being  the  50,000  stars   recorded  by  Lalande,  he 

$icond  discoverer  of  Ceres ;  and  the  sec-  pointed  his  finger  at  one,  and  exclaimed, 

ond  discovery  was  far  more  glorious  thou  art  Neptune. 

than  the  first.  To  christen  the  new  planet  with  the 

The  recent  discovery  of  a  new  planet  name  of  Le  Verrier,  would  be  to  confer 

has  been  justly  characterized  by  Pro-  honor  where  honor  whs  due ;    but  it 

fessor  Airy,  as  *'  the  effect  of  a  movement  would  be  dishonor  to  others,  whose  pre- 

cf  the  age."    An  eminent  critic,  whose  tensions  are  but  little  inferior  to  his  own. 

iitiberelity  makes  us  blush  for  our  sci-  The  astronomers  of  Europe  prefer  to  take 

ence,  ridicules  this  idea.    But  Mr.  Ad-  a  name  from  the  divinities  of  the  Greek 

ams  himself  informs  us  that  his  atten-  Mythology,  in  conformity  with  a  well 

tion  was  first  directed  to  the  subject  of  established  usage;  and  as  the  name  of 

the  motions  of  Uranus,  by  reading  Airy's  Neptune  harmonizes  with  this  system. 

Report  on  the  recent  progress  of  Astron-  and,  withal,  was  first  suggested  by  the 

omy ;  and  Le  Verrier  states,  that  in  the  Bureau  des  Longitudes,  they  are  disposed 

summer  of  1845  he  suspended  the  re-  to  adhere  to  it.    This  is  the  decision  of 

searches  on  comets,  upon  which  he  was  Struve,  and  the  other  astronomers  of  Pul- 

tben  emploved,  to  devote  his  time  to  kova;  it  is  the  decision  of  the  Astrono- 

Uranu8,a/  the  urgent  solicitation  of  M,  mer  Royal,  of  Great  Britain,  as  well  as 

Arago.    Omitting  several  who  have  in-  of  Herschel  and  Challis;  it  is  also  the 

directly  contributed  to  this  discovery,  we  decision  of  Gauss  and  Encke.    The  as- 

may  mention  fire,  whose  names  will  tronomers  of  America  concur  in  this  de- 

ever  be  honorably  associated  with  the  cision. 

planet  Neptune,  viz.  Adams,  Challis,  Le  The  discovery  of  Neptune  has  given 

Verrier,  Galle  and  Walker.    Adams  first  an  unequivocal  refutation  to  Bbde^s  law 

determined  the  place  of  the  new  planet,  of  the  planetary  distances.    This  famous 

from  the  perturbations  of  Uranus.    Yet  law  may  be  thus  stateil.    If  we  set  down 

M.  Araco  says :  '*  Mr.  Adams  has  no  the  number  4,  several  times  in  a  row, 

right  to  ngure  in  the  history  of  the  dis-  and  to  the  second  4  add  3,  to  tbe  third  4 

eovery  of  the  new  planet — not  even  to  add  twice  3,  or  6,  to  the  next  4  add  twice 

the  extent  of  the  slightest  allusion,  {Ni  6,  or  12,  and  so  on,  as  in  the  following 

meme  par  la  vhts  legere  allusiofiJ*)    Let  table,  the  resulting  numbers  will  repre- 

the  public  judge  of  tne  candor  of  Arago !  sent  nearly  the  relative  jdistances  of  the 

Profeaaor  Chuiis  was  the  first  to  insti-  planets  from  the  sun. 
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4        4        4        4        4        4  etc.  was  never  aeeurately  verified  in  the  caae 

3        6      12      24      48  etc.  of  any  of  the  planets,  and  Neptune  forms 

—      —      —      —      —      —  a  decided  exception  to  it    Jn  order  to 

4        7      10      16      28      52  etc.  exhibit  this  fact  more  clearlT,  we  ha?e 

prepared  the  following  tabfe,  showine 

If  the  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  first,  the  trge  relative  distance  of  each 

san  be  called  JO,  then  4  will  represent  of  the  planets;    secondly,  the  distance 

nearly  xht  distance  of  Mercury;  7  that  according  to  Bode*8  law;  and  thirdly,  the 

of  Venus;  and  so  for  the  rest.    This  law  error  of  this  law. 


True  Dist. 

bode 
4 

Error. 

True  Dist 

Bode 

Error. 

Mercury, 

3.87 

0.13 

Jupiter, 

52.03 

52 

0.03 

Venus, 

7.23 

7 

0.23 

Saturn, 

95.39 

100 

4.61 

Earth, 

10.00 

18 

Uranus, 

191.82 

196 

4.18 

Mars, 

15.24       16, 

0.76 

Neptune, 

301.78 

388 

86.22 

5  Asteroids, 

26.34       28!      1.661 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  table,  that 
although  this  law  represents  pretty  well 
the  distances  of  the  nearet  planets,  the  er- 
ror is  quite  large  for  Saturn  and  Uranus, 
and  for  Neptune  the  error  is  altogether 
overwhelming,  amounting  to  more  than 
eight  Ai/Tufrea  millions  of  miles,  a  quan- 
tity almost  equal  to  the  distance  of  Samm 
from  the  sun.  It  is  thus  mere  mockery 
to  honor  these  coincidences  with  the 
name  of  a  law.  A  law  of  nature  is  pre- 
eise — it  is  capable  of  exact  numerical  ap- 
plication. Let  then  the  preceding  rule 
be  called  the  law  of  Bode ;  U  is  not  a  law 
of  nature. 

We  will  only  add  a  few  particulars 
respecting  the  physical  appeiEmmce  of 
Neptune.  It  is  believed  that  Neptune  is 
surrounded  6y  a  ring,  like  Saturn.  Mr. 
Lassel,  of  Liverpool,  has  an  excellent 
Newtonian  reflector  of  20  feel  length  and 
2  feet  aperture,  with  which  he  has  made 
numerous  observations  of  the  planet.  On 
the  3d  of  October  last,  he  was  struck 
with  the  shape  of  the  planet,  as  being  not 
that  of  a  round  ball ;  and  again  on  the 
lOtfa  of  October,  he  received  a  distinct 
impression  that  the  planet  was  surround- 
ed by  an  obliquely  situated  ring.  On  the 
10th  of  November,  the  planet  appeared 
very  much  like  Saturn,  as  seen  with  a 
small  telescope  and  low  power,  though 
much  fainter.  Several  other  persons  also 
saw  the  supposed  ring,  and  all  in  the 
same  direction. 

Professor  Challis  states,  that  on  the 
12th  of  January,  he  received  for  the  first 
time  a  distinct  impression  that  the  planet 
was  surrounded  by  a  ring.    Two  inde- 

•  pendent  drawings  made  by  himself 
and  his  assistant, save  the  annexed 
representation  of  its  appeaiance. 


On  the  14th  he  saw  the  ring  a^n,  and 
was  surprised  that  he  had  not  noticed  it  be- 
fore. The  ratio  of  the  diameter  of  the 
ring  to  that  of  the  planet,  was  aboat  that 
of  3  to  2. 

Mr.  Hind  states,  that  the  SouthTille 
telescope  shows  the  planet  oblong ;  and 
De  Vico,  with  the  other  Roman  astrono- 
mers, report  that  they  always  see  Nep- 
tune with  lateral  projections.  We  can 
therefore  hardly  refuse  to  admit,  that 
Neptune  offers  another  instance  of  that 
singular  pU&netary  constitution,  of  which 
Saturn  has  hitherto  been  the  only  known 
examnle. 

Is  Neptune  aitendidhf  a  sateUitef  On 
this  point  the  evidence  is  not  equally  sat- 
isfactory. Mr.  Lassel  states,  that  on  the 
10th  of  October  he  observed  a  faint  star 
distant  from  the  planet  about  three  diam- 
eters, and  nearly  in  the  plane  of  the  ring. 
On  the  30th  of  November,  he  again  ob- 
served a  faint  star  at  the  distance  of  two 
diameters ;  and  December  3,  he  also  saw 
a  small  star  having  about  the  sania  ap- 
pearance; and  he  considers  it  probftbie 
that  the  star  was  a  satellite. 

The  orbit  of  Neptune  approaches  nearer 
to  a  circle  than  that  of  any  other  known 

Slanet  Its  eccentricity,  according  to 
Ir.  Walker's  computation,  is  only  the 
one  tVHhhundredth  part  of  its  mean  dis- 
tance; while  that  of  Mercury  is  one 
jff//A,  and  that  of  Juno  is  more  than  ooe 
fourth  of  its  distance  from  ibe  son. 

The  average  distance  of  Neptune  from 
the  sun  is  tiPo  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  sixtyfour  millions  of  mdes,  and  tba 
circumference  of  its  orbit  about  eigktsen 
thousand  millions^  which  drcnit  is  con- 
pleted  in  about  166  years.  Uranosinakcs 
a  nvolatioiiaroaDd  the  aoo  in  about  hmJH 
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of  this  time,  or  84  years ;  and  it  has  been  it  be  nearly  correct,  and  then  the  mutual 

remarked,  both  by  Professor  Challis  and  attractions  of  the  satellites  will  render 

Professor  Peirce,  that  this  singular  coin-  the    relation   rigorously  exact,    A  still 

cidence  must  ftWe  rise  to  enormous  per-  more  remarkable  example  of  this  kind  is 

turbations  in  their  respective  orbits.    In-  found  in  the  complicated  system  of  Sat- 

deed.  Professor  Peirce  has  remarked,  that  urn.   The  periodic  time  of  its  third  ^satel- 

if  the  period  of  Neptune  should  happen  lite  is  precisely  double  that  of  the  first ; 

to  come  within  one  year  of  double  tnat  and  the  period  of  the  fourth,  double  that 

of  Uranus,  then  the  effect  of  these  dis-  of  the  second. 

turbances  would  be  to  render  its  period        Let  us  hope  that  Professor  Peirce  will 

exactly  double ;  and  he  thinks  that  such  persevere  in  his  researches,  until  he  has 

will  prove  to  be  the  (act,  that  the  year  of  determined  exactly  what  effect  the  planet 

Neptune  is  exactly  double  that  of  Uranus,  Neptune  exerts ;  and  let  him  study  the 

Should  this  conjecture  be   verified,   it  still  outstanding  ineaualities  of  Uranus, 

would  prove  the  most  curious  clrcum-  to  deduce  therefrom  the  elements  of  a  yet 

stance  yet  developed  in  the  history  of  this  unseen  disturbing  body.    Let  it  be  sa  d 

remarkable  body.    A  similar  relation  is  that  an  American  completed  the  problem 

known  to  subsist  between  the  motions  of  which  Adams  and  Le  Verrier  commenced ; 

Jupiter's  satellites.    The  mean  motion  of  and  let  an  American  telescope  first  dis- 

the  first  satellite,  added  to  twice  the  mo-  close  to  the  gaze  of  mankind  another 

tion  of  the  third,  is  equal  to  three  times  troubler  of  the  planetary  motions.   When 

the  motion  of  the  second.    Laplace  has  that  day  comes,  (and  we  believe  the  day 

proved  that  this  exact  et^uality  is  the  re-  is  not  distant,)  let  it  not  be  said  that  the 

suit  of  the  mutual  attractions  of  the  three  metropolis  of  America,  the  second  com- 

satellites.    It  is  not  necessary  that  this  mercial  city  of  the  globe,  is  without  a 

relation  should  hold  at  the  commence-  telescope  suited  to  observations  of  the 

ment  of  their  motions ;  it  is  sufficient  if  planet  Neptune ! 
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«*  The  history  of  the  Revolution,"  personal  danger  for  that  dass.  It  is  a 
aays  Mr,  Reed,  in  the  opening  chapter  to  rank  vegetation,  and  needs  a  fatter  soil 
this  work,  **  is  not  written,  and  cannot  than  America  thm  offered.  The  long- 
be,  till  the  biomphies  of  the  men  who  continued  contests  with  the  savages  and 
made  the  Revolution  are  completed.*'  It  the  French,  had  brought  up  men  who 
was  the  fortune  of  our  country  that  they  needed  but  opportunity  and  the  materials 
were,  for  the  most  part,  great  men.  Their  of  war  to  make  generals.  The  education 
abilities  and  their  character,  their  educa-  of  the  provincial  assemblies,  and  of  that 
tion  and  their  social  position,  gave  them  fruitful  nursery,  the  bar,  bad  made 
an  influence  amon^  and  over  their  statesmen  already.  Few  books  and  much 
coaQtrymen,  such  as  in  no  later  time  has,  thinking,  the  constant  application  of 
to  the  same  extent,  been  exhibited.  The  their  fruits  to  real  and  daily  occurring 
period  preceding  the  war  of  independence  emergencies  had  ripened  these  to  matu- 
had  been  ^vorable  alike  to  the  develop-  rity,  and  the  world  of  that  day  knew  no 
ment  and  to  the  advancement  of  abilit^ ;  greater  names  than  those  of  the  men  who 
aad  the  country  had  not  then  as  yet  dis-  governed  in  their  respective  colonies,  or, 
carded  its  lef^umate  power.  The  array  delegated  by  them,  sat  in  the  council 
of  names  which  started  into  distinction  at  hall  of  the  Continental  Congress. 
tb«  first  drum-beat  of  the  Revolution  has  It  has  happened  to  Pennsylvania  that, 
never  since  been  equalled.  Those  were  though  among  the  most  distinguished  in 
not  the  days  for  demagogues.  There  was  that  struggle — furnishing  some  of  the 
too  little  personal  advantage,  too  much  ablest  beads  and  the  most  devoted  hearts 
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it  wUl  sabmit  to  any  other  taxation  than  measures  he  has  not  spirit  to  execute.*' 

S  their  own  legislature.**   A  few  weeks  It  was  upon  the  urgent  solicitation  of 

er  and  Lexington  and  Concord  had  Washington  himself  that  he  was  induced 

sealed  that  assertion.     From  Lord  Dart-  to  remain.    The  sacrifice,  it  may  be  im- 

mouth  himself  there  is  but  one  letter.    It  ag^ined,  was  a  great  one  to  a  young  man 

is  dated  July  1 1th,  1774.     Of  the  justice  with  narrow  means,  just  entering  upon  a 

of  the  two  causes,  we  can  point  to  no  lucrative  practice,  and   leaving  behind 

better  illustrations  than  that  and  Reed's  him  a  wife  and  two  infant  children,  but 

of  September  25th  in  reply.      This  cor-  it  was  made  without  a  murmur,  and  the 

respondence,  added  to  Reed's  connection  author  proudly  adds,  as  the  due  of  a 

with  an  English  family,  were  the  cause  woman    of  the  Revolution,  that  **  the 

of  many  suspicions  on  the  part  of  those  young  mother  did  her  absent  patriot  full 

who  could  not  know  its  character.     Its  justice,  by  her  fortitude  and  cheerful  ac- 

publication  must  dissipate  all  such  ideas  quiescence  in  his  thus  following  the  path 

of  the  views  be  entertained  at  this  time,  of  honor  and  public  duty ."    The  relations 

and  upon  his  sincerity  of  patriotism  sub-  between    the    commander- in-chiei   and 

aequently,  we  apprehend  there  can  be  no  Reed,  were  henceforth  of  the  most  inti- 

shadow  of  doubt.  mate  nature.    The  expressions  of  Wash- 

The  insight  of  the  politics  of  Pennsyl-  ington*s  esteem  for  his  merits,  and  de- 
Tania  during  this  period,  furnished  by  the  pendence  on  his  assistance,  are  constant 
connecting  narrative  of  the  author,  is  and  warm.  Reed  was  in  fact  the  confi- 
particularly  valuable.  The  causes  which  dential  secretary  as  well  as  the  aid,  and 
prevented  her,  at  the  outset  of  the  con-  his  pen  was  employed  in  the  preparation 
test  with  Great  Britain,  from  taking  the  of  many  of  the  most  important  dispatches 
bold  and  decided  stand  in  vindication  of  of  this  campaign, 
colonial  rights,  and  from  putting  forth  The  siege  of  Boston,  truly  character- 
those  strong  assertions  of  the  doctrines  of  ized  by  the  author  as  one  of  the  most  re- 
liberty,  upon  which  some  of  her  sisters  markable  incidents  of  the  war,  receives 
ventured,  and  the  laborious  efforts  by  much  interesting  light  from  these  pages, 
which  those  influences  were  counteracted  Between  the  renown  of  Bunker  Hill,  and 
and  destroyed,  arepointed  out  with  clear-  the  disasters  of  Long  Island,  few  persons 
ness  and  vigor.  Towards  the  result,  as  sufficiently  consider  the  genemlship 
it  seems  to  us,  no  man  contributed  more  which  there,  in  the  face  of  a  powerful 
than  Reed.  His  descendant  has  narrated  and  disciplined  foe,  organized,  disciplined 
bis  services  with  a  modesty  as  becoming  and  disbanded  one  army,  and  raised  and 
as  hia  earnestness.  We  regret  that  we  equipped  another ;  few  know  the  diffi- 
cannot  enter  fully  into  this  part  of  the  cutties  undergone  from  want  of  arms  and 
work.  The  eariy  revolutionary  history  necessaries,  and  the  fatal  system  of  short 
of  Pennsylvania,  is  in  so  great  part  ob-  terms,  or  appreciate  how  entirely  it  was 
•cure,  and  the  theme  is  so  well  handled  by  compulsion  that  Washington  deserved 
by  our  author,  that  we  could  willingly  the  attributes  of  Fabius. 
devote  to  it  greater  space  than  our  limits  In  October  Reed  was  forced  to  return  to 
allow.  We  pass  to  the  commencement  of  Philadelphia,  where  he  remained  during 
his  military  life.  On  Washington's  de-  the  ensuing  winter,  actively  engaged, 
paiture  in  June  1 775,  to  take  charge  of  the  however,  in  political  afliiirs.  The  author 
army.  Reed  accompanied  him  to  Boston,  thus  sketches  the  condition  of  the  pro- 
aad  while  there  was  offered  and  accepted  vince  at  the  close  of  1775  : 
the  poet  of  aid  to  the  commander- in-  **  There  were  two  well  defined  parties 
chief.  To  one  of  his  friends,  who  re-  in  this  province ;  the  friends  of  eovem- 
monstrated  with  him  on  the  danger  of  the  ment,  composed  mainly  of  the  adherents 
step,  he  made  the  characteristic  reply,  of  the  proprietaries,  royalists  from  con- 
'*  I  have  no  inclination  to  be  hanged  for  scientious  opinion  and  from  religious 
half  treason.  When  a  subject  draws  his  scruples,  and  the  greater  portion  ol  the 
fword  against  his  prince,  be  must  cut  his  Society  of  Friends,  and  the  revolutionary 
way  through  if  he  means  afterwards  to  or  active  movement  party.  There  was  a 
•it  down  in  safety.  I  have  taken  too  ac-  third  party,  or  rather  a  third  class  of 
five  a  part  in  what  may  be  called  the  civil  men,  earnestly  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
pert  of  opposition,  to  renounce  without  the  colonies,  but  more  or  less  anxious  for 
dJM^race  the  public  cause,  when  it  seems  reconciliation,  and  more  or  less  prepared 
to  &ad  to  danger,  and  have  a  most  sover-  for  decisive  measures  of  redress.  Ta 
«ifii  contempt  for  the  man  who  can  plan  this  claM,  though  with  widely  different 
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temperaments  and  viewa,  belonged  Frank-  sealed.  On  the  1  Otb,  John  Adams  bron^t 
lin,  Dickinson,  Thomson,  Hec3,  Mifflin,  forward  in  Congress  his  resolution  re- 
Morris,  McKean,  Clymer,  and  nearly  all  commending  the  remodelling  by  the  States 
those  who  were  recognized  as  the  politi-  of  their  governments,  and  speedily  fol- 
cal  leaders  of  the  da^.  Thoueh  thinking  lowed  it  up  by  the  report  of  the  commit- 
alike  as  to  the  necessity  of  moderating  the  tee  to  whom  the  subject  was  referred.  A 
extremity  of  feeling,  to  which  the  two  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia 
leading  parties  might  go,  and  agreeing  as  immediately  decided  upon  calling  a  Con- 
to  the  inevitable  issue  of  the  pending  vention,  to  take  the  sense  of  the  people 
controversy  with  the  mother  country,  unon  the  continuance  of  the  cnarter. 
unless  a  change  occurred  in  its  policy;  Thefriendsof  the  existing  order  of  things 
there  was,  among  these  leaders,  great  di-  struggled  against  the  movement  in  vain, 
versity  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  mode  of  The  Assembly,  which  met  aeain  on  the 
bringing  the  colonies  generally,  and  20th,  was  left  constantly  without  a  quo- 
Pennsylvania  in  particular,  into  effective  rum,  until  the  5th  of  June,  when  the 
opposition.  Most  of  them  (perhaps  all,  Virginia  resolutions  instructing  their  del- 
with  the  exception  of  Mr.  McKean,  egates  in  Congress  to  vote  for  independ- 
Doctor  Franklin,  and  probably  Mr.  Cly-  ence,  were  presented  to  it  On  the  8th, 
mer)  thought  it  best,  if  possible,  to  a  compromise  committee,  to  whom  they 
continue  the  charter  institutions  of  were  refened,  of  which  Reed  was  a  mem- 
Pennsylvania,  and  by  the  agency  of  the  her,  reported,  the  result  being,  as  was 
Assembly,  of  which  many  of  them  were  expected,  only  to  recommend  the  rescind- 
members,  carry  on  the  government  even  ing  the  instructions  to  the  Pennsylvania 
in  the  crisis  of  a  revolution.  To  this  delegates  of  the  year  before.  The  effect 
opinion  Mr.  Reed  adhered  down  to  a  cer-  was,  however,  produced.  **  Of  the  seveQ 
tain  period  ;  Charles  Thomson  and  Mr.  Pennsylvania  delegates  in  Congress,  on 
Dickinson  to  the  end  of  their  lives  never  the  vote  of  the  1st  of  July,  in  Commit- 
relinquished  it."  tee  of  the  Whole,  three  voted  for  inde- 

The  charter  or  proprietary  government  pendence  and  four  against  it ;  and  on  the 

of  Pennsylvania,  was  thus  the  bone  of  4th.  two  of  those  who  voted  adversely 

contention  between  the  twoparties.  The  to  Independence  being  absent,  the  vote 

animosity  between  the  ultra  Tories  and  the  of  Pennsylvania  was  accidentally,  and 

ultra  Whies  left  no  chance  for  the  desired  by  a  majority  of  one,  given  in  its  lavor" 

reforms  of  the  more  conservative  in  the  Thus  hardly  was  that  declaration  secur- 

patriot  party,  who  wished  not  the  aboli-  ed,  which  she  afterwards  so  nobly  aua- 

tion,  but  the  modification  of  the  charter,  tained. 

Its  enemies,  urged  by  the  New  £ngland  The  Assembly  was  now  a  nullity.  On 
delegates  to  Congress,  with  whom  our  the  23d  September  it  met  again ;  on  the 
author  observes,  there  was  entire  con-  26th,  twenty-three  members  only  being 
currence  not  only  of  union  but  of  action,  present,  it  passed  its  kst  vote,  denounc- 
weredetermined  upon  its  destruction,  and  ing  the  Convention,  and  adjourned  for- 
they  accomplished  it.  Reed,  who  at  this  ever.  **  Thus,*'  says  the  author,  •*  end- 
time  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  ed  the  Charter  Government  of  Pennsyl- 
Safety,  in  January,  1776,  was  elected  to  vania.  The  new  Constitution  was  pro- 
the  Assembly,  where  as  usual  he  took  a  claimed  on  the  28th  of  September,  and 
conspicuous  part  in  the  debates,  and  was  on  the  28th  November,  the  government 
especially  instrumental  in  procuring  one  was  organized  by  the  meeting  of  the  As- 
great  step  towards  the  redress  of  griev-  semblv." 

ances  in  enlarging  the  number  of  repre-  In  June,  Reed  joined  the  army,  then  at 
•entatives.  The  winter  however  bad  New  York.  Early  in  that  month.  Con- 
passed  over  without  any  definite  result,  gress,  at  the  instance  of  the  commander- 
and  Reed  was  contemplating  a  return  to  in-chief,  had  appointed  him  to  the  post 
the  army,  when  the  news  of  the  evacua-  of  Adjutant-General,  vacant  by  the  pro- 
lion  of  Boston  reached  Philadelphia.  motion    of    General    Gates,    and    from 

The  event  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  thenceforward  he  was  constantly  in 

revolutionary  partv  in  Pennsylvania,  as  tive  service, 

elsewhere.     On  the  first  of  May,  the  On  the  lOtb  July,  Independence 

election  for  the  additional  members  of  proclaimed  at  camp,  and  a  few  days  af- 

Assembly  took  place,  which,  except  in  terwards  Lord  Howe  arrived,  bringing 

the  city,  resultea  in  the  triumph  of  the  his  plan  of  reconciliation.    Like  every 

Whiga.    The  fate  of  the  charter  was  other   retraction  or   overture  of  Great 
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Britain,  it  came  too  late.    The  declara-  in-chief.    The  mission,  it  need  not  be 

tion  bad  thrown  an  insurmountable  ob-  said,  proved  utterly  abortive.    Its  pre- 

stacle  in  its  way.    Upon  the  probable  h'minaries  were  embarrassed  by  the  ab- 

effects  of  the  offer,  had  it  arrived  before  surd  refusal  of  Lord  Howe  to  recognize 

that  event,  the  work  presents  some  inter-  Washington  by  his  militan'  title,  and  its 

esting   speculations.      That   the  terms  powers  extended   no  farther   than   the 

themselves  would  have  been  declined,  granting  of  pardons.    It  served,  to  a  cer- 

even  if  the  point  of  form  had  not  been  tain  extent,  perhaps,  to  satisfy  Individu- 

raised,  is  certain  enough — but  that  it  als  that  their  rights  could  only  be  se- 

would  have  led  to  results  important  to  cured  by  the  sword ;  on  the  other  hand, 

the  relations  of  the  colonies,  is  not  less  it  created  in  the  camp  a  feeling  of  uncer- 

so.    Many  of  the  most  distinguished  pa-  tainty,  little  favorable  to  discipline.    All 

triots  had,  up  to  the  time  of  the  declara*  doubts,  however,  as  to  negotiation,  were 

tion,   considered    the    step    premature ;  soon  dispelled.    On  the  22d  of  August, 

many  even  preferred  a  continuance  of  General  Howe  landed  at  Gravesend,  and 

the  connection,  could  it  be  maintained  the  war  recommenced,  and  in  earnest, 

with  honor.    New  England  was,  in  fact.  The  second  attempt  at  negotiation,  made 

the  only  section  originally  bent  upon  In-  after  the  battle  of  Long  Island,  in  which 

dependence,  and  it  had  been  her  pertina-  rank  was  waved  on  both  sides,  was  as 

city,  aided  by  that  of  a  few  southern  futile.    The  author's  narrative  of  that 

spirits,  who  went  before  their  constitu-  battle,  and  the  operations  which  preceded 

ents,  which  forced  it  on.  and  followed  it,  contains  much  that  is 

Lord  Howe,  who  had  neglected  no  new  and  important  We  heartily  ioin  in 
Beans  of  securing  success  to  his  mission,  his  testimony  to  the  conduct  on  that  oc- 
had  furnished  himself  with  an  urgent  casion  of  the  Pennsylvania  troops,  who, 
recommendation  from  Mr.  de  Berdt,  in  defence  of  their  sister  colony,  conduct- 
Reed's  brother-in-law,  which  he  trans-  ed  themselves  with  a  gallantry  worthy  of 
Diitted  to  camp,  and  which  Reed  forth-  veterans.  Reed  himself  was  present  at 
with  sent  to  Robert  Morris,  in  Congress,  the  action  of  the  27th,  and  assisted  in  the 
Between  him  and  Morris  there  seems  to  withdrawal  of  the  army  on  the  night  of 
have  been,  as  regarded  national  afiairs,  the  29th.  Upon  this  and  the  subsequent 
not  only  an  entire  harmony  of  friendship,  operations  of  the  campaign,  the  evacua- 
bat  a  perfect  unanimity  of  opinion.  His  tion  of  New  York,  the  battle  of  White 
letter  to  that  statesman,  aud  the  answer.  Plains,  and  the  siege  of  Fort  Washing- 
sow  for  the  first  time  published,  striking-  ton,  the  correspondence  is  full  and  inter- 
ly  illustrate  the  characters  of  the  two,  esting.  Reed*s  admirable  qualifications 
and  the  opinions  of  a  great  and  influen-  for  his  o^Sce  were  exhibited  most  strong- 
tial  division  of  the  patriots.  Our  space  1^  throughout  His  energy  and  activity, 
will  ill  allow  tu  to  make  extracts,  but  his  capacity  for  continuous  labor,  were 
this  one  sentiment  in  Morris'  letter,  in  remarkable,  and  in  the  restoration  of  the 
unison  as  it  was  with  his  friend's  views,  army,  disorganized  as  it  was  by  continu- 
cannot  be  too  often  repeated  or  imitated,  ed  disasters,  were  all  needed. 
«•  I  cannot,"  he  says,  "  depart  from  one  The  siege  and  fall  of  Fort  Washing- 
point  which  first  induced  me  to  enter  the  ton,  gave  rise  to  an  occurrence  which 
public  line.  I  mean  an  opinion  that  it  has  been  often  misrepresented  or  misun- 
18  the  duty  of  every  individual  to  act  his  derstood.  The  work  not  only  fully,  but 
part  in  whatever  station  his  country  may  most  honorably  explains  it,  so  far  as 
call  him  to,  in  times  of  difficulty,  danger.  Reed  was  concerned.  The  propriety  of 
and  distress.  Whilst  I  think  this  a  duty,  defending  that  position,  isolated  as  it 
I  must  submit,  although  the  councils  of  was,  it  is  well  known,  has  always  been 
America  have  taken  a  different  course  a  subject  of  military  controversy;  and 
from  my  judgment  and  wishes.  I  think  Washington,  in  this  instance,  had  suffer- 
that  the  individual  who  declines  the  ser-  ed  his  own  judgment  to  be  overruled  by 
Tice  of  his  country  because  its  councils  the  weight  of  contrary  opinions.  Reed 
are  not  conformable  to  his  ideas,  makes  was,  at  the  time,  with  the  main  army, 
Iwt  a  bad  subject ;  a  zood  one  will  fol-  which,  after  the  battle  of  Chatterton's 
low,  if  he  cannot  lead.^  Hill,  had  crossed  the  river  to  Fort  Lee, 

The  letter  from  Mr.  de  Berdt  of  course  and  was  deeply  interested  in  the  fate  of 

led  to  nothing;  but  Reed  was  present  that  place,  defended  as  it  was  almost  en- 

mX  all  the  interviews  with  the  officers  tirely  by  Pennsylvania  troops.    A  few 

ment  by  Lord  Howe  to  the  commander-  days  after  its  fall  he  wrote  to  Lee,  who 
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bad  been  left  with  a  force  to  guard  the  dispatched  to  Philadelphia  for  aid,  and 

highlands,  expressing,  but  in  respectful  it  was  forthcoming.    **  At  no  period  of 

ternts,  his  opinion  oithis  indecision,  and  the  war,**  says  our  author,  "did  anj  por- 

his  wish  for  Lee*8  presence.    In  reply  to  tion  of  the  colonies  exhibit  a  finer  spirit 

thisletter,  Lee,  apparently  echoing  need's  than  the    majority   of  the   citizens    of 

language,  gave  to  it  an  expression  which  Pennsylvania   at    this   juncture.    The 


by  the    commander-in-chief,  under  the  upper  passes  of  the  Delaware.**    Offen- 

idea  that  it  related  to  the  business  of  the  sive  operations  were  at  once  determined 

department    Deeply  wounded,  not  only  upon,  and  the  battles  of  Trenton  and  of 

at  the  expression  of  such  opinions  by  Princeton  reversed  the  position  of  the 

one  holding  the  hieh  military  reputation  armies.     During  the   woole   of   these 

which  Lee  then  did,  but  at  the  apparent  movements.  Reed  was  exceedingly  ac- 

want  of  candor  in  his  intimate  and  confi-  tive ;  at  Princeton  he  bore  a  most  con- 

dentiai  officer,  Washington  yet  never  lost  spicuous  part. 

his  habitual  dignity.  He  enclosed  the  Immediateiy  after  these  events.  Wash- 
letter  to  Reed,  explaining  the  circum-  in^n  urged  upon  Congress  the  ap- 
stances  of  his  having  opened  it,  as  an  pomtment  of  an  additional  number  of 
**  excuse  for  seeing  the  contents  of  a  let-  generals,  recommending  Reed  to  the 
ter  which  neither  inclination  nor  intui-  command  of  the  horse  **  as  a  person  in 
tion  would  have  prompted  him  to.**  Reed,  his  opinion  in  every  way  qualified.**  At 
after  an  attempt  to  recover  the  original  of  the  end  of  February,  and  again  in  April* 
his  own,  which,  in  consequence  of  Lee's  elections  were  accordingly  made,  but  no 
capture  by  the  British,  proved  futile,  order  was  taken  with  reference  to  the 
wrote  to  ;Washington,  simply  explaining  separate  command  of  the  horse,  and  it 
the  sentiments  really  contained  in  it,  and  was  not  until  the  12th  of  May  that  Reed 
expressing,  in  language  as  beautiful  as  was  elected  a  brigadier.  On  the  27th  of 
appropriate,  his  regret  at  having,  even  that  month  they  empowered  the  geneial- 
unjustly,  forfeited  his  r^ard.  Washing-  in-chief  to  confer  that  command  upon 
ton*s  reply  was  such  as  became  him.  one  of  the  generals  already  appointed, 
**  He  was  hurt,  not  because  he  thought  and  he  immediately  ofitered  it  to  ^ttd. 
his  judgment  wronged  by  the  expressions  He,  justly  offended  at  the  coldness  wiih 
contained  in  it,  but  because  the  same  which  he  had  been  treated,  declined  it, 
sentiments  were  not  communicated  im-  resolving  however  to  join  the  army  as  a 
mediately  to  himself.**  It  need  not  be  volunteer  as  soon  as  active  operations  re- 
said  that  their  old  friendship  was  restor*  commenced.  The  cause  of  the  neglect  is 
ed.  Not  so  Lee.  At  a  later  period,  to  ascribed  by  his  biographer,  and  no  doubt 
^tify  his  resentment  towards  Wash-  correctly,  to  the  hostility  to  Washington 
ington,  he  had  the  baseness,  in  a  newspa-  and  his  friends  which  already  had  infected 
per  article,  to  allude  to  Reed's  private  a  portion  of  Conzress,  and  which  the  next 
opinion  of  the  commander-in-chief,  as  year  so  virulently  displayed  itself— add- 
contrary  to  what  he  publicly  professed  ed  to  which  that  Reed  had  been  char|;- 
towards  him,  hinting  at  that  letter  as  his  ed  with  injustice  to  the  New  £nglaod 
authority.  The  attempt  did  him  no  good,  troops.  Washington  made  no  further 
nor  harm  to  those  to  whom  he  intend-  ofibrto  fill  the  situation,  which  rental  ncd 
ed  it.  vacant  until  the  election  of  Pulaski. 
The  commencement  of  the  ensuing  A  letter  from  Reed  to  a  member  of  Con- 
winter  was  marked  with  gloom  and  de-  gf^^s  refers  to  the  subject  in  a  manner 
spondency.  Washington's  army,  reduced  highly  honorable  to  him ;  expressing  th« 
to  a  handful  were  driven  beyond  the  Ra-  wish  that  no  difficulties  might  arise  in 
ritan.  Lee  was  a  prisoner ;  New  Jersey  consequence  of  a  difference  of  opinion 
was  in  the  uncontrolled  possession  of  the  between  thut  body  and  Washington,  ma 
enemy,  its  legislature  scattered  to  the  "  any  claims  or  pretensions  wfiich  be 
winds  ;Cornwallis  with  a  strong  and  well  might  have,  were  they  much  greater, 
appointed  force  rapidly  pursuing  the  ought  not  to  disturb  the  harmony  which 
wreck  of  the  Continentals.  It  was  in  should  exist  between  the  civil  and  mili- 
this  dark  hour  that  Pennsylvania  almost  tary  powers ;"  he  ends  by  authorizing 
of  herself  retrieved  the  fortunes  of  the  such  use  of  his  letter  as  would  obviate 
war.  Mifflin  and  Reed  were  successively  difficulties.     About  the  saane  time   he 
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was  appointed  chief-justice  of  Pennsylva-  under  a  resolution  of  Congress  referring 

nia,  a  uost  which  had  always  been  filled  to  Washington,  Daiia  and  himself,   the 

with  the  highest   talent  in    the  State,  remodelling   of  the  arrov*  and  to  this 

The  ofi^r   was  the  more  honorable  as  duty  he  devoted  himself.    Intellij^ence 

Reed   had  been  a  known  opponent  of  from  Europe  now  infused  new  life  and 

many  features  of  the  constitution.    He  hope  into  the  nation.    On  the  18th  June 

however  declined  it  the  British  evacuated  Philadelphia,  and 

The  spring  and  summer  of  1777  he  on  the  28th  was  fought  at  Monmouth  a 

passed  with  his  family,  his  plans  of  life  battle  memorable  as  one  of  the  turning 

undetermined ;  but  on  Sir  William  Howe*8  points  of  the  war.    In  that  action  RecS 

landing  at  the  head  of  Elk  in  August,  he  participated,  having  his  horse  again  shot 

again  pined  the  army  as  a  volunteer,  under  him. 

attaching  himself  to  the  Pennsylvania  In  the  summer  of  1778,  the  second  at- 

troops  under  Armstrong     At  the  battle  tempt  at  negotiation  was  made  by  Great 

of  Brandy  wine,  and  during  the  other  ope-  Britain  in  &e  mission  of  Lord  Carlisle, 

rations  following,  he  rendered  important  Mr.  Eden,  and  Governor  Johnstone.    Of 

services,  and  at  Germantown  distinguish-  this  business    the    author   remarks : — 

ed  himself  |)articularly.  <*  During  the  Revolution  the  diplomacy 

The  details  of  these  actions  are  given  of  the  British  ministry  was,  if  possible, 
in  the  work  with  vi^or,  and  contain  less  dexterous  and  successful  than  their 
much  of  novelty  and  importance.  We  military  policy.  They  were  always  a 
can  only  follow  the  leading  events.  The  little  too  uUe.  Lord  Howe  arrived  a  few 
fall  succeeding  the  capture  of  Philadel-  days  after  the  irrevocable  measure  of  In- 
phia  was  spent  in  an  obstinate  defence  of  dependence  was  adopted ;  and  Lord  Car- 
the  Delaware,  and  in  eBbrts  to  retake  the  lisle  and  his  colleagues  did  not  sail  from 
city.  Severely  as  its  loss  had  fallen  Great  Britain  till  some  weeks  after  the 
upon  the  country,  the  army  had  rallied  news  of  the  French  alliance  was  on  its 
under  the  blow,  and  offensive  operations  way  to  America,  and  Congress,  by  its 
were  constantly  attempted.  Reed,  who  resolution  of  the  22d  April,  1778,  had 
stems  to  have  been  ever  in  favor  of  pledged  themselves  to  the  world  against 
fighting,  unon  the  final  abandonment  of  the  very  propositions  offered.  Lord 
the  capita),  turned  his  mind  to  other  North  introduced  his  conciliatory  propo- 
sources  of  annoyance.  A  letter  to  sitions  into  Parliament  on  the  17tn  Feb- 
Wasbington  of  December  1st,  one  of  the  ruary,  and  the  commissioners  sailed  on 
most  remarkable  in  the  work,  urges  an  the  22d  April.  On  the  2d  of  May 
attempt  on  New  York.  About  this  time  Washington  and  his  soldiers  were. re- 
he  was  recalled  to  camp  to  assist  in  de-  joicing-at  the  intelligence  of  the  alliance 
ciding  upon  winter  quarters,  and  there  with  France." 

took  part  in  the  last  affair  of  the  cam-  The  propositions  now  brought  went 

paign,   the    skirmish    at  Chesnut  Hill,  much  farther  than  those  of  Lord  Howe  in 

where  he  had  his  horse  shot  under  him.  the  summer  of  1776  ;  they  went,  in  fact. 

On  the  1 7th  December,  the  army  took  farther  than  the  colonies,  before  the  out- 
iip  its  quarters  at  Valley  Forge.  The  set  of  hostilities,  had  ever  asked,  but 
history  of  that  winter  is  familiar  to  every  they  stopped  short  of  the  only  terms  now 
one.  The  shameful  abandonment  of  the  practicable,  independence,  i  he  commis- 
army  b^  Congress  to  famine  and  cold  re-  sioners  seem,  however,  this  time,  to  have 
duced  It  to  the  verge  of  destruction.  It  concluded  upon  the  use  of  new  appli- 
was  not  until  the  middle  of  January  that  ances  in  support  of  their  terms.  Instead 
they  were  made  to  act,  when  a  committee,  of  the  armies  of  Howe,  Johnstone  fur- 
of  which  Reed,  who  had  been  elected  nished  himself  with  gold.  It  proved 
to  that  body,  was  one,  were  appoint-  even  less  available  than  the  old  argu- 
ed with  full  powers  to  repair  to  camp  ment. 

and     confer    with    the    commander-in-  Mr.  de  Berdt    had  again    furnished 

chieC       The    result   of  their   mission,  them  with  a  recommendation  to  Reed ; 

tardily     enough    however,    was     the  and  a  few  days  after  their  arrival  in 

re-orranization    of     the     quarter-mas-  Philadelphia,  Johnstone  transmitted  it  to 

tefs  department,  to  which  Uen.  Greene  him,  accompanied  by  one  from  himself. 

was  appointed.      Reed*s  services  were  This  document  possessed  every  requisite 

considered  so  valuable  that  he  was  de-  for  a  successful  opening  except  one.    It 

tained  in  camp,  and  did  not  retake  his  was  addressed  to  the  wrong  person.    In 

•eat  until  the  6th  April.     In  the  begin-  conclusion  the  writer  said:  *<The  man 

Ding  of  JiuM  he  again  proceeded  to  camp,  who  can  be  instrumental  in  bringing  us 
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greatest  exasperation  of  party,  on  the  the  legislatures     essayed   to   financier 

subject  of  the  State  Constitution,  that  through  the  war.    Reed  appears  upon 

Reed,  contrary  alike  to  his  wishes  and  these  points  to  have  been  far  wiser  tnan 

his  interest,  reh'nquisbed  his  military  ca-  his  generation.     Speaking  of  the  last 

reer,  and  his  post  in  Congress,  and  accept-  class  of  acts  be  says :  **  The  commerce  of 

ed    the  Presidency  of   the    Executive  mankind  must  be   free,  or  almost  all 

Council.    **  The  history  of  the  next  three  kinds  of  intercourse  will  cease.    Regu- 

years  of  his  life,**  says  his  biographer,  lation  stagnates  industry,  and  creates  a 

**  datine  from  the  time  at  which  be  relin-  universal    discontent."     Unfortunately, 

quished  his  seat  in  Congress,  is  the  bis-  his  opinions  had,  at  first,  but  little  weight 

tory  of  Pennsylvania.     Placed,  as  will  with  the  Assembly,  which  was  thorough- 

presently  be  seen,  by  the  suffrages  of  all  ly  imbued  with  the  popular  fallacies,  and 

parties,  at  a  time  when  political  opinion  infinite  trouble  arose  from  their  legisla- 

was  at  fever  heat,  at  the  head  of  the  Ex-  tion.    Forestalling  was  the  bugbear  of 

ecative  department  of  the  Slate  Govern-  the  day.    Its  effects  were  bad  enough,  it 

meat,  he  threw  into  the  discharge  of  this  is  true,  but  the  remedy  was  one  which 

trust  all  his  energies,  and  labored  in  the  never  cured  that  disease.    The  excite- 

public  cause  witn  an  intensity  of  devo-  ment  in  Philadelphia  upon  these  subjects 

tion  which  it  is  difficult  to  describe,  and  at  one  time  broke  out  into  a  riot,  which, 

which  led  to  the  utter  prostration  of  his  but  for  Reed*s  firmness,  threatened  the 

health  and  premature  termination  of  his  most  dangerous  results.     It  was  not  until 

life.    He  became  the  centre  of  the  party  1781   that  he  finally,  as  it  were,  forced 

which  supported  the  existing  frame  of  the  Assembly  into  a  repeal  of  the  tender 

government,  and  the  accredit^  leader  of  laws,  and  thus  gave  the  dealh-blow  to  a 

the  Constitutional  Whigs.**  currency  which  had  been  upheld  contra- 

To  the  army  ^nerally  his  appointment  ry  to  all  right,  as  it  was  contrary  to  all 
nve  great  satisfaction.  Washington's  sense.  Several  specimens  of  Reed*s 
letter  of  congratulation  was  sincere  and  state  papers  are  preserved  in  these  vol* 
hearty.  Greene  and  Wayne  both  joined  in  umes,  to  which  we  would  point  as  in 
the  expression  of  this  feeiine;  and  we  every  respect  admirable.  Among  the 
may  add,  that  Reed's  watchfulness  and  important  topics  presented,  in  the  begin- 
zeat  for  the  welfare  of  the  troops,  at  all  ning  of  his  administration,  were  fie 
times,  deserved  their  regard.  During  the  measure  kown  as  the  Proprietary  Bill, 
dark  period  which  preceded  the  arrival  or  **  Divesting  Act,**  which  stripped  the 
of  substantial  assistance  from  France,  proprietaries  of  the  public  domain,  as  the 
when  the  utter  explosion  of  the  paper  Declaration  of  Independence  had  the 
system,  and  the  exhaustion  of  credit,  re-  monarch  of  hit  paramount  sovereignty ; 
doced  the  army  for  months  to  the  verge  the  transfer  of  the  College  Charter,  like 
of  dissolution.  Reed  gave  no  peace  or  the  former  one  of  a  revolutionary  char- 
rest  to  the  Legislature  till  he  forced  from  acter  and  necessity ;  and  the  gradual  abo- 
them  what  assistance  he  might.  On  lition  of  slavery.  All  these  he  strenuous- 
more  than  one  occasion,  too,  when  move-  ly  advocated  and  carried, 
ments  of  importance  were  at  hand,  as  in  Our  space  will  allow  us  no  opportuni* 
the  contemplated  attempt  upon  New  ty  of  entering  at  large  upon  so  intri- 
York,  in  this  autumn,  and  again  in  Aji-  cate  a  field  as  his  administration  onens 
gust,  1780,  he  himself  headed  the  levies  upon  us.  Reed  held  the  station  of  sn- 
of  his  State,  and  exchaneed  the  toils  of  preme  Executive  of  the  State  until  De- 
government  only  for  tne  fatigues  of  cember  1781,  the  constitutional  limit  of 
camp.  his  office.    To  all  who  are  familiar  with 

In  the  narrative  of  this  part  of  his  ad-  the  history  of   the  Revolution,  its  last 

ministration  we  find  a  succinct  view  of  years  are  known  as  those  of  its  greatest 

one  mat  cause  of  the  embarrassments  trials.    The  first  enthusiasm  of  conflict 

which  existed  during  the  Revolution — the  had  passed  away ;  the  slight  resources  of 

rroM  errors  prevalent  on  the  subject  of  the  new-bom  States  bad  been  exhausted, 

finance.    In  these  respects  the  country  To  them  had  succeeded    poverty    and 

was  far  behind  its  knowledge  on  matters  ruin ;  in  some  States  lethargy ;  in  others 

of   general  legislation,  ana  the  middle  dogged, Stubborn  resistance    the  dc<|PJ^r 

States  even  far  behind  the  eastern.    Em-  which  yields  not,  but  dies  fighting.    The 

hargo  and  tender  laws,  commercial  re-  situation  of  Pennsylvania  was  especially 

strictions,  and  limitations  of  prices,  were  deplorable.    Cursed  with  an  incompe- 

jUflioat  everywhere  the  meaaa  by  which  tent  fitme  of  goyeroment  and  with  lac* 
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tioDs  which  rendered  even  that  more  in-  It  was  at  least  a  coaaoklioD  that  Reed 

capable ;     bankrupt    in    her   finances ;  carried  to  his  grave  the  confidence  and 

drained  of   her  blood  ;  yet  withal,  the  affection  of  Washington,  of  Greeoe*  and 

State,  upon  which,  from  magnitude,  cen-  of  Anthony  Wayne, 
trai  situation,  and  as  the  seat  of  the  Gen"       The  descendsint,  whose  filial  duty  has 

eral  Congress,  her  sisters  looked  for  the  eiven  us  these  records  of  his  ancestor's 

neatest  exertions,  she  staggered  through  life,  has  discharged  his  part  laithfoUy. 

the  close  of  the  war  like  a  worn-out  The  facts  upon  which  Keed*s  enemies 

racer  beneath  the  spur  of  its  rider.    A  based  their  substantial  accusations,  he 

sterner  one  never  forced  panting  steed  has  stated,  as  it  seems  to  us,  without 

or  wearied  nation  through  its  course.  flinching ;  he  has  also  met  them  manful- 

The  President  possessed  moral,  in  as  ly,  and  as  we  think  with  entire  success, 
eminent  a  degree  as  physical  cour-  That,  down  to  the  breaking  out  of 
age.  Neither  love  of  power  nor  popu-  hostilities.  Reed  was  desirous  of  a  recon- 
larity,  the  fear  of  losing  influence  or  ciliatiou  with  England,  is  admitted — few 
friends,  stayed  him  in  his  path.  His  am-  Deople,  at  least  in  the  middle  and  southern 
bition— and  few  men,  we  believe,  were  Slates,  were  not  That  he  would  have 
more  ambitious — was  not  that  of  the  sacrificed  one  principle  to  efiect  that  re- 
demagogue  or  the  office-hunter.  He  conciliation,  we  have  every  evidence  in 
sought  public  station,  not  for  itself  or  contradiction.  That  he  was  not  prepared 
for  Its  profits,  but  as  a  field  of  public  for  a  declaration  of  independence  when 
service.  His  energy  was  intense,  nis  ac-  it  took  place,  seems  probable.  He  was  not 
tivity  unceasing,  his  capacity  for  labor  as  alone  in  the  sentiment.  So  late  as  Apnl 
•extraordinary  as  his  love  of  it.  His  was  Ist,  1776,  Washington  wrote  him  :  *'  My 
an  unyielding,  impetuous  and  daring  na-  countrymen,  I  know  from  their  form  oif 
ture.  He  wielded  the  dangerous  pow-  government  and  steady  attachment  hercto- 
er  which  at  times  was  entrusted  to  him  lore  to  royalty,  will  come  reluctantly 
without  hesitation  or  fear,  but  he  wield-  into  the  idea  oi  independency."  But  that 
ed  it  never  for  private  gain  or  for  person-  he  would  have  retreated  after  that  step, 
al  emolument.  there  is  no  such  probability.      The  often 

Few  persons  have  reaped  for  public  recurred  to  charge  of  a  disposition  or  wil- 
service  a  larger  reward  of  slander  and  of  lingness  to  intrigue  with  the  enemy,  we 
misunderstanding  than  did  Reed.  That  hold  to  be  utterly  and  entirely  false.  The 
he  stirred  up  the  enmitv  of  Mifflin,  that  Bfian  who  in  the  outset  of  the  struggle  re- 
he  earned  the  hatred  of  Arnold,  of  Con-  fused  the  bribe  which  Johnstone  oflercd 
way,  and  of  Lee,  was  hardly  to  be  re-  to  Reed,  should  not  afterwards  have  been 

getted.      It  was  his  misfortune  that  the  suspected.      At  the  first  blow  struck,  be 

Isehood  sometimes  outlived  the  credit  of  went  into  the  fight :  and  he  went  through 

its  fabricator,  and  found  its  way  into  the  it  without  faltering  or  hesitation.     Ue 

minds  of  purer  men.    It  appears  to  us  to  was  not  *<  to  be  hung  for  half  treason.** 

have  been  however  his  fault,  that  a  spir-  Calumny  has  been  too  often  the  lot  of 

it  of  acerbity  became  engrafted  upon  his  great  men,  and  those  of  Pennsylvania  do 

disposition,  which  often  alienated  friends,  not  seem  to  us  to  have  furnished  excep- 

and  which  led  him  in  turn,  to  do  injustice  tions. 

to  the  motives  or  the  characters  of  others.        We  have  already  said  that  we  consider 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  particular,  the  work  as  an  important  contribution  to 

this  harshness,  perhaps  the  effect  of  corro-  American  Revolutionary  History.    We 

ding  care  and  disappointment,  exhibits  it-  should  exaggerate  little  in  pronounciag 

self    His  prejudices  were  strong  even  to  it  the  most  so,  after  the  published  corre- 

bitteniess,  and  be  was  most  unguarded  in  spondence  of  Washington.    As  respects 

his  expression  of  them.      But  with  these  Pennsylvania,  it  is  the  only  one  which 

faults.  Reed  was  still  a  great  man  and  did  places  her  services  in  the  view  to  whidi 

great  service  to  his  State  and  to  his  coun-  it  appears  they  are  entitled.    The  letters 

try.    We  should  do  injustice  to  many  no-  which  form  the  mass  of  the  work,  ara 

blespiritsof  the  Revolution,  did  we  judge  from  some   of   the  most  distinguished 

them  by  their  personal  friendships  or  en-  characters  of  the  time,  and  shed  ^rest 

mities.  Times  of  great  danger  often  bind  light,  both  upon  the  civil  and  military 

together  men  of  dissimilar  characters,  events  of  the  war.    We  would  in  paxtio- 

Times  of  long-continued  suflering  often  ular  call  attention  to  the  letters  of  that 

too  estrange  men  who  respect  each  other,  second  Washington  jNathakiu.  Gekkkk* 
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tnistiog  that  tbey  will  but  prove  a  pre-  datioD  in  our   view.    The   notes    and 

liide  to  a  more  extended  publication  of  appendices  contain  a  mass  of  valuable 

his  papers.  information,  which  those  who  know  the 

The  literary  execution  of  the  memoirs,  labor  of  such  investigations  will  know 

is  entirely  worthy  of  their  subject  and  how  to  appreciate.  We  must  add  a  word 

their  author.    The  work  is  performed  in  respecting  the  publishers.    They  have 

a  clear  and  vigorous  style,  and  with  per-  done  their  part  well  and  handsomiely. 
feet  good  taste — not  a  slight  recommen- 


HEINE: 

'  A  GOSSIPING  LETTEa  FKOM  A  HEW  COMTRIBCTOK. 

Mt  dear  Lemuel  :  whole  classes  of  painful  emotion.  Yoa 
1  finished  Heine  this  morning.  He  feel  that  yon  have  paid  too  dearly  for  a 
haa  not  paid  me  for  the  time  and  money  whistle  that  yields  no  music ;  that  yoa 
ffuren.  The  first  thought  of  my  bad  have  been  encouraging  a  proser,  or  a 
oAgain  was  vexatious ;  but  I  find,  on  coxcomb,  or  an  unmitigated  ass,  in  pro- 
calculation,  that  the  loss  is  not  very  jecting  himself  from  his  proper  sphere — 
great  The  volumes  were  intrinsically  unless,  indeed,  you  choose  to  be  gored 
worth  one  half  the  time  and  purchase-  by  the  other  horn,  in  allowing  merit  that 
money ;  the  remaining  half  of  the  latter  you  have  not  the  ability  to  appreciate ; 
was  well  laid  out  in  quieting  an  uneasy  that  you  have  missed  some  better  book  ; 
desire  that  could  not  be  otherwise  satisfied  that  you  have  helped  on  the  publishers, 
— so  that  all  which  finally  goes  to  tbe  whom  the  Devil  already  drives  fast 
debtor  side  of  Profit  and  Ix>ss  is  one  enough,  in  a  bad  course ;  in  fine,  that 
half  of  tbe  time.  It  stands  under  a  long  you  are,  quoad  this  particular  case,  an 
list  oi  similar  entries  that  are  balanced  ass.  Pardon  tbe  free  use  of  the  second 
only  by  admirably  good  intentions — or,  person  in  this  connection.  I  had  for- 
as  my  friend  J.  T.  calls  them,  in  allusion  gotten  that  I  was  writing  to  a  friend,  not 
to  a  popular  sa;^ing,**  paving  stones.**  essaying  to  the  public.     Whenever  I 

Among  the  minor  inconveniences  of  re-  come  into  possession  of  such  a  mass  of 

sidence  in  a  small  town,  this,  to  a  slip-  waste-paper,  I  have  found  the  speediest 

shod,  irregular,  thin-pursed  reader,  is  a  relief  in  sending  it  back  at  any  discount, 

prominent  one ;  that  he  must  buy  at  risk  If,  however,  it  have  a  real  worth,  though 

of  disappointment,  or  do  without  many  not  for  your  mind,  the  pleasure  of  grati- 

a  book  that  he  has  a  wish  to  see.    There  fying  a  friend  of  different  tastes  with  the 

is  no  library  or  well-furnished  book-  gift,  will  reward  you  well  for  a  year*s 

store,  where  a  pleasant  half-hour's  lounge  storage. 

and  the  skimming  of  a  chapter  here  and        But  I  was  to  answer  your  request 

there  give  sufficient  light  to  guide  the  ^>out  Heine— or  rather  about  his  lUise- 

hand  pocket-ward  or  cane-ward.    Now,  bilder,  for  what  follows  would  not  so 

the  direct  loss  of  a  bill  from  its  little  well  apply  to  some  of  his  other  writings. 

band  of  brethren,  though  its  absence  in  To  do  the  dirty  work  first,  and  speak  of 

perceptible  enough  in  tne  want  of  some  his  faults :  his  wickedness  is  at  times 

little  luxury  or  comfort,  is  one  of  my  fearfully  daring ;  there  is  nothing  in  the 

least   disturbances-^curtailment,  when.  Vision  of  Judgment — either  Byron*s  or 

carry  it  as  far  as  you  will,  so  much  good  Southey's — equal  to  it    The  next  ob- 

jemains  to  be  enjoyed,  is  easily  submit-  jection  is  to  foulness  and  certain  other 

led  to.    But  to  part  with  my  dollar  for  a  vulgarities  ;--then  his  attempts  at  grave 

hook  that  proves  not  worth  the  reading  philosophizing,  not  of  frequent  occor- 

is  a  great  vexation,  aggravated  by  the  rence,  but  generally  little  better  than 

constant  refreshment  to  one*s  recollection  second-rate  commonphices ;  finally,  pas- 

of  the  committed  mistake  that  its  poste-  sages   of    apparently   utter    nonsense. 

xior  presentation  on  the  shelf  furnishes.  These  are  his  most  striking  faults,  and 

It  is  a  compound  mistake,  generating  enough,  you  may  say,  to  toihid  perusal. 
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against  the  latter,  in  which  he  shows  its  ahstract  legs,  and  the  same  mathematical 

unreasonableness  and  untenabilitv.    He  countenance,  only  that  it  was  somewhat 

wrote  a  number  of  books,  in  allot  which  more  sallow  than  formerly,  while  the 

reason  boasts  of  its  peculiar  excellence —  mouth,  which  was  once  open  at  an  angle 

inasmuch  as  the  Doctor  meant  seriously  of  twenty-two   and  a  half,  was  now 

enough  in  all  these,  he  deserves  all  re-  pinched  up,  and  the  circle  of  the  eyes  had 

spect     I  sometimes  visited  the  Doctor  a  larger  raidius.  Tottering  and  leaning  on 

at  his  own  house.    One  day  when  I  rang  his  staff  as  in  life,  he  approached  me, 

at  his  door,  the  servant  answered  that  andinhisaccustomeddry  6tyle,butwitha 

'  the  Doctor  has  just  died.'    1  was  no  friendly  air,  said  :  **  Do  not  be  afraid  and 

more  affected  b^  the  announcement  than  do  not  believe  that  I  am  a  ghost.    It  is 

if    he  had  said,  *  the  Doctor  has  re-  an  illusion  of  your  fancy,  if  you  think 

moved.'  "  rou  see  me  as  a  ghost.  What  is  a  sbost  ? 

*'  But  to  return  to  Groslar.  *  The  high-  Will  you  give  me  the  definition  of  one  ? 
est  principle  is  the  reason,'  said  1  sooth-  Will  you  deduce  to  me  the  conditions  of 
irigly  to  myself,  as  I  got  into  bed.  But  it  the  possibility  of  a  ghost  ?  In  what  rational 
did  not  help  the  matter.  I  had  just  been  connection  with  the  reason  can  such  a 
reading  in  the  *  German  Tales,'  of  Yarn-  phenomenon  stand  ?  The  reason,  I  say, 
hagen  von  £Dse,  which  I  had  brought  the  reason  f  and  now  the  apparition  en- 
with  me  from  Clausthal,  that  horrible  tered  upon  an  analysis  of  the  reason, 
story  how  the  son,  whom  his  father  was  cited  Kant's  Critique,  second  part,  first 
intending  to  murder,  was  warned  in  the  section,  second  book,  third  division,  re- 
night  by  the  ghost  of  his  deceased  mo-  garding  the  distinction  between  <phenom- 
ther.  An  inward  horror  chilled  me  throuf^h  ena  and  nomena;  then  constructed  the 
while  perusing  it  Ghost  stories  exate  problematic  ghost  creed,  put  syllogism 
such  feelings  in  a  peculiar  degree,  if  read  upon  syllogism  and  closed  with  a  logical 
upon  a  journey,  and  particularly  at  night,  demonstration  that  there  really  were  no 
in  a  city,  in  a  house,  in  a  room  where  gbosta  iMeanwhile  the  cold  sweat  stood 
one  has  never  before  been.  What  deeds  on  my  forehead  in  drops,  my  teeth  chat- 
may  have  been  committed  on  this  very  tered  like  castanets ;  in  agony  I  nodded 
spot  where  thou  liest;  the  reflection  unconditional  assent  to  every  proposition 
comes  involuntary — add  to  this  that  the  by  which  the  spectral  Doctor  would  prove 
moon  shone  with  such  a  doubtful  light  the  absurdity  of  all  fear  of  ghosts.  He 
into  the  chamber,  all  sorts  of  indistinct  at  last  became  so  zealously  engaged  in 
ahadows  moved  upon  the  wall,  and  ris-  his  argument,  that  in  his  distraction  he 
ing  in  my  bed  to  look  about  me,  I  drew,  instead  of  his  gold  watch,  a  hand- 
saw   ful  of  worms  from  his  pocket,  but  obserr- 

**  There  is  nothing  more  startling  than  in^  the  mistake,  he  crowded  them  back 
the  accidental  sight  of  one's  own  face  in  with  ridiculously  anxious  haste.  '  Rea- 
the  mirror  by  moonlight.  Just  then  a  son  is  the  highest ' — just  then  the  dock 
dull,  drowsy  clock  be^n  to  strike,  and  struck  one  and  the  apparition  vanished." 
went  on  so  long  and  slowly,  that  after  Heine  is  no  anatomizer  of  beauty,  nor 
the  twelfth  stroke  I  actually  thought  full  analyst  of  pleasure ;  is  glad  to  enjoy  the 
twelve  hours  were  passed,  and  that  it  sight  of  a  beautiful  Dower  without  know- 
would  begin  again  to  tell  twelve.  Be-  ing  the  number  of  its  pistils,  or  its  botani- 
tween  the  eleventh  and  last  stroke,  an-  eal  name,  or  its  use  in  medicine.  Pro- 
other  clock  rattled  off  its  tale  very  fast,  ceeding  on  his  journey,  he  misses  his 
and  with  almost  a  chiding  shrillness,  as  road  and  is  set  right  by  a  self-contented, 
if  vexed  at  ^its  neighbor's  droning.  **  well-fed  citizen  of  Goslar,  who  had  a 
When  both  iron  tongues  had  ceased  and  shining,dewlappisb,stupid-wise  face,  and 
a  deep,  dead  silence  reigned  through  the  looked  as  if  he  had  invented  murrain, 
boose,  it  seemed  to  me  suddenly  as  if  I  He  turned  my  attention  to  the  design  and 
beard  a  shuffling  in  the  corridor  like  the  utility  observable  in  nature.  The  trees 
unsteady  gait  of  an  old  man.  Finally  are  green  because  green  is  good  for  the 
my  door  opened  and  the  deceased  Doctor  eyes.  I  agreed  to  the  justice  of  the  re- 
Sauil  Ascber  slowiy  entered.  A  cold  mark,  and  added  that  God  had  created 
cbill  ran  through  bone  and  marrow ;  I  neat-cattle  because  ox-tail  soup  was  good 
trembled  like  an  aspen  leaf,  and  hardlj  for  man ;  that  asses  were  created  to  serve 
TCAtured  to  turn  my  eyes  to  the  appari-  men  for  comparisons;  and  that  man  him- 
tion.  He  looked  as  of  old — the  same  self  was  created  that  he  might  eat  ox-tail 
Cianteeadenlal  gray  coat»  the  same  thin  soup  and  no^  be  an  ass.    My  companion 
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have  cared  in  later  years  whether  Nie-  — these  words  have  created  so  great  a 
hahr  proved  or  failed  to  prove  that  they  sensation  in  the  world  because  they  be- 
never  existed.  Had  I  been  ignorant  of  long  to  a  definite  class,  and  are  never- 
Chronology,  how  could  I  have  found  my  theiess  exceptions.  On  this  account  I 
way  in  the  great  city  of  Berlin,  where  prize  them  highly,  and  it  is  a  source  of 
one  house  is  as  J  ike  another  as  two  drops  much  comfort  and  consolation  in  many  a 
of  water  or  a  pair  of  grenadiers,  and  despondent  hour,  that  I  have  them  at 
where  one  cannot  find  his  friends  unless  hand  in  case  of  sudden  need.  But,  Ma- 
one  has  their  number  in  his  head  ?  dame,  the  verba  irregular ia — they  are 
With  every  acquaintance  I  directly  asso-  distinguished  from  the  verba  regularia, 
ciated  some  historical  event  whose  date  in  that  one  gets  the  most  floggings  by 
corresponded  with  his  number,  so  that  1  them — they  are  horribly  difficult, 
easily  remembered  the  one  by  the  other,  **  1  will  say  nothing  of  Greek  lest  I  lose 
and  an  historical  event  was  always  my  temper.  The  monks  of  the  middle 
brought  to  mind  by  the  sight  of  an  ac-  ages  were  not  so  entirely  in  error  when 
qnaintance.  Thus,  for  example,  passing  they  maintained  that  Greek  was  an  in- 
my  tailor,  I  immediately  thought  of  the  vention  of  the  devil.  Heaven  knows 
battle  of  Marathon ;  meeting  the  well-  the  sorrows  I  endured  on  its  account 
dressed  banker,  Christian  Gumpel,  I  was  In  Hebrew  I  did  better,  always  having 
reminded  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusa-  felt  partial  to  the  Jews,  thougn  my  suo- 
lem;  the  sight  of  my  deeply-indebted  For-  cess  was  not  comparable  to  that  of  my 
toguese  friend  suggested  the  Flight  of  Ma-  watch,  which  had  intimate  acquaintance 
hornet;  the  University  Judge,wnose  stern  with  the  pawnbrokers,  and  thereby 
integrity  is  well  known,  called  up  the  caught  many  Jewish  habits — e.  g.  it 
death  of  Haman  ;  when  1  fell  upon  stopped  Saturdays,  and  learned  the  sacred 
Wadzeck,  directly  1  thought  of  Cleopa-  language,  and  hnally  pursued  it  gram- 
tra.  Alas !  the  poor  beast  is  dead  now,  maticafly,  as  I  have  often,  in  a  sleepless 
the  tear-bags  are  dried  up,  and  we  may  night,  heard  it  with  surprise  assiduously 
say  with  Hamlet,  take  him  all  in  all,  he  ticking  to  itself:  catal,  katatta,  katatti — 
was  an  old  woman,  whose  like  we  shall  kittel,  kittatta,  kittatli— pokat,  pokadeti 
often  enough  see  again.  As  I  said,  dates  — pikat — pik — pi." 
are  very  useful ;  I  know  men  who  with  He  made  poor  progress  in  geography 
nothing  in  their  heads  but  two  of  these  and  gives  as  a  reason,  the  constant  alter- 
have  been  able  to  find  the  right  houses  in  ations  that  the  French  were  making  in 
Berlin,  and  arc  now  ordinary  professors,  the  boundaries  and  governments  of  the 
Bat  I  had  sore  trouble  at  soiool  with  so  European  States, 
many  numbers.  Arithmetic  proper  was  **  In  natural  history  it  is  much  better ; 
still  worse,  i  understood  subtraction  there  cannot  be  so  many  changes,  and 
best,  for  which  there  is  a  very  practical  then  there  are  distinct  prints  of  apes,  kan- 
rale ;  *  four  from  three  you  cannot  take,  garoos,  zebras,  unicorns,  &c.  Because 
so  borrow  one,'  but  I  advise  you  in  such  images  remain  in  the  memory,  it 
such  cases  to  borrow  a  few  groschen ;  often  happens  afterwards  that  many  per- 
for  yon  don*t  know.  sons  at  first  view  struck  me  as  old  ac- 

**As  for  Latin,  yon  have  no  kind  of  an  quaintances." 

idea,Madame,  how  complicated  it  is.  The  His  French  gave  him  more  trouble,  and 

Romans  would  certainly  never  have  had  he  well  rememoers  the  difficulty  he  had, 

time  to  con<}uer  the  world,  had  they  and  the  resulting  passion  of  hw  teacher, 

irst  been  obliged  to  learn  Latin.    These  the  Abbe  d'Auluoi,  in  giving  the  French 

fortunate  people  knew  in  their  cradles  word  that  should  correspond  to  the  Ger- 

what  nouns  have  the  accusative  in  im  ;  man  glavbe,  (faith,)  which  he  conceived 

I  had  to  commit  them  to  memory  in  the  must  oe  le  credit.    Under  another  teacher 

sweat  of  my  brow ;  still  it  is  very  well  he  advances. 

that  I  know  them.  If,  for  example,  on  **  ParUeu,  Madame !  I  am  skilled  in 
tbe  20th  of  Jul^,  1820,  when  I  disputed  French.  I  not  only  understand  paioisp 
pfiblidy  in  Latin  in  the  Aula  at  Gottin-  but  even  noble,  governesses*  French.  On- 
MO, — Madame,  it  was  worth  the  listen-  ly  a  short  while  ago,  I  comprehended  al- 
^ig  to— I  had  said  sinapem  instead  of  most  half  the  discourse  carried  on  in  a 
tftnapim,  the  foxes  present  might  have  select  company  by  two  German  count- 
observed  it,  and  it  would  have  been  an  esses,  each  of  whom  numbered  sixty-four 
eternal  disgrace  to  me.  Vis,  buris,  sitis,  years,  and  as  many  ancestors.  Nay, 
tntiff,  cttcomisy  amoasis,  canabis,  sinapis  once  in  the  Cafe  Royal  at  Berlin,  I  heard 
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step ;  and,  strange  enongb !  a  drummer  paragrggb*  whicb,  besides  being  too  me- 
tottered  along  in  front.  I  was  painfully  lodiamatic,  is  a  useless*  wen-like  sixth 
reminded  of  the  tale  of  the  soldiers  who  act  The  significance  of  Le  Grand*s 
fell  in  battle,  and  at  nieht  rose  from  the  visual  prayer  was  that  the  drum,  that 
field,  abd  with  the  drummer  at  their  had  been  used  only  to  encourage  the  sol- 
head  marched  to  their  native  city :  diers  of  freedom—that  had  uttered  *oniy 
•  •  •  •  notes  of  freedom — should  never  be  dese- 
**  Indeed,  the  poor  Tambour  seemed  like  crated  by  baser  service.  Whereupon 
a  half-  wasted  corpse  risen  from  the  grave.  Hei  ne,  who  considers  the  French  Revolu- 
He  was  a  mere  thin  shadow,  in  a  dirty,  tion,  with  its  blood  and  its  constitutions, 
ragged  gray  capote ;  a  sallow  counte-  as  a  grand  Acts  and  Evangel  of  Liberty, 
nance,  with  a  hu^e  moustache  that  hung  and  Napoleon  as  the  great  apostle  ot  that 
dejectedly  over  bis  pale  lips.  His  eyes  gospelr draws  his  sword  from  his  cane 
were  like  burned-out  tinder,  in  which  a  and  thrusts  the  drum  through.  Then 
few  sparks  still  gleamed ;  and  by  a  sin-  comes  bis  chapters  on  authors  and  au« 
gJe  one  of  these  I  recognized  M.  Le  thorship,  full  of  wit  and  humor,  with  a 
Grand.  little  mingling  of  naughtiness,  but  quite 

*'  He  recognized  me  too ;  and,  taking  too  long  to  add  to  this  letter,  whicb  has 

his  place  beside  me,  there  we  sat  again  already  grown  to  almost  a  book.     Hear 

as  when  he  used  to  teach  me  French  and  one  paragraph  from  the  opening,  howev- 

■lodem  history.    He  had  the  same  old  er,  that  should  be  laid  to  heart  by  those 

drum,  that  be  had  in  some  way  been  able  grumblers  who  haggle  for  a  sixpence  in 

to  protect  from  Russian  avarice.     He  the  price  of  a  book  and  quarrel  with  the 

droroowd  aga'm,  but  without  speaking,  author  for  writing  so  hurriedly. 

Tlioagh  the  lips  were  tightly  pressed  to-  *'  It  is  easy  for  you,  Madame,  to  re- 

gether,  his  eyes  were  all  the  more  ex-  mind  me  of  the  Horatian  precejtl,  novem 

preMive,  flashing  triumphantly  while  be  prematur  in  annum.  This  rule,  like  many 

repeated  the  old  marches,     llie  poplars  others  of  the  sort,  may  be  very  ^ood  in 

shook  to  hear  that  red  guillotine  march  theory  but  does  not  work  well  in  prac- 

once  more.    He  drummal  the  old  struff-  tice :  When  Horace  gave  the  advice  to 

glea  of  freedom,  the  old  battles,  the  deeds  keep  the  manuscript  nine  years  in  the 

of  the  Emperor;   and  the   very  drum  desk,  he  should,  at  the  same  time,  have 

peeifted  to  rejoice  like  a  live  thin|^  in  the  furnished  a  recipe  for  passing  nine  years 

utterance  of  its  inward  exultation.     I  without  eating. *" 

heard  anew  the  thunder  of  cannon,  the  All  classes  may  learn  from  this  wit. 

whizzing  of  balls,  the  battle  shout ;  I  saw  Here  is  a  word  to  the  wise,   **  Truly  there 

anew  the  obstinate cooiaee  of  the  Guard,  are  things  in  heaven  and  earth  which  not 

the  waving  banners,  the  £mperor  on  his  merely  our  philosophers,  but  even  the 

bone;  bat  gradually  a  mournful  tone  commonest  blockheads  do  not  compre- 

glided  into  the  whirl  of  glad  sounds — a  bend." 

ming^ng  of  the  wildest  rejoicing  with  He  is  travelling  at  nieht 

the  saddest  wailing;  notes  of  victory  **  Overhead  a  broad  clear  space  opened 

wilfa  a  death  march.    Le  Grand's  eyes  in  the  clouds,  in  which  swam  the  half 

opened  rhastly  wide,  and  1  saw  in  them  moon  like  a  silver  gondola  in  a  sea  of 

a   broad  white  ice-field   covered  with  smaragdus.'* 

corpses ;  it  was  the  fight  of  Moscow.  A  bint  to  laissezfaire  preachers.  After 

**  I  had  never  thought  that  the  harsh  describing  a  strongly  spiced  sermon  on 

drum    could  produce  such   accents  of  the  two  future  states, — **  I  like  this  man, 

crief  as  Monsieur  Le  Grand  now  drew  said  my  lady.   You  are  right,  I  answered. 

from  it.    They  were  drummed  tears,  and  He  pleases  me  better  than  many  of  our 

pew  fainter  and  fainter,  and  deep  sighs,  gentle  homoeopathic  soul-physicians,  who 

Eke  a  dying  echo,  rose  from  the  breast  of  shake  y,}^,  of  reason  into  a  bucket  of 

Jjt  Grand.  He  became  weaker  and  more  moral  water  and  sprinkle  us  therewith  of 

ghost-like — his  withered  hands  trembled  a  Sunday." 

with  cold — he  sat  as  one  in  a  dream.  After  essaying  ingeniously  on  the  dif- 

and  struck  only  the  air,  and  listened  as  if  ferent  kinds  of  freedom  suitable  to  each 

to  distant  voices ;  finally,  turning  to  me  of  the  great  people  of  Western  Eorope, 

with  a  deep,  imploring  look  that  was  he  closes  thus :  **  The  Englishman  loves 

readily  interpreted,  sank  down  his  head  freedom  as  his  lawful  wife.    He  poesea- 

vpon  his  drum."  ses  her,  and  though  he  may  not  treat  her 

I  omit  the  translation  of  a  concluding  with  delicate  attention,  yet  he  can  defend 
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her  in  case  of  need,  and  woe  to  the  red-  the  poor  enaiaved  Italian.  He  can  ex- 
coated  knave  who  forces  himself  into  her  press  the  feelings  of  his  heart  by  music 
sacred  bed-chamber,  either  as  gallant  or  onlv.  His  hatred  of  foreign  rule,  his 
constable.  The  Frenchman  loves  freedom  zeal  for  liberty,  his  maddening  sense  of 
as  his  chosen  bride.  He  glows  for  her,  he  impotence,  his  sadness  at  the  recollection 
bums,  he  throws  himself  at  her  feet  with  of  past  glory,  his  secret  hope,  his  listen- 
the  most  earnest  protestations  of  devotion,  ing  for,  his  panting  after  help— ail  this  is 
He  fights  to  the  death,  he  commits  a  difguised  under  those  melodies  that  de- 
thousand  follies  for  her.  The  German  scend  from  wild  tumultuous  extacy,  to 
loves  freedom  as  he  does  his  old  grand*  elegiac  softness,  and  in  those  pantomimes 
mother."  that  suddenly  change  from  fondling  ca- 
Is  the  following  thonght  original  ?  resses  to  threatening  rage.  This  is  the 
«<  We  may  be  disappointed  in  regard  esoteric  sense  of  the  opera  hvffa.  The 
to  the  marvels  with  which  our  untravel-  exoteric  guard  (the  Austrian  officials),  in 
led  imaginations  have  stocked  forei^  whose  presence  it  is  sung  and  acted, 
lands,  when  we  come  to  see  them.  For  never  suspect  the  significance  of  those 
though  we  do  indeed  meet  new  phenom-  merry  love  stories,  love-trials,  love-vex- 
ena,  yet  all  their  accessories  agreeing  ations,  beneath  which  the  Italian  conceals 
with  them,  there  is  not  the  contrast  that  his  sternest  thoughts  on  emancipation, 
strikes  usas  we  read  of  them  in  books,  and  as  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton  concealed 
join  to  the  forms  of  our  country.  Thus,  their  daggers  in  a  wreath  of  myrtle." 
the  costume  shall  vary  widely  from  any-  ^  j^^  LemueJ,it  is  more  than  a  moath 
thing  we  have  before  seen,  still  the  ^^^^  j  ^egan  this  letter ;  since  then  I 
keeping  is  preserved  by  a  correspondent  ij^ve  been  through  Heine  again,  and 
variation  in  manners,  climate,  occupation,  ^^^^^  ^^^^  j^^g,  ^f  him.  Though  the 
&c..  so  that  no  contrast,  no  oddity  js  ^bove  selections  do  not  display  any  of 
presented.**  his  grosser  failings,  yet  they  are  equal- 
You  remember  these  are  pictures  of  ,^  \^^  surpasiSd  by  maiy  pas«iges, 
travel.  In  the  Tyrol,  M  could  only  whose  wit,  hOmor,  good  sense,^r^U. 
now  and  then  stretch  my  head  out  of  the  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^  |„,|  appreciated  on 
carnage,  and  then  1  saw  heaven-high  a  careful  re-perusal.  I  told  you  in  June, 
mountains  that  looked  gravely  on  me,  ^^^^  j  j,^  j^^j  something  of  lime  by 
and  with  their  enormous  heads  and  long  ^^^  ^^^  .  j,^^  ^^^j^^  ^^^^  ^  -^ 
cloud-beards  nodded  a  happy  journey  to  his  debt  True,  time  like  country  pio- 
me.  Here  and  there  I  observed  a  faroff  ^j,,^  j^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^j,^  thermometer  at 
little  blue  mountain,  that  seemed  standing  ^j^^j  ,f  ^^  entertainment 
a  tip-toe  and  peering  curiously  over  the  j^  ^^  ^bove.  I  will  send  yoa  morespeci. 
shoulders  of  the  others,  probably  to  sec  ^^^s  of  the  work,  or  the  work  ilsell 
me."  A  maiden  sat  spinning  in  a  balro-  Reading  in  Wieland's  Aristipp  last  even- 
ny  as  he  passed.  ••  She  spun  and  smiled ;  •  j  ^^^  ^j^^  passage,  which  I 
the  dove  ^X motionless  above  her  head ;  ^^^^  ^^^  ..  j  geertooTate,  that  I 
and  behind,  above  the  house,  rose  ^hi^h  ^^^^  written  thee  a  book  instead  of  a  Jet. 
mountains,  whose  ™ow  top  shone  in  ^^^  Wouldst  thou  but  punish  my  m- 
the  sun,  that  they  looked  like  a  solemn  moderation  with  a  grealer." 
guard  of  giants,  with  bright  helmets  on  ° 
their  heads."  Yours  truly, 

ITALUlf  IfUSIC.  C.  R.  B. 

"  The  free  use  of  speech  is  denied  to 
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WAS    IT    WELL? 


BY  LOUD  L.  NOBLS. 


"  Serene,  imperial  Eleanore  !••— TmnnreoK. 


Was  it  well,  Eletnore, 

In  look — in  all — ^like  one  to  be 
That  lores  and  listens  silently  ? 

Oh,  was  it  well,  Eleanore, 

At  the  parting  what  was  spoken ; — 
Words  that  many  a  heart  nave  broken  ? 

Oh,  will  their  memonr  haunt  no  more 

Thine  own  forever,  £lean(»«  ? 

My  youth  with  cares  was  overgrown : 
Some  few  but  tearful  memories  hung 

Around  a  heart  yet  beatinff  lone 

But  lightly,  as  when  I  was  young ; — 

Too  young  for*  aught  but  love  and  truth. 

And  beauty  in  the  face  of  youth. 

Well,  those  cares  around  me  dinging^— 

And  the  lone  heart  lightly  springing — 

Then,  Eleanore,  I  heard  that  thou 

Wast  part  of  all  1  know  thee  now. 

Loveliness,  with  so  much  grief 

Blending,  were  above  belief, 

Hadst  thou  not  been  in  spirit  more, 

Gentlest,  brightest  Eleanore. 

This  made  thee,  so  thev  tc^  me,  less 

Virgin  than  angel — houness ! 

And  then  there  came  a  dreamy  thought, 
Deep  in  the  quiet  heart  it  wrought, 
Till  in  all  its  streams  again 
GuahM  that  youthful  tender  pain ; 
And  hope,  once  more  on  trembling  wing, 

Sweetest  visions  hovering  o*er. 
Could  dare  the  bridal  wreath  to  fling 

On  angel  Eleanore ;  — 
Could  dare  to  whisper  she  was  mine. 
And  bid  my  longing  spirit  pine 

And  be  alone  no  more. 

Eleanore,  it  were  not  well 
The  tumult  of  my  breast  to  tell. 
All,  all,  that  pensive  twihght  through. 
The  last  upon  mv  path  to  you. 
Ah  I  paasion  hatn  no  bliss  so  deep 

As  sank  upon  mv  fjeaceful  soul ; 
No  stillness  hatn  a  pilgrim's  sleep 

like  that  which  aer  mv  spirit  stole, 
When  in  thy  presence  first  1  moved, 
And  drank  thy  look,— that  look  beloved. 
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NATALIE. 

A     LOT  JC-8T0ft  T. 

At  the  close  of  the  Ist  Floiia],  Chi-  •*  Aid  then,**  said  Belle-Rose,  **  as  to 
ten  Danbeotoo,  samamed  the  shepherd^  the  argument, Citiaen  Merode,  sometimes 
coocinded  his  celebrated  discourse  oa  the  a  tree  will  form  no  layer  during  aa  en- 
formation  of  wood.  tire  yc^ur." 

it  was  the  last  of  the  irst  ooiirse  of  *«  Possibly.** 

pttblic  lectares  deHrersd  in  France  on  **  And  at  others  a  great  number." 

nataial  history.  **  Granted,  yet  the  doctrine  of  linnsos 

^Innneral.CitixenDaubenton  spoke  at  is  snpported  by  an  eqoal   number  of 

the  Botanical  Garden,  but  on  this  ooca-  stronger  facts.    You  hare  seen  the  ever- 

sion  an  immense  concourse  of  students  mens — the    tropical   trees — Monsieur, 

poored  forth  from  the  Amphitheatre  of  &ey  conform  to  one  rule  in  their  aspect 

L*£cole  de  M^decine.  — if  their  thickness  is  not  alwa}[s  the 

A  little  knot,  consisting  of  five  or  six  same,  we  will  suppose  a  perfection  of 

young  men,  collected  near  one  of  the  the  oigans  on  the  thickest  side,  which  is 

Corinthian  columns,  which  sustain  the  wanting  on  the  other." 

pillery;  they  were  so  much  absorbed  Belle-Rose  was  annoyed  by  the  oon- 

in  discussing  the  new  opinion  of  Dan-  fident  manner  of  Merode. 

bentoa,  that  they  did  notp««ei?e  the  de^  **  Permit  me  to  say,  Monsieur,"  said 

parture  of  the  crowd.  he,  in  a  more  energetic  tone,  **  that  you 

*'  I  assare  you.  Monsieur  BeOe-Rose*  seem  disposed  to  undervalue  the  argu- 

and  you.  Messieurs** ments  which  make  against  your  theory  .** 

Citizens,**    interrupted    Belle- Rose.  *'  You  think  me  uncandid  then  ?** 


That  I  have  been  astonished  by  the  •<  No,  Count.** 

ingenaity  of  our  distinguished  Professor ;  «  But  yet  too  positive"— — 

I  however  recollect,  as  a  child,  to  have  **  Yes,  Count,  that  is  the  word." 

been  taught,  that  the  age  of  a  tree  cor-  "  Bon !   that  is  very  well ;    we  are 

responds  to  the  number  of  concentric  both  sincere,  that  is  decided — but  vie 

layers  of  which  its  wood  consists,  and  cannot  both  be  correct,  that  also  is  true, 

that  the  exterior  laver,  which  is  the  hard-  Well«  then,  I  will  tell  you  exactly  what 

est,  is  formed  by  the  cold  of  winter ;  as  I  propose — we  will  have  an  arbiter — 

in  the  moral  world,  adversity  and  resist-  you  are  aroused,  gentlemen,  it  is  indeed 

ance,  if  they  chill,  do  also  confirm  the  singular,  but  it  shall  be  done — ^not  you, 

soul.**  Monsieur  linguet,  yon  would  think  it 

The  last  speaker  was  about  twentr-  an  excellent  piece  of  pleasantry — nor 
five  years  of  age ;  cahn  and  dignified,  he  you.  Monsieur  Rentier,  en  tout  temps,  the 
teemed  to  speak  without  emotion;  re-  triend  of  my  antagonist,  that  would  not 
ctiniag  against  a  column,  his  eve,  black,  be  fair: — but  here  is  Monsieur  Rich- 
brilliant,  and  piercing,  comprehended  in  ards,  he  is  neither  aristocrat  nor  rnns-em* 
its  rapid  circuit  the  expression  of  each  iotUt  neither  royalist,  nor  yet  citixen  of 
eoontenaace  in  the  circle.  the  French  Re^blic,  one  and  indivisi- 

**A  bos  with  your  morels,  Merode,**  ble ;  our  acquaintance  with  him  is  re- 
said  a  lively  young  Champagnese,  **  pray,  cent.  He  is  an  American.  America  is 
listen  a  mmate— thoa  must  regret  and  the  friend  of  France ;  that  is  a  country 
unlearn  the  aoqutsitten  of  youth— -cues-  which  is  yet  new,  a  superb  field  for  the 
tioa  not  Daubenton—take  eare  of  the  investigation  of  vegetable  phjrsiok)^ — 
muuadottei^tht  fraternal  society  of  the  this,  then,  is  an  advantage  which  it  is  as 
section  love  him,  and  yesterday  granted  certain,  as  it  is  natural,  ne  did  not  n^- 
kim  a   certificate  of  civ ism^-Not with-  lect. 

standing  his  ititstrious  career,  it  w«s  ne-  Arthur  Richards,  was  about  the  age  of 

ceasary  to  inform  him  that  he  was  a  wor-  M.  de  Merode,  with  a  fair,  almost  fem- 

thy  and  good  citizen — and  thou  wooldst  iuine  coronlexioa ;  his  figure  was  li^ht 

enlighten  Paris,  well,  then,  listen.  Me-  nnd  grec^,  and  his  eyes  of  grayish 

rode,  thou  shallt  swing  a  to  lartterm.**  blue  sparkled  with  anknation  as  he  de- 

M.  dt  BfeiodesmiM.  dined  the  complimeotai  ofioe ;  but  the 
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eager  young  roan,  excited  by  this  little  "  M.  Belle-fioee,"  he  said, "  this  inaolt 

dirorence,  refused  to  bear  bis  objections ;  demands  from  yoo  a  prompt  and  nnqoal- 

even  M.  Belle-Rose  ureed  him  to  pro-  ified  apology." 

ceed,  saying  sarcastically.  But  Belle-Rose,  though  a  member  of 
'*  I  request  M.  Richards  to  decide  be-  the  section  of  tatiB-cwAtes,  that  body- 
tween  the  illustrious  Danbenton  and  the  guard  of  the  guillotine,  was  not  a  cow- 
Count  de  Merode  of  Normandy."  ard ;  moreover,  he  had  a  secret  hatred  of  - 

**  And  between  the  unknown  linncus  De  Merode,  therefore  he  replied — 
and  Monsieur  Belle-Rose,  of  la  rue  St  **  The  wine  is  drawn — it  is  I  who  bare 
Jacques,"  retorted  the  Count.  uncorked  the  bottle — I  ought  not  to  re- 
Angry  glances  were  exchanged — ^tbe  fuse  to  pledge  you,  M.  de  Merode." 
short  silence  which  ensued  was  termin-  The  point  was  settled ;  there  was  still 
atc^  by  the  umpire,  who  said,  modestly,  light  enough  for  the  affiur.    Rentier  act- 
**  I  can  give  you  an  opinion.  Messieurs,  ed  as  the  second  of  Belle-Rose,  and,  aa 
but  it  will  not  determine  tbe  point;  on  was  natural,  Richards  assisted  the  Count 
the  one  side  we  have  Duhamel,  Mirbd,  Linguet,  gav  and  active,  procured  tbe 
and  Gerardin,  to  say  nothing  of  Danben-  weapons — the  blades  were  measured, 
ton,  who  contend  against  the  doctrine  of  **  Stand  nearer  the  entrance  of  tbt 
the  annual  production  of  a  single  layer ;  court,"  said  Linguet. 
on  tbe  other,  the  distinguish^  Swede,  When  they  were  in  their  places,  the 
with  most  of  the  English  physiologists,  combatants  took  off  their  coats  and  drew 
go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  you  may  as-  their  swords, 
certain  the  date  of  the  coldest  winter,  by  «« Are  vou  ready  f"  cried  the  Count 
the  remarkable  hardness  of  the  layer  Scarcely  had  BeUe-Rose  placed  him- 
formed  during  it    I  confess  when  Citi-  self  in  a  posture  of  defence,  when  hta 
zen  Daubenton  produced  a  section  of  tbe  adversary,  sprin^ng  towards  him  with 
trunk  of  a  palm  tree,  and  showed  that  it  eztriu>rdioary  rapidity,  struck  him  in  the 
displayed  none  of  the  external  and  con-  side  and  retreats  with  equal  celerity, 
centric  circles,  hut  was  merely  a  bundle  Belle-Rose,  wounded    and    bleating, 
of  the  foot  stalks  of  leaves,  I  was  forced  with  difficulty  waited  his  second  attack, 
to  admit,  at  least,an  exception  to  the  rule;  Again  the  hall  rang  with  the  ahovt  of 
but  prejudice  is  powerful — I  am  not  yet  De  Merode. 
convinced — I  shall  observe  with  interest  **  Defend  yourself." 
the  progress  of  this  inquiry."  The  rules  of  fencing  were  set  at  defi- 
While  Richards  was  speaking^.  Bell-  ance.    Strong  and  active,  tbe  charge  6L 
Rose  whispered  something  to  M.  Linguet,  the  Count  resembled  the  spring  of  a  Sger ; 
which  caused  him  to  break  out  into  a  it  seemed  impossible  to  parry  his  r^id 
loud  fit  of  laragbter.  thrusts,  and  equally  so  to  strike  him  ift 

He  then  turned  to  Richards,  and  said,  his  swift  and  unexpected  retreat 
with  an  ironical  bow,  «'  I  ask  a  thousand  At  the  second  attack,  Belle-Rose  f(^» 
pardons,  Monseigneur,  but  indeed  this  pi«t^  through  the  lnn|s.  As  Comil 
tUlerat  Belle-Rose  is  very  amusing —  de  Merode  hastened  to  assist  M.  Lingvel 
ah !  M.  Richards,  what  an  absurd  fancy,  to  staunch  tbe  blood  which  flowed  pro- 
to  compare  tbe  Count — as  he  leans  there,  lusely  over  the  marble  pavement,  he  oh- 
with  folded  arms,  against  the  pillar,  with  served  that  Rentier  had  disappeared.  Hie 
his  high  cheek  bones,  and  his  dusky  first  thought  was,  that  he  had  goae  to 
complexion,  so  calm  and  so  lofty — to  a  seek  a  surgeon ;  the  next,  that  this  wcmM 
Prince  of  the  Pottawattamies,  in  your  probably  make  known  the  duel,  and  ex- 
new  republic"  pose  his  friend,  as  well  as  himaelf,  to  the 
He  bad  no  sooner  uttered  this  sarcasm  vengeuice  of  the  friends  of  his  fallea  aa- 
than  a  frightful  and  piercing  cry  rang  tagonist,  more  easily  inflicted,  becmoae 
through  tbe  ball.  Every  one  turned  to  their  party  was  at  this  time  uppecmoat  m 
Merode,  from  whom  the  sound  proceed-  Paris. 

ed,  which  indeed  resembled,  as  much  as  **  Come,  my  friend,"  said  he  to  Aitlnr, 

any  thing,  the  yell  of  those  savages  just  **  let  us  leave  this  place.    I  deplore  thta 

named ;   but  whatever  emotion  he  had  eveatt  cspeciaMy,  because  it  may  oaaee 

experienced,  there  was  now  only  percep-  you  to  r^ret  the  service  you  have  ttm- 

tible  in  his  eye  that  peculiar  glitter  and  dered  me»  for  which,  accept  my  tbaoks^ 

fixedness  of  gaze,  which  men  are  said  to  Adieu,  M.  Linguet — I  hope  the  wovad 

exhibit  when  they  are   determined  in  will  not  proVe  fatal." 

some  de^metive  purpose.  As  they  descended  iato  the  etreac  the 
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clock  of  NMre  Dame  struck  six ;  tbc  must  take  care  that  we  do  not  hear  the 

n%ht  came  in  dark  and  stormy,  and  few  tocsin  sound,  before  morning,  in  Paris, 

persons  were  Tisible.    A  coach  was  ea-  For  the  present,  my  friend,  let  us  sleep. 

sUy  procured,  and  within  an  hour  they  as  well  as  this  ugly  jolting  will  allow." 

had  passed  the  Arch  of  St  Denis,  and  Thus  they  continued  their  flight.  When 

left  behind  them  the  grand  old  Abbey,  the  sun  rose,  a  lovely  scene  appeared  be- 

Ctiat  rrim  remnantof  the  age  of  Dagobert.  neath  them.    They  saw  from  tne  summit 

•*  We  are  en  toiUe  for  Normandy,  of  a  precipitous  hill,  the  Seine  winding 
M.  Arthur,  the  province  of  tombs,  cathe-  like  a  silver  serpent  through  smooth  and 
drals,  and  beautnul  prospects ;  my  grand-  flowery  meadows,  and  far  beyond  they 
BMther,  the  Baroness  Romencuil,  resides  perceived  the  irregular  outline  of  moun- 
at  her  chateau,  near  Rouen ;  you  will  tains,  the  southern  boundary  of  the  beau- 
see  in  her  a  matron  of  primitive  times ;  tifnl  valley :  the  moss-covered  ruins  of 
she  will  love  you  because  you  are  my  priories  and  churches;  the  turrets  and 
friend,  and  yo«  will  respect  her  be-  battlements  of  ancient  chateaux  and  cas- 
cause** —  ties,  rose  stern  and  solemn  through  the 

•*  I  cannot  help  it  ^  gray  mists  of  momins.    Descending  the 

**  Exactly.**  mountain    slowly,  their  gaze    lingered 

**  Besides,  to  her  an  American  is  al-  upon  scenery  so  unusually  pictures<iue 

ways  welcome.    In  her  youth  she  was  a  and  enchantinr,  and  they  were  surprised 

rreat  traveller — indeed,  I  think  she  has  to  And  themselves  entering  a  pretty  vil- 

teen  in  3rour  country.*'  lage,  nearly  hidden  from  sight  by  an  ab- 

**  In  America — good  heavens !  what  rupt  turn  of   the  road,   sleeping,  as  it 

eanse** —  seemed,  in  the  bosom  of  the  glen  at  the 

"  If  that  poor  Belle-Kose  should  die,"  foot  of  the  hill. 

aaid  DeMerode,  with  a  sigh,  and  taking  The  carriage,  rolling  rapidly  through 

DO  notice  of  his  companion's  exclamation,  the  silent  street,  traveled  a  green  alley 

**  Ah !  repentance  ever  comes  too  late ;  through  proves  of  elm  and  misletoe,  and 

but  his  insolence,  mon  cher  Arthur — I  emerged  into  a  table  land,  without  fence 

will  call  you  mon$ie%Lr  no  longer — was  or  indosnre;  scattered  along  the  road, 

insuffereble;  it  was  not  the  ftret  ofibncc.  gardens  and  cottages  began  to  appear. 

We  were  rivals — the  greater  then  the  and  the  travellers  amuMd    themselves 

necessity  of  adhering  to  the  rules  of  de-  with  the  singular  costume  of  the  pea- 

coran :  he  knew  my  heart — its  seasibili-  sants  of  Normandv,  who  love  to  array 

ties ;  he  knew  that  his  allusion  would  themselves  in  all  the  colors  of  the  rain- 

•ink  into  its  deepest  recesses ;  he  intend-  bow. 

€d  that  the  stin^;  should  probe  its  dearest  Towards    evening,    they   crossed   a 

«aK>tioiis.    Seeing  his  malevolence,  I  lost  stream,  which,  rising  in  the  mountains  at 

By  self-control.     You  must  not  think  me  considerable  distance,  poured  its  unsul- 

a  savage,  Arthur.**  lied  tribute  into  the  bosom  of  the  Seine ; 

**  I  confess  I  was  astonished  at  the  vio-  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  its 

Icaoe  of  your  anger ;  but  what  would  be  embouchure,  it  expanded  into  a  broad 

•ataral  and  allowable  jesting  as  to  Lin-  basin,  then  nadually  contracted,  till  the 

gvet,  from  Belle-Rose,  in  his  relative  po-  trees  seemed  to  meet  and  interlace,  from 

•itioo  to  3rou,  was  an  insult  which  a  bank  to  bank,  across  the  stream. 

Frenchman  could  not  overlook.     But,  •^  I  do  not  intend,**  said  DeMerode, 

Count,  1  plead  guilty  to  the  imputed  fail-  "  to  ^uide  this  coachman  to  the  chateau, 

img  of  my  countrymen,  and  am  curious  which  I  perceive  is  not  far  distant — the 

to  know**^  knowledge,  might  be  worth  somethinff  to 

The  Count  busied  himself  in  arrang-  him  in  Paris :  a  little  beyond  this  bridse, 

ing  the  cushions,  as  if  preparing  to  sleep,  the  road  branches  oS  to  Rouen,  whither 

**  To  know,"  continued  Arthur,  he  believes  you  are  destined.  If  vou 
^whether  the  allusioa  of  Belle- Rose  can  remain  here  for  an  hour,  I  will  re- 
had  any  connection  with  the  visit  of  the  turn,  and  conduct  you  myself  to  the  cas- 
8aroness  to  America."  tie.    En  dtiendanU  I  shall  find  the  near- 

De  Merode,  engaged  in  giving  some  est  hamlet  by  a  circuitous  route,  and 

4treetion8  to  the  coachoum,  of  course  dismiss  the  carriage." 

could  not  hear  this  inquiry.  Arthur  exnreesed  his  approbation  of 

*•  Qndle  bitisef^  he  exclaimed,  '*  the  tha  plan  and  left  the  coach,  which,  how- 

imscal  of  a  eocAer  tias  not  followed  the  ever,  he  followed  on  foot,  till  he  was  out 

exoas-roada*  as  I  inatrueted  bin.    We  of  sight    Then  he  threw  himself  dowa 
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upon  the  relret  bank  of  the   streia,  ed ;  it  might  be  tboagfat  that  the  cbe^* 

where  the  flowering  hawthorn  screened  bonee  were  too  high  for  claeaical  beauty, 

him  from  the  raysofthe  8on»  and  reriew-  but  this  did  not  detract  from  that  air  of 

ed  the  last   day's    disagreeable  ocetur-  dignity,  which  perraded  ail  her  looka 

fences.  and  gestures.    Her  complexion  was  a 

**  After  all,"  he  thought,  *<  this  is  a  union  of  pale  olire  and  rose,  and  glowed 

serious   business-^I  did    not  come  to  with  Tigorous  exercise ;  her  drees  fitted 

France  to  participate  in  affairs  of  honor,  closely  to  her  figure,  though  not  so  as  to 

and  yet  De  Merode  had  no  friend.     Bj  impede  the  free  action  of  the  limbs;  and 

heavens !  what  a  noble  character  is  this  a  pretty  cottage  bonnet  lay  at  her  feet. 

Count — IJnguet  would  not  do  for  his  But  the  canoe,  like  the  course  of  tni« 

second — the  repetition  of  the  sneer  was  love,  did  not  run  smooth ;  not  indeed 

half  an  insult— Rentier  of  course  was  from  any  fault  of  the  lady,  but  owing  to 

pre-engaged — they   would   have  fought  the  iirepressible  instinct  of  a  Newfound* 

at  any  rate.    I  did  but  little — I  could  land  dog,  who  sat  motionless   at   the 

not   refuse   him — but    to    kill   him  in  prow,  holding  between  his  teeth  the  rope 

L'Ecole  de  M^ecine,  a  $an$-culotti  too  attached  to  it    He  i#as  large  of  bone , 

— they  will  never  forgive  him — and  I —  and  remarkable  for  his  fine  and  glossy 

when  shall  I  return  to  Paris  ?  But  I  am  hair. 

not  sorry  to  get  away ;  it  was  useless  to  The  deep  bay  of  hounds,  with  the 

think  of  study  in  such  confusion  and  noise  of  horns  and  bu^jles,  echoed  ffom 

clamor ;  moreover,  I  shall  see  life  in  the  the  hills ;  the  dog,  leapmgup,  placed  hie 

provinces.    But  how  will  the  Baroness  fore  feet  on  the  edge  of  the  canoe  in  the 

like  this  rumpled  bknae  t    I  will  send  to  act  of  listening ;  the  3roung  lady  foresaw 

Paris  for  my  baggage — Ah  !  this  is  a  the  danger,  wi  resting  with  her  whole 

glorious  prospect — yonder  islands  in  the  weight  on  the  opposite  side,  endeavored 

eine— -even  at  this  distance,  I  can  dis-  to  maintain  the  equipoise ;  but  seeing 

tin^ish  the  violets  and  the  lilies,  with  that  it  was  in  vain,  she  sprane  lightlv  to 

which  they  are  enameled — how  calm  and  the  bank,  and  scarcely    had  her   foot 

serene  the  sky — not  a  sound  !*'  Just  then,  touched  the  earth,  when  Arthur  emerg- 

a  noise,  like  the  fall  of  an  oar,  fell  light-  ed  from  the  hedge  to  her  aid. 

ly  upon  his  ear.  The  apparition  of  a  young  man  in  tbet 

Turning  bis  head,  silently,  he  beheld  retired  spot  startled  her;  her  loot  slip- 

a  youne  girl,  standing  in  a  birchen  ca-  ped,  and  she  would  have  fiidlen,  had  be 

noe :  she  held  a  light  paddle,  which  she  not  offered  his  hand,  which  ^e  caachl« 

changed    from    hand   to   hand,  as  she  and  with  his  assistance  was  soon  saiel j 

gracefully  dipped  it  in  the  water,  alter-  landed. 

nately,  on  eacn  side  of  the  fragile  bark :  She  stood  still  for  an  instant,  and  gas- 

the  npples  broke,  sparkling  about  the  ed  fixedly  upon  him ;  then  she  said,  with 

slender  prow,  which,  elevated  above  the  i>erfect  calmness,  **  I  thank  yoe,  Moft- 

surface,  at  ererj  new  impulse  seemed  sieur,  for  your  kindness ;  1  thought  the 

about  to  leap  from  the  water.  dog  was  better  trained — I  see  he  has  got 

Arthur  was  hidden  from  view  by  the  the  canoe  to  the  shore,  and  expects  me  to 

hawthorn,  so  that  undetected  he  could  forgive  his  awkwardness  asd  give  him  a 

observe  her  figure  and  movements;  and  as  second  trial     By  this  time,  ihey  ave 

the    boat  approached,   inclining  in  its  alarmed  at  the  Chiteaa  Merode  hf  my 

course,  as  he  was  delighted  to  see,  to  the  prolonged  absence." 

bank  on  which  he  was  lyin^»  her  face  **  I  am  going  myself  to  the  eh&leae/* 

and  dress  could  be  more  distmctly  per-  replied  Arthur, 

ceived.  She  appeared  surprised. 

She  was  tall  and  well-shaped ;  there  *•  To  sMet  the  Count  de  Merode,  wbo 

was  a  finnness  of  posture,  a  combine-  accompanied  me  horn  Paris.'* 

tion  of  freedom  and  grace  in  her  motions,  **  My  brother   reUuned  V*     Bhe  es- 

unusual  even  with  French  ladies,especial-  claimed.  **Ahl  then.  Monsieur,    aiace 

ly  in  a  position  so  unusual  and  precari-  you  cannot  know  these  paths  of  l^ 

ous ;  her  features  were  regular,  and  their  forest  as  well  as  the  streets  of  Faiia,  I 

expression  thoughtful,  but  agreeable ;  her  will  guide  you  myself  to  the  chilsee ; 

eyes  were  black  and  pen^rating;  her  but  first,the  beat  must  be  fastened    thsf s, 

ins  hair,  flowed  unrestrained,  in  dark  Brant,  1  release  you  from  yoer  charge 

waving  tresses,  over  her  neck  sjid  shouU  — and  now  this  is  the  path»  Mooaiew*'* 

^  vs ;  her  eye-brows  were  slightly  arch-  They  walked  for  some  time  in  atkacs. 
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wkkck  Arthur,  feeing  to  be  awkvard*  ny  eyes  upon  the  work),  and  die  within 

delennined  to  break.  those  walls." 

*<  Do  the  ladies  oC  France  often  trust  '*  Good  God  f  said  Arthur,  shocked  at 

themselves  to  tenements  so  frail,  Made-  this  abrupt  announcement    **  You,  so 

aoiselle  ?'*  I^"'^**  ^  ^'^^>  ^  loTely — what  cruel'' — 

«*  I  am  not  a  lady  of — Paris,**  she  re-  ^ut  she  interrupted  him. 
plied  quickhr ;  *'  and  I  thank  Heaven  I  <*  I  said  more  than  I  intended,  M.  Hich- 
am not  I  should  die,  were  I  confined  to  aids.  Yet  I  never  look  upon  tb<we  walls, 
its  crowded  saloons  and  narrow  streets*  without  the  strong  conviction  that  they 
I  love  the  free  air  of  the  mountains — the  will  be  my  tomb ;  and  then  1  think  X 
little  bark  you  think  so  dangerous,  has  must  hasten  to  say  farewell  to  all  whom 
been  my  companion  from  childhood ;  it  1  shall  leave  behind ;  and  so  it  was,  that 
was  the  work  and  the  gift  of  the  good  even  to  you,  a  stranger,  I  said  so  much.** 
Father  Anloiae, and  frail  as  it  seems,  often  It  was  early  twilight  when  they  enter* 
aad  Mfely  has  it  borne  him  against  tide  ed  the  immense  court-yard  of  the  cha- 
and  billow.    I  am  not  surprised  at  your  teau. 

inquiry.  Monsieur :  such  barbarous  struc-  Count  de  Merode  was  conversing  be- 

turee  are  seldom  eeen  so  near  Paris,  and  fore  the  vestibule  with  a  priest,  in  the 

wodd,  very  likely,  excite  the  ridicule  of  dress  of  a  Carmelite :  the  monk  was  thin, 

gentlemen  of  fashion  like  yourself."  tall  and  erect;   his  features,  naturally 

**  YoQ  are  misUiken,  Mademoiselle ;  I  stern,  appeared  more  so  from  a  scar 

an  simply  Arthur  Richards,  an  Ameri-  across  the  forehead, 

can  student  of  medicine  at  Paris.    I  was  Merode  was  about  to  mount  one  of 

fortunate  enough  to  render  your  brother  two  horses  which  stood  near  by,  saddled 

a  slight  service;  doubly  fortunate,  since  and  bridled:    be  started  with  surprise, 

it  introduces  me  to  his  sister."  when  he  saw  his  sister  and  companion 

**I  will  be  equally  frank,  Monsieur  approaching.  Running  to  her,  he  em- 
Richards.  My  name  is  Natalie  de  Me-  braced  her  affectionately;  then  taking 
rode,  the  j^rand-daugbter  of  the  Baroness  Aithur  by  the  hand,  he  led  him  to  the 
Romencttil,  who  will  be  delighted  to  priest,  whom  he  introduced  as  Father 
welcome  vou,  when  she  learns  that  you  Antoine :  the  whole  party  then  followed 
aided  my  brother  as  well  as  myself.  But,"  him  through  tbe  entrance-hall,  which 
said  she,  pointing  to  a  corneal  shaped  had  no  ceiling,  the  heavy  timbers  being 
hill  at  a  bttle  distance,  **  there  is  the  uncovered  and  decorated  with  mould* 
Montagtu  da  deux  Amant;  we  shall  ingsand  sculptures,  and  entered  a  mag- 
8000  see  the  towers  and  bastions  of  the  nificent  saloon  through  an  opening  with 
old  chateau,  which  you  must  know  was  colunms. 

formerly  a  CiotbJQ  castle.    I  will  tell  you  In  the  recess  formed  by  a  laige  bow 

the  story  of  the  two  lovers*  mountain,  window,  nearly  opposite  the  entrance,  in 

It  was  so  steep  and  high  that  people  used  a  carved  and  gilded  arm-chair,  sat  the 

to  think  it  was  impossible  to  reach  its  Baroness  Romencuil.    Notwithstanding 

mmmit     A  young  shepherd  loved  a  she  was  an  octogenarian,  she  sat  perfect- 

shepherdess,  and  his  affection  was  recip-  jy  erect,  and  when  she  raised  her  eyes 

located;  but  her  parents,  who  thought  from  her  work,  as  the  party  entered, 

he  W90  too  poor,  to  prevent  the  marriage  they  rested  upon  them  with  a  firm  and 

and  at  once  get  rid  of  his  attention,  pro-  searching  gaze,  until  they  had  crossed 

■used  him  mt  hand,  if  he  would  cariy  the  apartment 

her  on  bin  shouldere,  to  the  top  of  this  Some  parts  of  her  dress,  which  was 

Bopntain-     He  made   the  attempt — he  dark,  were  in  the  style  of  Louis  XIV. 

aaeceeded,  but  at  the  last  step  he  fell,  and  Her  hair  was  worn  very  high,  and  there 

died  instantly.   She,  beholding  him  dead,  were  two  patches,  one  in  the  centre  of 

threw  herself  into  the  river  which  flows  each  cheek  :   her  shoes  were  of  black 

St  the  Imae  of  the  rock,  and  was  drowned,  embroidered  velvet,  with  very  high  heels; 

There  is  a  convent  erected  on  the  spot  her  face  was  thin,  and  its  expression  sad 

where  he  threw  down  his  burden,  and  and  severe. 

BMsaes  are  said  there  to  this  day,  for  the  When  Arthur  had  been  introduced, 

repose  of  the  souls  of  the  two  lovers,  she  requested  him  to  sit  on  a  velvet  cush- 

Toere  is  no  song  I  love  to  sing  more,  ioned  seat  near  her,  while  Natalie  chose 

than  bis  '  Lament,*  for,  like  him,  it  is  the  tabouret  at  her  feet. 

ogr  doom  to  dimb  that  mountain,  and,  She  welcomed  him  in  a  low  and  tremu- 

off  the  burden  of  my  sins,  dose  lous  voice  to  the  chateau,  and  thanked 
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hin  for  tbe  terriee  he  bad  midaed  her  conpleCe  eontrri  over  the 
graodeoD,  of  which  she  had  joet  heaid ;  and  the  nenroiis  mtcm,  which  kmm  eve 
the  said  she  was  a  friend  to  ail  Amen-  able  to  exert,  Arthar  was  sooa  boned  in 
cans,  and  she  hoped  he  would  fiod  the  shnnber.  When  he  awoke,  it  was  late, 
place  agreeable  enough  to  Drotract  his  and  he  found  the  iamilj  at  the  brcakfaat 
stay  till  the  awful  iceoes  of^  bloodshed,  table :  seated  at  the  side  of  Natalie,  who 
which  were  now  transpirinr  at  Paris,  presided  at  the  meal,  he  obsenred  her 
should  giTe  place  to  peace  and  loymlty.  lender  attention  to  the  wishes  of  her  Tea- 
After  some  minutes' conTersation.dur-  erable  parent;  he  admired  the  pla^fal 
ing  which  bis  attention  was  continaallj  ease  of  her  conversation;  her  digaiied 
distracted  by  tbe  beautiful  countenance  demeanor.  He  began  to  feel  all  his  sood 
of  Natalie,  Arthur  followed  the  Count  resolutions  of  indiferenoe  to  her  ndtng 
from  the  saloon  to  a  sleeping  apartment  aw^  in  the  light  of  her  presence. 
Here  everything  was  rich  and  splendid;  The  truth  is,  that  Natadie  was  a  girl 
graceful  mouldings  supported  a  ceiling  of  matchless  grace ;  full  of  intelligence, 
covered  with  brill iant  arabesques;  and  she  yet  had  tlut  indescribable  Qjudity,  or 
degant  mirrors,  concealing  the  walls,  mode  iA  expression,  which  in  Franee  is 
miutipUed  tbe  costly  furniture  of  the  termed  natvtU^  and  which  we  dcnoau- 
room.  nale  an  odd  frankness,  an  unseHbh,  yet 

"  You  will  find  here  a  part  of  my  egotistic  simplicity, 

wardrobe,   Arthur,"  said    De   Merode,  Seldom  does  the  love  of  man  for  wo- 

*'and,  as  we  are  nearly  of  the  same  di-  man  elevate  itself  to  reverence;  it  was 

mensions,  I  think  it  will  suit  you.    I  not  reverence  that  prevented  Arthur  fros 

took  you  away  early,  for  you  are  fatigued  looking  often  at  Natalie,  but  he  feared 

with  the  long  ride ;  but  I  have  news —  that  Father  Antoine  would  read  his  ad- 

the  dogs  are  on  the  trail — the  Carmelite  miration  of  her  in  his  countenance, 

says    an  eroissarv  of  the  canaille  was  «•  Eustace  left  us  last  night,  Monsic«r 

prowling  about  the  chateau  before  our  Richards,*'  said  the  Baroness,  **  and  only 

arrival.    I  regret,  therefore,  that  I  must  stated  that  it  was  in  conse^uenoe  of  a 

leave  you  in  eharee  of  Father  Antoine  qoarrel ;  will  you  enlighten  us  as  to  its 

for  a  few  days — tney  will  not  annoy  details  .>** 

you  ;  still  it  were  well  to  keep  close ;  **  Willingly ,"    replied  he,  **  and   yov 

hut  Natalie  will  show  you  the  librarv  will  see  fresh  cause  for  admiratioBof  hie 

and  the  cabinet.    Poor  Natalie !  she  wiU  proud  spirit." 

need  them  herself  no  longer,  when  she  He  then  described  the  combat  with 

becomes  the  bride  of  Heaven.**  Belle-Rose,  and  observed    with   intenae 

**  But  why  must  that  be  ? "  Arthur  pleasure,  that  the  eye  of  Natalie,  which 

ventured  to  say.  sparkled  with  indignation  at  the  insult, 

**  The  honor  of  her  family,  the  wishes  softened  to  a  look  of  gratitude,  as  he 

of  her  friends,  a^,  and  her  own  choice,  slightly  alluded  to  his  own  share  in  the 

have  determined  it    There  is  a  secret,  transaction. 

and  one  day  you  shall  know  it,  why  Na-  **  Come,  Monsieur,"  said  she,  rising 

talie    is  consecrated  to  tbe  service  of  from  the  table  and  leading  the  way  to  the 

Heaven ;  good  night,  mon  eher^  we  shall  library,  <*  here  are  books,  that  you  mmj 

meet  again  soon."    So  saying,  the  Count  pursue  your  scientific  researches  as  wcU 

Merode  left  the  apartment  as  at  Paris,  and  musical  instnimeats  to 

'*  The  honor  oi  her  family,"  thought  charm  away  the  weariness  which  th« 

Arthur,  as  he  sought  the  luxurious  couch  books  may  produce,  and  writing  mate- 

-^bas  there  never  been  an  abbess  in  tbe  rials  to  inform  your  friends  of  your  advca* 

noble  house  of  Romeneuil  ?  or  is  it  pride  tures ;  d  frowa  of  them,  there  is  aa  op* 

which  disdains  the  alliance  of  one  so  portunity,  Pere  Antoine  says,  of  seadiaff 

lovely  with  the  degraded  nobility  of  the  to-day  to  America,  by  way  of  EngplaiMf, 

Republic  ?  the  wishes  of  her  friends,  ah !  by  a  secure  conveyance,  and  which  I  ad* 

they  are  jealous  of  her  influence—there  vise  you  not  to  neglect,  if  you  do  act 

mav  be  property  at  stake — an  ancient  wish  your  letters  published  in  the  Moai* 

will  perhaps^but  did  he  not  say,  her  teur  among  the  proceedings  of  the  Co»» 

own  choice  ?  No,  by  heavens !  it  there  vention.    When  they  are  written,  I  will 

be  truth  in  woman,  it  is  not  her  own  show  you  the  wonders  of  the  eh&leaa» 

choice — vet  how  does  it  concern  me  ?    I  and  amonc  the  rest,  in  hcmor  ol  ny  ca* 

will  think  no  more  of  it"  And  with  that  noe,  I  will  show  you  a  colleetioe  oif  tha 
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bttrkof  trees,  which  I  hare  made,  on  tions,  and  most  of  all,  she  always  remem- 

which   are  traced  rarious  French  and  bered  that  she  was  soon  to  take  the 

English  yerses."                                    '  tows. 

in  the  course  of  an  hour  Natalie  re-  It  is  evident  that  many  of  Natalie's 

turned,  and  conducted  him  to  a  cabinet  of  amusements  were  quite  masculine,  but 

natural  history,  the  walls  of  which  were  they  have  not  all  been  enumerated :  there 

covered  with  landscapes  in  freseot  and  wss  a  small  room,  opposite  the  entrance 

whose  shelves  were  filled  with  leaves  hall,   appropriated   to   the   exercise  of 

and  flowers,  minerals  and  madrepores,  fencing,   wnich   was   much  in  \ofue 

arranged  in  scientific  order;  she  showed  among  the  French  ladies  of  this  penod. 

him  a  beautiful  collection  of  medals  and  Here  Arthur  and  Natalie,  often  practised 

paintings  in  oil  and  water  colors  mixed  the  delightful  accomplishment.  One  day, 

with  g^m.    She  opened  an  elegant  her-  after  supper,  having  actively  engird  m 

bal,Hhe  records  of  which  were  made  in  a  this  exercise,  Natalie,  in  an  elegant  male 

neat  and  beautiful  hand,  which  she  did  costume,  was  looking  from  the   open 

not  say,  but  Arthur  knew  was  her  own.  window  upon  the  terraced  garden,  (our 

**  Here  **  said  $he,  opening  the  door  of  or  five  feet  beneath ;  Arthur  stood  near 

a  small  interior  apartment,  <*  is  a  turning-  her,  gazing  with  undisguised  admiration 

lathe,  and  here  I  make  baskets,  artificial  on  her  animated  countenance, 

flowers  and  plans  in  relievo — a  boat  like  '*  These  flowers,"  said  she,  **  are  more 

that  in  which  you  first  saw  me,  would  beautiful  than  those  pale  exiles  in  the 

be  easilv  constructed  here  by  an  expe-  sombre  galleries  of  the  Luxembourg." 

rienced  hand."  *<  Yes,  Mademoiselle,  like  the  poor  im- 

Natalie  had  found  something  new — a  prisoned  queen,  those  exotics  want  air, 
companion  of  her  own  age,  whose  taste  and  sun,  and  space ;  they  seem  to  roe  as 
was  equal  to  her  own ;  who  never  lost  they  did  to  one  of  your  countrymen,  to 
a  word  she  uttered,  and  whose  hand  was  call  in  vain  for  the  song  of  the  bird ;  the 
alwavs  ready  to  mingle  her  colors,  or  limpid  murmur  of  the  brook  ;  the  mom- 
tune  her  harpsichord,  ing  and  the  evening  dew;  the  mid-day 

It  is  not*so  tedious  to  decipher  a  diffi-  sun ;  the  soft  light  of  the  moon,  and  the 

cult  sonata  in  the  morning,'  when  one  fruitful  dust  of  these  beautiful  stars  of 

expects  to  perform  it  in  the  evening  to  a  night,  which  flutter  in  the  heavens :  even 

judicious  listener,  who  will  dwell  with  the  butterfly  has  abandoned  the  rose — 

eagerness  on  every  note,  and  appreciate  the  gilded    butterfly  has    forsaken  the 

the  labor  of  the  acouisition.  lily — the  bee  has  left  the  flowering  ge- 

When  a  week  bad  disappeared,  the  nista." 

ambition  of  a  scholar  had  flown  with  it ;  «'  Beautiful  thoughts!" 

the  worst  news  to  Arthur  would  have  "  They  were  bom  to  a  brief  existence," 

been  that  peace  was  restored  to  Paris,  continued  he,  in  a  low  tone ;  **  the  poet 

and  that  it  would   be   safe   to    return  who  thus  lamented  their  decay,  would 

thither.      He  could  no  longer  conceal  probably  overlook  the  outrage  in  a  tri- 

from    himself  his   satisfaction   at    the  umphal  ode  upon  the  distant  climes  thus 

Count's  duel,  and  dreaded  nothing  more  brought  to  our  doors ;  but  who  can  for- 

thaa  his  return.  give  the  cruelty  that  would  condemn 

At  the  end  then  of  this  week,  Arthur  youth  and  loveliness  to  a  living  tomb  ?" 

JEbehards  was  in  love — how  could  he  Natalie   started   at   his   impassioned 

help  it?  manner;   she  gazed  earnestly  upon  his 

As  for  Natalie,  young  ladies  do  not  re-  face ;  and  whatever  she  saw,  a  deep 
fleet  much  upon  the  nature  of  their  own  blush  suffused  her  countenance.  At  this 
cnotions ;  if  Arthur  admitted  to  himself  moment  Father  Antoine  passed  before 
Chat  his  love  micht  have  been  at  first  a  the  window.  Hearing  the  sound  of 
whim,  his  judgment  afterwards  deter-  voices  he  looked  up,  and  observing  the 
mined  it  to  be  at  any  rate,  the  eflbrt  of  a  attitude  of  the  speakers,  and  the  embar- 
well  regulated  fancy  :  but  Natalie  rassed  air  of  Nattdie,  appeared  astonish- 
tbooght  nothing  on  the  subject — she  had  ed,  but  he  walked  rapidly  on ;  not,  how- 
no  cause  for  aJarra — the  cb&teau  was  ever,  before  Arthur  had  perceived  that 
iooely — she  loved  to  have  him  near  her  his  features,  usually  grave,  now  became 
— she  was  pleased  with  his  conversation,  stern  and  even  threatening, 
his  sentiments,  his  character:  she  thought  Natalie  too,  had  caught  their  expre^- 
bisB  graceful  and  handsome,  but  for  her-  sion,  for  she  immediately  said,  *«  I  must 
mtiS,  aha  was  not  tobject  to  sodden  emo-  go,  father  Antoine  expects  me.'* 
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" but  $he  roofil be twiottoi.  C»t» 

Set  her?    Willnol  lEephtt»tf 'I;; 
ream,  from  vhicb  I  ww  •f.*^'^' 


«'  Not  yet,  Qh»  not  yet,  MadeiiHwelle.*'  the  image  of  Natilii.  U  mi  m  ^ 

**The  sun  bai  nearly  set.     At  tbi$  ble  for  him  that  ugbt  togotoihta 

hour  I  should  meet  him  at  the  coofes-  loon:  heretiuiredfolho^iMRltctc 

BionaL"  These  emotiom  were  lev  to  ^itWrt 

*<  For  what  have  you  to  seek  forgive-  they  excited  merely  u>  bt  cs^m^ 

ness  ?**  to  exercise  his  selfooitioi  l  ^m^c 

<«  Much,  very  much.  Monsieur  Rich-  all  the  world,  to  be  shot  eit  ins  u 

ards ;  and  this  delay  is  not  the  least."  heayen  of  lore  iust  u  be  bidm^  • 

*<  I  may  be  wrong ;  I  may  be  bold,  but  glimpse  of  its  bJessedoeisi 
there  is  a  mystery  which  I  would  fain       He  retired  to  bis  rooa,  uivs^^l 

h^ve  solved  before  we  part"  out  upon  the  msgnificeat  (ofeSi,sc»^ 

Natalie  did  not  answer.  lime  mountain  ecenerj, and  iQ  tk  m» 

*«  Why  most  you  take  the  vows  ?"  ty  of  the  lovely  pro4«t,  mW  t-i 

«'  Can  there  be  a  nobler  employment  solemnized  by  tbe  naoaligbtikii^ 

than  tbe  service  of  Heaven,  Monsieur ;  to  forget,  in  tbe  contdDDbtia  Q  ^ 

to  place  the  soul  in  that  posture  which  much   gimndeur,  tbe  moia  ^ 

will  best  become  it  in  another  world  V  sharpness  of  bis  disappoiBtBciL 

**  And  at  the  same  time  forget  the       <*  She  is  meet  beaQtifol,*  U  v^ 
claims  of  this  ?" 

**  There  are  no  such  claims." 

••  Surely  to  sustain  the  declining  years , 

of  a  parent ;  to  restrain  a  brother's  fiery  awakened,  chase  ne  tbro^  ^^\ 

temper*  are  duties  in  your  way."  minding  with  its  stem  f**^*^  ^ 

*•  It  is  their  own  wirfi" —  my  hopes,  and  point  ibetf  pocbaf  c 

«*Say,  rather,  their  command.     Oh,  sersto  the  bitter  past  2   Ands^^- 

Mademoiselle !"  said  be,  taking  her  hand,  I  thought — who  is-^  ^  '^  ^\ 

••  explain  to  me  this  cruel  mystery."  her  nature,  how  can  ber  bisii  W  - 

The  door  opened,  and  Count  de  Me-  mission,  beating  agaioet  ibc  vui*" 

rode  entered  the  apartment.    His  dress  prison?" 
was  soiled  and  disordered ;  he  had  evi-        When  midnight  struck  bi«* ' 

dentlybeen  ridin|^  hard;  and  as  he  ad-  there;  as  deeper  darluieNcloi0<^'|-' 

vanced,  he  said,  ma  jesting  yet  discon-  him,  bis  thoughts,  wbicb bsdoe* 

tented  tone,  to  the  scenes  and  tft*****  *\ 

"I  will  solve  it  myself,  Arthur;  my  life — to  home,lothebooewi«« J^ 

father,  to  atone  for  a  crime  against  his  it  for  a  distant  lanil—nA  "JJ^^. 

God  and  his  country,  consecrated  her,  events  which  had  ^f****?**!*?^*** 

while  yet  a  child,  to  relieion ;  and  re-  peaceful  studies  and  tbe  ^'^^^[J^^. 

ceived  from  his  mother  a  pledfre  that  she  tion — and  then  they  dwelt  «WJt- 

should  take  tbe  veil  in  the  Convent  of  the  dream  of  the  last  week.    ^  .^ 
Sainte  Ther^e,  in  Normandy.     So,  you       If  ansels,  good  and  ^^f^^ 

see,  honor  as  well  as  choice  forbid  any  everywhere,  as  some  assert,  it^^ 

other  course.    I  was  absent  long ;  but  I  to  observe  and  record ;  or  do"^  ^ 

am  not  too  late  to  prevent  misunderstand-  fuse  into  the  soul  of  tbe  T 

ing.    I  thought  1  had  before  informed  defeated  straggler  with  hit 

you  of  her  engagement"  portion  of  their  own  seraai^      .^ 

"Forgive  me,  .Count,— one  question  ty?    And   the  spirit  <***^2ir 

answered ,  and  I  shall  return  to  Piris."  seems  to  breathe  a  boto^*^' 

"Return!  by  no  means — that  would  andtolook, wheietbs^tliii^^' 

be  folly,  my  friend."  a  divine  encoungeiMit         , 

'<  Is  Mademoiselle  de  Mer^e*s  con*       When  then  the  aotasMfl^^ 

sent  free  and  uncompelled .'"  fpn  bix>ke  upon  the  itaiy*^^ 

*' Ask  ber.  Monsieur.**  *" '     ^ 

He  turned  to  Natalie. 

"Mademoiselle!"  he  said. 

There  was  a  brief  silence,  and  in  a  low  the  hour ;  and  Ml 

voice  she  answered,  dear  tonaa  of  »  i 

'*  Ym"  his  ear»  did  ha 

Then,  as  she  spoke  that  little  word,  it  race  la  ^itmrm 

was  suddenly  rerealed  to  Arthur,  how  cmM 
much  he  loved  ber.    A  light  ahone  into       Ite 

the  depths  of  his  hearty  and  diMQVcrad  h^m  lift 


gan  oroiLt upon  xtktwom^^r^ 
Arthur  Richaids  fefc  ^^J^fSl 
unison  wHh  hja  own  '"Hf^.Tl  ^ 
scarcely  reflated  #»  XlST* 
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€d  gateway :  deseending  the  slopiog  ter«  in^  came,  the  morning  of  his  departure, 

race,  he  traversed  the  garden,  and  guided  bnsht,  clear,  and  fulfof  sweet  sounds 

by  the  dim  light  which  gleamed  through  and  odors.    It  was  nothing  to  Arthur. 

thecJastersaf  narrow,  pointed  windows.  He  had  no  sympathy  with  awakening 

he  entered  the  chapel.    The  voice  then  Nature.    It  was  his  first  severe  and  reiu 

distinctly  heard  could  not  be  mistaken,  disappointment,  and  be  found  it  hard  to 

It  was  Natalie — ^Arthur  oouM  distinguish  endure.    When  he  met  the  family  at 

the  outline  of  her  ligure  through  the  breakfast,  it  did  not  allay  the  bitterness 

drawn  curtain,  as  she  sat  at  the  organ,  of  his  heart  to  find  Natalie  calm  and  even 

which  she  aoeomfManied  with  her  voice,  cheerful.    The  Carmelite  was  unusually 

ia  a  devotional  air.    Retreating  into  a  morose,  while  the  Count's  gayety  seem- 

cloister  he  gazed  intently  upon  her,  until  ed  to  increase,  as  his  friend  became  more 

taking  the  Hght  she  began  to  descend  the  and  more  silent,  until  he  scarcely  joined 

atair-oase.     Then  he  passed  noiselessly  in   the   conversation.      The   baroness 

through  the  aisle,  and  waiting  until  she  alone  was  unusually  attentive  and  kind, 

stood  jn  the  vestibule,  presenM  himself  and  when  be  rose  to  leave  the  room,  she 

before  her.  turned  to  her  grandson  with  an  expres- 

When  she  saw  him,  she  nearly  let  sive  look.    He  immediately  seized  Ar- 

the  light  £eiU  from  her  hands ;  she  whs  thur's  arm,  and  half-dragged  him  into  the 

▼ery  pale,  and  trembled  exceedingly.  hall,  and  when  the  door  was  closed,  he 

**  Forg^ive  me,  Natalie,"  said  Arthur,  said, 

<*  for  this  surprise — I  would  not  cause  '*  The  Convent  of  Sainte  Thcr^e  was 

yoo  a  moment's  anxiety."  burned  to  the  ground  last  night     The 

<*  I  must  not  stay,'*  faltered  Natalie,  churches  of  France  are  dismantled  and 

^  the  hour — the  place" —  closed  by  order  of  the  Convention,  and 

**  One  moment— one  short  moment,  to  cannon   are   cast    from    their   brokeu 

tell  you  that  I  have  struggled  in  vain  to  bells." 

repress  my  passion — to  tell  you  that  I        "  Then  Natalie's  engagement " 

love  you  deeply,  fondly,  devotedly.    I  **  Cannot  be  fulfilled — Ilove  youwelU 

could  not  leave  this  place  forever  with-  mon  ami,  and  I  should  love  you  better  as 

oat  telling  you  this,  and  learning  from  a  brother ;  therefore  I  regret  that  there 

your  own  lips  my  fate."  still  exists  an  obstacle  to  your  wishes." 

<*  This  is  useless — worse   than  use-  **  You  mean  that  she  does  not — that 

less."  the  Baroness"^-*- 

**No — no— could  I  believe  that  were  "I  mean  nothing  of  the  kind.    Come 

this  fatal  obstacle  removed  you  would  to  the  saloon  in  an  hour,  and  you  shall 

rejoice — then  yon  would  still  be  mine  in  understand  the  difficulties  of  your  posi- 

apirit — in  memory — in  heaven."  lion." 

<*  There  is  no  hbpe."  The  hour  elapsed,  and  when  he  en- 

«*  Without  hope,  love  dies,  but  mine  tered  the  spacious  parlor,  his  heart  beat 

can    never  die.    I  must  then    hope —  high  with  contending  emotions ;  the  Ba- 

•peak,  Natalie,  and  say  that   when  I  roness  sat  in  the  same  position  and  dress 

have  left  you,  you  will  at  least  pity  my  as  on  the  ni)rht  of  his  introduction  ;  Na- 

aohappiness.    Give  me  some  token  that  talie  too,  as  oefore,  was  at  her  feet    The 

you  Jo  not  despise  my  aflection."  Count  reclined  upon  a  large  divan,  and 

Suddenly  NataUe's  countenance  before  Fere  Antoine  was   half-hidden  by  the 

agitated  and  alarmed,  became  pensive  and  am|^  curtains  of  the  Gothic  window, 

thoughtful.  **  It  will  be  painful  to  me.  Monsieur 

Ui^aspin^  from  her  neck,  a  chain  of  Richards,"  said  the  Barone8s,pointing  him 

hair   to  which  was  suspended  a  small  to  the  seat  by  ber  side,   to  renew  the 

locket  of  gold,  with  an  agat«  in  compo-  hitter  memory  of  the  past ;  but  enough 

aitioo  set  in  its  centre,  m  gave  it  to  has  occuned  during  your  visit  at  my 

Arthur,  saying  at  the  same  time,  house,  to  make  it  proper  to  iatrust  to 

**  I  can  stay  no  longer,  but  take  this,  your  confidence  some  particulars  of  its 

sod   not  unta  you  have  left  the  cha-  history. 

teaa,  open  it,  and  read  its  contend—  <*  In  1757,  my  husband.  Baron  Romen- 

yom  will  than  divine  why  I,  who  am  al-  euil,  a  colonel  in  the  army  of  Montcalm, 

raady  dedicated  to  Heaven,  cannot  return  was  sent  to  harass  the  Six  Nations  or 

your  aflbotion."   And  with  these  words  troquois  in  the  province  of  New  York 

•be  left  the  chapel.  m  America.    He  took  with  him  his  o&Hr 

The  aight  passed  away,  and  the  mora-  son.  Maurice  4®  Meiode.    In  an  attack 
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np^n  a  trading-post  established  by  the  opening  in  the  back  at  the  moath  of  the 
British  at  Tcne-o-ron-tok  Bay,  in  the  Bay  of  Tehe-o-ron-tok,  which  lies  mid- 
western  part  of  the  province,  he  was  way  between  the  eastern  and  weetem 
killed,  and  his  son  was  captured  b^  the  limits  of  Lake  Ontario  on  its  soathem 
Senecas  whose  Tillages  lay  prinapally  shore,  and  opposite  to  its  widest  parts, 
in  this  quarter.  With  him  also  was  The  beach  which  separated  the  bay  from 
taken  Father  Antoine  Leclerc,  a  jpriest  the  lake,  was  low,  and  nearly  covered 
of  the  order  of  the  Carmelites.    Of  the  with  water. 

death  of  my  husband  I  was  immediately        "  Having  rowed  about  half  the  length  of 

apprised,  but  the  fate  of  my  son  was  en-  the  bay.  Father  Antoine  landed  in  a  nar* 

Teloped  in  profound  and  painful  mys-  row  cove  on  the  eastern  bank,  where  ha 

tery.  left  me,  saying  that  his  absence  would 

'*Twenty-five  years  after  his  disappear-  be  brief, 
ance,  years  of  indescribable  anguish,  M.  **  While  he  was  gone,  I  surveyed  the 
Richards,  Father  Antoine,  so  changed  in  scenery  of  that  beautiful  bay,  with  e»o- 
appearance  that  he  was  with  difficulty  tions  too  deep  for  description.  On  soma 
recognized,  appeared  at  this  chateau,  one  of  those  lofty  ridges,  my  husband 
where  I  was  then  residing.  Imagine  my  proudly  planted  the  libes  of  France — in 
joy  at  the  news  that  my  son  still  livea,  this  deep  ravine  he  was  murdered.  Here, 
and  how  that  joy  was  changed  to  horror  too,  my  son,  erring,  yet  my  son,  chose 
to  hear  that  he  was  a  traitor  to  his  coun-  his  habitation,  and  linked  his  deatiny 
try  and  his  relidon.  with  a  race  of  savages.  And  througn 
"Havingwon  the  respect  and  admiration  these  reedy  channels,  how  often  hava 
of  the  savages  by  his  fortitude  and  cour-  his  children  paddled  their  light  canoe* 
a^e,  they  spared  his  life,  but  prevented  and  plucked  the  lilies  and  the  water- 
his  escape,  until  when  two  or  three  plants  floating  on  the  waves,  or  climbed 
years  had  elapsed,  he  had  become  gradu-  the  precipitous  banks  over  which  tha 
ally  attached  to  their  mode  of  life,  and  azalia  cast  his  scarlet  mantle,  fringad 
was  elected  a  chief  among  them.  He  with  the  intricate  vine-work  of  the  trail- 
married  an  Indian  girl  and  became  the  ing  arbutus.  I  heard  voices  above  me, 
father  of  a  son  and  a  daughter.  Not  ma-  and  could  see  lights  gleaming  through 
ny  years  after  Father  Antoine,  who  for  the  dark  pines  wbich  crowned  the  som- 
his  sake  and  for  the  conversion  of  those  mits  of  those  strange,  pyramidal  hills, 
heathen,  had  remained  with  him,  exe-  **  In  a  few  moments  Father  Antoine  re- 
cuted  a  scheme  which  he  had  devised  to  turned,  and  with  him  came  my  son, 
rescue  the  poor  children  from  their  hor-  Maurice  de  Merode  Great  God !  bow 
rible  situation.  He  eluded  the  vigilance  changed.  It  was  not  his  barbaroua  eoa- 
of  the  savages,  and  bore  to  me  informa-  tume—  not  his  half-naked  limbs,  nor  tba 
tion  which  I  have  just  detailed  to  you.  large  painted  flowers  ind  symbols  which 
In  vain  was  every  effi)rt,  which  powerful  covered  them ;  but  it  was  the  stem,  an- 
iufluence  at  home,  at  the  Britisn  Court,  feeling  gaze  and  air  with  which  he  met 
and  with  the  authorities  of  New  York,  me.  He  stood,  calm  and  unmoved— oot 
could  command,  exerted  to  induce  my  a  muscle  of  his  face  relaxed — the  idol  d 
son  to  surrender  to  my  control  his  unfor-  my  soul^the  pledge  of  my  earliest  af- 
tunate  children.  fections — the  object  of  my  hopes  and 

<*The  savage  life  he  led  had  hardened  prayers — ^lost,  yet  found — he  stood  near 

a  heart  once  full  of  generous  emotions,  the  grave  of  his  brave  and  noble  father. 

He  was  deaf  to   every  appeal — but  I  looking  upon  the  mother  who  had  coma 

could  not  rest — I  seemed  to  near  contin-  so  far  to  behold  him,  yet  scarcely  wel- 

ually,  from  the  depths  of  the  dark  for-  comed  her,  and  coldly  received  her  pac* 

ests,  the    cry    of  those    innocents.    I  sionate  embrace, 
purchased  and  fitted  out  a  ship,  and  in        **  I  shall  not  protract  this  tustorr*  M. 

company  with  the  Carmelite  crossed  the  Richards.    That  my  heart  did  oot  break* 

ocean.  was  perhaps  owin^  to  the  hope  of  reacn- 

**  The  war  had  long  been  terminated ;  ing  the  helpless  children  from  their  craal 

had  it  still  raged,  I  should  have  dared  its  parent.    Surely  Heaven,  which  had  so 

dangers,  for  Iconsidered  my  attempt  ap-  long  withdrawn  its  smiles  from  our  hooat^ 

proved  of  Heaven.  inspired  me,  when  on  my  kaees  I  hb- 

'*On  a  clear  and  cloudless  night,  leaving  plored  him,  with  sobs  and  tears,  to  give 

the  vessel  at  anchor,  I  passed  with  Fa-  them  back  to  me. 
Cher  Antoine,  in  a  small  boat,  through  an       **  There  was  one  among  tha  atnaga  of 
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that  obdarate  heart,  which  yet  ribrated  qnaintance  with  the  world  in  which  he 

to  the  touch.    His  early  nurture  was  not  was  to  act 

idl  forgotten.    Poorly  as  he  comprehend-  **  He  returned  one  day  to  the  ch&teau, 

ed  her  blessed  offices,  be  still  feared  the  accompanied  by  a  friend,  whose  admira- 

wrath  of  the  Holy  Church.    Strange  that  tion  of  Natalie  soon  ripened  into  love. 

it  should  be  so.    The  Carmelite,  who,  He  was  frank  and  generous,  and  his  na- 

while  hift  companion  had  striven  to  keep  ture  was  noble.    But  the  fatal  promise 

alive  this  sentiment,  now  appealed  to  it  was  sacred  in  the  eye  of  Heaven,  and  of 

with  astonishrng  power.  those  who  had  given  it 

*•  [  thank  God  that  the  drtad  of  eternal  *«  How  strange,  then,  that  when  his  af- 

damnation  was  more  effectual  than  pity  fection  had  been  confessed,  and  disap- 

for  the  sorrows  of  his  mother.  pointment  bad  nearly  driven  him  from  the 

'*  He  brought  to  us  the  children,  dressed  castle,  the  blasphemers  of  the  revolution 

in  their  Indian  robes.    He  received  from  should  destroy  the  Convent  which  alone 

me  a  promise,  that,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  could  claim  the  object  of  his  aflection. 

his  daughter  should  take  the  veil,  and  a  **  And  yet  the  house  of  Merode  was 

year  afterwards,  pronounce  her  vows  in  proud — too  proud  of  Natalie,  to  bestow 

the  Convent  of  St.  Th^r^se,  in  Norman-  her  hand  u]X)n  one  who  was  ignorant  of 

dy.     Perhaps  he  thought  to  conciliate  an  her  origin — in  after  years,  his  own  pre- 

offended  Deity,  by  offering  to  it  the  pure  judices,  those  of  his  family  and  his  coun- 

aoul  of  his  child,  on  the  spot  where  his  trymen** — 

own  ruined  and  fallen  spirit  experienced  *'  But  Arthur  suddenly  threw  himself  at 

the  sweet  influences  of  religion.      To  the  feet  at  the  Baroness,  and  pressed  his 

himnelf  I  made  a  vain  and  last  appeal  lips  to  her  hand ;  then,  as  he  rose»  he 

He  embraced  his  children,  and  replied  in  exclaimed — 

the  idiom  of  the  savages,  that  *  as  the  **  Give  her  to  me,  IVladame ;  it  will  be 

waves  of  Tche-o-ron-tok,  gasp  and  ex-  my  pride  that  she  sprune  from  the  forest 

fire,  80  would  he  breathe  and  die  upon  kin^  of  my  countrv.    \ou  do  not  know 

Its  shores.'  AnMricans ;  they  believe  that  blood  is 

**  When  memory  reverts  to  that  dreadful  pure  which  flows  through  a  noble  heart, 

scene,  it  ever  presents  to  my  view  the  But  this  suspense — tell  me,  Madame— 

form  of  my  unfortunate  son,  erect  upon  Natalie — ** 

that  lonely  rock,  intently  watching  our  **  Monsieur  Richards,**  said  the  Car- 
receding  bark.  I  saw  it  till  we  mereed  melite,  coming  forward,  **  I  advise  you 
upon  the  blue  waters  of  the  lake,  when  to  examine  the  locket  which  Mademoi- 
1  could  no  longer  distinguish  it  from  the  selle  de  Merode  bestowed  upon  you  last 
shadows  of  the  night  night,  when  she  supposed  that  good  Fa- 

**  We  returned  to  France,  and  at  the  ex-  ther  Antoine  was  comfortably  snoring  in 

ptration  of  a  few  years,  I  heard  that  my  his  couch." 

son,  with  the  remnant  of  his  tribe,  had  He  opened  it,  and  saw  on  the  small 

sought  new  hunting  grounds  beyond  the  slip  of  paper  which  it  contained,  these 

Miasissipni.  words : 

"  Who  his  children  are.  Monsieur  Rich-  <*  Place  the  locket  before  the  fire,  and 

srds,  you  have  doubtless  already  divined;  you  will  see,  as  she  was  in  childhood, 

hut  vruf  I  have  thus  detailed  to  you  their  that  Natalie,  who  loves  you  and  will 

origin,  is  yet  to  be  explained.  meet  you  in  heaven,  whose  bride  she 

**  You  can  easily  imagine  that  every  ex-  soon  must  be.*' 

ertion  was  made  to  obliterate  the  traces  When  the  heat  reached   the   agate, 

of  their  savage  education.    All,  but  the  there  appeared  the  miniature  of  a  lovely 

love  of  truth,  the  fortitude  and  self-re-  girl,  about  ten  years  of  age. 

spect,  which,  indeed,  were  now  habit-  The  dress  was  that  of  the  tribe  of  the 

lud.  Senecas,  but  the  face  was  that  of  Natalie. 

•*  While  Natalie  learned  in  the  solitudes  Arthur  turned,  and  clasped  her  to  his 

of  Merode  the  duties  appropriate  to  her  bosom.     Natalie  had  not  the  Seneca*s 

destiny,  Eustace  sought  in  Paris  an  ac-  composure  enough  to  forbear  tears. 
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LIFE    AND    OPINIONS    OF    PHILIP    YORICK,    Esq. 

WRITTEN  BT  HIMSELF. 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

All  things,  except  those  which  are  in-  moon,  that  touched  odIj  the  pines  dMt 
efTable  and  invisible,  tend  to  an  end  or  lined  their  battleinental  rid^ea.  The 
concJusion,  which  is  most  part  painfal ;  whole  landscape*  stretching  nir  towards 
especially  love.  At  this  moment,  remem-  the  sea,  black  and  streaked  with  sUtct. 
berine  Chloris  and  her  graces,  which  lay  wary  and  Inminoos.  Their  q»cctral 
were  her  words  and  acts,  our  hero  is  not  mists  reached  oat  their  gauzy  ams  over 
conscious  of  any  abatement  of  his  pas*  the  valleys,  roarkinr  the  lines  of  the  wa- 
sion ;  the  image  of  Chloris  is  still  the  ter  courses.  On  these  vails,  the  liglit 
impersonation  of  perfect  love.  Knowing  played  faintly.  They  gathered  and  then 
that  it  is  an  image,  however,  and  cannot  melted,  formed  again  and  shot  out  here 
be  made  incarnate,  he  gathers  from  it  and  there,  tracing  the  warm  breaths  of  tbe 
only  a  dreamy  and  somewhat  mixed  en-  hollows.  At  the  high  angles  and  gorges 
joyment.  of  the  mountains,  columns  of  con- 
It  was  on  the  evening  of  a  Sunday,  pact  vapor  stood  up,  like  a  molioBicss 
dating  a  month  from  their  first  interview,  smoke ;  these  rolled  in  upon  thensdves, 
when  a  singular  accident  befel  our  two  assumed  monstrous  figures,  broke  sad 
friends.    Wandering  together  by  an  un-  vanished. 

frequented  path,  they  missed  their  way        Notwithstanding  the  discomforts  end 

on  the  return,  and   with  the  decline  of  awkwardness   of    their    situation,  oer 

dav  lost  all  traces  of  their  road.  friends  were  too  young  sod  poissionate 

'They  waited  until  the  moon  rose,  and  not  to  feel  the  beauty  of  the  night     Be> 

then  following  the  channel  of  a  slender  pecially  the  soul  of  Chloris,  faU  of  love 

waterfall,  endeavored  to  gain  the  sum-  and  sorrow,  was  moved  by  it     Forebod- 

mit  of  a  ridge,  for  in  the  valleys  of  all  ings  shaped  the  appearances  of  the  night 

this  region  a  dense  growth  of  trees  ob-  into  symbols  of  fear  and  of  passion. 
structs  the  passage  of  any  but  the  hunter        At  length,  overcome  with  wsarmeas 

or  the  woodman,  inured  to  adventure.  and  emotion,  they  sank  together  upon  e 

They  ascended  slowly,  nor  did  our  bank  of  moss,  under  the  soending  arms 

hero  unwillingly  aid  his  terrified  com*  of  a  gloomy  hemlock,  and  there  awaited 

panion  in  the  difficult  steps.      Often,  in  the    morning.     Chloris,  wlkoee   tender 

spite  of  modesty,  she  was  compelled  to  limbs  with  difficulty  endured  the  ascent, 

trust  her  person  to  his  arms ;  the  terror  leaned  her  head  upon  the  bosom  of  her 

of  solitude  and    darkness  subdued  all  friend,  and  was  soon  asleep.    Herdreems 

other  fears.    Along  the  summit  of  the  were  fnll  of  terrors.    She  seemed  to  be 

ridge,  the  flat  rocks  made  a  natural  cause-  wandering  with  her  lover  inafofcsl; 

way  leading  directly  to  the  village.    To  they  lose  themselves  in  the  intricacies  ef 

gain  this  advantage,  it  was  therefore  ne-  the  wood.     Night  comes  on,  and  they 

cessary  to  make  every  exertion.  hear  the  bowlings  of  wolves.    Her  loter 

'    The  mountains  in  that  vicinity  have  a  leaves  her  in  the  shelter  of  ■  cave,  end 

figure  and  arrangement  almost  unknown  goes  out  in  search  of  food.    He  cooraes 

in  other  regions.     They  might  be  well  through  the  forest  through  the  whole 

compared  with  waves,  or  better,  with  the  night  and  the  day  followinr,  and  returns 

ridges  of  a  newly  ploughed  field,  stretch-  empty  handed.    Another  and  another  day 

Ing  north  and  south.    Tbey  rise  higher  passes,  and  still  he  returns,  and  tells  ber 

and  higher  towards  the  west,  but  the  that  death  is  inevitable,  for  be  can  find 

moonlight,  making  the  remote  seem  near,  no  food.     The  wolves  look  in  at  the 

raised  uem  in  appearance,  like  a  gray  cavern,  and  he  is  unable  to  drive  theoi 

wall,  continuous  with  a  bank  of  silvery  away  ;    they  howl  and  cry,  and  seeei 

clouds,  that  rested  in  the  extreme  west.  sometimes  to  laueh.    She  shudders,  and 

The  nearer  valleys,  like  furrows,  shown  a  cold  sweat  stands  upon  her  face.    FeeU 

by   their  black  sides  hidden  from  the  ing  Chloris  tremble  m  his  arms,  Vorick 
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awoke  her,  and  they  porened  their  way  science,  and  made  him  indiibrent  to  in- 

2B  silence.      Meanwhile   the  rooming  jury. 

came  vp  over  the  sea,  where  the  round  In  regard  to  this  rencontre  with  the 

world  slopes  downward.     It  slid  and  cousin  of  Chloris,  who  was  also  a  rival, 

stepped  softly  forth.    The  clouds  saw  it  or   seemed  to  be,  I  find  enough  lying 

first.    It  came  gently  over  the  world,  ten-  by  me  in  the  form  of  letters  by  and  to 

to  and  full  of  hope.    •    •    •    •    •  our  hero  for  the  basis  of  a  very  perfect 

Nature  fondles  and  indulges  her  foster  romance.    I  select  a  few,  and  leave  the 

children ;  she  teaches  them  the  loves  and  rest  to  romantic  imagination. 
the  passions.    She  is  passionate  herself, 

and  excessively  variable; now  loving,  LeUer from  Chloris  1o  iorick. 
now  hating,  now  tender  and  generous, 

now  selfish  and  fiendish ;  she  is  by  turns  xhis  U  the  first  time  I  have  written  to 

wise  and    foolish,  like  a  fond,  foolish  you— it  will  probably  be  the  last.     I 

nurie.     Meanwhile  Reason,  the  father,  f^^ve  a  favor  to  request  of  you,  the  first 

lookson;  he  is  willing  to  see  hischil-  i  jj^ve  asked,  and  which  will  be  the 

dren  tought  all  things  by  experience,  fin^l  one,  that  you  will  quit  this  house 

He  will  not  interfere  with  Dame  Nature,  ^nj  g^d  some  other  lodging.    My  mo- 

until  such  lime  as  they  have  felt  twice  or  ther  insists  upon  remaining  h«re.    She 

thrice  the  circle  of  her  humors,  and  find  ^jgh^  ^^  ^^  *;: ,4^^  down.'»  as  she  says, 

nothing  excellent  in  them.     Then  he  ^^e  injury  which  my  reputaUon  has  suf- 

ateps  in,  and,  with  the  authoritv  of  a  fa-  j^red  by  the  accident  of  night  before  last, 

ther,  checks  their  idle  plays,  and  imposes  ^nd  has  persuaded  me  not  to  seem  to 

**^**                         •_.  1  .u       .           •  withdraw  from  society,  or  to  show  any 

Rwson  was  more  kind  than  is  usual  ^^^^^^^  ^^           She  even  speaks  indif- 

^^.^u^  ^""''^^^l*"?  ^Z'  Tif'^nui*"  ferently  of  the  accident  among  friends, 

which  he  gave  to  the  cheek  of  his  Chlo-  ^^^  ^4^3  ^  j^^j  ^,,  ij    j^^^  i/b^, 

ns,  reminded  him  tha    kisses  are  seals  g^^  ^^^        j^f^^,  jhat  my  happiness  is 

wherebv  the  soul  makes  over  her  per-  ^^^^^^^             ^he  sight  of  yoi  fills  me 

sonal  bberty-that  love,  Aough  a  pnial  ^-^^  apprehension.      While  my  heart 

warmth  upon    he  hearth,  is  a  bfazing  bounds  with  an  agony  of  solicitude  for 

devil  m  the  path-lhat  for  him  and  for  j  ^^^^  ^^  behold  in  you  an  evil  be- 

Chloris  there  was  no  course  but  shame  f      ^^^^-^^^  ^^  ^^^^       ^^     G^t  n,^ 

and  death,  or   instant  separaUon.     Of  ..?«  favnr.  HA«r  fripnd   never  to  kpc  or 


condiUon.    They  wished  their  daughter  both,  when  we  oui^ht  to  seem  perfectly 

weU  marned,  or  not  married  at  all:  a  indifferent  to  each  other.    Farewell. 

very  reasonable  desire,  notwithstanding  Chloris 
the  loud  complaints  of  mother  Nature ; 

indeed,  iheee  respectable  parento  had  but  v      »  .   ^t»    • 

little  regard  for  the  suggestions  of  the  ^<^<^  ^^  tfUoru. 
aniverw  mother,  and  suspected  her  of 

being  no  better  than  she  should  be— per-  I  received  your  note  an  instant  ago, 

haps  worse.    They  suffered  their  daugh-  my  amiable  friend,  and  am  inexpressibly 

ttr--good,  unthinking  people  that  they  grieved  by  it.     Your  mother's  taste  and 

were— to  he  often  alone  with  our  friend,  prudence  will  ceitainlv  save  your  repn- 

vntil  the  accident  of  this  night's  adven-  tation  from  injury,  and  I  cannot  but  ap- 

ture.    But  now  it  was  too  late.    The  prove  her  plan.    But  for  me,  I  confess  to 

daughter's  reputation  was  gone  in  any  Vou,  mv  misery  is  greater  than  I  can 

case,  and  Blaster  Yorick  bore  the  blame.  Dear,    f  am  hurled  this  way  and  that  by 

He  remembers  some    particulars  of   a  contending  passions.    I  am  ready  to  de- 

dael,  in  consequence,  with  an  officious  stroy  myself,  and  am  withheld  only  by 

cousin  of  Chloris,  but  the  affair  appeared  the  fear  of  afflicting  you.    Do  not  banish 

to  him  in  a  philosophical  light  more  than  me  from  your  presence.    1  will  conceal 

any  other;  he  wonnded  his  adversary  every  emotion. and  pnt  on  the  appear- 

fl0vereiy,  and  expected  to  feel  a  vast  deal  ance  of  cheerfulness— nay,  I  will   be 

of  horror  and  remorse  for  having  done  truly  cheerful,  if  you  will  assure  me  of 

•o ;  but  he  seemed  to  discover  that  the  your  confidence  and  trust  my  discretion, 

angoith  of  his  spirit  had  seared  his  con-  Vale.                                            Y * 
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Chlcris  to  Yorick. 


Your  note,  which  I  have  just  opened, 
giyes  me  no  comfort.  I  »eem  to  know 
your  nature  better  than  I  can  know  my 
own.  Your  ardent  expressions  destroy 
my  courage.  We  must  no  longer  in- 
dulge this  reckless  tenderness.  It  will 
destroy  us ;  it  will  destroy  me,  whom  you 
profess  to  regard.  I  confess  I  have  not 
strength  to  resist  your  written  words, 
much  less  your  presence  and  voice.  Be, 
then,  my  friena  indeed,  and  save  me 
from  falling  by  my  own  weakness. 

C. 


[Augoit; 


denied  that  be  had  seen  us  together  ia 
the  wood,  denied  all  that  he  bad  iropa- 
dently  feigned  to  your  father,  and  8aJ4 
he  believM  you  to  be  an  angel  of  inno- 
cence, and  himself  a  liar  accursed.  Thus, 
dear  Chloris,  I  rescued  your  honor,  at 
the  cost  of  a  trifline  wound ;  for  I  forgot 
to  tell  you,  the  ball  of  his  rifle  stmek  my 
left  arm  and  disabled  it. 

I  have  obeyed  your  injunctions.  My 
lodging  is  now  at  the  farm-house  by 
Wills'  bridge,  where  we  hare  so  often 
met  Y. 

Ckloristo  Yoritk, 


^^  t  I  ^  thank  you,  my  generous  friend,  for 
From  the  same  to  the  same.  your  conduct,  and  yet  in  thanking  you  I 
I  am  informed  of  the  particulars  of  nave  done  wrong.  Is  there  no  law  to 
my  cousin's  conduct,  and  from  his  own  protect  the  innocent  ?  No  statnto 
expressions  am  persuaded  that  he  means  against  slander  ?  Unhappy  are  they 
if  possible  to  take  your  life.  See  into  ^nom  society  compels  to  be  Iheir  owa 
what  misery  we  are  already  plunged  by  avengers.  I  begin  to  see  that  this  is  a 
our  errors.  For  me,  a  reputation  unde-  region  of  barbarians,  who  only  assume 
servedly  lost,  a  father  enraged,  a  mother  the  forms  of  civilization  and  humanity, 
rendered  miserable.  For  you  the  hazard  ^^'^e  they  remain  savMe  and  unro- 
of your  life,  loss  of  honor  to  your  own  claimed  at  heart.  My  father  seems  to 
name  if  you  are  slain,  to  mine  if  you  be  satisfied  with  vour  conduct,  but  it  in- 
triumph.  I  beseech  you  leave  this  •P*'^  him  at  the  same  time  with  a 
place, — and  yet  my  heart  is  weak,  and  I  stronger  determination  against  our  wish- 
could  not  endure  your  disgrace.  If  you  es.  He  forced  from  me  to-dav  a  promisa 
fly,  all  will  pronounce  you  and  myself  that  1  should  never  voluntarilr  see  yoa 
alike  guilty.  I  should  be  compelled  to  again ;  he  avers  that  no  other  course 
destroy  myself.  Slay  then,  there  is  no  ^''^  save  my  reputation  or  satisfy  bim- 
alternative ;  but  if  you  love  me  avoid  my  self.  My  cousin  recalled  his  slanders, 
presence.  The  sight  of  you  fills  me  J»ut  who  can  change  opinion  ?  Who 
with  anguish.  You  were  to  blame,—  willbelievethat  we  were  innocent,  where 
but  not  you  alone.  I  begin  to  be  a  be-  all  are  vicious  ?  When  we  lost  our  way 
liever  in  fate,  and  mine  is  to   perish  in  ^^  forest,  we  lost  our  way  indeed. 

soon.  «    . ,      ^.. 

Yorick  to  Chlons. 

Yorick  to  Chloris.  i  bave  seen  your  father,  and  explained 

Your  cousin  boasted  his  skill,  threat-  everything.    He  is  cold  and  civil,  puts 

ened  loudly,  and  got  shot  for  his  pains.  "»«  ofl^  with  conditions,  talks  about  posi- 

Murderer !  do  you  exclaim !— No  dear-  tion  in  life,  providing  for  a  family,  and 

eat   friend,  I  am  no  murderer;   he  is  ^at  not  else.     I  assure  him    of  my 

wounded,  but  not  dangerously.  I  did  not  ability  and  my  hopes,  point  to  him  my 

design  to  injure  him,  but  to  defend  you.  Present  successes,  and  talk  freely  of  the 

1  have  forced  the  coward  to  retract,  and  '«ture.    All  will  not  do.    He  is  resolved 

to  exculpate  you  before  witnesses.    The  to  connect  himself  with  riches  and  fasb- 

ball  of  my  rifle  struck  his  shoulder ;  he  »on.  and  you  are  to  be  the  means.     I  am 

fell  prone,  and  lay  groveling  in  the  dust,  "ot  a  per«)n  to  bis  mind ;  he  thinks  me 

uttering  the  most  contemptible  cries,  and  predestinated  to  poverty.    Bv  the  favor 

declaring  vehcmenUy  that  all  that  he  of  Heaven,  I  will  one  day  undeceive  hioi. 
bad  said  against  us  was  false  and  a  flc 


tion  of  his  own.     The  seconds  came 
forward,  and  while  they  supported  bim 
in  their  arms,  I  forced  (roro  Dim  a  detail- 
ed confession  of  the  lie,  on  the  condition  me  no  letters,  they  will  only  turn  my 
if  be  refused,  of  standing  another  shot  regard  into  dislike— dare  1  say  hatred  i 
The  coward  trembled  ana  recanted.    He  CooU  we  in  one  biief  moneot  Jeam  k> 


Chloris  to  Yoritk. 

Farewell.    We  leave  this  place   to- 
day.   Beware  bow  jrou  pursue  os; 
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love,  and  not  leftrn  hatred  as  quickly?  1  of  angels  m  their  battles  against  the 

sa^  this  for  jronr  good.    And  yet  no-  hosts  of  Lucifer,  more  than  in  the  coarse 

thing  has  happened.    We  are  both  the  curls  of  poor  Chloris,  which  he  lored  the 

same,    it  is  duty  compels  me,  and  I  more  because  his  love  was  enriched  with 

must  hate  the  person  who  leads  my  heart  pity  for  their  coarseness  ? 

from  its  duty.    1  belong  to  my  parents  But  see,  our  horseman  has  reached  the 

and  they  shall  control  me  in  every  par-  plain,  and  is  about  entering  a  wood, 

ticular.    Ouce  more,  farewell.     Forget  where  we  shall  lose  sight  of  him.    On  a 

oe  as  one  living,  cherish  me  as  one  sudden  he  checks  his  horse,  and  slack* 

dead, — for  so  shalJl  do  to  yourself.  ening  the  rein,  leans  forward  over  thfr 

Chloris.  neck  of  his  mute  bearer.    A  tear  dropt' 
upon  the  dust  of  the  road.    His  frame  is 

On  receiving  this  letter.  Master  Yorick  wrenched  with  a  deep  a{;ony ;  he  shud- 

hastened  to  the  tavern,  in  hopes  of  at  ders,  he  trembles ;  he  wrmgs  one  hand  in 

least  catching  sight  of  his  Chloris.    She,  his  hair,  and,  as  if  pain  nad  become  a 

and  her  parents,  had  that  mominff  taken  pleasure,  twisls  slowly  out  a  tuft  of  his 

their  departure  for  the  city.     Without  wiry  locks ;  see !  he  faints,  falls !  under 

an  instant's  delay  our  friend  called  for  the  hoofs  of  his  horse,  and  lies  like  one 

his  horse,  and  chiding  the  slasgish  groom,  dead,  with  his  face  toward  the  heavens ! 

assisted  in  tightening  the  girtns.  In  a  mo-  Shall  we  leave  him  there  to  dieypoor, 

ment  he  was  on  the  way,  galloping  mad-  friendless  wretch?  better  die,  said  he,  than 

ly  down  alonjg  the  loops  of  a  mountain  live  comfortless,  and  with  heart  void  of 

road.    Steaining  every  nerve,  and  uiging  consolation. 

his  good  horse  with  voice  and  spur,  he  A  waggoner  passing  thai  way,  found 
achieved  the  next  summit,  and  saw  be-  our  hero  lying  m  the  road ;  the  hone 
fore  him,  iv  off*,  among  trees  upon  the  standing  by  him ;  and,  being  of  a  dkq^ 
plain,  a  flash  of  sunlight  reflected  from  sition  better  than  bis  occupation  would 
the  pannel  of  a  carriage.  I  will  overtake  seem  to  promise,  conveyed  both  master 
them,  thought  he,  before  noon,  lor  they  and  steed  to  the  nearest  fium-bouse,  where 
travel  slowly,  and  checkinc  his  horse  he  was  presently  stripped  and  put  to  bed, 
to  a  moderate  pace,  he  moved  cautiously  by  the  compassionate  farmer's  wife,  to 
along  the  rodcy  descent  Imagine  to  whom  he  Irad  rendaed  servioas  in  her 
yoarself  a  plain  of  almost  infinite  extent,  sickness.  The  next  day,  finding  himself 
towards  the  east,  and  towards  the  north  too  weak  to  travel,  he  rested,  and  recof^ 
and  sooth,  removed  by  a  space  of  thirty  nizing  the  absurdit)r  of  his  previous  con- 
leagues,  the  blue  horns  of  a  chain  duct,  as  in  attempting  to  follow  Chloris 
of  mountains,  taping  mistily  in-  he  would  only  deepen  her  misery  and  in- 
to the  horizon.  Fields  of  rank  grain  crease  the  anger  of  her  parent — a  thought 
aad  rich  gnus,  interrupted  by  circular  which  struck  him  and  occasioned  the 
patches  of  forest,  and  open  groves,  mark-  sudden  agony  at  the  entrance  of  the 
ed  at  intervals  by  the  glittering  of  white  wood — he  firmly  resolved  to  give  up  all 
eottages,  and  the  wreathing  of  mists  thoughts  of  his  mistress,  and  neither  to 
along  the  crooked  courses  of  rivers — the  write  to  her,  nor,  if  possible,  suflfer  her 
•vn  not  yet  an  hour  above  his  rising,  image  to  visit  his  fancy. 
makiM;  every  where  vast  breadths  of  Upon  disconsolate  lovers  the  common 
lijght  and  shadow— 4>eyond  ail,  the  sea,  a  duties  of  life  press  with  a  peculiar  and 
dwi,  white,  line— sapphire  clouds  strewn  disgusting  obtrosiveness.  Master  Yor- 
amid  the  sky,  and  seeming  to  bang  in  its  ick  soon  found  it  impossible  to  continue 
depths^  slated  by  the  punty  of  the  air —  in  the  business  of  his  profession,at  li   ^ 


ioMfftne  all  this,  while  the  burning  face  in  that  neighborhood ;  everywhere  the 

of  bol  is  vailed  for  the  moment  by  a  presence  of  Chloris,  like  a  poet's  imagin- 

coaoely  cloud,  whose  edges  are  an  ame-  ation,  had  given  glory  to  the  grass  and 

thystine  embroidery — and  now  look  out  splendor  to  the  meanest  things.    Now 

oi  the  eyes  of  our  love-intoxicated  friend  her  absence  took  all  beauty  from  the  day, 

npos  this  scene,  and  say  whether  he  sees  and  all  sweetness  from  the  faces  of  men. 

anything  of  its  splendor,  save  an  occa-  He  could  not  endure  the  filthy  expedi* 

•tonal  glister  of  light  on  the  japanned  ents  of  physic.    He  abhorred  the  servi- 

punel  of  a  iambo'ing  coach;  or  per-  ces  he  rendered,  and  despised  the  wisdom 

eetvcs    any  beauty    in  these  sapphire  he  doled  out;  but  his  astonishment  was 

cknids  that  lie  scattered  over  the  flioor  of  not  a  little  on  finding  that,  with  the 

iven,  like  plumes  torn  from  the  wings  growth  of  his  disgnstSy  his  hfot  grew 
<voL.  v.— sa  n.                    13 
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.with  the  public,  and,  if  he  ^ii^ned  to  mised  fair  to  be  the  fint  i»n  oi  &* 

exhibit  a  dose,  or  throw  down  a  sDilling's  county,  bad  be  but  deigned  to  i&pnt' 

worth  of  advice,  tbe  pbysic  was  swal-  the  popularity  eo  eudd^j  failee  ..,'^>. 

lowed  as  if  it  were  something  sacred,  him.      Propositions  for  eiBpio|mesj 

and  tbe  advice  listened  to  and  observed  trust  poured  in  upon  bin.   Tbtf  ^ 

like  tbe  dictum  of  an  oracle.     In  fine,  would  have  him  an  overseer  to  bi^c.fi 

our  hero's  lovesick ness  got  him  the  char-  with  an  adequate  salary ;  snotKer  t&^t. 

acter  of  a  very  t^olomon  ;    and,  as  his  him  his  daughter  and  a  share  if  tiktc.  ^ 

bearing  bad  become  more  haughty  and  try  trade ;  another  begged  be  vccVJ  -^ 

careless,  as  his  misery  deepened,  to  say  dertake  the  education  of  bit  sob^.*- 

nothing  of  the  reputation  of  bis  galantry  not  a  few  made  bim  their  aA\in:y  c 

in  tbe  rifle  rencounter,  which  earned  him  if  a  sad  countenance  implied  of  GXf* : 

the  fear  of  all  contemptible  spirits  and  knowledge  of  tbe  rights  of  d^  ^ 

the  admiration  of  the  generous,  he  pro-  their  belongings. 
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CHAPTER    XXVII. 

REUOtON. 

FoRTUNX  is  the  only'^power  which  slides,  and  sharp  stmnps,  tbe pisa^'^ 

men  dare  defy  and  make  light  of.    She  bead  throwing  down  sbovcfs  ct  i^ 

hath  no  heart    Seriousness  hath  its  seat  flakes  peeled  uom  their  twiggi;  ^*^' 

in  £be  passions,  and  is  a  distillation  from  overcast  with  muddy  gray  docdi.**  ' 

their  experiences.    If  of  bate,  then  is  it  moist  wind  setting  iron  tbe  (B»t .  ^ 

hitter,  tasting  of  the  root;    if  of  love,  idea  struck  him  that  he  had  Kven^' 

then  is  it  sweet  and  delicious ;  hence,  bH  life  deliberately  meditated  of  b  '«■ 

persons,  but  especially  women,  are  affbct-  condition,  or  of  the  pieiot  ft  ^'^** 

ed  by  those  whose  wisdom  is  founded  in  condition  of  his  eoul. 
love  affairs,  and  tastes  of  the  sweet  spioe        The  passion  of  love  bad  made  wr-; 

of   amatory   passion.    Such   are   your  a  breach  in  the  materialism  door  irx 

.ffreat  saints,  and   eremites,  devoted  to  inteUect,  persuading  hnn  of  tbe  cs«-'^'- 

iivine  ardor  and  the  contemplation  of  of  superior  and  beneficent,  if  ^  ^  _ 

beatitudes.    All  the  world,  men,  women,  merely  evil,  or  indigent  beiif*-*^  = 

and  children,  run  to  hear  and  see  them ;  the  idea  of  Cblorts,  he  tmami^}  *- 

there  is  a  sweet  fire  in  their  eyes,  and  a  bility  of  truth  and  innoceBce-4ek7<^ 

honeyed  accent  of  speech,  which  carry  almost  to  the  least  gust  of  t^r^  *" 

the  heart  away,  and    fill   imagination  vor  that  might  blow  across  biiifet 

RjMrinninv.    um    h'ok  wnnt  WO.  V'«  t 


with  the  most  delicious  ideas.  Beginning,  as  his  wont 

Our  hero  long  remained  irresolute;  for  logical  dilemma,  he  reasoned  the: 

whatever  disgust  he  might  entertain  for        If  there  be  no  eternal  fawn,iJ»^ 

the  practice  of  his  profession,  he  found  it  rK>t  how  men  spend  their  lifc*»^g^^ 

difficult  to  escape  the  pressing  solicita-  ly  or  otherwise; — if,  then,Jdpis'' 

tions  of  the  sick,  and  their  friends,  who  happiness  and  a  consohtiai^  **  ^ 

went  angrily  away  from  his  door,  when  properly  indulge  it 

he  declined  prescribing  for  them  for  the        Bat  if  there  6s  an  etenityrfp"'^ 

reason,  that  he  had  given  up  the  busi-  and  punishments  in  the  aeit  fk*^' 

aess.    Meanwhile  he  suflerea  no  incon-    ters  much  how  men  vptni  ik/St^^ 

Tenience  for  want  of  money,  though  no  ligionsJy  or  otherwise.         •i*_rf 

fiMans  as  yet  appeared  to  him  by  which        In  tb^  one  case  religiaa  mift^^ 

he  might  arrive  at  fortune.    Betwixt  one  in  the  other  case  it  is  mil— T'  ^'*' 

fesolution  and  another,  the  summer,  the  events,  therefore,  we  sboallltvlf'<| 

autumn,  and  the  winter  passed  away,  for  the  sake  of  mere  ■^^■^KT^' 

and  spnng  found  him  still  occupied  in  is  the  best  policy,  be  eoiCttM"**' 

his  loathed  employment    Meanwhile  his  of  all  chances.  ^^_^ 

melancholy  increased,  and  began  to  an*        By  thesame  dtle»M>  fctWSJ?} 

dermine  a  constitution  natunilly  strong,  self  into  Bdmhtrog  ft  jliijlfy 

but  abused  and  vreakened  by  the  excess  of  conceding,  at  leaat*  Jujgk  pHt^  * 

feeling.   On  a  sudden^  while  riding,  one  its  exiatenee  * 

cold  March  morning,  through  a  solitary       Of  wdifeltoa  flMd  «llMMNi> 

wood,  whose  carpet  of  pine  leaves  was  mak«  litlie,    hcrim  mNI* 

Tetpalohed  with  soiled  snow,  the  path  iiiinnflinn  ■■kiwi    ijiiMl  . 

xou^h  and  dangerooa.  fuU  of  pi^^,  itti[i»d»Uirti&»t*WM'WW'^ 


«.« 
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^y  me,  from  which  the  following  is  an        After  friendly  salutations  on  both  sides, 

extract:  and  a  wandering  talk  of  some  minutes, 

'*  Because  beauties  are  many  in  num-  be  tarntd   the    conversation    into   the 

her,  as  of  form,  sound,  grace;  the  bea-  channel  of  his  present   thoughts;  and 

Tens,  the  earth ;  the  mind  and  spirit:   I  finding   the   man  of  prayer   not  loath, 

seem  to  know  that  there  is  a  super-essen-  laid  before  him  several  of  bisspiritual  per- 

tial   beauty  worthy  of   adoration,  and  plexities,  which  the  good  preacher  found 

from  which  all  the  inferior  sort  are  de-  of  so  difficult  a  character,  he  rather  an- 

rived  and  flow.    It  is  this  super-essential  ffrily  reproached  his  companion  with  a 

beauty  perceived  by  the  souU  which  gives  leaning  toward  Atheism.     With  a  mind 

its  charm  to  humanity,  and  makes  it  of  this  mettle  he  had  had  no  dealings, 

loving  and  beloved  for  its  own  sake.    It  and  was  thrown  off  his  guard.    After  a 

is  sometimes  visible  in  the  features  of  in-  warm  exhortation,  he  proposed  to  solve 

fancy,  more  frequently  in  those  of  youth,  everything  by  an  appeal  direct,  as  he 

but  most  in  those  of  old  age.    The  poets  said,  to  the  throne,  and  invited  our  hero 

endeavor  to  infuse  its  spirit  into  poems,  to  join  him  in  a  short  prayer  against 

and  the  artists  into  statues  and  pictures,  doubts  and  evil  suggestions.    They  dis- 

It  cannot  be  made  to  appear  by  any  com-  mounted,  and,  having  tied  their  horses  to 

bination  of  forms  inferior  to  the  human  a  tree,  went  upon  their  knees  forthwith, 

face,  and  in  those  only  uf  the  noblest  though  the  ground  was  wet  thereabout ; 

quality.   This  beauty  is  always  apparent  and,  what  with  his  moody  inclination, 

in  those  who  possess  it — but  is  also  visi-  and  the  fervent  power  of  the  preacher,  our 

hie  only  to  those  who  are  endued  with  friend  found  his  blood  strangely  moved. 

It    In  the  faces  of  apostles,  saints,  and  and  the  spirit  come  upon  him  with  a 

iDart3rrs,  and  above  all,  in  that  of  Christ,  fierce,  regenerative,  power.    The  strug- 

it  is  most  evident,  and  indicates  the  im-  gle  of  his  sout  was  short,  and  a  smile  of 

mediate  presence  of  the  Comforter,  or  nope,  shining  through  tears,  lighted  up 

Spirit  of  Divine  Love,  which,  by  seme  his  face.    Thou  hast  wrestled  well,  bro- 

ancient  writers,  has  been  named  the  love  tber,said  the  preacher,  and  gained  a  great 

of  the  Father  for  the  Son."  victory  over  thyself  with  the  help  of 

To  one  who  wrote  and  reasoned  in  this  grace.  Beware  ot  falling  therefrom.  And 

manner,  as  I  am  certain  Master  Yorick  tn^  went  on  their  way  rejoicing. 
did,  though  indeed  not  at  the  period  of        For  a  period  of  sixty  days,  or  therea- 

which  we  are  now  speaking,  it  is  neces-  bouts,  this  new  passion  absorbed   him 

■ary  to  ascribe  an  intellect  susceptible  of  quite,  and  seemed  to  banish  the  inferior 

religious  enthusiasm,  and  a  heart  liable  sentiments  from  bis  soul.    He  thought 

to  ecstatic  emotions.  he  knew  divine  grace,  and  had  tasted  its 

Now,  then,  we  find  him  affected  by  perfect  sweetness,  but  in  all  his  prayers 

spring  heats  of  passion,  engendered  by  he  remembered  the  name  of  Chlons.    On 

melancholy  and  moisture,  and  here  rea-  the  evening  of  the  sixtieth  day,  being 

aooing,  under  a  canopy  of  March  mists,  alone,  as  usual,  he  re-calculated  the  pro- 

on  the  probabilities  of  a  future  state,  babilities  of  the  existence  of  Providence, 

While  thus  engaged,  he  saw  before  him  and  a  future  state,  and  doubted.    For 

mtraveller,  mounted  on  a  lean  black  horse,  probability  be  wished  to  discover  cer- 

which   he   continually  urged    forward,  tainty ;  but  the  Absolute  refused  to  maka 

His  figure  was  lank  and  uncouth, envel-  Jtseli   known;    he    remained    skeptical, 

oped  in  a  rusty  brown  cloak  with  a  stand-  Meanwhile,  his  passion  returned  with 

ing  collar,  and  of  which  the  skirts  barely  greater  force ;  for  it  seemed  a  condition  of 

covered  bis  knees.     His  feet  were  turned  his  nature  to  be  always  intoxicated  with 

outward   in   an  ungainly  fashion,  and  some  hope.    He  had  heard  nothing  of 

wafff^  with  the  motion  of  the  horse.  Chloris  or  her  parents,  and  did  not  so 

On  hisbead  he  wore  a  low-crowned,  broad-  much  as  know  whether  she  was  living 

brimmed  hat,  apparently  of  felt,  but  rusty  or  deceased.    During  a  month  or  more  of 

and  dinted,  from  under  which  his  straight  agonizing  suspense,  from  the  moment  of 

black  hair  hung  low,  hiding  a  lean  and  the  reappearance  of  his  passion,  his  frame 

withered  neck.  Oar  hero  saw  that  it  was  wasted  away,  and  he  oecame  incapable 

the   Methodist  preacher,  travelling  his  of  the  least  exertion  of  mind ;  his  busi- 

round  ;  and  knowing  him  to  be  a  man  not  ness  began  to  fail ;  be  committed  great 

"^thout  sense,  and  of  a  companionable  errors  through  inadvertency,  and  was 

temper,  be  sparred  forward  and  overtook  suspected  of  insanity.    Perceiving  his 

bim.  own  situation,  he  took  a  sudden   res- 
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olatton,  sold  his  stock   of  pfaysie  and  a  change  of  linen,  the  clothes  he  wore* 

his  library,  and  rode  off    in  the  direc'  and  a  lew  dollars  in  silver.    He  rey^rded 

tion  of  the  city  where  the  parents  of  his  himself  as  a  hero  and  a  gentleman,  go* 

dirinity  resided.    This  befel  on  the  10th  ing  on  his  enterprises;   others  looked 

of  Jane.    Master  Yorick  was  jnst  then  upon  him  as  a  needy  adventurer,  seeking 

entering  his  twenty -first  year.    His  whole  his  fortune, 
interest  in  this  world,  consisted  in  a  horse, 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE   CATASTROPHX. 

Av  adventurer   seeking  his  fortune,  not,  bat  that  if  he  had  anything  to  com- 

with  a  foreign   face,  a  mixed  accent,  municate  to  them,  she  would  be  the  mes- 

coarse  clothes,  and  a  bush  of  neglected  senger.    He  said  he  had  something  to 

heard,  be  rode  into  the  city,  meditating  communicate,  and  they  walked  together 

hut  one  thing,  to  see  his  Chloris — to  into  the  parlor,  ^be  failing  to  recognize 

speak  with  her,  if  it  was  only  for  an  in-  him  in  the  dimnesf.    He  took  his  seat 

stant.    To  win  from  her  a  single  look  of  with  his  back  to  the  window,  and  in  a 

affection,  was  the  height  of  his  expecta-  disguised  voice  continued  the  conversft- 

tion ;  he  thought  of  nothing  beyond.  As  tion,  truMing    her   near-sightedness    to 

he  rode  up  the  principal  street  of  the  city,  conceal  him.    Pretending  an  interest  In 

observing  that  hifi  rustic  appearance  at-  her  father's  affairs,  he  learned  that  he 

tracted  attention,  he  turned  down  a  nar-  had  become  a  bankrupt  and  lay  in  the 

row,  unfreauented  street    The  windows  debtor's  prison ;  with  enough  other  par- 

on  either  band  were  low,  and   mostly  ticulars  to  explain  the  present  humble 

open,  for  coolness.    As  he  passed  one  of  condition  of  his  mistress.  All  this  passed 

the  meanest  of  the  houses,  walking  his  in  an  instant     He  rose  to  depart,  bat 

horse  at  a  leisurely  pace,  be  looked  in  at  thought  he  saw  a  change  in  her  exprea- 

the  narrow  window,  and  saw  reclining  sion.    It  wa5  slight,  almost  impercepti- 

on  a  miserable  sofa,  a  person  who  seem-  ble ;  she  came  forward, and  put  her  band 

ed  to  be  the  one  whom  he  sought.  With  in  bis.    They  sat  down  together  upon 

an  almost  breathless  expectation  be  dis-  the  sofa,  and  Chloris  leaned  her  head 

mounted,  and  fastening  his  horse,  lifted  upon  bis  shoulder,  and  for  some  momenta 

and  let  fall  the  iron  knocker  of  the  door,  gave  free    course  to  her    tears.    After 

and  listened.    Presently  a  light  step  an-  these  two  friends  had  expressed  their  ten- 

swered,  and  his  heart  assured  him  that  derness,  and  conversed  long  by  those 

it  was  her's.     She  opened  the  door,  and  sweet  signs  which  are  understood  onlj 

stood   before  him    plainly  attired,  and  in  the  mysterious  fellowship  of  love, 

very  much  changed  in  appearance.    Her  Yorick  expressed  his  sorrow  for  her  (a- 

figure,  which  had  been  full  to  robustness,  tbefs  misfortunes,  and  her  own  chance 

hai  become  slender  and  almost  frail.  Her  of  circumstances.    Not  for  myself,  she 

color,  which  had  been  white  and  red,  in  answered,  but  for  him,  and  for  my  mo- 

a  flowing  contrast,  had  faded  to  a  faint,  ther.    I  assure  you  I  am  happier  in  pov- 

uniform  sallowness.    The  lustre  of  her  erty  than  in  wealth,  and  now,  I  ttunk« 

tyt9  had  disappeared,  and  the  vivacity  of  nearer  heaven,  she  added,  with  a  pene- 

her  manner.     Only  her  mouth  retained  trating  smile,  that  pierced  to  the  marrow 

its  marvelous  mixture  of  subtlety  and  of  his  bones.     It  was  the  second  time  he 

sweetness,   which    Master   Yorick    has  had  seen  this  terrible  smile;  once,  when, 

since  compared,  in  his  mind's  eye,  with  walking  with  her  alone,  he  spoke  of  \hm 

that  of  Medusa  before  the  serpents  be-  happiness  that  lay  before  them,  and  ot 

gan  to  start  from  her  head.     It  expressed  the  honor  and  riches  he  meant  to  acquire 

a  mixture  of  all  passions,  harmonized  by  for  her  sake.    On  that  occasion  it  gav* 

a  serious  humor.    It  was  this  feature  him  the  same  sensations,  and  he  said  to 

which  had  at  first  bewitched  our  friend,  himself,  this  girl  is  no  woman,  but  a 

and  he  instantly  felt  its  power.  Nemesis;  she  fills  me  with  terror  aji4 

Chloris  did  not  at  first  recogiiize  her  with  doubt 
lover  through  his  slovenly  disguise.   He        The  conversation  was  continued.    II« 

inquired  of  her,  in  a  somewhat  husky  renewed  his  hopes— eaid  he  was  certaia 

voice,  whether  the  persons  whom   he  of  the  future,  and  urged  her  to  put  entity 

named  occupied  this  house.     He  named  trust  in  him.    No,  she  answered,  wah* 

her  parenU.    She  replied  that  they  did  drawing  her  hand  from  his.  and  pointing 
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to  her  cheek,  I  hare  hat  8  week  to  lire ;  ted  to  ereiythiaff,  and  hecame  like  a  ehiU 

yoa  may  sare  me,  if  you  can,  bat  I  feel  in  bis  handfl.    His  hopes  rose  with  her 

thatmydaysarenamberedtothesereDth,  acqaiescenee.    He  CTeii  Tentured  apoa 

and  no  farther.  his  task  with  the  assurance  of  an  old 

This  announcement  struck  our  friend  practitioner,  and  with  the  help  of  the  fe- 
with  amazement,  as  it  well  might.  Sns-  male  cousin,  effected  all  that  seemed  to 
pecting  the  condition  of  her  mind,  he  be  necessary.  0,  my  friend  Yorick,thotia 
proceededcautioQsiy  to  inquire  out  every  were  dark  days  for  thee;  when  every 
particular.  She  had  retired  to  this  houso,  act  of  thine  carried  in  it  the  value  of  a  life ! 
leavini^  her  mother  in  the  country;  for  Then  didst  thou  think  much  and  pray  little, 
she  had  not  had  courage  to  communicate  The  better  to  carry  out  his  plan,  ha 
her  convictions  to  either  parent.  The  took  a  lodging  close  at  hand,  and  re- 
house was  inhabited  b^  a  female  cousin,  mained  witn  bis  Chloris  through  the 
who  provided  everything  necessary,  out  greater  part  of  the  day  and  night.  She 
of  pity  for  her  destitute  condition.  Un-  forbade  him  to  send  word  of  her  condi* 
der  pretence  of  visiting,  she  had.  come  tion  to  her  friends,  and  denied  herself  to 
here  to  die.  all  but  her  cousin  and  himself.    I  hava 

He  endeavored  to  ascertain  the  symp-  but  a  little  time  to  live,  she  would  say; 

toms  and   history  of  her  disease,  but,  let  us  be  content  with  each  other.    No 

through  an  excessive  modesty,  she  con-  one  can  help  me,  if  you  cannot, 

eealed  so  much,  he  could  not  arrive  at  a  All  his  endeavors  to  persuade  her  to 

perfect  diagnosis  of  her  state,  and  conse-  send  for  her  mother  proved  to  be  useless, 

quently  knew  not  precisely  what  course  She  will  persecute  me  with  her  favorite 

to  adopt  doctor,  was  the  reply ;  I  would  rather 

He  proposed  to  her  to  consult  the  most  die  by  the  hand  of  my  Maker  than  bv  roe- 
noted  practitioners.  She  refused,  pre-  dicine.  He  then  urged  the  impiety  of  such 
/erring  death  to  exposure,  and  refusing  to  neglect,  and  the  duty  one  owes  to  a 
put  confidence  in  tneir  prescriptions.  She  parent.  She  answered  that  her  mother's 
Bad  conceived  a  high  opinion  of  our  temper,  which  was  perfectly  worldly, 
friend's  medical  knowledge,  and  would  would  only  unfit  her  for  the  moments  of 
have  no  other  aid  than  his.  Loaded  with  death.  She  wished  at  least  to  die  free 
this  responsibility,  and  without  confi-  and  undisturbed.  He  then  offered  to  call 
dence  in  his  own  skill,  he  went  instantly  a  clergyman  of  her  own  church.  I  am 
to  a  celebrated  practitioner,  and  gave  him  of  no  church,  she  answered,  but  the  one 
his  diagnosis  oi  the  disease,  imperfect  as  church  of  which  all  should  be  members : 
it  was.  The  savan  recommended  bread  you  can  read  and  pray  with  me.  To 
pills  and  low  diet.  Some  whom  he  ad-  this  he  objected  the  inefficiency  of  pray- 
vised  with,  insisted  on  seeing  the  patient ;  ers  made  by  a  person  not  qualified, 
others  would  have  her  bled.  None  Though  the  room  was  darkened,  ha 
seemed  to  be  worthy  of  confidence.  He  could  perceive  that  on  hearing  this,  she 
feturned,  full  of  anguish,  and  in  lieu  of  smiled  laintly.  Cousin,  said  she,  turn- 
li^ht  treatment,  would  have  applied  the  ing  to  her  friend  who  sat  upon  the  other 
asual  routine.  She  seemed  to  understand  side  of  the  bed,  will  you  witness  the  iay- 
kia  hesitation.  I  perceive,  said  she,  that  ing  on  of  bands ;  God  has  given  me 
yon  love  me  too  well  to  help  me.  It  is  strength  to  impart  bis  spirit  to  this  per- 
DO  matter;  my  time  has  come.  I  shall  son.  So  saying,  she  rose  up  in  the  bed, 
die  on  Saturday,  soon  after  midnight;  to  which  she  bad  that  day  retired; — it 
and  lest  you  think  me  insane,  or  guilty  was  the  seventh  from  the  date  of  her 
of  self-murder,  I  assure  you  the  disease  prediction,  and  was  near  midnight;  and 
is  periodic,  and  has  very  nearly  destroyed  bidding  him  kneel  beside  her,  she  laid 
wit  at  two  several  times.  I  was  then  in  her  fair  hands  upon  the  crown  of  the 
full  health ;  now  I  am  feeble,  and  have  head  of  her  true  lover,  which  even  now 
the  seeds  of  decline;  I  know  the  synp-  burns  with  a  soft  fire  at  the  recollectioOp 
toms,  and  they  are  unfailing.  Three  and  in  brief  phrase  solicited  the  grace 
days  of  agonizing  uncertainty  were  al-  of  the  Inspirer  upon  him  and  upon  her- 
leady  elapsed.  It  was  necessary  to  come  self.  Her  words,  as  nearly  as  he  re- 
to  a  decision.  He  again  investigated  the  members,  were  as  follows : 
case,  consulted  books  in  the  public  libra*  •*  Holy  One !  thou  who  aK  in  all  the 
ries,  talked  with  some  who  seemed  to  spirit  of  love  and  of  union  ;  Comlbner* 
have  a  knowledge  of  the  disease,  and  at  tne  soul  of  the  universal  church  ;  whom 
laogth  fixed  upon  a  course.    She  submit*  I  feel  within  me ;  despise  not  the  prayer 
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the  Eternal.    We  most  know  and  su^r,  the  atoms  and  grains  of  matter  through 

bat  this  is  only  the  seed  of  our  saval-  all    the    stages,  even   to    man    him* 

tion:— oar  heaven  lies abore all  storms —  self  and  his  works; — though    1  have 

even  the  pulses  of  the  sunlight  cannot  faithfully  perused  this,  and  in  part  thy 

penetrate  there ; —  authorities,  I  have  found  in  thee  knowl- 

When  I  consider  the  structure  of  the  edge  indeed,  but  not  consolation.    Thou 

world,  the  motions  of  the  8pheres,*and  art  the  physician  of  my  intellect,  but  not 

their  harmony; — Space  filled  with  ethe-  of  my  soul. 

real  principlesemanatinr from  theiratomic  Nay,  I  have  fault  to  find  with  thee 
centres,  and  by  an  idea,  creating  this  for  leading  me  astray,  and  debauching 
Tision  which  we  name  world, — looking  me  with  thy  crudities  and  subtleties. 
before  and  after, — or,  by  another  reach  To  what  am  I  indebted  for  these  irregu- 
of  intellect,  when  I  contemplate  the  sys-  larities  and  Slawkenbergian  divergences, 
tem  of  life  created  upon  matter,  and  which  deface  my  worjc,  mislead  my  read- 
made  visible  and  active  through  it, — ve-  er,  and  fill  me  with  after-discontent,  but 
getable  growth,  the  instincts,  powers,  the  to  thy  foul  example  ?  In  the  language 
passions,  self,  cunning,  understanding,  of  my  melancholy  friend,  **for  those 
by  which  j^rains  of  organic  dust  are  put  other  faults  of  barbarism,  Doric  dialect, 
in  connection  with  all  time  and  all  space,  extemporanean  stvle,'  tautologies,  apish 
and  intimately  with  each  other ;  my  soul  imitations,**  (as  oi  Rabelais,  Sterne,  Cer- 
yet  remains  unsatisfied,  and  longs  for  vantes,  Apulieus,  Lueian,  &c.,  &c.,  with 
a  profounder  sentiment  of  truth.  In  a  tribe  ot  melanc^ly  wits,  who  have 
search  of  this  universal  solvent  of  infected  me,)  a  rhapsody  of  incoheren- 
doubts,  of  this  philosopher's  stone,  and  cies,  **  toys  and  fopperies  confusedly 
keystone  of  all  knowledge,  have  I  not  tumbled  out^  without  ait,  invention, 
conversed,  and  meditated,  and  studied  judgment,  wit,  learning; — harsh,  raw, 
much,  and  with  small  results? — 1  tell  rude,  phantastical,  absurd,  iiisoUntt* 
thee,  friend  Pantologus,  notwithstanding  (instance  that  impertinent  Pickelherring 
all  thy  sciences,  thou  hast  not  found  out.  arroment)  **  indiscrete,**  (as  in  that  gross 

Thy  studies  are  but  addenda  to  the  euTogism  of  the  divine  Slawkenberg,) 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy.  **  As  a  good  **  iUcomposed,**  (as  in  the  work  general- 
housewife  out  of  divers  fleeces  weaves  ly,)  **  undigested,  vain,  scurrile,**  (wit- 
one  piece  of  cloth,  a  bee  gathers  wax  and  nese  chapter  xii. — mv  account  of  the 
honey  out  of  many  flowers,  and  makes  Long  Noses,  and  of  the  monster  in  Loc- 
a  new  bundle  of  all,  kvloosa,  a  symbol  which  few  can  deci- 

„    .,    .     .         .  ,   ,^..            .   ...     .„  pher,)  "dull,  and  dry;  I  confess  all,  ('tis 

Floriferi.  ut  ape.  in|«ilubu.  omnia  libant,**  ^^^^  afrected")-Vet,  I  say.  in  condu- 

ao  hast  thou  laboriously  but  ineffectual-  sion,  **  thou  canst  not  think  ujorse  of  me 

ly  collected  out  of  all  knowledges  the  than  I  do  of  myself,^    And  thus  I  con- 

loarrow,  the  pith,  the  honey,  the  thread,  elude  my  story  and  my  comment.    Will 

the  true  substance.    **  Thou  hast  wrong-  3rou  go  with  me  to  the  wedding  ?    Ece- 

ed  no  man,  bat  given  each  his  own,  the  ria  and  Clementine  are  to  be  married  tais 

matter  is  theirs  and  yet  thine, — it  is  ap-  evening  in  the  village  church,  over  there 

parent  whence  it  came,  yet  as  nature  among  the  hills.    Come,  we  shall  have 

dotk  with  food,  so  dost  thou  assimilate  an  hour*8  enjoyment,  at  least.    I  am 

and  Incorporate  their  collections  and  dis-  master  of  all  ceremonies,  in  virtue  of  my 

coveries,  composing  thy  Pantologium —  gravity,  which  is  unconquerable, 
thy  true  body  of  knowledge,  reaching  from 
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A    WORD    OF    ENCOURAGEMENT. 

Oh,  think  on  life,  with  eager  hope. 

To  gain  the  good,  the  true! 
Find  oot  thy  epirit's  proper  ecope. 

Then  eteel  thyself,  and  ^o. 

Let  nothing  eway  thee  from  thy  task. 

When  once  thy  foot  is  hraced; 
Disdain  deeeit*s  eonTenieot  mask, 

Virtoe  is  open-faced. 

And  thoagfa  a  host  against  thee  rida. 

Be  calm,  conrageoas,  strong; 
To  right,  a  friend  anterrified  ; 

A  sturdy  (be  to  wrong. 

Strike  for  the  holy  cause  of  Truth, 

For  freedom,  lore,  and  light; 
Strike,  with  the  heart  and  hope  of  youth. 

The  hlows  of  manhood's  might. 

Perchance,  'mid  conflict  thou  may'st  fall, — 

What  matter  ?    To  thy  rest ! 
God's  Toiee  thy  faithful  soul  doth  call, 

Thoa  art  bis  welcome  guest ! 

And  from  thy  peaceful  home  on  high, 
Thou'lt  see  the  cause  march  on — 

The  cause  of  right  can  never  die, 
While  God  and  Truth  are  one. 

1846.  Hugh  fimiDonsoH. 
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EMERSON'S    POEMS. « 

The  ftinui  of   poetry  being  equally  and  courtesy,  presiding  over  all  and  turn- 

j^easure  and  inatniction;   but  first  plea-  ing  all  to  their  proper  expression,  so  we 

sure,  for  if  this  condition  is  unfulfilled  are  compelled  to  think  of  poetry,  that 

the  form  becomes  rather  an  obstacle  than  the  poet  prefers  it  only  as  a  more  accept* 

a  medium ;  we,  (the  reader,  not  the  critic,)  able  medium  of  generous  and  courteous 

retjuire  that  a  certain  propriety  and  regu-  sentiments. 

lanty  shall  inspire  the  form  and  the  mea-        He  does  not  merely   harmonize  his 

sure  of  verses ;   that  the  line  be  full,  loves  and   griefs,  warbling  tenderly  or 

sounding,  and  of  a  free  construction,  not  fiercely,  like  a  bird,  but  rather,  as  in  tra- 

feeble,  harsh,  or  cramped.    The  accents  gedy,  endeavors  to  express  the  control- 

and  pauses  must  fall  agreeably*  and  the  ling  principles,  the  laws  and  consolations 

sense  follow  easily  alon^  the  line,  rather  of  the  passions,  that  he  may  secure  him- 

belped  than  impeded  by  it    If  these  con-  self  a  more  perfect  title  to  the  name  of 

ditions  are  not  fulfilled  we  lay  the  work  man. 

aside  with  indi&renoe,  or  with  a  feeling        Supposing  our  conditions  to  be  just,  it 

of  dislike.  were  still  unjust  to  abuse  or  vituperate 

In  prose,  on  the  other  hand,  we  seldom  any  person  who  writes  with  honest  in«* 
seek  no  pleasure  in  the  form,  but  look  tentions,  for  showing  himself  unable  to 
to  the  substance ;  and  if  the  writer,  fail-  fulfil  his  own  design.  What  is  weak  or 
ing  in  his  subject,  seeks  to  deceive  us  imperfect,  the  reader  lays  aside  with  aa 
with  a  monotonous,  rhetorical,  or  false  emotion  perhaps  of  pity ;  but  if  he  meets 
metrical  movement,  we  are  as  quickly  with  a  writing  which  offers  a  didactic 
wearied  or  disgusted.  As  our  percep-  front,  and  puts  itaelf  in  a  position  of  an- 
tions  are  more  universal  and  refined,  these  thority,  with  a  power  of  attraction,  he 
conditions  become  more  essential,  and  the  reads  with  attention  the  expressions 
absence  of  them  occasions  a  more  lively  which  seem  to  insult  or  to  console  him. 
dissatisfaction.  If  the  matter  is  good,  or  Whatever  would  be  likely  to  insult 
merely  extraordinary,  we  may  easily  him,  in  the  personal  bearing  of  the  au- 
neglect  or  overcome  our  repugnance,  and  thor,  will  have  the  same  effect  in  an  infe- 
read  a  bad  writer  to  be  possessed  of  good  rior  degree  through  his  writings.  What- 
matter :  hut  in  such  case  we  concede  ever  sweetness,  justness,  or  modesty  de- 
nothing  to  the  writer  but  fair  intentions,  lighted  him  in  the  man,  will  please  him 
which  are  at  best  a  w^k  substitute  for  in  the  author ;  but  here  we  suppose,  first, 
cood  works.  The  design  is  well  enough,  that  the  author  is  so  far  skillful  as  to  be 
but  the  work  inferior ;  it  serves  a  pur-  at  least  able  to  put  hmmlf  into  words; 
pose  of  utilinr,  bat  must  presently  give  he  must  be  educated,  and  a  master  of 
way  to  something  better ;  and  in  making  words,  to  entitle  himself  to  a  trial  by  the 
a  cnoice  we  very  readily  prefer  a  present  moral  test.  He  must  be  able  to  throw  his 
pleasure  before  a  contingent  good — a  own  ideas  of  vice  and  virtue  into  the 
landsome  lie  to  a  homely  truth.  mind  of  the  reader. 

Bat  what  shall  be  said  of  a  writer  who        This  will  all  doubtless  be  conceded  by 

Beglects  to  please  his  reader,  at  the  same  the  intelligent  reader  and  critic,  who  will 

instant  that  he  assaults  his  virtue  ?  only  remark,  that  something  is  demand- 

We  said  that  it  was  an  absolute  con-  ed  also  on  the  reader's  part ;  if  the  au- 
dition of  poetry  that  it  should  give  plea-  thor  brings  meanings,  I  roust  find  brains 
sure  by  its  form ;  but  if  our  own  experi-  to  comprehend  them.  Thus,  when  the 
eaee  may  be  admitted  as  valid, — and  poet  begins  his  poem  with  a  declaration, 
whose  sliall  ^ide  us  if  not*  our  own  ? —  that 

es:r'inura  £ -u'  r «.Si;    ••  -^^ — -^  ♦•»  -'•<>  ••*»'»•• . 

beautiful,  else  we  concede  it  no  praise,  which  is  the  first  line  of  a  piece  of  six 

It  must  discover  the  character  of  the  lines,  entitled  •«  Eros,"  in  this  volume  of 

poet  as  in  itself  excellent,  or  at  least  ac-  Mr.  Emerson's  Poems,  I  simply  regret 

quainted  with  excellence.  my  inability  to  understand  him.    The 

As  the  refinements  of  human  society  words  are  good  English ;  the  consunc* 

are  but  the  exhibition  of  human  honor  tioQgrammatical,and  the  meaning,  doubt- 
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most  find  meaobga  to  them,  and  the  lof-  beaotifiil,  says  the  hard,  rather  doggedly, 

tier  the  meaDings,  the  better  will  the  iJun  beaatv  is  not  beaatifal  to  me— aa 

rerses  appear;  which  shows  how  abeo-  instance  of  the  strongest  kind  of  condi- 

lately  the  quality  of  verse  dependa  upon  tioning ;  as  if  one  should  say.  If  such  an 

the  imagination  and  taste  of  the  reader,  one's  verses  are  not  stiflf  and  barren,  then 

At  some  future  age,  highly  as  we  appre«  stiffness  and  banenness  are  not  stiff  and 

eiate  our  poet,  who  knows  but  a  pre-  bfurren ;  or,  if  he  is  not  a  poetester,  a 

Tailing  ignorance  and  gross  common  sens-  poetaster  is  not  a  poetaster ;  or,  in  com- 

iealnees  may  sink  his  works  into  obliv-  mon- sense  language,  and  to  save  logic» 

ion,  their  deep  subtleties  being  all  in  you  and  I  have  different  names  for  the 

Tain.  same  thing,  and  what  you  call  beauty,  I 

Before  quitting  this  part  of  the  poem,  call  ugliness ;  what  you  call  works  of 

we  would  recommend  the  reader  to  no-  genius,  I  call  barren  concetti    Then  con- 

tice  the  artistical  efiect  of  the  omission  tinning,  he  says :  It  is  not  beauty  that  I 

of  a,  indefinite  article,  before  hermit,  in  call  beautiful,  but  genius  always  inorbed, 

the  second  line.    It  intensifies  and  gene-  complete  and  rounded,  and  cuhniuating, 

ralizes  the  word.    He  seemed  not  only  or  at  her  summit ;  this  is  what  I  cali 

to  be  a  hermit,  but  fiermit  in  genera] —  beautiful    Handsome  is  that  handsome 

the  very  substance  or  notion  of  herait,  does,  in  the  adage — or,  in  our  poet*a 

so  very  eremitish  was  bis  look.  sense,  that  handsome  thinks :  from  all 

The  poem  opens  very  prettily —  of  which  we  conclude  that  this  same 

«nn.m»nnii.«  Ai^k  Uir  Hcrmione  was  no  beauty,  but  a  jery 

ASr.«rhS?.we^^ru-.  E^reat    wit    and   genius,    like    Madame 

And  told  hii  mmuletf  r  George  Sand ;  and  our  hero,  the  Arab 

The  summer  bird  thought  proper  to  argue  this  point  with 

Hbtorrow  beard,  himself,  whether  be  had  not  a  right  to 

And  when  be  heaved  a  sigh  profound,  consider  her  handsome,  on  behalf  of  her 

The    symptthetic    swallow^  swept    the  genius  and  wit,  notwithstanding  all  that 

ground."  might  be  hinted  by  short-sighted  persons 

Why  on  a  mound  ?    Was  this  mound  a  of  no  wit  or  genius  to  the  contrary.     In 

green  or  a  dry.  a  low  or  a  high  one?  the  next  verse  he  compares  her  to  a  kind 

What  is  the  summer  bird  ?  and  what  of  spiritnal  sponge,  or  to  the  god  Brem 

kind  is  the  sympathetic  swallow  ?— are  of  the  Hindoos. 
these  two  one  ?    To  one  only  of  which  <«  This  Hermione  abiorbed 

we  reply — that  as  the  action  of  ••  sweep-  The  lustre  of  the  land  and  ocean, 

ing  the  ground"  in  a  swallow,  is  for  the  HilU  and  islands,  clouds  and  tree 

purpose  of  catching  flies  or  grasshoppers.  In  h«r  ^^^^  ^^  "no^^o^-  t 

we  must  conclude  the  fly-catching  in-  j^^^  Hermione  is  here  plainly  distin- 

atinct  of  the  swallow,  supposed  also  to  guish^  from  that  other  Hermione,  which 

be  identical  with  **  the  summer  bird,**  to  ]g  ^  ^^^y  ^^t  and  modern  distinction* 

be  in  secret  sympathy  with  the  sighing  Wordsworth  has  the  same  thought  in 

or  gaping  propensities  of  our  Arab ;  not  jjjg  u  Lucy,"  that  is  expressed  in  regard 

that  analogy  leads,  therefore,  to  conclude  ^^  ^^g  particular  Hermione,  whom,  onca 

that  both  the  parties  in  sympathy  were  f^f  ^11,  the  reader  is  desired  not  to  con- 

at  fly-catching — which  would  be  to  con-  fy^^  ^vith  that  other. 

aider  too  curiously — but  only  that  as  .       ,     .  .»   .  ^^^  .v.n  i^^ 

^w^  m^m^  him  Ammirm  ko  trmninw  nr  >i»h.  **  Ths  flosttng  clouds  tbciT  stote  shall  leDd 

one  ^»«>  h»«  ^^'!t^  ?^t  .i^nfil .  To  her ;  for  fier  the  willow  bend ; 
mg,  the  other  gratihed  it  by  swooping  a       ^^^  ;j^„  j^^  ^^^  ^  ^ 

grasfhopper-an    analogv    which    dis-  j.^^  j„  ^j,^  ^^^-^^^^  ^f  ^^e  storm, 

covers,  ako,  the  deep  philosophy  hidden  q^^  ^^,^1  shall  mould  the  maiden's  form 
in  the  image  of  this  sympathy.  ^y  silent  sympathy. 

The  second  verse  is  as  hf '»"  jnjous  m  .,  rfull  be  dear 

the  firat.  and  contains  a  depth  of  original  ^^^^^    ^^  ^^^  ^^J[j  ^^  ^^^  ^^ 
remark  really  exUaordinary—  ,„  ^;^y  ^  ^^^^  pl^^ 

"  If  it  be,  as  they  said,  she  was  not  fair.  Where  rivuletadaoce  their  wayward  rcNuid. 

Beauty 's  not  beautiful  to  roe.  And  beauty,  born  of  murmuring  sound. 
But  sceptred  ^nius  aye  inorbed  Shall  pass  into  her  face." 

Culminating  in  her  sphere."  ^^^  ^^  ^^  „^,l  ^^  ^^  jni^  ol  a 

Here  is  a  strong  example  of  the    use  eponge,  but  merely  a  description  of  a 

of  the    conditional  i-^tf  she  was  not  natural  effect  of  melody  and  viatbla  bc«- 
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tj  in  softeaing  the  expresskm  of  the  bn-  The  sixth  Terse  of  this  poem  is  in  no 

nan  feateres.    Our  author  not  only  imi-  particolar  inferior  to  the  others, 

tates  Wordsworth  and  most  other  poets,  r^      ,  ,     i 

but  far  excels  them  in  their  own  peculi-  M^°?/.J^^^^L"P?r** 

^tii^  Thus  in  the.next  verse  wjo  but  ^::/hi;\%7^J^fJl;,  on  f.r  blll^de 

Dr.  Donne  appears  m  exaggerated  out-  sccms,  by  the  traTeller  eM)ied, 

line— Donne  more  Donneish  than  Donne,  a  door  into  the  mountiin  heirt, 

or  as  one  might  say,  orer-Donne.  So  didst  thou  quarry  and  unlock 

"  I  ask  no  bauble  miniature.  Highways  for  me  through  the  rock." 

Nor  ringlets  dead,  .           u     i.  _j.    i                       j 

Shorn  from  her  comely  head,  -^«  »  shepherd's  Jamp  secfiw  a  door,  so 

Now  that  morning  not  disdains  ^^^  Ihou  quarry  a  door ;  by  which  con- 

Mountains  and  the  misty  plains  junction,  Meem^  is  made  a  very  active 

Her  colossal  portraiture ;  verb,  and  to  stem  a  door  means  the  same 

They  her  heralds  be,  as  to  hew  out  a  door.    But  tMs  Hermi- 

Steeped  in  her  quality,  one  not  only  quarries  doors  through  the 

And  singers  of  her  fame  locks,  but  unlocks  them  after  they  are 

Who  IS  their  muse  and  dame."  quarried 

Having  a  colossal  picture  of  her  depicted  „  g^  jj^.t  ^hou  quarry  and  unlock,-  «m^- 

by  the  hills  and  plains,  though  in  what  i                            r  i.> 

fashion  none  but  a  Swedenborgian  may  ^J»»ch  shows  her  very  worthy  of  his 

conceive,  he  asks  no  miniature  nor  lock  confidence.      She  not   only   made  the 

of  hair,    fiut  the  plains  and  mountains  ^oo"  ^or  ^^^  expressly  hut  also  unlock- 

ihat  were  just  now  her  picture,  are  sud-  ^  ^en>-    Nevertheless,  he  adds: 

denly  become  her  heralds,  and  are  also  ..       ^      •    .,  .             . 

in  some  mysterious  manner  steeped  or  "  ^^^*  deceived  thou  wanderest 

Maked  in  the  quality,  or  in  a  kind  of  aVh  Z^kin!{l^?nJ^!*^  «K^h  m.  -  ' 
•*  essence  of  Hermiori.-  which  essence  ^""^  "^  ^""^'"^  ^^'^^  ^°  ^^  "**•  • 
she  has  previously  **  absorbed**  from  Now  the  kindred  of  ordinary  mortals  are 
land  and  ocean,  and  now  squeezes  out  his  cousins,  uncles,  aunts,  parents,  chiU 
upon  the  hills  and  mountains  at  the  in-  dren,  &c. — but  this  mysterious  Arab  in- 
stant of  their  transformation  from  a  pic-  forms  us  that 
tore  into  a  company  of  heralds,  singing 

her  praises.     In  some  Asiatic  poets,  we  "  South  wind  n  my  next  of  blood, 

have  hills  skipping  and  clapping  their  He  U  come  through  fragrant  wood.**  fcc 

hands  in  honor  of  the  Being  who  made  <«  And  in  every  twinkling  glide, 

them ;  but  here  they  execute  much  more  And  twilight  nook, 

remarkable  vagaries,  in  honor  of  a  cer-  Unvails  thy  form,**  Itc. 

tain  homely  Greek  woman,  who  seems  .  . 

to  have  eloped  with  a  Syrian  of  bad  re-  expressions  which  lead  to  a  suspicion 

potation,  and  in  their  mountainous  folly  of  the  sanity  of  our  Arab  friend,  who 

these  deluded  eminences  mistake  her  for  calls  the  south  wind  his  next  of  km,  and 

a  tenth  muse.  personifies  him  as  a  kind  of  amiable  Sir 

By  these  figures,  it  seems,  the  very  Pandarus  in  the  same  breath, 

•wallows  were  astounded ;  and  our  Arab  Then  come  all  the  genera  of  nature, 

pathetically  solicits  them  •  not  to  mind  .« Rj^er  and  rose  and  crag  and  bird, 

him,*  but  to  fly  a  little  higher  out  of  Frost  and  sun  and  eldest  night,** 
hearing — 

„.  .        ,            ,.           •  J     .    .   .  •  bringing  consolation  to  our  disconsolate 

"  Higher,  dear  swallows,  mind  not  what  I  ^^g    ^Tj^gj^  catalogue,  though  it  be  an 

Ah  llieidless  how  the  weak  are  strong.  en«">«»tion  of  genera  without  their  de- 

aly  was  it  just  ^"'**  arucles,  is  in  no  sense  a  classifica- 

In  thee  to  fhime,  in  me  to  trust,  tion;    poets    being  exempted  from   the 

Thou  to  the  Syrian  couldst  belong  ?**  forms  of  science,  by  the  same  judgment 

that  acquits  them  of  logic  and  grammar ; 

which  being  addressed  entirely  to  Her-  but  none  more  than  these  same  profound 

nione,  and  very  properly  made  incom-  or  mystical  poets,  who  see  no  shame  in 

prehensible  to  us,  it  would  be  unfair  in  comparing  true  love  to  the  joint  of  a  pair 

this  connection  to  adduce  Aristotle's  ra-  of  compasses  and  will  easily  straddle 

ther  illiberal  remark,  that  the  first  virtue  over  the  widest  analogy,  and  compare 

of  a  good  style  is  perspicuity.  a  god  to  a   goose,  or    the  silence  of 
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eternity  to  the  stupor  of  an  idiot,  with  cbewbere  styled  the  icreains  of  the  pro- 

the  greatest   indifference,   and   without  phets,  bat,  like  iboee  screams,  and  oracn- 

tbe  Feast  sense  of  the  absurd.  lar   sentences,    precious  for   depth   of 

The  genera  of  nature  assemble  about  meaning, 

our  Arab,  and  bid  him  console  himself  There  begins  to  be  needed  in  anthro- 

for  the  absence  of  his  love;  that  he  and  pology  a  division  of  a  class  of  spiritual 

she  so  closely  resemble  each  other,  they  epicures.    We  have  epicures  of  all  the 

will  be  always  doing  the  same  things:  inferior  desires,  but  none  recognized  for 

..  Deed  thoa  doe.t  she  mu.t  do ;"  l*"?  •»?«"?'•    •  "^^^  *^*"'-  "*  "*;•*'"> 

*^                                         '  epicures  of  praise,  and  epicures  of  pride, 

hinting  that  perhaps,  after  all  was  said,  inventors  and  tasters  of  the  most  delicate 

he  might  find  her  in  himself,  or  in  na-  flatteries,  who  make  the  pleasure  and 

tore ;  that   she  in  her  turn  should  find  glow  of  these  tastes  the  whole  aim  and 

him  in  waterfalls  and  woods;   that  he  purpose  of  their  existence.    We  need  not 

bad  better  give  up  the  intention  of  follow-  now  enter  into  a  psychological  inquiry 

ing  her  steps  in  distant  regions,  and  be  concerning  the  nature  and  causes  of  these 

content   with  this  ideal  intercourse   of  kinds  of  epicurism ;  but  supposing  them 

souls  in  nature ;  to  which,  if  Hermtone  to  be  well   known    and  distinguished, 

berself  acceded,  and  would  as  soon  find  let  us  suppose  a  perfect  analogy  exist- 

berArab  in  **  wood  and  water,  stubble  ing  between  their  several  degrees. 

and  stone,*'  we  give  her  credit  for  more  The  epicure  of  foods  and  drinks  is  not 

philosophy  than  affection.  gluttonous  or  indelicate  in  his  meats  and 

And  with  this  recommendation  of  the  wines ;  on  the  contrary,  nothing  can  be 

elements,  our  Atab  seems  to  have  been  imagined  more  elegant  and  even  pbiloso- 

satisfied,  for  we  hear  no  more  of  him.  phical.    Your  ideal  epicure  lives  to  eat. 

If  the  reader  has  not  yet  penetrated  the  but  he  lives  with  an  air.    He  eiereises 

neaningof  the  poem,  we  venture  to  sug-  to    eat,   rides   to    eat,    travels,  sleeps, 

Sest  that  it  is  intended  for  a  kind  of  es-  thinks,  converses,  philosophizes,  is  so- 
letic  consolation  to  ideally  disposed  cial,  hospitable — nay,  prays,  and  is  reli- 
J^oung  men  and  women,  unsuccessful  in  gious — that  he  may  live,  and  live  to  eat 
ove ;  and  as  it  happens  for  the  most  Eating  he  lives,  and  eating  he  will  die ; 
that  such  persons  are  well  disposed  to  but  in  a  gentlemanly — jf  possible,  in  a 
console  themselves  with  the  flatulent  Christian  fashion.  This  is  your  sen- 
diet  of  metaphysics,  this  production  is  suous  epicure. 

likely  to  be  of  eminent  service;  nor  will  A  step  higher  brings  us  to  ?our  epi- 
any  out  the  most  ill-favored  and  utterly  cures  of  mtellect  and  passion,  who  live  to 
inhumane  quote  against  it  that  saying  of  fight,  to  argue,  to  dream,  to  make  friend- 
scripture,  **  If  my  son  ask  bread,  shall  I  ships,  to  ride  hobbies ; — ^their  field  is 
give  him  a  stone?**  or  exclaim  with  So-  wide  and  well  investigated.  Cone  we 
crates,  Rocks  and  trees  teach  me  nothing,  now  to  the  spiritual, 
therefore  I  keep  the  company  of  men  !"  These  are  they  who  sip  daily  with  aa 
For  be  it  known  to  these  hard-hearted  per-  epicurean  relish  the  pure  wines  of  ego- 
sons,  the  best  substitute  for  the  passion  tism.  To  quarrel  with  this  species  of  ep- 
of  love  itself,  is  the  passion  of  self-love,  ieurism,  or  abuse  those  who  enjoy  it, 
and  that  is  most  successfully  cultivated  would  be  a  proof  off  indiscretion  which 
by  a  resort  to  rural  solitudes,  where  the  we  shall  not  be  the  first  to  give ;  our  dc- 
studious  mind  sees  only  its  own  image  sire  is  not  to  destroy ,  nor  even  to  renore, 
in  the  forms  of  nature,  and  is  seldom  of-  the  species,  but  simply  to  have  its  place 
fended  by  the  insults  of  a  laughing  assigned  in  the  scientific  museum  of  bo- 
world,  man  nature,  with  the  proper  labels  and 

In  this  truly  precious  and  inexhaustible  descriptions, 
volume,  written  by  the  author,  not  in  his  Far  from  despising  or  afiecting  stoic- 
sleep,  I  fancy,  but  in  moods  of  wayward  ally  to  contemn  this  species  off  epics- 
genius,  casting  off  the  fetters  of  rhyme,  rism,  may  we  not  rather  admit  it  among 
metre,  logic,  grammar,  and  science,  and  the  more  exalted  recreations  or  relaxa- 
with  a  grand  scorn  trifling  wiih  ytxx  tions  of  the  soul,  to  be  sometimes  cari- 
Deity  itself,  in  its  g[reat  fits,  drunken  witn  ous  in  its  own  felicities.  Vanity  is  aa 
the  wine  of  the  spirit,  and  like  some  or-  intolerable  fault,  but  no  man  breaks  his 
acle,  uttering  verses  more  rode  than  own  lookinj^-glass.  There  \m  a  wet 
Rhunic  rhymes,  and  shriller  and  more  ment,  experience,  and  pleasore  erea  ia 
incoherent  than  what  be  himself  has  vanity,  and  if  the  heart  receivea  no  evil 
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taint  from  it»  why  should  we  too  bitterlj  Whieh  seenui  to  be  trefttjog  Heaven 

despise  it !    Let  us  say  the  same  of  this  yery  nearly  like  a  jilt,  who  foJiows  most 

metaphysical  or  mystical  egotism,  that  in  when  least  desired  ;  and  contrary  to  that 

the  young  and  enthusiastic  it  is  at  worst  saying  of  Christ,  **  knock  and  it  shall  be 

an   epicurism,  indulged  like  dandyism,  opened    unto  you,'*  and    other  of    the 

lor  a  vear  and  a  day,  and  thrown  by  school    of  Christian    humility.    When 

with  the  accession  of  seriousness.  Or,  to  Heaven  accuses  us,  you  are  to  turn  upon 

,be  more  liberal,  if  our  neighbor  fancies  it  with  a  quiet  scoin  of  excuse,  and  de- 

a  fine  horse  or  a  bit  of  dress,  frequents  clareyou  have  no  need  of  it;  upon  which 

the  opera  or   the  camp-roeeling.    why  Heaven  will  immediately  '*  come  in,**  and 

quarrel  with  these  harmless  excitements?  be  your  friend.    Now  let  the  faithful  cry 

He  will  repent  of  them,  if  I  let  him  alone ;  out,  if  they  please,  *'  God  deliver  us  from 

if  I  persecute,  he  will  seriously  adopt  such  a  heaven  !*' — they  can  never  under- 

them.  stand  this  matter,  they  are  the  children 

We  mean  not,  therefore,  to  persecute  of  humility,  but  now  we  are  conversing 

this  species  of  epicurism,  or  to  pelt  it  of  spiritual  epicurism,  which  is  a  very 

with  the    common -places  of  morality ;  different  matter, 

nay,    our    intention   is    the    reverse,  Here,  then,  we  have  it,  in  this  piece, 

namely,  to  show  it  up,  and  give  it  all  entitled  "Bacchus,"  an  imitation  of  the 

praise  possible.     It  is  innocent ; — it  does  Persian  mystic,  Hafiz. 
Aot  appear  before  the  world,  clad  in  logic 

or  the  facts  of  the  past ;  it  is  unscientific ;  "  ^^ing  me  wine,  but  wine  which  never 

it  is  not  satirical,  bitter,  devilish,  or  cu-  .    ^.    F?!^*  ,  .                 -.    *    ^ 

xiously  insinuating  and  ingenious  ;-it  In  the  Belly  of  the  grape,    •    •    • 

comes  with  no  dangerous  array  of  max-  .    *        "* 

ims  or  precedents,  the  authority  of  the  W*°?  ^^^I^^  """^^  ^•"~ 

States,  the  church,  or  the  woHhies;—  S?"^**;*"**.  ^jneareone, 

it  hurt/I  no  man,  is  able  to  hurt  none ,—  J.^^i  hiTf^l^^K    *%  ^^.     u^. 

k«  .t,-,^  «  K.^.««  <K.«  ««.,i^  «K.,-^  ;•      T.-  Shall  hear  far  Chaos  talk  with  me ; 

he  were  a  brute  Iha  would  abuse  t.    Its  ^ings  unbron  shall  walk  with  me,  i 

defiances  are  even  like  the  threatenings  And  the  poor  grass  shall  plot  and  plan 

of  two  men  seated  upon  opposite  moun-  what  it  will  do  when  it  is  man. 

Uin-summits,   a    breath,   and    nothing  Qnickened  so,  will  I  unlock 

more.     It  asks    only  to    be  let  alone ;  Every  crypt  of  every  rock." 

lir"Sf  •  tr'io  tUi."  dit!^  A„d  in  this  ^^.  headed, 
neither  hatred  nor  love.    Its  maxims  are 
'  passive,  though  it  seems  even  to  set  all 

at  defiance,     it  lies  in  wait  for  the  kinap-  **  When  I  was  bom, 

dom  of  heaven;  and  what  others  get  Oy  From  all  the  sets  of  strength  fiite  filled  a 

atrife,  it  will  have  by  a  strategem  of  pride.  chalice, 

«To  him  who  waits  long  enough,  aU  Saying, 'This  be  thy  portion,  child;  this 

things  cume  in  their  turn ;"  but  above  -      *v       ??i*    4U       i.  w  j   i    ^ 

mil   Uiingt,   this  epicurism    forbids  tu-  Less  than  a  lily,  thou  shalt  daily  draw 

•ult.  aifi  angling  Yor  bliss  in  troubled  ^""^  ^J^IT"''  artenes.-nor  less,    nor 

''•^'•*  All  substances  the  cunning  chemist  Time 

^    ,           ^        .  .     ^ .   , . .  Melts  down  into  that  liquor  of  my  life, — 

Seek  not  the  spint  of  it  hide,  Friends,  foes,  joys,  fortunes,  beauty  and 

Inexorable  to  thy  zeal ;  disgust.** 

Bahy,  do  not  whine  and  chide,  *               ^.    . ,. .    ,.            , 

Art  thou  not  also  real?  He  then  complains,  that  this  liquor  of 

life-love,  which  is  also  the  wine  of  the 

Here  the  mood  changes  suddenly,  and  spirit,  and  the  **  music  **  quoted  above,  is 

the  oat  proceeds  thas:  but  too  easily  exhausted  by  any  excite- 
ment: 

"  Why  shouldst  thou  stoop  to  poor  excuse?  ,                  .^^     ,     ,., 

Turn  on  the  accuser  roundly ;  say,  "  If  a  new  muse  draw  me  with  splendid 

Here  am  1,  here  wiU  I  remain  ray. 

For  ever  to  myself  sooth  fast ;  And  1  uplift  myself  into  its  beavsa. 

Go  ihoo,  sweet  Heaven,  or  at  thy  pleasure  The  needs  of  the  first  sight  absorb  my 

stay !  blood. 

Already  Heavea  with  thee  its  lot  hai  emt,  And  all  the  following  hours  of  the  day 

For  only  it  can  abeolnUly  desL*'_,  J>ng  •  ridiculous  age,**  Itc. 
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Then  follows  an  argament  for  regard-  thing ;  I  despiae  your  oonceaBions,  ftc 

ing  this  one  sip  from  the  epicurean  cha-  &c.  sc. 

lice,  as  sufficient : —  Nevertheless,  we  like  the  doctrine ;  it 

leayes  one  at  liberty.    For  example,  we 

"  Why  need  I  volomet,  if  one  wordfraffice  ?  have  the  glorioas  privilege,  and  no  man 

Why   need   I   galleriet,  when  a  pupil's  ^  gainsay  it,  of  running  over  this  same 

A  A     *u    "^  .  _,    1   *  u  C11.     J  .    £11  ▼ofiiroe  of  poems,  and  pronoundng  it  a 

y^UZtotT^LZrl^t^^^^  unpoetical.  conceited  iitUe  volume,  nar- 

Of  thoughts  and  things  at  home,  but  stiU  ^w  in  senUment,  and  fnleoroe  m  style; 

aBjourn  teaching  doctrmes  of  rank  pride ;  or  we 

The  nearest  matter  for  a  thousand  days."  might  cry  it  up,  admire  its  splendors, 

be  drowned  in  its  depths ;  and  in  either 

This  admirable  description  of  the  spir-  course  the  doctrines  of  the  author  will 

ituai  epicure,  shall  suffice  us  for  an  in-  sustain  U5,  so  perfectly  liberal  are  they, 

stance.    He  begins  with  an  estimate  of  But  this  is  nothing  to  the  point 

the  quantity  of  the  spiritual  liquor  given  We  regret  our  want  of  room  to  lay 

for  each  day.    If  he  drinks  it  all  at  once,  before  the  reader  a  kind  of  extract,  or 

he  has  bibbed  his  cup,  and  all  is  over  for  medulla  of  the  philosophy  of  our  author, 

that  twenty -four  hours.    But  be  cannot  from  this  collection  of  nis  poems.    Each 

Sip  it  and  have  it — a  terrible  dilemma!  one  of  them  expresses  a  sentiment  pcc«» 

)D8erve,—^rsf,  the  end  of  all  existence  is  liar  to  himself ;  the  key-note  of  all  is 

taken  to  be  a  certain  private  tipple  or  self -(respect.)    The  god  of  this  world  m 

morning  dram  at  this  little  cup  of  liqueur,  self-respect,   and    this  is  his  book  oC 

The  whole  theory  and  art  of  life  is  then,  rules,  or  rhythmical  creed.    His  creed  is 

how  to  eke  out  the  allowance.    A  more  to  have  no  creed ;  his  rule,  to  have  no 

Serfect  exposition  of  the  matter  could  rule ;  his  law,  to  have  no  la.w.  Young 
ardly  be  conceived.  The  epicure  counts  and  old,  he  woukl  have  us  obey  the  law 
his  income,  so  much  for  the  year,  month,  inscribed  upon  our  hearts  by  mother 
day ; — if  he  lays  out  the  whole  in  one  nature,  and  that  law  is  Impulse — Im* 
day,  he  can  taste  no  more,  unhappy  pulse.  But,  as  we  have  said,  our  limits 
wretch !  forbid  a  full  exposition.  At  present  let 
That  the  end  of  life  is  happiness,  all  us  pass  over  the  jvAffanef,  however  ele* 
men  seem  to  be  agreed ;  but  we  have  vated  and  instructive,  and  seek  what 
few  who  philosophize  in  this  fashion ;  pleasure  may  be  found  in  the  form. 
few  who  so  skillfully  and  deliberately  Our  poet  is,  we  believe,  tbe  first  of 
defend  epicurism ;  who  so  leave  out  of  modern  time  who  has  imitated  tbe  ma»- 
the  account  all  the  common  considera-  ner  of  Donne,  Cowley,  Cleveland,  and 
lions,  or  sit  down  upon  their  spiritual  their  contemporaries.  Images  in  poetry. 
Income  with  a  more  Apician  resolution  it  has  been  said,  are  either  to  exalt,  to 
to  spend  it  in  the  most  delectable  style.  illustrate,  or  to  debase  and  vilify  tbe 
Tbe  world  is  wide,  and  there  is  room  subject  ojf  the  comparison.  This  is  the 
in  it  for  all  philosophies,  systems,  creeds,  ordinary  opinion  conceminr  the  uaes  ol 
and  epicurisms ;  and  on  a  more  liberal  imagery.  But  no  critic  that  we  bavt 
view  of  the  matter,  we  have  our  doubts  ever  read,  has  let  us  completely  into  tbe 
whether  it  is  not  best  that  there  should  secret  of  imagery,  or  the  reason  of  ita 
be  a  great  variety ;  surely  'tis  all  for  the  use.  Poetry  that  is  merely  witty  or  rhe- 
best.  Whatever  is  for  the  best  is  TOod :  torical,  may  j^ive  delight  by  similitude, 
therefore  this  new  epicurism  is  good.  It  as  by  comparing  a  hero  to  a  lion,  a  chat- 
must  be  so,  we  are  convinced.  Evoe !  tering  fool  to  a  magpie,  a  clown  to  m 
Bacchus  !  bring  us  the  rup ;  come,  we  clod,  &c.  It  is  the  art  rhetorical  which 
will  drink  deep ;  we  will  do  what  the  ai^sists  tbe  fancy  by  comparisons.  la 
god  instigates — laugh,  fleere,  flout — or  these  lines  of  Tasso, 
applaud  and  wonder ;   it  is  all  right : 

good :  all  one ; — why  not?    I  am  a  man  "  As  fVom  a  furnace  flew  the  tmvke  to  ibe 

as  well  as  you,  sir ;  come,  sir,  put  up  ^     skies,        .        ^       , 

your  soar  looks.    What !  I  put  up  my  "  Such  smoke  as  that  when  damned  Sodw 

sour  looks !    I  am  a  free  man,  sir,  and  burnt, 

will  be  as  sour  as  I  please.    I  concede  it,  we  have  a  splendid  instance  of  simpk 

friend ;  be  sour,  in  Heaven's  name !    No,  rhetorical  simile  or  comparteon  in  tbt 

neighbor,   you  shall  not  concede  any  first  line,  and  a  figure  of  a  dtfereat  kio^ 
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(which  we  shall,  for  pnaent  oonTeoience,  of  nature ;  to  make  stoDes  and  trees  love 
name  the  complex  rhetorical)  in  the  and  feel  with  as,  and  persuade  us  of  an 
second.  The  first,  or  simple  rhetorical,  all-perrading  humanity,  existent  eren  in 
merely  enables  as  to  imagine  a  thing  brutes  and  vegetables ;  we  shall  find  it 
which  no  man  ever  saw  or  can  see,  easy  in  every  instance,  whether  ancient 
the  wall  of  smoke  and  fire  about  the  or  modern,  to  detect  the  true  poet,  and 
enchanted  grove  of  ismeno;  but  the  distinguish  him  from  the  rhetoricul 
second,  or  complex  rhetorical,  adds  emi-  rhymer.  By  this  test  the  great  contest  in 
Dent  power  to  the  first,  b^  infusine  a  English  literatuie,  concerning  the  fioetry 
living  and  human  interest  into  this  pne-  of  rope  and  his  school,  and  the  simikr 
Bomenon  of  smoke  :  "  it  was*  such  a  dispute  among  Italian  savans,  in  which 
smoke  as  that  which  rose  from  Sodom."  Galileo  took  part,  concerning  the  poetry 
This  is  said  in  the  true  spirit  of  oratory,  of  Tasso,  is  finally  put  at  rest  With- 
er of  the  grandest  rhetonc  It  exalU  the  out  diminishing  the  glory  of  our  greatest 
subject.  wit  and  master  of  ritotoric,  or  of  the 
Let  us  now  seek  an  example  of  the  amiable  and  chivalrous  Tasso,  we  are 
*  rhetorical  comparison  intendea  to  debase  yet  compelled  to  assirn  them  a  dass  by 
or  vilify  the  subject.  This  from  the  themselves,  among  Uie  most  eloqueikt 
Dunciad  is  most  convenient —  and    admirable,  not  among   the   most 

poetical  of  versifiers. 

•«  •  So  take  the  hindmost,  h-U  P  he  said.  At  the  same  time,  it  will  be  necessaiy 

and  ran,                          v  u-  j  to  admit  that  all  the  great  poets  were  also 

?^jr;***'T^*^*^*'**'':SJ^^^'K.  g'eal  rhetoricians,  and  Wst  of  them 

^^riS^                     <»«tstnpped  the  |^j  ^-^ .  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^ 

A.  when  adabchick  waddles  through  the  mixture  of  rhetorical  imageiy  with  thai 

ijopj^^                               ^  which  vivifies.    But  in  Pope's  verses  we 

On  feet  and  wings,  and  flies,  and  wades,  find  few  of  these  (if  I  may  so  call  them) 

and  hops,  life-giving  forms  of  speech.    In  Tasso 

So  labouring  on,  with  shoulders,  hands,  they  are  certainly  much  more  frequent 

and  bead,  than  in  Pope  ;  at  least,  they  are  so  in 

Wide  as  a  wind-mill  aU  his  figure  spread,  Fairfax's   admirable  translation;  and  if 

With  arms  expanded,  Bernard  rows  his  the  great  controversy  which  raged  on 

•tata,'  &c.  etc.  ^^  ^^pj^  j^  Galileo's  time  were  to  be 

,     ,      .  ,            .  decided  by  Fairfax's   veraion,  we  are 

Which  does  most  perfectly  debase  and  inclined  to  believe  that  Tasso  would  be 

vilify  the  subject,  but  in  a  rhetorical  admitted  as  holding  only  a  secondary 

manner  merely,  and  not  in  a  poetical.  j^nk  among  the  great  poets. 

To  give  now  a  wrfect  example  of  To  iUustrate  this   controversy  more 

poetical    ima^ry— of   which  the    oh-  perfectly,  let  us  examine  another  verse 

ject  is  not  either  to  illustrate,  to  ex-  of  Shakspcare,  who  stands  first  (we  think, 

alt,  or  to  viHfy  and  debase,  but  only  beyond    all   question)   on  the  poetical 

to  delight  and  satisfy,  m  a  profound  and  gjJe,  when  judged  by  the  test  we  have 

peculiar  manner — take  these  hues  of   jostofi^red 

Shakspeare— 

.  «•  0  bate^il,  vaporoui,  and  fogggr  night, 

••From  you  I  have  been  absent  m  the  Since  thou  art  guilty  of  mvcarele«  crime, 

•P^ing»      .  .        ..3      .^  .      ,.  Mutter  thy  mists  to  meet  the  eastern  light, 

When  proud  pied  AprU    dress'd  in  all  Make  war  against  proportioned  course  of 

his  trim,  time." 
Had  pat  a  spirit  of  youth  in  every  thing. 

And  heavv  Saturn  laughed  and  leaped  Into  this  imaginary  night,  the  poet,  by 

with  him."  a  wonderfully  bold  figure,  has  thrown 

all  the  worst  qualities  of  humanity  at  a 

The   excellence  here    lies    not,  we  single  efibrt :  cruelty,  dullness,  obscurity 

think,  merely  in  a  certain  subtle  bar-  of  mind,  evil  intent,  obduracy  of  soul ; 

mony  of  metres,  but  in  the  nature  of  the  positive  unrenentant  guilt ;  authority,  as 

iflsagerv.    The  lines  are  pregnant  with  of  acoramanaer,  actual  war  against  all 

life.    Assuming,  without  fear  of  contra-  the  symbols  of  virtue ;  to  crown  all,  she 

diction,  that  the  great  end  of  the  art  becomes  the  personal  enemy  of  a  noble 

poetical,  as  distinjguished  from  the  art  spirit,  the  accessory  of  a  base  one. 

rhetorical,  is  to  infuse  life  and  sentiment  Under  this  torrent  of  vivifvinr  ezpres- 

in  the  dead  matter  and  gross  organisms  eion,  the  judgment  caDOOt  aou  ou!t  an 
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instant;   imagination   (or    rather,   that  ing  this  distinction  between  rhetorical 

fa  net  ion  of  toe  soul  by  which  perwns  and  poetical   imagery.     The   grandest 

are  conceired)  is  compelled  to  conceive  passages  of  the  ^eat  poets  contain  a 

and  adopt  the  dreadful  deity — the  mistress  mixture  of  both  kinds;  but  the  poetical 

of  hell,  and  feel  her  personal  realitv.  predominates.    On  the  other  hand,  ora- 

The  poet  has  invented  the  goddess,  tory  demands  an  absolnte  exclusion  of 

has  shaped  her  with  a  few  touches  of  his  the  poetical  kind,  or,  to  speak  modestly, 

creative  hand ;  she  waits  only  an  altar  a  very  sparing  use  of  genuine  poetiol 

and  a  worship;   and  in  another  age,  imagery. 

when  poets  were  law-givers,  she  rad        Our  author,  whom  we  return  to  with 

one.  a  peculiar  satisfaction,  furnishes  bcaut^- 

Or,  take  these  three  lines  of  a  sonnet  ful  examples  of  an  imagery  which  nei- 

by  the  same  hand —  ther  illustrates,  exalts,  nor  intentiooalJy 

vilifies.    Thus  in  the  following — 
'*  No  longer  mourn  for  me,  when  I  am 

deid,  **And  universal  nature,  through  her  vitt 

Than  you  shall  bear  the  surly,  sullen  bell.  And  crowded  whole,  an  infinite  parroquet, 

Give  warning  to  the  world  that  1  am  fled."  Repeats  one  note  !**--<p.  220.) 

The  bell  receives  a  human  character.  Nature,  a  mere  abstraction,    is  vivified 

of  hardness,  dutifulness,  and  a  public  bjr  making  her  like  a  part  of  herself,  lo 

function ;  the  soul  is  astonished   with  wit,  a  parroquet,  and  the  simplicity  and 

this  beautiful  art,   which  places   even  perpetual  echo  of  her  laws,  is  delicately 

dead  forms,  and  hard,  heartless  things  in  symbolized  in  the  monotonous  *«  Pretty 

an  amiable  or  unamiable  relation  with  poll,  poll,  poll,  pretty  poll !  **  of  a — 

itself;  and  to  be  persuaded  that  this  ia  what  ? — a  parroaoet !    This  is  a  alight 

natural  and  delightful,  we  need  only  re-  error;  it  should  oe  parrot,  not  parroouet 

member  our  childhood,  and  tbe  animosi-  But,  as  we  have  often  remarked  before, 

ties  and  loves  which  we  delighted  to  great  poets  are  the  masters  of  all  arts, 

exercise  toward  inanimate  objects.    But  and  if^they  choose  to  call  an  eagle  an 

in  poetry  it  is  more  than  mere  animation,  owl,  or  a  parrot  a  parroquet,  we  subaut 

it  IS  moral  sympathy  that  is  thus  im-  in  silence ;  and  even  were  we  disposed 

parted.     Thus,  when  Lear  appeals  to  to    carp,    the   splendor  and  vivifying 

<  the  gods* —  beauty    of  the  image  should  prevent 

na. 
<*  You  see  me  here,'  ye    ods,  a  poor  old        Here,  too,  is  another,  more  remarka- 

man,  ble  and  more  illustrative — Cupid's  eyes 

As  full  of  grief  as  age,  wretched  in  both !  are  the  subject    Of  these  the  poet  says. 

If  it  be  you  that    stir   these  daughters'  |^  ^-^  {^^^ 
heart,**  8lc.  &c. 

<*  He  doth  eat  and  drink,  and  fbb,  and 
We  are  not  offended,  and  we  can  under-  shoot,** — (p.  157.) 
stand  that  Lear  is  addressing  personifica- 
tions of  the  divine  attributes  of  justice.  Which,  if  it  be  very  bad  verse,  is  newr^ 
mercy  and  power ;  and  it  is  this  poetic  theless  very  fine  imagery.  Indeed,  we 
faculty  which  gives  them  the  rights  of  observe  this  of  our  author,  that  when  be 
persons  over  us,  and  compels  us  to  ad-  puts  us  off*  with  a  particularly  bad  line, 
dress  them.  it  is  sure  lo  be  supported  by  something 
Again,  in  those  dreadful  lines  which  rare  and  curious  in  imagery.    Thus  be 

begin •  never  cheats  his  reader.     This  poem  on 

Cupid  proceeds  in  the  following  fashion. 

"  Blow,  wind,  and  crack  your   cheeks !  ^  " »«  (^'«h  *»'•  «y««>    ^^^  ^^  •^ 


n^ !  blow  1  drink,  and  fish  and  shoot** — an  order  to 

Ye  cataracts  !**  which  sportsmen  will  object ;  the  eating 

and  drinking  should  come  after  tbe  fiab- 

The  imagination  of  the  mad  and  an-  .ngand  ahooting. 
ffuished  soal,  cut  off  from  all  sympathy 

with  things  living,  poura  out  iU  gnef  "  And  write,  and  reason,  and  compute. 

in  talk   with  imagined  creatures,  with  And  ride  and  run,  and  have,  and  hoUi, 

which  it  stands  ia  natural  sympathy.  ^°5  return,  and  flaiter,  "jd  recrrt. 

We  have  said  enough  a^  Winced  ^"^  **»••'  •'^  '^*^'"P'''  ^  '^^^ 

•novgh  lo  explain  oar  meaning,  in  mak-  Aad  this  he  does 
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« Wieh  thoM  anftthomablo  orbs,"  Here   are  some   important   facts   in 

bight  mystically  his  e^es.    Obsenrethe  the    history    of   Cupid,   and   in    the 

singular  beauty  and  rivification  of  the  romantic    instincts  of  the  homed  cow 

imager3r.    Of  this  Cupid,  one  may  say,  (is  not  that  a  mistake  for  hom/est  ?  or 

he  has  it  all  in  his  eye,  as  the  Hindoo  does  the  homed  lore  nature  more  than 

sod  Chrishna  had  the  world  in  his  mouth,  the  hornless  ?)  and  of  the  caribou,  which 

The  m  of  Uriel  was  a  wonderful  eye,  is  a  species  of  reindeer,  says  BLichard- 

but   Cupid's  is  still  more    wondenol.  son,  the  naturalist     The  poet  too  is 

This  species  of  poetry  we  find  at  once  generous  with  us :  he  doesn't  stint  us  to 

instractiTe  and  full  of  pleasure ;  it  teaches  one  species  of  deer, — **  bird,  or  deer,  or 

one  the  rast  difference  between  the  mere  caribou ;"  as  if  one  should  say,  "  bird  or 

nystieal  comparing  of  all  the  unirerse  quadruped,  or  doa^,*' — first,  he  gives  us 

to  a  three-legged  stool,  and  that  true  the  whole  kind,  '<bird  or  deer^**  and  then 

poetry  which  throws  the  life  of  humanity  adds  one  spedes  for  earnest : 

mto  the  meanest  things.    The  last  three  j;^            j 

actions  ascribed  to  the  eye  of  Cupid,  "  or  caribou  f 
surpass  anything  we  hare  erer  met  with 

for  delicacy  and  power  of  conception ;  for  which  the  reader  is  doubtless  much 
what  a  certain  Roman  emperor  is  said  to  obliged ;  as  also  for  the  other  poetic  f^ 
hare  attempted,  Cupid  here  appears  ac-  Tors  and  condescensions  in  general.  A 
tually  accomplishing.  But  this  is  nothing  more  mysterious  poet  than  our  author 
to  what  follows.  Of  these  same  eyes  it  hath  not  arisen  in  this  age.  We  are 
ksaid — '  fain  to  place  him  at  the  head  of  his 
"  Uodaunted  are  their  courages,  c'*^»  ^  class  he  have,  before  whose  in- 
Right  Coetacks  in  their  forages ;"  teltect    all    divisions    and    distinctions 

A  language,  be  it  observed,  which  out-  »*»"?>.  ^P'  *i^  '^'^}^^  l"^  ^^^  primeval 

ChauS5??Chaucer,  and  is  more  Saxon  wn«*«^'on-  J'^*  ^^^  «  ^J  particular 

than  the  very  Saxon  itself.  ^^^'^  '»8^  '<>'  ^^.  ^^^  <>"  *»«  «°yf- 

.«ni    ..    *u     *u                  *  tenous   works,  be  Jt  m  a  mere  rush- 

Th^fa^  hi^atc^!;  "Jl'dlfhr/eature-  fe^*  ^^P^^^^^'  '^'"^  »»  ^"^  «^"^  ^"^'^^ 

1  ney  are  nis  sieeda.  and  not  his  feature,  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  bisaltitudes. 

Where  the  strength  of  the  image  is  so  g^t  it  is  necessary  to  conclude.     Our 

intense,  it  obliges  the  poet  to  snap  the  p^et  himself  reminds  us  of  our  duty, 
companson  in  two,  and  finally  to  deny 

that  they  are  his  eyes,  after  all :  .c  Bat,  cridc,  spare  thy  vanity, 

"  Inquisitive  and  fierce  and  fasting,    ^  ^  ^or  show  thy  pompous  parts, 

Rastletfl,  predaiorv.  hasting.-  &c.  ^^  ^•^  ^****  ^*®""  subtlety, 

wmww,  praaawrj,  n.«iDg,    «:.  The  cheeier  of  meo's  hearts.- 

•*  He  lives  in  his  eyes," — 

A  new  species  of  verse—  To  which  we  reply,  aran  offering  the 

•There  doth  digest,  and  work  and  spin,  ^^^"»  **>•*  T«  cannot  ajjow  the  modes- 

And  buy  and  sell,  and  lose  and  win,*'  &c.  V  o^  a  poet,  however  delicate  and  hero- 

ical,  to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  poetical 

In  short,  does  everything  in  his  eyes,  honors.    Words  are  things.    Ideas  have 

They  are,  in  fisct,  his  all  in  all ;  and  yet  the  force  of  laws.     Literature  is    the 

the  prettiest  part  is  to  come ; —  guard  of  the  commonwealth.    Looseness 

and  affectation  in  language  and  philoso* 

<*  Cupid  is  a  casuist, '  phy,  lead  by  but  one  step  to  looeeneM 

A  mjrstic  and  cabalist**—  of  manner  and  morals.    Next  to  the  ex- 

*nd»  pression  of  an  untruth,  is  the  expression 

«•  He  is  headstrong  and  alone."  of  a  truth  in  an  affected  and  impertinent 

..                          -..          ,.,.  style.    The  mass  of  men  are  imitative, 

Alonenest,  is  one  of  his  qualiUes:  ^^^  ^^adily  adopt  a  bad  fashion.     What 

M  CT*  «ir^*.  fV^  -.w^  ^^A  «:i^  defence  has  the  world  of  letters,  then, 

LSaireJlhuX^hlld^^^  but  to  sieze  upon  the  fi.^  bright  exam- 

Buries  himself  in  sui^mer  waves,  P>*»  ^\^^  [*  P>a'»ly  ^^^.  ,*^«  ?y«?  ?' 

In  trees,  with  beasts,  in  mines  andcaves ;  Wfn.    We  have  done  so  with  this  litUe 

Loves  nature  like  a  homed  cow,  hook  of  poems.      We  wish  to  see  it  ap- 

Bird  or  deer,  or  caribou."  predated. 
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FEESH  GLEANINGS :  A  VOLUME  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  NOTES  BY 

THE  ROAD .♦ 

PEETATo&T  i.miBm  who  hat  seen  nore  than  he  cares  to 

epeak  of.    And  who  ia  M.  W.  G.?  Hoi** 

TO  ■•  ^*  ••  must  be  a  sweet  face,  if  not  a  beaatifol ; 

.^,    .  .  to  win  for  her  so  pleasing  a  tribute.  She 

"HaATKf  ble«jou.  Mtry.  with  richer  i^^^^^  .^  j^^  ^^^  sweeteet  of  names. 

•heaves  than  thii !  Perhaps  it  is  a  cousin.    That  would  bs 

**  YoQ  know  thst  I  hid  learned  to  use  right ;  we  have  had  experience  of  such 

the  sickle  on  our  farm-Und  in  the  Tallej,  — **  God  bless  tkemr  Or  perh^is--bnt 

before  I  went  awaj  ;-and  could  bind  up  that   would    be   guessing    on     priTala 

the  ears  at  harvest,  with  the  stoutest  of  SII^^^TSLT  ^      ^          "^  """^ 

my  men.    Now  here  I  bring  back  these  g^j  ^  f^j  y^^^  ^^^  l^j^^  ^  j^^. 

Gleanings   from   beyond  the  Waters :— I  ^^1,  you  need  not  have  faltered^or  quoted 

have  plucked  a  grain-head  here,  and  a  Medea.      Your  gleanings  are  a  better 

grain-head  there;  but  only  since  I  have  gift,  than  most  of  the  heavy-legged  reap- 

come  home,  and  only  at  your  request,  have  «».  who  have  had  the  field  to  themselves, 

T  \^,^^A  .  r—  i^«»Kor  in  <»  ah^ttf  "^^c  ^^^  ^1«  ^  msks  up  froffl  the 

I  bound  a  few  together  in  a  sheaf.  fimt  cutUngs.    They  have  bien  usually 

"  Here  it  is,  homely  and  rude  as  our  pas-  ^^^^  ^  dXa-head,  bungling  set.  th^ 

tures  upon  the  hills :  but  it  has  a  fragrance  ]^i  the  best  grain  has  been  left  on  the 

fyr  me— dare  I  hope  it  can  have  as  much  ground.    Besides,  they  have  altogether 

for  you  ?   In  the  binding  up,  it  has  made  neglected  many  little  nooks  and  boUows. 

scenes  come  back,  and  stir  my  soul,  as  I  Nor  are  your  gatherings  any  the  less 

thought  it  could  not  be  sUrred  twice.  charming,  or  gift-worthy,  that  you  have 

^r  .  •   '.      t         1*     *i.     ..  tied  them  up  quietly  m  a  comer  of  the 

M Yet  I,  ,t  useless-altogether  use-  fence-*nd*leh,  tci,  some  odd  Boweis 

less— the  effort  to  make  words  paint  the  among   the   hcavjr   grain-heads.     Only 

passions  that  blaze  in  a  man's  heart,  as  he  gire  the  public  the  thrashing  of  your 

wanders  for  the  first  time  over  the  glorious  sheaf,  and  wait  the  result 

old  highways  of  Europe.  ^  Speaking  critically,  it  is  as  pleasant  a 

.  book  as  one  could  desire  for  sununer 

«« This  sheaf,  Mary,  is  a  sheaf  of  tares.  reading— as  pleasant  as  he  will  easily 

••  You  might  pardon  it:   but  there  is  ggt,  if  be  be  unreasonable  enough  to  de- 

that  sly-faced  step-dame— the   public—  sire  a  better.    It  comes  to  us,  too,  in  a 

whom,  as  yet,  I  do  not  know  at  all—  guise  of  quaint  elegance;  a  somethiac 

whom,  as  yet.  I  tremble  to  face ;  and  I  fear  ^^  ^»y  between  the  finical  rudeness  of 

greatly,  that  she  wiU  look  with  a  colder  the  old  style,  and  the  hard  monotonous 

°      A                           ^.          ,  brilliance   of  modern    typography — aa 

eye   than  yours,   over    these  gleanings,  appearance  which  happUy^2coids  wiA 

thrown  together  with  the  same  free  and  the  matter  and  manner  of  the  writing,* 

careless  hand,  with  which  I  used  to  tie  up  mixture,  as  it  is.  of  fastidious  simplicity 

the  last  sheaves  k»efore  a  shower.  and  ^uaintncss.  an  intense  love  for  na* 

"  But  it  is  too  late  now  too  warer :  and  if    ture  m  art.  a  quiet  liking  for  the  unioua, 

I  have  not  one  kind  look  save  yours.  I  •?  occasional  conceit,  and  some  towtea 

ir '  "'^ ''".  "^rr^T^  ^°  ~^' '''  "*•  ^e  ir£  "Sr^z.,  ^^.^^  ^ 

submissive  spirit  of  Medea  -^  there  is  as  much  diflerence  in  titli^m«a^ 

••  Eatur-nihil  recuso-merui.-  ••  in  the  tving  of  different  pmoos*  cm- 

Miur— luuu  recu.o— merui.  yats— ws  like  the  apt  motlo  from  Herod- 
otus— we    like    the    little   Tignetle,   a 

A  pretty  preface,  Blr.  Marrel,  and  a  simple  sheaf  of  grain,  not  too  bulky,  tied 

modest,  as  became  a  trarelled  gentleman,  with  a  wisp  of  its  own  stiaw — an  ua* 

*  Freah  Gleaningit  or,  A  New  Sheaf  from  the  Old  Fields  of  Continental  Europe ;  l>y  Qu 
Marvel    New  York  t  Harper  and  Brothers. 
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affected  emblem  of  tbe  author's  modest  the  bones  of  dead  constitutions — ^nor  a 
"  gleanings,**   which    he  has  gathered  professor  of  physical  sciences,  conversant, 
wanderingly,  at  random,  and  bound  them  chiefly,  with  deceased  nature — nor  a  bod- 
up  under  the  shadow  of  a  tree,  with  an  ily  or  spiritual  physician,  deep  because 
air  of  indolent  nicety.    We  like,  too,  the  narrow — nor  a  political  economist,  which 
dividing  of  his  briefly-noticed  topics,  by  is  your  dryest  species  of  philosopher — 
neither  chapter  or  figure,  but  plain  cap.  nor  a  social  reiormer,  which  has  been 
tions  and  a  large  plain  initial — ^a  style  of  proving  itself  the  most  useless.    In  brief» 
the  last  century,  unassuming  and  beauti-  he  is  no  one  example  eminent  between 
fill  enough  to  be  brought  back  again  for  De  Tocqneville  and  Humboldt,  the  two 
books  oT  a  certain  kind.    Briefly,  the  great  extremes,  to  our  thinking,  of  your 
getting  up  of  the  volume,  has  an  appear-  notable  classes  of  travellers. 
ance  of  simple  elegance  beyond  any  oth-  Yet  our  friend  Marvel  has  his  quali- 
er  of  the  season.  ties  worth  enumerating.    He  has,  to  be- 
As  to  the  contents — those  who  have  gin,  the  first  fine  essential ;  he  is  evident- 
read  the  four  or  five  desultory  chapters  ly  a  gentleman.    This  puts  him  at  once 
of  sketchings, — as  that  on  the  £nglish  into  easy  communication  with  his  readers. 
Taverns,  and  **  How  one  lives  in  Paris,"  for   there  is  no  so  common  a  bond  of 
— which  have  appeared  in  the  Review,  simple  and  entire  confidence.    Besides, 
during  the  last  year,  under  the  title  of  we  feel  that  such  a  one  must  have  been 
'*  Notes  by  the  road,'*  will  know  what  both  acceptable  and  accepted — a  condi- 
to  expect  m  our  notice  of  a  volume  by  tion  giving  him  the  most  favorable  op- 
tfae  same  author — though  to  them,  most  portunities  for  observation.    He  would 
of  all,  the  book  will  seem  in  little  need  seem,  indeed,  a  little  fastidious  and  re* 
of  commendation.    It  will  be  sufficient  tiring — he  cannot  consider  the  **  world  as 
to  them,  that  **  Caius,**  and   *'  Mr.  Ik.  his  oyster,*'  to  be  opened  at  any  time,  by 
Marvel,"  are  the  same  pleasant  minded  him  without  the  oyster's  permission.   He 
traveller;  and  that  '*  Fresh  Gleanings**  has,  therefore,  in   his  jottings,  a  little 
are  but  anew  series,  more  full  and  fin*  more  of  what  he  has  seen,  than  of  what 
iflhed,  of  **|Notes  by  the  Road."  To  those  he  has  found  out — he  is  more  observant 
who  may  not  have  read  in  our  journal,  than    inquiring — the    reverse   of   most 
the  chapters  adverted  to,  our  present  re-  American  travellers.     But,  unlike  your 
marks,  approbatory  or  otherwise,  will  be  finished  English  tourist,  he  is  not  the 
borne  out  by  a  few  extracts.  more  dogmatical  and  self-satisfied  in  pro- 
It  is  an  excellent  thing  to  travel.    It  is  portion  to  the  less  he  has  observed, 
still  better  to  ibiot^  how.    One  does  not  Mr.  Marvel's  talent,  in  fact,  is  not  in- 
travel  by  having  funds  to  achieve  any  vestigation,   but   a  faculty    for   seeing 
conceivable  amount  of  locomotion.    Nor  things,    and  making  pictures  of  them. 
bT  abiding  at  will  among  notable  scenes.  He  does  not  ploddingly  put  down  the 
Nor  by  enjoying  to  the  iuU,  the  luxuries  same  set  series  of  descriptions,  thickly 
of  many  countries.    The  '*  seeing  eye"  garnished  with  statistics,  that  have  been 
is  needed,  without  which,  '■  sight  see-  noted  a  hundred  times  before.    He  is  a 
Ing"  is  of  little  account.    All  the  five  quiet,  quick-sighted  looker-on,  who  pre- 
senses  are  in  requisition.      And  at  the  sents  you  with  scenes  and  scenery — the 
bottom  of  all,  must  be  a  spirit  of  curios-  incidents  that  befall  him — the  new  ap- 
ity,  that  **  grows  by  what  it  feeds  upon,"  pearances  of  men  and  women,  cities  and 
— a  quick  and  subtle  habit  of  observa-  villages,  and   the  changing  features  of 
tion,  and  a  varied  appreciation,  that  miss-  nature — costume,      movement,      man- 
es the  form  and  ouality  of  notbino;  worth  ners,  unique  conventionalities — all  those 
apprehending.    Foeta  vuuctYtir— but  one  things,  in  short,  that  strike  a  traveller 
is  bom  equally  to  the  qualities  of  a  good  strangely,  on  first  si^bt — wisely  givinsf 
traveller.    And  withal,  before  setting  out,  just  these  first  odd  impressions,  which 
be  should  be  already  of  a  travelled  spirit  are  alwavs  the  most  vivid  and  pictur- 
— of  a  mind  that  is  familiar,  by  reading  esque.    U  is  thus,  that  his  little  descrip- 
and  thought,  with  tbe  countries  he  is  tions — touched  off,  it  would  seem  careless- 
going  to  visit.     But  such  we  conceive  ly,  but  really  with  elaboration — form  a 
to  be  our  itinerant — bom  to  be  a  trav-  constant  series  of  minute  pictures.   They 
eller.  are  apparently  slight,  but  they  will  live 
There  have  been  profounder  tourists  in  the  mind  as  certainly — though  of  so 
than  Mr.  Marvel.     He  is  not  a  states-  different    a  style — as  the  brilliant  lim- 
man  incog.— nor  a  lawyer,  intimate  with  nings  of  £otlien — ^for  they  leave  with 
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thenoiigrJMtthot  lapitMiOM  whicfc  ioraifit|iiitiUiwn  was  to  be  fe— d 

the  >!rsr  #i^  of  the  tfain^  deecribed  in  inexbaoidble  Pkhs,  tbe  Frciicb  cowi- 

wonld  ere  bioL     Tbe  book  migbt,  it  try  and  proriodal  cities,  tbe  Datcb-bAd, 

»  tnie,  be  improred  bj  eooietbiog  moie  a  piece  of  GermaBj.  tbe  Hbioe,  tbe  Dbe, 

of  tbe  Biatter-of' fact  miagjed  in— occa-  witb  **  a  galJop  tbroagb  ■ootbern  Aiis- 

aionaJ  paMagea  a(  gnMltr  breadtb  oo  so-  tna," — tbe   aacieat   regiooa   of  Ilijiia, 

€ieij  aoJ  goreroiDent,  tbe  morals,  man-  Carjntbia,  and  Styria. 

nersy  economic  retoorces,  and  poiiticai  Mr.  Manrel  seems  to  bare  left  tbe 

slate  and  prospectis  of  tbe  places  ne  wan-  sweet  bcaoty  of  Englieb  nual  scenery, 

ders  tbrooi^b.    Someoftbesebe  bas^and  witb  reluctance.       Bat,  "needs  moft, 

St  some  ieogtb — as  tbe  cbapter  on  tbe    wben" yoa    know    tbe   proverb — 

^remmentof  Paris,  aootber  ontbereli-  and  ill  bealib  is  worse  behind  a  naa 

gion  of  Paris — witb  others  of  so  macb  than  yoor  **  deriL"* 
aptness  and  interest,  that  we  could  wish 

ior  more  of  tbem.     Forone  effect,  which  **  Mj  pb jsicisa  said  I  moit  quit  Eag- 

we  think  Mr  Marrel  has  not  safficient-  land ;  so  I  pat  ten  sovereigns  in  m;  pocket, 

ly  considered,  they  would  serve,  from  and  set  off soatbward,  through  tbe  sommer 

contrast,  to  heighten  that  charm  of  light-  county  of  Dcronshire.  .       .     _     ^      j^ 

ness,  and  grace  of  style,  and  picturesque  "  'ZTV^'^'^*^  thought  I.— for   A 

topics,  which  are  so  delightful  in -Frish  r*  **»*  ^"IS*  ^^^"^  J^*"»K!ft 

Glianings,"  but  wbich%eed  to  be  re-  JZI,~L*^  ^^^Z  rJ^JfH 

i.       J   (?.           ,1  .                /  ,       J  I-  u.  could   see  no  loneer  tne  pretty  cottans 

bered,  like  anvthine  graceful  and  light,  ^       ^^  w.y.-t^morrow,  and  I  sballlsa 

DV  portions  of  a  diOierent  character.     Uis  ^i^a^  faces  and  strange  dresses,  sad  lis- 

object,  however,  has  been  to  avoid  the  ten  to  a  strange  laaguace ;  for  by  ten  nest 

common-place  items    of  laborious  itin-  inoming,  I  bop«d  to  rob  my  eyes  open,  ia 

erants  be/ore  him.    And  he  has  succeed-  the  southern  atmosphere  of  one  of  those 

ed — for  there  has  never  been  a    book  little  Norman  isles,  which  lie  off  the  nortb- 

of  travels  in    the  style  of  this  "new  west  coast  of  France." 
sheaf.**  On  reading  this  volume  through, 

we  find  no  reason  to  change  our  opinion,  But  our  traveller— over  eager  from  loo 
as  expressed   beforehand    in  a  note  at  sensitive  nerves — was  getting  alone  too 
the  bead  of  a  capital  cbapter  on  a  por-  fast    Tbe  stage  coach  agent,  with  no 
tion  of  tbe  Dutch  country,  "  from  the  idea  of  conrse  to  profit,  but  given  to  a 
Elbe  to  the  Zuyder  Zee,'*  published  in  our  pleasant  jest,  had  booked  him  to  take  a 
December  number,  for  last  year.   "  For  a  Jersey  steamer  from  Torquay,  when  no 
narrative,**   we  said,  "  of  pleasant,  mi-  such  steamer  had  run  from  that  out-oC- 
note  observations,  written  in  a  graceful,  the-way  place,  for  three  months.    So  ha 
subdued  style,  slightly  quaint,  making  has   the  opportunity   of  giving  you  a 
tbe  reader  an  easy- minded  companion  01  sweet  alimf^  of  old  Torquay — "that 
the  rambling  traveller — a  style  quite  new  five-ano-twenty     years    ago,    was    aa 
under  the  prevailing  taste  tot  rapid  and  humble  a  little  nshing-place    as  when 
yigoroui  writing — we  venture  to  bespeak,  Harry  of  Bichmond  landed  in  tbe  bay 
we  might  say,  predict,  beforehand,   a  with  his  army;  but  it  came  to  be  known 
most  favorable  reception.      Tbe  writer's  —some  way  or  other — that  nowhere  on 
quick-eyed    observations   have  covered  the  British  coasts  were  the  winter  saoa 
many  parts  of  £urope  :  the  green  lanes,  so  soft  and  warm;   and, pres/o.'  sprung 
and  by-ways,  and  busy  thoroughfares  of  forth  little  cottages  and  villas  oo  every 
England — the  solitary  heaths  and  hills  shelf  of  the  hills,  and  the  inns  where 
of   Scotland — the  life  led  in  London  and  one  could  buy  only  a  stoup  of  fisher- 
Paris — the  quaint  and  simple  forms  of  man*s  ale,  will  now  make  you  a  bill  aa 
things  in   France  and  Dutch- land — tbe  lontr  as  the  bills  at  Bath.** 
avtf-great    scenery    of  the    Alps — tbe  With  a  touching  little  picture  of  a  sick 
scenes  and  associations,  never  yet  ex-  girl,  whose  face  comes  to  him  "  mock 
hausted,  of  "  remembered  Italy.**     With  ofteoer  than  it  ought,**  and  a  loving  de- 
SQcb  things  to  talk  about,  and  a  certain  scription    of  the    small    "  inn    by  thm 
way  of  telling  his  story,  we  do  not  see  bridge,**  where  he  spent  a  week,  amid 
why  his  should  not  be  a  *  proper  book.*  **  that  quiet,  green  English  scenery,  whick 
And  such  the  public  will  judge  it. —  seems  to  have  delighted  him  more  tbwi 
Though  the  present  volume  has  but  a  that  of  any  other  country — be  takes  ik>- 
small  glimpse  of  England, and  nothing  of  tice  again  of  the  goblin  of  lil-heakb, 
BwiUerland  or  Italy— sufficient  of  coursa  betakes  himself  to  Plymouth. 
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'•It  was  a  wretehtd,  rainy  Bight,"—'  sey,  and  rounded  it ;  then  the  b^hlaadi 

Ttt  oar  invalid,  with  the  muddle-headed  of  St  John's  and  of  Grosnez ;  and  saw 

Ply  month  landlord,  went  down  through  the  tall  helfry  of  St  Owen;  and  shot 

the  quaint  old  streets,  to  find  a  skipper  among  the  troubled  waves,  two  oars' 

iHend  of  the  latter's,  who  was  going  on  leneth  of  the  fearful  Corbiere ;  and  pass- 

^e  morrow  to  Jersey.  ed  La  Moye,  and  ran  under  the  shades  of 

St   firelades,   and   friKhtfully  near  La 

•*  It  was  a  little  black,  one-matted  ves-  Fret ;  and  dashed  round  Noirmont  tow* 

•el  we  found,  rocking  just  under  the  lee  of  er — away  through  the  broad  Bay  of  St 

the  pier,  and  we  had  shouted  a  half  dozen  Rubins — under  the  scowling  guns  of  the 

times  before  a  stumpy  figure  put  its  head  casUe— straight  between  the  piei-heada 

out  of  the  forecastle,  andftold  um  the  Zebra  ^f  ^^^  ^^^  Jf  gt  Hiliers. 
would  tail  at  morning  tide  next  day. 

**  I  promised  to  send  my  luggage  to  the 
Dragon,  and  the  host  of  the  Dragon  said  it  "  My  heart  wm«s."  says  Mr.  ManreU 
would  be  all  right.  I  splashed  home  ^th  a  loving  recollection,  **  as  I  f  o  back 
again,  and  dreamed  all  night  of  doublets,  *<>  Ihe  pleasant  little  city  of  St.  Hiliers. 
and  striped  hose,  and  Round-heads,  and  picturesquely  strewed  along  the  studs  of 
basket  hilts,  and  Old  Noll,  and  Pym,  and  St  Aubin's  bay.  with  grim  and  mreat  Fort 
Plymouth  Rock— and  now  and  then,  like  a  Regent  scowling  over  it  from  the  rock- 
gleam  oflight  breaking  through  the  dreams,  it»  houses  lighted  up  by  sunshine,  its 
came  a  pleasant  vision  of  sweet  Alice  etreets  smooth  and  clean  to  a  nicety — all 
X«ee.  o'  which  1  knew,  and  all  the   huckster^ 

"The  tide  came  in,  and  the  tide  went  ■hops  and  alleys,  as  well  as  I  know  tha 

out,  and  the  sun  got  up  to  iU  highest ;  still  green,  breed  valley  that  stretches  from  my 

the  Zebra  lay  just  off  the  pier ;  and  every  window  to-day.    Morning  after  morning, 

time  1  met  the  captain,  who  was  a  dapper  in  pleasant  winter  time,  have  I  wandered 

little  Inlander,  he  would  half  embrace  me  through  the  streets  of  the  island  city,  buqr 

in  a  perfect  transport  of  excuses.  wid  acliTe,— and  along  the  quays,  where 

"  f  think  I  must  have  borne  it  very  lie  vessels  from  Rio,  and  the  Cape,  and 

meekly,  or  his  confidence  in  my  forbear-  Newfoundland ;  and  by  the  pretty  cottages 

ance  would  not  have  remained    so    un-  that  sit  upon  the  hills,  above  the  town, 

shaken  ;  for  he  had  repeated  this  manceu-  and  out  upon  the  long  reach  of  pebbles, 

vre  I  know  not  how  many  times,  before  that  connects  Castle  Elizabeth  with  the 

we  were  fairly  ready  to  set  off.   1  had  even  ehore.     There,  they  say,  upon  the  rocky 

taken  a  steak  in  the  back  parlor  of  the  iele,  an  old  hermit  had  his  home ;  I  have 

Dragon,    and    had  gone  up    the  heights  laid  myself  down  in  the  bed  in  the  rock 

aboTe  the  town,  to  see  through  a  glass  the  where  they  say  that  the  hermit  lay ;    but 

waves  dashing  over  the  top  of  Eddystone,  the  wild  Normans,  as  early  as  the  times  of 

nine  miles  down  the  bay :  and  the  sun  had  Charles  the  Simple,  killed  the  poor  ancho- 

Ene  down  at  the  first  clink  of  the  wind-  rite,  and  now  nothing  is  left  of  him,  but 

M,  and  the  light  was  blazing  on  the  end  his  hole  in  the  rock  and  his  name— for  his 

of  Breakwater,  when  we  rounded  it,  and  name  was  St  Hilier.                          .      ,. 

dropped  down  into  the  Sound."  "  Pleasant  memories  hover  about  the  old 

castle,  for  Walter  Raleigh  was  once  its 

The   .ccooDt  of  bis  run  acroM  the  0°'*'r?rJ»"?ll-v"'^J.^vVIi,Iif  hliS 

^,          ,   .           .              _     . .1.^^  .u^  floor,  with— I  dare  say— many  a  f^ooa  butt 

Channel,  ui  much  more  amusing  than  the  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  floor  below:     Clarendon 

ezpenenee  seems  to  have  been.  What  ^^^^  ^  p^^  ^f  ^j^  history  in  some  odd  cor- 
with  forty  fat  sheep,  a  butcher,  a  Fly-  „g,  ^f  i^e  batUemented  building.  But  the 
mouth  shoe  maker,  wife  and  nine  chil-  ^^yg  of  its  glory  are  gone ;  and  the  head- 
dien — the  number  of  John  Rogers* — a  quarters  of  Charles  the  Second,  who  made 
Btone-cutfer  and  his  young  bride,  the  the  old  walls  shake  with  jollity,  have  he- 
drunken  captain,  the  mate  with  one  come  a  ^nard-room  for  half  a  dozen  lazy 
hand,one  sailor,  and  Pierre,  that  spoke  fellows  in  gray  coats  and  breeches,  who 
led  English  and  attempted  the  cooking  keep  up  a  datter  with  pipes,  and  a  few 
—in  a  litUe  forty-ton  vessel,  cutter  rigged  tu«»Wers  of  weak  wme.  Age  has  worn 
i  •  •  *u  u  J  1  .e^...  ««  •K-  sad  furrows  in  its  face,  and  a  few  guns 
-driving  thronjTh  a  d*^>^  «J^^™ '  ^°  J^  from  the  prim-looking  Fort  Regent,  upon 
Englrah  Channel,  where  the  »hort  seas  the  hill,  would  batter^t  down  lo  the  sea. 
cbop  straight  up  and  down,  with  the  „  jj  -^  ^^^y  gj^^ge  how  this  island  peo- 
most  sickening  kind  of  motion— -they  pj^^  jj^ing  as  it  were  within  hail  of  the 
must  have  had  a  deuce  of  a  time  of  it! —  coast  of  France,  and  speaking  the  Norman 
The  description,  however,  is  capital.  And  language,  and  living  under  Norman  cus* 
mX  last  there  was  a  blue  lift  in  the  hori-  toms,  should  yet  be  the  sturdiest  loyalists, 
ZOB.    An  hoar,  and  they  made  Guera-  and  the  most  consummate  haters  of  French 
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nle,  •nymhne  to  be  rotnid  m  the  domtn-  bom  htngt  id  hi  cnrioei;  the  edge  oC  a 

iont  of  her  Britannic  majesty.     Time  and  Biouldv  thatch  appean  o? er  one  end.    Yoo 

time  again,  the  French  have  etniggled  to  enter  bj  a  high  archway,  over  which  are 

poteets  the  ialand^twice  have  hadarmiea  two  hearu  united,  graven  in  the  atone* 

upon  it,  but  alwaya  have  been  driven  back  and  a  date  a  century  or  two  old ;  the  arch- 

into  the  tea.  way  opena  upon  the  cheerful,  noiay  court 

**  Now,  little  Martello  towers  line  the  of  a  farmery, 

whole  shores,   springing  from  the  rocks  *             •            •            « 

just   off  tl)e   land ;   and   throughout  the  <*  Just  by  the  farmery,  looking  over  the 

reign  of  Napoleon,  a  red  light  might  have  hedge,  you  can  see  a  dozen  of  the  beautiful 

been  seen   in  them  all   at  night — for  in  cows  of  Jersey  feeding  iu  the  orchard ;  and 

each,  two  artillerymen  boiled  their  pot  for  they  will  lift  their  heads,  and  torn  their 

a  week  together,"  mild  eyes  upon  you  with  a  look  that  ia 

half  human.    All  thewhile  the  hedge-rows 

.  Our  travellers  notice  of  the  Isle  of  «»  ^^i^^'  '!***  '^^  "P  '"*  ^?!?'  ^^ 

r^.^«    u  .«    «/.  •»-«♦  i^n^k.  Knf    If  mounds.    The  narrow  space  between  it 

Jersey,  is  at   no  g"*^.  ^n^h*  ba^   it  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^j^^j     ^^^^  ^^ 

makes  us  feel  thoroaghly  what  many  ^j^^  j,  ^         changing ;  and  if  ?ou  spnng 

lon^r  descriptions  have  failed  to  do,  the  f^r  a  moment  at  the  top  of  the  gr;8sy  knolf. 

delightful  solitude,  and  antique  green  where  the  hedge  is  thin,  you  wiU  see  such 

repose,  of  that  quaint  old  island.     Two  a  carpet  of  greenness  as  will  make  the 

or  three  dim  legends,  dreamily  narrated  heart  glad  in  winter ;  and  beyood  its  limit, 

with  an  air  half  credulous— a  lew  glimp-  toppling  out  of  the  trees — a  cottaee,  with 

•es  of  the  quiet    verdure  and   smooth  so  many  roofs  and  angles,  and  windowa  and 

winding  roads,  which  cover  the  whole  chimneys,  as  would  make  the  study  of  a 

island-a  brief  loving  mention  of  the  painter  ;-still  beyond,  like  the  burrowiogs 

^14  .**M^»««.<^  m^,^m  ^f  iU^w^  ^niwt^nm  M  of  a  mole,  follow  those  same  green  hedge- 
Old  structures,  some  ot  tnem  ruinous,  re*  -,;«^;««  4«»,«  ^^  ♦k..  -^S     wk:«.iru 

yaining  from  former  centurie^with  a  r^jTa'awa^  S:t%rt1^^^ 

description  of  the  httle  cottage  and  the  i j.^^^  ^f  the  water^rops  and  the  shaking 

simple  neighbors  around,  where  be  spent  ^f  the  waves. 

three  months  as  a  musing  invalid — and  «  There  is  picturesqoeness  of  another 

we  have  the  whole  in  our  mind's  eye.  kind  upon  the  island;— deep  valleys,  away 

Of  some  pages,  take  a  passage  or  two :  by  St.  Mary's  toward  the  West,  and  bills 

How  quieuy  and  completely  do  they  fill  pushing  boldly  into  them,  with  untamed 

cor  fancy— almost,  as  it  seems,  our  me-  forests  on  their  foreheads ;  and  upon  the 

mory-as  if  we  ourselves  had  been  there !  Jop»  o^  •^^e  of  them  are  standine  Poque- 

lay — so  they  call  them — tall  upright  stones 
of  the  times  of  Druid  worship. 

"  There  remains  upon  the  island  the  old  *'  There  is  the  remnant  upon  the  high 

Seirneuries ;  nowhere  else  will  you  hear  cape  of  Grosnez, — a  patch  of  a  ruin,— 

of  the  Lords  of  the  Manor.    The  old  feudal  about  which  more  old  wives'  stories  hang, 

privileges  have,  it  is  true,  mostly  gone  by :  than  ivy-berries  upon  the  wall, 

still,  enough  remain  to  give  their  holders  **There  is  tall  Mont  Orgueil,  and  its  tall 

rank  and  name ;  and  the  gems  of  the  isl-  castle  topping  it — ^just  in  that  state  of  de- 

and  are  the  old  manor-houses.     Buried  in  cay,  that  one  loves  to  wander  dreaming  up 

trees,  they  are  of  quaint  architecture,  and  its  stairways ; — for  the  wooden  wainecoCs 

Sou  look  up  through  long  avenues  upon  are  not  yet  mouldered,  and  you  tread  great 

leir  peaked  gables  and  brown  faces,  naif  oaken   floors  that  shake  and  craak ;  ftm 

covered  with  ivy.    There  is  the  manor-  climb  tottering  stair-caees  in  angliis  of  th« 

house  of  Rozel, — a  miniature  castle,  with  a  wall,  and,  lo !  at  the  landing — the  tloort 

miniature  park  about  it,  on  which  the  deer  have  fallen,  and  you  look  down  a  dix^ 

are  trooping ;  and  from  its  windows  you  depth  from  chamber  to  dungeon ; — yuo  att 

look  over  St  Catharine's  bay,  and  Archi-  in  an  embrasure  of  the  window  of  the 

rondel    tower — rising  tall   and  weather-  great  hall  of  the  castle,  as  the  sun  goee 

beaten  out  of  the  edge  of  the  sea.    There  down  ;  and  the  red  light  reflected  fh>m  lh« 

is  the  Seigoeury  of  Trinity — a  great,  so-  waters,  that  rush  thither  and  away  frooi 

berly  mansion,    whose  walls    the    thick  the  beach,  checkers    the  heavy  whited 

evergreens  have  made  damp-looking  and  arches. 

mossy,  but  within  it  is  ever  cheerful  as  *■  Stamp  upon  the  floor,  and  the  tinben 

summer.  tremble,  and  the  echo  rings ;— a  great  door 

"  Nor  are  the  Seigneuries  all ;  for  the  slams  below,  and  the  crash  comes    bal- 

whole  island  is  one  great  suburb. — Now  lowing  into  the  hsll ;— a  little  door  slaoas 

we  have  a  hufre  stone  wall  at  our  left,  above,  and  the  ruin  seems  to  shake  ;  a  bat 

coming  up  to  tne  very  track  of  the  car-  flies  in  at  the  door,  snd  flies  out  at  the 

riage  wheels, — if  track    there    could  be  window.    As  the  twilight  deepens,  and 

upon  the  delightful  smooth  roads :  a  little  gray  ttirns  to  black  in  the  comers  of  th  • 
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hall,  wild  goblm  dreamfl  crowd  over  you;  folk  country  gendemui,  Uying  down  hit 

— there  ie  a  Itncb,  faint  and  low  (for  it  glass. 

conies  from  the  boys  of  Gorey) — ^itis  an  *'*Very  odd,'   said    I,  only  meaning, 

imp  in  the  shadow.    Now  it  comes  louder  howerer,  to  assent  to  the  Englishman*t 

—hurrah  ! — it    is    Prince    Rupert    and  idea  of  oddity,  who  counts  every  thinr 

Charley  at  their  cups.  odd  that  differs  from  what  he  has  been  used 

*' What  a  leer  in  the  look  of  the  to  see  within  the  limits  of  his  own  shire. 

prince,  what  a  devil  in  his  eve  !    A  low  It  is  quite  beyond  the  comprehension  of  a 

ihout  again-- Fttoe /e  A»«.' vte« /ei^'.'  ffreat  many  English  country  gentlemen, 

**  How  the  glasses  jingle !    A  bat  fiies  how  any  people  in  the  world  can  have 

in,  and  a  bat  nies  out. — A  laugh,  low  and  tastes  differing  from  their  own ;  and  when* 

meaning — Hist !  there  is  a  maid  in  the  ever  this  difference  exists,  in  small  things 

eomer,  and  sl^e  looks— entreaty.  or  great,  thev  think  it  exceeding  odd. 

•«  I  remember  standing  with  such  a  man 

Beautiful; — we  only  object,  conscien*  on  the  Place  before  St.  Peter's,  on  a  night 

tiously,  to  the  word  "  soberly,**  as  used  of  the  Illumination.    The  lesser  white 

in  the  end  of  the  second  passage,  for  lights  had  been  burning  an    hour   over 

there  is  no  such  adjective  in   the  Ian-  'rieze,  and  dome,  and  all, — so  that  the 

fuage  ;— also  to  "  glisten  "  in  the  last  church  appeared  as  if  it  had  been  painted 

neS  of  the  third,  there  being  no  such  7"'^^  ""/^l**"  •'^;^\  «??■?  *  ^^^  ^}''^^^J' 

M/xnn  To :«  «  n*:»»^^.  ««.^- 1^^  ^:»t^  t    «  *»*g  curtain  :  and  when  the  clock  struck  the 

noun.  Is  It  a  printer's  error  for  g/wte>  ?— a  ^»  ^^  ^^^  .^^  chanee   and  the  deen-red 

proper  word,  but  nearly  obsolete.    This,  y^^y^^  fl.^^^       „J^l  Ihe  cross  and  the 

we  may  add,  is  a  species  of  carelessness  bSl,— and  along  every  belt  of  the  dome,— 

With  which  the  author  m  chargeable  in  ^id  blazed  between  the  columns,— and  ran 

■ereial  places.  like  magic  over  the  top  of  the  facade,— 

Mr.  Marvel  went  down  to  the  lee-side  and  shot  up  its  crackling  tongues  of  flame 

of  the  vessel,  and  his  eyes  rested  on  a  around  the  whole  sweep  of  the  colonnade, 

chalky  line  of  shore  that  rose  out  of  the  wid  in  every  door- way.— making  the  facet 

water,  four  or  five  leagues  away— cast-  ^  ^^^  ^^^'^7  thousand  lookers^n  as  bright 

ward.     He  "  knew  it  must  be  France.**  ?f  J^  »*  '^^  ^»y».  '^}  MR^"  ^^^  *°'tf  "^7 

As  is  the  case  with  every  traveller,  all  2'°  f"Sf/riiv'nih!S5  .        °^'' 

bis  "preconceived  noUoni  were  upset/;  -*  pl'i^r^^iT-Jbought  I,  though  I 

He  had  dreamed  the  night  before  of  all  ^^s  not  in  the  humor  to  wTy  it. 

the  quaint  and  splendid  things  which  .«  But  to  return  to  the  French  shore.— 

history  and  our  imafination  have    be-  The  houses  we  saw  were   of  plain  white 

stowed  upon  la  belle  France  ,*  but  in  the  walls,  and  roofed  with  tiles.    They  bad 

morning,  as  he  looked  eastward,  there  not  the  rural   attractiveness  of  English 

was  "  nothing  of  it  at  all ;— nothing  but  cottages— no   French  cottages  have— but 

a  low  line  of  chalky  shore,  against  which  t»?«y  ,r*'l  T^'^  plainly  substantial,  scr- 

the  green  waves  went  splashing,  in  the  ▼iceabie  affi|,„     Presently  we  could  make 

aame  careless  way   in   which  they  £0  out  the  forms  of  people  moving  about. 

MMu«  ya  c^icoe    virar    lu    w  uicu  uicjr  gu  «« •  Very  odd-looking  pcrsons  those,' said 

apUshing  over  our  shores  at  home.'*  ^^^  Norfolk  country  gVntleman.  loi>king 

••  It  seemed  very  odd  to  me,"  he  con-  through  his  glass. 

tiaaes,  ••  that  the  land  should  be  indeed  <« .  Very  odd,'  said  I,  looking  in  my  turn, 

Fianee :  hot  it  was ;— and  the  dirty  lit-  for  I  like  to  keep  in  humor  with  the  inno- 

tie  steamer  *  Southampton  '  was  puffing  cent  fancies  of  a  fellow-traveller.    I  knew 

nearer  and  nearer  to  it  every  moment."  the  men  of  Norfolk  did  not  wear  such 

And  here  follows  so  pleasant  a  bit  of  blue  blouses  as  we  saw :  but  aside  from 

diaracterization  that  we  cannot  help  ex-  this,  I  could  not  observe  any  great  differ- 

fncilnt:  it  *"<^*  between  the  French  coastmeo,  and 

people  I  had  seen  in  other  parts  of  the 

*'  A  Norfolk  country  gentleman  stood  world. 

beside  me,  who,  like  myself,  was  visiting  **  A  little  alter  we  made  the  light,  and 

Franee  for  the  first  time ;  and  there  was  rounded   the  jetty,   and    saw  ^oups  of 

tint  upon  his  countenance  which  told,  as  people,   among  whom  we  distinguished 

plainly  as  words  could  tell  it,  that  the  port-officers  and  soldiers. 

emme  thoughts  were  passing  through  his  *•  *  Extraordinary  looking  fellows,*   said 

Blind  as  were  passing  through  mine.    So  the  Norfolk  country  gentleman. 

we  stood  looking  over  the  leerail  together,  •«  •  Very,*  said  I,  half  seriously,  for  the 

ecarce  for  a  moment  turning  our  eyes  from  soldiers  wore   frock-coats    and   crimson 

the  line  of  shore.    Presently  we  could  see  breeches,  and  most  uncouth  barrel-shaped 

white  buildings  dotted  here  and  there.—  hats,  and  little  dirty  mustaches,  and   bad 

«  Very  odd-looking  houses,'  said  the  Nor-  a  swaggering  careless  air,  totally  unlike 
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the  trim,  soldier-like  tppearanoe  of  EDg-  Dttion ;  tbey  find  tbeir  retourcei  id  their 

liflb  troops.  capitals*— they  neither  wish  nor  think  for 

"  In  a  few  moments  we  ran  up  the  dock,  better  things :  a  few  wander  away  during 

and  caught  glimpses  of  narrow  strange  old  summer  to  the  mountain  towns  of  the  Py* 

streets;    and  two  of  the  f^en  d^armtrie  renees — a  few  to  the  baths  of  Aix-la-Cba- 

came  up,  arm  in  arm,  and  tipped  their  big  pelle,  and  some  to  the  sea;  but  most  con- 

cbapeaux,  and  asked  for  our  passports.  tent  themselves  best  with  the  gayeties  and 

**  *  How  very  absurd,*  said  the  Norfolk  glitter  of  the  city.    Business  negotiatioiis 

country  gentleman,  as  he  handed  out  his  are  arranged  by  the  professed  oommerciai 

passport.  travellers,  and  as  a  consequence,  the  nufli- 

**  *  Very,*  said  I,  as  I  gave  up  mine.  ber  of  those  travelling  for  buaiDe«  pur- 

**  The  quays  were  crowded  with  porters  poses  is  exceedingly  limited, 

and  hotel  men,  quarreling  for  our  luggage,  **That  restless,  moving,  curious  spirit 

and  here  we  first  heard  French  talked  at  which  is  driving  Americans  to  every  quar- 

home.  ter  of  the  earth,  meets  with  no  sympsthy 

*< '  It  strikes  me  it's  a  very  odd  language,*  from  a  Frenchman ;  it  is  a  mystery  to  hiaa 

said  the  Norfolk  country  gentleman.  — he  believes  inquietude  belongi.to  travel* 

**  *  Very,*  said  I — and  we  stepped  ashore  and  he  cannot  conceive  how  any  sbooUi 

in  France.**  enjoy  inquietude.    There  belongs  to  this 

Oar  friend.  Marvel,  and  his  oddity,  (feling  none  of  the  Briton's  cherishment  of 

4U       M^  f  II     ™»'^»>  •""  "*»""""/»  home ;  were  it  SO,  It  would  be  irreconcila- 

the     Norfolk  eentleman,    found  them-  j,i^  ^\^^  ^is  turbulent,  excitable,  and  re- 

seJvee  upon    the    same    steamer    that  bellious  spirit    It  is  because  he  is  essen- 

went  "fizzing  up  the  Seine.*'  The  travel-  dally  gregarious  in  his  nature,  that  the 

ler  has  the  eye  of  a  painter  for  everything  Frenchman  cannot  undersUnd  how  the  s*- 

on  either  shore,  gay  and  picturesque —  paration  or  dispersion  that  is  incident  to 

doubtless  odd  enough  to  him — to  his  travel,  can  be  source  of  enjoyment.    Even 

Norfolk  friend  •«  most  extraordinary  af-  the  wild  turbulency  to  which  his  restless 

lairs."    They  passed  Lillebonne,  gleam-  •?»"* »»  disposed,  is  but  an  extravaganxa 

ed  by  "  most  beanUful  Caudebec,  and  >»  his  lifetime  of  pleasure, -but  a  new 

the  twin  towers  of   Jumiege  "-at  the  •cene-shifting.  without  any  chance  of  the- 

iMttr«*:^n  ^4  .»K;^k  k^  *»b.^^«^...:^»  *^  ^^^    Hence  it  is,  that  less  will  be  seen  of 

mention  of  which  he  takes  occasion  to  ^j,^  p^„^^          [^^^^  highways  of  travsU 

tell  a  hllle  legend  in  his  graceful  manner.  ^^  ^f       „»JJ^„  j^  EurSpe." 
Then  rose  in  the  valley  before  them  the 

tall  towers  of  Rouen :—  This,  by  the  way ;— for  now— oat  of 

« a^L      1.T    .. ,.                           ,  the  window — as   they  glided  round  a 

♦^    ^f  ^""^S^  ^A  <f  "°^y^  gentleman  ^urve.  high  above  the  river  and  the  pUin. 

thought  it  an  odd  old  town,  but  stopped  ^^^ '  Jf««  ^r  4Ki»  •»— ♦  ^«i#.i . 

therl  to   learn   the   odd   language  they  came  a  view  of  the  great  capital :- 

spoke.     I  bade  him  adieu  on  the  ion  steps 

some  days  after,  telling  him  that  I  went  "  The  longed-for  Paris,  gay   Paris,   im 

on  to  study  at  Paris— for  which,  I  dare  belle  ville^  enchanting  city — Iving  in  the 

say,  he  thought  me  a  very  odd  sort  of  clear  sunshine  stretched  upon  the  plain ; — 

person."  no  *  mist  lies  over  it — no  folds  of  smoke 

rest  on  it — no  cloud— no  shadow  of  cloud : 

Thence  they  are  hurried  along  on  that  a  glittering  heap  it  lies— the  Seine  glitter- 

happy  modem  invention  to  prevent  a  ing  in  its  midst    The  valley  is  a  great  sa- 

tmveller  from  all     pleasant    study    of  v^nah,  hjre  and  there  K^ing  i»p  wee 

Kenery-the  rail-road.     It  seems,  bow-  ^^  *»*\^.'  ^"^  «»owhere  is  there  aighi  of 

^--    *    -.  I.    r.#i        ««     .    .1    t?     \  mountain ;  fortresses  pile  up  gray  and  old 

aver^to  make  little  matter  to  the  French  f^om  the  ^een  bo«>m*^  of  tfce  plain ;  bot 

whether  they   must  go  in  their  old  lei-  „oond,  and  back  of  all,  the  blue  sky  comes 

aurely    dtltgences,    or    by  the    panting  down  and  touches  the  top  of  the  vineyards 

iteam-car— Tor  the  reason  that  they  do  that  grow  in  the  valley." 
mot  travel.     Tbey  do  not   love  it— to 

which    point  is   a  passage   from   Mr.  ^  picture,  as  is  the  whole  of  the  mi. 

***''^***  thor's  approach  to  the  capital — the  same 

"The  French   travel   very   UtUe   for  S  ^•!l  "^^^    "    landscape-painter 

iTyrr'^r-rAroairL^^^^^^^  h  ^d':s  "•  T!o^  &s:;±ri^ 

la^re.  from  the  nUnotonous  character  of  *>»" ^^f.   m^^?  P'^^^  P^rhaP*  ^ 

their  roads,  offering  little  to  arrest  the  at-  ™08«  felicitous  portion  of  the  book.     For 

tention  of  the  ordinary  observer,  and  stiU  our  traveller  la,  very  wiaely,  not  m  a 

leei  to  gratify  the  tastes  of  those  so  essen-  harry- baa  as  quick  ao  eye  for  aen  mi4 

tially  politan   in  feeling  as  the  French  things,  as  for  ioentry    and  be  ctclMt 
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with  a  sharp  j^us.    A  few  passages,  diiak.    I  tried  to  teold ;— but  it  is  what  a 

onr  readers  will  remember,  were  pab*  maDofshrewdaessshoQld  oeTer  try  to  da 

Kshed  in  the  ReTiew  some  months  ago,  in  Paris.— most  of  all,  for  so  ordinary  a 

under  the  tiUe  of  «•  How  one  lives  in  circumstance  as  being  cheated ;  the  Pans- 

P^ris."    The  other  chapters  here    are  lan  smiles-and  bows,  and  thinks  you  may 

A^.,«ii»  A..«op4.:r«:.«.     ul  »;«^nr«  aIoK  have  a  cholic  ;  but  never  once  fancies  a 

equally  entertaining.    He  gives  no  elab-  ^^^        ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  j,^. 

orate  descriptions ;  he  does  not  attempt  j  ^g^^^^  ^^  p^^,  y^^y^^  ^  bow-thank 
to  enter  into  the  mysteries  of  French  so-  xhl  garcon-ask  for  a  match  to  light  your 
cicty,  or  the  heart  of  the  French  people ;  cigar,  and  he  will  see  you  are  a  man  who 
—but  of  all  the  externals  of  the  gay  me-  knews  the  world,  and  are  to  be  respected 
tropolis  of  Earope — many  of  them  mi-  accordingly." 
nute  and  usually  unobserved ,bnt  necessa- 
ry to  make  up  the  picture— we  hare  Leaving  Paris,  our  traveller  gives  n 
never  seen  so  happy  a  presentation,  light,  but  capital  sketch  of  the  country^ 
His  eye  catches  every  quaint  and  strange  and  provincial  cities,  of  France.  Lyons, 
appearance ; — and  amid  all  the  small  Limoi^es,  Roaen— >Snnny  Provence,  with 
manners  and  movements — pictu  rings  of  its  summer  cities,  Nismes.  Avignon, 
the  gay,  glittering,  and  changing  pan-  Aries,  Montpeiier^-Marseilles  by  the 
oraroa  of  Parisian  life — he  constantly  glittering  Mediterranean — glimpses  of 
takes  you  back,  by  brief  and  touching  them  allare |vesen ted  in  turn,  and  leave 
feferences,  to  the  scenes  and  men  of  for-  their  iQU4(es  in  the  mind, 
mer  centuries  in  that  always  enchanting  **  A  ffallop  through  Southern  Austria" 
world — the  days  of  Condi  and  Catherine,  is  not  the  l«&8t  interesting  portion  of  the 
of  Medeci— of  Sully  and  Henri  iV.—  «<  Gleanings."  That  is  a  wild,  strange 
of  Louis,  and  Richelieu,  and  Mazarin —  region — the  old  territories  of  Illyria,  Ca- 
of  Madame  de  Sevign^and  Pompadour —  rynthia,  and  Styria — occupied  by  an  al- 
of  Mari^  Antoinette,  and  the  fearful  Revo-  most  half- barbarous  people,  with  feudal 
lufion.  Whether  his  knowledge  of  His-  forms,— «  simple  peasantry,  an  ancient 
torv  be  slight  or  profound,  he  makes  the  nobility— countries  and  races,  with 
right  use  of  it.  An  occasional  fragment  whom,  from  reading  old  Bohemian  and 
of  some  old  legend,  too,  is  brought  in  Hungarian  legends,  and  the  fierce  wars 
with  singular  simplicity  and  skill — the  with  the  Turks,  many  romantic  associa- 
■kiil,  indeed,  lying  very  much  in  its  sim-  tions  have  always  been  connected  in  our 
plicity.    Thus  the  '*  Story  of  Le  Merle"  mind. 

»  well  nigh  worthy  of  Sterne,  and  **  The  "  South  and  East  of  Vienna,"  says  Mr. 

Abbe  Leaeur,"  is  painfully  touching.  Marvel,  «*  stretches  a  great  and  fertile 

Many  passages  are  amusing.    There  country,   little  known    to  the  trading 

are  vexations  in  France,  as  elsewhere —  world ; — and  save  at  the  hands  of  some 

but  our  friend.  Marvel,  though  a  little  few    snch   old-fashioned    travellers   as 

querulous,  is  evidently  a    philosopher.  Clarke,  and  Bright,  and  Beaudant,  little 

Indeed,  he  became  so  perforce.    His  no-  known  to  the  reading  world.    On  the 

tion  of  Parisian  honesty  is  pleasant  North,  it  is  bounded  by  the  Carpathian 

mountains,  which  here  and  there  thrust 

.^                     .        .      ^     .^   ^   .  down  their  rocky  fingers,  and  lay  their 

"  Whoever  pass^  three  days  for  the  first  league-wide.  giant  grasp  upon  the  plains. 

'"2*  i?  ^'1?'  "V^?""}  ^'^^  ^^'Z^^^ll  RStward,-Walladiia  andMoWavia  lie 

and  eflfectually  cheated,— so  that  he  has  an  k..^„^  \.    -_j  d,,-.:-     nnd    thA  hm 

entire  and  vivid  consciousness  of  his  bav-  ^«*^f"  ^^\J^  .f  "f  *»    ^^^  ^J^  ^ 

ing  been  so  cheated,-must  be  either  sub-  South  and  VVest  it  stoops  down  to  the 

ject  to  some  strange  menul  hallucination  le^e^  of  the  Adriatic,  and  follows  the  rug- 

which  denies  him  the  power  of  a  percep-  ged  bank  of  the  Save  as  far  as  Belgrade ; 

tion  of  truth,  or  he  is  an  extraordinary  and  sweeps  along  the  north  shore  of  the 

exception  to  all  known  rules.    And  the  Danube,  till  the  Danube  turns  into  the 

sooner  a  man  learns  this,  and  learns  to  Tarkish  land,  and  turbans  and  sabres  are 

take  it  good-naturedly,  the  better  for  his  ^om  on  the  north  and  the  south  banks 

•leep,— and   the   better  for  his  appetite,  ^f  ^^^  jj^^       j^  x\it  northwest,   this 

I  thought  two  visits    to  the  capital  had  ^^^^  ,^^3  j^^  ^^.^j,^  phoulder  on  the 

opener  my  eyes  to  this;  yet,  on  the  first  ^^^^^l^^^  mountains  of  the  Tyrol  ;— 

morning  after  my  last  arrival  in  Paris,  I  ^^i:  "_!j  ,k"t%!!1|  :.,u^  w:„ij««  ^ 

was  foolish  enough  to  get  anary,  for  only  ^d  beyond  the  Tyrol,  s  the  kingdom  of 

tttving  to  pay  four  frencs  fox  a  bed-in  Bavana,  whose  capital  is  fair  Munich, 

which  I  could  not  sleep,  and  four  more  for  seated  on  the  lifted  plaina" 

bad  ham,  and  wine  which  I  could  not  Of  this  portion,  also,  a  chapter  wae 
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publishedl  in  our  journal  some  months       "ThenjIwentnilinfuudCTAeikirtsd 

ago,  where  the  cave  of  Addlesbure  was  ancient  towns— under  Tine-coTered  uk 

described,  and  Boldo.  the  guide,  told  the  ^^    among  pleasant  isUwii^-B^  t* 

story  of  Copita,  the  Illyrian  Girl,  whom  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^«  R^'f    ^.P"^.*^?'^ 

her  jealous  lover,  at  the  yearly  festival,  »>«Jj"^ing  current,  by  mght  aadbj^y-. 

held  in  the  great  Cavern,  led  away  from  ^l]^  ^^^  ^     ^^  ^^^„  ^^^^^.  ^ 

the  dance  to  a  dark  chasm,  and  pushed  there  was  the  load  hum  of  \m^  at  c  f 

her  down    into  its  roaring   waters— a  the  shore;  in  the  night  the  cities  nwr. 

story  narrated  with  singular  beauty  of  and  silent  as  the  dead,  and  the  witwrr 

language  and  manner.     All  the  chapters  flecked  with  red  furnace  firw.  v  bkjrt 

are   good.     The  writer  saw,  indeed,  but  upon  with  the  white  light  of  Gnir*©^© 
a  small  part  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia —        "  Great  and  glorious  Cathedr»lj  w*  ^- 

but  the  glimpses  he  gives  are  strikingly  *nd    faded   away  behind  ;-b3.•t^t•>.'^ 

picturesque  and  vivid.    There  is  another  opened— and  closed  agam  •  mcuci^-^ 

interesting    legend,    too,— more  in  the  S^ef,  and  ^^^""H^^-^.^^l: 

German  style^f«Hinzalmann.-    the  i^^LT'^'t}"^ T^^^^r^^^^^ 

fy  '  '..     r  I J  Til  *i  fainted; — sones  of  peasant  pr J  "^  ' 

German  spirit  of  an  old  Illynan  castle.  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  j^^' ^^e  rnstlia^cx:  J 

Then    follows    Cilli,    and    (rratz.    and  Towns— vineyards— ruins  caireaJ^'- 

Vienna,  and  the  winding  valley  of  the  and  I  was  journeyiDg  tbrc^etif^"-" 

Danube — ^though  we  cannot  think  he  has  again. 

made  as  much  of  this  fine  old  region,  as        •«  The  people  were  gathcrinstki^''' 

he  might;  then  the  Elbe,  with  Prague  of  harvest,  and  the  grapes  irefe F  - 

and  Dresden  ;  and  the  traveller  breaks  onevery  hill-side,  fortheTinttf?      ^ 

forth  upon  the  level  scenery,  and  quiet,        " Again  the  enchanting  city^ 

industrious  life  of  Dutch-land.      Ham-  windingSeine;Lillebonne,jiid^ - 

burg,  and  Bremen,  and  Oldenburg,  and  tiful  Caudebec,-and  Iwasb>u«f* 

Amsterdam,  and  the  cities  of  «  Historic  ^^,,%'^^  °"*^  "ir^nJrk  sharp  b«'' 
o  I          >j     is?    J    L-                •         *  *•  Then  came  the  quick,  s»*T  ^^  ., 

Belgium"  aflford   him  occasion    for   re-  ^enarture    and  the  fadinz  i\^^    ' 

•  r  I'l'j  e     W  A  UCL»«lllvHC.       OUU       lilt       !•»*•••• 

marks  of  a  provoking  brevity,  or  full  and  gti^jning  eye   held  upon  then  t«' 

minute,  as  the  humor  takes  him.     Some  until  the  night  stooped  down,  awi  ^''■ 

of  his  pen  and  ink  sketches  of  the  Dutch  them. 

and  Dutch  scenery  are  as  truthful,  iudi-       "With  morning  came ^?  •'^^"^ 

crous  and  finished,  as  any  Dutch  painter,  And  this  petted  eye,  which  had  n - 

painting  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  ever  the  indulgence  of  new  ■^''^'^^.V 

laid  upon  canvas.     One  of  the  most  for  years,  was  n»w  ?t*^'^,^"jff , 

queer  and  amusing  of  thesfe  is  the  de-  ^"»^^  ^V"^^^°°^  ^'^^'t^lltb  " 

ecription  of  the  excessively  clean.  Iran-  ^ky  and  Ocean.  But-^hanl.  to  ^^ 

quifand  diligent  village  of  ioek.  whe,.  --  -^,  ^:::^;^&^^^ , 

thegirlshave  little  mirrors  hanging  aslant  bugv^ith  pictures  of  coantncs,*- 

by  the  windows,  that  they  may  see  eveiy  j^^^^g  ^f  ri^Woxi^,  „  ._ 

thing  ontside  while  they  sit  inside  at  their       ««^ Yet,  ever,  through  it  >i'-^ 

spinning — where  the  fences  are  polished,  the  burden  of  my  most  anxio^^'^jj 

the  hedges  clipped  with  scissors,  and  the  was  drifting,  like  a seabound n*" 

close-shaved   grass  carefully  cultivated  Homeward.'* 
in  the  streets,  and  the  feet  of  the  only  .  ^^^^■^• 

donkey  allowed  to  pass  through— a  min-        Yes !  a  man  whose  hwri  is  r.^    , 

iature    donkey,  at  that— has    his   feet  have  a  home,  or  make  one  anew 

waxed  !  he  be.  there  will  be  at  the  iboozt^  ., 

We  cannot  help  referring,  by  the  way,  a  filling  of  the  eye,  aod  8  y»J|^ 

to  a  few  pages  introduced  on  the  distinc-  wards  it  from  over  mouDlains*^    . 

live  characteristic  traits  of  habit,  manner  Had  Mr.  Marvel  spoken  ^^^^^, 

and   conduct  belonging  to  the  diflTerent  right  were  his  to  dedicate  n» 

travellers  of  different  nations.    They  are  "Mart.***  i.iili'f- 

the  remarks  of  a  nice  observer.  We  part  with  Mr.  Mf^7.T^L  - 

So  glide  off  these  fair  and  pleasant  He  has  made  us  to  iravcl  witB « ^ 

pages,  and  our  wanderer,  half-regretful,  we  feel  that  we  part  with  %  P   ^ 

half  eager— turns  him  to  his  American  observant  gentleman— giT^MT;. 

home.  some  odd  humors  and  f^l^^Tj  c-  ' 

companionable,  sound- miiwjil^.  ^ 

"  Belgium  passed  like  a  wild  dream—  imagination,  a  wide  nwj^  J '^^^ 

ftili  of  brilliancies  and  shadows.  a  constant  eye  for  Art  and  ^*°^ 
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filj  for  their  simplest  beauties  the  with  sufficient  faalts  besides — but  of  a 

>t— and   a  peculiar  liking    for    the  erace  and  sweetness,  and  a  lucid,  simple 

que  side  of  Humanity*    He  is  a  man  low,  (with  a  singular  tone,  more  ofpracti- 

■)  knows,  like  Sterne,  the  philosophy  cal  sense)  not  observed  in  the  jottings  of 

H*  pathos — equally  o  fsmiles  and  tears ;  any  late  itinerants. 

knows — what  so  few  have  known —  However,  he  has  journeyed  elsewhere, 

t  It  is  venr  little  within  us  which  sepa-  and  has  of  course  other  bundles  of  «*glean- 

s  their  fountains !    He  has  told  his  ings." 

y  too— in  a  style,  too  broken,  perhaps,  If^we  should  hear  from  him  again  !— 

iilways  grammatical,  and  doubtless 
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Mionary  of  Archaic  and  Provincial  axiom — "  No  man  can  be  a  competent  ver- 

H  ords,    Obtolcte    Phrases^  Proverbs,  bal  critic  in  any  other  laiiguage  birt  his 

"id, Indent  Ctistoms^  from  the  Four^  own.**    Undoubtedly  we,  Americans, have 

ftnth  Century.     By  J.  0.  Haixiwell,  the  advantage  over  Germans  and  all  other 

N  ,  F.R.S.  F.S.A.  &c.    2  vols.  8vo.  foreigners,  but,  as  just  said,  we  have  devi- 

f/iidon,  J.  Russell  Smith.    New  York,  ated  from    the  old  classic  English,  and 

^v  iley  &  Putnam,  Broadway.  therefore,  in  verbal  criticism,  we  should 

be  content  to  submit  to   the  authority  of 

^' IS  somewhat  singular,  considering  the  native  English  philologists.    In   philoso- 

it  stofM  of  materials  for  all  periods  of  phical  criticism  we  shall  keep  our  ground 

'li;^h  literature  preserved  in  the  numer-  with  the  best,  not  even  excepting  the  ae^ 

s  libraries  of  Great  Britain,  that  so  im-  thetic  and  rhetorical  critics  of  Germany. 

'^^nt  and  essential  a  work,  as  a  Diction-  The  English  language  at  the  commence- 

?L^^®  Early  Eni^lish  Language,  should  ment  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  period 

•  ft  tor  completion  at  so  late  a  period  at  which  the  labors  of  Mr.  Halliwell  com- 

f  H  n-  ^^\  before  the  publication  of  mence,  was,  we  need  scarcely  observe,  not 

'■  "-iUiweU  s  dictionary,  a  reader  of  old  far  removed,  in  grammar  and  construction, 

'^s  in  that  language  found  no  guide  to  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  possessing,  how- 

f  ct  him  to  the  meaning  of  the  archa-  ever,  a  small  proportion  of  Anglo-Norman 

^^  80  continually  occurring,  and  so  per-  words,  that  language  being  then  spoken 

I'J^  ^I'c  inexperienced.    If,  indeed,  by  the  aristocracy  and  court    The  Anglo- 

'^rs  belonged  to  the  Elizabethan  period,  Saxon  was  derived  from  the  Teutonic,  and 

t^ight  perchance  find  some  assistance  the  Anglo-Norman  from  the  Latin  stock. 

IH  i^  cumbersome    glossary,  but  it  The  former  was  somewhat  complicated  in 

■'M  be  only  here  and  there  he  would  its  structure,  with  declensions  similar  to 

^^\with  an  explanation  of  the  word  he  the  Latin  and  Greek.     It  was  introduced 

f^  'J»  search  of.    No  other  compilation  into  England  in  the  fifth  century,  and  con- 

"^K  f^*^  *  passing  notice,  and  we  tinned  to  be  spoken  in  its  original  purity 

,'*^^  pP»Jhere fore,  expressing  our  ^-  till  the  Norman  Conquest.     It  then  ap- 

^^t     f    '  ™®'*  useful  work,  which  .  pears  to  have  undergone  a  few  variations, 

i     ^1  "P^^''<^9  of  FiFTT  THOUSAND  between  that  period  and  the  middle  of  the 

fV      majority  not  to  be  found  in  twelfth  century,  and  afterwards  it  gradu- 

'  r!  >•    'Ottered  glossaries  prefixed  to  ally  deteriorated  till  the  time  of  Henry  the 

sh    M  ^^  ^^^^  E**^^  *°^  dramatists.  Eighth,  when  indeed  scarcely  any  of  its 

ouw  never  be  forgotten  by  our  phi-  grammatical  character  remained. 

^  «9  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  that  With  the  exception  of  the  uncouth  or- 

"ce  ^^'***'^'  *^*^®  undoubtedly  taken  thography,  the  English  of  the  sixteenth 

,  ^  fj '*^  r*e  English  language  since  its  century  scarcely  diSers  from  that  spoken 

it^h   *^  ^®"ca»  and  that  we  otir-  at  the  present  time. 

, '^TJ.^^^nsibly  and  gradually  chang-  A  glance  at  the  elaborate  work  before 

>•  of^rak"^  and  perverted  the  original  us,  one  that  reminds  us,  by  its  exiraordi- 

'  i)hil  1    •    '    ^*  ^  ^^^  ^^^  reasons  nary  research,  of  that  real  learning  and 

r^'j  uoiogical  commentaries  on  English  arduous  study  which  graced  many  a  book 

>ii  {]^  **^*'   satisfactorily   proceed  in  days  gone  by,  but  are  seldom  seen  in 

"^nitft^  ^  native  American  writers,  this  age  of  rapid  composition,  will  be  suf- 

.  the  hlu^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  varied  the  talents  ficient  to  give  an  idea  of  its  large  sphere 

K^ject  ^'.  ^*  ow  observations  on  this  ^^  ntility.    We  suspect  it  will  be  found 

^  ^  <^mpre9sed  into  the  grand    more  necessary  in  this  country  than  in 
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E>eD  in  the  foUowiQ|  pa^)>  if  cooftaotly  rtcter.     The  wrincm  iatrodiiead  an  til 

sld  ap  bj  the  aathiDlung  critic  ai  the  at  once  poUahed  and  popular — toch    aa 

foundatioD  of  the  grand  orhiatorical  atjle»  Balzac,  Bignon»  Capefigoe*  Damaa,  GoixoC* 

and  the  first  atep  to  the  attainment  of  a  Victor  Hoffo,     Lamutine,     D^Aabi|pev 

pare  ideaL    Now  there  ia  bat  one  grand  Mirim^,  liicbelet,    Siamoodi,    Thiefs» 

•tjle,  in  the  treatment  of  all  aabjecta  what-  De  TocqaeriUe^  Villemain,  kjc  Itc    Tb« 

aoever,  and  that  style  is  based  on  the  per-  French  style  of  this  day  ia  considerablj 

feet  knowledge,  and  consists  in  the  simple  easier  to  read  than  that  of  the  last  centnryi 

nnincambered  reodering,  of  the  specific  bot  less  classical.    Specimens  of  the  for* 

characters  of  the  giren  object,  l>e  it  man,  roer,  therefore,  ahoold  be  first  studied  1^ 

beast,  or  flower."    This,  with  qualifica-  the  learner ;  of  the  latter,  afterward. 

tion,  will  do  very  welL  Bat  does  Tomer  do  

dl  this .'    We  think  not,  but  the  reverse.  Chambb&s*   Eneweiopedim  a/  £ngiuk 

The  intention  of  the  above  passage  is  to  UUratmrt:   a  seltetwrn  rfik€  tkoicmi 

show  why   painted  Undscapes   have  no  produetumt  ^  Smgiisk  Jimtken^  frwm 

moral  effect  upon  the  mind.    The  author  u^^  eariie$t  to  tkt  wrtatni  Umtt  cm 

considers  that  pictures  should  have  thb  nseted  ky  m  eritUaland  h'sjreyJUVef 

effiBct  as  well  as  mosic.    He  is  an  Oxford  HiMtary     EUganily  iUustrmitd,  Bo^ 

scholar,  and  has  the  peculiar  sentiment  ^n :    Gould,  KendaU  and  Lincoln, 

of  the  Oxford  tract  men.  .^    .          ^    ..  ^ 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  so  inter* 

The  WriHfig$  D/G«omo«  WASHntcroii,  «»ting  and  valuable  a  compendium  of  Eng. 

being  his  Corresponderue,  Jlddre$$eM,  liih  literature,  and  notices  of  English  men 

Me$$age$,  and  other  papers,  ogieial  of   letters,  hM  never  appeared,  as  th» 

and  private :  selected  and  published  edited   by   Chambers,  of  the  Edinburgh 

:  from  the  original  ManuscHpU;  with  Journal     TTie  editor^  life  and  proTeaaion 

a  Life  of  the  Author,  Kotes  and  R-  ^^  qualified  him  for  the  tMk  of  putUng 

lustrations.    By  Jared  Sparks.   Harper  forth  such  a  work ;  and  he  has  accom- 

and  Brothers.     New  York.    1847.  plished  it  with  great  knowledge  and  akill, 

I-  _  ut^w  _    1      ,     •!•        -H.  .w J^__I  <*  poetry, nnca  the  nxth  centmr,  ■•  mtio- 

bu«or7udtp.raortb«Re«olatioD,    The  Tho.  the  body  of  infonnetioii  eboot  ole 

out  reference  to  the  pobUc  good     Inrtwd  .^t^j^  i„  tbi,  Cyclopedi..  it  imioew. 

of  dry  compeDdiuw  ud  l««»»"»..   «>•  wlBcientof  it*lf  tJ  inJoct  .c^efbl  re«|. 

joduMOM  feeder  prefere  to  mdw  hiiwetf  intotnexceUent  knowledge  oTED^iik 

icquainled  wuh   the   •«»•  »Ur~t  «*»  Bter.tiire.etpecUUyit.hJS^.    WeS^S 

in  their   biograpbief.      Hwtory    m    no-  _-__  ,„ ;;     "ijr 

thing,  if  it  i*  not  an  abetract  of  tucb  biog-    "*"  "  "  •8"'"-    

i»ph.ef ;  but  it  Mldom  happen*  thet  the  jj^        Explained  amd  Drf«Hed.im 

hutorial  compUer,  or  even  the  pbilo-  g^  of  atrmon,.   By   Tnio^ 

•ophical  hiitonan,  n  able  to  communicate  nZ^^  o   t   n    if    t\     f -.-  iw 

that  feeling  of  the  re^.y  «r  evenUwhich  SS^H  Yd.  CcH^l^U.  ^Ct^ 

eating,  of   Waahington  i.   within   the  ^^  V^L^'^'    """  ^'^^ 

means  of  all  general  readers.  n»rpcr  »  i^wuw^. 

--  ,       „       .  w,"~T"  ^  „              riL  '  At  this  day  it  is  not  needed  to  apeak  in 

Modern  Freneh  Reader  {Moreeaux  Chou  ^^  ^  ^j,^  Theological  wr^M   eC 

ses  des  auteurs  ffodernes,  a  t'tuagede  J^jent  Dwight    EvSn  by  theMTwhe 

la  Jeunusse);  unth  a  translaUm  of  the  ^.^^  ^^^  j^j^  j^  opinioo.  they  are  ae- 

.   new  and  d^erent  words  and  tdwma^  knowledged  to  be  eibinenUy  pefepicwm 

^aseswhuh  oeeur  tn  the  work.    By  ^^^  elegant,  and  often  posaaased  JT^m 

]..  M.RowAif.    Reptsed  and  enlarged  -^wer.  not  the   leas  effective  that  it  ia 

"  *T  ^'  V/f'^"T:..^'^  ^**^  *  ^'  ^  clothed  with  a  severe  gr«:e  of  dignity.  No 

pletonfcCo.    1847.  theological  writer  has  been  neariy  es  awk 

A  selection  from   the  writings  of  any  read  in  thtscountrv;  and  in  Europe  he  ^ 

foreign  language  for  a  student's  Reader,  videa  with  Edwards  a  wade  and  moat  din- 

ahould  alwaya  be— what  they  usually  are  tinguiahed  reputation — Iot  there  are   t^w 

not— interesting  to   the  learner.      Thia  European  theologians  held  in  equal  repvle 

French  Reader  of  Rowan*s  is  of  this  cha-  with  these  eminent  Americana. 
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THE   PRESIDENT  AND  THE  ARMY; 

FomcioN  goTernments,  and  many  of  our  pointment  of  the  commanders  of  brigades 

own  citizenp,  have  regarded  our  military  and  divisions  of  the  volunteer  regiments, 

system  as  defective;  because  in  war,  our  — If  our  understanding  of  the  legal  rights 

armies  are  composed  of  volunteers,  who  of  the  state  troops  is  correct,  they  are 

elect  their  own  officers.  entitled  to  the  election  of  all  their  fM 

We  are  n3t  about  to  inauire  what  and  piatoon  cfficeri — whether    they  are 

other  plan  might  be  adoptetl,  which  would  also  entitled  to  the  medical  and  statf  ap- 

be  better  than  that  ol  popular  election ;  pointments,    not    having  examined   the 

but  shall  endeavor  to  show  that  as  be-  point,  we  do  not  pretend  to  say — but 

tween  appointments  by  the  President  and  venture  with  much  confidence  the  opin* 

election  by  the  troops,  the  experfence  of  ion  that  the  act  of  the  President,  in  send- 

the  pre^nt  war  has  shown  that  the  troops  ing  six  newly-made   Brigadiers  and  two 

tbeinselves  have  made  the  best  selections.  Major  Generals  to  the  command  of  the 

We  shall  show  that  in  this  instance,  at  twelve  regiments  raised  at  the  west,  was 

least,  however  it  mav  have  been  in  the  unconstitutional,  and  that  thowe  troops, 

war  of  1812,  the  volunteers  have  as  a  when  two  or  more  ref^iments  were  united, 

general  rule  confided  the  command,  es-  had,  and  that  all  other  volunteer  regi- 

pecially  the  field  officers,  to  those  who  ments  have,  the  legal  right  to  elect  their 

bad  $een  service  or  were  graduates  of  the  generals. 

Military  Academy ;  and  that  the  Presi-  If  we  are  correct,  a  more  audacious  in* 

dent,  as  a  general  rule,  has  not.  fringement  of  the  rights  of  the  states  has 

In  theory,  it  is  supposed,  that  the  Ad-  not  been  known, 

ministration  is  exalted  above  all  petty.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  make  the 

jpersonal,  or  local  influences,  and  in  mak-  cause,  the  character,  or  the  justice  of  the 

ing  appointments  acts  under  the  guidance  war,  apart  of  the  theme  on  this  orca- 

of  an  elevated  patriotism — that  the  Pres-  sion.    But  admitting,  as  a  large  portion, 

ident   having  the  whole    country  from  perhaps  more  than  a  majority  of  the  citi- 

which  to  nuike  selections,  and  having  at  zens  of  the  United   States  believe,  that 

command  all  the  sources  of  intelligence,  the  Administration  ille^'ally  and  uncon- 

by  which  to  seek  out  the  most  qualified  stitutionally  precipitated  the  nation  into 

persons,  is  in  a  much  better  situation  to  difficulty,  it  would  not  be  very  strange  if 

discover  and  reward  merit,  than  the  citi-  the  same  authority  should  prosecute  the 

zen  soldiery  who  compose  a  regiment  of  war  without  adhering  strictly  to  the  con- 

Tolonteers.  stitution  and  the  law. 

The  President  himself  appears  to  have  If  the  President,  adopting  the  usual 

acted  upon  this  theoretical  view,  when  he  expedient  of   weak  administrations,  de- 

ajsomed,  we  may  say  nsorped,  the  ap-  tennined  to  strengthen  bimself  by  a  wst 
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coold  not  have  been  in  the  United  States,  tary  usage  and  to  military  justice,  and  baa 
when  the  ten  regiments  were  organized,  promoted,  in  a  few  cases,  volunteer  offi- 
less  than  4,000  persons,  out  of  the  rega-  cers  from  the  lower  grades.  We  recoU 
lar  army,  who  had  held  commissions,  lect  two  case? — iho^e  of  the  brave  CoL 
and  seen  service ;  and  not  less  than  20.000  Davis,  of  the  Misi>issippi  regiment,  re- 
non-commissioned  officers  and  privates,  ported  as  promoted  to  a  Brigadier ;  and 
who,  having  tsen  service,  without  com-  of  Gen  Shields  ot  Louisiana,  retained, 
missioni,  were  better  qualified  than  mere  In  investigating  the  conduct  of  the  Ad- 
civilians  to  serve  the  country  in  war.  ministration,  and  in  endeavoring  to  show 
How  many  of  these  veterans  received  that  they  have  grossly  abused  the  confi- 
tbe  favors  of  the  President  ?  The  official  dence  of  the  people— thrown  away  xht 
announcement  of  the  appointments,  as  advantages  ot  the  Military  Academy — 
made  in  the  **  Union,**  gives  the  former  and  committed  the  most  flagrant  military 
rank  of  those  who  are  reappointed,  and  injustice  to  tho«e  who  had  won  our  bat* 
in  them  we  have  said  there  are  but  nine'  ties — we  shall,  of  course,  not  be  under- 
teenff!  Do  not  these  facts  sustain  us  stood  as  casting  any  personal  reflections 
in  making  the  grave  charge,  that  the  upon  those  citizens  upon  whom  the  Fres- 
Executive  has  purposely  carried  his  De-  ident  has  bestowed  his  favors- 
mo::racy  into  the  army  ? — That  it  was  his  A  civilian  is  no  more  to  be  blamed 
settled  purpose  to  bring  down  this  arm  of  for  a  want  of  knowledge  in  the  theory 
the  service  to  the  level  of  the  Custom-  and  practice  of  war,  than  he  is  for  noC 
bo.use,  and  to  atoure  himself  that  the  being  a  geologist,  or  a  linguist  All  sci- 
political  sympathies  of  the  applicant  were  ence  is  the  result  of  study;  and  all  gov- 
ID  unison  with,  or  subservient  to  his  ernments,  and  all  Presidents  till  the  day 
own?  of  Mr.  Polk,  have  deemed  the  **art  of 

Why  are  the  heroes  of  the  present  war  war**  the  most  difficult  of  all  others, 

forgotten  and  neglected;  the  men  who.  Those  intimately  acquainted  with  ba« 

ragged,  sunburnt,  and  unshorn,  were  toil-  roan  nature,  as  exhibited  in  military  life, 

ing.  without  pay,  or  sustenance,  over  the  in  camps,  marches,  and  seiges,  have  dis- 

sands  of  New  Mexico,  while  the  kid-  covered,  that  the  most  lender  point  oa 

glove  politicians,  clerks  and  hangers-on  which  a  soldier  can  be  touched,  is  that  of 

of  Pennsylvania  avenue,  are  promoted  to  his  promotion  for  services.     Those  ac- 

the  offices  ?    Perhaps  our  position,  that  customed  only  to  the  feelings  of  citizeas 

party  bias  had  any  thing  to  do  with  this  engaged  in  trade,  or  other  civil  business, 

singular  spectacle,  may  be  controverted —  can  scarcely  appreciate  the  delicate  sen- 

we  should  in  that  rase  reply  with  a  ques-  sibility  of  military  men  on  that  subject 

tion,  hoping  to  have  a  sufficient  answer.  Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  galling 

If  party  did  not  influence  the  mind  of  to  a  brave  spirit,  and  more  destructive  lo 

the  President,  how  did  it  happen,  that  of  an  elevated  military  ambition,  than  th« 

Six  Brigadier  Generals  and  Ttoo  Major  idea  of  being  superseded  without  cause. 

Generals,  elected  in  May,  1846,  not  one  It  is  difficult  for  the  officer  or  soldier 

Whig  i$  to  be  found?  who  has  won  fields,  endured  hunger,  and 

If  his  desire  was  simply  to  place  the  suflfered  sickness  lor  his  country,  to  hm 

most  com|ietent  men,  and  not  the  most  satisfied,  under  the  command  of  men  wbo 

promising  politicians,  in  command  of  the  have  pa8>ed  through  none  of  these  or* 

army — iihis  plan  was  to  make  it  not  a  d^s  of  expoi^ure,  fire,  pestilence,  and 

field  for  political  preferment,  but  a  terror  blood.    8uch  a  trial  of  the  generosity  of 

to  Mexico — why  among  these  eight  high-  the  soldier  should  not  be  wantonly  made, 

est  military  offices  in  his  gift,  ii  there  but  The  efficiency  of  an  atmy  depends  opott 

one,  if  we  are  correctly  informed,  who  its    subordination ;    and    this    depends 

had  Mfen  tervice  7  greatly  upon  a  voMntary  submission  to 

And,  subsequently,  bow  did  it  hajpen^  discipline,  and  confidence  in  the  leadervw 

that  among  three  Brigadier  Generals,  r«io  We  affirmed,  not  many  pages  back, 

•hould  be  thorough  going- adherents  to  that  the  volunteers  had.  in  general,  sbowv 

kit  party,  who  had  never  seen  tervicej and  more  discretion  in  the  selection  of  tbek 

on/v  one  (a  neutral)  trho  had  7  officers,  than  the  Pre^ident  and  bis  Cabi- 

We  know,  that  tince  the  adjournment  net    That  this  assertion  will  meet  ;»itk 

of  Congress,  and  since  the  crowd  of  **  pa-  resistance  by  some  of  our  readers,  we  do 

triotA"  that  filled  the  city  of  Washington  not  doubt    The  other  day  a  volunt 


in  March  and  April  last  has  dispersed,    came  along  on  his  crutch  and  one  leg, 
the  President  baa  partly  retarn«d  to  miii-    the  other  being  sow  at  Jlontcrey.    iii 
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was  io  the  Mississippi  regiment  that  at-  Captains — 6. 

lacked  the  town  on  the  lett.  *«  My  brave 

fellow,  how  was  it  that  your  regiment  A.  S.  Blanchard,  Louisiana  Regiment, 

stood  the  fire  of  those  batteries  so  well  J.  E.  Bracket,  California  Regiment. 

and  so  long?*'    ••  Sir," said  he,  *«  we  had  H.  M.  Naglee,  California  Regiment. 

confiJence  in  our  officers;  wherever  Da-    Weiehlman,  Missouri  Battalion, 

ris  and  McClury  went,  we  followed."  H.  K.  Goakum,  Texas  Volunteers. 

It  is  possible  that  the  Administration  W.  £.  Aisquitb,  Baltimore  Battalion, 
are  beginning  to  discern  the  value  of  this 

confidence  on  the  part  of  soldiers.  We  Here  are  32  names  within  our  know- 
jad^e  so  from  the  fact  of  the  promotion  ledge,  and  there  are,  no  doubt,  others,  on 
of  Col.  Davis,  although  the  new  idea  whom  the  volunteers  have  conferred  mil- 
came  to  them  only  after  citizen-generals  itarv  appointments-~e/ei;^  of  them  the 
Hopping,  Pierce,  and  Cushin^  had  been  hignest  rank  which  the  President  has 
furnisheid  with  older  commissions,  and  permitted  them  to  bestow, 
consequently  better  rank.  The  deeds  of  many  of  these  brave  offi- 
To  confirm  our  opinion  of  the  superior  cers  have  now  become  history.  Their 
fitnese  of  the  appointments  made  by  the  names  will  soon  stand  upon  its  papes,  as- 
Tolnnteers  over  those  made  by  the  Ex-  sociated  with  the  glory  often  victories 
eciitive,  we  give  a  list  of  the  volunteer  already  won.  The  confidence  which 
officers,  who  had  before  been  in  service,  their  brave  soldiers  repoi«ed  in  them,  has 
ms  far  as  we  are  informed  :  been  justified  by  events.  We  give  pro- 
minence to  their  names,  because  it  is  ne- 

CoLONELS 11.  cessary  to  sustain  our  position,  not  with 

a  view  to  canse  any  inferences  injurious 

Jefferson  Davis.  Ut  Missis^ppi  Regiment,  ^^  the  reputation,  the  skill,  or  the  courage 

William  K.  McKee,  1st  Kentucky  Regi-  ^f  the  other  volunteer  officers,  or  of  the 

ment  (killed).  ^^^  regiments,  or  the  staff  appointments. 

Humphrey  Marshall,  Kentucky  Cavalry,  ^n  noticing  the  conduct  of  American 

A.  M.  Mitchell,  2nd  Ohio  Regiment.  M>ldiers  or  officers,  whether  regulars  or 

S.  K.  Curtis.  Ut  Ohio  Regiment,  citizen,     we    suppose  it   is  understood 

A.  S.  Johnston,  Louisiana  Regiment  **»at  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention  the 

W.  B.  Burnett,  }st  New  York  Regiment,  q^^^'^X  o^  bravery— as  that  seems  to  be 

J.  F.  Hamtronek,  Ut  Virginia  Regiment,  inherent  in  them  all— in  making  compari- 

L.  S.  De  Russey,  2nd  Louisiana  Regi-  •<>"«  between  those  who  have  and  those 

m^t,  who  have  not  seen   service;  it  is  only 

Jason  Rogers,  Louisville  Legion.  necessary  to  speak  of  their  relative  skill, 

S.  W.  Morgan,  Ut  Okio  Regiment,  "^^  «*  ^^^'^^  patriotism  or  courage ;  for  on 

these  points  their  native  feeling  and  the 

•                    r^                 m  discipline  of  a  camp,  soon  place  them  all 

LlEUTENAiiT-COLOMELS^T.  i-» 

A^iM.yjiM^AMi.  v.uiAjx«jLi.a     t.  ^p^j^  ^j^  equality. 

T         %M  \r-  *!.        ji  L         D            ^  When,  therefore,  we  attribute  a  want 

Jones  MVisthus.  ^aftama /Jeg.^^^  of  practical  military  knowledge  to  one 

Charles  Kieff.  Mmoun  Regiment,  ^,^  ^^  ^^^^          ^^^  ^^^  possession  of 

(k^\\J)''          ^"^"^y   Regiment  this  knowledge  to  another  class,  it  is  only 

(EI  eu;.                       .       D            ^  in  a  military  point  of  view  that  they  are 

Beverly  I^dolph,  15/ FirgimaR.gimen<  to  be  considered.     We  are  not  engaged  in 

Cooke,  Mormon  Battalion.  ^  ^^^^^  ,^  ^^^^^^  ^  p^^^„^,  distinction 

Alien,                  .    „           Caiea;.  ^^iv^reen  the  officers  of  the  army,  regular 
•  ^^^Uomia  Regiment.  ^^  yolunteer,  but  are  endeavoring  to  en- 
force a  just  principle,  which,  we  think, 
Majors — 8.  has  been  violated.     We  therefore  repeat, 

that  to  be  destitute  of  military  science 

Wm.  Wall,  Ohio  Regiment,  and  accomplishments  is  no  disgrace  to 

Bl.  L.  Clarke,  Mismuri  Battalion,  those  who  have  had  no  opportunity  to 

■          Bochanon,  Baltimore  Regiment,      ^  acquire  them  ;  and  therefore  it  is  not 

BC  Stokes.  North  Carolina  Regiment.  derogatory  to  such  officers  to  state  the 

J.  A.  Early,  Virginia  Regiment.  facts. 

Croode  Bryan,  (Borgia  Res^ment.  A  careful  study  of  the  list  we  have 

C.  H.  Fry,  l^t  Kentucky  Regiment,  given  above,  and  a  corresponding  train 

Cabfomia  Regtm^nt  of  reflection  upon  the  services  they  have 
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rendered,  will  exemplify,  in  the  rooet  for-  lowing  reply :—"  My  brare  men,  hare 

cible  manner,  the  value  to  the  country  of  confidence  in  yoar  colonel ;  he  is  a  good 

military  experience  in  military  affairs.  Democrat     Ue  goes  against  the  Bank  ol 

The  individuals  themselves  are  of  com-  the  United  States,  for  the  Sab-Treasory, 

paralively  small  consequence ;  bnt  to  the  and  against  squandering  the  public  money 

nation,  the  difference  between  competent  on  Harbors  and  Light-houses.     This  he 

and  incompetent  officers,  is  the  difference  has  declared  in  numerous  stump  speeches 

between  victory  and  defeat — between  na-  in  Tennessee." 

tional  honor  and  national  disgrace.  If  the  President  has  not  uttered  such 

Take  the  example  of  a  regiment  com-  words,  he  has  in  a  form  more  significant 
manded  by  an  experienced  officer,  and  than  words,  proclaimed  such  facts  and 
compare  its  value,  in  the  day  of  battle,  such  principles.  This  may  be  denied  by 
withanother  regiment  differently  situated,  partisans:  it  is  capable  ol  proof.  The 
There  are  1000  men  whom  the  nation,  at  iriends  of  the  fbcecutive  have  produced 
an  expense  of  1,000,000  of  dollars,  has  a  few  instances  of  Whigs  put  in  commie- 
collected  and  transported  to  the  far  off  sion :  one  in  the  rifle  regiment,  and  a 
field  of  action.  Another  thousand,  at  the  Paymaster  in  the  ten  regiments  from 
same  cost  and  exertion,  has  also  been  Ohio.  It  is  said  that  Col.  Gumming^  ol 
placed  on  the  same  field.  Georgia,  to  whom  a  Major- Generalfbip 

Their  respective  Colonels  are,  within  was  tendered,  is  a  quasi-holder  of  Whig 
their  commands,  Generals-in-chief,  sepa-  principles.  Parties  in  the  United  States 
rated  from  head-quarters,  and,  in  the  ever-  being  nearly  equal  in  numbers,  to  taks 
shifting  occurrences  of  a  fi^ht,  thrown  away  from  these  appointments  their  po- 
without  orders  on  their  own  military  litical  caste,  it  will  be  necessaiy  for  the 
resources.  Perhaps  the  personal  courage,  friends  of  the  Administration  to  s^hov 
respectability,  and,  we  may  allow,  the  that  they  are  also  nearly  equally  divided, 
military  genius  of  the  two  Colonels  are  KJiie  Democrats  are  found  to  one  Whig, 
equal.  One  has  been  trained  amid  camps,  in  possession  of  commissions,  the  ap- 
alarms,  and  battles :  the  other  has  come  pointments  would  still  partake  of  a  partv 
from  his  quiet  hon>e,  and  now,  for  the  character.  Such  a  result  could  not  fol- 
first  time,  is  about  to  engage  in  mortal  low  from  mere  accident.  If  the  poliiical 
combat.  Will  not  these  1000  men  think  tenets  of  the  candidates  were  not  a  sub- 
of  these  thing!< — the  awful  moment  be-  ject  of  inquiry,  the  chances  would  be  as 
fore  the  formation  of  the  line  and  the  greatthatamajority  of  the  opposition  par- 
commencement  of  the  attack  ?  Suppose  ty  would  receive  commissions,  unless  it 
the  newly-cornmlssioned  Colonel,  at  this  should  appear  that  the  military  capacity- 
period,  loses  confidence  in  himself — will  of  the  country  belongs  by  nature  to  th« 
not  bis  men  discover  it .'  Suppose,  from  Administration  party — in  brief,  that  Mars 
this  Colonel  down  to  the  non-commis-  is  a  Democrat. 

sioned  officers  and  privates,  the  regiment  It  strikes  us  that  the  President  has  not 

is  composed  of  trained  veterans, — may  thoroughly  weighed  the  con«-equence<  of 

not  their  whole  effect  be  lost  by  a  mis-  making  the  army  a   political  machine  ; 

take  on  the  part  of  the  commander?    If  of  disfranchising  one  half  the  military 

BO,  he  is  for  this  occasion  of  as  much  science  of   the  nation,  and  of   making 

consequence  as  all  the  rent  of  the  regi-  military    rank  subservient    to  politicu 

ment,  which  cost  the  government  a  mil-  scheming. 

lion  of  dollars.  Perhaps  his  subordinates  Unless  the  democratic  party  shall  far- 
are  smarting  under  a  sense  of  injury,  nish  the  iTif))  as  well  as  the  o//?cers,  there 
being  thus  placed  under  the  command  of  will  be  at  once  a  diMinciion  of  politiral 
a  civilian.  By  chance  this  regiment  may  caste  between  the  rank  and  the  file  of  the 
occupy  during  an  engagement  the  most  troops.  On  a  chancre  of  admini^traiion 
important  part  of  the  line,  which,  if  bro-  acting  upon  the  principles  eslabli^hed  bj 
ken,  turnsrthe  fortune  of  the  day.  this,  a  new  Prei«ident  should  discbari^e 

In  such  a  crisis,  some  indignant  patriot  the  appointees  of  his  predecessor,  as  be 

in  the  ranks,  whose  life  and  honor,  and  does  the  secretaries,  the  collectors,  and 

the  success  and  power  of  whose  country  other  civil  officers.     Rotation  of  ofics  is 

is  at  stake,  might  be  forgiven  for  the  use  thus  introduced  into  the  army ;  its  tnde* 

of  some  har^h  phrases  in  reference  to  the  pendence  destroyed,  its  high  devotion  to 

appointing  power.   The  appointing  pow-  countr)  exchanged  for  servile  svbmissiott 

sr  mi^ht  be  informed  of  this  language,  to  party,  and  intrigues  for  placs  and  for 

tod  might  consequently  make  the  fol-  promotion  will  subvert  all  tlis  roles  ol 
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rej^lar  advaiMe  for  long  aenrices  or  ex-  Academy,  afler  four  years  hard  study, 

traordinary  merit             '  and  from  thence  into  the  old  Regiments, 

Imagine  the  war  to  continue,  as  it  pro-  now  find  instances  of  new  appointments 

bably  will,  until  there  is  a  change  of  ad>  in  the  Rifle  and   other  regiments,  made 

ministration,  and  in  the  place  of  Mr.  from  discharged  Cadets,  otu-ranking  thB 

Polk,  an  anti-war  whig,  or  a  whig  of  graduates  of  their  own  corps. 

any  kind,  be   placed  in  the  Presidential  Again,  we  say,  we  reier  to  this  fact^ 

chair — he    having    the  same  unlimited  only  to  enforce  a  principle  to  prove  an  in* 

power  to  make  and  unmake  officers,  as  famous  iniquity  in  the  Executive,  not  to 

the  present  incumbent,  may  adopt  the  reflect  upon  the  persons   so  promoted, 

rule  of  proscription   for    party's   sake,  The  fact  shows  how  much  easier  it  in  to 

with  as  much  justice  as  this  Executive  rise  in  the  service  under  a  system  of  po« 

has  adopted  party  qualifications  as  the  lilical  favoritism,   by  having  friends  at 

basis  of    the  origiuaJ  appointment.    He  court,  than  by  study  and  service  in  the 

first  inquires  into  the  politics  of  Generals  field. 

Pillow,  Quitman,  Pierce,  Gushing,  Hep-  There  are  friends  of  the  Administration 
ping.  Shields,  and  so  on  through  the  liM ;  who   honestly   approve  of  the  plan  of 
aodfindingthem  to  be  indirect  opposition  **  Koing  to  the  people"  for  our  military 
to  the  new  order  of  things,  they  are  dis-  officer&     They  have  been  heard  to  my, 
char^,  and  for  this  cause  only ;  can  the  that  it    is  undemocratic,  and    favoring 
Democratic  party  complain  with  any  de-  aristocracy,  to  confine  such  sppointmentt 
cency  of  justice?  to  a  "particular  class **     We  are  happy 
The  laws,  and  the  *<  articles  of  war,'*  to  agree  with  these  just-minded  gentle- 
protect  the  officer  of  the  regular  army  men — and  we  think   the  examplen  we 
from  being  overslou^hed  in  his  own  arm  have  given,  of  confining  them   to  one 
by  fixing  a  rule  of  promotion — but  they  political  party,  the  strongest  that  can  be 
do  not  control  the  President  in  making  produced.     But  we  deny  that  making 
the  original  appointments.     As  in  the  promotions  and  appointments  from  those 
ease  of  the  Rifle  Regiment,  only  one  of-  oest  informed,  most  skilled,  and  the  long* 
ficer  of  the  regular  army  was  given  an  est  in  experience,  infringes  this  goldei^ 
appointment  in  that  corps,  all  the  rest  rule.    Has  any  hater  of  aristocracy,  dis- 
being  taken  from  civil  lite.  covered  any  danger  to  the  republic  he- 
The  reason   why  promotion  should  be  cause  the  District  Attorneys  ot  the  Unit- 
by  seniority  and  length  of  service  is  equal-  ed    States,    are    selected     from    among 
ly  strong  when  applied  to  appoifi/i7i<»nte.  eminent    professional   lawyers?      Wise 
It  is  supposed  that  length  of  practice  patriot,  why  not.' — Because,  ihough  law- 
is  the  proper  guaranty  in  favor  of  milita-  yers  are  of  a  **  class,"  it  is  a  class  which 
ry  qualifications.     This  is  the  foundation  any  citizen  may  enter,  and  therefore  the 
of  the  rule  of  regular  promotion.    The  District  Attorneyship  is  free  and  open  to 
administratton,   however,     break    away  the  merit  and  competition  of  all.     Why 
from  this  rule,  in  almost  every  case  where  is  it  not  claimed,  that  these  Attorneyships 
the   law  will   permit   it     The  military  shall  be  distributed  among  the  merchants, 
asageof  all  nations,  has  been  uniform  in  tavern-keepers,  blacksmiths,  and  tailors 
making  service  the  basis  of  rank.     Even  of  the  United  States?    The  argument  in 
in  England,  arbitrary  yet  politic    Eng-  reference  to  military  appointments,  is  is 
land,  where  we  are  snocked  at  the  enor-  efifect  as  follows: — It  is  favoritism,  and 
mity  of    purchasing    commissions,    the  aristocratic,  to  confine  them  to  the  gradu- 
purcbaser    must  begin  with  the  lowest  ates  of  the  Military  Academy  and  the  old 
grade,  and  there  do  duty  and. receive  in-  soldiers,  thus  depriving  other  citizens  of 
fitructions  before  he  can  purchase  farther  a  chance  in  the  army,     it  is  a  dangerous 
fromotton.     In  the  Engineers,  pui chase  influence  to  (ti^^  the  President  the  selec- 
ts not  allowed,  and  we  believe  not  in  the  tion  of  one  Cadet  with  the  rank  of  8er- 
aitillery.      Education  and  service  form  geant,  from  each  Congressional  District 
tbe    only  grounds    of   advancement  in  in  the  Union ;  and  in  case  he  pasites  the 
these  corps,     in  them,  influence,  favor-  ordeal  of  the  institution,  to  give  him  a 
kism  or  wealth,  produce  no  effect,    in  commission.     The  inference  is  as  fol- 
tbe  United  States  we  have  recently  seen,  lows: — It  is  better,  more  democratic,  iese 
for  the  first  time,  citizen  appointments  dan^rerous,  less  aristocratic,  to  allow  the 
made  directly  into  the  artillery  arm.    Of-  President,  without  any  limitation  of  terri* 
£ccrs  of  the  artillery  and  of  the  infantry,  tory  or  reference  to  qualifications,  to  se- 
who  ha^e  regularly  passad  through  the  lect  Lieutenants,  Capuins,  Colonels,  and 
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Mijor  GcaeraJc,  tbmn  to  ehootte  Cadetf        Our  opiwon  of  nilitefx  i«stiee  mud  po- 
viib  the  nnk  of  8rrge«ot     It  is  more    licy,  would  InSd  ns  to  aappo^c,  ihmt  the 


adfaotageou  to  fhe  couotry,  and  the  ar-  first  men  to  whon  oommu»ifm&  in  tbt 
By,  that  the  established  rales  of  prece-  new  Repoieois  rbooid  hare  been  ofirred, 
denee,  rank,  aatbority,  and  cofDroand  were  the  tried  officets and  tbedistiagaisk- 
aboald  be  broken  op,  aod  the  absolute  ed  Don-coromismned  officefs  and  pri- 
jndifinenl  and  will  of  the  President  take  fates  of  Geneial  Taylor's  anny.  Tbt 
Its  plaee.  Socb  are  the  aigameots  aod  **  baptism  of  fire^  aod  biood,  in  the  optn- 
the  inferences.  ion  of  the  coooiry,  if  we  are  not  nia- 
The  peat  French  General  who  died  taken,  would  be  regarded  as  a  better 
at  St  Helena,  has  t»een  cited  as  an  reoommendation  than  the  baptism  of  de- 
example  of  our  Executive,  who  went  roociacy.  It  is  to  this  entire  disregard  ol 
^  among  the  people^  for  heroes  and  the  merits  of  thoM  who  had  won  so  many 
generals.  Those  who  offer  this  com-  and  itnch  terrible  fields,  that  we  aitnbvte 
parison  did  not  probably  think  how  ridi-  the  failure  of  the  government  to  secure 
colons  it  makes  one  of  the  parties  appear,  the  re-enlirtment  of  the  old  troops.  We 
Col.  Polk,  and  General  Bonaparte  com-  are  informed  that  dt^appoinlment,  cfaa- 
pired !  The  comparison  id  unjust  to  Col.  grin,  and  indignation,  are  openly  mani- 
rolk !  The**  Commander-in-chief  of  the  tested  by  them  on  this  account  V\  bat  the 
American  forces  by  land  and   by  sea,**  country  has  lost  by  ruch  a  re^uh,  cannot 


does  not  indeed  possess,  on  the  whole,  be  estimated  by  dollars,  because  bui 

the  exalted  genius,  the   surprising  per-  life,  the  duration  of  the  war,  and  the 

ception  of  diaracter,  the  military  skill  character  of  the  peace  are  ail  to  be  af- 

txhibited  at  sieges  and   iMtttles,  the  per-  fected  by  it 

•onal  acquaintance  with  soldiers  and  offi-        In  the  few  instances  of  old  oflkers  re- 
cers,  on  the  march,  in  the  bivouack,  and  appointed   into  the  new  Regiments,  we 
under  fire,  which  characterized  the  Com-  notice  a  curious  fact  that  sustains  our 
maiider-in-chief  of  the  French  armies  of  view  of  the  political  character  of  the  ap- 
fcjrty  years  service  .—but  then  Mr.  Polk  pointments.    The  3d  Regiment  of  Dra- 
U  a  Democrat,  which  Bonaparte  was  not !  goons^the  15th  Regiment  of  Infantiy,  and 
By  the  French  law  a  certain  proportion  the  Regiment  of  Voltigeurs,  the  let  Majors 
of  the  promotions  are  made  without  re-  are  citizens,  and  the  secomf  Majors  are  old 
gard  to  seniority — we  think   it  is  one-  officers.     In  the  case  of  the  3d  Dragoons, 
/our/sunder   the  laws  of  tbe  United  the  1st  Major  is  the  son  of  the  i^eaaior 
Elates,  in  time  of  war,  tbe  President  bas  from  Michigan,  heretofore  Secretary  or 
the  same  power,  to  promote  for  distin-  attacki  to  the  Mi5i»ioo  to  France.     The 
g[uished  services.     Bonaparte  used  this  uwnd  Major  was  Brevet  Captain  Emory, 
right  in  thousands  of  in^taQces,  honor-  of  the  Topographical  corps,  a  graduate 
able   to  himself,  and  just  towards  his  with  seventeen  years  honorable  service, 
brave  soldiers.    During  tbe  present  war.        It  has  been  frequently  asserted,  and 
Mr.  Polk  has  given  commissions  to  (me  honestly  believed,  that  volunteers  would 
private,  one  corporal,  and  one  sergeant,  not  cheerfullv  serve  under  old  officers; 
of   the  regular  army,  as    a  rewani  for  particularly  toe  graduates.    The5e  ascer- 
highly  military  actions.     But  it  was  not  tions,  however,  have  not  been  made  since 
a  rule  of  tbe  French  General  to  "go  to  the  Union  published  the  lists  from  which 
the  people**  for  his  Generals.     He  never  we  have  made  tbe  abi^tract  above  given, 
committed  that  insult  to  his  soldiers     He        It  wasnot,  as  we  know,  ever  snggcat* 
na'le  soldiers  of  bin  people;  but  his  Gen-  ed  that  old  officers  would  consent  or 
erals  were  taken  from  his  soldiers  only,  would  be  rfouired  to  serve  under  strip- 
He  rewarded  merit,  not  by  placing  civil-  lings  taken  from  tbe  corps  of  clerks, 
ians  in  command  of  veterans,  but  vete-  agents,  sub-agents,  or  even  from  8ecreta- 
rans  in  command  of  civilians.     It  was  ries  of  Legation.     So  far  as  we  know, 
bis  rule,  that  merit  should  precede,  not  this  was  a  contingency  that  no  one.  Whig 
follow  promotion.  To  use  bis  expression,  or  Democrat,  ever  expected   to  realiza. 
when  a  soldier  had  undergone  the  "  bap-  Near  tbe  foot  of  the  Second  LieuienaAta 
tism  of  fire,"  he  was  in  the  way  of  ad-  of  the  3d  Dragoons,  we  notice  the  naoM 
▼ancement,  if  he  behaved  himself  well,  of  Herman  Thorn,  of  New  York,  a  2d 
To  follow  the  practice  of  the  President  of  Lieutenant  of   Infantry,   baviog  panned 
the  United  States,  such  a  baptism  capaci-  seven  years  service  (according  to  report) 
tates  him  merely  to  serve  under  a  newly-  in   the  Austrian  arony.    Such  cases  re- 
made, home- manufactured  political  head,  quire  explanation.    To  this  demand 
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have   the    foUowinfi^  answer: — **  What  eitizen  generaU,  \?here they  hare  shown 

claim  ha?e  these  graduates,  and  old  sol-  themselves  meritorious,  and  to  observe 

diers  to  the  best  offices  or  to  any  of  the  thut  the  same  degree  ot  success  in  those 

offices?*'     We  reply,  as  we  have  already  whose  opporlanities  are  few,  acquires 

done — nonealall.    And  having  promptly  greater  distinction  than  with  those  who 

responded,  we  now  ask,  what  claim  have  have  had  experience.    It  is  the  method 

the  partisans,  clerks,  agents,  hangers-on,  of  selection  which  we  think  worthy  of 

family  relatives,  and  stump-orators  of  the  the  extremest  censure. 

Administration,  to  those  military  offices  ?  The  worst  species  of  favoritism  could 

We  have  already  said  there  is  no  such  not  entirely  fail  of  selecting  some  good 

thing  as  a  personal  claim  to  office.    That  officers.     If  they  were  all  taken  from  the 

is  ba<>ing  the  office  not  on  merit  or  the  cousins,  or  cousins-in-law  of  the  secreta- 

interest  of  the  country,  but  on  personal  ry-at-war,  or  from   the  cobblers  of  the 

favoritism.     It    is    the  country   which  city  of  New  York,  it  is  not  supposable 

holds  the  claim,  and  that  is  only  dis-  but  there  should  he  found  some  talented, 

charged  by  an  inquiry  into  qualification  educated,  brave  and  meritorious  officers 

and  fitnerts.    Suppose  the  choice  ot  Gen-  among  them.     But,  in  a  campaign,  it  is 

crals  for  the  present  war  had  been  not  not  only  desirable  to  have  good  officers 

in  the  President,  but  in  the  people,  or  during  its  progress — it  is  of  consequence 

the  people  of  the  states,  or  the  troops  of  to  have  them  at  the  first  moments.    Our 

the  states.    We  will  admit  that  the  elect-  people  are  so  intelligent  that  they  acquire 

ors  may  draw  party  lines,  and  take  their  military  information,  habits,  and  tactics 

respective  candidates  from  their  respec-  very  readily ;  but  it  is  to  the  country  an 

tive  |>arties,  whig  and  democrat.     Rut  expensive  school  of  education,  where,  in 

would  they   (the   troops)  have  elected  addition  to  the  officers,  there  are  under 

fourteen  Generals,  of  whom  only  two  had  pay  ten,  fifteen,  or  thirty  thousand  men, 

Jretensions  to  experience  in  the  field  ?  comparatively  useless.    The  first  cam- 

udgiog  from  the  good  sense  they  have  paign  of  the  last  war  should  not  be  for- 

exercised  m  selecting^  regimental  officers,  gotten  by  the  Cabinet.    Not  for  want  of 

Dnniphan^  Davis^  MitchtlU  Martknll.Jayy  troopn,  but  of  experienced  officers,  a  sea 

Mor^aiit   the  brave  Lieutenant  Sievfart^  son  was  lost,  and  what  was  worse,  dis- 

the  intrepid  Captain  Henrie,  Jack  Hays,  |^race  and  defeat  came  with  overwhelm- 

Johnston,  and  names  of  this  class  would  ing  weight  on  the  spirits  of  the  nation. 

not  be  at  ihe  head  of  the  valuable  troops  It  was  at  such  a  moment  that  the  Mil 

in  Mexico.  itary  Academy  was  established  on  new 

It  is  a  new  idea  that  troops  in  a  popu-  and  enlarged  foundations.     It  was  then 

lar  military  election  exercise  power  in  a  diftcovered  that  very  good  and  patriotic 

safer  and  better  manner  than  the  Execu-  citizens  might  be  very  awkward  platoon 

tive  of  the  United  States ;  but  the  devel-  officers,  and  worse  than  awkward  at  the 

optnents  of  this  war  go  far  to  support  the  bead  of  a  regiment.     The  school  of  the 

doctrine     Imagine  the  army  in  Mexico  soldier,  the  squad,  the  company  ;  the  sci- 

called  upon  by  the  President  for  a  recom-  ence  of  fortification,  of  the  attack  and 

menJation,  to    fill   vacancies — conceive  defence,  and  fortified  places;  the  use  of 

of  the  death  of  five  or  six  generals  of  the  artillery  in  all  it^  forms,  its  construction 

Tolnnteer  force   now   there — and   by  a  and   transportation ;   the  laying  out  of 

stretch  of  imagination,  suppose  that  the  trenches,  manoeuvering  of  regiments — in 

Administration    should    condescend    to  short,  the  multiplied  duties  oi  officers  in 

consult  the  troops,  and  allow  them  to  all  forms   and  all  grades, — were  then 

express  their  preference  by  a  nominatory  found  not  to  come  forth  in  a  moment 

▼ote.     Would  they  have  recourse  to  the  under  the  magic  of  a  commitwion  signed 

politicians  of  the  states,  the  prominent  by  the  President.   Time,  patience,  labor, 

judges,  militia  colonels,  and  members  of  devotion,  skill,  talent  and  education,  were 

Congress.'  or  would  they  fix  their  eyes  all  found  to  be  necessary,  to  make  a 

on  the  best  soldiers  in  the  camp,  the  perfect  officer.    A  plume  and  sash,  an 

most  skillful  drill  officer?  the  man  whom  epaulet  and  gold  lace,  gave  their  pos- 

they  objierved  in  battle— calm,  judicious,  sessor  none  of  those  mental  and  moral 

and  energetic  ?     We  think  it  would  be  qualifications. 

safe  for  the  President  to  try  the  exper-  Civilians  may  not  at  once  comprehend 

iment.                    '  the  vast  difference   between   an  army 

We  again  take  occasion  to  repeat,  that  when  it  is  well,  and  when  it  is  poorly 

lire  appreciate  folly  the  merits, of  the  offioeied.    The  Cabinet  at  Washington 
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seems  not  to  have  been  aware  of  the  Congress  woald  be  much  better  in- 

oiagnitude  of  the  subject  with  which  they  stnicted,  and  the  nation  would  be  aston- 

were  trifling.    But  the  ^nerais  in  Mex-  ished,  if  the  names,  number*  and  quali- 

ico  can  feelit  in  all  its  k>rce.  fications  of  all  the  applicants  for  placet 

We  have  heard  such  reasoning  as  this,  in  the  ten  regiments,  who  hBdhdd  prtvi^ 

A  standing  army  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  ous  commissions,  were  to  be  made  public 

a  republic,  and  is  not  to  be  fostered.   \Ve  If  Congresf  had  the  power  and  the  in- 

admit  it.    Does  it  follow  that,  if  we  have  clination  to  draw  from  the  Executive  tbt 

an  army,  it  must  be  in  itself  an  inferior  ^es  of  these  applications,  they  would  at 

one  ?     Will  this  abate  the  difficulty  ?  once  see  what  motives  actuated  the  ap- 

Armies  are  bad  things:  the  Democracy  pointing  power;   they   would  at  unce 

will  have,  therefore,  a  bad  army.  Instead  discover  whether  our  oentare  is  well* 

of  an  intelligent,  orderly,  and  disciplined  founded  or  not 

body  of  troops,  we  are  to  have  an  insuf-  If  it  should,  on  such  an  investigation, 

ficient  one — a  disorderly,  public  paid,  be  found  that  about  all  the  field,  and  one* 

and  standing  mob.    It  appears  to  us  that  half  the  platoon  officers  due  to  the  ten 

Buch  are  liable  to  be  the  consequences  of  regiments  might  have  been  selected  from 

the  political  caste  which  the  President  voluntary  applicants  that  had  been  in 

has  undertaken  to  give  to  the  army.    He  service,  the    reason  of    their  selection 

cannot,  at  least  in  our  view,  fail  to  lower  would,  we  think,  be  sufficiently  apparent 

the  standard  of  intelligence  and  discipline;  And   then,  if  a  committee  of  Congress 

drive  away  old  and  tried  soldiers;  start  should  go  further,  and  inquire  into  tbt 

into  being  personal  jealousy  between  of-  politics  of  those  to  whom  the  President 

ficers;  diminish  the  self-respect  of  some;  gave  commissions,  we  think  those  rea- 

inflate  the  importance  of  others;  and  final-  sons  would  stand  out  in  still  bolder  relief, 

ly  engender  insubordination  and  mutiny  to  the  great  horror  of  the  Administration, 
in  the  ranks. 


VISION    OF   THE    MARTYRS. 


I  SAW  the  glorious  Horoscope  of  Time, 

With  fM  its  tangled  lines 

And  bright,  enormous  circles,  in  the  hand 

Of  the  Angel  of  the  Signs, 

Who  stood  on  Mazzaroth,  the  star 

That  tents  with  silver  desert  space: 

I  saw  the  awful  light  afar 

Of  his  sorrowful  white  face 

Turned  to  the  earth,  until  the  moon 

Marked  on  the  sky's  broad  dial  "  noon  :** 

Then  did  the  watcher  lift  his  head 

Towards  the  far  calm  heaven,  and  said» 

•*  A  cvcle's  closing  year  is  dead  ;" 

And  then  he  made  his  arm  and  bosom  bars 

And  struck  the  plate  of  gold : 

I  heard  the  great  sound  slowly  rolled 

Down  the  long,  dreary  corridors  of  the  air, 

Like  a  storm  Siat  walks  at  night  adown  his  moantain  lair. 

The  wan  moon  heard  it,  and  she  stood 

Trembhng  amid  the  solitude ; 

And  all  the  clouds  went  swiftly  round 

Their  white  pavilions  of  the  spheres, 

As  desert  kings  around  their  midnight  tents 

When  struck  by  sudden  fears; 

And  the  Earth  heard  it,  and  the  Sea, 

Who  dropped  his  coral  harps  in  middle  minstrelsy. 
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Again  the  Angel  beat 

Tbe  sonorous  Horoscope  of  gold. 

Then  laid  it  at  bis  feet, 

Like  a  large  moon  on  tbe  wold. 

Which  only  in  the  darkness  shone — 

A  round  fire  in  the  Universe  alone. 

I  looked,  and  knew  beside  the  rim 
Tbe  still,  majestic  face  of  him 
Who  filled  Caucasus;  for  his  form. 
Yet  black  with  lightning  and  the  storm. 
Told  gods  above  and  men  below 
The  dread  sublimity  of  wo 
That  ever  hallows  One  who  long 
For  Virtue  calmly  suffers  wrong. 

Beside  him  stood  a  Shape,  whose  hands 
Were  clasped  around  a  cup  in  rest. 
Whose  eyes  were  fixed  on  falling  sands, 
While  poison-spots  burned  on  tbe  breast ; 

To  him  the  Prohethjcus  did  sptrak — 

**  Art  thou  that  wondrous  Greek  ?** 

He  only  smiled  assent ;  for,  lo ! 

The  night  was  flushed  with  a  sudden  glow : 

Far  off  appeared  tbe  form  of  One 

Coming  like  distant  music,  when. 

Now  sad,  now  joyous,  in  a  strain. 

Long  drawn  along  a  darkened  plain. 

It  smites  the  ears  of  wandering  men. 

Thorns  pierced  his  brow  ;  his  golden  hair 
Drop*d  blood,  and  evermore  bis  hand 
Pressed  painfully  on  a  wounded  side 
That  poured  a  purple  tide, 
While  crimson  blushed  the  conscious  air  : 
The  Nazarenu  joined  the  martyr- band. 

To  Him,  the  Heroes,  glory- browed 

And  beautiful,  in  reverence  bowed. 

Calling  his  awful  name  aloud  : 

He,  like  a  god.  their  worship  took— 

Then  on  the  Dial  bent  bis  eyes. 

Where  tbey  beheld,  as  in  a  book, 

Tbe  workl*s  recorded  destinies. 

Sad  grew  bis  brow — ^The  Past  how  drear ! 

Like  a  weird  wilderness  it  spread. 

In  whoee  dark  groves  white  forms  of  fear. 

And  men  in  garments  gleaming  red. 

Stole  round  the  dying  and  tbe  dead— 

And  through  the  vistas  far  away 

On  emerald  hills  and  sunny  capes 

Stood  scaffolds,  while  the  irigbiened  day 

Went  down  on  swords  and  mangled  shapes. 

The  martyrs  sighed — The  Present  then 

He  traced  upon  tbe  Dial.    Men 

Were  wearing  still  ambition's  plumes. 

Red-wet  with  blood,  and  iron  cars 

Went  crashing  on  in  Battle-glooms 

Beneath  the  quiet  light  of  stars, 

Whose  music  yet,  as  at  her  birth. 

Spoke  '*  peace  and  good  will  to  the  earth !" 
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For  this  we  Buffered — this  yon  died  ! 
The  martyrs  to  the  Nazarene  cried. 
«•  *Twa»  not  in  vain  !**— he  wild  :— *•  lo !  nobler  things 
Are  written  on  the  outer  rings!** 
The  calm-faced  Titan,  with  bis  brow  of  pain 
Drew  trembling  near  again  : — 
** Behold  the  tjme 
Is  stamped  upon  the  plate  :  sublime 
The  true  law  rises — and  it  glows 
On  central  fites  and  polar  snows  !- 
Alike  it  girJIes  every  zone — 
The  Beactifcl  is  on  her  throne. 
And  men  around  it !  See  her  hands 
Furl  BattleV  banner  in  the  lands — 
The  tM:affnlds  fall — the  sabres  ru«t — 
Dungeons  go  mouldering  to  the  dust — 
New  moons  are  rolling  in  the  sky. 
New  anthem!^  harmonize  the  bowers, 
New  rivers  march  rejoicing  by, 
The  deserts  turn  to  realms  of  flowers. 
The  Nations,  led  by  Reason  long, 
In  Nature  found  the  steps  of  God, 
Yet  even  on  Alcton  their  song 
Breathed  darkly  of  their  natal  sod. 
Till  Faith  and  Beautt  gave  them  wings 
To  pierce  the  weird  Abyss  above, 
Where  Life  with  all  her  mystery  springs 
From  Godhead  in  his  houge  of  Ix)ve. 

Ho  !  Angel  of  the  Signs !  appear ! 
Take  up  the  Horoscope  again, 
And  shout  from  thine  air- watching  sphere 
The  song  that  thrilled  o*er  Judea's  plain  !" 

He  ceased — a  change  upon  my  vision — lo  I 

Spells  from  the  quick-eyed  Alchymist  of  dreams  ! 

The  forms  slow  melted  to  a  mighty  bow 

Of  many  hues  that  spanned  Earth*s  hills  and  streams : 

Hope !  Hope  is  singing  still  upon  her  arch  of  beams ! 

O  !  eyen  that  weep  for  evermore ! 
O  !  forms  that  faint  on  many  a  shore ! 
O!  hearts  that  bleed !  O !  souls  long  tried. 
And  in  the  furnace  purified  ! 
O !  shrieking  VVoild  !  0  !  Mother  Earth  ! 
Soon  comes  the  triumphing  of  Worth! 
A  little  while  ye  wait  beside  the  streams 
Peopling  the  misty  vales  with  prophet-dreams : 
Hope  !  Hope  is  tinging  still  upon  her  arch  of  beams ! 
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THE   PHYSIOGNOMY   OF   CITIES. 

"Talking  of  London,  he  observed,  *Sir,  if  you  wish  to  have  a  just  notion  of  the  magni- 
tude of  this  city,  you  must  not  be  satisfied  with  seeing  its  great  streets  and  squares,  but 
must  surrey  the  innumerable  little  lanes  and  courts.  It  is  not  in  the  showy  evolutions  of  buildJ 
ings,  but  in  the  multipliciiy  of  human  habiutions  which  are  crowded  together,  that  the  mag 

nitude  of  London  consists.*  *' — Johfwm  in  BotWitL  * 

*'  Goswell  street  was  at  his  feet ;  Goswell  street  was  on  his  right  hand ;  as  far  as  the  eye 
eould  reach,  Goswell  street  extended  on  his  left;  and  the  opposite  side  of  GosweU  street 
was  over  the  way.'* — Pickwick, 

Whoever  has  looked  down  apoa  busy  whom  it  will  not  take  fifteen  nunntes  to 

streets  from  a  high  place,  the  spire  of  go  from   Bleecker  street  to  the  Park. 

Trinity  or  the  Boston  State-house,  will  The  omnibusses  also,  and  carriages  of  all 

remember  that  his  elevated  position  did  sorts,  which  are  passing  up  and  down, 

not  contribute  to  jB^ive  him  a  proportion-  seem  to  progress  at  but  a  snaiPs  pace, 

ately  exalted  notion  of  men  and  their  and  it  is  wearisome  to  follow  them  with 

works.     Seen  from  only  two  hundred  the  eye. 

feet  perpendicular,  the  Belgian  giant  be-  So  in  fifty  other  streets,  indeed,  in  a41 
comes  a  Tom  Thumb,  the  portliest  sen-  that  are  not  too  narrow  and  dark  to  see 
ators  show  scarce  so  gross  as  beetles,  an  into,  we  can  discover  similar  moving 
umbrella  that  seems  no  larger  than  a  specks — human  beings  walking  or  riding, 
mushroom  hides  the  most  ample  skirts.  The  noise  of  life  reaches  us  in  a  deaden- 
coacbes  and  omnibusses  that  a  dozen  ed  hum,  and  we  cannot  help  mentally 
may  tide  in  appear  no  higger  than  comparing  mankind  thus  seen  in  minia- 
Queen  Mab*s  chariot ;  all  the  glare  and  ture  to  a  nation  of  insects.  **  What  are 
din  of  the  citv  dwindles  into  insignificant  we  after  all,**  we  think,  '*  but  a  superior 
littleness.  Suppose  we  picture  to  our-  order  of  ants  ?*'  Here  is  the  broad  green 
selves  what  would  be  one's  sensations  in  country  expanding  around,  land  and  wa* 
contemplating  New  York  from  the  car  of  ter,  green  field  and  shady  forest,  hill, 
a  balloon  that  should  hang  half  a  mile  plain,  and  valley»  stretching  away  as  far 
above  the  site  of  Niblo*s.  Let  there  be  a  as  eye  can  see,  blue  clouds  sailing  over 
gentle  west  wind  to  drive  the  smoke  the  lofty  sky,  and  the  pure  breath  of 
away  to  the  eastward,  and  as  we  look  summer  pervading  all,  yet  here  beneath 
over  the  side  of  our  car  we  can  see  the  are  thousands  and  thousands  as  insensi- 
rows  of  brick  marking  out  the  streets,  as  hie  to  all  this  beauty  of  nature  as  though 
garden  paths  are  marked  with  box,  only  they  had  no  instinct  but  to  build  cities 
the  streets  are  narrower  in  proportion  to  and  live  in  them.  By  far  the  greater 
the  height  of  what  incloses  them,  and  part  traverse  those  dark  and  narrow 
are,  in  tact,  mere  grooves  into  which  the  grooves,  or  toil  in  darker  cavities  be* 
sanlight  can  scarcely  penetrate.  Here,  neatb  those  slated  roofs,  all  the  year 
directly  under  us,  is  Broadway,  the  round,  never  going  out,  except  perhaps 
widest  of  these  grooves ;  half  of  it  is  in  for  a  few  hours  in  the  heat  of  summer, 
shadow,  but  the  gayest  side  is  lighted,  Even  the  richest,  who  go  out  all  ths 
and  we  distinguish  the  sidewalk  by  its  warm  season,  still  spend  most  of  their 
long  succession  of  white  awnings,  under  twelve  months  also  in  similar  cells,  and 
which  we  can  see,  at  the  occasional  in  being  carried  up  and  down  the  sams 
breaks,  the  usual  crowd  is  moving,  narrow  and  of  late  not  very  clean  grooves. 
There  are  thousands  of  specks  which  we  The  substance  of  the  earth  is  perforated 
know  to  be  men  and  women.  In  some  for  many  miles  with  pipes  and  holes  run- 
we  fancy  we  can  trace  a  motion  as  of  ning  in  all  directions,  and  its  natural  stir* 
limbs,  but  in  general  they  are  mere  dots  face  honeycombed  likeanold  worm-eaten 
progressing  hither  and  thither,  turning,  log,  by  the  labors  of  this  city-building 
returning,  meeting,  stopping,  crossing,  insect,  whose  nature  it  is  to  crowd  to- 
like  so  many  red  ants  in  a  patitry  cup-  gether  in  as  large  numbers  as  possible, 
board  And  it  surprises  us  at  first  to  see  and  keep  in  continual  struggle  and  com- 
how  slowly  they  get  on.  There  is  motion.  In  himself  bodily,  be  is  a  mil- 
scarcely  one*  at  the  rate  they  move*  lion  tiroes  weaker  in  proportion  to  his 
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size  than  the  ant  or  the  bee ;  if  yoa  drop  look  them  all.  We  can  see  moreorer  the 
him  three  or  four  of  his  lengths  you  kill  white  sails  of  many  ships  glistening  on 
him,  or  at  least  break  his  limbs ;  he  is  the  blue  water  between  the  Battery  and 
obliged  to  clothe  himself,  and  it  takes  a  8taten  Island ;  the  rarious  ferry  boats 
deal  of  washing  to  preserve  himself  tole-  move  to  and  fro,  and  numberless  steamers 
rably  neat.  But  he  has  an  instinct  more  are  gliding  quickly,  and  to  us  noiselessly, 
unerring,  and  an  appetite  more  voracious;  all  over  the  harbor  and  up  the  wide  Hud- 
than  those  of  the  termite;  sickness  he  son,  drawing  trails  of  foam  behind  them 
does  not  mind,  he  stops  at  no  stratagem,  like  watery  comets.  All  is  life  and  mo- 
no difficulty  disheartens  him,  h^  must  tion,  and  the  perpetual  murmur  of  it,  as 
assemble  in  crowds,  build  cities  and  live  we  contemplate  the  whole,  brings  a  sense 
in  them,  and  he  does ;  and  what  is  most  of  a  sound  too  great  to  be  heard,  a  mixture 
singular  is,  that  though  gregarious  con-  of  all  noises,  ten  thousand  hammera,  car- 
sidered  at  lar^e,  in  the  individual  there  is  riages  innumerable,  shouts,  gongs,  voices, 
no  created  thing  more  solitary  and  more  the  din  of  Secor's  boiler  factory,  the  dank 
disposed  to  prey  on  its  own  kind.  Some  of  heavy  engines  the  pulsating  clatter  of 
of  these  specks  below  have  been  study-  Nassau  street  printing  presses — whatever 
ing  and  adroitly  managing  for  years,  wearies  the  ear  in  the  ordinary  employ- 
merely  to  have  power  over  their  fel-  ments  of  half  a  million  of  men  and  wo* 
lows;  others  will  not  scruple  to  lie  and  men.  "Daily,"  we  think,  *«year  after  year, 
cheat  and  manage  with  equal  dexterity  this  has  gone  on  increasing;  the  geneim- 
merely  to  be  able  to  live  in  a  little  larger  tion  that  has  left  the  world  heard  the  be- 
cell  than  their  neighbors,  or  to  outshine  ginning  of  it ;  with  the  present  it  has  be- 
them  in  some  other  way.    There  are  a  come  a  great  roar — the  voice  of  a  vast 

J;reat  many  among  them  who  can  scarce-  city.    It  will  go  on  the  same  hereafter, 

y  fl;et  enough  to  eat,  and  many  more  that  whether  we  hear  it  or  not,  year  after  year 

lack  necessary  apparel,  yet  these  trouble  — who  can  tell  how  long,  or  with  what 

not  the  rest;  the  rest  do  something  for  growth  of  power?    What  is  to  be  the 

them  to  be  sure  (for  it  is  a  peculiarity  of  destiny  of  New  York  ?    Is  she  to  becomt 

this  insect,  man,  that  he  must,  in  all  his  the  most  populous  city  the  world  has  ever 

rapacity,  flatter  himself  that  he  is  gentle  seen,  as  another  century  will  make  her, 

and  generous),  but  many,  very  many,  if  all  goes  well— or  are  wars  to  arise,  or 

die  out  of  the  throng  unaided  and  un-  pestilence  or  famine  to  come  and  disap- 

heeded ;   their  place  is  soon  filled  by  point  the  expectations  of  her  citixeas  f 

others,  and  they  are  never  missed.    In  Alas !  it  is  not  impossible  ;  but  wbatertr 

one  respect  only  these  mites  are  superior  destiny  is  in  store  for  others,  we  know  it 

to  spiders ;  though  they  fight  with  and  will  be  all  the  same  to  us.  fn  a  few  years 

kill  each  other,  they  do  not,  at  least  this  we  shall  be  away  from  this  busy  scene, 

variety  of  the  city-builder  does  not,  feed  asleep  it  may  be  'under  the  Greenwood 

upon  iia  kind  after  they  are  dead ;  con-  shade,'  and  indifferent  to  all  that  conccnn 

tent  with  vetting  all  from  each  other  the  living.     Why  should  we  vex  ourself 

thsy  can  wnile  life  remains,  when  any  with  the  petty  affiiirs  that  agitate  the 

one  IS  onee  cold,  his  fellows  have  the  breasts  of  the  thousands  below  ?    Let  va 

kindness  to  cover  his  body  with  earth,  in  the  future  endeavor  to  preserve  a  be- 

and  let  him  rest.  coming  stoicism.** 

But  a  noise  of  cannon  changes  the  cur-  Such  might  be  some  of  the  rellectioDs 

rent  of  our  reverv.    It  is  a  vessel  of  war  which  we  fancy  would  pass  through  the 

coming  to  an  anchor  below,  and  exchang-  mind  in  taking,  if  such  a  thing  were  pos* 

iog  salutes  with  the  fort    We  turn  from  sible,  a  bird's-eye  view  of  New  York,  as 

the  streets  immediately  beneath  us,  to  con-  it  appears  on  a  bright  day  in  vummtr 

template  the  vastness  of  the  whole  city —  We  could  not  allow  our  thoughts  so  much 

Its  piles  of  building  covering  this  penin-  liberty  in  the  course  of  a  common  walk 

sula,  save  where  a  few  green  oases  mark  or  ride  through  the  streets.    A  tboosaad 

the  places  of  the  parks  and  squares,  and  things  would  interrupt.      But  haof^iag 

the  broad  belt  of  shipping  that  extends  alone  in  the  air.  and  contemplating  tlM 

around  its  lower  portion.    The  suburbs,  city  from  a  position  of  entire  **atoq^Mes*,** 

also,  Brooklyn,  Williamsburgh,    Bush-  we  can  readily  fancy  that  all  the  evsry- 

wick,  Bedford,  Jersey  City,  Hoboken,  day  life  of  our  fel low-citixens  would  secas 

Chelsea,  Bloomingdale,  Man  hat  tan  vi  lie,  as  dwarfed  and  insignificant  as  we  hare 

llarlem — at  the  height  at  which  we  are  depicted  it;  and  that  when  we  ooosidar- 

sapposingourselves  floating, we  can  over-  ed  of  the  city  as  a  whole,  our  thoagto 
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woald  naturally  flow  backward  to  her  — one  that  stands  apart  on  its  own  under- 
history,  and  we  could  scarcely  avoid,  es-  pinning,  looks  oat  of  its  own  windows, 
pecislly  in  these  days  of  corrupt  politics,  and  holds  up  its  own  chimneys — shall 
and  unjust  war,  speculating  sadly  on  her  seem  cold  and  comfortless,  another  snug 
future  prospects.  The  position  would  and  warm,  and  we  cannot  always,  in 
suggest  such  thoughts.  Looking  down  houses  whose  society  we  have  long  en- 
from  a  calm  height  upon  the  busy  hive  of  joyed,  and  which  we  have  been  thorough- 
commerce,  we  could  not  help  being  con-  ly  acquainted  with,  inside  and  out,  re- 
templative  and  philo^phical.  solve  the  sensations  they  inspire  to 
And  this  brings  us  to  consider  the  tn-  reasons  of  form  and  proportion.  We 
Jiuence  of  local  and  exUmal  circumstances  can  remember  some  nice  houses  to  look 
upon  the  mind.  To  our  apprehension,  not  at,  and  that,  if  we  did  not  very  well  know, 
only  such  an  extreme  and  unusual  change  we  should  be  greatly  smitten  with,  so 
of  place  as  we  have  supposed,  but,  also,  entirely  without  social,  affection,  that  it 
lesser  ones,  have  power  to  affect  us,  each  makes  us  almost  shudder  to  think  of 
in  some  peculiar  manner.  To  ascend  any  them ;  at  the  same  time  we  think  of  one, 
height,  and  look  over  a  wider  landscape  a  mere  square  two-story  wooden  build- 
than  nsual^  inclines  one  to  contemplation,  ing,  which  has  always  been  the  repre- 
The  Aristophanic  jest  against  grates  sentative  in  our  mind  of  Irving*s  **  shin- 
had  enough  truth  in  it  to  give  it  a  relish ;  gle  palace,"  quite  old,  standing  entirely 
it  would  have  been  an  aid  to  reflection  to  alone  in  a  bleak  place,  without  a  tree  or 
awing  in  a  basket  from  a  tall  mast,  though  a  bud  near  it,  that  still,  we  know  not 
the  Miltonic  fancy  of  reading  Plato  in  wherefore,  we  esteem  an  honest,  kind- 
some  ^  high  lonely  tower**  is  certainly  an  hearted  friend.  We  could  sleep  in  it  and 
improvement.  But  to  descend  into  a  dark  feel  secure;  if  the  casement  rattled,  we 
and  gloomy  mine  has  an  efieet  equally  should  not  dream  of  ghosts,  whereas  in 
strong,  and  of  a  wholly  dlff*erent  com-  another  and  handsomer  house  Uiat  we 
plexion.  In  short,  there  is  not  a  land-  know,  we  should  light  our  bed-chamber 
scape  or  a  visible  ima^,  but  what  will  candle  with  a  sensation  of  going  to  a 
teach  us  a  language  of  its  own,  if  we  gaze  funeral.  The  one  feels  to  us  Tike  Justice 
on  it  often  enough — not  a  house,  or  a  tree.  Shallow's  residence  in  Gloucestershire, 
or  any  ihinff  that  is,  but  will  acquire  a  <«a  goodly  dwelling  and  a  rich;*'  we 
character,  if  it  becomes  familiarized.  A  could  eat  there  a  dish  of  caraways  and 
long  winding  footpath  in  the  country,  that  so  forth ;  the  other  resembles  that  noble 
goes  on  like  a  brook,  now  under  forest  mansion  in  Inverness,  so  fair  without, 
patches,  now  through  rocky  pastures,  within  so  full  of  horror ;  it  inspires  us 
now  skirting  a  level  meadow — how  soon  with  all  the  indefinite  apprehension  of 
will  it  become  invested  with  a  peculiar  evil  concentrated  in  such  lines  as 
individual  hue !  Many  such  there  were  ..  ^ight  thickens ;  and  the  crow 
that  we  knew  m  childhood  (alas !  the  Makes  wing  to  the  rooky  wood,** 
summer  comes  and  goes,  and  finds  us  and 

thousands  more,  lovers  of  green  fields,  still  or  that  we  have  felt  in  a  lonely  twilight 

toiling  in  the  hot  and  dusty  city !)  as  we  in  early  autumn  in  an  unfrequented  part 

recall  them  some  seem  pleasant,  others  of  the  country,  the  bottomless  •<  Devil's 

difficult,  rough,  like  a  perplexing  dream  ;  Pond  "  and  its  diabolical  frogs  not  far 

one  in  particular,  we  know  not  why,  distant  on  the  road  before  us,  a  screech 

seems  to  have  a  very  sad  and  mournful  owl  in  the  ash-tree  over  the  old  cellar 

character.  Doubtless,  many  of  our  readers  where  was  a  house  in  the  days  of  the 

could  easily  furnish  similar  reminiscences.  Salem  witches,  and  five  miles  to  walk 

As  for  the  mournful  one,  we  may  have  through  the    woods — ^Tam  O'Shanter's 

been  caught  in  the  rain  there  or  played  tru-  ride  was  nothing  to  it    This  is  the  feel- 

mnt,  and,  horrible  idea!  carried  a  ffloomy  ing  that  house  gives  us,  and  we  could 

foreboding  that  way  home.    For  the  rea-  not  better  express  it  than  by  comparing 

son  of  the  meaning  that  all  things  ex-  it  to  that  of  a  road  which  actually  exists, 

temal  thus  have,  is  not  always  apparent ;  and  which  even  now  we  had  as  leave  take 

sometimes  it  arises  from  its  first  impres-  medicine"  as  ride  over.    Thank  Heaven, 

sions,  sometimes  from  associations.    A  all  the  old  scenes  and  landscapes  in  the 

certain  house— we  are  not  speaking  of  gallery  of  memory  are  not  such  ones! 

hout^es  in  a  block,  which  in  general  have  Before    proceeding  further  with  our 

almost  as  little  individuality  as  the  peo-  subject,  let  us  here  step  aside  one  mo- 

pie  who  live  in  them— -we  mean  a  hou$e  ment  to  say  that  we  flatter  ourselves  there 
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are  many  to  wbom  what  we  bare  just  hill ;"  it  poeeewea  a  ftrj  marked  a^peel 
written  will  seem  pare  afiectatioo^  ami  of  sabstaniial  pride.  Seen  frooi  a  dia- 
wbo,  d  they  rea^l  what  we  intefid  shall  tance,  it  ha»  more  ODefieas  and  individn- 
follow,  will  account  it  a  mere  waste  of  ality  of  character  than  any  city  that  we 
theirvalaalilelime.  For  wedonotwiehto  remember.  The  piles  of  buildinga  ri<e 
be '  instrnctive,*  *  ? igoroas'  or '  profound  ;*  one  above  another  to  a  central  dome ;  the 
we  are  not  going  to  address  the  hard'  form  of  the  pyramid  is  preserved,  and 
minded,  nnimaginative  reader.  The  the  eye  rests  on  the  whole  as  on  a  lofty 
Tardus  qaaint  and  entertaining,  yet  true  straciare  with  a  broad  base.  Of  all  thia 
observations  we  shall  suffer  ourselves  points  from  which  it  may  be  viewed,  we 
to  make  in  the  coarse  of  this  article,  prefer  that  from  the  way  of  Roibnry. 
will  not  be  understood  by  such ;  none  of  It  was  here  that  many  years  ago  (to 
the  feelings  we  shall  take  for  granted,  write  a  sentence  that  might  serve  Mr. 
have  ever  been  experienced  by  such ;  James  to  introduce  an  opening  chapter,) 
ani  by  such,  therefore,  all  our  curious  two  travellers  might  be  seen  one  fine 
speculations  will  be  esteemed  nonsense,  or  morning  in  June,  seated  in  an  old  coun- 
at  best  ingenious  dav-Jreaming.  It  is  hut  try  chaise  that  was  slowly  approaching 
fur  that  we  give  them  due  warning  of  the  city  by  the  Dorchester  tarnoike;  one 
our  purpose,  and  then,  if  they  read,  the  was  a  venerable  man  of  grave  couote- 
bliime  rests  not  with  us.  Procul,  O,  tenance,  apparently  a  clergyman,  the 
procul,  therefore,  all  ye  dry  readers !  ye  other  a  boy.  As  the  chaise  approached 
numan  bricks!  we  are  not  now  writing  the  brow  of  the  hill,  whence  the  city  ia 
for  yoo,  and  your  presence  annoys  us.  visible,  one  might  have  observed  the  laea 
Let  us  have  none  in  our  audience  hot  of  the  boy  full  of  eager  anticipation,  and 
such,  as  are  sensitive,  such  as  feel  the  in-  when  at  length  it  reached  the  summit, 
fluences  of  the  weather,  and  at  diflferent  his  enthusiasm  and  rentlessnesa  passed 
times  are  conscious  of  different  moods ;  all  bounds.  For  there  before  him,  soft- 
such  in  short,  as  have  delicate  nerves,  ened  and  mellowed  by  four  or  five  milea 
and  minds  that  can  receive  and  retain  of  interveningaimosphere,  stood  the  city 
their  impre:»sion9.  And,  if  it  be  not  of  which  he  bad  heiud  and  read  so  muclL 
presumptuous,  let  us  hope  especially  for  Here  were  the  heights  trodden  by  Wasb- 
the  attention  of  those  whose  souls  are  ington  and  the  Continental  army;  be- 
so  much  more  refined  than  ours,  and  yond  was  Bunker  Hill ;  there  Franklin 
whose  presence  makes  all  places  pleasant,  was  bom,  whose  life  he  had  read  ;  there, 
who  can  understand  the  language  of  a  too,  was  the  dome  of  whoee  immense 
sigh,  and  know  how  to  calm  the  most  height  he  had  heard  from  cotemporahes 
agitated  heart  by  a  whisper — they  who  such  exaggerated  accounts,  and  which 
are  mo.st  appropriately  to  be  addressed  in  he  should  ascend  on  the  morrow ;  there, 
the  old  formula  of  **  gentle  reader.'*  also,  was  the  great  museum,  (burnt,  alaa! 

To  return.  It  is  evident  that  it  does  some  years  since,)  and  there  was  the 
not,  as  we  were  about  to  remark,  require  book-store  of  James  Monroe,  and  places 
a  visit  to  the  plain  of  Marathon,  or  the  where  could  be  procured  invincibia 
ruins  of  luna,  to  inspire  the  mind  with  pocket-knives  and  fishhooks  of  all 
thoughts  and  emotions  arising  from  par-  sizes.  He  had  come  from  fifty  miles  oC 
ticular  localities.  Any  aspect  of  the  and  felt  himself  a  great  traveller;  every 
sensible  world  may  inspire  peculiar  sign  on  the  road  over  the  Neck  be  re* 
phases  of  being,  either  originally  or  bv  membered  for  years  afterwards,  particv- 
assoctation.  To  illustrate  this,  we  will  larly  '*  Lauriat,  (xold  Beater;*  **  Willard, 
take  some  instances  in  the  features  and  Clock  Maker,**  and  a  Piano  Factory  that 
expression  of  well-known  cities ;  it  may  is  still  standing;  and  when,  after  being 
be  amurting  to  many  to  compare  how  far  confused  by  the  din  of  Washington  straet 
the  experience  of  another  corresponds  he  at  last  found  himself  in  the  parlor  d 
with  theirown.  To  us  the  countenances  the  Bromfield  Tavern,  he  felt  that  ha 
of  Boston  and  New  York  are  as  famil-  was  more  of  a  cosmopolitan,  and  had  al 
iar  as  th<>6e  of  any  of  our  acquaint-  keener  sense  of  the  romance  of  the  city, 
ances;  of  the  first  we  think  we  know  than  he  could  now  feel,  if  set  down  at 
every  furrow  and  wrinkle,  the  other  we  the  Elephant  and  Castle, 
have  not  been  intimate  with  so  long,  yet  Delicious  days!  when  ws  could  loss 
are  with  most  of  its  streets  on  the  foot-  ourself  in  those  crooked  streets,  tbs  hy- 
ing ol  a  frequent  visiter.  ways  and  secret  placesof  which  are  now 

Boston  is  a  goodly  city,  *«  set  on  a  so  well  known  as  to  ba  a  second  naittrt. 
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From  almost  all  parts  of  tbe  dty,  except  its  way  into  the  bnildln^  on  the  Granite 
Copps*s  Hill,  the  early  glow  has  uided,and  wharves,  bnt  here  the  mind  refuses  to  ad- 
other  tints  have  supervened ;  the  Roxbu-  mit  the  supposition, 
ry  road,  that  ussd  to  seem  grand  and  airy,        Beacon  and  Park  streets  have  to  our  ap- 
lias  become  as  tame  and  meditative  as  a  prehension  as  purely  and   peculiarly  a 
walk  down  an  old  Baconian  garden,  (mar-  Boston  character,  as  the  faces  of  any  of 
ry,  of  a  hot  evening,  it  has  stin  good  air;  the  the  gentlemen  who  live  on  them.  IntJeed* 
Common,  instead  of  being  the  gala-field  it  it  would  be  hardly  possible,  one  might 
was  in  the  days  of  boyhood  and  egg-pop,  reason  ^  priorit  for  one  to  own  a  house 
has  become  one  of  the  most  tragic  spots  in  and  live  in  it,  in  such  a  noble  and  com- 
the  whole  creation  ;  for  there  assemble  manding  situation,  without  gradually  at- 
great  crowds  on  Fourth  of  July  nights  taining  a  dignity  of  manner  corresponding 
whose  mirtbjars  on  ttie  solitary  heart,  and  thereto.     We  mean  that  manner  which 
there,  on  the  hill  in  the  centre»comes  asde-  becomes  a  man  of  wealth  and  high  station 
lightfol  a  moonlight  as  any  under  which  — not  an  affected  or  oflfensive  hauteur, 
poet  ever  unrailed  his  sorrows.     We  lost  Even  to  a  very  poor  man  who  owns  none 
early  that  romantic  sense  of  mystery  which  of  the  fine  houses  there,  we  cannot  help 
it  gives  a  stranger  in  Boston  to  start  from  thinking  it  beneficial  to  dress  himself  as 
a  given  point,  and,  after  half  an  hour's  neatly  as  his  means  will  permit,  and  walk 
wtUk,  suddenly  to  become'conscious  that  down  to  the  public  garden  of  a  Saturday 
be  has  arrived  back  again  ;  even  the  plea-  afternoon.    Though  he  may  be  scarcely 
Bore  of  making  short  cuts  through  hidden  able  to  lii^e  decently,  it  will  gratify  him  to 
allejTs  and  under  arches — as,  for  example,  see  that  others  are,  and  also  that  they 
to  go  from  Washington  street  through  preserve  themselves  from  the  dangerous 
Province- house  Court  into  Montgomery  temptations  of  great  wealth, so  far  at  least 
place,  or  to  drop  from  Milk  street  into  as  to  retain  a  taste  for  the  elegancies  and 
Theatre-alley,  and  turn  up  with  premedi-  refinements  of  life.    There  are  dcpriya- 
tated  unexpectedness  in  Summer  street —  tions  and  infirmities  which  are  some  ex* 
vanished  very  soon  with  one  who  began  cuse  for  misanthropy,  but  mere  poverty, 
city  life  {lartly  as  the  carrier  of  a  maga-  neyer  sours  the  hearts  of  any  but  cowards, 
zine.    in  fact,  Boston  seems  now  only  a  If  it  could  be  actually  tried,  it  would  be 
yillage  ;  yet  a  village  possessing  a  most  fbund  that  it  is  not  the  poor  themselves, 
decided  character  as  a  whole,  and  made  but   those  who  thrive  by  exciting  their 
up  of  many  features.     We  still  feel  the  jealousy,  who  are  the  first  to  inveigh 
diverse  yet  harmonizing  influences  of  its  against  the  rich.     In  no  city  in  the  coun- 
yarious  quarters.    For  instance,  Copp8*s  try  does  wealth  appear  to  better  advan- 
Hillf  as  we  have  remarked,  has  never  lost  tage  than  here,  in  this  street,  and  we  can- 
its  first  impression  ;  it  is  impossible  to  not  help  fancying  it  in  some  measure  ow- 
walk  near  the  gravesofthe  Mathers  with-  ing  to  this  that  Boston  preserves  always 
ont  a  consciousness  of  the  presence  of  an-  an  orderly -^ce«servative  government-— 
tiqaity ;  the  old  church,  the  names  of  the    What  adHresses  the  eye  has  more  to  do  in 
streets  in  the  vicinity.  Unity,  Salutation,  influencing  the  conduct  than  Ls  often  sus- 
Snow   Hill ;  here  and  there  a  decayed  pected.    While  Beacon  street  and  those 
dwelling,  the  narrowness  of  the  side-  adjacent,  by  their  elevated  position,  do 
walks,  all  contribute  to  this  eflflect,  and  to  something  towards  keeping  in  check  the 
sach  an  extent  with  us,  that  at  the  last  Athenian  rabble,  they  also  no  doubt  ren- 
election  a  torch-light  procession  in  Char-  der  some  of  the  Areopagites  more  sensible 
ter  street  seemed  almost  sacrilegeous.  that  they  have  to  sustain  the  rank  of  gen- 
Fort  Hill  belongs  to  a  period  medi-  tlemen. 
ceral  between  Conps's  and  Beacon.   That        What  effect  the  building  of  a  resenroir 
and  the  upper  end  of  Pearl  street,  tell  of  on  Beacon  Hill,  as  we  hear  is  intended, 
the  rich  merchants  of  the  last  generation,    will  have,  remains  to  be  seen ;  we  fear 
whose  fortunes  were  made  in  commerce  that  unless  the  architect  that  way  dis- 
with  remote  climates.    India  wharf  espe-    play  more  taste  in  its  construction,  than 
cially,  gives  us  a  Crusoe-like  feeling  of    their  works  of  late  }reare  would  argue 
kmg  yo3rases  and  hazardous  yet  success-    them  to  possess,  its  influence  upon  the 
fnl  enterprises.    The  old  ornamented  end    tone  of  the  west  end  will  not  be  for  good 
of  the  building  on  it  that  looks  towards    Fancy  the  Croton  Reservoir  transported 
the  harbor  has  an  air  of  solid  wealth    to  Bond  street  or  Waverly  place !    It  is 
which  we  could  never  resist;  we  can  con-    a  matter  of  great  municipal  importance, 
ceiye  that  unsafe  speculation  might  find    particularly  at  the  present  time,  that  the 
yoL.  ly. — ^HO.  iL                         16 
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dignity,  which  is    the   prerogati?e    of  get  the  hoar  of  iDteiwe  excitement  we 

that  portioD  of  Boston,  shoald  he  strenu-  Ymderwent  while  the  dty  gradually  came 

OQsly  insisted  on;  for  of  late  years,  in  insight;  all  that  we  bad  felt  in  riding 

b  the  new  portions  of  the  city,  there  has  into  Boston,  was  now  six  years  later  ia 

\  come  into  fashion  a  style  of  building  alike  life  gone  over  again.     At  length  we 

J  injurious  to  morals  and  to  health.    The  passed  Black  well's  island,  the  Shot  Tow- 

three  old  quarters  we  have  noticed,  with  er,  Belle?ue,  rounded  Corlear's  Hook,  and 

the  Irish  and  Negro,  no  longer  serve  as  came  in  sight  of  the  shipping ;  saw  the 

generic  divisions  under  which  the  whole  thick  mounds  of  baildiug,  loftier  and 

population  may  be  classified  into  species ;  dingier  than  thoee  of  Boston,  huge  chtB- 

the  city  is  spreading  like  a  fire  in  Sand-  nies,  gigantic  signs— one  in  particular, 
wich  woods  towards  Charlestown  and  East 

Cambridge,    and  in  the  south   towards  <*  tobacco  nrsPKcnon!'* 
Roxbury;  and  one  may  already  find  num- 
berless streets  so  narrow  that  only  a  very  The  traveller  from  the  eastward  may  see 
sharp  wind  can  ever  blow  into  them,  and  it  still,  and  we  leave  it  to  the  experienee 
t>'  c*^  that  it  is  absolutely  suffocating  to  of  many,  whether  that  single  sign  has 
look  down — mere  Cairo  passages,  where  not  given  them  an  impression  of  the  city's 
two  camels  could  hardly  pass  each  other,  commercial  importance  —  an  undefined 
where  the  over-the-ways  may  reach  out  idea  of  the  vastnees  of  its  trade— a  con- 
of  their  windows  and  shake  bands,  and  sciousness  that  they  were  approaching  a 
where  the  sun  never  shines,  except  in  the  Great  Mart, — more  vivid  than  all  the 
height  of  the  summer  solstice,  i6  heat  the  bristling  masts  and  chaos  of  slate  roo£i 
attics.    It  is  impossible  that  human  be-  and   bnck   walls  would  of  themselves 
ings,  we  should  say  New  Enelanders,  have  inspired,    it  seems  a  sign  under 
with  a  New  England  common-scoool  edu-  which  the  tobacco  of  the  world  in  its 
cation — can  live    in    such  holes — holes  every  variety,  from  patrician  cavendish 
which  have  ail  the  narrowness  and  damp-  to  plebeian  p^-toi/,  should  be  inspected, 
nesti  of  graves  without  their  blessed  quiet  Before  the  spire  of  Trinity  rose  up  to 
— it  cannot  be  (and  this  is  our  serious  give  character  and  dignity  to  the  city,  it 
thought)  that  such  places  will  ever  hold  was  the  most  striking  object  to  be  seen 
a  respectable    population ;    respectable  from  the  direction  of  the  East  river,  and 
people  will  not  long  live  in  them,  or,  has  no  doubt  had  its  influence  on  all  de- 
if  they  do,  they  will  soon  cease  to  look  partments  of  business.    For  your  fanci- 
upon  themselves  as  such, and  thence  soon  lul  people,  whose  heads  are  most  apt  to 
cease  to  be  so.    The  character  of  the  po-  be  affected  by  what  they  see,  are  the  very 
pulation  must  deteriorate  when  such  pla-  ones  we  make  the  most  money  from ;  a 
ces  are  fully  tenanted.    Imagine  them  all  plain  country  dealer  of  this  temperament 
crowded,  and  how  long  would  it  be  before  is  very  likely  to  have  his  ideas  so  enJar- 
the  city  government  of  Boston  would  eed,  and  to  feel  so  awed  and  carried  away 
come  into  the  hands  of  low  politicians?  by  the  outward  show  of  immense  trade* 
Two  or  three  elections  at  furthest ;  pro-  that  he  begins  to  fancy  his  own  transac- 
bably  not  more  than  one.      Hence,    to  tions  too  cautious  and  insignificant  before, 
^  counteract  in  some  degree  the  influence  of  and  determines  to  purchase  OKire  largely, 
this  immoral  style  of  building,  we  hope  and  be  more  actively  persuasive  in  wock- 
Beacon  street  will  exert  itselfto  keep  up  ing  off  his  goods  at  retail— «11  whick 
its  dignity.    May  no  unsightly  reservoir,  tends,  as  Mr.  Weller  would  observe,  to 
whether  standing  on  its  line,  or  within  '  keep  the  pot  a  bilin ' :  to  bring  waaltk 
the  view  thereof,  ever  mar  its  harmony  to  the  city,  and  to  increase  the  wants  aad 
as  a  street  of  good  dwelling-houses ;  but  industry  of  our  happy  country, 
may  it  long  remain,  as  it  now  is,  a  svm-        Before  landing  that  morning,  we  re- 
hoi  to  the  eye  of  the  substantial  worth  of  member,  that  being  in  total  ignoraaee  of 
the  richest  class  of  Massachusetts  ci-  the  city,  we  had  inquired  of  a  reapectaUj 
tizens.  dressed  elderly  person  where  wo«UI  bm 
The  word  reminds  us  of  the  venerable  a  good  place  to  stop  for  a  few  days.     He 
•team boat  Massachusetts,  on  board  of  recommended  Lovejoy*s,  and  went  «^ 
which,  twelve  years  ago  last  July,  the  there  with  us.    We  breakfasted  togetber 
same  young  gentleman,  whose  first  visit  in  the  cellar  below,  and  he  discovefio^a 
to  Boston  has  already  been  narrated,  probably,  a  predilection  for  litermtare  mi 
found  himself  one  &ne  moroinff  passing  our  conversation  (we  had  just  passed 
through  Uellgate.    Never  ahtul  we  for-  sophomore  year  in  college)  directad 
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conyersatioii  that  way,  and  soon  became  strong  escort,  and  detained  there  several 

eommnnicative.    Tapping  himself  grave-  hoars.    Another  time,  it  was  in  dead  of 

\j  on  the  temple,  he  informed  us  that  he  winter  after  a  tedioas  journey  over  the 

had  a  **very  perfect  mindf*  to  prove  which  Alleghanies.    Another — but  we  will  not 

lie  recited  several  pieces  of  rhyme,  among  be  too  communicative — let  that  rest  in 

odiers  a  long  Fourth  of  July  ode,  of  his  oblivion.     Suffice  it,  that  we  have  then 

own  composition.    All  this  was  nuts  to  and  since  spent  the  happiest  and  thi 

us;  we  were  "just  sixteen,"  on  a  pleasure  saddest  hours  of  a  changeful  life  in  daily 

trip,  which  we  had  been  permitted  to  intercourse   with    these    now   familiar 

take  expressly  that  we  might  **  see  the  streets.    Many  of  our  readers  could  no 

world  f  and,  lo !  the  very  second  day  we  doubt  say  the  same,  but  their  experience 

meet  a  character  who  might  have  actual-  may  perchance  not  be  so  vivid  as  ours, 

lywalked  out  of  the  pages  of  a  novel,  who  have  learned  in  months  what  grew 

What  little  of  identity  the  uproar  of  upon  them  insensibly  with  years.    Bat 

Broadway,  the  confusion  at  the  tavern,  we  are  getting  prolix  in  personal  remi- 

and  the  anticipation  of  sight-seeing  left  niscences ;  let  us  descend  to  particulars, 

in  us,  this  breakfast  completely  ex  pressed.  New  York  is  not  so  easily  subdivided 

leaving  us  in  that  detightiul  state  of  into  quarters  and  faubourgs  as  Boston, 

pleasurable   intoxication   wherein    one  Still,  there  is  evidently  an  up-town  and 

hardly  knows  or  cares  whether  he  is  the  a  down-town — east  side  and  west  side, 

same  individual  he  was  a  few  hours  be-  each  of  which  has  a  peculiar  character ; 

fore  or  not.    The  city  appeared  all  coleur  so  much  so,  that  if  any  of  us  were  sad* 

de  rose ;  the  men  and  women  were  merely  denly  transported  to  any  street  in  either 

walking  or  ridinjr  for  pleasure;  the  Park  quarter,  we  fancy  we*  should  know  1^ 

was  a  kind  of  Elysian,  something  like  the  general  aspect  of  things,  (though  we 

Hyde  Park  as  it  appears  in  the  golden  might  not  recognize  the  street,)  or  else 

pages  of  old-fashioned  tales.    We  saun-  by  some  occult  sympathy,  the  up-town 

tered  forth,  down  Broadway — turned  off  and  down-town  fieling,  what  part  of  the 

— got  lost — found  ourselves,  at  length,  city  we  were  in.    There  is  as  much  dif- 

walking  up  Madison  street,  under  an  im-  ference   in  the  sensations   excited  by 

Sression  that  we  should  soon  reach  Park  Union  place  and  the  Battery,  and  by  the 

low,  an  impression,  as  we  ascertained  river  ends  of  Canal  and  Grand  streets, 

apon  inquiry,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  as  there  is  between  so  many  different 

fact    In  the  afternoon,  as  we  bad  not  rooms;  Union  place,  for  example,  is  to 

then  outgrown  the  taste  for  museums,  the  Battery  what  an  airy  and  fashionably 

we  visttM  that  vast  repository  of  learned  furnished  parlor  on  the  second  floor  is  to 

eario8ities,the  American;  in  the  evening,  a  plain  old  shady  drawing  room  with 

in  spite  of  a  conviction  of  its  sinfulness,  open  windows  on  the  first.    Not  that  the 

the  Park,  where  the  ballet  dancing  exci-  impressions  they .  create  at  all  resemble 

ted  our  pity ;  next  day  Peale's  Museum,  those ;  only  the  relation  is  somewhat  the 

the  Battery,  the  streets, — and  so  kept  on  same.    It  is  impossible  to  describe  thinn 

in  a  whirl  of  enjoyment  for  a  glorious  of  which  there  exists  but  one  of  the 

three  days;  then  away  to  the  Catskills,  kind  otherwise  than  by  comparison;  and 

Lake  George,  and  the  Notch.    Two  or  even  that  is  not  always  possible.    For 

three  tioies  afterwards,  whenever  we  instance,  how  shall  we  compare  the  foot 

visited  the  city,  it  was  alwajrs  under  cir-  of  Grand  street  with  that  of  Canal  ?    We 

canstances  that  kept  up  this  impression  may  give  all  the  physical  di&rences,  it 

of  life  and  romance.    Once,  f^ing  to  is   true — may  paint  both  places, — but 

Philadelphia,  after  we  had  experienced  a  even  that  will  only  remind  us  of  the  dif- 

day  of  enjoyment  here,  behold  seven  ferent  feelings  they  excite.    We  can  no 

Tonng  ladies,  a  detached  guerilla  party  more  describe  them  than  we  can  express 

from  a  ^hionable  boarding-school  there,  those  excited  by  two  tunes.    We  can 

well  armed  with  at  least  five  trunks  and  only  say  we  know  them  apart — we  pre* 

band -boxes  apiece,  threw  themselves  up*  fer  one  to  the  other.    To  us  it  seems 

on  us  the  moment  we,  provided  with  pleasanter  to  be  at  Canal  street  ferry, 

only  one  trunk,  stepped  on  board  the  than  to  be  at  the  Grand  street  one.    Wh^ 

Anaboy  ferry-boat ;  of  course  we  could  so,  is  more  than  we  know,  unless  it  is 

only  submit,  and  the  result  was  that  we  because  when  there  we  have  always 

enjoyed  two  days  of  delightful  captivity,  been  going  to   Hoboken   for  a  walk  ; 

bemg  taken  to  the  Penitentiary  at  Moya*  but  then,  on  reflection,  the  like  is  the 

mensiag  the  next  afternoon,  under  a  case  with  the  other.    It  is  eonsidcriog 
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to  have  enjoyed  a  like  experience  with  partment  hitherto  overlooked  bv  them, 
our  own.    This  is  all  we  can  acknow-  and  yet  as  purely  American  as  that  far- 
ledge.    But  it  will  be  quite  a  great  inci-  nisbed  by  our  woods  and  prairies,  viz. : 
dental  object  gained,  if  these  very  imper-  the  Poetry  of  our  Cities, 
feet  suggesttoos  shall  have  the  effect  to  G.  W.  P* 
^1  the  attention  of  the  admirers  of  an  August,  1847. 
exclusively  national  literature  to  a  de- 
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POLITICAL  BIGOTRY— CONSERVATISM RADICALISM. 

It  is  a  common  maxim,  that  **  virtue  *'  change  in  the  system  of  the  laws,  bow- 
is  necessary  to  the  Republic ;  as  if  vir-  ever  necessary  to  the  general  good,  can 
tue  were  a  means  of  which  the  Repub-  be  effected  without  injury  and  loss  to 
lie  is  the  end.    Now,  when  it  is  con-  many. 

ceded,  that  forms  of  government  are  insti-        Hence,  in  every  nation  there  is  a  larg« 

tuted  for  the  protection  and  fostering  of  and  powerful  class,  who,  from  motives 

Tirtue,  and  arc  valuable  only  as  mey  of  interest,  oppose  all  changes  in  the 

accomplish  this,  the  maxim  becomes  a  laws,  however  necessary  and  salutary, 

mis-statement,  and  loses  its  value.    It  is  These  we  propose  to  name  political  big- 

a  Republic  that  is  necessary  to  virtue,  ots,  and  their  feeling  political  bigotry, 
and  not  virtue  to  a  Republic ;  the  State        There  seems,  moreover,  to  be  a  prin* 

is  for  the  aid  of  virtue,  and  not  virtue  for  ciple  of  bigotry  in  human  nature,  which 

the  State.    Virtue  is  not  the  means;  it  appears  in  politics  as  well  as  in  religion, 

is  the  end.  By  a  singular  habit  of  mind,  men  imbued 

When  we  have  discovered  that  form  with  this  principle  hold  on  to  the  old 

of  government  which  develops  all  the  opinion,  tbey  know  not  why,  even  to 

virtues  of  men,  both  active  and  passive,  the  injury  of  their  country  and  them- 

it  will  not  be  denied  that  we  have  dis-  selves.    They  will  rather  die  than  live 

covered  the  best.  in  a  way  to  which  they  are  onacciis- 

The  active  virtues  of  men,  enterprise,  tomed. 
justice, good  faith,  require  a  great  field  of       Amongst  an  enterprising  people,  on 

action,  and   to   be  unimpeded  in  their  the  other  hand,  there  will  always  be 

course ;  the  State  must  cherish  and  pro-  found  a  great  number  who  are  discon- 

tect  them ;  it  must  remove  obstacles,  and  tented  with  tbe  present  system  of  things, 

repress  hostile  energies.  By  a  necessary  imperfection  even  in  the 

But  this  cannot  be  accomplished  by  most  perfect  arrangement,  they  are  in- 

the  establishment  of  any  unchangeable  jured  or  depressed.    To  these  add  thoee 

system  of  laws  and  ordinances.    The  who  through  mere  ambition,  or  through 

new  conditions  that  appear  continually  a    peculiar    metaphysical    craving,  or» 

in  tbe  nation  from  increase  of  popula-  through  attributing  to  merely  domePtic 

tion,  from  the  rise  of  new  forms  of  in-  evils  a  political  origin,  desire  change, 

dustry  and  the  decline  of  old,  from  rela-  and  a  substitution  of  their  own   sye- 

tions  with  other  governments  and  the  tems;  and  we  have   under  ooe  view 

rivalry  of  members  of  our  own,  require  tbe  vast    and  chaotic  party  of   Badi- 

a  constant  revision  of  the   laws,  and  of  calism,  always  active,  always  destreo- 

the  whole  system  of  the  government,  tive,  yet  acting  as  a  spur  to  the  progreaa 

that  it  majr  continue  to  accomplish  the  of  the  State  and  of  society, 
end  for  which  it  was  established.  In  a  nation  long  established,  with  a 

tn  a  word,  it  is  necessary  that  the  mild  but  sufficient  government,  without 

PROGRESS  or  THE  NATION  should  be  at-  foreign   relations,  making  no  pro^greas 

tended  by  an  equal   progress    of   the  in  opinion,  it  is  evident  the  party  of 

State.  bigotry  prevails,  and  is  the  gorcniiAg 

It  rarely  happens,  however,  that  any  party. 
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But  in  a  nation  where  all  the  energies  see  its  authority  weakened  by  bad  prece- 

of  men  are  directed  toward  augmentation  dents  and   loose  constructions ;  and  if 

and  rise,  by  wealth,  territory,  knowl-  any  amendments  were  to^  be  made  he 

edge,  alliance,  and  all  other  means,  it  is  would  have  them  made  in  the  spirit  of 

eyidcnt  the  party  of  change  and  reform  its  first  founders.     "  It  is  necessary,** 

will  overwhelm  that  of  bigotry,  when  says  Machiavelli,  **  for  States  who  wish 

the  contest  is  between  them  alone.  to  maintain  themselves,  to  return  continu- 

Between  these  two,  rises  pre-eminent  ally  to  their  original  principles." 
the  party  of  the  State,  composed  of  all  In  America  only,  is  a  philosophical 
those  whose  intellects  are  sufficiently  and  sincere  conservatism  possible;  for 
comprehensive  to  understand  both  Big-  here,  the  principles  to  be  conserved  are 
otry  and  Radicalism,  and  who  have  the  the  first  principles  of  liberty  and  justice- 
prudence  to  value  them  at  their  true  rate.  A  conservative  in  a  despotic  or  aris- 
These,  for  reasons  which  we  shall  now  tocratical  State  is  of  necessity  the  ene- 
assign,  we  have  called  the  Conservatives,  my  of  freedom  ;  in  ours  he  is  its  great- 
and  their  spirit.  Conservatism.  est  friend.     A  conservative  in  America 

The  Conservative  is  he  who  continu-  becomes  a  radical  in  England  or  in  Ger- 

ally  returns  to  the  first  principles  on  many,  for  there  he  wishes  to  change  the 

which  his  government  wcm  established,  principles  of  the  government ;  while  in 

He  understands  the  spirit  of  his  govern-  ois  own  country  he  desires  only  to  fix 

ment,  and  is  able  to  modify  and  im-  and  to  confirm  them, 

prove  its   form   without   violating   its  The  radical  reformers  of  Italy,  France, 

principle.  and  Prussia,  wish  to  establish  in  those 

But  the  word  Conservative  does  not  countries  a  free  representative  govem- 

suggest  any  particular  set  of  principles ;  ment,  capable  of  securing  liberty  to  every 

it  rather  presupposes  them.    The  princi-  individual,  to  protect  him  against  the 

pies  of  a  government  may  be  of  a  perfectly  many  and  the  few,  against  terrorists  and 

elevated  character,  in  strict  accordance  tyrants.     But  no  sooner  have  they  eslab- 

with  humanity  and  justice.    Or,  they  lished  such  a  government  than  they  will 

mav  be  of  an  inferior  spirit,  inhumane  become  vehement  conservatives,  and  will 

ana  oppressive.    They  may  be  despotic,  resist,  on  the  one  side  bigotry,  and  other 

sacrificing  the  liberty  of  all;  aristocratic,  radicalism. 

sacrificing  that  of  the  majority ;  ultra  The  parties  of  one  nation  cannot  be 

democratic,  sacrificing  the  individual  to  understood  by  those  of  another.    To  un- 

the  state,  and  oppressing  the  one  by  the  derstand  our  politics,  men  must  know 

many.  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  and  what 

Any  one  of  these  or  other  false  princi-  there  is  in  it  to  be  maintained.    When  in 

pies  may  lie  at  the  foundation  of  a  State,  America  we  declare  ourselves  conserva- 

and  actuate  all  its  proceedings.    It  is  tive,  we,  in  the  same  breath,  declare  our 

therefore   necessary  to  believe    that  a  adherence  to  the  most  perfect  possible 

Conservative  in  one  nation  might  not  be  state,  or  which  embraces  all  the  princi- 

a  Conservative  in  another ;  that  a  Con-  pies  of  humanity,  liberty,  and  justice, 

servative  in  America  would  be  a  Radi-  Conservatives  in  England  return  con- 

cal  in  other  countries;  that  Conserva-  tinually  to    the  Aristocratic,  or  Feudal 

tism  in  this  is  not  Conservatism  in  other  Principle — while  they  seem  to  be  mak- 

nations.     We  seek    only  to    conserve  ing  great  changes  in  the  external  form  of 

those  principles  which  in  other  countries  their  government, 

are  agitated  by  radical  reformers.  Conservatives  in  America  also  return 

Radicals  in  Italy  and  Prussia,  if  they  continually  to  the  original  principles  of 

be  not  mere  anarchists,  must  become  con-  their  government ;  and  they  oelieve  them 

servatives  in  a  State  like  our  own ;  un-  to  be  the  highest  on  which  any  state  can 

less,  through  ignorance  of  our  constitu-  rest.    They  do  not  wish  to  depart  from 

tion,  thev  imagine   it   to  contain   the  them,  nor  do  they  hope  to  discover  anv 

same  evil  principles  which  they  feel  in  that  are  more  exalted.    They  do  not  ad- 

their  own.  mit  any  arguments  for  any  act  or  law. 

Could  it  be  shown  to  any  man  of  in-  derived  from  any  others.  They  believe, 
telligence,  that  the  constitution  of  his  them  to  be  those  for  which  our  fathers 
country  contained  all  the  principles  ne-  fought,  and  of  which  our  enemies  would 
eessary  to  human  liberty,  it  is  certain  he  be  the  first  to  deprive  us,  and  that  there- 
would  become  a  staunch  conservative  of  fore,  they  are  tiuly  and  pracically  oar 
that  constitution.    He  would  not  wish  to  first  principels. 
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From  these  considerations  it  will,  per-  slowness ;  or  because  it  has  imagined 

naps  appear,  that  our  Conservatism  is  new 

not  only  practical  but  philoMphical;  for  Ut  us  balance  the  one  against  the 

It  returns  conUnaJly  to  the  hrst  pr.nc-  other,  and  say  to  each  i-yc«ihri»e  by 

pies  of  human  liberty  ;_.i  favors  not  the  evil  and  love  it  i-yWsnffw  by  the 

vfdL  "  h„  'lf,«  'h'"^  .°^  '!"  "'^'-    ^"^  ""''  »«"''  "  !  y°"  »^*  neither  of  yon 
vidual,    but  fosters  his  enlerpnse-his    in  a  condition  to  iSTwhai  shall  be  es- 

active  virtue.    It  r^ts  in  tne  very  cen-  tablished,  or  what  shall  be  destroyed, 

fre.  andean  therefore  understand  and  Bigotry,  through  ignorance  of  the  first 

»IIf tirv  r"*"*^    .'V  "  '**^^  '"  ?""•='?'«•  »»•'  «Vat  reverence  for  .^ 

SfhSl/  r  L^rf^!"  h"  I,   '""""?  ''"  ""  '?""»•  '^f*"*'  «"  »««•  •he  neee«>it>es  of 

m  danger  of  a  false  decision.     It  re-  over  new  conditions  and  necessities, 

spects  nothing    but  the    lawsof  reason  Radicalism,  through  equal  ignorance 

and  the  ceriaint.es  of    experience.      It  of  the  first  principles,  and  a  gn^t  haUed 

^rJV.^1  ^  "'"  systemsor  iheones  of  the  forms,  pro^  others  founded  in 

J^nT,!.™  ,h.T   .'*  *"  ""'"«'*«"*  '■'«'"«-  no  principles,  but  only  in  certain  private 

RZ«I»m^i.h          .              1.  maxims  or  abstract  tUries  of  iti  own. 

An^^T:.Z  I      ~"'r"^'  **'*'"' '"  Bigotry.being  ignorant  of  the  probabili. 

«?l.h     1?' r  ^^"."'^  """"?,'"^-  «y  of  Progress.  tBrough  a  mistaken  in- 

nl.»hi    usees    no    obstacles  until    ,t  terpretalion  of  the  words.  "  depravity  of 

!.  .h«  ™^S^i«  ?'^-     pnr    Conservausm  human  nat..re,"-confoandi.,g  libeny  of 

on.  !:J!  H       *"°  '*^^''"?  '~^l  '^*    «*'"'•  «'«'  'he  love  of  enterpri*.  with  the 
one  side  Bigotry,  on  the  other  Radiwl-    love  of  license  and  violelice-lwUi  not 

^k  I-  •.   "•  ?'■  ^'[^  /  ^'"^"^'  ••.  fof  hear  to  the  reformation  of  abuses, 

^n.™  .^''T"  ^l  ^P/"  """"?'»"«'«•  Radicalism,  sick   with  ambition,  and 

Lr^.^  „Mh^  lZl'^^'"■  "Ik  '^"^'**!  diwppointed  in  iu  private  hopes,  r^ily 

SfTtLir  ht«  ^     I'^V"  ""If^u"*  «•"*•«*'■  'oall  men  what  itsi^dewres. 

t,lT.LA\%.T^  '""'•  '.^"*  ,'."•  «""''''•"<  "'  'ortune  and  in  its  own  abiU 

fh.  „1,  1 1    f    ''"'"«''■  "•""""'"yf  i»y.  to  secure  itself  a  fair  share  of  power 

IkI.'^  k"'^  "    ^'T^  'I  "«""•""?«  and  profit  in  the  general  scramble.'^ 

«Z  ,„^  !j;?'i/'T  "^r  '""■"'''  *''*  Bigotry,  equally  Umid  and  uncbarif. 

B-T,!?  *     •     I    '^  "'^  Conservatism,  ble.  neither  dares  itself,  nor  wiU  permit 

Radicalism,  m  the  same  comparison,  at-  others,  to  make  changes  in  tbe«Me 

&"h!  t'TAT"\^?^  """""'  "**  '•««»'"«  '»  knows  itself  to  be  perfe^i'y 

i^.™^   T"f  ®^*r"»"r '"  ""*»"'  ignorant  of  the  principle  of  such  Sanges. 

TJ17\  B'ffofy.  on  the  other  hand.  pro.  and   therefore.  clingS  for  safety  lo^ 

ceeds,  but  will  not  ascend.  o|j  (^f^  *  ' 

m.^^.!!"*  '?**  f '  "!!.*  Conservatism  we  Radicalism,  bold  and  careless,  delights 

^hT'Tnr^T.  "^'^  ^^Vi"*.'"*-  in  a  dream  of  perfect  bappin^Tfor  itSlf. 

«,  J  i.  mn^    £IT^^  2?  .^«''8'«'"?  ''•  when  all  its  duires  shaif  be  inM.ntu.e- 

^Ln  riL  fi    .      —  by  a  continual  oosly  gratified,  wiih  the  delights  of  fel- 

return  to  (he  first  principles  of  Ghristi-  lowshipand  of  equality. 

A/' . .  .     1  .       .        Bigotry,  tends  always  to  one  extreme. 

i«vT„Tk       *^  " m  P""''!*'*"  "'  «>"-    ion  of  a  few, or  of  one.    This  is  ito fiiM 
lesy  and   honor.— Of   progress    in  the    principle. 

State,  by  the  perfecting  of  our  insiitu-        Radicalism,  tends  to  an  opposite  ex- 

?rnH.^'n"'  •"   "'•'I'P""  °'    "•*''  ♦«"•«'  it  desires  to  subject  .SSWe" 

foundere.     Our  principles   remain  un-  the  dominion  of  many  or  of  all.     This 

changed,  as  we  received  them  from  our  is  Us  first  principle, 

fathers  :-we  only  perfect  their  expres-  Bigotry  would  force  into  the  Slate  tb« 

won.  and  apply  them  to  new  instances.  Principles  of  the  Church;  suboitiinatioB. 

Ra,l,cali*m  anrf  Bigotry  prevent  and  des-  classification,  the  governor,  not  onTi 

y«  L„1  ?««="' of  these  principles     Big-  spirit  with  the  governed,  and  acting  i.. 

olry  holds  on  to  the  old  abu«es.  because  ther  upon,  than  through  them. 

It  thrives   by  them,  or  because  it  only  Racficalism.  would  urge  upon  the  Sut> 

loveMhem.    Radicalism  would  destroy  certain  merely  social  principfci-the  foiw 

the  present  system,  because  it  does  not  of  opinion,  the  power  of  the  manr.  th* 

thrive   by  U.   or   is  impaUent    of   its  coincidence  of  might  and  righl-4he  gor- 
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erned  drawn  by  the  goveniing,  and  con-  To  this  end,  it  fosters  edQcation,en 

founded  with  them  in  a  tempest  of  ambi-  courages  tbe  arts,  confirms  cTerv  kind 

tious  fear,  or  vain  admiration.  of  pioperty  on  the  person  of  tne  ac- 

Bigotry,  is  didactic  and  dogmatical —  quirer;  opens  new  channels  of  indus- 

Ra^icalism,  eloquent  and  persuasive,  try,    carries    on    defensive    wars,    and 

The  virtties  of  Bigotry  are  constancy,  watches  with  jealous  care  the  rights  of 

honesty,  and  obedience.  persons  in  the  family, — finally,  and  in  a 

Those  of  Radicalism  are  variety,  plas-  word,  it  goes  with  the  ivdhidval  into  ail 

ticity,  and  generosity.  the  relations  of  life,  confirms  him  in  his 

The  intolerance  of  Bigotry  is  against  rights,  defends  him  in  his  cause,  encour- 

change ;  that  of  Radicalism  against  fix-  ages  his  hopes,  forwards  his  plan,  and 

edness;  both  are  good  haters,  and  infi-  by  a  silent  influence,  develops  all  the  bet- 

nitely  intolerant.    Our  Conservatism,  on  ter  qualities  of  his  soul, 

the  contrary,  has  neither  the  exaggerated  Our  Conservatism,  it  appears,  is  found- 

virtues,  nor  the  vices  of  these  extremes,  ed  in  a  conviction,  that  the  Idea  of  the 

It  identifies  itsell  with  the  present — as  Republic  is  perfect,  not  only  in  its  first 

Bigotry  does  with  the  past,  and  Radical-  Principles,  but,  in  great  measure,  as  to  its 

ism  with  the  future.  form.    That  these  principles,  and,  esseri' 

It  pays  no  heed  to  any  suggestion,  aiui  tiaUyt  this  form,  are  the  best  that  can  be 

proposes  no  laws  but  such  as  protect  and  imagined  for  the  perfection  and  progress 

encourage  active  virtue,  and  call  forth  of  human  nature, 
ail  the  energies  of  individuals. 


t 


THE  REPUBLIC  OF  PARAGUAY; 

SINCE     THE     DEATH     OF     THE     DICTATOR     FRANCIA. 


The  published  accounts  in  our  Ian-  mendacious  press  of  Buenos  Ay  res,  render 
guageol  the  republic  of  Paraguay,  bring  it  incumbent  on  those  Americans  who 
OS  only  to  the  year  1825.  Since  then,  possess  the  means  of  accurate  informa- 
we  have  learned  nothing  save  from  con-  tion  to  speak  to  the  world  of  what  they 
tradictory  newspaper  accounts,  giving  know  and  have  seen  themselves, 
not  even  a  vague  idea  of  the  ricliest  por-  The  advantages  of  tbe  present  writer 
tion  of  the  American  continent,  inhabited  are  derived  from  his  residence  at  the  cap- 
by  a  people  cordial  and  sensible  in  the  ital  of  Paraguay,  in  an  official  capacity, 
extreme,  as  contrasted  with  their  neigh-  during  a  portion  of  the  year  1845-6, 
bors  of  common  ancestry,  and  not  only  previous  to  which  time,  he  is  not  aware, 
ardently  desirous  but  fiilly  capable  of  that  any  citizen  of  the  United  Slates  had 
piaying  their  own  part  among  the  nations  ever  visited  it.  And  it  is  his  object  in  the 
of  the  world.  present  communication  to  give  his  read- 
Neither  the  general  ignorance  concern-  ers  a  condensed  statement  of  its  condition 
log  this  country,  nor  the  absence  of  all  from  the  year  1840  to  the  period  of  his 
interest  in  its  atfairs  among  us,  ought  to  departure,  to  which  he  proposes  to  add 
be  wondered  at,  when  we  consider  that  his  impressions  of  the  true  policy  of  our 
the  few  years  elapsed  since  the  death  own  government  towards  that  rising 
of  the  Dictator  Don  Jos^  Gasper  de  people,  and  of  the  important  results  like- 
Francia,  and  tbe  generally  engrossing  ly  to  ensue,  if  just  and  liberal  views  in 
topics  of  publicafTairs  nearer  home,  have  their  behalf  should  happily  prevail, 
not  permitted  that  attention  to  be  devoted  The  vast  territory  formerly  known  by 
to  them  which  their  growing  importance  the  appellation  of  Paraguay  comprised 
demands.  Now,  however,  the  peculiar  all  that  portion  of  South  America  which 
aspect  presented  by  tbe  nations  of  East-  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  tbe  prov- 
em  South  America,  the  intervention  of  the  inces  of  Sancta  Cruz,  della  Sierra  and 
English  and  French  cabinets  in  the  af-  Charcas,  in  16*^  South  latitude ;  on  the 
lairs  of  the  La  Plata,  and  the  studious  south  by  tbe  straits  of  Magellan ;  by 
system  of  deception  practiced   by  the  Brazil  on  the  east,  and  by  Chili  ^and 
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Pern  on  the  we«t*  But  the  coantry  inflaeDce  primaril  j  exerted  to  A«cei»eioB 
now  distinguished  by  that  name,  is  entire-  as  a  centre,  and  diyerging  from  thence  in 
ly  contained  within  the  shores  of  the  all  directions,  joined  to  ihe  power  exer- 
Paraguay  and  Parang  rivers,  from  an  un-  cised  by  the  Jesuits  in  Paraguay,  has  pro- 
defined  boundary  with  Brazil  in  about  duced  remarkable  results  m  a  soperior 
17^  South  lat.,  to  their  junction  in  27®  degree  of  ciyiJizalion,  so  that  no  other 
South  latitude.  The  maps  of  these  re-  part  of  South  America,  fifty  miles  from 
gions  are  manifestly  incorrect,  as  com-  the  coast,  can  boast  of  an  equal  advance- 
pared  with  those  of  the  better-known  ment  in  the  arts,  and  in  the  just  principles 
portions  of  the  world;  still  they  are  of  socialintercourse.  This  coantry  was 
sufficient  to  give  a  correct,  geographical  erected  into  a  Bisboprick  by  Pope  Pioi 
idea  to  the  student,  of  the  sources  and  III.,  and  the  first  Jesuit  arnved  in  1586* 
channels  of  these  noble  rivers.  The  Rio  just  forty-six  years  after  the  establisb- 
de  la  Plata  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  ment  of  the  order,  and  thirty-seven  after 
the  Uruguay  with  the  Parang,  and  from  the  beginning  of  their  labors  in  BnziL 
thence  to  the  ocean,  it  is  remarkable  for  Truly  marvelous  was  the  skill  with 
its  great  breadth  and  shallow  waters.  which  the  disciples  of  the  astute  Loyola 

Though  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  was  dis-  converted  this  wilderness  of  savages  into 

covered  by  John  de  Soles,  the  great  pilot  a  source  of  boundless  wealth  and  power, 

of  Castile,  in  1516,  yet  he  made  no  farther  by  or^nizing  a  system  of  politi<^  and 

exploration.    In  the  year  1526,  Sebastian  ecclesiastical  government,  such  as  never 

Cabot  sailed  from  Spain,  and  proceeded  had  a  parallel.^    But  it  is  not  our  design 

up  the  river  Parana  to  its  junction  with  to  enlarge  on  the  history  of  Paraguay, 

the    Paraguay,   without   attempting   to  under  the  sceptre  of  old  Spain'and  the  uir 

make  any  permanent  settlement.!    The  more  influential  dominion  of  the  Jesuits, 

site  of  the  city  of  Buenos  Ay  res  was  se-  The  period  came  at  last  Vhen  the  hatred 

lected  by  Don  Pedrode  Mendozain  1536,  of  colonial  despotism,  stimulated  by  the 

but  abandoned  tbe  following  year,  chief-  victorious  example  of  the  United  States, 

ly  on  account  of  the  struggling  condition  and   favored  by  tbe  disorders  and  con- 

of  the  infant  colony.     It  was  deemed  too  vulsions  of  the  mother-country,  brought 

much  exposed  to  tbe  attacks  of  tbe  Por-  the  Spanish  colonies  of  South  America 

tuguese  colonists  of  Brazil,  who  had  to  a  general  eflTort  of  self- emancipation, 
long  been  established  on  her  coast,  and        The  revolution  commenced  in  Buenos 

who  were  disposed  to  insist  on    their  Ayres  in  1810.    A  few  weeks  served  to 

claims  to  Paraguay  .against their  powerful  bring  all  the  towns  and  provinces  in  the 

Spanish  rivals,  because  the  century  be-  ancient    viceroyalty  of    Buenos  Ayres 

fore,  their  king,  Don  John,  had  received  over  to  the  views,  and  under  the  control 

the  proposals  of  Columbus  with  empty  of.  the  capital,  with  the  exception  of 

compliments,  instead  of  the  substantial  Cardova,  Paraguay,  a  portion  of  Upper 

support  which  he  afterwards  derived  from  Peru,  now  Bolivia,  and  Monte  Viideo» 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  now  tbe  republic  of  Uruguay.    An  ex* 

The  city  of  Ascencion,  the  present  pedition  under  the  command  of  General 
capital  of  Paraguay,  was  founded  on  the  Belgrand,  was  sent  by  Buenos  Ayres 
eastern  bank  of  the  river  near  the  mouth  against  Paraguay.  It  was  met  and  en- 
of  the  Pilcomdyo  by  Don  Juan  de  Ayolas  tirely  defeated  near  the  city  of  Corrientes 
in  1537.  It  was  then  the  residence  of  the  by  two  Paraguayan  chiefs,  Yei^ros  and 
viceroy,  and  was  afterwards  acknowl-  davallero,  who  were  acting  under  thft 
edged  as  the  capital  of  the  united  prov-  authority  of  tbe  Spanish  General  Velat- 
inces  of  tbe  La  Plata  under  old  Spain,  co,  then  governor.  But  though,  as  Pa- 
Attention  is  directed  to  this  fact,  as  it  has  raguayans,  those  generals  resisted  ihm 
an  important  bearing  upon  the  title  which  army  of  Belgrand,  vet  when  they  return- 
the  dictator  of  Buenos  A3rres  has  lately  ed  at  the  head  of  their  victorious  troopa, 
set  up  against  the  independence  of  Para-  they  cast  oflT  the  yoke  of  Spain,  abolish* 
^uay.  The  work  of  colonizing  and  civ-  ed  formally,  but  without  bloodshed,  thm 
ilizing  tbe  interior  wilderness  was  now  authority  of  the  governor,  Velasco,  and 
begun,  upon  a  plan  that  has  no  analogy  then  established  an  independent  junta, 
in  the  history  of  the  world.    The  strong  By  this  act,  Paraguay  burst  the  hoods  of 

•  Ch«rlcyvoix  History  of  Psraguay,  vol.  1,  p.  7. 

t  Ibid,  p.  84. 

t  Hobertsoa's  Foir  Tean  in  Psrafiiay,  vol  1^  p.  81. 
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colonial  oppression  much  sooner  than  any  of  a  gentle  bint  that  he  was  to  be  obeyed, 
of  the  sister  provinces;  and  some  three  By  this  Congress  he  was  made  dictator 
years  before  Buenos  Ay  res  was  fairly  for  three  years.    From  this  time  he  does 
over  her  struggle,  no  Spanish  enemy  not  seemed  to  have  deemed  a  re-election 
could  be  found  within  the  territory.  neces^^ry,  but  fortified  his  position  by  a 
The  dismemberment  of  the  provinces  system  of  espionage,  which  be  constantly 
of  the  La  Plata  took  place  at  the  close  of  extended  and  ramified,  and  by  which  he 
the  year  1813.    It  began  with  Paraguay:  distracted  and  alarmed  every  family  in 
but,  strictly  speaking,  she   could  at  no  Ascencion.    He  encouraged  all  the  low* 
time  he  said  to  have  formed  a  portion  of  er  classes  to  look  to  him  for  favor  and 
the  *^  United  Provinces,**  as  created  by  tbe  advancement,  and   sowed   discord    and 
patriots.    She  never  joined  in  any  con-  jealousies  among  the  belter  portion  of  the 
lederacy  with  them,  but  established  at  community,  by  every  underhanded  means 
once,  in  1811,  on  the  ruins  of  the  Span-  in  his  power.    Moreover,  he  observed 
ish  power,  an  independent  government  of  the  most  rigid  economy  in  all  departments 
ber  own.*    This  fact  demands  especial  of  the  state,  and  accumulated  treasure 
attention,  as  the  basis  of  her  subsequent  very  fast    With  this  he  wielded  abso- 
history.     After  the  victory  over  General  lute  power  by  drillinj^,  clothing,  cajolinsr, 
Belgrand,  a  treaty  was  made  with  Buenos  bribing,  and  augmenting  his  troops,  whica 
Ayres,  recognizing  the  independence  of  he  intended  should  be,  what  they  soon 
Paraguay,  and  stipulating  for  mutual  aid  bceame,  the  main  support  of  his  tyranny, 
and  succor.    No  action  byeither  govern-  From  this  time  until  his  death,  which 
roent  followed  this  treaty,  for  the  progress  took  place  on  the  twenty-third  day  of 
of  events  was  such  as  entirely  to  pre-  September,  1840,  he  adopted  as  his  es* 
elude  it.    The  truth  is,  that  Paraguay  re-  tablished   principle  a  system  of  perfect 
tained  her  independence  from    colonial  non-intercourse  with  all  the  world,  and 
vassalage,  more  Dy  the  advantage  of  her  his  government  became,  with  each  day 
isolated  geographical  position,  than  by  that  his  miserable  life  was  prolonged, 
any  exertions  of  her  own.    This  same  only  the  more  despotic,  and  still  a  greater 
biographical  position  also  has  been  the  curse  upon  his  country.    Churches  were 
cause  of  the  terrible  tyranny  to  which  robbed;  religious  sanctuaries  were dese- 
she  was  afterwards  subjected,  under  the  crated  to  pay  the  hirelings  of  his  nefari- 
Dictator  Francia;  and,  although,  in  that  ous  will ;  contributions  were  forced  from 
instance,  it  may  have  operated  in  favor  those  whom  he  saw  fit  to  despoil ;  and 
of  her  worst  internal  enemy,  yet  it  must  imprisonment  or  death  was  the  suternative 
always  be  a  powerful  safeguard  against  presented  to  the  view  of  the  tremblinflr 
the  nsk  ot  foreign  domination.  inhabitants,  exasperated  almost   beyond 
•     After  the  formation  of  the  independent  endurance  by  bis  cruelty,  and  yet  utterly 
junta,  Don  Francia  was  appointed  its  se-  deprived  of  all  means  of  redress.    The 
cretary.    In  this  situation  he  soon  show-  city  of  Ascencion  became  shrouded  in 
ed  a  degree  of  talent,  that  rendered  him  doom,  the  houses,  with  doors  and  win- 
superior  to  all  above  him ;  especially  in  dows  always  closed — business  suspend- 
his   profession  of  advocate,  he   gamed  ed,  and  no  sounds  of  domestic  comfort 
much   popularity.      He  was,  therefore,  or  social  hilarity  to  dispel  the  awful  still- 
elected  to  the  consulate,  when  that  form  ness  caused  by  the  darkness  of  despair 
of  government  was  adopted,  in  conjunc-  — seemed  only  to  contain  the  contem- 
tion  with  Yegros,  who  was  an  extremely  plated  victims  of  the  Supremo.  Ten  years 
illiterate  man.     This    joint  consulship  before  his  death,'*  the  prisons  were  groan* 
expired  in  October,   1814.    At  this  time  ing  with  their  inmates;  commerce  was 
the  schemes  of  Francia  first  became  ap-  paralyzed;    vessels  *  were  rotting  on  the 
parent    He  had  summoned  to  Ascencion  river  banks ;  produce  going  to  decay  in 
a  Congress  of  the  ridiculous  number  of  the  warehouses ;    and  the  insolence  of 
one  thousand    deputies,  nominated   by  his  soldiers  was  systematical  I  jr  encour- 
himself,  and  most  of  them  ignorant  men  aged  as  the  best  means  of  striking  terror 
from  the  country,  with  whom    he  had  into    the   hearts  of    the  crouching    and 
much  influence.     Notwithstanding  this,  insulted  citizens;  distrust  and  fear  per- 
be  was  compelled,  in  imitation  of  other  vaded    every    habitation ;    the    nearest 
greatnsorpersinlbehislory  of  the  world,  relations     and    dearest     friends     were 
to  order  out  his  guards  to  surround  the  afraid    of  each   other,  despondency  and 
ebnrch  where  his  Congress  met,  by  way  despair  were  written  on  every  counte- 

♦  Robertson's,  ub.  sup.  p.  119. 
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nance  70a  met ;  and  tbe  onlv  lauj^ter  most  cmel  despot  wbicfa  tbe  world  baa 

heard  in  the  city  was  that  of  Francia's  ever  known.    And  jet  the  intiabitants  of 

soldiers  ofer  their  rebels  in  the  barracks,  Para^naj,  with  whom  tbe  present  wma 

or  in  their  exultation  over  the  affronts  of-  has  largely  conversed  opon  tbe  sobject, 

fered  to  a noffendinr  citizens  as  they  were  declare  with  one  voice,  that  tbe  narrative 

openly  deprived  of  their  property  in  tbe  of  tbe  Messrs.  Robertson  falls  short  of 

streets. •*♦  tbe  reality,  and  by  no  means  represents 

These  revoltin]^  facts  being  thos  estab-  the  tyrant  in  colors  sufficiently  dark  to  be 
lisbed  by  the  testimony  of  eye-witnesses,  a  faithfal  picture.  No  wonder  that  the 
how  shall  we  as^^rtt  with  the  hope  of  malediction  ottered  against  bis  dying  pa- 
belief,  that  they  were  bat  as  the  opening  rent  cleaves  to  his  own  name  and  memo- 
act  in  tbe  great  drama  of  tyranny  to  be  ry,  in  tbe  bitterest  denunciations  of  aQ 
enacted  daring  tbe  eobseqaent  period  of  his  countrymen  !  For  in  truth,  he  made 
his  government  ?  As  familiarity  with  Paraguay  a  scene  of  b)ood:»bed  and  of 
rice  and  blood  hardens  tbe  heart — as  misery,  of  tyranny  more  absolute  and  of 
nan  with  no  earthly  affections  to  soften  slaverv  more  complete,  than  any  ever  pre- 
and  guide — to  make  him,  by  the  hourly  sented  to  us  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
anxieties  of  his  own  soul,  feel  for  the  Almost  every  man  of  any  standing  was 
tribulations  of  bis  fellow-man — or,  as  the  first  robbed  of  the  means  of  subsistence, 
tiger,  which,  having  once  tasted  human  then  banished,  imprisoned  for  life,  or 
blood,  will  have  no  other,  so  was  Fran-  shot — so  that  no  one  might  remain  to 
eia  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life.  Iso-  alarm  his  apprehensions,  or  conspire 
lated  by  his  fears  from  all  society  bat  that  against  his  unlimited  authority :  and  tbe 
of  an  old  negro- woman,  he  examined  few  patriots  who  survived  this  reign  of 
saspicioasly  his  simple  food,  and  even  terror,  fled  to  tbe  interior,  and  silently 
made  his  own  cigars  for  fear  of  poison ;  awaited  from  the  band  of  Providence 
and  he  spent  his  wretched  nights  in  a  an  opportunity  to  rise  up  for  tbe  regen- 
room,  barricaded  like  a  dungeon,  with  eration  of  their  country.  At  length 
joadel  pistols  on  his  pillow, and  surround-  their  weary  hopes  were  falfilled.  Tbe 
•d  by  a  guard.  From  the  narrative  of  the  tyrant  died  at  the  age  of  eightj-two, 
brothers  Robertson,  it  appears  that  Fran-  leaving  a  tumultuous  horde  ot  sav- 
cia  had  quarrelled  with  bis  father  long  be-  age  soldiers  to  prey  upon  tbe  people;  a 
fore  his  elevation  to  the  dictatorial  power,  country  impoverished  of  its  precious  me- 
**  They  spoke  not,  met  not,  for  years;  at  tals  to  the  last  degree ;  not  a  dollar  in  tbe 
length  the  old  man  was  laid  on  his  death-  treasury,  or  a  public  or  private  paper  of 
bed,  and  before  rendering  up  his  great  his  administration  unburned.  Even  bis 
and  final  account,  he  earnestly  desired  to  silent  secretary,  though  unharmed  by  tbe 
be  at  peace  with  bis  son,  Jos^  Gasper."  people,  and  living  in  securitj  with  his 
The  obdurate  son  refused,  and  the  old  family,  committed  suicide  fifteen  days 
nan*s  illness  was  increased  by  the  horrid  after  his  death  f  Thus  lived  the  tyrant, 
apprehension  that  his  soul  would  be  lost  and  thus  he  passed  away,  leaving  a  blank 
ti  he  left  the  world  withont  a  reconcilia-  indeed  in  the  history  and  hearts  of  his 
tion  with  his  first  bom.    He  sent  some  of  countrymen. 

their  mutual  relations  to  expostulate  with        His  death-scene,  it  may  perhaps  be  in- 

the  heartless  tyrant,  and  they  implored  teresting  to  relate.    Attended  during  his 

him  to  receive  his  dying  parentis  bene-  last  illness  only  by  an  old  woman  and  a 

diction.     He  refused  again.     They  told  native  doctor,  be  was  at  length  told  by 

him  that  his  father  believed  his  soul  could  the  physician  that    his  condition   was 

not  reach  heaven  unless  it  departed  in  hopeless,  and  that  he  had  better  call  on 

Peace  with  his  son.  Human  nature  shud-  some  one  to  administer  to  the  welfare  of 

ders  at  the  final  answer  which  that  son  his  soul.    Upon   mention    of  a  priest, 

returned:  •*  Then  tell  my  father  th:it  I  which  Francia  bated  above  all  things,  he 

care  not  if  his  soul  descends  to  hell.**  leaped  from   his   bed  in  a  paroxysm  of 

This  fact  portrays,  with  revolting  force,  rage, and  snatching  his  sabre,  parsned  tbe 

the  monstrous  depravity  of  Francia,  and  panic  stricken  and  retreating  doctor  to 

is  sustained  by  a  large  variety  of  other  the  door  of  his    chamber.      Here   his 

instances  related  by  the  same  authors,  strength  failed  him  ;  he  stumbled  and  fell ; 

proving  him  to  have  been,  perhaps,  the  that  floor  was  his  death-bed,  fbr  whea 

•  Robertson*8  Fraocia*8  Reign  of  Terror,  vol.  1. 
f  The  only  iniuace  of  suicide  known  in  PAraguya  for  a  centoiy. 
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raised  from  tlience»  nothing  bat  tbe  corpse  new  order  of  things.    Bat  some  of  the 

of    Francia  remained — a  fitting  and  un-  noldierit,  not    liking    the    arrangement* 

pitied  ending  for  such  a  life !  thought  to  help  themselves  to  a  leader  in 

The  news  of  his  death  spread  slowly,  one  of  their  own  captains.    Commotions 

as  if  people  feared  to  believe  such  wel-  arose  in  Ascencion  on  this  account,  in 

come  tidings,  or  dreaded  that  some  fresh  which  there  was  some  blood  shed;  tho 

plot  mighi  be  devised    to  ensnare  tbe  prime  mover  was  finally  taken  and  shot, 

trembling  inhabitants.     But  while  they  and  two  influential  men,  Don  Carlos  An- 

were  in  this  confused  state,  like  men  just  tonia   Lopez  and  Don  Mariana  Roque 

awakened  from  a  deep  slumber,  ere  yet  Alonzo,  nominated  and  called  together, 

they  have  had  time  to  collect  their  ideas,  in  1841,  a  Congress  of  Deputies  to  con* 

the  alcalde  ordered  him  to  be  buried  in  sider  the  public  welfare.    By  this  Con* 

the  accustomed  form.     A  funeral  sermon  gress  the  consular  form  of  government 

was  preached  in  the  National  Cathedral,  was  adopted,  and  two  consuls  wereelect- 

with  masses  to  assist  his  soul  to  heaven ;  ed  to  serve  for  two  years,  of  whom  the 

when  the  congregation  present,  had  they  first  was  the  SeEor  Lopez,  and  the  se* 

given  utterance  to  their  thoughts,  would  cond  SenorAlonzo.    A  general  amnesty 

have  expressed    as    much   indiflerence  was  declared ;  public  and  private  conh« 

about  its  welfare,  as  he  did>  whilst  liv-  dence  were   restored ;   the  people  again 

inff,  for  his  father's.  gare  utterence  to  their  thoughts  and  ^1- 

It  is  proper  to  mention  here  a  fact,  ings  without  fear  or  apprehension,  and 

strongly  characteristic  of  the  Paraguayan  the  stilled  and    stagnant   Nation*he&rt 

people,  and  which  speaks  volumes  for  throbbed  alood  its  song  of  ioy  in  the  so* 

their  character.     Instead  of  following  the  curity  of  freedom.    A  graaual  distribu* 

customary  impulse  of     mankind,  who  tion  of  the  soldiery  took  place,  and  they 

usually  indulge  their  vengeance  upon  the  soon  lost  the  feverish  impulses  of  their 

memory,  and  even  the  corporeal  remains  military  character  in  the  peaceful  occnpa* 

of  their  deceased  tyrants,  the  very  first  tions  of  the  citizen. 

Congress  after  Francia*s  death,  decreed  a  The  first  duties  of  the  consols  were  to 

maintenance  for  his  illegitimate  daughter  declare  the  republic  free  and  open  to 

and  his  sister ;  that  they  might  not  suflfer  foreigners  and  commerce,  and  make  snch 

from  the  poverty  entailed  upon  them  by  regulations  with  their  neighbors  of  Bia- 

his  unnatural  neglect.    Nor  can  any  state  zil  and  Buenos  Ayres  as  would  insure 

^per  or  other  document  emanating  from  the  recognition  of  its  independence  ;  this 

an  official  source  in  Paraguay,  be  found,  being  imperatively  necessary  to  secore 

reflecting  in  terms  of  harshness  upon  his  an  egress  to  the  ocean  by  way  of  the 

awful  administration.  ParanJi  river,  the  natural  and  only  com- 

The  duty  to  the  dead  disposed  of,  next  mercial  highway.  To  this  end,  in  1842, 
came  to  be  considered  the  situation  of  six  Don  Andres  Gill  was  sent  as  a  commis« 
hundred  starving,  naked,  and  yermin-  sioner  to  Buenos  Ayres  to  make  a  treaty 
polluted  prisoners,  confined  in  the  jails  of  with  General  Roms.  He  was  also 
the  capital,  victims  of  despotism.  Pre-  charged  with  an  application  to  the  gov- 
yioasly,  however,  some  of  the  military  emment  of  the  United  States  to  recog- 
chieftains  had  come  to  the  natural  con*  nize  the  independence  of  Paraguay,  and 
elusion,  that  as  their  head  had  gone,  af-  proceed  thereiafter  to  such  roeasares  as 
ter  having  set  them  snch  a  lucrative  ex-  would  naturally  follow ;  and  he  was  sub- 
ample,  they  would  strive  to  perpetuate  sec^aently  directed  to  forward  this  appli- 
the  system,  or  at  least  seeare  the  remain-  cation  by  the  United  States  consul  in 
der  of  the  spoils.  Bat  at  the  sight  of  Buenos  Ayres.  This  was  the  first  re- 
those  poor  prisoners,  among  whom  many  quest  of  the  kind  ever  made  by  the  Para- 
recognized,  even  through  the  filth  that  guayan  government  to  any  independent 
clothed  them,  wives  or  children,  friends,  power  ^yond  the  confines  of  Soath 
parents,  or  hashands,  many  of  them  un-  America,  and  we  beg  the  reader's  espe- 
washed  or  unshaven  through  a  confine-  cial  attention  to  the  fact ;  because  it  is 
ment  of  twenty -two  years — the  long  oar  design  to  point  out  the  danger  which 
tyranny  was  ended,  and  the  resolution  the  neglect  of  oar  government  mast  incur 
was  ananimoas  among  the  leaders  of  the  of  driving  this  important  and  rising  re- 
people,  that  Paraguay  should  never  again  public  into  the  arms  of  England  and 
be  enslaved.  France,  if  they  are  compelled  to  despair 

Tbe  Alcalde  Pereira  assumed  the  reins  of  our  friendship  and  srmpathy. 

of  government,  as  the  first  step  in  the  £very  obstacle  was  thrown  in  the  W17 
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the  most  Excellent  Consul  General  of  and   report  accordingly.       Mr.   Gordon 

'  L'nited  States  near  the  Government  consequently  went  to  Paraguay  ;  but  his 

Buenos  Ayres.  overtures  were  treated  with  indifference, 

«*  h  oREiGN  Relations,  ^nd  his  propositions  with  nedect,  because 

^encioD.  Paraguay,  August  2&th   1843.  jj  ^^^  "^^         ^^j  ^^^  j^  (.^eal  Britain, 

I  ne  Supreme  Government  of  the  Re-     ,l„,  .l„  k««„«.  ««^  *^«i: „  ^f  «u 

i.  of  P^aguay  has  the  honor  to  address  ^^^^  }^,^  *^^P^^  ^"^  f'!^'"?nu''   ^^u^  ^'''""? 

Excellency  the  Consul  General  of  the  republic  were  directed.     Though  treated 

t   North  American  Confederacy,  near  personally   with   the   hospitality   of   the 

nast  excellent  Argentine  Government,  country,  he  made  himself  so  obnoxious, 

jor  to  make  known  to  him  that  the  by  the  overbearing  insolence  of  his  man- 

i  ordinary    General   Congress  of   this  ners,  and  by  an  injudicious  interference 

I  nee,  which  met  on  the  25th  of  No-  with  the  prejudices  of  the  people,  that 

r>er  last,  explicitly  declared  the  inde-  he  was  ordered  to  leave  the  territory  in 

i-nce  of  the  nation,  as  required  by  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  was  kept  for  five 

nmous  voteof  the  people,  and  estab-  days  on  board  of  a  small  vessel  in  the 

i  the  flag  which  IS  to  coyer  the  trade  Paraguav  river,  waiting  for  a  fair  wind. 

M,  as  well  as  the  other  national  vessels  g^^  Rir/Gordon  had  gained  the  informa- 

I  IS  Republic.     The  eovernment  of  the  ..       u            ^    ,         j  .u      ..     .•  '"  *^j"'? 

rsi^ned.   impressed  with  the  duty  of  ^»°"  *^«  ^^"^^^  *'  »"^  the  attention  of  his 

lunicating  this  happy  event  to  friendly  government  was  forthwith  more  imme- 

is,  feels  the  utmost  pleasure  in  fulfill-  d'atelv  directed  to  the  rich,  fertile,  and 

1^13  most  agreeable  duty  with  regard  densely  populated  valley  of  the  Parana, 

'  e  representative  of  the  most  happy  with  a  careful  eye  to  the  securing  this 

iberal  nation  of  the  New  World ;  and  new  accession,  for  the  benefit  of  those 

^  Jt  (he  same  time  hope  that  he  will  manufacturing  and  commercial  energies 

the  annexed  document  into  considera-  from  which  England  has  so  long  drawn 

1,  and  will  present  and  recommend  ihem  the  materials  of  her  colossal  power. 

..attention  of  the  National  Govern-  Though  it  is  hard  indeed  to  fathom  the 

-  .™               .K^'^'^A  ^"^        •  '^K  mysteries  of  South  American  diplomacy. 
^t»  may  receive  throueb  you,  sir,  the  J,,            n      ^            *    ^     •     r '^"'**^/» 

-wledgrucnt    of    our    independence,  still  we  will  endeavor  to  decipher  it,  as 

-  ilie  other  acts  which  may  follow.  connected  with  the  Anglo-French  opera- 
>  i>n,  sir,  to  accept  the  sincere  senti-  ^'O"*   i"   that   quarter  of   our  continent 

u  of  our  consideration  and  hisjh  cs-  bordering  upon  the  La  Plata.     In  1845, 

3.       CARLOS  ANTONIO  LOPEZ.  at  the  opening  of  Parliament,    British 

MARIANO  a  ALONZO."*  merchants  of  London  and  Liverpool,  and 

British  manufacturers  of  Manchester  and 
The  foregoing  document,  so  well  wor-  Birmingham,  petitioned    the  Queen    of 
y  of  immediate   attention,   was   qui-  England  to  force  the  navigation  of  the 
y  laid  upon  the  shelf,  and  forgotten  river  Parana,  *♦  for  the  commerce  of  Pa- 
Mr.  Tyler  and   his  State  Secretary  raguay,  in  a  few  years,  could  be  made 
oun;  until  the  request  of  an  un-  second   only  to  that  of  Her  Majesty's 
'^n  and  humble  individual  to  be  sent  East  India  possessions.'*    The  numerous 
J'iraguay  removed  it  from  its  dusty  French  inhabitants  of  Monte-Video  had 
*^e  during  the  first  days  of  the  present  also  been  petitioning,  during  some  two  or 
Ministration.  three  years,  for  the  interference  (unlaw- 
1  tie  mention  of  the  British  agent,  Mr.  ful  though  it  should  be^  of  the  mother 
•on,  in  the  dispatch  of  the  IL  S.  Con-  country  against  the  attempt  of  Rosas  to 
^.  brings  us  to  an  explanation  of  his  conquer  the  land  of  their  adoption.    Con- 
;^'on,  and  the  momentous  events  to  sequently,  from  one  motive  and  another, 
'  ch  it  contributed.    A  year  previous  we  find,  in  the  summer  of  1845,  the  An- 
'  the  establishment  of  a  constitutional  glo-French  intervention  and  the  blockade 
^  rnment    in    Paraguay,  the    British  of  Buenos  Ayres  fully  effected,  without 
'  '^i^ter  resident  at  the  Court  of  Brazil,  any  cause  for  a  declaration  of  war :  and 
•)  the  wisdom  that  so  eminently  cha-  the  old  continental  system  of  paper  block- 
erizes  the  diplomatic  surveillance  of  ade  placed  on  all  the  circumjacent  coasts^ 
''  nation,  sent  the  Secretary  of  his  Le-  to  the  utter  contempt  and  destruction  of 
'on  over  land  to  Ascencion,  to  learn  neutral  commerce.    The  vacillating  and 
"^thiag  of  the  government  and  pro-  insincere  conduct  of  England  and  France 
t'ons  of  the  newly-opened  country,  in  these  afiairs,  has  rendered  those  na- 
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tions  obnoxious  and  ridicaloas  to  the  against  the  exactions  which  geographical 

American  world ;  and  as  yet  they  have  position*  gives  General  Rosas  power  to 

gained  no  advantage  over  the  subtle  and  enforce  against  them, 

well -sustained  policy  of  General  Elosas.  But  let  us  revert  to  the  afllurs  of  Para- 

It  is  found  that  Buenos  A^yres  must  be  ^nay.     Senor  Gill  returned  to  Ascencion 

conqu:!red  to  get  to  the  China-like  wealth  Irom  hiB  fruitless  mission  in  1843.     He 

of  Parat^uay:  but  her  people  are  not  opi-  succeeded  in  bringing  with  him  sprinting 

um  eaters,  nor  is  she  an  Algiers,  with  press,  and  some  skillful   workmen,  so 

only  the  Mediterranean  to  cross,  for  the  that  by  these  means,  if  none  other  could 

Gaul  to  find  his  colonial  home.     It  is,  be  gained,  Paraguay  might  communicate 

however,  a  country   which,   under   its  witn  the  world.   Tnis  gentleman,  in  retn- 

J present  rule,  defied  the  French  for  three  troducing,  after  a  lapse  of  nearly  one 

ong  years,  and  still  de6es  the  combined  hundred  years,  this  most  important  means 

forces  now  wasting  their  treasure  upon  a  of  improvement,  deserves  the  everlasting 

bootless  mission.    Strange  that  the  char-  gratitude  of  his  countrymen.f    A  period- 

acter  of  her  despotic  governor  could  not  ical,  **  CI  Paraguay  Independient^,**  was 

have  been  sufficiently  well  known  to  forthwith  undertaken,  and  its  first  thirty 

have  prevented  the  scenes  enacted  there  numbers  were  occupied  with  a  historical 

within  the  last  two  years !    Certain  it  is,  narrative  of  the  controversy  with  Buenos 

that  hitherto  the  efforts  of  England  and  Ayres,  from  the  earliest  declaration  of 

France  have  produced  nothing  beneficiai  liberty  to  the  conclusion  of  Senor  GilPs 

to  themselves.    So  far  from  it,  indeed,  mission.    The  whole  tone  of  this  period- 

that  the  intervention,  tired  of  the  useless  ioal,  so  unlike  the  lunatic  ravings  of  an- 

and  interminable  expense  attending  it,  tagonistic  papers  in  general  throughout 

seems  now  about  to  abandon  the  block*  Spanish  America,  is  dignified  in  the  ex- 

ade,  and  leave  to  the  future,  and  to  stru^-  treme;  and  all  its  statements  are  fortified 

gling  Paraguay,  the  question  of  the  navi-  by  proofs,  instead  of  resting  upon  mere 

gation  of  the  raran^.  assertion.     From  the  most  careiul  exam- 

We  must  not  be  understood  as  uphold-  inations  of  these  proofs,  we  have  felt 

ing  the  cause  of  General  Rosas  in  any  abundantly  satisfied  that  the  truth  and 

part  of  his  American  policy.  This,  as  an  justice  of  the  question  are  on  the  side  of 

adherent  of  freedom,  we  would  consider  Paraguay. 

treason  to  justice  and  to  truth.    But  we  We  have  already  stated  the  nnsneceas- 

must  praise  his  saccessfui  opposition  to  ful  results  of  Mr.  Gordon's  overtures,  and 

Eurnpean,  illegal  and  presumptuous  in-  the  strange  neglect  which  the  applicatioQ 

terference  with  his  national  amiirs,  under  of  the  youthful  republic  received  from 

reasons  calculated  to  delude  the  American  ourselves.    In  the  mean  while  her  gor- 

world,  and  which  are  utterly  false  .and  ernment,   having  become    consolidated, 

hypocritical.     We  o/dy  ask  Americans  to  was  recognized  by  the  Repablics  of  Bo- 

draw  the  distinction  between  his  acts  to-  livia,  Peru,  and  Uruguay,  and  by  the 

tpards  the  neighboring  American  States,  Empire  of   Brazil,   which  latter  has  a 

and  his  determination  to  resist  the  en-  Cbarg^  d*Aflair^s  residing  at  Asceacion. 

croachmenis  of  that  monarchical  system  of  It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  Paragvaj 

the  balance  (/power,  which  seeks  to  extend  has  been,  de  facto,  as  well  as  dejmrt,  in- 

itMlfeven  here,  upon  our  own  Continent  dependent  for  thirty-five  years — tbat  she 

This  is  a  distinction  which  letter  writers  is  capable  of  preserving  her  independence 

and  American  diplomatists  seem  unable  — and  that  it  has  been  recognized  by  all 

to  perceive:  the  one  class  being  so  hos-  the  neighboring  nations,  except  Boeooa 

tile  to  General  Rosas,  as  to  praise  the  Ayres.     Why  then  should  not  oar  gov- 

intervention  ;    while  the  other   are  so  ernment  perform  the  same  act  of  jostke, 

warmly   his   friends,   and   so  strongly  instead  of  waiting  to  receive  her  exuiple 

opposed  to  England  and  France,  that  from  England  and  France,  in  matters 

they  coasider  Paraguay,  Monte  Video,  strictly  American?     As  to  the  absurd 

and  Brazil  all  inimical  to  the  interests  of  claims  of  General  Rosas,  be  might  m 

the  United  Slates,  merely  because  these  well  advance  a  title  to  the  continooa  tsr* 

nations  have  rights  to  join  and  preserve  ritory  of  Chili,  with  which  he  is  alwsys 


*  Both  banks  of  the  river  Parana,  as  far  as  its  janction  with  the  Parafuay,  beloag  to 
Ba*^o«  Ayrea.^ 

t  The  first  printiag  preas  on  the  American  Continent  was  establiahed  at  AaoeaeioQ  in 
litf,  by  the  Jetoita.    The  types  were  of  wood. 
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quarreliniT.     It  is  true  that  we  have  ne-  completely  taken  the  place,  which  we 

ver  ac k no \Vi edged  separately  the  inde-  once  held,  and  afterwards   forfeited  by 

Eendence  ot  any  of  the  countries  which  our    own    negligence.      But    now,    of 
ave  arisen  into  independent  powers  out  course,  hardly  a  trace  of  this  influence 
of  the  same  state  of  colonial  vassalage ;  of    England  and   France  remains.     Of 
bat  by  the  act  of  making  treaties  with  the  three  great  commercial  nations  of  the 
them,  we  have  done  the  same  thing,  and  world,  the  United  States  alone  stands  at 
in  so  doing  have  assumed  a  prouder  po-  least  uncompromised  by  any  hostile  at- 
sition  before  the  world  than  we  are  ever  titude.     In  difficulty  with  the  other  two, 
likely  to  do  again.     Sad  for  us — sad  and  it  naturally  became  the  object  of  the 
disgraceful  to  our  foreign  reputation  was  Buenos  Ayrean  government  to  make  the 
the  day,  when  so-called  democratic  mis-  people  beleive,  that  the  government  of 
rule  abandoned,  from  motives  of  party  the  United  States  was  strongly  opposed 
animosity  and  mortified  pride,  the  sublime  to  the  blockade  instituted  by  the  corn- 
system  spread  forth  to  the  gaze  of  won-  bined  Powers;  and  to  such  an  extent  was 
dering  Europe  by  the  administrations  of  this  attemptcarried,  that  the  United  States 
Messrs.  Munroe  and  J.  Q.  Adams.     As  were  even  represented  as  ready  to  inter- 
for  the  consequences  which  this  deter-  fere  mei  arm  is  to  prevent  it.    The  griev- 
mined  want  of  national  consistency  has  ous  disappointment  which  the  inhabit- 
entailed   upon  us,  we  purpose  to  state  ants  of  Buenos  Ay  res  felt  upon  the  ar- 
tbem  briefly  in  the  close  ot  our  present  rival  of  Commodore  Rousseau  in  Feb. 
communication.  The  picture,  we  believe,  1846,  with  only  a  sloop  of  war  and  a 
has  never  before  been  presented  to  the  small  brie,  when  the^  bad  been  led  to 
public  in  the  same  light;  but  nevertheless  suppose,  oy  more   dishonorable  means 
It  is  painfully  correct.  than  we  care  to  enumerate,  that  his  in- 
Tbe  noble  rivers  that  intersect  South  structions  were  to  insist  upon]the  blockade 
America  in  all  directions,  exceeding  eVeu  being  raised  as  a  violation  of  neutral 
those  of  our  own  country,  have  ever  been  rights,  and  an  interruption  to  American 
the  bone  of  contention  among  them :  and  commerce  unauthorized  by  the  laws  of 
we  fear  that  their  difficulties  on  this  score  Nations,  caused  a  reaction  of  feeling,  ex- 
will  contiuueto  exist,  until  the  principles  ceedingly  hostile  and  detrimental  to  our 
of  a  more  enliglitened  policy  are  under-  countrymen.    It  is  said  that  this  delusive 
stood  and  adopted.     It  is  for  the  purpose  hope  was  carefully  fostered  and  strength- 
of  introducing  and  strengthening  tnese  ened  by  the  course  of  the  U.  S.  chargd 
principles,  which  this  nation  has  probably  d'affaires,  who  was  understood  to   have 
established  in  a  far  greater  deeree  than  become  strongly  attached  to  the  views  of 
the  rest  of  the  world,  that  we  think  it  de-  the  Dictator  Rosas, 
▼olves  upon  our  government  to  mediate  It  is  quite  notorious,  as  an  acknowl- 
between  them,     l^r  considering  that,  in  edged  principal  of  our  government,  that 
the  earlier  days  of  their  struggling,  likely,  the  interference  of  any  European  power 
we  regarded  them  as  in  a  manner  under  with  the  af&irs  of  the  American  conti- 
our  protection  and  advice,  we  ought  cer-  nent  is  to  be  regarded  with  a  jealous  eye. 
tainly  to  have  the  best  prospect  of  propo-  It  is  also  equally  certain  that  this  Anglo- 
ting  our  friendly  counsels  with  the  high-  French  intervention  has  been  particularly 
est  advantage  to  all  parties.  so  regarded,  for  it  was  wanting  in  justice 
Brazil  has  been  violently  accused  by  — the  first  element  to  its  success.    This 
the  Argentine  prints  with  being  the  sole  knowledge  led  the  Argentine  government 
cans  of  the  Anglo-French  intervention,  to  look  to  us  for  our  good  offices;  and» 
which  she,  by  a  circular  dispatch,  has  in  order  to  obtain  them,  to  make  contin- 
falty  denied.  But  this,  so  far  as  it  concerns  tinually  the  most  extravagant  demonstra- 
onrselves,  is  a  small  matter,  for  she  has  tions  of  friendship  and  esteem  on  paner^ 
not  had  any  influence  with  Buenos  Ayres  but  sadly  deficient  in  every  thing  like 
from  the  period  of  her  eariiest  history  real  sincerity.     These  our  government 
until  the  present  time  ;  and,  for  the  last  have  listened  to,  so  far  as  to  fail  in  pro- 
fonr  or  five  years,  has  been  continually  viding  proper  security  to  our  citizens 
on  the  eve  of  an  open  rupture  with  her.  residing  in  Buenos  Ayres,  by  exacting 
All  the  neighboring  countries  of  South  prompt  payment  of  our  claims  in  that 
America  are  in  the  same  situation  with  quarter,  hitherto  entirely  unsettled ;  and 
respect  to  Rosas.    Hitherto,  England  and  to  throw  Paraguay  overboard,   treating 
France  have  retained  a  predominant  influ-  her  with  neglect,  and  leaving  her  with- 
enoe ;  the  fooner,  particularly,  having  out  the  support  which  she  woo  Id  morallj 
TOL.  ¥L— no.  n.                     17 
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receire,  if  a  great  commercial  nation  like  Faragnay     having    been    negleded 

our  own  bad  recognized  ber  independ-  throagb  a  long  time  ov  those  to  whom 

ence,  and  proceeded    to  the  other  acts  she  had  a  right  to  look  fur  far  different 

which  woald  naturally  follow,  viz  :  mak-  treatment,  felt  herself  compelled  to  resort 

ing  a  treaty  of  commerce  and  amity  with  to  such  means  as  were  in  her  power,  to 

ber,  establishing  diplomatic  relations,  and  accomplish  ber  end.    Beholding  her  just 

consequently  demanding  a  free  passage  claims  to  independence,  seemingly  aban- 

by  the  way  of  the  river  Parana  to  her  doned  by  all  the  world,  she  saw  herself 

ports.    This  would  have  been  a  simple  left  either  to  perish  within  ber  borders,  or 

act — one  easy  of  accomplishment,  and  some  other  mode  offinding  an  outlet  to  the 

required  by  justice.  ocean  ;  but  on  the  eve  of  signing  an  of- 

VVe    have   endeavored  to  prove  that  fensive  and  defensive  treaty   with  the 

the  well-known  richness  of  Paraguay,  as  province  of  Corrientes,  which  had  risen 

first  officially  made  apparent  to  the  Brit-  in  pretended  rebellion  to  the  authority  of 

ish  government  aftei  the  death  of  Fran-  Gen.  Rosas,  the  signatures^  were  delayed 

cia,  by  the  mission  of  Mr.  Gordon,  was  by  the  President,  when  he  heard  of  the 

the  primum  mobile^  joined  with  the  peti-  expected   arrival   of  the  U.  S.   special 

tions  forwarded  to  Parliament,  which  im-  agent,  in  the  i  resent  hope  that  at  length 

pelled  them  to  their  interference  with  the  some  substantial  aid  was  at  hand  to  help 

affiirs  of  the  LaPlata:  though  in  reality,  them  in  their  desperate  situation.     But 

Great  Brilao  has  turned  a  longing  look  in  when  President  Lopez  learned  thata(  that 

that  direction  for    nearly  forty    years  late  dau,  the  United  State$  had  only  author' 

This  is  farther  borne  out  by  the  fact,  that  ized  their  envoy  to  ascertain  whether  it 

several  steamers  and  other    vessels  of  wa$  advisable  to  recognise  the  independ- 

war  a<*cended  the  river  to  Corrientes,  a  ence  of  his    country,  he  hastily,  and 

distance  of  about  seven  hundred  miles,  with  feelings  of  the  bitterest  disappoint- 

These  vestals  convoyed,  in   September  ment,  signed  a  treaty  which  our  govem- 

1845,  a  fleat  of    some  eighty  sail  of  all  ment,  as  if  anxious  to  throw  all  |iOM«ible 

nations,  but  by  far  the  greater  part  under  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  Paraguayaa 

tbe  English  nag,  by  way  of  giving  pre-  people,  hasdeclared  to  he  a  serious  ohsta- 

cedent  in  favor  of  the  right  ot  free  navi-  cle  to  their  success.     And  yet  the  event 

^tion  demanded  by  Paraguay  ;  siill  do-  soon  proved  that  the  treaty  was  a  mere 

mg  so  in  a  round  about  way,  without  snare  of  Gen.  Rosas.    The  province  of 

acknowledging  her  independence,  which  Corrientes  was  induced  to  make  violent 

was  the  only  proper  preliminary.     Presi-  professions  of  hatred  towards  bis  ty ran* 

dent  Lopez,  desirous  of  preventing  the  ny,  and  a  consequent  display  of  sympa- 

influx  of  spies  and  agents  of  the  numer-  pathy  in  the  compulsory  durance  of  Par* 

ous  conflicting  nations  and  parties  on  the  aguay.     Commissioners  were  appointed 

confines  of   bis  country,    re^noved  his  to  carry  these  sentiments  to  President 

custom-house  from  tbe  Villa  del  Pilar,  f^pez,  and  to  offer  the  assurance  that 

(pT  Neembuco),  to  an  island  at  the  junc-  Corrientes  was  reader  to  make  common 

tion  of  the  Parana  and  Paraguay  rivers:  cause  with  Paraguay  in  favor  of  ber  iodc* 

at  the  same  time  professing  his  ardent  de-  pendence.    The  treaty  to  which  we  bare 

sire  to  see  all  well  disposed  foreigners  in  alluded  was  the  result  of  this  propositioii. 

tbe  pursuit  of  their  lawful  affairs  in  his  It  ended  in  a  combined  declaration   of 

country.     This  movement  manifested  a  war  against  Gen.  Rosas,  and  a  manifesto 

sound  and  wi^e  policy,  which  cannot  be  was  published,  setting  forth  tbe  reasons, 

too  highly  commended.  Nevertheless,  it  was  declared  that  this 

A  month  or  two  previous  to  this  re-  war  was  not  so  much  against  their  breth- 

moval  of  the  Custom-house,  the  writer  ar-  ren  the  Argentines,  a^  against  the  despo- 

rived  in  Ascencion  as  U.  S.  special  agent,  tism  of  one  man — their  dictator ;  for  that 

What  were  the   results  of  his  mission  he,  by  the  arbitrary  enactions  of  bis  trr* 

still  remains  a  profound  mystery:    for  anny,  had  forbidden  them  tbe  use  of  tlicir 

neither  has  any  public   mention    been  own  water  for  a  highway,  and  bad  de* 

made  of  it,  nor  any  official  action  as  yet  nied  them  their  rights  as  an  independent 

been  had  unon  it.     It  seems  to  be  in  the  nation.     Far  more  cause  for  such  a  wst 

category  of  many  other  things  imperi-  had  Paraguay  against  Rosas,  than  cT«r 

ou«iy  deminding  tbe  attention  of  our  we  bad  against  Mexico, 

goveinnient,   t)ut   as  yet  swallowed   up  But  it  has  been  staled,  that  Paragomy, 

either  in  the  *'  war  for  the  succession,'*  or  whilst  in  her  transitive  state,  as  it  were« 

tbe  war  for  Mexican  spoliation.  bad  no  right  to  make  common  csoae  wiih 
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Corrientes,  and  f has  virtaall v  interfere  in  overtnres  of  Corrientes,  on  vrhnX  principle 
the  domestic  affairs  of  a  neighboring  state;  of  justice  should  this  mistake  operate  to 
and  hence,  it  is  ingeniously  inferred  that,  the  advantage  of  her  adversary,  when 
while  she  was  thus  at  war  with  Buenos  there  is  the  strongest  ground  for  believing 
Ay  res,  it  would  he  impossible  for  onr  that  Rosas  himself  caused  her  to  be  de- 
government  to  recognize  her  independ-  luded  into  the  act  by  the  grossest  decep- 
ence  without  violating  our  amicable  re-  tion  ?  The  tale  is  but  one  link  in  the 
lations  with  Gen.  Rosas.  We  confess  chain  that  binds  nearly  twenty-five  de- 
our  incapacity,  however,  to  understand  grees  of  latitude  under  bis  faithless  do- 
such  reasoning.  For  the  right  of  Para*  minion.  The  facts  are  these.  In  prose* 
guay  to  be  acknowledged  as  an  independ-  cution  of  the  treaty  stipulations,  troops 
ent  Rejpublic  existed  anterior  to  her  treaty  were  sent  to  Corrientes.  We  saw  them 
with  Corrientes,  and  our  acknowledg-  set  out  wiih  every  joyous  anticipation* 
ment  of  her  independence  neither  in-  little  expecting  that  they  were  intended 
Tolves  our  approbation  of  that  treaty,  to  fall  into  the  tyrant's  snare  United  to 
nor  could  our  disapprobation  of  that  treaty  an  army  of  several  thousand  Corrienlinoe 
take  her  right  to  such  acknowledgment  under  Uen.  Pax,  the  troops  of  Rosas  at- 
away.  Suppose  that  during  our  own  tacked  them:  when, behold!  BtXheJirst 
revolutionary  struggle,  the  province  of  charge  Gen,  Don  Juan  Madariaga*  who 
New  Brunswick  ^ad  pretended  to  had  signed  the  treaty  at  Ascencion  as 
sympathize  with  us.  and  that  a  treaty,  commissioner  for  Corrientes*  suffered 
oflensive  and  defensive,  had  thereupon  himself  to  be  taken  prisoner,  together 
been  signed  :  would  any  man  living  pre-  with  all  his  troops ;  and  his  elder  broth- 
sume  to  say  that  such  a  compact  could  er,  the  governor  of  the  province,  declared 
have  neutralized  our  causes  of  complaint*  for  Rosas,  leaving  the  Paraguayans 
and  destroyed  our  right  to  national  free-  deserted  and  betrayed  to  the  mercy  of 
dom  ?  As  little  reason  can  we  see  in  the  their  enemies.  Happily,  however,  they 
idea,  that  our  acknowledgment  of  Par-  were  able  to  make  good  their  retreat 

Xayan  independence  could  properly  without  loss.  No  doubt  exists,  amongst 
:t  our  amicable  relations  with  Buenos  those  immediately  concerned,  that  Rosas, 
Ayres.  No  such  result  was  apprehended,  in  conjunction  with  the  brothers.  Mad- 
when  not  only  France,  but  Spain,  Rus-  riaga,  concocted  this  shameful  piece  of 
ata,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Holland,  ac-  treachery. 

knowledged  the  United  States,  while  yet  It  might  seem  to  argue  a*<want  of 

the  conteM  of  actual  war  existed  with  modesty  and  duty'*  if  we  should  discuss, 

the    mother-country.     No  such   result  on  this  occasion,  the  details  of  our  own 

was  apprehended,  when  our  government  mission.     We  trust  that  time  will  bring 

acknowledged  the  independence  of  Hue-  them  before  the  public  in  their  proper 

Qos  Ayres  and  the  other  South  Ameri-  shape,  and  meanwhile  we  shall  confine 

can  states,  without  waiting  for  the  con-  ourselves  to  those  topics  which  involve 

sent  of  Spain.    No  such  result  was  ap-  the  character,  not  of  individuals,  but  of 

prebended,  when  we  assented  to  the  our  country,  and  to  which  the  proprie- 

uidependence  of  Texas,  without  asking  ties  of  official  reserve  can  have  no  re* 

leave  of  Mexico — and  yet  the  right  ox  lation. 

Faraguay  stands  on  clearer  grounds  than  It  was  on  the  8th  of  November,  1845, 

any  of  these,  because  she  never  was  sub-  that  we  arrived  in  Ascencion.    During 

ject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Buenos  Ayres,  our  stay  there,  the  battle  of  Obligado  was 

either  de  jure  or  de  facto.    So  that  we  fought  in  the  river  Parank,  between  an 

cannot  discover  the  slightest  basis  in  jus-  overwhelming  force  of  the  Anglo-French 

tice  or  in  reation,  for  the   hypothesis,  intervention  and  the  army  of  Gen.  Rosas. 

that  her  claims  roust  be  Questioned  and  It  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  Europeans, 

▼irtualJy  denied,  because  her  acting  gov-  after  nine  hours  hard  fighting,  and  the 

ernme lit  accepted  the  offer  of  Corrientes,  Parent  was  at  length,  by  the  life-blood 

and  declared   war  against  the  despotic  of  many  Argentines,  temporarily  open  to 

tower  which  not  only  refused  to  ac-  the  world.  Under  these  auspices,  as  we 
nowledge  her  independence,  but  also  de-  have  mentioned,  a  fleet  of  some  eighty 
prived  her  of  the  navigation  of  the  high-  sail,  chiefly  English,  ascended  to  Corn- 
way  for  her  commerce  with  the  nations  entes,  and  the  French  steamer  of  war 
of  the  world.  '*  Fulton,"  and  some  agents  of  the  Inter- 
But,  even  if  it  be  granted  that  Para-  vention  on  board,  entered  the  river  Para- 
guay committed  an  enor  in  accepting  the  guay,  and  passed  to  within  nine  niles  of 
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A9C«nctoiL     The  agents  commanicated  Video:  where  they  arnyed  in  the  last 
with  the  Paraguayan  goTemment,  and  days  of  March,  1816.    They  were  the 
also  broaeht  with  them  some  agents  of  confidential  agents  of   the   Paraguayan 
the  city  or  Monic- Video.    Being  wanting  government,  to  remm  the  civUity  ehown 
in  ihe  first  requisite  to  treat,  viz :  creden-  to  them  by  that  city ;  though  we  shrewdly 
tials  from  their  sovereigns.  President  Lo-  suspect  that  the  design  of  sending  agents 
pez  heard  all  they  had  to  say,  but  replied  from  Monte- Video,  originated  with  the 
nothing  in  retam.     His  government  look-  ministers  of  the  fntervention,  to  ensnare 
ed  with  distrust  upon  the  fntervention,  Paragoay.     Bnt  if  it  were  so,  it  failed  of 
and  steadily  refu?«i  to  hold  any  treaty  its  intended  effect;  for  they   were  spe- 
with  it,  ontil,  as  a  preliminary  step,  the  cially  instructed  not  to  enter  into  any  ne- 
independence  of  his  nation  had  been  re-  gotialion  until  after  the  full  recognition 
cognised  by  the  sovereigns  of  England  of  their  national  independence, 
and  France.      Rot  it  was  only  at  this  Here  ends  the  writer's  personal  know- 
time,  when  they  had  sought  him  in  his  ledge  of  events  in  that  quarter  of  our 
own  ports  with  flattering  promises,  that  continent,  as  he  returned  to  the  United 
he  male  the  same  requisitions  of  those  States  via  Rio  de  Janeiro  at  this  time, 
ffreat  nations  which,  as  we  have  seen,  he  Since  then  he  has  received  no  intelligence 
bad  anxiously,  though  vainly  presented  except  through  the  medium  of  contradtc- 
to  the  United  States,  more  than  two  years  tory  newspaper  accounts,  in  which  the 
before.    The  ministers  of  the  Interven-  wilfully  perverse  statements  of  the  Bne- 
tion,  Messrs.  Ousely  and  Deffandis,  pro-  nos  Ayrean  press  form  by  far  the  larger 
visionally  granted  the  demand,  subject  to  share.     In  reference  to  this  public  pre« 
the  ratification  of  their  respective  home  it  is  proper  to  state  that  Gen.  Kosas,  with 
governments.      What  action  they  have  characteristic  acoteness,  has  made  it  the 
taken  upon  it  we  are  not  informed.     We  organ  of  his  government,  and  hem  the 
presume  it  will  be  a  stroke  of  policy  lor  amount  of  talent  employed,  and  the  vast 
them  to  confirm  it,  and  thus  completely  sums  paid  to  the  writers,  it  has  natarally 
outwit  the  United  States,  as,  since  1829,  held  much  sway  over  the  public  mind  im 
they  have  ever  done  in  their  diplomatic  every  quarter.     His  '*Archievo  Ameri- 
relations  with  all  part^  of  South  America,  eano,'*  is  published  in  Spanish,  Engltsb, 
The  French  steamer  of  war,  •*  Fulton,"  and  French,  the  three  different  languages 
is  the  only  steamboat  that  has  ever  nene-  side  by  side;  and  it  is  forwarded  to  all 
trated  so  far  into  the  interior  of  South  parts  of  the  world  as  the  highest  orxaa 
America.     She,  therefore,  naturally  ex-  of  conclusive  political  information.    Tb* 
cited  a  de^^eeof  wonder  bnt  little  inferior  minor  periodicals,  such  as  the  '*  Gazeta 
to  that  of  the  western  Indians,  when,  Mercantil,"  and  the  **  British   Packet,* 
orerwhelmed    with  the  misfortunes  of  the  former  published  in  S|»anish,  the  lat* 
their  race,  they  thought  the  Great  Spirit  ter  in   English,  are  equally  and  folly 
had  visited  them  as  a  Fire  King,  in  his  under  the  absolute  control  of  the  Dictator, 
wrath.     But  let  us  mention  a  simple  in-  In  fact,  the  press  of  this  unfortunate  city, 
cident  very  significantly  illustrative  of  like  all  things  connected  with  a  govern- 
the  feelings   of   the   Paraguayan  ^v-  ment  founded  in  bloodshed  and  anarchy* 
emment  toward  the  intervention.    For  and  conducted  by  tyranny,  has  become  so 
the  first  time  in  the  annals  of  her  politi-  wedded  to  lying  and  hypocrisy,  that  they 
cal  history,  the  Paraguayan  flag  had  been  are  now  but  tteo  in  one.    The  amonat 
saluted  in  their  own  waters   by   this  disbursed  by  Rosas,  during  the  last  year, 
steamer;  Init  no  member  of  her  ^orem-  for  the  support  of  his  press,  appears,  by 
nent  accepted  the  invitation  to  visit  her,  the  published  account,  to  exceed  the  ei- 
nor  did  any  one  belonging  to  the  first  penses  of  the  whole  civil  list!    No  gov- 
families  of  Ascencion  so  far  gratify  their  emment  is  too  sacred  for  his  low  and  die- 
longing  curiosity.     And  yet  they  are  per-  gusting  abuse,  and  we  re^et  to  aay  that 
fectly  aware  that  it  is  only  by  resseb  bis  method  of  whipping  into  the  tiaces 
built  after  a  similar  manner  that  they  can  resident  diplomatists  is  no  less  effective 
ever  gain   that   power  and  commercial  than  original.     Much  of  this  have  w« 
i»rosperity  so  ardently  desired,  the  capa-  known  within  the  last  eight  years,  m 
bilities  for  which  they  so  eminently  pos-  which  the  representatives  of  tlie  United 
•ess,  and  whose  returns  they  so  justly  States,  forgetting  their  position  and  eoui* 
deserve.    This  steamer  receired  on  board,  try,  have  simply  become  tools  and  pkw* 
however,  the  Senors  Jovellanos  and  Gon-  things  of  the  despot    It  is  painAtl  in  tk« 
zalsa,  as  passengers  to  the  dty  of  MoDte.  extreme  to  be  obliged  to  leTeit  to 
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irst  movement)  to  render  it  practically  eels  are,  or  may  be  permitted  to  come, 
true :  in  the  prosecution  of  these  designs,  Under  this  article,  Brazil,  Paraguay,  and 
she  has,  in  all  cases,  overthrown  the  su-  Monte  Video,  all  foreign  nations^  bat 
perior  influence  which  this  nation,  prior  all  owning  extensive  possessions  on  the 
to  the  administration  of  President  Jack-  mighty  rivers  which  form  the  Rio  de  la 
son,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Congress  of  Plata,  must  either  be  debarred  from  their 
Panama,  universally  held  with  those  new  self-evident  rights,  or  Kngland,  with 
and  feeble  powers ;  %nd  that  she  has  her  overwbelmmg  financial  power,  most 
moulded  them,  both  in  diplomatic  treaties  sweep  them  all  from  out  their  own  wa- 
and  commercial  relations,  almost  wholly  ters.  And  it  is  a  fact  of  great  portent 
to  her  own  purposes.  In  conclusion,  we  that  this  treaty,  unlike  all  the  other  Brit- 
shall  present  a  short  summary  of  our  ish  commercial  treaties  with  America, 
principal  argument,  in  connection  with  a  contains  no  article  providing  for  iti  ter^ 
statement  of  our  peculiar  advantages  in  mination  upon  notice  of  either  party.  H. 
those  regions,fnd  then  we  shall  take  the  B.  Majesty's  government  well  knew  they 
liberty  of  suggesting  how,  in  our  opinion,  would  never  desire  to  end  it,  and  if  they 
"we  can  regain  an  equivalent  for  what  we  did,  that  they  could  soon  find  a  pretext: 
have  lost,  by  our  supineness  and  utter  a  course  by  no  means  so  easy  to  the 
sacrifice  of  patriotism  to  party.  weaker  party.  Yet,  General  Rosas,  not- 
Mr.  Canning,  immediately  cfter  his  withstanding  a  blockade  of  two  years, 
extraordinary  statement  that  *'he  had  the  open  fieht  of  Obligado,  and  many 
called  a  new  world  into  existence,*'  or-  other  acts  or  a  like  nature,  dares  not  re- 
dered  abroad  through  all  parts  of  South  tort  upon  England  her  own  system  of 
America  numerous  agents,  deeply  infected  declanng  all  existing  relations  broken  by 
with  the  Foreign  Secretary's  enthusiasm  any  hostile  act,  but  leaves  in  statu  quo% 
on  this  subject,  who  already,  before  their  treaty  which  must  always  continue  to 
outset,  were  disposed  to  report  favorably,  distract  those  blood-stained  but  beaotifal 
and  were  also  directed  to  report  quickly,  countries,  that  she  may  reap,  sooner  or 
Upon  these  reports,  treaties  were  imme-  later,  the  harvest  of  her  politic  philan- 
diately  made  with  the  new  nations;  com-  thropy.  In  fine,  there  is  not  an  inde- 
mercial  energy  and  capital  were  employed  pendent  nation  of  this  continent,  except 
to  an  immense  amount  in  all  parts  of  the  our  own  and  Paraguay,  that  is  not  in 
continent,  and,  independently  of  the  par-  debt  to  England  beyond  the  hope  of  re- 
tial  construction  of  many  articles  in  the  deinplion,  or  even  the  probability  of  pay- 
treaties,  almost  countless  sumn  of  money  ing  the  interest.  Still,  pay-day  most 
were  eagerly  advanced  to  the  difierent  come  sometime  or  other,  and  it  behooves 
governments  to  cement  the  bonds  of  us  to  watch  the  modus  operandi  Al- 
friendship,  while,  in  reality,  with  the  ready  we  perceive  the  method  of  thesa 
usual  foresight  of  the  British  Cabinet,  all  plans  in  a  universally  predominant  infla- 
this  was  well  calculated,  when  the  day  ence  of  Great  Britain  over  ourselves  ia 
of  payment  should  come,  to  prostrate  the  all  parts  uf  foreign  America;  and  though 
weak  beneath  the  strong,  the  debtors  be-  they  have  been  taught,  by  sad  experience* 
Death  the  creditors,  and  compel  them  to  that  in  their  eagerness  to  build  this  fabric 
sue  for  mercy  at  the  feet  of  their  complete  of  anticipated  power,  they  had  reared  it 
masters.  In  confirmation  of  this,  witness  on  a  basis  too  unsteady  for  so  vast  a  so- 
the  treaty  of  1826  between  England  and  perstrocture,  yet  they  doubtless  expect, 
Brazil,  so  odiously  foreign  to  the  increas-  in  due  season,  to  find  the  reward  of  tbetr 
ing  sugar  interests  of  the  latter,  that  she,  governmental  loans ;  of  the  millions  cx- 
the  weaker  party  and  the  immense  debtor,  pended  in  the  mines ;  and  of  the  mana- 
has  declared  it  at  an  end,  and  will  not  facturesshippedsofar  beyond  the amoanl 
accept  any  proposition  as  yet  made  by  required  for  the  consumption  of  tha 
the  British  Cabinet.     But  England  wants  country. 

the   fertile   island  of    Santa  Cathacina,        In  another  way  has  this  <*  El  Dorado** 

abounding  in  coal,  as  the  payment  of  her  of  British  hopes  reiicted,  not  only  upon 

debt;  and  already  speaks  of  taking  it!  themselves,    nut  collertively    uihm)    all 

Let  ns  also  adduce  the  third  article  of  commercial  nations.    For  they  created  a 

the  treaty  of  1826  with  Buenos  Avres,  feeling  of  importance  much  greater  thaia 

wherein  it  is  declared,  that  all  vessels  of  that  to  which  these  infant  goveromeotB 

H.  B.  Majesty  shall  have  liberty  to  enter,  were   properly  entitled.      Seeing  ih^ 

for  the  purposes  of  commerce,  all  harbors,  selves  hurriedly  courted  with  every 

bays  or  rioers,  where  other  foreign  ves-  pression  of  lasting  esteem  and  coolMei 
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blinded  aa  they  were  by  the  diplomatic  ism,  and  wisdom,  to  iphold  the  dignity 

intrigue  and  practiced  tact  of  the  greatest  of  our  nation?    It  is  surely  time  that 

nation  of  the  world,  they  naturally  fan-  these   questions  should  be  put  to  the 

cied  themselves  c(w/erriM^/awr#.     Con-  dominant   parly.      Again,  how  does  it 

seqnently  they  adopted,  in  many  cases,  happen  that  the  present  Chief  £xpounder 

a  high  handed  and  fluctuating  policy;  of  our  constitution,  after  once  plainly 

and,   by  their  injudicious  and  ill-timed  opposing  the  principle  of  Mr.  Monroe  in 

laws,  hampered  commerce,  retarded  the  reference  to  the  interference  of  Europeans 

progress  of  the  public  welfare  through  on  our  continent,  and  then,  in  his  inaug- 

every  section  of  Spanish  America,  and  ural  addre8s,  as  plainly  adofting  it,  still 

yiolateil,  without  fear  of  reproach,  public  fails  to  carry  it  out  as  it  was  originally 

and  private  engagements.  intended  ?    ft  is  a  melancholy  fact,  that 

Meanwhile,  what  has  been  the  coruse  **  the  same  men  differ  from  themselves  at 
of  these  free  and  generous  United  States.'  different  times.  Tem  porary  delusions,  pre- 
After  the  completion  of  the  proudest  mon-  judices,  excitements,  and  objects,  have 
ument  yet  reared  to  our  fame  in  the  re-  irresistable  influence  in  mere  questions  of 
cognition  of  the  Spanish  Colonies,  and  policy.  And  the  policy  of  one  age  may 
the  tirm  stand  which  compelled  all  Eur-  ill  suit  the  wishes  or  even  the  policy  of 
ope  to  regulate  their  early  intercourse  another.**  We  cannot  be,  therefore,  one 
with  Southern  America,  by  our  own  of  those  who.  deem  mankind  infallible, 
maxims,  the  wheel  of  party  politics  took  and  charge  a  want  of  consistency  upon  a 
another  turn,  and  our  vantage  ground  statesman  as  a  crime.  Therefore,  if  Mr. 
was  most  unwisely  abandoned.  The  Polk  will  justitiably  carry  out  the  great 
Congress  of  Panama  affords  conclusive  principle.which  he  formerly  opposed,  but 
evidence  that  these  nations  then  projterly  now  admits,  we,  for  one,  will  rejoice  at 
regarded  the  importance  of  our  early  the  change.  As  for  the  mischiefs  pro- 
friendship,  and  deemed  us  their  natural  duced  by  the  party  to  which  this  gentle- 
advisers,  for  we  were  f'nvffinf  to  teach  and  man  belongs,  their  opponents  are  not 
guide  them.  Whether  the  long  train  of  accountable  before  the  tribunal  of  history: 
evils  which,  for  centuries  to  come,  will  we  may  have  our  part  in  the  miseries — 
leave  their  traces  behind  them,  would  we  can  have  no  part  in  the  guilt  or  the 
have  been  averted  by  carrying  out  the  dishonor.  We  have  also  another  reflec- 
noble  and  ?rand,  but  perfectly  practicable  tion  to  make  for  the  comfort  of  our  South 
views  of  Messrs.  Adams  and  Clay,  is  a  American  claimants,  that  if  **  Hope  de- 
question  which  we  leave  to  the  awaken^  ferred  maketh  the  heart  sick,**  Justice 
ing  sense  of  patriotism  now  happily  pre-  deferred  and  Rights  withheld,  will  always 
Tailing  amon^r  us.  Truly  we  ho|>e,  when  enhance  the  price  at  which  safety  and 
peace  shall  again  bless  our  country,  that  peace  must  in  the  enti  be  purchased, 
our  Government  will  offer  the  friendly  The  advantages  we  now  possess  to 
mediation  which  was  once  requested,  correct  these  evils,  are  numerous  and 
and  which  may  not  yet  be  too  late.  The  manifest.  With  Brazil,  England  has 
knGwie<lgeof  a  multitude  of  evils  entailed  quarreled  about  the  formation  of  a  treaty 
upon  all  parts  of  America  by  disorders  to  replace  the  one  of  1826.  The  breach 
which  we  might  have  prevented,  and  for  is  also*  more  bitter,  on  account  of  the 
which,  to  a  certain  extent,  we  are  fairly  grand  imposition  of  her  attempt  to  stop 
accountable,  demands  an  effort,  at  least,  the  slave  trade.  The  lately-acquired  in- 
to make  the  roost  ample  reparation  in  our  fluence  of  France  is  against  her.  The 
power.  Anglo-French  blockade,  and  the  obnox- 

In  further  illustration  of  onr  argument,  ious  treaty  of  1826  between  England  and 

we  would  ask,  whether  the  Unit^  States  Buenos  Ayres,  added  to  the  murder  (for 

government  has  attended  to  the  ordinary  no  war  has  been  declared)  of  hundreds  of 

interests  of  our  citizens  in  many  parts  of  her  citizens ;  these  things,  if  they  move 

South  America  ?    Have  we  a  treaty  with  not  the  flinty  heart  of  her  Tyrant,  have 

Boenoe  Ayres?    Have  the  many  claims  at  least  rendered  the  name  of  Englishman 

due  to  our  countrymen  in  that  State  been  most  obnoxious  to  her  people.     Contrast 

adjusted  ?     Have  we  had,  or  do  we  now  with  all  this  the  ardent  devotion  which 

hold,  a  treaty  with  the  republic  of  Para-  Paraguay  feels  towards  our  institutions, 

gaay  ?    Above  all  things,  has  our  gov-  and  the  proportionate  dislike  of  the  snares 

emment,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  of  monarchical  influence,  which  the  sad 

sent  such  men  tor  diplomatic  residents,  as  experience  of  her  neighbors  has  given 

were  qualified  by  their  abilities,  patriot-  her:  consider,  in  addition,  the  hopel 
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debt  and  consequent  oppression  in  one  of  Mr.  Adams  to  Mr.  Anderson.  Indeed, 
form  or  another,  under  the  apprehensions  we  can  neither  imagine  nor  desire  a  more 
of  which  all  the  nations  ot  !Sou4h  Amer-  thoroughly  noble  exposition  of  our  duty 
ica,  except  Paraguay,  so  heavily  labor,  to  these  still  struggling  nations,  than  is 
and  our  view  into  the  future  of  what  we  found  in  that  sublime  state  paper.  The 
can  and  ought  to  do,  becomes  clear  and  beneficial  results  which  mu6t  naturally 
distinct.  accrue  to  us  from  the  entertainment  of 
It  seems  very  evident  that  the  true  pol-  just  and  liberal  views  in  their  behalf,  are 
icy  of  our  government  towards  Para-  perhaps  with  many  a  subject  of  hut  liitle 
guay,  is  to  grant,  without  delay,  her  interest,  through  lack  of  information, 
request  to  be  admitted  into  the  family  of  We  purpose,  therefore,  in  a  future  corn- 
nations.  For  declining  to  enter  into  the  munication,  more  fully  to  explain  the 
ordinary  bonds  of  friendship  and  com-  present  system  by  which  Paraguay  is 
merce  with  her,  we  surely  have  no  rea-  governed,  and  also  to  mention  the  chief 
sonable  pretext  whatever.  In  fact,  by  points  of  commercial  importance  to  us  in 
our  suicidal  delay,  we  are  only  depriving  her  natural  productions  and  social  posi- 
ourselves  of  that  strong  position  which  tion. 

her  application  to  us,  first  of  all  the  Pow-        Though  upon  the  Procrustean  bed  of 

ere  of  the  world,  undoubtedly  gave  us;  so-called  Democratic  principles,  the  pol- 

and  which  her  liberal  feelings  towards  icy  of  our  country  hitherto  has  in  vain 

us  would    easily  enable  us  to   retain,  sought  re|K)se ;  yet  we  look  with  hope  to 

Should  she  from  necessity  be  compelled  the  future.    There  are  still  many  who 

to  shield  her  weakness  and  inexperience  remember  that  **  Government  is  a  prac- 

under  the  stren^^th  and  knowledge  of  the  tical  thing  made  for  the  happiness  of 

monarchies  of  England  and  France,  she  mankind,  and   not  to  furnish  out  a  s|>ec- 

must  do  so  under  their  own  grasping  re-  tacle  of  uniformity  to  gratify  the  schemes 

strictions,  and  at   a  serious  sacrifice  of  of  visionary   politicians.    The   business 

independent  feeling.    Then,  as  with  her  of  those  who  are  called  to  administer  it, 

neighbors,  if  we  are  ever  to  recover  the  is  to  rule,  and  pot  to  wrangle.     It  would 

ground  of  which  European  policy  will  be  a  poor  compensation  that  we  had  tri- 

have  deprived  us,  it  must  naturally  be  umphed  in  a  dispute,  whilst  we  had  IwX 

through  a  long  struggle  with  our  deter-  an  empire;  that  we  had  frittered  down  a 

mined  rivals,  and  a  full  return  to  the  sys-  power,  and  at  the  same  time  destroyed 

tern  so  clearly  set  forth  in  the  instructions  the  Republic."* 


A    MORTO  AT    ROME. 

BT      TBS      AUTHOR      OF  If  O  T  K  8      BY      THB      ROAD. 

— I  AM  sitting  in  my  little  room  on  the  where  some  cumbrous  old  house  leans 

Corso.  out  of  the  line,  the  side*  walk  is  narrowed 

Th3  Corso,  you  know,  is  the  principal  to  a  foot  breadth,  and  you  would  have  to 
street  of  Rome :  nothing  like  Broadway  step  into  a  door- way,  to  let  a  lady  pMS. 
or  Recent  street,  but  narrow  and  long —  .The  house  I  lived  in,  crowded  out  in- 
gay  enough  in  the  sunshine,  and  ffaver  to  the  street,  in  just  ibis  awkward  way, 
than  the  gayest  in  the  Carnival,  but  and  I  could  step  from  the  door  slone, 
dreadfully  dreary  at  night.  straight  into  the  carriage-track.      And  at 

Tall  |>alace8  with  iron  grated  windows,  the  Carnival  time,  (1  have  done  it  often) 

flanked  with  brown,  dusty  cherubs,  rise  I  could  drop  a  handful  of  Confetti  from 

up  here  and  there ;  and  between  them,  my    balcony,    straight    down  upon  the 

are  gray  and  dirty  shops,  with  balconies  bare  necks  of  the  riding  girls;  and  they 

above  them.     The  pavement  is  rough,  would  look  up,  half  angry— half  smiling, 

and  a  narrow  side-walk — the  only  side-  and  shake  their  little  fin^rs  at  me,  lo  a 

walk  in  Rome — stretches  along,  under  way  so  prettily  threatening,  that  1  would 

/the  eaves  of  the  houses  and  under  the  fling  my  best  flowers  at  them, 

shadow  of  the  palaces.     Sometimes  the  Well — T  am  sitting  in  my  room  on  that 

little  side-walk  has  a  creditable  breadth,  vsry  Corso — have  finished  my  evesing 

so  that  four  may  walk  abreast ;    then,  cigar,  and  the  clock  at  Slonte  Citorio  baa 

*  Burke  apwl  Story. 
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struck  three  times  after  the  Ave  Maria.  It  Hist,' esLjs  my  landlady.  The  hody 
is  dark;  a  few  slicks  from  the  Albanian  is  just  under  us.  Enrica  crosses  herself 
hills  are  burning  smokily  on  the  hearth,  — her  smile  is  for  the  moment  gone, 
and  my  landlady  is  arranging  the  cur-  Cesare*s  boy-face  is  grown  suddenly  ear- 
tains,  when  the  quick  ear  of  little  Cesare  nest. 

detects    the  hoarse   music  of  a  death-        He  could  see  the  pale,  youthful  fea- 

chant,  and  he  comes  running  in,  crying,  tures  of  the  dead   roan.     The  glaring 

Un  Morto, — un  Morto. !  flambeaux  sent  their  flaunting  streams  oi 

Directly  we  go  through  into  my  bed-  unearthly   light  over  the    face    of  the 

room,  that  looks  upon  the  Corso,  and  sleeper.     A  thousand  eyes  were  looking 

opening  the  windows,  see  the  great  train  on  him,  and  his  face,  careless  of  them 

approaching  from  far  down  the  dark  and  all,  was  turned  up  straight  towards  the 

narrow  street.     We  are  in  the  third  sto-  stars. 

ry,  and  hear  windows  opening  below  us,        Siill  rises  the  chant,  and   companies 

and  in  the  dim  old  palace  opposite,  and  of  priests  follow  the  bier,  like  those  who 

on  either  side.    And  we  see  heads  thrust  had  gone  before.  Friars  in  brown  cloaks, 

out  of  the  houses  down  the  street,  stand-  and  prelates,  and  cannelites  come  after 

ingout  in  bold  relief,  against  the  red  torch-  — all  with  torches, 
light  of  the  moving  and  mournful  train.        Two   by  two — their  voices  growing 

Below,  dim   figures  are  gathering  each  hoarse — they  tramp  and  chant 
side  the  street  to  look  at  the  solemn        For  a  while  the  voices  cease,  and  you 

spectacle.  can  hear  the  rustling  of  their  robes  and 

The  hoarse  chant  comes  louder  and  their  fool  falls,  as  if  your  ear  was  to  the 

louder,  and  half  dies  in  the  night  air,  and  earth.     Then  the  ctiant  rises  again,  as 

breaks  out  again,  with  new  and  deep  bit-  they  glide  on  in  a  wavy,  shining  line, 

terness.  and  rolls  back  over  the  death  train,  like 

Now,  the  first  torch-lij^ht  shines  plain-  the  howling  of  a  wind  in  winter, 
ly  on  faces  in  the  windows,  and  on        As  they  pass,  the  faces  vanish  from  the 

kneeling  women  in  the  streets.  windows^      The  kneeling  women  upon 

First,  come  old  retainers  of  the  dead  the  pavement,  rise,  mindful  of  the  par- 
one,  bearing  long,  blazing  torches.  Then  oxysm  of  I-iife  once  more.  The  groups 
comes  a  company  of  priests,  two  by  two,  in  the  door- ways  scatter.  But  their  low 
bare-headed,  and  every  second  one  with  voices,  do  not  drown  the  voices  of  the 
alighted  torch, and  all  chanting.  host  of  mourners,  and  their  ghost- 
Next,  is  a  brotherhood  of  friars,  in  like  music, 
brown  cloaks,  with  sandaled  feel — they  I  look  long  upon  the  blazing  bier, 
too  bare- headed,  and  the  red  light  stream-  trailing  under  the  deep  shadows  of  ihe 
ing  full  upon  their  grizzled  heads.  They  Roman  palaces,  and  at  the  stream  of 
add  their  heavy,  guttural  voices  to  the  torches,  winding  like  a  glittering  scaled 
chant,  and  pass  slowly  on.  serpent. 

Then     comes    another    company    of        The  notes  grow  more  and  more  indis- 

priests,  in  white  muslin  capes  and  black  tinct,  except  a  little  gust  of  the  night  air 

robes  and  black  caps,  bearing  books  in  catches  up  the  hoarse  sound,  and  brings 

their  hands,  wide  open,  and  lit  up  plain-  it  back  with  a  fearful  distinctness. 
ly,  by  the  torches  of  churchly  servitors,        *'  It  is  a  priest,"  say  I  to  my  landlady, 

who  march  beside  them  ;  and  from  the  as  she  closes  the  window, 
books,  the  priests  chant  loud  and  sol-        *•  No^  Signor — a  young  man,  never 

emnly.  married,  and  so  by  virtue  of  his  condition, 

Now  the  music  .is  greatest,  and  the  fri-  given  the  robes  of  the  priest-hood," 
arg  take  up  the  dismal  notes,  from  the        **  So  I,"  says  the  pretty  Enrica,  *'  if  I 

white-caped  nriests;  and  the  priests  he-  should  die,  would  be        <  km* 

fore,  catch  them  from  the  brown-robed  and  have  flowers  scattered  over  my  body, 

friar:*,  and  mournfully  the  sound  lises  up  and  he  followed  by  the  nuns  as  sisters." 
between  the  tall  buildings — into  the  blue        **  A  long  way  ofi'may  it  be,"  said  I. 
night-sky,  that  lies  between  Heaven  and        She  took  my  hand  in  hers,  and  pressed 

Rome.  it. 

••  Vede — lede,'*  says  Cesare;  and  in        An  Italian  girl  does  not  fear  to  talk  of 

a  blaze  of  the  red  torch  fire,  comes  the  death  ;  and  we  were  talking  of  it  still,  as 

bier,  borne  on  the  necks  of  stout  friars —  we  walked  back — my  hand  5tiU  in  hers, 

and  on  the  bier,  the  body  of  the  dead  man,  and  sat  down  by  the  blaze  of  the  alder 

habited  like  a  priest.      Heavy  plumes  of  sticks  brought  from  the  Albanian  hills. 
black,  wave  at  each  corner  of  the  bier. 
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UNA. 

Thy  cheeks,  with  tints  like  summer's  even, 
Thy  lips,  that  weave  thine  artless  wiles. 
Blue  eyes,  with  depths  divine  as  heaven, 

Lit  with  a  sunny  ^low  of  smiles, 
And,  peerless  Una,  soul-lit  flushes 

Keamed  o*er  that  winning  face  of  thy. 
Thy  dream-like  thoughts  and  spirit*s  gushes. 
Have  all  becharmed  this  heart  of  mine; 
Yes,  thou  hast  charmed  me  with  thine  eyes, 

Thy  golden  smiles  and  happt^  fancies, 
I  dream  of  thee  like  one  who  lies 
Rapt  from  earth  in  gorgeous  trances. 


Dream  back  that  eve,  when  low  winds  lifted 

The  white  sails  of  thy  fairy  bark. 
And,  like  a  snowy  swan,  we  drifted 

O'er  sunset  gleams  and  shadows  dark ; 
Thy  beauty,  thralling  all  my  seeing. 

In  my  dark  soul  shed  light  from  thine, 
And  changed  the  dull  sounds  of  my  being 
To  diamond  sparkles  in  its  shine ; 
While,  guileless  Una,  earth  and  sky. 

Steeped  in  twilight*s  slumberous  splendor. 
Seemed  all  entranced  by  thee  to  lie, — 
The  south  winds  murmured  wildly  tender. 


We  sailed  past  mirrored  groves  and  meadows, 

Midway  betwixt  two  rosy  skies. 
Where  the  dark  cedars  flung  their  shadows 

Across  the  evening's  crimson  dyes; 
The  green  earth,  lapped  in  dreamy  pleasure. 

Heightened  in  thee,  thy  beauty  more, — 
Each  joying  in  the  other's  pleasure 
Woke  joy  in  me  unknown  before; 
Like  one  who  hears  a  chime  of  bells 

From  golden  minstrels  up  in  heaven. 

And  speaks  not,  lest  he  break  the  spells, 

I  watched  thee  by  the  waning  even. 


Thou  seemedVt,  when  twilight  blushed  above  thee, 

So  like  a  seraph  fringed  with  fire, 
I  dared  not  murmur,  **  May  I  love  thee  f* 

Lest  there  were  sin  in  the  desire ; 
And  when  the  shadows  chequered  faintly 

That  halo  of  the  sunset  dyes. 
Thou  wast  so  mystical  and  saintly 
Thou  awed*st  me  with  thy  mysteries; 
For  such  a  charmed  atmosphere 

Hallows  from  earth  thy  stainless  spirit. 
That  I,  with  my  dark  faults,  roust  fear 
A  love  my  heart  may  never  merit 
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The  queenly  moon  came  throagb  the  heaven. 

The  stars  and  their  quaint  pageantry, 
Orion  with  the  Sisters  Seven, 

To  win  thy  thoughts  from  earth  and  me; 
Bat  I,  where  wayward  gleams  and  flashes, 

Like  a  rapt  sybirs,  sink  and  rise. 
Sought  love*s  bright  star- rise  *neath  thy  lashes 
Lighting  the  deep  heavens  of  thine  eyes. 
0,  spiritual,  pure  looks  are  thine, 

Where  no  wild  passions  flame  and  quiver. 
Yet  love  may  beam  there  so  divine 
That  earthly  signs  reveal  it  never. 

My  past  life  shamed  me  while,  beside  thee, 

I  watched  thy  loveliness  and  thought. 
For  all  the  gifts  which  glorified  thee, 

How  little  I  had  ever  sought ! 
But,  since  that  eve,  to  higher  beauty 
And  purer  truth  my  soul  hath  striven, 
'    And  marked  the  dawn  of  nobler  duty. 
Led  by  Love's  morning-star  of  heaven. 
0,  radiant  Una,  thoughts  of  thee. 

With  holy  impulses  shall  nnove  me 
To  truth  and  vestal  purity. 

Until  thy  sinless  heart  shall  love  me.  D* 


THE   HERMIT   OF   AROOSTOOK. 

THE  AROOSTOOK  COUNTRT. 

I  WAS  on  my  way  down  the  river  St  to   inquire  about  the  stranger  whom  I 

John,  in  New  Brunswick,  and  having  had  noticed,  and  his  reply  was  as  fol- 

beard  that  the  Aroostook,  (one  of  its  lows: — **  His  nsLxnt  is  Robert  Eg^tr ;  he 

principal  tributaries.)  was  famous  lor  its  is  a  strange  but  good  man,  and  lives  the 

salmon  and  a  picturesque  waterfall,  I  life  of  a  recluse ;  his  house  is  above  the 

bad  taken  up  my  quarters  at  a  tavern  Fall,  on  the  Aroostook,  and  about  four 

near  the  mouth  of  that  stream,  with  a  miles  from  here.    He  has  been  in  this 

view  of  throwing  the  fly  for  a  few  days,  part  of  the  country  for  many  years,  but 

and  adding  to  my  stock  of  sketches.    I  I  seldom  see  him  at  my  house,  excepting 

arrived  at  this  place  in  the  forenoon,  and  when  he  wants  to  read  the  news,  put  a 

after  depositing  my  luggage  in  an  upper  letter  in  the  office,  or  purchase  a  bag  of 

room,  and  ordering  a  dinner,  I  proceeded  flour.** 

to  arrange  my  tackle  and  pencils  for  an  With  this  intelligence  I  was  ^uite  de- 
afternoon  expedition.  This  preparatory  lighted,  for  I  fancied  that  I  had  disco ver- 
bosiness  f  performed  in  the  sitting-room  ed  a  character,  which  eventually  proved 
of  the  tavern,  where  there  happened  to  to  be  the  case.  On  returning  to  the  room 
be  seated  at  the  time,  and  reading  the  where  the  stranger  was  seated,  I  iniro- 
New  York  Albion,  an  oddly -dressed  but  duced  myself  by  oflTering  him  a  cigar; 
gentlemanly -look  ins;  man.  In  form,  he  and  while  fixing  my  rod,  asked  him  a 
was  tall  and  slender,  appeared  to  be  few  questions  about  the  surrounding 
about  fifty  years  of  age,  and  there  was  country.  His  replies  proved  him  to  be 
sach  an  air  of  refinement  in  his  appear-  an  intelligent  man,  and  as  he  happened 
ance  and  manners  that  he  attracted  my  to  express  himself  a  lover  of  the  **  ^en- 
particular  attention.  I  said  nothing,  how-  tie  art,**  i  offered  him  the  use  of  some 
ever,  and  quietly  continued  my  snelling  fishing  tackle,  and  invited  him  to  accom- 
operations,  until  summoned  to  dinner,  pany  me.  He  refused  my  offer,  but  ac- 
While  at  the  table,  I  sent  for  the  landlord,  cepted  my  invitatioD,  and  we  started  for 
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the  Aroostook.  He  officiated  as  my  to  the  height  of  nearly  a  hundred  feet, 
guide;  and  when  we  approached  the  dividing  the  stream  into  two  channels, 
river,  which  was  from  two  to  five  feet  The  entire  middle  distance  of  the  pros- 
deep,  about  one  hundred  yards  wide,  very  pect  was  composed  of  a  broad  and  almost 
rapid,  and  filled  with  bridge  piers  in  ruin,  circular  basin  of  very  deep  and  dark 
we  jumped  into  a  Frenchman's  canoe,  water,  skirted  mostly  with  a  rocky 
and  were  landed  on  the  northern  shore,  shore,  while  directly  across  the  surface 
Here  we  came  into  a  road  which  passed  of  this  pool,  winding  down  the  stream, 
direcdy  along  the  bank  of  the  river;  was  a  line  of  foam,  die^tinguishing  the 
this  we  followed  for  one  mile,  until  we  main  channel ;  while  the  foreground  of 
arrived  at  a  fiouring-mill,  located  at  the  this  picture  consisted  of  a  gravelly  beach, 
mouth  of  a  large  and  very  beautiful  two  bark  wigwams,  several  canoes,  and 
brook,  where  the  road  made  a  sudden  some  half  dozen  Indians,  who  were  en- 
turn  toward9the  north.  Directly  oppo-  joying  their  evening  meal  by  the  side  of 
site  the  mill,  on  the  Aroostook  side,  was  an  expiring  fire. 

a  narrow  and  rapid  rifi,  where,  my  friend  We  held  a  brief  conversation  with  the 

told  me,  I  was  sure  to  hook  a  salmon.  Indians,  and  found  out  that  they  had 

I  did  not  like  the  appearance  of  the  place,  visited    the   basin    for  the    purpose  of 

but  took   his  advice  and  waded   in.     I  speaiing  salmon  by  torchlight;  and  while 

tried  my  luck  for  some  thirty  minutes,  my  companion  sat  down  in  their  midst 

but  could  not  tempt  a  single  fish.    This,  to  rest  himself,  I  jumped  into  one  of  the 

my  friend  did  not  understand;  he  said  canoes,  and  paddled  to  the  foot  of  the 

there   were  salmon  there,  and  thought  fall,  to  try  one  of  my  fancy  flies.    I 

that  the  fault   was  mine.     I  knew  what  fished  for  about  thirty  minutes— caught 

he  wanted,  and  therefore  handed  him  my  one  small  salmon — lost  two  very  large 

rod,  that  he  might  try  bis  fortune.     He  ones,  and  returned  to  the  Indian  camp, 

fished  for  nearly  half  an  hour,  and  then  where  I   had   previously   concluded   to 

broke  the  fly-tip  of  my  rod.     As  i  was  spend  the  night,  provided  my  guide  did 

cherishing  an  earnest  desire  to  take  at  not  insist  upon  returning  to  the  tavern 

least  one  salmon,  uruter  the  Fall,  which  by  moonlight.    It  so  happened,  however, 

I  thought  the  only  likely  place  to  sue-  that  my  interesting  plan  was  vetoed  by 

ceed,  and  towards  which  I  had  set  my  my  companion,  who  told   me  that   bis 

face,  this  little  accident  made  me  exceed-  dwelling  was  only  a  mile  ofl",  and  that  I 

ingly  nervous.     My  friend  attempted  to  must  go  and  spend  the  ni^ht  with  him. 

console  me  by  remarking,  that  as  it  was  I  willingly  assented  to  this  proposition, 

getting  to  be  toward  evening,  we  had  bet-  and  having  picked  up  the  salmon,  w« 

ter  return  to  the  tavern,  and  take  a  fre:>h  engaged  the  Indians  to  ferry  us  across  the 

start  in  the  morning.  But  this  proposition  basin,  and  proceeded  on  our  way.    Our 

did  not  suit  me  at  all,  and  I  promptly  said  path   was  somewhat   narrow,  crooked, 

80.    Just  as  you  please,  replied  ray  com-  and  intricate,  and  as  I  listened  to  the 

panion,  and  so  we  repaired  the  rod,  and  roaring  of  the  waterfall,  and  thought  of 

continued  up  the  river.     Very  rapid,  with  the  mystery  which  hung  over  my  coa- 

many  and  deep  pools,  was  this  portion  panion,  I  could  not  but  wonder  what  I 

of  the  stream ;  and  our  course  along  the  was  about,  and  to  what  strange  place  I 

shore,  over  logs  and  fallen  trees,  through  was  going. 

tangled  underbrush  and  around   rocky  In  due   time,  however,  we  emerged 

points — was  attended  with  every  imagin-  from  the  woods,  and  came  out  upon  the 

able  difficulty,  and  so  continued  for  at  side  of  a  gentle  hill,  which  siop«Mi  to  the 

least  two  miles.    On  coming  in  sight  of  margin  of  the  Aroostook,  and  was  suffi- 

the   Fall,   however,   I   was  more   than  ciently  open  to  command  an  extensive 

amply  repaid  for  all  my  trouble,  by  the  view  of  the  river.     Here,  m?  friend  lokl 

firospect  which   there    presented   itself,  me  to  tarry  a  few  moments,  for  he  bad  a 

t  was,  perhaps,  one  hour  before  sunset,  canoe  hidden  among  some  willows,  and 

and  there  was  a  delightful  atmosphere  wished  to  hunt  it  up,  that  we  might  re- 

rcsting  upon  the  landscape.    Directly  be-  cross  the  river  once  more.    I  h^ird  bit 

fore  me,  in  the  extreme  distance,  and  im-  words,  but  neglected  to  assist  bim,  lor 

mediately  under  the  crimf*on  sun,  was  my  whole  attention  was  riveted  by  tbt 

a  narrow  rocky  gorge,  through  which  scene  upon  which  I  was  gazing.    Tbt 

foamed  the  waters  of  the  Aroostook,  over  sober  livery  of  twilight  had  settled  upoa 

a  precipice  of  some  thirty  feet ;  and  just  the  world,  and  the  flowing  of  the  nvtr 

below  the  Fall,  rose  a  perpendicular  rock,  was  so  peaceful,  that  I  could  distinctly 
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hear  the  hnm  of  unnumbered  insects,  w  the  hemlock  rafters  abore.  In  one  cor- 
they  sported  in  the  air.  On  the  opposite  ner  stood  a  kind  of  wooden  box,  filled 
shore  was  a  lofty  forest- covered  hill,  and  with  blankets,  which  answered  the  pur* 
at  the  foot  of  it  a  small  clearing,  in  the  poee  of  a  bed, — and  in  front  of  the  only 
centre  of  which  stood  a  rude  log  cabin —  window  in  the  cabin  was  a  pine  table,  on 
the  dwelling-place  of  my  friend.  On  my  which  stood  an  inkstand  and  some  writ- 
left,  the  river  presented  the  appearance  ing  pajier,  and  under  which  sat  a  large 
of  a  lake :  and  apparently  in  the  centre  gray  cat,  watching  my  movements  with  a 
of  it  were  two  of  the  most  exquisitely  suspicious  eye.  In  one  place  stood  a 
foliaged  islands  imaginable.  The  vaU  wooden  chest,  and  a  half- barrel  of  meal 
ley  seemed  completely  hemmed  in  with  and  the  only  things  in  the  room,  to  sit 
mountains,  and  these,  together  with  a  upon  were  a  couple  of  wooden  chairs, 
glowing  sky,  were  all  distinctly  mirrored  The  crevices  in  the  walls  were  stopped 
in  the  sleeping  waters.  Charming  be-  up  with  rags  and  clay,  and  from  various 
yond  compare  was  this  evening  land-  rafters  depended  bundles  of  mint,  hem- 
scape,  and  the  holy  time  "  was  quiet  as  lock  and  other  useful  productions  of  the 
a  nun,  breathless  with  adoration."  But  wood.  A  rusty  old  gun,  and  a  home- 
now  my  companion  summoned  me  to  a  made  fishing  rod  occupied  one  corner; 
seat  in  the  canoe,  and  we  passed  over  and  on  every  side,  resting  upon  wooden 
the  stream  in  safety ;  he  hauled  up  his  pegs,  were  numerous  shelves,  of  every 
shallop,  laid  aside  his  paddle,  and,  slap-  size  and  form,  which  were  appropriated 
ping  me  on  the  shoulder,  led  the  way  to  to  a  variety  of  uses.  On  one  or  two  of 
bis  cabin,  repeating,  in  a  loud  clear  them  were  the  cooking  utensils  of  my 
voice,  the  following  words :  friend  ;    on  another,  a    lot    of   smoky 

books ;  and  on  others,  a  little  of  every 

**  Alone  T  live,  between  four  hills, —  thing,  from  a  box  of  salt  or  paper  of  tea. 

Famed,  Roostook  runs  between; —  down  to  a  spool  of  thread  or  a  paper  of 

At  timet,  wild  animals  appear,  needles. 

But  men  are  seldom  seen."  j^  ^  few  moments  my  friend  reenter- 

Ou^ntering  the  hut,  which  was  now  ^  t>»e  cabin,  and  immediately  began  to 

quite  dark,  as  it  only  contained  one  win-  P^^^Kr''"/  7"^^  T" '  I^^'i   '''"'''*; 

5 ,     _.,,„.«„.„;„„    #.,,„.j    .k....Mi.,  ed  of  bread,  fried  pork,  and  samon,  and 

dow     my  companwn   turned    abrupUy  ^         (  ^^     Plain  was  our  food,  but  it 

lo-ind  and  after  raak.ng  a  frol.cksome  J       j    .      ^  ^        j,  j    ^^^ 

remark  about  my  beine  in  bis  power,  be  j  \,  u         ' ..      •  i    ■    .    i     ,         ■. 

exclaimed-"  That  poetry  1  repeated  to  ^f"    ^.L^^.  ^r^±  ^^l^nri,'".?^ 

'^  t    •'         "^     _«•  i»  man,  and    the    comic   pomposity  witn 

Tou  just  now  was  a  home-spun  article.  ^.^^           ,j  ,   matter  was  attended  to, 

tut  as  you.mjght  ^^"^y  «««^hjng  ^^^^^  J^^^^  amusement.  One  thing 

tie  more  civilized   I  would  «ay  ;o  joa  j  ,^^,^^,,^  ^^^ich  struck  me  as  particu- 

mv  young    fnend,  in  the  language  of.  ,^^1    f„,         ^    host  was  talking  about 

Wordaworth^s  Solitary,  thelcondurt  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  ?nd  the 

*«Thisismydomain,  my  cell  British   Parliament,  and,  while  in  the 

My  hermitage,  my  cabin,  what  you  will—  midst  of  his  discourse,  opened  a  trap-door 

I  love  it  better  than  a  snail  his  house.  leading  to  his  cellar,  and  descended  there« 

But  now  ye  shall  be  feasted  with  our  best.'*  in.     I  knew  not  what  he  was  after,  and 

waited  bis  re-appearance  with  some  anx- 

Soon  as  these  words  had  fallen  from  bis  iety,  when  suddenly  he  bobbed  up  bis 

lips,  my  friend  proceeded  to  collect  eome  rhostlike  head,  resumed  the  thread  of 

wood  for  a  fire,  and  while  I  was  left  to  his  remarks,  and  held  forth  in  one  hand 

kindle  the  flame,  be  seized  a  tin-nail  and  a  huge  piece  of  fat  pork,  and  as  hebecamt 

Went  after  some  spring  water,  which  he  excited  about  the  conduct  of  the  Primt 

said  was  some  distance  off.     In  a  few  Minister,    he   occasionally  slapped  the 

moments,  I  produced  a  sufficient  quantity  pork  with  the  remaining  hand,  and  then 

of  light  to  answer  my  purpose,  and  then  shook  it  in  the  air,  as  if  it  had  been  ont 

took  occasion  to  survey  the  room,  into  of  the  bloody  Irishmen  to  whom  he  was 

which  1  bad  been  thus  strangely  intro-  occasionally  alluding.    He  reminded  mt 

daeed.    Everything  about  me  seemed  to  of 'one  of   Shakspeare*s  grave-diggers, 

be  oddity  itself.    First  was  the  huge  fire-  I  also  remember,  that  when  my  Inend 

place,  rudely  made  of  rough  stones  and  was  kneading  his  bread,  the  idea  entered 

filled  with  ashes;  then  the  blackish  ap-  his  head,  from  some  remark  that  1  had 

pearanee  of  the  log  walla  around,  and  dropped,  that  I  did  not  comprehend  tht 
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meaniDg  of  a  certain  passage  in  Shaks-  and  having  cooclndeil  tliat  mr  fellow- 

Eeare,  so  be  immediately  wiped  one  of  men   were  as  tired  of  roe  as  1  was  of 
is  bands,  leaned  over  for  bis  ragged  them>  I  bolted   for  tbe  wilderness  and 
copy  of  the  Mighty  Bard,  and  immedi-  have  lived  bercicver  since.    Yes,  sir,  for 
ateiy  settled  tbe  question  to  oar  matoal  twelve  years  have  I  been  the  only  human 
satisfaction.  inmate  of  this  rode  cabin;  i  oaght  to 
Sapper  being  ended,  I  pulled  out  of  my  except,   however,  *  a  lucid  intervmJ'   of 
pocket  a  couple  of  cigars  which  I  bad  some  nine  months,  which  ispentin£ng- 
orought  with  me,  and  we  then  seated  our-  land,  about  four  years  ago,  visiting  my 
selves  comfortably  before  tbe    fire  and  friends  and  tbe  favorite  haunts  oi  my 
entered  into  a  systematic  conversation,  childhood.    To  en  jo  v  even  that  little  lax- 
Tbe  greater  part  of  the  talking  was  done  ury,  I  was  compelled  to  sacrifice  a  por- 
by  my  companion,  and  in  tbe  coarse  of  tion  of  my  land.** 
the  evening,  I  gathered  the  following  par-  **  But  why  do  yon  not  sell  your  entire 
ticulars  respecting  his  own  history  :  property,'*  1   remarked,  *<and  take  ap 
lie  told  me  he  was  a  native  of  Hamp-  vour  abode  among  men,    where   your 
shire,  England,  and  had  spent  his  boy-  knowledge  might  be  made  available.* 
hood  in  tbe  city  of  London,  as  a  count-  '^Knowledge  indeed  !**  replied  the  her- 
ing-bouse  clerk.  He  claimed  a  good  name  mit  philosopher;  *'  all  that  I  possess,  yoa 
for  bis  family,  and  added  that  Mr.  Jerden,  might  easily   bide  in  the   bowl  ot  an 
editor  of  the  London   Literary  Gazette,  acorn.     I  do  know  enough  to  cast  my 
was  his  brother-in-law,  having  married  eyes  heavenward,  when  crushed  by  mis- 
his  only  sister.  He  avowed  himself  about  fortune,  but  the  same  knowledge  was 
sixty  years  of  age,  and  had  been  a  resi-  possessed  by  the  worm  upon  which  1 
dent  of  New  Brunswick  ever  since  the  accidentally  trod  this  morning.    What  is 
year  1809.    He  first  came  across  tbe  At-  man,  at  his  best  estate,  bat  a  worm? 
lantic  as  a  government  agent,  for  the  But  this  is  not  answering  your  question, 
transaction  of  business  connected  with  My  only  reason  for  not  selling  this  pro- 
the  Fur  Trade ;  and  when  he  settled  in  perty  is,  that  I  cannot  find  a  puitbaaer. 
tbe  province,  the  whole  country  was  an  Most  gladly  would  1  jump  at  the  chance, 
untrodden  wilderness.  Since  that  time  be  and  then  I  irould  mingle  with  my  fellow- 
has  followed  a  variety  of  employments,  men,  and  endeavor  to  be  cf  them,    Trar- 
had  acquired  a  competence,  but  lost  it  ellers,  who  sometimes  pass  through  this 
through  the  rascality  of  friends.     He  told  region,  tell  me  that  my  property  is  worth 
roebewasawidower,  and  that  bebadone  $5000;  I  know  it  to  be  worth  at  least 
ion,  who  resided  in   Fredrickton,  and  that  amount,  but  I  should  be  glad  to  sell 
was  rapidly  acquiring  a  reputation  for  his  it  for  $3000,  and  that  too  on  a  credit  of 
knowledge  of  engineering.     **  It  does  ten  years.    Tbe  interest  would  indeed  be 
my  heart  good  to  remember  this  fact,"  a  meaere  income,  but  I  have  schooled 
continued  my  friend,  *<and  i  do  hope  myself  in  tbe  ways  of  poverty;    and 
that  my  son,  will  not  disgrace  his  family,  though  it  once  cost  me  $2000  to  carry 
as  some  people  seem  to  think  I  have  done,  me  through  a  single  year,  I  can  tell  you 
Tbe  God-forsaken  inhabitants  of  this  re-  that  my  expenses  for  the  last  ^rt  years 
gion  have  a  habit  of  calling  me  a  crazy  have  not  averaged  more  than  tireTity  did* 
old  man.    God  be  praised, — I  know  they  lars,  which  I  Imve  had  to  obtain  as  best 
over  shoot  the  mark  in  that  particular;  if  I  could.     But  you  must  not  misunder- 
I  have  lost  my  reason,  I  can  tell  tbe  mock-  stand  me.    Tbe  little  clearing  which  sar- 
ing  world,  that  1  have  endured  trouble  rounds  my  rookery,  contains  six  acres, 
enough  to  make  even  a  philosopher,  a  and  as  I  cultivate  them  with  all  diligtace, 
raving  maniac.    By  patient  and  unwea-  they  keep  me  from  actual  staryation.** 
ried  toil,  I  have  won  two  small  fortunes,  **  But  it  strikes  me,  my  dear  air,  that 
but  both  of  them  were  snatched  away  you  ask  rather  an  extravagant  price  for 
and  1  was  left  a  beggar.     Tbe  Home  your  uncultivated  land?"    I  asked  this 
Government  took  pity  on  me,  and  offered  question  with  a  view  of  obtaining  some 
to  make  me  a  present  of  land,  adding  information  in  reference  to  the  valley  of 
that  1  was  at  liberty  to  make  my  own  the  Aroostook,  and  was  not  disappoiDl- 
selection.     I  accepted  their  offer  and  se-  ed.    The  reply  of  my  friend  was  as  fol- 
lecieJ  five  hundred  acres  on  tbe  Aroos-  lows : 

took,  making  the  Fall  we  visited  this  **  I  can  convince  yoa  that  yoo  are  dm- 

tvening  tbe  centre  of  my  domain.    I  taken.    In  tbe  first  place,  the  water  priv- 

duly  received  a  deed  for  the  property,  ilege  which  my  land  coven,  is  ackoowl- 
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edged  to  be  the  roost  valaable  on  the  when  smrnner  comefl,  as  yon  may  testify, 
Aroo9took,  and  I  may  add  that  it  is  the  weather  is  sufficiently  warm  for  every 
abundantly  fertile.  And  then  think  of  necessary  purpose.  Now,  sir,  do  you 
the  valley,  at  the  very  threshold  of  not  think  I  have  made  out  a  clear  case?** 
which  1  am  located.  It  is  one  of  the  I  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  thank- 
most  beautiful  and  luxuriant  in  this  ed  him  for  the  information  he  had  eiven 
northern  wilderness;  and  the  only  thing  me.  Like  Oliver  Twist,  however,  f  was 
against  it,  though  i  say  ii,  that  should  anxious  for  '*  more,**  and  therefore  en- 
not,  is  the  fact  that  nearly  live  miles  of  deavored  to  start  him  on  another  subject, 
its  outlet  belongs  to  the  English  govern-  In  this  laudable  effort  I  fully  succeeded, 
ment,  while  the  remainder  belongs  to  the  and  by  merely  expressing  the  opinion 
United  States.  The  whole  of  it  ought  that  he  must  lead  a  very  lonely  life  in 
to  be  yours,  but  if  it  were,  I  would  not  this  remote  wilderness. 
lire  here  a  year;  I  am  near  enough  to  **  Not  at  all,  not  at  all,'*  replied  my  friend, 
you  now  :  directly  on  the  boundary  line  "  It  is  my  good  fortune  to  belong  to  that 
Between  your  country  and  mine.  The  class  of  men  who  depend  upon  books,  the 
Aroostook,  I  verily  belieye,  is  one  of  the  works  of  nature  and  themselves  for  hap- 
most  important  branches  of  the  St.  John,  piness,  and  not  upon  a  selfish  and  heart- 
Its  general  course  is  easterly,  but  it  is  less  world.  As  to  my  books,  they  are 
exceedingly  serpentine,  and,  according  not  very  abundant,  nor  are  they  bound  in 
to  some  of  your  best  surveyors,  drains  fancy  morocco,  but  the  substance  of  them 
upwards  of  a  million  acres  of  ihe  best  is  of  the  right  sort.  Foremost  among 
soil  in  Maine.  Above  my  place,  there  is  them  all  istbeBible,which  tells  even  a  poor 
hardly  a  spot  that  might  not  be  naviga-  devil  like  me  that  he  is  a  man.  Perfect 
ted  by  a  small  steamboat,  and  I  believe  in  their  generation  are  the  truths  of  this 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  your  en-  glorious  old  book ;  they  have  an  import- 
terprising  Yankees  will  have  a  score  of  ant  bearing  upon  every  thing ;  and  they 
boats  employed  here,  in  carrying  their  should  bestudied  and  cherished  with  jeal- 
ffrain  to  marVet.  Before  that  time  comes,  ous  care.  But  the  earth-born  men,  with 
however,  you  must  dig  a  canal  or  build  whom  I  hold  daily  communion,  are  the 
a  railroad  around  my  beautiful  waterfall,  mighty  Shakspeare,  the  splendid  Gibbon, 
which  I  am  sure  could  be  done  for  $20,-  the  good  and  loving  brother  poets  Thomp- 
000.  An  extensive  lumbering  business  son  and  Wordsworth,  the  gifted  but  way- 
is  now  carried  on  in  the  ralley,  but  its  ward  Burns,  the  elegant  and  witty  Addi- 
fature  prosperity  must  depend  upon  its  son,  and  the  ponderous  Johnson.  These 
agricuhure.  Already  are  its  shores  dot-  are  the  minds  which  always  afford  me  so- 
ted  with  well-cultivated  farms,  and  every  lid  satisfaction.  As  to  the  immense  herd 
year  is  adding  to  their  number  and  the  who  keep  the  printing  presses  of  the  pres- 
rural  beauty  oilha<te  already  in  existence,  ent  day  constantly  employed,  I  know  nolh* 
The  soil  of'^this  valley  is  rich,  and  com-  ing  about  them,  and  care  still  less.  And 
posed  principally  of  what  is  called  oZ/u-  how  as  to  the  pleasures  which  are  brought 
rki/(not  interval)  land,  together  with  the  tome  by  the  revolving  seasons.  They 
quality  known  as  upland.  In  many  por-  are  indeed  manifold,  and  it  is  pleasant  to 
tions,  however,  you  will  find  some  of  remember  that  **  Nature  never  did  betray 
the  most  charming  intervals  in  the  world,  the  heart  that  loved  her.*'  The  bills  which 
The  trees  of  this  region  are  similar  to  surround  my  cabin  I  look  upon  as  Tamil- 
those  of  your  northern  states.  The  sta-  iar  friends,  not  only  when  crowned  with 
pie  crop  of  the  Aroostook  farmer  is  a  wreath  of  snow,  but  when  rejoicing  in 
wheat;  owing  to  the  shortness  of  our  their  summer  bloom;  and  a  more  peace- 
seasons,  corn  does  not  arrive  at  perfec-  ful  and  heart- sooth  ing  stream  can  no 
tion,  and  its  cultivation  is  neglected,  where  be  found,  than  the  one  which 
Rye,  barley,  and  oats,  all  flourish  here,  flows  along  my  door,  and  you  know  from 
but  much  more  buckwheat  is  raised  than  experience  that  it  abounds  in  the  finest  of 
any  other  grain  besides  wheat.  Grasses  salmon  and  trout  The  surrounding  woods 
flourish  here  in  great  perfection,  and  the  furnish  me  with  game,  but  their  greatest 
farmer  of  Aroostook  will  yet  send  to  treasures  are  the  ten  thousand  beautiful 
market  immense  quantities  of  cattle.  As  birds,  which  make  melody  in  their  little 
to  the  climate,  it  is  not  so  severe  as  is  hearts,  and  afford  me  unalloyed  pleasure 
generally  supposed.  Snow  falls  early,  for  at  least  one  half  the  year.  I  seldom 
and  continues  late,  which  prevents  the  have  occasion  to  kill  these  feathered  min- 
ground  from  freezing  very  deep.    And  strels  for  food,  and  the  consequence  is. 
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whenever  I  go  out  into  my  fields  to  work,  done   by  spreading  the  clothes  of  the 

they  gather  around  me  without  fear,  and  wooden  bedstead  upon  the  floor.    While 

often  come  so  near,  as  to  be  in  my  very  going  through  with  this  little  operation, 

way.     The  quail  and  the  wren,  the  jay  he  held  high  above  his  head  a  ragged  old 

and  the  bluebird,  the  mocking-bird,  the  bed-quilt,  and  asked  me  what  1  thought 

partridge,  the  fishhawk,  the  eagle  and  Queen   Victoria  would  say,  if  she  had 

the  crow,  and  also  the  swallow,  the  owl,  such  an  article  to  rest  her  royal   limbs 

and   whipporwill,  all   build  their  nests  upon  ?    He  then  pointed  to  the  particular 

within  a  stone's  throw  of  my  door,  and  spot  which  he  wanted  me  to  occupy,  gir- 

they  know  that  the  friendless  old  man  ing  as  a  reason  for  the  request,  that  there 

will  do  them  no  harm.     And  then  what  was  a  hole  on  the  opposite  side  of  his 

exquisite  pleasure  do  I  continually  enjoy  mansion,  where  toads,  rats,  and  weasels 

in  watching  the  ever- varying  changes  of  were  frequently  in  the  habit  of  entering, 

the  year!     First,  when  the  primrose  tells  and  he  was  afraid  they  might  annoy  me, 

me  that  the  rains  are  over  and  gone,  and  though  he  had  never  been  disturbed  by 

I  go  forth  in  the  refreshing  sunshine  to  their  nocturnal  visits.    This  information 

sow  my  seeds;  secondly,  when  the  glo-  appeared  to  me  somewhat  peculiar,  bat 

rius  summer  is  in  its  prime,  with  its  dewy  did  not  prevent  me  from  undressing  my- 

mornings  and  lovely  twilights;  also  in  self  to  lie  down.  When  about  half  through 

the  sober  autumnal  time,  when  I  thought-  this  business,  however,  I  was  actually 

fully  count  the  leaves  floating  on  the  do-  compelled  to  take  a  eeat  on  account  of  a 

som  of  the  stream  :  and  then  again  when  laughing  fit  brought  upon  me  by  one  or 

the  cold  winds  of  winter  are  howling  two  stories,  which  my  host   related  for 

around  my  cabin,  and  I  set  in  my  pleas-  my  special  benefit.    What  a  strange  man 

ant  solitude  before  a  roaring  fire,  build-  indeed  !  thought  I,  and  making  another 

ing  palaces  in  my  mind,  as  1  peer  into  the  effort,  I  tumbled  into  bed.     In  the  mean 

burning  embers — Yes,  sir,  I  have  learned  time,  my  companion  had  stripped  himself 

to  live  without  excitement,  and  to  depend  of  every  thing  but  his  shirt,  and  in  spite 

upon   myself   for    the  companionship  I  of  the  frailty  of  his  "  spindle  shanks,* 

need.    I  do  indeed  occasionally  steal  out  was  throwincr  himself  into  the  attitudes 

of  my  beautiful  vale,  and  mingle  wiih  my  for  which   fumble    was    disti^gui^hed, 

fellow-men,  but  I  always  return  perfectly  whose  acting  he  had  often  witnessed  in 

contented  with  my  lot.     After  all,  I  do  olden  times.     1    was  already  quite  ex- 

not  believe  that  the  world  a>t//(f  add  great-  hauiited  with  excess  of  laughter,  and  I 

ly  to  my  stock  of  happiness,  even  iff  verily  believed  that  the  a  ueer  antics  of  the 

were  a  worshipper  of  Mammon,  a  brawl-  anchorite  and  philosopner  would  be  the 

ing    politician,  or  a  responsible  states-  death  of  me.    But  I  licit  that  I  must  go  to 

man."  sleep,  and,  in  self-defence,  partly  covered 

**  But,  Mr.  Egger,  it  strikes  me  that  my  head  with  the  end  of  a  quilt,  and  at- 

your  manner  of  life  is  not  in  keeping  with  most  swore  that  I  would  not  be  disturbed 

the  Bible,  for  which  you  have  expressed  again.    I  did  not  swear,  however,  and 

so  much  reverence.**  was  consequently  again  disturbed.    I  bad 

•*  That  may  be  true,**  was  the  reply,  just  fixed  my  head  upon  the  pillow,  as  I 
«*  but!  make  no  sanctimonious  pretensions,  thought  for  the  last  time,  when  1  was 
I  do  but  little  to  promote  the  happiness  of  startled  by  a  tremendous  yell  proceednig 
my  fellow-men, and  I  congratulate  myself  from  without  the  cabin,  I  rushed  out  d 
with  the  idea,  that  I  do  as  little  to  make  the  house,  as  if  the  old  Harry  himself  hi^ 
them  miserable.  The  influence  of  ray  been  after  me,  and  beheld  my  spare  and 
example  amounts  to  nothing,  and  I  give  venerable  friend, — sitting  upon  a  stump, 
no  bread  to  the  poor,  because  I  have  none  |^zing  upon  the  rising  moon,  and  listen- 
to  give.  But  let  us  drop  the  subject ;  I  mg  to  the  distant  howl  of  a  wolf,  whli 
feel  that  your  questions  may  so  annoy  me,  one  of  his  feet  dangling  to  and  fro,  like 
that  I  shall  be  compelled  to  abandon  the  the  pendulum  of  a  clock.  <'Was  nt  that 
glorious  old  wilderness,  and  become  a  a  musical  veil,  my  boy  r  were  the  first 
denizen  of  the  busy  and  noisy  world.**  words  spoken  by  the  hermit  mad-cap; 

A  breach  having  thus  been  made  in  our  and  then  he  went  on  to  point  out  all  toe 

discourse,  I  examined  my  watch,  and  finer  features  of  the  scene  spread  out  be- 

found  it  to  be  near  twelve  o'clock.    My  fore  us.  Silently  flowed  the  stream,  grand 

companion  took  the  hint,  and  immediately  and  sublime  looked  the  mountains,  cleAr 

proceeded  to   fix  a  sleeping-place  that  and  very  blue  the  sky,  spirit- like  the  mooo 

would  acoufflmodats  us  both.    This  was  and  stars,  and  above  the  Dtighborinf  wa- 
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terfall  ascended  a  colomn  of  spray,  which  up  the  hed,  and  prepared  myself  for  break- 
was  fast  melting  into  a  snowy  cload.  fast,  which  was  particularly  enjoyed  by 
After  enjoying  ttus  picture  for  a  reasona-  the  giver  and  the  receiver.  I  spent  the 
Me  time,  my  companion  then  proposed  forenoon  rambling  about  the  estate  of  my 
that  we  should  enjoy  a  swim  in  the  river,  old  friend,  and  enjoying  the  surrounding 
to  which  arrangement  I  assented,  even  as  scenery ;  1  then  proposed  to  him  that  he 
did  the  wedding  guest  of  Coleridge  to  the  should  go  down  and  be  my  euest  at  the 
command  of  the  Ancient  Mariner.  Our  tavern  on  the  St  John  for  a  day  or  two, 
bath  ended,  we  returned  to  the  cabin,  and  which  invitation  was  accepted.  On  my 
in  the  course  of  half  an  hour,  the  hermit  return,  I  took  a  sketch  of  the  secluded 
and  the  stranger  were  side  by  side  in  the  vale  where  stands  the  cottage  of  my 
arms  of  sleep.  friend,  also  a  profile  of  his  own  handsome 

On  opening  my  eyes  in  the  morning,  face,  and  a  view  of  his  waterfall.  The 
the  pleasant  sunshine  was  flooding  the  time  of  my  departure  having  arrived,  I 
floors  through  the  open  door,  and  my  left  my  friend  with  a  heavy  heart,  I  for 
friend,  who  had  risen  without  disturbing  my  distant  city-home,  and  he  to  return  to 
me,  was  frying  some  trout  which  he  had  his  solitary  cottage  among  the  mountains, 
just  taken  in  Uie  streanL    1  arose,  rolled 


HISTORY  AND  INFLUENCE  OP  MATHEMATICAL  SCIENCE.* 

The  History  of  Scierce  is,  in  great  last,  to  combine  those  laws  into  systems, 

part,  the  historjr  of  Pro^ss  in  the  Hn-  The  first  may  be  called  Observation ;  the 

man  Mind.    It  is  the  history  of  the  de-  second.  Science  par  excellence,  or  the  use 

▼elopment  of  the  laws  of  nature,  and  of  of  Judgment  ;t  and  the  last.  Theory,  or 

intellectual  growth.    What  is  developed,  the  act  of  Philosophizing.    These  three 

we  know;  what  is  not  developed,  we  exercises  are  all  required  in  developing 

do  not  know.    The  mind  has  no  laws  to  the  Laws  of  Nature ;  and  they  include, 

work  with,  and  no  material  to  work  in  their  most  comprehensive  sense,  all 

npon,  but,  on  the  one  hand,  a  conscious-  the  functions  of  the  human  understand- 

Bess  of  its  own  thinkmg  and  reasoning  ing.    The  process,  by  which  progress  in 

powers,  and  on  the  other  the  visible  and  Science  is  made  from  man  to  man  and 

tangible  elements  of  nature.    This  inter-  from  age  to  age,  strengthens  the  powers 

nal  spirit,  and  this  external  world,  consti-  of  the  mind,  and  expands  its  vision ;  ex- 

tute  that  glorious  creation  of  God,  whose  tending  its  dominion  over  all  the  elements 

nses,  whose  beauty,  and  whose  wisdom,  of  nature.    The  History  of  Science  is, 

it  is  the  business  and  delight  of  human  therefore,  the  real  history  of  the  prog^ress 

intelligence  to  develop,  to  illustrate,  and  of  human  intelligence. 

to  magnify.  Among  Sciences  material  and  intellec- 

The  Methods  of  Science  are  full  of  tual,  we  find  included  every  species  of 

excellent  discipline.     There  are  three  human  knowledge,  from  that  of  minerals 

■lodes,  corresponding  to  the  three  ways  to  that  of  the  attributes  of  Deity.    But 

of  human  improvement,  bv  which  Science  among  all  these,  not  the  least  influential 

enlarges  its  bounds.    The  first  is  to  ob-  are  those  of  quantity.    The  Mathema- 

serve  particular  facts ;  the  next,  to  gen-  tics  have  been  defined  to  be  the  *<  Science 

eralize  these  facts  into  laws ;  and  the  of  Ratios,"  but  it  is  rather  that  Science 


*  DAVIES*  COURSE  of  Mathematics,  in  three  parts : 

I.  The  Arithmetical  Coune,  embracing  First  Lessons  in  Arithmetic  for  begiuiers— 
School  Arithmetic— University,  or  higher  Arithmetic. 

n.  Academic  Course,  embracing  ETemenury  Algebra,  Elementary  Geometiy,  Mrasm- 
tk>B.  and  Drawing  and  Survevlng;. 

lit  Collej^iate  Course,  embracing  Davie8'Bourdon^pavies*L(g*ndre.Ana]ytiealGeom- 
etiy.  Descriptive  Geometry,  Shades,  Shadows,  and  Perspective,  and  Difierential  and  la- 
t^gral  Calciuns. 

t  The  word  is  here  strictly  used.^Eo. 
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which  compares,  and  expreues  by  com-  it  sapposes  a  possible  existaaoe :  ezprass- 

parwrn^  ihe  relalion  between  quantities,  es  the  relatioofi  of  its  imagiDmry  elemeiiU, 

either  real  or  only  possible,  positive  or  and  deduces  constqii^ces :  reaches  the 

negatiTe.    llie  Tastness  of  this  Science  reality  of  anknown  qnaatitieff,  and  briop 

can  only  be  comprehended  by  consider-  up  to  light  the  laws  which  mast  goTen 

ing  the  immeasorable  elasticity  of  that  invisible   existences ;    it   grapples   and 

mmd  which  contemplates  the  variety  of  brings  np  a  substance  out  of  mere  proba- 

the  material  universe,  and  the  yet  more  bility.    Nor  is  this  all.    It  gives  an  ntler- 

immeasurable  extent  of  that  imagination  ance  to  non-entity  itself,  and  an  express 

which,  proceeding  from  the  real  to  the  sioti  to  formless  infinity, 

possible,  passes  outside,  as  it  were,  of  The  range  of  iMathematics  thus  ex- 

this  world,  and  dwells  on  a  region  of  its  tends  to  all  toe  conditions  of  inteiligeace, 

own  creating.    Johnson  says  of  Shaks-  and  is  thus  connected  with  all  other 

peare,  that  he  Sciences.    It  requires  the  exeidse  of  all* 

««Exhtustedworlds,«idthsnimaginednew;  the  intellectual  faculties,  and  the  use  of 

Existence  saw  him  spurn  her  bounded  &ii  their  methods.    These  are  the  most 

reign»  sublime  functions  of  that  elastic  and  iai- 

And  panting  Time  toiled  after  him  in  vain.**  mortal  mind,  which  is  thus  able  to  com- 

What  is  there  said  of  the  Poet,  is  in  prehend,  within  its  glorious  circle,  the  . 
another  sense  equally  true  of  the  Malhe-  earth  and  its  fellow-orbs,  the  stars,  and 
matician.    He  begins  by  expressing,  in  distances  of  their  journey  in  a  mystenoos 
dry  and  abstract  signs,  the  relations  of  ^^^'     "  "  this  grandeur  of  range 
units  to  one  another,  as  in  reckoning  which  gave  Matheraaucs  its  name :  from 
one's  fingers.    The  very  child  can  do  the  Greek  word  mathesis,  signifying  dw- 
thU:  and,  as  to  that  relation,  the  man  fpltnt  cf  thevwni.    It  prwents  not  mere- 
can  do  no  more.    He  aggregates  these  ly  a  system  of  pnnciples.  but  a  connected 
unities,  and  ascends  one  step  higher  by  M«es  of  developments  of  the  laws  of 
expressing  the  relation  of  aggregates  to  nature,  from  the  observations  of  the  firrt 
one  another.  One  step  more,  and  he  classi-  ages,  to  the  accumulated  learning  of  the 
fies  units  and  aggregates  them  into  com-  last  generation  who  shall  live  upon  the 
pounds,  and  expresses  again  these  com-  earth.   It  is  a  rapidly  enlarging  series  of 
pound  relations.  Thus  heconlinoes  to  ex-  disclosures  till  the  world  ends, 
press,  in  his  abstract  language,  the  uniUea  The  History  of  Science  is,  as  we  have 
of  aU  things  in  nature,  till  he  has  num-  remarked,  more  completely  the  history 
bered  the  very  particles  of  the  earth,  the  of  intellectual  progress,  than  is  the  hi»- 
globules  of  water,  and  the  stars  of  Heav-  tory  of  society  in  general     We  may 
en.      Again,  he  begins  with  the  relation  note,   for   example,    some   remarkable 
of  exUnsion.    He  takes  a  unit  of  mens-  epochs,  in  which  the  mind  made  vast 
ure,  as  simple  as  the  length  of  a  hand,  pw^ess.  and  produced  new  forms  of 
or  the  first  joint  of  an  arm ;  he  repeats  civilization,  but  m  each  of  which,  the  ia- 
it,  by  the  relation  of  numbers,  till  he  can  Aaence  of  the  single  Science  of  Matbe- 
express,  in  his  symbolical  language,  the  malice,  either  jjosiuvely  or  negatively, 
extent  of  a  field,  or  the  breadth  of  a  con-  >»,  so  great  and  so  remarkable,  that  to 
tinent.  or  the  circumference  of  the  globe,  take  it  away  would  be  to  disfigure  the 
or  the  distances  between  systems  olstars.  portrait  of  the  age.    The  ultimate  de- 
Thus,  too,  he  applies  his  Science  of  Ro-  ▼clopment,   the    final   caus^  of  these 
taUons  to  surfaces,  to  the  greatest  solids.  civUizaUons,  depended,  doubUess.  oa  the 
to  the  most  complicated  moUoiis.    Thus  character  of  their  religious  philosophy ; 
the  true,  the  understanding  student  of    D^t  in  their  inteUectnal  nowlh,  and  la 
Mathematics,  writes  down,  in  a  few  Sim-  the  interpretation  of  all  forma  of  art, 
pie  signs,  the  relations  of  the  remoter  science  ruled  supreme, 
universe,  and  the  history  of  events  in  One  of  tbe  epochs,  to  which  we  refer. 

Senerations  yet  to  come !     Such  are  his  is  that  of  Memphite  Egypt — the  land  of 

ealings  with  realities.    But  Mathematics  p3rramids  and  hieroglyphics.      To  that 

leads  him  yet  farther.    It  conducts  him  land,  when  the  sciences  of  leamii^coaM 

beyond  the  real  into  the  possible — into  be  traced  no  farther,  it  wai|the  custom, 

cnatiooa  which  might,  but  do  not  exist ;  alike  of  Greek  and  Roman,  of  Jew  and 


*  We  are  obliged  to  dissent  from  this  opinion  of  oar  contributor. 
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Gentile,  to  rder  the  origin  of  knowledj^e.  and  that  it  was,  in  Geometry,  applied  to 
Id  substance,  this  was  tnie.  Bat,  the  im-  art ;  that  Greece  exhibited,  in  ner  out- 
portant  question  is,  not  where  the  stream  ward  forms,  the  ^eatest  progress ;  her 
begins,  out  how  much  there  is  of  it?  architecture  has  never  been  improved 
How  much  of  solid  science  did  the  found-  ppon,  her  stataary  is  still  unriTalied,  and 
er  of  our  civilization  bring  from  £^pt  ?  in  various  arts  of  life  there  was  demon- 
The  minute,  accurate,  and  long-continued  strative  evidence  that  Geometry  had  made 
researches  of  modem  savans,  into  the  a  vast  advance.*  There  was  an  intimate 
monuments  and  knowledge  of  the  Egyp-  connection  between  the  Mathematical 
tians,  has  made  their  history,  and  even  studies  and  discoveries  of  the  times,  and 
their  modes  of  life,  quite  familiar  to  us.  the  outward  arts  and  general  improve- 
The  result,  to  a  mind  of  close  investiga-  ment  of  society.  Mathematical  disd- 
tion,  is,  that  they  had  many  arts,  and  plineisobservedin  the  symmetry  of  pro- 
great  manual  skill,  but  knew  very  little  portion  and  in  the  acuteness  of  reasomng. 
exact  science.  Their  monuments  and  The  next  epoch,  in  which  the  same  ei- 
paintings  disclose  this  fact,  showing  a  fects  from  the  same  causes  are  observed, 

St>6s,  or  rather,  a  sensuous  civilization,  is  the  age  of  the  Reformation.  This  had 
ut  their  monuments  show,  positively,  been  preceded  by  a  new  taste  for  science, 
that  they  did  not  possess  the  higher  Ma-  asl  fresh,  strong,  and  peculiar  as  that 
thematics.  There  are,  in  all  the  construe-  which  attended  the  growth  of  Geometry 
tions  of  B^ypt,  none  which  required  the  In  Greece.  Algebra  had  been  cultivated 
solution  ofcomplicated  problems.  There  in  the  brilliant  days  of  Arabic  literature. 
10  no  perspective  in  their  paintings;  The  study  of  Algebra  is  abstract  and 
there  is  no  evidence,  in  the  numerous  analjrtical.  It  turns  the  mind]  more  corn- 
drawings,  descriptive  of  their  manner  of  pletely  in  upon  itself.  It  did  not  address 
life,  that  they  even  possessed  any  of  the  itself  to  any  relations  to  be  observed 
higher  astronomical  instruments,  or  any  or  determine  by  the  eye,  but  to  investi- 
o£  that  fine  machinery  in  the  arts,  gallons  remote  from  matter,  in  the  high- 
which,  in  itself,  denotes  the  exercise  of  est  recesses  of  transcendental*  thou^t 
high  scientific  powers.  The  simpler  It  was  metaphysical,  and  therefore  refi- 
ibnns  of  Geometry  and  Arithmetic  are  ning  and  spintualizing.  Its  tendency 
all  of  Mathematical  Science  which  can  was  to  excite  and  quicken  the  thinkinr 
be  distinctly  traced  to  that  country.  How  powers.  It  would  make  the  teachers  and 
monstrous,  and  how  grotesque, — how  students  of  the  age  more  curious,  more 
rroes,  and  how  merely  tangible,  are  all  active,  and  more  investigating.  This 
ue  outward  developments  of  a  civiliza-  was  the  rise  of  a  Mathematical  taste, 
tion,  in  which  the  higher  Sciences  are  the  last  step  in  progress  to  the  reforma- 
wanting !  tion. 

Between  the  epoch  of  the  sciences  in       The  epochs  succeeding,  were  marked 

Bfemphite  Egypt,  and  their  brilliant  rise  by  a  series  of  the  most  brilliant  Mathe- 

in  Greece,  they  had  no  recorded  develop-  maticians  who  have  ever  lived.    Tycho 

nent  in  Athens.    But,  in  the  periods  of  Brahe,  Napier,  Briggs,  Galileo,  Kepler, 

Hellenic  cultivation,    we  find  a  new,  J.  Bemouilli,  Hoygens,  Leibnitz,  Hadley, 

more  livelyand  various  activity  of  mind;  McLaurin,  and  Newton,  surrounded  by 

and  with  the  arts,  the  abstract  science  others  scarcelv  less  brilliant,  formed  a 

reappeared  in  a  new  splendor.     The  constellation  ot  brilliant  intellects,  which 

uunesof  Pythagoras,  of  Euclid,  of  Plato,  belong  exclusively  to  the  refonnation. 

and  of  Archimedes,  remind  us  of  vast  in-  What  was  the  character  of  this  new  and 

tellectual  activity  in  this  direction.    It  extraordinary  illumination   in  science? 

was,  for  Mathematical  genius,  the  most  The  great  and  brilliant  feature  of  it  was, 

brilliant  era  in  the  middle  period  of  his-  unquestionably,  analysis ;  Descarte,  Ber- 

tory.    It  is  remarkable,  that  the  great  nouilli,  McLaurin,  and  others,  continued 

Mathematical  discoveries  of  that  time—  the  Algebraic  inquiries,  Napier  invent- 

auch  as  those  of  Archimedes  and  Appol-  ed   Logarithms,  and   the   geniuses  of 

lonius,  were  discoveries  in  Geometry,  Newton  and  Leibnitz  were  crowned  with' 


^This'most  be  taken  with  allowmnce.— Ed., 

t  The  word  is  here  accanitely  used.  .AU  acieoce  and  philosophy  ends  in  certain  trans* 
««adental  ideas,  which,  though  expressible  by  imnbols,  are  not  expreasible  by  dcKription. 
The  idea,  for  example,  of  an  infinite  series  — Eo. 
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theinyentionof  theCalcnlas.  Even  the  had  jast  then  attained.  Nor  vcmld  it 
Geometry  of  the  day  ran  into  analjrsie ;  be  hard  to  proTe  that  when  science  had 
and  in  the  investigations  of  Matbe-  attained  that  point,  such  inventions  mvit 
matics,  and  the  logic  of  Theology,  inevitablyf  follow.  These  results  are 
there  was  manifesto  an  acuteness  of  necessarily  connected  with  the  laws  of 
reasoning,  and  an  activity  of  intellect,  nature  previously  developed,— as  we  see 
which  was  peculiar  and  extraordinary,  the  magnetic  telegraph  follows  imme- 
There  was  a  strict  analogy  between  the  diateiy  upon  the  discovery  of  ceruia 
Mathematical  development  and  the  phi-  principles  of  magnetism  and  electricity, 
losophical  spirit  of  the  age.  They  were  In  this  progress,  Matberoaticst  was  the 
associated  tofcether,  and  the  history  of  leader  and  the  founder.  Mechaniol 
Progress  in  Mathematics  would  be  par-  Philosophy  made  little  or  no  progress  tUl 
allef  with  the  history  of  the  intellectual  the  great  arms  of  Mathematiail  strenjgth* 
growth  of  society  in  those,  as  in  other  Algebra  and  Geometry,  had  attained 
ages.  nearly  a  full  growth.  Chemistry,  and 
The  fourth  and  last  epoch,  to  which  its  attendant  sciences,  we  know,  scarcely 
we  refer,  is  our  own.  Since  the  date  of  had  an  existence  till  within  a  centniy-^ 
the  American  Revolution,  a  new  and  ex-  till,  in  other  words.  Mathematical  Anal* 
traordinary  movement  has  been  given  to  ysis,  which  led  the  mind  into  miore  re- 
all  civilized  societies.  Change,  motion,  condite  and  refined  researches  into  the 
loco-motion,  intense  commercial  activity,  invisible  elements  of  nature,  bad  attain- 
a  greater  nearness  of  nations,  an  approx-  ed  a  nearly  complete  development 
imation  to  a  greater  harmony  of  interests.  When  the  last  inventions  of  Analysis, 
spring  from  the  fountains  of  inventive  its  applications  to  Geometry,  had  been 
power  and  social  interests.  Estimating,  completed  by  the  followers  oi  Newton 
at  its  full  value,  the  excitement  given  to  and  Leibnitz,  there  was,  apparently,  no 
the  mind  of  nations,  by  an  enlarged  lib-  new  movement  to  be  made  in  that  direc- 
erty,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  the  facts  of  tion.  The  student  of  Mathematics  then 
current  history,  and  note  the  influence  of  applied  his  instruments  to  many  cuhoas 
each,  one  by  one,  and  not  admit  that  and  practical  problems.  He  followed  the 
science*  is  the  intellectual  machinery,  analysis  of  Geometry  into  a  new  field  oC 
though  not  the  moving  force,  by  which  elaborations  and  combinations.  He  in- 
society  is  propelled,  in  its  new  and  rapid  troduced  his  series  of  problems  and  com- 
action.  The  peculiar  development  of  binations  into  a  vast  number  of  business 
our  era  is  in  social  arts.  Those  in  which  arrangements,  to  all  of  civil  engineering. 
Art  is  offered,  not  merely  to  machinery,  to  steam  machinery,  to  ardiitecture. 
ur  to  monuments  of  strength,  or  beauty.  The  Mathematicians  of  France  and  Eng- 
but  to  the  comfort  and  prosperity  of  land  extended  the  bounds  of  their  science 
society,  are  in  the  means  of  inter-com-  in  the  direction  of  thoe  applications, 
munication,  by  person,  by  traffic,  and  by  We  may  infer  that  this  direction  of  mind 
thought.  They  are  those  which  bring  was  a  chief  cause  of  the  sudden  and 
men  and  nations  more  closely  together,  most  extraordinary  advance  in  the  Social 
The  arts  of  cheap  printing,  of  cheap  Arts,  in  this  period  of  the  world, 
manufacture,  of  rapid  loco -motion,  and  In  this  history,  then,  of  the  Sciences, 
telegraphic  transmissions,  with  other  and  especially  of  Mathematics,  might  be 
kindred  and  minor  inventions,  are  those  traced  by  an  accurate  and  philosophical 
which  furnish  the  material  and  the  mo-  hand,  a  parallel  history  of  those  social 
tive  for  the  movement  of  the  masses,  and  improf  ements  which  characterize  an  age 
for  the  commerce  of  minds.  What  are  or  a  nation,  as  advancing.  Tt»ese  are  the 
they  all  but  applications  of  Science?  evidences, — that  man  has  extended  his 
Neither  Watt,  nor  Fulton,  norArkwright,  dominion  over  nature,— ^ilarged  the 
nor  Moore  could  have  completed  the  in-  boundaries  of  his  knowledge, — provided 
yentions  which  signalized  their  names,  new  means  of  comfort  and  support, — «b4 
nless  science  had  reached  the  point  it  furnished  new  proofs  that  his  natnrc  is 
n — — ■ ; 

*  It  seems  necessary  here  to  remind  the  reader,  that  a  verjr  perfect  instraction  in  the  matH* 
ematics  will  not  prevent  men  from  becoming  atheists  or  lovers  of  despotism.  Otber.thu^ 
must  l>e  added »  or  the  mathematics- ore  as  nothing,  or  worse  than  nothing. — £i>. 

t  It  will  be  necessary  again  to  differ  from  our  contributor  The  sciences  of  cbcaustry 
and  eJectricitx  have  received  very  little  aid  from  the  mo  dem  Mathematicians.  A  Itw 
simple  arithmetical  formulas  are  all  that  they  empby.— Ed. 

t From  th  is  we  are  again  compelled  to  dissent.—ED. 
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immortalt  and  his  spirit  endowed  from  edge,  but  an  increase  of  the  facilities 

Heaven.  by  which  it  is  acquired.  After  the  inven- 

If  such  be  the  influences  of  science,  the  tion  of  the  higher  forms  of  a  science, 

extent  and  methods  of  teaching  it,  are  not  it  is  taken  up  by  a  class  of  intellects 

matters  of  indifference.    The  intellectoal  who  skilfully  reduce  the  folios  and  quar- 

growth  and  power  of  the  nation  depends  tos  of  the  original  discoverers  into  ele- 

on  the  strength  and  nutriment  derived  from  mentary  treatises  and  systematized  text- 

the  solid  sciences.    That  strength  and  nu-  books/ — which,  if  not  for  the  million, — 

triment  must  come  through  teachers  and  are  for  the  ten  thousand  who  seek  a  good 

teaching, — but  the    stream    cannot  rise  and  intelligent  education.    This  has  been 

higher  than  the  fountain,  nor  a  nation  well  exemplified  inl  the  late  progress  of 

rise  higher  than  the  books  and  teachers,  mathematical  teaching  both  in  Europe 

from  which  it  receives  instruction.    We  and  America. 

must  look,  therefore,  to  the  elementary  The  positive  additions   both    to    the 

books  and  teaching  of  a  nation  to  know  knowledgeand  the  mode  of  teaching math« 

what  that  nation  will  become.  ematics  nave  been  considerable.   Take, 

With  this  view  we  have  taken,  as  a  for  example,  the  Analysis  of  Geometrical 

test,  the  course  of  Mathematics  prepared  Problems.     For   a  long   time  after  the 

by  Professor  Charles  Davies  for  the  Col-  method  of  Fluxions,  or  tne  Calculus,  was 

leges  and  Schools  of  the  United  States.  perfected  by  the  great  mathematicians. 

The  publishers  inform  the  reader   in  no  applications  of  analysis  to   Geom- 

their  Prospectus,  that  they  were  originally  etry  appeared,  except  in  a  few  iearn- 

prepared  for  the  United  States'  Military  ed  essays.    The  application  of  Alge- 

Academy,  at  West  Point,  and  that  they  bra  to  Geometry  first  appeared  in  a  brief 

have  since  been  adopted  in  many  of  the  and  simple  form.    Then  followed  the  ap- 

colleges  of  the  Union.    They  may  be  re-  plication  of  Algebra  to  Trigonometry,  and 

garded,  therefore,  as  the  highest  order  of  and  then  the  Analytical  Conic  Sections, 

elementary  books  on  the  Mathematics  in  Short  treatises  on  this  subject  were  given 

this  country;  and  the  standard,  by  which  in  the  simplest  forms  without  an  attempt 

we  may  compare  our  progress  in  the  past  systematically  to  teach  analysis,  either  in 

snd  our  prospects  for  the  future,  in  this  England  or  America,  till  so  recently  as 

department  of  human  knowledge.  thirty  years  since.    Till  within  that  pe- 

To  do  this  effectually,  we  must  note  the  riod,  no  text-hook  could  be  found  in  the 

particulars  which  constitute  progress  in  English  language  on  Anal3rtical  Geome- 

the  art  of  teaching,  and  the  degree  in  try ;  nor  was  any  attempt  made  to  teach 

which  each  of  these  particulars  is  found  it  in  the  colleges  of  Great  Britain  or  the 

to  exist  in  our  highest  institutions.  United  States. 

1.  This  progress  may  consist  in  actual  Another  addition  to  what  may  be  call- 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  knowledge  ed  the  practical  literature  of  mathematics 
taught,  and  recorded  for  the  use  of  teach-  was  made  in  the  invention  and  introduc- 
ing. In  this  case  it  is  an  actual  progress  tion  of  Descriptive  Greometry.  Now  a 
in  knowledge.  new  mode  of  representing   geometrical 

Or,  2.  It  may  consist  in  new  aids  to  figures,  by  showing  them  as  parts  of  a 

teaching,  either  instruments  or  methods,  solid  body,  has^given  riset  o  new  and  val- 

As,  for  example,  in  new  Text-Books,  uable  aids  in  the  solution  of  problems, 

more  methodically  and  logically  compos-  It  gives  views  of  the  relations  of  an  ob- 

ed,  with  more  instructive  examples ;  and  ject,  which  could  not  be  had  by  the  old 

with  more  easy  and  natural  steps.  method.    It  shows  a  method  by  which 

The  history  of  instruction  oy  books,  we  may  represent  the  geometrical  proper- 

whether  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  has  ties  of  solid  bodies.    And,  finally,  it  gives 

exhibited  almost  as  many  vicissitudes,  as  a  realizing  sense  to  the  student,  of  certain 

the  form  and  institution  of  governments,  figures  and  relations,  for  which  he  was 

It  has  sometimes  progressed  in  one  of  formerly  obliged  to  trust  his  imagination, 

these  modes;  sometimes  in  another,  and  The  invention  of  this  method  was  by 

eometiroes  receded  from  what  we  deem  Monge,  a  French  Mathematician,  bom 

just  and  enlightened  methods  of  indoctri-  in  1746,  and  died  in  1818.    He  was  one 

nation.      Yet,   there  has  been,  on  the  of  the  eminent  men  of  the  Napoleon  era, 

whole,  not  only  an  increase  of  knowl-  and  died  partly  of  grief  on  the  return  of 


*  Which  if  toy  man  thinks  an  easy  or  inferior  operation,  let  him  not  attempt  it.— En. 
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the  Bovhon^—hj  wham  hewMtxdnd'  itititmea»aiypMUmmmt»,9aidto 

edf  oat  oa}j  from  an^lojmenU  bvt  fxoni  ine  his  lolotiOBA.    Il  is  dios,  tJiat  not 

the  Ltftltate  itself,  which  be  had  adorned  mattj  knowledge,  Wt  the  nethod  of 

with  his  genius.  cooTeyuig  and   dkrtnhutii^  knowledge 

Aimost  an  tneritable  coneeqoence  of  from  aund  to  mind,  have  adraoced  in  the 
the  dtscripdie  refraentaiunu  of  Geome-  order  c£  pTogrcss  teiy  rapidly  in  the  pre* 
trjr — the  consideration  of  the  mathemati-  aent  period  of  the  world, 
cau  solotions  of  idiadee,  shadows,  and  per-  Another  ox)de  of  progress,  in  teaching, 
speetire,  rise  to  the  importance  of  a  sepa-  maj  be  obaerred  in  new  text-books, — 
rate  department  in 'a  complete  coarse  of  more  logically  arranged,  and  in  more  easj 
mathematics.  Perhaps  nothing  coald  il-  and  natural  etepe.  We  do  not  mean  to 
lostrate  better  the  practical  improrement  aay  that  books  hare  been  invented  which 
which  has  been  made  within  a  few  years  aave  the  labor  of  thinking ;  such  being 
in  the  extent  and  methods  of  scientific  impossible  to  compose,  or  eren  to  ima- 
tcaching — than  to  compare  the  elementary  ^e;  bat  that  those  now  in  nae  condoct 
work  of  Professor  Darieson  this  Tery  in-  uie  mind  by  natural  ftf]^  in  a  straight 
teresting  topic,  with  the  nomeroos  notes  road — insteaid  of  requiring  the  student 
published  in  the  18th  century,  intended  continually  to  sunnoont  hjs  own  igno- 
to  ^teaeh  the  principles  of  Ferspectire.  ranee.  A  trayeller  docs  not  make  hit 
The  student  has  now  in  all  this  subject  joamey  with  less  certainty  or  speed, 
a  flowery  path,  which  leads  him  directly  because  the  road  is  smooth  and  solid  be- 
to  the  beautiful  and  attractive  figures  of  fore  him.  The  thinking  faculty  of  a 
Painting,  of  Scnlptare,  and  of  Architec-  pnpil  must  be  bron^  out  by  the  teach- 
tnre,— neither  of  which  could  any  more  er,  who,  if  be  be  a  good  one,  will  leid 
do  witboat  Mathematics,  than  a  world  of  him  beyond  his  book, 
organize  beings  could  subsist  without  the  But,  though  both  the  text-book,  and 
attraction  of  its  particles.*  the   teacher   should   lead  the  mind  to 

These  instances  may  serve  as  illustra-  ihijik — it  will  be  conceded,  that  there  is 

tions  or  additions  to  our  systematized  no  absolute  necessity  that  the  book  should 

elementary  knowledge.  be  one  of  riddles,  or  that  it  should  not 

In  addition  to  these  aids,  new  methods  point  out  dearly,  where  the  student  migbt 
of  instmction  have  been  invented.  In  with  safety,  begin  his  own  speculations, 
matbematicai  teaching,  we  may  observe  Previous  to  the  year  1820,  the  only 
several  of  tbese  simple  steps  taken  within  text-books  in  Mathematics,  which  could 
a  few  years.  It  is  not  a  very  Jorij^  time  be  found,  were  old  English  books, 
since,  in  teaching^  mathematics  in  the  col-  written  for  those  already  acquainted  with 
leges  of  the  United  States,  the  student  the  subject,  or  new  books,  in  every  way 
recited  his  proposition  from  the  diagrams  unsuited  to  the  purpose;  either  becaase 
and  letters  of  his  text-book.  It  was  a  great  they  were  too  simple,  or  un  method  icaL 
improvement  to  make  the  pupil  draw  bis  In  the  year  1836,  the  course  of  31athe- 
own  figures,  substitute  new  characters,  malics,  prepared  by  a  Professor  in  the 
and  depend  on  his  own  resources.  This  Aoyal  Military  Academy,  at  Woolwich* 
is  done  in  most,  if  not  all,  of  our  England,  was  the  best  book.  There 
higher  institutions  of  learning.  Another  were  treaties  on  profound  subjects,  writ- 
improvement,  made  within  thirty-five  ten  by  the  learned,  too  deep  for  the  pnpU. 
years,  is  the  introduction  of  the  Black  Hutton*s  course  was  the  best  A  slight 
iBoard,  as  a  means  of  illustration.  It  is  reference  to  the  contents  of  the  two  octavo 
now  almost  universal  in  the  schools,  and  volumes,  in  which  it  was  contained,  wili 
of  a  utility  as  general  as  its  use.  Another  explain  all  that  we  have  said  on  the  pro- 
improvement  is  in  the  introduction  of  the  gress  of  teaching,  as  to  the  Mathematics. 
analytical  principle  (as  it  may  be  call-  These  volumes  contained  no  descriptive 
ed) — in  thfl  methods  of  teaching  which  or  analytical  geometry,  or  any  treatises  of 
now  prevails  almost  universsJly.  It  shadows  ana  perspectives.  These  to- 
teaches  the  student  to  separate  the  parts  pics  were  to  be  found  treated  in  many 
of  a  complicated  subject,  or  thought,  into  French  works;  but  we  in  America  saw 


*  The  fye  of  the  artist  is  donbtless  ver^  much  aided  by  a  geometrical  edacatioo,  bm  die 
perqwcUTea  of  geometry  are  not,  as  yet,  the  perspectiTesof  nature.  We  have  not  aeea  Pr»- 
fes«or  pavies*  book,  but  all  other  treatises  wbich  we  have  aeeo,  represent  perapectivc  Uses 
as  $iraif^,  while  in  nature  they  are  curved  ;  or,  as  we  say,  ugging,  having  the  property  of 
loganthmic  curves.    Let  the  geometen  look  to  u.^Ed. 
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and  thoneht  only  throngh  the  English  have  his  failare  dlscoTered.  This  was  a 
mind,  anathat  was'too  proud  to  acknowl-  hard  method  of  teaching  for  the  Professor, 
edge  itself  under  any  obligation  to  but  for  the  papil,  no  better  has  ever  been 
France.  English  and  American  books  invented.  Id  the  year  181 8,  the  Professor 
in  schools,  were  without  the  better  sys-  of  Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy 
terns  of  science,  and  the  better  methods  and  Astronomy,  oi  the  Academy,  intro- 
of  learning,  which  had  been  introduced  daced  as  a  text-book,  Gregory's  Mechan- 
into  the  schools  of  France,  full  twenty  ical  Philosophy,  an  English  work  of 
years  before !  This  was  the  pupiilage  high  merit,  but  yery  severe  in  its  de- 
of  England,  to  which  we  voluntarily  sao-  mand  on  the  student.  The  purpose  was 
jected  ourselves,  although  we  had  de-  gained,  however,  by  placing  tne  study 
dared  our  political  independence  forty  of  Mechanical  Philosophy  much  high- 
years  before.  er  than  it  had  previously  stood,  in  any 
It  remained  for  a  Professor  at  West  institution.  The  conseouences  of  these  im- 
Point,  whose  high  duty  it  was,  in  fulfil-  provements  by  the  Protessor  of  Eneineer- 
ment  of  the  purpose  for  which  the  Acad-  ing  and  Philosophy,  were  that  mtton's 
emy  vras  instituted,  to  take  the  lead  in  course  of  Mathematics  was  found  inade- 
elevating  scientific  instruction,  and  in-  quate  to  furnish  that  preparation  which 
troducing  a  new  era  in  that  important  was  required  by  the  student  to  attain  the 
department  of  American  Education.  A  knowledge  of  the  higher  branches  in  the 
slight  reference  to  the  unwritten  histo-  advancing  classes.  It  became  necessary* 
Tj  of  this  subject,  may  not  be  uninterest-  then,  to  find  and  introduce  some  com- 
ing. In  the  year  1817,  Colonel  Sylvester  plete  text  book  in  Mathematics.  This 
Taa3rer,  of  the  corps  of  Engineers,  was  was  gradually  done.  The  first  French 
appointed  Superintendant  ot  the  United  book  introduced,  was  we  believe,  La- 
States  Military  Academy.  A  new  or-  croix's  Algebra ;  after  a  time,  Legendres* 
ganization  of  its  officers  commenced,  Geometry,  and  subsequently  Biot*s  An- 
with  a  view  to  give  it  higher  discipline,  alytical  Ueometry.  It  was  several  years 
and  higher  scientific  instructions.  About  before  any  text- book  in  English,  or  De- 
the  same  time,  Claude  Crozet,  who  bad  scriptive  Geometry  appeared.  The  first 
been  educated  at  the  French  Polytech-  was,  we  think,  by  Professor  Crozet.  We 
nique,  and  served  with  Napoleon  in  Rus-  need  not  recite  more  of  these  details, 
sia,  was  appointed  Professor  of  Engi-  which  are  curious,  as  a  part  of  the  scien- 
neering,  at  West  Point.  The  writer  of  tific  history  of  this  country,  but  are  un- 
this  article  belonged  to  the  first  class  necessary  to  the  present  article.  Wa 
taught  by  him.  He  found  the  class  to-  have  said  enough,  to  show,  that  there 
tally  unacquainted  with  those  modem  was  both  room  and  demand  in  the  learn- 
improvements  in  practical  Mathematics  ed  Institutions  of  the  United  States,  for  a 
which  were  deemed  b^  the  French  offi-  much  higher  and  more  complete  course 
cer  essential  to  the  science  of  Eneineer-  of  Mathematics,  than  any  one  which,  so 
ing.  He  endeavored  to  supply  this  de-  far  as  we  know,  then  existed.* 
ficiency,  by  teaching  these  branches  Professor  Davies,  whose  books  wa 
himself.  The  writer  was  one  of  those  have  made  our  text,  was  a  Professor,  or 
whom  be  instructed  in  Descriptive  Geo-  an  assistant  Professor,  in  the  Mathe- 
metry,  wUhout  a  text-book,  by  oral  in*  matical  and  Philosophical  Departments 
•traction  on  the  black-board.  The  of  the  Military  Academy  from  1816,  to 
mode  in  which  this  was  done,  is  worthy  1837 — as  we  have  found  by  reference  to 
of  note.  The  Professor  drew  the  figure  the  catalogue.  In  his  time,  the  present 
on  the  black-board,  and  demonstrated  it.  methods  of  instruction  there  were  com- 
The  figures  were  then  left  on  the  board ;  pleted,  and  the  present  text-book  adopt- 
the  class  proceeded  to  draw  the  figure  on  ed.  It  seems,  from  the  contemporary  his- 
paper,  and  study  it ;  they  then  demon-  tory  of  the  Academy,  that  his  works 
»trated  it  to  the  Professor,  and  thus  it  was  were  written  in  that  time,  and  make,  with 
utterly  impossible  for  any  one  of  the  class  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  best  books  at 
to  fail  of  knowing  the  proposition,  or  not  West  Point,  to  the  present  time.    They 


*  In  gratimdc  to  the  venerable  Ex-Prcsident  of  Yale  College,  we  gladly  mention  here  his 
admirable  Trealiac  on  Algebra,  a  book  which  we  remember  to  have  studied  with  the  greatest 
^ofit  and  pleasure.  We  1>elieve  it  to  be  one  of  the  best  elemenury  works  ever  composed. 
The  language  ia  worthy  of  Newton.— En. 
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do  not  profess  to  be  original,  in  aJl  re-  owes  to  the  sble  and  profound  re- 
spects ;  but  to  be  selectioDs  from  the  vast  searches,  teachings,  and  works  of  the 
body  of  Mathematics,  adopted  by  the  Professor  at  West  Point.*  One  idem 
aid  of  experience  and  criticism  to  the  only,  we  would  add.  The  progress  of 
wants  of  the  student  in  science.  The  the  world  is  now  in  the  direct  line  of 
Algebra  is  an  improved  and  condensed  God's  Revelations.  What  are  these  Re- 
form of  the  French  one  of  Bourdon ;  the  velations  ?  His  laws  of  Phvsical  Truth  and 
Geometry  from  Legendre.  The  Descrip-  his  laws  recorded  in  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
tive  Geometry,  as  prepared  by  Professor  Both  surely  are  **  Revelations**  for  man's 
Bavies,  is  the  first,  and  the  only  complete  instruction,  and  in  both,  he  will  find  wis- 
vork,  on  the  subject,  written  in  this  dom,  strength,  and  consolation.  But 
country.  It  is  not,  however,  our  pur-  what  does  this  teach  ?  It  teaches,  that 
pose  to  criticise  books,  upon  which  criti-  we  should  no  longer  rely  upon  the  Oracle 
cism,  to  be  valuable,  must  be'very  minute,  at  Delphos.  In  one  word,  we  are  made 
and  which,  at  least,  would  be  only  un-  free,  and  we  have  escaped  the  bondage 
derstood  by  the  scientific  reader.  We  of  mere  Antiquarian  Learning.  It  is  ne- 
have  penned  in  this  article,  enough  of  cessary  henceforth  to  rely  upon  out' 
the  outline  of  Mathematical  progress^  selves — ^with  no  rule  but  to  search  na- 
and  especially  of  its  progress  in  this  ture,  for  that  is  the  handiwork  of  God ; 
country,  to  prove  how  great  that  pro-  and  to  search  the  Scriptures,  for  out  of 
gress  is,  and  how  much  this  country  them  are  the  issues  of  life. 


HORACE— BOOK   If.— ODE   2. 

"  Equam  memento  rebai  in  aidais 
Servare  mentera." 

In  arduous  times  an  equal  mind  to  bear, 
But  most  when  Fortune,  with  a  brow  serene. 

Smiles  on  thy  path,  O,  Deli  us,  be  thy  care 
That  no  unmanly  joys  thy  bosom  stain. 

For  we  are  mortal,  Delius,  and  to  die. 
The  common  lot  of  all,  is  surely  thine ; 

Then  let  us  here  the  sad  remembrance  fly, 
And  drown  the  thought  in  sweet  Falernian  wine ! 

Here  the  majestic  pine  and  poplar  pale. 

Wreathe  with  their  friendly  boughs  a  cooling  shade- 
Here  lingers  on  its  idle  wings  the  gale, 

And  trembling  rivulets  dance  adown  the  glade. 

And  here  let  wines  and  sweet  perfumes  be  spread, 
Roses  and  fairest  flowers  that  soonest  close, 

While  Destiny  reserves  our  lengthening  thread. 
And  Time  permits  on  earth  a  short  repose. 

Soon  wilt  thou  leave  thy  rich  paternal  halls. 
Now  fi;ay  with  mirth  and  love's  voluptuous  lay. 

Thy  ^rdens,  where  the  yellow  Tiber  falls. 
With  murmuring  flow,  and  gently  glides  away. 


*  We  are  sorry  at  this  ahort  notice,  that  we  cannot  present  our  readers  with  an 
of  the  labors  of  oiher  distinguished  genlUmen  in  this  department  of  scirnc*.  A  grnt  ds«I 
has  been  done  at  Cambridge  and  at  Yale.  The  eminent  services  of  President  Day  aad 
Professor  Fairar  may  be  mentioned,  besides  others  less  conspicaoui ;  to  which  we  aUadt 
withont  wishing  to  disparage  thMe  of  Professor  Davies.—Eo. 


1847.1  John  Rutledge,  2T7 

Why  Mid  the  pile,  and  heap  the  golden  store  i 

Call  villas  thine,  reared  for  the  heir  alone  ? 
Fell  OrcQs  gapes  alike  for  rich  or  poor — 

Equal  they  slumber  'neath  the  mouldering  stone ! 

Onward  we  haste,  from  Fate*s  sabverted  urn, 

Each  destined  lot  or  soon  or  late  will  come  ; 
The  Stygian  bark  awaits,  and  we  are  borne, 

Eternal  exiles,  to  the  silent  tomb ! 


SKETCH  OP  THE  LIFE  AND  PUBLIC  SERVICES  OF  JOHN  RUTLEDGE, 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

«>AaT  SECOND. 

The  fall  of  the  city  of  Charleston,  this  gloomy  interval.  That  was,  to  raise 
though,  at  the  time,  an  almost  fatal  blow  troops  in  the  States  of  North  Carolina 
to  the  strength  and  resolution  of  South  and  Virginia.  To  this  work,  Governor 
Carolina— exhausting  her  materiel^  and  Rutledge  addressed  all  his  great  abilities, 
ffreatly  lessening  hts  verwnnel  for  war —  He  proceeded  to  the  former  state  as  soon 
did  not  diminish  the  nopes  nor  paralyze  as  he  became  hopeless  of  present  action 
the  exertions  of  -Crovemor  Rutledge.  in  his  own;  but  he  did  not  take  his  de- 
The  first  effect  of  the  disaster  was  to  parture  before  he  had  shown  himself  a 
discourage  and  disappoint  the  militia  of  sagacious  judge  of  endowment  and  re- 
the  interior.  Failing,  as  we  have  seen,  source  in  others.  His  first  act  before 
in  consequence  of  the  sickness  in  the  leaving  SouUi  Carolina,  was  to  promote 
capital,  to  collect  them  in  sufficient  num-  to  high  military  rank,  and  to  the  special 
hers  for  its  relief,  he  was  perforce  com-  guardianship  oi  particular  localities,  three 
pel  led  to  attempt  a  stand  against  the  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  military 
enemy  on  the  north  side  of  the  Santee.  characters  by  which  the  revolutionary 
But  circumstances  still  fought  against  warfare  in  the  South  was  illustrated, 
his  purpose  of  performance.  The  rapid  Theadmirable  discernment  which  singled 
transit  of  the  British  light  troops  through  out  Marion,  Sumter,  and  Pickens,  among 
the  interior — the  murderous  and  wretch-  the  first,  and  conferred  upon  them  the 
ed  tragedy  in  which  the  wanton  and  sav-  highest  discretion,  was  of  itself  a  most 
age  partisan,  Tarleton,  butchered  the  admirable  service  to  the  cause  of  the 
contingent  of  Col.  Beaufort — the  sur-  state  and  nation.  It  alone,  would  suffice 
prise  of  the  American  Cavalry  under  to  indicate  the  judgment  of  Rutledge, 
Cols.  White  and  Washington — and  other  his  singular  discernment  of  character, 
similar  disasters  occurring  about  the  same  and  his  just  appreciation  of  the  consti- 
fime,  completed  the  panic  among  the  mi-  tuents  of  first-rate  military  endowment 
litia,  which  thesurrender  of  themetropo-  It  is  equally  in  proof  of  his  unselfish  de- 
lis had  begun,  and  most  efiectually  de-  sire  and  honorable  anxiety  to  employ  the 
feated  the  exertions,  however  earnestly  capacity  wherever  it  might  be  found, 
and  honestly  urged,  by  which  the  Gover-  The  career  of  Marion,  Sumter,  and 
Aor  endeavored  to  give  them  consistency  Pickens,  forms  a  valuable  and  vital  por- 
and  form.  The  progress  of  the  British,  tion  of  American  history.  They  oon- 
eacerly  urged,  and  in  a  force  too  power-  tributed  greatly  to  the  establishment  of 
fnlfbr  any  serious  opposition,  found  the  our  military  cnaiacter,  in  proof  of  the 
province  prostrate.  The  spirit  of  the  national  genius  for  war,  and  of  its  ability 
eountry  appeared  subdued,  the  eneijgies  to  render  secure  the  vast  interests  for 
of  the  people  lay  dormant,  and  patriotism,  which  it  was  then  making  the  first  great  ^ 
crouchinic  in  the  thicket  and  the  swamp,  strugsle.  But  never  did  men  commence^ 
held  its  breath  for  a  time,  imploring,  bat  theirlabors  at  a  more  discouraging  period, 
waiting,  a  more  auspicious  season.  As,  perhaps,  no  man  but  John  Rutledge 

There  was  but  one  coarse  of  action  in  would  have  so  readily  perceived  thur 
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meritg,  and  so  frankly  confided  to  their  gnage;  <<  the  ahnation  of  these  states  is 

discretion,  so,  perhaps,  none  but  he  could  wretched,  and  the  distress  of  the  inhab- 

have  encoaraged  them  to  persevere  in  itants  beyond  all  description.    Nor  is  the 

the  honr  of  the  state's  extremity.    The  condition  of  the  army  more  agreeable. 

disasters  already  mentioned,  succeeding  We  have  but  few  troops  that  are  fit  for 

the  surrounding  of  Charleston,thedestmc-  duty,  and  ail  those  are  employed  upon 

tion   or  dispersion  of  the  state  cavalry,  different   detachments,    the  success  of 

the  defeat  of  Buford,  &c.,  were  soon  fol-  which  depends  upon  time  and  chance, 

lowed  by  another  and  a  more  fatal  disas-  We  are  obiieed  to  subsist  ourselves  by 

ter,  that  seemed  to  put  a  final  extinguish-  our  own  industry,  aided  by  the  infiuenee 

er  upon  every  hope  that  patriotism  had  of  Governor  Rtuledge,  who  is  one  of  the 

entertained.    This  was  the  mortal  defeat  first  characters  I  ever  met  with.    Our 

of  General  Gates,  at  Camden,  on  the  16th  prospects  are  gloomy,  notwithstanding 

August,  1780:  decidedly  the  most  un-  these  flashes  of  success,**  &c. 

mitigated  disaster  of  the  whole  war,  and  This  slight  paragraph  will  suffice  to 

due  almost  wholly  to  the  rashness  and  show  what  were  the  difficulties  in  the 

morbid  self-esteem  of  the  commander,  way  of  patriotic,  civil,  or  military  per- 

On  the  3d  October,  six  weeks  after  this  formance  in  the  South,  at  this  rnmn- 

event,  a  letter  from  Governor  Rutledge,  choly  period,  and  will  equally  indicate 

shows  him  to  be  at  Hillsborough,  N.  C.,  the  wonderful  merit  which  could  yet 

whither  General  Gates  had   Hed,   and  succeed  in  spite  of  them.    The  honorable 

where  he  was  busy  in  collecting  the  tribute  thus  passingly  paid  to  Rutledge, 

debris  of  his  scattered  forces.     Here,  was  honorably  deserved^     Never  was 

mournfully  contemplating  the  wreck  of  a  public  man  more  constantly,  or  cour- 

gallant  army,  which,  properly  conducted  ageously  or  ingeniously  busy,  in  all  thk 

might  have  rescued  the  country  from  the  time,  to  meet  the  emergency,  to  doche 

grasp  of  her  enemies,  but  which  was  and  encourage  the  militia,  to  stimulate 

wretchedly  sacrificed  by  the  hot  haste  of  the  officers  to  exertion,  and  to  bring  out 

arrogance,  Rutledge  patiently  waited  the  all  the  resources  of  the  state.     He  was 

arrival  of  a  very  different  captain.    Gen-  particularly  and  eagerly  on  the  look  out, 

eral  Greene  had  now  been  designated  by  always,  to  secure  and  employ  persons  of 

Washington  for  the  command   of  the  talent  and  courage,  and  snowed  himself^ 

Southern  army,  and  the  recommendation  as  we  have  seen,  singjtilarly  discerning 

had  received  the  sanction  of  Congress,  in  the  choice  of  favorites,  assigning  to 

Greene  was  a  cool,  resolute,  energetic,  each  the  penormance  of  just  such  duties 

but  cautious  chieftain,  whose  resolves  as  lay  most  properly  within  the  sphere 

were  not  the  less  certain  because  they  of  his  ability.    One  of  the  letters  which 

were  tempered  by  discretion.    He  reach-  he  wrote  aliout  this  period,  relates  to  a 

ed  the  encampment  and  took  command  person  who  afterwards  proved  himself 

early  in  December.    His  arrival  was  dis-  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  hardy  parti« 

tineuished  by  several  unlooked  for  and  san  captains  of  the  time ;  who,  in  fact, 

hignly  encouraging  symptoms.    Sumter  occupying  but  a  moderate  rank,  acquired 

had    Dsaten    Tarfoton   at   Woodstock,  a  high  l(Kal  celebrity,  and  has  become, 

Morgan  had  given  him  another  severe  in  some  degree,  an  historical  perK)nage. 

drubbing  at  the  Cowpens,  and  the  battle  It  is  in  a  letter  to  Marion,  wnich  now 

of  King*s  mountain  had  been  gloriously  lies  before  us,  that  Mr.  Kittredge  recom- 

achieved  by  the  native  guerilla  forces  of  mends  that  Capt  Snipes  be  honored  with 

the  neighborhood,  at  the  cost  of  a  select  an  independent  command,  bis  men  to  bs 

body  of  Brirht's  troops,  under  the  lead  raised  south  and  west  of  the  Santee. 

of  a  most  able  officer.    The  spirit  of  the  Governor  Rutledge  seems  to  have  most- 

land  had  shown  itself  fast  recovering  ly  accompanied  the  army,  from  the  mo- 

from  its  recent  prostration,  not  only  in  ment  he  joined  the  broken  cc^orts  <rf 

these  performances,  but  in  the  frequent  Gates,  to  the  arrival  of  Greene  at  the 

beautiful    little    partizan   successes   of  camp,*  and  his  subsequent  and  adoirmbls 

Marion,  and  other  captains  of  militia,  manoeuvring  against  Comwallis,  in  Nortk 

But  the  resources  of  the  country  were  Carolina.    It  was  now  deemed  necessuj 

not  of  a  sort  to  improve  these  prospects,  that  he  should  employ  his  eoer|^ies  hi 

They  were  wholly  inadequate  to  the  most  other  quarters,  with  the  view  to  hts  po> 

absolute  necessities  of  the  war.    Greene  curing  for  the  amy  those  supplies,  witb- 

writes,  immediately  after  the  battle  at  out  which  it  was  scarcely  poasible  to 

the  Cowpenst   in    tht  following  Ian-  keepthe  troops  together.    Alettsrwhich 
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* 

we  give,  addreraed  to  Marion,  is  dated  grese,  much  was  hoped  in  the  way  of 

from  **  The  camp  at  Haw  River,  March  obtaining  supplies  wnich  were  quite  too 

8,  ITS?.**  frequently  promised,  to  be  often  provi* 

"  DisAA  Sut :    The  present  situation  of  ^^^'    It  may  be  proper  to  mention  that 

affairs  rendering  it  impracticable  for  me  to  he  had  experienced  this  influence,  satls- 

retarn  immediately  into  South  Carolina —  factorily,  but  a  little  while  before,  in 

not  seeing  any  prospect  of  bein§  able  to  go  urging  successfully  the  claims  of  Col. 

thither  very  soon,  and  it  being  impossible,  Morgan,  to  be  made  a  Brigadier,    The 

If  we  could  penetrate  the  countnr,  to  re-  effect  of  Rutledge's  journey  was  soon 

establish  the  civil  government,  for  some  apparent.    A  la?ge  supply  of  clothing 

set  off,  in  a  Yew  days,  for  Philadelphia,  Fogress  was  disastrous.    Twelve  wagon 

with  a  view  of  procuring,  if  possible,  some  ^°^^»  ^^^®  captured  by  a  British  detach- 

supplies  of  clothing  for  our  miliUa,  whose  P«°'»  ^^^  »  Ja^ge  portion  of  the  militia 

distress  for  want  of  it  gives  me  great  con-  ^^  Greeners  army  remained  for  some  time 

cern,  and  of  obtaining  such  effectual  aid  as  longer,  almost  as  naked  as  the  hour  they 

may  soon  restore  both  the  town  and  coun-  were  bom.    Green  moss,  tffrapped  about 

ore 

and  ^^^ 

personal  applications.    I  am 'persuaded  of  die  w,  the^' A  meridian 'o^nci^  Mnetmted 

the  continuance  of  your  utmost  attention,  :_*_  R/.„ii>   r^r^i.^^    ♦i,«^„-k  *k*  JZl 

and  hope  you  wUl  cultivate  a  good  under-  ^1^..^  ^  .£   S^'  *^"'??i^-  ^^^  ^"^ 

•Unding  with  Gens.  Sumter  and  Pickens,  ^°^- ,  Everywhere  waa  stil  in  posses, 

and  do  every  thing  in  your  power  to  for-  ^^^n  of  their  enemy.    Assailed  by  this 

ward  the  former's  views.    I  shall  be  glad  "»»«d   soldiery,    and    by  the  partisan 

to  hear  from  you  when  any  thing  material  militia  who  were  quite  [as  destitute,  the 

offers,  under  cover,  to  Gen.  Greene ;  and  British   forts,  one  after  another,  were 

shall  write  to  you,  under  cover,  to  him,  yielded  to  their  enterprise  and  courage, 

when  I  have  any  thing, material  to  com-  Such  were  the  successes  of  the  separate 

municate.    I  have  not  yet  received  the  commands  of  Marion,  Sumter  and  Lee, 


ed  there,  and  transmitted  to  you.    In  the  i   ,  j  T  i^^v^  v*  ^i^ut,,  «%»» 

meanUme,you  will  give  brevets;  and,  in  ^e^ge    accorded  ^is  counsels,  and  the 

order  that  you  may  carry  sufficient  author-  fifgacity  which  dictated  the  progress  of 

ity  over  the  several  officers  in  your  brig-  ^^  former,  was  m  some  measure  due  to 

ade,  you  may  remove  any  of  them,  and  ap-  the  wisdom  of  the  latter. 
}>oint  others  in  their  stead,  from  time  to        Meanwhile,  the  drawn  battle  of  Hob* 

time,  M  you  think  proper.    I  have  sent  kirk's  Hill  had  taken  place,  and  this  and 

some  linen  to  be  distributed  amonpt  the  preceding  conflicts,  though  seldom  deci- 

militiaof  your,  Gens.  Sumter's  and  Pickens*  gjye  of  the  final  victory,  were  yet  signi- 

^^^^\  »■  *  ^F^  K*'^:  ^^"^^  j^«  •**^^««»  ^^:  ficant  of  a  continual  rise  in  the  moral  and 

cerding  to  their  number  and  services.    I  numerical  strength  of  the  patriots.    The 

wish  it  was  more  worth  their  acceptance.  ^;^^  ^t  .v  ^  n-r»;-»»  «^-.    Vu^a  r  n  — ^ 

Without  doubt,  you  must  want  ma^y  arU-  *'T  ""^  u^  ^^T}  P<^"  a^^'»«/o"o^«^» 

tkles  of  clothing,  «lc.,  for  your  own  use.  ^<*  ^'^l^.e?!  J?  failure.    The  place,  after 

I  therefore  request  that  you  will  send  me  a  »  J^^T  spinted  attempt  by  assault,  was 

list,  per  express,  to  Gen.  Greene,  and  you  relieved  bv  Lord  Rawdon  with  superior 

may  depend  on  mj  obUining  them  at  Phil-  forces.    The  war  gradually  descended  to 

adelphia;  but  don't  delay  this  matter,  as  I  the  lower  country  of  Carolina,  leaving 

perhaps,  may  stay  but  a  little  time  there,  the   country,  however,   in    cororootioQ 

I  hope  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  everywhere.     Traversed    by   opposing 

remain  long.    I  am,  with  great  regard,  armies,  the  people,  more  or  less  in  arms 

dear  sir.       Your  most  obedient  servanit,  j^  every  quarter,  on  one  side  or  the  other, 

J.  KUTLiDOE.  g^^^  ^^jj  ^^gy  jj^j  jjm^  respite  from  a 

This  letter  justifies   and  shows  the  strife  which  had  now  become  too  famil- 

reason  for  the  journey  to  Philadelphia,  iar,  to  offend  by  its  bloody  and  merciless 

which  has  somewhere  been  censured,  exhibitions.     To  bring  order  into  this 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  nuUter  was  chaos,  to  restore  harmony,  and  bring 

«rged  by  General  Greene  himself,  and  peace  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  war, 

the  commission  undertaken  by  Rutledge,  was  the  arduous  task  to  which  the  ener- 

from  whose  personal  influence  with  Con-  gies  of  Rutledge  were  now  chiefly  direct* 
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ed.    We  find  him  in  Carolina  early  in  to  be  done  to  patisfy  the  enemy  that  they 

August    Here  the  first  resumption  of  his  could  not  trample  vnth  impunity  upon 

civil  authority  was  by  a  proclamation  the  people  whom  they  had  so  unsuccess- 

issued  on  the  5th  of  that  month.    This  fully  striven  to  bring  to  their  kneM. 

document  was  meant  to  arrest  the  career  The  following  letter  of  Rutled^e   will 

of  mere  plundering  and  marauding  par-  relate  this  proceeding.    It  is  addressed 

ties,  by  invoking  against  them  the  whole  to  Marion,  and  dated  at  Camden,  Sept 

Tengeance  of  the  community.    But  the  3,  1781. 

spirit  of  rage  and  retaliation  were  abroad,  ««Si»:  On   full   consideration  of  the 

and  not  easy  to  be  pacified.    Carnage  matter,  I  think  that  josUce  to  our  friends, 

desolated  the  face  of  the  land,  and,  in  the  whose  wives  and  families  the  enemy  have 

day  of  his  declining  power,  the  enemy  sent  out  of  the  state,  and  policy,  require 

contributed  still  farther  to  darken  the  that  we  should  send  into  the  enemy's  lines 

horrors  of  the  scene  and  times,  by  wan-  ^^^  ^'^^^  ^^^  families  of  all  such  men  as 

ton  and  peevish  persecutions  of  his  vie-  ff  ^"""^  Z'^^,.^^  ^'»«'®.  ^?  ^^  ^^*^- 

tims.     The  citizen  prisoners,  taken  at  ^  ^'°^**^  ***^  '^*"?'^7*''^*'  "^^IIS^. 

*ha  iMin:»i«ia«:/.>«  ^f  pL^u««««  ^^A  ,„uZ  ^cut  womeu  and  children  may  probably 

!nf  t^?  tfii  Ko?  if  ^^  ^?f  •''"  ""^^  ^^""^  •"fl'er  by  this  measure,  but  thej  must  fol- 
tiU  this  time,  had  been  left  m  partial  pos-  j^w  the  fate  of  their  husbands  and  parents, 
session  of  their  property,  were  now,  af-  Blame  can  oaly  be  imputed  to  the  latter, 
ter  their  exchange  as  prisoners,  ordered  and  to  the  British  commanden ,  whoee  cen- 
to withdraw  with  their  families  from  duct,  on  the  principle  of  retaliation,  justi* 
Carolina.  This  measure  necessarily  left  fies  this  step, — which,  all  circumstances 
their  possessions  to  the  considerate  keep-  considered,  is  an  indispensable  one.  ■<  Yoo 
ing  of  those  whose  interests  lay  in  ^»^»  therefore,  give  the  necessary  orders 
despoiling  them.  The  wrong  called  for  a  ^^  enforcing  this  measure,  within  the  die- 
remedy.  Governor  Rutledge  was  prompt  tnct  of  your  brigade,  without  ^lay  or  ex- 
«n  fh«  onniiVofi/xn  «f  .  o»*»r.r««^     u^  iH  ceptiou.    I  am  much  dissatisfied  with  th* 

l?Jntf  ATn^v.  u^^^            f    ;  i^f-  present  allotment  of  the  several  brigades  in 

Btantly  employed  a  measure  of  retalia  ion,  [^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^t  ^  ^^^h  might  be 

the  seventy  of  which  was  due  wholly  to  formed  to  the  southward,  and  that  the  other 

the  wanton  aggression  of  the   British  three  might  be  better  divided.    I  wish  ym 

authonties.    He  ordered  all  the  families  would  consider  this  matter  well,  and  give 

of   Loyalists   to    repair  to  Charleston,  me  your  sentiments,  as  soon  as  convenient, 

which  was  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  on  the  best  manner  of  establishing  foor 

They  were  thus  crowded  upon  the  Bnt-  brieades.    I  also  request  that  you  will  Air- 

ish,  leaving  their  plantations  in  the  inte-  '»>»°  ^^»  »•  •oo»  ••  J^^  «^  *»»^*  **  "^ 

nor,  in  a  condition  precisely  parallel  to  ^"*«  '^'^  an  accurate  alphabetical  list  of 

that  which  the  proclimations  of  the  in-  f.  ^I^''\  ***^'"«  ''T'^TiT'V^llLi?^ 

vflilms  hi^A  fn^^   nn^n    .K.    ^o.rJo..  brigade,  who  come  nuder  the  following 


in  particular  cases,  and  for  the  correction  missions ;  remarking  what  the  conunissioft 

of  some  enormous  evil,  that  they  can  be  it.    2d.  Such  as  have  gone  over,  and  ad* 

resorted  to, — and  it  is  then  proper  to  know  here,  to  the  British  government,  or  wboas 

that  they  will  be  reasonably  productive  conduct  has  manifested  them  to  be  notori* 

of  the  results  aimed  at    It  is  difilicult,  at  o»w  ^nd  dangerous  enemies  to  their  eoantry. 

this  late  dav,  to  say,  in  how  far  the  pro-  3d.  British  subjects  residing  abroad." 
cecdings  of  Governor  Rutledge  availed        Three  days  after,  another  letter  occur* 

for  his  objects.    It  is  enongh,  however,  on  the  same  subject,  which  conclude* 

for  his  justification,  to  know,  that  the  with  certain  queries,  the  satisfaction  of 

provocation  was  one  of  great  bitterness  which  would  greatly  help  the  progreas 

and  of  pernicious  and  ruinous  consequen-  of  the  modern  historian.* 
ces;  and  that  something  was  necessary       The  measures  of  British  wrath  whick 


*  A  sample  of  these  inqDiries,  which  were  desirable  to  the  Executive  upon  which  to  jasti^ 
and  ground  his  proceedings,  may  be  given ; — "  1.  When  did  you  begin,  and  what  methods 
did  you  take,  to  form  a  party  1  T  What  ^blic  measures  increased  and  what  decreaar<l 
your  force  1  8.  How  did  yoo  get  ammunition  1  How  sopport  your  troops  t  4.  What  ara 
ue  particulars  of  your  late  action :  the  prisoners ;  and  yonr  leaving  the  state  after  the  baliW 
^--— 1  Your  return  to  it!  House  burnings  and  murders,  how  manv  on  both  sideal 
What  particular  expt ditioo  have  you  undertaken  when  alone— your  force  when  co-operatiiic« 
your  number  at  diflerent  times,'*  4cc. 
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Srovoked  the  retaliatory  proceedings  of  not  a  shilling  of  money  was  raised  hy  the 

uuUedge,  and,  as  we  claim,  justified  them,  expedient.    Greene  writes  to  Morris : 

were  followed  up  by  one  instance  of  .,,               ,   .  ^ 

atrocious  judgment  which  furnishes  an  .     ^  *"  sorry  to  inform  you  that  the  gor- 

appropriate  catastrophe  to  their  career  of  ^IT  Tfi  '^'^*"i  °''°®  '^u'^J'T  "TB^'"^  ^^ 

waiitonniwn  nnH  rrimA     Thil  ^l  fhl  ^^^^^est  themselves  in  the  bank.    His  route 

«^nt?nfnf  Pnl  T«^!u.^                   !  ^^  through  a  tract  of  country  where  the 

execution  of  Col.  Isaac  Hayne,  an  event  inhabitants  were  litUeacquaint^  with  com- 

well  known  m  our  annals,  and  forming,  mcrce,  and  therefore  not  likely  to  become 

with  the  case  of  Cant.  Hale,  of  Connecii-  adventurous  in  a  measure  of  that  sort " 

cut,  the  off-set  to  that  of  Major  Andrfc.  »  4  .u                        4-  is  j    ^  J   . 

On  the  7lh  August,  Governor  Rutledge  ,^"^  ^"®  governor,  satisfied  of  the  m- 

writes  to  General  Marion,  from  the  Hi|h  l^^^^J  of  the  scheme  for  raising  money, 

HiUs  of  Santee.    He  has  still,  since  his  ^H^  ^^^  conscious  that  money  must  be 

return  from  Philadelphia,  kept  pace  with  H'^^.l  *^    ![^  designed  and  desirable 

the  movements  of  the  army     The  Con-  ^^^\  7®  Southern  States  should  be  res- 

garee  lay  between  the  British  forces  and  C"ed  from  the  invader,  proceeded  to  the 

those  of  Greene,  soon  to  be  crossed  by  ^^option  of  measures  much  more  decided. 

the  latter,  seeking  the  opportunity  for  ?"^  V^^^  the  dictatorial  nowers  which 

battle.     The  enemy  having  destroyed  ^^  ^^^^  ^"^^^^  ^°  ^°?  ^^  ^,?  »?em. 

Georgetown  by  fire  when  abandoning  it,  ^V'  Y*^.  ™«^«  ^?  sanction.    He  deter- 

KaUedge  writes  thus :  mined  to  impress  for  stote  service  a  qoan- 

tity  of  indigo,  the  produce  of  the  middle 

"DsarSiri  I  am  very  sorry  for  the  country,  of  which  a  larp  amount  had 

affair  of  Georgetown ;  and  am  inclined  to  ^^^^  stored  away  in  different    places, 

think  that  if  the  enemy  leave  Charleston,  awaiting  the  opportunity  for  secret  sale 

they  will  serve  that  place  in  the  same  and  transit.    This  was  an  instantaneous 

manner.    The  orders  you  have  given  re-  means  of  raising  money — it  was  so  much 

spectinar  the  inhabitants  who  have  suffered  hard  cash— and  the  indigo  was  immedi- 

by  the  destruction  of  Georgetown  are  very  ately  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  army, 

proper.    It  is  our  duty  to  alleviate  their  a  timid  roan  would  have  never  ventured 

distre«es  as  much  as  possible.  I  will  speak  „,^^  «  «^o.,r^  -«  i:u-.i«  4r^i*  • 

to  General  Sumter  about  adding  the  Lower  ?^"  *  ™f*"'^  ^^^^^  to  result  m 

Regiment  to  your  brigade,  ani  write  you  .T^^^k^*?^^'?;'  and  to  bring  odium  up<A 

shortly  on   the   point.    ...    If  your  }^^  authority  by  which  it  was  attempted, 

infonnation   about   the    embarkation    at  "^^  Rutledge  was  not  the  man  to  shrink 

Charleston   be   well  founded,  I  think  it  ^ro™  any  responsibility  in  prosecuting 

probable  that  the  enemy  will  soon  leave  the  work  of  the  country.    He  writes  to 

this  part  of  the  country,  and  go  to  town.  Marion  from  Camden  :    «*  I  have  ap- 

However.  I  hope  we  shall  not  suffer  them  pointed  Captain  Richardson  to  procure 

to  do  so.    I  entirely  forgot,  when  I  saw  you  Indigo  and  specie  for  public  use,  and 

last,  to  mention  what  I  intended  before  we  ,equest  that  you  wiU  give  him  every  as- 

met,  that,y  alUtU  hard  m>ney.^  or  35  ^^^j^nce  in  your  powe?,  to  aid  him  in  this 

gumeof^  would  be  useful  for  getUnglin*  v„.:«^.     U  k-.  -k/*.,u  J-«^               1 

teUigence,  or  other  service,  rhave^^this  k««n««»-...^  he  should  want  an  escort 

sum  ready  for  you,"  &c.  ^^  ?°y  .""'»[^ry  aid,  you  wiH  be  pleased 

to  furnish  him,"  &c.    Another  letter  to 

Hard  money  was,  indeed,  aicncferarwOT.  Marion  ia  dated  at  the  High  Hills  of 
We  smile,  in  our  times,  at  the  idea  of  a  Santee,  August  13,  1781.  It  relates  to 
governor  of  a  state  supplying  a  favorite  "natters  of  considerable  local  interest,  in- 
general  with  30  or  35  guineas,  as  a  sue-  eluding  the  affairs  of  Col.  Hayne : 
eial  boon  ;  but  we  must  remember  that  Dear  Sir  :  We  really  want  a  press  so 
these  35  guineas  were  worth  as  many  much,  that  I  request  you  will  lose  no  time 
thousands  just  then,  in  the  famous  con-  in  getting  the  paper  and  all  other  requi- 
tinental  currency.  Rutledge  brought  with  eites  for  Walter,  and  sendine  him  up  here 
him  from  Philadelphia  the  scheme  of  ^i^h  them  and  his  prees,  that  he  may  kg 
those  financial  operations,  by  which  Mr.  J®  ^^'^  »"  ^^  »•  P^jibU.  It  would  be 
Monis  hoped  to  raise  cash  and  capital  ^^  ^°  ^•^  ^^jf  ^'^  and  lampblack  where 
together,  irorder  to  meet  the  wants  of  J^^^'^^ZVi  ^VJa^^L'\  h'^^  ^°"^! 
^Mon  But  the  hopes  built  upon  fe  S»e7e^,^^d  ^ m^y%^eirs^^^^^^^ 
these  speculations  were  soon  dissipated,  ^hich  I  suppose  will  answer  the  purpose! 
The  people  of  North  and  South  Carolina  i  have  heard  of  Mr.  Lewis  DuUrque  pawing 
had  suffered  much  too  painful  experience  this  way.  He  is  one  of  the  addressers  to 
in  previous  issues  of  paper  promises,  and  Clinton  on  the  reduction  of  Charleston. 
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I  think  we  should  be  very  caatioas  how  we  ton  after  the  surrender  of  Charleston,  and 
admit  such  people  to  join  us.  I  dare  say  that  he  has  brought  a  quantity  of  goods  from 
there  are  many  of  them  who  would  gladly  thence  with  which  he  is  trading  at  George- 
do  so ;  not  for  our  sake,  but  their  own.  town.  I  really  am  amazed  at  the  impu- 
Howerer,  I  wish  to  know  from  you  upon  dence  of  these  people,  to  dare,  alter  snch 
what  footing  this  roan  stands,  in  conse-  an  atrocious  act,  to  come  out  and  reside 
quence  of  any  thing  that  may  have  passend  amongst  us,  without  making  their  applicm* 
between  you.  You  will  consider  tne  mi-  tions  to  proper  authority,  and  without 
litia  between  Charleston  and  your  brigade  knowing  whether  they  would  be  received 
as  annexed  to  it ;  but  I  would  not  have  or  not ;  as  if  they  had  really  been  guilty  of 
any  appointment  which  General  Sumter  no  ofience  whatever ;  though,  in  my  opi- 
may  have  made,  of  officers,  revoked  while  nion,  they  have  acted  in  the  most  criminal 
they  behave  properly.  The  Governor  of  manner.  For  my  part,  I  do  not  desire  to 
North  Carolina  writes — but  with  what  have  any  of  them  with  us,  and  will  not  re- 
truth  I  know  not — that  2500  (men)  had  ceive  any  of  them ;  for  I  shtnild  not  believe 
•mbarked  in  Virginia  for  New-York(quere,  them  to  be  sincere,  even  if  they  pretended 
Yorktown?);  which  was  closely  besieged,  to  conversion.  Thev  only  come  out  to 
A  man  arrived  at  Camden  last  Friday,  who  serve  their  own  or  tne  enemy's  purpose, 
landed  at  Jamestown  in  Virginia,  with  and  even  if  they  are  sincere,  I  would  not 
several  other  prisoners  of  war,  who  had  have  them.  We  can  do  very  well  without 
gone  thither  ttom  Charleston ;  so  that  them.  Every  one  of  us  should  lose  all  his 
we  may  soon  expect  to  see  several  of  our  property  for  such  infamous  conduct  I 
friends  from  thence.  I  request  that  you  will  therefore  desire  that  you  will  have  this 
•end  immediately  to  Colonel  ;Harden,  and  Wayne  taken  and  seat  up  to  me  under  a 
get  a  full  and  authentic  account  of  the  exe-  proper  guard  ;  that  you  will  make  the  ne- 
cution  of  Colonel  Hayne,  with  every  mate-  cessary  inquiries,  and  having  discovered 
rial  circumstance  relative  to  that  unhappy  what  property  he  has  with  him,  or  which 
affair.  I  am  told  that  his  son  is  possessed  may  be  come  at  ,take  the  whole  of  it ;  let 
of  copies  of  letters  which  passed  between  it  consist  of  whatever  it  may — monev* 
the  Uolonel  and  Balfour.  Pray  have  them  goods,  negroes,  boats,  or  any  other  article 
all  transmitted  to  me  as  quickly  as  possible,  whatever ;  and  send  to  me  all  such  as  may 
with  that  account,  and  copies  of  Colonel  be  conveved  hither,  and  dispose  of  all  the 
Uavne's  speech  to  his  regiment — which;  I  rest  for  the  public  account  Be  pleased  to 
understand,  was  the  matter  laid  to  his  inform  per  safe  hand  quickly  what  is  the 
charee  ;  and  of  the  petition  to  the  com  result  of  your  conduct^in  consequence  of 
mandant  of   Charleston,  for  his  pardon,  this  order.** 

with  the  names  of  the  petitioners.   1  think  ^ 

of  appointing,  immediately,  an  Ordinary  in  Another  letter  of  the  tame  date  rdatM 

each  district,   by  whom    wills    may  be  to  another  addreasor.     We  pass  from 

proved,  letters  testified,  and  administration  these  to  more  important  matters.    Two 

eranted,  and  other  business,  within  the  days  after  date  ofthis  letter,  was  fought 

Ordinary's  jurisdiction,  transacted.    The  the  celebrated  battle  of  Eutaw,  which 

oonsUtution  directs  that  this  shaU  be  done;  virtually  broke  the  arm  of  the  Britiah 

and  I  think  it  a  mewure  absolutely  neces-  power  in  Carolina,  and  compelled  tbemto 

!^7n?^t'T,^L  «?^^^^^  ^  <iown  upon  the  metropilis  with  their 

would  recommend  proper  persons,  wbo  ■..      ^  r  '        n              n^tj      ^-u 

wiU  undertake  the  Sffic7  of^  Ordinary  for  "Mattered  forces.  Goreraof  RuUedge  rtiU 

Georgetown,    Cheraw,  and    Charleston  attended  the  army,  and  was  in  the  stdT 

districts."  ^^  Greene  duriDfj^  the  action.    His  prida 

_.          .    _     V       .t  *     .I.-  ^^  amply  gratified  at  the  bebaTiorol 

These  extracts  show  t^t  nothing  es-  ^^  state  troops  and  militia  oo  this  ocea- 

capes  him  in  the  way  of  business.    His  gj^j^ ;  and  when  he  could  write  of  the 

Tigilanct  sees  all  necessities-his  cour-  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^ough  in  front  of  the  battle, 

age  and  inteUigence  prepares  him    in-  ^     ^^,g  ^  ^^^j  ^^  ^^j^^  ^„^,^ 

stontly  to  apply  the  requisite  agency.  ^^  /eliw  sVrenteen  rounds  before  yi3i. 

Here  follows  another  proof  of  his  deci-  -     ^^  ^^  pressure  of  British  bayonets. 

«on.    The"addreMOTStoClinton'*Mnere  This  batUe  prompted  the  foUowinr  letlw 

those  residepU  of  Charleston  who.  afer  ^^  j^^^on,  whick  was  dated  at  Codhi- 

its  capituhition,  addressed  certain  adula-  ^  ^„  ^^  ^^^^  September.  17S1.    It 

tory  congratuUtions  upon  his  successes.  ,  ^^  ^^^  ^  amnesty  ior  the  repeat- 

assunng  Dim,  at  the  same  time,  of  their  ^^  tories: 
byalty. 

**  DsAm  Sib  : — I  think,  after  the  ^oHmb 

Dkak  Sia!  I  understand  there  is  at  Tictory  ofEataws,it  would  be  expedieot 

Georgetown  a  Mr.  William  Wayne,  who.  I  to  issue  a  proclamation,  olbrinf  to  all  wbo 

find,  was  one  of  the  *•  addressors**  to  Clin-  bare  joined,  aod  who  are  now  with  the 
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enemy-- ezeeptiog  sncli  U8  signed  the  con-  oaek  Turtet ,  (?)  McDonald's,  Richardson's, 

gratulatory  addresses  to  Clinton  and  Corn-  Ervin's  and  Benton's,  and  the  regiment 

wall  is,  or  have  held,  or  hold  commissions  formerly  Maybank's.     You  will  receive, 

nnder  the  British  Government — a  free  par'  herewith,  a  number  of  blank  commissions. 

don^  and  permission  for  their  wives  and  Be  pleased  to  have  the  regiments  fully  and 

families  to  return  to,  and  re-ocupy  their  properly  officered,  musteivd  and  classed,  or 

possessions;  on  condition  that  such  men  dralled,  as  soon  as  possible;  and  march 

shall  appear  at  our  head  quarters,  or  before  one-third  of  them,  with  the  utmost  expe- 

a  brigade,  or  the  colonel  of  any  regiment,  dition,  to  head  quarters,  or  such   other 

and  there  subscribe  an  engagement  to  serve  places  as  the  Hon.  Major-General  Greene 

the  state,  faithfully,  as  militia-men,  for  six  shall  direct ; — to  do  duty  under  his  orders, 

months ;  declaring,  in  case  of  their  desert-  for  two  months,  from  the  time  of  their  ar- 

ing  within  that  time,  that  their  wives  and  rival  thereat.    Inclosed,  are  such  extracts 

families  shall  be  sent  into  Charleston,  or  from  several  laws,  as  are  necessary  to  be 

the  enemy's  lines I  apprehend  that  made  known  to  the  militia.    You  will  have 

such  a  measure  would  be  well  timed  at  this  each  colonel  furnished  with  a  copy  of 
jlincture,  and  might  induce  some^ — perhaps  them,  and  order  that  they  be  publicly  read 
many — to  return  to  their  allegiance,  and  at  the  head  of  his  regiment,  and  a  copy 
behave  well ;  which  would  not  only  de-  taken  by  each  of  his  field  officers  and  cap- 
prive  the  British  of  their  services,  but  turn  tains,  that  none  may  pretend  ignorance  of 
those  services  to  our  advantage.  However,  them.  The  militia  laws  may  certainly  be 
this  is  a  nice  point,  and  I  dqn't  know  how  made  much  better  than  they  are  generally 
it  will  be  relished  by  our  friends.  You  supposed  to  be.  You  will  therefore  appoint 
know,  mankind  generally  judge  of  the  pro-  the  most  proper  men  in  your  brigade  for 
priety  of  measures  from  events.  These  we  officers,  and  have  the  laws  carried  strictly 
cannot  foresee ;  but  it  is  our  duty  to  con-  and  steaJilv  into  execution.  You  will  di- 
sider  what  they  probably  will  be,  and  take  rect  that  the  men  come  on  fool,  for  they 
such  steps  as  are  most  likely  to  produce  the  are  to  do  duty  as  infantry ;  and  their  horses 
l>est  effects.  I  now  request  that  you  will  cannot  be  kept  in  camp,  nor  can  any 
fiivor  me,  by  bearer,  with  your  opinion  on  drafted  men  be  spared  to  convey  them 
these  several  points : — 1st,  Whether  ^ou  back.  If  the  numbier  of  commissions  here- 
think  it  advisable  to  issue  any  proclamation  with  sent  are  insufficient,  let  me  know  how 
or  offer  of  pardon!  *2ndly,  Would  it  be  many  more  are  wanted,  and  I  will  send 
best  to  make  any  condition  at  all  of  the  them  as  soon  as  they  can  be  printed.  In 
pardon :  if  a  condition  is  made,  should  it  be  the  mean  time,  you  will  give  brevets  to 
that  all  persons  [accepting  should]  enter  the  officers  for  whom  there  are  no  commissions, 
continental  service  for  a  certain  time —  I  have  written  to  Capt.  A.  Vanderhost  to 
(that  I  am  afraid  they  would  not  like)— or  come  and  take^command  of  the  regiment, 
would  it  be  sufficient  to  require  them  to  formerly  Maybank's;  and  will  keep  the 
serve  as  militia  for  a  certain  time  ?  After  commission  of^colonel  open  until  1  hear 
the  expiration  they  would  be  liable  to  do  from  him.  You  will  appoint  a  lieutenant- 
duty  as  the  other  inhabitants.  Are  six  colonel,  and  other  necessary  officers,  for 
months  service  long  enoueh  ?  I  think  a  that  regiment.  I  will  send  you  printed 
time  ought  to  be  limited  for  their  coming  copies  of  the  three  proclamations  which 
in,— suppose  twenty  days ;  would  that  be  are  inclosed  ss  soon  as  a  press  can  be  got 
long  enough  ?  would  it  not  be  best  that  they  to  work.  In  the  interim,  pray  have  a  copy 
should  appear,  and  subscribe  the  agreement  taken  and  delivered  to  each  colonel,  with 
at  one  certain  place, — say  the  head  (juar-  orders  to  have  it  read  at  the  head  of  his  re* 
ters  of  the  army,— or  should  it  be  either  giment,  and  circulated  through  the  district 
there,  or  before  any  brigadier,  or  colonel.  Pray  have  the  inclosed  letter  to  Col.  Hugh 
or  before  a  brigadier  only  ?  Pray,  give  me  Horry,  and  the  papers,  forwarded.  My 
your  sentiments  fully  and  freely  on  this  proclamation  of  this  date  suspends,  until 
matter :  also  with  respect  to  the  allotment  ten  days  afler  the  next  meeting  and  setting 
of  the  brindes,  (about  which  I  wrote  to  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  acts  which 
you  yesterday,)  by  return  of  the  bearer,  and  make  continental  and  state  money  a  tender 
dispatch  him  as  soon  as  you  can,  for  I  keep  in  law.  All  fines  must  therefore  be  paid 
Gen.  Pickens  only  till  I  hear  fVom  you  on  in  specie.  By  the  militia  laws  of  177S  and 
these  points,  and  he  is  very  anxious  to  get  1779,  offenders  are  liable  to  be  fined  in 
away."  sums  not  exceedins  those  which  are  therein 
^^  , .  ,  ^  ,  mentioned.  As  they  are  imposed  in  cur- 
Of  AM  viurraiitted  mttention  to  the  al-  rent  money,  and  the  fines  hereafter  to  be 
ways  difficult  subject  of  militia  orgmniza-  levied,  are  to  be  paid  in  specie,  it  is  necet- 
tion,  we  bare  the  foUowing,  dated  the  tary  to  ascertain  to  what  amount  in  specie 
17th  September,  at  Congaree .- —  the  court  may  fine.    In  1776,  militia  were 

entitled  to  ten  shillings  current  money  a 

**Dkab  Sik:    I  have  allotted  to  your  day.  There  vras,  at  that  time^  no  dificrence 

brigadetfaefoUowingreghnents— riz:  Col-  in  the  vsloo  of  ^ecie  and  paper  money. 
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In  March,  177S,  the  pa^  of  the  militia  con-  from  which  this  extract  is  made,  is  aOa- 

tioued  the  same.    It  la,  therefore,  to  be  ded  to  in  the  following  to  Marion,  which 

pref  umed  that  no  difference  had  then  taken  jg  interesting  on  many  accounts,  and,  not 

place  between  paper  money  and  specie ;  at  i^g,  ^^    ^  showine  how  wide  was  the 
least  there  is  no  legisla 
ment  of  any  depreciation. 

ary,  1779,  the  pay  of  theu...v.- ..— .—-^^  t>  *i  j       l  j*    i            -.u-      *       — .^« 

froi  lOi.  to  32;.  per  day;  the  paper  money  RuUedge  had  to  keep  within  its  «inrey. 

having,  and  being  admitted  by  the  legisla-  „  ^      -^     _„- 

ture,  to  be  demreciated  in  that  projK^rtion.  „  p         g         j  received'yours  yett'er- 

JuZ^!^u^7^^tu:Tn.^L?^L  ^Jt^  ^^y'  ^y  Mr.  Boone  a^w^C Jin Ve  most 

T^t'lVon^^rTJ^^  i^rfo^rxt^^^^ 

by  the  act  of  1778,  to  the  amount  of  tne  j      V      .„r.«w !li'«--»-«„«;f:^„  \  ^«j„»- 

.in»  n,ention«i  in  the  Uw     Thu.  100/.  ft'?hIrmrtftl'^x"S^t''riodrSS 

in  specie  (according  to  the  old  current  rate  ^r  *  rJl  il**  -            c^wnwi  w*  »uuu  |muw 

of  gW  or  .ilver)  for  100/.  current.    But  ^L^*'"^  ^5"*^^'  ^  VM^'^r  ?''iSf 

for  fines  under  the  act  of  1779.  they  muet  }^^^\  i„^  ^'^  ,^°  ^»  ^T  ^ol.  WE- 

1  \Tt/«^^    ;«  m^^ia,    fiiA  .ntn.  fh^rAtn  liamr  snswer,  inclosed,  which  be  sent 

not  exce^,  m  specie,  the  sums  therein  ^          perusal,  thit  it  is  absolutely 

mentioned;  as  160/.  specie  (according  to  ^f:.   *r  u-     ^  f^»»«»*»>  i"«^  »*  *•  «M^*"«t7 

*7      ij       ♦  ^  ^    r  „^ij  A  J  -:i.^r\  #u«  out  of  his  power  to  comply  with  jour  re- 

the  old  current  rate  of  gold  and  silrer)  for  .  \mrr!^Ai'xt^\^      r^JuJk  #/.  nii  it  »m 

500/.  currency.    You  will  order  all  offend-  i^ff!' '???^!*^^^*T    ^^'^^«''*;f^ 

^_.v-  _  _v\  „-.j J  4^  *i;- 4j  Within  my  power  to  send  you  ammnmlioa 

shall  not  tail  to 


as  any  arriTcs 
you  will  otMerre. 

will  g  veorder.  tfikt  no  person  be .uffered  li^"?'  *!'^  ''T'  <>« "'»»»«>»•  •»«>»» 
to  paS  ftom  thii  rtate  into  »ny  other,  thro'  «f,f ='•  ^*'!'|  "°^'?r"  ^  *'  T■°^•K^•? 
the'dUtrict  of  your  brig.de. /ithou.  a  per.    T'"  »"  ?H':"„';T,*V»r„f^  '  "JL^J 


abuses  in  the  militia,  to  their  organi-  your  letter,  by  Patterson,  we  should  have 

lion,  to  the  gradual  establishment  of  had  a  large  stock  of  ammunition,  for  you 

5  civil  authority,  the  supplies  of  troops,  a"**  others,  low  ago ;  but  he  hM  di^Uyed 

d  the  aoDointment  of  officers.    Here  he  mat  cr,  I  think,  very  W    However, 


mit  from  me;-the  general  commanding  !!f:f,^a  ^^^^^  ^'L^  ^^'^°l^V'°y  i?^ 

Se  continental  troops  ;-^ne  of  his  aids,.:  ^"^^  V^'    ^  \^^.^^  think  they  will  be  ap- 

or  a  brigadier  of  mi{itia;-snd  that  all  per-  prehensij^e  for  their  own  safety^   ^^T* 

™-^ir- :.^^«.^  <..  l»^»fr  ^«  >n..«:^T^»  I  wish  this  circumstance  h^d  not  inter- 

the  river, 
people, 

fi^l.Tw^^lw"                      .                  -  wouianaveagooaeoect.    Tbis,  i  uDsgine, 

ineir  means.  •  ^  ^j^^  present  situation  of  affairs,  yoa  can't 

We  pass  over  numerous  letters,  which,  attempt :  however,  I  know  you  will  do  all 

in  a  work  specially  devoted  to  our  sub-  that  you  can.    If  Mr.  Withers  had  sent  the 

ject,  would  possess  undoubted  interest  schooner,  which  was  [at]  Patterson's,  to  Sa- 

We  propose  to  furnish  samples  only,  vannah,  agreeably  to  my  directions,  which 

These  letters  relate  to  suspected  persons,  I  sent  to  him  immediately,  on  receiving 

to  abuses  in  the  militia,  to  their  organi-  your  letter,  by  Patterson,  we  should  have 
zation, 
the 

and  the  appointment  «.^-^^.«.    *.«..  .           ^  .hall  conOnue  to  take« 

we  findan  ^«th<>r"y  5^*«^/<>f  ^tj^^*  it^,  whifh  I  hope  will  ST  WtuaUU 

partisan,  for  the  impressment  of  dragoon  ^^^^al  direcUons,  for  procuring  ammuai. 

horses— next,  letters  complaining  of  the  ^^^^  f^,  employ,  without  depenSng  oo  ihs 

abuse  of  this  privilege,  and  inveighing  Continental  stock,  which  I  find  is,  in  gea- 

against  the  impressment  of  *<  plough  hor-  eral,  small,  and  often  exhausted.     Yo« 

ses,  breeding  mares,  two  year  old,  and  certainly  may  clothe  all  the  Contiaeatil 

yearlings.**    **  I  should  not,**  he  writes  soldiers  of  your  line,  who  join  you. 

to  Horry,  **  have  given  a  press  warrant  *'  From  something  I  have  lately  heard 

for  procuring  horses  for  your  regiment,  shout  Dutarque,  I  am  more  anjuoos  than 

if  Icould  have  conceived  that  the  power  formerly  to  have  him  t^en      Lett  ha 

would  have  be^so  abused  by  any  of  ^ "/^^tSfTeV  te  S^^S^^^ 

your  officers ;  who  certainly,  «pon  read-  yX„^"t  J  to  c^enectuauy  ana  spe«<i 

ing  the  warrant,  must  have  known  better,  .,  j  ^  ^j,^  deviMug  means  for  a  supplt 

if  they  did  not  before.    The  warrant  ex-  ^f  arms.    However,  you  know  it  is  so  oM 

tends  only  to  horses  JU  for  the  dragoon  trick,  for  men,  coming  to  camp,  to  preteod 

service,  which  the  creatures  above  des-  they  have  none.     I  need  not  give  ymi  a 

cribed  are  clearly  not,**  &c    The  letter  hint,  that  it  would  be  wsU  to  ha  sore  that 
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men  really  have  not,  and  that  they  cannot  as  m?  power  extends,  in  any  of  the  cases 
provide  arms,  before  they  are  discharged  which  yoo  say  you  will  mention  to  me 
for  want  of  them.  Indeed,  although  men  when  we  meet.  Col.  Lee  went  to  Vir- 
without  arms  are  not  of  use  in  the  camp,  ginia  last  Friday.  If  he  were  here,  I 
^et  they  may  occasionally  be  detached  from  should  immediately  inquire  into  Mr.  Ra- 
it, on  senrice,  with  the  arms  of  some  who  vanel's  case,  and  have  it  redressed.  How- 
remain  in  camp.                                   ^  ever,  pray  inform  me,  if  you  can,  where 

**  Inclosed,  is  a  Brigadier's  Commission,  the  mare  is,  and  I  will  endeavor  to  have 

I  do  not  recollect  the  date  of  the  former,  her  taken  and  restored.    I  shall,  before  I 

but  I  dare  say  you  do :  be  pleased,  there-  hear  from  you,  and  as  soon  as  I  see  Gen. 

fore,  to  insert  it.    I  think  Col.  Horry's  con-  Greene,  or  any  of  Lee's  officers,  inquire 

duct  very  extraordinary,  and  have  inclosed  into  this  matter. 

a  letter  to  him,  upon  the  subject  you  men-       '*  I  daily  expect  to  hear,  officially,  of  Com- 

tion.    I  send  the  letter  open,  for  your  pe-  wallis  being  reduced,  and  hope  Charles- 

rusal.    When  you  have  read  it,  be  pleased  ton  will  be  the  next  object  of  the  com- 

to  seal  and  forward  it.    He  is  not  yet  a  bined  army.    It  is  not  improbable  that 

Continental  officer,  and  his  rejgiment  is  not  Count  De  Grasse  may  have  sent,  or  will 

yet  on  the  Continental  Establishment ;  but  send,  some  ships,  to  block  up  the  harbor, 

if  he  were,  I  know  of  no  authority  that  any  Pray,  give  us  what  intelligence  you  can 

Continental  officer,  or  any  other  person  from  l^low,  that  you  think  m^  be  de- 

(whoevcr  he  mav  be,)  has,  to  impress,  in  pended  on.    I  will  send  you  that  uom  Vir- 

this  state,    without  a  power  from  me.  ginia,  if  good,  (as  it  must  be,)  as  soon  as 

Gen.  Greene,  it  is  true,  aid,  before  my  re-  we  can  get  it 

turn,  direct  him  to  impress,  but  he  has  <«I  am,  with  great  regard.  Dear  Sir, 
never,  (I  believe,  and  indeed  I  am  well  Your  obement  servant, 
persuaded  of  it,)  since  my  return,  given  J.  Rxjtlsdge." 
any  such  power  to  anyone.     He  knows         a  i  .•       r«u    t14u/^  «       i  *     •    -.• 
better.    sTfar  from  it,  that  he  reouested  ,., A  l«««J^?f  ^he  11th  Oct  relates  to  mi- 
me,  if  I  approved  the  power  which  he  had  '»]»»  penalties,  and  the  nght  constmction 
ordered  Col.  Horry  to  exercise,  of  impress-  of  the  law  upon  this  subject     Another, 
ing  horses,  and  articles  necessary  for  the  of  the  12th,  may  yetfomish  hints,  equal- 
equipment  of  his  regiment,   to  confirm  ly  to  the  romancer  and  the  historian.    It 
what  he  had  directed.    I  accordingly  sent  relates  to  a  sort  of  picaroon  business, 
him  a  press- warrant,  in  which  the  power  which  has  not  been  much  noticed  by  the 
was  particularly  confined  to  horses,  fit  for  chroniclers. 
the  Dragoon  service,  and  not  in  public 

service;  informing  him,  also,  that  your        «*Dea»Sir:  The  captains  of  several  ves- 

regiment  are  to  do  duty  on  horseback,  sels,  with  commissions  or  letters  of  marque 

This,  therefore,  would  give  him  no  power  from  Congress,   havinc  some   time   ago 

to  take  breeding-mares  and  yearlings,  (in  m«de  a  practice  of  landing  on  onr  islands 

order  to  exchange  them  for  horses,)  such  andsea^oast;  and  others  ofcomingup  the 

not  being  fit  for  his  regiment,  nor  the  only  rivers,  and  taking  away  frem  planUtions, 

horse  that  a  man  has,  who  is  required  to  do  negroes,  and  other   property,  under  pre- 

militia  duty  on  horseback.    I  am  afraid,  if  tence  of  their  owners  being  Tories,  though 

aU  ploogh-horses  were  impressed,  .  .  .  .,  several  persons  whose  property  has  been 

an  exclusion  would  prevent  our  getting  any  w  taken,  are  well  known  to  be  friends  <rf 

horses  at  all ;  for  all  maybe  brought  under  the  United  SUtes;  and  this  practice  being 

either  description.    However,  it  is  certain-  highly  illegal  and  unwarranUble,  even  as 

ly  extremely  hard,  and  ought  not  to  be  suf-  to  Tories,  whose  property  (if  they  have 

fered,  that  the  plough-horses,  being  neces-  been  guilty  of  a  capital  oflbnce,)  is  forfeited 

sarily  employed,  to  raise  bread  for  the  to  the  sUte,  and  not  plunder  to  any  ft>ee* 

poorer  kind  of  people,  who  use  hor$e9  a$  hooter  who  can  lay  hold  on  it,  I  desire 

a  kind  vftvbtHtute  for  negroes,  should  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  give  the  neces- 

betaken.    This  would  be  very  oppressive,  sary  orders,  and  have  the  most  effiictoat 

I  find  every  authority  may  be  abused,  and  measures  taken  (within  the  district  of  your 

perhaps  that  which  I  have  given  on  this  Brigade),  for  having  all  masters  of  vessels, 

bead  may  be  also.    Therefore,  to  cut  the  and  their  crews,  who  shall  commit,  or  at- 

matter  short,  wherever  you  find  that  it  is  tempt  to  commit  the  offence  above  de- 

wsntonly  exercised,  and  an  oppressive  and  scribed— apprehended  and  sent   under  a 

improper  use  is  made  of  it,  within  the  dis-  sufficient  guard  to  me,  with  the  witnesses 

trict  of  your  brigade,  I  give  you  full  au-  to  prove  the  fact,  that  they  may  be  proper- 

thority  to  order  the  officer,  attempting  to  ly  tried  for  it    You  will  have  the  vessels 

impree*  such  subjects,  to  cease  from  it,  or  in  which  such  captains  and  mariners  come  » 

to  have  them  restored,  if  impressed.    It  with  their  caries,  secured  until  you  shall 

woold  give  me  great  pleasure  to  redress  receive  directions  from  me  what  is  to  be 

•vary  encroachment  on  the  liberties  of  the  done  with  them ;  and  make  reports  to  me 

|MopU;  and  I  shaU  certainly  do  so,  as  far  of  what  the  cargoes  consist*' 

vol..  VI.— Jia  m.  19 
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Another  of  the  same  date,  proposee  to  or  for  public  purpoM,  than  if  they  do  not 

abridge  the  amount  of  aid  and  comfort  choose  to  perform  militia  duty,  to  allow 

which  may  be  giycn  to  the  enemy.    An-  t^«ni  credit  on  account  of  their  fine,  for 

other  of  the  25m  of  September ;  on  the  *^«  apecie  value  of  what  they  paid  to  pro- 

the  subject  of  mUitia  substitutes,  deserves  SI"^  ^  substitute,  or  for  public  purpo^ 

to  be  pit  on  record,  as  useful  to  future  ^f-  :rV^L%'^^:::T^  ^'  ^ 

*^^®'y*  ceived,  on  the  score  above  mentioned; 

^,  -,         _        .  ,        ,  ^L  ^           1  which  is  to  be  paid  into  your  hands,  by 

-Sib:    I  am  informed  that  several  per-  those  who    ori^naUy   re<iived   it.     B^ 

sons  liable  to  do  miliUa  dutv,  have  found  j^a^ed  to  make  a  return  to  me  of  wbU 

subsUtutes  to  perform  it  for  them,  and  Sjo^ey  has  been  thus  received ;  and  every 

that  others  have  paid  money  to  officers,  to  ^^^  ^^nths,  of  all  which  may  be  receirad. 

procure  men  m  the  continentol  or  state  ^^at  a  proper  disposition  of  it  may  be  or- 

service,  by  which  means,  such  penons  dered.    I    hope  these  instructiohs.   and 

have  bean  excused  by  their  officers  from  those  of  the  17th  instant,  are  sufficienUy 

miUtiaduty.    As  this  practice  has  intro-  ^^^  ^^d  extensive.     I  will  endeavor  ti 

duced,  and  must  occajion  great  irregular-  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^f        j^^j^t  ,bould  reaaiiw 

ity  and  confusioi^  I  think  proper  to  issue  ^r  arise,  or  any  explanation  be  requisite, 

a  soecial  and  particular  order  on  this  head,  communicating  them  to  ie  - 

and  to  give  reasons  against  the  practice  r      •'                             o 

above  mentioned,  and  for  the  propriety  of  ^  "^ote  to  this  letter,  covers  a  proda^ 

this  order.    The  law  does  not  allow  every  mation  in  which  pardon  is  offered  to  th« 

man  the  privilege  of  sending  a  substitute;  Tories;  in  preparing  which.  Governor 

nor  does  it  exempt  him  from  militia  duty  Rutledge  admits  that  be  has  '*  been  very 

by  paying  such  a  sum  as  his  officer  may  much  puzzled.**      He  conclndea  to  nak« 

think  proper  to  receive,  either  in  lieu  of  certain  exceptions,  which  probably  gor- 

pNwsonal  service,  to  find  a  continental  or  emed  the  Legislature  at  a  sobseqnert 

s^  soldier,  or  for  tny  other  purpose.  j^j   j^  the  indulgencies  which  tbey 

2^  !^mJti^Tom  Ju°i^ti»^ulf  \l  accorded  to  the  more  favored,  and^ 

give  an  exemption  from  miuua  duty,  to..,      »  ^  l*i^^i.      ^           >^ 

Vne  who  provides  a  substitute,  or  pays  ^«"»»*8  ^f  ^^vor  which  they  deserved,  lo 

money  to  procure  a  regular  soldier,  acts  il-  ^"^  greatly  odious,  among  the  oflendera. 

legally  and  unwarrantably.    Such  conduct  On  the  6th  of  October,  he  again  wrote 

never  did,  nor  ever  will  receive  my  sane-  to  Marion  about  the  or^nizalion  of  his 

tion  or  approbation.    The  militia  are  to  brigade,  and  of  the  militia, 

be  divided  into  three  classes ;  in  one  or  These  letters  are  all  ralnable.  as  tbey 

other  of  which,  every  man  must  appear,  grew  out  of  the  experience  of   a  time 

Each  of  these  classes  it  IjabU  to  be  caUed  ^faich  tried  mUitia-mcn's  souls  quite  ma 

out  for  two  months.    This  makes  every  much  as  other  men's, 
militiaman  liable  to  march  twice  a  year. 

(I  mean  those  who  are  above  80  miles  from  *'  Dear  Sia ;  I  received  your  letter  ^f 

the  enemy — for,  if  within  that  distance,  the  2d  instant,  the  day  belore  yesterday* 

the  draught  may  be  greater,  and  the  term  and  should  have  answered  it  sooner,  bat 

of  service  longer.)    If  he  refuses,  or  ne-  have  been  disabled  by  sickness.    The  or  * 

gleets  to  march,  he  is  liable  to  a  Hue  not  der  respecting  the  militia  marching  o« 

exceeding  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  foot,  was  general  to  all  the  regiments;  bat 

specie,  beinc  about  the  specie  value  (at  the  as  the  movements  and  employment  of  yoor 

time  when  the  militia  act  of  the   13th  of  brigade,  are  difierent  from  tlioee  of  any 

February,  1799  was  passed.)  of  five  bun-  other,  I  think  the  reasons  good  for  yoar 

dred  pounds,  current  money ;  and  to  a  fur-  continuing  to  act  on  horseback.    You  will 

ther  fine,  not  exceeding  a  third  part  in  therefore  order  them  to  do  so.     By  yoor 

specie,  of  treble  the  amount  of  his  tax ;  order  of  the  2d  instant,  to  Col.  Rkhafdsoa, 

such  third  part  being  about  the  compare-  I  perceive  you  have  mistaken  my  iale*- 

tive  value  (upon  the  principle  laid  down),  tion.  which  was  not  to  bring  to  trial,  by 

between  specie  and  paper  money ;  in  the  court-martial  (in  ovder  thai  they  Bay  \m 

Utter  of  which,  he  was  liable  to  be  fined,  fined  in  specie),  such  persons  as  have  n- 

not  exceeding  treble  his  tax.    The  only  fused  to  do  duty.    My  desire  is  that  the 

alternative  then,  is  to  do  militia  duty,  or  regiment    be   mustered   and    classed    et 

nndergo  his  trial  by  a  court-martial,  and  dnfted,  and  the   extracts  of  the  militia 

pay  such  fines  in  specie  (not  exceeding  the  law,  my  orders  respecting  the  militim,  aad 

amounts  above  mentioned),  as  they  may  the  proclamation  suspending  the  Temdw 

adjudf^.  for  his  neglect  or  refusaL    You  Jeti,  be  read  at  the  heed  ct  each  Teg:imet, 

will  give  the  necessary  orders  for  observing  in  order  that  they  may  be  puUi^y  nodftad* 

this  rule,  within  your  brigade.    No  other  and  no  person  hereafter  pretend  i 

renrd  is  to  be  had  to  those  who  have  found    of  them.     This  being  dona,  thm  

substitutes,  or  paid  sioiiey  to  procure  men,  tioDs  ire  to  optrtta  sgiiDBt  all  Mm 
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fendart,  whether  thejhave  found  fohtti-  British  lioeftWithoQtdoinctDjmilitii  doty 

tutes   in    the   militia,    prorided   regular  at  all,  for  tome  more  valuable  purpoae— 

■oldien,  or  paid  mooejr  for  thoae  or  other  this  being  a  matter  which  I  leave  to  your 

purposes ;  but  until  this  be  done,  persons  discretion.    I  find  there  are  many  gentle- 

who  have  refused  to  do  military  duty  are  men  riding  about  the  country  under  the 

only  finable  in  paper  money,  and  I  am  description  of  volunteers,  who  render  no 

rather  of  opinion  that  it  is  most  expedient  service  to  it.    This  practice  being  very  in* 

not  to  inquire  into  past  ofiences,  but  to  l>e.  jurious,  should  be  immediately  suppressed, 

gin  upon  the  new  plan  which  I  have  laid  and  no  man  is  to  be  excused  from  doing 

down.      As  to  persons  who  have  found  militia  duty  in  the  district  of  the  regiment 

substitutes,  or  done  any  other  acts  which  to  which  he  belongs,  unless  he  is  actually 

they  were  made  to  believe  would  exempt  enrolled  and  oblig^  for  some  certain  time 

them  from  militia  duty,  and  who  have  to  serve  in  some  regular  corps  of  cav^rv; 

therefore  refused  to  perform  it — the  bring-  not  merely  as  a  volunteer,  but  to  do  the 

inc  them  to  a  court-martial  for  such  past  same  duty,  and  subject  to  the  same  articles, 

oronces,  would  be  extremely  hard,  if  the  as  the  rest  of  the  corps  are  obliged  to  do 

court  should  fine  largely ;  and  might  give  or  are  subject  to.    The  blankets  and  cloth 

umbrage  to  many  officers  who  probably  you  mention  will  certainly  be  wanted  for 

conceived4hey  had  a  right  to  receive  mon-  public  use ;  you  will  therefore  have  them 

ey  or  substitutes  for  exemptions  from  du-  safely  kept  somewhere  under  your  ordert» 

ty,  and  that  in  so  doing,  they  were  render-  and  indeed  we  shall  want  more  than  yo« 

ing  the  most  efiectual   service  to   their  can  procure.    I  shall  therefore  be  glad  that 

ceuntry,    But  it  is  likely  that,  under  such  vou  obtain  all  that  you  possibly  can,  and 

circumstances,  the  court  would  either  ac-  have  that  also  kept  in  the  same  manner. 

Suit,  or  fine  them  in  a  very  small  .'sum.  Be  pleased  to  forward  the  inclosed  letters 
'or  these  reasons,  I  would  recommend  the  to  Colonels  Horry  and  Mayham.  There 
overlooking  all  past  ofiences,  or  neglect  of  are  several  other  matters  which  I  will 
doty :  and  you  will  therefore  alter  your  write  to  you  about,  as  soon  as  I  can  const- 
orders  to  Col.  Richardson,  and  any  other  der  and  arrange  them.  I  am  unable  at 
similar  orders  which  you  may  have  given  present  to  do  so.  Captain  Richardson  in- 
to other  colonels,  and  make  those  orders  forms  me  that  he  has  not  above  three  bush- 
conformable  to  this  explanation ;  but  en-  els  of  salt  left.  As  three  barrels,  or  twenty- 
Join  the  strictest  and  steadiest  execution  of  four  bushels,  will  be  absolutely  necessary 
these  orders  in  future.  for  the  use  of  myself  and  the  gentlemen  m 
'^Gen.Greene  informs  me  that  he  is  much  the  Council,  whom  I  daily  expect  here, 
in  want  of  a  more  choice  corps  of  militia  I  shall  be  much  obliged  to  you  to  send,  in 
to  patrol  in  the  vicinity  of  his  can^,  and  your  first  letter  to  me,  an  order  on  any 
prevent  the  soldiers  from  strolling,  or  of-  person  who  has  the  charge  of  any  salt  it 
briiiff  any  injury  to  the  inhabitants.  Ton  yours  (the  nearest  t9  this  place)  to  deliver 
will  be  pleased  to  order  Colonel  Richard-  that  quantity  to  such  person  as  I  may  send 
eon  to  go  to  the  general,  know  fVem  for  it" 
him  what  number  of  men  he  will  want, 
mnd  furnish  them  for  that  purpose  out  of       We  pass  over  many  letters  of  minor 


his    first    draft      The  performance    of  importance,  and  come  to  one  of  the  16th 

euch  a  duty  will  exempt  the  men  em-  or  October,  1781,  which  is  of  exceeding 

pfoyedin  it  (whilst  they  are  so  emoloyed)  .  i^traying  a  considerable  exi- 

point,  that  no  man  that  is  within  the  dis-  wme  time  the  strong  understanding  and 

toict  of  any  regiment,  out  of  Charleston,  energeUc  resolves  of  the  Governor, 
shall  be  excused  from  militia  duty,  under 

a  pretence  that  he  is  on  parole,  or  a  Brit-        Dear  Sib  :  I  have  just  now  received 

Mh  subject ;  unless  the  former  has  been  yours  of  the  13th  iost  by  the  bearer.    You 

lairly  taken  in  arms,  and  paroled  as  an  of-  were  misinformed  with  respect  to  youn|K 

ficer.    Any  other  men  who  are  on  parole,  AUston's  busiuets  with  me ;   but  had  it 

or  insist  upon  being  British  subjects,  and  been  what  yon  were  told,  the  Waccamites 

therefore  refuse  to  do  militia  duty,  may  would  have  been  disappointed;    for  mv 

take  their  choice  either  of  doing  it,  or  go-  sentiments    corresponded     exactly    with 

ing  into  the  enemy's  lines;  and  if  they  will  yours  on  the  point  you  mention.     The 

not  go,  and  refuse  to  do  duty,  they  must  be  orders  that  no  substitutes  be  admitted  will 

tried  and  fined  as  it  is  directed  with  res-  answer  the  end  you  propose,  and  make 

Mct  to  other  privates.      Ton  will  not,  them,  as  well  as  others  of  the  same  stamp, 

however,  consider  this  instruction— it  be-  either  go  into  the  British  lines  to  militia 

ing  a  general  one — as  any  prohibition  to  duty,  or  pay  such  fio^  as  a  Court*martial 

jov  to  sufier  such  persons  in  either  of  the  mav  inflict— unless  you  think  proper  to 

redicsments  last  mentioned,  as  you  may  make  use  of  my  private  instructions  with 

think  proper  te  permit,  to  reaain  out  of  the  respect  to  Umb.    J  am  told  that  an  oiler  is 
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to  come  from  Uio  Wicoamaw  men  about  General  Washington  had  twenty -eiv  thou- 

furniahing  a  quantity  of  aalt,  in  order  to  be  sand  men,  and  half  of  them  regulars,  and 

excused  from  militia  duty.    If  it  should,  I  was  to  begin  his  operations  by  regular  ap- 

shall  refer  it  to  you  to  fix  the  matter  with  proaches  on  the  27th.    God  grant  that  be 

them.     Dr.  Neufrille  was  taken  sick  at  may  be  successful  there,  and  soon  give  us 

Salisbury,  on  his  way  from  the  northward,  peaceable  and  quiet  possession  both  of  our 

He  may  probably  be  recovered  ere  now.  I  town  and  country  J" 
will  write  to  him  to  come  on  directly  in 

order  to  be  your  surgeon,  and  in  the  mean  Letters  follow  in  relation  to  the  serzure 

time  will  endeavor  to  get  you  one  from  and  storage  of  indigo,  and  minor  details 

camp;  though  1  fear  1  cannot,  as  the  troops  ygj^ting  to  fines,  exempts,  and  mihtia 

areexce^ingywc^^^^^^  duty  in  general.  Along  letter  to  Marion 

Yours  of  the  loth  18  also  just  come  to  band  ,.  •'       °            i  .     •  **     v  c     •  u.  u 

by  Captain  Greene,  with  Mr.  Dutarque.  d'^uwes  several  topics  which  might  be 

whom  I  have  sent  to  sheriff  Kimball.  You  tributary,  in  small  respects,  to  our  genc- 

wUl  be  pleased  to  consider  the  direcUons  ral  history,  batwhich  is  quite  too  long 

nsfMCting  Belin*s  estate,  as  extended  to  for  our  limits.    The  behavior  of  some 

Dutarque,  and  give  the  same  orders  about  of  Horry's  officers  in  the  matter  of  im* 

the  latter,  as  vou  have  done  about  the  for-  pressments,  is  again  the  subject,  and 

mer.    You  will  either  confine  Mr.  Walter  prompts  a  sharp  letter  to  the  Colonel, 

where  you  think  proper,  and  he  will  be  ^hich  is  followed  by  others  in  a  more 


safe,  or  send  him,  witli  the  proofii  of  the    indulgent  temper.     McanwhUe,  the  pro- 

^  jgminrt  him,  under    ^^^^^  ^f  ^^^^^  ^ j  ^f  ^^^  American  arms, 

leoD 
tame  with  every 


charge  you  mention 

S?Ui>  i^o^tbTlnSS^^^^        do^S::  ?-J  been  gradaallv  contracting  the  Bn. 

tame  with  every  man  who  is  taken  at  tijh  operations  to  the  immediate  precincts 

bone.    I  would  make  the  rule  general  as  of  the  capital    Charleston,  and  the  istb- 

to  every  man  so  taken.  But  it  may  happen  mns  called  the  Neck,  was  all  that  now 

that  good  men  will  sometimes  be  taken  at  really  remained  to  them  of  their  exten* 

their  own  houses,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  sive  conquests ;  and  this  almost  complete 

send  them  in  to  remain.    This  is  no  time  recovery  of  the  state  to  the  American 

to  be  trided  with.  We  must  be  in  earnest,  arms,  naturally  suggested  the  resumption 

•l1>«retore  all  men  thus  taken, who  are  ^f  ^^^  business  ofgovernment,  by  a  call 

n^ti'te^rtitVait  ^r-^^v":  -i  r  i?^^^^*"'  ^^  ^'^'-^  r ^"-  J'^'! 

buttoned      I  w^sh  Mr.   Peter  Sinclair  f,ft^''Z  TS"'  ^^K^^^  '^i    ^ 

could  b«  exchange    General  Greene  is  ^^^r  to  Manon,  dated  November  23,  re- 

le  be  here  t»>Hl«y,  and  I  will  speak  to  him  ^^^  ^o  this  subject,  and  covers  vrtts  for 

esi  the  aubiectTuiough  I  fear  it  cannot  be  bim  to  distribute.    The  lerislatore  waa 

dNMie.  as  Mijor  Barry  is  come  up.  He  can*  appointed  to  convene  at  the  Tillage  of 

n^^«  tbtHuh  a  l^vorite,  get  exchanged  for  Jacksonborough,  on  the  18th  January, 

\V4*hiiJ^t^^u ;  and  I  preeume  from  that  cir-  1782,    The  army  of  Greene,  mean  while, 

^wMiJitKv  the  cartel  is  suspended  for  the  was  set  in  motion  to  take  post  between 

|iw«?ut.    I  bAv#  the  pleMure  to  wifom  xhia  position  and  the  British  post  below. 

,v;u  thAi  i\^t4Te«  h*ve  at  bst,  on  the  18th  j    ^^^  j^^  ^m.  Governor  Rutledge  write* 

vU  .Mvlvrv-U  xix^  Hoard  of  War  to  have  the  ^    .            j      ^          ^  De^ber  4, 

i.»»  Kv*At  Siuwivurv.  Connecticut,  prepared  vLJl     *ri,     "".''*""'''  r*   x^^^^mci^ 

M.^.  i^vt^tu^*  of  tivehundrUl  British  1781-    The  siibjects  are  interesling--ih« 

...M  ^t*.  to  Uwtin  there  as  prisoners  un-  ni»l»tia.  the  tones,  and  the  decline  of  Bnt- 

v>N'>-»t»K^MWv,  until  the  American  soldiers  wfi  ascendancy.      We  omit  some  por- 

^h^»  vsvw  KMx-^l  utto  the  British  serviceat  tions  of  this  letter. 
^'UaiIv'»(  n  »itvl  slsewhere.  are   returned 

1.1  \\x^  \  iMtrsI   M*t*«,    This  measure,  or  "  I  am  much  of  your  opimon,**  aays  tJto 

%k*  (luuuiM  t^«^  moil  on  board  the  French  writer,  <*  that  several  scoundrels  will  qwt 

iK-^i,  M  w*«tuM.  is  what  1  have  often  and  the  town  and  surrender  themeelvcs,  ia  or^ 

«tt^uuv>u«W   i#vH4nmtnded  long  ago;  but  der  to  obtain  a  pardon,  by  serving  six 

U  v^'^lU  ii»%«r  he  vU'ected  sooner.    It  is,  months  in  the  militia;  but  it  does  not  fol* 

lks»v««^«r,    butler    Ute   than    never,   and  low  that  they  will  be  pardoned.     Those 

UiuuhU  to  koug  postpeoed.  will,  I  hope,  whose  conduct  and  character  have  bMii  so 

Vi4.k(uv«  «o*.hI  voikMqueuces.    The  general  infamous  that  they  cannot,  cooststeady 

VI  uii 4  to  U4»  that  be  has  received  a  letUr  with  policy  or  practice,  be  admitted  to  tke 

U.>U4  ihtf  k'i^*«u)uut  of  Coi^irees,  informing  privileges  of  Americans,  may,  and  prob** 

hiM  u».4i  lb»  ^>«tK^h  tWt  had  sank  a  74    bly  wiU  be  sent  back 

^uu  «Utp.  UiMhW  dve  more,  and  drove  the  As  General  Greene  set  off  last  Tveaday  tot 

\i*\  ui  ibv|Uiauh  iWet  into  the  Hook  at  Four  Holes,  and  the  lower  part  oi  thm 

Ni.\^  \  uU    W  •  bav^  BO  later  imeUigence  country,  I  am  in  hopes  yon  have  seen  •— •- 

'  M4I4  \  u^iuH  thaa  Iv  the  AOU  ult. ;  wheA  other  befora  now*  and  1  am  iacUoed  la 
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lieve  that  his  position  will  be  such,  even  eralization  and  utterance,  which  coniti- 

before  the  reinforcements  arrive  at  head-  tuted  the  foundation  of  his  acknowledged 

quarters,  that  the  enemy  wiU  not  think  it  eloquence.    His  speech  at  the  opening  of 

nfe  to  venture  far  into  the  country    After  the  vABsemhly,  so  long  suspended,  will 

the  reinforcements  arrive,  I  think  he  will  «^--,«  «-  «  o*v<^:»i<.n  «f  ^i^^^r^^^*^..^ 

keep  them  below  the  Qujiter  House,  un-  of  k:.   t!*!^^^/  JL   *K^    '^ 

le«   Charleston    should    be   reinforced.  °[  his  statements,  rather  than  as  a  sam- 

which  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  immedi-  P*®?J  **J«  oratory, 

ately.    The  surrender  of  Cornvrallis  must  *-^^  Jacksonborough  Assembly,  as  it 

perplex  Clinton,  as  well  as  the  Ministry;  ^as  popularly  called,  presented  the  ap- 

and  I  apprehend  he  will  wait  for  their  di-  pearance  of  a  Parliament  of  feudal  ba- 

rections  what  step  to  take  next.    I  do  not,  rons.    Most  of  the  members  were  drawn 

think,  however,  that  the  enemy  will  eva-  from  the  army,  or  bad  seen  service  at  one 

cuate  the  town,  until  they  see  a  force  on  time  or  other  in  the  camp.   Many  of  them 

our  part  sufficient  to  compel  them  to  do  so.  hurried  to  and  fro  between  their  com- 

They  are  underjreat  apprehensions,  (and  ^^nds  and  the  Assembly  ,-now  to  strika 

w  Tf  A^!"  goo^^easonj-or  them)  for  their  ^^  ^^e  enemy,  and  now  to  give  a  Tote  in 

West  India  possessions."  .    7   ^-  ^   r*              v.  j  ^-  ui    j* 

^  civil  anairs.    It  was  a  body  highly  dia- 

With  another  interesting  letter,  dated  tinguished  by  its  talent,  and,  with  one 

the  15th  December,  we  conclude  our  ex-  excepUon.  by  the  moderateness  of  its 

tracts  from  this  collection  of  original  cor-  n^^ures. 

respondence.  ^"^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  amercing  and  con- 
fiscating the  estates  of  some  of  the  most 

-D.AK  Sia:  You  will  consider  the  P'jJ^o^ousof  the  loyalists,  and  for  ban- 
Charleston  regiment  of  militia  as  annexed  «hing  others  ;~a  measure  highly  and 
to  your  brigade,  and  make  the  necessary  generally  disapproved  of,  when  the  ex- 
appointments.  I  am  told  that  the  troops  Jgencies  of  the  war  were  over ;  and 
which  are  coming  from  the  northward  v^hen  the  tempers  of  the  people  had  been 
bring  eight  hundred  stand  of  arms.  If  you  mollified  by  the  most  ample  concessions 
apply  to  General  Greene  for  arms,  it  is  pro-  from  their  enemies.  Governor  Rntledge 
bable  that  on  their  arrival,  he  may  spare  countenanced  and  probably  counselled 
some  of  them  to  you.  I  have  written  to  this  measure.  It  was  carried  by  a  large 
Philadelphia  for  arms  and  ammunition  fof  majority  of  votes,  so  that  the  odium  of 
the  state's  use,  and  expect  them  by  return  ^1,^  proceeding,  if  deserved  by  any,  must 

ttitht  ardrhich"?Th'ink"mTs   blt^^  be  sLed  amoV  the  many  Ld  Sotcast 

about  sitting  off  to  come  back.    On  their  exclusively  upon  the  one.     But  censure 

arrival  I  hope  to  give  your  brigade  a  good  ""^   enUrely   undeserved.     When  the 

supply.    I  wish  to  procure  twelve  barrels  wt  was  passed,  the  foreign  enemy  was 

of  rice  for  the  use  of  the  Assembly  at  their  fitill  in  possession  of    the   metropolis, 

intended  meeting  on  the  8th  of  next  month.  Their  troops  still  assessed  the  country ; 

Be  pleased  to  have  that  quantity  procured,  still  plundered  the  whig  inhabitants;  and 

as  hish  up  Santee  River  as  it  can  be  cot,  the  loyalists  still  served,  in  considerable 

and  let  me  know,  as  soon  as  possible,  numbers,  in  the  British  army.     They 

where  it  is,  that  I  may  order  wagons  down  giin  gave  aid  and  comfort  to  the  foe,  and 

to  fetch  It  from  thence  to  Camden  in  time.  Reserved  to  suffer,  particularly  as,  by 

1  purpose  setting  out  for  General  Greene's  ^:^:\^.  nroceMes  of   confiscation    thev 

camp  on  the  7th  of  nexth  month,  and  re-  J^^  ,LPI5^%f'L5^ thft^t.^L  .^^ 

quest  that  you  will  send  me  an  escort  of  Jad  robbed  and  ruined  the  estates  and 

twenty.five  men  with  a  proper  officer  from  lamilies  of  the  brave  men  who  were 

Mayham's  corps.    Let  them  be  here  the  ngnting  the  battles  of  the  country.    A 

day  before,  and  well  mounted,  as  I  shall  want  of  means  for  the  continued  mainte- 

travel  pretty  expeditiously.*'  nance  of  the  continental  army,  in  South 

Carolina  and  Georgia, — both  of  which 

With'these  selections  we  close  our  re-  states  were  on  the  eve  of  emancipation — 

view  of  la  correspondence  which  throws  justified  the  measure ;  even  if  the  wrongs 

much  light  upon  the  domestic  history  of  done  by  the  loyalists,  and  the  provoca- 

the  South  at  a  very  difficult  period,  and  tions  endured  by  the  ]>atriots,  had  not 

sufficiently  exhibits  the  devotion  of  the  given  it  the  fullest  sanction, 

writer  to  the  most  various  interests  of  his  The  term  of   office  for  which   Mr. 

country.     These  letters,  useful  in  them-  Rutledge  had  been  elected  had  now  ex- 

•elves,  were  too  much  addressed  to  mere  pired ;  and  as,  by  the  rotation  established, 

details,  to  suffisr  the  writer  to  rise  to  the  it  became  necessary  to  choose  a  new  gov- 

exercise  of  those  peculiar  powers  of  gen-  emor,  he  yielded  up  his  commission  to 
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the  hands  that  gave  it.  He  retired  from  the  result  was  a  triumph  highly  honorm- 
his  high  and  most  responsible  position,  ble  to  the  eloquence  of  Rutiedge.  So 
with  an  immense  increase  of  popularity,  happy  was  his  portraiture  of  the  condi- 
He  had  amply  justified  the  choice  and  tion  of  the  country < — so  vivid  and  ford- 
confidence  of  the  country.  His  exertions,  ble  the  argument  by  which  he  urged  the 
to  repel  invasion — in  the  defence  of  necessity  of  a  prompt  and  vigorous  per- 
Charleston — ^in  procuring  aid  from  the  formance  of  their  trust,  as  guardians  of 
neighboring  states,  and  from  Congress —  a  great  state  and  constituents  of  a  vast 
in  stimulating^  and  enconradng  the  peo*  empire, — ^that  the  impression  which  he 
pie — in  sustaining  their  leaders — in  roll-  sought  to  make  was  complete.  His  ob- 
m^  back  the  tide  of  British  conquest, —  ject  was  gained,  andlthe  Virginians,  who, 
in  reviving  the  legislative  and  judicial  even  in  that  early  aay,  were  proud,  and 
authorities ;— exhibited  powers  equally  with  good  reason,  of  their  orators  and 
large  and  various;  and  a  courage,  deci-  statesmen,  were  not  unwilling  to  admit 
•ion  and  industry,  which  had  never  been  the  eloquent  Carolinian  to  the  same 
surpassed.  We  have  shown  that  these  platform  with  their  own  deservedly  le- 
services  were  gratefully  acknowledged  nowned,  Patrick  Henry. 
hj  the  assembly.  In  the  termination  of  Mr.  Rutledge  served  in  .Congrees  till 
his  executive  duties,  he  was  not  suffered  1783,  and  was  soon  after  appointed  Mia- 
to  retire  from  public  service,  but  was  im-  ister  Plenipotentiary  from  the  United 
mediately  elected  as  a  Delegate  to  Con-  States  to  Holland ;  but  he  declined  the 
gress.  appointment;  and,  the  year  following. 
Here  he  was  called  upon  to  perform  was  elected  a  Judge  ox  the  Court  of 
an  extraordinary  duty.  The 'surrender  Chancery  in  South  Carolina.  The  ne- 
of  Cornwallis,  in  Oct.  1781,  threatened,  cessity  for  this  court  had  been  greatly  in- 
for  a  time,  to  be  quite  as  unfortunate  for  creased  by  the  events  of  the  war  just 
the  conqueror,  as  for  the  conquered,  ended.  Mr.  Rutledge  framed  the  bill  for 
Assuming  the  emergency  of  war  to  be  at  its  organization  on  a  new  model*  and  in- 
an  end,  by  this  event,  the  states  sunk  troduced  several  of  the  improvements 
into  apathy  and  indifference.  Victory  then  recently  made  in  the  English  court 
had  began  to  paralvze  their  exertions,  of  similar  jurisdiction.  Hitherto  his  dn- 
ere  yet  they  had  fully  secured  the  fruits  ties  had  been  rather  legislative  or  execa- 
and  trophies  of  the  field.  They  acted  no  tive,  with  some  considerable  connection 
longer  with  energy  and  vigor.  Their  with  the  military.  They  were  now  to 
contributions  to  the  common  cause  were  become  judicial.  He  was  destined  to  oc- 
withheld;  and,  it  became  a  subject  of  cupv  aU  the  rounds  of  responsibilitv. 
mat  and  reasonable  apprehension,  lest  Hiuf  his  performances  not  been  singularly 
Oreat  Britain,  encouraged  by  this  languor  fortunate  in  his  previous  career,  we 
and  apathy,  should  determine  upon  new  should,  perhaps,  have  said  that  the  jndid- 
exertions,  and,  at  the  last  moment,  with-  ary  was  his  true  field.  He  was  born  a 
hold  from  the  nation  the  great  prize  of  lawyer.  His  studies,  in  this  professioD* 
indenendence.  The  renewal  of  war  had  been  pursued  con  amore.  He  had 
would  have  been  an  entire,  though  tem-  wrestled  with  the  law  as  one  wrestles 
porary,  loss  of  all  that  had  been  gained,  with  a  mistress,  and  had  taken  her  to  hie 
To  prevent  so  dire  a  result.  Congress  heart  as  well  as  to  his  lips.  His  knowl* 
sent  deputations  from  their  body  to  the  edge  of  principles  was  profound — his  ap- 
diflerent  states,  to  arouse  them,  by  proper  preciation  of  details  accurate  and  im- 
representations,  of  their  danger,  to  a  sense  mense ;  and  that  large  grasp  of  jnd^pBCBt 
en  their  duty.  In  this  character,  John  — that  comprehensive  reach  of  Tisioft— 
Rutledge,  with  whom  was  associated  which  enabled  him  to  take  in,  at  a 
George  Clymer,  was  commissioned  on  glance,  not  merely  the  central  propor- 
the  22d  May,  1782,  •«  to  make  such  repre-  tions,  but  all  its  several  relations  and  de- 
lentations  to  the  several  states  southward  pendencies ;  eminently  fitted  him  for  the 
of  Philadelphia,  as  were  best  adapted  to  new  career  before  him.  With  the  £Mle 
their  respective  circumstances  and  the  fairly  within  his  survey,  his  coup  tTaH 
present  situation  of  public  affiiirs,  and  as  was  instantaneous.  His  mind  seemed  to 
might  induce  them  to  carnr  the  requisi-  leap  to  its  conclusions  at  a  bound.  He 
tions  of  Congress  into  eWeci  with  the  loved  pleadings— could  listen,  with  lare 
greatest  dispatch.**  In  the  performance  delight,  to  the  eloquence  of  the  spccMa 
of  this  duty  the  dele^tes  were  permitted  advocate ;  but,  while  these  mtiacd  hk 
to  address  the  Virgmia  Assembly,  and  sense  oi  the  ingenioiii  and  ths  beatttifal« 
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they  failed  to  perraade  his  fancy,  or  to  tion  bis  judicial  talents  and  virtues  ware 
mislead  his  judgment.  His  sense  of  jus-  held  by  the  President  and  by  the  nation, 
tice  was  inyincible.  He  threaded,  with  It  was  because  of  this  appointment,  we 
ease,  the  most  difficult  avenues  of  litiga-  may  presume,  that  the  Senate  of  the 
tion — speedily  resolved  the  subtleness  of  Unitea  States  were  recently  presented 
special  pleading — steadily  pursued,  and  with  the  scheme  of  honorins:  his  memory 
finally  grasped,  the  leading  principle  of  with  a  bust.  In  this  office  he  served  till 
the  case,  and  rendered  his  judgments  so  1791,  when  he  was  called  to  Uie  chair  of 
luminously  and  forcibly,  as,  in  most  Chief  Justice  of  South  Carolina.  Subte- 
cases,  to  satisfy  even  those  who  suffered  quently,  he  was  made.  Chief  Justice  of 
from  his  decision.  the  United  States.  He  was  thus  for  mofe 
In  the  year  1787,  Mr.  Rutledge  was  than  thirty  years— continually  in  the  bar- 
Main  called  to  the  service  of  the  nation,  ness — always  in  stations  of  difficulty  and 
ut  was  required  to  assist  in  framing  a  rreat  responsibility,  and  passing  through 
national  constitution,  in  place  of  the  ad-  3ie  ordeal,  in  every  instance,  without  a 
visory  system  of  the  Confederation.  In  scratch  upon  the  amine  of  his  character, 
arranging  the  provisions  of  that  bond  of  and  to  the  constant  increase  of  his  repu- 
union,  and  in  persuading  his  countrymen  tation  for  wisdom  and  ability.  He  closed 
to  attempt  it,  be  was  eminently  success-  his  mortal  career  on  the  23a  of  January, 
fuL  Under  the  new  constitution,  he  was  1800,  in  the  sixty 'first  year  of  his  age ; 
selected,  by  Washington,  as  the  first  As-  full  of  honors  to  the  last,  and  leaving  a 
aodate  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  name  among  his  people,  which  they 
the  United  States.  This  was  a  distinc-  should  not  **  wilUngly  let  die." 
tion  sufficiently  showing  in  what  estima- 
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RXMIXISCEMCES. 


**  Straight  mine  eye  bath  cauriit  new  pleasures, 
Whibt  the  landscape  round^it  measarea ; 
Russet  lawns,  and  fallowe  gray, 
Where  the  nibbiiog  flocks  do  stray ; 
Mountains  on  whose  barren  breast 
The  laboring  clouds  do  often  rest; 
Meadows  trim  with  daisies  pied. 
Shallow  brooks  and  rivers  wide." 


Mt  pen  has  rested  for  three  months,  his  pyramidal  summit  with  the  blue:  his 

The  interval  has  been  agreeably  filled,  first  snow  tias  fallen.    The  white  mist 

and  I  return  to  my  solitary  study  in  a  ascends   his   barren   breast ;    and   the 

mood  of  contentment  and  readiness.  slopes  of  his  sides  are  sprinkled  with 

August  has  retired  southward  with  her  nibbling  flocks.  With  clear  sharp  outline 

sultry  days.    The  sun  enters  Libra,  and  bis  form  ascends, — ascends  in  majesty 

is  reminded,  by  that  sign,  of  modera-  and  companionable  silence,  no  mere  em- 

tion.    He  gradually  slopes  his  beam,  and  blem,  or  symbol,  but  rather  embodying 

communicates  to  the  vegetable  world  a  and  expressing  the  high  reaching  ethereal 

tinge  of  brown  and  gold.    The  fallows  vigor  of  the  soul — unchangeable,  cold, 

become  gray,  and  the  lawns  acquire  a  colorless,  or  tinged  only  with  the  hue  #1 

russet  tinge.    The  rains  of  Autumn  have  contemplation ;  receiving  first  the  snows 

begun,  and  the  channels  of  the  shallow  of  age,  yet  ever  fertilizing,  with  a  ra- 

brooks  look  brown  with  fallen  leaves,  dialed    warmth,   and   with   nourishing 

Mount  Gaia,  rising  in  the  north,  mingles  moisture,  the   bumbla  vallias,  whose 
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meadows  never  cease  to  send  np  incense 
of  warm  mist  from  their  brooks;  nor 
does  the  Coulon,  who  goes  widening 
from  his  cataracts  to  the  sea,  fail  of  due 
tribute.  The  mountain  receives  their 
moist  prayers,  and  returns  them  enriched 
with  the  earthy  principles  of  life.  •  •  • 
In  September  and  the  following  month, 
I  suffer  a  peculiar  melancholy.  Whethe 
caused  by  the  warm  colors  of  the  land- 
Bcmpe,  or  by  coolness,  or  merely  by  some 
periodic  change  of  nature  in  the  body,  or 
by  all  these  together,  I  know  not,  but  I 
OMerre  that  it  steals  upon  me  in  the 
evenings  of  Autumn,  and  in  solitude. 
And  even  if  any  fnend  is  near,  especially 
« thoughtful  one,  our  conversation  takes 
the  hut  of  the  season,  and  leans  to  sad- 

Allow  me  to  recur  to  some  incidents 
of  my  life,  which  should  follow  the  des- 
cription in  the  seventeenth  chapter  of 
this  Autv^bu^crapby. 

The  excel  ieat  iVatolof^is,  whose  me- 
morr  v^or  I  exeunt  hira  amcar  the  deaJ, 
thou^  1  am  not  cert^r.'.y  informed  of  his 
iil^i  i»  diSArer  to  me  than  even  the  ten- 
der mipirss^oas  of  inuccy,  be  can  to 
twwh  we  «ii  an  own  soa»  when  he  came 
to  knv>w  my  qual.ties;  for  he  fecund  me 
Upt»  and  ihoufh  ot  a  jealous  nature,  in  no 
frn«»  unftaVtuK  He  took  me  w.ih  b.m 
to  the  c:nr,  at  the  close  of  oar  saviLt^ca! 
«xcur^on»  anJ  there  peirauteo  ce  :o  a^d 
h.m  m  the  ^e>A^^ar.t^^3Ject  of  his  \  brary 
ani  musieuTa.  wh  ch  he  was  Sec-.n:  .r^  u> 
»V5>c^\:-re  ujoa  pr.nc-j>5  j<v-u  .ii  to 
hiin^* .:.  but  *  nee  then  u:uTer5a.>  re- 
c^vv.«vi  by  the  .'earreJ 

Vtfc.^-r.'xc  a"v  'ZTjte  cf  h  5  b."-?*  ari  a 
jt^ec.A.  li\o-  te.  1  e.  v^rea  ar.  u--.T\riv:f-i 
fcapp^n^-s*  .  l.-r  he.ie  I  V3«  cr^^.cc  ;o  re- 
sasie  EiT  5;^i  ts»  arti  ex:?,  i  tt  t-.-TT.. 
^^  ot  5C.t-.-'v'^  a'-i  'a^r*-Ve>.  H.re, 
%x\  I  *-<ji  ~^;  :^e  way*  ,-;  ri- ;,  jl  _  :<»- 
case  Liz;  art-ii  a=  ;— r-^  «  r-i-  ..x  .-; 
iife ;  iTT  :.  *  .*  :t  wSere  wip  'Te":  *  ^  "> 
per.T  tre  ziz  *j1  .:  a  r  *  ».•  "  S.1  ii 
cc  a  fo  r:  r:  a^;,  a:  t^-e  fv^-T.v-.-*  *C 
two  -T— -"-•*  **-earak  w:  -j  /  *r.'  *,"'  .^i 
trai*:?  a  :>^*  c^a?";?  :a:v--^  w  i  a- 
|Qrt«  c;  tie  N'?—  a.*s:  fji.-r.  •»-  -  v  •    ■: 

*  ">  ••••      "  *   ^    ^"  »    ~"~      *    "A*  •*>..         .V-..         vNai^i     «^,m 
■•»•   ■    —  -.*         ■•-.  C-.»"  .'.»•*  ^<C 

c>; I.  -r*  *  "  r "^  tl e  c  ,:.*  ■  <  vif  .■ ,  a    *j- 
t.*>:2»:   .:  a*»A*v  ec:^"l^'<  %  >'r  .  j    -2 
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and  character  of  men.  Hither  the  Ger- 
man flies  from  his  aristocracy,  the  Italian 
from  his  papacy,  the  Austrian  from  his 
emperor,  the  Englishman  from  bis  taxes, 
and  the  Irishman  from  himself :  all  find 
a  refuge  and  a  friend ;  all  are  permitted  to 
live  and  to  prosper.  Even  the  miserable 
African  escapes  hither  from  his  maittf ; 
and  from  an  abject  savage,  or  a  slave, 
tastes  something  of  the  sweetness  of  lib- 
erty, though  he  avoid  not  a  servile 
condition ; — so  that  one  may  say  of  this 
city  and  of  this  land,  that  not  man,  but 
God,  is  its  governor,  seeing  that  only  His 
laws,  implvited  in  the  heart,  are  recog- 
nised as  the  principles  of  its  code.  Here, 
then.  I  learned  that  liberty  is  not  oierely 
an  idea,  but  a  possibility,  and  an  actual- 
ity; that  all  its  conditions  are  fully  givca, 
and  that  it  remains  only  for  men  to  valne 
and  to  use  it  as  it  deserves.  Here  tboi^ht 
I,  and  still  think,  if  there  is  any  great- 
ness in  man,  it  must  in  time  become  ap- 
parent 

My  fnend  and  instructor  often  talked 
wiih  me,  while  we  walked  or  rode  to- 
gether, on  these  topes.  He  led  me 
mroagh  the  streets  of  the  dty,  showed 
ooe  the  mnltitude  of  ships,  the  heaps  of 
merchandise,  the  splendor  of  palaces ;  he 
explained  to  me  the  method  and  princi- 
ples of  trade,  and  lest  I  should  form 
a  contemptuous  opinion  of  the  trader, 
showed  me  that  by  him  alone  the  priod- 
p'eis  of  e<;a.ty  are  maintained  and  ionr- 
i<h  ;  for  be  adjusts  every  transaction  by 
a  !aw  as  uniTersal  and  as  sacred  as  the 
firs?  c:*  the  EVca  o^ue. 

My  tnend  c.i  not  hesitate,  by  all  the 
c^ars  .3  L^  power,  to  inspire  me  with 
re*;*ct  aad  aiiairatioA  for  his  couetry. 
Here,  he  woo*d  fay,  and  here  only,  the 
fcr*:  ie^  re  of  ike  haican  m:rd — tl>e  love 
of  free-^oa — is  saLsfied.  Revereace  is 
ir-«rer.t  .3  the  bsmaa  soul,  but  its  oh- 
;ec3  a**  exalied  by  knowledge.  We 
car-Tt  be  Uarbt  to  rerere ;  b^X  oaJy, 
w'  i:  tc»  rerete I  by  obserriBg  the  eftcts 
c:  ..  ^erTv,  we  'earn  to  revere  en  v  what 
p-c— -*te*  it:  ari  tfc-st  is — jwtjce, — the 

T:*  j^rfeet  to  etat  on  of  al!  9«cSf^  wh3c 
h  ie^-v-ys  cTra"  red  s*pcfitiu«,s,  InAi 
*r  a  rrc-.c-::  : ::  c*  ai-  thai  is  trvly  divzBC. 
c.^a-r.^.  r  f-L 

Tte  pa.^  '  *s  cl  Bea  make  tbe«  cse- 
a  -^  ^' ::  e=  ;- ;  jtariaarCott  cumfcs  of- 
7.-.:*  ::  :  .:*;  feL?haess  gathers  far 
Lialvres  or  s^ 


i!  rrascs  a  ere  ccrfejs  l: 
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in  practice  many  defects.    The  people,  metaphysical  or  conventional  di8gui8< 

though  not  hard  or  cruel, appeared  to  me  \b  the  sign  of  a  privilege,  not  a  divine 

inRoIent  and  selfish.    Each  man  seemed  right;  and  like  the  Catholic  freedom  of 

to  be  resolved  that  his  neighbor  should  conscience,  most  not  go  out  of  the  indi- 

have  no  hold  upon  him.    None  "would  yiduals.    Let  us  be  ware,  then,  he  would 

acknowledge  obh'gations.  I  looked  every-  say,  how  we  entertain  these  pbilosopers, 

where  for  traces  of  a  superior  order  of  and  if  we  use  them,  (as,  faith !  we  must,} 

men,  such  as  I  had  sometimes  imag-  let  us  take  care  to  keep  them  in  their 

ined,    but   could    find    none.     If    any  proper  place ;  else  there  is  danger  they 

gradation  of  ranks  existed  here,  it  was  may   divorce    us   from  our    inherited 

that  which  nature,  or  the  necessity  of  truths. 

business,  had  created  for  the  moment  My  instructor  conversed  with  me  con- 
Evidently  all  men  were  peers,  and  the  tlnually  touching  my  studies,  though  he 
strongest,  even,  ruled  only  while  he  ad-  never  attempted  to  guide  or  control  them, 
ranc^  the  common  good,  or  could  per-  In  the  morning  he  gave  me  stated  occu- 
anade  others  that  he  did  so.  There  was  pations,  in  his  library  or  museum,  or  in- 
a  natural  reverence  for  the  strong,  and  trusted  me  with  business  which  I  quick- 
the  great,  but  the  ostentation  of  greatness  ly  learned  to  execute.  I  became  expert 
drew  after  it  only  laughter  and  contempt  in  many  thines,  in  book-keeping  espe- 

My  protector  called  my  attention  espe-  ciaily,  which  has  since  been  serviceable. 
icially  to  the  common  prints  and  news-  During  the  four  years  of  my  residence 
papers  of  the  city;  assuring  me  that  with  wis  admirable  person,  my  intellect 
through  them  I  mizbt  become  thoroughly  and  health  acquired  strength,  my  know- 
acquainted  with  tne  affitirs  of  this  and  ledge  and  energy  increased, — from  a  boy 
other  countries.  In  this  country,  he  and  a  simpleton,  I  became,  or  seemed  to 
would  say,  every  thinking  man  must  be  have  become,  a  man. 
a  politician.  These  four  years  passed  away  like  a 

At  a  somewhat  later  period,  while  my  dream.  I  remember  them  as  an  epoch, 
attention  was  occupied  with  the  litera-  not  as  a  succession  of  seasons  and  years, 
tnre  of  the  Grermans,  he  remarked  in  re-  Inheriting  a  large  fortune,  whico  fell 
gard  to  this  that  as  the  best  writers  of  that  to  him  on  me  death  of  his  parents  at  the 
nation  had  labored  to  separate  polity  from  age  of  twenty>one,  my  protector  had 
poetry  and  Belles  Lettres,  and  with  good  thrown  himself  with  ardor  into  the  pur- 
success  ;  giving  to  their  writings  a  merely  suit  of  science.  Already  master  of  the 
domestic  character,  they  had  not  the  value  Classics,  and  acquainted  with  several 
of  the  great  writings  of  antiquity,  modern  languages,  he  crave  the  whole 
these  being  of  a  public  and  univer-  force  of  a  cultivated  intellect  to  the  study 
sal  character.  Philosophy,  according  to  of  nature,  both  living  and  inanimate. 
Socrates  and  Plato,  is  the  science  of  the  His  father's  mansion,  that  had  been  a 
Bepublic,  and  its  sole  end  to  fit  men  for  palace,  became  a  museum.  He  converted 
public  ofllce.  Modern  philosophy,  on  the  rich  furniture  into  chests  and  cases 
the  contrary,  with  few  exceptions,  looks  for  the  preservation  of  minerals  and 
only  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  intellect  and  skins  of  animals.  He  expended  a  con- 
of  the  individual.  Its  promoters  labour  siderable  fortune  in  the-collection  of  such 
with  admirable  genius  to  rectify  and  rarities,  as  served  to  illustrate  the  several 
harmonize  the  individual  life.  They  departments  of  science.  He  embraced 
teach  much  that  is  valuable,  and  perhaps  in  his  design  the  whole  kingdom  of  na- 
indispensable.  They  place  us  in  a  true  ture.  1  shall  be  content,  he  would  say, 
intellectual  relation  with  nature  and  with  if  the  system  of  nature  at  length  dawns 
our  intimate  selves.  But  the  great  idea  upon  me.  Ifseek  only  for  the  germ,  or 
of  the  state  as  it  lay  in  the  mind  of  a  first  principle  of  its  order ;  others  may 
Greek,  a  Roman  an  Enelish  Puritan,  or  then  pursue  it  to  its  conclusion, 
a  citizen  of  this  land,  lies  quite  out  of  With  such  ideas,  it  may  be  believed, 
their  sphere.  Good  and  great  though  P&ntologus  chose  his  friends  chiefly 
they  be,  this  immense  idea  nas  been  de-  among  the  learned.  People  of  fashion 
nied  to  them.  Hence  the  prevailing  declared  him  to  be  insane.  He  in  his 
weakness,  distortion,  extravagance,  and  turn  pronounced  them  to  be  idiotic.  If 
seiitimentalism  of  the  German  writers,  a  ship  arrived  from  any  remote  region,  he 
The  first  principle  of  a  manly  existence,  had  an  emissary  to  purchase  all  her  curi- 
in  them,  instead  of  appearing  foremost  osities. 
«nd  triumphant, — larks  always  in  some 
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DOCTOR  TicBus.  Imibi;  it  Annoyed  ^  jodiekms,  fri^tea- 

Among  the  friends  of  Pantologos  I  ed  the  weak,  insulted  the  Moad>  afihmt* 

chiefly  remember  one  whom  he  used  to  ed  the  vain,  and  for  poot  Vienu  himacll, 

call  Vienis.    This  man  was  a  phTstdan,  brought  curses  and  neglect 

and  sach    another   saran    as    himself:  .,  Qh,  most  small  fault ! 

During  the  intermmable  conversations  How  ugly  did'st  thou  in  Vicnw  show  r 
carried  on  between  this  learned  doctor 

and  my  master,  I  came  gradually  to  real*  Yet  did  I  love  the  man,  for  that  he 

ize  the  extent  to  which  the  human  intel*  loved  truth,  even  to  the  hem  of  her  ^« 

lect  may  stretch  itself,  and  the  immensity  ment ;  was  exact  even  in  the  shoe-tiet, 

of  knowledge  which  it  is  possible  for  and  lesser  folds  of  truth,  nor  would  allow 

one  poor  understanding  to  embrace.  the  dust  to  lie  an  instant  on  her  robe.  A 

Ot  the  different  forms  of  their  knowl-  martyr  to  small  facts,  O  most  incompar- 

edre  my  protector  used  to  say :  able  doctor,  most  admirable  Vierus,  how 

The  understanding  has  three  functions,  did*8t  diou  limit  thyself !    What  availed 

Memory  (the  classifier,)  Judgment  (the  thy  chests  of  manuscripts,  containing 

faculty  of   relations,)  and  the  Analytic  the  pith  of  all  medical  learning  from 

(or  scientific,)  Vierus   has  the   better  Hippocrates  thy   master,  but   not  thy 

memory  and  analytic  power,  but  I  am  superior,  even  to  myrionomous  Wilson, 

his  superior  in  judgment    I  know  the  and  gentlemanly  Bell  ?     What  availed 

relations  of  things,  or,  as  the  vulgar  saj,  thy  exquisite  analysis  and  theoric  of  all* 

*  I  know  what*s  what', — which  he  fails  plagues  and  fevers,  which  put  LiraMeos 

in,  and  so  you  observe,  I  should  always  and  Father  Good  to  shame  ?    What  thy 

have  the  better  of  him  in  argument,  if  admirable  materia  medica,  the  most  sa- 

he  did  not  give  me  more  facts  uan  I  can  entific,  the  most  thorough,  the  most  ia* 

stomach  at  once.    He  triumphs,  but  I  dispensable,   were   it  only  accessible? 

remain  unconvinced.  What  availed  thy  multifarious  knowt 

^y  only  listening  to  these  conversa-  edge  and  truly  valuable  experience;  or 

tions,  by  the  help  of  a  strong  memory  1  that  acknowledged  skill  that  brought  diee 

acquired  some  knowledge  of  medicine,  acquainted  with  all  the  dying  and  dee- 

though  this  was  very  much  increased  by  perately  ill ;  if  thou  had'st  not  the  poU- 

my  later  reading  and  observations.  tic  art  also,  to  discuss  a  slander,  or  to 

To  form  a  true  idea  of  the  wonderful  extirpate  a  (»lumny } 

learning  of  this  Vierus,  believe  me,  when  When  the  sick  lay  at  death's  door,  mai 

I  tell  you,  that  he  carried  in  his  head  al-  already  the  hinges  creaked  and  the  grim 

most  every  important  fact  and  principle  yisnomy   of   despair  appeared   at  the 

relating  to  his  art,  that  is  to  be  found  in  threshold  ;    when   the   ught    flickered 

books.    That  he  had  moreover  reduced  in  the   socket  with  a  feverish  gtaia, 

and    classified    all    this    mountain    of  and  the  parting  soul  struggled  at  the 

learning  into  a  most  regular  and  beauti-  throat,     then     did    your    treacherous 

ful  oroer,  so   that  no  condition  could  brothers,  send   for   you,   and    commit 

arise  in  the  human  body,  but  he  knew  to  your  famous  hands  the  danger  and 

instantly  its  name,  character  and  indica-  the  shame.     You,  unthinking*  would 

tions.    All  this  knowledge  he  had  veri-  humanely  assume  the  desperate  oAce, 

fied,  corrected  and  simplified  by  a  long  and  take  up  the  burden  ot  their  homi* 

experience  in  diseases  of  every  name  dde ;  expiate  for  them  the  loss  of  credit, 

and  species.    Only  one  defect  my  pro*  of  honor,  of  means,  of  influence,  the 

tector  noted  in  him,  that  he  would  not  crime  of  ignorance,  and  incapacity ;  in* 

indulge  in  speculations ;  that  he  was  a  politic,  short-sighted    Vierus !     To  be 

man  so  strictly  and  purely  truth-loving,  always  in  at  the  death,  unfortunate  savan, 

his  adherence  to  nature  and  reason  be-  was  the  reward  of  all  your  skill,     II 

came  inconvenient  and  painful.    For  my  the  dying  wretch  received  life  at  your 

own  part,  I  should  have  loved  him  better  hands,  your  predecessors  took  care  to  reap 

had  he  been  less  learned,  though  to  this  the  honor.    If  he  perished,  they  wouM 

Pantologus  made  not  the  least  objection ;  swear  you  killed  him.  There  was  bo  ver* 

but  his  interminable  Greek  and  Latin  diet  of  death  by  the  visitation  of  God,  or 

names,  his  exact  and  bitter  castigation  of  of  the  quack,  or  of  the  ignorant, — but  al- 

■mall  linguistic  errors,  make  me  tremble  ways  toe  old  lie,  of  which  the  very  devil  ia 

in  the  recollection.     Surely  it  was  a  theshapeof  a  calumniator  delighted  in  the 

weakness  in  him ;  it  did  less  good  than  echo, — *  Death  by  the  visitation  of  Vierus ! 
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THE  dhjjctaktt.  in  no  fear  of  being  deceived  by  priestly 

fraud;   there  is  no  machinery  hidden 

Among  the  many  extraordinary  men  from  their  eyes ;  all  is  obvious,  simple* 

whom  Pantolo^us  drew  about  him,  and  anderstood. 

made  free  of  his  house,  was  one,  whom  They  have  ulaced  the  pulpit  behind 
he  named  Lomatius,  a  man  of  many  the  altar,  the  place  of  authority,  for  here 
accomplishments,  but  especially  a  con-  the  preacher  recognises  no  authority  but 
nossieur,  and  master  of  decorative  arts.  God.  He  appeals  not  to  a  Head  abova 
To  make  you  respect  him,  let  me  tell  the  altar,  but  to  his  Scripture,  that  lies  be- 
yon,  it  was  he  who  planned  .the  great  fore  him.  He  need  not  quit  the  place  of 
church  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  which  I  honor*  and  mount  a  chair  among  the 
have  described  to  you.  This  edifice  ex-  people,  when  he  addresses  them :  his 
ceeds  all  others  in  the  beauty  of  its  dec-  place  is  honorable,  and  he,  himself,  is 
orations,  though  in  size  it  be  not  com-  honored.  It  is  necessary  that  he  be  pos- 
parable  with  the  great  cathedrals  of  sessed  by  a  great  and  a  contemplative 
Europe.    The  architecture  is  of  mixed  spirit 

order,  like  that  of  the  Milanese  cathe-  *'  His  dress  is  a  simple  robe,  with  fuU 

dial,  but  much  more  singular.    External-  sleeves;  white,  in  token  of  truth,  or 

ly,  you  observe  the  buttresses  and  point-  black,  on  occasions  of  mourning, 

ed  arches  of  the  Gothic ;  intemallT,  the  **  Resting  in  the  sacred  promise,  he 

form  approaches  the  Byzantine.    In  the  has  not  thought  it  necessary  to  deny  him- 

interior,  everything  is  sacrificed  to  the  self  the  lawful  happiness  of  this  life, 

efiect  intended,  which  is,  to  impress  the  His  wife  and  his  children  enable  him  to 

observer  with  a  feeling  of  religious  awe.  practice  all  the  virtues ;  through  them 

While  this  singular  edifice  was  in  pro-  he  learns  mudi  that  he  communicates. 

cess  of  erection,  Lomatius,  who  loved  He  is  no  mere  intelligence,  a  spirit  de- 

the  company  of  listeners,  (and  I  was  a  tained  in  a  body ;  but  a  true  minister  of 

good  one,}  explained  to  me  the  principle  mercy,  teaching  men,  what  he  has  him- 

which  guided,  or  seemed  to  guide  him,  self  learned,  how  to  live.    In  this  life  he 

in  its  erection.  beholds  a  real  symbol  of  the  future. 

"  Churches,''  said  Lomatius,  **  are  '*  His  religion  is  not  a  solitary  agree- 
now  erected  for  the  benefit  of  worship-  roent,  between  himself  and  an  interfering 
pors;  formerly,  for  the  ostentation  of  Power,  an  imaginary  Head  of  the  Church, 
priests  and  princes."  We  were  standing  which  cuts  him  out  from  the  society  of 
together,  under  the  dome  which  covers  men,  and  drags  him  to  the  gloomy  con- 
the  centre  of  the  building.  He  pointed  fessional,  to  the  room  of  torture,  or  the 
with  his  cane  to  a  bit  of  olive  wood,  from  closet  of  unholy  suicide ;  it  rather  springs 
Jerusalem,  in  the  compartments  of  the  from  that  comiorting  spirit,  whose  bond 
church,  frescoed  with,  allegorical  repre-  unites  all  men  in  perfect  and  delicious 
sentations,  and  continued:  fellowship.    Its  raptures  do  not  ener- 

**  The  Puritans,  when  they  discovered  vate,  but  elevate.     Forgiving  and  for- 

the  arts  of  the  priests, — and  that  the  given,  the  fortunate  souls  wno  are  so 

decorations  of  their  churches,  their  mag-  united  pass  through  existence,  enjoying 

nificent  Latin  masses,  and  their  ceremo-  the  communion  of  fjrood  works, 

nial  habits,  were  but  snares  for  the  pop-  ^   He  considers,  that  a  religion  which 

ular  imagination,  while  they  cherished  isolates  the  worshipper  is  a  curse  to  men, 

the  pride  of  kings  and  prelates, — with  a  and  by  an  irresistible  certainty,  enslaves 

just  indignation  rebelled ;  tore  oflf  the  the  individual,  and  disorganizes  society, 

ra^s  of  Popery,  and  would  none  of  these  He  therefore  meddles  not  with  the  pri- 

poisoned  gifts :  but  now, — I  desire  your  vate  conscience  of  his  flock,  but  rather 

attention — the  people,  themselves,  not  strives  to  bind  all  together,  in  a  knot  of 

the  priests,  have  chosen  to  adorn  their  sympathy,  and  by  one  affbcts  another, 

house  of  worship.  He  nnds  that  men  are  best  instructed  and 

**  They  did  this  to  testify  their  venera-  elevated,  by  an  appeal  to  what  is  nniver- 

tion.    In  this  building  they  assemble,  sal  and  common  m  them,  and  not  by  tarn- 

under  a  pastor  whom  they  have  them-  pering  with    their   private  hopes  and 

selves  elected,  for  bis  piety  and  sacred,  fears. 

unction ;  they  behold  about  them  the  tes-  '*  In  a  mixed  and  barbarous  societT» 

timony  of  their  own  respect,  the  work  of  broken  into  warring  orders,  when  th« 

their  own  hands,  a  temple  for  the  wor-  sympathies,  which  act  on  many,  were 

ship  of  the  Most  High  God.    They  are  merely  violent  and  corrupt,  the  priest 
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found  it  necessary  to  separate  the  convert  dome  and  its  two  supporting^  bands  form- 

from  the  society  in  which  he  moved;  Ing  a  series  of  three  surfaces, 

but  now  all  is  changed,  and  humanity,  <*The  lower  ring,  which  corresponds 

from  the  exception,  has  become  the  rule,  with  the  plinth  of  a  pedestal,  and  the  ar- 

The  people  are  not  barbarians,  and  are  chitrave  of  an  entablature,  is  of  marble, 

not  ashamed  or  afraid  of  excellence.  and  divided  into  twenty-five  compart- 

'*  flere  is  no  resort  of  beggars  and  ments,  each  bearing  a  has  relief,  in  which 

rogues,  to  be  intoxicated  with  supersti-  the  figures  are  left  white  upon  an  azure 

tions;  here  are  no  cunning  mendicants,  ground.  The  whole  circle  of  figures,  run- 

greying  upon  the  conscience  of  the  poor;  ning  about  the  ede^e  of  the  dome,  forms  a 
ere  are  no  inventions  to  try  men's  souls,  connected  line  of  oas  reliefs  in  the  simple 
by  lasting,  and  unnatural  abstinences,  style  of  the  Etruscans.  The  figures  are 
contrary  to  the  prayer  of  Christ,  that  de-  those  of  infants  engaged  in  such  actions 
sires  to  be  delivered  from  temptation,  as  represent  the  tTistincts  of  man.  Some 
Men  are  at  peace  with  nature,  for,  by  are  occupied  in  the  chase ;  others  are 
true  knowledge,  they  have  discovered  quarreling;  others  seem  to  indulge  the 
that  she  is  the  faithful,  though  sometimes  pleasures  of  the  palate.  Some  are  sub- 
erring  servant  of  Divinity.  They  no  duing  wild  animals ;  others  play  at  hide 
longer  believe  that  a  desire  is  a  sin,  and  and  seek.  In  a  word,  there  is  no  instinct 
they  have  learned  at  length  to  govern  or  propensity  of  nature  that  is  not  here 
untimely  impulses,  not  by  lamentations  exhibited  in  a  manner  at  once  pleasing 
and  ecstasies,  or  by  slow  self-destruc-  and  remarkable.  The  firures,  though 
tion,  but  by  the  simple  avoidance  of  their  small,  are  sufficiently  visibTe  from  below, 
causes,  without  fear  or  cowardly  re-  and  the  attitudes  of  all  form  a  beautiful 
morse.  succession  of  contrasts  and  transitions,  as 

«*  They  are  not  afraid  to  gratify  every  the  eye  follows  them  in  circle, 

sense  according  to  the  demands  of  reason  *'  The  circle  above  this  first  one,  corres- 

and  of  virtue.    The  eye,  the  ear,  are  ponds  with  the  die  of  a  pedestal  and  the 

alike  opened  to  the  entrance  of  the  most  frieze  of  an  entablature.    It  is  also  sur- 

sublime  realities.  mounted  by  a  flat,  but  deep,  cornice. 

« They  know  that  there  are  three  modes,  <*This   circle,   also,  is  a   series   of 

by  whicn  religious  trutli  is  communicated  groups ;  but  the  compartments  are  only 

to  the  soul.    By  the  announcement  of  the  ive  m  number — each  one  placed  above 

word — by  reasoning — and  by  effects  of  five  of  the  lesser  divisions  of  the  first  cir- 

imagination.  cle.    They  contain  frescoes,  painted  in 

**  The  preacher  accomplishes  the  first ;  strong  colors,  of  figures  in  the  Greek 

the    theologian,  the   second ;   and   the  taste,  of  a  very  pure  outline,  robed,  and 

•acred  artist,  the  Uiird.    But  the  two  lat-  in  action.    The  first  group  is  one  of  a 

ter  they  rc^rd  only  as  aids  and  support-  family.    It  shows  all  the  relations  of 

ers  to  the  hrst.  love :  that  of  the  parent,  the  brother  and 

«  They  have  imitated  the  Hebrews  in  sister,  the  friends,  the  husband  and  wife, 

their  poetry;  but  their  music  and  paint-  Its  figures  are  five  in  number,  represcnt- 

ings  are  a  creation  of  modern  art    In-  ing  infancy,  youth,  and  old  age.     Yo« 

stead  of  covering  the  roof  of  their  temple  may  study  it  at  your  leisure,  and  will,  I 

with  plates  of  gold  and  silver,  in  the  think,  find  it  inexhaustible.    The  second 

Jewish  manner,  or  converting  it  into  a  compartment    represents   cunning,  and 

hall  of|terror,  by  images  of  martyrdoms  the  destructive  passions,  in  their  pureet 

and  crucifixions,  they  have  covered  it  forms,  and  by  their  proper  actions  in  kv- 

with  symbolical  figures,  conveying  the  man  figures.    The   third   compartment 

■ublimest  lessons."  represents  invention  and  the  acquisition 

Pointing  to  the  compartments  of  the  of  wealth.    The  fourth,  the  arts  of  music 

dome,  which  was  hemispherical,  the  en-  and  painting ;  the  fifth,  geometry  and  the 

thusiast  continued :  sciences.     Each  of  the  figures,  by  action 

**  In  these  compartments  are  depicted  and  circumstance,  and  even  by  dress  and 

the  unchangeable  energies,  the  princi-  feature,  expresses,  in  some  manner,  the 

pies,  and  the  instincts  of  man.  kind  of  intelligence  which  inspires  it 

•«  Observe  that  the  edges  of  the  hollow  You  may  see  that  the  hollow  of  the  dome 
dome  seem  to  rest  upon  a  broad  rin^  or  is  not  a  perfect  hemisphere,  but  some- 
band,  beneath  which  is  a  similar  ring,  what  flattened,  in  order  that  the  figures 
of  less  depth,  the  inner  surface  of  the  may  be  visible  to  a  large  circle  below. 
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Above  the  coraice»  its  hollow  is  com-  ing  inteUigences*  and  the  intelligences 

posed  of  three  great  windows,  divided  by  beneath  their  governing  rational  princi- 

as  many  heavy  ribs.    These  let  in  very  pies ;   and  thus  the  scneme  of  human 

little  light,  being  of  stained  glass  of  the  reason  and  intelligent  nature  is  painted 

darkest  colors,  subdued  to  be  agreeable  to  to  the  eye." 

the  eye.    In  all  the  variety  of  the  splen-  Lomatius  continued  his  description  of 

didly  colored  draperies  of  the  figures  the  interior  of  his  church— of  the  pic* 

painted  on  the  glass,  there  is  no  glare  nor  tures  on  the  walls,  in  the  angles  of  the 

oppressive  efiect,  even  under  the  noon-  ceiling,  between  the  arches,  over  the  pui- 

day  sun.    In  order  to  soften  the  light,  pit,— he  had  designed  or  assisted  in  the 

the  glasses  are  double,  the  outside  layer  design  of  all,  and  being  wealthy,  paid 

being  colorless  ground  glass,  letting  in  a  for  the  greater  part  out  oi  his  own  purse, 

diffused  ray  through  the  colored  myer ;  The  church  was  his  hobby ;  every  thing 

for  nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  connected  with  churches  and  their  histo- 

to  pain  the  senses  with  violent  colors  and  ry,  was  interesting  to  him.    His  library 

lights,  when  we  mean,  rather,  to  sooth  teemed    with     ecclesiastical     histories, 

and  gratify  them.    The  principles  ob-  works  of  theology,  and  works  of  archi- 

served  in  sacred  music  should  also  be  at-  tecture.    He  theorized  on  art,  and  was  a 

tended  to  in  the  paintinj^  of  the  windows  perfect  diiletanti.    Delicious  hours  have 

of  sacred  edifices.    All  effects  should  be  1  spent  in  the  dim  alcoves  of  his  library, 

grand,  mild,  and  simple.  turning   over   his    wealthy   portfolios. 

The  window  over  the  dome  repre-  stored  with  the  choice  etchings  and  en- 
sents  Inspiration, — ^in  the  figure  of  the  craved  works  of  all  the  great  painters, 
warrior,  in  that  of  the  king,  and  in  that  Here,  also,  were  the  works  of  Callot, 
of  the  prophetess.  All  are  known  sub-  of  Da  Vinci,  of  Lomazzo,  of  Lairesce, 
jects ;  you  will  recognise  them  by  their  of  Pausanias,  of  Pliny,  of  Lanz,  Le 
emblems.  The  prophetess  is  Miriam;  Bnin,  Vasari,  with  hundreds  of  mag* 
the  king,  David;  and  the  warrior,  Joshua,  nificent  folios  stored  with  the  choicest 
They  represent  all  that  belongs  to  inspi-  works  of  the  French,  German,  and  Italian 
ration.  They  are  grouped  in  such  a  schools.  I  became,  at  least  externally, 
manner  as  to  form  a  whole  by  the  effects  fieuniliar  with  them,  and  read  much  that 
of  color,  light  and  shade,  and  expression ;  was  valuable.  Hence  my  present  enjoy- 
but  this  elevated  species  of  representa-  ment  of  pictures  and  art  generally, 
tion  does  not  admit  of  any  violent  ges-  Lomatius  was  a  short,  uncouth,  little 
tures  or  action.  man,  a  precipitate  talker,  but  imaginative 

**  Of  the  two  other  windows,  one  rep-  and  critical.    His  affections  shap^  them- 

resents  all  that  belongs  to  law  and  gov-  selves  by  his  intellect :  he  did  not  love 

ernment.    In  this  there  are  but  two  hg»  those  who  took  no  interest  in  his  favorite 

ures,  and  between  them  a  throne,  on  studies.     While  you  would  listen  and 

which  rests  a  casket,  and,  inscribed  on  look,  he  loved  you,  and  no  longer.    To 

the  casket,  the  unspoken  name  of  God  in  him  I  am  indebted  for  a  better  direction 

the  Hebrew  sign.  of  my  taste.    Though  my  eyes  are  not 

**  On  the  iSt  hand  of  the  altar  is  quick,  I  can,  even  now,  jud^e  of  a  pic- 
Moses,  in  the  attitude  of  judgment.  On  ture,  or  criticise  an  engraving ;  I  even 
the  right,  St  John  the  Evangelist,-  die-  have  a  small,  but  choice,  collection  of 
tating  the  words  of  faith.  This,  yon  will  prints,  visible  onlv  to  the  judicious, 
perceive,  is  the  principal  compartment.  Among  them  I  wiU  only  mention  th« 
and  rests  over  that  group  of  frescoed  fig-  great  *'  Assumption  "  of  Schiavoni,  a 
ures  which  represents  the  selfish  desires.  '*  Battle  of  the  Standard,**  and  a  set  of 

**The  third  compartment  is  of  divine  the  "Battles  of  Alexander" — all  clean 

knowledge,  or  of  the  Word,  and  rests  impressions,  and  very  black, 

over  the  frescoes  of  the  intelligences  of  .  *,^v,«v.„^«,«« 

_*         J        •                 fA          *   •                            £  A  NOKD£SCaiPT. 

art  and  science,    it  contams  a  group  of 

three  figures ;  the  central  representing  Why,  among  this  circle  of  worthies, 
Christ ;  the  one  on  the  left,  St.  Peter ;  should  I  heeitate  to  place  thee,  Cosmus — 
and  on  the  right,  St  Paul ;  the  one  dis-  thou  singular  and  agreeable  union  of  ex- 
covering  reason,  and  the  other,  belief.  tremes — whom  nature  made  a  man  of 
'*  Observe  the  placing  of  these  superior  letters,  and  necessity,  a  merchant.  In 
groups  over  the  frescoes,  and  of  the  fres-  thee  were  united,  calculation  and  criti- 
coes  over  the  bas  reliefs.  The  groups  of  cism — letters  and  the  ledger.  It  was  thy 
instincts  are  beneath  their  proper  gorem-  kte  to  keep  books— thy  ability  to  make 
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them.    With  you,  my  speculative  friend.  An  agile  and  sharp  logician,  a  tenor  to 

to  speak  and  to  think  were  the  same  ac-  dogmatists,  an  able  ad 70cate,ajo8t  adjodi- 

tion.    Yoar  brooding  intellect  hatchttl  cator,  interested  in  many  things, bat  cnief- 

conclusions  out  of  all  that  it  rested  on ;  ly  in  elegancies  and  rare  products  of  the 

your  wit,  a  perpetual  lambent  fire,  play-  mind ;  nay  more,  a  humorist,  a  story- 

td  over  the  object,  without  burning  or  teller,  a  boon  companion,  a  judge  of  tha 

even  warming  it,  yet  forced  the  eye,  con-  bottle — of  every  thing  but — !  In  my  dark 

Btantly,  to  follow  and  admire.    Your  in-  and  miserable  hours,  thou  didst  me  th« 

exhaustible  sociality  delighted  in  nuro-  good  office  of  a  consoler;  but  now  thoa 

hers.    It  was  no  lover's  partiallty-^of  art  ^ne ;  and,  by  these  gray  locks,  I  am 

this  one,  and  no  other — but  spread  itself  reminded  that  I,  too,  must  soon  depart    I 

generously  through  a  group — warmed  on  have  lived,  and,  in  a  brief  expNerience, 

multitudes,  lived  in  variety,  and  rose  with  made  up  the  sum  of  good  and  eviL    Mv 

the  occasion.    On  what  topic  would  you  jovs  and  sorrows,  weighed  against  each 

not  converse  ?    The  lightest,  the  gravest  other,  seem  to  balance  evenly. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

I  HAvs  given  you  an  account  of  my  happened  so  recently  as  not  yet  to  have 
infancy  and  boyhood.  You  are  pretty  acquired  in  my  fancy  the  character  of  a 
well  acquainted  with  the  principal  turns  history ;  and  last,  not  least,  the  account 
of  fortune  that  befel  me  until  the  latter  of  that  infernal  expedition  of  the  adven* 
part  of  my  twenty-first  year ;  only  I  neg-  turos  Yon  Slawkenburg,  which  I  pro- 
tected to  say,  that,  by  special  invitation  mised  years  ago,  and  introduced  to  yoa 
from  the  most  learned  Yierus,  during  the  with  vast  preparations,  most  part  throws 
absence  of  my  patron,  I  passed  two  years  away. 

of  my  life  in  his  office,  in  the  capacity  of  With  which  of  these  three  things — the 

attendant — Yierus*    pover^    forbidding  tale,  the  wedding,  or  the  expedition-^ 

any  other  arrangement.    Thus,  in  both  had  best  begin,  is  just  now  a  thing  quite 

instances,  I  was   enabled   honestly  to  impossible  to  be  decided  by  any  prind- 

earn  my  living,  first  as  assistant  to  my  pie  of  order,  save  that  of  the  natnialsuc- 

patron,  and    afterward    to   his   friend,  cession  of  events,  which  at  present  I 

During  the  whole  of  this  period,  living  shall  neglect,  and  forthwith  bqpn  with 

mostly  in  a  constant  round  of  study  and  the  adventure. 

occupation,  nothing  happened  sufficiently  It  was  in  the  evening  of  the  third  day 
remarkable  to  distinguish  one  day  from  after  the  marriage,  when  a  circle  of  guesta 
another.  I  lived  regularly,  learned  rap-  and  friendly  neighbors  were  assembled 
idly,  conversed,  thought,  and  medi-  in  my  hall,  that  Egeria  related  to  its  the 
tated.  Then  followed  ray  practice  in  the  story  of  her  adventures.  Pissing  lightly 
country,  with  the  adventure  which  1  over  the  period  of  her  childh«>d,  and 
have  related.  Had  I  intended,  at  the  leaving  the  misfortune  of  her  father  on- 
first,  to  write  a  regular  history  of  my  explained,  she  went  on  to  relate  as  fbl* 
life,  I  should  have  adhered  most  faith-  low»  the  causes  of  her  sudden  disappear- 
fully  to  that  resolution ;  but,  on  the  con-  anoe  from  the  city  at  the  time  of  CleflEie&- 
trary,  my  plan  was  to  have  no  plan,  but  tine's  search  for  her. 
to  follow  the  humor,  and  compose  just  **  Soon  after  the  last  visit  which  Cle- 
such  a  desultory,  broken  affiiiras  it  might  mentine  made  me  at  my  lodgings  in  the 
please  accident  and  fancy  to  make  it  city,  there  came  to  the  house  a  young 
The  results  are  so  far  in  your  hands.  gentleman  of  fortune  from  England,  a 

To  make  this  volume  of  our  history  Mr.  Blancmange,  who  represented  hiln- 

complete,  I  have  now  three  things  to  ac-  self  as  a  younger  brother  of  the  ^real 

complish^  namely :  the  story  of  Egeria,  house  of  Blancmange,  which  traced  itself 

which,  yon  may  remember,  was  left  tin-  backward   to  a  certain  French  iDoney 

finished  by  Clementine,  but  since  com-  lender  of  the  last  I  century,   who    bsa 

pleted  by  herself,  to  my  great  joy ; — the  married    the   daughter  of    an  Engliah 

account  of  the  wedding,  to  which  I  hast-  Earl,  and  by  certain  revenue  eenriocs 

ily  invited  you  some  time  ago,  before  I  secured  to  his  son  the  title  and  honors  of 

had  quite  determined  whether  to  let  jrou  the  earldom.  Of  the  truth  of  this  history 

go  with  me  or  not    The  thing  having  no  one  raieed  a  doubt,  aad  aa  the  ftntie- 
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man  represented  that  his  brother  the  Earl  need  not  ask  such  a  aaestion.      Finish 

had  no  children,  and  that  he  himself  was  the  brandy,  captain.    No  heel-taps. 

the  heir  at  law,  we  thought  him  a  rery  "  We  must  have    another    hundred 

admirable  person.  pounds,  Mr.  £arl.    It's  a  delicate  busi- 

Mr.  Blancmange  made  himself  at  ease  ness,  you  know,  if  it  should  come  out." 

with  us,  and  was  especially  agreeable  to  "  On !  you  think  you  have  me  now,** 

my  mistress,  with  an  intent,  as  I  soon  replied  the  ^ntleman,  with  an  oath ;  **bttt 

learned,  to  make  her  a  party  in  a  little  no,**  he  added,    **  the  trifle  is  at  your 

design  touching  myself.  serrice — the  prize  is  worth  it.'* 

One  day  my  mistress  came  to  me  *<  There,"  said  he,  throwing  a  heap  of 
with  a  sad  countenance,  and  inquired  rold  pieces  upon  the  table.  **Nowletu0 
whether  1  could  bear  to  be  told  of  a  very  near  no  more  about  it."  The  captain 
great  misfortune  which  had  just  befiedlen  would  have  gathered  up  the  money,  but 
me.  She  then  handed  me  a  letter  in  the  the  lady  prevented  him ;  and  sweeping 
hand-writing  of  Clementine,  in  which  the  pieces  from  the  board,  she  rose  and 
he  was  made  to  say,  that  as  his  last  hour  came  with  them  into  the  state-room.  See- 
had  come,  at  the  close  of  a  sudden  and  ing  me  awake,  and  observing  them,  she 
dangerous  illness,  he  could  only  leave  started,  and  aeemed  confused  for  a  mo- 
me  his  blessing,  and  recommend  me  to  ment.  Then  recovering  her  presence  of 
the  care  of  Heaven,  and  of  the  good  lady  mind,  she  sprang  forward,  and  throwing 
with  whom  I  vras  residing.  As  I  opened  her  arms  about  my  neck,  almost  stifled 
this  letter,  the  good  woman  showed  me  me  with  kisses. 

another  in  the  same  hand,  directed  to  *'  How  do  you,  my  angel,  my  dear 

herself,   which  seemed   to  solicit  her,  daughter  ?"  she    exclaimed, — ^''do   you 

with  every  expression  of  regard,  to  take  know  where  you  are,  dearest,  and  where 

care  of  me,  and  even  to  adopt  me  as  you  are  going?     We  are  on  the  way 

her  daughter.  to  France,  with  our  ^ood  friends,  the 

You  may  imagine  the  eflfbct  oi  these  captain  and  Mr.  Blancmange.    But,  ah ! 

contrivances  on  one  so  tender  and  unsue-  1  iorget,  you  have  Bufi*ered  so  much — 

pieions.    I  fell  like  one  dead,  and  re-  such  a  loss  1    Well — we  will  do  what  we 

mained  1  know  not  how  long  in  a  per-  can  to  comfort  you — we  will.**    Thereat 

fectly  insensible  state.    On  my  recovery  she  began  feeling  of  my  hands,  and  with 

from  the  shock  and  fever  which  ensued,  a  variety  of  condolent  expressions,  in- 

I  found  myself  lying  in  the  cabin  of  a  quired  how  I  felt,  assuring  me  that  for 

packet  ship,  sailing  toward  Europe.   Mr.  ten  whole  days  I  had  been  in  a  state  of 

Blancmange,  and  a  coarse- looking  per-  stupor ;  my  grief  had  had  so  powerful  an 

son,  in  the  dress  of  a  seaman,  were  seated  efi*ect  upon  me. 

in  tbetcabin  playing  at  cards  withmy  mis-  Whether  this  stupor  was  wholly  at- 

trcss.    Looking  through  the  door  of  my  tributable  to  ^rfef,  or  in  part  to  a  drug 

state-room,  which  stood  ajar,  1  saw  the  which  she  mixed  with  my  food,  1  have 

Englishman  rise  and  leave  the  cabin,  and  never  been  able  to  ascertain,  but  rational 

in  his  absence,  which  lasted  only  a  few  conjecture  seems  to  favor  the  latter  opin- 

moments,  the  other  person  used  some  re-  ion. 

markable  expressions  which  I  did  not  Not  choosing  to  betray  the  suspicions 
understand,  out  which  seemed  to  be  in  which  siezed  upon  me,  I  received  her 
allusion  to  myself.  I  noticed  at  the  same  caresses  and  congratulations  without 
time  a  disag^reeable  familiarity  of  manner  any  signs  of  emotion.  I  suffered  her  to 
between  the  two,  which  was  equally  in-  assist  my  recovery,  and  even  appeared 
comprehensible.  Blancmange  presently  with  all  the  civility  which  I  could  corn- 
returned  with  a  bottle  in  his  hand,  ana  mand,  before  the  Englishman  and  the 
the  following  elegant  conversation  en-  captain. 

sued,  while  the  lady  filled  their  glasses  It  was  not  long  before  Blancmange 

with  what  seemed  to  be  brandy,  as  I  began  to  let  me  perceive  how  much  he 

judged  by  the  odor.  was  aflfected,  by  what  he  pleased  to  call 

•*  Well,  Mr.  Earl,  we  shall  be  in  Faris  my  condescension  to  him ;  though  I  en- 

in  less  than  a  forty-eight  hours ;  what  do  dravored  to  divide  my  civilities  as  equal- 

you  mean  to  do  with  your  pet  there  in  ly  as  possible  between  the  two.    As 

the  berth  ?  often  as  the  Englishman  became  pressing, 

'<  Egad,  madam !  1*11  leave  my  inten-  I  treated  him  with  coldness,  and  appear- 

tiens  to  your  sagest  conjecture.    A  wo-  ed  more  kind  than  usual  to  the  captain ; 

of  your  judgment  and  experience  which  had  a  capital  effect;  for  this  latter 
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peraoo  8000  undentood  the  guie,  aad  imeiit,  u  seaet,  the  oatiAdj  desth  ol 

eren  went  lo  far  as  to  fecm  to  make  ny  fnoid. 

loTe  to  me,  merdy  to  aiDOBe  biiBMlf  at  "The  day  after  the  aieettBcwilli  Qen- 
the  expense  of  Blancmaoge.  In  tbta  eDtine,  whjch  has  been  rented  to  joa 
manner  I  succeeded  in  keeping  mjatU  by  our  fhend  SteiBcr."  said  the  iady,  ad- 
free  of  anyihiDg  disagreeable,  tboajrh  I  dreaaiii^  nyself,  ^  I  qukkiy  cxplakicd 
mw  that  my  behavior  threw  tbe  £og-  ail  to  him.  We  parted  company  imme- 
liAbman  into  the  greatest  perplexity.  diatdy  with  the  woman,  and  tbe  canlain, 

I  perceived  also  in  mvself  a  new  spirit  who  bad  stack  close  to  tbe  Fnglishmaa 

rising ;  for,  being  in  the  bands  of  ene-  in  tbe  quality  of  bumUe  friends,  and  set 

mies,  and  depending  wholly  npon  my-  offon  our  retom  to  Paris.    These  woftby 

•elf,  I  became  at  once  wiser  in  regard  people  did  not  iail,boweTer,  of  rejoining 

to  persons,  and  lost  a  certain  rustic  con*  their  companion  Blancmange,  who  seems 

fidence  in  others,  bred  in  me  by  my  to  have  plotted  revenge,  and,  with  their 

sylvan  education.  aid,  came  very  near  acoomplisbing   it 

We  arrived  in  Paris  within  the  pre-  How  this  happened*  1  will  rdate  to  yoa 

dieted  time,  and  here  1  was  pat  tbrongh  very  partieolarly. 

a  regular  coarse  of  temptations  by  my  ^  On  our  amval  at  Paris,  Clementine 

mistress  and  the  Eoglisbman ;  but  in-  took  lodgtn|^  for  me  in  an  upper  story 

stead  of  losing  ground,  with  my  own  of  a  house  in  a  frequented  quarter.  Here 

resolution,  I  became  an  adept  in  decep-  he  intended  to  have  me  stay  for  a  while. 

tion,  and   by  a  perfect  amiability  and  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  city,  and 

impenetrability,   acquired  an   influence  recover  my  health,  which  was  impaired 

over  those  who  thought  to  use  me  as  a  by  the  anxieties  I  had  suffered  for  his 

slave.  imagined  loss.    As  there  is  something 

Tbe  woman  still  continued  to  call  me  in  my  nature  of  that  gay  spirit  and  soeiu 
daughter,  and  without  the  least  reluc-  ease,  which  characterizes  the  happy  peo- 
tance,  furnished  me  with  everything  1  pie  of  Paris,  I  was  delighted  with  this 
desired.  I  soon  discovered  that  her  sup-  opportunity  of  llvii^  among  thtm,  and 
plies  came  from  the  Englishman,  whose  extending  my  acquaintance  with  tbe  bet- 
purse  seemed  to  be  inexhastible.  You  ter  sort  Nor  had  we  reason  to  corn- 
may  think  it  a  proof  of  but  little  delicacy,  plain  of  our  treatment ;  for  though  it'  be 
that  I  willingly  made  use  of  the  person  impossible  for  strangers  of  no  note  to 
who  would  have  used  me;  but  1  confess  make  much  impression  in  tbe  great  cap- 
not  to  an  absolute  purity  of  conscience,  ital  of  Europe,  yet  we  were  every  where 
and  as  I  had  had  none  to  instruct  me  treated  with  remarkable  courtesy,  bc^ 
how  to  act  in  such  cases,  my  off-hand  cause  of  the  easy  and  winning  mannefs 
principles  partook  of  tbe  natural  cunning  of  my  friend,  who  never  fai)^  to  make 
of  the  untaught  himself  agreeable  to  all  classes  and  de- 

After  a  year's  residence  in  Paris,  dur-  grees." 
ing  all  of  which  time,  my  gentleman  con-  Clementine  here  interrupted  tbe  aar- 
tinued  his  attentions,  never  suffering  a  rator — ^who  said  tbe  last  words  with  an 
day  to  pass  without  seeing  me,  and  sup-  arch  smile,  ghmcine  at  him — and  insisted 
plying  all  mv  wants  with  the  most  sur-  that  it  was  altogether  herself  who  made 
prising  assiduity,  he  proposed  a  journey  way  for  them  at  Paris.  «*  You  may 
through  Germany  and  Italy,  which  we  judge,*'  said  be,  turning  to  one  of  the 
made  by  easy  stages,  passing  from  point  company, '*  whether  the  lady  just  now 
to  point,  in  a  manner  quite  negligent  of  spoke  the  exact  truth.  I  abhorred  so- 
time,  so  as  easily  to  consume  another  ae^,  while  we  were  in  Paris,  and  avoid- 
year  between  travel  and  enjoyment  ed  it  with  all  my  might,  but  she,  contrary 

During  the  whole  of  this  journey,  I  to  my  express  desire,  attracted  all  kinds 
improved  my  leisure  with  reading  and  of  people,  and  forced  me  into  crowds  of 
meditation,  and  by  the  help  of  some  na-  ladies  and  savans;  besides  bringing 
tive  wit,  acquired  an  entire  ascendancy  numbers  of  German  counts,  and  other 
over  my  gentleman,  who,  from  a  brutal  foreijp  rubbish  upon  us,  so  that  our 
master,  was  converted  into  a  respectful  drawing-room  looked  like  a  barrack  par- 
suitor;    though   I  confess  to  you  this  lor." 

changedid  not  in  tbe  least  increase  my  af-  '<But  they  would  come,  Clement," 

fection  for  himself,  or  reconcile  me  to  my  retorted  the  lady,  with  a  look  of  feigned 

dependent  situation ;  I  studied  every  op*  anxiety ;  **  one   could   not    keep  uism 

portunity  of  freedom,  and  continued  to  off;  and  at  for  tbe  aarans,  they  were  of 
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your  own  bringing  on :  for  my  part,  I  Observing  that  tL.  ladies  of  our  partj 

detested  them."  were  disagreeably  affected  by  this  div 

**  Ah !  madam,**  retorted  the  other,  <*  I  logue,  1  pretended  an  impatience  to  hear 

threw  in  my  savans  to  keep  the  balance  the  continuation  of  the  story  of  the  Eng* 

a|[ainst  your    whiskered   and   military  lishnian  and  his  plot,  which  seemed  to 

friends ;  bat,  indeed,  I  acquit  you  of  all  promise  something  romantic ;  upon  whidi 

blame ;  they  would  come,  wnether  you  the  lady  began  again  as  follows, 
would  or  not" 
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This  is  an  oddly-sounding,  but  very  or  frowns  of  fortune,  is  a  mark  not 
significant  name,  which  the  Germans  yet  dreamed  of  by  their  philosophy. 
have  invented  for  those  who  pursue  Such  motives  are  too  etherial  for  their 
knowledge  in  any  of  its  departments  comprehension.  ^Education,  mental  cul- 
for  mere  self-interest,  or  merely  pro-  ture,  knowledge,  are,  in 'their  view,  mere 
fessional  motives.  Schiller,  in  his  noble  stepping-stones  to  fortune  or  official  fit* 
introductory  discourse  on  universal  his-  ness ;  a  scafibldinz,  important  but  as  a 
tory,  has  graphically  described  and  sting-  convenient  point  ^appui  for  the  erection 
inrly  reproved  this  class  of  men.  They  of  tbat  fair  castle  of  outward  good,— so- 
who  r^  German,  and  desire  to  see  so  cial  distinction,  wealth,  ease,  and  what- 
rare  a  topic  handled  with  signal  ability,  not, — which  to  their  sense-bound  souls 
will  be  well  rewarded  by  a  perusal  of  is  the  only  visible  and  tangible  tree  of 
that  work.  In  the  mean  time,  we  invite  life,  Unfortunate  men !  they  cannot  rise 
all  others  to  explore  with  as,  by  the  road  above  the  mercenary  spirit  It  has  so 
he  has  opened,  this  important  region  of  completely  fastened  them  to  the  ground- 
literary  jurisprudence  and  morality,  with  level  of  things,  that  every  proposition 
a  free  use  of^the  illuminated  paragraphs  which  either  science  or  the  age  has  to  lay 
of  this  great  writer,  to  whose  thoughts,  before  them,  is  contemplated  by  them 
on  this  subject,  we  are  proud  to  be  our-  from  this  groveling  point  of  view.  AH 
•elves,  and  shail  be  glaa  to  make  others,  opinions  are,  by  force  of  habit,  cast  into 
indebted.  tnis  favorite  pair  of  scales,  and  their 

Ever-unfolding  truth  has  no  more  in*  claims  decided  by  the  preponderating 
reterate  foe  than  he  to  whom  the  name  weights  of  interest.  Even  into  the  king- 
of  '*  BtoHodcf^nlet"  is  applicable ;  and  dom  of  intellectual  convictions  and  moral 
as  no  feeling  is  more  fatal  to  the  genuine  sentiments  they  thus  dare  to  carry  these 
intellectual  spirit,  whose  only  aim  is  sordid  considerations.  As  though  that 
truth,  and  on  whose  purity  the  fate  of  kingdom  were  bankrupt, and  unable  to  re- 
man is  left  dependent,  than  that  of  which  ward  its  children  out  of  its  own  inde- 
he  is  the  representative,  it  becomes  an  act  pendent  treasury,  but  paid  only  by  hor- 
of  self-preservation  as  well  as  of  fealty  rowing,  the  bread-scholar  nommatly  en- 
to  the  great  cause  of  letters,  to  set  forth  rolls  himself  as  a  subject,  but,  with  a  secret 
his  characteristics  in  as  clear  a  light  as  want  of  confidence  in  his  new  master, 
poiflible.  looks  exclusively  to  another  and  a  hostile 

The  eyes  of  bread -scholars  of  every  power  for  sustaining  influences  and  re- 
profession  are,  if  we  do  not  mistake  the  munerating  results.  Such  men  are  there- 
case,  spell-bound  to  one  all-absorbing,  fore  not  to  be  depended  upon  by  literature 
all-eclipsing  object, — the  elevation  of  self  to  do  her  work,  because  literature  is  to 
on  the  shoulders  of  literature.  Their  poor  to  pay  them.  Not  loving  truth  for 
exertions  and  movements  in  the  world  of  what  she  is  in  herself — not  serving  her 
Bind,  are  controlled  by  two  questions  Uom  a  stnst  of  their  intpard  need  of  her — 
only,  viz :  What  toiU  men  say  f  and  what  they  forsake  her  in  the  hour  of  trial,  treat 
wiU  men  give  ?  To  pursue  truth,  for  her  her  with  indifil^rence  and  absolute  neglect 
own  sake,  independently  of  popular  or  when  they  cannot  use  her  as  a  tool  of 
party  judgments,  out  of  regard  to  the  their  **  low  ambition,"  and  become  open 
broadest  interests  of  huomnity  and  enemies  when  Error,  fed  by  popularihr, 
jostice,  regardless  of  either  the  smiles  is  able  to  outbid  her  hated  rival  in  the 
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only  coin  diat  passes  current  at  tbeir  volations  in  the  kingdom  of  knowledge 
counter.  more  than  just  these  persons?    Ertrj 
In    his   introductory   remarks,  with  light  which  is  kindled  by  a  happy  genius, 
which  Schiller  begins  the  discourse  we  in  what  science  soerer  it  may  be,  makes 
have  referred  to,  suldressed  to  the  larve  their  poverty  visible;  they  resist  it  wilh 
and  promising  group  of  students  who  bitterness,  with  malice,  with  desperation* 
formed  his  auditory,  he  puts  the  striking  because,  wilh  the  scbool-system  which 
question,  '*  What  has  tnan  to  give  to  man  they    defend,    they    are    at    the    saae 
greater  than  truthV*    The  ^* one destina-  lime  fightine  for  their  whole  existence. 
iion  of  us  all,  which  we  all  share  in  Therefore,  tnere  is  no  more  irreconcilable 
an  equal  manner,  and  which  we  have  enemy,  no  more  envious  colleague,  no 
brought  into  the  icorld  with  us,*^  viz :  "  to  more  willing  chain- maker,  than  the  bread- 
ferfect  mirselres  as  men'* — this  view,  also,  scholar.  The  less  his  attainments  reward 
IS  in  the  hands  of  this  true  spiritual  icon-  him  through  themsdxes,  the  greater  re- 
oclast — the  first  weapon  of  his  warfare  compense  does  he  demand  from  without ; 
against  the  whole  tribe  of  menpleasers  for  the  merit  of  handicraftsmen  he  has 
and  worldly-wise  men  in  the  domain  of  but  one  measure,  the  toil    Therefore  one 
literature.    As  to  plans  of  study,  he  goes  hears  nobody  complain  more  of  ingrati- 
on  to  observe,  that  that  which  the  bread-  tude,  than  the  bread -scholar;  not  in  his 
scholar  and  that  which  the  philosophical  treasures  of  thought  does  he  seek  his  re- 
head  propose  to  themselves  must  be  quite  ward;  he  expects  his  reward  from  out- 
different.    Ths  former,  who  is  dependent  ward  recogniiion,  from  places  of  honor, 
on  his  diligence,  singly  and  alone,  to  per-  from  maintenance.     Does  this  fail  him, 
form  the  conditions  under  which  he  can  who  is  more  unhappy  than  the  bread- 
be  competent  to  an  office  and  partake  of  scholar?  He  has  lived,  watched,  labored 
its  advantages,  who  only  on  this  account  in   vain;  in   vain   has  he  sought  after 
sets  the  powers  of  his  spirit  in  motion,  truth,  if  truth  does  not  change  itself  for 
viz:  in  order  thereby  to   improve  his  him  into  gold,  into  newspaper  praise,  into 
temporal  condition,  and  to  satisfy  a  little  the  favor  of  princes, 
longing  for  fame, — such  a  one,  on  enter-  How  pitiable  is  such  a  man,  who,  with 
ing  his  academical  career,  can  have  no  the  no&/^5/ of  all  instruments,  with  science 
weightier  care  than  in  the  most  accurate  and  art,  desires  and  effects  nothing  higher 
manner  to  separate  the  sciences  which  than  the  day  laborer,  with  the  mAnuvl.' 
he  calls  bread-studies  from  all  others  who,  in  a  kingdom  of  the  most  perfect 
which  satisfy  the  spirit  only  as  spirit  freedom,  carries  about  with  him  the  soul 
All  the  time  which  he  dedicated  to  the  of  a  slave! — But  still  more  worthy  of 
latter,  he  would  believe  to  be  abstracted  pity  is  the  young  man  of  genius,  whose 
from  his  future  calling,  and  would  never  naturally  beautiful  course  has  been  turned 
forgive   himself  this  robbery.    He  will  aside  by  pernicious  doctrines  and  models 
regulate  his  entire  application  by  the  de-  upon  this  by-path,  who  has  suffered  bin- 
mands  made  upon  him  by  the  future  lord  self  to  be  persuaded  to  make  collections 
of  his  destiny,  and  deems  all  done,  when  with  this  pitiful  carefulness  for  his  future 
he  has  made  himself  able  to  answer  them  calling.     Soon   will  the  science  of  bis 
without  fear.     Has  he  run  through  his  vocation  becoire  loathsome  to  him  as  an 
course  and  reached  the  end  of  his  wishes,  imperfect  work;  desires  will  awake  is 
he  of  course  forsakes  his  conductresses^, —  him  which  it  cannot  satisfy;  his  genios 
for  why  should  they  trouble  him  yet  far-  will   rebel  against  his  destination.    All 
ther  ?     His  greatet^t  care  now  is  to  carry  that  he  now  does  appears  to  him  as  frag- 
his  collected  treasurer  of  memory  to  mar-  mentary ;  he  sees  no  object  of  his  waking* 
ket,  and  to  take  heed  that  they  do  not  and  still  he  cannot  bear  objectlessiieas. 
sink  in  their  value.     Every  extension  of  The  toilsome,  the  trifling,  in  his  profes- 
his  head-science  disturbs  him,  because  it  sional  cares  presses  him  to  the  ground* 
sends  him  to  new  labor,  or  makes  the  because  he  cannot  set  against  it  the  jor* 

J\2LSsX  useless ;  every   serious  innovation  ous  spirit  which  accompanies  only  tot 

rifi^hipns  him,  because  it  breaks  in  pieces  clear  insight,  only  the  anticipated  perfer- 

the  old  school-forms,  which  he  made  so  tion.     He  feels  himself  cut  off— torn  oM 

laboriously  his  own,  and  puts  in  danger  from  the  connection  of  things,  beowse 

the   whole  work   of  his  previous  life,  he  has  neglected  to  join  bis  activiYT  lo 

Who  have  cried  out  more  against  re-  the  great  whole  of  the  world.     To'  the 

formers  than  the  crowd  of  bread-scholars?  cirilian,  his  legal  science  becomes  die> 

Who  hold  back  the  progress  of  useful  re-  gusting,  as  soon  as  the  glimmer  ol  a 
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ter  culture  lays  open  its  imperfections  to  stand-stUl,  guards  the  unfniitful  sameness 

the  light,  making  him  recoil  from  it,  in-  of  his  school- conceptions. 

Stead  of  endeavoring  to  be  its  new  creator.  There  is  no  more  just  judge  of  foreign 

and  to  supply  from  his  inward  fullness  merit  than  the  philosophical  head.  Sharp- 

its  detected  deficiencies.    The  physician  sighted  and  inventive  enough  to  make 

quarrels  with  his  calling  as  soon  as  se-  use  of  every  activity,  he  is  also  ready 

nous  disappointments  reveal  to  him  the  enough  to  honor  the  author  of  the  least, 

uncertainty  of  his  systems;  the  tbeolo-  For  him  all  heads  are  working— «I1  heads 

fian  loses  his  esteem  for  his,  as  soon  as  work  against  the  bread -scbolar.  The 
is  faith  in  the  infallibility  of  his  doc-  former  knows  how  to  chanee  everything 
trinal  system  wavers.  that  happens,  and  is  thought  of  around 
How  entirely  otherwise  is  it  with  the  him,  into  his  own  property — between 
philosophical  head !  Just  as  carefully  as  thinking  heads  there  prevails  an  inward 
the  bread-scholar  separates  his  science  community  of  all  goods  of  the  spirit; 
from  all  others,  the  other  labors  to  widen  what  one  gains  in  the  kingdom  of  truth. 
Its  jurisdiction  and  to  restore  its  union  he  has  gained  for  all.  The  bread-scholar 
with  the  rest — to  restortt  I  say,  because  hedges  himself  from  all  his  neighbours* 
only  the  abstracting  understanding  has  whom  he  enviously  grudges  light  and 
made  these  boundaries,  has  divorced  sun,  and  guards  with  care  the  crazy  hars 
these  sciences  from  one  another.  Where  which  he  but  weakly  defends  against 
the  bread-scholar  rends,  the  philosophical  victorious  reason.  The  bread-student  is 
spirit  binds  together.  He  has  early  con-  obliged  to  borrow  from  everything  he 
vinced  himselt,  that  in  the  department  of  undertakes  a  charm  and  brightness  from 
the  understanding,  as  in  the  world  of  without;  the  philosophical  spirit  finds 
sense,  everything  touches  upon  some-  in  his  object,  in  his  labor  itself,  charm 
thing  else,  and  his  active  impulse  after  and  reward.  With  how  much  more 
harmony  cannot  satisfy  itself  with  frag-  spirit  he  can  undertake  his  task,  how 
ments.  All  his  eflforts  are  directed  to  the  much  more  lively  \vill  be  his  zeal,  how 
perfection  of  his  knowledge ;  his  noble  much  more  permanent  will  be  his  cour- 
impatience  cannot  rest  until  all  his  con-  age  and  his  activity,  since  with  him 
ceptions  have  disposed  themselves  to  a  labor  rejuvenates  itself." 
common  whole,  until  he  stands  in  the  Thus  far  this  genuine  lover  of  truth, 
centre  of  his  art,  of  his  sciences,  and  who  searched  for  it  with  so  pure  a  heart 
from  hence  with  a  satisfied  glance  over-  that  he  found,  and  who,  in  bestowing  it 
looks  their  extent.  New  discoveries  in  upon  others,  **  took  care  that  its  worth 
the  circle  of  his  activity,  which  cast  down  did  not  diminish  under  his  hands.'*  Simi- 
the  bread-scalar,  enrapture  the  philoso-  lar  views  with  those  just  exhibited  in 
phical  spirit.  Perhaps  they  fill  a  chasm,  relation  to  the  motives  which  should 
which  has  disfigured  the  growing  whole  actuate  the  scholar  and  every  laborer 
of  his  views,  or  place  upon  his  ideal  in  the  mines  of  science,  have  been  re- 
structure the  last  stone  necessary  for  its  cently  expressed  with  great  force  and 
completion.  But  should  they  even  shat-  beauty  by  President  Woolsey,  of  Yale 
ter  It  to  pieces,  should  a  new  series  of  College,  in  his  inaugural  address.  Some 
thoughts,  should  a  new  phenomenon  of  passages  of  this  noble  production  utter 
nature,  should  a  newly-discovered  law  so  timely  a  rebuke  of  the  gross  utilitarian 
in  the  material  world,  overturn  the  whole  immedtaieism,  which  so  infects  the  age, 
edifice  of  his  science  \  as  he  has  always  and  which  makes  it  so  powerless  for  tike 
hvfd  the  truth  more  than  his  mjstem,  glad-  present,  because  so  faithless  in  the/uhire, 
ly  will  he  exchange  the  whole  defective  that  they,  too,  must  be  called  in  to  en- 
form  for  a  newer  and  more  beautiful  one.  rich  our  argument.  Every  true  mind. 
Yes,  if  no  blow  from  without  shakes  the  whether  to  give  or  to  receive  be  its  out- 
edifice  of  his  speculative  conceptions,  he  ward  catling,  will  welcome  such  senti- 
is  himself  impelled  by  an  eternally  active  ments  as  these : 

impulse  after  improvement,  to  be  the  **  The  Christian  teacher,*'  he  observes, 

first  to  be  dissatistjed  with  it,  and  to  take  *'  will  estimate  education  not  so  much 

It  in  pieces  in  order  that  he  may  more  by  its  relation  to  immediate  ends  of  a 

perfectly  put  it  together  again.    Tnrough  practical  sort,  as  by  its  relation  to  hi^h 

always  new  and  more  beautiful  forms  of  ends  far  more  important  than  success  u 

thou^l,  the  philosophical  spirit  advances  a  profession,  and  the  oower  of  w^vmTui^ 

to  higher  excellence,  while  the  bread-  wealth  and  honor.    He  will  value  soi- 

stttdent   in  an    everlasting   intelltctaal  enoe  to  some  extent  for  its  own  sakt. 
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fie  will  Taloe  it  also  at  a  neceaaarj  aition .'    There  fet  remahu  aU  thai  w^aka 

meaos  for  the  fonnation  of  a  perfect  the  es»entiai  diffennee  between  w^etL  Tbeit 

miDd,  and  of  an  iodifiduai  fitted  for  high  remains  all  that  makesa  difiereooe  between 

QsefalnesB.**    Repatation  and  other  trai-  a  man  and  no  man — between  an  emfaased 

poral  ends  are,  indeed,  by  uo  means  to  and  an  ennobled  natare.  **  There  remains,** 

be  despised.    Indeed,  to  shut  oar  ^es  to  says  the  eloquent  scholar  just  raised  to 

them  entirely  is  not  required  even  by  re-  the  headship  of  New  Elng land's  faithfol- 

ligion,  and  to  pretend  to  be  insensible  to  est  oniversity,  ^  the  priceless  mind,  aU 

their  infloence  would  betray  either  folly  ready  for  usefnlneas,  strong  in  its  lovt 

at  afibctation.    But  these  objects  are  not  of  truth,  imbued  with  the  knowledge  ci 

to  be  ioughl  for.    They  will  come  on-  principles,  unwilling  to  stoop  to  w&t  is 

fooght  and  unasked  to  all  who  dare  to  low,  isA  containing  within  itself  a  fount- 

lire  and  labor  for  more  excellent  re-  ain  of  happiness.** 

wards.    In  general,  it  is  true,  that  ^  the  With  these  happy  conceptions  of  tht 

attainment  of  the  better  will  iuTolre  that  true  aims  and  rewards  of  learning,  so 

of  the  less  worth."    But  should  it  not —  encourafing  to  exertion,  so  necessary  to 

should  the  general  law  be  orerruled  for  successuil  results,  we  take  our  leaTe  of 

m  season  by  some  particular  cause  or  the   bread'Scholar.    We   hope   for  his 

causes   from  the   operation  of   which  transformation  into  a  truth-scholar.    All 

**  knowledge  is"    no   longer  **  power"  hope  for  the  world  hangs  on  the  realiza- 

orer  the  '*  beggarly  elements,"  and  in-  tion  of  a  final  rictory  over  the  spirit  of 

tellectual  weaUh  becomes  another  name  bread-scholarsbip.     Truth  is  the   real 

for  poverty  of  purse  and  condition — what  mistress  of  the  world,  and  against  her 

then  ?    Has  all  been  in  vain,  the  honor-  none  can  prosper ;  with  her,  none  pbj 

able  effort,  the  intellectual  diligence,  the  a  losing  game, 
disciplined  pursuit,  the  triumphal  acqui- 


,SHAKSP£AR£*S    SONNETS. 

Most  readers  of  Skaksjpeare  neglect  credit  for  the  attempt,  and  for  the  ia- 
his  Sonnets  altogether.  To  those  who  gennity  with  which  his  purpose  is  ex- 
hare  occasionally  attempted  to  search  ecuted.  Yet  we  think  there  are  few  read- 
out their  fullest  meaning,  the  effort  has  ers  who  will  not  rise  from  the  perusal 
been  but  partially  successful,  and  perhaps  of  his  aloKwt  endless  lucubrations,  witfa- 

auite  too  soon  relinquished.    Aside  from  out  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  and  dissent 

le  poems  themselves,  there  is  given  us  He  seems  to  have  adopted  many  of  bis 

but  little  help.   Nearly  all  the  old  critics,  conclusions  quite  too  hastily.    Although 

to  rendy  with  loquacious  comments  upon  he  assures  us  that  his  text  bad  not  lacked 

mil  the  Plays,  seem  to  have  found  them-  much  faithful  and  continuous  reading; 

•elres  here  only  **  looking  on  darkness  yet  his  assertions  tend  ratber  to  continaa 

which  the  blind  do  see," — and  are  dumb,  us  in  the  belief,  that  he  first  interpreted 

Nothwithstanding,  there  seems  to  have  from  caprice  and  then  read  in  self-jasti- 

been,  yery  generally,  a  certain  instinctive  fication,  than  to  indicate  the  confidence  ol 

fittth,  that  in  these  mysterious  archives  are  one  who  bad  persevered  in  his  study 

locked  some  momentous  records  of  the  until  all  was  dear  and  natural     Other 

poet's  inner  life, — that    here  we  may  comments  have  indeed  been  vouchsafed 

pause  in  reverent  awe,  and  mark  some  us,  but  these  chieflyjof  a  shorter,  topical, 

foot-prints  of  earth's  greatest  spirit,  led  description,  combining  altogether  many 

in  the  arid  sands  of  mortality,  during  the  valuable  suggestions,  with  an  abundaac* 

days  of  its  '*  fitful  fever."    And  this  faith  of  absurd  conjecture.    On  ground  so  Ul- 

is  certainly  not  {groundless.  tie  trodden,  and  so  thickly  enveloped  ia 

The  first  decided  eflort  at  a  complete  mists  and  darkness,  there  is,  therefora, 

axposition  of  the  Sonnets,  so  far  as  we  much  necessity  that  every  step  sboaM  b* 

know,  waa  made  a  few  yeara  sinee  in  taken  with  c>afmnew  and  circumapacuoiL 

one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  English  Not  a  litUe  has  been  said  aa  to  tb« 

lonthiiw.     The  writer  deserves  aneh  want  ol  order  in  tha  anangaatnt  ol 
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poems.  We  are  told  that  they  are  thrown  That  the  other  two— a  male  and  a  female 

confasedly  toffetber,  so  that  we  shall  be  — were  real  living  persona,  is  equally 

obliged  to  fly  hither  and  thither  continu-  certain  from  the  whole  tenor  of  these 

idly,  in  order  to  follow  out  their  connec-  writings.     Should  it  be  objected,  that 

tion,  or  to  get  at  their  true  interpretation.  Shakspeare  would  hardly  consent  to  the 

All  this  seems  to  us  much  rather  urged  to  publication  of  his  inmost  thoughts,  we 

make  way  for  a  favorite  exposition  of  their  need  only  refer  to  the  fact,  that  they  wer« 

meaning,  than  from  any  warrantable  con-  never  intended  for  other  eyes  than  those 

elusions  dependent  on  established  facts,  of  his  immediate  friends.* 

Grant  the  privilege  of  taking  a  passage  it   is    well    to    bear    in    mind   the 

here  and  there  as  we  choose,  and  we  may  example   of    Petrarch  (to  which    very 

Tery  easily  come  to  imitate  the  cleverness  possibly  these  persons  owe  their  origin), 

of  Uieologpcal  disputants,  and  shares  in  whose  revelations  of  personal  passion  and 

their  inextricable  confusion.    But  these  experience  are  even  more  fmnk  and  un- 

Sonnets  must  not  be  so  frittered  away,  guarded  than  those  of  ShaJcspeare ;  while 

Because  a  bookseller  ori^ally  stole  Oie  leading  a  life  in  the  highest  degree 

them  from  the  friends  of  their  author,  for  public,  in  the  confidence  of  princes,  and 

whose  private  perusal  they  were  written,  in  the  dischare[e  of  honored  official  da* 

does  it  follow  that  his  shame  would  ties,  as  the  ItaOan  is  known  to  have  done» 

prompt  him  to  shuffle  them  into  such  such  an  event  was  in  his  case  less  proha- 

shape  as  to  render  them  unintelligible  ?  ble.    We  are  bound  to  take  the  words  of 

To  sell,  they  must  be  in  a  form  to  be  Shakspeare  as  the  sincere  expression* 

read  and  understood.   The  publisher  was  in  poetic  dialect,  of  sentiments  and  emo- 

doubtless^too  well  disciplined  in  avarice,  tions  which  had  a  constant  abode  in  the 

to  put  them  together  in  haste  and  uncon-  depths  of  his  soul.  No  other  supposition 

eem.    Moreover,  thev  were  afterward  will  beEU*  a  momentary    consideration, 

published  with  the  author's  enforced  con-  He  that  rightly  reads  tnese  eelf-revela* 

sent — with  additions  to  the  original  num-  tions  will  never  doubt  their  genuine  sin- 

ber,  and,  we  have  ^every  reason  to  sup-  cerity.    He  knows  there  is  no  effected 

pose,  subject  to  his  own  arrangement  and  sentimentality  here,  but  only  the  poet*s 

revision.    The  order  has  since  remained  own  intense  and  earnest  feeling.    The 

vnchanj^,  and  it  has  the  poet's  sanction,  vagaries  of  a  moment  could  have  found 

it  is  evidently  just  as  it  should  be.    All  no  such  language  as  this ;  and  the  reader 

conspires  to  a  perfect  unity.    There  is,  of  Cowley's  **  Slistress"  who  has  heart 

though  much  variety,  a  regular  progress  may  distinguish  in  them  the  exhibition 

and  unbroken  harmony  from  beginning  of  absurd  affectation  from  that  of  pro- 

to  end.    As  soon  may  we  change  the  found  and  irresistible  passion.   While  we 

order  of  lines  or  words,  as  separate  a  regard  the  one,  however  ingenious,  with 

•ingle  sonnet  from  the  numeral  that  pre-  a  cool  neglect,  we  behold  the  other,  how- 

cedes  it  ever  misguided,  with  reverent  sympathy. 

We  come,  then,  to  inquire  whether  The  one  can  only  plead  poetic  license  in 

these  are  indeed  genuine  revelations  of  defence  of  falsehood,  the  other  ingenious* 

the  poet's  personal  feelings  and  experi-  ly  speaks  the  truth  to  his  own  hurt. 

enee,  or  whether  we  are  to  regard  them  How,  then,  shall  we  proceed  in  our 

solely  as  the  vagaries  of  a  moment   One  interpretation,  and  what  aind  of  revela* 

■opposition  or  the  other  must  be  the  cor-  tions  must  we  expect  ?  Let  us  not  forget 

rtct  one.    The  youth  whom  Shakspeare  that  every  truly  great  work  is  at  ways 

•o  tenderly  addresses,  will,  indeed,  be  rightly  understood,  when  we  adopt  tha 

found,  in  many  respects,  to  resemble  the  simplest  and  most  natural  meaning.    It 

ancient  Narcissus;  and  there  are*  occa-  is  the  quality  of  the  unlearned,  (or  what 

aional  passages,  wherein  envious  inge-  is  still  worse,  the  ^n/^- learned,)  to  seek 

nnity  (and  that  alone)  can  find  the  hint  of  for  remote  aud  obscure  meanings;  and 

an  Alexis ;  but  when  we  read  the  whole,  a  characteristic  of  the  literary  impostor, 

all  such  appearances  are  found  to  be  ac-  to  leave  in  his  writings  a  hint  of  some 

eidental  or  imaginary.    From  first  to  last  *•  hidden  sense,"  which  it  is  feared  his 

we  find  but  three  persons.    That  one  of  reader  will  miss.    If  we  here  look  for 

^ese  is  the  poet  himself,  in  an  unassumed  some  profound  communication  of  what 

character,  no  attentive  reader  can  doubt,  no  mortal  ever  before  dreamed ;  if  we 

*  We  find  it  necesMiy  to  difier,  here,  from  our  contributor.  Many  remarkable  ezpressiona 
in  the  sonnets  show  that  thejr  were  wntten  for  posterity.— £i>. 
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expect  an  unboanded  orerflow  of  per-  "  Two  lo?et  I  hi?e— of  oomfort  tiki  dec- 

sonal  feeling,  we  ought  to  be  much  d is-  J*'f»   ,.,  .  .       , 

appointed.     Nothing  i»  so  notable   in  Which,  like  two  gpints,  do  suggest  me 

every  other  work  of  Shakspeare,  as  the  t,.'**!**   ^^  ,„    ,  .  ,  ^^^   ...  f- 

.     '  r   -.11 — ki»~^-.   ^.i"   A^^ti^m  rne  better  angel  IS  a  man  right  fair — 

absence  of   all  semblance  of  egoUsm  The  worser  spirit,  a  woman  colored  ill. 

And  herein  the  superiority  of  our  great  j.^  ^j^  ^^  ^„  ^^  ^^jj^  ^^  f^„,^^  ^^ 

poet  IS  especially  manifest.  Dante  forgeU  Tempteth  my  better  angel  from  my  side, 

not  his  personal  sympathies  and  antipa-  And  would  corrupt  my  saint  to  be  a  deril, 

thies,  even  in  the  miseries  of  hell  or  the  Wooing  his  purity  wiih  her  foal  pride." 
felicities  of  heaven;  and  his  own  lost 

Beatrice  is  the  chief  spirit  of  all  the  Who  this  *<  better  angel**  may  have 
Vision.  Milton  cannot  but  pause  in  the  been,  (to  whom  the  first  one  hundred  and 
midst  of  his  sublime  colloquies  and  cou-  twenty-six  sonnets  were  undoubtedly  ad- 
flicts  of  gods  and  angels,  to  lament  over  dressed,  though  the  lan^age  of  soaie 
bis  blindness,  and  to  remember  the  needs  to  be  considered,  with  reference  to 
wrongs  of  "evil  men  and  evil  times,'*  the  customary  expressions  of  his  time,  to 
on  which  he  deemed  himself  to  have  seem  at  all  appropriate  to  a  male  friend,) 
fedlen.  Nothing  more  appropriately  char-  is  altogether  beyond  confident  conjecture, 
acterizes  the  poets  of  the  days  of  Words-  The  Earl  of  Southampton  is  very  nata- 
DTorth  and  Snelley,  than  a  stubborn  per-  rally  suggested  to  our  memory,  in  thia 
sistency  in  thrusting  upon  the  world  their  connection.  That  so  eminent  a  benefae- 
own  individual  peculiarities  and  expe-  tor  of  the  poet  should  never  have  been 
riences.  Homer  and  Shakspeare  merge  made  a  theme  for  his  inspired  lays,  is  to 
themselves  entirely  in  the  mass  of  hu-  some  quite  incredible.  It  is  not  so  to  am. 
manity.  Their  poems  are  never  altars  Godlike  gifts  are  not,  by  godlike  mtHf 
whereon  to  burn  incense  to  themselves,  offered  in  exchange  for  coin.  If  the  poei 
If  anything  of  this  sort  is  to  be  found  in  received  money  irom  his  earthly  fellow, 
these  Sonnets,  we  are  much  mistaken,  we  trust  it  was  as  a  gif\ — ^for  which  be 
Meditations  of  himself  are  so  rare  in  the  was  not  unduly  thankful, 
poet,  as  to  become  exceedingly  precious.  Gold  does  not  buy  friendship ;  and 
Even  these  few  words,  suggested  solely  patronage  has  nothing  in  common  with 
by  his  connection  with  those  he  loves,  that  affection  which  is  based  on  canality. 
are  never  self-commendatory.  We  sus-  We  never  yet  could  understand  that  the 
pect  that  the  ideas  men  usually  receive  beneficence  of  the  earl  was  other  ihaa 
from  the  passages  wherein  Shakspeare  that  of  the  infidel  supporter  of  choiches, 
apeaks  so  confidently  of  the  immortality  that  **  he  liked  to  see  public  amusementa 
of  his  verses,  are  not  well  warranted  by  go  on,  and  flourish.*'  That  the  young 
the  state  of  mind  in  which  they  were  noble  had  a  great  fondness  for  the  ihea- 
written.  It  was  ever  the  privilege  to  tre,  is,  indeed,  well  known.  We  read  ia 
apeak  of  "  monuments  more  enduring  a  contemporary  letter,  (1599)  that  be 
than  brass,"  and  that  without  being  es-  **  passed  away  the  time  in  Londoa, 
teemed  particulariy  vain  or  presuinptu-  merely  in  going  to  plays  every  day." 
ous.  If  he  has  made  an  effort  that  shall  Shakspeare  gave  a  sufficient  return  for 
be  immortal,  the  whole  praise  is  to  be  all  the  kindness  of  which  we  have  any 
given  to  the  subject  by  wnich  he  was  in-  evidence,  by  two  prose  dedications- 
spired.  He  arrogates  to  himself  no  honor  wonderfully  in  contrast  with  the  tone  of 
—he  reserves  no  share  in  the  glory — he  the  sonnets.  The  former  are  occasion- 
expects  to  be  himself  forgot — to  sink  into  ally  humble — almost  servile;  the  latter 
a  "  common  grave."  Even  there,  where  are  tinged,  throuj^hout,  with  a  modest 
we  thought  to  have  found  chiefly  vanity  consciousness  of  the  highest  worth.  Be 
and  self-confidence,  we  are  astonished  by  his  friend  the  greatest  of  earthly  noUee» 
the  reverse.  he  is  no  whit  inferior.  He  almost  stoops. 
There  are  several  sonnets  near  the  and  yet,  to  be  suie,  he  never  puta  off  nit 
close,  which  may  be  properly  regarded  as  modest  bearing.  That  Shakspeare  would 
soliloquies  of  the  poet  One  of  these  so  not  have  actuidly  used  such  freedom  with 
well  exhibits  the  twofold  subject  of  all  a  great  noble,  we  are  fully  convinced. 
this  series  of  verse,  and  so  truly  pos-  There  is,  moreover,  one  sonnet,  which 
■esses  the  reader  with  what  he  is  to  ex-  puts  the  matter  for  ever  at  rest.  Althoagh 
pect  from  the  whole,  that  a  portion  of  it  the  Right  Honorable  Henrv  Wriotbesnr, 
might  well  have  been  placed  at  the  be-  Earl  of  Southampton  and  Baron  of  Zjch- 
ginning,  by  way  of  argument.  field,  could  not  be  strictly  reckoned  with 
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**  great  "prineev,"  yet  ba  &pproach«d  too  *•  despair,**  to  whom  we  nast  reluctantly 

near  this  point,  for  the  poet  to  ventnre  tnrn. 

the  expression  he  uses;  and  that  the  The  immortal  bard  seems  not  to  hare 

voung  lord  could  literally   «of  public  beenoneof  those  who  precociously  lisp  im 

honor  and  proud  titles  boast,*'  is  tolera-  numbers.   The  villagers  of  Stratford  may 

bly  certain.    We  subjoin  a  part  of  the  have  seen  in  him  but  a  very  simple  youta 

sonnet  in  question,  and  leave  the  **  bet-  — perhaps  idle  and  imprudent.    Nor  was 

ter  angel**  without  even  the  shadow  of  a  the  silent  sarcasm  of  their  looks  roudi 

name.  abated,  probably,  when  they  saw  the  un- 

cnltured  boy  ol  eighteen  married — actn-* 

"  Let  those  who  are  in  favor  with  their  ally  married,  to  a  woman  of  twentysix. 

^ Z^*"*                               . ,     .  "  Beautiful**  is  the  epithet  given,  by 

Of  public  honor  and  proud  titles  boast,  ^^^^  ^f  jhe  old  manuscripts,  to  the  name 

Whilj^  I,  whom  fortune  of  such  triumph  ^^  ^„^^  Hathaway-and,  we  doubt  not, 

Unl<!^kcd.for  joy  in  that  I  honor  most.  ^'^»^  ^^^,  "|?°»f  P'T*'?^    ^!  J!'^/'!!f 

Great  princes*  favorites  their  fair  leaves  y««"  o^  V^«  domestic  life  at  Stratford, 

spread,  ^®  *^^^^  ^^^  '^^  authentic  intimations. 

But  as  th'e  marigold  at  the  sun's  eye.  What  visions  of  immortality  may  have 

And  in  themselves  their  pride  lies  buried,  then  hovered  around  that  restless  brain — 

For  at  a  frown  tbey  in  their  glory  die.  or  whether  only  simple  comfort,  and  a 

Then  happy  I,  that  love  and  am  beloved,  gladsome  hearth  in  obscurity,  bounded 

Where  I  may  not  remove,  nor  be  removed.**  the  whole  reach  of  his  wishes — it  were 

vain  to  conjecture.    However  this  may 

This  youthful  friend  appeared  to  him  have  been,  poverty*s  dank  mildew  came 
the  image  and  impersonation  of  mascu-  down  upon  all  his  earthly  prospects.  Ia 
line  beauty  and  manly  perfection.  Here  all  the  ways  his  ingenuity  seems  to  have 
he  treasured  all  the  jewels  of  his  intel-  been  racked  to  devise  for  securing  a 
lect  and  affection,  that  could  be  properly  livelihood,  no  prospering  sun  shone 
assigned  to  man,  as  upon  this  other  upon  his  labors.  Not  without  one  last 
"love**  all  gentler  conceptions,  all  bright  struggle,  however,  will  he  settle  down, 
and  tender  dreams,  that  cluster  around  withhis  wife  and  babes,  into  disgraceful 
the  image  of  woman.  These  two  loves  and  helpless  indigence. 
— among  actual  things — the  immortal  The  poel^  thoughts  are  turned  towards 
genius  must  have,  or  be  for  ever  a  uni-  London.  Anne  and  her  pretty  babes  are 
versal  skeptic.  These  two  loves  he  must  left  behind — but  not  yet  forsaken.  Who 
have,  or  Hamlet  and  Desdemona  had  that  knows  the  gentle  Sbakspeare,  can 
never  been  born.  Words  of  our  own  doubt  for  a  moment  the  sincere,  even 
serve  no  purpose,  to  speak  of  the  extent  tearful  tenderness  of  that  momentous 
and  the  ardor  of  this  friendly  devotion,  parting  ?  But  who  was  the  author  of 
Many  of  the  finest  images  and  most  feli-  Hamlet — when  all  the  rough  exterior  of 
citous expressions  which  the  whole  range  the  thoughtless  boy  was  worn  off  by 
of  English  poetry  can  furnish,  were  ori-  years  of  severe  culture ;  and  ihe  poet  had 
ginally  bestowed  upon  this  object  of  love;  come  forth,  clear  and  shining,  from  the 
glowing  fancies  and  glittering  conceits,  fires  of  sufifering — that  his  spirit  could 
are  poured  out  without  stint;  all  the  Ian-  find  one  pulse  of  sympathy  in  the  bosom 
guage  of  affection  seems  too  feeble  to  of  his  poor  loving  Anne  ?  That  boyish 
set  iorth  at  all  worthily  the  excess  of  his  dream  was  passed— passed  away  for  ever ! 
ardent  attachment.  We  must  bear  in  Only  was  it,  we  now  clearly  see,  a  sen* 
mind,  indeed,  the  change  of  style  since  suous  fancy,  fallacious  and  fieetin^^ 
the  Elizabethan  era,  and  not  question  from  the  maker  of  Hamlet,  vanished  like 
with  ourselves  the  propriety  of  follow-  a  half- remembered  sabbath  of  childhood  1 
ing  contemporary  tastes,  which  the  great-  It  has  been  asserted  that  very  many  of 
est  cannot  wholly  avoid.  Yet,  after  all  the  Sonnets  which  precede  the  hundred- 
such  allowances,  we  are  unable  to  find,  twenty-sixth  must  have  been  addressed 
in  the  same  number  of  lines,  such  an  to  the  **  woman  colored  ill.*'  That  this 
amount  of  genuine  poetry,  of  the  finest  notion  is  erroneous,  is  plainly  enough 
kind,  and  perennial  throug-h  all  the  seen,  on  comparing  those  whicn  follow, 
changes  of  time  and  taste,  as  in  the  son-  with  those  which  precede,  the  point  ia 
nets  which  celebrate  this  love  **  of  com-  question.  It  is  the  very  excess  of  pane* 
fort.**  sync  upon  the  **  man  right  fair**  that  bas« 

But  th«  poet  had»  likewise,  a  love  of  in  part»  we  doubt  not,  led  to  this  hasty 
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Tbev  sUrt  at  the  boom  of  the  minote-gan— 

Toey  see  by  the  lightning's  livid  flash 
The  cutter  leap  the  billow  dan, 

Like  a  fiery  steed  beneath  the  lash— 
Her  pale  crew  clinging  to  the  mast. 
Are  ariv*n  like  spirits  oefore  the  blast. — 

All  night  they  hear  the  signal  peal — 
All  night,  bv  the  blazing  cannon's  breath. 

They  see  the  bark  like  a  drunkard  reel 
Above  the  yawning  gulf  of  death — 

Hoarse  utterance  whiFpers  forth  the  prayer — 

«•  God  save  the  helpless  Mariner !" 

The  moraine  breaks  on  Nieve's  wave 

That  calDHy  sleeps  as  airs  of  June, 
And  all  that  drifts  above  the  grave 

Of  the  cutter  in  the  deep  lagoon 
Is  a  maiden  fair,  with  long  black  hair. 
In  the  death-clasp  of  the  Mariner. 


THOMAS  CORWIN. 

How£VKE  much  we  may  difier  with  a  permanent  resident  of  Obio,  by  the  re- 

thoroughly  conscientious  man  in  opinion,  moval  of  his  parents  to  Warren  county, 

he  cannot  fail  to  command  our  admira-  in  that  state,  in  the  year  1798.     His 

tion  and  confidence.    This  is  especially  father,  for  many  years,  was  one  of  the 

true  in  these  days  of  compromise  and  most  respectable  and  honored  |men   of 

servility  to  the  claims  of    party :     for  Ohio.    For  a  long  time  a  member  of  the 

where  so  much  is  lost,  at  least  in  tem-  legislature  of  the  state,  he  was  distin* 

porary    consequence,  by  standing    out  guished  for  the  dignity  and  impartiality 

against  such  claims,  when  their  moral  with  which  he  presided,  for  several  years, 

correctness  is  doubtful,  the  highest  pre-  over  its  upper  branch.     The  eon  was 

sonal  virtue  is  necessary  to  resist  and  and  is  worthy  of  the  father.    The  early 

overcome  the  temptations  of  personal  in-  pursuits  of  the  former  were  of  the  hum- 

terest  to  yield  to  them.    These  remarks  bier  kind;  suited  to  a  position  entirelT 

are  illustrated  in  the  present  position  and  unpretending,  and  admirably  calculated, 

character  of   Thomas    Corwin.       His  under  the  influence  of   the    consistent 

coarse  in  relation  to  the  War  with  Mex-  presence  of  a  virtuous  example,  to  estab- 

ico   has  marked  him  before  the  nation  lish  in  the  early  character  the  founda- 

and  the  world.     He  has  dared  to  think  tions  of  the  highest  future  usefolness.   At 

a0  his  conscience  bade  him — to  think  and  might  be  supposed,  from  the  influence  of 

speak  boldly  what  he  thought    His  en-  sach  early  associations,  instantly  acting 

emies  may  denounce  him  as  a  traitor,  upon  a  strong  and  sensitive  mind,  it  is 

and  his  friends  reproach  him  for  impra-  not  surprising  that  uncompromising  firm- 

dence ;  but  thinkmg  men  of  the  present  ness,  and  integrity  of  character,  should 

times  cannot  but  honor  his  manly  inde-  every    where    be    associated    with  hi« 

pendence,  as   posterity    will  assuredly  name,  among  the  companionships  and 

commend  the  virtue  that  is  displayed  in  neighborhoods  of  his  early  life, 

it.     It  is  natural  for  the  country  to  wish  The  community  in  which  he  was  eda- 

to  know  something  of  the  history  and  cated,  and  where  are  to  be  found  hit 

character  of  such  a  man.     This,  it  is  warmest  friends,  because  there  be  is  httl 

proposed  briefly  to  give.  known,  were  not  less  sensible  of  his  tal- 

Thomas  Corwin  was  born  in  Bourbon  ents  than  of  his  virtues.    His  mind  was 

*oanty,  Kentucky,  July  29th,  1794.    At  early  accustomed  to  habits  of  thought; 

'  age  of  four  years,  he  was  made  a  and  thus  fitted  him.  at  an  early  day,  to 
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'^    those    coarse  in  Congress  was  that  of  a  carefuU 

'  pub-    thoughtful,  conscientious  man.    His  ap- 

"^  of    pearance  in  debate  was  rare,  but  always 

^,    efiective.  The  announcement  of  his  name 

-*    was  an  assurance  of  profound  stillness 

in  the  House.    That  stillness  continued 

while  he  occupied  the  floor,  except  as  it 

vas  sometimes  broken  by  demonstrations 

excitement,  such  as  wit,  arj;ument  and 

luence  like  his  must  occasionally  pro- 

His  vindication  of  the  venerated 

on  from  the  attac'c  of  Gen.  Crary 

igan,  will  be  long  remembered  as 

page  of  rare  note  to  the  history 

an  eloquence.    And,  familiar 

h  and  its  history  must  be  to 

eader,  we  are  impelled  to  al- 

,  lere  for  the  sake  of  those 

ty  with  public  sSkirs  is 

^  recent  than  1840. 

on  was  nominated  for 

Whig  National  Con* 

ribled  at  Harrisburg, 

'9,  and  the  siens  of 

,  hement  and  doubt- 

ined  onset  was 

character  and 

^.  at  the  open- 

Svious  intent 

in  the  out- 

"oncentra- 

'on  upon 

o  over- 

ngress 

on- 
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exert  a  decided  f  influence  upon  those  coarse  in  Congrese  was  that  of  a  careful* 
aroand  him  in  concerns  of  a  general  pub-  thoughtful,  conscientious  man.  His  ap- 
lie  interest.  It  may  be  said  of  him,  as  of  pearance  in  debate  was  rare,  but  always 
but  few  others,  comparatively  speaking,  efiective.  The  announcement  of  bis  name 
that  be  was  grounded  and  formed  in  the  was  an  assurance  of  profound  stillness 
principles  ciuculated  to  render  a  public  in  the  House.  That  stillness  continued 
man  eminently  useful,  before  he  became  while  he  occupied  the  floor,  except  as  it 
one.  Instead  of  waiting  for  public  life  was  sometimes  broken  by  demonstrations 
to  teach  him  lessons,  he  thoroughly  of  excitement,  such  as  wit,  argument  and 
learned,  in  private  life,  what  could  not  eloquence  like  his  must  occasionally  pro- 
fail  to  fit  him  for  a  public  one.  This  duce.  His  vindication  of  the  venerated 
learning  in  him  was  associated  with  a  Harrison  from  the  attack  of  Gen.  Crary 
uniform  and  unyielding  adherence  to  ab-  of  Michigan,  will  be  long  remembered  as 
stract  truth;  and,  thet-efore,  doubtless  it  adding  a  page  of  rare  note  to  the  history 
is,  that  in  a  public  career  of  some  twenty-  of  American  elo(^uence.  And,  familiar 
two  or  three  years,  he  has  always  been  as  the  speech  and  its  history  must  be  to 
on  the  same  side  of  principle,  whenever,  the  general  reader,  we  are  impelled  to  al- 
ia occasional  issues  with  political  friends,  lude  to  them  here  for  the  sake  of  those 
it  has  been  supposed  to  be  in  conflict  whose  familiarity  with  public  afiairs  is 
with  expediency^  Such  a  character  in  of  an  origin  more  recent  than  1840. 
Mr.  Corwin  made  him  an  early  object  of  General  Harrison  was  nominated  for 
attention  to  the  people  of  his  neighbor-  President  by  the  Whig  National  Con- 
hood,  is  happily  destined  to  do  credit  to  vention,  which  assembled  at  Harrisburg, 
a  political  carter;  and  he  had  passed  Pa.,  in  December,  1839,  and  the  siens  of 
but  a  short  period  the  constitutional  age  the  times  indicated  a  vehement  and  doubt- 
of  eligibility,  when  he  was  elected  to  ful  contest.  A  determined  onset  was 
the  House  ot  Representatives  of  Ohio.  made  upon  the  personal  character  and 

His  career,  as  a  representative  in  the  military  services  of  Gen.  H.  at  the  open- 
state  legislature,  though  short,  was  injg  of  Congress,  with  the  obvious  intent 
characterized  by  the  marks  of  independ-  ofplacing  him  kors  du  combat  in  the  out- 
ence,  uprightness,  and  eloquence  which  set,  and  thus  preventing  that  concentra- 
have  given  him  so  much  distinction  tion  of  the  elements  of  Opposition  upon 
since.  Those  who  knew  him  intimately  him,  which  ultimately  proved  so  over- 
twenty  years  ago,  express  no  surprise  at  whelming.  The  debates  in  Congress 
his  course  on  the  Mexican  question,  at  were  naturally  the  channels  of  this  on- 
the  last  session  of  Congress.  Nor  were  slaught,  and  among  the  assailants  was 
they  surprised  that  that  course  was  vin-  Mr.  Isaac  E.  Crary,  then  sole  member 
dicated  by  an  eflbrt  of  argument  and  elo-  from  Michigan,  who,  on  the  14th  of  Feb- 
quence  such  as  the  country  or  the  world  niary,  seized  the  occasion  presented  by 
has  rarely  witnessed.  On  a  smaller  the-  a  debate  in  committee  of  the  whole  on 
atre,  the  same  sort  of  power,  both  moral  the  Cumberland  Roadt  to  enlighten  man- 
and  intellectual,  had  been  seen  before,  i^ind  with  his  views  of  Gen.  Harrison's 
and  with  something  of  the  same  effort:  deficiencies  as  a  military  commander,  his 
for,  if  we  remember  rightly,  his  high  tone  mistakes  at  Tippecanoe,  &c.,  &c.  The 
in  vindication  of  a  great  and  cardinal  attack  and  its  author  would  have  long 
abstract  right,  in  the  legislature  of  the  ago  faded  from  the  general  remembrance, 
state,  placed  him  for  a  short  season  in  a  but  for  the  fact  that  Mr.  Corwin  obtained 
sort  ot  cloud  with  the  friends  with  whom  the  floor  for  a  reply,  and  on  the  follow- 
he  generally  acted.  But  his  election  to  ing  day  overwhelmed  the  as^ailani  with 
Congress,  a  short  time  after,  showed  that  a  torrent  of  humor,  sarcasm,  and  ridi- 
the  cloud  was  only  a  passing  one ;  and  cule,  such  as  has  seldom  been  poured 
that  he  was  all  the  stronger  with  a  dis-  out  in  any  deliberative  body  The  fol- 
criminating  people;  that  he  had  dared,  lowing  well  remembered  passage  will 
in  the  honest  conviction  that  he  was  give  the  reader  not  already  familiar  with 
right,  to  brave  the  ordeal  of  a  tempora-  a  some  idea  of  the  entire  speech : 
riTy  opposinf^  public  sentiment 

Mr.  Uorwin's  career  in  Congress  was  «<  in  all  other  countries,  and  in  all  former 

of  nine  years'  continuance.    He  resigned  times,  a  gentleman  who  would  either  speak 

his  seat  after  the  first  session  of  the  last  ^^^?  *'^"^°j;f/?^?P /i"^  '^^Jf'^i^ff,,^^^ 

c  »    •            J     *L  volvme  subtle  criticisms  and  strategy,  and 

term,  in  consequence  of  being  inade  the  careful  reviewt  of  marches,  sieges. littles, 

candidate  for  governor  of  Ohio.      His  regular  &nd  casual^  and  irregular  onslaughts. 
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for  this  short4iTed  TAce  of  oms !  til  fkvnn  twenty  years.    He  bad  been  tboionghly 

wiU  have  m  end,  and  so  is  it  even  with  the  i^i^^  iboroogbly  ondentood,  and  thor- 

glonous  achievements  of  our  general.    Time  -.,,-kIw  ^^xw^itAmA  in      Uim  iwtA^txAnA^ts^^ 

u  on  the  winff,  and  will  not  iuy  his  flight ;  oughly  confided  in.    His  mdepcndcnce 

the  son,  as  ilFrightcned  at  the  mighty  events  was  andoabted,  his  integrity  prorerbiai, 

of  the  day,  rides  down  the  sky,  and  at  the  and  his  politics  of  the  truest  Whig  stamp, 

dose  of  the  day,  'when  the  hamlet  is  still/  ij,  this  character  be  now  stands  before 

the  cnrtamofnight  drops  upon  the  scene.  this  nation;  with  nothing  in  bis  recent 

« And  Glory,  like  the  phtanU  in  ito  fires,  position  that  should  deduct  from  it ;  but 

Exhales  its  odors,  blazes^  and  expires.' ''  every  thing  that  shoiUd  give  additional 

force  and  influence  to  it    In  bis  opposi- 

It  need  hardly  be  added  that  the  Michi-  tion  to  appropriations  for  a  farther  pro- 

£n  general,  who  was  alluded  to  in  de-  secution  of  tne  War,  be  certainly,  at 
te  a  few  days  after,  by  J.  Q.  Adams,  every  risk  of  disadvantage  to  bis  own 
as  ''the  late  Mr.  Crarv,**  retired  from  personal  influence,  took  the  highest 
Congress  at  the  close  of  that  term,  and  ground  of  opposition  to  Elxecutive  mis- 
has  not  since  been  in  public  life.  Not  rule ;  and,  whether  right  or  wrong  in 
even  in  its  palmiest  days  has  bis  party  the  judgment  which  marked  hie  course, 
yentured  on  the  perilous  experiment  of  be  has  won  a  reputation  for  integrity 
attempting  to  lift  bim  out  of  the  abyss  of  and  firmness  of  which  any  statesman  of 
ridicule  into  which  he  had  presumptuous-  any  age  might  well  be  proud, 
ly  hurled  himself.  We  could  not  consent  to  close  this 
The  question  is  often  asked,  why  a  hurried  sketch  without  citation  from  that 
man  of  so  much  power  in  debate  should  ^eat  speech,  which,  approve  or  condemn 
so  seldom  exercise  it.  It  is  believed  it  as  you  will — and  there  are  many  true- 
that  the  true  reason  for  this  is  most  high-  minded  men  who  have  done  both — is 
ly  creditable  to  bis  character.  He  is  interwoven  enduringly  with  the  history 
diffident  of  his  powers,  and  exerts  them  of  our  time.  We  quote  from  the  con- 
in  debate  rather  from  compulsion  than  eluding  passage: 
from  will.    Those  who  know  him,  know  ,,    «    ., 

that  he  abominates  all  speaking  that  is  "Mr.  President,  this  uneasy  desire  to  aug- 

ZTI^i..  /^.  Ai^^Un,     ThJ^Aw^^A  ^4  :»^»*  nient  our  territory,  has  depraved  the  moral 

inereiy  for  display.    The  dread  of  incur-  ^^^^  ^^  blighttSJ  the  otherwise  keen  saga- 

nng  an  imputation  ot    that    sort  has,  city  of  our  people.    What  has  been  the  fata 

doubtless,  had  much  to  do  in  fixing  him  of  all  nations  who  have  acted  upon  the  idea 

in  the  silence  which  has  hitherto  too  that  they  must  advance  1    Our  young  oraton 

-L!t:Ii«  «.«!^^  ku  ^/.»»«*  i»  P/^n<r»»««  cherish  this  notion  with  a  fervid,  but  fatally 

Strongly  marked  his  course  in  Congress,  ^i^aken  zeal.    They  caU  it  by  t6e  mystwi- 

It  certainly  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  con-  ons  name  of  •  destinv.'    •  Our  destiny,*  they 

sdousness  which  he  has  a  right  to  feel,  say,  is  onward,  and  nence  they  argue,  witn 

that  be  is  infinitely  above  the  danger  of  ««dy  sophistry,  the  propriety  of  seizing  upoa 

,  :»....,*«t;i«  „««,  ^.r^ii  in  f..»ttM  wiy  territory  and  any  people,  that  may  lie  m 

any  such  imputaUon  now.  will  in  future  ^^         ^f^^  ,f^^f  adi/ance.    Recently 

make  him  more  active  and  prominent  m  these  Progressives  have  grown  classical ; 

the  current  debates  of  the  Senate.  some  assiduous  student  of  antiooities  has 

Mr.  Corwin's  career  as  Governor  of  belpcd  them  to  a  patron  saint.    They  have 

ftL'^  .«.-  i:.»:*^  i^  a  oJnoU  tArm  «f  •»/%  wsudercd  iwick  into  the  desolated  Pantheon. 

CHiio  was  limited  to  a  siiyle  term  of  two  ^^  ^^„^  ^„^„g  ,i,^  Polytheistic  reUcs  rf 

yean.     His  position, under  the  constitu-  that  'pale  mother  of  dead  empires,'  they 

tion,  which  makes  the  Executive  office  have  found  a  god  whom  these  Romans,  cen- 

nearly  nominal,  was  one  rather  of  dig-  turiesgonc  by.  bapuied  •Terminus.' 

«:*«  "ik-^  ^f  .^w^r .  on^  affnrAoA   him  Sir,  I  hsve  heard  much  and  read  some- 

mty  than  of  power ;  and  afforded  him  ^hat  of  this  gentleman.  Terminus.    Alexan- 

bttt  little  opportunity  for  the  exhibiUon  j^r^  of  whom  I  have  spoken,  was  a  devotee 

of  those  talents  for  which  his  course  in  of  this  divinity.    We  have  seen  the  end  of 

other  positions  has  shown  bim  so  re-  him  and  his  empire.    It  was  said  to  be  an  al- 

in«rlrflM«  Inbuie  of  this  god  that  he  must  aluxxyt  ad- 

™V,.      1      .      ..to       »      r  -1.    IT  •.  J  Vance,  and  never  recede.   So  both  republican 
His  election  to  the  Senate  Of  the  United    ^^  im)>erial  Rome  believed.    It  was,  as 


truest  and  behest  expression  that  couki  ,h^  farthest  East  on  one  hand,  and  to  the  W 

have  been   given   of  the  estimation  in  West,  among  the  then  bart>arous  tribes  of 

which  he  was  held  by  the  people  of  Ohio,  Weetem  Europe,  on  the  other.   But  at  length 

•ni4  «atvM*iftllv  hv  thft  Whiff  naitv      He  *be  time  came,  when  retributive  justice  had 

and  specially  ^X  J5«/J^«  JK!  {L. Ju  »>^«>«   * »   destiny.'   The  despised  Gaul 

had  been  constanUy  before  the  people,  c^u.  out  to  the  contemned  Goth,  and  Attila, 

in  fooie  public  relation  or  other,  for  orer  with  his  Huns,  answers  back  the  battle-shout 
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to  both.  The  '  blae-eyed  nations  of  the  retribution  she  must  pay  for  her  ahare*in  the 
North*'  in  succeflsion  or  united,  pour  forth  dismemberment  of  her  weak  and  impotent 
their  countless  hosts  of  warriors  upon  Rome  neighbor.  Mr.  President,  a  mind  more 
and  Rome's  always  advancing  god  Ter-  prone  to  look  for  the  judgments  of  heaven  in 
minus.  And  now  the  battle-axe  of  the  bar-  the  doings  of  men  than  mine,  cannot  fail  in 
barian  strikes  down  the  conquering  eagle  of  this  to  see  the  Providence  ot  God.  When 
Rome.  Terminus,  at  last,  recedes ;  slowly.  Moscow  burned,  it  seemed  as  if  tbe  earth  was 
at  first,  but  finally  ne  is  driven  to  Rome,  and  lighted  up,  that  the  Nations  mi^ht  behold  the 
from  Rome  to  Byzantium.^  Whoever  would  scene.  As  that  mighty  sea  of  fire  gathered 
know  the  farther  fate  of  this  Roman  deity,  so  and  heaved  and  rolled  upward,  and  yet  high- 
lately  taken  under  the  patronage  of  American  er,  till  its  flames  licked  tbe  stars,  and  fired 
Democracy,  may  find  ample  gratification  of  the  whole  heavens,  it  did  seem  as  though  the 
his  curiosity  in  tbe  luminous  pages  of  Gib-  God  of  the  Nations  was  writing  in  characten 
bon*s  'Decline  and  Fall.'  Such  will  find  of  flame  on  the  front  of  his  throne,  that  doom 
that  Rome  thought  as  you  now  think,  that  it  that  shall  fall  upon  the  strong  nation  whidi 
was  her  destiny  to  conquer  provinces  and  na-  tramples  in  scorn  upon  the  weak.  And  what 
tions,  and,  no  doubt,  she  sometimes  said,  as  fortune  awaits  him,  the  appointed  executor 
you  say,  *  I  will  conaner  a  peace.*  And  of  this  work,  when  it  was  all  done  1  He, 
where  now  is  she — the  Mistress  of  the  too,  conceived  the  notion  that  his  destiny 
World  1  The  spider  weaves  his  web  in  her  pointed  onward  to  universal  dominion* 
palaces;  the  owl  sings  his  watch-song^ in  her  France  was  too  small— Europe,  he  thought, 
towers.  Teutonic  power  now  lords  it  over  should  bow  down  before  bini.  But  as  soon 
the  servile  remnant,  the  miserable  memento  as  this  idea  takes  possession  of  his  soul,  he, 
of  old  and  once  omnipotent.  Rome.  Sad,  too,  becomes  powerless.  His  Temiioiis  mnsi 
very  sad.  are  the  lessons  which  Time  has  recede,  too.  Right  there,  while  he  witness- 
written  for  us.  Through  and  in  them  all,  I  ed  the  humiliatioii,  and,  doubtless,  medi- 
see  nothing  but  the  inflexible  execution  of  tated  the  subjugation  of  Russia.  lie  who 
that  old  law,  which  ordains  as  eternal  the  holds  the  winds  in  His  fist,  gathered  the 
cardinal  rule,  *Thou  sbalt  not  covet  thy  snows  of  the  North,  and  blew  them  unon  his 
neighbor's  goods,  nor  any  thing  which  is  six  hundred  thousand  men ;  they  died-Tthey 
his.'  Since  I  have  lately  heard  so  much  froze — they  perished.  And  now  the  mighty 
about  the  dismemberment  of  Mexico,  1  have  Napoleon,  who  had  resolved  on  universal 
looked  back  to  see  how,  in  the  course  of  dominioii,  htf  too,  is  summoned  to  answer 
events,  which  some  call  *  Providence,'  it  has  for  the  violation  of  that  ancient  law,  *  Tho« 
fared  with  other  nations,  who  engaged  in  shall  not  covet  anything  which  is  thy  neigh*  • 
this  work  of  dismemberment.  I  see  that  in  bor's.'  How  is  the  mighty  fallen !  He,  b^ 
the  latter  half  of  (he  eighteenth  century,  three  neath  whose  proud  footstep  Europe  trein- 
powerful  nations,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prus-  bled,  he  is  now  an  exile  at  Elba,  and  now 
eia,  united  in  the  dismemberment  of  Poland,  finally  a  prisoner  on  the  rock  of  St.  Ueleaa— 
They  said,  too,  as  you  say,  *  It  is  our  des-  and  there,  on  a  barren  island,  in  an  onfre- 
tiny.'  1*hey  *  wanted  room.'  Doubtless,  quented  sea,  in  the  crater  of  an  extingnished 
each  of  these  thought,  with  his  share  of  Po-  volcano,  thert  is  the  death-bed  of  the  mighty 
land,  his  power  was  too  stronff  ever  to  fear  conqueror.  All  his  annexations  have  come 
invasion  or  even  insult.  One  nad  his  Call-  to  that !  His  last  hour  is  now  come ;  and  be, 
fornia:  another,  his  New  Mexico ;  and  the  the  man  of  detiiny,  he  who  had  rocked  the 
third,  nis  Vera  Cruz.  Did  they  remain  un-  world  as  with  the  throes  of  an  earthquake,  is 
touched  and  incapable  of  harm  1  Alas  I  no ;  now  powerless,  still-^even  as  the  beggar,  so 
far,  very  far  from  it.  Retributive  justice  he  died.  On  the  wings  of  a  tempest  tlwt 
must  fulfil  its  destinv,  too.  A  very  few  raged  with  unwonted  fury,  up  to  the  throoe 
years  pass  off.  and  we  near  of  a  new  man,  •  oi  the  only  Power  that  controlled  him  whik 
Corsican  lieutenant,  the  self-named  '  armed  he  lived,  went  the  fiery  soul  of  that  wonder- 
soldier  of  Democracy,'  Napoleon.  He  rav-  ful  warrior,  another  witness  to  the  exiAtenoe 
ages  Austria,  covers  her  land  with  blood,  of  that  eternal  decree,  that  they  who  do  not 
drives  the  Northern  Cesar  from  his  capital,  rule  in  righteousness  shall  perish  from  the 
and  sleeps  in  his  palace.  Austria  may  now  earth.  He  has  found  *  room '  at  last.  And 
remember  how  her  power  trampled  upon  Po-  France,  ihe,  too,  has  found  *  room.*  Her 
land.  Did  she  not  pay  dear,  very  dear,  for  'eagles*  now  no  longer  scream  alone  the 
her  California  1  banks  of  the  Danube,  tbe  Po  and  the  Soiya* 
*'  But  has  Prussia  no  atonement  to  makel  thenes.  They  have  returned  home,  to  their 
You  see  this  same  Napoleon,  the  blind  instru-  old  eyrie,  between  the  Alps,  the  Rhine,  aod 
ment  of  Providence,  at  work  (here.  The  the  Pyrenees.  So  shall  it  be  with  yoors. 
thunders  of  his  cannon  at  Jena  proclaim  the  You  may  carry  them  to  tbe  loftieM  peaks  of 
work  of  retribution  for  Poland's  wrongs;  the  Cord illems,  they  may  wave  with  insolent 
and  the  successors  of  the  Great  Frederick,  triumnh  in  the  Halls  of  the  Montezuma*,  the 
the  drill-sergeant  of  Europe,  are  seen  flyinj^  armea  men  of  Mexico mav  quail  before  thrm, 
across  the  sandy  plains  (bat  surround  their  but  the  weakest  hand  in  Mexico,  uplifted  ift 
capital,  right  glad  if  they  may  escape  captiv-  prayer  to  the  God  of  justice,  may  call  dowa 
ity  and  death.  But  how  fares  it  with  the  Auto-  against  yon  a  Power,  in  the  presence  of 
crat  of  H  ussia  1  Is  he  secure  in  his  share  of  which  the  iron  hearts  of  yoor  warriora  ahafl 
the  spoils  of  Poland  1  No.  Suddenly  we  be  turned  into  ashes, 
aee,  sir,  six  hundred  thousand  armed  men  "Mr.  Presideot,  if  the  history  of  cor  race 
marchinc  to  Moc^cow  Does  his  Vera  Crui  has  established  any  truth,  it  in  bat  a  coofinn- 
protect  nlm  now  1  Far  from  it.  Blood,  ation  of  what  is  written,  •  The  way  of  the 
tlaughte I,  desolation  spread  abroad  over  the  transgressors  is  hard.*  Inordinate  A mbitioa, 
land,  and  finally,  the  conflagration  of  the  old  wantoning  in  power^  and  ^Htmin^  the  has- 
commercial  metropolis  of  Russia,  closes  the  ble  maxims  of  Justice  haa— ever  haa— aad 
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ever  ■htU  end  in  nun.     Scrength  cannot  pie   conseented   to  the  Union,  perfonn  a 

■Iwtyt  trample  upon  weakness — me  humble  solemn   lustration  ;   let  ns  wash   Mexican 

shall  be  exalted — the  bowed  down  will  at  blood  from  our  bands,  and  on  these  altars, 

length  be  lifted  up.    It  is  by  faith  in  the  law  in  the  presence  of  that  image  of  the  Father 

of  strict  justice,  and  the  practice  of  its  pre-  of  his  Country  that  looks  down  upon  us. 

eepts«  that  nations  alone  can  be  saved.    AU  swear  to  preserve  honorable  peace  with  all 

the  annals  of  the  human  race,  sacred  and  the  world,  and   eternal  brotherhood  w^Ah 

profane,  are  written  over  with  this  great  each  other," 
truth,  in  characters  of  living  light.    It  is  my 

fear,  my  fixed  belief,  that  m  this  invasion,         Mr.  Corwin's  private  life,  from  boyhood 

this  war  with  Mexico,  we  have  forgotten  up,  has  been  marked  by  the  strictest  vir- 

&';nd'Sli'ratZt'LtootwJ?h';^  »-  «"-  .he  n,ost  stoinle«  honor     Hi. 

dear  and  stroM  was  the  light  that  shone  prolessional  career,  as  a  part  oi  it,  nas 

upon  the  path  ofduty  a  year  ago?    The  last  been  distinffuisbed  for  benevolence  and 

distorbingquesiion  with  England  was  settled  jogiice.     His  social  qualities  are  of  the 

S:";5^t^r.rh'.'^ic1^:rftl.X''!i52  b'S"*,.  order,  and  impart  Ae  happiest 
ffhanies  we  looked  out  upon  Europe,  and  influence  upon  all  who  are  so  fortunate 
from  the  tops  of  the  Stony  Mountains  we  as  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  them.  Few 
could  descry  the  shores  of  Asia ;  a  rich  com-  men  excel  him  in  colloquial  power,  or  in 
Sfht"*^  aU  the  nations  of  Europe  poured  ^^^  ^^nge  of  intelligence  to  make  it  the 
wealth  and  abundance  mto  our  lap  on  the  .    .9     .•  u^  i*/    i.      u  r 
Atlantic  side,  while  an  unoccupied  commerce  n^^st  attractive     His  life  has  been  one  of 
of  three  hundred  millions  of  Asiatics  waited  laborious  study,  and  his  mind  is  highly 
on  the  Pacific  for  our  enterprise  to  come  and  charged  with  useful  learning  and  well- 
possess  it.    One  hundred  miUions  of  dollars  digested  principles.     He  has  read  much, 
will  be  wasted  in  this  fruitless  war.    xlad        ^      •  v          r  i  j-      ■    •     .•                i 
this  money  of  ihe  people  been  expended  in  ?"d  with  careful  discrimination—apply- 
makinga  railroad  from  your  Northern  Lakes  ing  the  most  careful  thought  of  his  own 
to  the  Pacific,  as  one  of  your  citizens  has  mind  in  the  speculations  of  others.  How- 
begged  of  you  m  vain,  you  would  have  made  ^^^^  his  opinions  on  all  subjects  are  uni- 
a  highway  for  the  world  between  Asia  and  r^     'i-  k;e^v,«,»      M«  «*i«»  1o  «n/%ri>  »» 
Europe.  Your  capital  then  would  be  within  lormly  his  own.     No  man  is  more  un- 
thirty  or  forty  days'  travel  of  any  and  eveiy  pretending  in  his  attainments,  or  more 
P^nt  on  the  map  of  the  civilized  world,  modest  'in  exhibiting  them  ;  but  at  the 
Through  this  great  artery   of  trade,  you  game  time,  no  man  can  be  more  decided 
would  have  carried   through  the  heart  of  •    ,..:.,:«-  au^  .%mi«-..; «»:,,*«-  «<•  ^^^^  «m 
your  own  country  the  teas  oT  China,  and  the  }"  '«»»»^»?f .  ^^^.  PrewripUons  of  inerc  au- 
spices of  India,  to  the  markets  of  England  thonty.    His  mind,  in  its  philosophic  spir- 
and  France,    why,  why,  Mr.  President,  did  it,  is  formed  mainly  upon  the  pnnciple  of 
we  abandon  the  enterprises  of  peace,  and  self-reliance;    and   he   values  and  uses 
betake  oarselves  to  the  barbarous  acbieve-  j^^^jng  rather  as  a  means  to  help  him 
meats  of  warl    why  did  we  'forsake  thu  tTt  v  "?  •«•■"«*•  ««  »  «iv««o  »v   ^  ^  «*•« 
fair  and  fertUe  field  to  batten  on  that  moor  r  think  than  to  supply  bim  with  thoughts. 
*'But,  Mr.  President,  if  further  acquisition  It  is,  however,  high  proof  in  favor  ol  the 
of  territory  is  to  be  the  result  either  of  con-  principles  of  any  party  or  category  with 
Quest  or  treaty,  then  I  scarcely  kpow  which  ^y^-^  y^^  ^^y  sympathize  and  act.  that 
should  be  preferred,  eternal  war  with  Mexico,  r/     :        u    ^.^^  uj^oiiii*.c  «uu  avi.,  .!«»% 
or  the  hazards  of  internal  commotion  at  home,  they  have  been  thoroughly  thought  out  by 
which  last  I  fear  may  come,  if  another  pro-  him  from   their  simplest  elements,  and 
vince  is  to  be  added  to  our  territory.   ♦  •  •  finally  adopted  by  him  as  ascertained 
We  stand  this  day  on  the  crumbfing  brmk  ^^uths.   He  allows  no  mere  party  reasons 
ofthatgulf— we  see  Its  bloody  eddies  wheel-  .     ,.             ...               j       *^  *  "^            . 

ing  and  boiling  before  us^hall  we  not  '?'  ^^8  convictions,  and  wants  no  party 

pause  before  it  be  too  late  1     How  plain  aid  for  their  support 
again  is  here  the  path,  I  may  add  the  only        As  a  public  speaker,  Mr.  Corwin  is 

way  of  duty,  of  prudence,  of  true  patriotism  I  ^if^^  j^r  above  the  ordinary  standard  of 

Let  us  abandon  all  idea  of  acquirmg  farther  *     r  _«  *    «  ^  «  -'^^^^      u--  »......^. 

territory,  and  by  consequence  cease  at  once  parliamentary  experience.     His  manner 

to  prosecute  this  war.    Let  us  call  home  our  is  perfectly  self-possessed — his  thoughts 

armies,  and  bring  them  at  once  within  our  flow  forth  in  the  most  lucid  forms :  his 

own  acknowledged  limits.    Show  Mexico  language  is  in  the  purest  taste— always 

that  you  are  sincere  when  you  say  that  you  „,,X»-r^fk«..»k   f^!,»»»«Ur  ;«  «  K:«k  A 

desire  nothing  by  conquest.    She  has  learned  strong,  though  frequently  m  a  hieh  de- 

that  ?he  cannot  encounter  you  in  war,  and  if  gree  erratic.     In  all  his  efforts,  whether 

•he  bad  not,  she  is  too  weak  to  disturb  you  of  the  more  elaborate  or  of  the  lighter 

^^^'    P?^*^'  **"  ^^^'  !?**  "?  ^^t  **"^  kind,  he  fixes  attention  in  the  outset,  and 

she  will  then  accept  it.     But  whether  she  u^ij.  .-,    .,«K»r»ir*«    «r«  «Iia  ^n^      u  u 

shaU  or  not,  you  will  have  peace  without  '^oM*  »J»  unbroken,  to  the  end.     It  is, 

her  consent.    It  was  vour  invasion  that  made  evidently,   one   o!    the    secrets  of    nis 

war,  your  retreat  will  restore  peace.    Let  us  power,  that  he  knows  when  he  has  ez- 

then  close  for  ever  the  approaches  to  internal  hausted  a  subject,  and  where  to  stop.  He 
feud,  and  so  return  to  the  ancient  concord     •  ,        •    t-     -oncentions    and  exact 

and  the  old  ways  of  national  prosperity  and  !•  ??  ^^^'  *"  "*®  f     ffr     fi!  fv 

perman  ent  lory.    Let  us  here,  in  this  tem-  m  his  arrangements  of  them,  that  he  never 
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repeats  himiielf ;  and  hence  nerer  offsnda,  hare  nerer  ieq[iiired  of  him  to  make  any 

aa  do  many  of  the  beet  ipeakera,  by  ooca-  especial  exhibitions— though  those  who 

sional  indications  of  a  want  of  thorough  enjoy  the  priyilm  of  his  correspond- 

understanding  of  their  own  minds.  ence  know  that  his   occasiona]  diseus- 

In  the  mixed  walks  of  eloquence,  when  sions  in  the  exact  forms  of  writing,  are  not 
under  the  excitement  of  a  great  subject,  inferior  to  his  more  accustomed  eiiorts  of 
and  a  grand  and  responsible  occasion  for  the  forensic  kind.  He  writes  as  he  speaks; 
the  discussion  of  it,  Mr.  Corwin  often  in  a  style  of  the  purest  taste  and  most 
exhibits  powers  which  could  hardly  be  direct  expression,  with  all  the  earnest- 
excelled.  He  has  moments  of  intense  ness  of  deep  conviction,  and  the  con- 
streng[th,  in  which  he  seems  to  rise,  un-  sciousness  that  he  has  something  to  say. 
consciously,  high  above  his  own  ordi-  Mr.  Corwin  is  not  an  ambitious  man, 
narv  level,  and  to  wield,  with  almost  su-  in  any  low  or  vulgar  sense.  His  whole 
perhuman power,  the  grandest  thoughts;  life  has  proved  his  aspirations  to  be  of 
setting  them  forth  in  the  sublimest  the  loftiest  and  purest  kind.  The  high 
images,  and  clothing  them  in  the  most  places  he  has  so  long  occupied  in  pubue 
beautiful  forms  of  speech.  On  occasions  a&irs,  seem  to  come  to  him  as  a  matter 
that  properly  admit  of  the  application  of  of  course.  He  has  been  no  seeker  aft« 
the  mghest  powers  of  wit,  his  efforts  are  them ;  and  has  submitted  to  none  of  the 
unrivalled.  His  quick  perception  of  the  compromises  of  self-respect,  so  sadly 
weak  points  of  an  adversary's  position,  common  in  our  country,  to  obtain  them, 
and,  ii  open  to  ridicule,  his  ready  asso-  Deeply  studied  in  the  institutions  of  his 
ciation  of  them  with  the  most  grotesque  country,  and  profoundly  animated  with 
forms  of  exposure,  give  often,  even  to  the  sentiment  of  patriotism  that  would 
his  grave  speeches,  a  force  and  influence  administer  and  maintain  than  in  their 
which  the  severest  lo^ic  would  utterly  true  stren^  and  purity,  he  has  occupied 
lail  to  give.  The  amiable  and  ^ntie-  such  positions  in  relation  to  them  as 
manly  temper,  moreover,  with  which  he  were  perfectly  natural,  and  such  as  ft 
exerts  these  high  and  even  dangerous  would  have  been  a  sort  of  moral  treaaoa, 
powers,  saves  him  from  all  hazard  of  in  a  man  of  his  g^ts,  to  have  dediaed. 
giving  personal  ofience  in  the  application  His  ambition  is  to  be  eminently  useful ; 
of  them,  and  it  is  prorerbially  said  of  and  if  the  marks  of  public  confidence 
him,  that  the  object  of  his  satire  is  usu-  which  have  been  so  lavishly  bestowed 
ally  among  the  most  entertained  of  those  upon  him,  are  to  be  regarded  as  proois, 
who  listen  to  it  The  treat  is  too  rich  his  ambition  has  not  been  without  sue* 
to  be  quarreled  with,  even  by  the  vie-  cess. 
tim  whom  it  would  annihilate.  We  have  thus  spoken  of  Mr.  Corwin, 

But,  after  all,  the  most  striking  and  and  in  no  spirit  of  adulation,  nor  with  aay 

captivating  feature  in  his  speakinf,  is,  purpose  of  gaining  to  him  any  artificial 

that  he  alu)ws  no  doubt  in  his  auditorj  or  fictitious  importance  before  the  natioo. 

of  the  entire  sincerity  of  what  be  is  We  have  spoken,  because  it  is  important 

saying.    It  is  a  man  uttering^  great  and  that  such  a  man  should  be  talked  and 

important  truths,  under  the  impulses  c^  written  about,  and  made  known  to  the 

deep  conviction,  and  not  a  mere  de-  nation.    It  is  quite  obvious,  that  his  po- 

claimer  or  advocate,  who  would  produce  sition  as  a  roan,  and  as  an  American 

effect  for  an  occasion.    And  this  g^eat  statesman,  is  now  high.    It  is  destined 

feature  of  Mr.Corwin*s  speaking,  vibich  to  be  higher — not,  perhaps,  in  outward 

stands  out  so  prominentlv  in  er ery  speech  rank,  but  in  that  depth  and  universalitj 

he  makes,  no  matter  what  the  audience,  of  public  esteem  ana  reliance,  which  are 

the  place,  or  the  occasion,  is  the  neces«  the  fruit  of  many  and  arduous  trials,  and 

sary  result  of  that  self-culture,  which,  in  a  lon^  life  of  single-hearted  devotion  tn 

his  habitual  studies,  keeps    the  watches  principle.    Be  these  trials  never  so  many 

of  an  honest  and  conscientious  heart,  in  or  so  arduous,  they  will  leave  unsullied 

constant  company  with  the  labors  of  a  the  lofty  name,  unspotted  the  stendfant 

clear,  serene,  and  self-poised  mind.  soul,  of  Thomas  Coawni. 

As  a  writer,  Mr.  Corwin*s  pursuits 
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Dbak  LiafirBL :  I  will  wait  for  some  sabjects,  and  of  poems  like  those  ia  the 

eold,  cheerless  day  to  tell  how  I  passed  the  Reisebilder.    If  yoor  interest  in  the  man 

sammerathome,  while  you  were  travel-  and  his  writings  continnes,  please  pio- 

ing;  how  I  drove  <*the  tandem  nature  nve  eure  his  French  book,  De  rAUemagnet 

me,**  through  brake*  through  briar,  tor  a  where  you  will  find  more  carefully  di- 

circttit  of  ten  miles  around,  in  search  of  gested  and  re-arranced  most  of  his  views 

flowers  and  health,  and  how  I  found  new  expressed  here  and  elsewhere,  on  Reli- 

beaaties  each  day,  and  how  I  preached  gion.  Politics,  and  Literature ;  *his  Pui* 

the  evangel  of  health  and  happiness  to  theism,  his  Jacobinism,  his  critictsmsv 

other  beauties,  and  how  they  took  de-  often  unfust  and  mingled  with  tnexcus- 

light,  and  added  to  mine,  in  our  New  able  personal  attacks  on  authors,  but 

England  scenery ;  and  how  I  hunted  never  dull ;  his  atrocious  blasphemy,  dis- 

woodchucks,*  cared  for  the  garden  and  rusting  obscenity,  quaint  and  poetical 

orchard,  &c.,  &c.    People  who  pass  their  fancies,  sound  and  noble  thoughts,  and 

lives  under  cover,  have  no  idea  how  will  obtain  a  more  correct  idea  of  his  va- 

many  of  heaven's  blessings  it  shuts  off  ried  and  brilliant  abilities  and  their  pain* 

from  them.    My  literary  occupation  was  ful  perversion  than  I  could  possibly  gtre 

of  a  most  ragged,  out-at-ellraws,  ram-  you.    Such  a  man  cannot  write  a  book 

shackle  description;  chapters,  and  parts  devoid  of  merits;  and  though  thty  may 

of  chapters;  single  stanzas,  and  antho-  be  more   than  balanced  by  the  dfiBi' 

logical  dippings  m  the  middle  and  end  of  ing  influence  of  other  parts,  yet  it  is 

half  the  books  on  my  shelves,  title-psges  worth  our  while  to  know  somethinr  of 

and  foot-notes,  with  other  odds,  ends,  and  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  gated 

missellaneons  slip-slops  in   magaiines  members  of  young  Europe,  whose  pro- 

and  newspapers.    Almost  the  only  work  ductions  have  attracted  much  attentioa 

that  I  went  through  with  was  Heine*s  on  the  continent  and  in  England,  and  are 

Salon,  a  collection  of  essays  on  various  still  working  as  one  of  the  elements  of 

f  A  Missf  e  from  a  heUer-skeker  letter,  which  Lemuel  has  received  siace,  refers  Co  Che 
saiiaab  above  mentioned,  and  the  other  profitable  employments  of  our  waaderina  philoMo- 
pher.  In  regard  to  the  hunting  part,  it  proves  the  truth  of  Scripture,  according  to  tEe  version 
of  old  **  Scemhold  and  Hopkins"— which  worthy  psalmists,  we  believe,  are  still  in  use  ia 
soBM  eoaaiies  4^  Englaad  < 

*'For  CAe  nee  is  not  Co  the  swif^ 

Nor  them  thac  fastest  run ; 
Nor  the  battell  to  them  peopel 

That's  got  the  Umgat  gum,** 

"In  yoor  second  letter yoa  have  i»ut  a  question  that  it  is  rather  awkward  to  answer,  though 
I  have  sometimes  tbouent  of  making  one  to  my  correspondents  generally,  through  some 
pohlic  medium.  I  asked  Jem  one  day  when  we  met,  after  several  years'  non-intercourse^ 
**  What  he  was  about  t*'  **  Oh,  I  am  about  home  :"  and  I  can  say  but  lUtlc  more  of  myselif. 
To  describe  my  mode  of  life  by  a  favorite,  and  in  this  case  apt,  word,  it  is  of  the  ramAaekU  : 
I  attend  to  the  fruit  trees,  keep  the  garden  in  apple-pie  order,  do  a  deal  of  good  walking, 
often  a  la  Benton,  sometimes  in  company.  Have  sat  two  hours  together  by  a  woodchuck 
hole,  waiting  for  the  owner  to  present  himself,  with  a  gun  by  my  side,  reading  Don  (Quixote. 
The  beast  did  not  come  that  time.  I  nsed  chemicaw  afterward,  geaeratiog  chlonne  mm 
with  salpfaoric  acid  and  chloride  of  lime,  and  then— **  It  smeU.  O  Lord !  how  it  did  smeU  !** 
Two  of  the  scamps  have  fallen  victims  to  the  advances  of  modem  science,  I  am  certain.  I 
ride  with  the  Doctor  to  see  country  patients.  I  spend  time  among  mv  friends  My  temper- 
ament requires  a  go<>d  deal  of  sleep,  and  I  don't  thwart  it,  and  I  do  what  Longfellow  sajrs  the 
trees  did  when  they  invited  him  to  renew  his  youth, '  wave  my  long  arms  to  and  (to*  yawn- 
iagly,  &€.,  dee.  A  wretched  nselcss  life,  you  say.  So  says  the  pabuc.  As  it  would  not  give 
me  a  sixpence  to  keep  me  from  the  p<>or* house,  I  don't  feel  any  particular  trouble  in  regard 
to  its  opinions.  To  you  I  could  furnish,  if  not  full  excuse,  many  palliating  circumstances  in 
explaaation,  but  would  prefer  at  present  that  you  grant  a  little  charitable  faith,  which  you 
can  more  reiadily  do  than  spell  out  three  or  four  pages  of  anto-bioffraphy.  I  read  a  little  in 
Knglish  and  foreign  langnaaes,  and  if  I  can  light  upon  Cario  B'mi^  writings,  hope  to  draw 
from  them  a  far  more  readable  epistle  than  what  1  send  you,  and  entirely  free  from  any  objeo- 
tioBS  on  the  score  of  immorality.  At  present  I  know  him  only  by  a  few  sentences.  J  ndainf 
from  these,  he  is  a  rare  humorist,  uniting,  as  the  higher  class  of  humorists  always  do,  pathos 
with  his  laughing  veins." 
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the  great  European  ferment    When  yoo  )hat  what  little  be  mj9  is  dmxij  exfttes* 

have  finished  its  pemsal,  take  np  some  ed,  while  their  own  works,  though  Terj 

parifying  author ;   after  snch  a  lone   I  comprehensive,  immensely  comprehen- 

fenerally  review  something  of  Schiller's  sive,  and  very  profound,  sorprisinfly 
y  way  of  lustration.  Bat  lest  we  be  profound,  are  unintelligible.  And  wb^ 
too  load  in  our  condemnation  of  the  in-  benefit  to  the  people  are  closed  mnariea 
fidelity  and  reckless  revolutionary  spirit  to  which  they  have  no  key  ?  '*  The  peo- 
of  Heine,  let  us  bear  in  mind  that,  with  pie  hunger  after  koowled^  and  will 
the  old  Hebrew  and  the  old  Teutonic  thank  me  for  the  bit  of  spintual  bread 
blood  in  his  veins,  he  can  feel  himself  that  I  honestly  impart  to  them."  I  fear 
neither  Jew  nor  German,  that  he  is  an  the  honesty  is  questionable, 
exile  in  Paris,  without  ancestry,  nation.  The  primary  faith  of  the  Germana,  wc 
or  home ;  that  he  is  situated  amid  old,  are  told,  was  Pantheistic ;  its  mystcriet 
exhausted,  civil  and  religious  forms,  and  symbols  referred  to  a  worship  of  na* 
whose  insufficiencies  and  corruptions  are  ture;  everjf  element  had  its  spirit,  every 
all  too  visible  to  so  acute  an  eye.  If  I  tree  its  divinitv,  the  whole  outer  world 
remember  rightly,  De  TAUemagne  was  was  permeated  with  deJty.  Christianitv, 
published  at  Paris  in  two  octavo  vol-  not  bein(c  able  wholly  to  destroy  while 
umes,  in  1835.  I  am  not  aware  that  the  superseding  this  faith,  distorted  it,  and 
author's  opinions  have  undergone  any  satanized  instead  of  deifying  nature.  Man 
material  change.  Were  I  to  exhaust  all  does  not  n»idiiy  part  with  what  was  dear 
the  qualifying  particles  in  the  language  to  his  fathers ;  his  afibctions  secretly 
— and  the  but  yets  (eppau)  as  Silvio  Pd-  cling  to  it,  however  defaced ;  the  nniver- 
lico  happily  eays,  are  indispensable  to  sal  belief  in  devils,  coblins,  elementary 
describe  so  complex  a  being  as  roan — ^I  spirits,  was  but  a  pnase  of  the  ancient 
should  only  bore  you  with  an  ill-drawn  Pantheism,  which  is  to  outlive — indeed, 
character  of  the  roan ;  so  get  the  book,  already  has  outlived— Christianity  and 
and  read  for  yourself,  if,  meantime,  a  Deism,  and  is  to  be  restored  to  purity, 
few  extracts  from  some  parts  of  the  Sa-  Chnstianity  was  all  well  in  its  time :  it 
Ion,  and  a  few  words  about  them,  would  was  beneficial  to  sufiering  humanity 
g^ve  you  any  pleasure  in  the  reading,  I  through  eighteen  centuries,  because  it 
am  glad  to  write,  but  without  any  parti-  was  the  reU^on  of  sorrow ;  it  reached 
cular  plan  in  selection  or  comment  The  the  sympathies  of  the  down-trodden, 
second  of  the  four  volumes — there  is  no  the  wretched.  But  now  that  young  Ger- 
connection  between  them — purports  to  many  is  coming  to  feel  its  strength,  and 
bean  historical  sketch  of  German  Keiigpon  is  to  consummate  a  revolution,  whose 
and  Philosophy,  designed  for  a  French  end  shall  be  physical  comfort,  Christian- 
public,  and  IS  a  companion  piece  to  his  ity  becomes  useless,  and,  with  thanks  for 
contribution  to  the  history  of  Modern  past  services,  is  to  be  bowed  out,  while 
Polite  Literature  in  Germany ;  a  transla-  something  very  like  promiscuous  concu- 
tion  of  which  was,  I  think,  published  in  binage  is  recommended  to  indemnify  the 
Boston  some  years  since  It  seems  to  bodj  for  the  deprivations  it  has  so  Ions 
me  that  the  subject  is  beyond  the  reach  suffered  under  the  asceticism  of  the  om 
of  a  nature  like  Heine's,  had  he  beendis-  religion.  In  another  place,  we  are  told 
posed  to  treat  it  fully  and  fairly ;  that  he  — **  It  is  not  spoken,  though  every  one 
IS  not  calm  enough  nor  strong  enough,  knows  it  Pantheism  is  the  public  se- 
basin^  prejudiced  opinions  on  imperfect  cret  of  Germany.  In  fact,  we  have  out- 
investigations.  It  is  but  fair,  however,  grown  Deism.  We  are  free,  and  want 
to  mention  what  he  says  in  his  preface,  no  thundering  tyrant  We  have  attain- 
that  these  papers  were  originally  written  ed  our  majority,  and  nted  no  fatheriy 
for  a  French  periodical,  in  the  absence  of  oversight  Deism  is  a  religion  for  slaves, 
sufficient  auxiliary  means,  and  under  children,  and  Genevan  watchmakers.** 
other  circumstances  unfavorable  to  the  Butler  then  was  a  weaklinc,  Milton's  a 
production  of  a  profounder  work ;  that  mechanical  nature  ;  Newtoii  was  child- 
they  are  but  a  part  of  a  greater  whole,  a  ish,  Luther  slavish  !  Young  Europe 
survey  of  spiritual  progress  among  the  has  outgrown  them  all  in  strength  and 
Germans.  And  in  further  extenuation,  wisdom.  Poor  Heines!  be  was  sore  sick 
**  should  any  great  German  Philoso-  the  past  summer  in  Paris,  and  afterward 
pher,  whose  eyes  may  chance  to  light  went  for  his  health  to  some  spring  in  the 
upon  these  pa^es,  sneer  at  their  poverty  Pyrenees — one  must  pity  him.  Here  m 
or  execution,  he  begs  them  to  consider  something  better. 
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LVTHXR  iND  THX  DIET  OF  W0RB(8.  drous  Germany.    He  bad  qualities  such 

as  are  rarely  seen  together ;  as  are  often- 

"  The    illnstrioas   personages,    who  er  found  in  hostile  opposition.    He  was 

were  assembled  in  the  imperial  hall  at  at  once  a  mystic  dreamer  and  a  man  of 

Worms,  in  the  year  1521,  must  have  practical  action.    His  thoughts  had  not 

cherished  in  their  hearts  many  thoughts  only  wings  but  hands — he  spoke  and  did. 

that  offered  a  marked  contrast  to  the  He  was  not  only  the  tongue  but  the 

words  of  their  mouths.     There  sat  a  sword  of  his  time.    He  was  at  once  a 

youthful  emperor,  who,  in  the  pride  of  cold  scholastic  word-splitter  and  an  in- 

dominion,  wrapped  himself,  with  the  de-  spired  God-drunken  prophet.    After  he 

light  of  a  young  master,  in  his  purple  had  wearily  labored  through  the  day  up- 

mantle,  and  secretly  rejoiced  that    the  on  his  dogmatic  subtilties,  he  took  his 

haughty  Roman,  who  had  so  often  mal-  flute  at  evening,  and  looked  up  at  the 

treated  his  predecessors,  and  who  still  in-  stars  and  dissolved  in  melody  and  adora- 

sisted  in  all  his  old  encroachments,  had  tion.    The  same  man  who  could  scold 

now  met  with  the  most  effectual  correc-  like  a  fishwoman,  could  be  mild  as  a  ten- 

tion.    That  Roman's  representatire  be-  der  maiden.    He  was  often  fierce  as  the 

held  on  his  part,  with  secret  joy,  a  dis-  storm  that  uproots  the  oak,  and  again  he 

sension  rising  among  the  Germans,  who,  was  as  gentle  as  the  zephyr  that  toys 

like  drunken  barbarians,  had  burst  in  up-  among  the  violets.     He  was  lull  of  the 

on  and  plundered  fair  Italy,  and   who  profoundest  awe.    Ever  ready  to  sacri- 

were  ever  threatening  new  attacks  and  tice  in  honor  of  the  spirit,  he  could  be- 

rapine.    The  temporal  princes  were  con-  come  wholly  absorbed  in  pure  spiritual- 

gratulating  themselves  that  they  could,  ism ;  and  yet   he   well  knew  tne  glo- 

with  the  new  doctrines,  at  the  same  time  ries  of  this  world,  and  could  prize  them, 

manage  the  old  church  prop^ty  at  will,  and  from  his  mouth  came  the  famous 

The  dignified  prelates  were  already  con-  couplet : 

sidering  whether  they  could  marry  their  „  ^^^  ,^^^^  ^^^  ^          ^.^^  ^^^ 

cooks,  and  transfer  their  electorates,  bish-  Liveth  a  fool  his  whole  life  long."       * 
oprics  and  abbacies,  as  an  inheritance  to 

their  male  posterity ;  the  representatives  He  was  a  complete  man,  we  may  say  an 
from  the  cities  were  rejoicing  in  the  fur-  absolute  man,  in  whom  spirit  and  matter 
tber  enlargement  of  their  independence,  are  not  separated.  To  call  him  a  spirit- 
Each  had  something  to  gain,  and  was  ualists  were  as  erroneous  as  to  calf  him 
contemplating  woridly  advantages.  But  a  sensualist.  How  shall  we  express  it? 
one  man  was  there,  who,  I  am  con-  There  was  in  him  a  something  original, 
Yinced,  thought  not  on  himself,  but  only  incomprehensible,  miraculous,  as  we  find 
on  the  divine  interest  which  he  stood  in  ail  providential  men ;  a  simplicity 
there  to  maintain.  That  man  was  Mar-  that  startled  one,  an  unstudied  wisdom,  a 
tin  Luther,  the  poor  monk  whom  provi-  sublimity  in  his  bigotry,  an  invincible 
dtnce  had  chosen  to  break  that  mon-  demoniac  night  Honor  to  Luther !  Eter- 
stious  power  of  Rome,  against  which  nal  honor  to  the  loved  man,  to  whom  we 
the  strongest  monarchs  and  the  boldest  owe  the  rescuing  of  our  noblest  possee- 
sages  had  vainly  struggled.  But  provi-  sions  and  from  whose  benefit  we  this  day 
dencc  well  knows  on  what  shoulders  to  live.  Ill  does  it  become  us  to  complain 
lay  its  burdens.  Here  was  needed  not  of  the  contractedness  of  his  views.  The 
merely  a  spiritual,  but  also  a  physical  dwarf,  standing  on  the  giant*s  shoulders, 
strength ;  a  body  hardened  by  the  sever-  can  indeed  see  further  than  the  giant,  es- 
ity  and  chastity  of  a  cloistered  hfe  was  pecially  if  he  wear  spectacles;  but  in 
requisite  to  endure  the  hardships  of  such  our  high  position  we  want  the  lofty 
an  office.**  feeling,  the  giant  heart,  which  we  cannot 
*  *  *  *  *  *  make  our  own.  **  Even  Luther's  faults 
Very  false  notions  prevail  in  France  are  preferred  to  other's  merits,  and  there 
regarding  the  Reformation  and  its  heroes,  is  a  degree  of  truth  in  the  paradox.  The 
The  immediate  cause  of  this  misappre-  refinement  of  Erasmus  and  the  gentleness 
hension  probably  lies  in  the  fact  that  Lu-  of  Melancthon  would  have  been  many  a 
ther  is  not  only  the  greatest,  but  also  the  time  insuflScient,  when  the  rude  violence 
mo$i  Qtrman  man  of  our  history ;  that  of  Brother  Martin  came  in  good  stead." 
•11  the  prominent  virtues  and  failings  of  The  Reformation  was  a  good  movement 
the  Germans  are  united  in  his  character ;  in  the  time  of  it.  Religion  again  became 
that  he  is  the  impersonation  of  our  won-  true,  the  priest,no  longer  isolated,  became 
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a  man,  men  became  more  yirtuoas,  more  that  faculty  by  which  he  can  transfer  him* 
noble.  *<  Among  the  Protestant  clergy  self  to  past  and  foreign  scenes,  making 
we  not  rarely  find  the  most  virtuous  men,  Luther's  situation  his  own,  rendered  it  to 
whom  even  the  old  stoics  would  have  re-  English  readers ! 
spected."  The  Protestant  clergy  doubt-  Now  comes  a  series  of  portraits  of  the 
less  feel  complimented  when  they  read  leading  writers  on  Philosophy,  and  com- 
this:  "One  must  traverse  on  foot  as  a  men  ts  on  their  systems,  lean  only  give 
poor  student  through  the  northern  part  of  here  and  there  a  trait  or  a  sentence.  Ueae 
Germany  if  he  would  learn  how  much  Descartes,  and  not  Bacon,  as  we  are  gen- 
Tirtue  is  to  be  found  in  many  a  poor  pas-  erally  told,  is  the  father  of  Modem  Phi* 
tor*s  dwelline.  How  often,  in  a  winter's  losophy.  Though  a  Frenchman  by  birth, 
night,  have  I  met  in  snch  a  one  with  a  hefoundnoisy,bu8tling,chattenng  France 
hospitable  reception !  I,  a  stranger,  bring-  no  fit  soil  for  philosophy,  and  went  to 
ing  no  other  introduction  than  fatigue  write  in  Holland,  the  still,  quiet  land  of 
and  hunger.  And  then,  when  I  had  eat-  Frechschuits  and  Dutchmen.  Spinoza  is 
en  well  and  slept  well,  and  would  go  on  lauded  of  course — ^pity  that  the  followers 
my  way  in  the  morning,  the  old  pastor  of  his  doctrine  were  not  more  practical  ad- 
came  in  his  nightgown,  and  gave  me  a  mirers  of  his  life.  Frederick  the  Great, 
blessing  on  my  journey,  which  never  you  would  hardly  think  to  find  in  such 
brought  me  ill  luck,  and  the  kind-hearted,  company :  he  is  mentioned  incidentally 
loquacious  wife  slipped  some  biscuit  in  and  denominated  **  Crowned  Material- 
my  pocket,  which  never  failed  to  relish,  ism.*'  **  You  know  that  he  wrote  French 
and  silently  in  the  back  ground  stood  the  verses,  played  very  well  on  the  flute, 
pretty  daughters,  with  their  blushing  won  the  battle  of  fiosback,  took  a  great 
cheeks  and  violet  eyes,  whose  modest  deal  of  snuff,  and  believed  only  in  can- 
fire,  barely  in  recollection,  warmed  my  nons.  Youicnow  him,  the  royal  philo- 
heart  the  whole  winter's  day  through."  sopher,  whom  you  French  have  named 
<*  I  have  shown,  above,  bow  through  the  Solomon  of  the  North.  France  was 
him  we  have  attained  to  the  greatest  in-  the  Ophir  of  this  northern  Solomon, 
tellectual  freedom,  but  this  Martin  Luther  and  thence  he  obtained  his  poets  of  phi- 
gave  us  the  means  as  well  as  liberty  of  losophy,  for  whom  he  had  a  great  fancy ; 
movement.  To  the  spirit  he  added  a  like  the  Solomon  of  the  South,  who,  as 
body,  to  thought  he  gave  the  word.  He  you  may  read  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  the 
created  the  German  language."  High  Book  of  Kings,  ordered,  through  hk 
praise  is  bestowed  on  Luther's  translation  friend  Hiram,  whole  ship-loads  of  rok!, 
of  the  Bible  and  its  extraordinary  merit  ivory,  poets  and  philosopherefromOphir.'' 
as  a  literary  performance  in  the  then  state  Mendelsohn,  whom  his  contemporariM 
of  the  language,  and  on  his  original  prose  have  named  the  German  Socrates,  was 
writings;  but,  <*More  remarkable  and  the  hump- backed  son  of  a  poor  sextoo 
significant  than  these  are  Luther's  po-  of  the  J>epau  Synagogue.  He  overthrew 
ems,  the  songs  which  he  composed  amid  the  Talmud,  as  Luther  had  overthrown 
struggle  and  trial.  Oftentimes  they  are  papacy.  The  TaUnud  was  of  woith 
like  a  flower  that  grows  upon  a  rock,  while  Catholicism  lasted,  and  by  it  the 
often  like  a  moonbeam  flickering  over  a  Jew  swere  enabled  to  resist — nay,  to  con- 
stormy  sea.  Luther  loved  music,  and  quer — Christian,  as  they  had  resisted 
composed  a  treatise  on  the  art,  and  his  heathen  Rome.  *<  The  poor  Rabbi  of 
songs  are  thence  singularly  melodious.  Nazareth,  above  whose  dying  head  the 
In  this  respect  the  name  of  Swan  of  heathen  Romans  in  mockery  wrdt, 
£iftleben  befits  him,  but  he  was  anything  *  King  of  the  Jews' — this  same  thom- 
rather  than  that  gentle  swan  in  many  of  his  crowned,  mock  kine  of  the  Jews,  finally 
lines,  where  he  excites  the  courage  of  became  the  God  of  the  Romans,  befort 
his  party  and  rouses  himself  to  the  wild-  whom  they  must  kneel — as  heathen 
est  spint  of  battle ;  a  war  song  was  that  Rome,  so  Christian  Rome  was  conquered, 
defiant  hymn  with  which  he  and  his  at-  and  even  became  tributary.  It,  dear 
tendants  entered  Worms.  Theoldcathe-  reader,  you  will  repair  to  No.  15,R«a 
dral  trembled  at  such  novel  sounds,  and  Lafitte,  you  will  see  before  the  high 
the  ravens  were  frightened  in  their  dark  entrance  a  clumsy  coach,  and  a  stout  nuui 
nests  in  the  tower.  That  song,  the  alighting  from  it  He  ascends  the  stain* 
Marselloise  of  the  Reformation,  has  pre-  and  enters  a  little  chamber,  where  sits  a 
ierred  its  inspiriting  virtue  to  our  day.**  fiir  complex ioned  young  man— older  per* 
And  how  admirable  has  Carlyle,  through  hapa  than  he  lo(4i — ^in  whoae 
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there  is  mineled,  with  the  nonchalance  his  destructiye,  world-crashinfc  tfaouehts. 

of  high  nobuity,  a  soniething  so  solid.  Verily,  had  the  citizens  of  KonigsDurg 

so  positive,  so  absolute,  as  if  he  bad  all  guessed  the  whole  significance  of  that 

the  money  of  this  world  in  his  pocket,  tninking,  they  would  have  felt  a  far 

And  he  really  has  all  the  money  of  this  deeper  dread  of  that  man,  than  of  an 

world  in  his  pocket,  and  he  is  Monsieur  executioner — an  executioner  who  kills 

James  de  Rothschild,  and  the  stout  gen-  men  only ;  but  the  good  people  saw  in 

tleman  is  Monsignor  Grimbaldi,  repre-  him  nothing  but  a  professor  of  philoso- 

sentative  of  his  Holiness  the  Pope,  bring-  phy,  and  when  he  passed  by  at  the  fixed 

ing  in  his  name  the  interest  of  tne  Roman  hour,  they  gave  a  friendly  greeting,  and 

loan — the  tribute  of  Rome."  set  their  watches  by  him. 

Since  Luther,  Grermany  has  produced  But  if  this  great  destroyer  in  the  realm 
no  better  nor  greater  man  than  Gotthold  of  thought  far  surpassed  Maximilian  Ro- 
£phraim  Lessing.  Lessin^  died  at  Bruns-  bespierre  in  terrorism,  there  are  still  many 
wick  in  the  year  1781,  misapprehended,  points  of  similarity  between  them.  We 
abused,  hated.  In  the  same  year  there  meet  in  both  with  the  same  inexorable, 
appeared  at  Konigsburg  the  critique  of  trenchant,  unpoetical,  cold  honesty;  the 
pure  reason  b^  Immanuel  Kant.  With  same  suspicion,  only  that  one  exercises 
this  book,  a  spiritual  revolution  begins  in  it  on  thoughts,  and  entitles  it  critique^ 
Germany,  that  ofiers  the  most  curious  while  the  other  applies  it  to.men.and  de- 
analogies  to  the  material  revolution  in  nominates  it  republican  virtue.  In  both 
France,  and  that  to  the  profound  thinker  is  displayed  the  highest  type  of  cockney- 
must  appear  of  equal  importance.  It  ism.  Nature  had  intended  them  to  weigh 
develops  itself  under  the  same  phases,  out  coffee  and  sugar,  but  fate  willed  that 
and  a  remarkable  parallelism  reigns  be-  they  should  weigh  other  things,  and  laid 
tween  the  two.  On  both  sides  of  the  in  the  scale  of  one  a  king,  of  the  other  a 
Rhine  do  we  see  the  same  rupture  with  God."  I  will  not  shock  you  with  the 
the  past ;  all  respect  for  tradition  is  re-  blasphemous  line  that  follows.  After- 
nounced.  As  in  France,  every  privilege,  ward,  Heine  resents,  with  no  good  in- 
80  in  Germany,  every  thought  must  be  tention  indeed,  quite  ingloriously,  a  com- 
fnstified;  and  as  here  lalls  monarchy,  the  mon  sense  argument  against  his  own 
xey-stone  of  the  old  social  order,  so  there  hopeless  belief,  or  rather  disbelief,  for  his 
falls  deism,  the  key -stone  of  the  spiritual  Pantheism  is  no  better  than  Atheism, 
old  regime.  It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  whatever  it  mi^bt  have  been  to  Old  Ger- 
history  of  Kant*s  life,  for  he  can  hardly  many  or  to  Spinoza.  **  The  critique  of 
be  said  to  have  had  one  or  the  other,  pure  reason  was  the  sword  with  which 
He  led  a  mechanically  regular,  abstract  deism  was  executed  in  Germany.  Hith- 
bachelor's  life,  in  a  quiet,  retired  street  of  erto  Kant  has  played  the  inexorable  phi- 
Konigsburg,an  old  city  on  the  north-east-  losopher :  he  has  stormed  heaven,  he  has 
ern  limits 01  Germany.  I  do  not  believe  that  put  the  whole  garrison  to  the  sword^ 
the  great  clock  of  the  cathedral  there  per-  there  is  no  more  boundless  mercy,  no 
formed  its  day's-work  more  coldly  or  fatherly  kindness,  no  future  reward,  no 
more  accurately  than  its  compatriot  Im-  present  forbearance,  the  immortality  of 
manuel  Kant  Rising,  coffee  drinking,  the  soul  lies  at  its  last  gasp, — it  groans— 
writin/,  lecturing,  dining,  walking— all  you  hear  the  dealh-ratlJe — andoIdLampe 
bad  their  appropriated  time;  and  the  stands  by  with  his  umbrella  under  his 
neighbors  knew  that  it  was  precisely  ann,  a  sorrowful  spectator,  while  sweat 
half- past  three,  when  Immanuel  Kant,  of  anguish  and  tears  run  down  his  cheeks, 
in  his  gray  body-coat,  with  his  Spanish  Then  Immanuel  Kant  takes  pity,  and 
stick  in  his  hand,  came  out  of  his  door  shows  that  he  is  not  only  a  great  phi- 
and  walked  to  the  little  Linden  alley,  losopher,  but  also  a  good  man ;  and  he 
which  is  still  called  from  him  the  phi-  deliberates,  and  says,balf  good-naturedly, 
losopher's  walk.  Elight  times  did  he  half  ironically — **  Old  Lampe  must  have 
pace  it  up  and  down,  through  all  sea-  a  God,  otherwise  the  poor  man  cannot 
sons  of  the  year,  and  if  the  weather  was  be  happy ;  but  man  should  be  happy  in 
bad,  and  the  dull  clouds  threatened  rain,  the  world — so  says  practical  reason  ;  for 
old  Lampe,  his  servant,  was  seen  moving  all  that  I  care,  practical  reason  may  an- 
anxiously  behind  him  with  a  large  um-  swer  for  the  existence  of  a  God-*'  In 
hvella  under  his  arm,  like  an  image  of  pursuance  of  this  train,  he  distinguishes 
Providence.  What  a  strange  contrast  be-  between  the  theoretical  reason  and  the 
tween  the  outward  life  of  the  man,  and  practical  reason,  and  with  the  latter,  as 
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with  a  magic  wand,  he  reanimated  the  me  that  he  had  a  friend,  who  wore  a 

corpse  of  deism,  which  the  theoretical  green  silk  coat,  rose-colored  silk  breeches 

reason  had  killed.**  and  white  silk  stockings,  and  twirled 

Poor  Heine !   I  pass  OTer  what  is  said  his  chapeau  bras  fiercely,  when  he  spoke 

of  Fichte,  a  portraiture  of  Goethe,  that  of  the  king  of  Prussia.** 
contains    many  discriminating   touches        Have  you  learned  more,   Lem.,from 

and  that  would  oflend  his  extravagant  the  first  chapters  of  half  the  lives,  me- 

admirers,  Hegre  and  the  comments  on  moirs  and    biographies  that  you   have 

him,  and  leave  the  book.    <*Ourphilo-  ever  read,  than  from  the  above?   I  think 

sopbical  revolution  is  ended.    Hegre  has  that  with  change  of  names — or  without 

closed  its  great  circle.'*  —it  might  be  substituted  for  the  first  ten. 

The  first  part  of  the  first  volume  treats  fifty,  or  hundred  pages  of  many  a  book 
of  French  painters,  politics,  and  religion ;  that  only  becomes  of  interest  when  it  be- 
then  comes  "Poems,**  which  should  not  be  gins  to  tell  us  of  the  man  about  whom 
translated,  nor  read  in  the  original;  then  we  desire  to  know.  What  is  it  to  you 
Memoirs  of  Von  Scbnabelwopski,  the  or  I,  whether  some  man*s  great-grand- 
opening  of  which — I  do  not  know  what  father  were  a  shoemaker  in  full  standing, 
its  esoteric  sense  may  be — furnishes  a  or  only  a  cobbler,  or  whether  or  not  he 
valuable  model  for  biographers.  "  My  had  any  discoverable  great-grandfather 
father's  name  was  Scbnabelwopski ;  my  at  all  7  Great-grandfathers  are  no  great 
mother's  Scbnabelwopska;  I  was  born  rarities.  Scbnabelwopski,  who,  in  the 
in  lawful  wedlock,  April  1st,  1795,  at  second  chapter,  apparently  becomes 
Scbnabelwops  (in  Poland,  as  you  have  Heine  himself,  is  obliged  to  leave  home, 
discovered,  if  you  have  read  aloud).  On  his  way  to  Ley  den,  he  stops  at  Ham- 

**  My  ffrandaunt,  the  old  Frau  Pifit-  burg, 
zha,  watched  over  my  early  childhood,  **  The  city  of  Hamburg  is  a  good  city, 
and  told  me  many  entertaining  stories.  Not  the  wicked  Macbeth,  but  Banquo 
and  often  sane  me  to  sleep  with  a  song,  reigns  here.  The  ghost  of  Banquo  rules 
the  words  and  air  of  which  have  slipped  throughout  this  free  city,  whose  visible 
my  memory.  But  I  shall  never  forget  head  is  an  ancient  and  worshipful  senate, 
the  solemn  way  that  she  wagged  her  The  Hamburgers  are  good  people,  and 
trembling  head  while  singing,  and  how  eat  well.  Their  opinions  concerning  re- 
melancholy  the  great,  solitary  tooth,  the  ligion,  politics  and  science,  are  disoord- 
hermJt  of  her  jaws,  then  looked.  I  also  ant,  but  the  finest  harmony  prevails  in 
often  think  of  the  parrots,  over  whose  regard  to  the  table.  Hamburg  was  built 
death  she  wept  so  bitterly.  The  old  by  Charles  the  Great,  and  is  inhabited  by 
great-aunt  is  now  dead  herself,  and  I  am  80,000  little  people,  none  of  whom  would 
perhaps  the  only  one  in  the  wide  world  change  places  with  Charles  the  Great, 
who  still  gives  a  thought  to  her  dear  who  lies  buried  at  Aix  la  Chapelle.  The 
parrot  The  cat  was  named  Mimi,  and  population  may  amount  to  an  100.000; 
our  dog  lolL  Our  man-servant  was  I  cannot  speak  with  accuracy,  for  though 
Preschtzztuitsch.  To  pronounce  this  I  passed  whole  davs  in  the  street,  to  see 
correctly  you  must  sneeze  twice.  Our  the  people,  I  must  nave  overlooked  many 
maid  was  Sarutszka.  Besides  these,  two  a  man,  while  my  attention  was  more  par- 
bright  black  eyes  ran  about  the  house,  ticularly  directed  to  the  ladies.**  TbeM 
that  they  called  Seraphine.  She  was  my  are  represented  as  rather  material  thaa 
dear,  good  little  nurse,  and  we  played  spiritual  in  appearance,  but  not  unat- 
together  in  the  garden,  and  watched  the  tractive.  As  lor  the  men,  they  were 
house-thrift  of  the  ants,  and  caught  but-  mostly  thick-set  bodies,  with  cold,  calcu- 
terflies,  and  planted  flowers.  She  laugh*  lating  eyes,  low  foreh^s,  loosely  peod- 
ed  like  mad,  when  1  planted  my  little  ent  cheeks,  the  edacious  organs  won- 
stockings  in  the  ground,  thinking  that  a  derfully  developed.  They  wore  their 
great  pair  of  hose  for  my  father  would  hats  as  if  nailed  to  their  heads,  and  their 
grow  up  from  them  !  My  paternal  grand-  hands  in  their  pockets,  as  who  should 
father  was  the  old  Von  Scbnabelwopski.  say — What's  to  pay  ?  Having  treated 
I  know  nothing  of  him,  except  that  he  somewhat  at  large  of  certain  unvirtaoos 
was  a  man,  and  that  my  father  was  his  characters,  he,  by  way  of  apology  and 
ion.  My  grandfather  on  the  mother's  counterpoise,  introduces  to  the  reader 
side,  was  the  old  Von  Wlrffruski ;  he  is  two  very  correct  ladies  whom  he  became 
painted  in  a  scarlet-red  velvet  coat  and  acquainted  with.  I  think  I  have  eeen  in 
a  long  sword.    My  mother  used  to  tcU  my  travels— of  course  thert  an  nom  nich 
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here  at  home— near  relatiyes  of  Madame  are  two  tent-like  cofl^-houses,  called 
Pieper  and  of  Madame  Scbnieper.  *<  The  the  Pavilions.  In  front  of  one  of  these, 
first  was  a  handsome  woman  of  mature  the  Swiss  pavilion,  it  is  especially  pleas- 
years.  She  had  laige,  dark  eyes,  a  high,  ant  to  sit  in  summer  time,  when  the  af- 
white  forehead,  false  black  hair,  a  bold  ternoon  sun  burns  not  too  fiercely,  but 
Roman  nose,  and  a  mouth  that  was  a  pours  its  milder  splendor  on  the  lindens, 
guillotine  to  a  good  reputation.  Verily,  the  houses,  the  men,  the  Alster,  and  the 
for  the  execution  of  a  fair  name,  no  ma-  swans  cradled  on  its  bosom,  till  all  looks 
chine  ever  worked  more  deftly  than  like  an  enchanted  scene.  There  is  it 
Madame  Piepefs  mouth.  She  did  not  pleasant  to  sit — and  there  I  sat  pleasantly 
suffer  it  to  sprawl  and  struggle  long ;  she  many  a  summer  afternoon,  and  thouzht 
did  not  waste  time  in  tedious  preparation.  — what  a  young  man  is  accustomed  to 
When  the  best  name  had  once  fallen  un-  think — of  nothing;  and  contemplated — 
der  her  lips,  she  only  smiled;  but  this  what  a  young  man  is  accustomed  to  con- 
smile  was  like  the  sinking  of  the  axe,  template — the  young  maidens  who  were 
and  honor  was  tut  off  and  fell  into  the  passing.  And  there  they  fluttered  past, 
sack.  She  was  a  model  of  decorum,  those  eraceful  beings,  with  their  little 
propriety,  virtue,  and  devotion.  The  winged  caps  and  their  covered  baskets- 
same  may  be  said  to  the  praise  of  Mad-  there  tripped  they  along,  the  blithe  Vier- 
ame  Schnieper.  She  was  a  delicate,  landerins,  who  bupply  all  Hamburg  with 
vertical  woman,  usually  dressed  in  a  berries  and  milk---there  paraded  by  the 
thin,  pensive  muslin;  had  light  fair  hair,  fair  mei:chant's  daughters,  with  whSse 
light-Dlue  eyes,  that  looked  out  from  her  love  one  receives  so  much  money.  There 
face  with  fearful  shrewdness.  It  was  ffoes  a  nurse  with  a  rosy  boy  in  her  arms, 
said  that  her  foot-fall  was  never  heard ;  tnat  she  kisses  ever  and  anon,  when  she 
and  that  before  one  was  aware,  she  would  thinks  of  her  sweetheart— there  wanton 
be  at  his  side,  and  then  vanish  as  noise-  along  the  priestesses  of  the  foam-bom 
leasly.  Her  smile,  too,  was  fatal ;  but  goddesses.  Alas !  that  was  very  long 
in  its  mode  of  operation,  less  like  an  axe  ago.  Then  I  was  youn^  and  foolish ; 
than  that  poisonous  wind  of  Africa,  now  I  am  old  and  foolish.  Many  a 
whose  breath  withers  the  flowers.  Any  flower  has  meantime  withered — many  a 
good  name  on  which  she  but  slightly  one  been  crushed.*'  And,  returning  to 
smiled,  faded  away  miserably.  She  was  the  city — <*  How  was  it  changed!  And 
always  a  model  of  decorum,  propriety,  the  Jiingfensteig !  The  snow  was  lying 
devotion,  and  virtue.**  upon  the  roofs,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the 
**  I  remark  for  the  benefit  of  readers  very  houses  had  grown  old  and  hoar^- 
nnacQuainted  with  Hamburg — and  there  haired.  The  lindens  of  the  Jungfensteij; 
may  oe  some  such  in  China  and  Upper  were  nothing  but  dead  trees,  and  their 
Bavaria — that  the  finest  promenade  for  dry  branches  waved  ghost-like  in  the  cold 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  Harmonia,  wind.** 

bears  the  name  of  Jungfernsteig ;  that  it  But  it  waxes  late  in  the  night ;  this 

is  shaded  with  lindens,  and  bounded  on  missive  will  keep  you  in  candle-lighters 

one  side  by  a  row  of  buildings,  on  the  till  my  next     Schlqfen  sic  tocihl,  dear 

other  by  the  great  Alster  basin ;  and  that,  Lemuel.                                  C.  R.  B. 
before  the  latter,  built  out  over  the  water, 
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FOREIGN    MISCELLANY. 

It  will  be  difficult  for  oar  pofterity  to  in  friars*  dren.  Three  months  a^  a 
beliere,  that  in  the  middle  of  the  10th  frightful  secret— a  conspiracj  of  mobki, 
century,  Europe  was  in  a  chaos  of  minis-  Jesuits  and  Austrians — ^was  contrived  far 
terial  intrigues ;  of  ciril  and  religious  wart :  the  murder  of  Pius  IX.,  the  great,  the  be- 
that  the  giihod  time  of  St.  Bartholomew  had  nevolent,  the  father  of  his  land !  These 
to  be  celebrated  once  more  with  all  its  bloody  was  to  be  no  more  a  merely  private  c«b* 
accompaniments,  and  above  all,  in  the  holy  plot ;  not  only  one  life  was  aemanded  to 
city  of  Rome  !  We  believed  that  reliffious  tall,  but  thousands— and  to  be  murdercAhf 
wars  had  ceased  with  the  century  of  the  their  own  friends.  Hundreds  of  inoocoft 
Reformation — that  we  had  arrived  at  the  victims  were  to  be  sacrificed  by  A«stria, 
epoch  of  popular  brotherhood  and  unity ;  by  a  combination  among  the  Jesuits  aai 
bat,  alas !  bow  are  we  fallen  back !  It  five  cardinals,  with  other  povrerfol  mas. 
seems  at  the  present  political  events  that  It  is  impossible  to  have  an  idea  of  tba 
this  is  a  century  of  ignorance,  slavery,  spirit  of  liberty  spread  over  all  Italy,  bj 
and  of  national  contentions.  The  Holy  the  reforms  of  the  new  Pope.  In  all  psvti 
Alliance  of  1815,  believed  that  it  had  of  this  peninsula  there  is  a  want  of  maaj 
established  a  perpetu^  $iatu  quo,  in  all  of  understanding,  a  desire  of  indepcad- 
$kt  world.  They  thought  to  magnetize  ence  and  natioiuility,  and  every  ooe  loob 
whole  nations  with  their  monstrous  and  on  the  new  Pope,  as  the  true  rock  d 
terrible  policy,  and  they  seemed  to  them-  emancipation  ana  salvation.  Never  belon 
•elves  to  have  subjugated  body  and  soul  of  had  there  been  a  Pope  so  yonn^,  so  beasv- 
the  European  millions.  But  we  thank  olent,  and  so  liberal.  When  raised  to  t^ 
God  for  the  certainty  that  their  diabolical  Papacy,  he  began  to  illustrate  his  reign  bf 
plots  to  divide  nations,  and  excite  civil  a  general  amnesty  to  all  the  politick  sf- 
wars,  will  turn  one  day  against  their  own  fenders  of  his  states,  and  with  a  decree  thai 
bosoms.  he  ihould  newer  protecute  antf  mnafm 

A  year  azo,  Oalicia  was  excited  to  a  his  political  opinions.    More  than   tbal, 

general  revolution,  and  desolated  by  bands  he  gave  orders    to  establish  public    ia- 

of  robbers  and  human  butchers,  excited  stitutions,  asylums   of  infancy*    evcuK 

against  the  rich  families,  to  plunder,  to  and  daily  schools  for  workmen,  ta   au 

morder,  and  to  destroy.    The  tron  hands  the   Roman  states.     For  Rome    ho    kr 

of  Austria  and  Mettemich  were  the  true  bade    public    beggary,    and    founded    rt 

causes.    Mettemich  would  pot  under  his  his  own  expense  a  splendid   alms-koa* 

pillow  another  national  murder,  and  leave  for    the    destitute.     Once    a  week,    hs 

It  to  posterity  as  one  of  his  noble  lega-  gives  public  audience    to  every   perae^ 

cies.    The  ancient  and  rich  republic  of  without  distinction  of  rank  or  aituatifla. 

Cracovia  had  to  disappear  for  ever  from  In  the   hall  of  the  Vatican,  there  is  a 

the  rank  of  nations ;  it  was  the  last  and  private  box  for  letters   directed   to  ^  *~ 

mortal  blow  directed  against  the  Polish  na-  alone.      He  adopts  orphans  as  bis 

tionality.    By  incorporating  Cracovia  with  children,  and  sends   tnem  to  bo   ti 

Austria,  Mettemich  believed  that  he  had  in  colleges.    He  does  justice  to  the 

annihilated  Poland,  that  the  hope  of  her  as  well  as  to  the  rich — he  prot)e€ts  tbs 

first  independence  and  liberty  was  extin-  Roman  Academy  De  Lincei,  tbo  iftosi  aa- 

guished.    Such  an  infamous  robbery  was  cient  and  scientifical  of  Italy,  and  grantt 

accomplished  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  favors  to  the  congressed  of  the  Seienximti 

1846 !    But  now  it  is  not  our  intention  to  Italiani^  a  commission    of   learned  aad 

review  a  past  year  of  troubles ;  let  us  speak  eminent  men— established  bv  him  lor  the 

of  the  present  construction  of  railroads  and  canala.    By 

Europe  is  threatened  b^  a  general  revo-  order   of  Pius  IX.,  every  town  a««ds  a 

lution,  its  people  and  kings  are  in  open  delegate  to    Rome  to  report  coocemtag 

war,  there  is  no  more  understanding  be-  the  wants  of  the  people,  and  the  nacea 

tween  them ;  people  will  cease  to  be  slaves,  sary  reforms ;  while  a  private  congrcas  as 

and  the  crowned  heads  must  fall,  or  ^nt  established  to  grant  all  the  necessary  i»- 

the  necessary  reforms.    Italy  and  Switzer-  provemeots.    Learned    men    are    invited 

land  are  the  two  countries  who  have  ap-  by   him    to    establish    a   new  civil    aad 

preached  nearest  to  the  first  reaction.  For  criminal    code,   and   he    gives  ofdera  fta 

m  Italj,  since  the  election  of  the  new  Pope,  reform  the   army,  and    to    advance    tba 

Austria  has  not  ceased  to  excite  the  people  situation  of  the  merchant  and  war  nary, 

against  him — to  use  the  most  disgusting  The  national  guard  is  established — ibe  p»* 

and  treacherous  means,  to  employ  Jesuits  lice  is  compcwed  no  longer  of  robbers  aad 

with  their  wicked  iatrigues,  and  assassinf  murderers,  the  government  is  dirsclsd  hf 
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wise  ftnd  libenl  men,  and  the  Amdi  of 
mao^  religions  orders  are  applied  to  pablic 
charities,  and  instmction.  At  ooce,  the 
publication  of  a  large  nnmber  of  news- 
papers is  be^n  in  £e  Roman  states,  and 
the  most  eminent  vrriters  become  editors. 
In  Rome  in  less  than  a  month  were  estab- 
lished more  than  ten  newspapers.  The 
ZMario,  once  a  legitimatist,  is  transformed 
into  a  liberal  and  prosessive  paper.  H 
Contemporaneo  is  the  nest  political  and 
scientific  publication.  The  Advertiatrt 
published  in  the  English  language. 
jJJtBtreat  a  paper  of  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical jurisprudence.  VAnnuario  Chim- 
ieo  halianoy  the  Annual  Italian  Chem- 
ist, devoted  to  natural  philosophy  and 
other  sciences.  The  Oabinetto  of  Gen- 
oral  Correspondence,  a  commercial  and  in. 
structiTe  paper  for  trarellers  and  foreign- 
ers. In  Bologna,  they  publish  the  JBoian- 
eia  the  most  liberal  and  independent 
paper  of  Italy.  VJtaliano,  a  political 
and  popular  publication.  B  Popero,  a 
penny  paper,  established  by  many  rich  men, 
to  spread  ideas  of  liberty  and  instruction, 
among  the  poorer  class  of  the  people.  Its 
motto  is,  "Fraternity,  Unity,  and  Hu- 
manity— the  principles  of  Younff  Italy." 
There  are  many  other  daily  and  weekly 
publications  of  science,  letters,  music, 
inrentions,  and  other  branches.  This  is  a 
short  summary  of  what  has  been  done  in 
one  year,  under  the  glorious  Pius  IX. !  ! 

Such  wonderful  reforms  of  course  struck 
Austria  with  alarm ;  and  much  more,  when 
two  other  Princes  of  Italy  bmn  imitating 
the  policy  of  the  new  Pope.  The  Emperor 
of  the  Teutons  used  every  means  to  turn 
the  Pope  from  his  liberal  course,  and  when 
he  knew  that  Pius  IX.  had  resolved  to  fol- 
low bis  own  ideas,  he  threatened  him  with 
an  intervention  in  the  Roman  states.  The 
new  Pope  answered  the  Austrian  ambassa- 
dor: **That  he  is  an  independent  kinff, 
that  he  does  not  fear  his  master  Ferdinand, 
ftnd  tell  him,  said  he,  to  come  and  take 
me  here  in  Rome.**  Instead  of  threats, 
Austria  now  thought  it  prudent  to  use  a 
secret  and  religious  conspiracy.  She  gave 
money  and  granted  favors  to  whoever 
would  engase  to  take  the  life  of  the  Pope, 
or  excite  the  people  igainst  his  party. 
Annies,  fands,  all  the  necessary  means 
were  offered,  but  all  proved  useless.  God 
watches  over  his  elected  man,  and  over  the 
unfortunate  Italian  people.  All  was  dis- 
covered through  a  Divine  Providence,  and 
by  a  man  of  the  people.  By  the  enercy  of 
Ciceronaehia,  thousands  of  lives  have  been 
•aved,  and  Pius  IX.  is  still  the  King,  the 
Father,  and  the  Saviour  of  his  countiy. 

On  the  I8th  of  July,  a  conspiracy  against 
the  liberal  citizens  and  the  Pope,  vras  dis- 
covered in  Rome.  The  intent  of  the  con- 
spirators vras  to  attack  the  soldiers  on  the 
av«UBf  of  the  10th  July,  while  aU  the 


people  and  the  army  were  celebrating  the 
anniversary  of  the  amnesty  granted  by  Pius 
IX.  They  were  to  attack  Use  troops  vrith 
daggers  on  which  were  carved  the  words, 
*•  Long  life  to  Pirn  IX.,**  as  if  the  authors 
of  this  massacre  were  the  followers  of  the 
new  Pope.  The  conspirators,  mingled  with 
the  soldiers  and  ja^ens  d'armes,  were  to  kill 
all  the  liberal  citizens — to  carry  the  Pope 
to  Naples — to  oblige  him  to  abdicate,  and 
to  call  for  an  Austrian  intervention.  As 
soon  as  their  plot  vras  discovered,  Pius  IX. 
established  the  national  guard,  used  all  the 
necessary  means  that  such  a  crisis  demand- 
ed, and  named  his  cousin,  the  Cardidal  Fer- 
retti.  Secretary  of  State  instead  of  Ghizzi. 
In  a  moment,  the  National  Guard  was 
armed,  and  the  most  noble  men  of  Rome  en- 
listed. This  national  army  is  composed  of 
men  of  all  ages.  The  anniversary  was 
celebrated,  by  order  of  the  Pope,  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  all  the  population.  Many  of 
the  conspirators  fled  to  Lombardy  and  other 
states ;  bat  a  great  number  were  arrested. 
By  important  papers,  it  was  known  that 
the  chiefs  of  the  conspiracy  were  more 
than  three  hundred ;  that  six  cardinals  and 
many  Jesuits  vrere  of  the  number;  that 
many  soldiers  and  the  guard  of  Rome  had 
been  gained  over  by  money ;  that  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Rome,  a  cardinal,  bad  secretly  let 
loose  a  number  of  felons,  condemned  to  the 
gallevs,  and  had  given  them  arms  for  the 
murder  of  the  Rcwtian  people.  The  Car- 
dinal Lambruschini,  a  cruel  and  execrable 
man,  fled  to  Civita  Vecchia;  and  i>om 
thence  to  Genoa.  In  the  night  of  the  16th 
July,  more  than  two  hundred  persons  were 
arrested.  All  were  inhabitants  of  Faenza, 
and  all  provided  with  poniard,  money, 
and  false  passports.  The  Cardinal  Ferretti 
named  a  new  governor  in  Rome,  Signer 
Morandi,  a  lawyer,  and  an  actor  in  the  rev- 
olution of  1831.  This  is  the  first  instance, 
under  a  Pope,  of  the  elevation  of  a  civilian 
to  the  office  of  Governor  of  Rome.  Every 
day  they  make  new  arrests,  and  discover 
important  papers  concerning  the  conspir- 
acy. A  plot  so  monstrous  necessarily  in- 
volved not  only  Rome  itself,  but  all  the 
Roman  states.  It  extended  to  Faenza,  An- 
cona,  and  other  towns.  To  perceive  that 
it  was  the  result  of  Austrian  intrigue,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  know  of  the  intervention 
of  the  Austrian  army,  in  Ferrara,  between 
the  people  and  their  rights.  The  Gov- 
ernor protested  against  this  violation  of 
territory ;  but  the  Austrian  army  entered 
Ferrara  with  lighted  roatches,'as  if  moving 
against  an  enemy.  The  population  re- 
ceived the  Austrians  with  astonishment 
and  silence.  The  moderate  and  lit>eral 
party,  fearing  a  popular  insurrection,  pub- 
lished a  plawd,  worded  in  the  most  piatri- 
otic  and  prudent  style : 

**  Ferraresses,"  said  the  proclamation, 
**  you  see  the  Austriaiii  oooang  amMkg  us, 
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tory.     Apropos  of  Ihia  lady — when   she  husband  the  prince!  In  fr^n^ 

left  Madrid  for  San  Idelfonso,  she  gave  or-  restored — the  country  J8p«f»i'a''. 

ders  that  the  prince,  her  husband,  should  bones  of  the  liberals  lie  und^r '^. ; 

not  be  let  into  her  palace  while  she  was  at  Oporto  and  in  the  watew  ct  u* 

her  country-seat.     The  poor  prince  came  The  queen  has  granted  a  fe^im. 

to  Madrid  on  a  rainy  night,  and  pref*ented  and  the  necessary  reform.    Ei^ru 

himself  at  the  Escurial  gate;  said  he  was  be  noted)  interfered   asatn  w  . 

the   royal    husband.     Cordova,   the  cruel  country,  and  helped  to  d<r5irDyj   - 

Cerberus    at    the    door,    was   inexorable,  ulation.    £t  nunc  popuJi,  aut^  . 

Think  of  it!  on  a  stormy  night — perhaps  dimini,  qui  judicatia. 
with  but  un  iezzo  in  his  pocket !   what  a  Six:chi  wC- 

cruel   wife  tnat  Isabelle — what  a  stupid 
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The  History   of  Rome.      By  Thomas  bered  that  only  the  two  fint  ^ 

Arnou),  D.D.,  lale  Regius 'Professor  of  Niebuhr  were  published  id  t^ 

Modern   History   in   the   University  of  and  although  careful  reatien  r 

Oxford.     Three  volumes  in  two.     Re-  anticipated  his  powers  oi  mur 

printed  entire    from   the  last   London  these,  yet  they  were  actuaU5,  ^ 

edition.     New  York  :  Appleton  &  Co.,  cessity  of  the  case,  more  fc.  - 

Broadway.      Philadelphia;    George    S.  tions  than  of  narrative  ;  and  f » 

Appleton.     1846.  it  seemed  desirable  to  re-n;:-. 

the  English  public,  by  aasarr. 

The   publication  of  this  work  was  an  many  of  those  results  which  ^ 

event  of  the  greatest  importance,  not  only  himself  under  the  necessity  c: 

to  its  author — for  the  reputation  of  it  se-  ing  step  by  step.     Bui  when  > 

cured  to  him  the  professorship  of  history  and  there  was  now  no  hope  ^^  • 

at  Oxford — but  to   the   reading  public  of  great  work  completed  in  a  na" 

both  countries,  who  were  enabled  by  means  of  its  beginning,  I  was  raor«  c- 

of  it,  to  use  with  ease  and  pleasure  to  ever  of  executing  my  oriiiinal 

themselves  that  great  harvest  of  historical  senting,  in  a  more  popular  fcr 

learning  collected  by  the  erudite  Niebuhr.  had  lived   to  finish,  and  of  c 

It  is  hardly  within  the  limits  of  probability  afterwards  with  such  advintt. 

that  any  important  additions  should   be  derived  by  a  long  study  te: 

made   after  this   to  Roman  history.     All  admiration  of  his  example  aii«' " 
that  learning,  speculation,  and  the  most         In  a  word,  this  is  doubtltse  ' 

accurate  and    comparative  criticism   can  most  trust- worthy  history  u* 

accomplish  has  been  done,  and  in  these  Republic.     Those  who  will  n 

volumes  of  Arnold's  they  are  presented  in  junction  with  Michelet  wiii  r' 

an  elegant  dress  and  simple  order.     The  learned  all  that  is  needed  tn-  • 

first  part  of  the  work  contains  the  early  reader  of  this  department  of  ^'* 
legends  and  traditional   history  of  Rome.         There  is  one  point  better  <" 

The  author  then  passes  gradually  on  to  Michelet  than  in  any  othtr  t 

the  periods  of  greater  certainty,  accom-  which  we   neglected    to   nw 

panying  his  history  with  conjecture  and  notice  of  his  work,  that  is,  i* - 

learned   criticism,  so  managed  as  not  to  of  domestic  slavery  as  the  rrcv 

overload  the  narrative.  ruin  of  the  Roman  peopl«?,  ^^ 

*<  Long  before  Niebuhr*s  death,"  says  final  subjugation  by  tne  b;ui»r 

our  author,  "  I  had  formed  the  design  of  

writing  the  history  of  Rome ;  not,  it  may        The  Shaksptare  ATavrh  — ' 

well  be  believed,  with  the  foolish  notion  of  ed  by  Burgess,  Sthnc€»r  Jt  i  ' 

rivalling  so  great  a  man,  but  because  it  merit— somewhat    rare    ami  * 

appeared  to  me  that  his  work  was  not  likely  works  of  fiction— of  beintr  f 

to  become  popular  in  England,  and  that  its  liar.    Their  merits  and  therr  ^ 

discoveries  and  remarkable  wisdom  might  least  their  own.    The  great 

best  be  made  known  to  English  readers  by  theirexecotion  was  adequai^' •  * 

putting  them  in  a  form  more  adapted  to  Sfaakipeare  himself,  as  one  i 

our  comiaoQ  taat*.    It  thoald  be  reiiMin*  tert.    From  him  we  should  ::- 


;tit  Tkncy,  Mgle-mnged  iiiiE^i- 
haiutibla  nil,  and  bd  evident, 
aclive  pBrception  oCcbuacter. 
r  to  acbiere  luch  a  preienu- 
the  Bame  time  wortliilv  depict 
Quilj'  rich,  quaint,  and  Tiried 
abeth,  he  must  of  course  be  ■ 

hiiDseir.  It  will  not  be  vtoa- 
•tote,  if  the  autlior  should  be 
ive  MleD,  in  many  respects, 

of  entire  succfss.  It  is  the 
,  hotrever,  b;  overdrawn  than 
ng.  The  peculiarities  of  the 
iBir  characters  were  loo  keenly 
writer.  They  are,  Iherefare, 
-wrought — somelimei  to  the 
itended   paieages  disagreeably 

imei  are  very  pleasant  reading 
1  theCD  a  i^eat  deal  of  kindly 
imor,  »nd  a  most  perrading 
imanity.  Shakspeare  and  the 
lie  characters  are  represented 
nd  eenial  light,  and  the  mind 
er  really  gets  through  them  a 
■weeler  view  of  that  wonder- 
they  had  tieen  condensed  into 
length,  they  would  have  had 


f  Mr*.  Godetphin.  By  John 
of  WortoD,  Esq.:  now  first 
I,  and  edited  by  Samuei. 
(hop  of  Oxford,  Chancellor  of 
noble  order  of  the  garter.  New 
pplelon  k  Co.  Philadelphia  : 
.pplelob.      1947. 

oirsof  a  lady,  who,  in  the  most 
;e  of  EoRland,  and  amid  tbe 
Charles  II.,  not  only  practiced 
,  bat  indulged  tbe  exalted  eo- 

a  saint.  A  woman,  too,  of  a 
I  cultivated  genius,  turned  to 
alion  of  all  that  is  beautiful  in 
,  full  of  heiTBoly  risions  and 

Siich  was  Mrs.  Godolpbin,  to 
memoir,  by  obserrant  and  con- 
blTelyn,  ia  devoted.  To  under- 
pirit  of  the  age  to  which  it  be- 
leceaaary  to  kuow  the  extremes 
rin  thatsge — the  mostenthu- 
Lli«  moat  dissolute. 

STerforgel,"  stysETelyn,  "the 

le  luxury  and  proCaneness,  ga- 
ail  diiHOlutenen,  and,  u  it 
forgptfulDESs  of  God,  (it  being 
ning.)  which  this  day  se'noigbt 
ess  of,  the  kins  {Charles  11.) 
L  toying  with  bis  concubines, 
1,  Cleaveland,  Mazarine,  fee. 
boy  singing  lo*o  songs  in  that 
ilIeiT,  whilst  abont  twenty  of 
oBrtier*  and  other  dissolute  per- 
at  btMct,  round  a  large  tu>le, 
itleM  3000  franctin  gold  be- 


fore them,  npon  which  two  gentlemen  who 
were  with  me,  made  reflections  with  as- 
toDishment.'* 

EvtltfU's  Diary,  Feb.  1084-5. 

Compare  with  this,  the  fallowing  por- 
trait : — "  Never  waa  there  a  more  unspot- 
ted virgin,  a  more  loyal  wife,  a  more  sin- 
cere Iriend,  a  moru  coaaummate  Chrialiaa, 
than  Mrs.  Godolpbin  i  add  to  this  a  florid 
youth,  an  exquisite  and  natural  beauty, 
and  gracefulness  the  most  becoming.  Nor 
was  she  to  be  deceived ;  there  Was  nothing 
more  quick  and  piercing  than  her  appre- 
hension;  nothing  more  faithful  than  her 
memory,  more  solid  and  mature  than  her 

Judgment;  insomuch,  as  1  have  olien  heard 
ler  husband  affirm  to  me,  that  even  in  tbe 
greatest  dilRcullies  and  occasions,  be  has 
bath  aaked  and  preferred  her  advice  with 
ct>nlinued  success,  and  with  those  solid 
parts,  she  had  all  the  advanlagea  of  a  most 
sparkling  wit,  a  natural  eloquence,  a  gen- 
tle and  agreeable  tone  of  voice,  and  a 
charming  accent  when  she  spoke,  whilst 
the  charms  of  her  countenance  were  made 
up  of  the  greatest  innocence,  beauty,  and 
goodness  imaginable,  agree^le  to  the  com- 
posure (farm)  of  her  thoughts,  and  the 
union  of  a  thousand  perfections.  Add  to 
this,  she  was  just,  invincible,  sectel,  inge- 
niously sincere,  faithful  ia  her  promises, 
and  lo  a  miracle  temperate,  and  miilress 
of  her  passions  and  reBoluliunt,and  so  well 
had  she  employed  the  span  of  time,  that  as 
oft  as  I  consider  how  much  abe  knew,  and 
wrote,  and  did,  I  am  plainly  astonished, 
and  blush  even  for  mytelf." 

liftqfMTt.  Godolphin,p.  131. 
So  r 

the  merits  and  defects  of  its  class,  being  of 
the  same  order  with  Walton's  Lives, 
though  inferior  in  spirit  to  that  work. 
Evelyn  is  a  king  of  moral  diUetanti,  in- 
clining to  the  eulogistic  kind. 

LavU  the  fburletnlh,  and  the  Court  of 

France  in  the  fmirletnlh  century.    By 

Miss  Pabdoe,     With   engra-cingi  on 

wood.    New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 

We  have  not  seen,  far  a  long  period,  a 

work  by  a  lady,  of  so  excellent  and  chaim- 

ing  qualities,  as  are  exhibited  in  this  book. 

The  author,  hy  her  "  City  of  the  Sullao," 

and  some  other  light  productions,  became, 

some  years   ago,   most   favorably   known. 

Bui  in  the  present  volume  she  has  very 

greatly  surpasaed  herself.     Tbe  eilraotdi- 

nary  characters  and  incidents,  the  hrillian- 

cy  and  magnificence,  and  dark  intrigues  ol 

the  age  and  reign  of  the  Fourteenth  Louis, 

bsve  never   been  more   felicitously  and 

clearly  set  forth.    It  was  an  age  peculiar 

for  the  domination  of  splendid  and  strong- 

mindMl  women  i  and  a  woman,  like  MiM 
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Pardoe  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  treat  of  if,  in  its  place  in  every  ayateni  of  thoroogh  edii« 

all  its  rariety  of  light  and  shade.    What  catioo,  because  of  the  uniTeraal  coorictioi 

might  naturally  be  wanting  in  depth  of  of  its  fitness  for  this  purpose — to  traiii  the 

knowledge,  she  would  easily  supply  to  mind  to  habits  of  exact  and  cantiousreasoo- 

herself,  for  the  sources  of  information  re-  ing. 

specting  that  age  are  very  ample,  and  full  In  the  preparation  of  a  text-book  de- 

of  interest.    Superadding  to  this  her  wo-  signed  for  general  use,  it  is  indispensable 

manly  tact  and  perce))tion,  with  many  and  that  this  object  be  kept  steadily  m  view. 

delightful  ^aces  of  style,  she  has  written  This  is  the  great  merit  of  the  elements  of 

a  book  which  every  one  will  read  with  Euclid,  which  has  enabled  it  to  retain  its 

profit  and  pleasure.  place    in  the    schools   for  two  tfaoosaad 

— —  years.    It  is  not  that  Euclid  embodies  ol/ 

EUmenU  of  Oeomftry  and  Conic  See-  the  principles  of  geometry  which  arc 


Horn,    By  Eli  as  Loomm,  A.  M.,  Pro-  known.    Euclid  does  not  furnish  one  half 

feasor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Phi-  of  the  propositions  which  are  found  in  some 

losophy  in  the  University  of  the  city  of  modern  treatises  on  elementary  geometry. 

New  York,  and  author  of  **  A  Treatise  It  is  not  that  Euclid  has  in  every  case  se> 

on  Algebra."  lected  the  mos>  important  propoaitioBs 

some  propositions,  which  he  kas  omitted. 
The  study  of  geometry  is  every  where  are  more  important  than  others  that  be  has 
admitted  to  form  an  indispensable  part  of  a  retained.  It  is  not  that  the  arrangement  of 
thorough  education.  With  regard  to  al-  the  propositions  of  Euclid  is  tbe  best 
most  every  other  branch  of  knowledge,  which  can  be  devised — it  is  conceded  that 
some  difierence  of  opinion  has  existed,  this  arrangement  may  be  improved.  Bot 
Some  systems  of  education  undervalue,  or  the  great  merit  of  Euclid  consists  in  tkis : 
entirely  reject  the  ancient  languages,  others  that  every  proposition  aflbrds  an  admirabb 
the  modern :  some  proscribe  the  natural  (we  had  almost  said  faultless)  apecimem 
sciences,  and  others  mental  philosophy,  of  reasoning.  The  principlee  assuiixid, 
Among  the  few  subjects  of  study  which  are  distinctly  stated ;  every  step  in  the  ar- 
no  reformer  has  ventured  to  discard,  e^om-  gument  is  supplied ;  and  the  coodusioB  is 
etry  stands  pre-eminent.  We  do  not  know  seen  to  follow  irresistibly  from  tbe  premi- 
of  a  college  in  the  United  States,  or  of  a  ses.  The  student  who  becomes  faailis 
single  seminary  of  learning  which  profess-  with  such  models,  learns  te  diatingvisk 
es  to  give  a  thorough  education  to  either  between  sophbtry  and  truth.  Treatises  oa 
sex,  which  does  not  include  geometry  in  geometrylhave  appeared,  containing  a  mera 
its  scheme  of  studies.  This  unanimity  of  judicious  solution  of  propositions,  aad  ar- 
opinion,  in  a  country  where  the  wildest  ranged  in  a  more  natural  order ;  bat  for  tbe 
notions  of  education  as  well  as  government  quality  above  named,  Euclid  has  hitherto 
find  their  advocates,  can  only  be  ascribed  stood  unequalled.  To  combine  all  the  in- 
to a  deep-seated  conviction  of  the  impor-  provements  of  modern  geometers  with  the 
tance  of  this  study.  admirable  style  of  demonstration  which  is 
Butwhy  is  the  study  of  geometry  deemed  characteristic  of  Euclid,  has  bitbcrto  ra- 
indispensable  to  every  system  of  thorough  mained  a  desideratum.  To  supply  tbas 
education  ?  Is  it  because  of  its  direct  deficiency,  has  been  the  aim  oi  rrofosaor 
practical  applications  ?  (we  use  the  term  Loomis,  m  tbe  work  whose  title  we  haw 
**  practical,'*  in  accordance  with  the  cur-  given  above.  In  this  attempt  we  believe 
rent  literature  of  the  day.)  What  theolo-  he  has  been  successful.  Every  paga  of  bia 
gian  in  the  controversy  between  truth  and  book  bears  marks  of  careful  preparatioa. 
error — what  physician  in  prescribing  for  Only  those  propositions  are  selected  whack 
his  confidins  patient — what  lawyer  in  the  are  most  important  in  themselves,  er 
defence  of  his  client — what  politician  in  which  are  indispensable  in  tbe  demoaatta- 
caucus  or  on  the  stump — ever  yet  found  tion  of  others.  The  propoeitioiM  are  ^ 
it  necessary  to  quote  a  proposition  in  geom-  enunciated  with  studied  preciaioB  aal 
etry  ?  vet  all  pursue  this  study,  or  suffer  brevity.    The  demonstrations  are  compjcto 

Salpably  from    its    neglect.    And   why?  without  l>eing  incambared  with  vefbt^pe; 

ecause  the  ability  to  reason  clearly — to  and  unlike  many  works  we  couM  imrifi, 

trace  principles  to  their  consequences,  is  the  diagrams  are  good  repreaentationa  of 

needed  in  every  pursuit  of  life ;   and  be-  the    objects  intended.     We  believe  tkia 

cause  no   branch  of  study  has  yet  l>een  book  will  take  its  place  among  tbe  bsol 

found  l>etter  fitted  to  procure  these  ends,  elementary  works  wnich  our  eoontry  kaa 

than  geometry,    (^ometry  then  has  found  produced. 
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THE    WHIGS    AND    THE    WAR. 

Thbrb  is  very  little  difference  of  opin-  pects  of  the  case  which  darken  around 
ion,  we  belieye,  amongr  Whigs — very  lit-  both  the  begrinning  and  the  end  of  these 
tie  certainly  among  all  intelli^nt  and  successes  and  acquisitions.    But  the  host 
impartial  observers  of  events — m  regard  of  the  Whig  party  in  the  country,  in  for- 
to  the  origin  of  our  war  upon  Mexico,  midable  array,  and  with  sentiments  and 
There  are,  perhaps,  a  few  who  choose  to  feelings  approaching  to  entire  unanimity, 
go  no  further  than  insist  that  the  war  was  stand  out  by  theimielves  on  the  clear, 
whdly  unnecessary,  however  begun,  and  open  ground  of  principle  and  patriotism, 
that  it  might  have  been,  and  ouffht  to  deprecating  all  wars,  and  unhesitatingly 
have  been  avoided.    The  responsibility  (^  condemning  this  war  with  Mexico  as 
the  President  and  his  administration  in  having  been  begun  without  necessity,  and 
permitting  the  country   to  become  in-  prosecuted  for  a  principal  object  to  which 
volved  in  a  war  which  could  and  should  the^  can  accord  neither  their  sanction  nor 
have  been  avoided,  is  fearfully  great  their  toleration.    Almost  universally  thev 
Among  a  virtuous  and  wise  people,  this  hold  that  the  Administration  is  responsi- 
oondemnation  alone  should  be  enough  to  ble  for  much  more  than  merely  allowing 
overwhelm  those  who  have  been  guilty  a  war  to  be  brought  upon  tbe  country 
of  so  great  a  crime.    A  civilized  and  when  it  might  have  been  avoided ;  they 
Christian  people  encaged  in  an  unneces-  think  it  is  responsible  for  having  itseuf 
eary  war,  m  tne  miolle  of  the  nineteenth  precipitated    the  war,  and  commenced 
century,  is  a  spectacle  of  backsliding  and  fiostilities.  And,  what  is  more,  they  think 
crime  over  which  angels  may  weep.    So  this  high-handed  measure  was  adopted, 
fiir,  at  least,  the  Administration  at  Wash-  not  for  any  necessary  object  of  national 
ington  is  guilty,  in  the  deliberate  estima-  defence,  or  really  and  truly  for  the  vindi- 
tkm,  we  do  not  doubt,  of  four-fifths  of  the  cation  of  the  national  rights  or  the  na- 
whole  body  of  intelligent  persons  through-  tional  honor;  but  mainly  for  the  unhal- 
ont  the  country.      Wim  a  portion  of  lowed  and  wicked  purpose  of  wringing 
these,   however,  party  partialities   are  from  the  distractions  and  wealmess  m 
strong  enough  to  lead  them  to  cover  even  our  neighbor  republic,  by  the  stzong  hand 
this  enormity  with  a  patchwork  mantle  of  of  our  superior  military  power — ^by  con- 
charitable  excuses.    Some  others  there  quest,  or  a  forced  cession — her  ancient 
are,  who  are  dazzled  with  vimons  of  gk>-  and  rightful  possessions,  essential  to  her 
ry  in  the  snccess  of  the  American  arms,  dignity  and  importance  as  a  leading  pow- 
snd  inthe  probaUe  or  possible  extension  er  among  the  republics  of  the    New 
of  our  territorial  possessions  through  the  World,  to  add  them  to  the  vast  domain 
diamemberment  of  Mexico ;  and  mo  do  already  under  the  dominion  of  the  United 
not,  therefore,  and  will  not,  give  them-  States. 
selves  any  trouble  about  those  moral  as-  Looking  at  the  war  in  this  aspect— as 
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a  w&r  of  eonqaeet  and  tpoliatioD — ^we  have  been.     Nothing  is  nbiner  to  w 

are  well  assured  that  there  is  one  pre-  than  that  the  war  haa  oot  been  proseco- 

dominant  sentiment  among  the  Whigs  of  ted— as  it  should  have  been  if  at  al(— solely 

the  United  States,  in  whatever  quarter  of  for  the  redress  of  grievances ;  bat  abo, 

the  Union  they  are  found,  and  that  is  a  and  mainly  we  beh^e,  for  the  purpoee  of 

sentiment  of  disgust  and  unqualified  con-  conquering  Mexico,  and  subduing  her  to 

demnation.     We  do  not  say  that  there  that  point  of  forced  submission  and  ah- 

may  not  be  those  among  us,  and  of  our  jectness,  which  should  make  her  coveted 

ntmiber,  and  some  of  Uiem  persons  of  provinces  an  easy  prey  to  the  conqueror, 

consideration,  who  are  not  averse  to  ex-  And  we  feel  certain  that  the  Whi^  of 

tending  still  further  the  limits  of  the  re-  the  United  States,  once  convinced  of  the 

public,  provided  it  can  be  done  by  fair  truth  of  this  serious  imputation,  will  be 

and  just  means,  and  an  honest  purchase,  found  united  as  one  man,  in  a  commoo 

and  in  a  way  to  comport  with  our  own  sentiment  of  abhorrence  ata  spectacle  so 

honor  and  magnanimity,  as  a  powerful  shocking  and  degrading;  and,  what  is 

nation  dealing  with  another,  all  of  whose  more,  we  trust  they  wul  be  fbimd  also 

rights  are  as  sacred  as  our  own,  while  it  united   as   one   man,    in  the    politieal 

has  less  ability  to  maintain  and  defend  action  and  policy  so  (rfmons,  ana  so  ap- 

them.     But  we  are  sure  we  are  safe  in  propriate  on  their  part  to  meet  the  case. 

saying  that  there  is  not  a  Whig  in  the  What  this  action  and  policy  are  Ukely  to 

UnitM  States  who  does  not,  with  ail  hon-  be,  and  what  they  ougnt  to  be,  accormng 

est  and   ingenuous  minds,  reject  with  to  our  humble  judgment  in  the  case,  we 

acorn  the  very  thouj^ht  that  hb  country  shall  indicate  very  clearly  in  the  progrew 

should  be  engaged  m  war  with  a  sister  of  this  article.    Tlus  is  about  to  boMne, 

republic  far  below  ourselves  in  every  el&>  in  the  pnwress  of  eventa— if,  indeed,  it 

ment  of  strength  and  greattiess,  for  the  has  not    become  already— a    practical 

real  purpose,  however  sought  to  be  dis-  Question,  which  must  be  met  and  deci- 

guised  by  plausiUe  pretences,  of  effecting  ded  by  the  Whig  party,  and  upon  which 

a  forcible  dismemberment  of  that  repul^  the  Whigs  in  Congress  will  be  called  oo 

he,  and  of  profiting  ourselves  by  the  to  act,  in  meeting  a  responsibility  which 

spoils.   It  is  quite  probable,  also,  we  sup-  they  cannot  escape.     If  the  Whigs,  as 

pose,  that  there  may  be  those  among  us —  we  suppose,  shall  be  found  to  have  the 

very  few  we  are  sure— accustomed  to  House  of  Representatives  in  their  coa- 

ezereise  so  liberal  and  unreflecting  a  trol,  at  the  meeting  of  Congreai  in  I>^ 

patriotism  as  to  be  unaUe  or  unwilling  to  cember  next,  and  no  peace  shall  then 

oeUeve  that,  in  a  controversy  with  a  for-  have  been  c<»icladed,  or  only  a 


X power,  there  may  be  faults  on  both  peace,  got  up  for  a  purpose,  or  ajpeaoe  oo 

;  who  hold,  that  after  we  got  into  the  basis  of  successful  spoliatioo,  thaj 

the  conflict,it  was  better  to  staBd  upon  will  have  an  important  part  to  pby  i&  tht 

the  declaration,  put  forth  by  the  hi^^est  drama  of  this  Mexican  businesa^  mod  the 

official  authority,  that  the  ^  war  existed  country  will  hokl  them  to  the  peribna- 

by  the  act  of  Mexico."  anceofall  their  duty  in  tht  case.     For 

We|haye,on  former  occasions,  given  to  ourselves,  we  do  not  doubt  how,  and  in 

the  readen  of  this  Review  our  opinions  aa  what  manner,  and  with  what  decisva 

to  the  causes  and  origin  of  this  war,  and  and  united  action,  they  will  meet  tht 

how  hostilities  were  begun,  and  where  case. 

the   responsibility  lies;   and  it  is   not       But  we  torn  to  consider,  first  of  aU,  tht 

cor  pnipose  at  present  to  repeat  this  great  leading  question  in  our  M^n^f 

history,  or  our  convictions  on  the  subyect.  relations.     What  have  we  been  fightuig 

What  we  desire  to  say  at  this  time,  and  for  in  this  Mexican  war  ?   Or  rather,  tht 

to  set  forth  prominently  and  Btrooflj,  is,  question  is,  What  has  the  Adniniatratiaa 

timX  guilty  as  we  deem  ,the  Adnuni^ra^  proposed  to  accompBah  by  sending  a  etm- 

tkm  to  otLve  been  in  this  regard,  and  quering  army  to  the  heart  of  the  flndcsa 

about  which  some  others  may  entertain  a  empire,  and  holding  one  half  of  the  entire 

difierent  or  modified  opinion,  there  is  that  country  under  miUtary  sul^tioa  T    Aad 

in  the  objects  with  which  the  war  haa  why  has  it  been,  after  ail  ov  hattlta  and 

heen  raamfostly  prosecuted,  whether  it  victories,  long  ago  fought  and  won^  and 

was  be^un  for  tnis  special  purpose  or  so  vast  a  country  ovemm,  that  ptact  mm 

not,  which  makes  the  AdministratiQD  aa  not  long  ago obuined  f    Whattannaacid 

deeply  criminal   in  the   matter  as  its  conditions  bas  the  AdmitiatratiOQ  paesMU 

•trcaigest  opponent  haa  ever  charged  it  to  ed  in  its  pupose  of  exaotiog,  that  htvs 
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pat  a  peace  between  the  two  countries,  ledreaa  boq^^  to  be  obtained  by  die  war, 
and  even  a  negotiation  for  peace,  not-  and  clearly  defining,  by  express  avowa], 
withstanding  our  successive  and  over-  or  by  necessary  implication,  the  objects 
whelming  triumphs,  all  the  while,  or  for  for  which  alone  the  war  would  be  prose- 
so  long  a  period,  out  of  the  question  ?  cuted  on  our  part  If  such  a  document 
In  our  view,  but  one  general  answer  had  been  put  forth,  either  ^fore  hosdli- 
can  be  given  to  all  this  significant  inter-  ties  were  begun,  or  even  when  the  war 
rogation.  The  Administration  has  looked  was  *'  recognized,"  conceived  in  the 
from  the  beginning  for  a  vast  accession  spirit  of  truth,  justice,  moderation  and 
of  foreign  territory  to  the  United  States,  magnanimity,  how  different  would  our 
as  the  result  of  this  onslaught  upon  Mexi-  position  be,  at  this  moment,  in  the  &ce  of 
ca  This  war  has  been  quite  an  anoma-  the  civilized  world !  If,  before  hostilities 
loos  proceeding  from  the  bejannning.  The  had  been  commenced,  Mexico  had  been 
Ccmstitution  constitutes  Congress  the  told  by  the  public  proclamation  of  the 
war-making  power  of  this  government ;  Government,  that  in  regard  to  the  An- 
bnt  in  this  case,  as  we  have  read  events  nexation  of  Texas,  which  had  been  so 
and  transactions,  the  President  made  much  complained  of,  and  which  Mexico 
the  war.  The  Ccuistitution  contemplates  had  avowed  her  determiimtion  to  con- 
that  before  deliberate  hostilities  shall  be  sider  as  a  declaration  of  war,  we  stood, 
nndertaken  in  any  case,  a  declaration  of  and  should  stand  always,  merely  on  tbe 
war  shall  be  made ;  but  in  this  case,  a  defensive,  considering  the  act  itself  as 
hostile  aggressive  movonent  was  made  past  all  diplomacy,  anS  holdinfif  ourselves 
under  the  personal  orders  of  the  Presi-  bound  to  protect  Texas,  as  a  State  of  this 
dent,  resultmg  in  a  conflict  of  arms  and  Union,  from  all  invasion  and  injury,  to 
in  actual  war,  as  must  Imve  been  calcu-  the  extent  to  which  her  lunits  had  indis- 
lated  on  with  entire  certainty.  No  dec-  putably  run,  and  her  jurisdiction  been 
laration  of  war  has  ever  been  made,  clearly  exercised  and  acknowledged — 
The  war  has  been  recogniud  by  Con-  leaving  the  question  of  a  definitive  l^und- 
gress — that  is  all.  Congress  has  made  a  ary  tol)e  amicably  settled  by  negotiation, 
oonfeasum — namely — th^  the  country  is  unless,  indeed,  driven  by  the  obstinate 
in  a  state  of  war,  without  having  been  persistence  of  our  adversary  in  refusing 
placed  in  that  state  by  itself.  An  import  all  terms  and  all  negotiation,  to  assume 
tant  confession  this,  since  regularly,  and  defend  such  a  boundary  for  our- 
thongh  there  may  be  a  collision  of  arms,  selves ;  and  if  Mexico  had  then  been  told 
there  can  be  no  war,  that  is,  no  state  of  also,  that  we  had  one,  and  only  one,  ^n- 
war,  in  this  country,  without  a  constitu-  eral  cause  of  complaint  against  lier, 
tional  act  of  Congress  making  a  declara-  which  was  that  she  had  incuired  a  large 
tioo,  in  solemn  form,  to  that  effect  It  amount  of  indebtedness  to  large  numbers 
is  one  of  the  consequences  of  this  anom-  of  our  citizens,  by  spoliations  of  their 
alous  proceeding,  or  rather  it  forms  a  property  and  by  personal  injuries,  which 
part  of  it,  that  to  this  day,  there  has  been  thus  far  she  had  failed  to  adjust  and  pay ; 
no  distinct  diSicial  manifesto  announcing  that  war  on  our  part,  if  forced  into  it, 
to  the  enemy,  and  the  world,  the  causes  would  have  no  object  but  to  compel  and 
which  have  impelled  to  this  appeal  to  secure  from  her  the  justice  which  was 
arms,  and  defining  the  objects  proposed  due  to  us  (m  account  of  these  claims ;  and 
to  be  secured  by  it  It  is  true,  we  have  that  we  should  cease  to  prosecute  it  the 
had  Messages  of  the  President  to  Con-  moment  such  justice  was  secured ;  and 
gross,  since  booties  were  begun— one  if,  at  the  same  time,  Mexico  had  been 
U  thcon,  and  the  principal  one,  put  forth  told  that  we  wanted  none  of  her  provinces 
after  the  war  had  been  raging  for  six  or  territories,  and  would  take  none  of 
months— commenting,  in  terms  both  ex-  them  on  any^terms,  nor  consent  to  receive 
travagant  and  false,  on  the  relations  be-  a  rood  of  her  lands  in  any  Quarter  of  her 
tween  the  two  countries,  and  designed  to  dominions  unless  it  might  be,  at  ^  own 
operate  as  a  personal  justification  of  the  request,  to  allow  her  to  cede  to  us  a  con- 
I^esident  before  his  own  countrymen,  venient  commercial  port  and  station  in 
for  the  policy  pursued  by  him  in  that  re-  the  Pacific,  and  something  perhaps  in  the 
gimL  Still  we  have  had  no  regular  adjustment  of  a  liberal  boundary  for 
manifesto  c^  the  war — no  public  docur  Texas,  as  a  mode  of  making  compensa^ 
ment  apprising  the  enemy  and  all  maiv-  tion  for  her  indebtedness,  in^ead  of  pay- 
kmd,  of^  the  specific  grievances  endured  ing  in  cdn ;  if  a  document  of  this  sort 
«t  tb0  band  of  that  tnemytand  of  the  had  been  put  forth  in  the  beginning,  or  if 
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in  any  way,  Mexico  had  been  informed,  would  have  united  all  parties  at  bocne, 

in  good  mith,  of  such  porpoees  of  nn-  and  all  nations  abroad,  m  commendatioD 

doabted  justice  and  generoas  moderation  of  onr  national  policy  and  character.    It 

on  our  part  as  we  have  here  expressed,  would  have  saved  many  thousands  of 

nobody  can  hesitate  to  believe,  eitner  that  lives,  and  untold  millions  of  money,  to  the 

hostilities  would  never  have  been  com-  United  States,  and  it  would  have  saved 

menced  at  all,  or,  if  commenced,  the  war  Mexico  from  a  sense  of  demdation  and 

would  have  ended  almost  as  soon  as  it  iniury  at  our  hands,  througn  the  invasioo 

was  begun.    In  truth,  the  war  on  our  and  ravage  of  her  country,  which  has 

part,  if  it  had  come  to  that,  to  consist  made  her  our  mortal  enemy  for  aU  time 

with  the  justice  and  moderation  of  our  to  come.    The  utmost,  in  any  event,  that 

Kretensions  and  demands,  would    then  would  have  been  required  at  onr  bands, 
ave  been  wholly  defensive,  so  far  as  the  if  the  Government  had  taken  the  attitude 
Annexation  of  Texas  was  concerned;  we  have  named,  besides    seizing  and 
and  in  reference  to  our  unsatisfied  claims,  holding  a  port  on  the  Pacific,  as  an  in- 
it  need  have  been,  at  the  worst,  no  far-  demnity  for  our  claims,  would  have  been 
ther  aggressive  than  to  seize  and  hold,  to  assume  a  boundary  for  Texas,  and 
for  our  indemnity,  the  port  of  San  Fran-  maintain  it  by  our  arms,  so  kng  as  Hex- 
Cisco  on  the  Pacific,  suoject,  of  course,  to  ico  should  hold  out  agahwt  a  treaty.    In 
a  definitive  arrangement  of  all  differences  doin?  this,  if  so  compelled  bv  the  oostina- 
between  the  two  countries  by  treaty,  cy  of  our  adversary^  we  mirat  have  taken 
whenever  Mexico  should  see  fit  to  come  our  stand  on  the  Kio  GraiMe,  taking  that 
to  an  amicable  settlement  with  us.    This  river  and  the  Rio  Puerco  for  our  west- 
measure,  with  a  rigorous  blockade  of  her  em  limits,  not  as  a  boundary  to  which  we 
ports,  if  found  necessary,  would  have  were  indisputably  entitled  to  go,  bat  as  a 
Drought  her  to  terms.     It  would  have  convenient  international  line,  since  the 
shown  at  once,  equal  respect  for  her  and  boundary  was  in  dispute,  and  for  which, 
for  ourselves.    It  would  have  shown  that  so  far  as  we  might  be  found  beyond  our 
we  were  resolved  to  redress  the  wrongs  undoubted  juriMiction,  we  should  htv« 
that  had  been  done  us,  whUe  in  doing  so,  been  ready  to  allow  a  just  comuderatioQ, 
we  should  abstain  from  ofiering  her  any  when  our  final  accounts  with  Mexico 
needless  indignity,  or  infiicting  upon  her  should  come  to  be  settled, 
any  unnecessary  injury.    It  would  have  But  very  widely  different  from  all  this 
saved  us  the  deep  mortification  of  having,  have  been  the  policy  and  conduct  of  the 
for  sixteen  montns,  prosecuted  a  **  viffor-  Administration,  in  its  management  of  our 
ous  war"  upon  Mexico,  (for  such    has  relations  and  controversy  with  Mexica 
been  the  constant  boast  of  the  Adminis-  And  the  course  it  has  pursued  admits  of 
tration)— of  having  put  forth  the  mighty  but   one   explanation.     The  Presideat 
military  energies  of  this    great  nation  thou^t  to  glorify  his  reign  by  pushing 
upon  a  people  wholly  unworthy  of  our  the  limits  of^the  Progressive  Republic  in 
prowess— of^  having  sacrificed  as  many  one  direction  or  another,  far  b^ood  any 
lives  and  expended  nearly  as  much  money  serious  dream  of  any  Anglo-American 
in  sixteen  months,  in  this  war  on  a  weak  land-robber  of  preceding  times.     He  firrt 
and  distracted  country,  as  it  cost  us  to  tried  his  hand  with  Engumd,  by  protesting 
carry  on  a  war  of  nearly  three  years  that  he  would  have  the  whole  of  Oregoo, 
with  the  most  powerful  nation  on  the  every  minute  of  it,  up  to  "fifty-four  forty." 
earth — and,  after  all,  leaving  our  imbe-  He  would  not  submit  to  take  anything  leap; 
cile  enemy  apparently  so  far  from  being  and  but  for  the  unwearied  and  sleepless 
conquered,  that  it  was  deemed  necessary  efibrts  of  men  quite  as  patriotic  as  mm- 
to  hold  up  before  the  eyes  of  her  nrinci-  self,  and,  under  favor,  we  believe,  a  good 
pal  leader,  or  leaders,  a  sort  of^  prize  deal  wiser,  this  folly  of  his  wooM  baye 
purse  of  three  millions  of  dollars,  as  a  cost  us  a  war  witn  England.     JHmp- 
gentle  persuader,  to  induce  them  to  com-  pointed  in  not  being  able  to  carry  the 
mit  their    country  to  an    ignominious  nominal  line  of  our  national  jurisdictkn 
peace,  which  we  had  failed  to  compel  quite  as  far  into  the  hyperbormi  regiooa 
ner  to  make  with  us,  at  our  dictation,  by  as  his  unmeaning  ambition  had  promptH 
the  power  of  our  arms.     The  course  of  him  to  desire,  he  turned  his  regards  to  the 
proceeding  which  we  have  suggested  opposite  quarter  of  North  America,  and 
above,  so  dignified  and  efficient,  and  nt  there,  stretching   away  in   the    smmy 
the  same  time  so  generous,  would  have  south,  and  towards  the  j^cid  weat,  be 
met  with  approval  all  the  worki  over.    R  mw  New  Mexico  and  the  CbiitenM, 
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and  how  much  more  of  the  goodly  poeses-  states  and  territories  of  the  enemy  equal 

aions  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico  Heaven  to  one  half  of  the  entire  Mexican  empire, 

only  knows,  which  he  thought  he  would  be  The  President,  in  his  annual  Message  of 

the  happiest  man  alive  if  he  could  clutch,  December,  1846,  conflputulated  Congress 

and  dedicate,  as  his  official  offering,  to  the  on  the  pro^ss  of  the  country,  '*  in  the 

Sro^ssive  spirit  of  his  country.  It  is  to  vast  extension  of  our  territorial  limits." 
le  influence  of  this  motive  on  his  mind,  In  all  this,  the  secret  purpose  of  the 
that  we  attribute  the  daring  resolution  war  was  manifest  to  all  beholders.  There 
which  he  took  originally  to  precipitate  this  was  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  criev- 
war.  He  count^  on  a  weak  enemy,  an  ance  of  which  we  complained,  or  in  the 
easy  conquest,  and  a  speedy  accomplish-  redress  properly  adapted  to  the  case,  or 
ment  of  his  purpose.  Just  as  before  he  had  in  the  temper  and  prowess  of  the  enemy 
claimed  that  our  Oregon  ran  up  to ''fifty-  we  were  dealing  with,  which  required 
four  forty,*'  so  now  he  claimed  that  our  that  the  war  on  our  part  should  be  under- 
Texas  ran  down  to  the  Rio  Grande ;  and,  taken  on  so  grand  a  scale,  and  as  if  it 
in  this  case,  seeing  nothine  in  the  char-  had  become  necessary  to  put  the  Mexican 
acter  of  Mexico  to  make  him  pause,  he  nation  to  the  ban,  and  completely  subju- 
ordered  Taylor  to  march  upon  tnat  river,  gate  her.  When  two  nations  are  at  war, 
and  occupy  it  as  our  rightful  boundary.  and  it  becomes  a  struggle  on  either  side 
As  he  began,  so  he  went  on.  Battle  for  existence,  there  is  reason  enough  for 
after  battle  was  fought,  and  victory  after  straining  every  energy,  and  putting  forth 
victory  won,  and  still  the  Mexican  seemed  the  whole  stren^.  It  was  so  when 
as  much  unconquered  as  before.  He  Napoleon  made  his  grand  preparations 
showed  a  disposition  to  defend  his  fields  for  invading  England^  and  when  he  led 
and  firesides  on  this  side  the  Rio  Grande ;  his  mighty  hosts  to  the  frozen  capital  of 
whereupon  the  President  asked  for  a  great  Russia.  But  what  was  there  in  our  po- 
arm^,  and  a  well-filled  military  cheeS,  be-  litical  relations  with  Mexico  which  made 
lieving,  as  he  declared,  that "  the  imme-  it  necessary  to  project  such  a  formidable 
diate  appearance  in  arms  of  a  large  and  invasion  of  her  territoir  as  we  have  de- 
overpowering  force"  would  be  "  the  most  scribed— or  which  made  it  necessary,  in 
certain  means  of  bringing  the  existing  the  new  campaign  of  the  present  year, 
coUision  with  Mexico  to  a  speedy  and  to  strike,  by  the  shortest  route,  directly 
successful  termination."  Everythinff  he  for  the  capital  of  the  country,  just  as  the 
asked  for  was  accorded  to  him,  ana  his  Grand  Emperor  struck  for  Moscow  ? 
first  campaign  presented  truly  a  magnifi-  Certamly  the  President  was  not  afraid 
cent  plan  of  operations.  The  forces  of  that  Mexico  was  going  to  invade  us,  if 
the  United  States  were  to  enter  Mexico  we  did  not  get  the  start  and  invade  her. 
in  three  grand  divisions.  Kearney  in  the  She  complained  df  our  taking  Tex^s,  but 
west  was  to  invade  and  subdue  New  we  know  very  well,  and  the  President 
Mexico,  and  then  push  for  the  Califomias,  knew,  that  there  was  not  the  slightest 
where  he  should  oe  met  and  aided  by  a  chance  of  her  undertaking  to  reconquer 
naval  force,  and  by  a  regiment  sent  round  that  province,  and  take  it  out  of  our  hands, 
by  sea.  Wool,  with  the  army  of  the  It  was  not  neccnssary  that  we  should  send 
centre,  was  to  penetrate  to  Chihuahua ;  an  army  to  her  capital  on  that  account, 
and  Taylor,  witii  the  main  army,  movinff  Mexico  owed  our  citizens  some  three  or 

S'  the  Rio  Grande,  and  passing  through  four  milUons,  more  or  less,  for  spoha^ 

e   States  of  Tamaulipas    and    New  tions  and  injuries,  just  as  neariy  every 

Leon,  and  into  Coahuila,  taking  the  only  maritime  nation  in  Christendom  had  been 

practicable  route  m  this  direction,  from  indebted  to  us  before  her,  on  the  like  ac- 

the  coast  to  the  table-lands  of  Mexico,  count,  and  for  greater  or  less  amounts ; 

was  to  make  a  demonstration  towards  the  and   she   had  very  much  delayed  and 

capital.    Napoleon  never  undertook  the  neglected  their  adjustment,  as  the  other 

invasion  of  a  foreign  country  with  a  more  nations  had  done.    But  redress  in  the 

manifest  purpose  of  making  a  thorough  case,  if  necessary  to  be  taken  into  our 

conquest  of  his  enemy,  dictating  his  own  own  hand,  mi^ht  have  been  found  very 

terms  of  peace,  and  bearing  off  the  spoils  far  short  of  Uie  operations  of  a  ^nd 

of  victory.    And  the  campaign,  in  one  war,  prosecuted  on  a  grand  plan  of  mva* 

sense,  appeared  to  be  an  eminently  sue-  sion,  and  conquest,  and  subjugation.    It 

cessful  one ;  in  every  quarter  our  arms  was  not  necessary  that  we  should  msist 

were  victorious ;  ana,  in  the  end,  we  had  on  having  the  dead  body  of  our  debtor  in 

overmn,  and  held  in  nominal  subjection,  satisfaction  of  our  demand ;  we  could 
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easily  have  helped  ourselves  to  better  lish   temporary   civil   governments*'  in 

and  much  more  agreeable  securities,  and  those  countries,  admimstering  to  such 

allowed  Mexico,  m  her  own  good  time,  existing  officers  as  should  be  retained  in 

to  determine  whether  we  should  keep  their  maces,  071  oath  of  allegiance  to  dte 

them  in  full  acquittance  of  the  debt,  or  VnUed  States.    And  he  was  told  to  **  u- 

whethcr  she  would  redeem  them  by  pay-  sure  the  people  of  those  provinces  that  it 

ment  in  another  form.  was  the  wish  and  design  of  the  United 

But  the  deliberate  purpose  of  a  perma-  States  to  provide  for  them  a  free  govern- 
nent  conquest  and  acquisition  of  territory  ment,  with  the  least  possible  delay,  simi- 
has  not  been  left  to  be  inferred  from  the  lar  to  that  which  exists  in  our  territories." 
magnitude  and  character  of  the  Pr^i-  Kearney  acted  up  to  his  instructions,  and 
dent's  plans  for  carrying  on  the  war.  A  to  that  extent  his  conduct  was  fully  ap- 
man  by  the  name  of  Stevenson,  of  some  proved  at  Washington.  On  the  22d  of 
notoriety  in  his  way,  was  authorized  to  August,  having  taken  possession  of  Santa 
raise  a  regiment  of  volunteers  in  New  Fe,  the  capital  of  New  Mexico,  he  issoed 
York,  to  be  dispatched  to  California  by  his  proclamation  to  the  inhaUtants,  an> 
the  way  of  Cape  Horn.  Stevenson  was  nouncing  his  ^  intention  to  hcAd  the  de- 
directed  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  have  nartment,  with  its  original  boundaries,  00 
his  regiment  compcKsed  of  ^  suitable  per-  twth  sides  of  the  Del  Norte,  as  part  of  the 
sons,^^*  as  far  as  practicable  of  vanous  United  States,  and  under  the  name  of  the 
pursuits."  "The  condition  of  the  accept-  Territory  of  New  Mexico."  He  pro- 
ance  in  this  case  must  be  a  tender  of  ser-  claimed  that  "  the  United  States  hereby 
vices  during  the  war,  and  it  must  be  ex-  absolves  all  persons  residing  within  the 
plicitly  understood  that  they  are  to  be  dls-  boundaries  or  New  Mexico  from  any  fur- 
charged  without  a  claim  for  returning  ther  allegiance  to  the  Republic  of  Mexicou 
home,  wherever  they  may  be  serving  at  and  claims  them  as  citizens  of  the  United 
the  termination  of  tne  war,  provided  it  is  States ;"  and  he  declared  that  all  perMOS 
then  the  territory  of  the  United  States."  who  should  be  found  in  arms,  or  mstigi- 
Here  was  a  military  colony  of  about  a  ting  otliers,  against  the  United  States, 
thousand  men  to  be  sent  out  to  make  a  would  be  "  considered  as  traitors,  and 
permanent  settlement  and  find  a  perma-  treated  accordingly."  Kearney  proceeded 
nent  home  in  California,  as  a  territory  of  to  organize  a  regular  government,  with  a 
the  United  States.  They  were  to  be  of  constitution  or  organic  law,  and  an  elab- 
"  various  pursuits" — farmers,  mechanics  orate  systematic  code  for  the  rule  and 
of  many  trades,  engineers,  printers,  and  conduct  of  all  civil  afl^rs  in  the  territory, 
editors  ;  they  were  to  be  supplied  with  And  the  government  thus  established  and 
the  requisite  materials  and  implements  proclaimed,  was  approved  by  the  Presi- 
for  beginning  hfe  in  their  new  home ;  and  dent,  so  far  as  it  purported  to  be,  and  was 
it  was  understood  that  they  would  receive  in  fact,  a  temporary  government.  The 
grants  of  land  there  from  the  Government  task  of  establiishlng  a  permanent  govem- 
of  the  United  States.  Of  course,  it  was  ment  for  that  people,  "  similar  to  that 
an  act  of  the  worst  faith  towards  these  which  exists  in  our  territories,"  was  le- 
men,  unless  the  Government  was  then  ser\'ed  for  the  powers  at  Washington, 
pursuing  a  settled  purpose  of  taking  pos-  ^^S  before  General  Kearney  arrived 
session  of  Califorma,  never  to  let  go  its  in  California,  another  governor  had  estab- 
hold  upon  it — a  settled  purpose  to  force  lished  civil  sway,  in  the  name  of  the 
Mexico,  by  the  power  of  tne  sword,  to  United  States,  in  that  remote  country, 
yield  it  up  to  us,  with  or  without  a  con-  Instructions  from  the  Secretary  of  tne 
sideration.  Navy,  of  the  12th  of  July,  informed  the 

And  if  anything  is  wanting  to  settle  all  commander  of  the  nnval  forces  in  the  Pa- 
doubts  about  the  fact  of  such  a  purpose,  cific,  very  explicitly,  that  **  the  ohjra  ef 
we  have  it  in  the  disclosures  which  were  the  United  States  15,  under  its  riifhts  as  a 
made  in  a  document  submitted  to  Con-  belligerent  nation^  to  possess  itself  mrhrhf 
gress  in  December,  1846,  upon  a  call  of  Upper  Caiifornia.  In  other  wnrdi, 
from  the  House  of  Representatives.  In  the  object  was,  to  seize  and  hold  CaCfor- 
the  original  instructions  of  the  Secretary  nia  by  conquest,  and  as  an  ac^ueM  of 
of  War,  of  the  3d  of  June,  1846,  to  Gen-  war.  "  This  will  bring  ynth  it,"  says 
era!  Kearney,  appointed  to  command  the  this  letter,  "  the  necessity  of  a  civil  ad- 
forces  for  the  conquest  and  occupation  of  ministration  ;"  and  instnictjoDs  are  gives 
New  Mexico  and  Upper  California,  that  for  establishing  such  a  government,  for 
officer  was  explicitly  directed  to  ^  estab-  the  appointment  of  officers,  and  takix^ 
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rom  them  an  oath  of  alkgiam^  to  the    fomia,  "to  be  a  temtory  of  the  Umted 
luted  States.    In  another  letter  from    States,  under  iie  name  of  the  Territory 
I  c  ^c.:^  k  the  Navy,  to  the  officer    of  California,"  and  ^^^^^^I^^S.^''^^ 
.mraaudin/  our  naval  forces  in  the  Pa-    form  and  /'d'np'st"''^  <rf  "^''  f°^^"^ 
lie.  we  have  this  sirmiRcant  declaration    ment,  with  a  Oovernor,  and  a  Secretan^, 
ad  avowah  "Witirout  being  animated    ^ho  shonld  by  he  GovWa  laeut« 
,v  any  ambitions  spirit  of  conquest !  our    both  to  hold  olhce  &«•  ^'^^=1"'  .  ^f^« 
uv;d-and  military%orces  must  hold  the    sooner  removed  by  the  Pre  dent  of  the 
«rt.  and  territory  of  the  enemy,  of  which    United  States,"  and  a  Legislative  Co.m- 
.'.e^on  has  len  obtained  by  U.eir    f  "f  ««ven  persons  to  te  appp.n^^^^ 
rms.    You  will,  therefore,  umkr  no  cir-    the  Governor  for  t^° J^'^'^J™  ^''^X 
.n.'^lance.s,  volunlarily  lower  the  flag  of   J?,  b«  »™'i«i"y , «  f  ^.'^  J^^  t^Zf^ 
;.  VniUd  States,  or  relin^ui^h  the  actual    The  Commodore  «' Address  to  the  P^ 
.««smn  of  Up^  California.    Of  oth^    pie  of  California'    s  «Poken  of  in  a  subee 
r„ints  of  the  Mexican  territory,  which    quent  commnnication  to  !"■"  f™"?  IvU 
l^e  forces  under  your  command  may  oc-    department  at  Washington^dwiOiej^ 
,  ,,pv.  vou  may  maintain  the  possession,    dent  gratification.      Nor  ^^^'J^^^ti^ 
,r  withdraw,  as  in  your  judgment  may    t^atany  proceeding  of  h.s  or  of  ^yoto 
.  ™o*  advanugeous  in  prosecuting  the    «overn^o. m^the^^^^^^^^^      ha^^verb^n 

"commodore  Sloat  was  the  first  naval  Commodore's  V^^  .fj'J^V'^'^.^^l 

..mmander  who  found  himself,  under  in-  have  been  deemed  '"^""'^^f  "*"'!!! 

..ructions  from  Washington,  bearing  mil-  to  have  had  too  "Permanent   an  aspect 

ii..rv  and  civil  sway  in  California.     He  »«  ^f  q"'te  approved  by  nun. 
.-,u^hia  proclamation  to  the  people  of        N'othin?,  '=ertamly.  could   be  plainer 

:;>at  count^,  declaring  thit,  "  hencefo.-  than  what  »PP«»^J,  ff  .f^^ '«  Zm^the 

■«rd  California  will  be  a  portion  of  the  these  documents    that  it  was,  Irom  the 

ristLtrand  its  pea-able  inliabi-  beginning,  a  -"l^^hisTarl  me^^ 

.iut.  will  enjoy  the  same  rights  and  priv-  ministration,  o  '"''''?j^«  ^"' %^^^ 

;-ee^  thev  now  enjoy,  together  with  the  of  forcibly  dismembering  tlie  Mexican 

cnfy;rofchoo^"ig  their  osvn   magis-  empire,  and  bringing  large  portions  of 

^;:i.fnd  other  ofliclrs,  for  the  adminis-  tJiat  country  '"'^  I*™"^t^""s^^°° 

l^ation  of  justice  among  themselves ;  and  and  incorporation  with  ^^^  ""'^  ."'^'^ 

'he  same  protection  will  be  extended  to  Nod.mg  short  of  J-^*  »'»  G^""*  ^l^ 

:)..  m  as  to  any  other  State  in  the  Union."  boundary  for  Texas,  the  ™  of  New 

11..  su^,^ro7in  authority  in  tliis  region,  Mexico  »  on  both  Bides  o    t^e  M  Nor« 

Commodore  Stockton,  did  not,  to  say  tlie  and  the  whole  f^ ^ppej  Cal.lonna^  wa« 

l.a«  of  it,  in  hb  exercise  of  power,  lower  thought  of,  f°' »  "^.T'^^n^'of  iSe  K 

il«  pretensions  of  the  United  States.    He  «itisfy  *epe«l'lent  craving  o^^ePr^^^^^ 

rromptly  declared  to  the  people,  on  amv-  dent  for  ^^^'»!J„^''™°  °' J  uT^^ 

ill,?  at  the  citv  of  the  AiUels,  that  "the  tonal  hmits."    New  Mexico  and   upper 

;ifritory"':f'c-Illnia  now  bebngs  to  the  California  alone  compri^  one  third  ^f 

United  States,  and  will  be  governed,  as  Uie  entire  territorial  P^f,^^"' °*,  *J^P^ 

.^m  as  circumstances  will  pirmit,  by  of-  co,  since  T«cas  ^^  cut  off  from  her  d^ 

ncers  and  laws  similar  to  those  by  which  min.on.       With  Jexas    »ny  ^^j^^^^^^ 

i^;t:drj"^%°r^t?cteS"'"AnTs  ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

wSlfoncf  to'S^to  the  people  a    half  '^.he/ori.inal  empjre^^^^^^^  ap^pn- 
Utaste  of  the  good  that  was  in  store    ^ting  the  other!  alfooureehes      We  ao 

•or  them,  by  autlTorizing  and  requesUng  "O' ^"PP"^^'*^'^  „^'''«  ^7ui 

ik-m  "  t^  meet  in  tlieir  ieveral  towns  anS  the  Admmistration.     So  much  tte^  were 

departments,  at  such  time  and  place  as  resolved  to  "jj^ve,  and  beyond  th«  th^ 

thiy  may  s^  fit,  to  elect  civil  of^cers  to  would  take  all  "l*y. '"'^^g.tttoe  of  Fo?^ 

fill  the  places  of  those  who  decline  to  vier,  chairman  °ft^«  Committee  of  t«^ 

continue  in  office ;"  informing  them  at  the  e.gn  Afta.rs  '"^^e  Senate  of  the  Un^^^ 

fame  time,  that  where  they  should  fail  to  Stat^,  when  advoc^ing  ^^e  Thr^  Ah^ 

e'«L    "  the     Commander-in-chief    and  ion  Bill,  said  in  debate :       He  was  noi 

irvemor^ll   Zke    die  Appointments  authorized  to  staU  preasely  tohat  terrUc^ 

h,  J  Twrnotlong  Xthistl^t  tH^^ZX^Zt^Z'^:^'^^ 


I. 


himae  f."    It  was  not  long  aner  uiis  u"»i    •■•"'   -"" --■--  ■--_  „,„„i'j  .u  „k  thcv 

he  issued  his  proclamation,  declaring  the    supposed  no  Senator  would  think  they 
wWe  country  of  Upper  and  Lower  CaU-    ought  to  gel  less  than  New  Mexico  and 
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Upper  California."  Tbej  #on]d  take  up  faith  they  have  in  die  enblimitiaf  of  Pro- 
witn  these  two  provinces  if  they  could  gressive  Democracy,  by  employing  the 
not  get  more ;  but  they  had  a  decided  awful  agency  of  war,  at  least  by  using 
hankering  after  more.  Any  one  who  the  occasion  of  the  nresent  war,  to  di^ 
win  read  attentively  the  correspondence  member  and  despoil  Mexico,  if  they  can, 
of  tlie  Department  of  War  with  General  of  one  third  of  her  empire,  and  annex  so 
Taylor,  will  not  fail  to  discover  that  the  much  at  onoe  to  the  United  States,  as  a 
Administration,  at  one  time  at  least,  en-  kind  of  first  fruits  offered  up  to  the 
tertained  strong  hopes  of  some  of  the  present  god  of  democratic  worship— oar 
northern  States  of  Mexico—those  border-  Manifest  Destiny.  We  had  observed 
ing  on  the  Rio  Crrande.  The  General  lately  that  an  English  newspaper,  The 
was  instructed  *^to  encourage  the  scpa-  London  News,  had  deemed  it  a  canning 
rate  Departments,  or  States,  and  especially  stroke  of  policy  to  talk  as  if  they  had 
those  which  you  may  invade  and  occupy,  themselves,  on  that  side  of  the  water, 
to  declare  their  independence  of  the  Cen-  discovered  this  "  manifest  destiny  **  of 
tral  Government  of  Mexicx)."  And,  **  in  ours,  and  were  prepared  to  yirfd  grace- 
such  Departments  as  may  be  conquered,  fully  to  what  they  could  not  prevent, 
or  assume  a  neutral  attitude,  you  may,  at  Considering  what  flng^and  is  doinf  in  the 
your  discretion,  observe  the  same  course  East,  she  might  well  affintl  to  look  with 
of  conduct  as  that  presented  in  the  in-  some  degree  of  complacency  on  any  ca^ 
structions  given  to  General  Kearney,  by  reer  of  conquest  upon  which  we  might 
the  Department,  on  the  3d  of  June,  seem  disposed  to  enter  in  this  quarter  of 
1846."  If  he  thought  there  was  a  chance  the  world — ^provided,  of  course,  we  did 
anywhere  to  set  up  a  civil  government  not  touch  any  peculiar  interest  of  her 
in  the  track  of  his  conquering  march,  he  own.  But  in  this  instance,  it  is  evideot, 
was  to  do  so.  And  wherever  a  civil  ^v-  the  liberality  expressed  towards  us,  has 
emment  could  be  set  up  and  maintamed  such  good  ground  to  go  upon,  in  tl^  pe- 
in  a  conquered  province,  the  Administra-  culiar  interests  and  policy  of  that  kin^ 
tion  calculated,  with  a  jrood  deal  of  con-  dom,  and  her  characteristic  jealousy  of  as, 
fidence,  upon  seeing  i  hat  province  perma^  that  there  really  is  no  reason  for  our  roa- 
nently  annexed  to  tLo  United  States.  king  dunces  of*^  ourselves,  by  lauding  her 
Tlie  country  is  not  ignorant  that  the  sincerity  and  generosity  in  the  matter, 
more  thorough-paced  friends  of  the  Ad-  If  England  wants  Cuha,  she  knows  very 
ministration,  the  progressives,  in  speeches  well  that  all  excuse  for  consistent  oppo">* 
and  newspapers,  nave  for  some  time  been  tion  on  our  part  to  her  having  it,  will  be 
accustomed  to  ppeak,  with  high  gratifica-  taken  away  when  we  have  fairiy  entered 
tion  and  delight,  of  **  a  TOod  time  coming,"  on  our  career  of  conquest  and  aoquisi- 
and  not  far  off,  when  all  Mexico  shall  be  tion.  And  England  is  wise  enough  to 
absorbed  in  our  own  progressive  Repub-  know  also,  whciher  we  know  it  or  not, 
lie.  They  call  it  our  ^  manifest  destiny."  that  the  shc^test  possible  way  of  bringing 
We  are  not  sure  that  this  '*  manifest  des-  down  our  power  and  our  pride,  is  to  at 
tiny "  of  our  RepubHc  stops  short — in  low  us  to  outgrow  our  strength — to  be- 
their  imaginings— of  absorbing  the  whole  come  long4imbed  and  loose-jointed — to 
of  North  America.  We  are  not  sure  go  on  with  our  plan  of  ingrafting  inaa- 
that  even  South  America  is  to  escape,  merable  new  shoots  from  stimnge  stocks* 
Their  notion  is  that  the  Spanish  race  on  not  on  the  stem  of  the  tree,  but  away  off  oa 
this  continent,  and  all  others,  must  fade  the  ends  of  the  distant  branchea,  to  be  fed 
away  before  the  face  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  with  its  vital  sap,  until  the  heart,  and  root, 
or  rather  of  the  Yankeeft,  as  shadows  and  trunk,  robbed  of  their  proper  nutii- 
fly  before  the  coming  light.  The  Indians  roent  and  support,  fall  into  piBmatore  de- 
have  receded  and  wasted  at  our  approach,  cay,  and  the  brave  old  oak,  under  whow 
and  so  must  all  the  rest  of  the  dwellers  broad  shadow  successive  and  growing 
on  this  side  of  the  globe,  except,  perhaps,  j^nerations  mi^t  have  reposed  and  floar- 
Bo  far  as  we  may  see  fit  to  embrace  them  iKbed,  crushed  by  its  own  weight,  cooiea 
and  inoculate  them  with  our  Mood.  It  suddenly  down  in  one  wide^iead  rain 
is  evident  that  this  idea  of  our  **  manifest  to  the  ground. 

destiny,"  is  not  an  unpleasing  one  to  the  It  was,  undoubtedly,  in  the  temper  and 
Administration,  and  they  are  not  unwiU-  spirit  here  referred  to,  that  The  Lnodoo 
ing  to  be  the  instrument  of  furnishing  to  News  indulged  in  the  following  piece  of 
the  worid  the  first  substantial  proof  of  its  mock  complacency,  in  reference  to  the  pro- 
reality.    They  are  willing  to  show  the  grees  of  oar  victorioos  arms  in  Mexico : 
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"  Mexico,  htif  occupied,  and  eren  that  ^  manifest  destiny ;"  4K>ald  forswear  ho»- 

half  not  peopled,  by  a  race  to  which  no  tility  to  it,  and  even  any  ill  humor  at  it,  and 

European  counsel  or  aid  can  communicate  learn  to  think  and  speak  of  our  conqnesta 

political  wisdom,  honesty,  or  courage,  has  u^^^  ij__at  least,  of  our  conqueats  souO^ 

fallen,  by  the  natural  current  of  Tiuman  ^^^^d^^  wmething  impossible  for 

events,  under  Anglo-American  influence.  ..   .            i    _  r«>  k^»  ^^  ® ««„«^rr^  t 

ifnotiway.    We ^ave  not  thought  fit  to  us  to  avoid,  or  for  her  to  prevent.    In  oar 

Interfere.    England  did  not  consider  the  view  of  the  matter,  no  more  complete 

preservation  of  the  balance  of  power  in  mamfestation  could  weU  be  made,  of  the 

the  New  World  worthy  of  calling  forth  temper  and  determination  with  which  the 

the  display  of  her  strength,  or  the  rk^  of  Administration  entered  into  this  war,  and 

war.                                                -  with  which  it  has,  all  alonff,  been  proB»- 

**  Having  come  to  this  resolution — and  cuted,  than  is  here  exhibited--albeit  very 

we  think  wisely— and,  in  fact,  Acquiescing  unconsciously  exhibited,  perhaps.     We 

in  the  immense  extension  of  the  power  do  not  know,  indeed,  that  the  powers  at 

and  empire  of  the  United  Stares  south-  Washington  care  any  longer  seriously  to 

westward  It  would  be  most  foolish  in  us  to  disguiarthe  fact,  that  their  main  pur^ 

preserve  ill  humor  at  the  same  time  that  we  ;«^«    „^.  u--  kLo.«  *^  a^«,*^  *uJiiJiulA 

forswear  hostility,  and  to  display  in  those  £  *f »«  war  has  been  to  draw  to  the  Umted 

prints  and  speeches  which  represent  pub-  states,  in  some  wav,  and  m  any  way 

lie  opinion,  a  jealousy  and  haired  towards  they  could,  large  and  extensive  portionB 

that  people  for  conquests^  impossible  for  o«  the  Mexican  territory.    Certainly,  it 

them  to  avoid  as  ns  to  prevent'*  is  very  useless  any  longer,  after  all  that 

has  transpired,  to  set  up  any  pretence  to 

Now  this  was  exactly  the  kind  of  bait  the  contrary.    One  thing  is  indisputable, 

to  catch  the  **  Union  ^'  with — the  organ  and  that  is,  that  they  do  desire  their  own 

of  the  Administration  at  Washington —  party  and  partisans  in  the  country  so  to 

which  of  course  greedily  swaUowed  it,  understand  their  policy,  and  they  count 

and  the  hook  along  with  it    The  ap*  the  more  confidently — and  no  doubt  justly 

proval  of  the  policy  of  the  Administra-  — on  their  support,  because  they  sounder- 

tion  from  such  a  quarter  was  quite  •over-  stand  it. 

powering.    The  article  was  immediately  To  us,  therefore,  it  seems  clear — and 

seized  and  transferred  to  the  columns  of  this  approaches  the  point  to  which  this 

the  Union,  and  announced  with  the  sig-  article  is  mainly  intended  to  direct  atten- 

nificant  declaration,  at  once  an  expression  tion— that  the  vVhigs  in  the  next  Con- 

of  high  gratification,  and  a  confession  of  gress  will  have  no  difficulty  in  settling  it 

the  policy  and  purpose  of  conquest  and  definitively  in  their  own  minds,  and  with 

sabjugation  in  the  war  upon  Mexico— **  It  perfect  unanimity,  with  what  principal 

18  BIGHT  III  SFHUT,  ABO  WE  RESPOND  TO  intent  it  has  been  from  the  beginning, 

rr  coRDiAixT !"    It  is  right  in  spirit,  ex-  that  the  Administration  has  been  for  six- 

olaims  the  Union,  in  behalf  of  the  Ad-  teen  months  prosecuting  what  it  calls  a 

ndnistiation,  that   England   should  ac-  ^  vigorous  war "  in  Mexico,  and    has 

Quiesce  ^  in  the  immense  extension  of  maoe  such  a  vast  sacrifice  of  the  lives  of 

toe  power   and    empire  of  the  United  our  citizens,  and  such  an  immense  waste 

States  southwestward."    That  is  then  at  of  the  national  treasures.    They  will  be- 

kst  the  undisguised,  if  not  boasted  poUcy  lieve,  what  every  active,  intelligent  friend 

and  design  of  the  Administration — ^^thie  and  supporter  of  the  Ajdministration  un- 

immense  extension  of  the  power  and  em-  doubteoly  believes,  that  tlie  grand  object 

E're  of  the  Unitad  States  southwestward !"  has  been  the  acquisition  of  territory.  The 

is  right  in  ^fUtii,  exclaims  the  Union,  in  fact  has  become  too  plain  and  palpable  to 

behalf  of  the  Administration,  that  Eng^nd  be  doubted  by  anybody.     It  may  oe,  find 

should  forbear  to  express  any  jealousy  or  probably  is  true,  and  evrats  transpiring^ 

hatred  towards  the  United  States,  on  ac-  perhaps,  while  we  are  writing,  may  show, 

count  of  ^  conquests  impossible  fbr  them  that  the  Administration  is  willing  to  pa^ 

to  avoid.''    In  the  judgment  of  the  Ad-  very  liberally  and  largdy  for  any  tem- 

ministration,  then,  we  are  engaged  in  tory  that  Mexico  will  agree  to  yield  up 

making  conquests  m  Mexico,  which  it  is  to  ns.    It  has  not,  we  believe,  always 

impossible  for  us  to  avoid.    It  is  admitted  been  so  disposed.    Its  first  disposition, 

that  the  design  is  to  make  these  conquests,  and  vain  purpose,  was,  by  ^  the  imme- 

and  the  excuse  for  it  is,  that  it  is  impos-  diate  appearance  in  aims  of  a  large  and 

siUe  to  avoid  making  them — it  is  our  overpowering  force,"  to  strike  terror  to 

^  manifest  destiny."    It  is  right  in  spirit,  the  heart  of  the  Mexican  people,  and  so 

that  even  England  should  bemi  before  this  to  compel  them  to  a  cession  of  extennve 
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DRmpces,  in  the  nme  of  pajmeiit  or  in-  the  war,  it  is  pkia  mxm^  wfay  we  faue 

demnitj  fur  our  nnmiritfied  elaioit,  mnd  not  htd  petee  lon^  igo.  Mezieo  hts  bid 

fc»r  the  expenses  of  tbe  war,  and  with  lit^  no  wish  to  part  wtdi  anj  portkni  of  Iier 

tie  or  no  money  consideration  from  as  for  territory,  and,  abore  all,  sbe  has  been  r»- 

•och  cession.  It  is  natural  that  tbe  Presi-  sdved  never  to  do  so,  on  any  terms,  while 

dent  should  be  more  than  e?er  unwilling,  tbe  sword  of  war  was  suspended  orer  ber 

after  all  tbe  sacrifices  that  have  been  haul    If  sbe  woold  sell  ataU.sbewooU 

made,  and  tbe  responsibilities  be  has  in-  not  sell  on  compulsion.    A  Mexican  is 

cnrred  before  the  American  people,  to  traveling  on  tbe  highway,  widi  his  own 

give  up  the  nrovinces  he  has  coveted.   He  eonmpny  of  retainers,  bearing  certain  val- 

eonnts  on  those    this  offering  to  what  he  xaJam  towards  his  hacienda  in  tbe  covn- 

deems  the  maranding  spirit  of  knd-rob-  try,  when  he  is  met  by  a  band  of  wdMM- 

bery  in  his  coantr3rmen — to  torn  off  tbe  trious  feHows,  living  on  tbe  road,  wbow 

edge  of  tbeir  wrath,  when  they  shall  come  chevalier  chief  claims  to  be  his  creditor 

to  reckon  with  him,  on  the  retnm  of  for  a  certain  amount,  bat  means,  m  fact, 

peace,  for  the  discredit  and  tbe  miseries  of  by  force  of  arms,  to  compel  him  to  part 

this  war.    He  doabtless  thinks  that  a  few  with  his  property  on  the  spot.    Tbe  ooseC 

more  millions,  used  to  bribe  Mexicans  to  is  made,  and  such  resistance  is  ofiered, 

part  with  those  lands  which  he  has  in  that  tbe  chevalier  and  his  men  are  brongfat 

vain  endeavored  to  force  from  them  by  to  a  pause.    At  this  point  a  parley  ensaes, 

tbe  sword,  will  nearly  be  loet  sight  of,  and  an  armed  truce,  and  tbe  chevalier, 

when  they  come  to  be  added  to  and  mixed  still  with  pistol  and  sabre  in  hand,  informs 

up  with  tbe  scores  of  millions  which  the  the  Mexican  gentleman  that  he  has  a 

war  has  cost ;  at  anv  rate,  in  this  case,  particular  fanc^  for  his  valuables^  and 

he  thinks  he  would  havo  something  to  caimot  think  of  parting  from  him  witboat 

•how  for  the  blood  and  treasure  expended,  them ;  that  he  may  name  his  price  if  be 

and  otherwise  nothing  at  all.    In  short,  will,  and  there  is  his  purse,  but  have  tbe 

we  believe  eveuts  will  show  that  the  valuables  he  most  and  shall,  and  if  this  of> 

President,  after  having  expended  a  hun-  fer  does  not  suit  him,  the  fight  most  goon, 

dred  millions,  to  say  nothing  of  the  many  The  Mexican  gentleman  has  his  own 

thousand  lives  he  has  sacrificed,  in  a  war  fancy  for  his  own  valuables,  and  feeling 

which  was  at  first  intended,  as  far  as  pos-  his  case  to  be  fu*  from  desperate,  tbe  fifffat 

sible,  to  be  one  of  clear  conquest,  and  to  dot*  fp  on— especially  as  be  thinks  Jbe 

an  extent  to  which  it  is  difficult  to  set  perceives  that  he  has  some  advantage  in 

bounds,  to  add  to  the  htmdred  millions  of  nis  defensive  position,  and  that   every 

expenditure  three  or  four  millions  to  pay  moment  of  exertion  and  effort  mar  « 

our  own  citizens  what  Mexico  owes  them,  en  his  adversary,  and  incieaee  his 

and  ten  or  twenhr  millions  more  to  be  chances  of  escape.    We  thiidt  the 

paid  to  Mexico,  if*^  required,  to  secure  a  of  Mexico,  at  least  as  she  has  under 

couple  of  provinces  to  the  United  States,  it,  is  well  enough  parabled  in  tlua  briaf 

if  bV  any  means  Mexico,  or  anybody  narration ;  and  we  can  have  no  difficnky 

in  Mexico,  can  be  made  to  consent  to  in  discovering  from  it  what  it  is  that  faM 

make  peace  with  us  on  such  terms.    He  so  long  stood  m  the  way  of  peace  betwwa 

has  been  willing  to  turn  his  war  of  abso-  her  anid  us.    For  ourselves,  we  do  not 

lute  conquest,  into  a  beUigertnt  purchase,  believe  that  we  shall  ever  have  peace  witk 

He  has  been  unwilling  to  give  up  his  Mexico— at  least,  a  peace  that  will  kit 

coveted  provinces,  andunwilUngtomake  much  longer  than  the  time  we  take  is 

peace  without  them.    He  has  seen  very  making  it — until  we  have  ceased  to  inaat 

well  that  his  naked  tword  wouM  not  on  carrying  with  as,  out  of  tbe  oonllkt,  a 


fetch  them,  yet  he  has  been  resolved  not  heavy  slice  of  ber  territory.    We  may 

to  return  his  sword  to  the  scabbard  till  have  a  truce,  and  call  it  peace,  bat  it  wfll 

be  has  secured  them.    He  has,  therefore,  be  no  peace.    Though  we  should  p*yjer 

been  holding  his  weapon  flaming  over  the  most  liberal  and  even  extravaguC 

the  head  of  his  enemy  in  one  hand—  price  for  her  provinces,  tbe  Blexican  peo- 

whose  property  he  was  resolved  to  have  pie  will  still  weigh  tbe  land,  as  a  part  of 

at  some  rate— while  he  presented  a  purse  the  country  of  their  afifooboos,  againrt  the 

with  the  other,  and  asked  his  enemy  to  money,  and  put  their  honor  ako  into  tb» 

name  his  own  price  for  submissioQ  to  his  scale,  as  having  been  bought  up  withtiM 

demands!  same  price.     We  may  deneBa  upon  !■« 

This  having  been  tbe  position  of  tbe  that  we  shdl  never  have  tkietr  free 

PrMident  and  Ms  Mbinet  m  refereDce  to  sent  to  tbe  cmntm  of  their 
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provinces  of  New  Mescf  co  and  California —  the  coantry  may  hacvd  the  proUem  eolyed, 
at  whatever  price ;  and  certainly  not  to  a  which  has  been  so  long  a  matter  of  no- 
cession  dictated  by  us  at  the  head  of  our  easy  confoctnre  and  speculation — ^whether 
victorious  columns,  at  the  proud  capital  of  Mexico  will  be  conquered  when  her  cifi- 
theircountry,and  while  holding,  or  chum-  tal  has  fallen.  Undoubtedly,  we  think 
ing  to  hold,  these  very  provinces  under  there  is  now  a  chance  for  a  treaty,  and  a 
our  control  and  government,  as  having  cession  of  extensive  provinces.  We  are 
been  conquered  in  war.  We  may  give  prepared  to  see  Santa  Anna,  or  whoever 
what  price  we  please  for  them  in  money,  may  be  in  the  ascendant  at  the  time,  craite 
Mexicans  will  never  cease  to  thii)k  that  ready  to  receive  three  millions  of  doliart 
the  real  price  offered  was  that  coined  in  hand,  and,  as  if  yielding  to  a  fate  that 
from  their  own  blood,  shed  in  battle  at  conld  no  longer  be  resisteo,  submitting  to 
Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  and  almost  any  terms  which  the  conqueror 
Monterey  and  Buena  Vista,  and  Vera  may  think  proper  to  impose ;  perhaps,  the 
Cruz  and  Cerro  Gordo,  and  under  the  more  exactmg  and  exorbitant  they  may 
walls  of  Mexico.  We  believe  a  great  be,  the  better  they  wiU  suit  their  pur- 
mistake  is  made  in  supposing,  that  the  poses.  We  hardly  know  what  the  aoci- 
Mexican  people  are  willing,  or  can  be  dental  authfrnties  of  that  wretched  cou> 
made  willing,  to  part  with  any  consider^  try  might  not  nme  to  submit  to,  on 
able  portion  of  their  countiy  for  any  cmiition  of  receiving  three  millions  of 
money  consideration  whatever.  Nonatkm  ddlars  in  hand,  and  living  the  army  of 
on  the  earth  has  a  stronger  sense  of  the  Gen.  Scott  withdrawn  to  the  coast,  or 
value  of  extended  territorial  possessions,  out  of  the  country.  Santa  Anna  is  up  to 
as  giving  some  claim  to  an  elevated  making  treaties  which  he  knows  his 
place  ana  rank  in  the  scale  of  nations,  country  will  never  ratify.  He  made  such 
No  nation  indulges  a  higher  ambition  to  a  treaty  with  Texas  once,  when  a  prison- 
take  rank  among  powers  of  the  first  class,  er  of  war,  and  thus  escaped  from  a  condi- 
She  is,  in  fact,  the  second  power  among  tion  of  imminent  peril.  He,  or  somebody 
the  republics  of  the  New  World ;  and  it  else,  may  make  a  treaty  with  another 
is  idle  to  suppose  that  her  people  will  ever  conqueror  now ;  or  the  Mexican  Con- 
consent,  short  of  the  very  last  extremity,  gross  may  do  so,  under  his  or  some  other 
especially  since  they  have  lost  Texas,  chiefs  dictation ;  but  what  will  the  Mexi- 
voluntarily  to  lop  off  two  provinces  more,  can  people  say  to  it  all  7  Are  we  quit© 
fully  equal  to  one  third  of  all  the  territory  sure  that  the  same  set  of  men  who  may 
that  remains  to  them,  and  thus  at  once  agree  on  the  terms  of  a  treaty  of  peace 
and  forever  to  cut  down  that  nation  to  an  with  us,  degrading  to  that  nation,  will  re- 
inferior  gmde.  main  in  power  lon^  enough  to  ratify  it  ? 
Another  act  has  now  opened  in  the  Nothinff  is  easier  wan  to  make  a  revolu-> 
elaboration  of  the  bloody  drama  of  this  tion  in  Mexico ;  and  nothing  is  plainer  to 
war,  the  rumor  of  which  has  just  reached  our  minds  than  that  no  chief  or  party  in 
us,  while  this  article  is  passing  through  that  country,  who  shall  enter  into  a  on>- 
our  hands.  As  usual,  according  to  this  visional  treaty  to  cede  away  to  us  New 
rumor,  our  brave  soldiers  repose  once  Mexico  and  uallfomia,  can  hold  the  reins 
more  in  the  arms  of  victory;  and  the  of  government  long  enough  to  consum- 
great  captain  of  our  time  and  country —  mate  so  wicked  a  purpose.  We  do  not 
as  generous  and  humane  as  he  is  bold,  hesitate  to  put  it  forth,  as  our  firm  and 
skilful,  prudent,  and  profound  in  the  thorough  conviction,  even  now,  when  so 
science  of  war — stands  with  his  impa-  many  among  us  feel  sure  that  the  next 
tient  and  conquering  legions  under  the  fresh  breeze  from  the  South  will  brinff  to 
walls  and  before  the  gates  of  the  mag-  their  glad  ears  the  shouts  of  peace,  that 
nificent  capital  of  the  Mexican  empire,  we  shall  have  no  firm  and  lasting  peace 
where  he  has  arrested  their  triumpimnt  with  Mexico,  nothii^  that  can  establish 
march,  to  give  the  stricken  enemy  an  real  relations  of  amity  between  her  and 
opportunity  to  entertain  and  consider  us,  until  we  shall  utterly  abandon  all  pux^ 
such  terms  of  peace  as  it  may  have  poee  of  dismembering  ttmt  country,  and 
pleased  the  Administration  to  offer.  What  enriching  ourselves  with  a  large  portion 
may  happen  next,  or  what  the  final  result  of  her  territory. 

of  all  our  victories  may  be,  of  course  we  There  are,  as  we  understand  it,  six 

liave  no  means  of  knowing ;  and  before  specific  restrictions  imposed  on  the  exeo^ 

cur  prediction,  if  we  should  venture  to  utive  government  of  the  repnbKe,  under 

utter  one,  would  be  seen  by  our  readers,  its  present  oiganiiiiion ;  and,  with  tfaass 
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exceptions,  it  is  viitoally  a  dictatorship.  What  shall  be  done  ?  We  believe  the 
Everything  else  may  be  done  without  the  alternative  will  be  between  an  intennina- 
co-operation  of  the  Congress.  One  of  ble  war,  more  or  less  vigoronsl^  prose- 
these  restrictions  forbids  the  executive  cuted — a  war  offensive  or  defensive — and 
government  "  to  alienate  the  territory  of  an  unconditional  surrender  of  every  pre- 
we  remiblic,*^  Whether  it  could  do  so,  or  tension,  or  wish,  on  our  part,  to  dismem- 
woula  dare  to  make  such  an  attempt,  ber  the  Mexican  empire.  Wehaveevenr 
even  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Con-  reason  for  saying,  that  if  Mexico  could 
gress,  remains  to  be  seen.  At  any  rate,  understand,  mun  reliable  authority,  that 
it  is  not  long  since  the  Congress  declared  the  United  States  would  not  only  not  de- 
it  would  hold  Santa  Anna  guilty  of  trea-  mand,  but  would  and  will  positively  refase 
son,  if  he  even  entertained  propositions  to  receive,  on  any  terms  whatever,  even  a 
for  peace.  single  province  mxn  her,  a  just  and  pei^ 

Such  an  event  as  the  occupation  of  manent  peace  might  be  made  with  that 
their  capital  by  the  Anglo-Americans,  country  without  difficulty  and  without 
and  the  possible  submission  of  the  author^  delay.  Mexico  would  have  no  reason  in 
ities  there  to  a  treaty  of  our  dictation,  has  that  case  for  prolonging  the  contest  She 
been  anticipated  by  the  Mexicans,  aiul,  in  would  know  very  well  that  she  must  snb- 
a  measure,  already  provided  for.  In  the  mit  to  the  loss  of  Texas,  and  that  some- 
month  of  June  last,  a  solemn  coalition  was  how  or  other  she  must  make  us  good  for 
formed  between  the  States  of  Jalisco,  San  the  indebtedness  she  is  under  to  our  citi- 
Luis  Potosi,  Zacatecas,  Mexico,  Quera^  zens.  The  cession  of  a  Uberal  boundary 
tero,and  Aguascalientes — several  of  them  for  Texas,  and  of  a  port  on  the  Pacific, 
the  naost  powerful  States  of  the  republic,  for  the  uses  of  commerce^ — if  she  chose 
^  free,  sovereign,  and  independent  States,'*  to  adopt  that  mode  of  payment — or  sati»- 
as  they  all  call  themselves — having  for  factory  payment  in  any  other  mode,  would 
its  object  the  preservation  of  the  federa-  immediately  bring  the  two  nations  into 
tive  S3r8tem,  and  the  support  of  the  cen-  amicable  relati<»is.  And  if,  contrary  to  all 
tral  government,  in  its  unequal  conflict  expectation,  and  all  reason,  she  should 
with  the  United  States.  We  quote,  from  still  keep  aloof  from  a  treaty  with  us,  our 
the  address  which  they  published  to  the  course  would  be  a  plain  one.  We  might 
nation,  a  single  sentence :  '^  They  protest  do  ourselves  exact  justice,  in  our  own 
that  never  will  they  consent  to,  nor  be  way,  and  assuming  a  defensive  attitude, 
bound  by,  any  convention  or  treaty  of  leave  her  to  seek  our  friendship  when  she 
peace  with  the  North  American  enemy,  should  get  ready  to  do  so.  But  we  have 
as  long  as  he  threatens  or  occupies  the  no  fears  for  the  result,  if  the  one  gtmnd 
capital,  or  any  other  point  of  the  Mexican  obstacle  to  a  peace,  to  which  we  have 
Hrepubhc.  They  also  will  not  recognize  referred,  shall  be  removed.  The  ques- 
any  general  suspension  of  arms  which  tion  is,  can  and  shall  that  obstacle  be  re- 
should  comprise  all  the  belligerent  forces  moved  ? 

of  the  nation.''    But,  in  the  face  of  all        We  are  well  aware  that  the  Adminia- 

this,  and  much  more,  we  are  quite  pre-  tration  has  entertained  only  one  idea,  and 

pared  to  hear  that  somebody  at  the  Mexi-  has  seemed  incapable  of  entertaining  ajiy 

can  capital  has  proposed,  or  will  propose,  other,  about  the  way  we  are  to  deal  with 

to  submit  to  the  demands  of  the  Adoiinis-  Mexico,  till  she  shall  consent  to  make 

tration,  and  make  them  the  basis  of  a  peace  with  us.    That  idea  is  summed  up 

treaty ;  and  still,  we  repeat  our  convic-  m  the  phrase,  a  thousand  times  repeated 

tioo,  that  no  treaty  whicn  cedes  to  us  ex-  from  Administration  sourcea-— a  vigorous 

tensive  provinces  in  Mexico,  even  if  rati-  prosecution  of  the  war.    They  have  con- 

fied  by  the  constitutional  authorities  of  ducted  what  they  C9]\  a  vigorous  war 

oar  own  country,  can  ever  receive  the  from  the  beginning,  and  very  likely  they 

Moction  of  the  Mexican  nation,  or  ever  will  be  for  conducting  just  such  a  \'igor^ 

retult  in  imicahle  rehuions  and  a  perma-  ous  war  to  the  end.     We  shall  not  be 

nent  peace.  surprised  to  find  the  Presklent  annoono* 

But  suppose— and  we  think  it  a  very  ing  to  Congress,  at  the  opening  of  tfaa 

■npposable  case — that  the  occupation  of  next  session  in  December,  not  only  that 

the  Mexican  capital  l^  Gen.  Scott  and  such  is  still  the  policy  of  his  Administra- 

kia  anny  does  not  result  in  a  treaty  at  all,  tion,  but  that  now,  smce  Mexico  nfnmm 

or  the  establishment  of  peace ;  what  then  to  make  peace  with  us,  after  her  capitU 

is  to  be  done  ?    We  have  conquered  Mex-  has  fallen,  we  must  occupy  the  whole 

ie(^  but  we  have  not**  conquered  a  peace."  country,  iif  need  be,  with  our  miliUry 
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forces,  and  bring  the  whole  nation  under  of  theirs,  in  the  heart  of  a  distant  conn- 
complete  subjugation.    Possibly  he  may  try,  and  struggling  with  every  peril,  dis* 
BO  far  yield  to  Mexican  obstinacy  as  to  comfort  and  difficulty.    And  though  we 
conclude  that  the  military  occupation  and  are  of  the  number  of  those  who  believe 
subjugation  of  one  half,  or  one  third,  of  that  Conmss,  as  the  war-making  power, 
the  country,  may,  after  all,  answer  every  has  a  right,  and  it  may  be  its  imperative 
useful  purpose  of  the  war.    In  either  duty,  to  prescribe  and  limit  the  opera^ 
case,  we  shall  find  the  President  calling  tions  and  general  mode  of  conducting  any 
on  Congress,  at  its  next  session,  by  every  war— as,  for  example,  to  limit  its  opera- 
appeal  which  can  be  made  to  the  passions  tions  to  defence  merely,  or,  in  its  discre- 
or  the  pride  of  his  countr3rmen,  to  furnish  tion,  to  fit  out  expeditions  for  the  invasioii 
him    with  large  supplies  of  men  and  of  a  foreign  country,  and  for  ofiensive 
money  for  the  war ;  heartily  hoping,  as  war — ^yet,  in  the  present  instance,  and 
we  believe  it  is  very  likely  he  may,  at  the  especially  if  the  two  Houses  in  the  next 
same  time,  if  that  branch  of  the  National  Congress  could  not  be  brought  to  agree  on 
Le^slatnre   which    more    immediately  any  measure  or  plan,  either  for  conduct* 
holds  the  purse  strings,  shall  be  in  the  ting  the  war,  or  tor  brhiging  it  to  an  im- 
hands  of  the  Whigs,  that  his  demands  mediate  close,  we  do  not  see  that  the 
may  be  met,  in  that  quarter,  by  a  flat  re-  Whigs,  being  in  a  majority  in  one  House 
fusal.    He  would  expect  to  make  some  only,  will  m  in  any  condition,  if  they 
pood  party  profits  out  of  the  withhold-  were  so  disposed,  to  take  the  manage- 
mg  of  the  supplies  bv  the  Whigs  in  the  ment  of  the  war  out  of  the  President's 
American    House    oi    Commons.     He  hands.    It  will  be  time  enough  for  them 
would  like  well  enough  to  have  the  bur-  to  dispose  of  the  war  when  the  people 
den  and  yoke  of  the  war  lifted  off  from  shall  give  them  the  full  power  of  the  Gov- 
his  neck  by  their  interference,  on  almost  emment.    They  may  yet  have  that  high 
any  terms,  but  especially  if  done  in  a  service  to  perform  for  the  country, 
way  to  enable  him  to  make  a  plausible  Still  the  Whigs  in  the  next  Congress  will 
case  of  shifting  the  disgrace  which  is  have  their  own  duty  to  perform ;  and  they 
sure  to  follow  its  termination,  from  his  will  do  everything  that  lies  in  their  power 
own  shoulders  to  theirs.    The  bare  hope  towards  bringing  this  war,  if  not  sooner 
of  some  advantage  of  this  sort,  in  the  ended,  to  a  just  and  honorable  conclusion, 
desperate  condition  to  which  the  war  has  If  they  shall  have  a  working  majority  in 
reduced  his  Administration,  would,  we  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  original 
dare  say,  make  him  seize  with  avidity  jurisdiction  over  the  Ways  and  Means  will 
any  plausible  excuse  for  throwinff  up  the  belong  to  them,  with  the  right  and  the  duty 
contest.    But  we  think  the  Whigs  in  to  institute  the  most  rigid  inquiries  into  the 
Congress  will  find  a  way  of  doing  their  expenditures  of  the  Government,  its  reve- 
own  duty  in  the  premises,  without  afi^brd-  nue  measures,  its  financial  plans  and 
ing  much    ^  aid  and    comfort"  to  the  financial  operations,  and  into  the  whole 
President.  conduct  of  the  Administration,  especially 
The  President  has  undertaken  to  con-  in  relation  to  the  Mexican  war.    And  no 
duct  thid  war  from  the  beginning,  in  bis  doubt  they  will  feel  it  to  be  their  particu- 
own  way,  without  any  other  reliance  up-  lar  duty,  when  they  shall  be  called  on  to 
on  Congress,  or  reference  to  it,  than  to  furnish  supplies  for  the  feuther  prosecu- 
ask  that  body,  first  to  recognize  the  war  tion  of  this  war,  to  accompany  their  ap- 
after  it  was  begun,  and  next  to  supply  propriadons  with  a  solemn  declaration,  in 
him  with  the  men  aikl  money  he  required,  some  appropriate  and  authoritative  form, 
as  necessary  to  his  plan  of  operations,  as  to  the  objects  for  which  done  the  war 
He  ha^,  all  the  wdiile,  thus  far,  had  his  is  to  be  pursued,  and  with  a  special  pro- 
own  party  in  majority,  in  both  Houses,  and  hibitk>n  to  the  Executive  to  employ  the 
everything  has  been  accorded  to  him  as  means  placed  in  his   luinds  with  any 
he  desired.    And  so  long  as  Congress  is  view  to  the  dismemberment  of  the  Men- 
content  to  leave  the  whole  conduct  of  the  can  Republic,  or  the  acquisition,  by  con- 
war  in  his  hands,  we  do  not  see  how  it  quest  or  a  forced  sale,  of  her  territories, 
eould  well  refuse  to  continue  to  meet  his  It  is  easy  to  express  the  legitimate  objects 
wishes  in  the  matter  of  the  supplies,  of  the  war  on  our  nut,  and  for  which 
Certainly  it  would  never  refuse  to  grant  alone  the  money  of  tne  nation  ought  to 
anything  and  everything  necessary  or  be  granted:   First,  the  security  of  our 
proper  tor  the  suppcnt  amd  succor  of  our  frontier  State  of  Texas,  by  the  establish- 
orave  troops,  placed,  without  any  fault  meat  of  a  definite  boundary  between  it 
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and  Mexico,  and  in  the  adjoBtmeirt  of  voice  oftbePreaidenfs  party  in  the  Smiata 

which  the  whole  question  of  annexation,  — The  Government  has  been  fighting  iar 

and  all  its  incidentals,  should  be  quieted  the  conquest  and  aeqaiiition  or  Mexican 

forever ;  and  next,  a  proper  and  secure  territory.    If  the  President  and  his  party 

provision  for  the  payment  of  the  just  in  Congress  shall  be  found  unwilling  to 

claims  of  our  citizens  on  Mexico.  These  take  appropriations  and  suppUes  of  men 

objects  attained,  the  war  ought  to  cease ;  and  money,  as  they  may  be  called  for,  fc^ 

and  if  the  President  were  authoritatively  the  purposes  of  the  war,  nmply  with  an 

restricted  to  these  objects,  in  its  prosecu-  inhibition  against  prosecuting  it  fur  the 

tion,  it  is  quite  probaUe  that  ne  would  purpose  of  (fisroembering  Mexico,  and 

think  it  best  to  chan^  his  plan  of  bellige-  taking  from  her  her  territory,  it  will  be  a 

rent  operation»--if,  indeed,  it  should  be  dear  confession  that  the  design  is,  and  has 

found  necessarv  to  carry  them  on  at  all,  been  all  along,  to  effect  such  dismember- 

which  we  greatly  doubt,  for  another  day.  ment  and  acquisition.    Such  an  inhibition 

At  least  we  Whi^  know  very  well,  that  would  not,  of  course,  touch  the  le^timate 

if  such  a  restriction  had  been  imposed  on  objects  of  the  war — those  very  ob^ts  on 

him  from  the  beginning,  no  war  of  inva-  which,  and  on  which  alone,  according  to 

sion  would  ever  nave  been  undertaken —  the  repeated  and  elaborate  declaratioos 

iust  as  we  know  that  no  war  at  all  would  of  the  President,  officially  made,  the  ne- 

have  been  undertaken,  if  he  had  known  eessity  of  the  war,  if  necessary  at  all, 

before  it  was  begun,  that  he  was  to  be  rests  and  has  rested  from  the  begiiming. 

limited  to  the  naked  justice  of  our  own  If  hostilities  were  commenced  **  by  tM 

cause,  and  would  not  be  permitted  to  go  act  of  Mexico,"  in  invading  our  Bute  of 

farther  and  perpetrate  a  great  wrong  on  Texas,  as  has  been  insistea  on,  then  one 

Mexico.  olqect  of  the  war  has  been  to  defend 

We  are  aware,  of  course,  of  the  diffi-  Texas,  and  secure  that  frontier  of  the 

culty  wliich  will  have  to  be  encountered  United  States  by  compelling  Mexico  to 

in  the  attempt  to  incorporate  with  an  ap-  recognize  a  just  and  definite  ooundary  be> 

propriation  bill,  so  as  to  make  it  a  plirt  tween  her  territorv  and    ours  in  that 

of  the  enactment,  such  a  restriction  on  the  quarter.    And,  as  Mexico  was  indebted  to 

President  as   we  have  here  indicated,  our  citizens  in  a  considerable  amount  for 

The  Senate  may  stand  out  in  obstinate  spoUations  and  injuries,  the  neglect  of 

resistance  to  such  an  enactment    But  which  was  deemed  by  the  President  josC 

we  look  to  see  an  attempt  of  this  sort,  in  and  ample  cause  of  war,  then  another 

some  form  or  other,  made  by  the  Whigs,  object  or  the  war  has  been  to  obtain  sat- 

and  steadily  and  firmly  carried  out  to  a  isftustion  for  this  indebtedness.    Now  we 

successful  result  The  point  of  difierence  suppose  the  House  of  Ropresentatives 

between  the  two  Houses  in  such  a  case,  may  propose  to  make  apprmiriatioiu  for 

would  be  explicitly,  whether  or  not  the  the  war,  if  they  shall  be  called  on  to  do 

war  with  Mexico  shall  be  farther  prose-  so,  leaving  the  Prendent  to  conduct  it  as 

Ottted,  or  any  military  operations  whatever  he  has  done  heretofore,  on  any  plan  of 

carried  on,  with  any  view  to  the  dismem-  operations  he  may  think  beet  calculated 

bennent  of  that  repubUc,  or  to  the  acqui-  to  secure  thete  objects,  and  aay  other  la- 

aition,  Inr  conquest,  or  by  forcing  her  to  a  gitimate  object,  if  such  there  be;  axid 

sale,  of  her  territories.    This  wouM  be  what  if  the  Senate  shall  resist  and  reiUM 

the  precise  issue.    It  would  be  a  sin^  to  sanction  anpropriationB  for  /ibcseobiecU, 

issue,  and  need  not  be  complieated  with  because  the  President  is  not  left  at  hbeitj 

any  other  questioo  whatever.    And  it  is  at  the  same  time  to  carry  on  the  war  for 

an  issue  upon  which  the  Whig  party  can  another  and  a  distinct  purpose,  naowly, 

stand  before  the  ooantry,  awl  before  the  the  conquest  and  acquisition  of  Mexican 

world.    It  is  an  issue,  if  made  between  territory  ?    Let  the  Senate  carry  out  its 

the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  opposition,  on  this  ground,  to  tlie  extent 

Senate,  by  the  resistance  of  the  Senate  to  of  endangering  or  actually  involving  the 

auch  a  restriction  upon  the  President  in  foss  of  the  appropriation  bills  for  the  war, 

prosecuting  hostilities   against  Mexico,  and  the  appeal  will  go  to  the   people, 

which  will  bring  distiDcily  before  Coo-  What  their  verdict  would  be  cannot  be 

gross  and  the  country,  the  answer  to  the  doubtful    But  we  have  no  foars  that  th« 

gieat  questkiit  so  often  and  so  anxiously  courage  of  the  S«iale  could  be  brought 

Mked  everywhere— What  haa  the  Gov-  to  stand  up  to  such  a  point  in  the  ksiie. 


«nmnt  been  fighting  for  in  Mexico?       We  belwve,  if  there  is  any  one  propoM- 
Tbt  answer  wUT  then  he  given  by  the    tioaon  which  the  people  of  this  oovntiy 
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would  rise  in  their  might  to  tartain  their  eonflict  on  tarmt  which  ahall  seoore  th« 

faithful  representatives,  it  is  this— "That  j«»t  righU,  and  pre«jr?e  inviolate  the  na- 

the  war  now  existing  with  Mexico  ought  *»o"*^  honor,  of  the  United  States  and  of 

not  to  be  prosecuted  for  the  acquisition  Mexico ;  that  it  is  eaoecially  desirable,  in 

of  territory,  to  form  new  States  to  be  add-  ^'^f^  to  maintain  and  preierre  those  ami- 

edtothisUnion."*  We  have  not  a  douU  ^ble  relation,  which  ought  always  to  exist 

iTr^L    *•       L          '^ '»"»»«' *^  »**"""•  between  neiKhbonng  repnblics,  that  the 

that  the  time  has  come  when  the  people,  boundary  of  the  State  of  Texas  should  be 

in  aU  sections  of  the  Union,  are  ready  to  definitirely  settled,  and  that  provision  be 

onito  on  such  a  sentiment  as  this,  with  a  made  by  the  Republic  of  Mexico  for  the 

strength  which  has  not  been  exhibited  prompt  and  equitable  adjustment  of  the 

on  any  other  great  public  question  in  the  just  claims  of  our  citizens  on  that  re« 

last  quarter  of  a  century.    We  want  no  public." 

more  territory;  we  wit  no  more  acces-  q^  ^^is  proposition— so  sigm'ficant  and 

nons  of  new  Stat^from  newlywicquired  ^  j„gt— the  Whigs  of  the  ^nate  rallied 

territory ;  tfa^  country  is  ample  enough ;  ^^^  singular  unanimity.     Twenty-four 

the  ueople  have  room  enough.    There  senators  voted  for  it,  and  of  these,  f/etpn 

can  be  no  mistoke,  or  danger  of  mistake,  were  from  slave  States.    It  was  defeated 

in  asserting  that  this  is  becoming  the  ^^  t^e  votes  of  the  President's  friends 

common  and  prevalent  sentiment  of  the  j^idjng  j^e  maJOTity,  amon?  whom  were 

reflecting  jwrtion  of  our  people.    Espe-  ^ome  of  the  Nortliem  Democracy,  who 

cially,  and  above  aU  thinp,  they  are  professed  to  be  strenuous  advocates  for 

aninst  acquiring  more  territory  by  war  ^^  u  wilmot  Proviso."    Clamorous  to 

and  conquest.  withstand  the  farther  accession  of  slave 

Ev«7  man,  at  leart  every  Whig,  who  territory  or  slave  states,  alanned  at  the 

loves  his  country,  and  his  whole  country,  possibility  of  such  a  thing,  these  consist- 

wiU  rejoice,  too,  that  this  noble  sentiment,  ^gentlemen  could  yet  heartily  unite 

which  turns  rwolutely  away  from  all  plans  i,,  ^  p^ject  of  bringing  in  new  territory 

and  projects  of  further  temtonal  extension  -^^  ^he  United  Stat5,  even  by  the  power 

and  a^grai^izement,and  touches  interests  ^f  ^^  g^^^   ^^^  ^hich  slavery  could 

affecting  this  Umon  in  the  most  vital  ^^t  be  excluded,  if  at  all,  without  a  strug- 

leffard,  is  one  on  which  there  may  be,  gi^  ^j,ich  might  bring  down  the  piUare 

and  wiU  be,  the  most  conted  agrwment  ^f  ^^^  Unj^n  in  ruins.    The  amendment 

between  Uie  North  and  the  South,  Stand-  ^f  ^^^  Berrien  was  rejected;  and  then, 

iDff  on  this  common  ground,  Northern  ^  g^me  twenty-four  Whig^  who  had 

Whigs  and  Southern  Whigs  wdl  have  stood  by  this  proposiUon,  vSted  in  solid 

Imt  one  opmion  and  one  feehng  between  ^i^^  ^  ^ject  the  Appropriation  Bill, 

them.    This  unanmuty  has  shown  itself  ^  reference  to  this  example  shows  very 

^ready,  on  an  important  occasion.  When  pi^j^iy  ^^at  may  be  expected  from  the 

the  Senate  was  asked,  8.t  the  kst  seaaion,  Unanimity  and  firmness  of  the  Whigs,  at 

to  appropriate  three  milhons  of  doUars,  ^   approaching   session  of  Congress, 

in  additi<m  to  other  appropriations,  to  en-  ^|^^  folding  the  power  of  the  popular 

able  the  President  to  brmg  the  war  with  bn^n^h  of  the  National  Legislature,  they 

Mexico  to  a  close,  Mr.  Bemen,  of  Geor-  g^aU  be  caUed  on  to  adopt  a  measure  to 

gia,  intiroduced  an  amendment,  which  the  ^ri^  back  to  the  country  the  smiles  and 

country  haa  not  forgotten,  and  is  not  hke-  the  blessings  of  peace,  and  to  save  our 

ly  to  forget    It  was  as  follows :  Union  from  destruction. 

**  Provided,  always,  and  it  is  hereby  de-  We  are  too  near  the  end  of  the  space 
dared  to  be  the  true  intent  and  meanin|p  of  that  can  be  afforded  to  this  article,  to  en- 
Congress,  in  making  this  appropriation,  ter  now  into  the  reasons  and  considera- 
that  the  war  with  Mexico  ought  not  to  be  tions  which  have  operated  to  convince  us 
prosecuted  by  this  government  with  any  of  the  wisdom  and  the  necessity  of  mak- 
view  to  the  dismemberment  of  that  republic,  ^„  jt  a  cardinal  point  in  the  fiiith  and 
or  to  the  acquisition  by  conquest  of  any  por-  ^^     ^f  ^^e  Whig  party-that  we  want, 

il'!fr''a-^Ll7r^„?«^^^^^^^  knd  irill  have,  no  ¥e!riLi  provinces  m 

ever  desirous  to   maintain  and   preserve  ,t     ^    -^     r                   _*•*!_* 

peaceful  and  friendly  relations  with  all  na-  ^  ^""^  ^J^'^J  T^"?f?.^  o*^.  ""^ 

tions.  and  particularly  with  the  neighbor-  ?7»  annexed  to  the  ynited  States,  to 

ing  Republic  of  Mexico,  will  always  be  form  hereafter  States  of  this  Union.  Hap- 

TMdy  to  enter  upon  negotiations  with  a  pily,  we  have  good  indicatkms  that  this 

view  to  terminate  the  present  unhappy  sentiment  has  sprung  up  simultaneously 

*  Resolution  submitted  by  Mr.  Webster  te  the  Senate  at  the  last  session  of  Congress. 
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in  the  vdontary  minds  of  the  Whigs  in  port  unity  for  seemingr  hftnnony  tnd  the 

various  quarters  of  the  coontry,  witbont  stability  of  the  Coortitatioii."    Nor  did 

any  concert,  and  has  been  adopted  by  Mr.  Webster  leave  the  subject  withoot 

them,  with  a  thoron^  conviction  at  once  indicating  clearlv  the  coarse  of  policy,  of 

of  its  necessity  and  its  eminent  propriety,  wisdom,  and  of  dot^  in  the  case.    It  was, 

as  a  rule  of  political  action.  to  let  Mexican  temtory  akme.   Speaking 

Bat  we  have  not  forgotten  that  before  of  the  united  and  firm  actiooof  the  Whigs 

the  meeting  of  the  next  Congress,  the  war  of  the  Senate  in  voting  for  Mr.  Berrieo^ 

may  have  been  ended,  aid  a  treaty  of  amendment  to  the  Three  MilHoo  Bill,  he 

peace  prepared,  to  be  laid    before  the  said:— 
senate  for  its  ratification.    By  no  stretch 

of  oar  imagination  can  we  fieuicy  the  Ad-  "  In  their  jod^ment.  [the  Whigs]  it  is 

mmistraUon,  after  all  ito  bold  pretensions,  due  to  the  best  interests  of  the  coaotry,  to 

concluding  a  treaty  with  Mexico,  dicta-  '^  ,^«V»  *<>  P«f^  ff^  harmony,  and  to  the 

ted  by  itself  from  the  Mexican  capital,  *^eU4>eiDg  of  the  Constitution,  to  dedaie 

which  shall  not  cede  to  the  United  Siates  nlTw  c^,  ^'^1^,  "?^^^^     T  ^'^ 

.    1      .                 1       r          •            i^T  1^0  aew  States,  nor  territory  to  form  new 

^^   ^  ^vf^''  .""^  provincei^New  states  out  of,  ^s  the  end  of  conquest    For 

Mexico  and  Cahfomia.     Of  coarse,  this  one,  I  enter  into  this  declaration  with  all 

would  only  be  done,  if  at  all,  on  condition  my  heart.     We  want  no  accession  of  ter- 

of  the  direct  payment  by  us  of  a  very  ritory;   we  want  no   accession  of    new 

large  sum  of  money  as  a  consideration  States.      The   country  b   already   Urge 

for  the  cehiiion.     The  question  arises-^  enough.    I  do  not  speak  of  any  ccoioa 

What  would  the  Senate  do  with  such  a  that  may  be  made  in  the  establishnent  of 

treaty  ?    We  answer,  in  our  opinion,  it  boundaries,  or  of  the  acquisition  of  a  pott 

would  be  rejected  ;  and  for  ourselves  we  ®f  ^T'^  .®°  ^«  Pacific,  for  the  benefit  of 

say,  we  should  rejoice  to  see  it  rejected  »«^v»8ation  and  commerce.    But  I  speak  of 

by  Whig  votes.    The  difficulties  and  the  }^'l^i!nil^'riL''^^*°^^^  ?ifS"'^ 

^incrnn.  tn,n-«  fmm  annh  u  tr«.t,r  «,-.«.  form  States  to  be  annexed  to  the  Union ; 

oaed 
oppo 

with  his  accustomed  wisdom,  which  he 
submitted  to  the  Senate  when  the  Three  This  doctrine,  and  these  sentiments. 
Million  Bill  was  under  consideration,  not  belonging  to  Mr.  Webster  alone,  bat  to 
•*  Before  we  obtain  a  perfect  right  to  con-  the  whole  body  of  Whigs  in  the  Senate, 
qnered  territory,"  %aid  Mr.  Webster,  deliberately  adopted  and  acted  upon  at 
*'  there  must  be  a  cession.  A  cession  the  last  session  of  Congress,  are  not  Hke- 
can  only  be  made  by  treaty.  No  treaty  ly  to  be  forgotten,  or  laid  aside,  at  the 
can  pass  the  Senate,  till  the  Constitution  next  session.  And,  in  oar  judgment, 
is  overthrown,  without  the  consent  of  two  they  stand  equally  in  the  way  of  appro- 
thirds  of  iu  members.  Now,  who  can  priations  being  made  by  a  Whig  Hoase 
shut  his  eves  to  the  great  probabiUty  of  a  of  Representatives  for  the  pnrpoee  of 
successful  resistance  to  any  treaty  of  making  or  securing  extended  conquests  of 
cession,  from  one  quarter  of  the  Senate  or  territory  in  Mexico,  and  of  the  latificatioi] 
another  ?  Will  the  North  consent  to  a  of  any  treaty  ceding  huge  territories  to 
treaty  bringing  in  territory  subject  to  the  United  States,  as  the  end  of  conquest 
slavery  7  Will  the  South  consent  to  a  The  refusal  to  ratify  such  a  treaty  of 
treaty  bringing  in  territory  from  which  cession  would  not  lead  to  the  renewal  of 
slavery  is  excluded  7  Sir,  the  future  is  the  war.  It  wouhl  only  lay  a  braad  and 
full  of  difficulties  and  full  of  dangers,  sure  foundation  for  a  just  and  eodnring 
We  are  suOeriag  to  pass  the  golden  op-  peace.                                  D.  D.  B. 
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CATHOUC   REACTION  AGAINST  THE  GREAT   REFORMATION.* 


No  portion  of  modern  history  is  fraaght  the  precarione  avthority  of  the  chair  of 

with  ihtenser  interest  in  itself,  or  more  St.  Peter,  was  busily  intrig^aing  with  the 

important  bearings  on  our  own  times.  Emperor,  and  fighting  his  Most  Christian 

than  that  of  the  religious  state  of  EUirope  Majesty  of  France,  for  the  possession  of 

during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen-  some  of  the  Italian   provinces.     Even 

furies.     In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  when  the  progress  of  the  Reformation 

was  begun,  soon  after  the  commence-  forced   him   to  regard  the  danger,  hit 

ment  of  the  Protestant  Reformation,  a  efforts  were  expended  in  combining  the 

change  of  manners  and  discipline  appa-  secular  princes  of  Europe  against  the 

rently  as  complete  as  that  preached  by  opinions  of  the  Reformers.    The  martial 

Lather  to  the  multitudes  who  were  fof-  spirit  of  the  Popes  of  that  period  is  finely 

aakmg  her  communion.  set  forth  in  a  poem  of  the  timeof  Clement 

The  whole  policy  of  the  Church,  thith-  VIL,  who  assumed  the  pontifical  chair 

erto,  was  adapted  to  maintain,  by  appeals  but  a  few  years  after  the  death  of  Leo : 
to  superstition  and  veneration,  an  already 

acquired  influence.     The  merciless  bar-  led  nunc  summut  parat  arma  tacer- 

barity  with  which  the  Albigensian  faith  <lo«t 

was  crushed,  must  be  attributed  to  a  spirit  Clcmwas,  Martinum  cupiens  ibolara  Lu- 

rather  of  self-defence  than  of  aggression.  .         M*?'*"™' 

When   the  arms  of  ChrislendSm  were  ^tque  ideo  Hispanas    retinet   metrl^ue 

directed  against  the  Saracens,  it  was  in  jj^„  di^^epTando.autsubtilibus  argumenti. 

the  spint  of  Joshua  rather  than  that  of  vj^^^re.  s^d  ferro  mavult  sua  jura^tueri. 

Mahomet.     No  converts  were  made  or  Pontifices  nunc  bella  juvant,  sunt  cetera 

expected.    As  Gibbon  says  of  the  Jews,  nu^ : 

it  seems  probable  that  the  number  of  Nee  pr«cepta  pttriim,  nee  Chritti    dog. 

proselytes  hardly  exceeded  that  of  the  matmcurant. 

apostates ;  indeed,  there  were  hardly  any 

of  either.  Bat  it  was  not  with  carnal  weapons 

The  duties  of  the  ecclesiMtical  orders,  that  a  spiritual  battle  could  be  fought 

too,  were  mainly  confined  to  study  and  The  heresies  of  Brother  Martin  ran  like 

meditation.  Their  reputation  for  superior  wild-fire  through  Europe,  and  the  boa- 

sanctity  might  indeed  impress  the  unbe-  gling  efforts  of  his  Holiness  to  suppress 

lieving  witn  veneration.     But  even  such  them  remind  one  of  ttie  eagerness  of^Vir- 

influence  was  rather  adventitious  than  gil's  hero  to  try  his  trusty  sword  upou 

designed.     We  shall  see  that  the  orders  the  shadowy  monsters  about  him  at  the 

estublif«hed  after  the  Great  Reformation  gate  of  Tartarus, 

had  a  far  dil^rent  work  assigned  them.  The  time  had  now  arrived  for  a  close 

In  ttie  character  of  the  Supreme  Pon-  and  desperate  engagement  with  the  re- 
tiffs,  too,  appeared  anything  but  an  am-  formed  opinions.  First,  however,  it  was 
bition  to  extend  their  spiritual  sway,  determined  to  make  an  effort  at  reconci I ia- 
Tbe  increasing  extent  of  their  temporal  tion.  Sach  a  measure,  though  it  may  in 
jurisdiction  remlered  them  blind  to  all  our  day  seem  perfectly  chimerical,  ap- 
other  interests  than  its  still  farther  exten-  peared  in  the  eariier  part  of  the  sixteenth 
sion.  The  remark  of  Tacitus  upon  the  century  to  promise  good  success.  Much 
Roman  people,  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  free  discussion  had  arisen  in  Italy,  which 
them :  **  Vetas  ac  jampridem  insita  mor-  tended  to  render  somewhat  lef^  offensive 
tali  bus  potentiiB  cnpido  cum  Imperii  msg-  the  apparent  paradoxes  of  the  Reformers, 
nitndine  adolevit  erupitque."  l^eo  X.,  In  many  of  the  small  literary  coteries, 
•▼en  after  the  commencement  of  a  spir-  which  about  this  time  made  their  appear- 
itaal  revolution  which  forced  him  back  ance,  Luther^  great  doctrine  of  **  justifi- 
aipon  upholding,  ev«n  in  his  own  states,  cation  by  faith  alone'*  had  been  freely  de- 

*  1.  Raoke*8  History  of  the  Popes.  Translated  by  Sarah  Austin.  2  vols.  8vo.  London. 
II   Fra  Paoli  ^$arpi,  Istoria  del  CoDcilio  Tridentino. 
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bated.    It  had  been    maiDtained  by  a  second  branch  of  Sazonr,  one  bimnch  of 

Spaniard,  in  a  little  work  under  the  pat-  Brunswick  and  the  PsJfttinate,  seceded 

ronage  of  the  house  of  Colonna,  and  print-  from  the  Church  soon  after.    In  a  few 

ed  by  the  express  order  of  the  bishop  of  jrears  the  Reformation  was  triumphant 

Modena.    It  had  even  been  defended  in  a  m   Lower  Grermany,  and  firmly  estab- 

published  tract  by  Gasper  Contarini,  the  lished  in  Upper  Germany,  f 

chief  confidant  of  his  Holiness.*  Among  the  second  causes  of  the  anpre* 

It  was  not  without  reasonable  hope  of  cedented  facility  with  which  the  Rdfor- 

success,  therefore,  that  Paul  Hi.  favored  mation  pervaded  the  centre  of  Europe, 

the  design  of  a  general  reconciliation,  perhaps  the  chief  was  the  previoas  policy 

To  Contarini  this  scheme   appears   to  of  the  Church  with  regard  to  the  common 

have  been  the  delight  of  his  soul.    It  people. 

was  to  him  what  the  scenes  of  the  New  She  had  been  aiming  at  the  hearts  of 

Atlantis  were  to   Lord  fiacon — what  a  princes  and  nobles,  ami  her  conquests 

republic  was  to  Algernon  Svdney — what  had  been  mainly  over  temporal  powen* 

Utopia  was  to  Sir  Thomas  More.  She  had  sought  to  enlist  in  her  caase 

Less  visionary,  but  no  less  san^ine  those  feelings  of  the  higher  classes  which 
than  the  first  General  of  the  Jesuits,  it  are  most  faithful  and  enduring — venera- 
was  bis  misfortune  to  prosecute  a  prom-  tion  for,  and  enthusiastic  devotion  to, 
ising  scheme  with  no  ultimate  success,  established  forms. 
Bt  was  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  Hence  the  magnificence  of  her  ritaal 
opinions  similar  to  those  of  Luther  had  ceremonies,  and  the  presumptooua  titlaa 
prevailed  in  Italy.  He  knew  that  a  sin-  assumed  by  her  Supreme  Pontiflb.  Tbe 
cere  conscientiousness  urged  the  great  haughty  nobles,  who  would  not  have 
Reformer  to  his  work.  He  felt  sure  that  listened  to  the  simple  story  of  the  Croas, 
God  would  not  suffer  the  breach  in  the  willingly  attended,  with  the  insignia  of 
distiacted  Church  to  widen  irreparably,  their  rank,  upon  imposing  catbedrala 
But  he  had,  it  should  seem,  but  little  where  mitred  prelates  pedantically  da- 
studied  the  signs  of  his  times.  He  had,  claimed  in  the  cant  of  scholastic  theolo- 
perhaps,  judged  the  unbending  spirit  of  gv,  and  in  an  unknown  tongue  wan 
the  Apostle  of  the  Reformation,  by  the  chanted  the  praises  of  the  mysAehovs 
mild  and  compliant  disposition  of  his  attributes  of  the  Deity, 
own.  He  failed  in  his  benevolent  under-  Meanwhile  the  common  people  were 
taking,  and  might  have  been  forgiven,  left  as  sheep  without  a  shepherd.  They 
though  not  justified,  had  he  indulged  in  could  not  engage  in  the  pompous  ccra- 
the  complaint  of  the  amiable  Leighton  monies  of  the  cathedrals,  and  no  betheb 
upon  a  somewhat  similar  occasion :  *'  I  were  served  by  the  humble  miniiera  of 
have  done  my  utmost  to  repair  the  temple  the  Croes  for  them, 
of  the  Lord  ;  and  my  sorrow  will  not  be  The  Reformation  broke  out  in  the 
imbittered  by  compunction  should  a  flood  heart  of  Europe,  and,  when  the  popoiaoa 
of  misfortune  hereafter  rush  in  throof^h  deserted  the  Church  in  throngs,  she  par- 
the  ^p  you  have  refused  to  assist  me  m  ceived,  though  too  late  entirely  toreaiedy 
closing."  Contarini  returned  from  Ger-  it,  her  error  in  neglecting  them, 
many,  where  he  had  been  laboring  for  Luther  was  aware  m  the  importaal 
the  reconciliation,  to  endure  a  bitterness  truth  that,  though  the  light  of  cnrilixa- 
worse  than  the  bitterness  of  death — the  tion  and  science  always  sEinea  first  npoa 
calumnious  aspersions  of  his  countrymen  the  privileged  classes,  yet  great  mini 
upon  a  noble  enterprise  for  their  good.  and  religious   reforms  genmlly  work 

The  rupture  with  the  Protestants  was  upward  from  the  populace.    The  readem 

now  continually  widening.    Their  opin-  of  Spenser  will  remember  the  stoty  of 

ions  and  influence  were  spreadiac  with  '^  fayre  Una."    In  a  lonely  wild  she  was 

Arming  rapidity.    Fifteen  years  before,  assaulted  by  the  fierce  and  licenio— 

they  had  been  strong  enough  to  obtain  Sansloy.     Her   shrieks   and   atruggks 

an   official   recognition  at  the   diet  of  were  vain,  till  their  echoes  throi^h  tha 

Spires.  Subsequently  the  powerful  Land-  neighboring  forest  brought  to  her  reaoM 

grave  of  Hesse  had  determined  to  alight  the  woodland  deitiesw    Forth  thev  caaa. 

all  complaints  about  the  confiscated  es-  tro<iping  wildly  along,  fauns  mad  aaiyw 

tates  of  the  Church.    The  German  prov-  of  all  imaginable  shapes 
iocss,  the    March  of   Brandenburg,  the 

«  Raake,  i.  p.  US.  f  Ruikc,i.  m 
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«•  Whom  when  the  nging  Stniin  eipied—  would  inTolre  a  clear  definition  of  the 

A  rode,  mi«hipen.  monftrous  rabblement,  powers  and  duties  of  the  Supreme  Pon- 

h'i*        "*''*'  "        "^           "^  ^^'    ^''  Holiness  hated  it  for  a  reason 

But  ^r^  .eeea  «a  u.  .w.,  '^  s:;ras;:s:fci"eS 

a  crown  :  ••  parceaue  les  Anglais  savai- 

A  hideous  rout  of  monsters  doubtless —  ent  jusqn'on  les  droits  de  leur  rois  de- 

but  they  saved  the  honor  of  the  lady.    So  ^aient  s'etendre,  et  ne  connaissaient  pas 

has  the  purity  of  the  gentle  spirit  of  quelles  etaient  les  homes  de  l*autorit6 

Christianity  been  more  than  once  rescued  d*un  protccteur." 

from  pollution  by  the  awkward  but  faith-  Again,  two  years  after,  a  council  was 

ful  devotion  of  the  common  populace.  urged  upon  Adrian  VI.  by  the  diet  of 

This  Luther  had  the  sagacity  to  per-  Nnremburj^,  as  the  best  method  of  t«et- 

ceive,  and  hence  had  acted  upon  the  tling  all  difficulties.    The  abuses  in  the 

same  wise  principle  with   that  which  Church  had    now  attained  a  shamefdi 

Pascal  tells  us  ruided  him  in  the  compo-  notoriety.    The  Pope  sent  his  nuncio  to 

sition  of  those  ramous  letters  which  gave  the  diet,  reproaching  them  for  their  tole- 

its  deathblow  to  the  order  of  Jesuits,  ration  of  the  heresies  of  Luther.    He  in- 

••J*ai  cru,"  says  he,  *' qu 'il  falloit  6crire  aisted  on  their  cooperating  with  him  in 

d'une  maniere  propre  i  faire  lire  mes  rooting  out  error  from  the  Church, 

lettres  par  les  femmes  et  les  gens  du  But  the  diet,  in  return,  insisted,  as  ob- 

monde,  afin  qu*ils  connussent  le  danger  stinately  as  Charles  the  First's  later  par- 

de  toutes  les  mazimes  et  de  toutes  ces  liaments,  upon  a  redress  of  grievances, 

Sropositions  qui  se  repandoient  alors,  et  before  they  would  favor  any  measures  for 

ont  on  se  laissoit  facilement  persuader.*'  the  relief  of  the  Church.    They  made  a 

Paul  III.  was  not  long  in  perceiving  respectful  reply  to  the  nuncio,  that  they 
this  to  be  one  cause  of  the  success  of  could  not  punish  the  Reformers  for  corn- 
Luther.  To  counteract  the  Protestants  plaining  of  abuses  which  hail  become 
by  the  Fame  measure  had  now  become  a  matter  of  common  scandal,  and  which 
point  of  the  last  importance.  even  his  Holiness  had  confessed  in  his 

But  while  the  Reformation  had  pro-  message  by  the  nuncio, 
ceeded,  the  Church  had  become  distract-  So  far  from  complying  with  the  de- 
ed by  differences  in  belief,  some  of  which  mands  of  the  Pope,  they  threatened,  in 
concerned  the  fundamental  dogmas  of  her  case  a  general  council  were  not  soon  con- 
faith.  It  was  indispensable  that  some  voked,  to  prefer  a  formal  complaint  of 
|;enera1  unanimity  should  be  established,  abuses ;  a  menace  which  they  soon  after 
m  order  to  any  effectual  action  against  fulfilled  by  the  presentation  of  the  famous 
the  Reformation.  To  attain  such  una-  Centum  Chrammina.^  This  list  of  a 
nimity,  an  (ecumenical  council  seemed  hundred  grievances  is  valuable  as  show- 
necessary.  This  was  the  main  motive  ing  the  state  of  the  Church  at  that  period, 
prompting  the  Supreme  Pontiffs  to  a  and  the  forms  which  its  corruptions  had 
measure  against  wnich  they  had  many  assumed.  The  diet  complains,  among 
obiecfions.  other  impositions,  of  exactions  for  dis- 

We  shall  relate  somewhat  at  length,  pensations,  absolutions  and  indulgences ; 

the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  Coun-  of  the  burdensome  expenses  arising  from 

eil  of  Trent,  as  upon  these,  to  a  consid-  the  removal  of  law- suits  to  Rome,  a  prac- 

erable  extent,  depended  its  subsequent  tice  which  the  monopolizing  disposition 

movements.  of  the  Pope  had  of  late  rendered  quite 

The  German  princes  had  long  urged  a  common ;  of  the  exemption  of  the  clergy 

council  upon  the  Popes.    With  them  the  from  the  civil  jurisdiction ;  of  enormous 

irreat  object  was  the  correction  of  the  scan-  expenses  in  consecrating  churches  and 

dalous  abuses  which  prevailed  among  the  church-yards;   and    exactions   for   the 

clergy.    As  early  as  the  year  1521  this  sacraments  and  burial, 

measure  of  a  council  was  pressed  upon  Soon    after  the  presentation  of   the 

the  attention  of  Leo  X.*    cut  Leo  was  Hundred  Grievances,  a  recess  occurred 

little  inclined  to  a  reformation  which  in  the  diet. 

must  necessarily  have  commenced  in  the  To  all  the  charges  specified^  bia Holiness 

ehair  of  St  Peter.    Such  a  refoimation  was  forced  to  plead  guilty — ^vcrymucht^ 

*  Saipi,  1.  L  pp.  18, 17.  t  Saipi,  I .  L  p.  tZ. 
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the  chagrin  of  the  cardinals,  who  consider-  among  the  German   dtigy,  and  that 

edbim  raw  and  inexperienced  in  the  ways  escape,  for  a  time,  from  the  dieadad 

of  the  world.    They  plainly  told  him,  if  council. 

we  may  believe  Father  Sarpi,*  the  Veni-  But  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the 

tian  historian  of  the  Council,  that  the  acnitiniEing  susptcion  which  had  refused 

authority  ot  the  Papal  court  is  founded  faith  in  the  humiliating  confessions  of 

upon  its  reputation,  which  his  Holiness  Adrian,  could   be  hooowinked    by  the 

was  unwise  to  throw  away.  cunning  policy  of  Clement. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  Germany,  the  The  Germans  referred  the  legate  to  the 

confession  of  Adrian  was  stigmatized  as  Hundred  Grierances,   and  demanded  a 

a  lure  for  the  more  effectually  entrapping  council.     He  replied  that  his  Holiness 

the  Protestants.    Thus,  between  the  two  was  willing  to  reform  the  German  clergy, 

parties,  the  Pope  shared  the  fate  of  con-  from  whom  so  many  abuses  had  been 

ciliators  in  general — to  be  blamed  on  the  endured.     The  diet  again  demanded  a 

one  side  for  going  too  far,  and  on  the  council.    The  legate  promised  to  refer 

other  for  not  going  far  enough.  the  matter  to  the  Pope,  and  published. 

The  amiable  andtender  spirit  of  Adrian  with  the  concurrence  of  several  Catholic 

was  ill  adapted  to  such  troublous  times,  princes,  thirty-seven  items  of  reforms* 

He  was  delivered  from  them  by  death,  tion,  all  which  were  mere  regulationa  of 

only  about  seven  months  after  the  recess  external  rites  and  forms, 

of  the  diet.  Clement's  grand  objection  to  a  council 

Nothing  had  thus  far  been  accomplish*  was  the  same  which,  as  we  have  before 

ed  towards  the  general  council,  of  which  observed,  influenced  Leo  X.    He  feared 

good  men  were  earnestly  desirous,  but  of  an  assembly  where  the  assumed  author- 

whicb  wise  men  began  to  despair.    The  ity  of  the  Holy  See  might  be  called  ia 

diet  had  published  a  regulation,  that  the  auestion.and  its  province  clearly  de£j»ed. 

preachers  on  both  sides  should  abstain  His  miserable  shifts  to  evade  summoniiy 

from  all  subjects  likely  to  occasion  popu-  acouncil  strikingly  remind  usof  CharlesL 

lar  tumults, and  should  preach  the  gospel  of  England,    anticipating  his   revenue* 

sincerely  and  purely ;  a  reflation  about  raising  forced  loans, exacting  ship- money, 

as  definite  as  a  response  of  the  Pythia  at  resorting  to    any  and    every  measare, 

Delphi.  rather  than  call  a  parliament 

eft  course  the  clergy  on  both  sides  put  But  the  Emperor  Charles  Y.  was  now 

their  own  construction  on  the  decree  of  directing  his  attention  to  the  same  object 

the  diet,  and  public  opinion  was  forth-  with  the  diet    At  the  diet  of  Spires  hk 

with  reducea  to  its  former  confusion.  commissioners  announced  his  intention  of 

Julio  de  Medicis,  who  now  assumed  treating  with  the  Pope  for  a  general  coun- 

the  Papal  crown  under  the  title  of  Clem-  cii. 

ent  yn.,  was  a  pontiff'  of  far  different  Clement  was  now  reduced  to  a  sad 

temperament  from  Adrian.    Firm,  inde-  dilemma.    The  battle  of  Pavia  had  beea 

fatigable  and  sagacious,  he  looked  with  fought  the  year  before,  and  the  French 

a  pitying  smile  upon  the  timid  manage-  king  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Charles. 

nent  of  his  predecessor,  and  determined  The  Emperor  was  at  the  acme  of  his  fame 

to  present  to  the  world  a  Supreme  Pon-  and  power,and  he  was  too  well  acquaint* 

tiff*  who  should  be  respected  and  feared,  ed  with  the  court  of  Rome  to  be  moved 

He  was  convinced  that  Adrian  had  drawn  by  its  menaces,  though  armed  with  all  tha 

upon  himself  the  demand  for  acouncil  terrors  of  a  Divine  sanction, 

by  making  too  great  concessions  to  the  Fearful  visions  of  the  future  filled  tha 

Cierroans,  with  regard  to  the  corruptions  mind  ol  Cleooent     He  manifested  on  thia 

of  his  own  court.    When  the  diet  again  occasion  the  perturbation  which  osoall/ 

assembled,  therefore,  he  dispatched  his  fills  the  mind  of  a  cowardly  despot,  la 

legate  with    instructions  to  shuffle  off"  danger  of  meeting  with  justice.    A  fima 

upon  the  bishops  and  inferior  clergy  of  letter  was  dispatched   to  the  Emperor. 

Germany,  the  charges  which  were  lying  which  was  followed  the  next  day  by  ona 

against  the  Papal  court    jlis  plan  was  of  a  far  different  tone.    The  Emperor,  n 

to  work,  at  least,  a  partial  reiormation  reply,  insisted  upon  a  council,  as  the  diet 

— 

parendo  che  fosse  con  tropo  ignominia,  r  che  dovrsse  reodrrii  piu  odiosi  «J»rcoloy 


a  poHwt  eascr  causa  aocodi  fsrii  ■prrzsare  da  popoli,  ami  do?e«ae  far  r  Loteniai  pi«  a>id»o, 
•  pstakati.  — — —  e  qnelli  efae  teaiavano  pi«  e  Foaiefiee,  attribaivABO  eio  aJb  poea  ca|C«t- 
iioQ«  Mia  dctfarti,  con  le  qoali  si  maatiene  la  pottnza  Poatificia^  e  f aaiohu  deUa  C<im» 
toadate  topra  la  riputazione." 
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bad  done  before.    The  shuffling  manage-  ment  discoarse  in  the  consistory,  he  n rged 

meiit  of  Clement  deferred,  but  conid  not  this  measure  upon  the  cardinals.    Mantua 

avert  the  object  of  his  dread.     Five  years  was  mentioned  as  the  place  of  meeting, 

after,  for  the  sake  of  a  ruse,  he  issued  an  both  because  the  proposal  of  that  location 

intimation  that  a  council  should  soon  be  would  divide theopinionsof  the  European 

called;  but  as  neither  time  nor  place  was  princes,  and  thus  postpone  the  council* 

mentioned,  though  princes  were  exhorted  and  because  that,  if  the  meeting  actually 

to  assist  him  on  the  occasion,  in  person  took  place,  it  would,  in  Mantua,  be  un- 

or  by  ambassadors,  this  bungling  attempt  der  the  direct  influence  of  the  court  of 

at  evasion  was  no  sooner  made  than  de-  Rome, 

tected.  The  confederacy  of  Smalkalde,*  which 

The  remaining  years  of  the  pontificate  had  been  formed  five  years  before,  among 

of  Clement  were  spent  in  negotiations —  the  GJerman  princes  and  free  cities,  would 

of  course  abortive — about  the  time  and  hear  nothing  of  Mantua:  they  fell  back 

place  of  the  council.    He  died,  Septem-  upon  the  repeated  decrees  of  the  German 

oer,  1534.    On  the  twelfth  of  the  sue-  diet,and  the  promises  of  successive  Popes, 

ceeding  month  Cardinal  Farnese,  the  old-  that  the  council  should  be  held  within  the 

est  member  of  the  sacred  college,   was  limits  of  the  empire.    Paul   still  perstst- 

raised  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  under  the  ing,  and  summoning  all  Christian  princes 

title,  at  first,  of  Honorius  V.,  and,  subse-  to  send  their  deputies  to  Mantua,  the 

quently,  of  Paul  III.  Smalkaldic  league  supported  their  objec- 

The  pontificate  had  at  last  commenced  tions  in  a  long  manifesto.    The  Duke  of 

in  which  the  long  expected  council  was  Mantua,  moreover,  on  the  ground  that 

to  be  convoked.    Though   averse  from  the  throng  of  all  characters  which  the 

such  an  assembly,  Paul  looked  upon  it  council  would  draw  with  it  could  not  be 

with  views  far  different  from  those  of  easily    controlled,    recalled    the    permit 

Clement.  which  he  had  given  for  meeting  at  his 

It  bad  become  customary  for  each  car-  capital, 
dinal,  during  a  vacancy  in  the  Holy  See,  It  was  clear  that  the  council  could  nev- 
to  bind  himself  to  the  prosecution  of  cer-  er  be  held  in  Mantua.  It  was  soon  pro- 
tain  measures,  in  case  he  received  the  rogued,  and  then  summoned  at  Vicenza, 
vacant  chair.  One  of  those  proposed  in  the  Venitian  territories.  But,  besides 
upon  the  death  of  Clement  was  the  con-  manyotherobstacles,the  Senate  of  Venice 
vocationof  a  council  within  a  year.  Paul,  were  as  much  oppofed  to  a  meeting  in 
however,  owin^  to  his  hasty  election,  their  territories,  as  the  Duke  of  Mantua 
(the  same  day  on  which  the  conclave  had  been  before  them, 
assembled,)  escaped  these  engagements.  The  Council,  driven  from  city  to  city. 
Yet  so  far  was  he  from  opposing  the  one  at  last  took  refuge  in  Trent.  This  was 
touching  the  council,  that  he  voluntarily  a  city  subject  to  the  king  of  the  Romans, 
assumed  it  after  entering  upon  his  office,  and  on  the  border  between  Germany  and 
He  evidently  believed,  not  only  that  the  Italy.  It  was  hoped,  therefore,  that  no 
measures  of  Clement  for  evading  a  coun-  objection  to  the  locality  would  be  started. 
ctl  had  been  extremely  impolitic,  but  that  The  Protestants  refused,  as  they  had 
his  uncompromising  hatred  of  it  had  been  from  the  first,  to  acknowledge  the  au- 
unfounded  in  reason.  By  a  council,  he  thority  of  a  council  called  by  the  Pope, 
judged  that  peace  and  harmony,  which  without  the  concurrence  of  the  Emperor, 
bad  become  indispensable,  might  be  and  not  within  the  precincts  of  the  Ger- 
matntained  in  Italy;  and  that  the  popu-  man  empire. 

Urity  gained  by  calling  it  would  enable  The  Emperor  was  indignant,  as  he  de- 

bim  to  postpone  any  genuine  and  radical  tected  the  design  of  Paul  in  summoning 

reformation.    It  was  plain  that  Clement,  the  council  at  that  juncture.     One  of 

by  his  wretched  shifts,  had  but  increased  those  fierce   wars  which  occupied  the 

tit  general  odium  against  himself,  while  greater  part  of  the  reigns  of  the  Emperor 

he  increased  the  necessity  and  the  de-  and  Francis  the  First,  of  France,  was  now 

nand  for  a  council.  raj^""!?-    Paul,  therefore,  was  confident 

It  was  owing  to  these  opinions  that  that  tne  Emperor,  busied  with  his  great 

Paul  had  so  promptly  professed  a  desire  rival,  would  leave  the  entire  control  of 

for  such  an  assembly.   Only  three  months  the  council  to  himself.     Whatever  aU' 

after  his  election,  in  a  long  and  vehe-  thority  could  be  acquired  by  means  of 

•  Robertson's  Hist,  of  Chas.  V  ,  Albany  Ed.,  1822.    VoL  ii.  p.  274. 
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such  a  congress,  had  become  a  point  of  with  troops  fraudulently  obtained  from 

the  highest  importaoce  to  the  Supreme  the  King  of  France,  the  Landgrare  of 

Pontiff.  Hesse,  one  of  the  confederates,  bad  com- 

The  Refornmtion  had  exerted  an  enor-  pletely  defeated,  and  taken  him  prisoner, 

mous  political  influence  upon  even  those  ik>on  after,  the  PaJalinate*  had  seceded  to 

countries  of  Europe  which  still  retained  the   Protestants,   as   before  mentioned, 

their  attachment  to  Catholicism.      The  These  two  events  had  raised  their  repBta- 

weight  of  authority  which  the  supersti-  tion  to  a  formidable  height, 

tion  of  the  fifteenth  century  had  main-  It  was  plainly  absurd  to  think, at  least 

tained  for  the  Supreme  Pontiff,  had  van-  for  the  present,  of  coercing  them  into 

ished  before  the  light  of  the  sixteenth,  conformity  with  the  Cnurch.     The  eyes 

The  Emperor  himself,  though  a  zealous  of  all  j^^ood  men  were  turned  towards  the 

Catholic,  paid  little  more  respect  to  his  council,  in  the  hope  that  it  might  at  least 

Holiness  than  was  due  to  his  temporal  somewhat  alleviate  the  bitter  animosity 

power  and  resources.    Francis  of  France  which,  as  they  said,  was  **  rending  tha 

nad  invited  an  infidel  Sultan  to  assist  his  seamless  coat.** 

arms.     Henry  YIIL  of   England    had  The  Emperor  was  desirous  that  a  ref- 

thrown  off  all  allegiance  to  the  Pope,  ormationoi  abuses  should  be  decreed  be- 

Thus  the  princes  of  Europe  had  learned  fore  the  discussion  of  matters  of  faith, 

the  important  truth,  that  there  is  no  more  Paul  took  the  alarm  at  once.    Reforma* 

intrinsic  virtue  in  a  papal  bull  than  in  tion  was  to  him   what  rultures  are  to 

any  other  parchment;  and  they  were  be-  lambs,  or  light  to  darkness.    He  carried 

ginning  to  smile  alike  at  the  harmless  the  point,  that  matters  of  reform  and  of 

threats  and  the  worthless  promises  of  the  faith  should  be  treated  simultaneously ; 

Supreme  PontilT.      Like  the  Red-cross  but,  in  fact,  the  latter  were  discussed 

knight  in  Spenser,  they  had  been  blindly  first 

serving  a  hateful  sorceress ;  but  the  spell  This  point  settled,  the  council  procced- 
was  now  broken.  It  was,  then,  all  impor-  ed  to  consider  the  sources  of  our  knowl- 
tant  for  Paul  ill.  to  shore  up  his  totter-  edge  in  faith  and  doctrine.  The  author- 
ing authority,  by  whatever  assistance  ity  of  traditions  was  decided,  after  some 
could  be  drawn  from  a  council.  opposition,  to  be  equal  to  that  ol  tlie 

The  time  specified  was,  however,  the  Scriptures.   The  books  of  the  Apocrypha 

least  favorable  which  could  have  been  were  declared  canonical.    Of  the  ^ip- 

selected.     The   wars   of   Charles   and  tures  themselves,  the  Latin  Vulgate  was 

Francis  rendered  all  traveling  so  unsafe,  the  authorized  copy, 

that  not  a  prelate  would  undergo  the  Then  came  the  grand  distinguishing 

hazard  of  a  journey  to  Trent.    The  pa-  doctrine  of  the  Protestants,  justification 

pal  legates  therefore  were  left  to  maintain  by  faith  alone.    The  controversy  on  this 

their  dignity  alone,  at  Trent,  until  bis  was  long  and  earnest    At  least  one  arch- 

Holiness  chose  to  prorogue  a  council  bishop,  three  bishops,  and  five  diTinca, 

which  had  not  yet  convened.  agreed  with  the  view  of  Luther  ;t  but  to 

After  the  actins;  of  this  wretched  farce,  the  greater  number  of  prelates  present  the 

a  year  and  a  balfwas  su&red  to  pass  be-  doctrine  appeared  intolerable.      It  was 

fore  Paul  ventured  again  upon  a  summons  enough  for  them  that  it  came  from  Ls- 

for  a  council,  November  19th,  1544.  ther.    That  hateful  name  connected  with 

The  Emperor  was  embarrassed  by  the  it  spoiled  all.    Their  hatred  of  the  great 

relations  which  he  sustained  to  the  Prot-  reformer  was  like  that  of  Shylock  for  the 

estants,  and  by  the  menacing  attitude  of  Christians — so  bitter,   that   even   thair 

the  Turkish  Sultan.    He  therefore  at  first  music  was  to  him  but  *'  the  rile  squeak* 

demurred  against  sustaining  the  Council,  ing  of  the  wry-necked  fife.** 

but  soon  fell  in  with  the  project,  and  sent  The  general  of  the  Augustinea  (d 

his  legates  to  Trent,  where  the  first  ses-  which  order  Luther  had  been  a  mentber) 

sion  was  held,  December  13th,  1545.  endeavored  to  present  the  doctnne  in  a 

The  Protestants  had  rapidly  risen  in  less  oflTensive  light  He  affirmed  that  jus- 
influence  and  importance.  Three  years  tification  is  two-fold  :  the  one,  inbcreat 
before,  Henry,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  had  in  us,  through  which,  though  wiihoot 
been  deservedly  stripped  of  his  territories  merit  of  our  own,  we  are  renewed  fras 
by  the  confederates  ot  Smalkalde.  Hav-  the  state  of  sin  to  that  of  grace,  bat  tm- 
lag  lately  endeavored  to  regain  them,  sufficient  for  the  salvation  of  the  soul  ^ 

'  Hist  of  Charles  V.,  vol  iii.p.  47.  f  Buike,  voL  i  p .  SM. 
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the  other,  the  impiited  merits  of  Chriet,  doctrine  of  Luther  wu,  to  some  extent, 

which  alone  are  adequete  to  salvation.  recognized    in  Itetly,    even    before   his 

The  plan  of  the  Augustine,  evidently,  time, 
was  to  concede  all  that  might  be  demand-  As  early  as  the  year  1 180  the  Vaudois 
ed  for  works,  except  to  rest  justification  had  passed  the  Alps,  and  established 
upon  them.  Bnt  the  efficacy  of  works  themselves  within  no  great  distance  from 
was  the  Shibboleth  of  the  Papists.  Rome  itself.  For  nearly  half  a  century. 
Heresy- banters  were  as  numerous  and  protected  by  their  harmless  and  unobtru- 
as  vigilant  then  as  they  are  in  our  time,  sive  character,  they  were  the  destined 
Salmeron,  a  Jesuit,  and  Laynez,  the  sue-  victims  of  as  ferocious  a  persecution  as 
eesflor  of  Loyola  as  general  of  that  that  which  exterminated  their  brethren  in 
order,  maintained  that  we  must  depend  Provence  and  Languedoc. 
upon  the  merits  of  Christ;  not  that  they  Gregory  IX.,  in  the  year  1321,  fulmi- 
render  our  own  efficacious,  but  that  they  nated  a  furious  bull  against  them ;  but  as 
promote  them.  ^  the  Catholic  princes  could  not  be  made  to 
Thus  the  two  great  doctrines  of  justi-  apprehend  danger  to  the  Church  from  so 
fication  by  faith,  and  justification  by  feeble  a  people,  his  Holiness  failed  in  his 
works,  were  first  brought  out  into  clear  bloody  purpose, 
contradistinction  at  the  Council  of  Trent.  in  the  year  1370  numbers  of  the  Van- 
Each  stood  in  hold  relief  against  the  other,  dois  emigrated  from  the  valleys  of  Pra- 
They  have  nothing  in  common,  and  as  {:ela,  to  a  district  which  they  piircbased 
sorely  as  the  former  triumphs,  the  latter  in  Calabria.  The  little  tract  wnich  they 
most  fall.  cultivated  was,  to  the  region  about,  as 
By  the  rejection  of  the  cardinal  doctrine  Goshen  to  the  rest  of  Egypt.  The  con- 
of  the  Protestants,  all  connection  with  veniences  of  life  abounded ;  the  arts 
them  was  cut  off.  The  principal  uphold-  flourished;  learning  was  encoura^. 
ers  of  that  doctrine  soon  left  the  council.  The  brethren  of  the  Calabrian  Christians 
Thenceforward  no  measures  tending  to  a  came  flocking  across  the  Alps,  from  the 
reconciliation  were  ever  contemplated.  fierce  persecutions  which  raged  in  Pied- 
All  the  distinguishing  tenets  of  the  mont.  Thus  strengthened  in  numbers. 
Church  of  Rome  were  now  established  by  the  Vaudois  maintained,  with  almost  ves- 
the  decrees  of  the  council,  in  rapid  sue-  tal  constancy,  amid  the  darkness  which 
cession.  One  afl^r  another  those  princi-  surrounded  them,  the  light  of  learning 
pies  were  laid  down,  to  the  propagation  and  religion,  till,  after  the  great  Reforma- 
of  which  were,  in  future,  to  be  directed  tion,  it  was  put  out  in  blood, 
all  the  energies  of  Catholicism — princi-  It  was  in  that  district  of  the  Vaudois 
pies  which  were  proclaimed  alike  by  that  the  light  of  letters  first  dawned  upon 
mitred  prelates,  under  the  domes  of  mag-  Europe.  From  their  teachers  Petrarch 
nificent  cathedrals,  and  by  begging  friars,  acquired,  directly,  and  Boccacio  indirect- 
in  the  cabins  of  the  peasantry.  Iv,  their  knowledge  of  Greek.  For  years 
When  the  council  had  advanced  thus  the  neighbors  of  that  enlightened  people 
lar  in  its  deliberations,  it  was  unexpect-  were  as  heedless  of  literary  pursuits,  as 
ediy  intermpted  bj  the  apprehensions  of  the  stone  inhabitants  of  the  city  where 
the  Pope.  A  civil  war  had  broken  out  the  young  man  in  the  Arabian  tale  la- 
heCween  the  Emperor  and  the  Smalkaldic  bored  at  his  studies.  But  at  last  the  love 
league,  and  the  former  had  been  com-  of  letters  began  gradually  to  diffuse  itself 
pletely  victorious.  Paul  began  to  fear  throughout  Italy.  The  learned  languages 
that  he  should  find  a  master,  where  he  were  extensively  studied.  A  literary  cu- 
had  been  accustomed  to  look  for  a  faith-  riosity  was  excited,  which  was  sbon  net- 
ful ally.  It  was  necessary  to  bring  so  urally  directed  towards  the  Holy  Scrip- 
important  an  engine  of  influence  as  the  tures. 

council  under  his  own  immediate  control.  We  have   mentioned  the  advantage 

He  therefore  sent  a  special  nuncio  to  which  Luther  drew  from  the  error  of  the 

transfer  the  council  to  Bologna,  a  town  Romish  Church,  in  neglecting  the  com- 

vnder  his  ahsolnte  jurisdiction.  mon  people.    The  natural  results  of  the 

But  while  the  Church  was  battling  with  same  blind  policy  were  now  rapidly  de- 

the  Reformation  abroad,  heresy  had  pre-  veloped  in  Italy.     The  Scriptures  had 

▼ailed  to  an  alarming  extent  in  Italy.    It  been  a  sealed  book  to  the  Italians.    A 

is  a  fact,  well  authenticated,  though  not  few  chapters  used  in  the  Church  service, 

■uificiently  presented  by  most  historians  a  few  formulas  mechanically  repeated, 

of  those  timea^  that  the  great  cardinal  constituted  nearly  all  that  was  known  of 
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that  my^tenovt  volaaw,  so  iaiispeMftUe  ji(M\n%  H  the  fOMCt  o^  the 

to  erery  Cbri«tiaii.  lo^,  caae  gimdaaUj  to  renicr  k  tkc 

With  the  revival  of  letters,  hovever,  a^e  of  tbe  heart     Froai  —wMig 

came  a  ^eMand  to  tbe  Seriptafea  in  tbe  aroce  bmdj  of  ibe  ttoblel  rbiMfwo—  of 

Temanilar  torifpie— a  demand  to  wbicb  tbe  tmib. 

tbe  learned  readily  responded.     Wietcb-        Another  great  canae  of  tbe  Rffor—lioa 

ed  translations  from  tbe  Vulgate  passed  in  Italy  was  tbe  intimate  rebilioM  vbicb 

tbroD^b  edition  sifter  edition.    New  light  it  soFtained  to  Germany,  ia  respect  oi  its 

broke  in  apon  tbe  minds  of  the  people  as  liteiatare.     Italy,  as  we  have  seen,  look 

they  searched  the  sacred  books.    Tbe  Ibe  lead  in  the  revival  of  letiersw    Get- 

simple  peasant,  as  he  pemsed  tbe  won-  many  sooa  followed.     For  yean  these 

derlul  story  of  redemptioo,  freed  from  tbe  two  nations  enjoyed  between  themselves 

mnmmeries  wbicb  tbe  priests  bad  thrown  a  monopoly  of  nearly  all  that  was  known 

about  it,  was  filled  witb  a  rapture  not  in  Europe  of  tbe  sciences  and  polite  litem* 

unlike  thatof  tbe  converted  centunooyio  ture.     Havinf^  little  in  common  with  the 

Mrs.  Baillie's drama:  ignor&ce  which  samwnded  them,  mo- 

"  One  day  and  two  blest  nights,  spent  in  *««al  sympathy  led  tbe  learned  of  both 

acqairine  conntries  lo  an  intimate  conunnnion.    A 

Your  heavenfy  lore,  so  powerful  sod  sab-  channel  was  thus  formed,  along  which 

lime —  tbe  opinions ol  tbe  German  reformets  ran 

Ob !   what  an  altered  creature  tbey  have  freely  into  Italy.     So  dangeroas  to  the 

made  me  V*  Cbarcb  was  this  commnnication  jadged  lo 
The  pore  and  rigid  morality  inculcated  be,  that  many  zealous  Papists  were  dam- 
in  the  Scriptures  stood  in  bold  relief  oroos  for  a  suspension  of  all  iaierconrse 
against  the  debasing  sensuality  of  the  between  the  two  countriesw 
priesthood.  The  vices  of  tbe  clergy  be-  Another,  and  the  last  caaee  <»f  the 
came  a  mark  for  ^he  satire  of  ibe  learned,  Italian  reformation  we  shall  here  present, 
and  the  derision  of  the  populace.  Pe-  was  the  influence  exerted  by  tbe  Geiamo 
trarch  and  Boccacio  employed  their  Kenius  soldiery  of  tbe  Bmperor,  and  the  Swiss 
in  lashing  the  sacred  orders,  which  bad  auxiliaries  of  Francis,  during  their  cam- 
writhed  under  tbe  keen  irony  of  the  great  paigns  in  Iialv.f  Witb  fearless  frcedoa^ 
Dante,  nearly  two  centuries  before.  In-  those  hardy  foreigners  commented  upon 
deed,  the  shameless  profligacy  of  the  the  corruptions  of  tbe  Church.  Accns- 
clergy  most  be  considered  one  of  the  lead-  tomed  to  see  in  tbe  ministers  of  religion 
ing  causett  of  the  Reformation  in  Italy,  the  rigid  morality  of  Luther  and  Zwiagle* 
Tbe  Supreme  Pontiff,  investing  witb  high  tbey  were  disgusted  by  the  ibsmfkas 
places  in  tbe  Church  his  sons,  whom  be  sensuality  of  Ue  Italiaa  clergy.  Tbey 
acknowledged  without  shame ;  the  car-  sneered  at  tbe  lofty  pretensions  of  tbe  S«- 
dinals,  dividing  their  time  between  ia-  preme  Pontiff;  they  derided  tbe  miraca- 
trigoes  for  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  and  in-  lous  powers  claimed  by  tbe  priests;  they 
trigues  with  beautiful  women  ;  the  made  game  of  tbe  mysterious  rites  of  tbie 
bishops,  preferring  tbe  reputation  of  a  Church  service.  Tbe  Holy  Olfice  wan 
clever  connoisseur,  or  a  refined  voluptu-  not  at  that  time  in  very  vigoroos  opeta- 
ary,  to  the  praise  of  faithfulness  in  their  tion;  yet  such  frifjbtfal  impiety  as  tbia 
ghostly  duties;  the  begging  Iriars,  fum-  would,  if  eihibited in  Italians.  bavebee« 
bling  in  the  pockets,  instep  of  laboring  speedily  and  rigorously  suppressed.  Bot 
with  the  souls  of  their  people;  all  preach-  it  would  not  have  been  adviwable  load- 
ed, with  the  clear  and  persuasive  voice  of  minister  the  torture  to  grim  ranks  of 
example,  the  necec^sity  of  a  reform  in  tbe  armed  veterans,  whose  backs  their  enemiea 
Church.  The  corruption  of  the  clergy,  had  never  seen.  Tbe  soldiere  therefore 
then,  and  the  increase  of  general  infor-  railed  on,  unmolested.  But  not  foment 
mation  after  the  revival  of  letters,  must,  witb  railing,  tbey  did  what  was  infinitely 
next  to  the  inherent  power  of  truth  itself,  more  mischievous  to  the  Church.  Tbey 
be  regarded  as  tbe  two  great  second  instituted  comparisons  of  tbe  Italian  cler* 
causes  of  the  Reformation  in  ftaly.*  %j  with  the  Reformers,  thus  setting  ttha 
Tbe  study  of  tbe  Old  Testament  Scrip-  piety  and  pure  morality  of  the  latter  in  a 
tores  received  a  new  impulse  from  tbe  yet  clearer  light.  Gradually  the  bitter 
immigration  of  the  Jews,  expelled  from  prejudices  which  had  prevailed  aninat 
Spain  by  Ferdinand  and  Inabella.    Tbe  Lnther  and  his  coadjutors  wore  oa  from 

leameit,  who  read  the  ori^smal  text,  from  the   minds  of  tbe   Italians.     They  had 

■  »i  I  ■  ■ —  —  — 

•  M'Crie*»  Hutory  of  ihe  Italian  Reformation,  p.  S.  f  KTCrie,  p.  58. 
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been  tmgbt  by  the  priests  to  regard  the  Sicily ;  Martyr  in  Locca ;  Palerarto  in 

Reformers  as  frightful  monsters,  emisea-  the  Viennese ;  and  Fontana  in  Locarno, 

ries  from  the  world  below,  of  whom  they  were  the  leaders  in  the  Reformation, 

had  aboot  as  definite  an  idea  as  children  So  great  progress  was  made  as  ere 

have  of  the  goblins  which  they  apprehend  long  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  court  at 

in  the  dark.  Rome.    Protestantism  was  subjected  to 

But  the  illusion  now  vanished.    These  a  terrible  ordeal.    The  flight  of  three 

mde  foreigners  had  torn  open  the  scenes,  leading  Reformers,  Ochino,  Martyr,  and 

and  exposed  to  view  the  mysteries  behind  Curio,  gave  the  first  intimation  of  the 

the  stage.    The  masks  had  been  stripped  impending   storm.     The   chagrin    pro- 

from  the  actors,  and  instead  of  righteous  duced  by  their  escape,  together  with  the 

and  venerable  fathers  in  God,  appeared  fear  of  further  detection,  led  to  more 

shameless  rakes  or  grinning  bnffoons.    It  stringent  measures  against  heresy.  Then 

was  no  longer  possible  for  the  clergy  to  came  the  Inquisition.   The  establishment 

coaceal  from  the  people  their  own  private  of  that  terrible  tribunal  crushed  the  last 

contempt  for  the  dogmas  which  they  dili-  hope  of  religious  freedom  in  Italy.  When 

gently  inculcated  in  public.     The  sin-  the  sword  and  the  faggot  had  done  their 

cerity  of  the  clergy  once  suspected,  all  work,  they  left  bigotry  and  superstition 

respect  for  the  Church,  which  had  remain-  completely  triumphant, 
ed  after  beholding  the  sensuality  of  the 

preceding   pontiffs,   vanished    from   the  Et  la  tritte  Ttalie  encore  toute  fumante 

minds  of  the  Italians.  DeB  feuz  qu*a  rallum^  sa  liberty  mourante. 

It  was  one  thing,  however,  to  despise 

their  ancient  faith,   but   it   was  quite  A  general  horror  prevailed  at  the  erec- 

another  to  discard  it  and  adopt  a  new  tion  of  the  Inquisition,  like  that  of  the 

one.    The  great  national  motive  whi^h  Parisians,  when  the  guillotine  came  nnder 

opposed  the  Reformation,  in  the  minds  of  the  direction  of  the  revolutionary  tribu- 

the  Italians,  has  been  so  frequently  men-  nai.    The  Protestants  fled  in  all  direc- 

tioned  by  historical  writers,  that  we  shall  tions. 

merely  mention  it  in  passing.  They  In  the  province  of  Ferrara  the  Inqaisi- 
were  enriched  by  the  extortions  hi  which  tors  were  especially  vigilant.  It  was 
the  northern  nations  of  Europe  complain-  suspected  that  there  was  the  stronghold 
ed.  The  ecclesiastical  revenues  of  all  of  heresy,  the  Duchess  Renee  being  its 
other  countries  were  pourcHl  out  before  known  supporter.  It  was  in  this  prov- 
the  chairof  St  Peter,and  thence distnbu-  ince  that  the  most  odious  feature  of  the 
ted  through  Italy.  The  Hundred  Griev-  most  odious  of  tribunals  was  displayed 
ances  of  the  Germans  were  so  many  in  its  full  enormity.  Spies,  termed  Cory- 
special  privileges  to  the  Italians.  The  ceans,  were  put  in  commission  for  scru- 
exactions  of  the  Church  in  England  and  tinizing  the  lives  of  the  suspected. 
France,  and  the  German  states,  were,  to  Adapting  themselves  to  all  occasions, 
the  people  of  Italy,  what  the  ruinous  no  circle  could^  escape  being  infested 
trilmtes,  wrested  by  the  Roman  emperors  with  these  vermin.  If  an  entertainment 
from  the  distant  provinces,  were  to  the  was  given  at  the  palace  of  a  noble  of  qaes- 
populace  which  crowded  the  amphithea-  tionable  orthodoxy,  a  Coryccan,  as  gay 
tra,  maintained  by  the  imperial  bounty,  as  the  gayest,  was  sure  to  be  of  the  com- 
at  the  metropolis.  pany.  U  a  literary  coterie  met  for  an  hour's 

There  was,  then,  mach  to  oppose  as  conversation,  a  demure  Coryccan  took 

well  as  much  to  advance  the  ReforoMt-  note  of  every  word  spoken.    If  a  group 

tion  in  Italy.    The  active  agents,  as  we  of  peasantry  collected  for  an  idle  gossip, 

have  before  observed,  in  its  promotion,  a  garment  as  eoarse  as  any  among  them 

were  a  few  learned  men.     Even  before  concealed  a  Corycaan.      In  the  covncii 

the  Reformation  had  commenced  in  Ger-  chambers  of  princes,  and  in  the  cloister* 

many,  Savonarola  had    proclaimed    its  of  recluses,  they  were  alike  to  be  found, 

cardinal  truths  ia  (miy.     Subeequently  and  the  least  whisper  of  heresy  was  re- 

Renee,  Duchess  of  Ferrara,  and  dauffhter  peated  in  the  ears  of  the  Inqaisitofs.    On 

of  Louis  Xli.  of  France,  protected  the  the  reports  of  these  emissaries,  mnlti- 

fersons  and  defended  the  opinions  of  the  tudes  were  arrested,  and  the  dungeons  of 

talian  Reformers.     Pi6lo  Ricci  in  Mo-  the  Holy  Office  were  rapidly  crowded 

dena ;  MoUio  ia  Bologna ;  Camesecohi,  with  terror-stricken  vietima. 

Lupetiao  and  Altieri  in  Venice ;   Curio  The  modes  of  execution  of  the  incor- 

in  the  Milanese ;  YakieE  in  Naples  and  rigible  varied  witSi  the  barbarity  of  the 
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Inqnisitora.  At  Veniee,  where  eoine  there,  to  attend  vpon  die  nase.  Inaleadof 
trace  of  hamanity  seems  to  have  remain-  complying,  they  departed  in  a  body  for 
ed,  drownini;  was  the  usoal  mode.  All  the  woods.  Stifling  their  reseDtroeat,  the 
the  terrible  influence  of  mystery  was  monks  passed  on  to  La  Goardia,  and  cat- 
thrown  about  the  fate  of  the  victim.  At  ployed  a  base  expedient  well  known  to 
midnight  he  was  taken  from  his  cell  and  the  emissaries  of  the  Holy  Office.  As- 
put  into  a  gondola,  attended  by  a  single  suring  the  inhabitants  that  their  brethren 
priest  Without  knowledge  of  his  fate,  of  Santo  Xisto  had  renounced  here^ 
he  was  rowed  out  beyond  the  two  cas-  and  embraced  the  Church,  they  exhorted 
ties  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  where  them  to  follow  so  praisewortby  an  ex* 
another  gondola  was  stationed  in  waiting,  ample.  At  first,  being  unaecnetomed  to 
A  plank  was  then  laid  from  one  boat  to  deceit,  they  complied ;  but  soon  learainc 
the  other,  upon  which  the  Tictim  was  the  treachery  of  the  friars,  they  resolTed 
placed,  chained,  and  having  a  heavy  to  maintain  their  faith  to  the  last  Two 
stone  attached  to  his  feet  At  a  precon-  companies  of  foot  were  soon  sent  talo 
certed  signal  the  boats  moved  apart,  and  the  woods,  where  the  refugees  were 
he  was  plunged  into  the  sea.*  mercilessly  hunted   down.    A  part  of 

In  Locarno  was  adopted  a  method  of  their  number,  driven  to  desperatioii, 
crushing  the  Reformation,  less  novel  seized  upon  a  strong  position  in  the 
than  it  was  base.  Reports  were  indus-  mountains,  and  repuleed  their  asMihrnts. 
triously  spread,  that  the  meetings  of  the  The  result  of  this  resistance  was  as  dis- 
Protestants  were  scenes  of  the  most  astrous  to  the  Vaudoie,  as  was  that  of 
shameful  licentiousness  and  debauchery,  the  rising  of  Pentland  to  the  Scottish 
When  we  compare  these  with  similar  re-  Covenanters.  Santo  Xisto  was  given  up 
ports,  disseminated  by  the  enemies  of  the  to  fire  and  sword.  Outlaws  •were  par- 
early  Christians  in  Rome,  it  will  not  ap-  doned,  that  they  might  be  let  loose  upoa 
pcAr  that  there  was  much  gained  by  the  the  heretics.  The  inhabitants  of  La 
faithful,  in  the  exchange  of  heathen  for  Guardia  having  been  allured,  by  prom- 
professedly  Christian  enemies.  iseB  of  safety,  to  a  distance  from  their  city. 

But  it  was  in  Calabria  that  the  Inqui-  seventy  of  them  were  seized  and  put  to 

sition  exhibited  its  ferocious  character  to  the  torture. 

full  advantage.    We  have  mentioned  be-  It  was  thus  that  the  learning,  the  rt- 

fore   the  settlement  of  the  Vaudois  in  finement,  and  the  pietjr  which  nad  maia- 

this  province.    At  first  thev  maintained  tained  themselves  amidst  ignorance  and 

in  its  purity,  the  faith  ot  the  ancient  superstition,  were  swept  from  the  earth 

Waldenses.    But  it  was  not  in  human  at  last,  after  the  great  ReformatioB  had 

nature,  that  so  feeble  a  people,  cut  off  enlightened  Europe, 

from  all  communication  with  their  breth-  At  Montalto  was  perpetrated  the  hmmI 

Ttn,  and  obli^  to  hold  daily  intercourse  revolting  crime  of  that  century.   Eighty- 

with  Romanists,  should  walk,  without  eight  men  were  led,  one  after  another, 

swerving,  in  the  straight  and  narrow  from  the  house  in  which  the^  had  been 

path  of  orthodoxy.    Gradually  becom-  confined,  to  a  field  in  the  neighborhood, 

mg  accustomed  to  attend  upon  the  cer-  An  executioner  bandagingtheeyes  of  each 

emonies  of  the  cathedrals,  they  lost  some-  and  ordering  him  to  kneel,  cut  his  throat 

what  of  the  simplicity  of  their  ancient  with  a  knife.    In  this  manner  the  whole 

faith.    Subsequently,  however,  having  number  were  deliberately  butchered.f 

received  definite  accounts  of  the  religious  By  means  like  these,  the  Inquiaition 

tenets  of  their  brethren  in  the  valleys  of  crushed  the  Reformation  in  Italy.    IV 

Pragela,  they  sent  deputies  thither,  and  ferocions  barbarity  of  its  measoree  made 

to  Geneva,  requesting  Protestant  pastors  manifest  the  spirit  by  which  it  was  acta- 

and  teachers.    This  aiovement  instantly  ated.    Heresy  was  not  to  be  endured  al 

attracted  towards  them  the  vigilant  eye  of  home,  while  the  Church  was  straggling 

the  Holy  Office.  Two  monks  were  sent  to  to  suppress  it  abroad, 

warn  them  against  heresy.    Two  consid-  It  was  when  the  Im^uisition  was  rap- 

arable  towns  had  been  settled  by  the  idly  rooting  out  the  opinions  of  the  Re- 

Vaudois — Santo  Xisto  and  La  Guardia.  formersfromltaly,that  Pius  IV.  turned  his 

The  monks,  assembling  the  inhabitants  earnest  attention  to  the  Coundl  of  Trent 

of  the  former,  in  the  strange  guise  of  gen-  The  Emperor  had  never  signified  the 

tleness,  advised  them,  as  their  spiritual  fa-  least  approbation  of  the  transfer  of  the 

•M*Cris»p.M.  tM'Crit.p.M. 
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Council  to  Bologna.  His  own  prelates  Unanimity  havinfi^been  thus  established 
and  ambassadors  had  been  commanded  to  with  the  great  Catholic  princes,  the 
remain  in  Trent.  This  continual  oppo«  Council  completed  its  work  rapidly  and 
sition,  noDifving  all  the  authority  oi  the  harmoniously.  In  the  last  six  months 
Council,  had.  together  with  other  mo-  of  its  existence,  it  accomplished  more 
tives,  induced  Juuus  III.  to  return  it  to  than  during  the  whole  thirteen  years 
Trent  in  the  year  1550.  since  its  translation  from  Bologna.  He- 
There  were  now  few  hindrances  to  forms  were  introduced  into  every  rank 
restrain  it  from  the  work  for  which  it  of  the  clergy,  and  into  every  department 
was  originally  called  together.  The  of  the  operations  of  the  Church.  The 
Pope  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  Em-  last  session  of  the  Council  took  place 
peror  Ferdinand,  who  had  succeeded  December  4th,  1563. 
Charles  Y.  Its  complete  separation  from  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  speak  at 
the  Protestants  bound  the  Church  in  a  great  length  of  the  object  of  the  Council 
more  intimate  and  unbroken  unanimity,  of  Trent.  This  has  been  suggested  in  the 
The  only  work  left  to  the  Council  was  preceding  pages.  The  German  princes 
the  estabUshment  of  a  few  disputed  dog-  contemplated  nothing  more  than  the  de- 
mas,  and  of  the  principles  and  measures  livery  of  their  states  from  the  hundred 
necessary  for  harmonious  and  vigorous  grievances.  The  Emperor  was  influ- 
action  against  the  Protestants.  enced  partly  by  the  same  motive,  but 

The  Spaniards  caused  some  confusion  much  more,  probably,  by  bis  eager  de- 

by  obstinately  maintaining  that  the  au-  sire  to  obtain  the  mastery  of  some  spirit- 

tnority    of  bishops  is  derived  directly  ual  power,  which  he  might  oppose  to 

from  God,  independently  of  the  Pope,  that  of  the  Pope. 

The  debate  on  this  question  was  inter-  The  authority  of  councils  was  gener- 

rupted  by  the  arrival  of  the  Imperial  am-  ally  acknowledged  to  be  above  that  of 

bassadors.    Ferdinand  demanded  a  ref-  the  Supreme  Pontiff.    The  power  of  the 

ormalion   in  discipline,  such  as  might  Pope,  as  a  mere  temporal  pri nee,  was  not 

almost   have    satisfied   the    Smalkaldic  superior  to  that  of  some  of  the  German 

league.    He  repeatedly  insisted  upon  the  princes.    If  Charles,  therefore,  could  but 

cup  for  the  laity,  the  marriage  of  priests,  establish    the    Council   under  his  own 

remission  of  fasts  for  a  portion  of  his  auspices,  he  might  be  as  superior  to  the 

subjects,  schools  for  the  poor,  a  purifica-  Pope  in  spiritual,  as  he  already  was  in 

tion  of  the  legends  and  homilies,  simpler  temporal  authority.    His  Holiness  might 

catechisms,  the  substitution  of  German  for  behold  something  more  than  a  rival  Pon- 

Latin  in  the  Church  service,and  a  general  tiff  at  Avignon,  returning  the  thunders 

reformation  in  the  convents.    The  first  of   Rome    upon  itself ;   Charles  might 

two,  and  most  important  of  these  de-  have  assumed  in  Europe  the  same  nosi- 

mands,  were  so  vigorously  opposed  by  tion  in  the  Church,  which  Henry  VlII. 

the  Spaniards,  that  there  was  no  danger  had  acquired  in  England, 

of  their  becoming  decrees  of  the  Council.  He  was  not  sufficiently  guarded   in 

The  undue   authority  claimed  by   the  concealing  his  designs.    It  was  noticed 

Pope,  however,  excited  the  indignation  at  the  diet  of  Ratisbon,  in  1541,  where 

of  all  the  ambassadors  from  Germany,  he  announced  the  plan  of  a  general  coun- 

France,   and    Spain.    The  Italians,  as  cil,  that  be  did  not  refer  the  summons  of 

usual,  when  the  supreme  authority  of  it  exclusively  to  the  Pope.    The  purpose 

Rome  was  called  in  question,  maintained  of  the  Emperor  could   not  escape  the 

the  cause  of  his  Holiness.  jealous  vigilance  of  the  French  kin^^. 

It  was  evident  that  if  any  reconcil-  But,  instead  of  defeating  his  design,  it 

iation  were  brought  about,  it  must  be  at  was  the  policy  of  Francis  to  favor  the 

the  courts  of  the  princes  of  Christendom.  Council,  but    to  put  the    Pope  at  its 

Cardinal  Malone  wheedled  the  Emperor  head,  and  thus  to  counterbslance  the 

into  a  good  understanding  with  the  court  temporal  power  of  the  Emperor,  by  the 

of  Rome.    Philip  II.,  whose  power  was  spiritual  authority  of   bota  Pope  and 

dependent  upon    his  ecclesiastics,  soon  Council. 

found  it  his  interest  to  submit  to  the  Thus  the  interests  of  the  leading  Cath- 

Pope.    The  influence  of  the  Guises  in  olic  sovereigns  coincided  in  favor  of  the 

France,  brought  that  nation  to  a  like  same  object 

compliance.*  The  design  of  the  clergy,  and  the  great 

*  Ranke,  vol  i.  p.  353. 
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body  of  Christendom  at  lar^e,  was  eri-  Romish  Chnrch;  and  third,  that  no  snch 

dently  that  assigned  by  Father  Sarpi— a  spirit  of  intolerance  is  now  exhibited  by 

restriction  of  the  powers  of  the  Popes.  that  Church  peculiarly,  wherever  poficy 

With  the  Supreme  Pontifis  themselves,  and  power  would  dictate  it. 
under  whom  the  Council  was  summoned  But,  waiving  these  objections,  we  shall 
and  continued,  the  great  object  was  a  con-  devote  the  remainder  of  this  article  to  a 
centration  of  the  energies  of  the  Church,  few  considerations  in  favor  of  what  we 
that  an  unbroken  front  might  be  present-  believe  to  be  the  trnth  in  this  matter. 
ed  to  the  advancing  forces  of  the  Refor-  We  believe,  then,  that  what  is  styled  a 
roation.  This  design,  together  with  the  **  change  in  the  spirit  of  the  age,"  as  re- 
negative  one  of  preventing  an  v  limitation  gards  charity  among  religious  sects, 
of  their  own  junsdiction,  may  be  observed  arises  in  fact  from  the  ditfusioo  of  Pfot- 
'  in  all  their  conduct  up  to  the  dissolution  estant  sentim>nts;  that  the  ''spirit  of 
of  the  Council.  the  age"  which  encouraged  intolerance. 

When  this  dissolution  took  place,  in  mainly  consisted  of  the  spirit  of  Roman- 
1563,  many  countries  of  Europe  had  ism;  and  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
been  irretrievably  lost  to  the  Papal  mere  fact  that  the  world  is  some  bun- 
Church.  She  was  shorn  of  much  that  dred  years  older,  which  offers  any  solo- 
haJ  been  hers  of  the  learning,  the  wealth,  tion  to  the  question,  why  is  not  religion 
and  the  enterprise  of  Europe.  But  for  maintained  now,  as  formerly,  lyy  the  Hig- 
her loss  in  numbers  and  in  territory,  she  got  and  the  sword  f 
was  compensated  by  the  increased  devo-  We  have,  we  confess,  no  faith  in  the 
tion  and  enthusiasm  of  those  who  remain-  notion  that  any  human  institution  can 
ed  firm  to  her  cause.  The  news  of  the  bind  to  the  same  maxims,  and  the  same 
defection  of  province  after  province  pro-  standards  of  thonght  and  action,  men  of 
duced  amon^  the  Romans  a  determination  different  ages  and  countries.  Still  less  do 
of  spirit  as  invincible  as  that  awakened  we  believe  that  self-interest  can  always 
in  their  sturdy  ancestors  by  the  tremen-  be  made  to  yield  to  any  principles,  monl 
dous  tiilingsof  the  daily  desertion  of  their  or  religious.  Jt  is  ridiculous  to  suppose 
allies  to  the  advancin^c  legions  of  Hanni-  that  a  "  Catholic  is  a  Catholic  the  work! 
bal.  The  peril  of  the  Church  kindled  over;**  that  he  has  rooted  out  of  bis 
new  life  in  every  member  of  it.  The  soul  the  passions  and  prejudices  which 
Popes  found  their  authority  strengthened  govern  other  men.  We  remember  that 
rather  than  weakened  They  became  as  one  Catholic  King  of  France  foully  abus- 
absoiiite  as  a  General  of  the  Jesuits.  ed  the  sacred  person  of  a  Supreme  Pon- 

With  such  a  rigorous  discipline  estab-  tiff ;  that  another  called  in  the  Moslems 

lished,  the  Church  of  Rome  was  prepared  to  mingle  in  the  wars  of  Christendom ; 

for  a  desperate  conflict  with  the  Refor-  that  for  century  after  century  the  German 

mation.    We  must  defer  to  another  occa-  Emperors   quarreled   with    the    Popes ; 

sion  any  consideration  of  this  conflict,  that  the  subjects  of  John  of  England  re- 

which  mainly  devolved  upon  the  religious  fused  to  ratify  his  servile  submission  to 

orders,  and  especially  up<)n  the  Jesuits.  the  Holy  See ;  that  the  Engrlish  CathoHcs 

We  cannot,  however,  conclude  without  took  no  notice  of  the  bull  of  Pins  V., 

some  notice  of  an  error  which  generally  absolving  them   from  all  allegiance  to 

prevails  with  regard  to  the  Church  of  Elizabeth;  that  the  Catholics  through- 

Kome,  and  whicn  the  preceding  pages  out  Europe  joined  with  the  Protestants 

may  do  somewhat  to  correct.  in    deriding   the    ridiculous   present  of 

We  frequently  hear  it  maintained  that  Clement  XIII.  to  the  Empress-Queen, 
the  persecuting    policy  of   the  Roman        It  may  be,  therefore,  tnat  although  the 

Catholic  Churcn  in  former  centuries  was  immutable  principlesof  the  Church  would 

owing  to  the  **  spirit  of  the  times,"  and  lead  every  priest  who  comes  to  our  shores 

that  with  those  times  it  has  passed  away,  in  the  nineteenth  century  to  treat  beretrcs 

in  common  with  a  thousand  other  abuses,  as  he  would  have  done  in  the  eleventh* 

Before  this  assertion  is  credited,  at  least  and  at  Rome,  yet  common  sense  and  a 

three  points  should  be  made  clear:  first,  prudent  regard  lor  bis  neck  may  sedoec 

that  the  same  violent  means  of  persuasion  nim  to  violate  those  principles  by  a  most 

have  been  universally  employed  by  the  ungodly  charity.    But  it  by  no  means 

other  professedly  Christian  sects,  when  follows,  because  a  religions  sect  has  oAso- 

possessin^  the  requisite  power;  second,  /u^y  advanced  in  the  course  of  centuries, 

that  their  intolerance  has  borne  the  same  that  it  is  not  refatittijf  as  far  behind  its 

latio  to  their  power  as  has  that  of  the  age  as  ever.    The  same  rale  it  niuvsr^ 
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■ally  appJied  in  judging  of  private  char-  the  refining  and  exalting  influence  of  the 
acter.  We  should  not  severely  blame  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Erasmus  for  his  cowardly,  yacillating  Since  the  sixteenth  century  9ome  three 
spirit,  had  he  lived  in  the  time  of  John  hundred  years  have  passed,  during  which 
Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague.  But  at  the  Protestantism  has  maintained  its  ascen- 
Reformation  light  was  abundant,  and  it  dencv  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  pow- 
is  quite  clear  that  he  was  conscious  on  erfully  influenced  even  the  stron^bolds 
which  side  the  truth  lay.  We  blame  the  of  Papacy  in  the  south.  During  any  ten 
ffreat  English  philosopher,  not  so  much  years  of  these  three  centuries,  more  prog- 
tor  using  the  rack  upon  a  prisoner,  as  ress  has  been  made  in  Christian  charity 
for  using  it  when  others, far  lessen! ight-  and  general  toleration  than  during  any 
ened  than  he,  had  abandoned  it  as  a  cruel  two  centuries  of  the  thousand  years  of 
and  barbarous  resort.    In  like  manner  Papal  rule. 

the  Romish  Church  is  censurable,  not  It  is  idle  to  say  that  at  the  Reforma- 

for  having  never  outstripped  her  age,  tion  the  time  had  come  for  a  great  de- 

(though  her  professions  would  warrant  livery  of  the  human   reason  from  the 

us  to  expect  that,)  but  for  having  been  darkness  and  error  of  the  middle  ages, 

invariably  in  the  rear  of  it ;  not  that  in  and  that,  had  Luther  never  left  bis  cell 

the  seventeenth  century  she  cherished  at  Erfurt,  we  should  have  had  the  Fame 

none  of  the  more  enlightened  views  of  diflusion  of  light  and  love  within  the 

the  eighteenth,  but  thai  she  was  strug-  pale  of  the  Church  which  we  now  enjoy 

gling  to  drag  £urope  back  to  the  dark-  out  of  it.    The  revival  ofletters  did,  we 

ness  of  the  eighth.  confess,  partially  precede  the  Great  Ref- 

The  Romish  Church  has  not  remained  ormation.      But  what  reason   have  we 

stationary  in  regard  to  tolerance  for  other  for  supposing  that  the  light  of  letters 

jeligious    sects.     She   has  undoubtedly  would  not,  had  there  been  no  Roforma- 

advanced  and  improved.     But  tne  ad-  tion,  have  gone  out  and  left  the  world  as 

vancement  has  been  reluctant  and  forced  dark  as  ever?    Learning  wa:<  no  8uch 

by  external  causes.    The  chief  of  these  new  or  terrible  enemy  that  the   Papal 

causes    is    Protestantism,    which,    like  Church    had    reason    to    view   it  with 

Seneca*sHercules,'''ha8  been  dragging  the  special  dread.       She  had   met  it  and 

unwilling  monster  to  the  light,  though  crushed  it  before, 

sometimes,  like  the  hero,  it  has  been  In  the  twelfth  eentury,  the  beautiful 

momentarily  staved  in  its  progress.  district  of    Provence,   in   the  south  of 

Look  at  the  thurch  of  Rome  before  France,  was  the  seat  of  nearly  all  the 
the  rise  of  Protestantism.  In  the  year  learning  of  Europe.  Mild,  peaceable  and 
755,  Pepin  le  Gros,  by  laying  the  keys  refined,  its  inhabitants  enjoyed  among 
of  the  Lombard  towns  upon  St.  Peter's  themselves  the  most  cultivated  language 
altar,  founded  the  temporal  power  of  the  and  the  finest  productions  in  verse  and 
Popes.f  When  the  Papal  legate  instiga-  prose  which  those  barbarous  times  could 
ted  Louis  VUL  to  the  extermination  of  boast.  The  light  which  had  not  yet 
the  Albizenses,  nearly  five  centuries  had  dawned  upon  the  rest  of  Europe  had 
passed,  during  which  the  Supreme  Pon-  been  long  shining  upon  them,  and  Fcem- 
tifi*s  bad  held  almost  undisputed  sway  in  ed  rapidly  approaching  its  meridian. 
Europe.  Was  there  any  advance  in  the  But  they  had  learned  withal  to  smile  at 
'*  spirit  of  the  age**,  during  those  five  cen-  the  ridiculous  dogmas  of  the  Church, 
tunes?  Were  the  lives  of  heretics  any  and  to  loathe  the  worthless  profligates 
safer  at  the  latter  period  than  at  the  for-  who  filled  the  offices  of  its  clergy. 
mer  ?  When  we  turn  from  his  Holiness  Here  was  signally  manifested  the  con- 
Stephen  II.  appropriating  to  himself  the  geniality  of  the  spirit  of  Catholicism  with 
£mperor*s  towns  in  the  eiehtb  century,  the  spirit  ot  progress  in  arts  and  science. 
to  his  Holiness  Innocent  IlL  insti^ting  The  Provencals  were  learned  and  polite, 
such  massacres  as  that  of  Beziers  in  the  enlightened  and  refined.  But  they  would 
thirteenth,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  perceive  not  believe  in  the  real  presence ;  tbey 

*  Postquam  eit  id  oras  Tsnari  ventum  et  nitor 
Percutsit  oculos  lucii  ignotae  novofl 
I         Resumit  inimot  vinctus  et  vattat  furent 
Quassat  catenas:  pene  victorem  abituUt, 

Pronumque  retro  vexit  et  movit  gradu. — Hxrc.  Firm.  819*617. 

f  Bower's  Hist,  of  the  Popes,  vol.  iii.  p.  60S. 
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woald  nnt  inroke  the  saints ;  tbej  made  fote  of  the  Albigeois  aod  the  Italian 

a  laugbiog  stock  of  relics ;  they  bought  Reformers  ? 

no  indalKences.    So  intellectual  refine-  Well  was  h  for  the  world  that  the  arm 

ment  could  atone  for  such  abominable  of  the  Inquisition  coald  nerer  reach  the 

impiety.    For  this,  the  free  spirit  of  the  sturdy  Saxon.    The  time  had  at  last 

heretical  provinces  was  humbled  in  the  come  for  Giant  Pope  to  sit,  as  Banyaa 

dust,  the  light  of  letters  was  put  out  in  represented  him  a  century  later,  harmleas 

blood,  and  Europe  was  thrust  back  for  at  the  mouth  of  his  caTern,  and  rent  in 

four  centuries  more  of  the  gloom  of  igno-  words  alone  bis  malice  at  the  paraers-by : 

ranee  and  superstition.*  *' You  will  ncTer  mend  till  more  of  yo« 

Such,  we  cannot  doubt,  bad  been  the  be  burned." 
fate  of  letters  at  their  revival  in  tbe  fif-  No  thoughtful  man  can  study  the  bis- 
teenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  but  for  tory  of  the  Romish  Church  without  feel- 
their  connection  with  religious  truth  ings  of  the  deepest  regret  for  so  moch 
which  tbe  Papacy  could  not  crush.  The  influence  prostituted,  so  much  power 
spirit  of  tbe  Roman  hierarchy  was  in  no  abused.  For  more  than  a  thoDsaad 
wise  more  enlightened  then,  than  at  tbe  years  she  held  the  first  place  in  Chria- 
Albigensian  crusade.  Nor  could  even  tendom.  More  perfectly  constructed  and 
the  light  of  tbe  Reformation  immediately  adapted  to  reach  the  human  heart  than 
shame  it  into  charity.  It  was  in  tbe  any  other  institution  ever  known  among 
sixteenth  century  that  Copernicus,  fear-  men,  she  spoke  to  the  world  from  her 
ing  for  bis  life,  concealed  for  thirty  years  seven  hills  in  a  voice  less  terrible  only 
tbe  true  theory  of  tbe  heavens.  But  it  than  that  of  Jehovah  from  Sinai.  Re- 
was  in  the  seventeenth  that  Grotius  peating  the  story  of  the  cross,  her  words 
spent  two  years  in  a  prison — that  Gall-  were  less  charming  only  than  the  stiQ 
leo  spent  four  years  in  the  dungeons  of  small  voice  that  was  heard  on  HoreK 
the  Inquisition — that  genius  and  learning  She  might  have  advanced  mankind  for 
were  driven  from  the  cloisters  of  Port  centuries  in  their  search  for  the  highest 
RoyaL  good.     Instead  of  all  this,  she  has  erer 

The  Inquisitors  of  the  Holy  Office,  withheld  the  light,  and  dashed  it  out  when 

with  a  barbarity  which  makes  Nero  and  presented  by  others.    We  must  rejoice 

Tiberius  seem  ministers  of  mercy,  exter-  now,  not  that  for  age  after  age  she  ruled 

minated  the  Reformation  from  Italy.  And  the  world,  but  that  at  last  it  has  been 

if  these  things  were  done  in  the  green  partially  delivered  from  her  power,  that 

tree,  what  should  have  been  done  in  the  truth  **  crushed  to  earth**  has  risen  again, 

dry?  If  the  truth  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  "  Still,**  said  Galileo,  when  thrust  into 

inspiring  tbe  soul  with  the  most  cheering  the  Inquisition  for  daring  to  believe  that 

hopes  snd  the  highest  aspirations,  sus-  tbe  world  revolves,  **  still  it  moves.**    h 

taining  its  believers  in  tbe  cells  of  the  is  with  something  of  the  same  feelinc 

Inauisition  and  amid  the  flames  at  the  that  we  contemplate  the  cause  of  truth 

•take,  was  utterly  crushed  and  rooted  crushed  for  a  season  by  the  power  of 

out,  what  must  have  become  of  pbiloso-  Rome.    And  it  is  with  good  hope  for  the 

pbv  and  learning,  which  take  so  little  future,  that  we  turn  away  for  a  seaaoa 

Dofd  upon  tbe  soul,  had  the  disciples  of  even  from  so  sad  a  spectacle  of  the  ia- 

Luther,  throughout  £urope,  shared  the  fatuation  of  men.                     J.  P.  H. 

*  See  Sismondi's  Histoire  des  Francais,  vob.  v*  and  vi. 
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The  windf  bare  breathed  themflelyes  asleep  ou  land. 
And  over  tbe  broad  sea,  that  southward  spreads. 
From  boldest  headlands  of  the  Rinpire*s  coast. 
Unbroken  to  tbe  iceboand  pallid  Pole 
Washed  by  tbe  wild  Pacilic    On  this  beach. 
Gracefully  curved  between  two  rockj  points, 
A  long-drawn  reach,  I  stand  at  sTening's  close— 
Her  loneliest,  loveliest  hour.    Behind  are  reared. 
Expanding,  sombre  mountains— solemn  piles 
Lost  in  the  distant  darkness — while  before, 
Tbe  Bay  of  Rio,  all  unrivaled  spread. 
Sways  its  bushed  waters.    Close  beside  my  feet 
The  tide  steals  in  ;  and,  as  th*  intruding  wave 
Slips  back,  it  leaves  a  line  of  delicate  Kwro 
That  sparkles  like  stray  jewels.    The  dry  sand, 
Stirred  by  my  tread,  scatters  a  sudden  light. 
Blue,  phosphorescent,  as  the  spot  were  charmed 
And  felt  polluted  by  these  human  steps. 
There  is  a  spell  upon  the  scene  which  doth 
Compel  deep  reverence ;  and  there  are  sublime 
Enchantments— fascinations  fairy-like — 
To  hold  the  senses  captive — that  at  once 
The  heart  and  mind  catch  the  same  influence 
From  the  delicious  nuigic  of  the  night. 

Lo  !  there  the  luminous  Magellan  clouds 
Look  down  on  Corcovada,*  and  by  them 
Steadily  burns  the  sacred  Southern  Cross, 
Prophetic  emblem  on  tbe  Pla^n  sky.f 

The  moon  drops  leisurely  along  the  west 
Over  yon  height,  whose  palm  trees  seem  to  lift 
Their  boughs  to  break  her  fall.    The  lhick*sown  stars, 
Illumining  the  soft  wide  firmament. 
So  countless  shine,  so  prodigal  of  beans. 
That  their  reflection  lays  a  tremulous  veil 
Of  light  along  the  waters — save  where  one 
Fair  envied  planet,  touching  a  brown  wave. 
With  wand  of  diamond  ray,  charms  it  to  bear 
Her  floating  image  for  a  moment's  space. 
In  their  bright  volume,  ever  the  same  page 
Of  happiness,  or  sorrow,  finding  still 
Tbe  common  truth — whatever  scenes  arise. 
The  heart's  wish  colors  the  wide  universe ! 

Sweet  stealing  music !  from  afar  it  comes. 
Swept  from  Eolian  strings : — a^n  it  seems 
A  tremulous  roundelay  of  passionate  love 
Sung  to  a  mandolin.    When  the  still  cool  dew 
Falls  like  a  blessing  on  the  sultriness 


*  Corcovsds,  the  **  sagar-kMf,"  a  promoiitory  of  rock  at  tbe  entraaet  of  tbe  haifoor  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro* 

t  The  greater  part  of  the  southern  hemisphere  of  the  world  is  ia  a  slate  of  savagery  and 
OMtbeaism. 
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Of  brazen  day,  and  the  flushed  cheeks  of  maids 
Are  shadowed  in  the  twilight,  softly  brown — 
When  nieht  comes  on  with  all  its  slambrous  charmg. 
Gay  swiu  feluccas  glance  along  the  waTes, 
Bearing  the  dark-eyed,  beautiful  and  youog. 
That  think  to  hu&h  beneath  the  beating  stars 
Their  beating  hearts ; — vainly !  for  as  they  steal 
Their  slow  return,  the  circling  cadenced  song. 
Melting  from  boat  to  boat  along  tlie  deep. 
Stirs  in  its  depths  tome  girlish  heart,  that  throbs 
To  the  fond  measure,  wildly  as  it  dares ! 

I  hear  the  measured  dipping  of  the^oars ; 
The  laughing  voyagers  are  drawing  near, 
Sent  timely  homeward  by  the  setting  moon. 

No  more  I  linger  in  my  rererie ! 
On  the  dark  mountains  gather  clouds  of  storm. 
And  the  strong  winds  will  drive  them  in  a  masa 
Over  the  waters.    Heavy  mutterings  roil 
Of  thunder  just  begun — the  stars  go  out 
With  the  first  flash  of  lightning.    It  is  strange 
How  soon  the  swift- paced  tempest  shall  destroy 
The  soft  enchantments  of  so  sweet  a  time. 
And  the  rain  trample  with  a  torrent's  might 
On  the  vexed  billows  of  a  brimming  tide ! 

So  runs  the  world  to  change !    The  mildest  hoar 

Hath  ever,  sleeping  in  its  tranquil  heart. 

The  moods  of  madness.  R.  P.  R. 


THE    PRINCIPLE    OF    LIFE. 

BT  ▲  SOUTmRH  PHY8IC1AX. 

The  subject  of  the  present  discussion,  tank.**  The  belief  in  a  definite  "  prindple 

intricate,  entangled,  mysterious,  incom-  of  life,**  thus  announced,  wss  in   tomm 

frehensible,  is  one  of  the  very  last  which  form  or  other  universal  until  of  iat« 
should  have  selected  as  a  theme.  Like  days.  Whether  material,  ethereal  or 
the  pearl  meeker,  however,  f  plunge  head-  spiritual,  it  was  assumed  as  a  ntctt$arw 
long,  though  hesitating,  into  the  profound  fad;  and,  indeed,  interwove  itsell  wiik 
and  turbid  inquiry,  with  very  little  hope  of  the  current  religious  opinions  so  coin- 
bringing  up  a  pearl,  however  certain]  may  pletely,  that  when  Lawrence,  the  popo- 
be  of  losing  my  breath  in  the  vasty  deep,  lar  lecturer  of  the  London  College,  nret 
and  lacerating  my  finders  with  the  rough  denied  it,  he  was  denounced  as  an  infi- 
shells  that  contain  the  treasures  sought  del  and  an  Atheist,  and  his  work  laid  an- 
by  the  diver.  der  absolute  sentence  of  outlawry.  A<w 
'*  If,**  says  Aristotle,  quoted  bv  Bar-  we  can  scarcely  find  any  one  anwng  tlie 
clay,  **  the  knowledge  of  things  becom-  more  recent  authorities  who  doei«  noc 
ing  and  honorable  be  held  deservedly  in  fully  agree  with  him,  and  his  prohibited 
high  estimation,  and  if  there  be  any  book  is  mercilessly  plundered  without  n 
species  of  knowledge  more  exquisite  syllable  of  acknowledgment 
than  another,  either  on  account  of  its  What  is  meant  by  the  phraae,  Prinri- 
accuracy  or  of  the  objects  to  which  it  pie  of  Life?  I  will  give  you  a  few  of 
relates  being  more  excellent  or  more  tli«  defiuitiona  ofliered  in  modem  timca, 
wonderful,  we  should  not  hef>itate  to  pro-  premising  that  this  *'  term  Principle.'*  as 
WNiace  the  history  of  the  animating  Mayo  remarks,  '*  has  been  generally  em- 
principle  jastJy  entitled  to  hold  the  first  ployed,  as  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 
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•r»  by   algtbmiBtt,  to  denote  an  un*  lAwfenee,  whom  Ik  ibUows  slaTiahly 

known  element,  which,  when  thus  ex-  but  un^tefuily,  had  left  unprovided  for, 

pressed,  is  more  conveniently  analyzed,"  the  condition  of  **  dormant  ritality,"  in  . 

or,  as  I  should  prefer  to  say,  examined  in  which  Hvinr  actton  is  suspended.    Sir 

ks  several  relations.  Hum^rey  Davy  tauf^t  that  **  life  con« 

Willis  attribates  all  living  actions  to  sisted  in  a  series  of  corpuscular  changes." 

the  ^  callidum  innatam,"  as  he  phrases  Observe,  T  pray  you,  before  we  proceed 

it,  *'  a  material  eleaient  of  an  igneovs  any  further,  the  extreme  confusion  made 

»atare,"  and  fortifies  his  opinion  by  quo*  by  these  philosophers  in  mass,  between 

ting  in  its  lavor  some  of   the  higneat  the  vital  actions  and  the  vital  principle, 

•ames  of  antiquity —Hippocrates,  Demo-  between  the  phenomena  of  life  and  the 

critns,  £picurua,  and  Pythagoras.  cause  of  those  phenomena.     **  Life  is  a 

Scaliger  and  Fernet  bave  imagined  a  forced  state,"  cries  Brown.  •*  Life," 
•operior  callidum  innatum  as  the  princi*  echoes  Rush,  **  is  the  efiect  of  certain 
pie  of  life ;  not  the  material  igneous  stiarali,  acting  upon  the  excitability  and 
tlemeat  of  Willis,  but  *•  a  more  divine  sensibility."  The  elephant  is  thus  placed 
iMat,  spiritual,  airial,  ethereal,  or  com*  firmly  enough  on  the  back  of  the  tor« 
posed  of  something  elementary  or  ethe«  toise,  but  when  we  ask  what  is  tkeforei 
real."  Harvey,  the  discoverer  of  the  cir-  of  firown,  and  whence  the  «*  excitability 
culation,  bhintly  maintains  that  **  the  and  sensibility"  of  Rush,  we  are  scarce* 
blood  is  the  animating  principle,  or  the  ly  satisfied  with  a  reference  to  **  stiron- 
asbstance,  of  which  the  anima,  or  life,  li,**  which  are  incapable  of  atfiKting  any 
m  only  the  act**  John  Hunter,  the  most  form  of  matter,  unless  previously  en* 
•mineni  example  of  «*  patient  labor."  af-  dowed  with  the  very  properties  which 
ter  examining  this  subject  with  the  most  manifest  the  living  condition, 
painstaking  and  persevering  attention,  Some  of  the  confusion  on  which  I  am 
airives  at  Uie  concluaion  that  *«  there  is  eommenting,  resides  doubtless  in  the 
•  principle  of  life  connected  with  all  the  minds  of  the  authors  quoted;  some  of  it 
parts  of  a  living  body,  solid  as  well  as  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  imperfection  of 
laid,  a  wuxteria  vittc  diffusa,"  Aberne*  the  French  and  English  lan^ages,  in 
thy  endorses  this  view.  «*  My  mind,"  be  both  of  which  the  same  word  life,  la  tie, 
aavs,  **  rests  at  peace  in  thinking  on  the  is  used  to  express  both  the  cause  and  the 
subject  of  life,  as  Mr.  Hunter  has  efibct  The  Greeks  used  the  term  -\^\0(yf 
taught ;"  but  he  dweUs  with  no  little  em*  to  denote  the  cause  of  the  vital  phenom* 
phasis  on  what  he  calls  the  oonespond*  ena— Twt,,  to  express  the  effVct  of  that 
6Me  between  "the  phenomena  of  elee-  cause.  We  need  this  distinction, 
tocity  and  of  Ufe,"  a  hint  caught  at  and  "Life."  argues  Uwrence,  "presup. 
labored  much  by  Wilson  Philip,  and  ra-  po^es  organization,  as  the  movements  of 
cenUy  mumbled  in  the  most  mystenoua  ^  watch  presuppose  the  wheels,  levers, 
and  significant  way  by  the  Mesmerists,  and  olhfr  mechanism  of  the  instrument- 
Still  more  transcendental ly  is  it  shad-  it  is  indeed  true  that  the  mmemtnts  of  a 
•wed  forth  in  the  recent  lucubrations  ol  watch  presuppose  mechanism,  and  the 
^  profound  and  vapory  Baron  Voa  phenomena  ot  life  presappose  a  specified 
Reichenbach.  Cnvier  tells  us,  '^Life  organization  through  which  they  mu»t  be 
consists  in  the  sum  total  of  the  fune-  manifested;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  witb- 
ti«w."  Bicfaat  afiims  it  to  be  ••  temem-  out  the  principle  of  elasticity  in  the  main- 
te  <fa»  fometwu  qui  resisieni  d  te  mort.^  spring  of  the  former,  and  the  ••  vital 
In  tbe  same  spirit  an  old  writer  poinU  it  principle*  in  the  tissnes  of  the  latter, 
out  as  **tlhid  jfutredini  oontrarium,''  there  would  be  no  '•movement,"  no 
And  Carlyle,  sMsking  ironically  of  4.  phenomena,"  Reil,  and  after  him  Ru- 
"  some  small  soal,"  has  the  same  idea—  dolphi,  treat  of  it  as  a  ••  subtle  material 
-  it  saves  salt."  Uwrence  maintains  U  superadded  to  the  organism,  making  an 
to  be  ••  merely  the  active  state  of  the  an-  original  and  essential  difierence  in  the 
imal  structure."  Carpenter  defines  it.  form  and  composition  of  organic  bodies." 
"  the  state  of  action  peculiar  to  an  organ-  Yet  Reil  speaks  of  life  as  depeuding  up- 
iMd  body  or  organism."  He  intends,  on  this  spedfic  dififhrence  of  composition 
he  says,  **  to  designate  lather  the  state  and  form. 

orv  oonditba   of  the  being   exhibiUng       Bronssais,  regarding  contractility  as 

those  actions,  than    the  actions  them-  Mthc  fondamental  property  of  the  or- 

•dves."    He  saw  that  hia  predeceasor,  ga^ic  tisaaea."  vprnks  of  ••the  vital 
IV. — ^ao.  IV,                      24 
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power  or  force  at  a  iret  ciiiee»  whiQi  wtikli  it  m  Ummi  to  Wm^     h  W  a 

areola  that  property*  and  tileo  employs  h  piopeity  wtiii  wbkfa  they  ave  giliei  by 

^at  an  iostromeDt"  the  ^reat  Soarce  of  all  powars,  sod  it  ia 

Proot,  going  back  to  the  rery  Ar-  so  lar  iadependcnt  of  aack  ooaipoeitkMi 

eb»ia  of  Stanl,  anDoancca   it  as  **  an  or  organizaikm,  that  it  aot  osly  coaaecta 

ultimate  principle,''  an  **  organic  agent,"  itsdf  witJi  cooditioos  of  stractura  or  coa- 

endowed  by  toe  Creator  with  a  faculty  stitation,  inliBitely    varied — aay,  abao- 

little  short  of  intelligence,  by  means  of  lately  contrasted— -bat  may  be  witbdrawa. 

which  it  constmcts  the  organism  with  leaving  all  those  coaditioaa,  so  far  aa  wa 

which  it  is  connected.  are  aware,  onaltered.     Let  as  hombly 

MuUer  describes  it  as  '*  a  principle,  or  acknowledge  that  of  this  principle,  ia 

imponderable  matter,  which  is  in  action  the  abstract,  we  know  nothing,  and  in  all 

in  the  substance  of  the  germ,  enters  into  likelihood  shall  reamin  forever  igaoiaat 

the  composition  of  the  matter  of  this  He  only  who  possesses  within  himaell 

germ,  and  imparts  to  organic  combina-  this  mysterionsattribate,and  wbo.of  hia 

tions,  properties  which  cease  at  death."  infinite  power  and  benevolence,  has  er~ 

He  denies  that  there  is  any  more  obecari*  manicated  it  to  a  part  of  his  creation, 

ty  in  the  physiological  views  of  this  snb-  fally  comprehend  its  nature  aad  esse 
ject  than  in  the  philosophical  doctrines        llie  very  simplest  of   its  sMnifi 

concerning  light,  beat  and  electricity.  tions  are  inexpressibly  difficult  to  ander- 

I  know  not  how  better  to  **  define  my  stand  or  account  for ;  and,  as  we  proceed 

own  position,"  to  express  my  own  views  in  the  inquirv,  we  are  filled  with  a  deep 

as  to  this  controversy,  than  thus :  Life,  conviction  tnat  there  is  nothing  ia  the 

vitality,  the  vital  principle,  the  cause  of  vast  store-house  of  nature  more  calca* 

living  action,  is  a  primary  and  peculiar  lated  to  awaken  intense  curiosity,  to  ia- 

property  of  certain  forms  of  matter — a  vJte  close  investigation,  and  to  aive  rise 

property  with  which  they  are  originally  to  solemn  contemplation,  thaa  the  coo* 

endowed.    It  is  not,  as  Aristotle  taught,  struction  and    movements  of  a  liviag 

and  Harvey  and  Willis  believed,  a  dis-  body,  fnuiully  indeed  and  wonderfally 

tinct  internal  element  superadded  to  the  made,  but  still  more  fearfully  and  woa- 

structure  of  the  body ;  nor  a  new  sub-  derfully  endowed    with  almost  infinite 

stance,  as  Girtanner  suggests,  perhaps  capacitiea  for  action,  for  enjoyiaent,  and 

oxygen ;  nor  a  subtle  something  diffused  for  suffering. 

through  the  solids  and  fluids,  materia  There  are  two  qualities  or  propertiea 
vtto  diffusa,  as  Hunter  and  Abernethy  which  seem  to  be  essentially  and  invaria- 
have  argued  ;  nor  electricity,  as  the  latter  bly  connected  with  the  presence  of  the 
hints,  and  Wilson  Philip  thinks  not  im-  vital  principle,  and  infallible  proofs  of 
probable ;  nor  a  presiding  genius,  an  Ar-  its  active  caadition.  Tbcae  are  motion  oi 
chsus,  an  almost  or  quite  intelligent  rather  motivity,  the  power  of  nK>tion^ 
agent,  as  Stahl  and  Prout  belie vq  ;  nor  a  contractility,  the  **  only  original  wgaa- 
mere  pre-established  harmony,  as  Aris-  ic  force"  of  Bronesais  and  the  capacity 
toxenus,  Leibnitz,  and  Lussac maintain;  of  self-protection  by  positive  reaistsnce 
nor  the  product  of  organization,  as  Law-  to,  or  re-action  against,  the  inflaence  of 
rence,  Pritchard,  Holland,  Mayo,  and  so  agents  applied  extemaUy,  I  say  exter- 
many  others  contend  ;  nor  is  it  to  be  nally,  for  l  deny  the  correctness  af  Car- 
found,  as  Cuvier,  Richeraud  and  Carpen-  pouter's  view  ot  this  matter,  when  ha  de- 
ter intimate,  rather  darkly,  I  think,  in  clares  that**  the  chaagea  exhibited  by  aay 
the  tout  ensemble  of  the  functions,  or  living  being  have  one  manifest  tendency 
anything  else — to  borrow  the  Parliamen-  — the  preservation  of  its  existence  as  a 
tary  phrase  of  Joseph  Hume,  **  the  mm  perfect  structure."  Quite  the  reveisa ! 
tottle  of  the  whole.**  However  it  may  reaist  external  agaacias, 

I  find  a  Supreme  Being  absolutely  ne-  all  its  iniemal  movements  and  chaagea 

cessary  in    philosophy,  as  Robespierre  tend  ultimately  and  with  unerring  eei* 

did  in  social  life,  however  philosophers  tainty  to  its  own  destruction — itmasti*- 

and  politicians  may  be  annoyed  by  the  evitably  wear  oat  and  die. 
idea.*     I  cannot  imagine  vitality  to  be        Inanimate  masses  of   matter,   anlcaa 

the  result  of  any  constitution,  or  arrange-  impelled  by  some  extrinsic  force,  mast  rs* 

ment,  or  composition  of  the  structures  to  main   forever   at   rest.     Thay 
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wtthiD  themselTW  no  enersy  whieh  tabliflbment  of  those  chemical  laws  in 
can  enable  them  to  change  tneir  place,  their  operation  upon  the  materials  of 
or  even  f^wt  rise  to  any  alteration  in  the  which  living  bodies  are  composed,  and 
relative  position  of  the  atoms  which  their  consequent  putrefaction.  How 
compose  them.  £verv  particle,  on  the  strangely  interesting,  in  this  point  of 
other  hand,  which  is  by  any  means  en-  view,  the  condition  of  dormant  vitality, 
dowed  with  vitality,  or  is  made  a  con-  suspended  animation  !  Seeds  kept  in  the 
stituent  portion  of  a  living  body,  becomes  heroarium  of  Tournefort  more  than  one 
at  once  a  centre  of  motion,  as  it  were,  hundred  years,  were  found  fertile.  Pro- 
an  impelling  agent — impetumfadens —  feasor  Lindley  savs  that  raspberries  were 
restless,  active,  and  incessantly  em-  raised  from  seeds  taken  from  the  stom- 
ployed.  Tbe  monad,  the  minute  ani-  ach  of  a  man  whose  skeleton  was  found 
maicule,  which  among  millions  of  his  thirty  feet  under  ground,  buried  with 
fellows  finds  abundant  space  in  a  single  some  coins  of  the  £mperor  Hadrian ; 
drop  of  water ;  Ebrenberg's  points  of  whence  it  is  probable  that  the  seeds  were 
life,  of  which  mineral  masses  are  com-  1600  or  1700  years  old.  Nay,  not  only 
ponnded ;  these,  when  brought  by  the  seeds,  but  bulbous  roots,  found  inclosed 
microscope  within  the  reach  of  our  with  mummies  in  their  Egyptian  envel- 
vision,  are  known  to  be  alive  by  their  opes,  perhaps  in  a  seclusion  of  3000 
motions  alone,  or  chiefly.  The  first  viv-  years,  produced  fac  similes  of  their  pa- 
ification  of  the  larger  germ  is  perceived  rent  plants.  Similar  stories  are  told  us 
in  the  punctum  saSeru,  the  organ  of  cir-  of  tbe  ova  of  many  animals.  The  infu- 
culation,  which  continues  to  throb  and  sory  animalculs  seem  to  be  capable  of 
beat  until  its  last  pulsation  is  lost  in  the  an  indefinite  protraction  of  dormant  life, 
tranquil  stillness  of  death.  The  thrust-  The  rotifer,  for  example,  may  be  dried  so 
ing  ibrth  of  the  corculum  or  sprout  is  completely  as  to  splinter  when  touched 
our  only  test  of  the  living  condition  of  with  the  point  of  a  needle,  and  in  this  state 
the  v^table  seed ;  and  difficult  as  it  is  would  remain  perhaps  for  1000  years,  but 
to  explain  how  plants  propel  their  sap,  revives  readily  when  moistened  again. 
we  know  that  their  iuices  are  in  con-  Every  one  knows  Dr.  Franklin's  exper- 
stant  agitation,  absorbed  by  the  roots,  iments  on  the  drowning  and  revival  of 
exposed  in  the  leaves  to  the  influences  flies.  Lister  and  Bounet  have  seen  cat^ 
of  air  and  light,  and  depositing  every-  erpillars  revive  that  had  been  so  frozen, 
where  in  their  course  the  materials  of  that  when  dropped  into  a  glass  they 
growth  and  increase.  chinked  like  stones ;  and  fish  in  North- 

Thesecond  of  the  essential  living  prop-  ern  Europe  are  transported  great  dis- 
erties  mentioned  above — the  capacity,  tances  frozen  alive.  Not  to  speak  of 
namely,  to  resist  the  influence  of  exter-  the  hybernation  of  the  higher  orders, 
nal  agents— is  shown  in  a  great  variety  which  is  not  a  state  of  entirely  suspended 
of  mcraes.  All  living  bodies  enjoy  a  den-  animation,  the  same  tenacity  is  strangely 
nite  and  regulated  temperature  of  their  shown  in  certain  well  authenticated  re- 
own,  independent  of  the  diffused  caloric  coveries  from  drowning ;  but  most  fear- 
of  the  atmosphere.  The  blood  of  the  fully  in  what  is  called  ''trance,"  a  state 
mammalia  is  about  98^  of  Fahrenheit  in  which  many  persons  apparently  dead 
Birds  are  warmer  than  man — ^reptiles  have  been  buried  alive,  rliny  mentions 
colder.  The  nose  of  a  dog  is  always  a  young  man  of  rank,  who,  falling  into 
cold.  The  sap  of  a  tree,  throughout  the  this  condition,  was  placed  upon  the  fu- 
aeverest  cold  of  winter,  not  only  does  neral  pile ;  the  beat  of  the  flames  re- 
not  freeze,  but  retains  its  own  proper  vived  him,  but  he  perished  before  his 
degree  of  heat.  The  heat  of  a  man's  friends  could  rescue  him.  The  great 
body  does  not  rise  a  degree  in  an  oven  anatomist,  Vesalius,  had  the  inexpressi- 
where  meats  are  baked,  nor  fall  a  degree  ble  misfortune  to  commence  the  aissec- 
in  a  cellar  of  ice.  A  tenia  will  live  in  tion  of  a  living  body,  apparently  dead, 
boiling  veal  broth.  Such  facts  are  very  Less  unhappy  was  the  fate  of  the  Abb^ 
numerous.  Prevost,  who  fell  apoplectic,  but  recov- 

The  play  of  chemical  affinities,  as  ered  his  consciousness  too  late,  alas! 
shown  in  the  ordinary  processes  of  de-  under  the  scalpel. 
cay  and  decomposition,  are  efficiently  re-  Cardinal  Somaglia  being  apparently 
sisted  by  the  vital  principle.  This  is  dead,  preparations  were  made  to  em- 
Indeed  so  definite  a  rule,  that  there  is  no  balm  his  body ;  but  tbe  operator  had 
cartain  proof  of  death  azeept  the  i»-ct-    acaretly  penetrated  into  hia  cheat,  when 
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the  lieoit  WM  aetn  to  beat    The  unfor-  ofganic  actkm  (yitid  ctmiietiy,  as 

tonate  patient,  returning  to  bis  eenses,  have  cboeen  to  call  it)  bare  been 

had  still  safikient  strength  to  posh  away  eessfallj  ioiHated  in  the  laboimtory.    I 

the  knife  of  the  sargeon,  but  too  late,  for  say  none.    I  am  aware  that  area  ia  af* 

the  lung  had  been  mortally  wounded,  and  firmed  to  have  been  Ibrroed  by  the  pro- 

the  patient  died  in  a  most  lamentable  cesses  of  inoreanie   action  oat  of  the 

manner.  body ;  bat  besides  the  ehaaccs  of  error  ia 

The  industrious  Bruhier  collected  ao  the  statement  of  experiments  so  aew 

less    than    fifty-two  cases  of   persons  and  so  seldom  repeated,  we  must  renwm* 

buried  aiire ;  four  dissected  prematurely ;  ber,  with  Muller,  that  this  sabslance  ia 

fifty-three  who    recoTered   after    being  a  pure  excretion,  and  does  not  ia  any  maa- 

comned,  and  seTenty-two  falsely  consid-  ner  enter  into  the  composition  of  a  liring 

ered  dead.    The  Rev.  Wm.  Tennent,  of  body ;  it  can  hence  scarcely,  with  aay 

New-Jersey,  lay  three  days  in  his  shroud,  propriety,  be  regarded  as  organic    Car- 

and  was  saved  from  interment  almost  by  penler  himself  saya,  that  though  "  it  may 

miracle.  be  possible  for  a  chemist  to  prodaee  the 

Shakspeare  makes  Ceremonin  Pericles  gum  or  sugar  which  he  finds  in  the  aa- 

lay :  oeadiag  sap  of  plants,  be  can  aavar  hope 

1.  T>_.u  -.  .. »            itf  «               w  to  imitate  the  latex  or  elaborated  saa, 

"  Death  may  usurp  on  Nature  many  hours,  «K;^k  mi^^A^,  mW^mrm  t.*..^  ^  ^^^^^i^ 

And  yet  the  fire  oF  life  kindle  .gain  ?**'**  i'5^l!il!l!f^-     S^^ 

The  Of erpressed  spiriu.    I  have  heard  toon,  and  of  vital  propertoes.      Why  not. 

Of  an  Egyptian  hid  nine  houm  lien  dead,  >/  their  conpoaitioa  resalU  from  the  saiM 

By  good  appUance  wis  recovered  -  familiar  processes  and  laws  ? 

1  have  hitherto  been  coosidariag,  aa 

The  individual  intrusted  by  the  French  my  readers   doubtless   have  remarked. 

Government  with  the  removal  of  the  the  very  loweat  of  the  vital  prioeipiea^ 

dead  from  the  Cemetery  of  Innocents,  at  those  whidi  may  be  specially  inuicalfd 

Paris,  reported  that  he  found  many  of  mb  distinguishing  living  from  inmaimale 

the  skeletons  in  postures  that  demon-  matter.    These  properties  constitute  in. 

atrated   their  resuscitaUon   and  partial  deed  the  only  bases  for  such  diatiactioa ; 

turning  in  their  coflins.  and  the  most  carefully  drawn  definitiooa 

Carpenter  denies  strenuously  that  there  founded  on  any  other,  fail  of  accaracy 

is  any  necessity  for  supposing  a  new  and  clearneaa.    Thna,  when  Kant  telfa 

force,  pnnciple.  or  law,  to  account  for  us,  ••  that  the  cause  of  the  partiealar 

vital^  phenomena,  and  ascribes  them  ail  mode  of  existence  of  each  part  of  a  hviw 

to  the  known  properties  of  matter,  and  body  resides  in  the  whole,  while  ia  dead 

the    fsiniliar  laws  of  mechanical  and  masaea  each  part  contaiaa  thia  caaae 

chemical  affinity— attraction  and  repol-  within  itaalf,"  ha  ibrgeu  the  beaatifal 

aion,  action  material  and  passive,  recip-  series  of  crystals,  each  portion  of  whish 

rocal  and  catalytic    Such,  doubtless,  is  constitutes,  as  much  as  in  a  living  crm^ 

the  current  tendency  of  the  prevailing  tare,  a   aceesaary  part  of  the  wboia. 

philosophy.    Everything  is  explained  by  Others  speak  of  organized  bodiea  aa  es- 

changes  of  composition.    The  brain,  ac-  hibiting  a  symmetry  consisting  ia  tkt 

cording  to  Liebig,  is  altered  chemically  correspondence  of  curved  lines  or  o«t- 

by  every  atom  of  opium  taken  into  the  lines,  while  inorganic  symmetry  ia  at 

stomach,  and  a  new  train  of  vital  actions  ways  rectilinear, 

must  follow  this   change  in  chemical  There  ia,  indeed— define  it  as  fa« 

composition   and  minute   organization,  will— a  wide  chasm  sepaiating  the  an** 

Danberry  also  favors  this  chemical  view  mated    from  the   inanimate  portion  of 

of  life  and  iU  actiona.  created  things.    T6  aU  animated  natnM 

But  how  are  we  to  understand  the  ar-  belong  the  powers  of  increase  or  growtk 

rest  of  action  here?    The elementa,  with  So  prominently  indeed  is  this  last  fona- 

all  their   affinities  and  repulsions,  are  tion  placed  among  the  vital  ollcea,  thai 

present  or  in  contact :  what  suspends  Virey  contends  that  "  Ufa  ia  nettr  fW 

their  influence  upon  each  other?    The  property  of  the  individual,  bat  beloa« 

favoring  contingenciea of  the  preaenceof  to  t^e  species;"  and  indeed  the  act  of 

air  and  heat,  nay,  all  the  ordinary  and  transmitting  it  is  often,  both  in  plants  aad 

ftxtmrdinary  agents  oC  decomposaion,  aaimala,  the  first,  last,  and  otij  notahlt 

are  thus  defied.  purpose  of  existence. 

There  is  nota  little  waigbt  in  the  wall-  laanimala  massca.  on  Iha  eo 

JuiQwniact,thatBOfieoCthnpf«d«eUaf  iamno  syaciaa;  mA  JuTrrMnal 
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aeparattly ;  increwes  or  dtminishts,  or  lire  npon  matter  alread j  orpmized." 
changes  iu  form,  ander  the  control  of  «*  Plants,**  sav^Richereud  prettily  enough, 
Mternal  causes  ezehasively ;  grows  and  ««  may  therefore  be  considered  the  labor*, 
changes  by  external  accretion  only,  and  tories  in  which  nature  prepares  alimenta 
by  jajctaposition  of  particles,  whether  for  animals."  This  striking?  harmony  of 
regularly  or  irregularly,  whether  shape-  relation  is  undoubtedly  the  rule;  but 
less  lumps  or  exact  crystals.  there  are  many  exceptions.  The  earth- 
It  is  the  melancholy  priTilegeof  living  worm,  and  numerous  other  tribes,  it  is 
beings  to  die;  and  the  very  pabulum  said,  litre  upon  the  mineral  kingdom; 
and  stimulant  influences  which  elicit  life  and  Humboldt  tells  us  of  some  of  the 
and  develop  the  highest  functions  of  wretched  nations  of  Southern  America, 
Titality,  conduct  most  rapidly  and  cer-  that  subsist,  at  least  for  considerable  por- 
tainly  to  death.  tions  of  time,  upon  clay.  Contractility 
Balnea,  Vint,  Venuf,  corrumpunt  corpora  »»  evidently  common  to  both  orders ;  and 
Sana;  ^  obrious  locomotion — the  sensitive 
Corpora  sana  dabunt  Balnea,  Vina,  Venus,  plant,  the  Hedysarum  Gyrani,  the  Orchis, 
Bath,,  Woman,  Wine,  our  life  sustain  ;  ^iJ^^'T'  iV^  «»»«  JaliBneria,  are 

Baths,  Woman,  Wine,  our  vigor  drain.  *®"^  "/>  ^?*y  *?  «^»»''^»V  "P^"**"? «• 

^  motion  of  leaf  and  stem,  but  the  three 

Inanimate  masses,  on  the  other  hand,  latter  move  from  one  place  to  another; 
require  no  sustenance,  and  if  unassisted  while  several  instances  of  animal  speciei 
by  violence  from  without,  would,  so  far  are  known  to  which  nature  has  denied 
as  we  know,  endure  to  all  eternity.  both  locomotion,  and  everymark  of  con- 
But  from  the  lowest  clai«9  of  ori^nized  sciousness  or  sensation.    The  in^eniout 
beinfi^  up  to  man,  who  is  himselt  ••  but  author  of  •*  the  Philosophy  of  Nature," 
a  little  lower  than  the  angels'"  of  heaven,  observes   that    **  Vegetables    have    the 
the  gradation  in  the  scale  of  existence  is  etmscimjuiness  or  sensation  of  actual  and 
so  regular,  and  the  steps  so  slight,  that  present  existence ;  animals  unite  to  this 
we  are  even  unable  to  draw  with  clear-  sense  the  memory  of  the  past ;  but  it  be- 
ness  and  precision  the  line  which  sep-  longs  to  man  alone  to  combine  these  two 
arates  the  animal    from   the  vegetable  sentiments  with  that  of  the  future."  This 
kingdom,  or  point  out  satisfactorily  the  view  of  the  nuitter,  however,  is  more 
distinction,   if  any  there   he,  between  poetical  than  philosophical.    Our  ima- 
animal  and  vegetable  life.    Many  of  the  gination  delights  in  the  idea  that  all  na- 
2oophytes,  or  plant  animals,  were  ar-  turn  is  full  of  glad  or  tranquil  conscious- 
ranged  first  as  minerals  by  Woodward  ness  of  pleasurable  existence, 
and   Beaumont,  then  received  by  Ray  ..  j,  j,  „^  j^jj^,  j,,^^          ^^^^ 
tod  Lister  as  vegetables,  and  are  notv  gnjo-,  tj,e  ^i^  jj  breathes," 
classed  among  animals,  rather  on  account  ^                  ..««,,         . 
of  their  chemical  properties  than  for  any  MX*   ^^e   contemplative    Wordsworth; 
other  reason.     The  Alg«,  indeed,  are  ;?<*  <>«'  O'^n  Bryant  sings  not  less  melo- 
refused  admission  here — chemistry  not-  diously: 
withstanding^by  no  less  authority  than  ««  Even  the  green  trees 
Ehrenberg.      Strangest  of  all,   Nitzsch  partake  the  deep  contentment,  as  they  bend 
tells  us  that  of  the  same  genus,  Infusoria,  To  the  soft  winds ;  the  sun  from  the  blue  sky 
some  species,  as  for  example  the  Bacil-  Looks  in  and  sheds  a  blessing  on  the  scene. 
lana  Pectinalis,  have  the  characteristics  Scarce  less  the  cleft-bom  wild- flower  seems 
ofplants,  while  others  are  clearly  enough  „     to  enjoy                .      ^    ,     , 
animals.    The  uncertainty  of  the  chemi-  5j'»*«»<^«'  ?^*»  **»•  ^J°8«^  plunderer 
cal  tests,  and  their  inapplicability  here,  T*^**  •"*^*'"  *^  •'^^*"-       • 
are  best  shown  by  the  fact,  that  there  We  know  little  of  the  extension  of  the 
are  at  least  two  vegetables  as  incombusti-  sentiments  through   the  very  lowest  of 
ble  as  minerals — the  Fontinella  Antipy-  the  animal  orders,  although  we  have  it 
rectica,  used  in  northernmost  Europe  for  on  the  authority  of  the  universal  Shak- 
lining  chimnies,  and  the  Byssus,  (ashes-  speare,  that  *'  an  oyster  may  be  crossed 
ftos,)  a  moss  found  in  the  Swedish  copper  in  love."    But  the  doctrine  which  as- 
mines,  which  vitnfles  when  exposed  to  a  cribes  to  man  exclusively  the  feeling  of 
red  heat.    Mirbel,  Smith,  and  Richeraud  hope  or  anticipation,  must  be  abandoned 
ofler  the  following  distinction :  *<  That  when  we  reflect  that  all  domestic  animals 
plants  derive  nourishment  from  inorfanic  expect  their  habitual  feeding-time  with 
matter — eartha»  salts,  or  airs;  animahi  impatience,  and  press  homeward  with 
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eagerneM  from  abroad ;  not  to  dwell  a  separate  priactple  of  Hfe,  Abemdliy 

upon  the  promptings  of  instinct,  which  and  Dermot  alone  exhibit  any  anxiety 

lead  to  the  building  of  nests  and  the  mi-  to  distinguish  from  each  other  the  vital 

nations  of  the  feathered  tribes,  and  the  merely  and  the  intelligent  priociple ;  the 

boardings  of  food,  and  the  conversion  by  first  to  be  foand  in  vegetables  and  the 

pecaliar  feeding  of  the  immature  inseet  lower  order  of  animals,  the  latter  net 

into  a  queen  bee.  with  in  man  and  the  creatures  which  ap- 

By  thus  regarding  the  principle  of  life  proach    him    nearly.      *'  If,"    says  A., 

as  expansive,  the  speculatistA  have  come  **  philosophers  would  once  admit  that 

to  confound  it,  as  developed  in  the  higher  life  was  something  of  an  invisible  and 

orders  of  creation,  with  the  reasoning  active  nature,  superadded  to  oiganiza- 

and  moral  faculties — a  confusion  displajr.  tion,  they  would  then  see  equal  reason 

ed  in  the  very  terms  and  phrases  uni-  to  believe  that  mind  might  be  superadded 

versally  employed  in  discussion.  to  life,  as  life  is  to  structure.**    Derroot, 

The  word  4^;x^*  which,  as  I  have  if  I  understand  him  properly,  goes  far- 
said,  denoted  among  the  Greeks  the  cause  ther,  and  supposes  three  great  orders  of 
of  the  phenomena  of  life,  meant  indis-  animated  nature:  1.  The  vegetable,  and 
criminately  the  soul  or  the  vital  principle,  perhap  th^  zoophyte,  endowed  with 
In  I.atin,  ••  Anima,"  and  in  English,  mere  life ;  2.  A  rank  of  animals  above 
"  Soul,*'  are  often  used  in  the  same  way.  these,  gifted  with  intelligence,  sentient, 
Thus  the  philosophical  poet:  and  capable  of  thought;  3.  And,  lastly, 
.^ «  .  ..     .  ,      ,.*    .  .            '  ,  man,  in  whom  a  third  principle  is  para- 

Sp»"tu.^»^atui  aht ;  tolamque  mfusa  per  „^„„,_jhe  true  soul,  the  moral  a^ 

Mens  agiut  Molero.**  responsible,  capable  of  wrong  and  n^t. 

^  of  vice  and  virtue. 
And  our  translators  of  the  Bible :  **  He  During  the  prevalence  of  the  opinion 
breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  that  life  and  soul  were  the  same,  that 
and  man  became  a  living  soul  ;**  and  **  The  the  source  of  animation  and  intelligence 
first  man  Adam  was  made  a  living  soul.***  was  a  unit,  some  well-meaning  pbiioso- 
Aristotle,  aware  of  the  necessity  of  nice  phers,  in  their  zeal  **  to  vindicate  the 
distinctions  here,  though  he  does  not  at-  ways  of  God  to  man,**  were  fain  to  take 
tempt  to  make  them,  asks,  **  Under  which  refuge  in  a  hypothesis  proposed  by  Dea 
of  the  categories  does  the  vital  principle  Cartes,  with  regard  to  the  phenomena  of 
fall  to  be  arranged  ?  Is  it  a  substance,  life  in  the  lower  animals,  viz.,  **  That 
a  quality,  or  a  quantity  ?  Are  all  souls  they  have  no  souls  at  all,  and  that  all 
of  the  same,  or  are  there  diflferent  spe-  the  appearances  which  they  exhibit  of 
cies?  Men,  when  they  speak  of  the  sense  and  vitality,  are  only  deceptions — 
soul,  mean  the  human  soul ;  but  will  the  like  the  motions  of  a  puppet,  the  mere 
same  language  and  description  apply  in  effects  of  mechanism ;  that  being  than 
all  cases  ?  or  would  not  rather  every  mere  automata,  they  are  utterly  indifiler- 
species  require  a  separate  and  specific  ent  to  the  hardships  and  cruellies  inflicted 
definition — as  the  soul  of  a  horse  or  dog,  on  them  by  our  notice  and  neglect,  and 
the  soul  ofa  plant  or  of  a  wild  beast?**  A  by  the  nature  of  circumstances  which 
modem  writer,  Grew,  proceeding  upon  they  can  neither  foresee  nor  control.** 
this  train  of  thought,  suggests  that  **  the  The  received  doctrine  of  the  preaent 
several  species  ot  life  seem  to  be  reduci-  day,  counting  among  its  supporters  Ca- 
ble unto  these  three — vegetable  life, sense,  vier,  Lawrence,  Richeraud,  Holland, 
and  thought.**  Hush  falls  b&ullong  into  Pritchard,  Mayo,  and  Carpenter,  as  I 
the  same  confusjon,  and  re^rds  Grew's  have  already  said,  is,  that  Fife  is  a  Beta 
and  A  ristotle*s  '*  several  species**  of  life  as  quality,  the  result  of  organization,  Vi- 
only  differences  of  degree  of  development  tality  is  declared  to  be  **  invariably  found 
or  perfection.  **  Perfect  life,**  he  says,  connected  with  some  of  the  modea  or 
**  is  composed  by  the  union  of  motion,  forms  of  organization  ;  showing  itself 
heat,  sensation,  and  thought  ;**  and  then  when  these  are  first  developed ;  coosin^ 
goes  on-^**  i/.**  life  doubtless,  *'U  may  to  perfection  as  they  are  perfected ;  modw 
exist  without  thought,  sensation,  or  heat,  fied  by  their  various  changes ;  decaying 
but  none  of  these  can  exist  without  as  they  decay ;  and  finally  oeasin^c  when 
notion.'*  they  are  destroyed.**  Hence  it  is  infefred 
Among  the  physiologists  who  admit  of  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  aeries  of  cflccta, 

*  Geaeiis  iL  7 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  46 ;  £sdns  xvi.  dl ;  Eocksiasua  iii.  10-11 
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of  wbieh  omnization  is  the  origin  and  iti  composition,  anaiigefnent,  and  relutiye 

cause — a  deduction  which  I  have  main-  position  in  the  structure  of  which  it  lorms 

tained  to  he  erroneous  and  untenahle.  a  part !     When  instantaneous  death  has 

Indeed  it  seems  to  me  far  more  reason-  followed  the  application  of  a  drop  of 

iU>le  to  helieve,  on  the  contrary,  that  dr-  strong  prussie  acid  to  the  eye  or  tongue, 

ganiEation  is  the  product,  the  result  of  what  change  has  taken  place  in  this 

the  active  condition  of  a  principle  of  vi-  composition,  arrangement,  and  relative 

tality,  tbe/onf  tt  origo  of  all  the  move-  position  ?    What,  when  a  man  has  fallea 

ments  which  constitute  outward  or  visible  dead  from  a  sudden  blow  on  the  pit  of 

life.  the  stomach  ? 

"  La  vie,"  sajrs  Cuvier,  somewhat  in-  Two  persons  are  drowned  at  the  same 
consistently,  (pace  tanti  viri,)  *'  ne  naSt  time — at  the  same  time  rescued,  and  sub- 
que  de  la  vie."  Hence  the  germination  jected  at  once  to  the  same  processes  of 
of  a  seed ;  hence  the  miraculous  creation  restoration.  In  one  case  your  efforts  are 
of  the  biVd  within  the  egr ;  hence  the  crowned  with  success,  in  the  other  they 
pullulation  of  a  cutting,  or  bud,  or  shoot  fail.  Of  the  first  you  say  truly,  that 
of  a  plant,  its  thrusting  forth  roots  and  animation  was  only  suspended ;  of  the 
tendrils,  its  obvious  search  for  support,  latter,  that  the  subject  was  absolutely 
for  light,  and  for  water ;  hence  the  heal-  dead.  Vet  both  were  alike  cold,  motion- 
ing of  wounds,  the  restoration  of  lost  less,  insensible.  What,  then,  constituted 
parts,  as  of  the  claws  of  the  lobster  and  the  infinite  difference .  between  them  ? 
crab,  and  of  the  whole  head  of  the  snail  You  can  show  nothing.  The  most  mi- 
when  decapitated, and  the  annual  renewal  nute  dissection  discloses  no  lesion  or  de- 
of  the  horns  of  the  stag.  In  the  polypus,  struction  of  any  part  in  him  who  was  in- 
however  mutilated  and  severed  into  frag-  susceptible  of  restoration.  No  portion 
ments,  this  active,  I  might  almost  say  of  the  anatomical  structure  is  perceptibly 
creative  principle,  remodels  in  each  part,  deranged.  In  the  language  of  John 
and  completes  the  deranged  and  mangled  Hunter,  **  the  dead  body  has  all  the  com- 
organization.  These  wonderful  phenom-  position  it  ever  had  ;**  its  organization  is, 
ena  seem  to  me  to  exhibit  in  their  ob-  to  all  appearance,  as  perfect  as  ever,  but 
▼iouB  analogy — may  I  not  say  in  their  **  the  effect  of  this  cause**  has  ceased,  and 
ultimate  simplicity  ? — a  common  cause  life  has  left  it,  never  to  return.  Carpenter 
identically  the  same  in  all  living  crea-  pronounces  dogmatically  that  Hunter  ia 
tures,  from  the  mammoth  down  to  the  wrong  here,  and  that  the  minute  struc- 
minntest  animalcule — from  man,  the  very  ture  or  intricate  condition  of  the  organism 
image  of  his  Maker,  down  to  the  worm  must  have  undergone  a  change  in  death. 
that  builds  the  coral  reef,  the  medusa  He  reasons  in  a  vicious  circle,  howcTer, 
that  sparkles  on  the  midnight  surface  of  and  makes  no  effort  to  sustain  the  burden 
the  g:Iowing  ocean,  the  scarcely  visible  of  proof,  which  fairly  lies  upon  him.  He 
lichen  that  covers  with  its  velvet  growth  is  bound  to  prove  that  such  change  has 
the  time-worn  masses  of  rugged  rock,  taken  place,  and  the  mere  assumption 
The  principle  of  vitality  is  in  all  the  cannot  be  admitted.  De  non  existentibuM 
same,  through  both  the  animal  and  vege-  et  non  apparenlibus  eadem  est  ratio. 
table  kingdoms;  but  so  vastly  numerous  As  among  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
and  divereified  are  the  mani^tations  of  phenomena  of  the  living  condition,  sleep 
its  presence  and  power,  that  time  would  and  death  demand  from  us  a  brief  notice, 
fail  me  were  I  to  attempt  to  recount  the  **  Half  of  our  days,"  says  Sir  Thomas 
thousandth  part  It  feels  in  the  sentient  Browne,  "  we  pass  in  the  shadow  of  the 
extremity  of  the  nerve,  it  contracts  in  the  earth,  and  the  brother  cf  death  extractetb 
muscle,  and  flows  in  the  blood.  It  beams  a  third  part  of  our  lives."  There  is  no 
forth  in  the  sweetest  smiles  of  health,  analogy  in  truth  between  these  two 
cheerfulness,  and  beauty  ;  it  produces  states,  which  both  poets  and  philosophera 
the  distortions  of  deformity,  disease,  and  have  loved  to  confound.  The  pious 
despair.  More  was  so  struck  with  the  resemblance 

How  difficult  to  understand  or  ^sp  — surely  but  a  slight  one — that,  as  he 

the  notion  that  the  vitality  of  every  hving  tells  us,  he  dared  not  trust  himself  to 

alom — whether  fluid,  as  in  the  blood  <n  sleep  without  a  solemn  prayer.    Shak- 

animals  and  the  sap  of  ve^tables — semi-  speare  writes  of  "the  sleep  of  death.** 

fluid  and  gelatinous,  as  in  the  polypus  fiichat  says  that  sleep  is  a  partial  death, 

and  most  infusories — or  solid,  as  in  wood,  and  death  the  sleep  of  ail  the  organs. 

boM»  and  mosde — merely  resaitt  from  Sleep  is,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  a 
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pvtial,  periodical  anest  of  dbe  cxpeadi-  awfol  Hiiiiwi,  dM«gk  imwiillei 

tare  of  vital  power.    Tbe  fooctioos  of  aots  npos  the  king  of  tenon,  a^d 

ofcanic  life  never  sleep.     CircQlatioii»  feat  lokeoa  of  his  praacsce,  do  aot  pkilo- 

lespiiation,  assimilatioa,  go  oa  perfectly,  aophkallv  or  pbyaiokgicaUjf  eoM 

while  **  tired   nature's   sweet    restorer,  death ;  for,  aa  bclore  staled,  we 

balmy  sleep,"  closes  ap  the  arenoes  of  with  thaoi  all  ooocBrring  in  certain 

our  animal  or  external  relations,  through  of  so^peoded  aniiaatioa  or  dowat  wi* 

and  out  of  which  onr  lives,  while  we  are  tality,  when  the  sahfect  is  still  sayaUe  of 

awake,    poor   from    as   in  a  constant  heiog  resascitaled. 

stream.    Many  Tegetables  sleep,  it  is  Hence,  then,  regarding  excitability  aa 

said,  and  probably  all  animals.     At  any  the  chief  conatilaent  or  esseatial  chiirac- 

late,  it  is  certain  tkat  none  of  the  higher  taristic  of  life,  if  indeed  it  be  aot  ■araiy 

orders  coold  exist  lone  withoat  this  al*  another  name  for  the  very  priaciple  of  vi- 

tematioD  of  repose,  and  rest  from  actions  iality,  so  I  wwild  define  death  to  coasist  ia 

that  weary  and  exhaust  them.    Sir  John  the  iossof  susceptibility  lo  the  ittpresaiOA 

Sinclair,  in  his  researches  into  the  history  of  stimoli  or  agents  ol  exctteatttt. 

of  longevity,  foand  that  there  was  bot  Death  is  thus  the  coantarpart  of  lile» 

one  point  of  agreement  among  bis  old  yet  a  necessary  termination,  aa  aaavoid* 

people — they  1^  all  slept  moch  and  able  resolt  of  its  rcetleea  action  withia 

Boundlv!  and  upon  an  oigaaism  cosspoaed  of  MMh 

Of  death  we  most  not  understand  a  frail  and  destroctible   materials,     la  a 

mere  negation  of  life :  it  implies prer ions  futore  state  of  existence,  we  trust  "  this 

animation ;   it  is  the  result  of  certain  corruptible  shall  pot  on  iaoormptioa,'* 

changes  to  which  all  living  nature  is  in*  and  *'  death  shall  be  swallowed  ap,*'  and 

evitably  sobject,  and  which  inanimate  this  mortal  shall  be  clothed  with  issBor- 

masses   cannot    undergo.      £uthanasia  tality. 

commences  with  a  loss  of  the  power  of  Then  the  renewed  principle  of  vitality, 

motion,  tbe  genial  warmth  diminishes,  deriving  exhaustless  energy  directly  fros 

the  circulation  of  tbe  fluids  becomes  Ian-  the  great  Fountain  of  Life,  shall  cootiaae 

guid,  and  gradually  ceases,  and  tbe  vital  in  eternal  activity  in    *'that    spirilaal 

spark  is  finally  extinguished.    This  ces-  body**  of  which  we  read— -doabUess  aa 

sation  of  action,  however — this  apparent  inefiabfe  mode  of  ocgaaiiatioa*  ennobkid 

loss  of   power — this   insensibility  and  and  porified. 


OPINIONS    OF    THE    COUNCIL    OF    THREE. 

THE  MATmul  OF  THIS  OOVBEJIMIlfT* 

As  we  have  declared  ourselves  in  fa-  guroent ;  they  are  their  own  great  arga- 

vorof  a  conservation  of  all  the  principles  ment,  and  have  only  to  be  seen  to  be 

of  the  Constitution,  it  is  very  naturally  revered.    They  are    established  in  the 

asked  of  us:  What  are  these  principles?  moral  nature  of  man,  upon  the  imaH*aa> 

or,  What  do  you  mean  by  principles  of  ble  foundations  of  necessity, 

the  Constitution  ?  Tbe  signers  and  supporters  of  that 

It  will  hardly  be  denied  that  the  foon*  Declaration,  which  is  the  comer-«toae  of 

ders  of  this  Government  were  thoroughly  our  liberties,  must  have  relied  apoa  their 

acquainted  with  its  nature,  and  knew  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  homaa 

well  upon  what  it  must  rest    The  Con-  freedom;  for  they  begin  with  an  abstiast 

atitution  has  a  tone,  not  of  empiricism,  statement  of   them,  as  of   self  evident 

nor  of  experiment,  bat  of  settled  wis-  truths,  and  then  deduee  froca  them  the 

dom.     ft  assumes  the  final  conclusions  reasons  of  revolution, 

of   philosophy  concerning  human  free-  It  is  not  argued  in  the  Declaratioo  that 

dom,  to  be  tbe  principles  on  which  it  re-  one  form  of  government  ie  preferable  la 

poses;  principles,  indeed,  which  need  no  another;    but  that  as  libertjr  and  a^ 

aefendeia,  aor  to  be  streogtheaed  by  ar-  goverameat  are  eharacterislic  of 
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their  6mn  implanted  in  h'w  natni^,  the  oliedienee  of  the  nraltitnde ;  the  ela- 

ft  government  which  Tiolmted  or  over-  vish  naltitude  in  their  turn  Meno  neces- 

looked  the  Hberty  of  individaals,  and  of  eity  but  to  obey.     With  our  fiathera  it 

whole  States,  waa  no  longer  to  be  aa-  was  otherwise :  the  oecee*ity  which  a6- 

dvred.  tnated  them  extended  to  periact  ireedom 

The    Mgaers  aad  eapporters  of  the  and  the  exactest  justice*  nor  were  thej 

Declaration  were  alflo,  mainly  •the  fathers  able  to  endure  a  condition  which  barred 

of  the  Constitution.    In  view,  therefore,  the  poesibility  of  their  fulfilment 

oi  the  character  of  its  patents,  who  were  There  may  be  those  even  in  this  natioa 

Bol  the  ministers    of   kings,   nor  had  to  whom  liberty  and  political  equality 

learned    compromise  from  the  practice  are  not  morally  necessary ;  and  it  is  by 

of  comiption,  we  must  believe  that  the  their  condition  that  the  superiority  of  our 

mincipkw  of  the  govemmeat  which  they  (Constitution  ia  aiade  most  apparent;  for 

named,  were  also  thoee  for  which  they  here  they  find  themselves  as  perfectly 

periled    their  fortunes  and  their  tires ;  protected,  and  as  thoroughly  controlled, 

and  that  they  relied,  as  well  for  the  sta*  as  under  despotism.    Tbey  are  able  to 

bility  of  that  government,  as  for  the  jus-  s^isfy  in  its  entire  demands  the  moral 

Hficatioa  of  dbeir  own  deeds,  upon  their  necessity  for    obedience  which  impels 

adherence  in  both  to  the  most  profound  them ;  while  the  class  of  those  who  feel 

•ad  rational  principles.  themselves  actuated  by  a  superior  necea- 

That    the»e   were  superior  to  those  Bity,a8  well  as  by  that  of  obedience,  en- 

which  uphold  a  despotism,  we  are  forced  joy  all  thai  their  freer  nature  demands. 

to  believe  ;  for  they  compelled  the  nation  In  the  republic,  both  classes  are  protected 

to  throw  oif  the  allegiance  of  the  mildest  and  satisfied ;  in  the  monarchy,  only  one* 

and  best  of  despotisms,  whose  autocraty  If  there  is  any  moral  necess^ity — any 

carried  with  it  the  air  of  paternity,  and  political /inVictf^e — superior  to  Individual 

fenced   itself  within  the  plausibilities  oi  Liberty,  statesmen  have  not  yet  disco v* 

law.    The  two  nations  were  children  of  ered  it.    fiut  a  government  founded  in 

Um  same  ancestry — an  elder  and  a  young-  this  principle,  it  appears,  provides  for  the 

•r ;  but  the  younger  discovered  tor  itself  happiness  of  a  greater  number  than  does 

a  principle  of  freedom  and  of  self-re-  any  other.     It  leaves  equal  verge  for  the 

apect  superior  to  that  allegiance  which  it  exercise  both  of  allegiance  and  independ- 

owed  tkie  elder.  ence,  and,  as  it  satisnes  the  highest,  so. 

The  colonists  believed    that  govern-  also,  it  meets  the  lowest  demands  of  our 

asants  were  for  the  people,  and  were  to  nature.      It   insures    obedience,   (;ivea 

be  valued  and  maintained  as  they  pro-  scope  to  freedom,  and  room  to  ambition, 

moted  the  general  good.    They  consid-  if  there  is  any  natural  aristocratic  power 

artd  that  OMture  men  kaew  best  what  in  the  individual,  those  who  dislike  it 

was  for  their  own  good,  and   that  of  may  avoid,  or  break  over  it  with  equal 

tight  their  own  opinion  must  originate  power;  it  is  not  protected  by  the  lawa, 

tilt  roles  by  which  they  were  to  be  gov*  and  cannot  perpetuate  itself  in  property 

tmed.    They  put  in  practice  a  conclusioa  or  in  office ;  yet  is  the  natural  worth  and 

hitherto  known  only  to  philosophers^  moral  power  of  each  person,  suffered  to 

that  there  is  a  principle  greater  than  al*  act  freely  upon  all. 

icgianee,  a  principle  of  moral  neeemty ;  If  that  be  true,  which  has  been  as* 

aiKl  tbey  thought  that  in  a  nation  where  aerted,  that  our  Constitution  originated 

it    waa    understood,  a  state   might  be  in  a  **  moral  necessity  for  freedom,'*  and 

founded  upon  such  a  principle.  that  this  necessity  la  higher  and  more 

Men  differ  in  their  views  of  what  ia  peremptory  than  any  other^nay,  that  it 

morally  necessary ;  and  that  ia  necessary  is  the  chief  actuating  principle  oi  a  oom> 

to  one  which  is  not  so  to  another.    The  plete  human  nature^-^f  a  complete  raao 

aigners  and  supporters  of  the  Declaration  -^then  it  follows  that  the  oonstitutioa  of 

Idt  that  liberty   and  political  equality  our  government  is  not  only  superior  in 

ware  morally  necessary  lo  themselves.  principle  to  all  others,  but  is   the  heal 

When  men  delibcmtely  peril  their  lives  which  can  be  established  by  man.    iSl  ts, 

in  defence  of  any  right  or  privilege,  such  tiurefore^  morally  neceetary  forutto  hold 

right  or  privilege  may  be  said  to  have  a  eomerratice  ground  in  regard  to  the 

become  **  morally  necessary"  to  them;  epirii  and  principles  of  our  gotTemment. 

nist  as  food  and  air,  though  not  abso*  In  all  ages  of  the  world  a  knowladga 

lately,  are  yet  vkaHy  necessary.    Ty-  of  the  constitution  of  government  haa 

aonaadar  oothiiig  as  aaoeaaary  bat  baaa  regarded  aa  Ihe  gra^aat  aaaonpUah- 
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It,  M   wril  M  fbe  BOit  oceeanrj  Acm.     Espd  &«■  tiw  aMsof 

qualification  of  the  dtizeo.    The  feudal  kan  dtizena  a  certain  conTictkMi  that  tkt 

baron  knew  bis  priY ilexes ;  the  Athenian  equal  rirfats  of  indiriduab  are  the  concr- 

moder«tood  hta  democraty,  and  the  Bo-  stooe  of  the  Slate,  and  we  know  that 

Attn  hi«  twelve  tables.    Tbere  is  no  na-  life  and  property  would  no  kmfcr  be  u^ 

tion  but  prides   itself   aore   upon  this  cure,  until  tone  military  desfoi-.  ei«ting 

species  of   knowledf^e  than  upon  any  over  us  a  serere  justice,  should,  peifcwce, 

other }  but  with  us  it  is  not  so  much  a  restrain  us. 

Batter  of  pride  as  of  necessity:  the  citizen  Yet  in  discussing  qocftioas  of  fMhlic 
must  be  a  statesman ;  and  if  corruptions  policy,  there  are  sosie  who  entirely  lose 
creep  in,  and  the  state  suflers,  it  is  be-  si^ht  of  the  true  nature  and  coostitatkM 
cause  of  our  own  ignorance.  It  is  for  of  our  goremuienL  These  peinonstalk 
the  perrersions,  neglect,  and  misinterpre-  of  it  as  of  an  experinient,  **  a  thing  ni 
tatiotts  of  the  principles  of  our  govern-  the  day."  ^  a  thing  of  eoe^woBisca," 
ment,  that  we  have  to  fear.  Conserva-  ••  an  a^r  of  interest,"  ''a  contract,*  ** a 
tism  strives  to  cherish  and  strengthen  the  firm.**  They  would  fain  persuade  us  that, 
knowledge  of  these  principles;  to  square  by  its  very  nature,  it  is  in  perpetual  dan- 
all  public  measures  by  them;  and  to  fill  ger  of  dissolntion,  ** should  it  ever  he 
the  offices  of  the  government  with  those  discovered  that  any  of  the  paitners  in  the 
who  will  secure  their  observance.  concern  have  not  realized  all  they  isss^- 

Govemment  is  a  system  derived  from  ined  from  their  share  of  its  capital.** 

the  inmost  and  superior  energies  of  the  These  apprehensions,  he  they  real  or 

human  mind.    It  is  the  offspring  of  in-  feigned,  suppose  a  total  ignorance  of  the 

variable  reason ;  but  as  there  are  degrees  nature  of  our  government ;  and  it  is  fros 

in  all  things,  so  are  there  degrees  even  this  very  ignorance,  appearing  soaMtimss 

in  the  products  of  resAon ;  tluey  evince  in  unexpected  quarters,  thai  the  Consti- 

less  or  more  of  the  favor  of  Divinity,  tntion  itself,  if  it  fears  at  all,  has  to  fear 

Hence  it  happens  that  tbere  is  a  ceaseless  for  its  stability. 

endeavor  after  the  best  forms  of  govern-  For,  let  it  only  be  supposed  thai  the 

ment.    And  to  that  end  statesmen  in  this  majority  have  learned  the  true  nature  of 

and  previous  afres  have  advanced  many  liberty,  and  are  persuaded  that  it  aloes 

diff^erent  principles  on  which  to  establish  can  insure    happiness  and  self-respect, 

them.    These  the  more  judicious  have  then,  as  the  man  who  has  lived  upoa 

taken  care  to  deduce  from  the  spirit  of  wholesome  food  finds  it  a  riial  necessity 

the  people  whom  they  have  to  govern;  totontinue  to  subsist  upon  it,  so  will  tka 

while  tftie  more  speculative  have  taken  people  find  it  moratfy  necessary  to  main- 

them  from  their  own  conceptions.    An  tain  the  Constitution.    Not  only  is  this 

English   philosopher,  the   champion  of  equality  and  absoluteness  of  individual 

liberty  in  England,  invented  an  aristo-  rights,  the  principle  of  our  corossoo  and 

cratic  constitution,  with  a  titled  peerage,  municipal  law,  but  it  extends  throughout 

for  one  of  our  southern  States,  while  it  every  member  of  our  government,  evca 

was  still  a  colony.    This  ideal  constitu-  to  tlie  Union  itself;  nay,  it  originates aad 

tion  failed  for  want  of  a  foundation  in  maintains  each  member  of  the  coafcder- 

tbe  minds  of  the  colonists.    They  had  acy,  and  binds  them  tof^her  in  a  ncoea- 

tasted  freedom,  and  would  no  longer  en-  sary  union^at  once  originating  the  sjfr* 

dure  an  aristocracy.    Bat  we  do  not  find  tem  and  depending  upon  it  €or  existeaca. 

that  any  such  difficulty  opposed  our  Nor-  It  may  therefore  l^  said  of  this  prindpJa» 

man  ancestors   when    they  established  that  it  is  the  final  taute  of  the  govuni- 

their  feudal  system  in  England,  for  the  ment—the  purpose  which  at  onca  ofigi- 

idea  of  lord  and  vassal  was  as  tamtliar  to  nates  it  and  is  accomplished  by  it 

the  Saxon  as  to  the  Prankish  nations.  Being  the  end  or  purpose,  it  \h 

The  history  of  the  rise  and  decline  also  the  criterion  and  life  of  the  s] 

of  all  constitutions  is  a  continued  proof,  as  well  in  its  whole  as  in  its  parte.    The 

that  government,  so  far  as  it  is  a  p«r*  State  must  maintain  itself  in  its  IbreigB 

manent  and  established  thing,  rests  in  relations,  upon  the  sumeprinciples  which 

the  common  ideas  of  the  people.     Ex-  guide  the  individual.    This  is  the  ncoea- 

pel  from  the  minds  of  the  commonaltr  niry  result  of  its  origin ;  our  CossttlB* 

of  England  the  idea  of  a  certain  sacred-  tion  does  not  admit  **  reasons  of  Stai^,* 

ness  in  aristocraty  and  ro3ralty,  it  needs  as   distinguished    from    other    reasoML 

no  prophet  to  assure  us  that  those  institu-  Those  who  manage  for  the  time  the  p«h- 

twnswottkl  quickly  disappear  fironamoiig  He  gffiun  of  the  nation,  Moat  ha  bub  wh» 
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will  act  upon  principles  of  iRtejj;rit^  Aod  hindered  and  tnitied  aside  its  decrees.    It 

justice,  or  they  will  not  be  conetitntional.  was  the  peculiar  merit  of  the  founders  of 

They  most  r»|;ard  the  rights  of  all  na-  our  government,  that  they  seized  and 

tions  as  sacred;  or  they  are  ready  to  vi-  maintained  the  whole  spirit  of  the  law, 

elate  the  first  principle  of  the  Union  and,  from  a  partial  and  ineffectual,  gave 

which    they  represent,  and  are  become  it  an  universal  force.    They  began  by 

essentially  unconstitutional.  declaring  all  men  peers,  and  all  rights 

Our  government  contains,  then,  within  sacred.    They  inspired  the  Constitution 

itself,  three  complete  individualities — that  with  principles  of  the  purest  equity.    As 

of  the  Citizen,  that  of  the  SiaUf  and  that  long  as  it  was  necesrary  to  refer  all  to 

of  the  Nation,    That  the  first  is  the  model  the  monarch,  as  the  source  of  properties 

ol  the  two  last,  may  easily  be  shown  bv  and  rifrhts,  the  common  law  could  only 

the  similarity  of  the  principles  which  struggle  against  abuses,  forcing  slowly 

eontrol  them.    They  differ  not  as  to  their  into  notice  its  principles  of  Equality  and 

principles,  but  as  to  their  sphere  and  ter-  Freedom.  But  when  the  free  Stales  arose. 

litor^r ;  these  are  of  course  least  in  the  they  cut  off  their  fictitious  dependence 

individual  and  greatest  in  the  nation,  or,  upon  a  king,  and  each  citizen  became  a 

as  we  say,  in  the  Union.  sovereign  in  his  own  right  and  over  his 

The  action  of  a  moral  agent  is  limited  in  own  territory,  with  the  full  prerogatives 

its  sphere  by  the  moral  necessity  of  jus-  of  liberty  aiid  property ;  imitating  there- 

tice.     That  of  the  State  and  of  the  na-  in  the  conduct  of  all  the  kings  and  feudal 

tion  is  of  course  limited  by  the  same  lords    that    have    ever    become  stronjp 

necessity.    The  liberhf,  also,  as  well  as  enough  to  shake  off  allegiance  to  their 

the  right  conduct,  oi  all,  rests  upon  a  sovereign ;  but  not  with  the  usual  conse- 

moral  necessity.  quences  of  such  feudal  disobedience.   On 

The  limits  of  the  sphere  of  each  indi-  uie  contrary,  they  instantly  confirmed 

vidual  are  ascertained  by  the  laws  of  the  over  their  own  heads  a  government  no 

States ;   but  those  of  the  States  them-  way  differing  in  spirit  from  the  laws  of 

■elves  by  the  laws  of  the  Nation.  their  ancestors ;  excluding  only  the  aris- 

The  States,  at  their  origin,  did  not  as-  tocratic  and  monarchic  element ;  and  in- 

•nme  to  grant  any  man  his  liberty.    On  stead  of  a  royal  proclamation,  issued  a 

the  contrary,  they  admitted  and  presup-  Declaration  of   Individual   Sovereignty, 

posed  thel  equality  and   personaJity  of  It  would  be  easy  to  show  that  ours  was 

mil;  nor  copfd  the  States  have  sprung  the  first  government  ever  founded  on 

into  existence  but  through  pre-existent  such  a  principle, 

rights  in  the  individuals  who  composed  It  may  not  be  unprofitable  to  observe 

tbem.  io  this  connection,  that  this  principle,  the 

The  spirit  of  our  government,  hav-  most  absolute  which  the  human  mind  is 
ing  its  germ  in  the  common  law  of  Eng-  able  to  conceive,  was  by  no  means  an  in- 
land, derives  from  that  law  a  wonderful  vention  of  one  or  of  many  persons,  but 
peculiarity,  that  public  justice  can  neither  gradually  led  out  into  light  by  the  re- 
grantor  concede,  nor  take  away  or  annul,  pnted  discussions  and  conflicts  of  right 
any  ascertained  rights  or  properties,  fiut  with  wrong,  in  the  courts  of  the  com- 
with  as,  public  justice  became  the  sole  mon  law,  through  a  long  course  of  ages; 
end  of  the  State,  and  from  a  maxim  of  that  it  ripened  into  a  political  idea  in 
the  courts,  became  a  principle  of  the  the  minds  of  the  Puritans,  and  was  first 
Constitution.  To  this,  too,  was  added,  made  the  principle  of  a  government,  by 
that  nothing  should  be  conceded  to  one  the  signers  and  supporters  of  the  Decla- 
individual  or  State  above  another.    The  ration. 

eommon  law  grew  up  as  a  secondary  Tacitly  admitting  that  the  limits  of  the 

power  under  the  feudal  constitution,  out  individual  sovereignties  were  to  be  aseer' 

of  the  natural  sense  of  justice.    It  served  tained,  not  constituted,  by  public  equity, 

as  a  check  and  a  controlling  power,  and  the  signers  and  supporters  of  the  Deda- 

by  the  gradual  prevalence  of  its  princi-  ration  began  by  declaring  that  they  held 

pies,  undermined,  and  is  finally  destroy-  it  a  self-evident  truth  that  men  were  free 

ing,  the  ancient  abuses.  and  equal ;  an  equality  not  of  body  or 

But  the  natural  sense  of  justice  in  of  mind,  of  public  influence  or  private 

which  the  common  law  originated  was  worth,  but  simply  of  rights, 

biased  and  thwarted  by  customs,  habits.  This  equality  of  rights  they  made  the 

and  conventionalities,  adverse  to  equity,  eomer-stone  of  the  whole  system.     They 

and  creating  injurious  differences  which  di4kued  from  t^  as  from  a  first  frincipUy 
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every  2aw,  and  every  lineament  tf  out  tm-  rights.    The  partkolar^bnii  ol  this  gor- 

m^w  and  complicafed  State.  •nunent,  being  a  natter,  not  of  Decftnty, 

Aacendinr  from  tbf  individoal  to  tlM  bot  of  opinion,  is  a  qtieflidoa  of  mioniy ; 

State,  we  nnd   in  tbta  eovereignty  tbe  the  best  knowledge  beio^  agreed  to  iie  w 

same  power  which  was  lodged  in  that  the  majority  of  Toices  fairlj  given. 

of  the  individual — theabsolnte,  indefeasi-  It  was  not  therefore  an  assamptioa  cf 

ble  power  over  all  that  lies  within  its  any  new  power  by  the  ioonders  of  o«r 

sphere.     The    individoal's   sovereignty  state  sovereignties  to  declare  them  free 

terminates  at  the  limit  of  bis  personal  and  independent ;  bat  only  a  reeognitMNi 

sphere— of    his    property   and    liberty,  of  the  necessity,  that  each  cititen  sbooM 

Within  those  limits  the  state  sovereignty  be  protected  in  his  individaality.    TIm 

enters  not,  nor  can  enter,  without  viola*  formation  of  soch  governments  ooqM  not 

ting  the  first  principle  of  the  Declaration,  be  protested  against  by  any  siagle  cits- 

that  all  men  are  born  free  and  equal.  sen;  for  any  one  so  protestiBg  woaM 

It  becomes  a  mere  matter  of  investiga*  meddle  beyond  his  limit    Only  as  to  tba 

tion»  with  this  principle  established,  to  form  conld  he  protest,  in  questions  tried 

determine  tbe  daty  and  authority  of  the  by  the  majority, 

sovereijrn  State.    It  is  limited,  like  per-  There  can  be  but  three  regnlar  aai 

sonal  sovereignty,  by  its  jurisdiction  and  permanent  sources  of  authoritv,  and  these 

territory.    It  has  all  the  rights  of  tbe  in-  are  supervtition,  personal  iniluenee,  and 

dividual  in  its  proper  sphere,  and  roust  individual  liberty.    The  first  gives  rise 

preserve  those  rights  inviolate.    But  as  to  all  kinds  of  hiermrcby  and  sacred  dc»> 

the    individual   has  no  authority  over  potism ;  the  second,  to  every  species  of 

what  is  common  to  himself  and  others,  monarchy,  and    arisiociacy,  and    me^ 

so  the  state  sovereignty  acts  only  within  ocracy ;  and  the  third,  to  republics  likt 

its  own  proper  limits,  and  not  as  it  stands  our  own,  which  are,  as  yet,  the  only 

in  relation  to  other  sovereign  States.  species  of  their  kind. 

It  is  most  evident  that  the  idea  of  state  When  it  is  considered  that  tbe  signett 

sovereignty  is  derived  from  that  of  indi*  and  supporters  of  the  Declaration  ad- 

viduat  liberty,  and  is  perfectly  analogous  vanced  as  the  basis  of  all  their  proceed- 

with  it.  ings  the  doctrine  of  equality  and  Ireedom* 

Tbe  individual  is  sovereign  over  his  the  form  which  the  government  after- 
sphere,  because,  in  the  nature  of  things,  wards  assumed  in  their  hands  may  be 
be  alone  can  legitimately  govern  himself;  readily  accounted  for.  Tbe  Congress 
but  as  soon  as  tbe  interests  of  two  indi-  which  put  forth  the  Dedaration  were  in* 
▼iduals  clash,  through  ignorance  or  mal-  vested  with  no  express  powers,  but  wcte 
ice  on  either  side,  and  one  begins  to  en-  only  **  to  consult  and  advise  on  the  best 
croach  upon  and  consume  the  other,  it  means  of  obtaining  redress  of  gftevancea 
becomes  apparent  that  another  sovereign-  from  Great  Britain,  and  rertoring  baraioay 
ty  must  be  erected  over  the  relations  of  with  the  mother  country."  Yet  they  aa- 
persons,  that  shall  have  supreme  cogni-  sumed  to  conduct  the  war,  and  acted  as 
2ance  and  decision  in  all  that  is  common  the  real  head  of  the  nation.  Their  first 
to  the  whole.  Soch  a  sovereignty  can  act  was  to  recognize  ia  individwye  b 
be  constituted  in  no  other  way  than  by  the  certain  eqvatity,  and  to  declare  tor  then 
body  of  the  free  individualities.  These,  certain  inalienable  rights,  among  whicb 
by  discussion,  ascertaining  what  is  need-  were  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  liap- 
ed  by  tbe  whole,  appoint  a  few  to  per-  piness.  Having  thus  constituted  tbe  in- 
form tbe  duties  of  a  State.  These,  being  dividual,  they  next  constituted  the  Stelea ; 
regularly  chosen,  become  the  authorities,  but  the  time  had  not  yet  arrived  lor  con* 
representing  a  sovereignty.  stitnting  the  Natum — at  least  by  a  fonMl 

At  the  establishment  of  each  state  instrument;  yet  by  their  own  condnei, 
sovereignty,  it  is  known  to  be  agreed  by  in  petitioning  the  crown,  eondoctiag 
tbe  whole  people,  or  by  all  competent  the  war,  and  issuing  the  Declaralion, 
persons,  not  outlaws,  that  there  must  be  they  had  e£Ksctna1ly  made  the  States  one 
a  government.  A  government  founded  nation — more  completely  one  than  wmf 
in  the  recognition  of  the  principle  of  in-  in  the  world.  By  unity  of  territory.  Inn- 
dividual  liberty,  cannot  be  opposed  by  guage,  'religion,  and  tntemts,  the  colo- 
any  person  under  any  plea,  at  the  instant  nies  were  one  nation ;  tbe  acts  of  the 
of  Its  formation  ;  for  its  whole  object  is  to  Congress  only  confirmed  this  unity,  and 
protect  him  and  othen  in  their  individoal  made  it  indiseoloble.    It  reflMuned»  tbcn« 
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only  to  give  h  a  Conttitation,  by  whieh  tagonist  principles,  jarred  together  until 

its  powers  shoald  be  ascertained  and  con-  the  strongest  rules. 

finned.  Many  catastrophes  are  recorded  in  his- 

The  powera  and  limits  of  the  first  and  tory,  of  anarchic  unions,  as  of  the  Greek 

second  indiTidualities  of  the  government  republics  and  commonwealths  of  Italy, 

had  been  well  ascertained ;  that  of  the  Their  fall  has  been  attributed  to  various 

citizen    by  the  common  law,  that   of  causes,  but  chiefly  to  the  want  of  a  cen- 

the  States  by  the  experience  of  each  with-  tral  power.     Had  such  a  power  existed 

in  its  limits.    In  acting  for  the  whole  to  unite  the  Greek  republics,  they  would 

nation.  Congress   had  atoo  practically  not,  in  all  probability,  ha?e  fallen  before 

shown  what  was  necessary  to  constitute  the  Macedonian  and  Roman  power.    But 

the  third  great  individuality,  that  of  the  it  was  impossible  in  the  nature  of  things 

nation.    The  powen  necessarv  for  the  that  a  national  unity  should  arise  among 

Qlkimpeded  action  of  the  ffeaeral  govern-  governments   disagreeing    in   principle. 

flsant  had  beea  asaumed  By  them,  at  the  The  aristocratic  could    not   harmonize 

firat  breaking  out  of  the  war ;  but  the  with  the  democratic ;  for  the  one  rested 

first  oonfederation  did  not  sufficiently  COD-  in  the  will  of  an  irregular  mob,  and  the 

firm  and  sustain  these  powen ;  they  did  other  in  that  of  a  select  society  of  despota 

lK>t  acknowledge  the  presence  of  the  na^  Neither  limited  themselves  by  any  prin- 

iiom  in  Congress,  but  only,  in  e&et,  of  a  eipie,  but  their  own  will,  which  was  su- 

council  of  the  several  States.  preme.    The  individual  had  no  rights, 

fiut  soon  necessity  and  reason,  which  and  claimed  none  but  such  as  were  given 

bad  led  to  the  recognition  of  Individual  biro  by  the  law.    He  was  the  slave  of 

•OTsreignty  and  Slate  sovereignty — this  the  law. 

Hune  necessity  and  reason  led  to  the  rec-        But  when,  in  the  course  of  events,  a 

ognition  of  the  National   Sorereignty;  law  rose  in  England  which  claimed  to 

and  the  system  was  complete.  have  no  authority  in  itself,  but  only  to 

As  il  bad  been  found  that,  for  the  lib*  be  the  asserter  and  defender  of  natural 

erty  and  equality  of  individuals  among  equity,  it  began  to  dawn  upon  men's 

themselves,  there  must  be  a  sovereign  minds  that  frealom  must  lie  in  the  individ* 

•tale,  so  for  the  freedom  and  equality  of  ual,  and  private  rights  be  made  para^ 

•tates  there  must  be  a  sovereign  nation,  mount  to  ail  wills,  whether  of  a  number 

Without  the  first,  there  would  ensue  or  of  a  few.    To  the  jealous  wisdom  of 

a  loss  to  men  of  their  private  freedom  and  our  ancestore,  erectiiw  the  common  law 

lights,  the  stronger  individual  overpower-  between  the  people  dd  the  crown,  we 

ing  the  weak.   Without  the  second,  there  must  attribute  the  first  recognition  of 

itfimld  ensue  a  loss  to  the  Slates  of  their  private  liberty,  and  to  the  fremers  of  our 

ittdepeodent  power,  the  stronger  swal-  Conatitntioo  its  employment  in  the  con* 

lowing  up  the  weaker,  in  the  rivalry  of  Mmction  ot  oar  government 
interest  and  pride.  Let  us  not,  then,  with  mere  economists 

It  appeare,  therefore,  that  in  the  sys-  and  caiculaton  of  petty  gains,  speak  of 

l0m  of  our  fiovernflient,  the  liberty  of  the  this  union  as  of  a  contract  that  may  be 

individual  is  first  considered,  and  is  the  dissolved,  whenever  it  shall  please  the 

model  of  that  of  the  States — that  one  is  blind  selfishness  of  a  few.    It  is  a  part- 

neceasary  to  the  other,  and  the  national  nership,  indeed,  but  of  no  gross  or  tran* 

nnthority  is  necessary  to  both.  sient  charaeter.    *•  As  its  ends  cannot  be 

The  power  of  the  Nation  is  limited  in  obtained  in  many  genemtions,  it  becomes 

lis  sphere  by  the  same  principles  which  a  partnership,  not  only  between  those 

limit  those  of  the  Individual  and  the  who  are  living,  but  between  those  who 

State.    It  must  preserve  its  own  exist-  are  living,  those  who  are  dead,  and  those 

tpee ;  this  is  its  first  law,  as  it  is  that  of  who  are  yet  to  be  bom.'*    It  is  a  firm 

the  individual  and  the  stale.    It  must  whose  confirmation  rests  in  eternal  laws; 

prestrre  inviolaie   its  prerogatives,  as  whose  capital  is  the  virtue  and  energy  of 

«Mist  the  individual  and  the  state.    It  the  most  virtuous  and  energetic  of  na- 

■uiat  execute  promptly,  and  with  an  ab-  tions ;  whose  enterprise  is  to  lead  through 

jtfilute  authority,  its  proper  duties;  it  Rittst  future  ages  a  tentn  part  of  the  human 

jEiegard  itself  as  the  great  power  of  the  race  to  the  greatest  Tirtne  and  felitity 

nation,  aiid  not  as  an  asaemhlage  of  an-  that  humanity  can  hope  to  attain. 
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KATE    RUSSELL; 

Om,  A  CHAPTEK  FEOM  THX  FDlflT  PAET  OP  MT  UPE. 

It  was  stnmge  that  Kate  Roisell  and  I  spoken  mxuA  ahraya  renain  a  barrier  be* 

aboald    qaarrcT.       Strange    that,   after  tween  onr  hearts.    The  raf^gcdcst  rem- 

weeks  of  fondnesft — after  onr  daily  wan-  nant  of    common    aenee    would    bare 

deriDfs  in  wood  and  meadow — after  we  tanght  roe  that  we  bad  quarried  only  be- 

bad  christened  every  green  bank  tbat  the  cause  we  were  "a  iittJe  lower  than  the 

brooks  baptized,  and  consecrated  every  angels;^  tbat  Kate  was  onder  the  same 

shaded  knoll  witb  some  memory  of  love —  cloud  that  shrouded  me,  and  tbat  a  quick 

after  all  glad  inflaences  of  earth  and  sky  return,  one  kiss,  one  word  of  love,  would 

had  bound  our  hearts  together — a  littte  heal  the  wound  forever, 

word  of  jealous  anger  should  have  had  fint  it  is  not  permitted  tbat  love  aud 

power  to  burst  the  bonds  and  free  us  from  common  sense  shall  dwell  together  is 

our  sweet  slavery.  men's  brains,  and  so  I  held  my  course. 

But  po  it  was.  Lonff  we  sat  together  gloomily  thinking  of  all  tbat  had  chanced 
in  the  twilight,  one  October  evening,  since  I  traveled  tbat  road  before ;  of  the 
whispering  bright  dreams  of  the  future,  new  wishes,  and  pleasures,  and  hope*, 
promising  never  to  be  parted,  and  vow-  that,  since  then,  bad  sprung  up  in  my 
mg  that  doubt,  and  change,  and  coldness,  heart,  and  of  the  sudden  storm  that  bad 
should  never  enter  our  true  hearts ;  and,  blasted  them  all. 
some  twelve  short  boure  thereafter,  a  Turn  back,  dear  reader,  with  those 
banished  lover,  with  an  empty  stomach,  thoughts  of  mine,  I  pray  tbee. 
and,  as  I  fancied,  an  empty  heart,  I  was  Just  before  the  Indian  Summer,  my 
packed  close  in  a  corner  of  the  Old  Col-  good  friend,  Frank  Russell,  bad  promised 
ony  sta^e,  and  hastening  towards  the*  me  a  fortnight's  shooting  in  the  Old  Col- 
new  Athens.  ony — for  thus  fondly  do  the  good  people 

It  was  a  dreaif   day,  the  distnalest  of  Plymouth  name  their  weatber-woim 

since  the  delude,  ^ne  of  winter's  Tex-  county.    We  were  to  visit  his  uncle,  tbt 

an  Rangers,  a  New  Englsnd  north-easter.  Colonel,  and  moc^  be  boasted  to  my  wiQ- 

bad  got  the  better  of  **  brave  old  autumn,"  ing  ear  of  the  old  gentleman's  bospitul- 

and  was  fast  banishing  bird  and  flower —  ity.    Something  there  was,  too,  in  praise 

everything  that  dared  to  wear  a  look  of  of  hia  cousin  Kate's  beauty,  but  tbat  I 

cheerfulness — from  his  master's  new  do-  minded  less.    We  were  nearly  ready  te 

minion.    It  was  not  a  day  for  reflecting  our  journey,  when  suddenly  Satan  or 

on  deeds  tbat  need  repentance.    The  rain  Momus,  or  some  other  of  the  8ubtcrr»> 

trickled  down  the  closed  windows,  and  neans,  crazed  Frank*s  pernor  wrtb  a 

hid  the  world  from  my  sight.    The  pas-  vain  hope  that  his  son  might  make  aone- 

eengere  were  gloomy  and  silent,  as  at  a  thing  in  the  world  if  cut  loose  from  hit 

funeral.    If  one  spoke,  it  was  with  a  sigh  old  associations.     Speedily  to  coin  tlua 

and   a    shudder.      The    wind    bowled  into  reality,  he  shipped  poor  Fimnk,  ub> 

through  the  gaping  crannies  of  the  stage,  warned,  without   one  farewell  call,  or 

like  a  disembodied  spirit    The  mud  fell  parting  supper,  to    New  York,    tbcru, 

on  the  roof,  with  the  dull  sound  of  clods  from  the  bad  eminence  of   a  stool  ia 

upon  a  coffin,  and,  long  before  we  reached  Front  street,  to  wing  bis  flight  to  uaelml- 

Quincy  bridge,  I  had  repented  most  bit-  nees,  distinction,  and  a  plum, 

terly  of  my  hasty  and  foolish  anger.  I  was  not  to  be  balked  of  my  sport. 

It  was  not  for  pride  that  I  did  not  tuni  and,  a  day  or  two  after  Frank's  du«p- 

back.    Men  may  be  proud  when  the  sun  pearance,  I  mounted  the  PlyBK>utb  staige, 

abines,  but  an  east  wind  brings  humility,  beside  Ben    Stebbins,  the   driver,  wmA 

On  that  day  Lucifer  himself  might  have  started  down  the  road  at  the  deceut 

been  dragged  about  hke  a  whipped  dog.  of  sii  miles  an  hour. 

No,  pride  was  not  in  my  thoughts,  but  I        Speed  is  reckoned  by  miles  and  i 

felt  that  we  could  never  more  renew  our  utes  on  that  route,  now-a-days ;  but  tbu 

old  sympathy.    The  bitter  words  we  bad  "  way  of  life**  was  then  a  p Isawint  wmik 
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—not  the  steeple  chase  that  steam  has  he  taken  to  Plymouth,  and,  as  I  sat  on 

made  it  since.      Sensible  people  were  the  side  of  the  coach  nearest  her,  she 

ianghing  at  the  vagaries  of  a  mad  cap  reached  it  to  me.    My  eyes  were  fixed 

fellow,  named  Fulton,  who  pretended  to  on  her  beautiful  face,  and  1  groped  about 

bare  made  a  boat  mo?e  without  oar  or  for  the  charge  like  a  blind  man ;   of 

nil.    Old  sea-dogs  wagged  their  heads,  course  I  missed  it,  and  it  fell,  strewing 

and  reckoned  tlmt  she  went  down  the  the  ground  with  needle-books,  thimbles, 

stream.  scissors,  and  all  the  infinite  armor  of  a 

We  pay  dearly  for  these  new  inven-  lady's  work-box.    She  looked  half  rexed, 

tions  that  men  find  out,  and,  for  steam,  half  amused,  at  my  awkwardness,  and, 

we  have  bartered  away  a  race  of  great-  abashed  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I 

souled  men,  yclept  staffe-dri vers;   uni-  leaped  to  the  ground  to  repair  the  fault 

Tersal  philanthropists,  different  in  mark  The  articles  were  gathered  too  quickly 

and  number  from  those  of  our  bad  days;  for  me  to  summon  enough  of  my  scat* 

men  wbo»e  hearts  had  no  opportunity  to  tered  wits  to  say  anything  pretty  to  her 

close,  whose  daily  business  it  was  to  ride  biight  eyes,  but  one  little  spool  was  so 

chatting   and  laughing,  stealing  secret-  considerate  as  to  roll  apart  from  the  rest, 

kisses, leaving  kind  messages,  and  drop-  and,  it  being  the  last  of  the  group,  our 

ping  love-letters  and  presents  of  game  hands  met  upon  it.     Thrill^  by  the 

and  city  finery  through  miles  of  sunny  touch,  I  looked  up  into  her  eyes,  as,  for 

woodland.  a  moment,  they  were  turned   towards 

But,  alas,  for  the  noble  craft !     The  mine.    Kind  thoughts  travel  quick  be- 

men  of  the  long  whip  and  the  many  tween  young  hearts,  and,  though  she 

coats,  the  oracles  of  the  way-side  inn,  turned  hastily  away,  I  saw  a  smile  dim- 

the    rulers  of  the  world — ii   **  all  the  pie  her  flushed  cheek.    The  next  instant 

world^s  a  stage*' — are  fast  passing  away,  she  was  gone.    The  victor  had  fled,  and 

Yet  are  they  hooked  for  a  glorious  im-  the  vanquished  held  the  field. 

mortality.    '*  Their  lines  have  fallen  in  The  next  morning  the  wind  was  in  the 

pleasant    places."     Tony    Weller  will  south,  and,  sportsman  like,  I  rose  before 

keep  the  road  till  "the  last  pike"  is  paid,  the  day.      But  clouded  skies  had  lost 

and  the  last  man  set  down  in  Paradise.  their  charm.    There  had  been  anarchy 

Of  this  race,  so  full  of  the  milk  of  hu-  in  my  dreams,  and  a  revolution  in  my 

man  kindness,  Ben  Stebbins  was,  like  brain.    King  Nimrod  bad  abdicated,  and 

Sir  John,  the  very  butter.      Still  more  Cupi^,  the  sans-culoUe,  had  assumed  the 

like  Sir  John,  he  was  **  five  fingers  thick  directorate.  I  picked  a  flint,  and  then  my 

upon  the  ribs,"  and,  in  all  tba|  goodly  teeth.   I  snooded  a  hook,  and  caught  my 

frame,  there  was  not  nerve  or  muscle  that  thumb.    I  put  on  my  hunting  toggery, 

did  not  vibrate  with  good  humor.     Well  and  put  it  off  again,  and  went  back  to 

was  it  for  me,  that  I  soon  appropriated  a  my   bed,  and  lay,  half  dreaming,  half 

Biche  in  his  heart  to  myself.  thinking  of  cottages  in  the  green  wood 

The  Colonel's  house  was  but  a  few  and  Kate  Russells  in  muslin,  of  palaces 

miles  from  Plymouth.   Ben  pointed  it  out  in  the  city  and  Kate  Russels  in  satin,  of 

to  me  as  we  approached,  and,  peering  altars  and  flames,  and  arrows  and  rings  ; 

through  the  rows  of  lofty  elms  that  hid  till,  at  sound  of   bell,  I  rose  up,  deter- 

it  from  the  road,  my  eyes  fell  on  a  lovely  mined  to  leave  birds  to  their  boughs  and 

cirl,  who  was  hastening  towards  us ;  her  fishes  to  their  brooks,  and  to  look  on 

k>ng  dark  curls  blown  back  from  her  Kate  Russell  again  with  all  speed. 

fluked  cheeks,  and  her  eyes  sparkling,  Now  there  would  have  been  nothing 

mnd  of  that  deep  dark  brown  that  has  no  improper  in  my  walking  over  to  the  Colo» 

counterpart  in  nature,  no  raven*s  wing,  nePs,  and  introducing  myself  like  a  gen- 

or  summer  sky,  to  help  the  poets  to  a  tleman.      But  round-about   ways    are 

simile,  and  so  has  passed  uasung  by  the  natural  to  lovers,  and  a  round-about  way 

passionate  tribe.  I  naturally  took.    I  knew  that  Frank  had 

'*  That  are's  the  Colonel's  darter,"  said  warned  the  Colonel  of  our  coming,  and 

Sen,  a  fact  which  1  bad  guessed  many  a  1  trusted  that  his  friendship  bad  painted 

iMCond  before.    It  was  the  first  time  that  me  in  winning  colors.     I  had  brought 

ever    woman's    beauty  had    quickened  with  me,  for  evening  reading,  the  first 

0fty  heart,  and,  in  a  moment,  I  had  wished  edition  of  the  *'  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  then 

f*rank's  father  a  lile-time  of  afflictions  fresh  from  the  press;  and,  having  in- 

ior  having  separated  me  from  so  bewitch-  scribed  on  the  blank  page,  **  Kate  Rus- 

in^  a  companion.    She  had  a  basket  to  seli.  from  her  cousin  Fiaak»"  in  Frank's 
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own  sprawling  band,  I  made  a  dash  for  press  tlij  band  somewhat  neaainglT.  is 

the  camp.     Fortane  was  in  love  ^with  be  closes  the  book,  and  the  sane  tttoorbls 

me,  and  1  met  Kate  where  we  had  fiarted.  will  be  in  both  your  hearts,  aad  tboi 

I  introdaced  myself,  saving  that  I  came  wilt  find  it  hard  to  say  him  **  Nay.* 

with  better  aaspices  than  before,  for  I  Two  months  had  passed  over  ne  raise- 

broazht  with  me  a  gift  from  her  cousin,  rable,  and  1  had  heard  no  word  of  Kale. 

which  he  had  charged  me  to  deliver  im-  I  bad  tried  to  write  to  her,  bat  my  hctft 

mediately.  had  failed  me,  and,  at  length,  I  bad  lakei 

**  He  could  not  have  sent  a  letter  of  philosophy  to  my  bosom,  and  comforted 

tntrodaction  morf  fairly  writ,"  said  she,  myself  with  wise  saws,  and  laid  an  cs- 

•*  and  I  hare  been  longing  for  this  book  bargo  on  all  thoaghts  of  bve.    It  wai 

for  weeks.      But  how  did  Frank  ever  the   day    before  Christmas,  and  I  nt 

dream  of  doing  so  pretty  a  thing  r*  drowning  my  sorrows  in  the  bowi — of 

I  blushed  at  my  poor  trick.  my  meerschaum,  when  Frank  Rosscfl 

•*  Perhaps  Frank's  friends  are  blessed  burst  into  my  room, 

with  a  better  taste,"*  continued  she.  *'  But  ^  What  makestthou  here  fronGotham, 

pardon  me  for  detaining  yon  here.    The  Francisco  f^ 

minstrel  makes  me  forget  all  courtesy.  •*  Much  good  tt  does,  Harry,  to  sead 

You  must  let  me  lead  you  to  the  house,  yon  to  a  pretty  girl — that  yellow  amber 

My  father  will  be  most  happy  to  wel-  pleases  you  more  than  the  reddest  hps  ia 

come  a  friend  of  our  dear  cousin  to  the  the  Bay  State.     I  meant  for  you  to  marry 

Old  Colony."         ^  Kate  Russell,  and  here  you  sit,  puftngat 

At  the  house  I  found  Colonel  RusselU  your  confounded  Turk's  bead ;  aad,  ne- 

who  greeted  me  with  that  warm,  yet  cause  you  are  a  laggard  at  wooing.  Kali 

stately  courtesy  which  has  so  poor  a  sub-  must  be  sacrificed  to  a  noodle." 

stitute,  either  in  the  prim  coldness,  or  the  **  Not  to  be  married  !**  said  I,  with  a 

blunt  familiarity  of^   our    parvenus — a  vigorous  puff*. 

courtesy  in  whose  presence  neither  rude-  **  Something  very  like  it,  or  there^  bo 

ness  nor  diffidence  cotild  exist— acourtesy  meaning  in  white  ribbons — and  to-mor> 

which   both  conferred  and  commanded  row  night,  too.    But  what  are  yoQ  bhull- 

respect.    The  old  lady  was  one  of  those  ing  at,  man  f    That's  a  new  tnek  yov^re 

who  never  lose  the  kindliness  and  vivacity  learned.    Zounds,  but  you  are  in  love 

of  youth ;  one  of  Coleridge's  ••  dear  old  with  her.     Why  didnt  you  tell  her  ao? 

souls  f*  and,  to  all,  that  I  was  the  friend  A  girl  that  would  marry  Bill  Jones  at  a 

of  their  relative,  seemed  sufficient  reason  fortnight's  notice,  would  jump  like  a 

for  the  warmest  kindness.  trout  at  a  comely  fellow  like  you.     Waa 

The  Colonel  reproached  me  for  not  your  modesty  your  bane,  or  didnl  t^ 

coming  directly  to  his  house,  and  nothing  old  gentleman  take  to  you,  or  did  yoc 

would  atone  tor  the  fault  but  that  my  shoot  her  chickens  ?    Come,  confei's.** 

trunks  should  forthwith  be  brought,  and  But  confess  1  would  not.     Much  as  I 

I  become  one  ot  the  household.  needed  counsel,  I  knew  that  Frank  was 

Thus,  kind  reader,  thou  bast  the  be-  to  be  trusted  with  nothing  lees  secret 
ginningand  theend  of  my  wooing.  How  than  an  advertisement.  He  urged  me  lo 
It  sped,  and  how  much  the  tale  of  Mai-  go  to  Plymouth  with  him  in  the  morning, 
colm  and  Ellen  had  to  do  with  opening  and,  wifling  to  give  up  anything  that  I 
Kate's  heait,  and  how,  when,  or  where,  mtcht  be  left  alone,  I  consented, 
the  sweet  confession  was  tempted  from  Little  pleasure  was  there  in  my  iomtlty 
her  ripe  lips,  are  secrets  not  to  be  told,  thoughts,  t  tried  lo  find  comfort  in  re- 
even  to  thee.  Yet  let  me  warn  thee,  fair  fleeting,  how  unworthy  Kate  must  be  of 
one,  if  thou  wouMst  not  easily  be  won,  my  love,  if,  so  soon,  she  could  take 
to  beware  how,  at  twttigbt,  in  the  listen-  another  to  her  htart  But  it  waa  all  ia 
ing  woods,  thou  hearest  that  tale  from  a  vain  ;  that  sweet  face  would  attll  come 
young  roan's  lips,  or  flee, ere  **  with  deep  back  before  me,  laden  with  love  mm  of 
and  low  and  pleading  tone,"  be  reads —  old ;  those  huge  eyes,  dim  with  analMd 

tears,  as  at  our  cruel  parting,  baasted 

••Hit  chain  of  gold  the  king  unstrung—  my  memory;  and  then  I  thought,  bow 

The  links  o'er  Mtlcom's  neck  he  flung;  strangely  anger  moves  a  prood  woaia»^ 

Than  gsntly  draw  the  glittering  band,  how  wiftingfy  she  gives  up  all  hope  of 

And  laid  the  cbsp  on  EUea's  hand."  happiness,  rather  than  seem  to  yitSd  »o 

one  who  has  slighted  her  love.    I 

MiMbaof  mortal  movM,  be  eamot  b«t  not  but  saspect  that  it  w«  ferny  i 
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not  for  her  own  joy,  that  Kate  had  sought  reason  within  my  control,  to  enable  me 

these  new  bonds.  to  saspect,  that  I  was  making  a  fool  of 

Perplexed  and  bewildered,  I  hastened  myself 
into  the  street.    Led  by  instinct  rather       But,  even  in  my  despondency,  J  could 

than  reason,  my  steps  turned  towards  not  resist  being  amused  at  the  pertinacity 

the  stage  office.   The  eyening  coach  was  with  which  Ben  drove  up  to  every  tavern 

about  starting,  and  my  old  acquaintiance,  Within  miles  of  his  route,  and,  by  his 

Ben«  was  on  the  box.   With  no  purpose,  '*  five   minutes   here,  gentlemen,*'  and, 

c!Ycept  to  be  near  her  t  loved,  I  jumped  now  and  then,  a  **  best  o'  liquor,**  tried 

up  beside  him.    He  saw  that  I  was  in  to  bribe  Mr.  Jones  to  rest  his  foot  once 

trouble,  and,  w!th  the  tact  of  true  kind-  more  on  solid  earth.    But  Mr.  Jonea 

ness,  said  not  a  word.    For  an  hour  we  was  not  to  be  moved.   He  was  a  fixture. 

rodte  in  silence.   At  length  Ben*s  patience  An  old  traveler  would  sometimes   put 

began  to  totter  on  its  throne,  arid  ne  turn-  out  his  head  to  suggest  that  we  were  in 

ed  to  me  with  the  polite  inQuiry,  "  Lost  a  new  road,  but  Ben's  answer  was  ready: 

your  grandmother,  squire.'^    The  cold  <<We  always  goes  round  here,  a  Wed- 

winter  air,  and  the  sensation  of  motion  nesdajrs,"  checked  the  remonstrance, 
had  somewhat  aroused  me,  and  I  tried  to       Little  impression  as  these  endeavors 

talk  as  usual.    Ben,  doubtless,  suspected  made  on  Mr.  Jones,  Ben  was,  at  last. 

the  cause  of  my  trouble,  and,  in  a  moment,  overcome  by  them.  Every  descent  added' 

he  remarked :  to  our  load  at  least  one  glass  of  brandy, 

**  We've  got  the  chaj)  inside, 'at's  going  not  much  aflTected  by  the  few  drops  ol 

to  hev  the  colonel's  darter — likely  look-  Water,  which,  <*  for  the  looks  of  the 

ingfeller,  he  is,  tu.*^  thing,"  as  he  said,  he  scornfully  dashed 

He  had  led  up  to  my  trumps.  A  lawyer  at  it.    Tiie  frequency  of  his  libations 

could  not  more  cunningly  have  caught  would  have  been  a  statistic  to  the  Wash- 

the  trajn  of  a  witness's  thoughts.    The  ingtonians,  ii  Washingtonians  there  had 

confidence  1  had   refused   to  my  best  been  in  those  days.    He  afterwards  in- 

fiiend,  I  gave,  without  reserve,  to  one  formed  me,  that  ne  meant  to  get  drunk, 

whom  I  had  seen  but  once  before  in  my  and  leave  me  to  do  as  I  pleased  with  the 

life,     fn  a  few  words,  I  told  him  my  stage,  as  he  knew  that  his  ** bosses" 

whole  story.  would  sooner  pardon  that,  than  any  ap- 

<'  Wall,  that's  bad,"  said  Ben,  *'  tu  parentlv  intentional  neglect  of  duty.    I 

devilish    bad.    The   feller  isn't  much,  somewhat  suspect  that  Ben  was,  at  all 

arter  all.    If  you'd  stuck  to  the  road,  times,  easy  of  conviction,  as  to  the  propri- 

you'd  a  come  in  fust,  but  you're  dia-  etyof  taking  another  glass;  but,  il it  was 

tanced  now,  any  way.    What  d'ye  mean  really  his  purpose  to  get  eminently  fijd- 

to  du  ?  I'm  too  heavy  for  a  capsize,  you  died,  seldom  have  human  plans  met  with 

know,    ril  try  to  leave  the  chap  on  the  so  perfect  a  success.    After  fortune  had 

rOad,  if  thaf  11  aocommodate."  saved  us  from  many  an  imminent  danger* 

**  Do  it,  Ben,"  said  I,  vainly  endeavor-  sleep  *'  wrapped  him  about  like  a  clotu^," 

ihg  to  grasp  his  immense  hand,  **  and  Til  and  I  assumed  his  ofilce,  with  a  determl- 

make  your  fortune."  nation  to  carry  out  his  plans  that  might 

•*  WsJl,  I  must  du  my  dooty;  but,  if  have  been  an  example  to  Mr.  Tyler. 
Jones  does  git  out,  my  stage  won't  be       Our  delays  had  consumed  some  hours, 

kept  waiting  all  day  for  him,  that's  sar-  and  it  was  now  quite  dark.    I  knew  that 

tio."  Mr.  Jones  could  see  nothing  from  his 

The  possibintyofanticipating  my  rival,  position,  and  1  made  up  my  mind  that 

made  roe  as  delirious  witn  hope,  as,  be-  be  should  go  to  Plymouth.    Once,  only, 

fore,  I  had  been  stupid  with  despair,  he  nve  signs  of  vigilance,  by  putting  oat 

A  thousand  wild  plans  rushed  to  my  his  bead  and  bidding  the  driver  stop  at 

thoughts,  and  each  seemed  certain  of  Colonel  Russell's.    '*  Indeed  will  I,  quo* 

•access.    A  thousand  moving  phrases  Findlay." 

of  love  and  repentance  seemed  written        From  my  rides  and  walks  with  Kate,  I 

in  light  before  my  eyes.    But  they  fled  knew  every  inch  of  the  road  for  miles, 

as  saddenly  as  they  came,  when  I  re-  In  a  Christian  spirit,  I  drove  slowly  and 

fleeted  how  little  promise  there  was,  that  steadily*  in  order  that  Mr.  Jones  might 

lUte,  angered,  sbghted,  and  apparently  be  able  to  indulge  any  inclination  he 

forgotten,  woald  take  me  back  to  her  miriit   feel  for  repose.     It  was  eight 

iMHtft,  would  abandon  her  new  love  for  o'cloek  when  we  reached   the  boose, 

my  angry  jodoosy.    I  had  just  enough  Through  the  bore  branches  of  the  ehas, 
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I  could  see  the  lighted  windows,  and  After  an  awkward   silence,  I  came 

especially  ]  noticed  one  candle  barning  nearer  to  my  point,  by  asking, 

above  the  hall,  where  it  had  doubtless  "  May  I  hope  that  Miss  Koseell  hu 

been  placed  at  sunset,  to  marshal  Mr.  forziven  my  petulance  ?** 

Jones  the  way  that  he  was  not  going.  For  a  moment,  she  filed  upon  me  her 

with  my  permission.    After  some  tug-  brown  eyes,  as  if  to  measure  now  much 

ging  I  aroused  Ben's  hands  to  their  accus-  my  words  meant,  then  quietly  looked 

tomed  office,and  whispering,  **  Go  ahead,*'  down  and  held  her  peace. 

in   his  drowsy  ear,  I  jumped  to  the  My  courage,  that  had  ebbed  so  quickly, 

ground.  began  to  flow  again. 

The  blood  rushed  to  my  heart  with  a  '*  May!  speA  a  word  with  you  ia 

thrill  of  delight,'as  I  hea^  the  horses'  private,  Kate  ?"  I  said, 

hoofs  clatter  over  the  frozen  road.    The  Her  mother  rose.    The  good  old  lady 

prize  was  before  me,  and  considering  the  evidently  meditated  a  sally  through  the 

situation  of  my  rival's  neck,  the  odds  outward  adornments,  behind  which  she 

were  scarcely  against  me.    I  hastened  was  as  closely  beleaguered,  as  a  garrison 

to  the  house  and  into  the  room  where  I  behind  General  Pillow's  intrenchments. 

saw  the  lights.    I  had  thought  to  speak  *'  Sit  still,  ma,"  said  Kate,  and  then, 

quickly  and  to  the  purpose,  but  Kate,  with  a  demure  voice,  but  a  twinkle  of 

who  had  doubtless  risen  to  welcome  her  exquisite  womanly  malice  in  her  eye : 

other  lover,  met  me  at^the  door,  and  her  '*  I  have  so  much  to  think  of  now, 

look  changed  so  suddenly  to  cold,  sur-  that  you  must  excuse  me.    Perhaps  to- 

grised  anger,  that  my  heart  fell  and  my  morrow  or  the  next  day,  I  shall  be  mors 

opes   fled  in  an  instant     I  could  not  capable  of  holding  council  with  you.* 

atter  a  word — not  a  stammer  came  to  my  This  was  too  much — I  was  angry  my* 

relief.  self  now,  and  I  rose  to  ga    As  f  opened 

Through  piles  of  silks  and  laces,  and  the  door,  the  same  voice  saluted  me  that 

garments  known  and  unknown,  I  dis-  had  bid  me  stop  at  the  colonel's.     I  felt 

cerned  Mrs.  Russell.    Her  favor  I  had  the  absurdity  of  going  off*  so  manifestly 

early  won  by  a  new  recipe  for  jam,  and  shorn,  and  looking  again  at  Kate,  I  saw 

she  had  the  grace  to  offer  me  a  seat  and  a  tear  nestling  in  her  eyelid, 

inquire  about  my  health.    On  my  reply-  Clearing  two  dresses  at  a  jump,  I  kissed 

'mz  that  I  was  much  fatigued  by  my  stage  her  as  of  old,  and  whispered,  **  i  love  yoa 

ride,  she  asked :  dearly,  Kate— will  you  forgive  me  1^ 

**  Was  not  Mr.  Jones  with  you,  in  the  For  a  moment,  she  hid  her  face  npoa 

stagje  ?    We  have  been  expecting  |him  my  breast ;  then  turned  it  towards  mine — 

for  hours."  *<  and  our  spirits  rushed  together  at  Vbm 

A  martyr  to  truth,  I  answered  that  he  meetine  of  the  lips." 

was,  but  bad  gone  to  Plymouth.  Mr.  Jones,  who  bad  entered  the  rooa 

I  f^lanced  at  Kate,  who  was  busily  in  time  to  be  a  spectator  of  this  pleasinc 

striving  to  hide  a  crimson   ribbon  in  scene,  made  a  desperate  attempt  at  a  look 

white  roses.    I  could  see  that  her  hands  of  lofty  scorn — an  attempt  whjch  woald, 

trembled,  and  her  cheek  was  thin  and  doubtless,  have  been  more  succeasfaU 

pale.    Gladly  would  I  have  argued  that  had  the  ice  been  stronger,  or  the  water 

otir  separation  had   preyed   upon   her  shallower,  of  the  brook  into  which  Bea 

health,  as  it  had  upon  mine,  but  that  had  upset  him,  and  then  departed  to  faia 

chilling  look  of  hen  forbade.    At  length  ledger  and  his  money-making. 

I  ventured  to  ask  if  she  was  well.  Frank   attired  me  in  his  Broadwaj 

*«  Yes,  sir,  thank  you."  garments.    The  weddinc  was  not  lie- 

Her  pets  sill  in  good  condition  ?  ierred,  and  Kate  and  1  have  not  qnmr- 

«<  All  well,  sir,  thank  you."  reled  since. 

Nothing  but  the  requisite  monosylla-  My  tale  has  its  moral :  a  man  shouUI 

bles.  go  early  to  his  own  wedding. 
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THE  80CIAL  STtTEM  AND  ITS  MODSBN  RUrOEMERS. 

hitnoi  ommom  m  all  comUriett 
Whin  arow$  and  ravent  croak  upon  tnt$  7 

Mudibmi, 

Undoubtedly.  And  with  no  less,  bat  over  sach'*'  absurdities,"  with  something 
perhaps  more  reason,  at  the  dawn  of  of  the  little  insolence  of  Esop's  wren 
science,  than  in  the  darkness  of  supersti-  popping  forth  from  the  plnmafi;e  of  the 
tion ;  in  the  days  of  hauruspicial,  than  exhausted  eagle.  Thus  Aristotle,  for  ex- 
of  humanitarian  croaking.  It  should  not  ample,  the  first  of  the  political  philoso- 
be  dissembled,  therefore,  that  what  is  phers  of  antiquity  and  the  father  of  tha 
called  social  reform  is  becoming  the  great  best  of  the  modem,  we  find  unable  eren 
subject  of  interest,  as  well  as  declama-  to  conceive  the  existence  of  a  state — a 
tion,  especially  in  our  age,  and  day,  and  free  state — not  based  on  the  institution  of 
country.  Attention  ind^  it  must  have  slavery.  Such  an  ingredient  would  on 
engaged,  more  or  less  explicitly,  in  afi  the  contrary  be  deem^  fatal,  in  the  re- 
times, in  virtue  of  the  contact,  dmost  public  of  Sidney  or  of  Harrington.  To 
universal,  of  the  social  system,  both  with  Hobbes  both  such  states  were  no  better 
practical  life  by  its  immediate  conse-  than  chimeras,  and  a  single  despot  the 
quences,  and  with  speculative  inquiry  sole  security  for  social  existence.  Next 
by  its  organical  principles.  Hitherto,  comes  Rousseau,  who,  instead  of  having 
however,  it  has  confined  itself,  in  the  for-  all  slaves  with  Hobbes,  would  have  aU 
mer  of  these  aspects,  to  merely  remedial  sovereigns,  or  at  least  fractional  parts  of 
and  expedientiary  purposes,  and  in  the  the  sovereign  unit.  Further  stjll,  the 
latter  has  been  little  better,  from  Pytha-  Communists  of  our  own  day,  can  see  no 
goras  or  Plato  downwards,  than  a  species  salvation  for  society,  short  of  abolishing 
of  intellectual  exercitation,  characterized  not  only  all  servitude, even  the  voluntary^ 
accordingly  (after  one  of  the  most  nota-  but  all  subordination,  even  the  domestic  f 
ble  of  tnose  ingenious  essays)  by  the  Sotoo,werean  American  Plato  to  imagint 
jeering  designation  of  Utopianism.  a  new  Atlantis,  we  may  be  sure  he  woul^ 

Not  that  these  systems  have  had  no  other  not  bethink  him  of  expelling  the  poets  from 
foundation  than  fancy,  as  is  vulgarly  sup-  the  ci7^ — if  indeed  ne  would  deem  otirs- 
posed.  On  the  contrary,  fidelity  to  fact  of  importance  enough  to  rank,  with  the 
was  their  fundamental  fault;  or  rather  it  pickpockets  and  par^-nymphs,  amongst 
was  their  necessity,  the  necessity  ^of  the  *'  dangerous  classes**  of  society.  YeL 
their  situation,  of  their  day  and  its  place  erroneous  or  even  absurd  as  these  several 
on  the  scale  of  human  development  systems  appear — roost  of  them  progres- 
Accordingty,  they  are  empirical  essen-  sively  absurd  if  you  will — history,  suffi- 
tially,  every  one,  from  the  Republic  of  ciently  known,  would  prove  them  to  have 
Plato  to  the  Phalanx  of  Founer ;  only  emanated  from  the  special  facts,  to  have- 
they  are  effectually  so  less  and  less  as  reflected  the  social  situation,  of  their  re- 
extending  experience  has  gained  a  wider  spective  periods.  And  that  they  could 
range  of  induction,  and  approximated  to  not  do  otherwise,  will  be  evident,  wa 
the  position  of  scientific  conception,  think,  to  demonstration  in  the  sequeL 
And  here  we  have  a  simple  and  the  In  fact  the  human  mind,  even  in  the  wild- 
•ole  means,  not  only  of  explaining  the  est  of  its  visions,  cannot  wander  indefi- 
errors  of  these  systems,  now  so  palpa-  nitely  from  the  reality  of  things ;  such  a 
ble  and  almost  puerile,  but  of  also  recon-  condition  of  intellectual  vacrancy  would 
ciling  the  commission  of  oversifbts  so  have  efifectually  precluded  lul  coherence, 
grdifwith  the  possession  of  intellects  so  and  all  community,  of  opinion  in  the 
gigantic  :  a  contrast  which  we  should  world.  Its  utmost  flight  perhaps  consists 
wonder  (were  they  much  in  the  habit  of  in  generalizing  from  a  simpler  order  of 
leflectin^;)  how  those  philosophers  can  phenomena,  and  this  of  course  is  limited 
settle  with  themselves  who,  amongst  us,  by  the  detrree  of  complexity  of  the  new 
are  in  the  flippant  luibit  of  triumphing  subject  So  that  in  the  matter  of  tociety,. 
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which  is  the  most  complicate  of  all,  the    been  unknown  eren  to  one  so  late  and 

prevalence  of  theorizing  should  be  re-    great  as  Bacon.    Much  of  this  may,  no 

garded  as  indicative  not  merely  of   a    doabt,  be  attributed  to  the  propagation  of 

aociaJ  want,  but  also  of  the  imminence,    the  press,  propense,  we  know,  to  the 

and  perhaps  the  extent,  of  the  requisite    mystical  in  language,  which  gives  the  ap- 

political  remedy.    And  the  significance,    pearance  of  learning  to  those  who  mean 

It  may  be  added,  will  in  each  of  these    seriously,  and  to  those  who  affect  to 

respects  be  multiplied  proportionally  as    banter,  the  self-importance  of  superior 

the  theories  themselves  come  to  coincide    sagacity.    Still,  when  it  it  considered 

with  the  practical  objects  of  the  contem-    that  the   clamor,  either  for  blame   or 

porary  agitation.    For  this  is  a  conver-    praise,  is  almost    universal   from    the 

gence  which  belongs  but  to  the  advent  of    highest  organs  to  the  lowest — which  are 

science.  commonljr  indeed  but  echoes — from  the 

We  should  beware  then  of  disregarding    philosophical  romance  of  Europe  to  the 

theories ;  thus  necessarily  more  or  less    scrannel  reed  of  our  countir  newspapers, 

correspondent,  in  even  their  most  fantas-    there  can  be  no   rational  doubt  of  a 

tic  forms,  with  living,  moving  realities,    certain    general    sympathy   with    thia 

But  if  the  cant  against  speculation  is  not    extraordinary  spirit.     And  the  signifi- 

jret   quite  obsolete  in   politics — a  pre-    cance  woula  moreover  seem  augmented 

indice  ignorantly  contracted   from  the    by  the  comparative  absence  of  tne  ordi- 

infiant,  uie   Utopian  efforts  alluded  to,    nary  provocations,  in  a  country  like  ours, 

which  were  but  the  poetical  phase,  so    as  yet  less  ripe  in  misery,  as  well  as 

to  speak,  through  which  social  philoso-    mind,  for  excitement    But  more  than 

phy  has  had  to  pass,  like  every  other,    phrases,  forms  too,  imported  in  all  their 

oefore  reaching  tne  historical  and  scien-    paraphernalia  of  plan,  are  actually  ap- 

tific — ^if  theories,  we  say,  are  still  to  be    plied,  we  see,  no  less  seriously  than  sya* 

aet  aside  by  a  sneer,  let  us  turn  to  the    tematically,  to  the  reorganization  afbre- 

realities  themselves,  let  us  observe  them    said. 

as  they  have  taken  consistency  and  shape        Now  what  does  all  this  import?    It 
progressively  in  the  Practical  order  of    may  well  be  allowed  that  the  public  have 
reform.    For  they  it  is,  beyond  doubt,    no  very  distinct  meaning.  Even  the  active 
(hat  have  furnished  the  facts  and  even  the    propagators  of  the  movemenl  Tto  borrow 
evidence,  which  the  philosopher  comes,    their  tavorite  phrase)  are,  perbapa,  most 
periodically,  to  sum  up,  as  it  were,  and    of  them,  not  greatly  better  informed  in 
perhaps  round  with  an  occasional  gene-    the   premises.    But  does  this  eatabliah 
ralization,  into  a  system.   If  then  we  look    the  nullity  of  the  fact;  according  to  the 
back  to  the  history  of  social  or  popular    vulgar  logic,  that  who  faila  to  aaaicn  » 
agitation,  it  will  be  found,  as  above  re-    reason  can  have  none  ?    And  should  it 
marked,  to  have  commenced  with  ques-    not  rather  admonish  of  danjrer  from  such 
lions  of  a  merely  practical  and  material    unconscious  ignorance  ?    For  our  part, 
nature,  and  to  have  ascended  but  bv  the    we  are  not  only  convinced  that  this  great 
gradation  of  ages  to  conceptions  of  any    social  phenomenon  must  have  a  com- 
really  orpmiau  compass.    The  reform    mensurate  significance,  as  every  eifect 
ery  principally  was  Agrarian,  Financial,    must  have  an  adeouate  cause ;  but  should. 
Commercial, Constitutional  in  fine;  which    moreover,  deem  tJiis  circumstance  of  nn- 
appears  to  have  been  the  order,  as  well    assignableness  symptomatic,  on  the  coa- 
ts the  extent,  of  the  progression  down  to    trary,  of  more  than  ordinary  magnitude 
our  own  timesw     Now,  however,  the    or  importance.    All  ideas — truth  or  iUa* 
watchword  is  Social  reform.    It  is  no    sion — seem  to  be  naturally  vague  in  pro- 
more  merely  measures  concerning  person    portion  as  they  are  large  or  new ;  wheooa 
(ft  property ;  no  longer  modification  even    perhaps  the  grandiloquence  habitual  to 
fundamental  of   particular  institutions,    poetic  diction  and  to  juvenile  composition. 
Nothing  less  is  proposed  distinctly  than    Definiteness  of  desien  is  oftener,  because 
the  reconstruction  of  the  social  system    easier,  the  cold  quality  of  what  is  old  or 
itself.    Spirit  of  the  a^e — march  of  in-    unimportant ;  and  precision,  whether  of 
teUect — progress    of   avilization — reor-    conception  or  expression,  belongs  but  to 
nmization  in  short  of  society,  are  phrases    a  subject,  or  to  an  intellect,  already  dari- 
oecoming  familiar  to  even  the  multitude    fied  by  analysis,  or  cooled  by  age. 
of  our   day ;   though   assuredly    they        There  is,  indeed,  amongst  us,  an  aflfeo- 
would  have  been  incomprehensible  to  a    tation  of  "  common  sense" — that  eaimi 
philosopher  of  antiquity,  as  they  have    m(rrtuvm  of  mind— which  disposes  ofail 
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such  antnifofltetioiit  as  a  species  of  mora]  oonseqaenoe  is  thus  admitted,  and  this  is 
mania  or  epidemic,  and,  moreoirer,  pro-  surely  of  a  kind  to  demand  a  serious  con- 
duced  (through  some  remnant  of  witch-  sideration  of  its  character  and  its  claims, 
eraft,  we  suppose)  by  the  amlHtion  of  To  this  end  it  is  best,  preliminarily,  to 
knaTssorthe  fanaticism  of  fools.  These,  present  a  succinct  analysis  of  the  nosi- 
it  were  sufficient  to  remark,  are  not  ehar^  tions  respectirely  of  the  friends  and  th« 
acters  historically  famousfor  having  ope*  adversaries  of  the  tendency.  If  not  from 
rated,  and  especially  originated,  g[reat  so-  their  doctrines,  we  may  derive  informa- 
oial  or  intellectual  movements.  It  is  a  task  tion  from  their  errors, 
for  which  the  enthusiasm  of  genius  and  vir-  With  the  destructive  features  imputed 
toe  combined  has  been  always  found  too  to  Socialism  the  reader,  no  doubt,  is  suffi- 
leeble,  unless  favored  by  the  spontaneous  cientiy  familiar — of  course,  we  mean  for 
ooAcurreace  of  one  of^  those  periodical  the  present  purpose.  We  shall  merely, 
predispositions,  observed  in  the  public,  then,  seek  to  give  saliency  to  its  fundamen- 
to  become  dupes  or  disciples.  No  more  tal  principle ;  notingt  hereafter  a  few  con- 
misleading  error  has  resulted  from  the  sequences,  whereby  the  better  to  estimate 
utterly  unphi4osophical  spirit  in  which  its  logical  consistency  with  the  a^gregata 
history  has  hitherto  been  written,  than  system  of  human  ideas  and  institutions, 
this  over-estimating  the  influence  of  in-  The  same  shall  be  our  procedure  with 
dividual  will,  whemer  through  power  or  the  antagonist  doctrine.    The  condition 

Eersuasion,  upon  the  general  current  of  of  all  innovation,  all  reform,  is  change. 

uman  opinions  and  afeirs.    Supposing  The  reason  for  change  can  be  but  one  of 

that  human  volitions  are  determined  ar-  two :  that  it  is  a  gocra  in  itself,  or  that  it 

bitrarily,  and  seeing  how  easily,  in  most  is  the  neceffsary  means  of  an  effectual 

men,  they  are  in  fact  divertible  to  this  amelioration.    The  Reformer  the  most 

or  that  particular  purpose,  it  is  apt  to  be  visionary  must  put  his  justification  (for 

thought  that  the  career  of  a  nation,  or  of  justification  he  owes)  upon  either  of  theM 

the  race,  might,  by  the  interposition  of  grounds.    If  he  pleads  the  latter,  he  puts 

a  single  man,  have  taken  an^  of  a  thou-  himself  upon  the  circumstances  of  the 

sand  different  courses.     Which  is  as  if,  case.  But  this  he  rarely  dares,  for  it  would 

perceiving  how  freely  we  may  displace  be  admitting  in  part  the  position  of  his 

a  handful  of  the  waters,  one  were  to  conservative  foe.    The  other,  then,  that 

imagine  himself  or  another  capable  not  is  to  say,  change  absolutely,  must  be 

only,  with  the  royal  barbarian,  of  check-  the  actuating  motive.    Moreover,  what 

ing  the  flow,  but  even  of  changing  the  is  evidently  so  imperfect,    he  vaguely 

channel,  of  the  ocean.    Those  men  even  thinks  must  profit  at  all  events  by  al- 

who'are  commonly  held  to  have  altered  teration.    In  short,  he  adopts  the  thing 

the  face  and  the  destinies  of  the  world —  in  principle :  for  such  is  the  import  <x 

a  Cssar,  a  Mahomet,  a  Napoleon — ^have  his  habitual  denunciation    of  the  past 

been,  in  truth,  but  ripples  on  the  surfsce  as  but  a  long  waste  of  error,  impo»- 

of  the  stream,  symptoms  or  rather  sym-  ture  and  crime,  from  which  it  would  be 

bols  of  its  course,  only  because  slaves  to  desirable  to  cut  completely  loose,  and  to 

the  current.    If  you  would  see  them  re^  separate,  were  it  possible,  by  a  speciei 

daeed  to  their  proper  powers,  contem-  of  social  quarantine,  the  hopes  and  th« 

plate  the  one  as  muleteer,  the  other  in  destinies  of  the  future. 

the  hands  of  the  pirates,  and  the  third.  The  Opponent  of  Reform,  on  the  other 

afler  having  pledged  his  sword  for  a  din-  hand,  who  would  keep  all  things  fixed 

ner,  strolhug  along  the  Seine  to  drown  as  in  a  frost,  can  have  no  other  reason 

himself.  You  will  after  better  discern  that  than  either,  simply,  because  they  exist,  or 

the  force,  which  they  merely  represented,  because  they  are  the  best,  on  the  whole, 

belong  really  to  the  state  of  transition  which  can  be  had  in  the  circumstances. 

of  tlieir  respective  civilizations,  political.  But  be  is  quite  as  careful  as  the  Reformer 

felirious,  social.  of  intrusting  himself  to  the  circumstances. 

May  it  not,  then,  be  some  under-cur-  And  not  only  for  the  reciprocal  reason, 

rent  of  this  nature  which  gives  the  agi-  that  this  must  terminate  the  antagonism 

tation  in  question,  too,  that  growing  eni-  of  principle  by  reducing  it  to  a  question 

dency  which  the  very  persons  who  thus  of  fact,  well  known  to  be  one  of  the 

labor  to  vilify  its  origin,  are  forced  to  -worst  aliments  of  political  controversy, 

recognize,  in  warning  us  that  it  will  end  The  Anti-reft>rroer,  moreover,  has  per- 

with  subverting  the  social  system  ?    But  haps  still  a  stronger  instinct  of  his  gene« 

whatever  be  the  cause  of  the  matta*)  its  ral  incapacity  to  enter  the  iaige  fidd  of 
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sumption,  and  accounts,  accordingly,  for  fathomably  fall  of  poUtical  import,  and 

its  eminent  saccess  at  the  same  time  iheref  which,  with  its  eqnalJy  profound  com* 

and  there  only,*   An  empiricism  howerer  ment  or  criterion  of  application :  Do  unto 

so  comprebensire  as  to  be  very  £Eir,  it  others  as  you  would  be  done  unto,  epito- 

seems,  m  advance  of  his  countiy,  as  of  mizes  the  social  system  in  all  its  scien- 

course  of  ours.    But  unguided  by  princi-  tific   perfection    both   of    theory    and 

pies  sufficiently  fundamental,  he  was  led  practice ! 

by  this  rery  maxim  to  follow  too  widely  In  fine,  from  denying  either  sense  or 

the  oscillations  of  circumstances.    Hence  sincerity  to  one  anotber,  they  end  with 

the  apparent  inconsistency  imputed  by  discarding  their  own;  which  in  fact  they 

«ach  or  the  factions  in  turn,  who,  hign  have   reason    to  discredit,  seeing  how 

and  dry  on  the  stenping-stones  of  their  constantly  they  have  been  contravened 

little  partisan  formulas,  sought  to  grapple  by  the  course  of  sociaJ  aiBhirs,  descri- 

bim  to  either  side.     And  in  fine,  the  bing  from  the  firsts  species  of  diago- 

self-contradiction,  were  it  real,  would  so  nal  between  them.     For  we  speak  of 

iu  annul  his  authority  for  the  sanction  course  of  these  two  doctrines  as  they 

of  either  tenet ;  but  being  substantially  hare  divided  political  speculfliion  from 

rational,  is  the  heavy  condemnation  of  its  infancy,  and  not  especially  of  the 

both.  parties  before  us,  except  as  they  seem  to 

We  may  then  conclude  the  Ultra-conser-  present  the  malady  we  examine,  in  its 

▼ative  doctrine  to  be  no  better  than  the  state  of  crisis.  A  symptom  of  such  state 

Radical :  indeed  it  would  seem  in  theory  is  this  |^eral  hollowness  and  hypocrisy, 

to  be  the  less  conformable  to  a  world  and  as  its  polemical  correlative,  exagse- 

where  all  is,  and  subsists,  perhaps,  by  ration  and  abuse.    Another  is  tbeintme- 

change.    From  the   logical  consequen-  ranee  of  individual  dissent  from  maxims 

ces  of  the  principles  severally,  which  which  the  parties  have  probably  them- 

happily   are    impossible,    let   us  now  selves  not  the  least  faith  in.  Thisisanez- 

glance  to  the  practical  effects  of  their  igence  profoundly  reasonable.   For  the 

contention,  upon  the  Morality  and  Intel-  less  men  believe  or  know  (which  comes 

lect  of  the  community  they  unhappily  to  the  same)  of  the  substance,  the  more 

divide  and  distract    In  the  first  place  faithful  can  tbey  be  to  the  forms ;  which 

they  oblige — and  are  (but  too  faithful  makesthepresentthegreat  age  of  parties 

to  the    logical  obligation — to  hold  and  ofallsorts*  Whereas  men  of  any  thought 

to  denounce  each  other's  votaries,  recip-  can  hardly  escape  the  brand  of  apostasy 

locally,  as  either  hypocrites  or  dupes,  and  inconsistency,  except  at  the  sacrifice 

This  tor  the  present  generation,  supposed  of  truth.     And  this  odious  ban  upon 

to  be  governed  through  opinion,  that  is  to  honesty  and  inquiry,  this  extinction  of 

say  by  fraud.    As  to  the  past — reputed  to  the  rational  lights  of  society  beneath  the 

be  the  reign  of  force — it  is  represented  by  little  bushel  oi  party,  we  conceive  to  be 

the  one  side  as  but  a  lengthened  lazar-  oneof  the  severest  afflictions  it  has  suffer- 

house  of    slavery  1  and  superstition,  of  ed  from  the  spirit  in  question.   This  was 

tyranny  and  priestcraft ;  while  the  other  the  inconsistency  for  which  we  have  seen 

must  contemplate  the  race  as  devoted,  on  Burke  pronounced  a  renegade  from  hu 

the  contrary,  since  the  fall  of  Adam,  to  principles  (meaning  of  course  theirs,) 

progressive  degeneration  into  firofligacy  by  both  the  contemporary  factions.  And 

in    morals,  infidelity   in   religion,  and  bow  full  of  melancholy  instruction^to  see 

democracy  in  politics.    Are  we  to  won-  this  great  man  laboring  to  defend  himself, 

dsr   then   at   the  intellectual   anarchy  with  the  weapons  of  their  own  petty 

almost  universal,  the  dispersive  inoohe-  warfiEU'e,against  the  double  line  of  barking 

rence  of  doctrines  not  only  moral  and  re-  curs,  as  in  his  *<  Appeal  from  the  New  to 

ligious,  but  at  last  even  industrial,  which  the  Old  Whigs !"    Why  should  I  blush 

are  carrvins;  dissolution  into  those  so-  — was  the  frequent  exclamation  of  O- 

dal  bonds  the  last  perhaps  to  sever — the  Conneil  to  the  like  imputations  that  beset 

material  interests  ?   Should  we  not  rather  him  through  life — <*  why  should  I  blush 

expect  to  find  the  spirit  of  **  uncharitable-  to  own  that  I  am  capable  of  profiting  bv 

ness,**  reign  supreme  ?    And  so  we  do  experience,    that    I  grow   wiser  with 

in  ^t,  n    it  De  the  opposite  of  the  years  ?"    Surely  the  blush  ought  to  be- 

Parity  of  the  Gospel — that  word,  so  un-  long  to  the  objector,  if  such  could  have, 

•  As  writer,  Barke  it  scarce  known  on  the  Continent.   As  orator  even,  Thiers  dares  to 
speak  of  him  as  an  intemperate  dedaimer  I 
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generallr,  and  especially  the  social,  and  all  human  science  and  reason,  yet  bofw 

to  which  we  attribate  the  puerile  confn-  all  unconsciously  to  the  universal  oondi- 

sion  that  still  continues  to  disgrace  the  tion  of  mental  conception ;   for  each  is 

writings  of  British  philosophers  on  these  the  nature  of  the  well-known  distinctioo 

subjects.    For  this  reason  it  was  well  to  of  theology,  into  moral  and  dogmatic 

signalize  it  at  its  source,  with  the  design.  Literature,  in  fine,  reflects  it  in  its  two 

if  possible,  of  saying  a  word  of  it  when  great  forms  of  descriptiye  and  dramatic; 

we  should  come  to  sketch  the  method  of  the  relative  predominance  of  which  it  is 

our  social  problem.  Let  us  now  see  how  that  constitates  the  rarious  species  of 

the  axiom  in  this,  its  full  generality,  is  composition.* 

borne  out  by  the  history  and  language  of  This  grand  binary  law  then  is  uniTer- 

the  corresponding  sciences.  sal  absolutely  thus  far.    It  pervades,  we 

Throughout  tSe  entire  encyclopedic  see,  the  whole  group  of  the  "  physkaf* 

series  then,  this  duplicity  of  aspect  is  re-  systems,  and  even  those  termed  the  mea- 

eognized  spontaneonsly,  is  distmctly  de-  tal  and  moral,  as  far  at  least  as  they  hava 

nominated,  even  constitutes  independent  assumed    any    consistency    of    shape, 

sciences  in  the  more  concrete  or  complex  Why  not  be  equally  applicable  to  the 

subjects.    And  not  only  so  in  the  funds-  social  phenomena,  with  only  a  like  res- 

mentsl  sections,  but  even  down  almost  to  ervation  of  development  ?     Nay,  why 

the  minutest  of  our  two  minute  subdivi-  not  ii  fortiori  to  this  system,  which  is  a 

sions — so  indefeasible  is  the  principle !  complication,  or  species  of  congeries,  of 

For    instance,   mathematics    generally,  all  the  others  ?    This,  indeed,  is  a  simple 

conversant  about  the  simplest  of  all  phe-  deduction  from  a  truth  now  become  po|^ 

nomena,  divides  itself  into  relations  of  ularly  trite  in  principle — the  strict  uni- 

Bumber  and  relationsof  quantity ;  so  these  versality  of  the  laws  of  nature.     But  the 

again,  the  former  into  arithmetic  and  al-  inference  would  be  directly  realized  by 

gebra,  the  other  into  geometry  and  me-  the  positive  criterion  we  have  applied  to 

chanics — which  are  each  subdivided  fur-  the  other  subjects,  the  spontaneous  and 

ther  into  descriptive  and  analytic,  &c.  decisive  attestation  of  language.     It  is 

Here,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  the  departments  to  be  remarked  that  to  all,  the  terms  or* 

are  no  longer  independent ;  and  even  the  ganitation  and  fundicn  respectively  art 

separation  is  disappearing,  save  in  name,  applicable  in  the  scientific  sense,  as  well 

with  the  progress  of  theory;  an  infalli-  as  to  biology;  to  which  it  remains  tech- 

ble  assurance  of  the  like  amicable  issue  nically  appropriate  only  because  the  sab- 

ta  their  conflict  in  the  social  system  too,  jects  of  animal  life  are  those  in  which  tha 

under  the  same  conditions  of  scientific  dualism  in  question  exhibits  itself  tha 

maturity.     As  might  be  expected,  the  most  characteristically,  and  therefore  was 

sciences  called  **  physical**  present  the  earliest     established      philoeophicaUy : 

phenomenon  still  more  palpablv,  as  in  whence,  bv  a  law  of  logic,  and  which  is 

chemistry— descriptive  and  analytic;  in  instinctively  followed  by  language,  tfai 

botany,  zoology,  Kc.— classification  and  division,  and  after  it,  the  denomination, 

natural   history,  and  more   specifically  Imve  been  reflected  back  upon  the  aal*- 

anatomy  and  physiology,  running  down  rior  sciences,  where  the  partition  already 

through  the  several  sulK>rdinate  divisions,  existed,  though  in  the  concrete  eonditioa. 

Even  in  the  subjects  of  mind  or  meta-  with  its  specific  diversity  of  crude  foraa 

physics — though  Scarce  advanced  as  yet  and    accidental    designations,      fa    Urn 

sufficiently  for  even  the  primaiy  correla-  same  way,  these  general  terms  might  i 

tion  to  be  generally  recognized— yet  the  doubt  be  extended  forward  to  the  i 

Mtftition  exists  in  eflect  and  full  form,  science,  composing  the  subsequent    . . 

Thus  language,  or  the  general  subject  of  tions  of  the  scale.    But  aretiim  May  al* 

signs,  presents   this  double  department  ready  in  the  spedal  vocabulary  of  this 

in  grammar  and  lo^c    In  jurisprudence  subject,  bearing  analog  to  the  compouad 

likewise,  the  poOtteai  is  divided  into  the  and    correlative    notion    of   state    aad 

provinces  of  constitution  and  of  legisla-  chan^,  structure  and  propertv,  orgmaaad 

tion ;  the  civil  into  codification  and  inter-  function  f    Have  we  not  their  eoaiv»- 

firetation  in  a  laiver  sense  of  the  term,  lents,  exact  and  expressive — though  still 

n  short,  we  find  tne  subject  of  Faith  it-  in  a  degree  of  imprecision  corrcspoiidii^ 

self  set  distinctively  above  if  not  against  to  the  infancy  of  the   seieoce— in  tbe 


*  It  w  •  cunooi  coofirmitioa  of  the  text,  thit  the  two  earliest  poets  oa  raootd  .»» 
a  moM  characteristic  type— Homer,  in  the  Iliad  eipecialljr,  of  the  dramatic,  sad  Uewod, 
me  other,  in  the  •*  Days  and  Works." 
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Itms   bccomt  of  kle  the   rttpeetire  both  ftbsolato  and  eorapvatiTe,  of  tiie 

rallying  cries  of  the  combatants  abore  whole  historical  succession  of  these  stb- 

described — ^we   meaot  of  coor8e»  Om-  tems,  not  only  as  to  their  scientific  perfec- 

DKR  and  Progress  ?  tion,  bat  also  their  practical  value. 

Here  then  we  have  a  fundamental  hi-  For  these  are  things  widely  and  impor- 

partition  of  all  the  theories  past,  present  tantly  different.    The  one  is  relative  to  a 

and  even  possible,  of  society,  as  indeed  particular  situation;  the  other  .independent 

of  all  subjects   whatever ;    established  of  all.    The  one  consists  in  the  harmony 

upon  the  facts,  and  certified  by  the  phra-  of  the  percipient  mind,  with  the  aggre- 

•eology  of  each,  the  social  in  fine,  inclu-  gate  of  the  fiacts  conceived,  however  par* 

aive.     We  might  accumulate  the  proof  tial ;  the  other,  in  the  most  compreben- 

by  a  demonstration  from  the  still  more  sive  view  of  the  whole.    Thus  we  see,  a 

alementary  source  of  the  mind  itself;  of  system  founded  upon  the  former  nmy  be 

which  the  necessary  and  sole  procedure  perfect  in   point  of  utility,  though  ut- 

u  corrcspondently  twofold — by  compoti*  terly  without  science.     For  the  same 

taofi  and  decampotition  akemaUly.  reason  may  it  not  be  ttu§  also  ?    The  de- 

This  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  persons  nial  of  this  involves  the  monstrous  pre- 
4«]y  prepared  and  constituted  to  receive  sumption  above  noted,  of  condemning 
oonviction  from  abstract  reasoning.  But  the  past  of  mankind  as  but  a  succession 
the  historical  induction  will  not  be  found,  of  degrading  errors  and  oppressive  crud- 
we  fear,  too  ezpUcit  for  the  ceneral  reader,  ties.  This  nonsense,  which  however  is 
And  perhaps  the  state  of  the  subject.  It  the  common  sentiment  on  the  subject, 
may,  moreover,  serve  collaterally  to  shed  even  among  those  who  have  too  much 
along  the  chaos  of  Encyclopedias,  At-  good  sense  to  avow  it,  is  avoided  by  ex- 
lases,  Porphyrian  trees,  sc  &c.,*  which  plaining  that  truth  is  not  science — though 
infests  our  age  of  tetentifie  quackery,  a  science  must  be  true — but  simply  the 
line  of  simple,  comprehensive,  and  per-  ^neral  opirvum ;  as  is  accordingly  well 
haps  new  light,  into  the  true  philosophy  indicated  in  its  old  Saxon  etymology.  It 
and  the  philosophic  co-ordination  of  the  is  this  puerile  habit  of  making  the  present 
wgregate  system  of  human  knowledge,  the  criterion  in  our  judgments  respecting 
However,  it  seems  now  clear  that  our  the  |iast,  which  is  the  '*  error*'  indeed 
theories  respecting  society,  partial  as  well  It  is  also  sometimes  the  occasion  of  real 
as  total,  must  all  relate  to  one  or  the  «  cruelty.**  For  example,  we  ourselves 
other  of  these  correlative  aspects  of  the  emplov  it  to  justify  slavery,  on  the  plea 
•object.  Whence  then  arises  their  im-  that  tne  victims  must  be  *'  better  ofT'  in 
flftemorial  strife  and  ^antagon  ism;  since  of  a  civilized  commnnity  than  in  the  wilds 
any  object  the  whole  of  the  phenomena,  of  Africa ;  also  to  palliate  the  massacre, 
the  aggregate  of  its  laws,  that  is  to  say,  and  probably  the  tnunder,  of  the  Mezi- 
ita  ioence,  must  not  be  merely  self-consis-  cans,  on  the  mund  that  they  must  be  ut- 
tent,  but  intimately  correlative?  Appa-  terly  miserable  without  the  •*  blessings" 
nntly,  because  our  socialist  theories,  and  of  our  exemplary  religious  and  Bocal 
the  political  systems  they  would  supp^t,  institutions !  In  nne,  to  borrow  a  math- 
have  been,  neither  of  them,  political  or  so-  ematical  illustration,  truth  is  an  equation 
ctal  science.  Nor  is  it  possible  that  they  with  a  double  variable.  The  terms,  or 
ahonld  ever  become  so,  both,  until  their  functions,  both  change,  but  in  such  an  or- 
rivalry  ceases,  and  they  be  merged  in  the  der  as  to  leave  the  rflation,  in  general, 
weientific  sage,  (perhaps  the  future  sena-  the  same.  In  this  relation  consists  the  real 
tor  of  society ;)  even  as  their  lineal  pre-  *«etemity  **  of  truth,  so  much  and  ignorant- 
decessors,  the  mountebank  and  the  al-  ly  chanted,  as  also  the  qimlity  of  politkai 
chemist*  have  both  disappeared  into  the  or  social  utility,  and  the  condition  of  ha- 
Bodern  chemist  roan  happiness.    If  we  suppose  the  terms 

For  the  same  reason  the  degree  of  ve-  too,  by  this  joint  operation  of  their  laws, 

hemence  of  the  conflict  should  measure  to  pass  finally  to  the  same  side,  the  equa- 

their    natural    divergence,    and    might  tion  is  solved,  and  takes  the   stability 

thus  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  they  which  characterises  the  tort  of  truth  we 

are  now  farther  wrong  than  ever.    But  call  science.    Now,  these  terms  are  the 

this  would  be  directly  contrary  to  the  Human  mind  and  the  Elxternal  world. 

■Mun  principle  of  our  problem,  which  we  The  variation  takes  place  in  each  by  a 

are  now  prepared  to  develop,  and  upon  single  and  peculiar  law,  at  first  oppo- 

nvbich  we  have  engaged  to  construct  a  site,   convergent  progressively,  coinci- 

tiniversal  scale  for  the  specific  estimation,  dent  ultima^y;   the  one   a   law   of 
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progress*  the  othtr  of  <mler— Ihas  spoo-  This  was  reseirtd  kn  a  philosopher  of 

taneoufily  funuahing  a  last  oonfiriDation  our  own  day ;  the  full  equal  pernaps  of 

of  the  universality  of  our  scientific  dual-  Bacon,  eren  with  all  allowance  for  ths 

ism.    To  constitute  these  two  fundamen-  immense  advantage  of  fkt  imerral  of 

tal  laws,  and  determine  their  relative  time :  we  scarcely  need  name  M.  Ai^usU 

operation,  so  as  to  explain  the  present  Comie,    Not,  however,  the  discovery  of 

condition  and  the  past  career,  intellec-  a  motion  of  progression,  kmg  before  an* 

toal  and  social,  of  mankind,  is  what  we  nounced   by  Xbt  itlustrioos  Vico,  and 

mean  by  the  Ifuhtdive  Theory  of  OhUi-  which  Comte  has  merely  n«idified,  trom 

zation.  Vico's  notion  of  a  circle,  into  a  species  of 

In  a  passage  prcffnant  of  meditation  cycloid  (as  we  conceive  him) — that  is,  a 

upon  the  force  and  me  feebleness  of  the  combination,  it  is  worth  remarking,  ef 

human  intellect.  Lord  Bacon,  in  one  of  the  double  mottoo — rotatory  and  revolu- 

his  sublime  aphorisms,  observes :   Om-  tionary — which  maintains  the  order  of 

ties  perc^ionea,  tarn  sensi^quammentiSi  our  world  itself,  and  presumably  of  the 

mini  ex  anakgia  homimsy  rum  ex'mui-  universe.     What  we  owe  the  French 

lof^wniveni,^.    That  this  popensity  philosopher,  is  the  laws  by  which  the 

of  man  to  conceive  all  things  in  analogy  evolution  takes  place.   According  to  this 

to  himself,  has  been  (as  Bacon  ^s  on  eminent  thinker,  then,  man,  iaipelled  by 

to  specify)  a  principal  cause  of  his  spec-  necessity  as  by  nature  to  Aiiow.  b^pne 

ulatjve  errors,  was,  perhaps,  the  grand-  with  apprehendingthe  phenomena  around 

est  generalization  oif  that  day.    But  that  him  after  the  t3rpe  of  his  setf-oonscJous- 

such  was  not  the  normal  or  final  state  of  ness,  whether  oi  sensation  or  Tolitioa ; 

things,  it  was  not  given  to  the  age,  or  which  he,  accordingly,  transfers  at  first 

even  the  intellect,  oi  Bacon  to  compre-  to  the  physical  objects  themselves  the* 

hend ;   and  this,  although,  led  by  his  literally  animated,  and,  after,  impenon- 

philosophic  instinct,  he  was  at  the  mo-  ates  into  certain   presiding  agents  dMU 

ment  systematizing  the  basis  of  the  op-  supposed  to  produce  the  oorrespoadiBg 

posite  point  of  view,  the  mundane  type  chances ;  and  in  all  their  diversity,  by 

of  conception.    He  did  not  see  that  lioth  simply  proportioning  the  ^gj^^  of  power 

were  equally  natural  to  different  epochs,  to  the  magnitude  of  the  mcts.    Theas 

alike  necessary  provisionally.    Still  less  imaginary   beings  would    in    this  way 

could  he  have  perceived  that  without  due  become  numerous*  ultimatdy,  bowew 

regard  to  this  element  of  time — termed  limited  the  range  of  objects  of  principal 

however  by  himself  so  profoandiy  the  interest,  in  that  infantine  state.    But  the 

*'  greatest  of  innovators** — the  hitter  of  phenomena  proceeding,  with  experieacs 

.the  types  is  not  less  illusory  tl^  the  and  oiental  exercise,  to  disclose  variow 

personal.     And  to  this  double  uncon-  traits  of  resemblance  amongst  theai,  a 

sciousness  might  be  traced,  we  think,  new  divinity  or  fetch  was  necessarily 

directly,  the  necessary  imperfection  of  superadded  to  take  charge  of  the  class  or 

Bacon's  logical  system,  and  the  less  ex-  group ;  the  natural  eiwt  of  wtiich  wm 

cusable  errors  both  of  method  and  doc-  to  supplant  the  inferior  agents  and  dnai»- 

trine— the  empiricism  and  materialism —  ish  the  actual  number  sncccaaively  vslfl 

which  continue  to  infect  his  folbwers,  it  should  terminate,  for  example,  in  a 

especially  British,  to  this  day.  In  this  great  dozen  of  dn  me^oreBt  seeondaiy   the»- 

benefactor  of  maoriund,  himself,  ths  over-  selves  to  Jove.    For  along  with   thia 

sight  was,  we  repeat,  psychologically  un-  spontaneous  generalization  of  obfetu  by 

avoidable.    Time  had  not  yet  innovated  unifonaities  A  Retembiance,  proceeisd 

enough  to  revsal  the  observation.    Short  a  correlative  generalisatioa  of  efeeu  by 

as  it  IS  ago,  the  main  motion  of  humanity  unifoimities  w  /Zsmrrmc* ;  and  as  mo 

was  not  sufficiently  considerable  to  show  former  diminished  the  number  of  dirni- 

thai  it  was  a  planet  and  not  a  fixed  star,  ties,  so  the  efihet  of  the  latter  was  to  die- 

Hitherto  philosophers  had  occupied  them-  credit  their  poirer.    Both  the  teadeiicles* 

selves  with  taking  iu  parallax.     Not  however,  would  manifestly  be  disstm 

dreaming  the  existence  m  an  orbit,  they  bled  until  the  progression  came  to  uaity. 

could  not  have  explored  its  laws.  But  when  the  supreme  of  these  povrees 

*  Af  kte  M  Varro,  the  Roman  alone  could  be  reooUected  to  the  nomlier  of  tbnty  tlw^ 
Mod.  The  Greek  quota  was  about  the  same,  according  to  Hesiod,  (Tbcof . ;)  whM 
Varro  probably  in  part  foUowa.  A  number  exceeding  the  entire  Tocabuianr  of  oar  £agiiili 
idiora^thuf  leading  one  to  think  leriottalsr  on  the  idea  of  Vico :  That  the  appcllatioaB  si 
tbsas  popolar  gods  were  the  origin  of  the  vocabularies  of  aU  Isagutgva. 
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wu  obserred  to  be  diiregtrded  by  tbe  the  mind,  as  upon  a  eiicceesion  of  pnneye, 

uniformities  alluded  to— which  are  no  to  the  final  eonecptiOD  of  Seientific  Laws, 

other  than  the  laws  of  nature— 4hls  primi-  fihich  is  the  great  prineiple  of  the  inteU 

tire  resource  of  man  for  her  interprets^  lectual  development  of  mankind,  in  its 

tion  (as  Bacon  would  say)  was  evidently  threefold  aspMt.     Some  of  our  readers 

exhausted.    Finding  no  analogy  to  it  in  will  find  it  diffiealt  to  credit  it,  from  this 

lumself,  he  can  only  conceive  the  re-  necessarily  slight  indication,  and  because 

sktaice  negatively,  and  under  the  char-  really  difficult  of  conception,  from  our 

•ctor  of  infl^xibilUy.    Yet  the  very  nega-  ptesent   point   of  view— especially  the  ' 

tiott  his  conerete  imagination  is  under  first  period.     Even  of  this,  however, 

the  necessity  of  immediately  personifying,  there  are  surviving  exampies  in  abun- 

and  so  makes  it  a  sort  of  ambiguous  ex-  dance,  to  mention  here  but  the  mytholo- 

islence^  half  person,  half  power.    Ti^  is  gtes  and  lai^ages  of  all  the  conntriefi 

the  idea  and  the  origin  of  Fate— to  which  and  savage  tribes  of  the  globe.    Indeed, 

old  Homer,  so  characteristically,  subordi-  to  any  one  capable  of  reflection,  the  thing 

nates  the  ^pds  as  well  as  men.*  must  appear  absolutely  necessary,  in  the 

Now  this  idea  of  inflexlbUity.  which  natural  order  of  the  law  of  which  alone 

It  was  important  to  specify  the  generation  we  speak :  for  where  was  there  another 

of,  is  the  ^rm  of  a  new  order  of  concep-  possible  principle  of  explication  ?    The 

tion.    It  gives  man  a  principle  of  expU-  whole  law  is  already  received  unani- 

eation  out  of  himself ;  a  point  of  reference  mously  by  the  leading  minds  of  Europe, 

fiixed  in  the  reality  of  external  things.   It  and  is  daily  applied  with  admirable  efl%ct  . 

3 plies  the  eroif  (rw  which  Archimides  to  the  exploration  of  antiquity  and  the 
ted  for;  not  however,  like  him,  to  reformation  of  history.  Even  in  Eng- 
move  the  physical  workl  mechanically,  land— concrete  England,  still  lingering 
hut  from  which  to  eflect,and  upon  which  hy  half  its  intellect,  in  the  penumbra  of 
to  reconstruct,  an  inteliectual  transforms-  this  primitive  period — ^the  theory  has  been 
tion  of  It,  acoordinr  to  ^the  model  no  lately  employed,  and  with  eminent  sue- 
longer  of  his  little  fiuffmental  self,  but  cess,  by  Grote,  in  his  excellent  History  nf 
upon  the  broad  basis  of  that  universe  of  Oreeoe.  In  fine,  the  evolution  may  be 
wbicb  he  is  but  an  important  atom,  observed  in  the  individual,  as  well  as  the 
Such  is,  philosoplHcally,  the  point  of  species,  and  upon  the  same  principle; 
▼lew  of  Science,  as  the  former  was  of  the  difiWence  being,  that  in  the  one  it  is 
Faith — respectively  the  utuiic^iJomxntf  extended  through  centuries,  as  in  the 
and  analogia  Universi  of  Bacon.  other  through  only  months  or  days.  Each 
But  between  these  extremes,  or  rather  may  remark  or  remember  it  in  himself, 
eoincideat  with,  as  correlative  to,  the  who  has  really  undergone  it,  that  is,  to 
gmdual  decline  of  the  one  and  the  pro-  any  considerable  degree ;  especially  if  ha 
gMBsion  of  the  other,  there  is  a  third  be  of  those  who  are  deemed  ro  be  self- 
aystem  of  coaceptbn  or  causation,  which  educated. 

our  author  distmguishes  as  an  aspect  of  The    period  of  **  Entities^  is   much 

the  evolution,  and  denominates  the  meta-  more  ^miliar  to  us,  as  it  is  also  more 

physical.    This  is,  however,  no  princi-  important  to  the  purpose  of  this  exposi- 

ple.   Its  idea  is  ne|;ative,  like  the  destiny  tion.    It  is  for  the  most  part  the  present 

wiience  it  took  nse.    Phenomena  seen  position  of  the  most  enlightened  part  of 

to  contravene  the  will  of  the  ^s  came  the  human  race ;  the  immense  majority 

to  ha  attributed  to  someUdng  in  the  ob-  of  which  still  wallows  ra  the  superstitions 

jecis  aa  aataia,    an  essence,  a  cause,  of  the  preceding  section.    Accordingly, 

This  expedient  ran  a  roand  of  general-  though  our  pbtlooopbers  cannot   now 

ixation,  neeessarily   analogous  to   the  Me  an  enraged  hamadryad  in  the  tossing 

preeedinff,  through  species,  genera,  **  uni-  arms  of  an  oak,  yet  nothing  seems  more 

▼ersals,'^&c,  determining  m  the  eollee-  easy  to  them  than  to  see  what  is  called 

five  cause  or  essence  termed  **  Nature."  caus§ — a  thing,  in  reality,  not  a  whit 

This  U  simplv  to  modify  (as  our  author  more  visible,  or  rational,  while  much 

aacpreeses  it)  the  **Divittities*'of  the  former  less  intelligible,  than  the  dryad !    This 

peoodin  to  *<  Entities*' sexually  chimerical,  notion  of  cause  or  entity  is  in  fact  the 

Dot  calculated,  from  thei»  character,  still  staple  of  our  actual  philosophy ;  espec- 

indefittite  and  vague,  to  pass  around  ially  in  the  mental  and  political  depart- 


*  It  is  affinaed  much  later,  in  the  cckbrtled  replf  of  the  Delphic  oracle  to  the  reproach 
o^  Cnasus,  the  Ljrdian  kiag. 
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meats,  where,  in  coDseqaence  of  their  and  eren  in  English  books  of  pbikMC^ 

snperior  complexity,  the  conception  of  a  phj,  too  generailj  popular  in  point  of 

^neral  law  has  not  yet  obtained  a  foot-  precision,    fiut  it  is  a  yicions,  howsTer 

ing,  except  in  borrowed   name.     The  natural,  application  of  the   term  "alK 

adFantage  of  this  Uiird  and  final  form  stract,"  to  designate,  not  the  teparaiiim 

of  conception,  and  the  assurance  of  its  of  the  quality  m>m  its  subject,  so  much 

finality,  consist  in  a  certain  point  of  as  the  effort  of  the  mind  m  saakingit: 

Tiew  wherein  man  is  objectivized,  so  to  thus  leading  to  measure  the  abstiaetsMi 

say,  to  himself,  and  enabled  to  submit  of  the  conception  by  the  energy  of  the 

the  lo^cal  laws  of  the  intellect  itself  to  intellect,  instead  of  by  the  nature  of  tlit 

tbeuniversal  criterion  of  evidence.  In  this  subject 

way  are  suppressed  forever  those  provi-  Now  here  arises,  from   this  sinplt 

dential,  but    now   obsolete,  expedients  statement,  the  philosophic  principle  ti 

for  its  spiritual  development — both  the  encyclopedic  classification.  The  striking 

infJEintine  vagaries  of  imagination  and  his  test  of  its  genuineness  is,  that  it  oombinct 

riper  illusions  of  metaphysical  self-in-  the  double  advantage  of  exhibiting  at 

spection.     But  the  mention  of  superior  once  the  scale  ofKnowMge  and  the  acak 

complexity  reminds  us  to  pass  hastily  of  Power ;  the  order  in  which  alone  wa 

from  this  great  law  of  the  Mind,  which  can  come  to  know  the  laws  of  nature, 

is  the  progressive  principle  of  Civiliza-  and  in  which  alone  we  can  turn  them  t6 

tion,  to  the  consideration  of  its  comple-  our  use.  ''  What  we  mean  by  the  ^lada- 

mentary  element,  the  law  of  Order  in  tionof  power  will  be  clear  by  recamng  to 

the  constitution  of  the  External  world.  our  example  of  gravitation ;  which,  as  il 

The  relative   complexity  of   a  phe-  is  the  simplest,  so  is  it  the  most  funds- 

nomenon  or  subject,  may  be  simply  shown  mental  law  of  physical  nature.    Now  lor 

by  a  familiar  example.     A   stone  has  this  reason,  it  has  a  direct  influence  upoa 

gravity,  with  the  other  properties  called  all  other  objects  and  effects,  without  their 

primary.    A  piece  of  spar  has,  in  ad-  affecting  it,  in  the  least  degree  essentially, 

dition,  a  degree  of  organization.     To  Thus  it  may  effect  even  the  destructioa 

both  these  attributes,  a  plant  adds  vascu-  of  organization,  of  life,  and  of  eoarae  ia- 

larity,  &c.    To  all  these  are  superadded,  tel lection,  &c.,  along  our  scale.  But  these 

in  the  animal,  sensation,  locomotion.   In  can,  none  of  them,  nor  all  together,  sos- 

man,  in  fine,  the  aggregate  whole  is  pend  it  for  a  moment.    They  can  only 

farther  complicated  by  toe  moral,  and  motii/y  it,  and  tn  <iiccetfMy  atsimiaiktiy 

still  farther  by  the  intellectual  faculties^  deerea. 

Hence  man  is  said  to  be  the  most  com-  The  reflecting  reader  will  percaiy«  al 

plex  subject  of  this  series.    He  contains  a  glance  the  immense  advantages  ol  such 

thedistinctivequalitiesof  all  the  others —  a  scale,  (and  which  are  so  many  eri- 

weigbt,  organization,  irritability,  &c.   He  deuces  of  its  philosophical  soundncfls}  to 

is,  therefore,  subject  to  the  compound  the  practical  respect  in  question.    In  tha 

effects  of   their   several   laws;  which  examination  of  facts,  not  only  natural 

must,  of  course,  all  be  considered  and  but  also  judicial,  it  supplies  a  ready  a^ 

computed  in  the  appreciation  (strictly  proximation,  by  at  once  elimiaating  aU  aa- 

speaking)  of  the  least  phenomenon  of  cription  to  a  more  complex  class  of  a  pfa^ 

the  individual  series!    But   the  social  nomenon  manifestly  contravening  a  BMVt 

system  is  more  complex  still,  incalcula-  simple.      Thus,  in  the  judicial  applie»- 

bly;  not  only  in  virtue  of  the  evident  tion,  had  there  been  an  inkling  of  saeaee 

numerical  multiplication,  but  principally  in  the  days  of  witchcraft  (to  take  a  plva 

because  of  the  progressive  tendency  of  example,)  the  subversion  of  the  law  of 

the  most  abstract  attributes  of  the  indi-  relative  grarity  comld  not  have  becoasa  a 

yidual — the  intellectual — to  predominate  pri  nci  pie  of  evidence,  a  proof  of  innoceace; 

in  the  phenomena  of  society.    Now,  an  nor  hundreds  of  human  bangs  have  baas 

effect  or  property  is  more  or  less  com-  tortured   for   irresistibly   ooejriag  it  — 

plex  or  simple,  according  to  the  natural  '  hanged,'  aa  the  philoeopbic  wU  exnraas 

place  of  its  subject  in  such  a  scale.    The  es  it,  •*  for  not  beii^  drowned."     So,  % 

same  consideration  determines  it  to  be  g[limmenng  of  the  inevitable  sobotdiaft- 

more  or  less  general  or  special ;  also,  tion  in  w  conflitntioo  ol  thiacs  nual 

more  or  less  abstract  or  concrete;  for  haye   prevented  the  diMaceful   credit 

they  are  all  strictly  coincident  in  this  given  in  our  own  day,  snd  countiy  eapa 

sense.    The  latter  pair,  especially,  is  in-  daily,  even  by  dabDlera  in  philoaopiif, 

deed  employed  differently  in  popular  use,  to  those  mesmeric  and  other 
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baolw,  who  still  pretend  to  work  mlra-  durable  aaauredljr  than  that  of  Cheops, 
des,  not  only  in  the  as  yet  misty  recesses  because  founded  upon  the  real  Jaws  of 
of  mind  by  what  they  term  **  moial  sua-  things,  and  good  for  what  it  explains, 
sion,"  but  in  annihilating  the  laws  of  beyond  theyicissitudesof  time  and  theory. 
nuUter  itself  and  space  by  dint  of  a  dark  And  as  this  we  have  said  was  the  order 
eye!  Nothing^,  in  fine,  can  be  more  char-  followed  instinctively,  or  rather  neces« 
acteristic  of  this  mental  confusion  in  the  sarily,  by  the  march  of  science,  so  does 
last  degree,  than  the  fact  that,  amongst  the  old  partition  of  mineral,  vegetable, 
us,  whoever  would  be  taken  for  philoso-  and  animal  kingdoms  offer  a  remark* 
pb4»r8  are  sure  to  own  to  you  that,  for  able  coincidence  with  the  tri-section 
their  part,  they  are  not  prejMred  to  think  which  may  now  be  proposed,  more 
«"  anything  impossible  to  tnoefem  science.**  authoritatively,  of  the  field  of  know- 
Very  assuredly,  however,  they  are  rather  ledge,  into  Mathematics,  Physics,  and 
to  l>e  taken  for  blockheads.  Socialogy — as  the  science  of  Society 
The  aspnect  of  Knowledge  is  not  less  is  termed  by  Comte,  of  whom  this  is 
eyident  or  instructive.  From  its  nature,  substantially  the  division.  These  de- 
the  mind,  in  its  acquisitions,  must  always  partments — conversant  respectively  with 

f proceed  from  the  more  to  the  less  simple,  the  phenomena  of  motion  and  figure ;  of 

rom  unity  to  plurality,  and  whether  the  structure  and  change,  whether  transient 

unit  be  rially  such,  or  only  relatively  to  or  continued ;  and  of  mind,  individual 

the  percipient,  be  an  element  or  a  system,  and  social — are  subdivided  each  into  a 

Such  is  the  course  we  find  it  to  have  fundamental  pair  of  sciences,  to  which 

taken  spontaneously  in  the  species.    The  again  all  others  whatever  may  be  sever* 

law  of  gravitation,  first  observed  among  auy  subordinated  :  the  first  into  Astron- 

the  most  fundamentally  conlroUing^  was  omy  and  Greometry  ;  the  second,  into 

also,  and  for  the  same  reason,  one  of  the  Chemistry  and  Physiology ;  tlie  third, 

earliest  to  be  practically  known:  whence  into  Mental  Philosophy  (as  we  vi^uely 

the  shrewd  remark  of  Adam  Smith,  (in  term  it)  and  Social  Science.    We  should 

instinctive  anticipation  of  Comte*s  theo-  mention  that  Comte  classes  mental  sci- 

ry,)  that  men  never  bethought  them  of  ence  as  a  branch  of  physiology.     But,  if 

inventing  a  god  to  account  for  the  fall  of  only  to  spare    the  lingering  prejudice 

heavy  iHMiies.    So,  with  the  priority  of  against  this  speculative  amalgamation, 

the  mathematical  sciences,  because  of  we  should  rather  rank  the  phenomena  of 

this  superior   simplicity  or  generality,  mind,  as  far  as  distinctively  menial,  with 

Hiis  admirable  generality  is  the  result  those  of  society ;  by  which,  in  fact,  they 

of  the  coincidence  which  we  contend  for  are  always  more  or  less  influenced  in- 

M  the  condition  of  all  science,  between  evitabiv. 

man  and  the  external  world,  in  one  and  We  have  thus  explained  not  only  what 
the  same  point  of  view.  Men  have  is  meant  scientifically  bv  complexity  and 
never  imagined  the  dignity  of  human  simplicity  in  a  subject,  but  also  the  law 
nature  compromised  by  recognizing  their  of  order  which  reigns  in  this  respect 
eommunity  with  brute  matter,  in  the  laws  among  all  the  subjects  of  the  universe ; 
of  number,  figure  or  motion.  The  same  after  havin^:  previously  sketched  the 
admitted  throughout  as  in  the  constitu-  law  of  evolution  of  the  mind.  The 
tion  of  the  following  scale,  supplies  that  reader  is  then  in  possession  (however 
entire  homogeneousness,  in  default  of  imperfect  necessarily)  of  both  the  factors 
which  have  necessarily  failed  the  thou*  which  have  produced  every  system  of 
■and  classifications  of  this  kind,  Bacon*s  opinion  and  the  whole  series  of  opera- 
inclusive,  with  the  later  improvements  of  tion,  from  the  dawn  of  the  intelligence 
d'Alembert,  Bentham  and  others.  They  tfp  to  the  present  not  only,  but  on  to  the 
either  gave  the  tree  two  trunks,  or  made  end  of  its  career,  in  that  mysterious  per- 
mind  the  sole  one,  thus  setting  the  pyra-  fection  we  are  told  it  is  destined  to  at- 
mid  upon  its  apex.  They  built  upon  tain.  The  same  means  would  of  course 
causes,  **  entities.  Sic."  Whereas — by  re-  explain  them  historically,  even  down  to 
yarding  but  effects,  facts,  and  conceiving  the  minutest,  could  man  but  command 
each  ascending  accession  of  complexity,  the  necessary  documents  now,  or  the  in- 
nol  as  a  new  property,  not  as  something  conceivable  power  of  abstraction,  to  proa- 
wwdgeneris  stuck  into  the  subject,  but  sim-  ecute  such  an  exploration  beyond  a  few 
ply  aa  a  modification  or  result  of  the  pre-  of  the  more  fundamental  or  prominent  of 
ceding  laws, — weobtainaco-ordinationof  the  manifestations.  On  the  principal  of 
mil  ptoiomeoa,  we  tiect  a  pyramid  more  thoee  systems  the  student  would  do  well 
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to  make  the  trial, — bearing  in  mind  the  tnnspositton  of  the  point  of  riew.    Widi 

criteria  of  the  two  principles  in  the  sac-  this  observation,  essential  to  the  dne  ad* 

cessive  aspects:  of  the  one,  dirinities,  jnstment  of  their  mntoal  bearings,  we 

oitities,  laws;  of  the  other,  the  relative  shall  choose,  our  space  being  spent,  the 

complexity  of  the  subject.    The  exam-  more  short  and  solid  tiaject ;  discossing 

pies  would  be  conveniently  found  in  any  the  current  of  theory,  with,  however,  a 

of  the  histories  of  philosophy,  German  general  indication  of'^its  historical  corre* 

or  French.    Or,  for  the  English  reader,  spondence  to  the  threefold  phase  of  tb« 

Wbewell's  History  of  the  Inductive  Set-  law  of  mental  development 

ences  may  serve :  it  is  sufBciently  intelli-  The  specuhitive  faculty,  it  seems  evi- 

gent  statistically,  we   believe,    though  dent,  would,  during  the  first  period,  ocoi- 

worthless  or  worse  for  any  philosophiod  py  itself  with  systems  of  Order  alone — 

use.  Laving  no  possible  notion  even  of  Pro- 

For  us,  who  have  here  to  do  but  with  gress.    It  would  seek,  not  to  explain* 

the  social  systems,  our  remaining  verifi-  but  to  authorize  whatever  happened  to 

cations  will  better  view  the  conflicting  exist.    Such  theories  would  be  tbeolo* 

elements  in  their  characters,  specifically  ^es.    In  fact,  it  would  be  impious,  were 

social,  of  Order  and  Progress.    And  then,  it  not  impossible,  to  speculate  not  mentj 

instead  of  Comte's,  our  characteristics  against,  but  even  aside  from  the  vUl  of 

would  be:  That  the  tendency  of  man-  Apollo,  Minerva,*  or  Jove;  to  which  all 

kind  is,  with  respect  to  order,  in  the  first  phenomena,  the  social  especially,  were 

period,  to  maintain  it ;  in  the  second,  to  then  directly  attributed,  as  tbev  still  were 

make  it ;  in  the  third,  to  Jind  it :  and  with  indirectly,  in  a  more  advanced  but  aoalo- 

reference  to    progress,  in  the  first,  to  gous  system,  to  the  immtfry  of  the  aagd 

fractice  it;  in  the  second,  to  vreach  it ;  Gabriel  or  the  intercession  of  the  Virgin : 

in  the  third,  to  understand  and  enjoy  it  an  advance  which  exposed,  we  aee,  ft 

And  to  familiarize  the  thing  farther,  we  medius  termtnus,  the  occasion,  aeoording- 

may  add,  of  this  triple  aspect  of  the  spe-  ly,  of  many  a  hard-fought  field.f    Tber« 

cies,  that  it  exactly  corresponds,  in  enect  could,  in  short,  arise  no  dispute  where 

as  in  principle,  with  the  successive  pre-  each  phenomenon  had  its  cauf^tiTe  di* 

dominancy  in  the  individual,  of  the  Ap-  vinity  at  hand,  where  every  event  w«i 

petites,  the  Affections  and  the  Intellect.  special  providence,  even  the  **iall  of  • 

Intelligently  to  trace  this  strife  in  the  sparrow." 

career  of  society,  as  well  as  to  multiply  Not  that  the  spirit  of  Proftrese  bad  not 

the  means   of  verification,  the  reader  been  awake  and  moving  during  those 

should  here  recall  the  division  of  it  pre-  ages  of  slumbering  infancy,  which  still 

pared  at  the  outset,  into  Speculative  and  roll  on  for  seven- eighths  of  manktml.  Bat 

Practical     Though    necessarily  corre-  it  would  long  be  latent,  among  the  pops* 

spondent  (as  we  intended)  not  only  in  lace,  slave  and  then  serf,  where  its  bmum- 

object  but  means,  yet  the  correspondence  festations,  under  the  name  of  turbulence, 

is  variable,  in  point  of  time  and  propor-  passion,  sin,  &c,  would  be  regarded  ft 

tion  of  intensity,  so  widely,  that  whereas  pest,  to  be  quelled  by  physical  tyrBaar. 

•t  first  it  was  the  latter  of  these,  popular  after  theology  had  railed.    It  wouM  69 

agitation,  that  led  the  slow  way  to  con-  but  after  tyranny  had  at  length  to  jiM^ 

troversy,  the  case  is  come  now,  we  see,  that  the  remonstrant  tone  of  iJksory  wovM 

to  be  already  reversed.    Without  this  be  condescended  to:  for  the  spirit  ol 

precaution,  our  application  might  still  domination — unlike  the  old  man  in  Eaof^ 

perplex,  though  the  principle  of  the  va«  who  would  bring  the  urchin  fron  tke 

riatibn  has  been  indirectly  indicated,  viz.,  apple  tree-*>never  tries  the  milder  vt?t«* 

that  reforms  have  moved  upon  the  re-  or  grass,  until  after  woitls  and 

ftlities  of  the  physical  world;  systems  have   proved    successively   ii 

upon  the  idealities  of  the  human  mind.  Having  at  last  obtained  t|^  1 

Ine  one  a  point  nearly  fixed,  the  other  Progress  would  set  itseK,  on  the  contrary, 

revolving  <*  at  airy  distance  :**  which  ae-  to  demolish  as  indiscrimiiiatcty ;  aata- 

counts  very  obviously  for  the  ultimate  rally,  however  erroneously,  ascribing  ■■ 


*  Appareaily   deemed  do  impiety  ia  oar  day,  in   the  sense  at  lease  ef  the 
pfroverb— tfivtia  Mimrva, 

t  Do«s  the  reader  care  to  know  (among  other  things)  why  the  heathens  were  dislneied 
with  none  of  the  theological  controverty  of  the  Chrtatiaoi,  a  contrast  which  Toltaiiv  mm 
ignoraotlf  makea  a  reproach  to  the  latter  1  Let  him  meditate  the  text  It  witt,  fr  " 
tb«  same  time,  Mifgest  to  him  the  leasoQ  why  there  is  to  mnch  ^irwsf  wiaaffbag 
coMlUWiflMa/  moaarchiei  of  England  and  France,  while  there  ia  to  little  under  the 
admiaistfation  of  Turkey  sad  ilgieis. 
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its  sufferiDg  to  the  established  state  of  though  here  perhaps  prophesy  were  par' 
things.    To  the  divine  authority  alleged  donable.    The  reader  may  infer  it  gene- 
against  it,  under  various  modifications  of  rally  from    the  actual    state  of   those 
disguise  and  delegation,  it  would  come  simpler    sciences,    not   long    since    aa 
to  oppose  a  something  in  the    things  quack -ridden  as  the  social  is  at  present, 
themselves,  a  virtue  by  which  that  power  We  are  no  longer,  for  instance,  under 
might  now  be  resisted  in  detail,  as  already  the  necessity  of   supposing  legions  of 
in  the  gross,  by  reacting  in  its  primary  angels  to  wheel    the   heavenly  bodies 
and  pessimist  character.    As  to  the  type  around  our  globe,  to  give  us  light  by 
of  tnis  something  or  quiddity,  we  have  day  and  entertainment  by  night,  (pyro- 
ventured  to  differ  from  the  discoverer  of  techny  not  being  then  known.)  No;  nor 
the  law ;  who  (if  we  remember)  is  not  even  so  much  as  the  entity  of  the  t^ 
quite  explicit  upon  the  origin  of  his  En-  vim.     Nor  does  any  one  now  set  up  his 
tities.    We  think  it  was  supplied  by  the  "right  of  conscience"  against  the  helio- 
most  energetic  of  the  moral  laculties  now  centric   theory,  &c.     What !  (exclaims 
largely  developed,  the  Will,  and  which  some  sturdy  republican,)  would  you  insin- 
man  must  have  been  led  to  transfer  to  uate  that  the  **  riehts  of  man  "  and  the 
the  exterior  world,  precisely  as  he  before  *•  sovereigntv  of  the  people**  shall  pass 
did  life,  the  corresponding  principle  in  away  like  the  Onion-worship  of  ancient 
his  earlier  animal  development.    This  is  £gypt  and  the  Innate  ideas  of  Descartes  ? 
the  fundamental  reason  of  the  analjrtic  We  have  told  you,  sir,  we  do  not  pretend 
and  finally  anarchical  character  of  this  to  prophesy.  We  rather  invite  you  to  ex- 
period.    The  will  is  essentially  negative,  amine  whether  you  have  not  l)efore  you, 
dissentious.    Content  and  credulity  never  in  a  page  or  two,  a  philosophical  abstract 
will.    This  source  of    the  reformative  of  social  man  from  the  earliest  record  to 
spirit  seems  also  best  to  show,  both  why  the  present  hour.    Keep  well  to  our  de- 
it  has  commenced  with  the    dawn  of  marxations;  and  to  enable  you  the  better, 
social  suffering,  and  gone  on  irrepressi-  we  plant  a  few  lij^hts  additional  along 
bly  with  the  progressive  predominance  the  dreary  way.     Mark  that  the  princi- 
of  the  moral  over  the  material  in  man ;  pie  of  government,  the  sanction,  was,  in 
until  after  dissolving  the  fabric  of  the  the  first  of  tho^e  periods,  Force,  (divine 
previous  civilization,  it  will  as  certainly  or  human,)  administered  by  the  military 
expire  itself  amid  the  ruins  it  shall  have  and  the  priestly  class ;  in  the  second, 
made— of  skepticism  in  the  intellectual.  Right,  (divine  or  human,)  administered 
and  anarchy  in  the  political  order.    It  by  the  legislative  and  executive  bodies 
roust  die,  not  alone  because  it  has  nothing  oi  our  actual  systems;  in  the  third  pe« 
in  itorganizative — though  pretending  (as  riod,  Duty,  (to  laws    merely  natural,) 
we  have  characterized  it)  to  make  an  administered  or  expounded,  we  do  not 
order  of  its  own  ;  but  especially  because  it  choose  to  guess  by  whom :  only  it  will 
destroys  the  very  foundations  of  the  primi-  evidently  be  neither  by  priests  or  politic- 
tive  system  ;  secondly,  because  necessa-  ians — unless  they  greatly  change.    Cor- 
rily  laid  in  nature.    But  whatever  the  responding  admirably,  you  see,  with  the- 
source,  such  are  the  effects  and  character  sdtcessive  predominance  in  the  species 
of  the  Progressive  Spirit,  which  makes  as  the  individual,  of  Sensation,  Totition, 
oar  second  period.     Its  providential  pur-  intelligence  or  Reason, 
pose  is,  to  furnish  the  grand  Analysis  of  From  this,  the  speculative  basts  of 
the  universe,  as  the  former  period  did  the  society,  let  us  now  fiance  rapidly  over 
Synthesis ;  both  indispensable  to  intro-  the  Positive  and  real.    This  must  have 
duce  the  third  and  final  state,  wherein  heen    either   man  or   matter,  or   both. 
'*  entities" — whether  under  the  name  of  Might  not  these  alternatives  have  been 
essences,  causes,  or  rights — shall  in  their  severally  coincident  with  the  preceding 
turn  give  way  to  laws :  even  as  the  type,  division  ?    In  fact,  man,  we  have  seen, 
itself  proposed — so  long  in  the  enjoy-  began  by  systematizing  the  universe  after 
roent  of  what  has  been  termed  its  *'  vaga-  his  own  image.    How  should  he  have 
hond,**  more  decently  its  democratic,  inde-  done  otherwise  by  the  social  system? 
pendence — is  coming  at  last,  we  see,  quite  So,  when  this  plan  was  reversed,  upon 
characteristically,  to  take  the  yoke  of  the  analytic  or  metaphysical  mode  of 
motive,  and  thus  effectually  to  tall  into  conception,  society  should  have  rested 
the  ranks  .of  Universal  causation.  upon  the  external  world — upon  property. 

Upon  the  social  condition  of  the  Indue-  strictly  speaking,  as  formerly  upon  per. 

tive  period  we  shall  not  dwell  in  advance,  «on»  to  speak  oar  present  kngnage*    We 

TQL  n.-— Ha  IV.  26 
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knre  men  if  cqoaHj  neccMiy  thai  from  the  inslitstMms  tie  dailj  deDomced  to 

the  conflict  of  the  two  principles,  which  infiuny,  bv  penoos  of  course  ma  ignonot 

hare  presented    themselves  thro«ghoat  of  their  bsving  once  been  a  necessitj 

these   pages   nnder  such  a  Tariet  j  of  and  a  blessing,  as  they  are  incapable,  be- 

aspects,    society    shooid    finaJly    settle  cause  of  their  ignorance,  to  show  bow 

down  npon  both  person  and  property  they  hare  come  to  be  now  a  coTEe  as  weU 

conjointly    and    correlatirely.      Shoo  Id  as  a  crime !      However,  so  really  was 

history  be  found  to  confirm  these  de-  man  the  social  basis,  that  as  soch  he  be- 

dnctions  too,  never,  we  dare  affirm,  has  came  property ;  and  so  eflTectoally  prop- 

philoeophical  theory  been  established  by  erty,  that  he  passed  throogh  its  commer- 

so  copious  and  compact  an  accomalation  ciaJ  conditions.    Thos,  among  several 

of  evidence.    Let  ns  look  to  history,  other  Romans,  Crassos  is  known  to  have 

That  is,  reader,  look  you  to  it !  for  ^be  let  his  maltitodes  of  slaves,  educated  of 

it  mentioned  as  some  claim  to  needed  m-  all  trades  and  professions  for  the  purpose, 

dalgence)  there  is  not  a  history,  or  any-  to  hire,  as  he  would,  and  did  probably,  his 

thine  so  instructive,  to  his  knowledge,  money.    And,  by  a  higher  refinement, 

withm  several  miles  of  the  writer.  was  it  not  Xenopbcm  who  proposed  the 

We  recollect,  however,  that  it  presents  establishment  of  a  bank — ^yes,  a  bank,  at 

UB  society  reposing  during  the  primitive  Athens,  of  which  the  capital  should  be 

aspects,  upon  the  perscnal  basis  of  a  slaves? 

military  and  a  slave  class ;  helots  and  he-  As  to  Iimd,  it  would  then  be  but  an 
ladidesor  descendants  of  the  gods;  plebs  accessory,  a  tool,  to  the  laborer.  N(«' 
and  quirites  or  bearers  of  arms.  So  the  could  it  possibly  be  omceived  asproprrfy 
world  over,  as  well  as  Greece  and  Rome,  until  long  hiter  than  man  ai^d  the  other 
War,  in  fact,  offered  the  only  object  at  animals ;  probably  because  its  utility  was 
once  sufficiently  simple  and  exciting  to  not  directly  or  visibly  the  result  of  force^ 
aggrade  the  nomad  tribes  of  the  early  and  that  from  its  mass  and  immobility, 
world  into  any  general  concert  of  action,  the  possession  (control)  of  it  would  ap- 
Tht  prisoners  at  first  were  either  de-  pear  obscure  and  uncertain.*  This  pecn- 
Toured  or  massacred.  With  the  dawn  iiarity  of  land,  gives  us  the  philosophic 
of  agriculture,  however,  it  would  be  per-  reason  why  territorial  property  during 
ceived  that  they  might  be  disposed  of  this  period  remained  funuamentaSy  corn- 
more  productively.  Hence  slavery,  of  mon,  that  is,  rested  really,  not  as  since 
which  the  origin  we  see  was  merciful,  fictitiously,  in  the  state.  Hence  the 
and  itself*  moreover,  the  cradle  of  in-  soectacle  of  the  entire  population,  under 
duatry.  Nothing  in  fact*  short  of  the  tiiis  phase  of  humanity,  cling:inf  to  the 
alternative  of  deatn,  (a  motive  often  found  soil  for  its  sustenance,  as  to  t£?  duss  of  a 
insoffident,)  could  ever  have  reduced  tbe  hu^  cow.  A  consequence  of  both  is  Uie 
roving  savage  to  habits  of  steady  toil,  umversal  distribution  of  the  land,  and  the 
In  like  manner,  subordination  could  be  agrarian  disturbances  that  forced  and 
taught  the  conquerors  only  by  the  ric^or  fdlowed  it ;  and  which  are  supposed  to 
of  military  discipline.  Demonstrably  have  been  peculiar  to  ancient  Greece  and 
then,  as  well  as  historically,  the  soldier  Rome,  only  because  we  have  few  other 
and  tbe  slave  are  the  founders  of  society,  recorded  accounts  of  the  corresponding 
by  their  mutual  action  and  reaction ;  the  stages  of  civilization.  But  the  thing  has 
heroet  subduing  the  surrounding  savages  been  universal,  because  it  is  necessary, 
to  the  wholesome  yoke  of  obe<nence,  the  It  should  be  found  in  Mexico  and  Pera,t 
slaves  subsisting  the  heroes  in  the  ex-  for  instance,  before  their  conquest,  where 
clusivepursuitoi  this ''mission,**  while  at  the  corresponding  institutions,  military, 
the  same  time,  and  by  the  fiu;t,  training  religious  and  senrilef  were  duly  found 
themselves  and  the  gradual  accessions  to  estaolished.  It  should  not,  of  course,  be 
their  class,  in  the  arts  of  productive  labor,  found  among  our  Northern  Indians,  who 
Here  is  a  combination  bearing  the  stamp  had  not  ripened  as  yet  to  either  of  these 
id  providence  and  truth.  Yet — by  one  of  correlative  classes,  and  were  still  deep  in 
those  illusions  of  chronological  nerspec-  the  social  infancy  of  democratic  govem- 
tive  (so  to  term  it)  which  we  have  oeen  ex-  ment  and  devounng  their  prisoners.  Tbe 
posing  in  every  page  of  this  article — ^both  final  eflfect  of  this  competition  would  be 

*  Both  Homer  and  Hesiod,  speaking  of  (he  Greek  laws  of  fHooatum  to  property,  make  •• 

mtDtion  ofLamd;  which  was  still,  and  long  after,  held  in  common,  tod  not  cottstdercd  as 
jsvpcrty. 

f  This  coiysccait  it  stxikiflg    nqiportadby  Mr.  PreaootfslaieHiatonr  ofPcra.^£». 
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to  enhance  ^e  coftflideration  attaehed  to  retieal-^K   moat  important  *obeerTati«i, 

land,  which  wonkl  thas  become  inaenai-  which   we   had   expected    to    develop 

bly  the    principal    baaie  of   the  social  in  the  aeqnel,  but  most  now  adjourn, 

economy.  The  **  eminent  domain*'  would  The  primary  materials  being  thns  pre- 

pasa  from  the  state  into  the  hands  of  a  pared,   the    human    mind    wonld    now 

despot  who  held  by  the  grace  of  ^  God  oe    susceptible   of  proceeding   to   the 

and  his  sword  ;**  a  title  doubtless  charac-  prodnctiye  mod^ietttifms  of  them.    These 

leristic  of  his  lineal  predecessors,  of  the  were  only  of  two  kinds — by  change  of 

Silytheistic  regime.  From  this  source  the  place,  ana  change  of  form^  or  Commerce 

Btribution  would  proceed  anew,  in  the  and  Manu^ture.    It  is  needless  to  urge 

inverse  order,  by  procressive  subdivision,  that  theee  were,  successively,  the  ensuing 

Land  would  here  be  toe  principal,  because  theatres  of  *<  Reform,"  in  its  numberleaa 

it  was  really  a  means  of  governing  men  encountera  with  capital,  monopoly,  and 

throi^  their  wantsy  after  they  hfra  out-  machinery.  Some  of  the  latest  o(  its  ieact 

grown  a  little  their  toeaknesg,  of  mind  and  are  still  before  us,  in  the  triumph  of  free- 

ef  body  sucoesaivelv*     Men  would  then  trade,  and  the  abohahment  of  the  New 

ke  a  mere   appencmge— odtfrtcfi  gkba,  York  bar ! 

Here  is  the  famooa  feudal  system :  and  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  throughout 

which  is  no  more  peculiar  to  modern  this  long  series  the  present  grievance 

Europe,  we  repeat,  than  old  age  or  any  waa  always  deemed  the  sole  cause  of 

of  the  other  chmacterics  of  humanity.  human  misery.     After  man  with   hie 

Now,  it  is  evident  horn,  the  foregoing  economic  conditional  and  matter  witli 

statement,  among  a  multitude  of  import  its  modifications,  had  thus  been  tried,  and 

tant  consequences,  that  the  earliest  field  suffbring  still  returned,  Hke  the  rock  of 

npon  which  the  RefiHm  i^irit  embodied  Sisyphus,  it  then  remained  to  ascribe  it  to 

kself,  must  have  been  agronanism.   One  the  form  itself  of  the  government.  Hence 

would  think  it  riiould  be  emancipation  the  Constitutional  revolutions  of  the  last 

rather,  especially,  according  to  our  con-  and  present  century ;  for  any  ancient 

ception,  that  man  had  been  for  a  long  time  agitations,  of  a  character  really  organioal, 

prior  the  principal  article  of  property.  But  were  aristocratic.    But  we  epeak  of  the 

some  twenty  or  thirty  centuries  of  self-  people,  the  fraeticdl  reformers,  and  the 

BMditation  were  requisite  still,  we  see,  to  real   anarchists  of  all  times.    Certain 

reveal  to  him  the  precious  abstraction  of  countriesf  having  tried   this  too,  hav- 

the  **  Rights  of  Man ;"  which,  however,  ing    unmade  and  remade  constitutions, 

all  unconscious,  as  the  toad  of  its"  jeweV  and   finding   the  amari  aHquid  of  ho* 

he  has  been  carrving  about  with  him,  it  inanity    still     arise,     th^    progressive 

aeems,  all  the  whue.    The  next  subject  spirit  brakes  it  to  assail  the  very  ele>* 

of  agitation  aroears,  and  ought^  to  have  ments  of  all  society.    Here  it  becomes 

heeajinaneitu.    The  usurers  oppremed ;  retro^reseive.    Hitherto  it  was  useful  in 

em  there  waa  little  or  no  currency,  there  eliminating  piece-meal  both  the  material 

beinff  no  commerce.*  And  no  commerce  basis,  animate  and  inanimate,  upon  which 

oonld  arise  as  loof  as  the  direct  produce  society  had  been  unavoidably  laid,  and 

of  the  earth  would  be  found  at  all  saffi-  then  the  political  syatem,  which  sharedt 

cieot    We  now  think  the  idea  of  com-  of  course,  correspondency,  the  errone- 

merce  a  simple  thing.    But  Adam  Smith  oneness  of  the  foundation.    But  the  spir- 

was  too  jNToround  to  find  it  so,  when  he  itual  and  rectified  residue  it  was  utterly 

defined  man,  an  animal  that  makes  ex-  unfit  to  manage ;  we  mean  Intellect  and 

changes.  And  who,  therefore,  could  have  Labors  the  twin-hope  of  social  reorgani- 

made  no  exchanges  until  much  bey<»id  zation :  intellect  to  orders  to  direct ;  Tabor 

the  mere  animal.    From  the  concrete  to  to  progrees,  to  execute, 

the  abstract  is,  in  fact,  his  uniform  course  This  has   been   felt  instinctively  in 

in  the  practical  order,  though  exactly  respect  to  labor,  of  whose  "  oiganization** 

the  reverse,  we  have  seen,  in  the  theth  so  much  is  chattered,  without  a  notion  of 

*  This  was  the  main  grievance  from  which  Solon  came  to  retcoe  his  coontryinen.  At 
that  time,  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  most  enlightened  as  w«ll  as  elegant  of  British  Histo- 
rians, "  The  rich  tyrannized  over  the  poor.  The  rapacitjr  of  the  creditors  knew  no  bounds. 
They  compelled  the  insolvent  debtors  to  coltivate  their  lands  hke  cattle  ;  to  perform  the 
service  of  beasts  of  burthen,  and  to  transfer  to  them  their  sons  and  danghteis,  which  they 
exported  as  slaves  to  foreign  countries.'*— (?tflt<*tifif<.  Orttee,  ch,  xiii. 

f  France  and  the  United  States ;  where  Socialism,  we  see,  has  arisen  and  is  agitated 
chiefly. 
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the  organizing  correktiTe.  The  attempt  aional^ajfteni.  Theeephj]oi0fhcnpi»- 
seems  abandoned  by  political  economy,  poae  to  organiie  society  by  e&ctnally  din- 
It  were  instmctire,  bad  we  apace,  to  note  organizing  ita  two  eeaentiai  oadei,  the 
the  characteristic  fidelity  with  wlidch  this  matrimonial  anion  and  the  family  died- 
■eience  (so  called)  has  blundered  through  pline.  They  propoee  to  organize  labor 
the  principal  phases  of  social  illusion,  upon  the  principle  of  making  it  ^  attrao- 
Springing  amid  the  fendal  system,  it  tive,"  instead  of  prodoctiTe,  and  whidi 
oonld  not  well  go  farther  back  than  the  eontraTeiies,  in  tact,  directlv  the  greil 
land-basis  of  society.  We  accordingly  law  of  Division,  to  which  labor  owes  in 
find  its  founders,  (the  sect  known  as  tro  perfectiblity,  and  society  its  progresa ! 
French  Economists,)  place  the  source  of  Reader,  tmrt  we  kept  wovd  with  yoa 
wealth  in  land,  of  which  they  formed  a  — all  pretentions  as  it  might  have  seea- 
sort  of  mystiod  or  fetchic  conception,  ed  ?  At  all  events,  we  are  truly  tired  of 
After,  came  Adam  Smith,  who,  after  ad«  huddling  you  truths  and  views  by  the 
miri^ly  demolishing  them,  placed  it  in  handful ;  most  of  them,  we  believe,  wen 
land,  capital,  and  labor.  Later  and  still  newtoyou,  (our  philosophers  of  course  da 
better  came  Say,  who  insisted  upon  labor  not  read  the  Magazines,)  and  upon  each  d 
alone ;  the  others  being  at  least  but  ac-  which  it  would  cost  us,  we  assure  you, 
eessories.  Finally,  De  Stutt  de  Tracy  less  mental  toil  to  write  an  article,  nay, 
earned  the  doctrine  to  the  last  term  c^  a  volume,  separately,  than  to  condense 
absoluteness,  regarding  land  as  but  an  and  generalize  the  whole,  with  ajrstematie 
implement  or  machine  of  mann&cture.  exphcitness,  in  these  few  pages.  Many 
But  in  this  metaphysical  absoluteness  we  things,  however,  have  been  left  untooch- 
recognize  the  often  admirable  chief  of  the  ed.  We  spoke  of  discussing  the  propv 
**  UeeUogues.'^  In  truth,  labor,  in  this  nwtAod  of  political  sdenee.  Umigfatalso 
fragmental  sense,  (thst  is,  muscular  ac-  have  been  desired  that  our  principm  wsit 
tion,)  is  as  utterly  valueless  of  iMf,  as  applied  with  more  detail  to  the  phacipal 
land  of  itself.  The  error,  up  to  this  aspects  and  institutions  political,  soosl, 
hour,  lies  in  not  perceiving  that  it  is  nei-  and  even  assthetieal,  under  which  we  ae- 
ther a  property  nor  entity  of  man  or  of  tnally  live ;  of  which  they  have  appeared, 
matter ;  but  a  correlation  of  energy  (so  we  trust,  evidently  and  aJlurinjgly  susoep- 
to  say)  between  them  both.  tible.  For  instance,  the  position  and  the 
Succeeding  the  political  economists,  promets  in  the  career  of  civilization,  ol 
(by  the  nexm  of  Sismondi,  perhaps,)  our  Constitutional  govemmento,  the  Rm- 
we  have  now  a  sect  of  hard-featured  resentative  system,  the  Uboty  of  the 
semi-mvsties,  with  quite  as  little  science  press,  the  general  doctrine  of  Rights,  the 
and  innnitely  less  sense  than  the  econo-  character  and  dutr  of  our  two  political 
mists,  busy  as  bees  at  the  organiza-  Parties,  &c  Whether  we  may  act 
tion  of  labor.  They  begin  the  round  of  resume  these  subjecte  severally  (the  k)gi- 
error  not  so  low  as  the  economists,  hav-  cal  problem  of  sodalogic  M^hod  ii^ 
iag  no  similar  cheek ;  they  mount  to  the  elusive)  in  this,  or  some  other  shape, 
main  basis  of  Man,  the  only  difihrence  it  is,  we  suppose,  a  matter  of  no  great 
being  the  characteristic  advance  from  concern  for  the  present  to  determine 
his  muscular  to   the  moral   or  **  pas-  O. 
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MEN,    WOMEN,  AND    BOOKS.* 

It  is  a  pleasant  oircmnstance  that  we  are  suited  to  those  times  when  the  mind 

have  so  great  a  variety  of  books.    For  is  free  and  does  not  need  soothing  opiatea 

the  same  kind  of  reading  not  only  does  or  exhilarating  draughts.    But  when  the 

not  suit  all  readers,  but  affects  the  same  resolution  (aims,  when  we  are  aweary  of 

indiWdnal  variously  at  differoit  times,  the  world  and  would  gladly  be  out  of  it; 

and  in  diverse  places.    Our  stomachs,  when  we  are  disappointed  m  hope  or  a£> 

like    Stephano's,  in  a  slightly   altered  fection,  or  poverty  stares  us  in  the  faoe^ 

sense,  are  **  not  constant,"  and  hence  we  (we  shoula  be^  the  reader's  pardon  fot 

are  pleased  to  be  **  turned  about,"  and  to  supposing  him  ever  to  have  been  in  sudi 

pass  from  volume  to  volume,  sipping  the  unpleasant  circumstances,)  then  we  r»* 

pure  honev  of  poetry  from  some,  or  la-  quire  stronger  food.    The  fdain  common 

cioriously  lading  ourselves  with  learned  sense  of  Locke  will  not  hold  us ;  if  we 

wax  from  others.    We  can  all  sympa-  read  philosophy,  we  must  embark  with 

tbixe  with  the  saying  of  the  great  writer  our  load  of  woes  on  no  shallow  stream ; 

of  convenient  quotations :  the  swelling  current  of  Coleridge,  with 

«  As  drives  the  storm,  tt  any  door  I  knock,  >te  eddies  and  its  mystic  and  sometimes 

And  houie  with  Mootiigne  now,  or  now  unfathomablo  depth,  will  akme  sustain  us. 

with  Locke.'*  Instead  of  placid.es6ay8,  we  must  have  the 

In  this  couplet  the  figure  was  probably  fire  and  strength  of  the  poets ;  nothing 

suggested  by  unoonsaous  association  of  else  wUl  lift  the  burden  of  personal  sop- 

image  with  the  names  mentioned ;  the  r^^w,  and  leave  the  soul  free  to  recreate 

idea  of  Montaigne  and  Locke  must  have  itself  in  other  channels  of  thoudit  than 

naturally  suggested  to  Pope,  as  they  do  t*»08e  hated  ones  which  would  absorb  it. 

to  us,  an  abstract  impression  of  stormy  A  weU-written  novel  may  do  this,  but  it 

evenings  and  solid  indoor  comfort    This  nitt»t  be  also  well  begun,  or  we  diall 

may  be  an  accidental  fiincy  on  our  part,  throw  it  away  before  we  get  into  the 

resulting  from  the  circumstances  under  "tory ;  and  after  all,  there  is  no  story  so 

which  we  ourselves  happened  to  enjoy  exciting  and  refreshing  to  the  jaded  spirits 

tiKMe  writers ;  the  poet  may  have  only  »»  the  godUke  power  of  poetry.    How 

intended  a  forcible  mmile.    But  we  can-  «ve''  new  and  ever  attractive  are  our 

not  allow  ourselves  to  think  of  poring  Shakspeare  and  Milton  !    In  the  saddest 

over  the  suggestive  pages  of  the  glorious  moments  of  life — and  most  persons  in  this 

old  essayist  who  made  the  world  bis  fa^  world  experience  many  such — we  have 

ther  confe88(»-,  and  has  been  absolved  and  found  nothing  so  reviving  as  one  of  those 

]«ceived  the  indulgence  of  immortality  divine  plays.    The  stones  of  them  are 

therefor,  in  pleasant  weather,  or  when  always  interesting,  though  the  scenery 

the  summer  is  yet  smiling  around  us.  never  changes,  and  as  we  read,  the  same 

No:  shut  the  door;  stir  the  fire;  let  us  landscapes  and  groups  are  before  us  that 

have  our  own  old  chamber,  our  gown,  were  fixed  in  the  mind's  eye  in  boyhood ; 

chair,  desk— the  same  that  for  so  many  though  the  words  are  so  familiar  that 

years  have  been  companions  of  our  even-  we  read  ever  anticipatively,  still  there  is 

mgs ;  let  the  east  wind  drive  a  cold  rain  nothing  that  will  so  cheat  and  disann  the 

pattering  against  the  window ;  let  no  im-  vexatwns  that  assail  us  as  the  passing 

mediate  heavy  care  or  passion  weigh  through  one  ofthose  phases  of  high  being, 

vpon  us ;  then,  if  it  be  a  venerable  yellow-  They  affect  us  Uke  pieces  of  music,  great 

leaved  edition,  we  can  enjoy  « old  Mon-  symphonies  or  choruses,  that  one  may 

laigne,"  or  relish  the  simply-dressed  logic  J^w  by  heart,  and  yet  that  take  him  out 

of  Locke,  (though  we  prefer  Berkeley,)  ef  himself,  and  « dissolve  him  mto  eo- 

&r  into  the  night  stacies"  at  the  hearing. 

These  are  good,  cheerful,  meditative  Bnt  there  have  been  times  with  evw 

books,  that  do  not  take  hold  of  the  mind  ene  when  he  often  could  not  bear  the 

with  a  strong  grasp,  yet  are  not  to  be  contact  of  these   master  spirits,    wheo 

taken  up  or  put  down  at  a  moment ;  they  >f  aeemed  a  task  to  take  them  up.    In- 

sie  healthy  vigorous  reading ;  hence  they  <leed,  we  think  it  one  of  the  most  striking 

*  Mkh,  WoMsifj  AND  Books  t  A  Selection  of  Sketches,  Essays,  and  Critical  Memoirs 
from  his  uncollected  Proie  Writings.    By  Lxioh  Hinrr.  New  York  x  Harper  &  Brothers. 
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proofs  of  the  excellence  of  Sbakspeare,  But  we  would  take  it  with  m  for  its 
that  his  deep  pathos  becomes  more  and  adaptedness  to  the  temper,  and  degree,  and 
more  intelligible  as  we  advance  in  life  kind  of  thinking  we  snoiild  like  to  attain 
and  experience  its  usual  calamities.  In  to  in  a  visit  to  Uie  coantry  in  summ^. 
youth  it  is  the  wit  and  the  sweet  melody  of  Or,  if  it  please  the  reader  better,  (to 
the  verse ;  bnt  a  few  years  pass  by,  and  show  exactly  under  what  cifeumstaiieea 
we  find  our  eyes  moistening  over  pas-  this  book  would  be  most  peculiarly  appr^ 
Mffes  that  did  not  use  to  move  us.  Nay,  priate,)  and  if  his  imagination  admils  Ihe 
alUiough  in  general  we  have  outgrown  possibility  of  the  supposition,  let  him 
the  taste  for  the  lighter  sort  of  reading,  fancy  himself  roairied---newly  married 
80  far  as  seldom  to  take  up  anv  of  tM  to  the  most  charming,  lively  young  ladv^ 
numerous  ^  briUiant  publications  of  the  can  think  of ;  ieC  him  suppose  tkemsdvai 
day  for  a  premeditated  perkcHon,  (of  (himself  and  his  wife)  HviBg  in  a  fae^nti- 
course  it  is  part  of  a  reviewer's  profee-  fill  cottage  on  States  Island,  or  any  when 
sion  to  be  always  running  through  a  vast  he  pleases,  near  the  dty,  with  frinmh 
quantity  of  them  at  odd  moments,)  still,  about  them ;  a  fixed  incoBie,  pavable  ia 
mere  are  times  and  seasons  when  a  lively  dividends  of  the  bank  of  New  York ;  a 
essay  or  a  neatly-told  tale  we  feel  would  horse,  if  be  wants  one— we  grant  hia 
suit  the  appetite  of  the  moment  better  everythinir,  in  abort,  Deoeaaary  to  make 
than  anything  else.  We  can  still  dip  him  comfortable  and  put  him  in  goo^ 
into  our  Tattler,  still  cull  choice  morsels  humor  with  himself  and  the  universe 
from  the  letters  of  the  Citizen  of  the  then  let  him  some  sunabiny  momuif» 
World.  Boswell  lies  within  convenient  alter  breakfast,  when  he  has  nothing  else 
reach,  and  a  few  pages  before  sleeping  in  the  blessed  world  to  do,  deeiie  to  amoee 
will  frequently  drive  out  unquiet  thoughts,  his  wife,  this  said  charming,  lively  yoonf 
In  short,  except  in  the  way  of  novels,  we  lady,  with  reading ;  here  ts  tht  very  book 
have  no  reason  yet  to  complain  of  a  dys-  he  ought  to  have.  And  should  mre  be 
peptic  stomach.  We  can  still  devour  any  of  our  readers  thus  pleasantly  cir- 
Dooks  in  season  and  out  of  season.  cumstanced,  or  even  many  degrees  less 
Here,  for  example,  is  this  new  selec-  happily,th^will,if  they  try  it,  be  obliged 
tion  from  Hunt's  delightful  essaj^s,  which  to  us  for  the  suggestion.  It  would  a»* 
we  have  been  able  to  discuss  with  pleas-  pear  that  some  of  the  essays  in  the  col- 
are,  without  the  zest  of  congruity  or  ac*  lecdoo  were  written  when  the  author 
oordance  with  the  place  or  our  own  feel*  was  situated  very  much  as  we  have 
ings,  in  all  the  heat  and  din  of  the  city,  recommended  the  reader  to  be :— 
a£  distracted  by  nuinyanxietie^^^  ,.^^^  .^  ^  ^^^  ^^  .  i„  ^ 
does  not  go  against  our  theoiy  of  theap-  neighborhood  where  ws  are'^iJriting.  whom 
propnateness  of  certain  books  to  certain  ^  ^1-^1  ,„ppo,e  to  be  enjoying  t  sort  cf 
conditions  internal  and  external,  for  we  hetven  on  earth.  The  place  is  fit  to  be 
all  know  that  we  can,  bv  the  force  of  the  their  paradise.  There  is  plenty  of  food  foe 
will,  bring  ourselves  to  be  independent  of  them ,  the  dove-coli  are  sxcelleot,  the  scene 
everything:  we  hope,  for  our  own  part,  fall  of  vines  in  summer-time,  axtd  cf 
we  should  have  fortitude  enough,  were  olives  all  the  year  rosnd.  It  happens,  in 
it  tried,  to  read  a  few  lines  from  one  or  •borl,  to  be  the  very  spot  where  Boccaccie 
two  old  favorites,  even  though  we  were  "•  •^^  ^o,»»»y«  »*j<*  !*>«  •ccn«  of  bis  ^ecam- 
certainthatthenextmomingwemust,like  won.    He  lived  there   himself     Fie^le 

Master  Bamardine, "  rise  mkI  be  hanced."  "  ^ V*".?  ^'^'^  u'  *'  .***  l^^^^  *^«^il^  "? 

wTZlr^                1 J  u       I.  J  ^  the  hollow:  the  brooks  are  all   poettcil 

?\^'^\'^!i?^"  .fe'^tilli?  ?' '^y  »nd  celebrated.    A.  we  bebok*  thbflock 

m  the  presentinstance,  this  book  of  essays  ^  doves  careering  about  the  hamlet,  and 

and  sketches  is  just  one  which  we  should  whitening  in  and  out  of  ths  greea  trete,  w» 

have  liked  to  put  into  our  carpet4)ag,  cannot  help  fancying  that  they  are  the  so«le 

when  we  started  on  that  brief  journey  to  of  the  gentle  company  in  the  Decameron* 

the  country  which  we  had  serious  hopes  come  to  enjov  in  peace  their  old  aeigbbor- 

of  being  able  to  make  about  the  first  of  hood.    We  think, as  we  look  at  them,  thai 

September.     Not  for  its  kndscape  paint-  they  are  now  as  fret  from  ininwion  mmd 

Ing,  for  there  is  very  little  in  it     (We  •candal  as  they  are  innocent ;  and  that  n» 

have,  by  the  way,  a  theory  also  respect-  f*^*^"  r^»"  ^'J^^M'l^^ll  '^^^  the  sake  of  the 

big  reading  of  ideal  country  scenes  amidst  •^^'^  ^^^  ^°***  ^^  ***"'• 

actual  ones:  in  such  circumstances  Na-  A  note  informs  us  that  the  pUee  hem 

tnre  should  be  left  to  herself;  we  oouki  described  was  the  village  of  Maiano, 

^Thomson  under  an  apple-tree.)  Ftorence.   How  many  of  the  easaye 
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written  there  we  are  not  told ;  they  are  of  only  one  of  these,  is  to  know  truth  but 

•11  in  admirable  keeping  with  such  8cei>>  hy  halves.    Milton  said,  that  be  **  dared 

ery.     But  before  presuming  to  offer  a  ^  known  to  think  Spenser  a  better  teacher 

brief  general  estimate  of  their  character,  than  Scotus  or  Aqumas/     ♦    ♦    •But 

let  US  dip  into  them  and  extract  here  and  »^ »«  "^^  necessary  to  be  great,  jn  order  to 

thoMk  o  »<>*•.*»••«»« .  n^  aIwJ^a  ^^^  #v«  possess  a  reasonable  variety  of  perception. 

^,.1^^^  '          ^        '  ^^  ^  That  nobody  may  despair  of  being  able  to 

in  such  a  variety  companson  is  impossi-  j^dulge  the  two  passions  together.  I  can 

We,  but  just  enough  to  remind  the  reader,  ^n.^!,  for  them  V  my  own  experience, 

who  may  not  have  refreshed  his  memory  i  can  pass,  with  as  much  pleasure  as  ever, 

by  these  volumes,  of  the  familiar  Huiidan  from  the  reading  of  one  of  Hume's  Essays 

nivor.     The  first  essay  is  entitled  '^  Fie-  to  that  of  the  Arabian  Nighu,  and  vice 

tion  and  Matter  of  Fact"   Two  sentences  versa;  and  I  think,  the  longer  I  live,  the 

will  show  the  anthor*8  view : —  closer,  if  possible,  will  the  union  grow.* 

*^  Mechaoieal  knowledge  is  a  great  and  The  roads  are  found  to  approach  nearer,  in 

glorious  tool  in  the  hands  of  man,  and  Proportion  as  we  advance  upon  either; 

win  change  the  ^obe.    But  it  will  stiU  «^°^  t|j«y  both  terminate  in  the  same  pros- 

lea^  untouched  the  invisible  sphere  above  ^ 

and  about  us ;  still  leave  as  all  the  great  And  he  adds,  in  the  note  referred  to  by 

and  all  the  gentle  objects  of  poetry, — the  the  asterisk : — 

heavens  and  the  human  heart,  the  regions  ..  ^  ^a.  done  so.  This  Essay  was  written 

of  genu  and  faines,  the  fanciful  or  pas-  in  the  year  1824 ;  and  within  the  last  few 

Bionate  images  that  come  to  us  from  the  years  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  reading 

seas,  and  from  the  flowers,  and  all  that  (besides  poets)  three  different  histories  <tf 

we  behold."  Philosophy,  histories  of  Rome  and  Eng* 

Alas !  it  needs  all  the  lively  fancy  of  l^nd,  some  of  the  philosophy  of  Hume 

such  men  as  Hunt,  and  a  more  miirhty  himself,  much  of  Abraham  Tucker's,  all 


there  shall  come  a  Bums,  and  mat  the 

honest  heart  and  the  love  of  beauty  shall  We  have  not  the  means  of  knowing 

ever  manifest  itself  under  every  variety  the  poet's  age  precisely;  a  portrait  at 

of  pressure,  and  so  man^s  nature  remain  the  befrinning  of  the  book  represents  him 


plain  and  obvious ;  fitted  rather  to  direct  l^^^*  he  must  now  be  verging  upon  three- 

and  improve  the  taste  of  young  readere  score ;  hut  his  having  written  an  ^  Ode 

than  for  the  matured  and  cultivated.     But  fo""  the  Spring  of  1814,"  makes  it  proba- 

we  must  consider  the  range  and  activity  hie  that  he  is  older.    The  evidence  of  so 

of  thought  and  the  peculiar  level  of  the  ^o^g  a  life  is  certainly  of  some  value, 

style  ;  so  near  to  convenKition,  so  inimi-  But  Hunt  is  an  enthusiast  in  reading, 

taUy    artistic,    so    irregular,   wayward,  *wl  will  probably  continue  as  omnivorous 

capricious,  contem^ted   minutely,  yet  *8  ever,  should  he  live  to  be  Methuselah 

so  true  to  itself  andso  full  of  character  secundm.    His  love  of  books  is  so  genu- 

in  the  whole — a  kind  of  Dutch  hindscape,  ^ne  it  is  catching,  and  hence  the  tendency 

where  one  sees  so  much  to  enjoy  in  the  of  his  essays  is  to  kindle  a  taste  in  othera 

details  that  he  almost,  but  never  quite,  for  the  elegancies  and  refinements  of  lite- 

overiooks  the  general  effect.    Beskles,  rature.    How  pleasant  it  is,  for  example, 

the  phiin  truths  in  essays  like  this  were  to  hear  him  describing  what  he  entitles 

more  novel  when  they  were  written  than  **  A  Novel  Partv,"  i.  e.  one  made  up  of  the 

now,  and  they  are  such  as  can  never  be  characters  of  English  fiction.    It  is  but 

attractively  presented  too  qflen.    Such  fooling  to  be  sure,  but  then  "  the  fool  has 

as  the  following  characteristic  testimony,  an  excellent  breast,"  and  it  is  evident  has 

for  instance,  it  always  affords  one  pleas-  moved  in  good  society.    He  knows  all 

are  to  read: our  old  acquaintances,  and  it  does  one 

^-».             ,           , .     ..          , . ..  ,  good  even  to  hear  their  names,  in  these 

-  There  are  two  worlds ;  the  wor  d  that  Jegenerate  days  :- 

we  can  measure  with  line  and  rule,  and  "^e^"'=*  ^  «  j    . 

the  world  that  we  feel^with  our  hearts  and  "  But  I  anticipate  the  order  of  the  arri* 

isuigi nations.    To  be  sensible  of  the  truth  vals.    The  Primroses  were  foUowtd  by 
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Ift  *  U,"  puffU  .♦/'^rv  ^«i^v«  h^  hai 
p*i',.»i,^  Oint  ijf^  t)/i  ^-v/A-PT  a  kind 
pttffff^'  flu  wr^n  ai4  A  I»<*Iy  f,n^r  H^ 
tmuUi  «y.  ,n  f»,«  wr^d«  r^  hi*  own  AW 

**  Wfi\0  m^  an  oae  who  lores  bii  fellow- 

r)f)i« /if  fh#»  U.i  And  fno4t  characferi*. 
i]v  ;„,./  /..  ,„  ihn  rollrriion  i-,  thi.  account 
j>f  M  v.^lf  to  (ho  Z/Kilotfical  G«rd«'nii.  It 
-  "«*jin-lfMlv  plnyf^i,  tliim^htfiil,  de^.rip- 
lv«,  ili.j,u„i  .  ft  in^^i^y  ,,|-  „u^  a„thor\i 
Ut^n\  f|tiMlitiPii  fm  mj  r»-Hyi.|,  memuiM  to 
U-  In  Mn  MiMlfPM.  WV  inuNt  oxtracc  a 
rj-w  ir.  ..ti,^''«  lo  ahrm'  Kn  varii'ty.  Noar 
«••  iN-LHrihliitf  thn  wriirr  !■  mrditative  ;— 

•b«u(  ui    •m.»Jug,  If  w«  did  but  think  of 
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ks   ft.«^ 


i£!=a 

Acrti&ed  vaaitv  ,, 

•d^lat.-T  be  fcig^  _ 

fir<  wordi  h«  mten  ,^     ^^^ 

Htghn««i  are,  •  Shoot  fc«,» 
"  Not  witbout  itB  droUcrr,  « 

if  t  tinrj  of  a  be«r  in  «••  «r  tW 

•xpeditioM.      Two  »—    -   — 

carpenter,  bad  laaded 

wood,  or  look  forpw,,,,,^,  ^, 

them  was  stooping  down,  vbea  be  t 

•omc  •bipnute  bad  followed  bia^  wbe 
getting,  boy-like,  on  bU  abooidera 
quiet.'  nid  he;    'ret  dowa  •    TW 
known  did  not  get  down ;  and  tbe  i 
looking  up  as  he  stooped,  saw  tbe 
ter  staring  at  him  in  horror. 

;;  •  Ob,  mate  !'  eiclairoed  tbe«™,, 
•  i/'s  a  bear  r    Think  what  tbe  man  v 
nave  fell,  when  be  heard  this  expla 
of  the  weight  on  his  shooldart.    No 
dy,  however,  ensued.- 
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Next,  a  monel  of  description,  rivaling,  "  Bat  the  mookeys^vrbat  a  curiona  In- 

for  vividnesa  of  effect,  a  work  of  eome  terett   they  create, — half-amutiog,    half- 

fiimoaa  painter  of  wild  beaata.    The  aen-  painful !   The  reflection  forced  upon  one's 

tenceof  compariaona  ia  peculiarly  Hunt-  ^^""^y  it  inevitable— 'They  are  very  like 

$sh:^  men.*     OA,  quam   timUlima  turpisaima 

be$tia  nobis/ 

«*  The  white  bear  in  these  Gardens  has  a  Oh,  how  like  us  is  that  most  vile  of  brutes ! 

horrible  mixed  look  of  innocence  andcru-  ., ,-«             .•...*» 

elty.    A  Roman  tyrant  kept  a  bear  as  one  .   "  ^«  T*^  >**  "^^^^^  **>Y  ^^T^  *  ^i^ 

of  his  execuUoners,  and  called  it  •  Inno-  "*  their  Aancft.  compoM  themselves  with 

cence.'    We  could  imagine  it  to  have  had  •  •?1^  bustling  nenMii/aiwe  to  crack  U, 

last  sach  a  face.    From  that  smooth,  un-  f.^?,  ^^^^u^^i^  about  for  more  with   that 

impressible  aspect  there  is  no  appeal.    He  1'^^*^  withered,  winking,  half-human  face, 

has  no  iU-will  to  you  ;  only  he  is  fond  of  "  •^"V'^K-    /        *                      .       . 

your  flesh,  and  would  eat  you  up  as  meekly  ^^  "  monstrous  to  see  any  creature  in 

as  you  would  sup  milk  or  swallow  a  cu/  •  ^T'A^  °>°'«  ^^^^  "^^^9^  creature,  and, 

tard.    Imagine  his  arms  around  you,  and  T^^  °[*\^»  »"<^^,  ",1«  accustomed  to  soar 

your  fate  depending  upon  what  you  could  **'"'"8^  ^^^  ^J"!^  °^  heaven,  and  have  the 

aaytohim,IikethemaninMoliire.    You  world  under  their  eye.    Look  at  the  eyes 

feel  that  you  might  as  well  talk  to  a  de-  ?^  th««e  birds  here,  these  ^les  and  vul- 

▼curing  stotue.  or  to  the  iign  of  the  Bear  I?'?  *    "^'^  etrangely  clouded  now  seema 

in  Piccadilly,  or  to  a  guillotine,  or  to  the  that  grand  and  stormy  depression  of  th« 

cloak  of  Nessus,  or  to  your  own  great  coat,  T}'^'  ^^r""  "^'^  ^*"']  "^^^^"^  ^J  ^ 

(to  ask  it  to  be  not  so  heavy,)  or  to  the  l!?**?"^^'  ^"^^«»*~.'  f?^  **?<*"*'  "^rr^^J 

aroooth-faced  wife  of  an  ogre,  hungry  and  ^^"^  *^''"»^  ^^ •?"•  P^'K^^^  P!"Vu '*  ^u'^  ? 

aeaf,  and  one  that  did  notlnderstaid  your  ^  X^^  ^?'r  ^*  '^^''"*^i  ""l^  ^*  ^^Jf^^' 

laniniaire.'*  earth,  not  for  a  miserable  hen-coop.    And 

'  see,  poor    flagging  wretches!    how  they 

A  page  or  two  on,  after  some  deliciona  f  ^"^  ?"  ^^^'''  P^'^^IT'  **''^  **  *  V^I'*  ^'!: 

drawing  of  elepbanta  and  giraffes,  he  ^ance^om  one  another,  in  poor  s  ationanr 

■^     */^wi*M»M*«  .^lu   |{M«u<7o,  uo  exhibition,  eagles  a// o/  a  r<m» .'— <juiet, 

becomee  meUphysical :-  impaired,    se^;   almost    motionless! 

..  OM.     •  1.4    r                .         iM     .1^  Are    these  the    sovereign  creatures   de- 

The  sight  of  new  creatures  like  these  bribed  by  the  Buflbns  aSd  Mudies,  by  the 

throws  one  upon  conjectures  as  to  the  rea-  wilsons  if    ornithology  and    poetry,  by 

sons  why  nature  calls  them  into  existence.  Spenser.by  Homer  r                 r-     ^      ^ 

The  conjectures  are  not  very  likely  to  dii • 

cover  anything ;    but  nature  allows  their  ^^     ,..  ^  ^  ,.^  ^„iii««  ^..^m^ 

indulgence.    All  one  can  suppose  is,  that,  ^  ^e  might  go  on  thas  cnUing  extracts 

besides  helping  to  keep  down  the  mutual  ^^^^  ">«  ^>^  ^«g«  «>  ^»"  esaay,  but 

aaperfluity  of  animal  or  vegetable  life,  and  only  the  whole  piece  itself  can  give  the 

•nabliog  the  great  conditions  of  death  and  full   idea  of  its  diversity.      The  same 

reproduction  to  be  fulfilled,  their  own  per-  might  he  said  of  almost  any  other  in 

tion  of  life  is  a  variety  of  the  pleasurable,  the  collection :  each  sentonce  is  a  bonbon^ 

which  could  exist  only  under  that  partico-  and  each  whole  is  therefore  a  heap  of 

lar  form."  delicious  sweetmeats  of  all  conceivable 

„.   ,         r  L    i_   L     V   .    ^  flavors.    Or  each  essay  might  be  better 

Hiabve  of  hooka  breaks  font  «>  natu-  compared  to  a  string  of  variSusly  cobred 

^^y '                                      ^  beans,  of  which  the  number  should  be  so 

*'  We  forgot  to  mention  the  porcupine,  ^reat  and  the  contrasts  so  striking,  that 

It  is  very  curious,  and  realizes  a  dream,  it  would  not  be  poaaible  to  decide  which 

yet  not  the  most  romantic  part  of  it.    The  portion  of  the  string  was  brightest  in 

real  porcupine  is  not  so  aood  a  thing  as  it  general  effect    Not  Uiat  there  shoukl  be 

is  in  an  old  book ;  for  it  doe$n\t  $Koot.  Oh.  no  connection  in  each  string,  but  the  beads 

books!  you  are  truly  a  world  by  your-  gho^j  foifew  each  other  m  harmonioas 

selves,  and  a  •  real  worid*  too.  as  the  poet  contrasts,  and  the  eflect  of  the  whole 

has  called  you.  for  you  make  us  feel ;  and  ^j^  ,j  ^^  not  on  their  color,  but  on 

what  can  any  reality  do  more  .'      Heaven  .i.    j.    ^'^"r*  "Y*.      -«'"^^;^'»     mv 

made    you,  as   it  did  the  other  world,  the  direcUon  the  string  was  taking.    TTie 

Books  were  contempleted  by  Providence,  lUnstration  presents  to  as  a  perfect  pic- 

m  well  ss  other  matters  of  fact**  ture  of  Hunt*s  manner  m  these  essays. 

He  takes  a  subject,  it  hardly  matters  wHat, 

Nothing  can  be  finer  than  hie  apes  generally  one  pertaining  to  literary  hia- 

aad  eagles ;  the  pictures,  however,  should  tory,  such  as  '*  The  Life  of  Mad.  De  86- 

be  transferred  entire,  which  would  ex-  vign^,"  "  Pepys'  Diary,"  "  Cowley  and 

ceed  onr  limits : —                    *  Tnomson,"  "^  Suckling  and   Ben   Jon- 
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Irr^  « .'^^^L^sk^  m\Mjm  oo^r  eoaaectktt  « 

tto  v^  lare  %  gejgiiJ  tnideacr  is  one  ffnitfr 

dbecUjD.    IbtVKm^MM^fiwer'ukitlhe  T:^  »a<fefect  <rf'MiifTi.bui  <  ■ay 

Mifrtti»  of  wmilovs:  wfaea  we  knk  necttntrZj 

at  tlwm  at  any  fmtttcmhi  ■uiniBt.  tlKj  too  ai^  aa  opaua  of 

•eem  4sir,.ng  ap  and  dyara,  b/Jwr  aaii  a  one  of  bM  ooBpaay ;  it 

thrt^jer.  eacb  witfaoK  nr^eet  to  the  bo-  of  a  h^m  of  coawtiauy 

tioiM  of  bU  fipUovt;  yet  if  we  regard  auiid,  v^ich  ke  Bay  have 

then  awh:!e.  we  tee  that  tbe  whole  con-  ialo  by  oripaal  muiaaAy  ;  or  it  aay  bt 

paoy  of  iit:!e  arrowy  air-piercen  tends  bora  witb  mm  and  be  a  eaoatiKabooal 

conrtaiitly  towanU  tbe  aootL  This  makes  mal-orfaiBzatioa.      Every  one**  expeii- 

tiie*ee«A4v«  naherbhlitantcooremtkias  eoce  caa  famish   instaDces  of   «ana- 

tfaaA  re;ruiar  compositions ;  and  Dsore  at-  hearted  men  who  make  a  mle  of  ahrayi 

tractive  lor  that  very  peealiarity  whicfa,  taking  op  the  eonvefaatioo  and  carryinf 

ia  leas  sparkhof  writers,  woold  be  an  an-  it  off,  without  »ymf  ao  moch  as  *>  by 

pardonable  defect.    We  can  open  them  voor  leare.  sir.'"    It  is  posable  Hunt  may 

anywbert?,  read  as  kxig  as  we  please,  and  be  one  of  this  sott.  If  he  had  been  really 

ky  the  tjook  ajilde.  eooceiied,  be  woaU  hare  written  influed 

Yet  Ottfj  are  not  witboot  substance;  ■fntencea.     Tnie,  there  ia  an  tgcltm 

thoagh  lig  it  and  palatable,  they  are  ooor-  manifested  in  his  writing,  as  there  is  and 

ishinff.     Tiiey  bnog  us  in  contact  with  a  mast  be  in  aD  writings  of  the  kind.    None 

mindof  singular  acoteness  and  delicacy,  of  the  beet  aothors  in  this  way  have  beea 

and  with  a  criecrful  temper  and  a  kind  persons  wbo«e  hearts  were  clooded  over 

heart    Whatever  mav  have  been  Hunt's  by  such  dark  porposes  as  render  a0piriB| 

(we  should  prefix  the  Mr.,  but  it  isa  greater  men  onable  to  look  into  their  hearts,  and 

courtesy  to  a  British  poet  to  leave  it  off,)  careless  of  being  true  to  them.     From 

errors  of  opinion,  or  his  &alts  of  charac-  Montaigne   down  to  Ella,  and  now  to 

ter  in  his  intercourse  of  life,  we  find  no  Hunt,  the    most    popular   essays   have 

traces  of  them  in  these  esMiys.     We  can  always  been  fuU  of  character :  who,  for 

forget  his  politics,  and  we  have  no  opinion  instance,  is  more  individually  before  the 

respecting  the  justice  of  Moore*s  epigram,  reader  than  Addison  or  Goldsmith  ?    It 

From  tho^  who  were  acquainted  with  is  impossible  for  a  writer  to  addreaa  the 

him  many  years  ago,  we  have  heard  that  aflSsctions  and  sympathieB  of  his  readera 

he  was  a  fop;  we  only  know  that,  excepting  without  in  some  way  anboaoming  bie 

a  little  affectation,  which  as  one  reads  on  own  ;  and  a  reader  who  knows  him  only 

appears  nature,  be  is  not  so  in  his  writ^  through  his  writings  cannot  bat  jndge  of 

ings.    But  it  is  possible  that  his  foppery  him  as  he  appears  on  his  nrinted  pages : 

is  only  of  that  sort  he  has  described  in  he  is  behind  a  lattice-wors  of  lines,  and 

the  very  piece  from  which  we  have  al-  talks  with  us  through  the  bars, 
ready  culled  so  much  variety : —  In  this  sense  Hunt  is  a  most  agreeable 

acquaintance.    His  delicacy  of  apprebeo- 

"  You  ma  J  call  every  man  who  dresses  aioo,  his  reaolnte  persisteiice  in  enjoying 

well  a  coxcomb—but  it  is  possible  he  is  rationally  the  briglit  side  of  life,  his  epn 

not  so.     He  may  do  it  for  the  same  reason  curism  in  matters  of  taste  and  &ticy,  mar 

that  be  dresses  his  room  well  with  pic-  have  rendered  him  lees  pleasaiH  to  hia 

Mres,  or  loves  to  see  his  wife  well.dr«*sed.  actual  cotemporaries ;  but  as  the«»  qaah- 

He  may  be  such  an  admirer  of  the  beauU-  ties  appear  in  these  essays,  they  do  not 

ful  10  all  thin^,  that  he  cannot  omit  a  ^^ct  thTreader  at  aU  dieagrecafly.    He 

sense  of  ii  even  in  bis  own  attire.   Raphael  •    _  ^k-w«^«i  <..^.«».»i»»_^  «-^  r«.  .n 

is  understood  to  have  been  an  elegant  dres-  ?  *  ^^"^  ^^^^"^  one  fc»  aD 

ser;  and  it  has  been  conjectural  from  a  *"?«»  ^"^  """^  ^^  ^"^"^T"^ 

•onnet  of  Shakspeare's  (No.  146)  that  he  relaxation  and  enjoyment    He  has  dona 

was  one.    Yet  who  could  suppose  Shak-  ra"ch    through  a  long    hterair   life   to 

speare  a  coxcomb  ?  much  lets  proud  !*  amuse  and  refine  the  youth  of  his  natira 

He  bad  too  much  to  be  proud  of  in  petty  land  and  ours,  and  he  deeeiics  in  hta  oM 

*  Observe  the  characteristic  transition  from  coxcombry  to  Sbakspeare. 
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age  the  wann  sympathy  of  the  public  Harpers  have  found  it  for  their  interest 

that  is  growing  up  around  him.  to  republish  volumes  so  admirably  suited 

We  should  have  been  glad  to  have  to  foster  the  love  of  elegance,  and  encour- 

written  of  his  merits  as  a  poet  as  well  as  age  a  taste  for  studying  our  English  lit^ 

essayist,  but  our  limits  have  obliged  us  to  rature  and  philosophy, 
connne   our  remarks  to  the   particular  G.  W.  P. 

matter  in  hand.    We  are  glad  that  the        September,  1847. 


MAY. 

Cheeks,  warmly  tinged ; 
Eyes,  darkly  fringed, 

Flashing  liquid  light ; 
Hair  in  tendril  curls ; 
Lips,  half  hiding  pearls. 
Charm  me  to-night. 
Fire  me  with  thy  glances. 
Lay  thy  cheek  to  mine : 
Thriil  me  with  thy  kisses, 
Let  those  locks  of  thine, 
In  their  careless  twine, 
O'er  me  play  : — 
Lov9  me,  May ! 


In  a  spirit-dance 
The  snow-flakes  glance. 
Trembling  and  pale ; 
While  the  wintry  furies 
Play  their  wild  bravuras, 

Riding  the  gale. 
list !  the  sleeted  branches 
Groan  with  every  gust. 
Shaking  down  in  anger 
ClouojB  of  pearly  dust. 
Can  our  love  and  trust 
Be  Uown  away  7 
Never,  May ! 


Spring  soon  will  come 
And  bring  their  bloom 

To  bursting  flowers  ;— 
Many  a  silver  beam 
Crescent  moons  will  stream 

On  dewy  bowers. 
Shall  they  light  a  sweeter, 

Wildlier-happy,  scene> 
Than  where,  mute  with  passion* 
On  this  breast  you  lean 
Bathed  with  moonlight  sheen, — 
And  I  pray, 
"Love  me,  May  f 

ETJ.tWMiaB* 
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THE    LIFE    AND   OPINIONS  OF    PHILIP    YORICK.    Esq. 

WRITTEN    BT    HIMSELr. 

CHAPTER    XXX. 

CONTINUATION  Or  Z6£RU*8  ADTKNTURE8,  RELATED  BT  HERSELT. 

One  day  while  sittiDg  at  the  window  the  dress  of  a  Parisian  widow,  and  the 

of  mj  lodging,  in  conrersation  with  Captain  that  of  a  Prussian  officer.    On 

several  gay  persons,  I  noticed  some  one  passing,  they  invariahly  looked  up,  and 

watching    us   from   between   the  cur-  sometimes  even  stood  in  consultation  a 

tains  of  the  house  opposite,  and  to  escape  little  way  down  the  street 

observation,  withdrew  further  into  the  I  was  now  thoroughly  alarmed,  and 

room.     Presently  a  face  appeared  at  the  thinking  it  hopeless  in  Paris  to  escape 

window,  which  I  knew  at  once  to  be  the  the  presence  of  these  tormentors,  where 

Captain's,  though  there  had  been  an  evi-  if  anything  should  happen  to  my  friend 

dent  attempt  on  the  part  of  that  respect-  I  should  be  left  destitute  and  without  a 

able  character  to  vary  his  appearance,  so  protector,  I  urged  him,  with  every  argu* 

that  none  who  had  known  him  a  month  ment  in  my  power,  to  return   home ; 

previously,  should  be  able  to  recognize  stating  always  such  reasons  as  concerned 

him  then.     From  that  day  for  a  week  or  myself  only,  though  my  anxiety  for  his 

after,  I  saw  no  more  of  him,  and  had  safety  was  at  least  as  great  as  for  ny 

almost  forgotten  the  circumstance,  until  own. 

going  one  evening  to  draw  the  curtains.  At  length,  having  learned  some  particn- 

when  several  persons  were  with  me,  and  lars  touching  the  Ejiglishman  and  his 

the  room  lighted  by  a  chandelier,  I  saw  companions,  which  he  did  not  choose  to 

what  seemed  to  be  the  figures  of  Madame  communicate  to  me,  he  consented  to  our 

and  the  Englishman,  entering  the  arch-  secret  departure.     We  left  Paris  early  in 

way  of  the  opposite  house.    They  were  the    morning,  without  taking  leave  of 

followed  by  a  porter,  bearing  a  heavy  any  person,  or  letting  our  intentions  be 

trunk  upon  his  back,*»and  at  the  same  known,  and  sailed  from  Cherbourg  on 

moment,  a  cabriolet  drove  away  from  the  the  evening  of  the  next  day. 

entrance.  The  sickness  and  solitude  of  a  month's 

I  was  now  assured  that  our  enemies  tempestuous  voyage,  had  entirely  ex- 
were  posted  over  against  us ;  and  felt  soon  pelled  from  my  imagination  all  fears  of 
satisfied  that  they  had  done  so  with  some  the  Englishman  and  nis accomplices;  and 
evil  design.  Observing  them  through  the  as  we  approached  the  city  of  our  birth, 
following  week,  I  saw  that  they  went  out  a  delicious  satisfaction,  a  feeling  of  «- 
only  at  dusk,  and  took  particular  care  to  curity  and  boundless  hope,  took  posses- 
avoid  observation.  The  face  of  Madame,  sion  of  our  souls. 
Tery  much  disguised,  appeared  occasion-  My  friend  had  intimated  to  me  his  de- 
ally  at  the  window,  and  in  one  instance  1  sire  that  we  should  be  soon  united  ;  and 
saw  the  Elnelishman  walking  npand  down  on  my  consenting  to  his  wish,  and  naminf 
the  street  about  daybreak,  casting  an  oc-  a  period  not  far  distant,  he  purchased  a 
casional  glance  toward  the  wiiMows  of  beautiful  villa  near  the  city,  began  to  ra- 
iny bedroom.  collect  old  friendships,  and  prepared  hi»- 

Expecting   mischief,    I   proposed   to  self  in  every  way  to  resume  the jplaca 

Clementine  that  we  should  change  our  which  belonged  to  him  in  society.  Threa 

lodgings,  describing  to  him,  at  the  same  months  pasMd  away  in  these  prepara- 

time,  what  I  had  observed.    At  first  he  tions ;  the  day  appointed  was  near  at 

refused ;  but  soon  after,  at  my  repeated  hand ;  I  had  received  the  congratulatioaf 

solicitations,  he  consented.  of  many  who  seemed  proud  of  my  ac- 

It  was  not  long  after  this  change,  that  auaintance  for  the  sake  of  him  to  wbooi 

I  observed  among  the  crowds  of  persons  l  was  engaged ;  when  an  event  bappenad 

who  moved  before  the  windows  of  our  which  faStd  nearly  put  a  fatal  perKMl  to 

new  lodgings  the  figures  of  the  three  our  hopes, 

companions ;  Madame  having  assumed  Being  one  evening  in  a  narrow  atraet. 
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• 

on  the  outskirts  of  the  citj,  I  perceived  laughed,  and  said,  <•  it  was  none  of  her 
myself  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  house  business.**  I  saw  that  I  had  fallen  into  a 
from  which  I  had  been  abducted  by  the  place  from  which  escape,  except  by  mira- 
Englishman  and  his  accomplices.  Seized  cle,  was  impossible ;  and  revolving  the 
by  an  injudicious  curiosity,  though  the  matter  in  my  mind,  I  resolved  to  counter- 
place  was  solitary,  and  of  bad  repute,  I  feit  composure  and  pretend  a  degree  of 
advanced  to  the  house,  and  looked  up  at  acquiescence. 

the  windows  of  the  first  story.  Tney  No  sooner  were  the  three  hours  elap- 
were  open,  and  the  faces  of  my  three  sed,  than  my  persecutor  made  his  appear* 
enemies  appeared,  in  consultation  as  ance.  He  again  begged  to  know  wheth- 
usual.  They  started  on  observing  me,  er  I  would  favor  his  suit  i  I  replied 
and  spoke  to  each  other.  Conscious  of  quietly  that  I  expected  the  fulfilment  of 
my  own  imprudence,  I  hurried  away,  but  his  promise*  upon  which  he  bade  me  fol- 
in  an  instant  the  door  of  the  house  flew  low  him,  and  going  to  the  door,  we  got 
open,  and  two  persons  approaching  me  into  a  carriage  ami  drove  off.  It  waa 
from  behind,  I  was  instantly  enveloped  now  pretty  late  in  the  evening,  and  the 
in  a  large  cloak,  which  they  threw  over  lamps  were  lighted  in  the  streets.  After 
my  head,  and  carried,  notwithstanding  ridine  some  distance  in  silence,  I  obser* 
all  the  resistaace  I  could  make,  into  the  ved  that  the  driver  selected  of  preference 
house.  They  dragged  me  into  the  back  the  b^r-streets  and  nanow  lanes,  and  the 
parlor,  and  to  silence  my  violent  outcries,  suspi«»on  crossed  my  mind  that  our  direo> 
Madame  appeared  with  a  huge  knife  in  tion  was  not  that  which  would  have  M 
her  hand,  and  with  a  face  ex  pressing  reeo-  us  to  my  lodgings.  I  besought  the  £ng* 
lation  and  the  most  horrible  passions,  lishman  to  keep  his  word  with  me  as  a 
threatened  if  I  made  the  least  noise  to  gentleman,  and  drive  instantly  to  my 
bury  it  in  my  throat.  lodgings ;  but  finding  him  obstinately  re- 
No  sooner  was  this  piece  of  wicked-  solved  against  it,  I  attempted  to  leap  out 
ness  accomplished,  than  the  Englishman  of  the  carriage.  He  took  his  seat  beside 
began  to  apologize  for  the  violence  he  me,  and  being  possessed  of  great  strength, 
bad  done  me.  He  bade  the  others  leave  easily  prevented  me  from  accomplishing 
the  room,  which  they  did  to  my  regret;  this  design,  and  when  I  attempted  to  cry 
fortakingthe  opportunity  of  the  occasion,  out  he  held  his  hand  over  my  mouth» 
be  attempted  such  testimonies  of  aifec-  with  such  force  I  was  nearly  stifled, 
tion  as  filled  me  with  disgust  and  terror.  At  length,  turning  short  into  a  narrow 
I  repulsed  him,  as  you  may  well  believe,  lane,  the  vehicle  stopped,  and  1  was  ta- 
with  the  utmost  scorn  and  violence  of  ken  out  by  the  Englishman  and  thedri* 
which  I  was  mistress,  exhibiting  a  degree  ver,  and  put  into  a  stage  coach,  in  which 
of  rage  and  desperation  which  fairly  ter-  I  found  Madame  and  the  Captain.  My 
rified  him.  **  I  shall  be  compellea,  my  persecutor  got  in  after,  and  the  coach 
lady,**  said  he,  in  a  tone  betwixt  shame  drove  off 

and  rage,  *'  to  use  other  means,  if  fair  will  We  traveled  through  the  greater  part 
not  do.**  Then  recollecting  himself,  he  of  the  night  in  a  silence  interrupted  only 
tamed  and  begged  my  pardon  upon  his  bjr  the  snores  of  Madame  and  the  Cap- 
knees,  complaining  bitterly  of  my  cold-  tain,  who  occupied  the  front  seat  Oc- 
Dess  and  cruelty,  asserting  the  worthi-  casionally  they  waked  «p  and  solaced 
ness  of  his  own  intentions,  and  promising,  themselves  with  a  bottle  which  Madame 
in  case  I  would  not  accede  to  his  wishes  carried  in  her  pocket,  on  which  occa- 
afler  three  hours'  reflection,  to  carry  me  sions,  though  the  night  was  dark,  I  could 
to  my  hom^  in  his  own  carriage.  After  not  avoid  seeing  the  little  endearments 
this  be  retreated,  and  locked  tiM  door  be-  which  passed  between  them,  and  which 
bind  him.  satisfied  me  that  whatever  modesty  they 
Finding  myself  alone  in  the  room,  I  micht  use  towards  others,  they  thought 
looked  aM>ut  me  to  find  means  of  escape,  it  by  no  means  necessary  to  be  scrupu- 
Tbe  windows  overlooking  the  3rard  were  loas  before  myself  and  my  companion, 
nailed  fast  and  guarded  with  strong  bars.  Indeed,  he  on  bis  part  would  have  will- 
Beyond,  were  j^rdens  and  commons ;  no  ingly  made  oae  ot  the  party  could  he 
house  appeared  within  sound  of  my  voice,  have  brought  me  to  bis  way  of  thinking. 
Seeing  a  negro  wqman  in  the  yard  below.  Imagine  the  despair  which  possessed 
I  called  and  ofibred  her  money  if  she  rae,  when  I  perceived  by  the  first  light 
would  go  and  bring  in  the  watch,  for  it  of  the  morning  that  we  had  entered  a 
waa  aMMit  dotk  Si  aytwag.    She  oniy  wild  and  mountatnous  npoo*  thinly  in- 
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habited.  A  tboiuand  times  I  blamed  the  the  ankindneM  which  roj  faithlal  lorv 
foolish  curiosity  which  had  pat  me  in  the  had  suffered  at  my  hands.  I  reminded 
power  of  these  wretches.  I  thought  of  him  of  the  proTerbial  inconstancy  of  the 
the  agony  my  friend  would  suffer  at  my  sex,  and  assured  him,  though  conscience 
Joss;  hut  soon  the  reflection  that  my  safe-  rose  against  the  lie,  that  his  superior 
ty  depended  entirely  upon  my  own  pra-  courage  and  generosity  demanded  admi- 
dence  and  ingenuity,  brought  me  to  a  ration ;  that  I  was  not  so  utterly  un- 
reasonably calm  condition  of  mind,  and  mteful  as  he  imagined ;  with  other 
by  sunrise  I  had  so  far  recoTered  my  fictions,  all  calculated  to  satisfy  his  pride* 
natural  resolution,  as  to  pretend  to  aa-  and  put  his  suspicions  at  rest 
mire  the  rugged  scenery  of  the  valleys  This  plan  so  far  succeeded,  that  on  the 
through  which  we  passed.  fourth  day  of  our  journey,  my  compan- 

My  companion  informed  me  that  all  ions  neglected  their  usual  precaution  of 

attempts  to  escape,  or  to  interest  strangers  forewarning  the  people  of   the  layem 

in  my  favor,  would  be  idle,  for  that  the  where  we  stopped  at  night.    My  lover 

driver  of  the  coach  was  persuaded  that  I  handed  me  from  the  coach  with  an  air  of 

was  insane,  and  that  the  object  of  the  gallantry  which  was  observed  by  the  pco> 

journey  was  to  conduct  me  to  a  private  pie  of  tne  village,  and  by  the  coachman* 

asylum ;  that  he  was  instructed  to  com-  who  remarked  with  a  grip,  that  Miss 

municate  this  to  the  people  of  the  taverns  seemed  to  be  much    benefited  by  the 

at  which  we  should  stop ;  and  that  if  I  fresh  air  of  the  mountains, 

offered  any  violence,  or  cried  out,  or  at-  Taking  careful  note  of  these  symp- 

tempted  to  escape,  all  would  assist  in  re-  toms,  I  concluded  that   now    was  tb« 

straining  me.  proper  time  for  an  effort  at  escape ;  but* 

Notwithstanding  all   his  threats,  so-  on  considering  my  resources,  I  found  that 

iicitations  and  assurances,  I  seized  the  I  had  not  money  enough  about  me  to 

first  opportunity,  at  the  tavern  where  we  procure  the  proper  assistance.    This  cod- 

slopped  for  breakfast,  to  interest  the  wife  sideration  drove  me  to  another  expedient 

of  the  landlord  in  my  behalf ;  but  she  Observing  a  smart  young  countryman  in 

only  looked  upon  me  with  a  countenance  the  inn  yard,  I  took  an  opportunity  to 

of  mingled  pity  and  horror,  and  I  per-  slip  a  piece  of  money  into  his  hand,  and 

ceived  that  no  representations  of  mine  asked  him  whether  be  had  horses  at  his 

would  produce  the  least  eflect.      Shut  command.      He    replied    that    he    had 

out  by  this  wicked  contrivance  from  all  charge  of  post-horses,  and  could  supply  a 

sympathy  with  strangers,  I  was  again  pair,  and  relays  to  the  city,  if  they  were 

thrown  back  upon  my  own  resources.  wanted.    Here  was  a  fortunate  accideat 

1  immediately  began  inventing  a  thou-  I  immediately  put  a  letter  into  his  hand* 

sand  schemes  of  escape,  and  alter  plot-  which  I  had  written  in  the  night  with  a 

ting  in  my  head  the  whole  day,  and  the  pencil,  and  giving  him  all  the  money  I 

succeeding  night,  I  fell  upon  an  expedient  bad  about  me,  and  a  gold  pencil  cm* 

Pretending  on  a  sudden  to  repent  of  my  bade  him  ride  nicht  and  day  to  the  city, 

obstinacy,  ami   childish  neglect  of   so  not  stopping  till  he  had  delivered  it  to 

worthy  a  person,  I  forced  a  gay  and  the  person  to  whom  it  was  diiecied. 

pleasant  behavior,  which  gave  my  com-  This  was  no    other  than  Clementiae, 

panion  a  world  of  satisfaction.     As  I  whom,  bv  this  stratagem,  I  thought  lo 

had  an  assured  mastery  over  his  heart,  inform  of  the  particulars  of  our  route, 

which  my  long  absence  and  anxiety  had  In  the  conversations  of  the  day  previous 

only  heightened,  I  easily  led  his  vanity  I  had  learned  the  direction  we  were  9^ 

to  believe  that  he  had  actually  a  place  in  ing,  and  nothing  then  remained  but*  by 

my  regard.    He  again  ofihred  some  tea-  every  possible  contrivance*  to  dthy  cmx 

dernesses,  which  [endured  with  the  beet  progress. 

grace  possible,  though  the  touch  of  his  I  found  the  young  postman  very  m^ 

mmd  inspired  me  with  a  disgust  and  ter-  and  eager  to  serve  me.      He  even  swofe 

ror  which  it  was  difficult  to  conceal,  he  would  go  to  the  world's  end  for  bm; 

Madame,  however,  was  not  to  be  deceived,  and  moanting  a  swift  horae  without  m 

and  watched  my  conduct  so  carefully,  I  word  to  any  person*  he  galloped  awaj 

was  in  constant  fear  of  her  discovering  like  mad*  in  the  direction  of  the  dty. 

the  cheat*  and  aecordingly  exerted  every  Yoa  may  imagine  my  heart  beat  vio- 

ni  of  deception  and  complaisance.    Ke-  lently  with  Joy,  aa  I  saw  the  dust  of  kia 

calling  the  days  we  had  spent  together  borsea*  boon  at  a  great  distance  oa  \km 

in  France*  I  ntmti  to  regret  with  tears  road ;  but  on  turaing  to  amar  iIm  ' 
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1  met  Madame  who  inqaired,  with  a  pene-  finding  myself  not  a  little  fatirued  and 
tratin^  look,  the  reason  of  my  evident  weakened  by  anxiety,  I  resolTed  to  feign 
agitation.  For  an  instant  fear  held  me  sickness,  and  refused  all  nourishment 
mute,  and  her  suspicions  were  effectually  This,  however,  did  not  retard  our  prog- 
roused.  She  hastened  to  the  keeper  of  ress ;  for  Madame  as  usual  saw  through 
the  tavern  and  related  the  usual  history,  the  design,  and  only  urged  on  the  faster, 
requesting^  him  to  be  ready  with  his  as-  Butthe  rood  was  uneven,  and  what  with 
aistance,  in  case  I  attempted  to  escape,  the  delay  of  our  crossings  and  several 
The  inn-keeperi  an  unusally  timid  per-  times  losing  our  direction,  we  did  not  get 
8on,  seemed  to  be  in  fear  of  me,  when  in-  that  day  more  than  twenty  miles  from 
formed  of  my  condition,  and  went  about  the  tavern  which  we  left  in  the  morn- 
whisperinff  with  his  children  and  ser-  ing. 

Tants,  as  though  possessed  of  some  hor-  Toward  evening  the  sky  was  overcast, 
rible  secret.  They  crowded  into  the  and  the  country  grew  dark  about  us. 
room  to  gaze  at  me,  and  my  sorrow  was  The  rain  began  to  fall,  with  lightning 
not  lessened  by  perceiving  that  I  was  and  continued  thunder.  Ascend  ing  a  steep 
regarded  even  by  the  children  with  a  and  narrow  road  against  the  driving  storm* 
look  of  unmitigated  horror,  so  effectual  the  coach  struck  against  a  projecting  rock 
had  been  the  representations  of  Madame  and  broke  one  of  its  wheels.  We  could 
and  her  ingenious  friend  the  Captain.  neither  advance  nor  recede.  The  dark- 
While  this  observation  incrc«sed  my  ness  increased.  The  horses  became  res- 
sorrows,  an  incident  occurred  which  had  tive,  broke  away  with  the  shaft  and 
no  less  effect  upon  my  fears.  The  tavern  traces,  and  the  driver  running  after  them, 
keeper  soon  discovered  the  unwarranta-  in  a  moment  both  were  out  of  sight  and 
ble  absence  of  his  postman,  and  on  learn-  hearing.  [  blessed  Heaven  for  the  acci- 
ing  that  be  bad  been  seen  galloping  dent,  and  hope  revived  in  my  breast.  My 
toward  the  city  as  if  running  for  a  companions,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
wager,  concluded  he  had  committed  a  nuide  completely  miserable  by  their  mis- 
robbery,  and  had  gone  off  with  horse  and  hap ;  and  I  confess  to  you,  I  had  so  little 
booty.  The  fellow  made  a  great  noise  kindness  for  the  Englishman,  it  gave 
on  this  discovery,  and  raised  the  whole  me  a  gratification,  which  was  difficult  to 
Tillage  to  ride  after  the  postman,  who,  hide,  to  see  him  drenched  with  rain  and 
he  was  ready  to  swear,  though  he  had  shuddering  with  cold  ;  especially  as  by 
not  made  the  least  search  or  inquiry  to  that  accident,  his  thoughts  were  turned 
know  the  truth,  had  gone  off  with  all  the  wholly  upon  himself,  which  was  always 
Taluables  in  the  house.  £very  one  be-  the  case  with  him  if  he  suffered  the 
Iteved  him  but  Madame,  who,  observing  slightest  bodily  inconvenience.  But  the 
my  agitation  at  the  disturbance,  which  I  most  remarkable  features  of  the  group 
found  it  impossible  to  conceal,  inatantly  were  Madame  and  the  Captain,  who,  from 
informed  tne  Englishman  of  her  sus-  a  great  deal  of  insolent  exultation,  were 
picions,  and  advised  that  they  should  suddenly  visited  with  extreme  fear,  oc- 
ehange  their  intentions  and  proceed  im-  casioned  by  the  incessant  lightning,  every 
mediately  by  a  different  route.  flash  of  which  seemed  to  pierce  through 

Her  representation  had  the  effect  in-  their  guilty  souls, 
tended,  and  without  an  hour's  delay  we  Notwithstanding  my  own  wretched 
were  hurried  off  through  the  forest  by  a  predicament,  1  could  not  resist  being 
by-road,  and  after  a  variety  of  intricate  amused  by  the  conduct  of  these  worthies, 
tarns,  and  crossing  several  fields,  came  The  Captain,  wrapped  in  a  great  watch 
upon  a  highway  which  led  off  the  north-  coat,  with  his  hands  stuffed  in  his  pock- 
west,  in  a  direction  the  opposite  of  that  ets,  discovered  so  unseamanlike  a  face,  I 
which  I  had  described  in  the  letter.  could  not  but  believe  his  maritime  pro- 
During  the  foUowing  day  of  our  jour-  feaeions  to  be  wholly  theoretical.  He 
ney,  the  Englishman  maintained  a  sullen  shuddered  at  every  flash,  and  muttered  a 
silence,  which  was  far  from  disagreeable  horrible  mixture  of  curses  and  prayers 
to  me,  who  desired  nothing  but  the  com-  betwixt  his  teeth;  swore  he  bad  never 
nany  of  my  own  thoughts.  My  affairs  had  met  such  a  storm  in  bis  life,  that  the 
Decome  denperate,  and  I  lost  all  hope,  or  devil  himself  certainly  lived  in  these 
father  seemed  to  lose  it,  for  incksed  I  mountains.  His  fears  made  him  restless, 
neyer  ceased  an  instant  from  revolving  and  he  would  frequently  leap  out  of  the 
plans  for  my  escape.  All  seemed  to  be  carriage  into  the  road,  which  ran  floods 
diiMtad  by  ny  litter  want  of  means;  and  of  water,  and  after  running  here  and 
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there  in  the  rain,  he  woald  get  in  again ;  able  road  of  the  region,  and  baring  no 

at  each  expedition  soaking  a  larger  qnan-  connection  with  any  other  for  a  distaaea 

tity  of  water  into  his  clothes,  which  of  seTeraJ  dajTS*  joamej.    We  had  bees 

made  his  teeth  chatter  and  broke  np  his  advancing  towards  the  frontier,  by  vd- 

incesftant  cnrses  into  a  blasphemons  sput-  usnal  routes,  and  bad  now  cone  apoo  aa 

tering.  Madame,  on  her  pan,  did  not  snflfer  extensive  region  of  forest,  which  sep*- 

less.     The  coach  leaned  very  mnch  for-  rated  two  countries.    Theae  partiailara 

ward,  so  that  her  seat  was  converted  were  freely  commanicated  by  my  cooi- 

into  a  kind  of  coach.    8he  lay  back  in  a  panion,  who  now  made  no  secret  of  hia 

hysterical  condition,  making  repeated  ap-  mtention  of  taking  me  with  him  to  a 

plications  to  her  favorite  bottle,  and  sus-  region  where  we  snonld  be  in  no  daa- 

taining  a  dialogue  with  herself,  the  very  ger  of  disturbance  from  pamera. 

counterpart  of  the  Cantain's.  She  cursed  This   communication    depresaed    my 

the  rain,  then  herself,  then  each  of  the  spirits   to    that  degeee,  my  informant 

party  by  turns ;  varying  the  matter  with  could  not  help  observing    it ;   but    ha 

an  occasional  scream,  when  the  thunder  abided  by  the  instructions  of  Madame, 

burst  heavily  over  us.  She  and  her  mar-  who  had  advised  him  to  enter  into  oo 

itime  friend  would  then  revile  and  re-  explanations,  and  by  no  meana  to  allow 

proach  each  other  in  choice  terms ;  until  his  heart  to  get  the  better  of  his  wit, 

a  sudden  fit  of  tenderness  brought  about  which  it  was  sure  to  do  if  he  permitted 

a  reconciliation  and  a  transfer  of  the  hot-  me  to  draw  him  into  serious  converaa- 

tle  to  the  Captain,  who  did  not  fail  on  his  tion. 

part  to  do  it  justice.    This  would  be  fol-  On  returning  to  the  coach,  we  foond 

lowed  by  another  storm,  heightened  by  all  thines  ready  for  our  departure.    The 

the  confusion  of  the  elements;  so  that,  'driver  had  returned  with  the  horaea; 

what  with  the  demons  without  letting  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  blacksmith, 

down  their  horrible  pleasure,  and  the  de-  whom  he  had  brought  with  him,  be  had 

mons  within   brewing  their  ridiculous  mended  the  broken  wheel.    More  dead 

frenzy,  all  was  fury  and  confusion.  than  alive,  I  suffered  myself  to  be  lifted 

It  was  no  trifling  consolation  to  me,  into  the  vehicle,  and  falling  back  in  tba 

to  have  made  this  discovery  of  the  weak-  seat,  gave  myself  up  to  an  agony  of  de- 

ness  of  my  enemies,  and  gave  me  an  ad-  spair.    Meanwhile  the  rest  of  the  party 

ditional  strength  of  resolution  to  escape  walked  up  hill  afoot  to  enjoy  the  air  « 

their  power.    In  place  of  fear,  the  most  the  morning,  which  had  begun  to  dawa. 

sovereign   contempt   succeeded ;  and   I  The  coach  proceeded  slowly,  owing  to 

seemed  now  only  to  be  contending  with  the  inequalities  of  the  broken  road  ;  and 

an    annoyance,     though    previously    J  before  many  minutes  I  perceived  that  it 

seemed  to  myself  the  victim  of  an  irre-  was  stuck  so  fast  between  two  roeka, 

sistible  fate.  that  all  the  force  of  the  horsea,  awiited 

About  midnight  the  storm  abated,  and  by  the  driver  and  blacksmith,  eaeli  ta- 

the  moon   shone  out  in  full  splendor,  king  hold  upon  a  wheel,  were  inaolicient 

We  were  lying  in  a  deep  hollow,  worked  to  move  it  forward.    The  party 

away  by  the  torrents  of  rain,  and  be-  while  had  disappeared  over  the  hill. 


fore  us,  for   the    space  of  a  hundred  the  coachman  ran  forward  to  briar  tifeea 

yards,   the   road    was   entirely  carried  back  to  his  assistance.    The  blackaautb 

away,  and  nothing  left  but  an  impaasable  went  aside  into  the  wood  to  look  lor  a 

heap  of  stones.    I  ^ot  out  of  the  coach,  lever  to  raise  the  wheel,  and,  for  a  bo> 

where  I  had  sat  quite  dry  and  comfort-  ment,  seein|:  the  coast  dear,  I  reaolv«a 

able,  and  walked,  attended  h^  the  £ng-  upon  escaping  into  the  wood.    The  ra- 

lishman,  to  the  top  of  the  hill.    In  any  flections  that  passed  through  my  miod 

other  mood  I  should  have  been  struck  at  the  instant,  were  of  the  most  appaUiac 

with  the  magnificence  and  beauty  of  the  kind :  I  remembered  all  the  storiea  1  had 

Bcenery,  for  we  were  in  a  deep  valley  ever  heard  of  miserable  fugitivea  loat  ia 

among  wooded  mountains ;  but  now  my  trackless  forests,  starved  ^radaally,  or 

thoughts  were  wholly  occupied  with  the  devoured  by    wolves,   which  I  knew 

hopes  of  escape.     While  the  nature  of  abounded  in  these  parts.    In  tba  mommtl 

our  situation  among  almost  impassable  of  agony  I  observed  that  Madama  hati 

forests,  rendered  my  own  escape  hope-  left  her  reticule  upon  the  seat    It  m^bl 

less  for  the  time,  at  the  same  tune  it  in-  perhaps  contain  means  enongb  to  cob* 

creased  the  chances  of  our  bmne  found  vey  roe  to  the  city.    I  seised  it  and  tommi 

by  Clementiae,  this  baiog  tba  only  pasa-  nothing  within  bat  a  bandkeidiicf 
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two  flat  bottles,  both  of  which  seemed  to  Behind  him  followed  another,  whom,  from 

contain  a  strong  liquor.    Without  stop-  his  wild  way  of  riding,  I  knew  to  be  my 

ping  an  instant  to  consider,  and  feeling  friend  the  post-boy.    The  forward  horse* 

myself   about    to  faint  in  the    uncer-  man  was  mount^  on  a  strong,  shaggy 

tainty    of   the    moment,  I  put   one  of  horse,  covered    with  dust,  blood,  and 

the    bottles    to    my   lips    and    took  a  foam ;  and  by  the  long  locks  of  the  rider, 

mouthful :  it  was  bitter,  but  revived  my  I  recognized  my  friend.    He  reined  up 

spirits  instantly.   1  knew  that  Madame  his  horse  at  the  coach,  and  looked  about 

was  in  the   habit  of  using  drinks^of  a  him  in  evident  surprise  at  hearing  the 

bitter  and  disagreeable  taste.      Putting  voices  call  my  name.     With  a  violent 

the  bottle  in  my  pocket,  1  opened  the  exertion  I  got  upon  my  feet,  though  they 

door  of  the  coach,  and  seeing  no  one  seemed  to  cling  to  the  earth;  and  falling 

near,  ^ot  out  and  ran  quickly  to  the  rather    than  running  along  the  briary 

road-side.    Seeing  a  path,  I  followed  it  path,  I  gained  the  road.    The  recognition 

for  a    few  moments  with  flyingj  steps,  was  brief — instantaneous.    I  will  not  at- 

It  led  to  the  foot  of  a  low  precipice,  up  tempt  to  describe  the  mingled  joy  and 

which  I  climbed,  and  reaching  the  sum-  terror  that  oppressed  me ;  sumce  it  to  say, 

mit,  sat  down  on  the  root  of  a  tree.    By  that  his  conduct  on  the  occasion  wanted 

a  most  fortunate  coincidence,  I  found  neither  in  gallantry  or  prudence,  for  after 

myself  in  the  midst  of  a  cloud  of  snow-  the  first  words  of  explanation,  in  which 

white  blossoms,  which  agreed  with  the  I  conjured  him  to  carry  me  instantly  to  a 

color  of  my  dress,  while  at  the  same  place  of  safety,  he  without  farther  parley 

time  I  was  able  to  see  from  the  height  placed  me  before  him  on  the  horse,  and 

all  that  passed  in  the  road.    My  strength  in  good  time  we  were  out  of  sight  of  our 

now  began  to  give  out  entirely,  and  find-  dear  friends  of  the  coach,  who  may  have 

ing  a  gradual  weakness  creeping  over  continued  their  search  an  age  for  aueht  I 

me,  I  gave  way  to  it  and  lay  perfectly  know.    On  reaching  the  tavern  to  which 

still,  observing  what  would  happen  when  he  made  it  his  first  duty  to  convey  me, 

my  absence  was  discovered.  Clementine  would  have  gone  instantly  in 

After  a  little  time  the  driver  returned  pursuit  of  the  abductors.    But  my  con- 

with  the  Englishman,  and  just  behind  dition  would  not  suflTer  him  ;  for  now  the 

them  Madame  and  the  Captain.    The  dis-  poison  which  I  swallowed  from  the  bottle 

tance  was  such  that  I  could  distinctly  began  to  overpower  me,  and   resisted 

hear  their  voices,  and  now  and  then  di»-  every   remedy.     By   noon -time  I  had 

tinguish  a  word.    The  party  came  to-  sunk  into  a  stupor,  and  lost  all  conscious- 

waxd  the  coach,  talking  and  laughing  very  ness.    And  here  m^  story  ends.    To  you, 

loud.    Madame  presently  saw  her  reticule  Frank,  said  the  fair  narrator,  turning  to 

\ying  in  the  road,  where  I  had  dropped  it  her  brother,  I  owe  my  rescue  from  the 

in  my  haste.    She  took  it  up,  and  opened  danger  of  being  buried  alive. 

it  With  a  look  of  evident  surprise,  and  — 

finding  the  bottle  ^ne,  uttered  an  excla-  When  the  lady  had  concluded   her 

mation  which  I  distinctly  heard.    They  narrative,  one  of  the  par^,  who  listened 

ran  to  the  coach,  and  looking  in,  ex-  with  a  particular  interest,  said  to  Clemeti- 

claimed  asain,  and  stood  awhile  looking  tine,  "it  now  remains  for  you,  sir,  to 

at  each  other.    Presently  Madame  laugh-  satisfy  us  in  one  particular,  which  is  very 

ed,  and  showing  the  remaining  bottle  to  material  to  the  completeness  of  the  aa- 

tbe  Englishman,  said  something  which  venture.    We  wish  to  know  by  what 

threw  him  into  the  greatest  consternation,  supernatural  means   you  accomplished 

He  ran  here  and  there  looking  about  him,  your  journey  from  the  city  to  the  place 

and  calling  my  name  in  piteous  accents,  where  you  found  the  lady,  in  the  short 

He  sent  each  one  of  the  party  in  a  differ-  space  of  two  days  and  a  night.    We 

ent  direction  to  search  for  me,  bidding  know  that  a  swift  horseman  could  not 

the  blacksmith  stay  by  the  coach.    Pre-  have  passed  over  that  distance  in  less 

sently  they  were  all   dispersed — some  time  than  four  days.** 

here,  some  there ;  and  soon  the  blacksmith  Clementine  replied.  That  on  the  day 

caught  the  infection,  and  left  his  post,  of  her  abduction,  he  had  followed  Egeria, 

The  whole  party  were  now  fairly  out  of  expecting  to  meet  her  on  her  return  home ; 

sight,  though  I  neard  their  voices  calling  that  he  knew  she  had  gone  into  a  remote 

at  various  distances  all  about  me ;  when,  part  of  the  city,  and  had  wandered  up 

taming  my  eyes  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  down  the  street  by  which  he  thought 

I  saw  a  horseman  galloping  up  the  road,  she  might  letarn,  until  it  was  dusk; 
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that  on  the  coming  on  of  erening,  he  been  related,  some  affirming  it  to  be  of  a 
passed  by  the  very  same  house  from  purely  romantic  character,  others  denying 
which  she  bad  just  been  taken;  and  seeing  that  it  had  the  least  quality  of  romance 
the  house  servant  closing  the  door,  and  I  for  my  part,  supported  by  Steiner,  in- 
locking  it  on  the  outside,  he  inquired  of  clined  to  the  opinion  of  these  latter ;  but 
her  whether  her  mistress  had  returned  we  were  in  danger  of  being  overwhelmed 
from  Europe.  The  woman,  thereupon,  by  a  majority  of  voices,  had  not  my  sup- 
after  looking  up  and  down  the  street,  as  porter,  not  without  an  approving  nod 
if  to  observe  whether  any  person  saw  irom  the  lady  herself,  taken  u^^  the  argv- 
them,  replied  by  communicating  all  the  ment  in  the  following  manner : — 
particulars  of  the  lady*s  abduction,  out  '*  In  romantic  adventure,**  said  our 
of  revenge,  as  it  appeared,  for  the  loss  critic,  **  I  imagine  it  is  necessary  that  the 
of  her  wages,  whicn  her  mistress  had  events  should  turn  wholly  upon  a  series 
forgotten  to  pay  before  she  left  the  house ;  of  fortunate  and  unfortunate  causes,  over 
and  believing  that  she  would  not  return,  which  the  principal  characters  exert  no 
her  interest  did  not  require  any  farther  control,  but  by  which  they  are  swayed 
concealment  of  the  plot.  She  could  not  and  hurried  hither  and  thither,  floating 
furnish  information  as  to  their  direction,  upon  the  billows  of  accident  and  impulse, 
but  referred  him  to  the  coachman  who  The  world  appears  to  them  a  turbulent 
took  the  lady  into  the  country  in  com^  dream,  of  sorrow,  joy,  and  passion  ;they 
pany  with  the  Englishman.  Clementine  are,  subject  to  their  passion,  and  make 
immediately  found  the  driver  of  the  car-  no  wise  endeavor  to  resist  the  influences 
riage,  and  from  him  discovered  the  direc-  that  impel  them.  But  in  the  story  which 
tion  of  the  fn^tives.  Guided  by  this  we  have  just  heard,  as  in  the  whole  life 
timely  information,  he  set  out  on  horse*  and  character  of  li^eria,  I  observe  only 
back  without  an  instant's  delay,  and  by  the  conflict  of  character  with  circum* 
a  fortunate  accident  met  the  postman  at  stance  ;  and  though  the  circumstances  of 
an  inn  where  both  had  stopped  to  change  her  life  seem  singular,  she  has  met  and 
horses — both  making  the  same  inquiries,  overcome  them  in  an  epical  spirit,  and 
and  telling  the  same  story.  They  rode  by  no  means  in  a  romantic  one.** 
night  and  day,  and  arrived  at  a  fortunate  Here  observing  that  no  person  present, 
moment.  except  the  lady  and  my  sell,  was  attending 
The  curiosity  of  all  parties  being  thus  to  him,  Steiner  suddenly  dropped  the  topic, 
fully  satisfied,  there  ensued  a  lively  con-  and  proposed  to  relate  a  dream.  The  com- 
versation  among  the  guests,  touching  the  pany  were  immediately  attentive,  and  be 
nature  of  the  adventure  which  had  just  began  as  follows. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

THE  DRCAM. 

The  dream  which  I  am  about  to  re  the  wharf;  when  he  would  stand  all  day 

late  to  you,  happened  to  me  many  years  upon  the  dock,  counting  his  bales,  %ak 

ago  at  Leghorn,  where  I  was  living  in  the  watching  against  thieves ;  and  if  he  saw 

employ  of  an  Italian  merchant,  whose  a  miser^le  iag-pickerpulling,aloo6e  rag 

trade  was  chiefly  in  rags,  of  which  he  from  one  of  them,  he  would  raise  as  loud 

annually  sent  several  ship-loads  to  foreign  an  outcry,  and  curse  the  poor  wretch  mm 

nations.  The  name  of  this  merchant  was  fiercely,  as  though  he  had  just  robbed  him 

Goflredi :  he  was  reputed  rich,  and  known  of  some  precious  jewel.    This  merchant 

to    be   excessively  avaricious.     Signor  had  a  daughter  named  Bertha,  a  yottog 

Goflredi    boasted    a  noble  descent ;  but  lady  of  singular  beauty  and  rare  talents* 

though  his  blood    was  aristocratic,  his  anu  in  every  particular  as  perfect  a  con* 

disposition  was  plebeian,  nor  did  he  take  trast  with  her  father  as  it  is  poasiUe  to 

the  least  pleasure  in  deeds  of  charity,  or  conceive.    She  made  it  the  duty  of  her 

in  those  courtesies  and  civilities  which  life  to  serve,  and  make  others  happy ;  but 

diffuse  cheerfulness  through  society.    He  she  bore  herself  in  a  serious  and  elevated 

lived  chiefly  in  his  counting-room,  sur-  manner,  and  seemed  rather  to  do  bcr 

rounded  with  bales  of  rags  piled  up  to  kindnesses  through   a  secret  and  lofty 

the  ceiling,  and  was  seldom  elsewhere  to  pride,  well  becoming  a  princess,  but  not 

be  seen,  unless  one  of  his  ships  lay  at  at  all  agreeable  to  the  drones  and  vixen* 
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of  the  neigfaborfaood,  who  circulated  re-  appointed,  I  came  to  the  gateof  the  garden 
ports  to  ner  disadvaDtage,  and  often  and  foand  it  ajar.  Entering  qaickly,  I 
alrased  her  so  sacceBsfnlly  as  to  waken  closed  and  locked  it  on  the  inside,  with  the 
the  suspicions  even  of  her  confessor,  least  possible  noise,  and  finding  a  conve- 
Indeed  I  hare  obserred,  and  do  firmly  nient  place,  conoealed  myself  in  a  clump 
beliere,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  least  of  currant  bushes,  so  near  the  arbor  where 
grain  of  pride,  however  elegant  and  Bertha  was  accustomed  to  sit,  that  I  could 
princely  it  may  be,  to  keep  a  lodgment  in  easily  overhear  all  that  might  be  said  by 
the  human  breast,  without  exposing  its  two  persons  conversing  u^rt  in  a  tone 
subjects  to  the  observations  of  all  the  moderately  loud, 
malicious  and  sharp-sighted  critics  whom  Anxiety  for  the  result,  and  the  effects 
they  meet :  let  them  strive  never  so  in-  of  two  nights'  watching,  conspired  with 
dustriously  to  hide  it,  the  secret  insolence  the  influences  of  the  place,  to  induce  an 
will  tincture  all  their  conduct,  and  afiect  irresistible  drowsiness.  Ilaving  placed 
the  tone  of  their  voice :  the  very  beggars  myself  in  an  easy  position,  I  was  soon 
willdiscover  it,and  appeal  toit.  Beware  overcome  by  the  aroma  of  the  flowers, 
then,  ^e  proud  ones,  lest  your  assumed  and  lulled  by  the  sound  of  bees  hum- 
hum  ility  prove  too  short  a  garment  behind  ming  in  the  blossoms,  and  the  murmur 
to  hide  your  nakedness.  of  a  fountain  near  by,  into  a  li^t  slum- 

You  may  imagine  that  Bertha*s  beauty  her.    The  sun  stood  at  the  meridian,  the 

made  a  deep  impression  upon  me,  and  f  day  was  hot,  the  shade  under  which  I 

confess  to  you  1  was  nerfectly  enamored ;  lay  of  the  most  delicious  coolness ;  and 

a  disposition  which  sne  soon  discovered,  by  a  most  gradual  and  insensible  transi- 

thoagh  we  seldom  saw  each  other,  yet  tion,  I  passed  from  the  real  into    the 

whicTk  fteemed  to  have  no  other  effect  than  imaginary  world.    I  seemed  to  arise,  and 

to  produce  in  her  a  more  serious  and  re-  ^oingout  by  the  gate  of  the  wden,  it  shut 

served  demeanor.  itseljf  after  me.    Instead  of  filthy  streets 

My  employment  through  the  day  con-  and  brick  walls,  I  saw  about  me  a  mag- 
fined  me  to  the  counting-room,  but  in  the  nificent  park,  varied  with  hill  and  cham- 
evening  I  could  go  wtiere  I  pleased,  and  paign,  with  copses  and  flowery  thickets, 
seldom  failed  to  pass  by  the  mansion  Trees  loaded  with  rich  blossoms  and  aro- 
where  she  lived  with  the  miser  her  father :  matic  fruitage,  waved  in  the  warm  and 
and  when  decency  or  the  slightest  pre-  spicy  wind.  Anairof  luxury  and  languor 
teoce  permitted,  I  would  present  myself  breathed  over  the  landscape.  TheBtreams 
with  a  boquet  of  flowers,  or  some  other  glided  dreamily  through  the  meadows* 
trifling  present,  such  as  my  ill-furnished  the  birds  slept  upon  the  branches,  or  flut- 
purse  would  allow.  tered    lazily   about   the   blossoms.      I 

It  happened,  however,  that  for  several  walked  forward,  until  reaching  the  sum* 
months  i  could  never  find  her  alone,  for  mit  of  a  mound,  the  bend  of  a  river  turn- 
either  the  old  miser  himself  was  present,  ing  about  a  long  tongue  of  green  meadow 
or  some  one  of  the  neighboring  gossips,  edged  with  yellow  sand,  invited  to  its 
or  relations  visiting  from  a  distance ;  and  shore.  On  the  edge  of  the  river,  pass- 
this  continued  so  long,  I  was  driven  to  ing  slowly  over  the  sand,  appeared  the 
invent  some  project  to  see  her  in  private,  figure  of  a  cavalier,  seemingly  absorbed 
and  set  about  contriving  means  to  intro-  in  contemplation.  I  approached  and 
dvce  myself  into  the  garden  about  noon-  saluted  him.  His  aspect  was  mve,  but 
tide,  when  it  was  her  custom  to  walk  haughty  and  repulsive.  Nevertheless,  he 
alone.  replied  cf>urteously  to  my  remarks.  **  The 

To  assist  this  design,  I  found  a  coadju-  region,"  said  he,**  is  inaeed  beautiful,  but 

tor  in  a  cunning  nurse-maid  named  Juletta,  unworthy  of  the  Ladj^  Bertha,  who  is 

wbo,  observing  me  often  at  the  house,  its  mistress."     By  this  remark   I  was 

and  conceiving  a  liking  for  my  purse  or  moved  to  a  sudden  jealousy.    **Sir,"  said 

my  person,  or  both,  thought  she  might  1,  **  are  you  an  admirer  of  that  lady,  that 

Betwe  her  own  ends,  and  not  much  ofiend  you  are  so  ready  with  her  praises  ?*'  The 

her  mistress,  if  by  her  cotrivance  I  should  cavalier  cast  upon  me  a  look  of  contempt, 

be  secretly  let  into  the  garden.     As  it  and  made  no  reply.     We  walked  on  to  the 

happened    by    the   merest   coincidence,  edge  of  the  mnidows.    The  stranger  as- 

Juletta  sought  an  opportunity  and  broke  sumed  a  bantering  tone.    *<  Pray,*'  said 

her  mind  to  me,  just  as  I  was  about  to  do  he,  **  observe  the  beauty  of  these  fish." 

thesame  thing  to  herself ;and  accordingly  I  replied,  that  I  saw  no  fish.    *'Do  you 

on  a  feast  day,  an  hour  before  the  time  not  observe,"  said  he,  *'  the  flaahee  ol 
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gold  and  silver  which  they  throw  up  ?^  chandeliers,  in  two  rows,  suspended  from 
nswered  in  the  negative.  **  Not  see  the  gilt  and  frescoed  roof,  gave  a  light 
the  flashes  of  gold  and  silver  f*  cried  the  like  noon-day.  Between  the  coloinns  of 
cavalier,  contemptuously,  emphasizing  alternate  white  and  green  mar  hie,  festoons 
the  names  of  those  precious  metals;  '*1  of  flowers  were  suspended, and  pyramids 
thought  that  your  eye  would  have  caught  flaming  with  the  most  brilliant  blossouis 
them  sooner  than  mine.  In  truth,  master  rose  in  several  places  nearly  to  the  roof. 
clerk,  the  lady  whose  name  I  will  not  It  was  a  civic  feast  of  flowers,  and  per* 
desecrate  again  in  such  a  conversation,  is  sons  of  all  conditions,  in  robes  of  omoe, 
no  more  to  you  than  a  gold  and  silver  or  the  gayest  dresses,  were  mincled  ia 
trout,  which  you  wish  to  catch.*'  In-  dances,  or  sat  in  g^ups,  or  walked  under 
censed  at  the  unmerited  insult,  and  the  the  arcades,  engaged  in  agreeable  coo- 
haughty  laugh  which  followed  it,  I  drew  verse.  The  floor  of  black  marble,  poi- 
my  rapier  and  struck  the  stranger  with  ished  like  a  mirror,  reflected  the  bghta 
the  blade.  Turning  quickly,  he  drew  on  and  colors,  so  that  in  passing,  one  aecncd 
his  side,  and  after  a  brief  but  violent  to  be  treading  on  dear  ice. 
fence,  I  thrust  him  through  the  shoulder.  Seeing  no  acquaintances  in  the  throng. 
He  fell  upon  the  grass  with  a  light  sound,  I  moved  about  almost  unobserved  for  a 
like  a  bundle  of  cloth  thrown  down,  and  time.  I  had  forgotten  to  lay  by  the 
his  lace  seemed  to  shrivel  in  a  remarkable  sword,  and  still  carried  it  in  my  left  band, 
manner ;  but  what  surprised  me  most  Passing  among  a  party  of  cavaliers  who 
was,  that  no  blood  followed  the  wound,  stood  jesting  togetner  about  a  wine  table. 
Tearing  open  his  vest,  I  found  a  stufling  one  of  them  noticed  the  sword,  asd 
of  rags  underneath  it ;  a  farther  exami-  seemed  very  much  disturbed  at  the  sight 
nation  discovered  more  rags ;  and  pres-  of  it 

ently,  to   my  utter   amazement,  I  dis-  "  Sir,**  said  he,  approaching  and  bow- 
covered  that  the  body  of  the  cavalier  was  ing  respectfully,  **  if  you  have  any  ooai* 
composed  entirely  of  rags — that  I  bad,  mands  from  the  Duke,  I  am  ready  to 
in  fact,  been  conversing  and  fighting  with  execute  them." 
a  mere  stn&d  man  of  ra^.  The  remark  excited  instant  attention. 

After  meditatine  awhile  on  this  phe-  and  a  whisper  ran  through  the  ball :  a 

nomenon,  I  kicked  the  bundle  into  the  crowd  of  ladies  and  cavaliers  came  abovt 

river,  and  taking  only  the  sword,  return-  us,  standing  however  at  a   respecUal 

ed  alone  the  meadow,  with  a  mind  full  distance, 

of  wonder  and  inquiry.  '*  Pray>  sir,**  said  I,  addreaaiog   the 

In  the  distance  appeared  the  walls  of  a  gentleman  in    turn,  and    showing  tht 

dty,  over  which  towered  the  defences  of  rapier,  *«  can  von  tell  me  whose  swofd 

an  immense  castle.    The  walls  of  it  ex-  this  is  which  I  carry  in  my  hand  f* 

tended  on  either  hand  as  far  as  the  eye  *'  That,**  said  he,  **  is  the  sword  ef  kts 

could  reach.    Outside  of  these  stood  a  Highness ;  did  he  not  send  yon  hither  r 

multitude  of  palaces,  in  the  midst  of  After  considering  a  moment,  I  replied : 

magnificent  gardens.    It  was  evening  as  **  Tell  me,  if  you  please,  of  wfauu  sab- 

I  approached  the  nearest  of  these  palaces,  stance  his  Highness*s  body  is  composed  i* 

A  thousand  lamps  gleamed  in  the  shrub-  This  remark  produced  a  stare  of  sur- 

bery,  and  among  the  trees  of  the  garden  ;  prise,  followed  by  a  general  laogfa.    This 

ana  in  the  midst  appeared  a  great  hall  person,  said  severu,  is  mad,  and  has 

blazing  with  light,  and  crowded,  as  one  stolen  his  Highness's  sword;  and  instantly 

eoold  see  through  the  windows,  with  an  two  or  three,  and  among  them  the  ficsl 

assemblage  of  gaily-dressed  ladies  and  who  had  spoken,  advanced  to  lay  hap4s 

cavaliers.  upon  roe.    I  drew  the  weapon,  and  step- 

The  light  from  the  windows,  and  from  pmg  backward  to  one  of  the  pyramids  ot 

the  lamps  that  hung  in  the  shrubbery,  flowers,  stood  upon  the  defensive.    T%« 

made  everything  clearly  visible,  as  I  an-  ladies  screamed  and  cried  treason  ;  tiM 

proached  the  stairs  that  led  up  to  the  cavaliers  drew  their  weapons,  and  my 

nail.   Impelled  by  an  irresistible  impulse,  questioner  attacked    me   very  briskly, 

if  it  was  only  to  meet  a  human  face,  that  After   one  or  two  lunges,  1  raa  lum 

might   break   the   disagreeable  feeling  through  the  body,  and  down  lie  dramad 

of  my  Strang  adventure,  I  ascended  the  upon  the  floor,  making  a  sound  like  a 

steps,  carrying   the  sword  in  my  left  bundle  of   cloth.    Suspectioff  instaatly 

hand,  and  passing  through  a  crowd  of  the  truth,  I  stepped  forward,  and  SDakluw 

servitors,  advanced  into  the  halU    Six  a  knife  from  the  tahle,  while  tW  odMn 
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looked  on  in  amaze,  I  ripped  up  his  false,  and  made  a  general  havoc.  The 
waifttcoat,  and  drew  oat  a  heap  of  rags,  floor  was  prenently  strewn  with  rag  car- 
Yoa  see,  said  I,  gentlemen,  this  creature  casses  of  both  sexes ;  and  when  tha 
is  a  mere  rag-lmff,  and  no  man  at  ail ;  massacre  wa$  complete,  the  whole  party 
and  With  that,  kicking  away  the  carcass,  gave  a  shout  so  loud  I  was  suddenly 
I  stood  back  again  upon  the  defensive,  awakened,  and  found  myself  in  Bertha's 
and  begged  a  parley.  Meanwhile,  there  garden.  Vexed  and  mortified  bejond 
was  a  general  uproar ;  some  ran  here  and  measure  at  having  fallen  asleep  in  such 
somethere;  the  ladies  hurried  about,  pale  a  situation,  and  on  the  eve  of  such  an 
and  agitated;  the  cavaliers  and  citizens  adventure,  1  crept  away  from  my  hiding- 
gathered  around  me  in  a  dense  crowd,  place,  and  was  about  to  leap  over  the 
standing  with  weapons  drawn :  all  seem-  wall  of  the  garden,  when  I  h^ird  a  pleas- 
ed to  be  intimidated,  all  hesitating.  Pres-  ant  voice  calling  from  the  arbor.  It 
ently  three  stepped  forward  at  once,  and  was  Bertha's,  and  at  the  same  instant  she 
presented  their  points ;  but  observing  that  came  out  and  beckoned  to  me,  just  as  I 
these  were  of  the  same  kind,  and  seemed  had  gained  the  top  of  the  wall.  I  de- 
to  have  no  force,  I  beat  down  their  weap-  scended,  and  approached  her  more  in  the 
ons,  and  advancing  seized  and  ripped  condition  of  a  criminal  than  of  a  lover, 
them  up  with  the  knife — some  in  front.  She  met  me  with  a  laugh, 
tome  in  the  rear.  All  proved  to  be  rag-  *<  1  was  unwilling,**  said  she,  **  to  dls- 
men,  and  fell  upon  the  floor  like  dolls,  turb  your  slumbers,  you  uttered  so  many 
Being  now  in  the  humor  for  this  sort  of  amusing  things.  Pray,  what  connec|ion 
butchery,  and  thinking  1  could  distinguish  have  I  in  your  thoughts  with  rag-men 
the  rag- men,  I  advanced  upon  the  crowd,  and  his  Highness  the  Duke  ?** 
which  stood  horror-struck  and  paralyzed  To  satisfy  her  curiosity,  and  to  profit 
with  the  scene,  and  selecting  here  one  by  the  agreeable  opportunity,  I  drew  her 
and  there  another,  i  gave  each  a  slash  or  to  the  arbor,  and  there  related  my  ex- 
two,  and  saw  them  fall  with  the  slightest  traordinary  dream.  At  the  conclusion, 
wound.  Citizens,  said  I,  addressing  she  complimented  my  ingenuity;  and 
those  who  seemed  to  be  real,  you  are  though  she  confessed  that  it  was  the 
deceived  in  these  creatures:  let  every  most  surprising  fiction  shehad  ever  heard, 
man  pull  out  his  knife,  and  try  his  neigh-  she  would  by  no  means  be  persuaded 
bor.  At  the  word,  their  eyes  seemed  to  that  it  was  anything  but  an  invention  of 
be  opened.  The  real  people  fell  upon  the  the  moment. 
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This   work    treats  of  an  interesting  was  parens  pairioit  the  distribution  of 

subject,  in   an  interesting  way.      The  order  among  his  unruly  children   waa 

history   of   the  holders  of  the  British  a  task  not  at  all  easy.     In  fact,  it  was 

great  seal  is  not  only  a  history  of  a  long  too  much  for  him,  and  he  was  compelled 

Hue  of  distinguished  individuals,  but  it  is  to  select  from  among  the  most  knowing 

also,  as  the  author  has  himself  remarked,  and  best  behaved,  to  assist  him.    Seated 

the  history  of  the  British  Constitution  as  with    these  in    his   great  hall,  {Aida 

well  as  of  British  jurisprudence.  Regi8t)ht  administered  such  justice  as 

Few  persons  in  this  country— except  the  ignorance  and  barbarism  of  the  age 
lawyers  and,  of  course,  reviewers —  could  afford.  But  as  civilization  ad- 
have  any  clear  idea  how  the  Court  of  vances,  the  knowledge  of  rights  alwajrs 
Chancery  or^inated.  In  early  times  all  increases,  and  the  sensibility  to  wrongs 
power  was  in  reality,  as  it  now  is  in  grows  more  tender ;  and,  of  course,  the 
theory,  deposited  with  the  King.  To  administration  of  justice  becomes  more 
him,  tbereiore,  all  looked  for  justice,  as  laborious.  S<T  his  Majesty  found  it 
to  ita  fountain.  To  him  complaints  He  accordingly  broke  up  the  Aula  Regis, 
were  made,  and  from  him  the  redress  or  and  organized  his  assistants  into  three 
the  punishment  proceeded.     Since  he  separate  tribunals,  each  for  the  redrew  fd 
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particolar  kinds  ci  grieYances.    To  one  Chancellor  nataraDy  became  (and  to  be 

of  these  he  sent  the  most  common  in-  has  always  been  styled)  the  keeper  also 

qniries;  all  mere  money  demands  between  of  the  King's  conscience— generally  a 

sabject  and  sabject,  and  all  qnestions  of  hard  sort  of  conscience  to  keep,  which, 

property    not  growing  directly  oat  of  we  presume,  in  charity  to  those  ghostly 

torts.      This   was  natarally  called  the  fathers,  was  the  reason  why  it  was  gea- 

Court  of  Common  Pleas.    Another  had  erally  kept  so  poorly. 

cognizance  of  all    cases  affecting   the  Still,  it  is  to  be  obsenred  that,  in  all 

public  revenue — thence  named  the  Court  these  various  duties,  there  was  nothing 

of  Exchequer,     And  to  the  third   was  judicial.     How  this  important  functioo 

given    jurisdiction    of    trespasses    and  came  to  be  superadded  to  the  other  three 

crimes.  In  this  his  Majesty,  at  first,  con-  — of  writing  down  legibly  the  royal  will, 

descended  still  occasionally  to  sit,  and  guarding  the  royal  seal,  and    keeping 

therefore  it  was  styled  the  Kin^s  Bench,  tenderly  the  royal  conscience— «    few 

These  names,  and  this  theoreticai  parti-  words  will  explain.     Althongh,  as  we 

tioa  of  duties,  are  still  in  a  measure  pre-  have  just  stated,  the  business  of  admin- 

•erved.  istering  justice  was  divided  among  three 

But  in  all  this  we  find  no  mention  of  courts,  yet  those  tribunals  had  no  author- 
Chancery  or  of  the  Lord  Chancellor.  In  ity  to  take  cognizance  in  any  paniemkr 
truth,  both  were  of  an  exceedingly  hum-  case,  until  thereunto  especially  author- 
ble  origin.  Like  other  persons  of  bosi-  ized  by  the  King.  Consequently,  the 
ness,  the  King  found  it  worth  his  while  suitors  went  to  the  fountain,  as  they  had 
to  keep  a  clerk.  It  was  the  duty  of  this  always  done  before,  though  they  weft 
functionary  to  reduce  into  proper  form  compelled  afterwards  to  travel  the  stream 
such  documents  as  the  royal  exigencies  a  considerable  way  down  before  they 
made  it  necessary  for  the  sovereign  to  ex-  could  completely  slake  their  thirst  If, 
•cute.  This  was  the  first  duty,  but  there  on  application,  the  King  considered  the 
was  another.  For  nuiny  centuries,  the  ca»e  worthy  of  inquiry,  he  directed  his 
august  predecessors  of  C^ueen  Victoria  clerk  to  address  to  the  appropriate  triba- 
were  unskillful  in  the  L  zber  (iepartments  nal  a  note,  luiming  the  parties,  and  briefly 
of  literature  and  science.  It  is  indeed  describing  the  complaint,  with  insdac- 
notwithouteoncemtbaiive  feel  compelled  tions  to  do  in  the  premises  what  sbovld 
to  state,  that  the  illustrious  founders  of  appear  to  be  right.  These  notes  {hrtvm 
that  "  power,  which  has  dotted  over  the  warrs,  from  being  WRmxN)  were,  of 
surface  of  the  whole  globe  with  her  pos-  course,  authenticated  by  the  royal  si|rna* 
sessions  and  military  posts — whose  morn-  ture,  that  if»,  by  the  great  seal.  The 
ing  drum-beat,  following  the  sun,  and  court  to  which  they  were  sent,  immedi- 
keeping  company  with  the  hours,  encir-  ately  on  receiving  them,  acquired  jaris- 
des  the  earth  daily  with  one  continuous  diction  of  the  cause,  and,  alter  having 
and  unbroken  strain  of  the  martial  airs  duly  summoned,  or  caused  to  be  brouj^ht 
of  England,"  couldn't  read,  and.  ^  for-  in,  the  defendant,  proceeded  with  the 
Hon,  couldn't  write.     But   necessity  is  inquiry. 

the  parent  of  invention,  and  the  royal  The  issuing  of  these  original  writs,  br 

Agnature  was  affixed  by  means  of  a  pe-  which  actions  were  commenced,  tboagh 

cmiarly  graven  stamp.    As  the  King  was  it  was  not  strictly  a  judicial  act,  neverthe- 

■Mre  eminent  than  other  pennons,  so  his  less  brought  the  clerk  or  Chancellor  ialo 

•eal  was  larver  than  other  seals,  and  was  dose  contact  with  judicial  procrediaga- 

therefore  called,  by  way  of  distinction.  He  grew  familiar  with  then,  and  with 

the  OA£AT  seal,  ancl  the  kxepxr  of  it  was  the  extent  and  limits  of  the  junsdictioii 

the  aforesaid  derk,  who,  to  the  sore  per-  enjoyed  by  the  couru  already  eeubltshed. 

plezity  alike  of  etymologists  and  anti-  Alter  a  while  the  King  relieved  his  roy«l 

quarians,  was  styled  the  Chancelt^r.  shoulders  of  the  whole  burden  of  these 

In  those  remote  times  none,  save  the  original  complaints,  and    (ranslerred  it 

dergy,  could  write— hence  the  Chancel-  upon  those  of  the  keeper  of  bis  seal  aad 

lor  was  always  of    the  sacred   order,  conscience.     This,   however,  exteadctf 

Moreover, auricular  confession  being  then  only  to  the  cases  of  ordinary  oecnrrcnet, 

a  duty  incumbent  no  less  upon  monarchs  in  which  the  form  of  the  writ  was  set- 

than  upon  subjects,  and  the  clerk  being  tied  by   the  ordinary  precedents.      B«t 

always  at  hand  in  dischamng  his  office,  when  extraordinary  cases  aroae,  as  tbcy 

*t  became  handitr  for  the  King  to  confess  were  sure  to  do  among  an  advaacti^ 

him  than  to  any  other.    Hence  the  people,  then  the  King,  from  havii^  gtvm 
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up  the    business,  would  not,  and  the  have  been  desired.    Thus  matters  of  ac- 

Chancellor,  for  want  of  authorized  forms,  count,  foreclosure  ol  mortgages,  specific 

could  not  act.     In  all  such  cases,  there-  performance  of  engagements,  partition 

fore,  there  was  a  denial  of  justice.    The  of  lands,  infringements  of  copy-rights  or 

Grievance,  for  a  while,  patiently  endured,  patents,  divorces  for  cruelty  or  infidelity 

A  length,  on  the  petition  of  the  Parlia-  — these  and  an  infinity  of  others   were, 

ment,  which  then,  and  for  centuries  af-  as  each  Chancellor  went  on  enlarging 

ter,  possessed  no  power  but  that  of  im-  upon  the  jurisdiction  of  his  predecessor, 

portunity  and  advice,  the  King  graciously  drawn  within  the  pale  of  Chancery.    In 

directed  the  clerk  to  frame  new  writs  for  fine,  we  see  that  the  meek  ecclesiastic, 

new  cases,  provided  they  were  confined  whose  humble  duty  it  was  to  write  out 

to  the  same  general  principle  (in  co7istmi7t  the  King's  behests,  to  keep  the  stamp 

casu)^SLS  the  old.     Under  this  general  that    represented  his  royal,    unlettered 

power,  everv  grievance  which  the  organ-  fingers,  to  hear  him  tell  over  his  sins, 

ization  of  tne  courts,  as  already  estab-  and  to  give  him  ghostly  advice,  has  be- 

llshed,  could  redress,  was  provided  for.  come  a  personajj^  of  no  inconsiderable 

But  some    cases  there  were,  which  importance — in  tact,  bearing  no  slight  re- 

those  courts  were  utterly  unable  to  man-  semblance  to  Lord  Thurlow  or  Lord  £1- 

aee.    These  were  fraud,  accident,  mis-  don. 

take  and  trusts — all  giving  rise  to  ques-  Perhaps,  however,  nothing  eventu- 
tions  of  conscience,  and  therefore  not  ally  added  so  much  to  his  importance 
unfit  for  the  cognizance  of  those  whose  as  his  custody  of  the  great  seal.  An 
profession  it  was  to  enlighten,  guid.e,  and  impression  from  this  mysterious  bauble, 
Durify  all  consciences,  from  the  King's  indicated  the  most  solemn  acts  of  majes- 
downward.  To  the  Chancellor,  there-  ly.  It  was  absolutely  conclusive  upoa 
fore,  these  cases  not  inappropriately  fell,  all  men,  nay,  even  upon  the  King  him- 
Accordingly,  in  the  complaints  addressed  self,  though  affixed  without  his  author- 
to  him,  there  were  always  two  allega-  ity.  It  was  open  to  no  question,  and 
tions :  that  for  the  grievance  stated  there  to  be  countervailed  by  no  proof.  This 
was  no  adequate  redress  in  the  other  was  the  mystic  emblem  by  which  the 
courts,  and  that  the  defendant's  conduct  royal  lands  were  conveyed,  and  royal 
was  contrary  good  conscience.  The  de-  franchises  granted — by  which  statutes 
fendant  was  summoned  under  a  penalty  were  authenticated,  by  which  criminals 
{sub  pcBna,  and  thence  the  name  of  the  were  pardoned  from  all  crimes  they  had 
writ)  to  appear  and  abide  what  should  then  committed,  or  should  thereafter 
be  decreed.  When  he  came  in,  the  Chan-  commit.  To  counterfeit  the  King^s  seal 
cellor  went  to  work  right  ecclesiastically,  was  an  offence  equal  to  that  of  compass- 
and  compelled  a  cleansing  of  the  con-  ing  the  King's  death  ;  and  the  offender 
science  by  confession  under  oath.  Con-  was  subject^  to  all  the  pains  and  pea- 
tnmacy  in  executing  the  decree  was  con-  allies  of  high  treason.  "The  great 
tempt,  and  punished  by  imprisonment  seal,"  says  Mr.  Hallam, "  in  the  eyes  of 
Jf  there  was  danger  that  the  defendant  English  lawyers,  has  a  sort  of  myste- 
might  escape  beyond  seas,  to  a  sheriff  rious  efficacy,  and  passes  for  the  depos- 
command  was  given  that  he  should  not  itary  of  royal  authority  in  a  higher  de- 
depart,  {ne  exeat,  thence  the  name  of  an-  gree  than  the  person  of  the  King."  The 
other  writ;)  and  the  command  was  Parliament  were  sufficiently  firm  and 
obeyed  by  seizing  and  putting  him  snugly  sufficiently  cool  in  marshaling  armies 
within  some  safe  four  walls.  If,  at  the  against  Charles;  but  they  found  it  an 
time  of  presenting  the  complaint,  he  was  occasion  of  trepidation  and  paleness, 
still  doing  or  threatening  the  wrong,  a  when  they  commanded  a  new  great  seai 
command  {injunction)  went  forth  en-  to  be  engraved,  in  place  of  that  which  he 
joining  him  to  desist;  and,  on  disobe-  carried  away  with  him,  in  his  flight  from 
dience,  the  same  snug  four  walls  awaited  London.  And  James  II.,  when  he  fled 
him,  to  say  nothing  of  fines  and  pen-  for  life  towards  the  Continent,  thought  to 
alties.  confound  his  enemies,  and  to  render  im- 
This  high  jurisdiction,  in  process  possible  the  lawful  administration  of  the 
of  time,  was  extended  not  only  to  cases  kingdom,  by  casting  his  great  seal  into 
where    the    ordinary  courts  could    not  the  Thames. 

grant  redress  at  all,  but  also  to  those  Tet  this  wonderful  instrument  of  an- 

in  which  the  redress  they  granted,  was  thority,  with  all  the  power  which  the 

not  quite  so  fall  or  satisfactory  as  might  lawful  or  unlawful  use  of  it  could  be- 
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stow,  wa4  always  iotnisted  to  the  Chan-  and  bejood  all  oooipviMNi,  ike  im  m 

cellor.    In  the  earliert  times,  however,  freedom. 

the  ma^itade  of  this  trust  seems  not  to  On  some  other  occasioo,  perkapa,  wt 
have  rendered  the  dcposi^rj  so  marvel-  may  attempt  to  trace  oat  tlie  manner  in 
oos  in  Enelish  ejres,  as,  in  the  lapse  of  which  soch  results  proceeded  frooi  s«ch 
years,  he  became.  Bat  it  made  the  pos-  caases.  Bat  now  we  shall  probably 
sessor  the  confidant  of  the  King's  most  best  discharge  oar  duty  by  confining  ovr 
secret  plans,  the  sharer  of  his  most  im-  attention  to  the  author  and  his  work, 
portant  counsels,  and  the  sole  authen-  That  Lord  Campbell  has  not  entirely 
ticator  of  bis  most  soiemn  acts.  And  it  failed  in  the  manner  of  treating  his  sai- 
was  not  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  a  ject,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
dignity  so  exalted  should  long  remain  the  edition,  of  which  a  copy  lies  before 
without  its  due  share  of  reverence.  Ac-  us,  bas  already  had  an  extensive  sale  in 
cordingly,  in  Parliament  the  Chancellor  this  country,  and  is,  moreorer,  it^lf^a 
was  to  preside  over  the  House  of  Lords ;  reprint  from  a  second  EbgUsh  edition, 
and  on  all  occasions  of  state,  to  hare  the  first  having  appeared  only  abont  a 
precedence  OFer  all  the  peerage,  and  Tear  ago.  In  the  fullness  of  delight  at 
stand  next  to  royalty  itself.  And  in  his  success,  the  author  in  the  preface  ex- 
point  of  expectation,  <k  show  and  parade,  claims :  **  I  may  truly  say,  that  within 
of  wonder-making  and  wonder- seeing,  a  few  weeks  of  its  publication,  it  *  was 
the  installation  ot  a  Chancellor  became  on  every  table,  almost  on  every  toilette.' 
an  event  second  only  to  that  of  the  in-  Though  founded  on  historical  records, 
stallation  of  a  King.  and  having  solid  instruction  for  its  ob- 

Of  course,  to  win  this  lofty  eminence,  ject,  it  has  been  as  generally  read  as 

was  the  aim  of  the  highest  ambition,  popular  works  of  fiction,  aiming  at  noth- 

No  mere  subject  could  ascend  higher —  ine  beyond  amusement.** 

nor  was  there  much  need ;  for,  in  more  No  doubt  those  who  read  these  vol- 

than  one  reign,  the  Chancellor  was  the  umes  for  the  faults  they  can  find,  instead 

power  behind  the  throne,  greater  than  of  the  entertainment  and  instruction  they 

the  throne  itself.  can  derive,  will  not  spend  their  labor 

Now,  it  is  the  history  of  every  indi-  wholly  in  vain.    In  the  midst  of  what 

ridual,  g^eat  or  small,  who  has  held  this  is  nearly  always  just  in  opinion,  cvidid 

exalted  station,  for  the  last  twelve  bun-  in  judgment  and  felicitous  in  expressioa, 

dred  years,  which  Lord  Campbell  has  there  occasionally  occurs  a  phrase  less 

undertaken  to  furnish.    No  King,  for  dignified  than  would  have  suited  the  pen 

any  considerable  time  within  that  pe-  of  Gibbon,  or  a  figure  that  would  have 

nod,  has  been  without  a  keeper  of  bis  '*  made    Quintillian    stare   and    gasp.* 

conscience  and  seal.    Of  course,  such  Such  things,  however,  are  of  rare  oocur- 

a  work  will  not  only  acquaint  the  reader  rence.  He  has  an  easy,  quiet,  racy  style, 

with  this  long  succession   of   eminent  that  always  keeps  alive  the  reailer*s  in- 

personages,  but  will,  at  the  same  time,  terest.     He  loves^anecdole,  and  he  loves 

introduce  him  to  the  most  secret  coun-  fun ;  and  between  the  anecdote  and  the 

sels  and  purposes  of  the  English  mon-  fun,  many  of  the  earlier  pages,  which, 

archs,  during  the  only  period  of  English  owing  to  the  obscurity  of  the  personages 

history  which  it  is  of  much  use  to  know,  and  the   scantiness   of   the    materials. 

While  he  is  ostensibly  gathering  up  the  would  have  been  about  as  interesting  as 

anecdotes  and  the  little  events,  which  by  Ingersoirs  History  of  the  Late  War,  have 

themselves  make  up  the  biography  of  grown    into   what  is  really  delightful 

each  8ucces<>ive  individnal,  be  is  really,  reatling.       Whatever    might    naturally 

though  perhaps  unconsciously,  tracing  have  Men  expected  from  the  stiffness  of 

the  course  and  watching  the  growth  of  professional    habits.  Lord  Campbell  is, 

a  nation.    He  will  see  now  petty  aims  aside  from  the  interest  which  belongs  to 

and  schemes,  having  no  object  beyond  his  subject,  a  most  entertaining  as  well 

mere  personal  ends,  have  yet,  in  the  as  instructive  writer.    Not  only  is  be, 

course  of  centuries,  shaped  and  moulded  every  inch  of  him,  a  lawyer,  but  he  is 

a  kingdom,  from  one  of  the  most  despotic  also,  to  the  extent  of  an  equal  number  of 

and  barbarous  that  sprang  from  the  ruins  inches,  a  man  of  the  world.     He  has 

of  the  Roman  Empire,  into  one  that  now  seen  much,   reflected  much,  read  much, 

stands  among  the  great  European  family,  and  really  entered  into  the  spirit  of  what 

the  first  in  wealth,  the  first  in  power,  he  has  read.    His  classical  learning,  si- 
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though  it  would  not  be  likely  to  have  of  another  kind — that  at  one  time  he 

put  rorson  or  Parr  out  of  countenance,  successfully  defended  a  criminal  who, 

IB  certainly  highly  respectable ;   while  in  the  ardor  of  his  gratitude,  relieved  his 

his  acquaintance  with  the  English  litera-  counsel  from  the  inconvenience  of  a 

ture,  in  all  its  departments  and  in  every  pocket-book,  whereu|>on  the  grave  judge 

stage  of  its  growth,  is,  considering  the  who  held  the  circuit  instituted  the  judi- 

number  of  wier  acquaintances  which  in  cial  inquiry,  **  whether  Brother  Campbell 

the  course  of  his  hfe  he  has  been  com-  thought  nobody  had  a  right  to  take  notes 

pelled  to  form,  very  extraordinary.    He  but  himself?'* — that   he  afterwards  ac- 

is,    moreover,    imbued,    through    and  quired  a  most  lucrative  practice,  became 

through,  with  his  subject,  while  his  en-  the  leader  on  his  circuit,  was  elected  to 

thusiasm  about  it  raises  his  own  blood  Parliament,  was  made  tirst  Solicitor  and 

to  a  temperature  that  does  not  allow  that  then  Attorney  General,  and  in  the  fullness 

of  his  reader  to  grow  chilly.    Although  of  time  was  translated  to  that  heaven  of 

ne  never  wanders  from  his  subject,  still  English  adoration,  the  House  of  Peers — 

he  manages,  by  throwing  in  a  Latin  or  that  he  subsequently  held  a  commission 

an  English  verse  here,  an  anecdote  there,  addressed  by  her  Majesty,  then  a  lovely 

and  a  jibe  yonder,  sometimes  declaiming,  girl  in  her  teens,  **  to  our  riffht  trusty  and 

sometimes  chatting,  always  narrating —  well-beloved    counsellor   John,    Baron 

and  when  other  arts  of  style  or  even  ma-  Campbell,  our  Chancellor  of  that  part  of 

terials  were  likely  to  fail,  then  bringing  our  United  Kingdom  called  Ireland," — 

up,  as  a  last  resort,  something  good  and  that  his  name  was  not  to  be  illustrated 

nice  about  himself — to  carry  the  reader  by  long  oiEcial  career — that  on  leaving 

over  the  period  of  a  thousand  years  oc-  his  office  in  the  great  political  revolution 

cupied  by  these  volumes,  not  only  un-  of  1841,  he  had  abundant  leisure,  and 

wearied,  but  perfectly  delighted  with  his  reveled  for  a  while  in  the  resumption  of 

journey.  his  classical  studies,  and  in  the  miscel- 

As  we  have  already  intimated,  and  as  laneous  perusal  of  ancient  authors — that 

the  extract  from  his  preface  given  above  his  aspiration  after  literary  fame,  checked 

goes  to  show,  Lord  Campbell  has  no  ob-  in  a  measure  by  the  worldly-mindedness 

jection  upon  occasion  to  say  a  good  thinjf  of  professional  engagements,  bad  what, 

about  himself.     Still,  his   vanity,  if  it  without  any  religious  allusion,  may  be 

amount  to  that,  is  never  offensive,    it  is  called  a  revival — that  he  amused  himself 

undoubtedly  owing  to  a  virtuous  degree  with  revising  for  the  press  a  selection  of 

of  self-respect,  that  he  touches  his  hat  so  bis  **  speeches  at  the  bar  and  in  the  House 

often  and  so  gracefully  to  himself.     It  is,  of  Commons,"  which  arc  often  quoted  in 

however,  certain  that  in  his  mind  there  these  volumes,  among  cotemporaneous 

is  a  most  intimate  relation  between  the  authorities,  for  events  happening  live  or 

general  idea  of  great  men,  and  the  par-  eight  hundred  years  ago — and  finally,  that 

ticuiar  idea  of  Lord  Campbell.    Conse-  be  resolved  to  undertake  the  Lives  of  the 

quently,  any  person  at  all  curious  about  Chancellors,  first  of  England,  and  then  of 

his  history,  may  easily  obtain  a  pretty  Ireland,  dedicating  so  much  of  the  work 

full  account  of  him  from  these  volumes,  as  is  already  completed  to  a  son,  who, 

Among  other  interesting  particulars,  he  like  most  sons  of  other  people,  has  been 

could    ascertain  that  the  author  is  of  the  object  of  much  rejoicine,  of  some 
Scotch  extraction,  and  a  descendant  of    solicitude,  and  of  unbounded  hope, 
that  respectable  clan  of  whom  it  was  long        Such,  and  so  qualified  for  his  work,  is 

ago  said  that  they  were  **  coming** — that  Lord  Campbell. 

he  took  bis  bachelor's  degree  in  Aberdeen        Ethelbert,  the   first  Christian   Saxon 

—that  he  studied  law  in  Gray's,  Lin-  King,  A.D.  605.  had  for  his  Chancellor 

coin's,  or  some  other  equally  learned  Inn  Auqmendus,  who  received  petitions  and 

of  Court — that  he  contrived  to  sustain  a  supplications  addressed  to  the  sovereign, 

purse,  miserably  lean  and  unsubstantial,  and  made  out  writs  and  mandates  as 

by  contributions  to  the  periodical  press —  Cuslos  Legis,    He  accompanied  Augus- 

that  when  called  to  the  bar,  he  betook  tine  in  his  holy  mission  from  Rome,  and 

himself  to  the  Oxford  circuit— that  for  assisted  in  drawing  up  a  code  of  laws, 

want  of  enough  cases  of  his  own,  he  which  is  said  to  have  materially  softened 

reported  those  of  others— that  for  this  and  improved  many  of  the  customs  which 

purpose  he  took  notes — that  once  in  a  had  prevailed  while  the  Scandinavian 

while  he  had  the  good  luck  to  obtain  a  divinities  were  still  worshiped  in  Eug- 

brief,  and  then  for  payment  he  took  notes  land. 
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Such  is  the  honorable  mention  which  that  the  reporter,  though  generally  so 
history  makes  of  the  first  English  Chan-  accurate,  should  have  said  nothing  about 
cellor  whom  it  names.     With  whom  the  the  final  disposition  of  the  costs,  whether 
long  line  commenced,  must  now  remain  they  went  to  the  plaintiff  or — to  the  court 
forever  unknown.    But  as  there  were        Lord  Chancellor  Turketel  had  a  dlf- 
heroes  before  Agamemnon,  so  undoubt-  ferent  method  of  administering  justice, 
edly  there  were  Lord  Chancellors  before  When  Kin^  Athelstan  had  to  fight  for  his 
Auraiendus.     Of   the  tbree  who  sue-  crown  against  five  confederated  nations, 
ceeded  him,  nothing  authentic  or  iegen-  Norwegians,   Danes,    Scots,  Irish  and 
dary  is  known  beyond  their  names.  Britons,  the  keeper  of  the    royal  con- 
After  these  comes  Swithin.     He  pos-  science,  himself  a  grandson  of  the  Great 
sessed  all  the  learning  of  his  age,  was  a  Alfred,  unfurled    bis    banner  over  the 
devoted  friend  of  the  church,  procured  a  citizens  of  London,  and  at  the  famous 
law  for  the  universal  and  compulsory  battle  of  Brunenbureh,  charged  with  the 
pa3rment  of  tithes,  and  first  established  headlong  fury  of  Murat,  right  upon  the 
in  England,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Pope,  hostile  line,  hewed  his  way  into  the 
the  famouA  contribution  called  '*  Peter's  midst  of  the  Scots,  killed  the  son  of  the 
Pence."    He  was  Chancellor  under  two  King, and  compelled  Constantine  himself 
•overeigns,  the  latter  of  whom  was  the  to  hunt  after  safety  in  flight    It  is  grati- 
Great  Alfred,  whose  education  he  had  fying  that  the  keen  professional  eye  of 
superintended,  whose  virtues  he  encour-  our  noble  and  learned  author,  detects  no 
aged,  and  whose  counsels   be  always  irre^Iarity  in  this  practice, 
ruided.     He  died  in  802,  having  directed        Little  is  known  oT  the  Chancellors  be- 
bis  body  to  be  buried,  not  in  the  cathedral,  fore  the  Norman  conquest,  and  less  of 
but  in  the  church-yard,  among  the  poor,  their  official  duties.  As  yet  English  mon- 
About  fifty  years  afterwards,  he   was  archs  had  not  adopted  the  s^.    This, 
canonized,  and  became  a  saint  of  much  among  other  Norman  fashions,  was  in- 
celebrity,  particularly  for  bis  influence  on  troduced    by    Edward    the     Confessor, 
the  weather;  according  to  a  rule,  that  as  Before    1043,    public    documents    were 
the  15th  of  July  is  fair  or  foul,  it  will  be  generally  verified  by  the  signature  of  the 
fair  or  foul  for  forty  days  thereafter.  Chancellor,  or  by  the  King  affixing  to 
The  author  adds,  with  professional  grav-  them  tbe  sign  of  the  cross,  as  a  sort  of 
ity : —  oath  to  the  truth  of  the  attestation  he 
••  Most  of  Lord  Chancellor  Swithin'i  ^^"^^    This  mode  of  signature,  still  re- 
decisions  have  perished,  but  I  find  one  case  ^\"^  ^^^^^  *^.«  »gnoranl.  has  lost  Uie 
reported  which  was  brought  judicially  be-  »0'cmn  allusion  it  was  originally  inlende* 
fore  him,  and  in  which  he  gave  specific  ^o  convey.     A  large  state  seal  was  now 
relief.     An  old  woman  came  to  complain  mads  upon  the  mode  which  has  been  fol- 
to  him  that  the  eggs  in  her  basket  which  lowed  ever  since.     It  bore  the  represen* 
she  was  carrying  to  market  had  all  been  tation  of  the  King  in  his  imperial  robes, 
wantonly  broken.     «  Ii  ante  so  adduct«  sitting  on  his  throne,  holding  a  sceptre  in 
mulierculB,    annii    et    pannii    squalidae  his  right  hand  and  a  sword  in  his  left 
querclam  tu«:ultat, damnum  iuspirat,  mil-  ^j^h  the  inscription, '«  Sigillum  Edwardi 
!^.T«f'\"/!!!!'"   ''""^/*'"  "•"^•*"°'  Anglorum  Basilei.-    Sucl  was  the  origin 
frram"irirm%^r^^^^^^  and\he  form  of  the  bauble,  the  custSy 
Wm.  of  Maim.  242.  ^'  which  marks  the  most  eminent  trust  of 

the  most  eminent  person  near  the  £og- 
The  Ex- chancel  lor  of  Ireland  suge^ts    lish  throne, 
that  this  may  have  been  an  excess  of  ju-        Among  all  the  lives  in  these  volumes, 

risdiction,  intimating  that  the  remedy  was  or  any  volumes,  none  are  better  written 

at  common  law  by  an  action  of  tres-  or  possets  a  deeper  or  more  touching  in- 
pass.    Still,  with  submission,  it  mav  be    terest  than   that  of  Thomas  i  Becket, 

doubted  whether  that  remedy  would  have  the  Chancellor,  Archbishop,  Martyr  and 
been  completely  Afe^tiotf,  inasmuch  as  the  Saint;  a  proficient  in  philosophy  and 
damages  recovered  after  a  protracted  liti-    divinity,  in  all  military  exercises  and  aH 

Ktion  might  not  have  prevented  the  old  polite  acquirements — the  handsomest  and 
ly's  customers  from  being  disap)»ointed  most  accomplished  man  in  the  kincdon — 
of  their  breakfast.  At  all  events,  the  his  reasoning  subtle,  his  elocution  pol- 
point  taken  by  Lord  Campbell  does  not  ished,  his  gaiety  facetious,  winning  tlHi 
appear  to  have  been  suggested  at  the  heart — proud  and  ceremonious  on  mo§l 
hearing,    it  it  certainly  to  be  regretted    occasions  with  the  great*  but  ai&bl«. 
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gentle  and  liberal  towards  inferiors — am-  He  was  sn  exsmple  of  the  sscred  proTcrb 

itious  of  popularity,  and  knowing  that  —Some  bountifully  give  away  what  be- 

the  condescensions  of  greatness  have  stiJl  ^onea  to  them^  and  stUl  always  abound ; 

greater  influence  than  its  power— the  first  ^^^^  ^^^7"'  '^^f  «^^«'.  ^^^'  ''^^  ^f'^f^  '^ 

who  gave  the  office  of  Chancellor  the  pre.  JV'/i'l*?'"^''.^*^''^^'* '^'"'/'    k?^-^' 

«M:.«r.%«A  ««^  .»u»^^*  ;♦  k««  -:«*«  JU-  f"l'y  did  the  Chancellor  confer  his  gifts, 

eminence  and  splendor  it  has  since  pos-  ^^J  ^^  ^^^  reckoned  the  charm  ani  de. 

sessed-perfect  in  the  dialect  and  accora-  jj  ^t  of  the  whole  Latin  world, 

phshments  of  the  dominant  Normans,  but  ..  -phe  Chancellor  was  in  high  favor  with 

too  noble-minded  to  be  ashamed  of  hie  the  King,  the  clergy,  the  army,  and  the 

Saxon  origin,  proclaiming  his  lineage  and  people,  on  account  of  his  eminaat  virtues, 

professing  himself  a  protector  of  the  rights  nit  greatness  of  mind,  and  his  good  deeds, 

and  liberties  of  all  bis  countrymen — a  which   seemed   to  spring  spontaneously 

steadfast  patriot,  yet  a  gay  and  fastidious  from  bis  heart    Seriou*  business  being 

courtier,  a  skilful   diplomatist,  a  wise  bnwbed,  the  King  and  he  consorted  as 

counsellor  and  an  upright  judge.    Such  y«^""§    comrades   of   the   same   station, 

was  his  character  beforl  his  elevation  to  ^^^J^^^^'.  »"  the  palace,  in  church^n  pri- 

#Ka  p  ;mai»»  ^^te  society,  or  in  excursions  on  horsehack. 

A          u' '                 r            1/      /  u-  "  One  cold,  wintry  day,  they  were  riding 

A  graphic  passage  from  a  life  of  him  together  through  the  streets  of  London, 

written   by  Fitzstephen,  his  secretary,  ^hen  they  observed  an  old  beiofar-man 

will  show  his  maimers  and  those  of  the  coming  towards  them,  wearing  a  worn-out, 

time: —  tattered  gairment.    Said  the  King  to  the 

^-     ^.         „       ,              ,     , ,  Chancellor,   •  Do  you  see  that   man  ?*— 

"  The  Chancellor's  house  and  table  were  Chaneellor.  •!  see  him.*— Amg.  *  How 

open  to  all  of  every  degree  about  the  court  poor  !  how  wretched  !  bow  naked  he  is  ! 

who  wished  to  partake  of  his  hospitality,  Wouldit  not  be  a  great  charity  to  give  him  a 

and  who  were,  or  appeared  to  be,  respect-  thick,  warm  cloak  V-^ChanceUor.  •  Great 

able.     He  hardly  ever  sat  down  to  dinner  indeed  ;  and  you,  as  King,  ought  to  have  a 

without  earU  and  barons  whom    he   had  disposition   and  eve  for    such   things.'— 

invited.     He  ordered  the  rooms  in  which  Meanwhile  the  beggar  comes  np,  the  King 

he  entertained  company  to  be  daily  covered  etops,  and  the  Chancellor  along  with  him. 

during  winter  with  clean  straw  and  hay.  The  King,  in  a  mild  tone,  addrewes  the 

and    in  summer  with  clean  rushes  and  beggar,  and  asks  him,  •  if  he  would  like  to 

boughs,  for  the  gentlefolks  to  lie  down  have    a    good    cloak?'    The  beggar,  not 

upon,  who,  on  account  of  their  numbers,  knowing  who  they  were,  thought  it  was  all 

could  not  be  accommodated  at  the  tables,  a  joke.     The  King  to  the   Chancellor. 

so  that  their  fine  clothes  might  not  be  .  You  indeed  shall  have  the  grace  of  this 

soiled  by  a  dirty   floor.     His   house   was  great  charity ;'  and  pulling  his  hands  on  a 

splendidly  furnished  with  gold  and  silver  very  fine  new  cloak  of  scarlet  and  ermine, 

vessels,  and  was  plentifully  supplied  with  which  the  Chancellor  then  wore,  hestrug- 

the  most  costly  meats  and  wines.  gied  to  pull  it  off,  while  the  Chancellor  did 

•«  The  prime  nobility  of  England  and  the  his  best  to  retain  it.     A  great  scuffle  and 

neighbonng  kingdoms  sent  their  sons  to  be  tumult  arising,  the  rich  men  and  knights 

servanu  of  the  ChanceUor.     He  gave  these  who  formed  their  train,  in  astonishment,  • 

young  men  handsome  entertainment  and  a  hastened  to  find  out  what  sudden  cause  uf 

liberal  education,  and  when  he  had  seen  contest  had  sprung  up,  but  could  gain  no 

tham  duly  admitted  into  the  order  of  knight-  informaUon— both  the  contending  parties 

hood,  he    returned    them  back  to  their  were  eagerly  engaged  with  their  hands, 

fathers  and  relations.    Some  he  retained  and  seemed  as  if  about  to  tumble  to  the 

near  his  own  person.    The  King  himself  ground.     After  a  certain  resistance,  the 

intrusted  his  own  son,  the  heir  apparent  Chancellor  allowed  the  King  to  be  vic- 


many  sons  of  the  nobiUty  of  the  same  age,  convulsed  with  laughter.    There  was  no 

and  all  their  train,  instructors,  and  servants,  want  of  ofiers  from  them  of  cloaks  and 

♦•  When  he  was  going  beyond  sea,  he  bad  coats  to  the  ChanceUor.    The  old  beggar- 

a  fleet  of  six  or  more  vessels  to  his  own  naan   walked  ofl"  with    the  Chancellor's 

use  ;  and  he  earned  over,  free  of  expense,  yaluable  cloak,  enriched  beyond  his  hopee» 

all  who  wished  to  cross  at  the  same  time,  rejoicing  and  giving  thanks  to  God." 

When  ho  was  landed,  he  recompensed  the  n  *      u       u     v              a     uu-  u         / 

masters  of  his  ship,  and  the  sailors  to  their  ^  ^"^  J^*»«»  ^^  *»«»^  Archbishop  of 

hearts'  content.    Hardly  a  day  passed  in  Cantert>?ry.  never  was  transformatKui  so 

which  be  did  not  give  away  magnificent  wonderful.    He  became,  m  every  respect, 

presents,  such  as  horses,  hawks,  apparel,  an  altered  man,  an  humble  and  squalid 

gold  or  silver  furniture,  or  sums  of  money,  penitent.  wearii]|;  hair-oloth  next  hisakio. 
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drinking:  water,  Jiving  apon  roots,  fre-  each  of  the  confipirators,  his  hratns  were 

quently  inflicting  stripes  on  his  own  naked  strewed  on  the  pavement    **  Thas,  **  says 

back — daily  on  bended  knees  washing  the  Lord  Campbell,  of  whose  words  we  have 

feet  of  thirteen  beggars,  wandering  silone  been  making  liberal  use,  '*  Thus  perished, 

in  his  cloister,  shedding  many  tears  for  his  in  the  fifty-third  ^ear  c^  his  age,  the  man, 

past  sins,  praying  and  reading  the  Scrip-  who,  of  all  £nglish  Chancellors  since  the 

tures — planting  himself  like  a  rock  against  foundation  of  the  monarchy,  was  of  the 

the  encroachments  of  the  King  on  the  loftiest  ambition,  of  the  greatest  firmneai 

Church — steadfast  for  a  time,  then  yielding  of  purpose,  and  the  most  capable  of  mak- 

and  swearing  to  support  **  the  Constitu-  ing  every  sacrifice  to  a  sense  of  duty,  or 

tions  ol  Clarendon  " — then  seized  with  re-  for  the  acauisition  of  renown." 

morse  for  his  weakness,  casting  oflT  his  Lord  Chancellor  de  Gray,  like  many 

Archi- episcopal  functions  till  forgiven  by  who  preceded  him  and  many  who  fof- 

the  Pope — at  length  breaking  outright  lowed  him,  used  his  office  to  aid  him  in 

with  the  King,   tried  for  high   treason,  climbing  into  a  bishopric.    The  Chapter, 

convicted,  but  saved  by  his  orders  from  however,  long  refusea  to  elect  him  Arcb- 

death — his  lands  and  goods  confiscated,  bishop  of  York,  because  he  was  **  minus 

flying  from  assassins,  wandering  under  sttffictens  in  literaiura,**      His  election 

the  borrowed  name  of  **  Brother  Chris-  being  at  length  carried,  all  his  labor  had 

tian  "  and  in  the  guise  of  a  pilgrim — at  almost  prov^  fruitless  becanse  the  Fopt 

length  escaping  across  the  Channel,  his  refused  consecration  on  the  ground  of  his 

servants  and  dependants  all  banished —  **  crassa  ignorantia"    But  when  he  had 

after  long  years  of  vicissitude,  wheedled  made  his  Holiness  a  present  of  XI 0,000, 

bythe  false  King  to  return,  marching  back  his  ignorance  grew  less  thick,  and  his 

to  Canterbury  in  a  triumphal  procession,  literature  more  sufficient,  and  he  was 

received  there  with    boquets  of  unex-  worthily  set  apart  for  the  Archi-episcopal 

ampled    splendor,    his  cathedral   hung  function. 

with  silks  and  precious  vestments, —  Lord  Campbell  throws  no  light  upon 
while  walking  up  to  take  possession  once  the  question,  how  far  the  loquacity  of 
more  of  its  throne,  the  peals  of  the  organ  certain  Chancellors  may  have  been  in- 
drowned  by  the  sound  of  trumpets,  the  fluenced  by  an  incident  which  we  are 
ringing  of  bells,  and  the  shouts  of  the  de-  about  to  mention.  It  is,  however,  well 
lighted  multitude — thence  progressing  to  worth  attention  from  the  curious  about 
London,  the  metropolis  emptied  of  its  in-  professional  idiosyncrasies.  Henry  III., 
habitants,  the  clergy,  the  laity,  men  and  m  the  prospect  of  his  going  to  Gascony 
women  of  all  ranks  and  ages  pouring  forth  in  1233,  intrusted  the  custody  of  the 
to  meet  him,  and  celebrating  with  hymns  Great  Seal  to  Queen  Eleanor,  who  was 
his  triumphal  entrance — thence  ordered,  left  in  the  full  exercise  of  her  authority 
by  government,  back  through  solitary  and  as  Lady  Chancellor.  She  sat  as  judge  in 
uninhabited  paths  to  Canterbury,  sure  now  the  Aula  RegiOy  beginning  her  sittinp 
*  of  his  impending  fate,  telling  his  people  on  the  morrow  of  the  nativity  of  the 
that  one  of  their  Archbishops  had  been  a  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  These  sittincs, 
martyr,  and  that  they  now  might  have  says  the  author,  were  interrupted  by  ue 
another — soon  beset  in  his  cathedral  by  accouchement  of  the  Judge.  All  modem 
ruffians  probably  spirited  on  by  Henry,  solicitude  about  the  event,  is  kindly  re* 
slightly  wounded  by  a  blow  aimed  at  his  lieved  by  the  information  that  she  had  a 
head,  but  warded  off  by  his  faithful  cross-  favorable  recovery,  and  being  churched, 
bearer,  whose  arm  was  broken  by  its  force,  resumed  her  place  in  the  Auia  Rtfrta, 
Baying  as  the  blood  trickled  down  his  Richard  De  Bury  gained  little  celebrity 
face, and  as  he  joined  his  hands  aru!  bowed  as  Chancellor ;  having  held  the  office  only 
his  head,  **  In  the  name  of  Christ  and  for  from  the  28th  September,  1334,  to  6tk 
the  defence  of  his  Church,  I  am  ready  to  June,  1335.  Ix>rd  Campbell  8a3rs,  *«  I  aa 
die," — refusing  to  be  removed  from  the  rather  surprised  that  a  *  De  Bury  Ctab' 
altar  where  he  stood,  urging  his  assailants  has  not  yet  been  established  by  Fhikihi- 
to  execute  their  intentions  or  their  orders,  blists,  as  he  was  undoubtedly  the  founder 
uttering  his  last  words,  **  To  God  who  of  the  order  in  England.**  His  library  was 

fave  it,  1  humbly  commend  my  spirit"^  said  to  **  contain  more  volumes  than  those 

rought  quickly  to  his  knee  by  a  second  of  all  the  Bishops  in  England  put  together.' 

•troke,  that  little  prayer  yet  hardly  spoken.  In  his  latter  dajrs,  he  wrote  **  Philobi^ 

prostrated  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  by  a  lion,"  in  praise  of  books.     From  this  we 

*Hird,  where  receiving  many  blows  from  select  some  characteristic  extncu : — 
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**  While  we  performed  the  datiee  of  earthquake  of  AtheDtan  peripatetica,  pac* 
Chancellor  of  the  most  inrlDcible  and  ever  ing  up  and  down  ;  there  the  promonoto- 
magnificently  triumphant  King  of  England,  riea  of  Parnaaeus,  and  the  porticoeof  the 
Edward  III.,  it  was  reported  not  only  that  Stoics." 
we  had  a  loneing  desire  of  books,  and  es- 
pecially of  old  ones,  but  that  anybody  Lord  Chancellor  De  Bury  died  in  1345, 
could  more  easily  obtain  our  favor  by  full  of  years  and  honors,  but  was  buried 
quartos  than  money.  Wherefore,  we  were  without  much  parade  or  disUnction,  before 
envied  to  oppose  or  advance,  to  appoint  ^ht  altar  in  his  own  cathedral  of  Durham, 
or  discharge  ;  crazy  quartos  and  tottering  *.  The  exalted  situaUon- adds  lx)rd  Camp- 
folios,  precious  m  our  sight  as  well  as  in  i^i.  „  .  ^  .^^«.,«:^  :^  4k«  ^,>:»:»»  54 
our  affections,  flowed  in  most  rapidly  from  ^  '»  »^«  *iJ^"P'^  '"  the  opinion  and 
the  great  and  the  small,  instead  of  New-  f.^^^^'"  ^f  Petrarch  and  other  eminent 
Years' gifu  and  remunerations,  and  instead  literary  men  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
of  presents  and  jewels^"  (Oh,  shade  of  sheds  brighter  lustre  on  his  memory,  than 
Loid  Bacon!)  "Then  the  cabinets  of  it  could  have  derived  from  luneral 
monasteries  were  opened;  cases  were  un-  processions,  or  from  monuments  and 
locked  ;   caskets  were  unclasped,  and  as-  epitaphs." 

tonished  volumes,  which  had  slumbered  Hitherto  all  the  successors  of  Augmen- 

for  ages  in  their  sepulchres,  were  roused  dus  have  been  selected  from  the  cleriry ; 

up,  and  thwie  that  lay  hid  in  dark  places  i^^^  ^^^  j^  1340,  came  Sir  Robert  Bour- 

Sg^t.  ZTs^tetoTfmo^Tari  fc'jlft  n'^i^^^^^^^ 

o^pted  and  nauseous,  lay  lifeless,  cover-  ^^^  ^*1^^«  "^^^  7^'  succeeded  by  Sir 

ed  indeed  with  the  excrements  of  mice  and  J^^^  Parnynge,  "  the   hrst   regularly 

pierced   through    with   the   gnawing   of  bred  common  lawyer,  who  was  ever  ap- 

werms;   and   those    that  were  formerly  pointed  to   the  office  of  Chancellor  in 

clothed  with  purple  and  fine  linen,  were  England.*' 

now  seen  reposing  in  dust  and  ashes,  given  We  must  not  omit  to  mention  John 

over  to   oblivion,  the  abodes  of  moths.  Scarle,  in  the  reizn  of  Henry  IV.,  of 

Amongst  these,  however,  we  sat  down  more  whom  Lord  Campbell  says  that  he  may 

voluDtuously  than  the  delicate  -physician  enjoy  the  celebrity  of  being  the  most  in- 

couia  do  amidst  his  stores  of  aromaUcs ;  considerable   man   who   ever   held    the 

and  where  we  found  an  object  of  love,  we  ^      ^  Chancellor  in  England, 

found  also  full  enjoyment    Thus  the  sa-  ^"V;^*'    v^m«m*,«ii«i   m  j^wgiouM. 

cred    vessels   of  sclen^   came  into  our  ^J^  "^^   **»«  practice  ot    the  clerical 

power,— some  being  given,  some  sold,  and  Chancellors  to    open    Parliament  by  a 

not  a  few  lent  for  a  time.  sermon.    This  discourse  then  occupied 

"  Without  doubt,  many  who  perceived  the  place  now  filled  by  the  speech  from 

us  to  be  contented  with  gifts  of  this  kind,  the  throne.     We  have  a  specimen  in  the 

studied  to  contribute  those  things  freely  to  life  of  Lord  Chancellor  John  Stafford, 

our  use.    We  took  care,  however,  to  con-  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells:— 
duct  the  business  of  such  so  favorably,  that 

the  profit  might  accrue  to  them."    (See  "  In  1435,  the  King  sitting  in  his  chair 

the  two-fold  purity  of  the  Ermine  united  in  the  Painted  Chamber,  the  Chancellor 

to  the  Lawu  !)  delivered  a  most  violent  invective  against 

"  Moreover,  we  could  have  amassed  cups  the  defection  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  hi^ 
of  gold  and  silver,  excellent  horses  or  no  text  being  **  Solieiti sitU  tervare  unitatem 
mean  sums  of  money,  but  indeed  we  wish-  ipiritus  in  vinculo pacU.**  This  perform- 
ed for  books,  not  bags ;  we 'delighted  more  ance  is  plain,  forcible  and  eloquent.  But 
in  folios  than  florins,  and  preferred  paltry  he  probably  piqued  himself  much  more 
pamphlets  to  pampered  palfreys.  on  his  speech  the  next  year,  from  the  words 

**  In  addition  to  this,  we  were  charged  Corona  Regni  in  manu  Dei :  '  On  which 

with  frequent  embassies  of  the  said  Prince,  he  demonstrated  that  three  sorts  of  men 

of  everlasting  memory,  and  were  sent  first  are  crowned,  viz.  all  Christians,  in  their 

to  the  Roman  Chair,  then  to  the  Court  of  baptism,  in  token  whereof  they  are  an- 

France,  then  to  various  other  kingdoms  of  ointed  ;  all  clerks  in  their  orders,  in  token 

the  world,  carrying  about  with  us,  how-  whereof  they  are  shaven  ;  and  all  kings  in 

ever,  that  fondness  for  books,  which  many  their  coronation,  who  in  token  thereof 

waters  could  not  extinguish.    O,  blessed  wear  a  crown  ofgold  set  about  with* flowers 

God  of  gods  in  Zion !  what  a  rush  of  the  and  precious  stones.    The  erecting  and 

flood  of  pleasure  rejoiced  our  heart  as  often  standing  of  the  flowers  in  the  upper  part 

as  we  visited  Paris,  the  paradise  of  the  of  the  crown  denoteth  the  King's  pre- 

world !    In  that  city  are  delightful  libraries  eminency  over  his  subjects,  which  ought 

in  cells  redolent  of  aromatics ;  there  flour-  to  be  ffarnished  with  four  cardinal  virtues ; 

ishing  greenhouses  of  all  sorts  of  volumes ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  fore-part  ought  to 

there  academic  meads  trembling  with  the  be  wisdom,  adorned  with  three  precious 
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stones,  viz.  memory  of  things  past,  circam-  [bcrefore,  in  his  roval  dace  of  eqnd  jmwiof 

.r.^riAr,  nf  thinira  nrpaent    and  nrudence  he  hath  constituted  a  Chancellor,  an  o6fioer 

speclion  of  things  P'^®!.® °^;.  ^"^  P/"*^^"^®  lo  execute  justice  w  th  clemency,  where  con- 

in   things  to  come.    On  the  right  hand  ^^.^^^^  is^pposed  to  the  rigor  of  the  hw. 

ought  to  be  fortitude— accompanied  with  j^^^  therefore  the  Court  of  Chancery  hath 

courage  in  attempting,  patience  in  suffer-  b^en  heretofore  commonly  called  the  Court 

ing,  and    perseverance   in  well-meaning,  of  Conscience,  because  it  nath  jurisdiction  to 

On  the  left  side  ought  to  be  justice^distrib-  command  the  high  ministers  of  the  Common 

utinK  her  arms  three  ways,  to  the  beat,  Law  to  spare  execution  and  judgmeiit,  where 

mean,  and  lowest.    On  the  hinder  part  <^".»c»«°<^«  ^'^^^^i, '"*»«!  *^**^^-.J?L¥^ 

uicttii.  aim   *                         .  .    .       ^-jniHr  notious  he  must  havc  been  Considerably  more 

ought  to  be  temperatice.  with  her  tr  nity,  ^^^^       ,h^  ^  Turkish  Kadi,  whoconsidep 

viz.  restraint  of  sensuality  m  fear,  8»lenco  himself  bound  by  a  text  of^  the  Konm  m 

in  speech,  and  mortification  in  will ;  all  point,  and  we  are  not  to  be  surprised  when 

which  proceeding  from  God,  fully  prove  we  are  told  that  he  chose  to  exercise  his 

that  the  crown  of  the  King  was  in  the  equitable  authority  over  everything  which 

hand  of  God.» "  couW  be  a  matter  of  judicial  inquiry. 

**  In  consequence,  bills  and  petiiiona  muiii- 

We  now  approach  a  period  of  history  plied  to  an  unprecedented  degree,  and  not- 

in  which  the  actors  are  well  known.    The  withstanding  his  dispatch  there  was  a  great 

;  „               b^.^K  ^r  r«.N»;nal  VVnlaAx^  not  arrear  of  business.    To  this  gnevance  he  ap- 

following  sketch  of  Cardinal  VVolsey  not  p,j^j  ^  ^^^  vigorous  remedy,  without  any 

only  shows  the  character  ot  that  am-  application  to  parliament  to  appoint  Vice- 
bilious  prelate,  but  throws  no  dim  light  chancellors;— for  of  his  own  authority  he  at 
upon  the  state  of  English  jurisprudence  pnce  established  four  new  Courts  of  J^oiJ 
■  *k  -  •-,«  ^t  Uo^rtTVIll  .  by  commission  m  the  King's  name.  One  o( 
lu  the  reign  of  Henry  Vlll. .—  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  Whitehai  before  hi*  owm 

"  His  body  was  immediately   laid  in  a  deputy  :  another  before  the  King»s  «lmooer, 

coffin,  dressed  in  his  pontificals,  with  mitre,  Dr.  Stoherby.  afterwards  Bishop  of  London ; 

crosses;  ring,  and  palli  and.  lying  there  all  a  third  at  the  Treasury  Chamber,  before  ceT- 

6^0%.  '^"^1  baroFaee;i.  wa's  Viewed  by  the  tain  membeij  of  the  touncil ;  and  *  founh 

Miyor    Jl    Leicester  and  the  surrounding  at  the  Rolls  before  CuthbertTunstall,  Master 

centry,  that  there  misht  be  no  suspicion  ^  of  the  Rolls,  who,  m  consequence  of  ihw 

to  the  manner  of  his  death.     It  was  then  appoinlment,  used  to  h"^ causes  there  inthe 

carried  into  the  Lady  Chapel,  and  watched,  altemoon.     I.he  Marterot  the  Rolls  has  ccw- 

wilh   m.ny   torches,  all  night;   whilst  the  ^'^'^'''^  ^''^1^?^''^^  ^"^  ^'IJ^^i^'VwJS^.^^ 

monks  ^^uU  dirges  and  other  devout  orisons,  caf®*?  "»  Chancery.    The  other  three  cooitt 

At  six  in  tlie  morning  mass  was  celebrated  '«ii^"|  their  founder, 

for  his  soul ;  and  as  they  committed  the  body  WoUey  himself  used  stdl  to  attend  preny 

of  the  proud  Cardinal  lo  its  last  abode,  the  regularly  m   the  Court  of  Chancery  during 

words  were  chuunlcd.  *  Earth  to  earth,  ashes  If  "^»  and  he  mamttlned  his  equitable  mru- 

to  allies,  dust  to  dust!*    No  stone  was  erected  diction  with  a    very  high  hand,  deciding 

to  his  memory ;  and  the  spoiof  his  interment  without  the  assistanceof  common  law  judges, 

is  unknown.  ' '               ^  and  with  very  hiile  regard  to  the  common 

•  Here  is  the  end  and  fall  of  pride  and  ar-  u'jf  i,p  ^„  sneered  at  for  hia  ignorance  of 

rognncy.  tl,e  doctrines  and  practice  of  the  Court,  be 

*'  I  fthaU  not  attempt  to  draw  anv  genera]  had  his  revenge  by  openly  complaining  that 

character  of  iliis  eminent  man.    His  good  the  lawyers  who  practiced  before  him  were 

and  bad  qualities  may  best  be  understood  grossly  ignorant  of  the  civil  law  and  the  prin> 

from  the  details  of  his  actions,  and  are  im-  ciplea  of  general  jurisprudence  ;  and  he  has 

mortalued  by  the  dialojjue  between  Queen  been  described  as  often  interrupting  their 

Cttiherm*'  and  Grithth,  her  secretary,  which  pleadings,  and  bitieriv  animadverting  on  their 

IS  uinihar  lu  every  reuiler.  narrow  notions  and  fimited  argument*.    To 

**  Hu:  th  •  nature  of  mis  work  requires  that  remedy  an  evil  which  troublccT the  stream  of 

I  nhould  more  deliberately  con^uier  him  as  a  justice  at    th^  fountain-head,  he,  with  his 

Judsre  :  t'-^r,  alihouiju  he  lield  the  Great  i^eal  usual  magnificence  of  conception,  pr«»jecied 

uninierrii.'iedly  lor  a  period  of  tourteen  years,  an  institution  to  be  founded  in  London^  for 

and  trre.i'.v  extended   its  jurisdiction,  and  the  systematic  study  of  all  branches  of  the 

I>ertuHUt  ti'iy  inlluenced  our  juridicdl  instilu-  law.      He  even  furnished   an   archilertnrJ 

lions,  ni'i  ^'iily  lll^torians,  but  his  own  bio;^-  model  for  the  bnildinff.  which  wa*  consider- 

rapliers,  .u  tiescr»bing  the  poliiteian  and  the  ed  a  maater-piece,  and  remained  ftoag  after 

churchii).*  I,  ttitnosi  forget  liiai  he  ever  was  his  death  as  a  curiosity  in  the  p^ce  at 

LjrJv';  .'.  -lor.  Greenwich.    Such  an  institution  is  »tiil  a 

**  Fr  IM  .ii-eonUrence  with  Justice  Shfllejr  desideratum  in  England  ;  for.  with  hjiiendid 

re«r  'eiitij  Verk  Pl.n'e,  we  know  exictly  his  exceptions,  it  must  be  admitted  that  En;:Itt>fa 

notions  it    the   powers   and   duties  ol    the  hamsters,  thom^  very  clever  praciitioneT*, 

Chancellor  u^  an  K  juily  Judge-     When  pre»-  are  not  such  able  nirists  as  are  lo  be  fotnidjn 

•«td  by  the  .•  ^al  ivtiuoa  up*,  a  the  question,  be  other  countries  where  law  is        -        -      **- 

ttH»k  the  J.-Mocium  beiv^een  Uw  and  con-  studied  as  a  science. 
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he  had  unduly  grtnted  injunctions ;  and  that  by  Henry,  and  bis  present  advisers,  that 

when  his  iiyunclions  were  disregarded  by  the  it  should  not  be  again  intrusted  to  any 

judges,  he   had   sent  for  those  venerable  churchman 

SreWst?n"i.yni^r^^^^^^^^^^  "  Then,  was  an  ^ndivi^^^^^^^^^^^ 

vigor  with  whicfi  he  repressed  perjury  and  the  . office  by  the  public  voice     To  give 

chicanery  in  his  Court,  and  he  certainly  en-  credit   to  the  new   administration,  there 

toyed  the  reputation  of  having  conducted  ^^  ^  strong  desire  to  appoint  him,  for  he 
limself  as  Chancellor  with  6deUty  and  ability  was  celebrated  as  a  scholar  in  every  part 
— ahhough  it  was  not  till  a  later  age  that  the  of  Europe ;  he  had  long  practiced  with  ap- 
foundation  was  laid  of  that  well-defined  sys-  pjause  as  a  lawyer ;  being  caUed  to  Court, 
tem  of  equitv  now  established,  which  is  so  ^^  j,^  ^^^^  ^^^  j^jghesl  credit  there  for 
well  adapted  to  all  the  wants  of  a  wealthy  ^-  ^u:\i*-^  «^j  k:- w.««««— .  ««^  k«  u^a 
and  refined  society,  and,  leaving  litde  dii  ^»»  ^i^^U^'  »nd  his  manners ;  and  he  bad 
creiion  to  the  Judge,  disposes  siiisfactorily  been  employed  in  several  embassies  abroad, 
of  all  ihe  varying  cases  within  the  wide  vvhich  he  had  conducted  with  dexterity 
scope  of  its  jurisdiction.  and  success.  The  difficulty  was  that  he 
"1  am  afraid  I  cannot  properly  conclude  had  only  the  rank  of  a  simple  knight;  and 
this  sketch  of  the  Life  of  wolsev  without  there  had  been  no  instance  hitherto  of 
mentioning  that  *  of  his  own  body  he  was  ill,  conferring  the  Great  Seal  on  a  layman  who 
S^afuf?rsi%^IS;ifdtee7^;ho"w^^^^  --  -t>  noble  birth,  or  had; not  pre- 
moted  to  be  Dean  of  Wells.  iJnd  for  whom  he  ^lP"«^y  ?*»n«d  reputaUon  by  high  judicial 
procured  ajrant  of  *  arms'  from  the  Herald's  office.  In  consequence,  there  was  a  strug- 
College.  The  38th  article  of  his  impeach-  gle  in  favor  of  the  selection  of  one  of  the 
ment  shows  that  he  had  for  his  mistress  a  chiefs  of  the  Common  Law  Courts  at  West- 
lady  of  i  he  name  of  Lark,  by  whom  he  had  minster.  But  the  hope  that  the  person 
two   other   children;    there   were  various  first  proposed  was  the  best  fitted  to  manage 

iTuygldTaL'^^s'LThTarte^rL'^^^^^  ^^me^'LT^Sv^ttd^?^^^^ 
his  dfssolute  life.    But  we  must  not  suppose  f?°*«  powerfully  in  aid  of  his  claims  on 
that  the  sqandal  arising  from  such  irregulari-  the  score  of  genius,  learning,  and  virtue  ; 
ties  was  such  as  would  be  occasioned  by  &nd,  on  the  25th  of  October,  in  a  Council 
them  at  the  present  day.    A  very  different  held  at  Greenwich,  the  King  delivered  the 
standard  of  morality  then  prevailed :  church-  Great  Seal  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  con- 
men,  debarred  from  marriage,  were  often  stituted  him  Lord  Chancellor  of  England.'* 
licensed    to  keep   concubines,  and  as  the  ° 
Popes  themselves  were  in  this  respect  by  no         In  assigning  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
means  infallible    the  frailties  of  a  Cardinal  ^f   a  proper  Life    of   Lord  Bacon,    the 
were  not   considered  any  insuperable  bar  „.,«k^«  «k«-  .u^*»k<v«  k:-  -k«.  -» 
either  to  secular  or  spiritual  prefement.  a^^^^of  thus  sketches  his  character  :— 

**  In  judging  him  we  must  remember  his        «  u  will  easily  be  believed  that  I  enter 

deep  contrition  for  his  backs^^^^^^^  ^i,h   fear  and   trembling  on  the  arduous 

meraomble  lesson  which  he  taught  with  his  „«j^,,^i,;«-  ««•  .f«»».»»:»»  *^ *    lu 

dying  breath,  that,  to  insure  true  comfort  and  "pdertaking  of  attempting  to  narrate  the 

happiness,  a  man  must  addict  himself  to  the  history,  and  to  delineate  the  character,  of 

service  of  God,  instead  of  being  misled  by  *  The  wisest,  brightest,  meaitest  of  man- 
the  lures  of  pleasure  and  ambition.  I^j^j  » 

"  The  subsequent  part  of  Henry's  reign  is  .         ,         \.i.  *  t  -ji  i...      ..  ,^      , 

the  best  panegyric  on  Wolsey :  for.  during  *  J^^^t  say,  that  I  consider  a  life  of  Lord 

twenty  years,  he  had  kept  free  from  the  stain  Bacon  still  a  desideratum  in  English  litera- 

of  blood   or  violence,  the   soverei^,  who  ture.     He  has  often  been  eulogized  and  vi« 

now.  following  the  natural  bent  of  his  char-  tuperated  ;    there    have    been    admirable 

acter.  cut  off  the  heads  of  his  wives  aiid  his  expositions  of  his  philosophy  and  criU- 

most  virtuous  ministers,  and  proved  hi mseff  cisms  on  his  writing^;  we  have  very  lively 

the  most  arbitrary  tyrant  that  ever  disgraced  „b.,t.,k«-  «<• -««*^  «r  v.»  -v, »    i  •        ^ 

the  throne  of  Englid."  sketches  of  some  of  his  inore  striking  ac 

tions;   and  we  are    dazzled  by  brilliant 

Among  all  the  celebrated  men  whose  contrasts  between  his  good  and  bad  quali- 
lives  Lord  Campbell  has  undertaken  to  ties,  and  between  the  vicissitudes  of  pros- 
record,  be  finds  none  about  which  be  pNerous  and  adverse  fortune  which  he  espe- 
lingers  with  more  delight  than  that  of  rienced.  But  no  writer  has  yet  presented 
Sir  Thomas  More.  The  second  and  him  to  us  familiarly  and  naturally,  from 
third  paragraphs  of  his  life  will  assign  boyhood  to  old  age---8hown  us  how  his 
the  reasoM.    After  the  disgrace  of  Wol-  character  was  formed  and  developed-ex- 

^'  plained  his  motives  and  feelings  at  the 

^'  different  stages  of  his  eventful^career— or 

**  Considerable  difficulty  arose  about  made  us  acquainted  with  him  as  if  we  had 
the  appointment  of  a  new  Chancellor,  lived  with  him,  and  had  actually  seen  him 
Some  were  for  restoring  the  Great  taught  his  alphabet  by  his  mother — patted 
Seal  to  Ex-chancellor  Arcnbishop  War-  on  the  head  by  Queen  Elizabeth — mock- 
ham  ;  and  Erasmus  states  that  he  refused  in^  the  worshipers  of  Aristotle  at  Cam- 
it  :  but  there  is  reason  to  think  that  a  bridge— catching  the  first  glimpses  of  his 
positive  resolution  had  been  before  taken  great  discoveries,  and  yet  uncertain  whetli« 
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er  the  light  was  from  heaven^^nocUtiog  whose  money  he  had  pocketed,  but  stifling 
with  the  learned  and  the  gay  at  the  Court  the  misgivings  of  conscience  by  the  rplen- 
of  Franc6'<levoting[  himself  to  Bracton  dor  and  flattery  which  he  now  commanded 
and  the  Year  Books  in  Gray^s  Inn — throw-  — struck  to  the  earth  by  the  discovery  of 
ing  aside  the  musty  folios  of  the  law  to  his  corruption — taking  to  his  bed,  and 
write  a  moral  essay,  to  make  an  ex  peri-  refusing  sustenance— confessing  the  truth 
ment  in  natural  philosophy,  or  to  detect  of  the  charges  brought  against  him,  and 
the  fallacies  which  had  hitherto  obstructed  abjectly  imploring  mercy — nobly  rallying 
the  progress  of  useful  truth^ontented  for  from  his  disgrace,  and  engaging  in  new 
a  time  with  taking  *  all  knowledge  for  his  literary  undertaking,  which  have  added 
province' — roused  from  these  speculations  to  the  splendor  of  his  name — still  exhibit- 
bv  the  stings  of  vulgar  ambition — ^plying  ing  a  touch  of  his  ancient  vanity,  and  in 
All  the  arts  of  flattery  to  gain  official  ad-  the  midst  of  pecuniary  embarrassment  re- 
vaiicement  by  royal  and  courtly  favor — en-  fusing  to  *  be  stripped  of  his  feathers'— 
tering  the  House  of  Commons,  and  display-  inspired,  nevertheless,  with  all  his  youthful 
ing  powers  of  oratory  of  which  he  had  zeal  for  science  in  conducting  his  last  ex- 
been  unconscious — bein^  seduced  by  the  periment  of  *stufllng  a  fowl  with  snow  to 
love  of  popular  applause,  for  a  brief  space  preserve  it,'  which  succeeded  *  excellent- 
becoming  a  patriot — making  amends,  by  ty  well,'  but  brought  him  to  his  grave, — 
defending  all  the  worst  excesses  of  prerog-  and,  as  the  closing  act  of  a  life  so  check- 
ative — publishing  to  the  world  lucubra-  ered,  making  his  will,  whereby,  conscious 
tions  on  morals  which  show  the  nicest  per-  of  the  shame  he  had  incurred  among  his 
ception  of  what  is  honorable  and  beautiful,  contemporaries,  but  impressed  with  a 
as  well  as  prudent,  in  the  conduct  of  life —  swelling  conviction  of  what  he  had 
yet  the  son  of  a  Lord  Keeper,  the  nephew  achieved  for  mankind,  he  bequeathed  his 
of  the  prime  minister,  a  Queen's  counsel,  *name  and  memory  to  men's  charitable 
with  the  first  practice  at  the  bar,  arrested  speeches,  to  foreign  nations,  and  the  next 
for  debt,  and  languishing  in  a  spungin^-  ages.'  " 

house— tired  with  vain  soliciutions  to  his        Lofj  Commissioner  Whitlock,  in  tbt 

own  kindred  for  promotion,  joining  the  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  Parliamentary  Great  Seal, 

party  of  thejr  opponent  and^^^a^^  thus  takes  the  occasion  c^  a  new  call 

tryrng^nTcLfaTAr^^^^  of   sergeant,   to  the  bar,  to  ipve  the 

ing  to  bring  him  to  the  scaffold,  and  to  profession  some  wholesome  advice.    U 

blacken  his  memory— seeking,  by  a  mer-  i»  needless  to  remark  that  the  advice  waa 

cenary  marriage,  to  repair  his  broken  for-  immediately  adopted,  and  has  ever  aince 

tunes— on  the  accession  of  a  new  Sovereign  been  followed  : — 

offering  up  the    most  servile   adulation        «« por  your  duty  to  particular  clients  yo« 

to  a  pedant  whom  he  utterly  despised—  may  consider  that  some  are  rich;  yet  with 

infinitely  gratified  by  being  permitted  to  such  there  must  be  no  endeavor  to  len^tbea 

kneel  down,  with  300  others,  to  receive  the  causes  to  continue  fees.    Some  ai«  poor ; 

honorofknighthood— truckling  to  a  worth-  yet  their  business  must  not  be  neglected 

less  favorite  with  the  most  slavish  sub-  {f  ^heir  cause  be  honest.    Some  are  peac«- 

•erviency,  that  he  might  be  appointed  a  able ;  stir  them  not  to  strife.     Some  are 

law-officer  of  the  Crown— then  giving  the  contentious ;  advise  them  to  reconcilement 

most  admirable  advice  for  the  compilation  ^ith  their  adversary.  Amongst  your  clients, 

and  emendation  of  the  laws  of  England,  ^^  ^\  others,  endeavor  to  gain  and  pre* 

and  helping  to  inflict  torture  on  a  poor  gerve  that  estimation  and  respect  which  is 

parson  whom  he  wished  to  hang  as  a  traitor  ja,e  to  your  degree,  and  to  an  honest  and 

for  writingan  unpublished  and  unnreached  discreet  person.    Among  y oar  neighbors 

sermon — attracting  the  notice  of  all  Europe  \^  xhe  country,  never  foment,  but  pactfy 

bv  his  philosophical  works,  which  estab-  contentions.    The  French  proverb  i*— 

lihed  a  new  era  in  t**?";***^'"  *^;:f«^K»*:  •  Bonne  terre.  mauvais  chemin ; 

in|^  the  phenonjena  both    of  matter  and  3^  ^„^^  ^^i,i    . 

mind— basely  intriguing  in  the  meanwhile  '  .  . 

for  further  promotion,  and  writing  secret  I  hope  this  will  never  be  tumad  by  any 

letters  to  his  Sovereign  to  disparage  his  here  into  English, 
rivals — riding  proudly  between  the  Lord        The  life  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  is  one  of 

High  Treasurer  and  Lord  Privy  Seal,  pre-  the  most  graphic  in  these  Tolamaa.     Wt 

ceded  by  his  mace-bearer  and  purse-bearer,  y^y^  neither  the  space  nor  the  abUity  lo 
and  followed  by  a  jpng  line  of  noblw  and       j^^  ^  adequaU  sketch  of  this  moat  rest- 

Jirfps^.  to  be  installecfin  the  office  of  Lord  f        ^        ^ape  most  anpriDcipM  ol 

High  Chancellor— by-andby,  settling  with  ;™      rfcJ^i;n»  th-^f^r.  «.li  i^i*;^  ^ 

bis  Mrrants  the  accent  of  the  bribei  they  ?«"•     9^^**??'  ^i^'tT*  ^  ^.^ 

had  received  for  him-a  little  embarrassed  ?»!»  m<^  •timng  carwr,  we  coma  to  the 

by  being  obliged,  out  of  decency,  the  case  following  summary  which  co»diMka  hit 

beaag  so  clear,  to  dacido  against  the  party  life : — 
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**  ShaftMbory  seemt  to  hare  been  a  most  ion,  he  seems  to  bare  aimecl  at  dittlDction 

delightful  companioD,  and  the  following  in  licentiousness  as  much  as  in  any  other 

anecdote  is  handed  down  to  ns  to  show  his  pursuit.    Even  when  he  was  Lord  Chao- 

tact  in  society.    While  yet  a  young  man,  cellor,  he  sought  to  rival  the  King  by  the 

he  was  invited  to  dine  with  Sir  John  Den-  variety  and  notoriety  of  his  amours.    This 

bam,  an  aged  widower  (as  was  supposed,)  is  quaintly  intimated  to  us  by  Roger  No^tb 

at  Chelsea,  who,  when  the  guests  had  as-  *  Whether   out  of  inclination,  custom,  or 

sembled,  said  to  them  that  he  had  made  policy,  I  will  not  determine,  it  is  certain 

choice  of  the  company  on  account  of  their  ne  was  not  behindhand  with  the  Court  in 

known  abilities  and  particular  friendship  the  modish  pleasures  of  the  time.    There 

to- him,  for  their  advice  in  a  matter  of  the  was  a  deformed  old  gentleman,  called  Sir 

greatest  moment  to  him.    He  had  been,  he  P.  Neale,  who,  they  say,  sat  for  the  picture 

•aid,  a  widower  for  many  years,  and  began  of  Sydrophel  in  Hudibras,  and  about  town 

to  want  somebody  that  might  ease  him  of  was  called  the  Lord  Shafttsburv'i  eroomy 

the  trouble  of  housekeeping,  and  take  some  because  he  watered  his  mares  in  Hyde  Park 

care  of  him  under  the  growing  infirmities  with  Rhenish  wine  and  sugar,  and  not 

of  old  age ;  and  to  that  purpose  nad  pitched  seldom  a  bait  of  cheesecakes. *' 

upon  a  woman  well  known  to  him  by  the  '■  Otway  most   indecently  brought  his 

•zperience   of  many  years,  in  fine,  his  vices  on  the  stage  in  the  character  of 

housekeeper.     A  gentleman   present,  to  Antonio  in  Venice  Preserved, — which, 

dissuade  him  from  this  step,  out  of  regard  that   it  might  not  be  mistaken,  was  thus 

to  his  grown'Up  children,  was  beginning  boastfully  announced  in  the  prologue : 

a  very  unflattering  description  of  the  ob-  4  Here  is  a  traitor  too,  thafs  very  old, 

lect    of   his    choice,— when    Shaftesbury  Turbulent,  subtle,  miflchievous,  and  bold, 

begged  permission  to  interrupt  the  debate  Bloody,  revengetul,  and,  to  crown  his  part, 

by  a  question  to  their  host, — **  whether  he  Loves  -^— —  with  all  his  heart.' 
was 
John, 
truly, 


question  to  tneir  nosi, — "  wneiner  ne  ijoves  -^— —  wun  au  lus  nean.' 

not  alreadv  married  to  her?"    Sir  «  But  though  eager  for  reputation  as  a 

U  after  a  litUe  demur,  answered,  "Yes,  ^^^  ^f  gallantry,  he  modesUy  yielded  the 

r    I  was  married  ,to  her  yesterday.  ^^  ^^\-^  „  J^^^^    Charles  having  said 


to  see  my  lady  and  wish  her  joy,  and  so  to  j  ^^  » 

dinner."    He  afterwards  said  privately,  in  ,.  y^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  altogether  negUgent  of 

returning  home,  to  the  pot  eman  whose  domestic  duties.    He  wis  thricrmirried, 

speech  he  had  cut  short,  ;«the  man  and  ^nd  behared  to  his  wives  with  courtesy, 

the  manner  gave  me  a  suspicion  that  hay.  ^^^e  first,  as  we  have  related,  was  the 

ing  done  a  foolish  thing  he  was  desirous  to  daughter  of  Lord  Keeper  Coventry.    By 

cover  himself  with  the  authority  of  our  ad-  ^^^\^  ^^  ^^  j^^^     ^^^^  had  he  any  by 

rice.     I  thought  It  good  to  be  sure  before  j^j,    j^ird   wife,   who   survived    him.-4 

you  went  any  farther,  and  you  see  what  daughter   of.WiUiam    Lord   Spencer   of 

came  of  it.-    Another  instance  of  his  sa-  Wormlington.    But  by  hissecond  wife,  the 

gacity  was  his  discovery  of  Miss  Hyde's  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Exeter,  he  had  a 

mamage  to  the  Duke  of  York,  long  be-  son,  Anthony,  who  was  not  at  all  remarka- 

fore  It  was  made  pubUc,  from  the  def.  ^j^  ^^^       -      ^ut  who  was  the  father  of 

•rence  with  which  she  was  treated  by  her  ^^^  t^j^d  Earl,  the  pupil  of  Locke,  and 

*"    .f^-     J-           *     1     J          A      *^  the  author  of  "  The  Characteristics.-    In 

"  He  l»^ed  m  great  splendor,  and  enter-  ^j^^  cducaUon  of  this  grandson,  amidst  aU 

^ned  the  King  sumptuously  at  Wimborne,  ^.^  distractions,  he  took  the  most  unceasing 

St    Giles's.      Like    his    principles,    he  ^^  tender  interest 

changed  his  style  of  coo>^«7\^I°  1^^^»  -Shaftesbury  in' his  person  was  short 

when  there  was  a  coolness  with  the  French  and  slender,  but  well  made,  and  when 

court,  hereceiyedaYisit  from  Cosmo  de  ^^         ^^  ^^^.^^    y^^^  ^^^n,  ^^^  jjj.^ 

Medici.  Duke  of  Tuscany.    RegulaUng  his  J^  j^^  ^^  ^»  j    ^^^^^^  iymptoms  of  pre- 

table  entirely  m  the  English  manner,  he  mature  old  age 

declared  that  •  he  was  neither  an  admirer  ^  ^  .           1     u-  u      j  • 

of  the  French  taste  nor  frien^^^^^^  French  ^AJ^ey^soul^^^^^ 

interesU,  while  some  with    the    servile  Ando'er-iifcra'Sthe  tenement  of  clay.»- 
maxims  of  that  country  had  imbibed  its 

luxury.    Others  might  treat  him  like  a  y^^  must  conclude  by  some  pRMages 

Frenchman;  his  desire  was  to  entertain  from  the  life  of  Lord  Chancellor  Jcflfreys. 

him  like  an  EnEbshman.'    pe  Prince  ^^^  jjea  may  be  formed  of  the  charac- 

politeW  answeredf,   *  ^^T".  ^!^%^*^*  tcr  of  this  miscreant,  from  the  following 

STrPp^ri^ur^^^^  ««nes  which  occu;red  while  he  wm 

SnVXin^li^a'tnUm^^^^^^^  Chief  Justice  of  the  Cotut  of  Citfs 

"  Complying  fully  with  the  Court  iieb*  BeiicJl  w- 
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**The  Chief  Justice  having  had  the  jadcoienta  light  iipon  7oa/---CiUc/'Ai«fiee 
iatbfaction  of  pronouncing  with  his  own  Jeffirey$.  *  God  Almighty's  judgments  will 
lips  the  sentence  upon  Sydney,  of  death  light  upon  those  that  are  guilty  of  hish  trea- 
and  mutilation,  instead  of  leaviuK  the  task  son.* — Daughter.  •  Amen.  1  pray  God.'— 
as  usual  to  the  senior  puisne  Judge, — a  Chief  Juitiee  Jeffreyi.  *Sosayl.  I  thank 
scene  followed  which  is  familiar  to  every  God  I  am  clamor  proof.*  [The  daughter  it 
one. — Sydney,  '  Then,  0  God  !  O  God  !  committed  ta  prison,  and  carried  off  in 
I  beseech  thee  to  sanctify  these  sufferings  custody.] — Sir  Thoma$  Armstrong.  *  I 
unto  me,  and  impute  not  my  blood  to  the  ought  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  law,  and  I 
country ;  let  no  inquisition  be  made  for  it,  demand  no  more.* — Chief  Justice  Jeffrey, 
—but  if  any, — and  the  shedding  of  blood  *That  you  shall  have,  by  the  grace  of  God. 
that  is  innocent  must  be  revenged, — let  See  that  eiecution  be  done  on  Friday  next* 
the  weight  of  it  fall  only  upon  those  that  according  to  law.  You  shall  have  the  foU 
maliciously  persecute  me  for  righteousness*  benefit  of  the  law  ! !  !*  Armstrong  wae 
sake.'— Lora  C,  J.  Jeffreys.  *  I  pray  God  hanffed4emboweled,  beheaded,  and  quar* 
work  in  you  a  temper  nt  to  go  unto  the  tered  accordingly." 
other  world,  for  I  see  you  are  not  fit  for 
this.' — Sydney,    *  My  Lord,  feel  my  pulse        Take  another  from  his  **  Campaign** 

S holding  out  his  hand,)  and  see  if  I  am    on  the  Western   Circuit,  to  which   he 
isordered.    I  bless  God  I  never  was  in    chiefly  is  indebted  for  his  ceiebritv. 
better  temper  than  I  now  am.* — By  order  ^ 

of  the  Chief  Justice,  the  lieutenant  of  the  *'  I  desire  at  once  to  save  my  readers  frooi 
Tower  immediately  removed  the  prisoner,  the  apprehension  that  I  am  about  to  shock 
**  A  very  few  days  after,  and  wnile  this  their  humane  feelings  by  a  detailed  state- 
illustrious  patriot  was  still  lyine  under  ment  of  the  atrocities  of  this  bloodv  cam- 
sentence  of  death,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  pai^  in  the  West,  the  character  of  which  is 
Jeffreys  and  Mr.  Justice  With  ins,  who  sat  familiar  to  every  Englishman.  But,  as  a 
as  his  brother  Judge  on  the  trial,  went  to  specimen  of  it,  1  must  present  a  short  ac- 
a  gay  city  wedding,  where  the  Lord  Mayor  count  of  the  treatment  eiperieoced  by 
and  other  grandees  were  present.  Evelyn,  Lady  Lisle,  with  whose  murder  it  com- 
who  was  of  the  party,  tells  us  that  the    menced. 

Chief  and  the  puisne  both  *  danced  with  *'  She  was  the  widow  of  Major  Lisle, 
the  bride,  and  were  exceeding  merry.'  who  had  sat  in  judgment  on  Charles  I^ 
He  adds,  *■  These  great  men  spent  the  rest  had  been  a  Lord  Commissioner  ojf  the 
of  the  afternoon  until  eleven  at  nieht  in  Great  Seal  under  Cromwell,  and,  flyins  ott 
drinking  healths,  taking  tobacco,  and  talk-  the  restoration,  had  been  asaassinatcd  at 
ing  much  beneath  the  grravity  of  Judges,  Lausanne.  She  remained  in  England,  and 
who  had  but  a  day  or  two  oefore  condemned  was  remarkable  for  her  loyalty  as  well  as 
Mr.  Algernon  Sydney.*  piety.    Jeffreys's  mali^ant  spite  against 

'*  The  neit  exhibition  in  the  Court  of  her  is  wholly  inexplicable ;  for  he  had 
King's  Bench  which  particularly  pleased  never  had  any  personal  quarrel  with  her, 
Jeffreys  and  horrified  the  public,  was  ths  she  did  not  stand  in  the  way  of  his  proiDo- 
condemnation  of  Sir  Thomas  Armstrong,  tion,  and  the  circumstance  of  her  being  Om 
It  will  be  recollected  that  this  gentleman  widow  of  a  regicide  cannot  account  for  bis 
was  outlawed  while  beyond  the  seas,  and  vindicliveness.  Perhaps,  without  any  psrw 
beinff  sent  from  Holland  within  the  year,  sonal  dislike  to  the  individual,  he  mere^ 
sought,  according  to  his  clear  right  in  law,  wished  to  strike  terror  into  the  West  by  his 
to  reveres  the  outlawry.    I  have  had  occa^    first  operation.** 

sion  to  reprobate  the  conduct  of  Lord  "  It  is  said  by  almost  all  the  coatempo- 
Keeper  North  in  refusing  him  his  writ  of  rary  authorities,  that  thrice  did  the  Jury 
error,  and  suffering  his  execution;  but  refuse  to^find  a  verdict  of  gtitlly,  and  thrioa 
Jeffreys  may  be  considered  the  executioner,  did  Lord  Chief  Justice  JefiVeys  send  then 
When  brought  up  to  the  Kind's  Bench  bar,  back  to  reconsider  their  verdict.  In  tb* 
Armstrong  was  attended  by  bis  daughter,  account  of  the  proceeding  in  the  Statb 
a  most  beautiful  and  interesting  younff  TaiAu,  which  has  the  appearance  oC 
woman,  who,  when  the  Chief  Justice  had  having  been  taken  in  short-hand,  and  a€ 
illegally  overruled  the  plea,  aixl  pro-  beingauthentic,  ths  repeated  sending  back 
nounced  judgment  of  death  under  the  out-  of  the  Jury  is  not  mentioned ;  but  enoqgk 
lawry,  excUimed,  *My  Lord,  I  hope  you  appearstostampeternal  infamy  on  JeflWya, 
will  not  murder  my  £uher.* — Chirf  Justice  if  there  were  nothing  more  extant  acaiaat 
Jeffrtus,  *  Who  is  this  woman  ?  Marshal,  him.  After  a  most  furious  summing  ap* 
take  ner  into  custodjr.  Why,  how  now  ?  *  the  Jury  withdrew,  and  staying  o«tt 
Because  your  relative  is  attainted  for  high  awhile,  the  Lord  Jeflfrevs  expressed  a  paat 
treason,  must  you  take  upon  you  to  tax  deal  of  impatience,  and  said  he  won£r«d 
the  Courts  of  justice  for  murder  when  we  that  in  so  plain  a  case  they  would  go  frii^ 
pant  execution  according  to  law  ?  Take  the  bar,  and  would  have  sent  for  thesa^ 
Ear  aw^.'— JDtotif Alsr.    'God  Almighty's    with  an  intimation  that,  if  tbsy  did 
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come  qoicklj,  he  would  tdjourn,  and  let  C,J.  *  Gentlemen,  I  did  not  think  I  ghoold 

them  lie  by  it  all  night ;  but,  after  about  hare  had  any  occasion  to  speak  after  your 

half  an  hour's  stay,  the  Jury  returned,  and  verdict ;  but,  finding  some  hesitancy  and 

the  foreman  addressed  himself  to  the  Court  doubt  amons  you,  I  cannot  but  say  I  won- 

thus :  *  My  Lord,  we  hare  one  thing  to  beg  der  it  should  come  about ;  for  I  think  in 

of  your  Lordship  some  directions  in  before  my  conscience  the  evidence  was  as  full 

we  can  give  our  verdict :  we  have  some  and  plain  as  could  be,  and  if  I  had  been 

doubt  whether  there  be  sufficient  evidence  among  you,  and  sbe  had  been  my  own 

that  she  knew  Hickes  to  have  been  in  the  mother,  I  should  have  found  her  guilty.*' 
army.* — L.  C.  J,    •  There  is  as  full  proof 

as  proof  can  be ;  but  you  are  judges  of  the  The  author  not  UDnatnrally  concludes 

Sroof ;  for  my  part  I  Uiought  there  was  no  the  Tolnmes  before  us  with  the  following 

ifficulty  in  it.*— Jbreman.    *  My  Lord,  allusions   to  the   lives  he  has  already 

we  are  in  some  doubt  of  if — L.  C,  J,    'I  written,  and  to  those  which  then  still 

cannot  help  your  doubts :  was  there  not  awaited  his  pen  :- 

proved  a  discourse  of  the  battle  and  the  '^ 

army  at  supper  time  ?* — Forjeman.    '  But,  "  It  is  consoling  to  me  to  think  that, 

my  Lord,  we  are  not  satisfied  that  she  had  after  the  irksome  task  of  relating  the  ao- 

notice  that  Hickes  was  in  the  army.* — L.  tions  of  so  many  men  devoid  of  political 

C.  /.    *1  cannot  tell  what  would  satisfy  principle,  and  ready  to  suggest  or  to  sup- 

you.  Did  she  not  inquire  of  Dunne  whether  port  any  measures,  however  arbitrary  or 

Hickes  had  l>een  in  the  army  ?  and  when  mischievous,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 

he  told  her  he  did  not  know,  sbe  did  not  their  own  advancement, — a  brignter  pros- 

•ay  she  would  refuse  him  if  he  had  been  pect  now  opens,  and  I  see  rising  before  me 

there,  but  ordered  him  to  come  bv  night.  Chancellors  distinguished  for  their  virtues 

by  which  it  is  evident  she  suspected  it. .  . .  as  well  as  for  their  talents.  To  preserve  the 

But  if  there  were  no  such  proof,  the  cir-  essential  distinctions    between  right  and 

cumstances  and  management  of  the  thing  wron^,   to  consult    the  best   interests  of 

IS  as  full  a  proof  as  can  be.   I  wonder  what  mankind,  I  am  obliged  to  expose  to  repro- 

it  is  you  doubt  of.* — Lady  Lisle.     *  My  bation  such  characters    as    Shaftesbury, 

Lord,  I  hope ,'— L.  C.  /.    •  You  must  Guilford,  and  Jeffreys ;  but  it  will  be  far 

not  speak  now.' — ^The  Jury  laid  their  heads  more  congenial  to  my  feelings  to  present 

togetner  near  a^  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  for  applause  and  imitation  a  Somers,  a 

then  pronounced  a  verdict  of  ChtUty. — L,  Cowper,  a  King,  and  a  Hardwicke." 


SONNET    TO 


SwEST  girl,  thy  nobleness  has  touched  my  heart, 

A  heart  that  always  yields  to  that  rare  grace 
Of  womanhood,  which  all  untaught  by  art. 

Swells  in  thy  form,  and  mantles  in  thy  face  ! 
Orphaned  in  earliest  life,  'tis  thine  to  show 

What  tb^  lost  mother  was ;  and  that  she  lived. 
Though  briefly,  not  in  vain, — for  we  may  know 

The  giver,  from  the  gift  we  have  received. 
What  gentle  spirits  o*erwatched  those  lonely  years, 

That  thou  sbould'st  grow  so  fair,  we  may  not  tell — 
But  it  may  be,  that  the  rich  germ  did  swell 

More  bounteously  from  those  sweet,  human  tears. 
Which  fell  around  its  birth,  as  we  do  know 

The  weeping  skies  make  loveliest  flowers  to  grow  ! 

Deal,  N.  J.»  1847. 
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OUR    RECENT  CORN   TRADE: 
na  ORiom  akd  probable  results. 

In  the  Jane  number  of  this  work,  'at  effect,  the  duties  must  be  lowered  to  what 

page  642,  under  the  title  of  **  The  £u-  he  calls  a  revenue  standard,  until  soch 

ropean  Grain  Market,"  we  ^ave  an  ac-  quantities  of  foreign  goods  shall  be  im- 

count  of  the  extreme  fluctuation  of  prices,  ported  as  will  yield  sufficient  revenue. 

from  1816  to  the  commencement  of  the  This  is  the  avowee)  policy  of  the  pai- 

month  of  April  of  this  year,  and  called  ty  in  power.     They   adrocate,  in  the 

the  attention  of  those  concerned  to  the  broadest  manner,  a  dependence  on  for- 

great  risk  that  had  always  attended  ship-  eign  marketSi  for  our  grain  uid  bread* 

ments  of  grain  and  bread-stnffis  from  the  aiixSk ;  and  we  now  propose  to  show. 

United  States  to  Great  Britian.  from  facts  transpiring  while  we  write. 

It  is  now  our  purpose  to  lay  before  that  no  dependence  whatever  is  to  be 

our  readers,  the  best  statistical  account  placed  upon  such  a  market  as  a  penpa* 

we  have  been  enabled  to  prepare  of  our  nent  source  of  prosperity  to  our  farming 

recent  trade  in  flour,  wheat,  and  Indian  interest 

com ;    premising  that   it    is   generally  That  Europe  is  the  great  wheat  coom- 

taken  from    official   returns  from    thie  try  of  the  world,  and  that  a  cootinental 

custom    houses ;  but   these   not   being  supply  is  erer  ready  to  meet  any  defi- 

completed,  it  may  not  prove  precisely  ciency  in  England,  except  in  cases  Jikt 

accurate,  though   it  is  sufficiently  so  to  the  recent  famine,  we  hare  fully  prored 

give  a  general  account  of  its  nature  and  in  our  June  number;  and  we  now  appeal 

extent  to  the  statistics  of  our  recent  and  prettent 

But  before  doing  this,  though  some  of  foreign  grain  trade,  to  show  that  not 
our  readers  may  consider  it  a  work  of  even  the  unparalleled  state  of  destitution, 
supererogation,  we  think  it  best  to  under  which  Europe  has  recently  labor- 
place  upon  record,  for  future  reference,  ed,  has  been  sufficient  to  sustain,  up  to 
the  most  ample  proof,  that  this  trade  has  this  time,  remunerating  prices,  or  to  ofer 
had  no  connection  whatever  with  any  any  prospect  of  a  nvorable  trade  ia 
measure  of  the  present  Administration ;  bread-stum  for  the  eoming  year. 
but  has  arisen  wholly  from  the  disease  But  first,  let  us  forever  put  at  rest  the 
in  the  potato,  and  the  great  failure  of  the  absurd  claim  of  the  party  in  power  to 
grain  crops  in  England  and  in  some  parts  any  of  the  good  effects  of  the  recent  de- 
of  Germany.  mand  abroi^  for  our  bread-stufis. 

We  do  this,  because  it  is  a  oart  of  the  The  tariff*  of  1846  was  passed  in  As* 

political  tactics  of  the  Locoloco  party  gust  of  that  year,  to  take  effect  in  the 

to  arrogate  to  itself  whatever  has  in-  ensuing  December.      At  the  time  of  its 

ured  to  the  benefit  of  the  country ;  and  passage  the  price  of  flour  in  the  New 

their  party  presses  have  accordingly  not  York  market  was  about  five  dollars  per 

hesitated,  in  open  violation  of  the  facts  barrel,  and  its  passage  so  far  interfered 

in  the  case,  to  attribute  our  recent  large  with  the  geneial  trade  of  the  country, 

trade  in  grain  and  bread-stufis  to  the  as  to  produce  the  most  gloomy  pro*- 

measures  of  the  present  Administration,  pects  for  the  future. 

Particularly  have  they  falsely  appeal-  It  paralysed  the  general  indaatry  ol 

ed  to  the  tariff  of  1846,  as  giving  a  free-  the  country ;  flour  declined  in  price,  moA 

dom  to  this  trade,  which  diof  not  exist  un-  it  was  very  much  feared  that  the  im- 

der  the  tariff  of  1842.  mense  supply  of  every  species  of  gtaia 

The  broad  policy  laid  down  by  the  would  funher   reduce   its    value — that 

present  Administraton,  is,  that  we  are  to  from  this  cause,  the  farmers  would  not 

depend  upon  foreign  nations  for  a  very  be  enabled  to  pay  the  country  store-kecp- 

lar^  portion  of  manufactured  goods,  for  ers,  who  consecjuently  would  he  Uigcly 

which  we  are  to  pay  in  raw  materials,  deficient  in  their  paymenu  to  the  ner- 

With  this  view  they  pamed  the  present  chants,  and  that  thence  would    renit 

tariff;   the    Secretary  ot    lue  Treasury  neat  mercantile  embanasaaeata  ia  oot 

RTOwing  that  if  it  did  not  produce  <^is  Atlantic  citiea. 
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The  money  market  had  already  felt  ified  to  a  certain  extent,  and  we  hare 

the  depression  caused  by  the  passage  of  not  yet  seen  the  end  of  the  matter.    It  is 

the  new  tariff,  and  money  was  gradually  not,  we  thinic,  difficult  to   form    some 

becoming  more  and  more  scarce,  when  judgment  of  what  will  most  probably  oc- 

accounts    reached    us   of   the    general  cur  ere  very  long,  should  tne  flattering 

scarcity  of  grain  in  England,  and  through-  prospects  held  out,  by  last  advices  from 

out  a  large   part  of   Europe,  together  Europe,  of  abundant  crops  of  grain,  and 

with  the    almost  total  failure   of  their  little  or  no  disease  in  the  potato,  be  re- 

potato  crop.                        \  alized.      Doubtless    a    much  increased 

The  effects  of  these  accounts  are  too  quantity  ofgrain  has  been  raised  through- 
well  known  to  need  repetition  here ;  all  out  the  wheat  countries  of  continental 
kinds  of  grain  and  bread -stufffe  advanced  Europe.  We  know  that  such  is  the 
in  price,  and  large  shipments  were  made,  casein  the  United  States;  and  if  the 
at  freights  which  yielded  handsome  prof-  English  harvest  shall  be  abundant,  as 
its  to  the  owners  of  ships.  Foreign  ex-  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  it  will 
change  began  to  fall,  and  soon  reached  be,  no  man  living  can  tell  to  what  price 
a  price  wnich  made  the  importation  of  the  coming  crop  may  be  reduced, 
specie  profitable:  accordingly  the  pre-  Onefact  should  be  borne  in  mind,  which 
cious  metals  flowed  in  upon  us,  until,  it  may  not  occur  to  those  not  conversant  in 
is  stated,  upwards  of  twenty  millions  of  the  aflairs  of  trade,  and  that  is,  that  the 
dollars  were  imported.  immense  shipments  made  from  this  coun- 

All  this  occurred  while  the  tendency  try,  to  whicn  we  shall  presently  advert, 

of  every  measure  of  the  present  party  in  were  made  from  the  crop  raised  in  the  Uni- 

power,  so  far  as  trade  was  concerned,  ted  States,  without  expectation  of  any 

was  of  precisely  an    opposite    charac-  extraordinary  demand — proving  what  the 

ter.    The  lessening  of  the  duties,  by  the  writer  has  often  urged,  namely,  that  there 

tariff  of  1846,  increased  importations  of  requires  nothing  more  than  the  gradual 

foreign  manufactures,    and  would,  un-  and  regular  increase  of  the  crop  of  this 

doubtedly,  have  raised  the  price  of  for-  country,  to  supply  any  demand  that  may 

eign  exchange  ;  the  sub-treasury  created  arise  from  abroad, 

an  additional  demand  for  specie,  and  the  Indeed,  there  can  be  little  donbt,  that 

Mexican  war  kept  up  a  constant  drain  the  same  number  of  persons  employed  in 

of  it ;  so  that  but  for  the  accidental  sup-  agriculture,  will  produce  the  comingyear 

ply,  occasioned  by  the  large  shipments  a  much  greater  quantity  than  was  grown 

ot  grain  and  bread-stuffs,  it  is  not  easy  the  past  season,  and  that  the  policy  of  the 

to  form  an  estimate  of  the  embarrassment  present  Administration,  of  curtailing  other 

which  would  have  resulted  from  the  en-  pursuits  to  increase  our  agricultural  pop- 

aclment  of  the  new  tariff,  the  sub-treas-  ulation,  with  a  view  to  a  foreign  market 

ury,  and  of  the  wicked  and  unrighteous  for  their  produce,  is  about  as  wise  as  it 

war,  in  which  the  country  was  involved  would  be  to  increase  the  quantity  of  coal 

by  the  ill-advised  measures  of  the  Presi-  we  now  raise  from  ourmines,  with  a  view 

dent,  not  to  give  them  the  really  uiicon-  to  ship  it  to  Newcastle, 

stitulional  character  they  so  richly  merit.  The  grain  trade  of  this  year  offfers  so 

This  is  a  plain  statement  of  the  facts  of  striking  a  proof  of  what  the  advocates  of 
the  case,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  the  home  industry  have  always  insisted 
reiterating  what  we  declared  as  our  upon,  and  what  the  ^soi-disant*'  free- 
opinion,  as  early  as  in  the  March  num-  traders  have  always  denied,  that  wecan- 
ber  of  this  work ;  namely,  that  "  had  not  forbear,  in  a  lew  words,  to  advert  to 
there  been  an  abundant  crop  of  grain  in  it.  WtsWvuieio  thebalanceoftrcuie.  What 
Europe,  a  full  crop  of  cotton  in  this  could  have  caused  the  fall  in  exchange  on 
country,  and  no  disease  of  the  potato,  Europe,  and  the  consequent  recent  influx 
we  should  have  seen  a  very  different  of  specie  into  this  country,  but  the  tern- 
state  of  things ;  and  something  very  dif-  porary  balance  of  trade  against  England, 
ferent  from  past  experience  must  occur,  caused  hj  the  large  shipments  of  grain 
if  this  nn natural  course  of  trade  shall  and  provisions  ? 

pass  off,  and  business  again    find   its  We  should  really  like  some  unbeliever 

level,  without  proving  how  little  the  in  the  theory,  as  it  has  been  called,  of 

permanent  prosperity  of  a  country  is  any  such  thing  as  a  balance  of  trade,  to 

promoted  by  extraordinary  prices  in  a  favor  us  with  his  mode  of  accounting  for 

loreign  market,  creating  an  unnatural  de-  the  large  quantity  of  the  precious  metals 

mand  for  its  staple  productions."  which  have  found  their  way  across  the 

These  remarks  have  bean  already  rer*  Atlantic  for  the  last  nine  or  twelre  months. 
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upon  any  other  principle  than  that  of  the  Let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that  the 

balance  of  trade.  Whig  party,  in  common  with  ail  the  friends 

But  leaving  all  discussions  upon  sub-  of  the  home  policy,  rejoice  as  much  in 

jects  foreign  to  the  one  immediately  before  good  foreign  markets  for  our  agricultural 

us,  we  now  ask  the  attention  of  our  read-  products,  as  they  do  in  the  success  of 

ers  to  the  following  statistics  of  our  recent  manufactures  or  any  other  portion  of  our 

grain  trade,  showing  the  immense  amount  general  industry ;  and  therefore  is  it  al- 

of  funds  thus  furnished  over  and  above  ways  a  matter  of  congratulation  with 

any  calculations  that  could  have  been  them,  when  the  balance  of  trade  is  kept 

made,  by  those  in  power,  when  they  in  our  favor,  as  in  the  late    demand 

plunged  the  country  into  an  unnecessary  for  our  bread-stufis.    What  they  contend 

and  expensive  war,  and  when,  by  the  against,  is  what  the  writer  feais  may,  and 

Passage  of  the  tariffof  1846,  and  the  Sub-  probably  will  occur,  sooner  or  later,  un* 

Veasury   Act,  they  adopted  measures  der  Locofoco  misrule,  namely,  that  over 

well  calculated  to  create  a  moneyed  crisis,  importations,  under  the  present  tariff,  will 

and  to  embarrass  the  whole  trade  and  turn  the  balance  against  us,  and  cause  a 

business  of  the  Union.  sudden  return  of  specie  to  Europe  for 

Let  any  man  at  all  acquainted  with  manufactured  goods,  creating[  a  disturb- 

monetary  affairs,  enter  into  a  fair  and  can-  ance  of  the  currency  highly  injurious  lo 

did  examination  of  these  statements,  to  the  trading  community,  when  such  goods 

the  accuracy  of  which,  so  far  as  they  go,  could  have  been  made  at  home  with  the 

we  solemnly  pled^  ourselves,  and  we  greatest  advantage  to  every  American  in- 

cannot  doubt  he  will  come  to  the  conclu-  terest 

sion.  that  had  there  been  plentiful  crops  In  truth,  nothing  is  more  injurious  to 
in  Europe,  instead  of  the  famine  which  trade  than  these  sudden  importations  and 
has  prevailed,  the  new  tariff,  the  sub-  exportations  of  specie ;  and  nothing  can 
treasury,  and  the  Mexican  VVar,  would  prevent  them  in  our  case  but  such  a  tariff 
have  plunged  this  country  into  a  moneyed  as  shall  limit  our  importations  to  our  ca- 
crisis  as  severe  as  that  prevailing  in  Eng-  pacity  to  pay  for  them  by  our  usual  ex- 
land,  by  last  accounts,  or  as  any  similar  portations.  Had  the  tariffof  1842  beea 
crisis  we  have  ever  heretofore  experi-  in  operation,  in  place  of  that  of  1846,  we 
enced.  should  have  permanently  kept  in  the 
We  would  further  ask  a  careful  atten-  country  the  specie  gained  by  our  recent 
tion  to  the  state  of  prices  for  our  bread-  grain  trade,  which,  under  the  present  tarifl^ 
stuffs  and  grain  in  England,  as  they  are  will  most  probably  soon  return  to  Europe, 
well  known  to  have  governed,  and  the  Let  us  now  present  for  the  inspection 
immense  fall  that  has  taken  place  in  of  the  reader  the  followina  tables :  No. 
them,  with  a  view  of  settling  the  question  1,  showing  the  exports  of  Flour,  Indian 
at  issue  between  the  Locofoco  party  and  Com  and  Meal  to  all  foreign  countries, 
the  Whigs;  the  former  adopting  meas-  for  the  year  endine  Sept  1,1847;  No.  3, 
ures  to  force  us  into  a  dependence  upon  Exports  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  from 
a  foreign  market,  for  our  raw  produce,  at  Sept.  1846,  to  20th  Aug.  1847 ;  No.  3, 
the  sacrifice  of  the  mechanical  and  indus-  Comparative  view  of  the  Exports  of  the 
trial  arts,  while  the  latter  maintain,  with  same  to  foreign  countries,  for  the  last  tea 
Adam  Smith,  **  that  the  home  market  is  years ;  No.  4,  The  export  prices  of  Indi- 
the  best  of  all  markets  for  the  rude  pro-  an  Corn,  Wheat  and  Flour,  from  1828  to 
duce  of  the  soil."*  1847. 

Table  No.  1. 
Exports  of  Floury  Wheat,  Indian  Com  and  Mealyfrom  the  Uniied  Slates  to  F&rmgn 

CountrieSy  for  the  year  ending  September  Is/,  1847. 

EMimaled  V«faK. 
Flour,  4,712,688     bbls.    at  $6,         $28,275,528 

Wheat,  5,144,551  bushels,        1,25,        6,430,689 

Indian  Com,  17,551,432        «*  ,80,      13,641,145 

Indian  Meal,  1,012,579     bbls.  3,25,        3,291381 


Total,    $51,639,243 
By  cbanffing  the  Flour  and  Meal  into  bushels,  allowing  5  bushels  of  Wheat  to  a 
barrel  of  Flour,  and  4  bushels  of  Corn  to  a  banel  of  Meu,  and  adding  the  same  lo 
the  Wheat  and  Indian  Corn,  we  have  the  following  results : 

Wheat,  28,701,491  bushels,     equal  to  3,587,686  qnarteia. 

Indian  Com,        .        21,601,748        '•  "      3,700,218        •• 
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Table  No.  2. 
The  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland^  from  September 
1ft,  1846,  to  an  average  time  from  the  various  American  ports,  of  about  the  20th  of 
August,  1847,  were  as  follows: 

Estimated  Value. 
Flour,        ....        3.099,176       bbls.    at  $6,      $18,595,056 
Wheat,      ....        3,667,119    bushels,        1,25,     4,583,898 
Indian  Corn,       .  .      16,261,591         "  ,80,    13,009,272 

Indian  Meal,      .        .  836,847       bbls.  3,25,     2,719,852 


Total  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,       ....  $38^08,078 

Total  to  all  other  Foreign  Countries,    ....  12,731,165 

Total  Exports,  $51,639,243 
Table  No.  3. 
Comparative  view  <if  the  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Foreign  Countries  cf  the 
above  articles  of  Bread-stvffstfor  thevrevums  ten  years, 

ladian  Indian 

Flour,  Wheat,         Corn,  Meal, 

Tear  ending                            bbls.           bushels.       bushels.           bbls.  Total  Value. 

Sept.  30,  1837,                     318,719         17,303       151,276       159,435  $3,926,109 

1838                      448,161           6,291       172,321       171,843  4,475,815 

"         1839                      923,151         96,325       162,306       165.672  7,868,877 

1840                    1,897,501    1,720.860      574,279      206,063  12,822.614 

•«         1841                    1,515,817      868.585      535,727      232,284  9,577,938 

1842                   1,283,602       817,958      600,308       209,199  9,254,939 

June -30,  1843  (9  mos.)      841,474       311.685      281,749       174,354  4,763,097 

1844  (12  mos.)  1,438,574       558,917       825,282      247,882  8,304,925 

1845  1,195,230       389.716       840.184      269,030        6,788,665 

1846  2,289,476    1,613,795    1,826,068      298,790       15,482,388 


Tota],9yrs.  and  9  mos.,  12,151,705   6,401,435   5,969,500  2,134,552    $83,265,367 

If  we  call  the  above  period  a  term  often  years,  which  is  near  enough  for  a  com- 
parison, 4he  annual  average  of  these  exports,  compared  with  the  year  ending  Sept. 
I,  1847,  is  as  follows: 

Annual  Average.       Year  ending  Sept.  1, 1847. 
Flour,  (bbls.)       .        .         •         .         1,215.170  4,712,588 

Wheat,  (bushels.)        .        .  640,143  5,144,551 

Indian  Corn,  (bushels.)  .  596,950  17,551,432 

Indian  Meal,  (bbls.)  .        .  213,455  1,012,579 


Total  valne  of  flour,  wheat,  com  and  meal,  $8,326,536  $51,639,243 

Increase  of  the  year  ending  Sept.  1, 1847,  over  the  annual  ave- 
rage for  a  period  of  ten  jears,        $43,312,707 

Increase  of  the  year  ending  Sept.  1, 1847,  over  the  year  ending 

June  30,  1846, $36,156,855 

Table  No.  3.  Indian  Com    Wheat        Flour 

Export  prices  qf  Indian  Com,  Wheat  and    Years.          Pe^buahel.  Per  bushel,  per  bbl. 

flcurjrom  1828  to  1847,  inclusixe.        |«35               $0.78  $1 .07          $5,60 

[All  but  the  last  year  from  ••  Seaman's.   ^^^^                  »°2  0,10           7,13 

p4«.orN..joJ;,^^                             IJ37                   .97  J.56            «.37 

Indian  Com      Wheat         Flour      1839                   ,87  1,48             7,50 

Years.       per  bushel,     per  bushel,    per  bbl.     1840                   ,71  ,96             5,34 

1828  $0,48         $0,75          $4,90     1841                    .59  .94             5,15 

1829  .53           1,50            6,92     1842                   ,57  1,12            j5,68 

1830  ,50           1,02            4,96     1843                   ,42  ,87            4,46 

1831  ,€9           1,28             5,50     1844                   ,49  ,89             4,70 

1832  .61           1,06             5,56     1845                    ,49  M            M5 

1833  ,69             .90            5,87     1846                    .65  1,04             5,95 

1834  ,67          1,06            5,40     1847(C8timated).80  1,25            6,00 
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LJTo  show  the  comparatire  ralue  of  the  We  hare  no  data  respecting  the  con- 
home  market,  over  that  of  the  foreign  snmption  of  wheat  by  the  growers  of 
market,  we  present  the  following  calca-  that  grain,  similar  to  that  br  which  we 
lations  on  the  crops  of  Indian  C^m  and  have  formed  our  estimate  on  Indian  corn ; 
Wheat  for  the  year  1846.  but  such  a  calculation  is  not  important. 
Thecropsot  these  grains  in  the  United  as  the  superiority  of  our  home  market 
States  for  1839,  as  ascertained  by  the  over  foreign  ones  for  the  consumption  of 
census  taken  in  1840,  were  as  follows:  wheat,  as  well  as  Indian  corn,  is  suffi- 
Indian  Com,    377,531,865  bushels.  ciently  shown  by  the  above.    It  is  fur- 
Wheat,              84,823,272       ••  ther  shown  by  the  great  difference  be- 
The  Commissioner  of  Patents  estima-  tween  the  quantity  of  prodoce  received 
ted  the  crops  of  1845,  thus:  at  our  principal  ports,  and  the  exports 
Indian  Corn,    417,899,000  bushels.  thereof  from  the  same  ports  to  foreign 
Wheat,            106,548,000       **  countries.    Thus  at  Boston  the  receipts 
The  crop  of  Indian  Com  in  1843  was  of  flour  for  the  year  endine  Sept   1, 
estimated  by  the  Commissioner  at  494,-  1847,  were  862,523  barrels,  while  the  ex- 
618,000  bushels.    In  the  absence  of  any  ports  to  foreign    countries   were  only 
retums  for  the  year  1846,  we  may  safely  160,565  barrels  from  the  same  port ;  and 
estimate  it  at  425,000,000  of  bushels —  the  receipts  of  Indian  com  at  Boston 
the  disposition  of  which  may  be  stated  were  2,199,994  bushels — exports  to  for- 
as  follows,  it  beio^  generally  calculated  eign  countries,  583,743  bushels, 
that  over  one  fourth  of  the  crop  is  annu-  To  these  tables,  the  remarks  accomptt- 
ally  sold  to  non-producer?,  in  the  markets  nying  them,  and  the  present  state  of  the 
of  the  United  States,  and  for  export  to  foreign  grain  market,  we  appeal  with 
foreign  countries  : —  ^reat  confidence  fully  toshow  the  superior 
Quantity  used  on  the  farms  importance  of  the  home  market  over  a 
and  plantations  in  the  U.  foreien  one  ;  for  though  we  freely  ad- 
S.,  lor  food  for  man  and      bushels.  mit  the  temporary  advantage  to  be  de- 
animals,  seed,  &c.,            300,000,000  rived  from  large  exports,  such  as  thoee 
Sold  to  non-producers  In  the  here  exhibited,  yet  when  they  arise  from 
U.  S.,                .                103,000,000  the  distress  of  our  best  customers  for 
Exported  to  foreign  coun-  ourgreat  southern  staples,  there  are  many 
tries,        .        .                   22,000,000  deductions  to  be  made  from  the  nominal 

amount  of    wealth  which  they  appear 

Total  crop,  425,000,000  to  have  brought  into  the  country ;  and 
It  thus  appears  that  about  five  per  cent,  especially  do  we  urge  that  this  wealth 
only  of  the  crop  of  Indian  Corn  nas  been  generally  goes  into  the  hands  of  a  few 
exported  during  the  past  year,  while  the  speculators,  and  is  not  diffused  through- 
domestic  consumption,  by  non-producers,  out  the  industrious  classes  of  our  citi- 
is  nearly  25  per  cent,  of  the  crop.  zens. 

With  regard  to  the  crop  of  wheat  in  Seasons  of  excessive  demand  for  our 
1846,  we  may  estimate  it  at  about  112  products  for  foreign  consumption  inva- 
mtjlions  of  bushels — ^the  last  having  been  riably  give  rise  to  a  speculative  spirit, 
a  very  abundant  year — and  over  25  per  and  unsettle  wholesome  industry,  whidi 
cent  of  the  crop  has  been  exported  to  is  the  real  wealth  of  a  nation,  and  is 
foreign  countries.  We  make  the  follow-  never  thus  disturbed  without  great  injury 
lag  calculation  of  the  disposition  of  the  to  the  mass  of  the  people.  What  the 
crop  of  1846,  based  on  a  similar  esti-  agriculturist  most  desires  is  a  steady  de- 
mate  with  regard  to  the  crop  of  1840,  in  mand  for  his  products  at  remunerating 
the  Philadelpnia  Price  Current  and  Com-  prices.  He  can  then  make  his  calcula- 
mercial  list,  published  in  January,  1842:  tions,  apportion  his  expenditures  to  bis 

Bushels.  receipts,  and,  by  a  prudent  economy* 

Estimated  crop  In  1846,       112,000,000.  permanently    improve    his     condition. 

Whereas,  in  times  of  a  speculative  de- 
Used  f6r  seed,  starch,  Sk,,  8.000,000.  mand,  nothing  is  certain  ;  wages  are  sod- 
Exported  to  foreign  coun-  denly  raised ;  he  is  induced  to  till  more 

tries,                                   28,750,000.  ground,  and,  in  all  probability,  as  in  the 

Consumed  for  human  food  present  case,  by  the  time  his  increased 

in  the  United  States,           75,250,000  crop  comes  to  market,  prices  greatly  re- 

cede,  so  as  to  leave  him  with  a  loss  ex* 

Total,  112,000,000  ceeding  the  profits  realized  on  the  pre- 
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Tioas  one.    Another  consideration,  and  We  are  among  those  who  do  not  be- 

a  rery  important  one,  resulting  from  an  lieve  this  will  be  the  case,  under  the  pres- 

extraordinary  rise  in  price,  to  supply  a  ent  tariff.    We  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to 

foreign  demand  in  bread-stuffs,  is,  that  the  prospects  for  the  future.    The  news- 

the  whole  quantity  used  throughout  the  papers  are  constantly  boasting  of  the  im- 

country,  commands  an  equally  advanced  mense  amount  of  our  imports,  which  are 

pnce ;  and  thus,  while  a  few  profit  by  it,  not  likely  to  decrease.    Should  the  pres- 

the  many  are  sorely  taxed  in  that  essen-  ent  depression  in  the  English  money 

tml  article.    So  in  the  case  before  us :  market  increase  or  even  continue,  British 

flour    rose  from  $4.50    per  barrel— to  manufactures  will  fall  in  price,  and  our 
which  the  abundant  crop,  and  the  tariff   large  importations  go  on,  until  a  balance 

of  1 846,  reduced  it— as  high  as  $9  ;  thus  will  be  created  against  us ;  exchange  will 

doubling  the  price  upon  every  individual  consequently  rise,  for  already  has  it  risen 

throughout  the  land ;  and  even  among  from  nve  to  nine  per  cent.,  and  we  may 

those  who  speculate  in  the  article  for  the  look  for  large  exportations  of  specie, 

foreign  demand,  it  inevitably  happens  The  goods  thus  increasingly  imported 

that  not  a  few  are  ruined,  when  prices  will  he  forced  upon  our  market,  to  the  in- 

recede  as  they  have  now  receded,  nearly,  jury  of  our  home  manufactures ;  and  we 

if  not  quite,  one  half.    These  are  but  a  may  in  the  end  find,  that  what  we  have 

very  few  of  the  more  prominent  disad-  considered  a  most  prosperous  state  of 

vantages  which  result  from  a  speculative  things,  may  turn  out  quite  the  reverse, 

trade ;  but  there  are  many  others,  not  so  We  are  no  croakers,  no  propheciers  of 

obvious,  such  as  the  extravagant  ideas  evil,  and  do  not  look  for  any  very  severe 

it  engenders,  drawing  off  the  minds  of  crisis  in  our  afl&irs.    Thanks  to  the  pro. 

the  people  from  those  industrial  pursuits  tective  policy,    we   have  succeeded  in 

hy  which  alone  a  permanent  prosperity  building  up,  until  it  has  reached  a  basis 

'•  fjf"™*'*  not  to  be  overthrown,  an  internal  indus- 

We  may  also  alwajrs  reckon  upon  try,  amounting  to  some  two  or  three  hun- 

one  great  disadvantage  we  are  sure  to  dred  millions  of  dollars;  and  this  encour- 

experience  in  a  moneyed  crisis,  that  is,  ages  us  to  believe  we  stand  upon  ground 

when  England  is  under  the  necessity  of  so  solid,  that  the  improvidence  of  our 

making  large  exports  of  specie  to  pay  presentrulers  cannot  undermine  or  destroy 

for  a  foreign  supply  of  grain  and  bread-  our  present  indomitable  perseverance  and 

stuffs,    which    invariably  reduces    the  industry. 

price  of  our  great  southern  staples,  cot-  We  are  willing  to  anticipate  better 

ton  most    particularly.      Nor    can  we  things  for  the  future.    The  recent  elec- 

always  be  sure  that  such  a  crisis  will  not  tions  show  a  conservative  feeling  to  be 

raact  upon  us,  either  in  the  derangement  gaining  ground.    The  schoolmaster  has 

of  our  own  currency,  or,  as  in  the  pres-  left  traces  of  his  labors,  which  must  open 

ent  case,  in  heavy  failures.  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  teach  them 

We  feel  confident  we  have  not  overra-  what  is  their  true   interest.      Locofoco 

ted  the  disadvantages  incident  to  the  state  philosophy  does  not  flourish  in  the  broad 

of  things  on  which  we  comment— as  a  light  of  education  and  knowledge.    The 

drawback  to  the  advantages  which  an-  sophistry  of  demagogues  will  not  avail  to 

pear  in  the  large  amount  supposed  to  be  satisfy  the  country,  that  it  is  our  true  pol- 

realized  in  the  immense  exports  shown  icy  to  spend  countless  millions  in  an  an- 

by  our  tables.  righteous  war,  and  deny  to  Congress  the 

But  admitting  that  we  have  gained  right  to  improve  our  rivers  and  harbors, 

much  money  in  this  trade,  is  it  not  ob-  or  enact  laws  to  foster  and  sustain  the 

ViouB  that  it  would  be  much  more  profit-  arts  of  peace, 
able,  if  our  tariff  were  such  as  to  enable 
OS  to  retain  it  ? 
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Tus  last  European  newt  were  of  the  when,  attacked  and  parened  bj  the  barba- 

greatest  interest.    Europe  is  thrown  into  rians  of  Asia,   the^   retired   into  a   far 

a  general  ferment,  and  we  believe  that  war  country,  leaving  their  native  homes,  rather 

will  soon  begin  at  some  points  of  the  old  than  serve  as  slaves  to  their  enemies.   With 

world.    Italy  it  approaching  the  crisis  of  such  a  man  as  Cardinal  Ciacchi,  the  new 

her  struggle  for  independence;  Switzer-  Po|)e  is  sure  of  being  supported  in  this 

land  is  threatened  with  a  civil  and  religious  national  struggle,  and  will  nave  the  sym- 

war  ;  while  Spain  shows  herself  the  scan-  pathy  of  all  Italy.    Notwithstanding  these 

dal  of  the  age.    But  upon  Italy  the  eves  of  demonstrations,   additional    regiments  of 

the  world  are  chiefly  directed.    All  free  soldiery  have  joined  the  garrison  of  Fer- 

spirits  sympathize  with  that  nation  of  mar-  rara,  and  Austria  seems  not  to  retrocede 

tyrs — all  are  anxious  to  witness  her  liber-  from  her  infamous  desijni.    On  the  ISth  of 

ation — to  behold  her  united  and  independ-  August,  in  the  city  of  Ferrara  and  nei^ 

ent.    After  thirty  long  years  of  slavery  and  boring    places,   the    eatcited   popalatuNi 

chains,  the  voice  of  Italian  emancipation  were  anned  and  waiting  for  an  order  of  the 

was  heard  from  Rome — from  the  **  city  of  Cardinal  to  attack  the  Austrian  garrieon. 

the  soul,**  calling  the  Italians  to  liberty.  It  is  cheerio^  to  see  the  ardor    of  the 

Faithful  to  their  principles,  they  answered  people  for  enlistment    They  say  continu* 

that  they  were  ready  for  battle^to  drive  ally  that  they  are  ready  to  fight  and  die  for 

the  barbarians  of  the  north  from  their  fair  their   country.     N*ever   before  did   Italy 

Esninsula.  WhatdidAustria,  France,  and  ofler  so  great  a  spectacle  of  union  and 
ngland  do,  in  such  a  critical  moment  ?  nationality.  From  the  Roman  papers  we 
Austria  used  all  the  most  degrading  means  learn  that  the  government  is  disposed  to 
to  subdue  the  Pope  and  his  people,  but  all  defend  to  the  last  the  independence  of  the 
were  useless.  War  is  unavoidable.  Aus-  country.  By  order  of  Pius  IX.,  a  camp  far 
tria  must  no  longer  be  mistress  of  that  military  eiercise  and  observation  met  near 
country :  she  must  withdraw  beyond  the  Forli.  Every  day  new  troops  cross  the 
Alps,  and  give  her  last  adieu  to  Italy.  Apennines  for  Bologna  and  the  Austrian 
France  has  done  little  or  nothing  for  Ital-  frontiers.  The  Papal  government  have 
ian  liberty.  Guizot,  with  his  hypocritical  thought  it  best  until  now  to  be  inactive, 
and  mysterious  policy,  endeavors  to  inter-  The  Romans  have  no  hope  of  help  on  the 
vene  between  Austria  and  the  Pope  ;  he  side  of  France ;  they  remember  well  the 
wishes  Pius  IX.  to  follow  the  politics  of  infamous  treachery  of  1S31,  and  know  that 
Gregory  XVI.,  and  be  reconciled  with  Louis  Philippe  will  not  dare  to  declare 
Austria,  the  eternal  enemy  of  Italy.  Eng-  war  against  an^  power.  At  a  large  meet 
land,  on  the  contrary,  intervenes  as  a  frieml  ing  of  citizens  in  Rome,  the  nephew  of  the 
to  Italy  and  the  Pope.  She  eagerlpr  de-  present  Pope  and  brother  of  Cardinal  Fer^ 
dares  herself  against  the  Austrian  inter-  retti.  Secretary  of  State,  ezpreeeed  himself 
vention,  and  sends  a  strong  navy  to  protect  with  his  habitual  freedom  and  boldness 
the  coasts  of  Romagna.  The  occupation  coocerning  the  intentions  of  the  goven- 
of  Ferrara  by  an  Austrian  army  has  excited  ment — **  that  he  is  ready  to  defend  his 
the  just  indignation,  not  only  of  the  Italians,  rights,  by  all  possible  and  necessary  means, 
but  of  many  other  nations.  In  France,  even  to  the  last  drop  of  his  blood.**  The 
although  the  government  is  opposed  to  Pope  himself,  in  a  consistory  of  cardinals, 
war,  and  Louis  Philippe  and  his  ministry  said  that  be  trusted  in  Ood  and  his  people 
would  sacrifice  all  to  keep  things  where  to  compel  the  enemy  to  withdraw.  "  I 
they  are,  the  people  are  ready  to  fight  for  shall  exeommanicaf  the  AostrtaBs,**  snid 
the  good  cause,  as  well  as  to  break  off  the  he,  **  and  if  that  as  not  enough,  I  will  f» 
present  governmental  system.  France  and  on  horseback  to  the  field  of  battle  ;  I  wul 
Italy  have  common  feelings — have  old  re-  rouse  all  Italians  and  CalhoUce,  and  in  less 
membrances  that  unite  them.  This  is  not  than  a  month  two  millions  of  men  will  be 
the  year  1831,  when  the  Italians  were  under  my  banner.*'  *<  Let  it  be  your  en- 
betrayed  by  the  Citizen  King  and  hb  m-  deavor,*'  he  added,  '*  to  keep  the  people 
diiont  liberal  ministers.  quiet ;  tell  them  to  be  prudent  and  faithiol. 
Cardinal  Ciacchi,  the  Governor  of  Fer-  — that  I  will  never  yield,  and  Italy  most 
rara,  sent  a  second  protestation  to  Austria,  at  length  be  free  and  united."  This  was 
against  the  violation  of  the  Roman  terri-  the  language  and  policy  of  the  great  Hilda* 
tory,  and  advised  all  the  population  to  brand,  of  Alexander  III.,  and  of  Julioi 
leave  the  city  to  the  enemy,  and  march  off  II.,  the  greatest  and  most  patriotic 
to  Bologna.  Such  a  patriotic  and  noble  Popes.  On  the  18th  of  Aucust  the  young 
proclamation  reminds  ns  of  the  old  Greeks,  national  guard  awaiDblsd  at  the  Villa  Bar* 
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gbete  to  Dar»de,  and  CardiDal  Feiretti  ex-  lenr  and  navy.  England  foUowa  the  tame 
claimed  that  he  would  feel  happy  to  direct  policy.  A  large  squadron  left  Malta  for 
•uch  a  troop  against  the  Austrian!.  In  the  Archipelago,  to  watch  the  movements 
Ferrara  a  patrol  of  citizens  were  attacked  of  Austria.  More  than  that — we  are  as- 
hy Austrian  soldiers,  and  cruelly  butchered,  sured  by  a  private  letter  that  English  sol* 
Thus  were  murdered  by  Austria  the  am-  diers  have  landed  at  Ancona,  and  joined 
bassadors  of  the  French  Republic  at  the  the  Papal  troops.  An  English  ambassador 
Congress  of  Rastad,  and  in  the  same  man-  will  be  sent  to  Rome,  as  a  counsellor  to 
ner  a  gr^at  number  of  Poles  were  destroyed  Pius  IX.  Thus  a  Protestant  nation  has 
by  tha  bloody  Szeckler,  charge  of  Prince  shown  herself  solicitous  to  defend  the 
Metternich,  and  the  terror  of  Galicia.  In  riehts  of  the  head  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
every  part  of  Italy  there  is  commotion,  and  What  a  disgrace  for  the  French  nation  to 
a  general  insurrection  mi^ht  be  excited  at  be  the  last  in  this  cause,  to  be  anticipated 
any  moment.  Maria  Louisa,  the  Duke  of  by  England  !  The  King  of  Sardinia  will 
Lucca,  and  the  King  of  Naples  have  joined  be  able  to  stand  alone  against  Austria,  and 
Austria  against  the  Pope;  but  all  their  his  army  is  better  disciplined  than  the 
plots  will  be  useless,  as  the  Italians  are  Emperor*s.  He  can  raise  two  hundred 
united,  and  weary  of  despotic  governments,  thousand  men.  He  himself  is  an  Italian 
The  Duke  of  Lucca  fled  to  Venice,  and  left  prince,  and  his  army  is  wholly  composed 
the  government  in  the  hands  of  his  minis-  of  Italians — all  enemies  to  Austria, 
try.  In  Parma  and  Piacenza  there  are  The  Gtuetta  Piemontese,  the  true  orgui 
daily  riots  between  the  people  and  the  of  the  Sardinian  government,  condemns 
soldiers.  Such  a  horrible  condition  of  the  intervention  at  Ferrara  in  the  most 
thines  must  end  in  a  revolution.  indignant  and  hostile  expressions.  It  seems 
The  Calabrians  are  in  full  insurrection  that  the  King  dares  Metternich,  with  the 
against  their  king.  Many  cities^  of  that  most  imperious  threats,  to  keep  his  bar- 
kingdom  are  already  in  the  power  of  the  barians  in  Ferrara.  The  Pope  lately  sent 
insurgents.  A  priest  is  the  commander-  an  emissary  to  France,  Signer  Lopez,  cap- 
in-chief,  and  he  refuses  to  make  any  am-  tain  of  artillery,  with  a  commission  to 
nesty  with  the  government.  In  Livorno  purchase  ten  thousand  musketa  and  other 
an  Austrian  plot  against  the  citizens  has  arms.  The  number  of  the  volunteers  has 
been  discovered.  It  was  to  attack  the  risen  to  nearly  twelve  thousand  men.  In 
Austrian  consul,  in  order  that  Austria  Romagna  great  numbers  of  priests  and 
might  have  a  pretence  for  interfering  in  monks  exercise  themselves  daily  in  arms, 
Tuscany.  On  the  22d  of  August,  a  great  and  offer  the  government  their  monasteries 
number  of  armed  citizens  met  on  the  PiaS'  and  revenues  to  sustain  the  war.  Signor 
ga  del  Gran  Ducoy  and  asked  the  Gov-  Azeglio,  author  of  many  excellent  literary 
ernor  to  be  sent  to  Ferrara  to  fight  against  works,  has  left  Rome  for  Bologna,  with  an 
the  Austrians.  To  sum  up  all  in  a  word,  order  from  Pius  IX.  to  raise  troops  for  d*- 
Italy  is  a  volcano  of  insurrection,  a  nation  fence  of  the  frontiers.  The  language  of 
irritated  and  aroused.  The  Duke  of  Tus-  the  Pope  is  full  of  patriotic  feelings,  and 
cany  has  changed  his  ministry,  selecting  indignation  a^inst  Austria.  He  knows 
wise  and  liberal  men.  The  King  of  Naples  that  he  is  anin  the  greatest  moral  power 
has  left  the  city  for  Sicily.  He  fears  an  of  the  world.  Sixteen  years  ago  Austria 
insurrection  and  the  punishment  of  his  intervened  in  the  Roman  States  against  the 
crimes.  In  Lombardy,  the  country  most  population — now  she  intervenes  apinst  the 
exposed  to  Austrian  invasion,  and  now  Pope  himself.  If  the  Pope  declares  war 
occupied  by  the  troops  of  the  Emperor,  against  Austria,  no  one  can  tell  where  and 
there  is  great  anxiety  for  war,  and  all  the  when  he  will  stop  his  holy  war.  All  the 
Lombards  are  in  favor  of  Pius  IX.  Al-  petty  tyrants  of  Italy  are  in  danger,  as  well 
though  the  circulation  of  the  Roman  papers  as  the  despotic  governments  of  other  coun- 
is  prohibited,  you  see  in  every  house  and  tries. 

store  the  portrait  of  the  new  Pope,  and  in  By  the  German  papers  we  see  that  the 

the  evening  they  sing  liberal  songs  to  his  prudent  and  liberal  King  of  Prussia  is  on 

honor  in  the  streets.     If  Pius  IX.  finds  the  point  of  making  a  journey  in  Italy,  and 

enemies  in  some  princes  of  Italy,  he  is  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  ^^reatest  man  of  our 

DOW  assured  of  the  friendship  and  support  day,  Pius  IX.    Certainly  such  a  friendly 

of  the  powerful  King  of  Sardinia.    Charles  and  respectful  visit  will  procure  the  Prus- 

All>ert  sent  a  strong  and  indignant  protes-  sian  States   the  liberty  of  worship,  and 

tition  to  Austria  against  the  violation  of  liberty  of  worship  to  the  Protestants  in 

Ferrara.    He  requires  that  the  Austrian  Italy.    The  King  of  PriMsia  seems  to  have 

troops  should  return  to  their  quarters  in  placed  himselfin  opposition  to  Austria,  and 

Lombardy,  and  give  full  satisfaction  to  the  m  favor  of  the  Pope.    The  Princes  of  Ba- 

Pope  and  the  people.    His  consul  at  Milan  varia,  Wirtemberg,  and  Baden,  have  taken 

has  been  recalled,  and  there  is  no  doubt  the  same  ground  with  England  and  Sar- 

th%t  Charles  Albert  will  be  the  first  prince  dinia,  respecting   the   encroachments  of 

to  attack  Austria  with  a  strong  army.    He  Austria,  and  have  joined  in  an  alliance  to 

baa  offered  the  Pope  the  uae  of  bis  artil-  resist  Austrian  aggreasionf .    France  will 
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and  her  scandaloui  intrigues  in  the  affair  with  very  little  interest  The  Punjaub- 
of  the  Spanish  marriage.  The  Morning  Lahore  was  quiet,  and  an  insurrection  had 
Advertiser  affirnos  that  government  pro-  arisen  at  the  palace  of  Goulab-Sing,  the* 
poses  to  revise  the  system  of  monetary  ancient  rajah  of  Lahore,  whom  the  English 
circulation  for  the  next  year.  It  is  sup-  had  created  King  of  Cachemire. 
posed  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  will  support  this  War  continues  to  desolate  Circassia,  and 
project;  but  it  is  not  yet  known  wnen  this  the  Russians  have  been  severely  beaten, 
proposition  will  be  carried  into  effect.  The  Since  the  battle  of  Guerquibil  in  the  Dag- 
commercial  oewB  from  England  are  pain-  hestan,  the  Circassians  have  gathered 
ful — so  many  commercial  houses  have  fail-  courage,  and  are  pressing  the  Russian  army 
ed.  The  loss  sustained  by  different  banks  on  all  sides.  The  soldiers  of  Chamyl,  and 
ID  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  is  sup-  those  of  his  viceroy,  Nour-Ali,  attacked 
posed  to  be  not  less  than  twelve  millions  the  Russians  with  the  greatest  vigor  and 
of  dollars.  ferocity.  The  Russians  suffered  great  loss. 
The  news  received  at  Marseilles  from  the  and  were  compelled  to  retreat  before  the 
East  Indies  are  of  the  19th  July  last,  but  enemy.  S.  de  C. 


CRITICAL  NOTICES. 

The  Power  of  the  Soul  over  the  Body,  eon-  To  the  modern  materialism  of  the  phre- 

sidered  in  relation  to  Health  and  Mor^  nologists,  who  cannot  distinguish  soul  from 

als.     By  George  Moore,  M.D.,  Mem-  body,  because  they  have  observed  that  the 

ber  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  actions  of  the  soul  are  straightened   and 

London,  etc.  etc.    New  York :  Harper  cramped  by  a  deficiency  of  organs — just  as 

and  Brothers.  they  would  be  by  a  defect  in  the  limbs, 

Considerations  of  the  kind  presented  in  ?^  ^l  5«»PS  ^^0^?  ^^fX^^^  °f  •^.  ^^^h  ^^ 
this  little  volume  are  characterisUc  of  the  ^^  » ^^^^  impaired  by  disease  or  insanity- 
present  age.  Philosophy,  or  rather  meU-  ^^\  author  opposes  sensible  arguments 
physical  8cience,tends  to  two  extremes— to  ^"^  illustrative  anecdotes.  This  book  is 
confound  soul  with  body,  which  is  materi-  ^ell  supported  by  argument  and  illustra- 
alism— or  body  with  soul,  which  is  idealism.  ^1°"'  ^"^  ^\  composed  m  a  copious  and 
Philosophy  and  science  of  course  make  no  elegant  style.  It  is  learned  and  weU 
such  confusion.  arranged. 

"  Creation,"'8ay8  our  author,  "  is  gradu-  ,.  The  tenth  chapter  is  entitled  ;« Illustra- 
ated,  and  every  creature  has  its  proper  tions  of  the  Power  of  the  Mind  in  Dream- 
place.  The  totality  of  an  animal's  frame-  »"^^°^  Somnambulism,  etc. ;  in  which  he 
work  indicates  its  position  in  the  scale  of  endeavors  to  show  an  independent  action 
being.  The  superiority  of  man  in  this  re-  °' )"«  °^^?f^  ^^}^^  somnolent  state  of  the 
•poet  is  at  once  evident."  A  varied  intel-  \°^y»  tending  to  prove  a  perfect  unity  in 
l&ence  requires  a  varied  organism.  "The  the  mind,  contrary  to  that  opinion  which 
mind  reigns  in  the  body.  The  wiU  con-  B.»^«8  »*  J?  multitude  of  independent  func 
irols  matter.  It  is  the  point  at  which  the  i»°°»;  Jo  conceive  this  doctrine  vve  con- 
higher  laws  of  Divinity  work  upon  mat-  ^^^^  *?  be  very  difficult— as  difficult  as  to 
ter  and  govern  it  according  to  reason.  The  conceive  how  all  the  disUnct  and  separate 
body  is  the  kingdom  of  the  souL"  qualities  of  a  metal  or  other  substance  do 

Materialism  declares  the  mind  is  only  »  Jf.*  together  make  one  integral  substance. 

more  complex  result  of  mechanism ;  ideal-  ""  arguments  under  this  head  do  not  seem 

ism,  that  the  world  itself  is  no  more  than  a  *°  "«  satisfactory  ;  yet  they  are  mteresUnp, 

dream  of  the  human  soul— the  "I."   Both  ®"^  stimulate  thoughts  m  an  agreeable 

opinions  emanate  from  the  same  source —  manner.                                       ..... 

a  vitiated,  or   one-sided    understanding.  Several  chapters  succeed  on  injudicious 

We  may  conclude,  that  since  the  mind  is  education,  misemployment  of  the  mmd,  and 

capable  of  entertaining  either  view  with  Kjndred  subjects  on  the  confines  of  physi- 

indifference,  one  to-day,  and  the  other  to-  ology  and  psychology.                , ,       .      , 

morrow,  that  neither  is  true.    Our  author  ^      ^^^    following   history,   abbreviated 

seems  to  be  aware  of  this,  and  refuses  to  J'^'?    ^J-  Abercrombie's   statement,  wiU 

commit   himself  on  either  extreme ;   he  ^"^^ber  lUustrate  the  fact,  that  memory,  as 

philosophizes  in  the  old  fashion— he  gives  ^^^  «s  other  faculties,  may  exist  to  a 

•oul  and  body  each  its  due.  He  even  Plato-  P^^^^  ^^^ent  than  ordinary  use  of  recol- 

nizes,  affirming  that  reason  is  a  more  cer-  ^<^,^»o°  ^^^^^  warrant  us  to  suppose.    A 

lain  guide  to  knowledge  than  sense,— else  9»"»  ^^l^^  y®*"  of  age,  employed  m  tend- 

trhy  do  not  the  animals  whose  senses  are  ^^^  cattle,  was  accustomed  to  sleep  in  an 

more  acute  than  ours,  attain  to  a  rational  apartment  occupied  by  an  itinerant  fiddler, 

knowledge  supatior  to  our  own  ?  ^^^  ^as  a  musician  of  considerable  skilly 
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tnd  who  often  speni  the    .^ht  in  perform-  Truth.    She  hti  been  known  to  conjogite 

ing  pieces  of  a  refiner  description.    These  Latin  verbs,  which  she  had  protiably  heard 

performances  were  r  oticed  by  the  child  in  the  school-room  of  the  family,  and  she 

only  as  disagreeable  noises.    After  residing  was  even  heard  to  speak  several  sentences 

in  this  house  six  months,  she  fell  into  bad  very  correctly  in  French,  and  at  the  same 

health,  and  was  removed  by  a  benevolent  time  stating  that  she  heard  them  from  a 

lady  ^l^er  own  home ;  where  on  her  re-  foreign  gentleman.    Being  questioned  on 

covefj^^e  was  employed  as  a  servant,  this  subject  when  awake,  she  remembered 

Some  years  after  she    ame  to  reside  with  having  seen  this  gentleman,  but  could  not 

this  lady,  the.  wonder  of  the  family  was  repeat  a  word  of  what  he  said.    During 

strongly   excited   by    hearing   the    most  her  paroxysms  it  was  almost  impossible  to 

beautiful  music  during  the  night,  especially  awake  her;  and  when  her  eyelids  were 

as  they   pent  many  waking  liours  in  vain  raised,  and  a  candle  brought  near  her  eye, 

endea*.  rs  to  discover  the  invisible  min-  the  pupil  seemed  insensible  to  the  light." 

ftrel.    At  length  the  soulid  was  traced  to  Tnis  case  may  serve  to  explain  many 

the  sleeping  room  of  the  ffirl,  who  was  others  supposed  to  be  of  a  miraculous 

fast  asleep,  but   uttering  from  her  lips  nature,  through  the  intervention  of  spirits, 

sounds  exactly  resembling  those  of  a  small  as  they  are  explained  by  the  followers  df 

violin.      On  further  observation    it   was  Swedenborg  and  Mesmer. 

found,  that  alter  being  about  two  hours  in  

bed,  she  became  restless,  and  began  to  mut-  DUeaurse  an  thi  U9e»  and  Jmpartanee  of 
ter  to  herself;  she  then  uttered  tones  ore*  History,  illustrated  by  a  Comparison 
cisely  like  the  tuning  of  a  violin,  and  at  qf  the  American  and  Frtneh  Rtvolm' 
length,  after  some  prelude,  dashed  off  into  tions.  By  Hon.  Wm.  C.  Rives. 
elaborate  pieces  of  music,  which  she  per- 
formed in  a  clear  and  accurate  manner,  and  This  address  i^'as  delivered  the  last  sum- 
with  a  sound  not  to  be  distinguished  from  ni©' i  before  the  historical  department  of 
the  most  delicate  modulations  of  that  in-  the  Societjr  of  Alumni  of  the  Univer- 
strument.  During  the  performance  she  sity  of  Virginia.  It  is  a  noble  and  eloquent 
sometimes  stopped,  imitated  the  re-tuning  discourse,  full  of  impressive  historical  il- 
ber  instrument,  and  then  began  exactly  lustrations  and  references,  and  informed 
where  she  had  stopped,  in  the  most  correct  throughout  with  an  elevated  spirit,  suited 
manner.  These  paroxysms  occurred  at  ir-  to  the  nature  of  the  subject  It  forms  a 
regular  intervals,  varying  from  one  to  four-  ju»t  companion  to  the  oration  delivered  by 
teen  or  even  twenty  nights,  and  they  were  Mr.  Rives  two  years  ago,  on  the  "Cbarac- 
generally  followed  by  a  degree  of  fever.  ter  and  Services  of  John  Hampden*^— both 
*'  After  a  year  or  two  her  music  was  not  ^^  them  worthy  of  an  eminent  public  maB« 
confined  to  the  imitetion  of  the  violin,  but  who  also,  to  his  greater  honor,  finds  time 
was  often  exchanged  for  that  of  the  piano,  to  maintain  his  place  among  the  accom- 
which  she  was  accustomed  to  hear  in  the  pliehed  scholars  of  the  country.  Of  all 
house  where  she  now  lived  ;  and  she  then  iddresses,  we  conceive  that  those  of  a  high 
also  began  to  sing,  imitating  exactly  the  ^^  solemn  historic  cast  are  the  most  vala- 
Toices  of  several  ladies  of  the  family.  In  ^^^  for  our  country  and  times  ;  for  we  are 
another  year  from  this  time  she  began  to  >n  especial  need  of  the  lessons  of  the  pert 
talk  a  great  deal  iu  her  sleep,  in  which  she  to  guide  ue  in  the  future.  It  is,  we  would 
seemed  to  fanc;r  herself  instructing  a  »dd,  a  matter  of  deep  jfratifical  ion  tons, 
younger  companion.  She  often  descanted  when  public  men,  joining  the  practical 
with  the  utmost  fluency  and  correctness  on  knowledge  of  the  statesman  to  the  eroditioa 
m  great  variety  of  topics,  both  political  and  of  the  man  of  letters,  come  forward  to  i*- 
religious  ;  the  news  of^  day,  the  histor-  "tnict  the  people  on  important  themes. 
ical  parts  of  Scripture,  of  public  charac-  There  have  been  other  excellent  examples 
ters,  of  members  of  the  family  and  of  their  of  l^«»  of  which  we  sbaU  take  due  aoUot. 
visitor.  In  these  difecussions  she  showed  — ^ 
the  most  wonderful  discrimination,  often  EaaAT^— In  Um  ikHoh  of  Hoa.  Thea.  o 


combined  with  sarcasm,  and  astonishing    piibU«lwd  Im  nooth,  th*  fWiowisf 

powers  of  memory.     Her  language  on  the    tSSi^tt^^^ S! ^^^  ^^^"^'^^ ^ 


powers  01  memory,    net  language  on  tne  ;;S^,i:r;;Z(^  S ^Si! 

whole  was  fluent  and  correct,  and  her  u-  up  „  M  ooli^  !»■  flo«  nn.  gnufsT  for  i  tmjjMttm. 

lustrationsoften  forcible  and  eloquent.  She  «•      «•    *si       •*          e^tuumii^  (oi  iusumOf. 

was  fond  of  illustrating  her  subjects  by  Hi     lit      17      **         tiifk»o«ttb«won)««iM. 

what  she  called  a  fable,  and  in  these  im-  ;.*      ;;      g       ;;         JJ^i-^wt 

ageries  was  both  appropriate  and  elegant.  ji6p.3dool.98U.,fio«iop.WfcrW 

She  was  by  no  means  limited  in  her  range.  •*     SB                 hmtt  for  i 

Bonaparte,  Wellington,  Blucher,  and  all  "      "      J       */ Wn.,  •nMStfor 

the  kings  of  the  earth,  figured  among  the  "S    ^7       «   "^  ifj^tj^ 

phantasmagoria  of  her  brain,  and  all  were  *• 

animadverted  upon  with  such  freedom  as  j^^           .^  •»•••»-  ...^,_  -^^ 

often  made  me  tnink  poor  Nancy  had  been  «fi2l.^i£Z  •  ♦  Si  -    -     ^^'^  ^^ 

traaiport«i  into  MttUmtOenlis' Palace  of  ^^'    ^ 
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THE  LATE  NEGOTIATIONS  FOK  PEACE. 

Just  and  honest  men  in  America —  prophetic  knowled^^e  of  this  terrible  se- 
those  whose  principles  have  sustained  its  cret  of  fatarity  which  has  just  dawned 
liberties  and  made  it  the  refuge  and  hope  upon  the  minds  of  men  ? 
of  humanity — are  now  witness  to  a  new  **The  Anglo-Saxon  race  are  destined* 
phasis  in  its  afiairs.  Until  of  late,  their  destined  to  what  ? — to  re-assert  that 
fears  and  efforts  had  been  limited  to  the  maxim  of  tyrants  that  might  is  right — 
causes  of  internal  decay  and  dissolution  that  conquest  is  right — that  there  are 
in  the  nation ;  they  dreaded  lest  the  con-  '*  rights  "  of  conquest — that  the  booty  be- 
tending  interests  and  passions  of  the  parts,  longs  to  the  slayer — that  the  land  is  his 
might  endanger  the  safety  of  the  whole :  who  can  seize  and  hold  it 
bat  they  nerer  imagined  that  at  any  time  Yet  such  is  certainly  the  fact  The 
the  eTil  influences  which  lay  in  the  mem-  party  in  power,  acting  through  an  Ad- 
bers  of  the  State  might,  on  a  sudden,  draw  ministration  erery  way  fitted  for  the 
to  a  head  and  direct  their  malignant  ener-  task,  are  renewing  the  war  upon  Meicico, 
gies  upon  a  foreij^n  object ;  they  did  not  in  consequence  of  her  refusal  to  c«le 
suspect — as  suspicion  is  least  in  the  her  territory,  the  property  of  her  citizens, 
honest  and  sincere — that  the  worst  pas-  The  people  of  the  United  States  have  a 
sions  of  the  least  worthy  part  of  the  na*  territory  of  their  own,  immense,  sufficient 
tion,  would  find  an  Executive  fitted  to  be  for  a  population  ten  times  ^a^cr  than 
the  head  and  organ  of  their  mischieyous  that  which  now  possesses  it.  The  peo- 
energies.  They  did  not  believe  that  this  pie  of  Mexico,  their  neighbors,  have 
nation  could  ever  so  far  forget  itself  and  also  a  territory,  bordering  on  their  own ; 
the  righteous  spirit  of  its  founders,  as  to  they  therefore,  under  a  pretext,  fall  upon 
become  on  a  sudden  the  roost  terrible,  their  neighbors,  and  after  a  bloody  war, 
because  the  strongest — ^the  least  appeasa-  marching  to  their  very  capital,  dictate 
ble  because  the  most  selfish — and  the  terms  of  peace,  conditioninr  for  an  im- 
most  hopeless  because  the  most  numerous  mense  and  valuable  tract  of  their  neigh- 
and  many-headed  of  tyrants.  Would  bor's  territory;  and  on  a  just  and  bold  ra- 
the fathers  of  the  Constitution  have  be-  fusal  on  the  part  of  Mexico,  they  renew 
lieved  that  this  nation,  which  they  strug-  the  war,  heaping  injury  upon  injury, 
gled  with  their  lives  to  found  upon  the  After  the  insult  offered  by  our  govern- 
purest  principles  of  ec^uity,  could  per-  ment  in  the  mission  of  Mr.  Slidell,  an  in- 
mit  its  rulers  to  make  it,  in  less  than  a  suit  apparently  intended  to  exasperate  the 
century  from  its  establishment,  a  shame-  Mexicans,  it  was  very  naturally  expected 
less  and  greedy  conqueror  ?  Would  they  that  the  mission  of  Mr.  Trist  would  par- 
have  endured  the  reproach  ?  would  they  take  of  the  same  spirit  and  lead  to  the 
have  raised  an  am  in  that  cause,  with  a  tame  result,  the  continuance  of  the  war. 
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Nor  has  pablie  expectation  on  this  point  of  the  Braro  and  the  right  of  the  Nucoea. 
fallen  short  of  the  truth.  The  conditions  The  reason  entertained  for  this  is  not 
offered  by  our  ffovemment,  though  soft-  alone  the  full  certainty  that  such  territory 
ened  in  their  e^t  by  the  commissioner,  never  belonged  to  the  State  of  Teias,  nor 
have  served  no  other  purpose  than  to  ex-  is  it  founded  upon  the  great  value  in  the 
asperate  our  neighbors.  In  reply  to  the  abstract  which  is  pla^  upon  it  11  is 
propositions  of  Mr.  Trist,  tbey  remark  :  because  that  tract  together  with  the  Bravo, 
'*  The  fourth  article  of  the  project  which  forms  the  natural  frontier  of  Mexico,  both 
your  Excellency  was  pleased  to  deliver  in  a  military  and  commercial  sense;  and 
to  us  on  the  27th  of  August  last,  and  the  frontier  of  no  State  ought  to  be 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  our  latter  sought,  and  no  State  should  consent  to 
conferences,  relates  to  the  cession,  on  the  abandon  its  frontier.  But  in  order  to  re- 
part  of  Mexico,  Ibt,  of  the  State  of  Texas;  move  all  cause  of  trouble  hereafter,  the 
2d,  of  the  territory  this  side  the  limits  Government  of  Mexico  engages  not  to 
of  that  State,  extending  to  the  left  bank  of  found  new  settlements  nor  establish  colo- 
the  Bravo  and  the  southern  frontier  of  nies  in  the  space  between  the  two  rivers; 
New  Mexico ;  3d,  of  all  New  Mexico ;  so  that  remaining  in  its  present  unin- 
4th,  of  the  Califomias."  habited  condition,  it  may  serve  as  aa 

**  The  existing  war  was  undertaken  equal  security  to  both  Republics." 
solely  on  account  of  the  territory  of  Tex-  The  Mexican  commissioners  then 
as,  respecting  which  the  North  American  areue  very  properiy,  that  tbey  cannot 
Hepublic  presents,  as  its  title,  the  act  of  cc3e  the  Califomian  Peninsula,  because 
said  State  by  which  it  was  annexed  to  of  its  position  opposite  to  their  coasts  of 
the  North  American  Confederation,  after  Sonora ;  and  that  if  the  Peninsula  is 
having  proclaimed  its  independence  of  retained,  enough  of  Upper  Galiforaia 
Mexico.  The  Mexican  Repunlie  offering,  must  be  held,  to  connect  the  Peninsufai 
(as  we  have  informed  your  Excellency)  with  the  rest  of  the  Mexican  territory, 
to  consent,  for  a  proper  indemnification,  that  power  being  unable  to  keep  op  aa 
to  the  pretension  of  the  government  of  efficient  communication  by  sea,  being 
Washington  to  the  territory  of  Texas,  not  a  maritime  power.  The^  offer, 
the  cause  of  the  war  has  disappeared,  and  however,  to  treat  for  the  cession  aad 
the  war  itaelf  ought  to  cease,  since  there  sale  of  that  region,  from  the  thirty- 
is  no  warrant  for  its  continuance.  In  the  seventh  degree  upwards  to  Oregon;  a 
other  territories  mentioned  in  the  4th  arti-  valuable  tract,  containing  mines,  and 
de  in  your  Excellency's  draft,  no  right  including  the  much  desired  port  of  St 
has  heretofore  been  asserted  bv  the  Re-    Francisco. 

Snblic  of  North  America,  nor  do  we  be-  The  grant  of  a  free  passage  from  the 
eve  it  poarible  for  it  to  assert  any.  Con-  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Pacific,  aeross 
aequentJy  it  could  not  acquire  them  ex-  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepect  having  been 
eept  by  the  right  of  conquest,  or  by  the  made  to  a  private  company,  and  by  then 
title  which  will  result  from  the  cession,  transferred  to  a  European  nower,  with 
or  sale,  which  Mexico  might  now  make,  the  consent  of  Mexico,  the  coounis- 
But  as  we  are  persuaded  that  the  Republic  sioners  very  justly  declare  their  inability 
of  Washington  will  not  only  absolutely  to  concede  it  to  the  United  States, 
reoel,  but  will  hold  in  abhorrence,  the  first  To  the  objection  of  the  Mexican 
of  these  titles;  and  as  on  the  other  hand  commissioners  apinst  the  ce^ion  of  the 
it  would  be  a  new  thing,  and  contrary  to  Califomian  Peninsula,  Mr.  Trist  sceas 
every  idea  of  justice,  to  make  war  upon  a  to  have  turned  a  reasonable  ear ;  hat 
people  for  refusing  to  sell  territory  which  the  cession  of  New  Mexico  was  a  point. 
Its  neighbor  soughtto  boy;  we  hope  from  it  appears,  so  fully  resolved  opon  by  the 
the  justice  of  the  government  and  the  Government  of  the  United  stales,  he 
people  of  North  America,  that  the  ample  woold  not  refer  it  to  his  government  ibr 
modifications  which  we  have  to  propose  reconsideration.  Onr  Executive,  having 
to  the  cession  of  territory,  contemplated  violently  occupied  this  territory,  makes 
by  the  said  article  4th,  will  not  be  a  mo-  a  point  of  not  yielding  it  **  Not  only 
tive  to  persist  in  a  war  which  the  worthy  sentiments  of  honor  and  delicanr£ 
general  of  the  North  American  troops  has  say  the  Mexican  commissioners,  **M 
styled  as  unnatorml  also  acalculation  of  interests,  prevent  oar 

«« In  our  conferences,  we  have  informed  government  from  the  dismeabcrment  of 
your  Excellency  that  Mexico  cannot  cede  New  Mexico.**  With  these  reaerra- 
the  trad  which  lies  between  the  left  bank    tions,  the  Mexican  eo«mi«ioiieiB  leave 
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*I>en  ta  negotiation  tbe  cession  of  parts       The   riolation   of   snch  treaties  ex- 

if  their  territory  by  purchase,  refusing  at  cites  no  surprise,  and  must  be  looked 

lU  events  to  acknowledge  in  the  Govern-  for  as  a  natural  consequence.    A  treaty 

nent  of  tbe  United  States,  any  antbority  of  tbe  kind  in  question,  will  bear  upon 

3r  power  o?er  any  part  of  the  territory  its  face  tbe  character  and  principles  of 

occupied  or  in  dispute,  and  showing  a  full  the  stronger  party,  either  of  the  imme* 

".ense  of  tbe  unjust  and  barbarous  char-  diate  executive,   or  of  tbe  nation  as  a 

icter  of  this  war  between  two  Repub-  political  body.    If  the  political  principles 

iics,    in  which  tbe  stronger  means  to  of  tbe  conquering  nation  be  accurately 

torce  the  weaker  into  a  sale  and  sacrifice  represented  in  the  powers  which  ratify  ' 

of  its  territorial  rights.  tbe  treaty,  they  will  appear  in  the  just  or 

To  exhibit  in  a  clear  and  unquestion-  unjust  conditions  on  which  it  is  estab* 

able  light  tbe  true  character  of  this  war,  lished.    A  barbarous  and  despotic  polity, 

and    the  kind  of  treaty  into  which  the  the  fruit  of  an  oppressive,  despotic  con- 

(j^overnment  of  the  United  States  is  en-  stitution,  can  produce  only  unjust  and 

tieavoring  to  force  the  Mexicans,  we  arbitrary  treaties,  to  be  violated  on  the 

have  only  to  compare  the  above  argu*  first  pretence.    Afreeand  liberal  govern- 

.neats  and  objections  ofthe  Mexican  com-  ment,  founded  in  equity  and  the  equal 

rnissLoners,  with  the  conditions  of  peace  rights  of  man,  must  originate  only  just 

liFered  by  our  government,  through  Mr.  and  equitable  treaties,  accordant  with  the 

Frist.  spirit  which  originates  them.    Tbe  legis- 
lature of  such  a  government  cannot  aa- 

«•  Article  1.  of  the  Project  of  a  Treaty  tborize  a  treaty  which  violates  the  very 

nre«ented  by  the  American  commissioner,"  essence  of  its  constitution.     The  polity 

IS,  '*  That  there  be  a  firm  and  lasting  peace  of  these  United  States  identifies  national 

between  the  United  States  of  America  and  with  individual  virtue,  and  will  not  ad- 

the  United  Mexican  States."  mjt  a  double  system  of  right  and  wrong, 

one  to  guide  tbe  individual,  and  another 

The  only  possible  conditions  of  a  firm  to  guide  the  nation, 
and  lasting  peace,  are  the  acknowledg-        f  jje  fourth  article  of  tbe  "  Project  for 

ment,  at  the  outset,  of  all  absolute  rights  ^  Treaty"  relates  to  tbe  boundaries,  and 

on    both  sides.    An  unjust  treaty,  like  j,  the  most  important.    It  is  as  follows  : 
that    for    tbe  division  of   Poland,  the 

a^umpUon  of  the  liberties  of  Cracow.       „  ^^^  ^  ^^  civilizing  line  betureen 

the    CMSion    of    territory    wrested    by  t^,,  ^^^  republics  shall  commence  at  the 

force   from  a  neighboring    power,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  three  leagues  from  land, 

compulsory  sale  of  such  a  territory,  on  in  front  of  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande, 

the  assumption  of  a  false  principle  or  thence  along  the  middle  of  said  river  to  tbe 

lictitious  right,  on  either  side,  cannot,  in  line  of  New  Mexico  ;  thence  westward, 

ihc  nature  of  things,  become  the  basis  of  along  the  southern  limit  of  New  Mexico, 

*•  a  firm  and  lasting   peace."    The  ad-  to  the  south-west   angle  of    tbe  same ; 

mission  of  bad  faith  into  its  provisions  is  thence  northward  along  the  western  hue 

a  confession  of  bad  faith  on  both  sides  ;  ^J  New  Mexico,  o  where  the  same  is  cut 

«««  «:♦!>«..  ^t  tu^   k;«k  ^r.r.iro^«:nJ    by  the  first  brancn  of  the  river  Gila,  if  it 
nor   can  either  of  the  h^h  contracting    ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^j^^ 

parues  reproach   the  other,  when  this  ^^^,,  ,^  ^      -^^  .^^^^^  lj„3  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  .^j^ 
admitted  lalseness  of  principle  appears  branch  ;  and  thence  in  a  direct  line  to  the 
again  in  the  violation  of  the  conditions:  g^me,  and  downward  by  the  middle  of  said 
a  convenlion  to  do  or  suffer  injustice,  is  branch  and  of  the  river  Gila,  until  it  emp- 
aa   irresponsible  convenlion  ;  a  tempo-  ties  into  the  Rio  Colorado  ;  thence  down* 
rizing    agreement    between   conquering  wards  by  the  middle  of  the  Gulf  of  Califor- 
robbers,  or  between  the  strong  oppressor  nia,  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  the  weak  oppressed,  is  no  moral  or  "  Art.  3.  Proposes  remuneration,  in  con- 
obligatory  agreement,  and   will  be  vio-  sideration  of  this  extension  of  the  limits  of 
lated.  as  it  was  conceived,  on  a  pretence,  ^^e  United  States    and  on  conditions  ex- 
I«  establishing  a  firm  and  lastL  peace  ^^^^^^  'o^';:US:tSeT"T^^ 
with  a  conquered  nation,  it  is.  therefore.  United  States  agree  not  only  to  abandon  all 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  conquerors  reclamation  of  the  costs  of  the  war,  but 
to  know  the  moral  as  well  as  the  pbys-  g^^ee  also  to  pay  Mexico  a  sum  of  money, 
ical  relations  of  tbe  contracting  powers  ;  (amount  not  named,)  and  to  assume  and 
unless  it  is  the  intention  ofthe  stronger  to  pay  aU  reclamations  of  citizens  of  the  Unit- 
cmsh  and  enslave  tbe  weaker.  ed  States,  provided  tbey  do  not  exceed 
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tiiree  DciUiont  of  doUtra,  which,  •ccording  Though  it  does  not  lie  within  the  tfa- 

to  a  conveDtioa  between  the  two  republicf  its  of  oar  present  inqairy  to  reconsider 

held  in  the  city  of  Mexico*  on  the  30th  of  t||e  causes  of  the  war,  whether  the  gOT« 

January.  1843,  were  to  have  been  paid  by  emment  consider  the  acquisition  of  territo- 

the  Mexican  Republic            .,  .  ^,  ,  ry.  at  all  risks,  and  at  the  sacrifice  of  erery 

"  Art.  8    Gives  to  the  United  States  a  p^Hnciple  of  justice,  to  be  a  measure  dicta- 

free  passage  for  its  ciUzens  across  the  isth-    f  j  J;  aI;  / '  r    ^r -u  J^  .-^^  ^ t .  .^^. 

mus.'^whkh  divides  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ted  by  thefeehngofthenation,orof  a«»t 

from  the  Pacific,  and  grants  them  the  right  Part  of  the  naUon ;  or  whether  the  whole 

against  all  other  nauons  except  Mexico  wan  afoir  got  up  by  a  few  Mexican  and 

•  herself,  of  the  transportation  of  every  spe-  American  intriguers,  aiming  at    private 

ciesof  merchandise  produced  by  or  belong-  advantage ;  or  whether  it  be  the  destiny 

ing  to  the  government  or  citizens  of  the  of  the  uimous  Anglo-Saxon  race  to  be 

United  States,  by  whatever  means  of  com-  always  knowing  in  the  theory  and  igno- 

munication  may  exist,  free  of  all  tolls  and  n^^t  in  the  practice  of  moials  ;  whether 

charges  whatsoever.    And  if  any  railrowi  ^^jj  ^exas  we  unavoidably  annexed  the 

or  cana    shall  hereafter  be  constructed,  ^    ^^  whether  a  just  and  prudent  Ad- 

such  tolls  only  shall  be  levied  on  citizens  «»:  •.,^,'^„  «*»«i*i  «**#  k.«L  ^.^i^  -»_ 

and  merchandise  of  the  United  States  as  ""'"S^*  ^    n!^.Hhil-^  nJ^ 

are  levied  on  the  same  of  the  United  Mex-  cape<i  it-«t  is  nevertheless  necessary  to 

ican  States.**  ^^  understanding  of  the  grounds  and  con- 
ditions of  this  treaty,  to  know  perfectly 

By  this  project  of  a  treaty  Mexico  is  the  moral  and  economical  relations  in 
invited,  on  penalty  of  a  continuance  of  which  we  stand  to  Mexico,  pending  the 
the  war,  to  yield  up  all  her  territory  present  negotiations.  Without  such 
north  of  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  toge-  knowledge  it  will  be  clearly  impoesablc 
tber  with  the  province  of  Santa  Fe.  the  lor  this  nation  ever  to  establish  a  **  sue 
two  Californias,  and  the  free  use  of  the  and  lasting  peace**  between  the  two  Re- 
Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec ;  and  the  United  publics. 

States,  in  return,  offer  to  pay  the  claims  What,  then,  are  the  conditions  to  be 

of  her  own  citizens  against  Mexico,  pro-  known  before  establishing  this  sure  and 

Tided  they  do  not  exceed  three  millions,  lasting  peace  ? 

to  pay  in  addition  a  certain  sum,  to  be  As  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  such 

hereafter  determined,  and  to  demand noth-  a  government  as  ours  should  have  under- 

ingfor  the  costs  of  war.  taken  a  war  of  robbery  and  spoliatiott 

llie  United  States,  by  this  project,  ad-  under   the   name  of  conquest,   people 

mits  the  right  of  Mexico  over  the  territo-  amuse  their  imaginations  with  nagnifi- 

ries  mentioned,  including  the  strip  of  land  cent  generalizations  on  the  destiny  of  the 

between  the  Nueces  and  Bravo  rivers ;  Anglo-Saxon  race ;  or  they  talk,  perhaps, 

and  offers  in  compensation  the  payment  of  a  balance  of  power  to  be  maintained 

of  the  claim,  and  of  a  sum  of  money  not  betwi;[t  the  North  and  South,  as  the  real 

specified.    In  case  this  is  not  agreed  to  causes  of  the  war.  That  the  more  immedi- 

by  Mexico,  the  war  is  to  be  continued,  ate  cause  was  the  hasty  annexatioa  of 

Mexico  on  her  part  is  willing,  for  the  Texas,  previous  to  theacknowledgmentof 

proper  eauivalent,  to  cede  the  territory  that  State  by  Mexico,  and  before  any  just 

between  Oregon  and  the  37th  deg.,  which  efibrts  had  been  made  to  satisfy  her  by 

includes  the  port  of  St.  Francisco,  a  min-  compensation  for  the  loss  of  her  territory, 

.    ing  district,  and  a  long  line  of  coast,  of  few  will  be  disposed  to  deny.   It  was  the 

iitUe  value  to  Mexico,  but  which  might  obvious  doty  of  our  government  to  have 

he  turned  to  great  advantage  by  the  col-  endeavored  to  pacifv  Mexico  by  every 

onists  and  traders  of  the  United  States,  honorable  means,  btiott  annexing  iht  re< 

The  province  of  New  Mexico  being  a  volted  State.     We  were  not  appointed 

part  of  the  great  table  land  of  Anahuac,  umpires  between  Mexico  and  Texas,  not 

on  which  the  capital  of  Mexico  is  itself  had  any  right  over  either;  common  jos- 

situated,  belongs  naturally  to  the  Mexi-  tice,  therelore,  demanded  a  conciliatory 

can  Republic.   The  commissioners  refuse  course  on  our  part.    But  now  we  ait 

to  give  it  up,  from  reasons  of  policy  and  heaping  wrong  upon  wrong.     A  forced 

interest  as  well  as  of  honor ;  they  cannot  sale  is  a  robbery :  we  are  forcing  Mexico 

sacrifice  their  own  citizens  by  making  toasaleof  such  of  her  territory  as  pleases 

them  over  to  a  foreign  power,  nor  impair  ourselves.    The  conduct  of  Texas  in  te<- 

their  territory  by  yielding  up  an  immense  volting  admits  of  discussion ;  but  oar 

and  valuable  portion  of  it,  connected  by  own  is  so  much  worse,  the  merest  tyrs 

aatttfe  with  the  rest  in  noraiity  sam  see  at  oace  tha  inf 
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of  it.  It  WIS  not  soBpoeted  by  8cnipii]oi»  to  escape  the  necessHj  of  oonsoltinK  Mex- 

pMw>D8  in  the  United  States,  when  they  ico  ae  to  the  boundary,  and  might  take 

ooademned  Texas  for  throwing  ofi  her  adrantage  of  the  war  to  add  as  much  ter- 

aileffiance,  that  our  own  government  was  ritory  as  was  convenient.    It  is  not  our 

ready  to  commit  a  wrong  to  which  that  intention  to  add  any  new,  to  many  irre- 

of  Texas  bears   no   comparison,  if  in-  sistible  arguments,  for  believing  that  there 

deed  she  is  to  be  held  ^ailty  at  ail.  was  an  intention,  on  the  part  of  the  in* 

The  claims  of  certain  of  our  citizens  stigators  of  the  precipitate  annexation  of 

against  Mexico,  afibrded  a  happy  oppor-  Texas,  to  carry  out  the  war.    Contend- 

tnnity  for  settling  all  disputes  about  ter-  ing  for  the  right  of  annexation  in  the  ab- 

ritory.    The  poverty  of  the  Meiicans,  street,  which  was  a  disputable  point,  they 

and  a  conciliatory  course  on  the  side  of  skillfully  hid  their  designs  under  a  veil 

our  government,  would  have  led  sooner  of  patriotim :  the  people  could  not  under- 

or  later  to  a  sufficient  acquisition  of  terri-  stand  why  the  free  State  of  Texas,  in- 

tory,  if  territory  was  needed ;  and  now,  habited  b^r  men  of  their  own  race  and 

dOfcer  all  the  expense  and  losses  of  the  language,  in  fact  by  citizens  of  the  United 

war,  our  government  offers  remuneration  States,  who  had  fought  bravely  for  their 

withheld  nefore  the  war    It  begins  by  liberties,  shoukl  not  enjoy  the  protection 

conquering  the  territory,  and  then  offera  of  the  Union.    Meanwhile,  the  party  op- 

to  buy  it ;  it  first  asserts  its  right,  and  posed  to  annexation  suffered  themselves 

then  wishes  to  have  it  ratified  by  a  sale ;  to  be  driven  into  an  abstraction,  into  the 

finally,  by  this  very  ofier  of  remuneration  denial  of  an  abstract  right,  the  right  of 

to  Mexico,  it  destroys  all  the  pretexts  of  annexation,  while  they  lost  sight  of  the 

the  war,  and  proves  itself  to  nave  com-  real,  vital  point,  namely,  the  annexation 

nitted  an  immense  and  deliberate  wrong,  of  a  war  of  conquest  and  spoliation.  Thus, 

If  the  territory  is  ours,  it  is  oure,  and  as  in  other  instances,  the  cunning  of  the 

Mexico  cannot  sell  it  to  us ;  if  it  belongs  dishonest  contrivers,  took  advantage  of 

to  Mexico,  we  cannot  force  her  to  a  sale  the  simplicity  of  the  honest  opposere 

of  it  without  committinjj^  a  wrong  greater  of  the   scheme-— the  people  were   de- 

than  robbery,  as  it  adds  insult  to  depriva-  ceived — good  men  and  just  throuffhoQt 

ttoD.  the  country  were  miserably  deceivea  into 

Among  the  immediate  causes  of  the  a  support  of  the  war.     Our  country*B 

war,  the  most  obvious  was  the  occupation  honor  and  good  faith,  freemen  of  Ameri- 

of  the  land  between  the  Nueces  and  the  ca ! — our  own  reputation  for  sagacity,  and 

fiio  Bravo.    It  was  not  known  that  this  the  station  which  we  held  in  the  foremost 

territory  belonged  to  Texas ;  on  the  con-  rank  of  the  great  reform  party  of  the 

trary  the  whole  world  underetood  it  to  be  world,  has  been  totally  lost,  sacrificed— 

Mexican  territory ;  it  was  so  underetood  because  you,  in   your  simplicity,   suf- 

in  Texas :  nor  does  our  government  rest  fered  yourselves  to  be  driven  to  the  ab- 

its  claim  to  this  territory  upon  any  special  street  question,  which  none  but  lawyera 

ground ;  it  has  oflRered  remnueretion  for  all  were  able  to  solve,  and  none  but  lawyera 

the  territory  within  the  proposed  boun-  to  underetand  when  solved !    You  op- 

dary    line,  vrithout   claiming  one  part  posed  annexation  in  the  abstract — you 

above  another.    If  we  had  a  right  to  the  lost  your  cause,  necessarily ;  for  it  was 

territoiy  between  the  rivera,  we  should  not  the  annexation  of  a  free  State  inhab- 

Dot  have  ofifored  remuneration  for  it :  the  ited  by  American  citizens,  which  could 

making  such  an  offer  proves  that  there  be  opposed,  but  the  annexation  of  a 

was  no  right,    fiut  even  admitting,  what  wicked  war  of  robbery  and  spoliation, 

we  shall  not  admit,  that  this  territory  had  that  should  have  fixed  your  attention,  to 

been  a  part  of  Texas,  it  was  at  least  in  the  total  exclusion  of  all  other  cons'dera- 

dispute,  and  by  firet  occupying,  and  then  tions.    The  Administration  should  have 

offering  to  force  a  sale  of  the  disputed  been  forced  to  pacify  Mexico  and  &x  the 

tract,  we  commit  a  wrong  of  no  less  boundary  by  all  honorable  means,  even 

magnitude,  than  in  the  naked  occupation  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  large  sum  of  money 

of  a  country  not  pretended  to  be  our  own.  and  the  trouble  of  a  tedious  negotiation, 

The  view  taken  by  the  Administration  before  it  was  permitted  so  much  as  to 

saems  to  have  been,  that  having  annexed  talk  of  annexation :  when  the  boundary 

a  State  with  uncertain  limits,  which  had  was  determined,  there  would  have  been 

been  endeavoring  to  enlarge  its  own  lim-  time  enough  for  the  discussion  of  the  ah- 

ita,  and  which  was  also  in  a  condition  of  stract  question.     But,  said  the  partisans 

latent  or  opto  war»  it  necdad  but  a  pretext,  of  the  war,  with  a  smile  of  scorn  and  s^. 
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cttDiiiiig»  you  would  not  Miffer  ind  in  them  no  Tiotatkm  of  nn^  gmt 

yonr  ]>oor  unfortunate  brothers  and  fel-  principle  of  state :  the  constitntioos  of 

low  citizens  in  Texas,  to  fall  before  the  these  conquered  countries,  and  those  of 

exterminating  hosts  of  Mexico ;  perhaps  the  conquerors,  rested  either  upon  guar- 

you  will  consider  the  question — perhaps  anties,  compromises,  or  the  will  of  a 

H  was  your  duty,  aa  people  of  the  same  sorereign ;  and  nerer  on  the  acknowU 

home  and  race,  as  brothers,  for  better  or  edged  lishts  of  man,  and  justice  of  God. 

worse,  to  saye  them.    If  you  do  not  adopt  A  war  of  conquest  undertaken  by  Russia, 

them  and  their  war,  sonte  other  power  riolates  no  principle  known  or  acknowl. 

will  do  so.    England  or  France  would  edged  by  Russia.    The  sole  principle  of 

gladly  seize  the  occasion  to  add  a  vice-  that  land  is  a  declaration  of  the  will  .of 

loyalty  to  their  dominions;  and  could  the  Autocrat    A  conquest  undeitaken  by 

the  blood  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  endure  Napoleon,  was  not  inconsistent  with  any 

that  ?  principle  sunported  by  Napoleon  or  his 

What  then  should  have  been  the  course  party :  the  glory  and  the  power  of  Frmnec 
of  those  whose  hearts  were  patriotically  ky  in  his  breast ;  he  acknowledged  no 
affected  toward  Texas,  when  they  saw  power  out  of  himself ;  he  claimed  for  his 
the  citizens  of  that  State  in  danger  of  ex-  own,  every  life  and  property  in  his  do- 
termination  ?  Granting  the  existence  of  minions;  he  acknowledged  no  right  bol 
such  a  danger,  was  that  a  time  to  hatch  might,  and  no  moral  but  policy, 
schemes  of  conquest,  and  greedily  clutch  But  how  is  it  with  ourselves  ?  is  night 
at  new  territory  ?  Was  not  our  duty  our  right,  and  policy  our  moral  ?  or  may 
simple  and  obvious — to  pacify  Mexico  we  turn  to  our  declaration  of  freedoss* 
by  a  judicious  negotiation,  with  a  show  for  a  principle,  that  human  hberty,  and 
01  military  force  along  the  Texan  limits,  if  possible,  a  divine  equity,  must  ae- 
and  a  commissioner  to  settle  a  new  boun-  tuate  every  movement  of  our  State,  and 
dary ;  to  purchase,  by  the  resignation  of  pervade  its  body  and  its  conduct  like  an 
elaims,  the  land  between  the  Nueces  and  mspiring  soul  ?  How  grossly,  then,  and 
Bravo ;  and  if  the  coast  of  California  and  for  the  first  time  in  our  glonoos  history, 
the  province  of  New  Mexico  were  wanted,  have  we  abused  this  sacred  principle — 
to  purchase  them  too  ?  The  war  promises  departed  from  this  holy  usage  oi  ov 
to  cost  $100,000,000 :  would  they  have  Others,  to  degrade  ourselves  among  dcs- 
cost  more  than  that  ?   **  But  Mexico  was  potisms  I 

in  a  bad  humor,  fretted  and  exasperated  The  States  of  this  Union,  aa  they  an 

hy  the  loss  of  Texas."  Admit  her  bad  hu-  founded  in  principles  the  most  elevated 

morsoexcessive  that  not  even  100,000,000  that  human  nature  can  attain,  as  they 

to  aa  exhausted  treasury,  nor  the  hand-  are  an  union  of  private  and  State  libeitica 

somest  treatment  in  the  world,  could  pa-  with  equality  of  rights,  are  bound  in  theit 

cify  her,  which  no  man  in  his  senses  will  treatment  of  foreign  nations  to  observes 

believe,  did  it  show  any  admirable  quality  conduct  dictated    by  the  principles  to 

in  ourselves,  that  we  seized  the  occasion  which  they  owe  their  existence.    If  the 

of  her  bad  humor  to  be  in  a  worse?  and  properties  and  liberties  of  our  own,  then 

because  she  would  not  give  up  a  part  of  the  properties  and  liberties  of  the  ciliacaa 

her  territory,  to  go  about  to  seize  the  of  other  nations,  must  be  held  also  invio- 

whole  of  it  ?  table.     If  the  States  of  this  Union  claim  a 

We  seem  to  understand  too  well  the  perfect  independence  and  equality,  each  in 

feelings  of  the  real  movers  and  contrivers  their  own  limits,  the  States  of  other  fi^ 

of  this  war,  to  address  any  remonstrance  publics  must  be  admitted  to  the  same 

to  them.    They  have  the  giory  with  their  equality.     If  the  nation  claim  the  public 

fellow  citizens    and  with   posterity,  of  domain  by  an  indefeasible  right,  they  mast 

committing  this  country  to  the  hugest  accord  the  same  right  to  other  natioos, 

piece  of  loUy  and  injuMice  of  modern  especially  Republics,  over  their  domain, 

times — a  piece  of  injustice  and  absurdity  If,  on  the  contrary,  each  citizen  of  the 

which  will  bear  no  comparison  with  any  Union  considers  himself  as  holding  his 

others  of  its  kind.  property  from  his  State  on  sofli^fance. 

In  comparing  the  movements  of  Europe-  and  at  the  will  of  the  ^vemment, — if 

an  soTcreigns  against  the  liberties  of  ro-  he  regards  his  life  aa  subject  to  the  will 

land,  Italy  and  Greece,  or  in  considering  of  a  superior  power, — if  the  States  of  the 

wars  of  conauest  in  general,  from  those  w  Union  look  upon  theowalves  as  endnriag 

Sesostris  and  Alexander  down  to  those  of  hat  a  little  while,  like  a  disrepstabk  cliar* 

Napoleon  and  the  Autocrat  of  Rassia.  we  ttrad  eompany,  liablt  to  diMolvtioB,— 
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if  the  eitizens  of  the  nation  look  npon  drawn ;  it  is  the  line  which  drri^ee  tmtb 

themtelTee  as  subject  to  the  autocraty  from  falsehood,  right  from  wrong,  seen- 

of  the  States,  and  liable  to  be  severed  rity  from  insecurity,  prosperity  from  miB, 

from  the  protection  of  the  whole  by  the  the  life  and  power  of  a  nation,  from  it* 

will  of  a  part, — and  no  wrong  done, —  rapid  corraption  and  decay.    There  i» 

why,  then,  it  were  difficalt  indeed — with  no  need  now  for  an  appeal  to  historjr  for 

DO  private  or  public  rights,  no  liberty,  testimony  to  the  evil  fruits  of  these  rights 

no  nationality,  no  State — all  floating  m  of  couquest :  we  know  to  what  ends  ttier 

a  godless  chaos  of  accident  and  policy-^  look  in  the  present  instance — what  vi- 

it  were  then  hard  indeed,  for  even  the  cious  influences  tbey  are  meant  to  foster 

true  man  to  find  a  reason,  and  say  why  and  sustain — what  ulcers  in  the  body  of 

wars  of  robbery  and  conquest  should  not  the  State  they  are  invented  to  enlarge 

be  pursued  by  this  Union.    But,  thanks  and  stimulate. 

to  God  and  our  fathers,  it  is  not  so ;  we  The  West,  composed  in  part  of  a  raw, 

have  light  a  to  guide  us— a  greater  than  undisciplined  population,  ignorant  of  the 

the  light  of  experience — namely,  the  light  rights  and  duties  of  the  citizen — ignoraat 

of  principle — by  whose  rays  if  we  abide,  ofthe  true  grounds  of  liberty — sustain  in 

the  Power  from  which    they  emanate  that  population  a  party  and  a  doctrine 

will  make  us  fortunate  and  powerful.  ,  that  subverts  the  Constitution,  and  with 

An  argument  is  set  up  by  the  defen-  it  the  freedom  of  the  citizen, 

ders  and  instigators  of  this  war,  which  The  Sooth,  burthened  with  the  care 

betrays  more  clearly  than  any  other,  the  and  discipline  of  slaves,  contracts  despotie 

nature  of  their  designs.    They  tell  us  notions  from  the  business  to  which  it  has 

that  we  must  claim  a  territory  from  Mex-  been  educated.    Hence  is  produced  in  its 

ico  as  indemnity  for  the  costs  of  war —  society,  a  party  who  either  proclaim  the 

lor  the  costs  of  this  war,  which  we  our-  doctrine  of^  conquest,  or  incline  to  it  in  a 

selves  have  carried  into  Mexico.     It  can-  suspected  silence. 

not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  first  Northern  Radicalism,  knowing  no  law 

eteps  of  the  war,  on  the  part  of  our  gov-  but  the  will  of  the  many,  joins  witli 

ernment,  were  the  seizure  of  the  terri-  that  party  in  the  South  which  repels 

tory  between  the  two  rivers,  and  the  constitutional  control,  in  support  of  their 

occupation  of  California.    These  terri-  common   doctrine  that   power  confers 

tories,  and  as  much  else  as  can  be  ac-  right — that  there  are  rights  of  conquest 

quired,  are  claimed  by  our  government  Nor  is  that  other  pretext  of  tyranny 

ss  indemnity  for  **  costs  of  war;"  we  less  congenial  to  the  restless  spirit  of  this 

must  be  paid  with  the  booty  we  have  •*  League  against  principles," — ^that  the 

seized,  for  the  expense  and  trouble  of  present  inability  of  a  State  to  govern  its 

seizing  it !  subjects,  authorizes  a  stronger  power» 

A  strong  man  enters  your  house,  lays  better  organized,  to  step  in  and  seise 

hands  upon  your  furniture,  and  carries  it  upon  the  government.    It  was  but  lately 

awav ;  jon  claim  it  as  your  own ;  he  that  Austria,  the    model  despotism  A 

admits  it  was  yours,  but  insists  upon  Europe,  threatened  intervention  betweea 

retaining  it   for  the  trouble  of  seizing  the  Pope  of  Rome  and  his  subjects,  if  the 

and  bearing  it  off.  least  inability  appeared  in  him  to  con- 

Desiring  to  possess  a  piece  of  terri-  trol  their  revolutionary  movements, 

tory,  you  enter  with  an  armed  troop,  and  The  words  of  Austria  were,  that  she 

take  possession.  The  true  owner  puts  in  would  **  consider  Pius  IX.  as  incorope- 

his  claim.    **  Sir,"  you  reply,  '*  if  I  had  tent,*'  should  he  fail  to  restore  order  in 

not  known  the  value  of  this  territory,  his  dominions."    In  the  same  meddling 

I  should  not  have  been  at  all  this  expense  spirit  the  Jacobins  of  the  Revolution  in* 

and   vexation  in  seizing  it ;  its  value  is  terfered  in  the  aflairs  of  every  adjoining 

a  little  less  than  the  costs  and  trouble;  nation,  and  either  by  intrigue,  treachery, 

I  must  retain  it  in  part  payment"    The  or  force,  '*  annexed  "  them  to  their  traa* 

argument  is  like  that  from  rights  of  con-  sient  republic, 

quest.  But  why,  if  we  believe  in  rights  of 

On  this  foundation  rest  all  **  rights  of  conquest,  and  have  the  arms  and  power 

eonquest,"  that  the  stronger  has  ejected  in  our  hands,  need  we  resort  to  this  mi^ 

the  weaker.    The  line  that  divides  these  erable  pretext  ?    Would  it  not  discover 

rights  from  all  others  acknowledged  by  in  us  a  wiser,  not  to  say  a  more  generons 

civilized  nations,  is  deeply  and  clearly  and  heroical  spirit,  openly  to  seise  opea 
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each  territory  and  such  states  as  lie  con-  party  that  has  been  so  long  uulostnoiisly 

veaient,   grounding  all  upon  the  sure  undermining  all  virtue  luid  good  gOT- 

foundation  of  a  conquest,  rather  than  ex-  ernnient;  that  this  party,  distinguished 

pose  ourselves  to  the  necessity  of  resign-  for   a   self- perpetuating  power  as   ae- 

mg  these  same  provinces  or  other  provin-  tive  and  proereative  as  the  motives  to 

ees,  when  that  fast-approaching  day  shall  which  it  appeals — ^by  which  it  lives — 

have  arrived  which  is  to  discover  our  motives  drawn  from  the  subtlest  errors  of 

own  incompetence  to  govern  justly  and  the  breast,  and  grounded  in  that  socially 

efficiently?    Dare  we  put  this  terrible  salutary,  but  in  the  state  corrupting,  influ- 

argument  from   incompetency  into  the  ence,  the  despotism  of  the  many  ;  that 

mouths  of  those  disorganizers,  who  are  this  party,  or  that  elder  brother  of  it, 

ready  (o  believe  in    our  incompetency  whose  error,  the  fear  of  the  few,  breeds 

as  a  nation  to  do  justice  to  our  own  in  the  close  circles  of  a  state-autocraty; — 

citizens — glad  to  believe  that  already  a  should  support  and  propagate  a  doctrine 

disruptive  line  is  forming  between  the  of  rights  of  conquest  a(|ainst  rights  of 

North  and  South — a  line  to  divide  brother  man,  will  excite  no  surprise  in  the  minds 

irom  brother,  friend  from  friend — which,  of  close  observers  of  events,  much  leas 

if  it  deepens  so  far  as  to  break  the  strong  of  those  who  trace  the  changes  of  the 

hands  of  the  Constitution,  must  throw  a^e  to  no  extrinsic  or  accidental  causes, 

the  southern  half  of  this  continent  upon  but  to  such  as  iit  in  the  spirit  of  man. 
lis    own    resources  ?     Let  us    beware        It  has  been  remarked  by  some  states- 

of  this  argument   from   incompetency;  men,  that  the  liberty  of  the  citizen  is 

it  admits  a  breadth  of  construction  to  much  more  difficult  to  defend  than  the 

which  no  limits  can    be   found.    Sup-  liberty  of  the  State.    It  is  easier  for  a 

pose  it  advances  that  a  State  unable  power  organized,  and  in  few  bands,  to 

to  protect  the  Jives  of  its  citizens  and  defend  itself,  than  for  the  unprotecteil  cit- 

the  sanctity  of  its  courts,  is  incompetent:  izen,  who  trusts  in  the  justice  of  hia 

who  can  say  to  what  constructions  the  cause  and  the  respect  of  nis  equals.     It 

Sowing  power  of  the  nation,  lodged  in  is,  therefore,  the  peculiar  excellence  of 

e  hands  of  an  autocratic  Executive,  the  system  of  our  government,  that  it 

night  choose  to  stop  ?     To  advance  this  begins  with  recognizing  the  rights  and 

argument,  were  to  strike  at  the  existence  fr^dom  of  the  citizen ;  and  opoii  this, 

of  the  commonwealth.  as  upon  a  model,  constructs  the  State  and 

The  right  of  self- government  has  been  the  Nation.    Thus,  in  the  first  law  and 

established  in  these  United  States  as  a  vital  center  of  our  polity,  we  exclude  ail 

sacred,  inviolable  right.      To  detach  the  **  rights'*  derived  from  violence. 
towns  and  provinces  of  a  neighboring        Nor  are  our  notions  so  contracted  that 

nation,  by  any  but  the  most  regular  and  we  cannot   recognize    the  true  founda- 

k^itimate  agreements,  in  which  the  in-  tion  of  this  principle  in  the  moial  neces- 

habitants  of  such  towns  and  provinces  sities   of  man.    The   wish   is  contina- 

Bust  at  least  seem  to  bear  a  part,  would  ally  expressed  by  liberal  parties  in  tba 

be  an  act  not  only  unconstitutional,  but  nation,  that  the  privileges  we  enjoy  may 

in  violation  of  thesi^irit  and  |»olity  of  the  be  extended  to  all  mankind  ;  the  fall  of 

nation.     Yet  we  are  told  ot  conquests  in  despotism  is  predicted,  to  be  followed  by 

Mexico,  and  of  luiure  annexations  of  the  an  extension  of  freedom  to  all  nations 

conquered  people.    Ideas  of  glory  and  sofficientljr  enlightened  to  enjoy  it.  Thoaa 

prosperity  are  thrown  forward  as  a  veil  who  predict  these  things  woaid  acorn  to 

over  the  system  that  pursues  these  con-  be  thought  robbers  or  barbarians  ;  they 

quests ;    founded,  though  they  be,  on  are  grieved  to  the  soul  to  find  the  Kepub- 

principles  which  must  render  the  system  lie  engaged  inn  war  every  way  unwc^y 

of  this  government  a.H  rotten  and  insecure  of  its  spirit,  a  war  fit  only  to  be  insti* 

as  the  woriit  of  those  which  have  been  gated  and  defended  by  the  followers  of  a 

aet  up  against  the  honor  and  liberties  of  conquering  despot,  who  holds  the  lives, 

mankind.     People  are  industriously  in-  the  property  and  government  of  men  at 

atructed  in  a  doctrine  of  conquest,  and  the  disposal  of  the  strongest :  the  frieode 

led  to  imagine  that  a  country  conquered  of  the  nation  and  its  constitutioo  dara 

ia  a  country  f}OSbehsed.  not  set  up  this  unnatural  and  barbarooa 

That  a  powerful  League  against  prin-  claim  of  conquest,  lest  their  instiiutiona 

caples,  which  calls  itself  by  names  of  lib-  be  cast  in  their  teeth,  and  the  weakaeae 

•rty  usurped, — that  the  party  within  a  of  incooaiatency  become  a  reproach  lo 
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^em.  They  beliere  that  onr  interna-  The  same  law  applies  to  the  seizure  of 
tional  must  agree  with  oar  political  prin-  pablic  domain  :  it  remains  vested  essen- 
ciples,  and  that  the  seizure  of  the  property  tially  in  the  nation  which  has  lost  the  im- 
01  a  neighboring  State,  is  no  less  a  mediate  possession  of  it  by  conquest  or  a 
wrong,  if  done  by  the  nation,  than  the  forced  agreement,  and  may  be  lawfully 
seizure  of  a  private  estate  would  be,  if  recovered  by  violence  at  the  first  oppor- 
done  by  an  individual.  They  do  not  tunity.  But,  if  private  property  or  pub- 
believe  that  organization,  premeditation  lie  domain  be  regularly  ceded  by  the  con- 
and  pretexts,  diminish  in  the  least  the  sent  of  both  parties,  and  for  a  fair  equiva- 
injustice  of  a  conquest,  or  confer  the  lent,  not  forced,  then  it  would  be  an  of- 
•hadow  of  a  right  where  none  existed  fence  demanding  chastisement,  for  the 
before  the  conquest.  party  ceding  the  territory  to  reclaim  it,  or 

Nor  can  they  admit  the  use  of  that  occupy  it  by  a  force.  There  are,  there- 
other  favorite  phrase  of  inequity,  that  fore,  no  rights  of  conquest  under  the  pol- 
there  are  **  reasons  of  State  ;'*  for  this  ity  of  this  nation,  nor  is  possession  by  a 
nation,  by  the  foundation  of  its  govern-  forced  ceding,  after  conquest,  other  than 
ment  in  absolute  rights,  has  denied  the  a  holding  by  violence,  against  all  law 
existence  of  all  reasons  not  consonant  and  all  rights, 
with  those  rights.  But  if  neither  public  nor  private  prop- 

Our  government  is  an  or^n  for  the  erty  can  he  acquired  by  conquest,  can  the 

expression  and  execution  of  justice,  and  right  to  gorem  be  so  acquired  .'  Can  that 

for  the  defence  of  the  liberties  of  the  precious    privilege  of  the  citizen,   the 

whole  ;  and  the  political  etlucation  of  a  choice  of  his  rulers,  be  wrested  from  him 

true  citizen  compels  him  to  regard  right  under  such  a  polity  as  ours?    Can  we» 

and  wrong  as  the  same  in  all  transactions,  without  a  suicidal  desertion  of  our  prin- 

whether  public  or  private ;  as  he  regards  ciples,  permit  a  neighboring  State  to  l>e 

the  light  of  the  sun  as  the  same  in  species  wrested  from  the  political  body  to  which 

and  effect  with  the  light  of  any  private  it  has  united  itself  in  free  suffrage,  and  be 

fire.  affixed  to  our  own,  without  consideration 

The  advocates  and  instigators  of  the  of  the  will  of  its  citizens  ? 
war  represent  to  the  people,  that  through  It  is  impossible  to  admit,  under  any 
their  government  and  armies,  they  have  form,  this  title  by  conquest,  either  to  prop- 
eonquered  an  immense  territory  ;  and  erty,  or  to  the  right  to  govern,  since  prop- 
then,  without  farther  comment,  they  talk  erty  is  not  acquired  by  force,  and  the 
of  this  territory  as  having  been  added  to  right  to  govern  flows  from  the  will  of  the 
the  public  domain ;  as  if  the  word  **  con-  citizen. 
'  quest"  implied  this  addition,  and  the  es-  Men  may  agree  to  consider  things  ai 
tablishment  of  a  title.  Now,  as  right  to  right  which  are  not  right,  as  in  the  divia- 
possess  is  one  thini^,  and  right  to  govern  ion  of  a  spoil ;  and  claims  may  l>e  set 
IS  another,  it  will  be  necessary  to  con-  op  of  a  merely  relative  character,  as 
aider,  whether  either  of  these  rights  can  when  it  is  agreed  that  persons  engaged 
be  acquired  by  conquest,  under  our  con-  in  a  piratical  expedition  shall  divide 
ttitation  and  polity.  equally.   The  memoers  of  the  expedition 

No  man  will  pretend  to  discover  in  the  have  established  a  law  among  themselves 
constitution,  any  clause  which  gives  the  which  constitutes  relative  rights,  though 
government  of  this  nation  the  power  of  none  of  them  have  any  absolute  rights  ; 
seizing  and  possessing  the  property  of  but  our  government  is  professedly  found- 
individuals  in  neighboring  states.  War  ed  upon  absolute  rights,  and  not  upon  the 
oveHeaps  all  bounds,  and  sacrifices  every-  conventions  of  a  band  of  conquering  rob- 
thing  to  its  immediate  purpose,  the  defeat  bers. 

•r  destruction  of  the  enemy.  But  the  To  recapitulate  in  brief  the  moral  con* 
property  of  the  citizen  of  a  state  at  war  ditions  that  must  be  known  before  it  will 
with  us,  cannot  be  retained  after  the  con-  be  possible  tp  establish  a  firm  and  lasting 
elusion  of  a  peace,  unless  it  be  specially  peace : 
included  in  a  treaty,  and  by  the  acqui- 
escence of  all  the  parties  ;  but  property  1.  It  cannot  be  for^ften  that  Mexico 
seizeJ  upon  by  violence,  or  made  over  by  should  have  been  pacified  by  every  hon* 
8  forced  agreement,  remains  e^entially  orable  means,  before  the  annexation.  We 
in  the  original  owner,  and  by  the  laws  of  insulted  her  while  smarting  under  a  fresh 
nature  and  of  nations,  he  may  recover  his  wound,  and  cannot  prefer  against  her  tha 
rights  by  force.  charge  of  pertinacity  and  surliness^  wtt^ 
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oat  blamtnc  at  the  fame  time  our  own  the   subjaration   of  Mexico*  than  for 

rashness  and  injustice.  the  estabiisoment  of  a  territorial  sofero- 

2.  The  claims  of  our  citizens  against  ment  in  a  State  of  the  Union,  becauM 
Mexico  ga?e  an  opportunity  for  a  !avor«  such  a  State  has  shown  an  inability  to 
able  settlement  of  the  boundary ;  that  op-  protect  its  own  citizens  against  aaaaa- 
portunity  was  lost  by  neglect,  or  passed  aination.  The  inability  of  Mexico  is  no 
over  by  intention  ;  in  either  case,  the  more  to  be  considered,  than  the  inabiiity 
onwillingnesa  of  Mexico  to  pay  these  ol  Italy  or  the  Sublime  Porte,  or  of  any 
claims,  may  be  well  accounted  Tor,  not  other  nation  in  any  part  ol  the  globe, 
only  by  her  absolute  poverty  and  wretch* 

ed  anarchy  at  the  time,  but  by  the  just  Such  are  at  least  the  moral  conditiona 

suspicion  which  she  entertained  of  our  of  the  looked-for  Treaty.    It  is  not  to  be 

designs.  denied  that  other  conditions  and  arga- 

3.  To  insist  upon  the  tract  of  country  ments  of  a  power  e^ual  to  their  vague- 
between  the  Nueces  and  the  Bravo  would  nees  and  apparent  wisdom,  are  advanced 
show  a  pertinacity  on  our  part  not  at  all  by  the  instigators  of  this  war.  We  have 
consonant  with  dignity.  l!  was  the  oc-  been  warned  that  the  increasing  power  of 
cupation  of  this  territory  which  gave  oc-  the  West  already  endangers  the  balance  of 
casion  to  the  war ;  it  therefore  argues  no  the  Compromise.  The  Constitution,  es- 
desire  on  the  part  of  our  government  for  tablished  by  the  nation  when  slavery  waa 
a**  firm  and  lasting  peace,"  to  insist  upon  suffering  a  rapid  extinction  in  the  North« 
this  territory  to  the  dishonor  of  our  neigh-  left  to  each  State  the  sacred  privilege  of 
bor.  The  country  on  the  northern  bank  establishing  in  its  own  good  time,  tba 
of  the  Bravo  is  not  naturally  a  pait  of  best  order  for  society.  It  was  believed 
Texas,  and  the  river  Bravo  would  be  a  that  the  interests  of  the  South  would  nooa 
movable  boundary  of  encroachment,  and  induce  her  to  adopt  the  course  pursued 
not  a  line  for  the  establishment  of  a  sound  by  the  North.  But  it  has  happened  differ* 
and  lasting  peace.  ently.    The  immense  increase  of  mano- 

As  for  California,  our  deliberate  occu*  factures,  and  the  depression  of  productioa 

pation  of  that  territory  by  an  armed  force  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  hat  continued 

does  not  establish  the  least  right  or  title  to  make  the  labor  of  slaves  in  the  pro> 

to  it  on  our  part.     We  are  bound  to  sat*  duction  of  the  three  great  staples  of  sla- 

isfy  Mexico  in  the  purchase  of  it    Her  very,  sufficiently  profitable  to  inaarc  ita 

voluntary  offer,  made  without  fear  or  fa-  continuance.    The  cultivators  of  cotton* 

vor,  is  to  negotiate  for  that  part  of  it  sugar  and  rice,  have  thought  it  imposaihU 

which  includes  the  port  of  St.  Francisco,  to  change  their  system  and  conform  to  Xhm 

the  head  waters  of  the  Colorado,  and  a  genius  and  polity  of  the  nation*  withoiU 

part  of  New  Mexico ;  a  boundary  which  ruin  to  their  pnvate  interests.    Against 

Dfings  the  line  of  territory  of  the  United  an  opposition,  violent  and  often  fanatical. 

States  down  to  the  37th  parallel.  Though  they  think  they  have  no  alternative,  but  to 

we  might  look  forward  in  a  long  order  support   themselves   by   maintaining   a 

of  events  to  the  future  purchase  and  balance  of  power  in  the  legislature, 

cession  of  other  portions  of  territory  from  But,  admitting  the  foresight  and  pm* 

Mexico,  we  cannot  at  this  juncture  take  deuce    of    such    legislators,    would    it 

advantage  of  our  enemy  to  drive  an  un-  not  put  a  better  face  upon  their  cause, 

just  bar<;ain.    The  spirited  conduct  of  would  it  not  have  been  a  surer  and  otort 

Mexico  in  refusing  Mr.Trist's  conditions,  judicious  enterprise  on  their  part,  to  have 

at  her  peril,  might  teach  us  better  to  re-  moved  for  the  purchase  of  the  territorj 

•pect  her  rights,  since  it  shows  that  she  for  which  they  are  now  contending? 

perfectly  understands  them.     Nor  will  Those  of  their  statesmen  who  opposed 

•he  forget,  even  in  the  event  of  her  yield-  the   war  on  principle,  notwithstandinj| 

ing  to  a  superior  force,  that  rights  on  their   anxiety    to    add    territory,    wiu 

both  sides  remain  just  where  they  were  much  more  refuse  to  ratify  an  injuiiott* 

before  the  war.  treaty  founded  upon  the  war. 

5.  We  cannot  exact  anything  from  In  the  North  and  West,  on  the  other 
Mexico  under  the  name  of  costs  of  war ;  hand,  a  species  of  argument  unosnal  d 
we  cannot  therefore  make  a  merit  in  our  not  new  in  the  history  of  political  mo- 
conditions  of  peace  of  not  making  recU-  tives,  has  sustained  the  party  in  favor  oi 
nations  for  such  costs.  the  war,  and  given  it  a  certain  apnrkMU 

6.  That  her  government  is  tumultuary  dignity.  It  may  raise  a  bloah  npoo  the 
and  irregular  is  no  more  an  argument  for  face  of  an  honeet  patriot,  to  hear  that 
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**  tlie  ineritabie  destiiiy  of  oar  race  and  of  its  existence  to  its  final  subsidence  and 
nation  "  is  referred  to  by  unthinking  per-  decay — which  shapes  its  constitutions 
sons,  as  a  reflection  able  to  riye  dignity  and  its  laws — ^must  lie,  if  it  hare  any 
and  credit  to  this  war  of  robbery  and  ex-  origin  or  seat,  in  the  moral  temper  of  the 
tortioo.  We  are  to  beliere  that  it  is  the  people,  as  they  are  marked  by  nature. 
ioeTitable  destiny  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Admitting  the  power  of  education,  there 
race  to  OTmrun  and  ruin  its  neighbors,  is  behind  and  above  that  power,  a  some* 
without  reason  and  without  need.  If  this  thing  superior,  call  it  what  we  will, 
be  our  destiny,  may  Heaven  avert  it !  which  appears  not  so  much  in  the  present 
The  accurate  historian,  commenting  upon  tone  and  behavior,  as  in  the  ultimate  aims 
this  remarkable  argument,  will  have  to  of  men,  which  rough-hews  the  purposes 
dass  it  among  the  worst  of  those  specu-  that  are  shaped  by  circumstance,  and 
lative  delusions  which  have  intested  marks  the  whole  of  life  with  a  character 
modern  nations.  The  crime  of  our  ambi-  of  good  or  ill.  If  there  is  any  destiny  to 
tton  finds  an  argument  in  destiny;  the  be  known,  then,  for  this  nation,  it  must 
sorcerers  of  the  press  have  foretold  it,  be  by  a  clear  perception  of  its  moral  aims» 
and  like  the  mad  Macbeth  we  hasten  ta  judging  these  by  its  history  in  the  past, 
realize  a  dream  of  glory,  by  the  perpe-  Both  the  Norman  and  the  Saxon  nations, 
tration  of  a  crime.  Our  conscience  is  from  which  we  are  the  mixed  descendants* 
seared  by  prosperity ;  we  have  forgotten,  discovered  always  a  p^enerosity  and  cour- 
or  never  learned,  the  modes  in  which  that  age  of  the  most  heroical  stamp ;  but  our 
power  **  whose  law  executes  itself,**  must  Norman  ancestors  were  of  a  more  adven- 
Tisit  us;  when  by  the  desertion  of  prinei^'  turous  spirit,  unscrupulous  and  lovers  of 
pU  in  the  great  affiurs  of  this  nation,  power:if  from  either,  then,  from  them  we 
we  have  taken  away  the  palladium  should  inherit  an  unlimited  ambition ;  yet 
oi  our  freedom ;  wrested  from  its  never  irreligious  or  tyrannical ;  carehilly 
place  and  thrown  overboard  the  helm  shelteringitself  under  the  sanctions  of  re- 
tbat  guided  us ;  obscured  by  reversed  ligion  and  law.  The  Saxons,  on  the  con- 
prayers  and  conjurations  the  star  of  our  trary,  neither  in  Germany  nor  England, 
course,  and  committed  ourselves  to  the  ever  discovered  an  aspiring  and  ambitious 
mercy  of  a  maelstrom:  should  this  ini-  spirit.  Theirvirtues,  though  manly,  were 
qnitous  war  go  on  unreproved  by  the  yet  domestic;  their  institutions  rested  on 
Toice  of  the  nation.  Should  a  treaty,  vio-  liberty  and  a  natural  instinct  of  justice, 
iatingthelawsof  God  and  man,  of  nature  superior  to  that  of  any  nation  that  has 
and  of  nations,  be  concluded  with  our  yet  existed.  The  lesson  of  their  laws 
neighbor,  it  needs  no  inspired  prophet  to  and  maxims  changed  the  constitution  of 
predict  the  ruin  of  this  nation>~be  it  far  the  Norman  feudality.  Thus,  the  history 
or  near,  it  matters  not — it  must  come.  of  England  presents  the  phenomenon  of  a 

Is  it  not  certain,  that  if  this  war  con-  nation  divided  between  two  powers  of  th« 

tiBues  to  be  popular  with  so  large  a  body  most  opposite  character,  the  love  of  lib* 

of  the  nation  as  now  sustain  it,  a  new  di-  erty  and  justice,  and  the  love  of  foreign 

lection  will  be  given  in  future  to  the  ef-  dominion.  The  native  virtue  of  the  people 

forts  of  the  Executive;  that  the  spirit  of  required  a  legal  or  religious  sanction  for 

conquest,  which,  once  planted  in  a  nation  every  efibrt  toward  a^randizement ;  so 

and  connected  with  the  national  glory,  that,  in  the  history  of  jBritish  aggrandize 

urges  it  constantly  onward  toward  ^lory  ment,  we  see  the  conscience  of  the  people 

and  corruption,  can  never  be  extinguished  following  and  covering  up  the  foot-marks 

but  by  the  united^and  early  etfbrts  of  all  of  its  ambition. 

true  patriots;  and  that  if  now  they  slacken        The  manly  virtues  of  the  Saxons,  their 

their  exertions,  to  foster  and  gratify  this  justice,  their  prudence,  and  their  love  of 

spirit,  so  potent  in  a  fierce  and  brave  peo-  liberty,  have  established  our  laws  and 

pie,  will   become   in   future  the   only  freedom;  but  of  what  race  or  origin  are 

road  to  popularity;  that  the  direction  so  these  instigators  of  unjust  wars?    They 

given  will  not  limit  itself  to  the  continent  carry  out  a  destin^r  not  Saxon,  surely, 

or  the  islands,  but  being  in  its  nature  Or,  what  blood  is  this  in  our  veins  which 

boundless  and  overflowing,  will  reach  maintains  among  us  institutions  and  prin<* 

out  into  all  climates  and  mix  itself  in  the  dples  at  variance  with  liberty — which 

alBurs  of  the  world  ?  converts  our  Executive  into  a  despot — 

The  polity  of  the  nation,  that  system  which  corrupts  the   nation  by  patron- 

ofprineiples  and  aims  which  continues  to  age — which,  by    hindering  education, 

fvide  and  urge  it  from  the  first  moment  perpetuates    the   worst  of   manners— 
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which    easts    contenpt    upon    sacred  satisfied  with  Ogdilbnia;  the  North  eoM 

thin^,  fills  the  heart  with  vanity,  aiid  turn  Canada  to  good  account ;  the  fish- 

the  imagination  with  lies — ^whicb,  in  tt  eries  would  be  more  profitable  weft  they 

word,  for  the  voice  of  God  in  history  and  exclusively  ours.  The  ships  of  France  aiid 

the  law,  substitutes  a  shout  of  a  multi-  £ngiand  boMt,  in  a  sensible  manner,  the 

tttde  or  a  rote  of  a  corrupted  election  i  enterprises  of  ow  merchants.    We  waat 

Is  this  the  Anglo-Saxon    blood  ?  or  is  the  market  of  China  and  Java  for  ov 

it  a  taint — a  fever — a   corruption,  in-  cotton  goods.    Cuba  and  Jamaica  lie  co»- 

fltigated,  flattered,  and  controlled  by  that  venient  for  slave  products.    Gold  and 

still  living,  still  active  ambition,  that,  in  silver  would  be  much  more  abundant 

the  bosom  of  a  few,  inflames  and  deludes  were  the  mines  of  Mexico  ours.    All  the 

the  multitude  ?  great  interests  must  be  extended  for  yow 

The  polity  of  this  nation,  derived  from  sakes,  ye  liberal  traders  and  most  hoaest 

a  generous  and  liberal  ancestry,  should  fanners !    We  must  violate  all  laws,  ha- 

incline  to  no  barbarous  system  of  con-  man  and  divine ;  we  must  become  a  rm- 

quest,  violating  the  laws  of  nature  and  pacious,  a  waiiike,  a  conquering  nation, 
of  nations.    Elngland,  in  her  most  am-        Contemplating  this  future,  we  behold 

bitious  days,  never  discovered  such  a  all  seas  covered  by  our  fleets ;  ourgarrr- 

polity ;  she  sheltered  her  worst  designs  sons  bold  the  most  important  stations  of 

behind  pretexts  of  religion  or  of  honor :  commerce ;  an  immense  standing  anoy 

but  with  us  this  polity  of  conquest  threat-  maintains  our  possessions ;  our  traden 

ens  to  biirst  into  actions  the  most  flag-  have  become  the  richest,  our  demagogues 

rant;  we  are  already  rivaling  the  nations  the  most  powerful,  and  our  people  the 

of  antiquity,  to  whom  the  words  **  stran-  most  corrupt  and  flexible  in  the  world, 
ger"  and  **  enemy"  were  the  same  in        It  cannot  be  forgotten  that  the  whole 

Beaning.  of  this  system  of  ruinous  aggrandizeneat 

Hitherto,  our  foreign  relations  have  which  we  are  entering  upon — the  whole 

been  defensive ;  our  polity  has  not  en-  of  this  system  of  extension  by  conqueett 

dured  the  test  of  prosperity ;  its  final  and  is  based  upon  a  denial  of  the  fundameo- 

Biost  important  traits  are  not  thoroughly  tal  principle  of  the  Republic,  the  pria* 

developed :  vet,  as  it  must  grow  out  of  ciple  of  equality  and  hbetty — of  eqaal 

the  past  and  present  of  our  existence,  rights  and  State  rights:  not  only  meSf 

and  our  institutions  are  still  of  a  mixed  but  nations,  by  virtue  of  our  Declaia* 

character,  admitting  in  one  part  liberty  tion,  are  free  and  equal ;   rights  are  ia- 

and    even   license   among   all   classes,  violable.    By  adopting  a  system  which 

and  in  the  other,  depressing  and  despoti-  violates  rights  in  regajrd  to  other  nations, 

calJy  governing  a  servile  class,  it  is  im-  we  destroy  the  obligations  of  our  rulen 

possible  to  predict  or  even  to  guess  at  to  observe  them  in  regard  to  ourselves, 
the  future.     The  political  principles  of 

men  are  formed  by  their  domestic  edu-        if  the  Senate  of  the  Union  ratifies  trea- 

cation.    If  tbe  North  shall  hereafter  pro-  ties  which  violate  the  principles  opoa 

duce  an  inferior  population  of  operatives,  which  the  whole  system  of  the  govcn^ 

in  whom  liberty  is  a  thing  endured,  and  ment  is  established,  they  create  a  preee* 

not  a  power  exercised — if  the  South,  to  dent  which  can  never  be  set  aside ;  they 

defend  herself  against  the  growing  power  plant  a  disease  in  that  unwritten  bet 

of  tbe  West,  introduces  into  the  councils  more  real  Constitution— the  ^  Polity  of 

of  the  nation  piinciples  and  practices  ad-  tbe  Nation.*" — which  no  act  of  posterity 

verse  to  liberty  and  justice — if  men  of  can  ever  heal. 

virtue  in  all  parts  sink  into  apathy,  and        It  cannot  be  overlooked  by  those  who 

neglect  tbat  indispensable  party  organi-  are  accustomed  to  observe  the  workiaf 

zation  which  alone  can  keep  alive  a  pat-  of  precedents  and  principles  in  the  sAif* 

riotic  enthusiasm, — the  day  will  go  by,  of  life,  that  a  principle  conceded  ia  one 

the  opportunity  be  lost,  and  the  evil  prin-  point,  is  practically  conceded  in  all.    If 

dple  remain  triumphant.  we  concede  a  right  of  conquest  over  other 

How  far,  if  we  adopt  it  and  pursue  it,  tuitions,  we  concede  it  over  our  own ;  if 

will  this  principle  conduct  us?    -The  over  nations,  then  also  over  individnals; 

peat  interests  of  the  nation — slave-hold-  if  between  our  rulers  and  a  foreign  pee- 

u^fft  agriculture,  fisheries,  commerce  and  pie,  then  between  our  rulers  aiMi  onr- 

manuiacture»-~each  have  their  claims  to  selves.    We  have  based  oar  rights  epoa 

be  extended.  The  South  must  add  Texas  violence— destroyed  their  aothentidty^ 

and  New  Mexico ;  the  West  is  hardly  poshed  aside  the  Constitntioo— nnd  pnt 
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the  Bword  and  the  puree  in  the  hands  of  waste  of  the  public  fands — neglect  of  all 

an  irresponsible  Ezecntive.  improvements — moral  fanaticism  roused 

What  tbeo   follows?     An   immense  and  irritated  to  action — civil  war — and 

national  debt— deep  taxation — a  steady  tbatlast  and  greatest  of  evils,  the  disonion 

augmentation  and  extension  of  the  cen-  of  the  States. 
tnJ  power — corrupt  elections — the  rapid 


A    WORD    TO  THE    WISE. 

To  reduce  any  art  to  a  perfect  system  tion  would  become  impossibk :   such* 

of  rules,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  clear  however,  is  not  the  fact ;  he  who  can  le- 

and  certain  experience  oif  that  art :  as,  for  gislate  for  five,  under  given  circamstancet^ 

example,  in  the  art  of  Painting,  we  can-  can  le^^islate  for  five  millions  under  the 

not  lay  down  rules  for  the  production  of  same  circumstances.  He  who  knows  the 

any  species  of  work,  until  we  are  first  moral  effiscts  of  poverty  or  wealth  on  a  few» 

familiar  with  the  workitself,  and  have  ei-  knows  its  effects  on  the  nation.^    He  who 

ther  produced  it  ourselves,  or  seen  others  can  observe  the  eflects  of  aanufact»rt» 

produce  it    No  man  is  wise  before  his  agriculture,  commerce,  or  mining,  in  a 

time,  or  without  experience.  Tillage  of  a  hundred  persons,  can  pre- 

Nations  would  seem  to  be  placed  in  a  diet  its  influence  on  a  hundred  thousand 

fearful  predicament  if  the  above  is  true ;  such  villages. 

for  if  State  aflairs  are  to  be  learned  by  It  seems  certain,  from  these  considam- 
experience  in  State  affiiirs,  unhappy  are  tions,  that  the  principles  and  practice  of 
the  people :  the  State  must  be  played  the  legislative  art  may  and  must  be  learn- 
upon,  and  practiced  over  and  over,  till  it  ed  in  a  great  measure  from  private  expe- 
ls thoroughly  out  of  tune,  in  order  that  rience  and  observation,  at  least  so  far  aa 
rulers  may  gain  wisdom.  the  present  condition  of  the  age  and  na- 

To  escape  this  terrible  con8e<^uence,  tion  can  teach  it. 

hare  Ihose  then  who  aspire  to  guide  the  However  plain  or  common- place  these 

nation  no  resource  7  remarks  may  seem  to  some  persons,  it  is 

The  principles  of  things,  says  Lord  Ba-  certain  that  in  most  ages  and  nations* 
con,  are  best  studied  in  the  minuter  parts  two  different  kinds  of  morality  and  econ- 
of  nature.  The  study  of  a  single  plant  omy  have  been  in  use,  one  adapted  to 
gives  us  a  knowledge  of  the  whole  spe-  State  affairs,  and  another  to  the  duties 
cies,  including  an  infinite  number  of  m-  and  business  of  prirate  life, 
dividuals.  The  study  of  a  few  crystals  It  seems  to  have  been  very  commonly 
unfolds  the  total  science  of  crystallogra-  understood  among  politicians  and  legis- 
phy.  The  composition  of  one  perfect  lators,  that  in  public  matters  they  were 
picture  develops  all  the  rules  of  art.  In  bound  to  consult  expediency,  and  in  pri- 
the  common  practice  of  morality,  we  vate,  only  justice;  which  seems  to  ren- 
learn  all  the  virtues,  faults  and  prejudices  der  it  very  doubtful  whether  legislation 
of  men.  The  economy  of  a  private  proper-  has  been  usually  learned  as  an  art  by  the 
ty  teaches  the  value  and  use  of  property  method,  just  described,  ot  private  obser- 
in  general.  The  economy  of  the  State,  vation.  The  philosophic  Hobbes  consid- 
according  to  the  author  already  quoted,  ered  that  virtues  were  not  natural  to  men 
,is  only  a  private  economy  expanded ;  at  all,  but  in  a  manner  forced  upon  them 
the  same  principles  obtain  in  both :  there  by  the  Church  and  the  laws;  a  theory 
is,  in  fine,  a  quality  of  human  reason,  which  accounts  very  well,  if  it  be  true* 
which,  in  trifling  aflbirs  and  minute  mat-  for  the  neglect  of  morality  in  public  af- 
ters, discovers  principles  by  which  it  is  fairs,  there  being  no  universal  Church  or 
afterward  able  to  comprehend  and  con-  Court  of  Nations  sufficiently  autborita- 
trol  the  greatest  that  imagination  can  tive  to  regulate  legislators  and  prime  min- 
conceive.  isters,  who  therefore  remain  in  the  orig- 

If  the  principles  of  legislation  vary  inal  savase  state, 

with  the  numbers  of  the  peoplei  legisla-  Since,  however,  it  has  come  to  be  be- 
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Iiered  tiiat  the  laws  of  nature  are  nnU  their  present  state  with  the  conditioA 

TersaJ,  that  light,  beat  and  gravitation  they  might  have  attained,  if  conducted  by 

differ  not  from  themselveain  the  earth  or  a  more  modern  theory  and  art.    Of  the 

moon,  or  even  in  the  tmn  or  fixed  stare,  skill  and  courage  of  our  rulers  and  lecisk- 

it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  science  and  art  tors  there  can  be  no  doubt :  it  is  notUiefte, 

of  l(|;islation  and  politics  will  feel  the  but  their  philosophy,  which  seems  to  be 

beneficial  influence  of  the  modern  pbilo-  at  fault.    Involved  in  a  complicated  sjrs- 

sophy,  and  the  fact  be  at  length  admitted  tem  of  interests,  balance  of  power,  weight 

that  moral  laws  are  as  universal  as  those  of  opinion,  compromises,  necessities  of 

of*  an  inferior  nature,  and  that  honesty  State,  *'  cycle  in  epicycle,  orb  in  orb," 

does  not  differ  from  honesty,  or  falsehood  they  move  at  once  pity  and  terror :  thctf 

from  falsehood  in  any  sphere  of  human  task  is  not  merely,  like  Atlas,  to  support 

action,  or  in  the  conduct  of  afiairs  of  any  the  world,  but  to  support  it  at  a  point  re- 

ma^nitude,  though  they  be  those  of  the  moved  from  its  centre  of  gravity ;  with 

nation  itself.    In  such  an  event  it  may  all  their  toil  and  striving,  it  rushes  prone, 

perhaps  follow,  that  political  knowledge  and  brin^  ruin  in  the  fall.    Let  us  hope, 

will  become  attainable  by  private  citizens,  meanwhile,  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant 

and  that  subtle  and  ingenious  fabrication  when  the  private  character  of  this  nation 

of  a  State  morality  be  done  away,  like  shall  really  and  effectually  sway  its  pab- 

the  Ptolemaic  system.  lie   councils,  and   private  morality  aad 

Those  who  have  observed  the  posture  economy  be  identified  in  popular  opinion 

of  afiairs  in  this  country,  might  find  a  with  the  morality  and  economy  of  the 

useful  exercise  of  mind,  in  comparing  State. 


AVELINE. 

Love  me  dearly — love  me  dearly  with  your  heart  and  with  jrour  eyea : 
Whisper  all  your  sweet  emotions,  as  they  blushing,  gushing  rise. 
Throw  your  soft  white  arms  about  me,  say  you  cannot  live  without  me ; 

Say  you  are  my  Aveline, — say  that  yon  are  only  mine : 
That  yon  cannot  live  without  me,  young  and  rosy  Aveline, 

Love  me  dearly,  dearly,  dearly,  speak  your  lore-words  silver-clearly. 
So  I  may  not  doubt  thus  early  of  your  fondness,  of  your  truth. 
Press,  oh  !  gress  your  throbbing  bosom,  warmly,  closely  to  my  own. 
Fix  your  kindling  eyes  on  mine,  say  yon  live  for  me  alone. 

While  I  fix  my  eyes  on  thine, 
My  lovely,  trusting,  sirtiess,  plighted — plighted,  trusting  Aveline. 

Lore  me  dearly,  love  me  dearly,  radiant  dawn  upon  my  gloom ; 
Like  a  yonnir  star  shining  dearlj^,  my  benighted  heart  illume. 
Tell  me  *  Life  has  yet  a  glory,  'tis  not  all  an  idle  story  :* 
As  a  gladden'd  vale  in  noonlight,  as  a  wearied  lake  in  moonlight. 

Let  me  in  thy  love  recline. 
Show  me  life  has  yet  a  splendor  in  my  tender  Aveline. 

Love  me  dearly,  dearly,  dearly,  with  your  heart  and  with  jrour  eyea ; 

Whisper  all  your  sweet  emotions,  as  they  gushing,  blushinj^  rise. 

Throw  your  soft  white  arms  around  me,  say  you  Hv*d  9ior  till  you  foud  at- 

Say  it,  say  it  Aveline ;  whisper  you  are  only  mine ; 
That  you  cannot  live  without  me,  as  you  throw  your  arms  about  ne, 

As  I  press  my  lips  to  thine, — 
That  you  cannot  live  without  me,  young  and  rosy  Aveline.  2.  Z. 
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FOREIGN    IMMIGRATION: 

ITS  [natural  and  XXTRAORDINART  causes  ;  ITS  CONNXCTION  WITH  THJB  FAMINE  IN 

IR£LAND,  AND  SCARCITY  IN  OTHER  COUNTRISS. 

Since  the  first  day  of  January,  1846,  nent  cauMS,  and  secondly  the  cxtraordi- 

nearly  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  thou-  nary ;  the  evidencesof  thecombined  forces 

sand  immigrants  have  landed  in  the  city  of  of  which  are  to  be  seen  in  the  increasing 

New-York.    This  may  seem  a  startling  and  almost  alarming  demand  opon  our 

announcement ;  especially  to  those,  who,  legal  and  other  systems  of  public  charity, 

remote  from  this  great  emporium,  rarely  Two  natural  or  permane|it  causes'ha? e 

lay  aside  the  engrossing  labors  of  aprofes-  Ions  existed. 

bJon  or  of  business,  or  the  more  quiet  pur-  1  he  first  of  these,  is  the  depressed  nor- 

saits  of  the  scholar,  to  inquire  into  the  cau-  roal   condition    of  the    poorer   classes 

•es  of  the  social  and  political  evils  which  throughout  Europe.    Their  normal,  or 

disturb  society.  But  whenever  the  ordina-  organic  social  state,  moral  and  physical, 

ry  channels  of  business  or  commerce  are  is,  and  has  been,  low  in  the  scale  of  human 

suddenly  and  greatly  swollen,  all  inquire  existence.    One  of  the  cardinal  principles 

the  cause.    It  must  in  some  way  relate  to  of  that  immortal  instrument  which  de- 

the  first  wants  of  our  physical  condition,  dared  us  a  free  people,  is,  that  all  men 

This  cause  has  been  recently  brought  into  have  equal,  inalienable  rights  in  personal 

existence,  or  it  has  existed  unperceived,  liberty,  and  in  the  acquisition  and  use 

and  its  force  has  ^pradually  accumulated,  of  property.  Every  definition  of  property 

till  felt  in  every  direction  in  which  these  with  us,therefore,  must  of  necessity  imply 

channels  thread  the  country.    It  is  so  the  idea  of  free  agency.    But  with  them 

with  some  clalses  of  evil ;  and  if  the  one,  classes  in  Europe,  the  possession  of  what 

or  the  other,  is  made  the  subject  of  nation-  iscailed  property  leaves  no  man  free  to  act. 

al  and  police  legislation,  it  is  matter  of  Thevery  nature  and  policy  of  government 

deep  interest,  to  know  to  what  extent  the  forbid  it.     The  exactions  upon  him  are 

natural  or  permanent  order  of  things  has  too   great,    unchanging   and    constant 

caused  it  That  liberty  which   our   own    Ma^na 

The  transportation  of  emigrants  has  Charta  holds  sacred  the  subject  of  every 

become  an  important  branch  of  business  nation  will  desire.    This  desire  and  its 

in  the  merchant  vessels  of  our  Atlantic  enjoyment  have  a  hieher  paternity  than 

cities.    Laree  shipping  houses  are  each  the  law  which  controls  him ;  and  any  in- 

season  employing  from  twenty  to  thirty  equality  in  its  exercise  under  the  same 

first-class  vessels,  and  the  tide  of  emigra-  government  must  become,  in  every  sense, 

tion  is  this  year  setting  towards  the  United  oppressive  and  destructive  to  those  in 

States,  in  a  degree  unparalleled  in  the  his-  whom  it  is  abridged. 

tory  of  the  country.    The  causes  of  this  We  have  but  to  look  into  the  conditions 

are  both  natural  and  extraordinary.    We  under  which  the  lower  classes  of  most  of 

use  the  term  natursl,  not  in  its  primitive  the  nations  of  the  old  world  hold  land  and 

sense,  but  as  expressive  of  the  ordinary  other  property,  and  to  become  famibar 

and  permanent  condition  of  things  which  with  the  operation  of  their  poor-laws,  to 

causes  emigration.    The  first  is  always  discover  a  fearful  amount  of  physical  and 

apparent;  the  latter  will  sometimes  be  moral  degradation.    It  will  sicken  the 

seen  and  felt  with  terrible  force,  and  heart  of  even  the  coldest  philanthropy, 

again  it  will  exist  unseen,  and  only  as  There  is  no  longer  wanting  a  reason  for 

the  ofiTspring  of  the  keen  and  sharp-eyed  the  iron  rule  of  monarchy,    it  proves  its 

rapacity  of   man.     Never  have   these  necessity,  as  no  logic  can  do  it,  to  pre- 

canses  been  as  active  as  now;  for  while  vent  this  depression  from  breaking  cot 

famine  and  disease  have  well  nigh  deci-  into  open  disorder  and  revolution.    In 

mated  one  nation,  and  scarcity  and  want  many  of  the  northern  nations — Russia, 

have  pressed  hard  on  others ;  there  are  Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden — there 

those  who,  under  the  mask  of  mercy,  use  has  been  less  of  failure  in  the  operation 

the  facilities  which  these  calamities  afford  of  poor-laws,  nor  has  their  administration 

them,  to  add  to  their  gains.  produced  enormous  frauds  and  vast  ez- 

We  consider  first  the  natural  or  penna-  pense,  as  in  Great  Britain,  simply  because 
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tbeir  lowest  subjects  have  been  kept  se-  change  of  abode,  and  all  attempts  to  seek 

cure  in  a  more  perfect  state  of  servitude,  a  new  place  of  serrice,  under  the  severest 

Those  who  receive  aid  from  government,  penalties. 

lose  all  right  to  property ;  cannot  contract  A  few  years  elapsed,  and  it  branded  the 
marriage  while  receiving  relief,  nor  mar-  laborer  for  every  offence,  and  imposed  a 
TV  until  they  have  given  security  that  fine  of  $50  upon  the  sheriff  who  neglected 
their  future  family  shall  not  biecome  to  deliver  up  the  offender.  In  1388,  the 
chargeable.  If  married,  they  lose  the  con-  12th  of  Richard  II.,  was  passed  the  first 
trol  of  their  children,  and  can  neither  act  which  contained  any  element  of  the 
choose  their  residence  or  occupation.  In  present  poor-law  of  England.  It  was  the 
most  of  these  countries  it  is  the  abiding  first  which  distinguished  between  the  im- 
policy to  impose  upon  the  marriage  con-  potent  and  able-bodied  poor.  The  old 
tract  such  pre-requisites  as  will  efiectually  and  infirm  poor  were  confined  to  the 
prevent  a  redundant  population.  In  all  places  they  occupied  on  the  passage  of 
of  them  there  is  depression,  but  in  none  the  act.  It  not  there  provideci  for,  they 
does  the  condition  of  the  lower  classes  so  were  in  forty  dajrs  to  be  carried  to  the 
fully  illustrate  it,  as  in  the  history  of  the  places  of  their  birth  to  dwell  during  liia. 
English  poor-laws.  We  examine  them  in  This  act,  however,  simply  assumed  their 
this  aspect.  No  subject  of  greater  mo*  support;  it  gave  no  1^1  claim  to  charity, 
ment,  viewed  in  its  length  and  breadth,  It  confirms  previous  acts,  and  to  the 
has  ever  occupied  the  British  Parliament  penalty  of  branding  added  imprisonmeat 
It  has  embraced  an  important  part  of  its  Agricultural  laborers  then  formed  four- 
deliberations  during  a  period  of  five  cen-  fiuhs  of  the  population  of  England,  aad 
toriea.  From  laws  of  mere  convenience  had  the  provisions  of  the  Jaw  been  strictly 
to  protect  gentlemen  and  noblemen  in  enforced,  they  would  have  become  as  truly 
their  power  to  hold  and  control  domestic  the  aserivii  gl4b<c  of  the  land,  as  the  most 
and  menial  labor,  they  had  grown  to  a  degraded  among  Pubsh  serfs.  These 
colossal  structure,  whose  advance,  at  the  acts  continued  for  a  half-century,  to  1405. 
time  of  their  modification  in  1834,  all  the  In  the  7th  year  of  Henr^  IV.  the  iioa 
wisdom  and  strength  of  the  government  chains  which  had  bound  the  poor  became 
eottid  scarcely  check.  still  more  galling.    No  man  could  now 

The  history  of  these  laws  is  naturall?  apprentice  bis  son  to  a  trade,  whose  i»- 

dividediato  four  periods,  in  each  of  which  come  as  a  landholder  did  not  exceed  a 

they   were   marked    by    some    distinct  given  amount    For  more  than  a  ceotonr 

change,  and  the  entire  history  by  a  grad-  and  a  half  onvrard  the  most  cruel  penal- 

«al  ehanee  from  the  most  cruel  tyranny  ties  deformed  the  English  Statute  book. 

lo  a  much  abused  but  humane  form  of  ai^  He,  as  a  laborer,  who  asserted  bis  free 

to  the  poor.    The  first  extended  through  agency,  by  changing  his  abode,  by  bar- 

Jwo  centuries  and  a  half,  from  the  23d  of  raining  his  services,  or  by  refusing  to 

Edward  HI.,  1340,  to  the  43d  of  Eliza-  labor  for  the  mere  sustenance  of  life^  was 

beth,  1601 ;  the  second,  nearly  a  century  whipped  and  sent  to  the  local  antboritisa 

and  a  quarter — from  Elizabeth  to  the  9th  of  his  birth-place.  For  the  second  atttayA 

George  I.,  1722 ;  the  third,  a  little  more  he  was,  by  them,  forced  into  the  hardest 

than  a  ceiuury ,  from  George  L  to  the  Poor  service,  if  not  otherwise,  by  chaining  and 

Law  Amendment  Act  of  1834;  and  the  beating;  he  was  fed  on  bread  and  walsr 

fourth,  irom  this  noted  Act  to  the  present  and  refuse  meat ;  and  for  the  third  attempt 

time.  he  was  made  to  suffer  death  as  a  ieloik 

Thene  was  a  period  in  the  historr  of  For  more  than  a  century  these  were  the 

the  British  nation,  in  the  early  part  of  the  conditions  of  the  laborers  of  Engtaad. 

13th  century,  when  its  laboring  popnla-  But  the  casual  abns  of  Richard  II.,  and  the 

tipn  began  to  assert  their  birthright  of  task-work  of  Henry,  were  foand  insvft- 

freedom.     From  this  there  grew  up  aa  cient  to  carry  on  the  system,  and  in  15M; 

•mount  of  change  in  service  and  competi-  the  27th  of  Henry  VIII ,  was  the  firata*» 

tion  for  higher  wages,  which  was  ex-  tempt  to  make  charity  legal  aad  systcai* 

ceedingly  inconvenient  to  the  nobility  and  atic.    The  parishes  were  then  asade  ie» 

centry  of  the  country.    The  object  of  the  sponsible;  they  were  to  collect  alms  ior 

irst  act — in  the  23d  year  of  the  reign  of  the  impotent  and  to  provide  employncat 

Henry  III. — the  origin  of  the  poor-law,  for  the  able-bodied  p<>or,  while  the  ti 

was  to  control  all  domestic  ana  agricul-  of  the  law  against  change  of  abode 

taial  labor  by  the  iron  hand  of  the  law.  the  freedom  ot  labor  were  still  held  i 

It  fixed  the  rate  of  wages;  it  forbade  a  the  Uborer.    In  this  barbarous sobjectiOfl 
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there  was  litUe  change,  till  the  rei^  of  slaved.  To  give  it  a  milder  aspect, 
the  King-Queen  Elizabeth.  Then  came  but  to  give  it  ^eater  vitality  and  power, 
the  vagrant  laws;  and  in  these  justices  In  1722,  with  George  l.»  begins  the 
were  impowered  to  tax  at  discretion  ail  third  period.  He  introduced  into  the 
who  refused  to  contribute  to  the  relief  of  poor-law  a  new  and  important  principle, 
the  impotent  and  the  employment  of  the  The  wisest  and  ablest  statesmen  of  Eng* 
able-bodied.  But  with  this  important  land  have  deemed  it  the  only  successful 
change  were  only  added  more  fearful  (er-  mode  of  publicly  aiding  the  poor.  Cer- 
rors  for  the  violation  of  the  law,  and  with  tainly  it  was  the  foundation  of  her  most 
it  came  a  more  degrading  slavery.  Short-  successful  poor-laws.  It  is  the  principla 
ly  afterwards  alms  were  dispensed  with;  upon  which  the  county  poor-hoases  of 
the  vagrant  and  the  poor  fund  was  raised  New-England  and  the  Middle  States  of 
by  assessment ;  every  male  between  12  America  have  been  established.  The 
and  60,  not  a  gentleman,  not  a  student  in  overseers  of  two  or  more  parishes  were 
the  schools,  not  employed  on  the  sea  or  to  unite,  and,  with  the  consent  of  the  in- 
in  mines,  must  labor  on  the  land  if  re-  habitants,  to  purchase  or  rent  a  boose 
ouired,  wheresoever  and  by  whomsoever,  for  the  poor.  Ail  who  refused  to  be 
Wages  were  fixed  by  justices.  For  the  lodged  and  kept  there  could  receive  no 
first  refusal  of  these  rates  was  inflicted  other  public  aid.  This  act  continued 
whippijtg  an^  burning ;  for  the  second,  till  near  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  een- 
death.  But  so  great  was  the  rigor  of  these  tury.  Until  then  there  was  no  provision 
laws,  that  from  the  first  act  of  Edward  to  for  the  industrious  poor.  This  provision 
the  close  of  this  period,  they  could  never  was  ingrafted  upon  the  law  under  Greoige 
be  rigidly  enforced.  Not  even  the  stem  III.  It  was  the  most  humane  which  had 
and  unrelenting  Elizabeth,  whose  policy  ever  been  made  h^  Parliament,  but  was 
was  to  surround  every  interest  by  the  rendered  inoperative  by  the  suftring 
strong  arm  of  the  law,  could  do  it.  condition  to  which  the  lower  classes  had 
The  second  period  commenced  with  the  been  brought  by  the  whole  course  of  its 
noted  act  of  the  43d  of  Elizabeth.  The  legislation.  Yet  so  weak  waa  the  frame- 
policy  was  now  changed;  for  what  work  of  their  social  condition,  that  even 
cruelty  could  not  do,  shrewdness  must  its  humanity  produced  in  the  end  the 
This  act  was  an  advance  from  savage  most  appalling  results.  It  created  haSits 
barbarity  to  treatment  comparatively  hu-  and  prejudices,  which  to  this  day  are 
nane  and  enlightened.  As  before,  it  pro-  seen  and  felt  in  every  part  of  Great  Brit- 
vided  a  poor  and  vagrant  fund  by  assess-  ain,  and  which  a  century  of  wiser  legis- 
ment.  But  such  as  previous  acts  made  lation  cannot  wipe  out.  There  were 
criminals  to  sufiTer  burning  and  death,  15,000  overseers,  15,000  vestrymen,  and 
were  now  sent  to  the  house  of  correc-  2000  justices.  They  had  power  to  order 
tion,  ortothe  common  jail.  With  slight  relief  at  discretion,  without  limit  and 
alterations  in  the  reign  of  William  and »  without  appeal.  When  this  principle 
Mary,  to  check  the  profusion  of  overseers  became  an  element  of  the  law  which  was 
of  the  poor  and  the  waste  offunds,  this  act  to  provide  in  part  the  sustenance  of  the 
remained  unchanged  to  the  l)eginning  of  laboring  classes  of  twelve  millions  of 
the  17tb  century.  It  was  one  of  the  great  people,  it  was  an  evil  of  fearful  magni- 
aets  of  her  reign ;  the  fame  of  its  benevo-  tude.  There  soon  grew  into  existence 
hnce  has  been  co-extensive  with  English  five  forms  of  relief  in  money.  The  first 
history.  But  the  mercy  of  the  act  had  was  relief  without  labor — a  payment  of 
not  its  origin  in  the  hearts  of  its  framers.  2s.  or  3s.  per  week ;  the  second  waa 
it  grew  out  of  the  poiicv  of  a  shrewd  and  head  money^  to  laborers  employed  by  pri- 
strong  monarch,  forced  upon  her  as  the  vate  individuals  in  aid  oi  wages;  the 
better  alternative.  It  was  bnt  a  link  in  third  the  ticket  system,  by  which  the  un- 
tbat  heavy  chain  which  had  long  bound  employed  services  of  the  poor  were  sold 
the  millions  of  a  people  nominally  free,  weekly  at  auction,  and  the  deficit  paid 
It  was  but  the  better  part  of  a  great  out  of  the  public  fund.  This  sai^iu 
schemeto  control  those  millions  of  English  was  often  divided  among  the  overseers, 
laborers,  and  in  defiance  of  reason,  jus-  and  their  wages  paid  wholly  out  of  the 
tice  and  humanity,  to  dictate  their  em-  public  treasury !  The  fourth  form  was 
ployments.  This  scheme  had  grown  the  labor-rate  system,  by  which  an 
stronger  and  stronger  during  centuries,  amount,  equal  to  the  wages  of  several 
wHb  only  its  stem  visage  revealed  to  the  men,  was  paid  by  rectors  or  others  hav- 
eye  ot  tboee  whom  it  degraded  and  en-  ing  no  need  of  labor ;  and  the  fifth,  par* 
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iih  eiD|»loyiDent — capable  of  the  least  ist  only  in  the  workboaae.    The  work- 

abase,  bat  least  adopted.    So  enormous  bouse,  therefore,  was  made  the  heart  of 

were  the  frauds   perpetrated   by  these  the  system.     Its  first  operation,  then,  be- 

officers  and  their  friends,  that  in   the  gan  in  the  dirision  ot  the  conotry  ialo 

year  1842  this   poor-law  cost  England  unions,  and  in  the   erection  of   these 

$35,184,840»  not  one-twentieth  of  which  houses.      They  were  extended  to  the 

was  paid  as  a  fair  equivalent  for  labor.  number  of  600  within  the  territory  of 

Such  was  the  operation  of  this  mighty  England,  and  a  method  of  treatment  was 

machinery.     It  originated  in  a  principle  also  began,  which,  it  was  hoped,  woaM 

radically  wrong,  and  instead  of  elevating  extirpate  all  past  abuses.     Bat,  Phcraix- 

and  making  the  poor  wiser  and  happier,  like,  they  were  reproduced  in  another 

it  was    actually    producing    successive  form ,  as,  with  this  new  system  baih  tm 

generations  of  paupers.    If  continued  in  the  ruins  of  the  old,  there  sprang  into 

this  form,  it  would  ere  long  have  brought  existence  an  army  of  expensive  and  irre- 

with  it  calamities  such  as  few  nations  sponsible  officers,  covering  the  whole 

have  ever  endured.    It  was  not  only  kingdom. 

destroying  every  vestige  of  freedom,  but  I^.t  us  look  a  moment  on  a  map  of  the 

the  morals  of  four-filths  of  the  nation,  world,  and  trace  out  the  possessions  of 

Tlie  object  was  to  avert  this  terrible  evil,  the  British  empire,  and   then   estimate 

to  throw  off  this  incubus  which   was  both  tbe  vast  expense  of  her  govemmcBt 

crippling  all  its  energies,  to  give  to  the  over  this  territory,  and  of  Ber  naval  and 

laborer  his  birthright  of  freedom,  and,  military  power  in  protecting  it.      How 

if  possible,  to  regenerate  his  character.  important  an  element  of  the  great  aggre> 

In  1834»whicD  commences  the  fourth  gate  is  derived  from  her  subjects  who 

period  in  the  history  of  these  laws.  Par-  rent,  at  a  high  premium,  their  five,  ten, 

Uajnent   appointed    one  of    the    ablest  fifteen  or  twenty  acres  of  land,  and  bow 

commissions  which  has  ever  emanated  large  a  fraction  of  this  sum  has  tbe  ad- 

irom  that  body,  to  investigate  tbe  enor-  ministration  of  these  poor-laws  annually 

mous  abuses  which  they  bud  produced,  absorbed  ?    Originating  in  the  exdosive 

and  to  propose  a  remedy  in  some  meas-  right  to  control  the  labor  of  the  poor, 

ore  equal  to  the  emergency.  Their  labors  they  have  invited  and  created  paoperisai, 

were  imbodied  in  fourteen  folio  volumes,  till  the  increasing  cost  of  the  system  has 

The    Poor-Law    Amendment    Act  was  reduced  the  smaU  farmer  to  tbe  mere  day- 

brooght  to  the  rescue.    The  germ  cit  its  laborer  for  wages ;  until  it  has  drives 

pDwer  was  found  in  a  Central  Board  of  multitudes  into  the  workhouse,  and  still 

Control.    In  it  was  vested  the  power  to  more  into  the  large  cities  of  the  kinrdoa 

make  all  rules  and  regulations  for  tbe  to  beg  and  gather  up  a  scanty  sabsiat- 

management  of  the  poor,  the  erection  of  ence.  and  to  dwell  in  the  miserable  ahodct 

workhouses,  the  control  of  guardians,  of  dark  and  filthy  alleys.     In  this  bope- 

restries  and  officers.  To  reach  the  15,000  less  depression  and  misery  we  find  a  per- 

parishes,  assistant  commissioners   were  manent  cause  of  emigration,  which,  if  its 

appointed,  each  itinerant  in  local  districts,  origin  and  true  nature  were  understood 

to  direct  the  operations  of  guardians,  and  by  those  depressed,  would  swell  the  cor- 

to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  details  of  the  rent  of  population  westward  to  a  degree 

law.     They  were  the  medium  between  unknown  in  the  history  of  tbe  enigratioa 

the  guardians  and  this  Board,  while  the  of  tbe  nations  of  the  earth.    As  it  now 

guardians  were  brought  into  direct  con-  exists,  it  becomes  a  motive  power  to 

tact  with  the  poor.    Such  were  the  pro-  thousands  who  annually  cross  the  Atlaa- 

risions  of  this  celebrated  act.    Its  first  tic  to  settle  within  our  bord««. 

object  was  to  strike  at  the  root  of  tbe  old  If  we  biing  together  these  vast  and 

•ystem,  and  to  abolish  all  moneyed  forms  widely  scattered   possessions,  and  if  in 

01  relief.    But  habits  and  prejudices  of  adding  up  their  yearly  expense,  we  taka 

ciant  growth  could  not  quickly  or  easily  out  the  sum  total  of  those  local  bard 

M  removed.    The  new  system  was  beau-  which  the  legislation  of  centaries 

tiful  in  theory,  but  yet  to  be  proved  gradually  increased  till  they  press 

whether  sound  in  practice.    The  able-  the  (K>orer  classes  to  the  lowest  potat  id 

bodied  of  the  old  system  must,  as  before,  subsistence ;  if  in  analyxing  this  kucr 

be  relieved.    Still  there  was  no  true  test  sum,  we  compare  tbe  conditions  of  tW 

of  his  representations  of  want    Where  social  state  to  which  some  of  thetr  cW* 

ahonld  it  be  found  ?    Evidently  in  the  ments  reduce  them,  with  the  cofrespoo4» 

conditions  of  labor;  and  these  coold  ex-  ing  conditions  of  lift  on  our  own  nil. 
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tbia  depression  stands  out  with  a  bold-  the  property  occupied.    It  is  not  an  in- 

neas  of  relief,  with  a  blackness  of  physi-  come  tax«  because  it  bears  no  relation  to 

cal  and  moral  mien,  of  which  otherwise  a  person's  income ;  nor  is  it  a  property 

we  can  have  no  conception.    The  very  tax,  because  not  levied  on  money  in- 

terms  of  the  misnamed  poor-law,  whose  rested  or  property  funded  ;  but  it  is  im- 

history  we  have  traced,  shows  depres-  posed  on  every  description  of  real  prop- 

ston  which  could  never  exist  in  a  truly  erty,   in   proportion  to  what  it  would 

free  and  enlightened  nation ;  but  the  oper^  annually  rent  for  in  the  market,  and  is, 

ation  of  the  law  as  a  part  of  the  internal  therefore,  a  tax  measured  by  rent   These 

machinery  of  government,  reveals  it,  as  rates  are  divided  into  four  classes : — 

in  open  day,  in  all  its  naked  and  dark  1st.  The  county  and  borough  rates,  for 

deformity.  the  erection,  repair  and  management  of 

£mbnicing  home  and  tributary  poFscs-  county  prisons,  and  to  maintain  a  county 
sions,  the  British  empire  has  a  popula-  police  and  municipal  government, 
tion  of  156,000,000  of  souls,  and  a  terri-  2d.  The  poor-rate,  to  support  the  poor» 
tory  of  3,000,000  of  square  miles.  It  and  the  administration  of  the  poor-law; 
includes  £ngland,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  to  aid  emigration ;  to  register  all  births, 
her  islands  in  the  British  seas,  her  colo-  marriages  and  deaths. 
niesinEuropeandin  Asia,  her  East  India  3d.  The  highway-rate,  for  the  con- 
territory  containing  90,000,000  of  in-  struction  and  repair  of  all  roads  and 
habitants,    her    possessions    in   Africa,  bridges. 

in  Australasia,  in  the  West  Indies,  and  4th.  The  church-rate,  to  enlarge  and 

in  North  and  South  America.    The  an-  repair    churches ;    to    provide    for   the 

nual  expense  of  this  territory  amounts  church  service — its  bread  and  wine  for 

(as  in  the  year  1846)  to  the  vast  sum  of  the  communion,  its  bibles  and  prayer- 

$270,000,000;  that  of  the  army  and  navy  books. 

alone  to  $80,000,000.     It  is  not  our  pur-  Besides  these,  there  are  turnpike  tolls 

pose,  nor  need  we  dissect  this  aggregate,  and  borough  tolls ;  port  dues  and  church 

We  have  only  to  examine  one  important  dues  ;    marriage  fees  and  justice  fees, 

interest  to  see  its  enormous  annual  ex-  levied  on  particular  localities, 

pense,  and  how  it  has  involved  almost  The  basis  of  these  rates  is  most  un- 

every  other  in  the  internal  afiairs  of  the  equal  and  unjust.    Their  greatest  weight 

kingdom.    Like  the  century-grown  tree  falls  on  the  small  property-holders  and 

of  tne  forest,  of  never-ceasing  progress,  laborers  of  the  nation.     By  what  just  or 

and  around  which  thousands  of  varied  sound  principle  is  $75,000,000  annually 

species  are  rising,  not  upon  the  surface,  levied  on  the  holders  of  real  property  for 

but  deep  in  the  heart  and  life- blood  of  the  the  relief  of  the  poor,  the  repression  of 

nation,  the  strong  roots  and  grasping  crime,  and  all  other  objects  enumerated 

fibres  of  this  interest  are  intwining  and  in  these  four  classes  of  rates,  while  the 

drawing  her  upon  every  other.    It  is,  the  personal  property  employed  in  banking, 

sustenance  and  elevation  of  her  lower  commerce,  shippingand  professional  ser- 

classes.    For  this  her  unwise  and  mis-  vices  is  exempt  ?    The  banker,  the  mer- 

used  poor-law  is  now  made  dangerous.  chant,  the  shipper  and  the  professional 

The  operation  and  the  burden  of  Eng-  man,  who  hold  no  other  than  exempt 
lish  poor-rates  of  necessity  brings  into  property,  are  alike  under  obligation  to 
view  all  the  local  taxes  of  the  empire,  aid  the  poor  and  to  protect  that  society 
It  is  this  burden  which  gives  greater  of  which  they  all  form  a  part.  They 
weight  to  others,  and  these  in  turn  to  alike  share  th^  benefit  of  safe  roads  and 
this.  Of  all  of  these  the  poor- rate  is  the  bridges,  and  even  more  than  others  the 
largest,  and  with  all  it  is  inseparably  in-  blessings  of  a  strong  municipal  govern- 
tef  woven.  In  this  view  the  most  im-  ment.  The  question  of  a  national  rate — 
portant  points  are,  the  number  of  these  that  is,  a  tax  imposed  equally  on  the 
taxes,  ihe  purposes  lor  which  they  are  community  at  large,  for  all  these  pur- 
raised,  the  principles  on  which  they  are  poses,  has  already  been  mooted,  and  with 
based,  and  the  property  on  which  they  it  the  abolition  of  the  law  of  settlement 
are  incident  An  inquiry  into  the  latter  has  been  prom<« 

The  taxes  of  the  empire  are  of  two  ised  at  the  next  session  of  Parliament 

kinds— general  and  local.     The  latter  But  these  changes  must  bring  with  them 

annually  amount  to  $75,000,000.    It  is  a  radical  change  in  legislation,  for  the 

laid  exclusively  on  real  property,  and  is  power  which  imposes  should  control  the 

a  tax  on  the  net  annual  tithing  value  of  expenditure  of  a  tax.    If,  for  every  par- 
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pose,  taxes  assame  the  form  of  a  no^toTia^  1845,  tboogb  yet  in  tbeir  iDfancy,  tbcy 
rate,  they  mast  be  levied  by  the  central  employed  near  4000  men,  and  yielded 
government,  and  the  details  of  their  dis-  more  than  80,000  tons  of  the  best  ore. 
nursement  mast  be  arranged  by  its  agents.  Some  of  her  coal  strata  eqaal^  both  ia 
This  would  open  the  door  to  evils  of  the  quality  and  quantity,  any  in  the  British 
greatest  magnitude ;  it  would  superadd  empire.  Nor  need  her  3,000,000  acres 
to  the  abuses  of  the  present  poor-law  of  turf-bog  be  a  waste ;  for  by  its  jodi- 
sjrstem,  by  destroying  all  local  interest  cious  use  alone,  says  Sir  Robert  Kane, 
in  the  poor,  and  by  giving  the  control  of  she  may  make  as  fine  a  quality  of  iron 
the  poor  and  other  funds  into  the  hands  as  England  has  ever  produced .  Her 
of  tnose  who  would  have  no  special  in-  centre,  for  nearly  loU  miles  square,  is  a 
terest  in  their  economy.  But,  levy,  col-  soil  of  the  best  limestone.  The  residiie 
lect  and  expend  rates  as  they  may,  the  of  her  soil  has  the  finest  basis — granite, 
government  must  change  their  basis  and  clay,  basalt  and  trap.  "  Some  parts  of 
ussen  their  amount,  ere  the  burdens  of  the  island,"  said  Wakefield,  ^  exhibit  the 
its  laboring  millions  can  be  made  light,  richest  loam  I  ever  saw  turned  up  by  a 
On  the  contrary,  they  are  every  year  plough;"  and  *' the  rich  pastures  and  the 
growing  larger.  In  England  and  Wales  heavy  crops,**  says  McCalloch,  **ttiatare 
alone  they  have  doubled  in  the  last  eight  everywhere  raised,  even  with  the  most 
years.  Since  1813  their  united  expense  wretched  culture,  attest  its  extraordinary 
for  the  relief  and  support  of  the  poor  has  fertility.**  Thirteen  out  of  its  twenty 
amounted  annually  (in  the  falling  ratio,  millions  of  acres  are  arable  land,  and  of 
it  is  true,)  to  $3.25  to  $1.50  on  each  its  eight  and  a  half  millions  of  people, 
head  of  their  population.  Apply  these  five  and  a  half  are  engaged  in  agriculture, 
conditions  to  every  city,  village  and  Its  natural  resources  of  every  kind,  m 
rural  district  in  the  United  States,  and  climate,  the  variety  and  beauty  of  its 
what  a  picture  would  it  present !  New-  scenery,  are  all  unsurpassed  by  any  other 
York  city  is  the  great  entrepot  of  the  part  of  central  Europe, 
country  for  foreign  immigrants,  and  never  She  is  not  wanting  in  means  of  educa- 
in  its  nistory  were  its  poor-law  burdens  tion.  She  has  a  public  Board,  at  the  head 
as  heavy  as  in  the  last  year ;  yet  the  cost  of  which  is  Bishop  Whately,  one  of  the 
was  less  than  $1  for  each  inhabitant,  most  learned  and  practical  men  in  the 
But  add  to  this  50  or  75  per  cent,  and  kingdom.  This  Commission  has  corpo- 
then  impose  the  like  burden  on  every  rate  powers,  holds  a  capital  of  $200,000, 
city,  village  and  town  in  the  Union,  and  builds  and  repairs  all  school-houses,  and 
we  are  taxed  for  the  poor  precisely  as  controls  all  the  interests  of  education  sup- 
England  has  been  for  nearly  forty  years,  ported  by  the  public  funds.  She  already 
while  millions  of  her  subjects  have  strug-  has  free  model  agricultural  schools ;  five 
gled,  not  for  luxuries,  but  for  life.  Such  more  are  in  progress,  and  seven  of  the  or- 
Sas  been  the  normal  state  of  the  poorer  dinary  national  schools  give  instruction 
class  of  British  subjects — subjects  of  a  in  ibis  branch.  In  1846,  her  Board  ex- 
nation  of  vast  wealth,  whose  bounds  pended  $450,000  for  common  schools; 
and  whose  commerce,  in  all  points  of  the  the  Church  expended  one-half  and  the 
compass,  alike  girdle  the  globe.  The  Sunday  School  Society  *one-fourth  that 
moral  has  a  mine  of  truth,  impressive  to  sum,  to  which  if  we  add  the  expense  of 
all  her  statesmen.  twenty  endowed  granunar  schools,  the 

A  bird's-eye  view  of  Ireland  previous  to  annual    amount    was    not    less     ibaa 

the  famine,  gives  still  stronger  proof  of  $800,000.  Add  tothis  all  other  provisions, 

this  depression,  if  stronger  be  needed.  and  her  means  in  proportion  to  her  pofntf 

She  has  an  area  of  33,000  square  miles.  Uuion  are  at  least  one-third  of  thoec  of 

It  is  chiefly  a  plain,  intersecteid  with  low  New-York — a  State  we  may  safely  as- 

liills,  and  with  mountain  ranges  on  its  sume  as  a  model  and  as  one  of  the  best 

eoast.     She  has  fourteen   bays,  which  endowed  and  best  organized  in  oar  Unioa. 

will  safely  hold  and  navigate  the  largest  New- York  has  a  population  of  two  mill- 

men-of-war,  and  from  thirty  to  forty  for  ions,  and  she  expends  for  her  commoA 

Other  vessels.    Her  rivers,  to  the  num-  schools  and    academies  $1,000,000   pH 

ber  of  near  200,  water  almost  every  dis-  annum,  or  $2  for  every  five  of  her  people, 

trict    She  has  large  and  beautiful  lakes  while  Ireland  expends  that  sum  for  every 

*-one,  her  famed  Lough  Neagh,  has  a  fifteen. 

sniface  of  98.000  acres.     She  is  rich  in  Let  us  look  now  at  the  coonteipaft  of 

her  mines  of  coal,  iron  and  copper.    In  this  picture.  With  all  this  natoiml  wcohfa. 
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with  these  means  of  education,  nearly  normal  condition  what  it  is.  They  ex- 
three  millions  of  the  people  of  Ireland  isted  in  the  character  of  her  original  race, 
are  constantly  hordering  on  starvation,  andin  the  incompleteness  of  her  conquest, 
and  of  seven  millions  above  five  years  of  The  invasion  and  partial  conquest  of  Ire- 
age,  three  and  a  half  millions  can  neither  land,  under  the  Anglo-Norman  king, 
read  nor  write.  Henry  II.,  under  Elizabeth,  and  again  un- 

The  island  is  divided  into  four  prov-  der  William  III.,  have  finally  produced  two 

inces,  thirty-two  counties,  and  into  2422  owners  to  every  estate  in  her  territory.  A 

parishes.    Her  soil  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  contest  therefore  has  been  kept  up  during 

of  large  resident  and  noi\-resident  holders,  four  centuries,  until  her  primitive  inhabi- 

Besides  these,  her  population  is  divided  tants,  by  legislation  and  the  growth  of 

into  four  classes:  1st.  The  middle-men  or  habits   incident   to  their    position,  are 

agents  of  the  holders,  who  rent  large  tracts  brought  into  hopeless  servitude, 

to  be  again  let  and  re-let;  2d.  The  tenant,  Her  poor-law  went  into  operation  in 

who  rents  his  small  lot  of  one,  two,  five  1838.    One  hundred  and  thirty  unions 

or  ten  acres,  from  the  owner  or  the  agent;  have    been    formed     and    workhouses 

3d.  The  day  laborer  for  wages.    The  opened.    These  cost,  for  their  erection* 

middle-men  are  among  the  most  exacting  $5,725,750 — a  per  centage  of  more  than 

and  oppressive  class.    Their  large  lease  8  cents  on  the  dollar,  for  her  entire  valua- 

is  often  so  minutely  divided  and  sub-  tion.    In  1845  she  had  upwards  of  50,000 

divided,  and  re-let  at  rates  so  exorbitant,  paupers.    Their  support  and  the  direc- 

tbat  the  poor  tenant  can  scarcely  drain  tion  of  these  houses  a u ring  that  year  cost 

from  it  a  meagre  subsistence.    The  cot-  $1,580,130.    During  that  year  also  she 

tiers  and  con-acre  men  are  the  most  de-  had  12,000  lunatics,  6000  of  whom  were 

graded  class.    A  cottier  is  one  who  re-  wandering  as  outcasts ;  and  for  crimes 

ceives  the  use  of  a  small  patch  of  land  in  against  person  or  property  there  were 

payment  for  labor;  con-acres  are  those  17,000    commitments.     What  a    moral 

who  rent  and  use  land  in  common.   The  spectacle  is  this  unfortunate  country !  so 

rent  to  the  latter  is  often  $25  per  annum  depressed  and  so  nearly  destroyed  by  the 

for  each  acre,  but  more  commonly  near  systems  of  political  tyranny  and  of  cor- 

towns  and  villages $15.  This  upon  a  farm  rupt  social  economy  which  govern  it ;  by 

of  100  acres  worth  $100  per  acre,  in  the  the  prodigality  and  exactions  of  the  chief 

more  fertile  parts  of  the  United  States,  owners  and  agents  of  the  soil  on  the  one 

would  be  $2,500  and  $1,500  per  annum  hand,  and  by  the  ignorance  and  improvi- 

— 25  and  15  percent,  of  its  value  for  a  dence  of  its  cultivators  and  laborers  on 

yearly  rent     Vet  of  this  class,  and  living  the  other.    But  the  injustice  and  depres- 

from  year  to  year  under  similar  or  pre-  sion  growing  out  of  the  poor-laws  of  Eng- 

cisely  these  con-acre  exactions,  Ireland  land  and  Ireland,  the  principles  and  the 

has  more  than  three  millions  of  inhabi-  burdens   of  their  taxes,  must  in    some 

tants.    It  is  these  small  holdings  which  measure  be  the  condition  of  every  nation 

have  so  impoverished  her.     It  is  these  where  the  few  control  the  labor  of  the 

and  their  burdens,  added  to  her  wide  game  many,  and  where  equality  of  right  is  not 

forests,  which  from  her  earliest  history  an  element  of  the  social  compact, 

havebeenthesourceof  idleness  and  prod-  The  love  of  liberty  and  justice  is  at 

irality,  that  have  ruined  her  agricultural  quenchless  in  the  heart  of  the  miserable 

Mill,  her  industry  and  her  morals.  serf  of  Russia,  the  degraded  tenant  and 

As  in  England  her  local  taxes  are  levied  the  squalid  laborer  of  Ireland,  the  vagrant 

upon  the  annual  letting  value  of  the  prop-  of  Germany  and  the  lazaroni  of  Italy,  as  in 

arty  held.    Her    rates  are,   the    grand  the   poor  freeman.    The  difference  is, 

jury,  the  poor  and  the  parish  rates :  they  the  latter  knows  its  value  by  sweet  expe- 

are  levied  as  in  England,  and  for  like  pur-  rience ;  he  has  tasted  its  peaceful  enjoy- 

poses.    The  effects  of  pauperism  have  ment ;  while  the  former  are  nurtured  in 

neen  more  terrible  here  than  in  England;  ignorance  of  its  blessings,  and  scarcely 

for  while  theleading  features  of  her  poor-  hope  for  it  in  the  future.     Still  the  love 

law  and  the  principles  of  taxation  are  the  of  it  is  a  part  of  their  being,  and  whenever 

tame,  there  are  other  causes  which  run  and  wherever  science  nas  annihilated 

far  back  in  her  history,  and  which  make  space  and  brought  nations  into  the  fre- 

these  burdens  lie  with  crushing  weight  quent  intercouse  of  neighbors,  and  has 

upon  her  people     These  belong  to  her  thus  placed  the  means  in  their  power, 

primitive    condition.    They  are  among  they  will  seek  a  home  where  these  rights 

the  antecedent  causes  which  made  htr  and  this  liberty  are  recognized. 
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Five  nations  fonn  the  great  maM  of  eren  cities  and  villages,  which  may 
ourforeigD immigrants :  they  are  English,  equal,  if  not  rival,  those  which  now  dot 
Scotch,  Irisb,  French  and  German.  The  the  Atlantic  table-lands  of  oor  country. 
Irish  and  German  make  the  largest  frac-  Nine-tenths  of  all  immigrants  who  land 
tion ;  for  Great  Britain  colonizes  her  on  our  coast  go  into  the  interior  of  the 
English  and  Scotch,  but  never  her  Irieh  Middle  States,  to  the  Far  West,  or  be- 
subjects.  The  former  create  new  branches  come  the  builders  of  our  railroads  and 
of  her  government,  and  build  up  new  in-  canals ;  the  residue  become  the  domea- 
stitutions;  while  her  Irish  subjects  are  tics  and  the  menial  laborers  of  our 
left  to  emigrate  at  will,  or  to  go,  like  cities.  As  true  literally  as  proverbially, 
wandering  tribes,  where  they  can  best  they  are  our  hewers  of  wood  and  draw- 
gain  a  subsistence.  But  for  this  she  has  ers  of  water.  But  the?  have  become  our 
a  reason.  It  is,  to  make  both  the  colony  paupere  too,  and  in  this  relation  are  so 
and  the  institutions  thoroughly  English,  rapidly  increasing  upon  us,  that,  unless 
Shedesires  no  turbulent  provinces,  which  all  changes  in  our  own  poor-laws  an 
cannotbemade,  root  and  branch,  after  the  made  with  a  wise  forethought  of  the 
model  of  the  parent  government,  and  into  evils  that  threaten  us,  we  shall  soon 
which  she  cannot  most  fully  infuse  its  have  filled  our  poor-houses  with  the 
spirit.  They  may  cultivate  with  neigh-  inmates  of  the  prisons  and  poor-housci 
bora  intimate  relations  of  both  amity  and  of  Europe. 

commerce,  but  they  must  be  so  governed.  The  estimated  quantity  of  our  public 

and  so  hedged  around,  that  they  shall  at  lands  yet  to  be  sofd  in  the  several  States 

all  times  preserve  perfect  loyidty.  The  and    territories,  including  the  unceded 

voice  of  parental  anection  or  authority,  territories  east  and  west  of  the  Rocky 

whether  it  be  heard  across  the  Atlantic  Mountains,  and  south  of  49^,  is  1084,- 

or  Pacific  ocean,  at  the  north  or  south  065,000  acres.    To  the  present  time  there 

Sole,  must  be  alike  supreme.  Great  as  have  been  sold  107,000,000  of  acres;  and 
ave  been  her  commercial  conquests,  and  for  the  puposes  of  internal  improvement, 
great  as  are  her  resources  and  power,  the  education,  grants  for  military  service** 
nrat  and  highest  object  of  all  her  legisla-  and  reservations  made  for  the  benefit  of 
tion  seems  to  be  still  to  augment  this  Indians,  upwards  of  thirty-three  mi- 
power,  and  slill  to  extend  her  fame  and  lions ;  making  an  aggregate  of  lands  sold 
glory.  Through  her  entire  history  it  has  and  to  be  sola,  of  near  thirteen  hundred 
been  the  alpha  and  the  omega  of  her  millions  of  acres,  which  have  constituted 
policy;  and  in  this  respect,  stands  in  the  public  domain  of  the  United  States, 
strange  contrast  with  the  aim  and  career  We  cannot  here  enter  into  an  estimate  ol 
of  many  of  her  greatest  statesmen.  His-  the  amount  in  each  of  the  Stales  and  tcr- 
tory  gives  us  no  record  of  nobler  men  or  ritories.  Oregon  and  Missouri  Territory 
of  purer  philanthropists  than  her  How-  comprise  nearly  half  the  whole  amouoL 
ards,  her  Wilberforcee,  or  her  Romiilys.  Not  enough  is  yet  known  of  the  amount 
These  results  she  has  sought  as  an  end  of  arable  land  they  contain,  and  of  itsfer- 
never  to  be  lost  sight  of,  whatever  her  tility,  to  compare  them  with  other  parts 
internal  struggles  or  conflicting  interests,  of  the  Union.  Of  the  gioM  aggregate  to 
It  has  become  her  cloud  by  day  and  her  be  sold,  more  than  two  hundrra  ami  sev- 
pillar  of  fire  by  night,  to  lead  her  on  to  enty  millions  have  been  surveyed,  and 
that  millennium  of  nations  when  all  othera  during  the  last  three  years  the  sales  have 
shall  be  assimilated  to  her  likeness  and  amounted  to  nearly  two  millions  of  acres 
spirit.  This  end  all  her  theories  of  legis-  per  annum.  Land  offices  have  been  open 
lation,  and  the  entire  net-work  of  civil,  in  twelve  States.  During  1846  ibera 
social,  and  religious  interests  that  stretch  were  proclaimed  for  sale  in  all  tbeStatea, 
overherdominiuns,  are  made  to  subserve,  about  twelve  and  a  half  milliotts  of 
Hence   her  vast   wealth  and   wreXched  acres. 

poverty ;  her  ranks  of  kingly  nobility  The  valley  of  the  Mississippi  contains 

and  degraded  paupere;    her  princely  en-  upwards  of  500,000  square  milea.     It  i« 

dowed  universities  and  her  destitution  ol  nearly  five  times  the  area  of  the  Britisii 

common  schools ;  her  wide  gaming  for-  islanas,  and  three  times  that  of  Fraoca. 

ests  and  her  stinted  cottier  rentals..  Were  it  as  densely  populated  as  the  foc- 

The  second  cause  of  immigration  is  the  mer,  it  would  contain  one  hundred  and 

extent,  fertility,  and  easy  tenure  of  our  thirty    millions    of   souls,  or  even   as 

public  lands  yet  unoccupied.    It  affords  densely  as  the  latter,  more  than  one  ban* 

the  widest  scope  for  new  settlements,  and  dred  millions.    But  this  valley  cmaooC 
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jiistJy  be  compared  with  the  soils  of  Ea-  Loaisiana,  there  are  more  swamps  and 
rope  in  respect  to  the  population  it  can  marshes,  bat  for  the  staples  adapted  to 
eventually  sustain.  The  effect  of  climate  their  soils  and  climate,  they  are  charac- 
on  all  its  products,  and  on  the  amount  terized  by  the  same  fertility.  The  bluff 
required  to  sustain  each  inhabitant  in  zone  of  Mississippi,  commencing  in 
comfort  under  its  temperature,  the  intelli-  Louisiana  and  stretching  through  the 
gence  of  its  cultivators,  and  the  protection  State  into  Tennessee,  is  equal  in  value  to 
given  to  property  and  labor,  must  each  any  soil  of  the  Union.  We  speak  par- 
nave  its  estimate.  If  now  peopled  in  the  ticularly  of  the  rivers  of  this  territory, 
ratio  ofour  own  State,its  population  would  because,  extending  from  the  Alleghanies 
amount  to  twenty-six  millions  of  souls,  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  they  constitute 
If  we  deduct  the  five  millions,  or  nearlj  its  grandest  natural  features.  Thegreat- 
that  number,  which  at  present  people  this  est  of  these,  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi, 
ralley,  the  150,000  immigrants  which  stretch  theirgiant  arms  in  every  direction, 
will  annually  pour  into  it,  with  the  in-  ^therinp;  up  the  waters  of  aJl  the  most 
crease  of  its  present  population,  will,  fertile  valleys.  The  former  has  its  source 
in  the  next  half  century,  fully  or  in  the  Oregon  Mountains,  and  coi/rses  its 
more  than  amount  to  the  twenty-one  way  through  this  great  central  valley  of 
millions  yet  wanting  to  make  its  density  the  American  Continent  4,500  miles; 
equal  to  that  of  New-York.  nearly  4,000  of  which  is  navigable.     We 

Beginning  with  the  head  of  the  valley,  refer  to  them,  also,  because  along  their 

Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  which  exceed  in  banks  are  found  the  finest  timber  lands 

extent,  by  nearly   one-third,  the  whole  and  the  richest  soils, 

kingdom  of  France,  we  find  them  a  part  No  part  of  America  is  equaled  by  this 

of  the  table-land  of  the  continent,  and  at  valley  in  its  physical  and  natural  re- 

an  elevation  of  between  800  and  1200  sources.    It  will  eventually  become  the 

feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    The  garden  of  the  New  World.  Into  it  the  tide 

beauty  of  their  scenery  is  unequaled  by  of  foreign  immigration  is  already  chiefly 

any  other  States  of  the  west.    The  ex-  flowing. 

treme  north  is  less  fertile,  but  in  other  On  the  extent  of  its  resources  and  its 

parts  they  are  rich  beyond  any  other  ter-  'extraordinary  fertility,  we  quote  from  the 

ritory.    They  have  the  general  charac-  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Benton,  and  one  of  our 

teristicsof  the  northern  half  of  the  valley :  most  distinguished   writers  on  elimat- 

the  rich  bottom  lands  or  the  alluvials  of  ology : — 

the  river;  forests  of  gigantic  trees  and  a  «  The  river  navigation  of  the  great  west,'' 

thick  undergrowth   of  shrubs;   prairies  gays  Mr,  Benton,  "  U  the  most  wonderful 

richly  covered  with  grasses  and  the  most  on  the  globe ;  and  since  the  applicatio  nof 

gorgeous-colored  flowers.  iteam  power  to  the  propulsion  of  vessels, 

Illinois  is  distinguished  for  its  extensive  possesses  the  essential  qualities  of  open 

prairies  and   its  heavily  wooded  tracts  uavigation.     Speed,  distance,  cheapness, 

along  the  borders  of  its  streams ;  the  en-  magnitude  of  cargoes,  are  all  there,  and 

tire  length  of  ite  western  line  is  washed  without  the  perils  of  the  sea  from  storms 

by  the  Mississippi ;  on  the  south  and  east  ^^^  enemies     The  steamboat  is  the  ship  of 

by  the^Ohio  and  Wabash ;  while  the  Illi-  \^^yi^':  *"*^  ?"^  *"  ^\  Mississippi  and 

nils  extends  from  the  centre  of  its  west-  ^^^."^"'T^I  uLTnrthl^d^^^^^^ 

_  ,.    ..        .,         .  .        ,1.        ^1    ..1.  d Illusion  of  Its  use,  and  tne  display  ot  its 

em  limit  north-east  to  within  a  short  dis-  ^^^^  Wonderful  river,  connected  with 
tance  of  Chicago  on  Lake  Michigan.  g^gg  j,y  ^^^  hg^d  and  by  the  mouth,  stretch- 
Missouri,  along  Us  entire  eastern  line,  is  jng  its  arms  towards  the  Atlantic  and  the 
also  washed  by  the  Mississippi,  while  di-  Pacific,  lyine  in  a  valley,  which  is  a  valley 
agonally  from  near  the  centre  of  this  line,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Hudson's  Bay, 
the  Missouri  runs  across  it,  with  his  nu-  drawing  its  first  waters,  not  from  rusKed 
merous  arms  extending  north  and  south  mountains,  but  from  the  plateau  of  the  lakes 
From  the  extreme  north  to  the  Osage,  and  >«  ^^^  centre  of  the  continent,  and  in  rom- 
along  the  Mississippi   to  the   extreme  Jiunication  with  the  sources  of  the  St 

•outfi-east,  the  alluvials  of  the  streams  ^^'^"""^  ??l*Hl!i?*?;o^.^^ 

ti        .L         I     J                  L  _  .i_  course  north  to  Hudson  s  Bay,  drainmfrtna 

as  well  as  Ihe  uplands  are  exuberantly  i^^ge,,  extent  of  the  riche.t  liid,  coUecW 

111**    ,  .       c^         »          ]  rr.  the  products  of  every  clime,  even  the  frigid. 

The  nlainsof  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  ^  bear  the  whole  to  a  genial  market  in  the 

originally  covered  with   foresU  of  ma-  gunny  south,  and  there  to  meet  the  pro- 

jestic  trees,  are  unsurpassed  in  fertility.  ducts  of  the  entire  world.    Such   is  the 

Through  Arkansas,   Mississippi  and  Mississippi !    And  who  can  adculate  the 
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aggregate  of  its  advantages,  and  the  magni-  suggested,  may  cause  the  ocean  lakes  m 
tuae  of  its  future  commercial  results?  our  Canadian  boundary  to  overwhelm  it 
**  Many  years  ago,  the  late  Gov  Clark  with  a  catastrophe  more  formidable  than 
and  myself  undertook  to  calculate  the  ex-  the  deluge  of  Deucalion.  The po$sibiiiiff 
tent  of  the  boatable  water  in  the  valley  of  of  this  event  is  sufficiently  obvious,  when 
the  Missinsippi;  we  made  it  about  50,000  we  consider  that  Lakes  Superior,  Huron 
miles  !  of  which  30,000  were  computed  to  and  Michigan  have  a  mean  depth  of  1000 
unite  above  St.  Louis,  and  20,000  below,  feet,  and  that  the  surface  of  these  interior 
Of  course,  we  counted  all  the  infant  streams  seas,  comprising  an  area  of  9^,000  square 
on  which  a  flat,  a  keel,  or  a  batteau  could  miles,  is  elevated  more  than  300  feet  above 
be  floated,  and  justly;  for  every  tributary  of  the  level  of  the  Mississippi  basin.  Now, 
the  humblest  boatable  character,  helps  to  should  this  intervening  barrier  antSer  dis- 
swell,  not  only  the  volume  of  the  central  ruption  from  volcanic  agency,  (of  which 
waters,  but  of  the  commerce  upon  them.  Of  force  there  are  not  unfrequent  indicatioot 
this  immense  extent  of  river  navigation,  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,)  the  de- 
all  combined  into  one  system  of  waters,  St.  vastation  that  would  sweep  these  plains 
Louis  is  the  centre !  and  the  entrepot  of  its  would  find  no  parallel  in  tlie  history  of  our 
trade !  presenting  even  now,  in  its  infancy,  globe  since  the  Noacbian  deluge." 
an    astonishing    and    almost    incredible 

amount  of  commerce,  destined  to  increase        The  easy  and  secure  tenure  by  which 

forever."  our  public  domain  is  held,  is  one  of  the 

great  inducements  to  immigration.    Our 

rxT     ?^®***°*^"**^"'^*^®"^^^°^*^^^^^'"  government  has  pursued  a  most  liberal 

ofNorth  America,"  says  Dr.  Forry,"  which  policy  towards  the  actual  settler.     The 

Z^„'lftl/nr«l5*r.^*^lf  ^^^'fr^^'rlS^  ^^^  pre-emption  laws  invest  him  with  the 

MounUins,  and  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Jl-  y.,  ^f^^:\  r.^-,  ,k«  ♦:«»«  K*  /,,./»«•.;•.  ;t 

the  ArcUc  Sea,  is  comprised  only  in  part  "^**^?^  T*  ^'"""^  *•**?  ^'^^r  ? i     S  T^ 

within  the  United  States ;  but  this  section  Provided  he  pays  into  the  local  land  office 

constitutes  the  most  fertile  and  valuable  *"®  minimum  price  of  the  government, 

portion  of  this  vast  central  plain,  which,  in-  W'^hin  one  year  or  before  a  Dublic  sale 

eluding  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  ^^^^l  ^^^^  ^^^  made  within  the  district 

•mbraces  an  area  estimated  at  3,250,000  This  law  has  been  continued  notwithstand- 

square  miles.    On  its  northern   borders,  ing  the  numerous  frauds  connected  with 

where  winter  holds  perpetual  sway,  vege-  its  operation.     In  1843  there  were  in  one 

table  life  expires,  or  survives  only  in  some  office  not  less  than  two  thousand  cases  of 

•pecies  of  mosses  and  lichens.    South  of  declaration  of  settlement,  in  which  iht 

iSo^ar  fo^^in'1^'^1^'^^^^^^^^^    'T»  ^"^'°^  *ands  were  despoiled  of  their  timber  and 

Sn*rn7&;r?et^^^^^^^^^  then  forfeited  o£sold  on  speculation     U 

parallel,  that  the  eye  is  cheered  with  tH^  ?*^  J^^"  P}?^\^^,  ^^^L^  •*'!  P'^'^^".^  ^^^ 

vegetation  known  in  the  temperate  zone.  "a"as»  ^^ile  its  beneficial  provisionsare 

Proceeding  still  farther  sooth,  we  ultimate-  ®^''^  operating  on  the  honest  settler.     So 

ly  discover  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  easy  of  acquisition  are  these  lands,  and 

the  palms  and  splendid  foliage  of  the  trop-  from  the  first  organization  of  the  govem- 

ics—a  land  peopled  by  millions,  and  one  roenl  so  equitable  have  been  it«  laws  in 

destined,    as    a    necessary    consequence,  regard  to  landed  property,  that  the  culli- 

springing  from  natural  adaptation,  to  nour-  vators  of  the  soil  over  the  entire  Union 

I!.n«T"  . K   f  *'°-''"'  "P".'i»^^^f«  "  are  universally  its  proprietors, 

countless  as  on  the  teemine  nlains  of  India         »r»u  u  i        '^  •       ••  •   * 

and  China.    A  characteris^c^^Xe  oft^^^^  .    T^ere  is  much  depression,  .t  is  true. «- 

immense  basin  of  the  Mississippi  and  Mis-  ^^}'^E  J'^^^f^^  the  small  farmers  of  the 

•ouri    is  the  vastness  of  its  level  surface,  New-England  and  Middle  States,  from 

covefed  with  primeval  forests  or  spreading  ^he  vast  amount  of  land  held  under  mort- 

in  vast  savannahs,  unless  where  encroached  S^^-     ^"  some  of  the  Slates  nearly  one- 

upon  by  the  rapidly  advancing  tide  of  hu-  lourth  of  the  land  is  held  in  thiscotidilion. 

man    colonization.    Its    tracts    of   fertile  We  cannot,  nor  would  we  deny  the  evils 

lands,  with  its  great  and  navigable  rivers  growing  out  of  single   tenures    to  the 

terminating  in  one  main  trunk,  open  to  it  amount  of  from  one-half  to  two  and  a 

prospecU  of  opulence  and  populousness  to  ijalf  millions  of  dollars.     There  are  cap- 

an  extent  incalculable.     In  this   region  italists  of  this  class  in  several  of  our  large 

SLw  uy/17r«iM?nrhn?^  /°  f°^'!l-"^  <:'«*««•     B«t  between  the  tenure  of  tbeL 

cTeJ:;nJin\'t:i:uX^^^  lands  by  the  fanner,  of  50  or  100  acr«, 

••  That  this  immense  plain  is  destined  to  »"<^  ^  "^"^al  in  the  old  world,  there  is  no 

become  the  seat  of  a  mighty  empire,  is  a  analogy;  for  with  Puritan  enterpriM  and 

result  that  will  inevitiSily  follow,  unless  prudence,  he  will  pay  the  legal  intereft, 

aome  convulsion  of  nature,  as  has  been  and  with  a  small  yearly  surploa  eventa- 
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ally  redeem  his  farm ;  and  although  not  comfortable  livelihood.  In  the  majority 
really  the  proprietor,  his  being  fully  so  of  cases  two  or  three  families,  or  branches 
in  the  eye  oi  the  public  at  least,  and  of  families,  form  a  Twcleus  of  interest, 
really  so  in  part,  secures  that  pride  and  The  ties  of  kindred  which  stretch  acroas 
independence  of  character  which  is  the  the  Atlantic  draw  their  friends  and  their 
germ  of  American  enterprise.  kindred  around  them,  till  these  interests 
The  United  States,  therefore,  are  a  swell  into  communities.  Thus  are  these 
signal  illustration  of  the  lasting  blessings  ties  multiplying  in  a  geometrical  ratio, 
which,  in  any  age  or  part  of  the  world,  and  every  year  swelling  that  vast  tide  of 
flow  from  such  proprietorship  in  the  soil,  population  which  flows  into  the  great 
In  no  part  of  the  civilized  globe  have  the  central  valley  of  our  continent.  The  ex- 
laboring  classes  so  generally  acquired  it.  tent  of  our  domain,  its  extraordinary  fer- 
Aod,  whatever  the  predictions  of  mon-  tility,  and  more  than  all,  the  easy  and 
archists  or  theorists,  so  long  as  this  and  secure  tenure  by  which  every  man  may 
the  self-respect  and  pride  of  character  hold  enough  of  it  for  himself  and  his 
that  such  a  condition  inspires  shall  con-  children,  are  inviting  alike  the  honest, 
tinue ;  so  long  as  the  light  of  public  the  industrious  and  the  robust,  the  va- 
education  shall  be  diffused,  and  from  both  grant  and  the  criminal  of  Europe.  A 
causes  the  mass  of  the  people  shall  feel  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  a  few  thou- 
that  individually,  as  well  as  collectively,  sands  only  were  annually  landed  on  oar 
they  have  a  common  interest  at  stake  in  shores ;  now  thousands  come,  we  had 
a  free  government  and  free  institutions,  almost  said,  in  a  day. 
we  have  little  to  fear  from  demagogues  If  the  hordes  of  pauper- house  inmates 
or  the  rage  of  party  spirit  As  our  and  the  thousands  of  the  famishing  labor- 
population  becomes  more  dense,  science  ers  of  Europe  shall  continue  to  increase 
and  the  domestic  arts  will  correspond-  the  stream  of  immigration  in  the  next  ten 
ingly  increase  the  capacity  of  each  acre  of  years  as  they  have  in  the  five  closings 
arable  soil  for  production.  With  such  a  with  the  current  year,  the  graphic  picture 
proprietorship,  with  general  intelligence  of  Alison  the  historian,  though  now  it 
and  peace  within  our  borders,  the  pro-  much  exaggerates  the  truth,  will  prove 
duction  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  will  but  a  simple,  unvarnished  account  :-7 
always  be  in  advance  of  the  tide  of  „„^       .   „        .     .,         .v        i 

population.    It  is  their  towering  moun-        "^,*^'^»•»  ff'  *"?;    ^'"^^irA^Tvrc* 

foirio  ^f  «,^oi.k  ^^A  «k«:,  «k«o™  «f  •>«.,  and  almost  awful  in  the  incessant  advance 

la^ns  of  wealth  and  their  abysses  of  nau-  ^^  ^^^         ^^^^^^  ^^  civilization,  which  in 

perism  which  have  created  a  redundant,  ^njerica  is  continually  rolling  down  froo. 

starving  population  in  central  Europe,  the  summit  ofthe  Alleghany  mountains,  and 

Their  soil   is  divided  among  the  few,  overspreading  the  boundless  forests  of  the 

while  the   many  sustain  burdens  from  Far  West.    Nothing  similar  ever  was  wit- 

which  there  is  no  release,  and  which  nessed  in  the  world  before.    Vast  as  were 

destroy  all   pride  of  rising  to  a  better  the  savage  multitudes  which   ambition  or 

state.     What  stronger  check  upon  the  love  of  plunder  in  Gengis  Khan  or  Timour 

indulgence  of  the  lowest  passions  of  a  brought  down  from  the  plains  of  TwUry 

people,  and  upon  a  consequent  rapid  and  ^  overwhelm  the  opulent  regions  of  the 

Improvident  increase  in  p'opulatioj,  than  ^:^i:^^^::^  ^l'in^^^^whrch^ 

this  timyeTS^l  proprietorship  in  the  soil,  ^^^  .^  .^^  ^^^^  ^^„^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^j^e abodes 

and  these  equitable  rights  as  to  the  tenure  ^^  civilized  roan  into  the  desert  parts  of  the 

and  control  of  all  other  property,  which  ^orld.    Not  less  than  three  hundred  Ihou- 

will  ofnecessity  occw^ //i€  mind  in  efforts  sand  persons,  almost  all  in  the  prime  of 

to  rise  higher  and  higher  in  the  scale  of  life,  now  yearly  cross  the  Alleghany  moun- 

society  ?  tains,  and  settle  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio 

But  against  these  fair  hopes  and  pros-  or  its  tribuUry  streams.     They  do  not 

pects,  must  be   put  the  evident  perils  merely  pass  through  like  a  devastating  fire 

which   this    enormous    immigration    is  or  a  raging  torrent;  they  settle  where  they 

spreading  before  us.  Sf|f^  "P  ^l^^»^,i!*:?:^^t  ''T'J?^.  '^«Lk 

With  such  a  territory  and  such  con-  ^^"7  ^'^ '\';i'^V^li^„^^^^ 

1.^.  fl      J  ^u  '•        *      «  — not  acrainst  the  corrupted  cities  ol  long- 

ditions  offered  them,  emigrants  of  every  established  man.     Spreading  themselvie 

class  from  all  parts  of  Europe  are  pour-  ^^^  ^^^^r  an  extent  of  nearly  twelve  hun- 

ing  in  upon  us.     After  a  few  years*  toil  ^^^  mjies  in  length,  these  advanced  posts 

and  privation — always  far  greater  and  of  civilization  commence  the  incessant  war 

more  severe  than  they  had  anticipated  with  the  plough  and  the  hatchet ;  and  at 

on  leaving  their  fatherland — they  gain  a  the  sound  of  their    strokes   resounding 
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through  the  solitude  of  the  forest,  the  wild  prospects  and  situation  of  mankind  on  the 

animals  and  the  Indians  retire  to  more  globe." 

SStwIlvrSed  "^S,  fn  'ir„U!  B«.  wi.h  all  these  re^l.s  of  «,«fort 

the  average  advance  of  cultivation  is  about  »"**  happiness  to  thousands  of  the  emi- 

seventeen  miles  a  year.    The  ground  is  grants'  families  thronging  into  our  coun- 

imperfcclly  cleared,  indeed,  by  these  pio-  try,  besides  many  benefits  to  ourselves, 

neer9  of  humanity ;  but  still  the  forest  has  the  dangers  to  the  ultimate  state  and  na- 

disappeared  under  their  strokes ;  the  ^reen  tion,  from  this  vast  influx  of  all  counties 

field,  the  wooden  cottage,  the  signs  of  in-  upon  us,  are  immense  and  imminent, 

lant  improvement,  have  appeared ;  and  be-  f  n  a  subsequent  article  we  shall  speak 

hind  them  another  wave  of  more  wealthy  of  the  extraordinary  causes  of  iromigra- 

and  refined  settlers  appear,  who  complete  ijon.  and  the  evidences  of  its  rapid  in- 

"  7h«  .l!f  n^.h^in^^^^^^^^^  <^r«ase  from  these  combined  causes  to  be 

"  Fne  enect  of  this  wonderful  immigra-  r  .    j  •    *i.    l-  .          e          i      u            -j 

tion  and  settling  of  civilized  man  in  the  found  in  the  history  of  our  almshouse  and 

fertile  but  hitherto  desert  regions  of  the  o*°"  '?'"n™»  o'   chanty  ;  as  also  of  the 

western  world,  must  ere  long,  if  it  con-  PC"«  m.  prospect,  at  which  we  hare 

tinues,  as  it  apparently  will,  uninterrupted,  merely  hinted, 

produce  the  most  important  efifects  on  the  TV)  he  continued. 


VALLEY  OF   THE   LAKES.* 

BT  R.  W.  H18KIN9,  A.M. 

In  the  exploration  of  the  New  World,  haps  no  one  section  of  the  American 
as  our  Continent  has  been  called,  after  its  Continent  has  either  commanded,  or  de- 
discovery  by  Columbus,  nothing  so  much  serves  to  command,  more  pointed  atten- 
astonished  the  European  as  the  vastness  tion  to  its  character  and  importance,  than 
of  all  with  which  Nature  had  surround-  the  great  Valley  of  the  La^kes.  To  the 
ed  him.  The  towering  mountain  ranges,  solemn  grandeur  of  this  region,  in  a  state 
losing  themselves,  on  either  hand,  in  the  of  nature,  we  have  referred  ;  and  the 
shadowy  distance ;  the  forests  ojf  giant  gorgeous  splendor  of  its  autumnal  sun- 
trees,  seemingly  boundless  in  extent,  on  sets  we  may  not  entirely  overlook.  Ital- 
every  side;  the  mighty  rivers;  the  still  ian  sunsets  are  world  renowned  for  their 
more  mighly  Inland  Seas;  the  prairies,  splendor  and  their  beauty;  yet  these  are 
surpassing  some  European  kingdoms,  in  really  tame  in  comparison  with  those 
extent,  covered,  in  every  part,  with  flow-  witnessed  in  the  region  of  the  great 
ers  that,  playing  to  the  fanning  of  the  American  Lakes ;  and  they  are  so  ad- 
winds,  seem  to  roll,  like  ocean  waves,  judged  by  thedeliberate  opinions  of  those 
upon  their  surface,  and  yet  still  and  deso-  whose  perfect  familiarity  with  both  leaves 
late,  in  their  beauty,  like  those  vast  no  room  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  the 
oceans  they  so  much  resemble ;  the  eter-  decision.  But,  Italian  scenery  and  Ital- 
nal  cataracts,  thundering  in  their  everlast-  ian  sunsets  were  in  the  enjoyment  of  long 
ing  solitudes:  all  these  conspired  to  fill  established  reputation  before  the  \tkSi 
the  new  beholder  with  the  most  solemn  American  Lakes,  or  the  region  surronnd- 
awe,  while  they  awakened  his  soul  to  ing  them,  had  been,  for  the  fir»t  time, 
more  vast,  and  consequently  more  just,  gazed  upon,  by  the  astonished  white  min. 
conceptions  of  that  creation  of  which  he  Fashi6n  in  this,  as  in  all  else,  has  it^  cen- 
realized  himself  a  part.  tral,  and  hence,  notwithstanding  the  sta- 
.  To  these  first  impressions,  which  noth-  pendous  sublimity  of  American  land- 
ing can  obliterate  from  the  mind  of  which  scapes,  with  their  giant  mountains^  we 
they  have  once  taken  possession,  others  still  talk  and  write  imitatingly  of  **  Alpine 
have  subsequently  been  joined,  arising  scenery,"  even  when  we  would  describe, 
from  farther,  and  less  general  investiga-  for  instance,  one  of  the  most  wild  and 
tions ;  and  with  these  superadded,  per-  elevated  regions  of  that  vast*  and  ever 

*  Portions  of  t>oth  the  evidences  and  the  deductions  embraced  by  this  paper,  the  antbor 
bcfom  employed,  in  illufeiration  of  some  feataiea  of  the  same  subject. 
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snow-capped  range  which  divides  our  tion.    Bright  and  glowing  names  adorn 

own  valley  of  «•  the  Father  of  Waters  **  the  records  of  these  struggles,  throughout 

from  our  Pacific  codst,  upon  its  west.  every  period  of  their  history.    Some  of 

But,  enough,  here,  of  Nature's  majestic  the   most   justly  renowned    Aborigines 

mdeness— our    immediate    business    is  whose  fame  has  reached  us  had  their 

with  the  practical,  the  humanizing;  in  birthandtheir  burial  place  in  this  Valley, 

short,  the  useful,  rather  than  the  poetic.  Pontiac,  Tecumaeh,  Little  Turtle,  Corn 

The  early  French  explorers,  with  Char-  Planter,  Ked  Jacket,  Farmer's  Brother, 

levoix,  Hennepin,  and  the  Baron  Lahon-  Black  Hawk — these,  and  their  numerous 

tau  at  their  head,  who  penetrated  the  re-  native  associates,  made  this  the  scene  of 

Son  under  consideration,  by  way  of  the  their  daring  exploits,  and  their  stirring 
:.  Lawrence,  saw,  with  quick  eye,  its  eloquence,  whereby   they   have  left  a 
importance,  at  least  in  a  political  point  of  name  that  will  never  be  forgotten.    The 
Tiew,  and  were  not  lon^  in  convincing  first  and  the  last  of  these  has  each  im- 
their  g[overnment  that  this  was  by  far  the  parted  his  individual    name  to  a  war 
most  important  portion  of  New  France,  which  he  here  waged  against  the  whites; 
Other  American  colonists,  too,  passing  and  the  former  was  very  near  clearing  of 
from  the  Atlantic  coast,  over  the  Allegha-  all  white  men  the  entire  region  in  which 
ny  mountains  and  the  Blue  Ridge,  in  due  his  operations  were  conducted.    In  fif- 
timepenetrated  the  same  regio?!, and  were  teen  days  from  the  time  of  strikinj;  his 
no  less  struck  with  its  importance,  as  a  first  blow,  this  Napoleon  of  the  wilder- 
means  of  securing  possession  of  other,  ness  was  in  quiet  possession  of  every 
and    adjacent    territory.     Both    parties  garrison  in  the  west,  but  three.    In  that 
found  the  country  filled  with  savages;  brief  space  Le  Boeuf,  Venango,  Presq' 
and  among  these  were  some  of  the  most  Isle,    La    Baie,    St  Joseph's,    Miamis, 
powerful  tribes  and  confederacies  that  Ouachtanon,    Sandusky    and    Mackina 
this  portion  of  our  continent  has  been  had  submitted  to  his  power;  while  De- 
known  to  produce.    These  possessed  the  troit  escaped  only  through  the  treachery 
country  as  their  own;  and  within  its  of  a  squaw,  who  disclosed  the  plans  of 
.waters  they  fished,  while  upon  its  lands  her  chief  to  his  enemy.    These  were  the 
they    alternately    hunted    and    fought  days  of   Colonial  strife;  the  American 
But,  while  our  Colonist  Fathers  only  Revolution  ensued,  and  the  savages every- 
looked  upon  this  land  of  future  promise,  where,  throughout  the,  Valley,  fought  as 
and  then  withdrew,  the  French  authori-  the  ally  of  Britain,  and  in  her  pay.    The 
ties  lost  no  time  in  the  adoption  of  meas-  close  of  this  long  confltct  brought  neither 
iires  for  securing  its  possession.     A  vast  peace  nor  security  to  our  western  Iron- 
chain  of   military    posts   was  quickly  tier  :  on  the  contrary,  still  stimulated  and 
established  along  these  Inland  Seas,  and  paid  by  agents  of  the  British  government, 
their  adjacent  rivers ;  placed,  no  doubt,  the  savage  warriors  continued  the  strife ; 
chiefly  with  reference  to  their  importance,  and  often  with  success,  too,  as  the  bloody 
in  a  military  point  of  view,  but  the  sites  defeats  of  Generals  Harmerand  St  Clair 
of  which  have  most  of  them  since  be-  bear  witness ;  and  when  subsequently 
come  no  less  important  to  the  pursuits  of  so  ruinously  defeated  by  Wayne,  they 
peace.     In  the  ensuing  wars  between  were  fighting  under  the  very  guns  of  a 
France  and  England,  Quebec  having  fall-  fort  in  possession  of  a  British  garrison, 
en,  in  1759,  the  English,  pursuing  their  which  had  promised  them  shelter  in  case 
conquests  west,  soon  found  themselves  of  defeat !    Their  defeat  again,  by  Har- 
in  conflict  with  the  natives,  throughout  rison,  at  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe,  in 
the  entire  valley  of  the  lakes,  since  their  1811,  but  just  preceded  our  second  war 
attachment  to  the  French  was  at  that  with  England — an  event  which  again  en- 
time  universal.    Many  were  the  warlike  listed  the  western  Indians  with  their  old 
feats  that  had    been   enacted  in  these  allies,  against  us.    The  pgwer  of  these 
realms,  before,  between  native  bands;  was  finally  crushed  at  the  battle  of  the 
but  now  strife  was  to  arise  between  the  Thames,  where  Tecumseh  fell,  heading 
white  invaders  and  the  dark-skinned  and  the  same  tribes  which  had  so  often  fol- 
wily  native  warriors  who  dwelt  in  the  un-  lowed  Pontiac  to  victory, 
broken  forests  which  still  cumbeied  the        But  it  is  not  savaee  warriors,  alone, 
soil.    From  that  day  to  the  termination  whose  deeds,  in  the  Valley  of  the  Lakes, 
of  the   Black  Hawk  war,  in  1833,  with  have  given  their  names  for  good  or  for 
tcarcelyanintermission,  the  Lake  Valley  evil  to  posterity.    It  was  here  that  our 
was  a  scene  of  fierce  strife  and  cooten-  General  Hull  disgraced  himself  and  his 
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eounlry*8  flag;  and  here  Harrison  and  his  ders  in  penetrating^  area  as  far  west  at 
companions  in  arms  retrieved  that  dia-  the  Crenesee  RiTer.  Bat,  with  the  war 
grace,  and  restored  the  confidence  of  hrave  of  1812,  this  state  of  things  may  be  said 
men.  It  was  here  that  one  British  Ma-  to  have  terminated.  No  fvther  straggles 
jor-General  fell,  while  in  command  against  — at  least  no  doabtfal  ones — ^were  reoiain- 
08 ;  another  was  led  captive  from  the  ing  in  prospect,  for  either  sovereii^nty 
field  of  his  disaster,  and  a  third,  the  Gov-  within  this  realm,  or  protection  to  those 
ernor  ot  a  province,  was  saved  from  the  who  should  become  its  permanent  in- 
like  fate  by  the  fleetness  of  his  horse,  dfrellers.  In  short,  war  and  its  dcso- 
upon  the  day  of  his  most  signal  defeat  lations  having  disappeared,  the  wbolt 
and  total  discomfiture.  Here,  too.  Perry  region  seemed  silently  inviting  to  peacefol 
carried  our  flag  in  triumph  through  the  occupancy;  and  this,  too,  before  the 
fight,  and  brought  to  ^ort  the  entire  fleet  difficulties  which  interrapted  intcrcoorte 
of  his  enemy,  as  the  fruit  of  his  well-  were  in  any  considerable  degree  removed, 
earned  victory.  And  of  how  many  other  There  is  yet  but  a  small  portion  of  anr 
American  heroes  has  this  Valley  been  community,  in  all  probability,  whi» 
witness  of  the  deeds  of  prowess  and  of  fully  appreciates  how  extensive  and  irtc- 
fame  ?  Here  the  lamented  Harrison,  vie-  sistible  a  control  geoloeical  cbaracteristica 
torious  alike  over  Favage  and  European  exercise  over  the  population,  wealth,  aad 
foes,  won  immortal  renown  :  here  Capt  character  8i  the  people — the  destiny,  in 
Z.  Taylor,  the  great  commander,  rather  short*  of  the  yarioos  habitable  portions 
than  the  mere  General,  at  Buena  Vista*  of  our  globe.  Yet,  not  only  are  the  pro- 
to  adopt  his  own  words,  on  the  occasion  ducing  capabilities  of  the  soil  of  any 
of  his  defence  of  Fort  Harrison,  amid  *\the  given  region,  controlled  bv  its  geology, 
ragini^  of  the  fire,  the  yelling  and  howl-  but  its  topographical  conu>nnatioB,  and 
ing  of  several  hundred  Indians,  the  cries  consequently  its  climate,  to  a  wide  ex- 
of  nine  women  and  children,  who  had  tent,  are  no  less  dependent  opoo  this, 
taken  shelter  in  the  fort,  and  the  despond-  This  control,  both  for  the  purposes  of 
ing  of  so  many  of  the  men,**  gave  early  peace  and  of  war,  we  shall  find  mon 
proof  of  the  possession  of  those  qualities  pointedly  manifest  as  we  proceed  with 
which  have  since  filled  both  continents  our  subject  The  redundantly  stlecioos 
with  admiration.  Here  Governor  Shelby,  character  of  a  large  portion  of  the  soil  of 
at  the  age  of  sixty-six,  exhibited  all  the  New-England — the  region  from  which 
sagacity  in  planning  and  coolness  in  ex-  the  early  occupants  of  the  west  were  to 
ecution  which  distinguished  him  at  King*s  come — fixes,  for  this  soil,  a  low  averags 
Mountain,  in  our  war  for  independence,  capability  of  production.  This  is  most 
Here  the  brave  Crogban  wrested  victory  prominently  true  in  regard  to  some  of  ths 
from  fearful  odds ;  and  here  Graines,  leading  products  of  human  consumpcioa. 
Brown,  Scott,  Porter,  Ripley,  McNeil,  and  particularly  wheat.  When  our  fore- 
Towson,  Worth,  Morgan,  Miller,  Cass,  fathers  first  opened  the  soil  of  New-£ng- 
and  a  host  of  others,  no  less  deserving  land  to  tillage,  encouragii>^  crops  of 
personal  mention,  won  for  themselves  wheat  were,  for  a  short  time,  prodoccrf 
applause  and  enduring  fame,  and  for  their  from  it ;  but  some  of  the  components  of 
country  the  respect  of  her  contemners.  a  legitimate  wheat  soil— of  which  lime  is 
Thus  far,  then,  we  have  seen  that,  al-  one — being  present  there  in  but  minols 
though  the  Valley  of  the  Lakes  has  con-  ({uantity,  were  soon  exhausted ;  and 
stanUy  been  conspicuous  in  the  annals  of  in  the  absence  of  these,  the  capability  of 
our  country,  and  has  been  the  scene  of  the  soil,  for  this  crop,  was  destroyed ; 
many  a  noble  deed,  of  high  national  im*  while  for  others,  almost  equally  impor- 
portance,  yet  it  has  only  been  conspicuous  tant,  such  capability  was  materially  hns- 
in  connection  with  dominion — with  sov-  ened.  The  direct  and  inevitable  conse- 
ereignty — and  nothing  more.  It  seemed*  quence  of  this,  of  course,  is  to  keep  down 
all  this  whi(^,  too  distant  and  isolated  the  agricultural  population  of  the  regioo 
from  established  settlements  to  be  thoueht  in  question  to  a  comparatively  low  aver* 
of,  in  any  other  sense ;  and  the  fact  that  age.  True,  the  geological  characteristics 
it  really  was  so,  is  well  verified  by  the  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  while 
protracted  and  wasting  march  of  General  they  deprive  the  soil  of  New- England  of 
Sullivan,  who,  with  nis  utmost  efibrts,  the  power  of  high  productiveness,  art 
and  with  all  his  toil,  crossed  but  a  por*  preasely  those  which  have  given  to  tbs 
tion  of  the  single  State  of  New-York,  and  topography  of  the  region  a  confonsatioa 
was  deemed  to  have  accomplished  won-  by  no  means  unimportant,  in  olhcr  rc> 
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spects.    The  elevated  raogts  of  primary  a  market,  wa^  one,  and,  in  the  opinion 

mountains,  with  the    numerous   spurs  of  the  many,  the  only  result  to  be  looked 

thrown  off  by  Ihese  in  all  directions,  for,  or  desired,  from  the  construction  of 

throughout  New-England,  so  break  up  the  Erie  Canal.    At  this  day  none  need 

the  surface  of  the  country  into  a  multi-  be  told  how  successful  was  that  great 

tude  of  limited  rainsheds,  as  to  give  rise  work  in  this,  its  first  intent :  for  the 

to  a  vast  number  of  streams;  while  the  forest-clothed    ** Genesee  Country^  has 

altitude  of  these  ranges,  above  the  level  been  converted,  by  it,  into  the  present 

of  the  sea,  is  such  as  to  repeat,  at  short  rich  and  populous  garden  of  Western 

intervals,  upon  every  stream,  cascades  New- York. 

and  water- falls,  whose  easy  convertibility  Here  the  primary  rocks  of  New-Eng- 
to  the  purposes  of  motive  power,  for  land,  with  the  sterile  soil  they  produce, 
machinery,  was  too  palpable  to  be  over-  nowhere  prevail,  but  the  whole  geology 
looked.  This  source  01  employment  and  is  changed.  Stratified  rocks,  namely, 
of  wealth  has  been  by  no  means  neglected,  limestones,  sandstones,  and  argillaceous 
but  still  it  did  not  prevent  a  numerous  shales  predominate,  bearing  upon  them, 
emigration  of  the  hardy  children  of  New-  of  course,  a  soil  partaking  largely  of 
England  to  the  unreclaimed  regions  of  these  materials.  From  their  position,  in 
the  west.  the  geological  series  of  rocks,  these  for- 
When  tbeg^reat  Erie  Cana],-ior  uniting  mations,  here,  constitute  the  coal  floor  ; 
the  tide  waters  of  the  Hudson  with  the  and  the  soil  resting  upon  them  is  corn- 
chain  of  Western  Lakes,  was  first  pro-  pounded  of  those  identical  earths  which 
posed,  and  even  when,  at  the  close  of  are  inseparable  from  great  productiveness 
the  war  to  which  we  have  referred,  the  in  the  leading  crops  of  the  husbandmant 
undertaking  of  its  construction  had  been  and  particularly  that  most  essential  one, 
entered  upon,  few  thought  of  consequen-  wheat.  Had  the  opening  of  this  new 
ces  from  it  so  momentous  as  even  those  realm,  bo  prolific  in  the  staiflTof  life,  to  an 
already  realized.  To  such  minds  as  that  Atlantic  market,  begun  and  ended  the  ad- 
of  Clinton,  and  a  few  others,  those  con-  vantages  of  the  Erie  Canal,  as  the  many 
sequences  were,  indeed,  present;  but  by  supposed  it  must,  much  would  have  been 
those  who  saw  thus  clearly,  these  vis-  accomplished,  even  then,  abstractly ;  but, 
ions  were  revealed  only  in  whispers,  and  comparatively  speaking,  all  this  is  really 
then  but  to  chosen  ears  ;  for  they  were  diminutive.  At  the  completion  of  that 
so  far  in  advance  of  the  age  as  to  be  canal,  in  1825,  little  was  either  said  or 
deemed  too  wild  for  society  to  entertain ;  thought  ot  any  expected  wheat  crop  west 
and  it  was  felt  that  there  was  great  dan-  of  the  State  of  New- York  :  much  leii 
ger,  therefore,  that  all  would  be  lost,  by  was  it  supposed  that  a  few  brief  years 
claiming  too  much,  whereby  general  con-  would  suffice,  as  they  already  have,  to 
fidence  would  be  withdrawn  from  the  convert  Buffalo  into  the  first  inland  wheal 
undertaking,  and  its  prosecution  thereby  mart  in  the  world.  The  vast  wilds,  at 
abandoned.  Prior  to  the  construction  of  they  then  were,  of  forest  and  prairie, 
this  work,  the  counties  along  the  shores  which  bordered  the  western  chain  of  the 
of  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk  were  deemed  Inland  Seas,  were  as  little  counted  upon 
the  essential  agricultural  portions  of  the  ^  are,  at  this  moment,  the  forest  region* 
State  of  New- York  ;  whicn  in  truth  they  of  our  coast  upon  the  Pacific  Thus  dis- 
then  really  were.  But  it  began  to  be  tant  and  neglected,  it  is  not  strange  that 
realized  that  there  lay  a  region  beyond  the  general  nature  of  the  Valley  of  the 
this,  upon  the  west,  and  within  the  great  Lakes  should  have  been  unknown.  Its 
chain  of  Western  Lakes,  which,  could  geology  was  almost  wholly  so;  and  con- 
communication  be  had  with  it,  would  he-  sequently  its  agricultural  capabilities 
come  one  of  great  productiveness.  From  could  not  be  anticipated.  The  Erie  Ca« 
the  date  of  Sullivan's  Expedition  this  nal,  fulfilling  the  high  destiny  assigned  to 
was  familiarly  called  the  Genesee  Coun-  it  by  its  authors,  by  opening  an  easy 
try,  and  in  New-England,  forty  years  ago,  route  to  the  lakes,  soon  covered  thess 
it  was  known  as  **  the  Genesees,**  to  hitherto  solitary  seas,  with  vast  fleets  of 
which  an  occasional  adventurer,  even  mercantile  marine,  and  thus,  at  once,  rs- 
then,  wended  his  lonely  way.  This  movedalldifficultiesinthe  way  of  reach* 
wild  and  distant  region  was  **  the  ing,  at  pleasure,  either  in  person  or  with 
west** — the  utmost  west  of  that  day ;  and  property,  the  comparatively  unbrokea 
to  open  this  indefinite  realm  to  popula-  solitude  Iving  adjacent  to,  and  beyond* 
tion  and  to  culture,  by  connectiag  it  with  the  great  Western  Lakes.    These  facili^ 
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ties  soon  prodaced  a  current  of  emigra-  lowed  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  a 
tion,  from  New-England  and  elsewhere,  gigantic  work,  extending  from  the  mouth 
to  the  west,  which  has  grown  broader  oi  the  Mauroee  riyer,*upon  I^ke  Erie, 
and  deeper,  in  each  succeeding  year,  and  across  part  of  Ohio,  and  penetrating  In- 
which  is  yet  to  reach  its  maximum  at  diana  almost  to  its  western  border,  and 
some  period  still  far  distant  in  the  future,  there  connecting  the  Wabash  river  with 
Geological  investigations,  stimulated  by  Lake  Erie,  no  less  important  than 
the  sudden  ^wtn  of  powerful  states,  either  of  these  is  the  ^^lchigan  and  Uli- 
within  the  wilds  in  question,  have  now  nois  canal,  which  unites  the  waters  of 
shown  us  that  the  new  wheat-field,  thus  Lake  Michigan  with  those  of  the  Illinois 
opened  to  the  market  of  the  Atlantic  river.  This  canal  commences  at  Chicago, 
coast,  extends  trom  the  limits  of  the  State  upon  Lake  Michigan,  and  terminates  in 
of  New- York,  across  the  Mississippi,  to  the  Illinois  river,  at  the  distance  of  one 
the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  on  the  hundred  and  two  miles  from  the  lake, 
west ;  and  north,  to  the  regions  of  pri-  %nd  from  which  termination  that  river  is 
mary  rocks,  beyond  the  boundary  line  of  navigable  to  the  Mississippi.  Aside  from 
the  United  States.  Throughout  all  this  these,  there  is  a  cross-cut  canal  connect- 
vast  territory,  the  general  constituents  of  ing  the  Ohio  canal  with  the  Ohio  river, 
the  soil  are  the  same  ;  and  these  of  the  near  Beaver  ;  the  Miami  Extension, 
kinds,  and  in  the  proportionate  quantities  which,  branching  from  the  Wabash  canal, 
best  adapted  to  the  richest  produciions  of  and  passing  through  one  of  the  richest 
agriculture,  generally,  and  particularly,  portions  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  terminates 
wheat  Of  all  this  extended  realm,  which  upon  the  Ohio  river,  at  the  Queen  City 
in  Europe  would  constitute  the  surface  of  of  the  valley  of  that  stream ;  also  a  canal 
a  large  kingdom,  only  here  and  there  a  from  the  Ohio,  which,  after  traversing 
spot  has  yet  been  occupied.  '  By  far  the  extended  regions  of  both  coal  and  iron, 
greater  part  is  even  now  an  unbroken  comes  to  I^ke  Erie  at  the  harbor  of  Erie, 
wild;  there  being,  at  this  moment,  for  Pa.;  while  around  the  Falls,  at  the  out- 
every  acre  that  has  been  subjected  to  let  of  Lake  Superior,  a  ship  canal  is  now 
tillage,  hundreds  whose  surface  has  in  progress  of  construction,  which  is  to 
never  yet  been  disturbed.  The  capabilities,  add  that  lake,  the  largest  body  of  fresh 
then,  of  the  realm  in  question,  to  receive  water  upon  the  globe,  to  the  number  of 
and  sustain  population,  are  still  incalcu-  those  wnich  now  concentrate  their  com- 
lably  great ;  and  so  of  necessity  are  both  merce  at  Bu&lo,  upon  the  western  fron- 
the  quantity  of  its  future  production  of  tier  of  New-York.  To  these  must  be 
raw  matenal,  and  its  consumption  of  added  the  various  railroads,  both  corn- 
manufactured  products.  pleted  and  in  progress,  that  trarerae 
The  topography  of  the  realm  in  cues-  sections  of  this  region.  The  Central 
tion  is,  of  course,  like  that  of  all  others.  Railroad  extends  over  a  wide  and  fertile 
controlled  and  modified  by  its  geology,  section  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  and 
The  rainshed  which  casts  its  waters  into  connects  this  with  Detroit :  the  Pontiac 
the  great  chain  of  western  lakes,  is  one  road  in  like  manner  connects  another 
of  great  extent,  and  of  so  gentle  a  slope  e<^ually  important  section  of  the  State 
as  to  aHmit,  in  many  parts,  of  the  con-  with  the  same  city :  the  Southern  Michi- 
struction  of  canals  from  the  lakes  to  great  gan  road,  passing  through  the  sou t hern 
distances  inland,  wherever  rivers,  for  the  tier  of  counties  of  that  State,  comes  to  the 
transit  of  property,  are  either  not  avail-  lake  at  Monroe  :  the  Erie  and  Kalamazoo 
able,  or  do  not  exist.  When  the  Erie  road,  pas.<ting  into  the  interior,  nearly  is 
Canal  had  connected  ourlnland  Seas  with  the  direction  of  the  Michigan  Sontheni 
the  ocean,  the  full  importance  of  opening  road ;  the  two  roads  that  leave  the  lake 
communications  between  these  seas  and  at  Sandusky  City,  and  extend,  one  to 
the  interior  regions  adjacent,  was  prompt-  Cincinnati,  and  tne  other  to  Alansfield, 
ly,  and  for  the  first  time,  realized.  Ac-  Richland  county,  and  both  passing  over 
cordingly,  in  July  of  the  very  year  in  some  of  the  finest  and  most  productive 
which  New- York  completed  her  "Pio-  soil  of  the  Slate  of  Ohio.  The  chain  of 
neer  work,**  the  Ohio  Canal  was  begun,  lakes  in  question  is  navigated  by  steam- 
This  crosses  the  State  of  Ohio,  from  boats,  bhips  and  other  mercantile  marine, 
Cleaveland,  upon  Lake  Erie,  to  the  Ohio  from  Bufralo  to  Chicago,  a  distance  em- 
river,  at  Portsmoath,  a  distance  of  three  bracing  an  inland  sea-coast  of  some 
hundred  and  ten  miles — the  whole  of  fifteen  hundred  miles  in  extent,  upon  the 
which  was  eariy  completed.    Then  fol-  American  shore,  ezdos ive  of  the  aborcs 
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of  Lake  Superior,  which  lake,  alone,  id  reach  the  coal,  hut  passages  can  be  cut 

se? enteen  hundred  miles  in  circuit.    To  through  it,  from  one  side  of  the  hill  to 

this  extent  of  natural  navigation  is  added  the  other ;  and  the  expense  of  lilting  the 

that  of  the  artificial  works  enumerated,  coal  from  the  depth  of  seven  and  eight 

and  all  which  works  operate  as  but  so  hundred  feet,  as  well  as  that  of  pumping 

many  prolongations  of  the  Erie  Canal,  all  the  accumulating  water  from  that  dis- 

A  region  as  favored  by  soil  and  climate  tance  beneath  the  surface,  as  is  most  fre- 

as  the  one  under  consideration,  lacked  quently  required  in  the  best  English  coal 

but  an  opening  to  market  to  begin  its  mines,  is  altogether  avoided.     Besides 

course  of  greatness.     This,  through  the  this  advantage,  the  proprietors  can  ascer- 

Erie  and  other  canals  which  have  been  tain  accurately,  without  boring,  and  with 

mentioned,  aided  by  the  numerous  rail-  scarcely  any  expense,  the  exact  thick* 

roads  and  rivers,  as  well  as  b^  the  great  ness  of  each   bed  of  coal  before  they 

lakes  themselves,  has  been  effected  ;  and  commence  mining  operations.'*    Few  of 

henceforth  the  course  of  this  portion  of  the  beds  have  yet  been  much  worked,  as 

the  Union  is  onward,  to  the  completion  their  products  have  not  been  largely  de- 

of  its  high  destiny.  manded  ;  but  the  supply  is  equal  to  the 

It  seems  proper,  here,  to  advert  to  the  wants  of  any  population  which  the  coun- 

position  in  regard  to  the  low  limit  of  try  can  receive.     Beds  of  this  fossil  were 

population  of  the  **  country  of  the  lakes,"  cut  through  in  excavating  both  the  Ohio 

that  it  has  been  assumed  will  necessarily  and  the  Erie,  Pa.,  canals ;  and  the  route 

be  fixed  by  the  extent  of  its  prairies  and  of  the  Michigan  and  Illinois  Canal,  in  the 

the  consequent  want  of  fuel.    This  as-  midst  of  the  rich  prairie  region,  back 

sumption  is  conceived  wholly  in  error —  from  Chicago,  lies  directly  through  vast 

as  not  only  do  the  pra^iries  produce  tim-  supplies  of  this ;  while  geological  re- 

ber  in  profusion  and  with  great  rapidity  searches  are  daily  disclosing t>ther  locali- 

when  planted,  but  the  very  region  under  ties  still,  where  chance  or  ordinary  domes* 

consideration  contains  the  largest  fossil  tic  arrangements  had  not  before  detected 

coal-field,  or  rather  collection  of  coal*  its  presence.    From  these  ancient  fossil, 

fields,  in  the  known  world.     The  ex-  vegetable  deposits,  so  indispensably  im- 

tent  of  this  is,  in  length,  one  thousand  portant  to  a  country  dependent  on  steam 

five  hundred  miles,  and  in  breadth  six  navigation  for  much  of  its  prosperity, 

hundred  miles,  constituting  an  area  of  not  only  will  the  millions  that  are  one 

nine  hundred    thousand    square  "miles,  day  to  people  the  soil  which  covers 

Throughout   all   this    vast    realm,    at  them  be  supplied  with  fuel,  but  the  im* 

short  intervals,  coal  is  found  in  profu-  mense  demand  for  firing,  created  by  the 

aion.     It  occurs,  indeed,  in  exhaustless  fleets  of  steamboats  that  now  are,  and 

quantity,  and  is,  in  general,  of  excellent  will  ever  be,  in  active  employment,  in 

quality,  being  bituminous,  and  in  many  ministering  to  the  wants  of  the  popula* 

of  the  beds  so  pure  as  to  be  fit  for  use,  tion,  will  in  like  manner  be  answered; 

both  in  furnaces  and  smitheries,  without  and  when  all  this  shall  have  continued 

coking.    The  average  thickness  of  the  for     generations — for     centuries — there 

principal  beds  of  this  coal  is  from  two  to  will  still  be  no  want  of  supply, 

six  feet ;  while,  in  some  situations,  they  In  a  given  geographical  position,  as  al* 

are  ten  feet,  or  more :  the  beds  are  free  ready  shown,  the  nature  and  conforma* 

from  the  dislocations  and  faults  which  tion  of  the  soil,  which  result  mainly  from 

so  much  impede  the  operations  of  the  geological  causes,  settle  and  determine 

miners  in  other  coal  districts,  and  par-  the  principal  questions  of  the  existence 

ticularly  those  of  England.    The  great  of  a  people,  with  their  measures  and  their 

and  practically  important  peculiarity  of  habits,  no  less  than  the  rank  which  the 

the  structure  of  the  coal  strata  in  this  section  of  the  globe  that  these  occupy  is 

region  is,  that  the^  are,  in  general,  near-  to  enjoy,  upon  the  theatre  of  the  world, 

ly  horizontal,  having  only  sufficient  in-  It  is  not,   therefore,  a  nearly  uniform 

clination  to  drain  on  the  water.    Many  climate  which  constitutes  Upper  India, 

of  the  beds  are  situated  above  the  level  Persia,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Greece,  Italy, 

of  the  rivers,  and  may  he  traced  round  the  south  of  Germany  and  of  France,  and 

the  sides  of  the  hills,  at  the  same  eleva-  all  the  Iberic  Peninsula,  a  distinct  physical 

tion,   or  nearly  so,  upon    every  side,  region ;  but  it  is,  rather,  the  uniformity  of 

'*This  circumstance  gives  an  amazing,  their  geological  constitution,  now  well  nn* 

advantage  in  working  the  mines,  as  no  derstood,  from  Lisbon  to  Libanus,  and 

perpendicular  shafts  are   necessary  to  from  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Imaos  to 
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the  points  where  the  chains  of  the  Pyre-  grant  could  reach  the  We»t ;  aod  its  soil 

nees,  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  moun-  would  promptly  sustain  him,  when  once 

tains,  are  lost  in  the  Atlantic.     It  was  for  there.    A  current  of  immigrmtion,  there- 

this  reason  that,  in  the  migrations  of  hu-  fore,  though  weak  and  contracted  at  first, 

man  tribes,  within  the  realms  in  question,  now  began  to  set  in  upon   ibe  West, 

after  crossing  the  elevated  ranges  which  through  the  Erie  Canal  and  the  Lakes; 

presented   in  their  course,  these  tribes  and  as,  through  those  thus  planted  there, 

again  found  the  same  climate,  the  same  the   capabilities    of    the  realm   became 

qualities  of  soil,  the  same  forms  and  as-  gradually  disclosed,    this  current   both 

pects,  the  same  productions,  anJ  all  the  deepened  and  widened,  from  year  to  year, 

physical  circumstances  which  they  had  until  it  swelled  from  a  rivulet  to  a  river, 

left  behind,  and  which  exercise  so  pow-  and  from  a  river  to  a  broad  sweeping 

erful  an  influence  over  a  people,  in  the  ocean,   bearing,  upon  its  laboring  tide, 

infancy    of   civilization.     But,  if  these  the  thousands  who  daily  cast  themselves 

causes  direct,  within  certain  limits,  semi-  upon  its  waters,  that  these  might  waft 

nomadic  tribes  in  their  wanderings,  and  them  to  the  haven  of  their  hopes — ths 

determine  them  in  their  final  settlements,  wild,  but  luxuriant  and  teemine  West 

their  control  is  still  more  direct  and  im-  The  over  rapid  augmentation  of  mis  sad- 

perious  wherever  the  business  of  the  bus-  denly  created  colony — since  such,  for  all 

oandman  is  pursued.     Nor  is  the  agency  the  purposes  of  -political   economy,  the 

of  geological  causes  less  apparent  in  the  new  settlement  had  become — at  a  period 

founding  and  building  up  of  cities,  within  so  soon  after  its  commencement,  produced 

a  country,  than  in  determining  its  regions  the  inevitable  result  in  this,  as  in  all  simi« 

of  greatest  agricultural  production.  )t  rom  lar  instances :  namely,  the  demand  for 

the    combined  agency  of  these  last  is  subsistence  outran  the  supply ;  and  pro* 

drawn  the  elements  of  a  nation's  wealth ;  visions,  so  far  from  being  produced  in 

and  the  topography  of  the  country  adja-  profusion,  for  expoit,  were,  for  a  time, 

cent  to  them  is  ever  decisive  of  the  ques-  required  to  be  furnished  from  older  settled 

tion  with  whom,  and  through  what  chan-  portions  of  the  country,  to  sustain  this 

nels,  the  commerce  of  these  is  to  be  car-  rapid  accumulation,  until  the  occupants 

ried  on.     It  is  in  this  view,  only,  that  the  had  time  so  far  to  cultivate  the  soil  as  to 

cities  of  the  Valley  of  the  Lakes — since  make  it  yield  a  quantity  of  food  mors 

they  form  no  exception  to  the  general  than  sufficient  for  their  own  support,  and 

rule — are  to  be  considered,  if  just  and  which,  consequently,  they  could  divids 

valid  conclusions,  in  regard  to  the  future,  with  those  whose  more  recent  ariival  U^t 

are  either  sought,  or  hoped  for.     Theap-  them  still    dependent  upon  extraneous 

plication  of  steam  to  the  purposes  ofnavi-  su pplies. 

fation,  has  hastened,  by  perhaps   one  The  reader  has  already  seen  that  the 

undred  years,  the  settlement  of  the  val-  agency  of  geological  causes  is  no  less 

ley  of  the  Mississippi :  it  has  also  bad  its  apparent  in  the  founding  and   building 

agency  in   the  peopling  of  that  of  the  up  of  cities  within  a  given  country,  tbaa 

Lakes.     But  in  this  last  something  more  in  determining  the  region  of  that  conn* 

than    steamboats    was    required.     This  try*s    greatest    agricultural    production, 

chainof  Inland  Seas  was  not  in  navij^able  Of   thene  there  are  already  several  of 

connection  with  the  less  favored  soils  of  much  importance,  within  the  realm  ve 

the  Elast.    The  shores  of  these  waters,  are   considering ;  and  while  they  shall 

therefore,  though  covered  with  a  soil  of  long  continue  to  increase  in  magnitude 

giant  strength,  remained,  for  the  most  part,  and    wealth,    others,  which    have    yet 

a  solitude;  while  the  waters  themselves  scarcely  attracted  notice,  are  no  less  dr*- 

were  sparingly  traversed,  except  by  the  tined  to  rihc  to  future  eminence.     Vet, 

canoe  of  the  savage.    The  topography  of  among  all  thc«e,  it  of  necessity  happens 

the  adjacent  region  pointed  out  the  route  that  one,  only,  can  exhibit,  in  a  concen- 

of  the  Erie  Canal ;  and  that  great  work  trated  form,  the  comme^  of  the  Valley ; 

was  completed.  This  conncctel  the  Lakes  or  show,  collectively,  what  that  com* 

and  their  Valley  with  tide  water ;  but  still,  merce  is.    This  one,  from  iu  poAition,  n 

such  connection  was,  alone,  insufficient  to  Buffalo:  and  the  history  of  iu  ri»e  and 

call  into  existence  cities  and  towns.  The  progress  may  therefore  be  taken  as  ajost 

West  was  still  unpeopled;  but  it  was  now  type  of  all  the  rest     Durinr   the  enuie 

open  to  settlement:  steam  and  sails  both  progress,  then, of  the  events  last  enumcr* 

usurped   the   place  of   the  canoe,   and  ated,  and  with  all  it  had  been  able  to  ac* 

through  their  agency  the  eastern  emi-  complish   before,  Bu&lo,  by  its  ntaosi 
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efibrtf,  had  only  struegled  its  way  up- 
ward, in  the  scale  of  being,  to  the  char- 
acter of  a  scattered  and  unthrifty  hamlet. 
In  both  popnlation  and  business,  it  was 
then  exceeded  by  numerous  inland  villa- 
ges which  have  since  dwindled  away  and 
Been  forgotten,  as  their  short-lived  ener- 
gies have  been  gradually  absorbed  by  the 
spreading  and  overshadowing  efficiencies 
of  more  commanding  positions.    And  all 
this,  of  necessity,  was  so ;  for  the  West, 
as  yet,  yielded  nothing  for  Buffalo— and 
without  that  West  she  was  already  all 
she  ever  could  be.    In  other  words,  had 
the  soil  of  the  Valley  of  the  Lakes  been 
identical  with  that  of  New-England,  for 
instance,  even  could  it  have  retained  the 
same  topocrapby  it  now  presents,  the 
•ite  of  Bu&lo  must  have  remained  with- 
out pavements,  or  even  streets  in  which 
to  lay  them ;  while  such  of  its  surface  as 
is    now    covered    with    buildings,   or 
thronged  with  busy  thousands,  each  ea- 
ger in  bis  vocation,  would  have  been 
still,  and    through  an  indefinite  future 
must  have  continued,  either  the  lounge 
of  the  vagrant  Indian,  or,  at  best,  but  the 
pasturaee  of  his  Caucasian  supplanter. 
While  the  West,  then,  consumed  all,  or 
more  than  all  that  she  produced,  and 
hence  yielded  nothing  for  market  or  ex- 
change, Buffklo  lackal  that  creative  prin- 
ciple that  was  to  give  her  being ;  but  her 
development  could  not  be  delayed  beyond 
the  period  when  the  energies  of  that 
West    began    to    be  manifested.     The 
proofs  of  all  this  we  find  in  the  annals  of 
the  past,  and  they  are  valuable,  as  afibrd- 
ing  data  for  comparisons  with  the  present 
and  the  future. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  com- 
merce of  Buffiilo  from  1815  to  1827,  in- 
clusive, being  for  thirteen  consecutive 
years : — 

N«.  of  anlvdt  I  No.  of  anhrab 

Tmii.      Md  itpaitviw.  I  TMn.       uul  dapaitarat. 


1815, 

64 

1822, 

200 

1816, 

80 

1823, 

236 

1817, 

100 

1824, 

286 

1818, 

100 

1825, 

355 

1819, 

96 

1826, 

418 

1820, 

120 

1827, 

572 

1821, 

150 

At  the  dose  of  this  period  the  total 
nnmber  of  American  vessels,  of  all  de- 
scriptions, constituting  the  mercantile  ma- 
rine of  Erie  and  the  upper  Lakes,  was 
but  fifty-three,  with  an  aggregate  burden 
of  3611  tons. 

This  meagre  exhibit  is  in  perfect  keep- 
ing with  the  population,  which,  in  1825, 


consisted  of  but  2412  souls.  This  last, 
it  will  be  observed,  is  the  year  of  the 
completion  of  the  Erie  Canal ;  and  the 
above  table  of  lake  commerce  extends 
through  the  first  two  years  of  the  canal 
business. 

Without  troubling  the  reader  with  the 
yearly  details,  to  the  present  moment, 
this  whole  question  will  be  as  fully  satis- 
fied by  contrasting  these  meagre  results 
with  the  same  items  of  the  business  of  a 
few  subsequent  years.  Not  to  cumber 
our  nages  with  protracted  tables,  we  will 
connne  ourselves  to  exhibiting  simply  the 
actual  quantity  of  wheat  and  flour  im- 
ported, via  the  Lake^  into  Bufifalo,  in 
each  of  the  following  years,  together 
with  the  estimated  value  of  the  entire 
Lake  importations,  so  far  as  known,  for 
each  of  these  years : — 

Brtimated  TmlM 
of  all  import!  via 
Tear.     Bblt.  Flour.  Buh.  Wlwat.       Um  Lakot. 

1841,  730,040  1,635,000  $10,000,000 

1842,  734,308  1,555,439  Unknown. 

1843,  917,517  1,827,241  $10,000,000 

1844,  915,000  2,177,500  8,000,000 

1845,  746,750  1,770,740  Unknown. 
1846,1,324,529  4,744,184  $20,000,000 

The  number  of  arrivals  at  the  port  of 
Bufl[klo,  in   1846,  was  three  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  fifty-seven — a  number 
contrasting  very  strongly  with  the  thir- 
teen different  years  of  our  earlier  histo- 
ry, that  we  have  detailed    above.    As 
bearing  upon  the  intercourse  with,  and 
emigration  to,  the  region  in  question,  we 
may  state  that  the  number  of  passengers  < 
up  and  down  the  Lakes,  whose  route  lay 
through  Buf&lo,  was  estimated,  from  the 
best  available  data,  at  200,000  for  the 
year  1845;  and  for  the  ensuing  year» 
namely,  1846,  at  250,000 ;  of  whom,  par^ 
ticularly  in  the  last  of  these  jrears,  a  very 
large   portion  were  emigrants,  seeking 
new  homes  in  the  west.    In  connection 
with  this,  too,  we  must  advert  to  the  tolls 
received  at  Buflalo,  upon  the  Erie  Canal 
These,  of  course,  are  mostly  paid  upon 
property  which  arrives  by  way  of  the 
Lakes,  in  search  of  an  eastern   market ; 
and  the  amount  so  paid  in  each  of  the 
last  two  years  is  as  follows  :  1845,  $538,- 
221;  1846,  $847,613;  while  the  receipts 
of  the  current  year  will  very  greatly  exceed 
this  last.     But  these  sums,  enormous  as 
they  really  are,  are  far  from  showing,  at 
they  would  seem  to  do,  the  total  revenue 
of  the  State,  arising  from  property  from 
other  States,  entering  the  Erie  Canal  at 
Bufilklo.    For  instance,   wheat  is  pur- 
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chased  at  Bufllalo*  say,  for  the  Rochester  was  commenced,  being  a  period  of  nev 
mills.  The  tolls  on  this  are  paid  at  Buf-  two  hundred  years,  with  all  tbeforeiga 
falo  as  far  as  Rochester,  only.  Then  trade  she  could  conmaDd,lrom  every  nea, 
the  wheat  is  ground,  its  flour  shipped  to  she  had  only  reached  a  popoJatioo  oi 
Albany,  and  the  tolls  from  Rochester  to  125,000 — being  less  than  (oar  tines  iIm 
Albany  are  paid  at  Rochester — thus  swel*  present  size  of  fiuffalo.  Up  to  that  pc- 
ling  the  receipts  of  that  office,  and,afpa-  riod,  the  internal  trade  of  oar  co«Biy  bad 
rently,  too,  upon  the  products  of  the  scarcely  been  felt,  in  aid  of  her  pros- 
State  of  New- York,  when,  in  fact,  all  this  perity,  for  the  Erie  Canal  bad  doI  tbc* 
is  paid  on  property  brought  from  bevond  opened  to  the  Atlantic  coast  tbe  great 
the  limits  of  that  Slate,  and  the  tolls  so  Valley  of  the  Lakes.  The  present  pop«- 
paid,  at  Rochester,  are  so  much  actually  lation  of  New -York,  including  tbe  settle- 
deducted  from  the  true  Bu^o  amount,  ments  upon  its  immediate  bordersv  and 
and  added  to  the  just  sum  belonging  to  which  in  fact  belong  to  that  city,  is  half 
Rochester.    This  is  equally  true  of  all  a  million.     In  1817,  the  Taloatioa  ol 

S laces  upon  the  canal,  where  milling  is  property,  in  New- York,  was  ^leas  tbaa 

one.    Not  unfrequently,  too,  boats  are  $58»000,000 ;  and  during    tbe  ensuing 

loaded  at  Bufi^o  for  Albany  o|^  Troy,  eight  years,  up  to  the  completion  of  tbe 

whose  tolls,  for  reasons  of  business  con-  Erie  Canal,  in  1825,  with  all  tbe  trade 

Tenience,  are  paid  at  Bufialo  for  only  a  the  city  could  command,  the  incveane  of 

small   portion  of   the   distance — in  all  this  valuation  was  less  than  one  nullioa 

which  cases  the  result  is  the  same  as  in  of  dollars.    From  1825,  when  tbe  Erie 

those  above.    The  amount  of  these  oper-  Canal  first  connected  the  dly  with  tbe 

ntions  is  annually  very  great ;  and  the  er-  great  Valley  of  the  Lakes,  to   1828,  a 

rors  they  create  of  course  are  of  propor-  period  of  only  tiirtt  years,  that  valoalion 

tionate    magnitude.     One    other    item,  was  augmented  within  a  mere  trifle  of 

namely,  that  of  population,  remains  for  nineteen  millions  of  dollars.    Tbe  same 

comparison.    We  have  seen  that  in  1825,  cause  continuing  to  operate,  but  with  ia- 

with  the  same  canal,  and  the  same  extent  creased  momentum,  in  1833  this  valoatioa 

of  coast,  and  of  navigable  water,  upon  bad  risen  to  upwards  of  $114,000,000; 

the  chain  of  Western  Lakes  that  is  now  and  in  1841  it  had  reached  $186,000,000! 

possessed,  Buffalo  contained  a  population  And  yet  it  was  against  tbe  most  antiring 

of  2412;  in  1840  the  United  States*  Cen-  eflorts  of  tbe  city  thns   aogmented   ia 

•us  made  that  population  18,218,  while  population  and  in  wealth,  that  the  Vaflcy 

at  the  present  moment  it  is  between  thir-  of  the  Lakes  was  ever  connected  with  tM 

ty-five  and  forty  thousand.  Athuitic  coast,  through  the  Erie  CanaL 

Load  results  so  gigantic  as  these,  and        There  renoains  butasin^le  feature  Bort 

of  which  the  history  of  the  world  prob-  of  our  subject  for  consideration;   and 

ably  furnishes  no  parallel,  could  not  be  that  is,  the  tutnre  political  importance  of 

produced  without  extending  their  influ-  this  Valley,  in  the  counsels  of  our  Re- 

ences  far  beyond  the  immediate  scene  of  public.    We  have  abundantly  f'bown,  by 

their  origin.  That  identical  Valley  of  the  tbe  agricultural  capabilities  of  the  rcala 

LaJtes,  which,  in  its  wilderness  state,  was  in  question,  the  high  limit  of  popuUtioa 

•o  long  the  field  of  martial  contest  between  which  it  is  destined  to  support ;  and  tbe 

Franceand  England,  for  sovereignty  only,  reader  must  needs  add  to  these  the  very 

bas,  within  the  past  year,undertbedomin-  large  numbers  which  tbe  great  riches  of 

ion  and  tillage  of  republican  freemen,  fur-  the  same    region  in  coal,  iron,  copper, 

nished  that  bread  to  both  these  countries,  zinc,  lead,  salt  springs,  &c.,  will  caJl  tor 

on  which,  alone,  they  found  themselves  and  sustain  :  and  to  both  of  which  be 

dependentto  stay  the  rava^ofdeathfrom  must  still  farther  add  a  verv  numeroua 

starvation  !     How  essentially,  then,  have  body  which  will  ever  be  employed  in  tbe 

these  results  influenced  the  condition  of  commerceof  the  Lakes,  including  both  tbe 

tbe  civilized  world!     All  the  northern  marineib  who  navigate  there.snd  all  thc^e 

Atlantic  cities  of  our  Union  have  been  who  devote  themselves  to  tbe  duties  of 

powerfully  influenced,too,in  theirgrowth  thatcommerce,  at  all  its  numeroas  poiata, 

and  prosperity,  through  tbe  agencies  in  on  shore.    In   1840,  tbe  United  Stalei* 

question ;  though  probably  none  other  so  census  gave  to  the  region  under  conside- 

directly,  and  to  the  same  extent,  as  that  ration  a  population  of  2^67,940 ;  and  to 

of  New- York.    Througn  all  tbe  period  the  six  New-Engtand  Stateis  at  the  9mme 

of  that  city's  existence,  down  to  1817,  period,  2,234322.     Here  was  a  fiactioa 

when  tbe  conatraction  of  tbe  Erie  Canal  •f  difierence,  in  favor  oC  tbe  West,  ertm 
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then,  when  the  greater  part  of  that  West  is  at  hand  ;  and  may  ft  not  rationally  he 
was,  and,  in  truth,  still  is,  a  native  wild,  looked  forward  to  as  one  big  with  erent- 
hut  whose  territory  greatly  exceeds  that  ful  fate  ?  What  changes  of  policy  will 
of  all  New-England,  in  extent.  The  in-  such  transfer  of  power  bring?  What 
crease  since  1840,  we  have  not  the  means  fostering  of  new  interests,  and  repudiation 
to  fix  ;  though  we  know  it  to  hare  been  or  nefl:lect  of  old  ones,  may  not  this  event 
overwhelming,  compared  to  what  was  introduce  into  our  national  policy  ;  and 
there  before  ;  and  probably  the  census  of  how  are  these  likely  to  influence  the  fate 
1850  will  astonish,  in  this  particular,  even  of  our  Republic,  and  the  well-being  of  its 
those  who  suppose  they  have  kept  pace  present  and  future  millions  ?  Alas  ! 
with  the  progreee  of  western  growth.  But  these  several  questions,  and  numeroas 
still,  little,  even  then,  will  have  been  others,  flowing  all  naturally  from  these, 
done  towards  peopling  this  West,  as  it  is  though  they  may  be  said  to  belong,  in 
one  day  to  be  peopled  ;  and  certainly  some  sort,  to  our  subject,  would,  if  pur- 
many  generations  must  yet  pass  away  sued,  manifestly  lead  us  quite  too  far  for 
ere  this  local  accumulation  of  human  life  the  present  occasion  :  and  better  may  it 
shall  have  reached  its  ultimate  limit.  All  be,  too,  after  all,  for  us  to  wait  their  slow 
now  see  that  the  seat  of  empire  of  onr  but  certain  development,  without  attempt- 
Republic  is  departing,  and  forever,  from  ing  more  than  barely  to  remind  the  reaaer 
the  Atlantic  coast,  where  it  has  been  con-  of  their  proximate  certainty,  rather  than 
fltantly  fixed,  from  the  day  we  became  a  here  strive  to  delineate  consequences 
nation.  The  western  portion  of  the  Val-  which  now  are,  and  must  indefinitely  re- 
ley  of  the  Lakes,  with  that  of  the  Ohio,  main,  open  to  powerfully  modifying  con- 
and  the  northern  division  of  the  Missis-  tingents,  to  a  degree  that  may,  ere  lone» 
sippi  Valley,  constitute  the  foreshadowed  set  at  naught  the  ablest  deductions  whicn 
seat  of  this  future  power.  The  very  can  now  be  drawn  from  present  existing 
next  census  will,  in  all  probability,  fix  it  data, 
there,  in  numerical  strength.    That  day 


OCTOBER    WOODS. 

AN    AUTUMN    PIECE. 

Wbat  soul,  save  one  of  imitative  mould, 
Whose  home  is  in  the  funeral  vaults  of  Time, 
Would  not  in  reverie  roam  thine  Autumn  woods, 
America !  or  from  the  uplands  see 
The  quiet  glory  of  their  solemn  depths, 
And  hnd  in  these  a  virgin  realm  for  thought  ? 

I  have  been  walking  all  the  golden  day 
Over  the  leaves,  beneath  the  colored  trees. 
By  many-murmuring  streams  or  silent  mountains, 
And  saw  a  cloudless  Heaven  bend  o*er  the  world, 
A  deep  eternity  of  calm ;  and  Earth, 
So  soberly  she  took  the  glorious  time, 
Seemed  meditating  some  great  birth  of  thought, 
Should  flush  the  universe. 

The  Norland- wind 
Was  very  low  amid  the  withered  leaves, 
And  full  of  pity  as  she  gently  laid  them 
Within  the  small,  deep  hollows  of  the  wood, 
lake  children  in  their  little  graves :  the  streams. 
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Those  ancient  sagas  of  the  wilderness. 
Were  chanting  of  the  mighty  chuige — ^tbe  ait 
Was  eloquent  of  the  hour. 

And  it  was  well : 
The  year  was  in  his  beautiful  masking  time» 
And  on  his  shoulders  wore  a  purple  robe. 
And  on  his  thoughtful  brow  a  golden  plume, — 
Not  of  the  Seraphim  unworthy,  when 
Assembled  to  behold  the  Imperial  Thought 
Take  form  in  a  new  star. 

Tis  thus  the  year. 
Where  I  was  bom,  in  sweet  October  wears 
The  brilliant  guise  which  men  of  other  climes 
Find  only  in  the  continents  that  lift 
Their  far-ofTshores  in  Fancy's  silver  sea. 
To  the  wild  power  of  some  great  Poet's  verse. 
But  here,  star- eyed  Imagination  drops 
Her  useless  wand  upon  the  tinted  leaves. 
Finding  a  world  in  bright  Reality, 
Where  Poetry  is  enthroned  by  his  own  right. 
I  heard  his  cadences  in  every  breeze : 
T  saw  his  preseoce  fill  a  thousand  glens 
Like  music  on  the  waters,  and  I  knew 
He  was  a  living  and  immortal  form. 
No  matter  where  be  lifts  his  passionate  voice. 
All  men  shall  crown  him  as  a  radiant  power. 
Who,  wandering  through  his  heritage  of  Earth, 
Makes  pleasant  music  in  the  pastoral  vales. 
Where  poor  men  ply  their  rugged  toil :  who  smiles 
Within  the  mellow  sunshine  when  it  paints 
The  swelling  upland  where  October  sits. 
Pressing  her  lip  upon  the  ripened  fruit : 
Who  stands  upon  the  dim-browed  mountain-top. 
Beautiful  as  the  light :  who,  solemn,  chants 
Full  many  a  rune  above  the  coral  bills 
Down  in  the  deep,  deep  sea — and  sways  all  hearts : — 
The  angel  of  the  world  ! — who  soars  at  will 
Into  Ihe  ample  air,  and  walks  the  wind ; 
Or  waves  his  wand  upon  the  splendid  stars, 
Orion,  Mazzaroth  ana  the  Pleiades, 
Ruling  their  people  by  a  gentle  law ; 
Or  stands  majestic  in  the  round,  red  sun. 
And  charms  the  sky  until  its  passion  finds 
A  language  in  the  rainbow  and  the  cloud. 
And  in  the  splendors  of  th'  Autumnal  moon 
Throned  on  her  Venice  in  a  sea  of  air — 
Or,  swelling  to  a  larger  vehemence. 
Shouts  in  the  glorious  thunder. 

Ye  who  seek 
For  Poetry  in  cunning  rhythm  alone. 
Come  out  with  me  into  the  pictured  woods 
When  Autumn  owns  the  world :  and  thou,  too,  come. 
Whose  heart  is  shadowed  by  the  ills  of  life. 
The  bitterness  and  the  wo, — the  agony 
That  higher  natures  feel  in  selfish  crowds. 
Whose  eyes  glare  at  each  other  o'er  the  prey. 
Silver  and  gold,  for  which  they  madly  strive — 
Come  out  into  these  lovely  Autumn  haunts. 
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And  with  a  pitying  smile  we  shall  behold 
The  unheroic  aims  and  deeds  of  men, 
And  nurture  in  our  souls  a  nobler  life — 
And  on  the  cold-faced  Alps  of  icy  Fact, 
Crown  us  with  fadeless  flowers  of  holy  song. 
And  in  the  distance  of  the  abyss  beyond, 
Thouj^h  full  of  stormy  cloud  and  swathing  mist, 
Behold  God  burning  like  a  moveless  star. 
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LETTER  XII. 

Grandeur  of  onr  Forest  Scenery  in  the  days  of  Aboriginal  Dominion— Territory  of  the 
Hodenosaanee — Their  Home  Country — Indian  Trails--Ea8tern  and  Western :  Southern — 
Boundaries  between  the  Nations — Loifgttudinal  Lines  substituted  for  Natural  Boundaries; 
Their  Courses — Generosity  of  the  Oneidas  to  Expatriated  Nations — The  Seasons,  and 
their  Employments — Hunter  Spirit — Freedom  from  Restraint-— Contentment  of  the  Red 
Man  with  his  Destiny. 

As  we  recede  from  the  aboriginal  or  lake — spreading  out  in  one  vast,  contin* 
poetic  period  of  our  territorial  oistorv,  uous,  interminable  forest 
each  g^Iiding  year  both  deepens  the  ob-  In  those  days  of  wild  and  majestic 
scurity  upon  the  Indian's  footsteps,  and  scenery,  the  graceful  swan*  folded  her 
dimiuishes  the  power  of  the  imagination  wings  in  unmolested  seclusion  upon  our 
to  recall  the  stupendous  scenery  by  which  inland  lakes ;  and,  perchance,  with  ■*  fail- 
be  was  surrounded.  To  obtain  a  glance  ing  tongue,**  sung  her  own  requiem  upon 
at  the  face  of  nature  during  the  era  of  the  noiseless  wave. 
Indian  occupation,  the  wave  of  improve-  ««  Dulcia  defects  modulatur  carmina  lin- 
ment  which  has  rolled  over  it,  and  efiaced  guiL 

its  primitive  lineaments,  must  be  turned  Cantatur  Cygnut  funeris  ipse  sui.** 

backward;  displacing  in  its  recession.  The  deer  also,  and  the  more  stealthy 

not  only  the  city  and  the  village  which  bear,  descended,  in  careless  security,  to 

were  planted  in  the  wilderness,  the  works  taste  their  limpid  waters ;  while  the  fiercer 

of  art,  and  the  productions  of  industry,  animals  of  prey,  and  the  reptile  "  startling- 

but  restoriiig  also,  by  a  simultaneous  ef-  jy  beautiful,"  appeared  upon  their  banks, 

fort,  the  original  drapery  in  which  nature  ^be  deep  recesses  of  the  wood  were  enli- 

was  enveloped  while  under  the  dominion  ygned  by  the  feathered  tribes;  and  all 

of  the  laws  of  vegetation.  unmarked  by  the  eye  of  man— 

Our  Indian  geography,  excluding  lines  ^,   .                         ^  ,.- 
oflalitude,desc^ipUonsofsoilandclimate,  ^^  .       "Their  various  ways  of  life, 
and  precise   terntorial    limite,  confines  ^^^^'L'ks  «'          f°°<l°«^.  their  soaal 
itself  to  the  external  features  of  the  coun- 
try, and  to  the  period  when  the  hemlock  Surrounded  by  all  the  grandeur  of  thia 
and  the  maple,  the  pine  and  the  oak,  in  forest  scenery,  the  Indian  constructed  hit 
endless    alternation,    interlocked    their  Ga-no-sote  of  bark   upon   the  winding 
branches  from  river  to  river,  from  lake  to  stream  or  on  the  margin  of  the  lake ;  and» 

•  The  American  swan,  (Cygnus  Americanas,)  called  by  the  Senecas  Ah-weh-ah-a,  was 
common  upon  our  lakes  in  the  days  of  Indian  sovereignty  ;  but  on  the  departure  of  the  red 
man,  she  spread  her  wings,  and  trillowed  him.  They  sal  upon  the  lakes  in  pairs  and  not  m 
flocks ;  and  it  is  said  they  still  frequent  the  small  sheeu  m  the  wild  regions  of  northern 
New-York. 
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one  of  the  multitudinous  inhabitants  of  Concerning  the  original  coantry  of  the 

the  forest,  rather  than  a  dietinct  and  higher  Iroquois,  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  present 

being,  he  spent  his  days  and  years  in  purpose  to  make  any  inquiry.     Subee- 

sylvan  pursuits,  unless  he  went  forth  quent  to  the  era  ot   Dutch  discovery, 

upon  the  war-path  in  quest  of  adventure  (1609,)  they  held  under  their  dominton 

or  renown.    Of  alt  the  developments  of  our  entire  State  west  of  the  Hudson ; 

the  numan  intellect,  and  of  the  inclina-  with  the  exception  of  certain  tracts  on 

tions  and  passions  of  the  human  heart,  this  river  below  the  junction  of  the  Mo- 

the  hunter  state  is  the  most  remarkable,  hawk,  which  were  occupied  by  the  *'  HiY- 

It  is  a  more  profound  enigma  than  a  state  er  fndians,"  and  some  settlements  npoo 

of  the  highest  civilization,  and  a  greater  the  Ga-no-wogeht  or  St  LAwrence.    In 

subject  o(  wonder  and  astonishment.  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  and  between 

Between  the  Hudson  and   Lake  Erie,  this  valley  and  the  Genesee,  along  the 

our  broad  territory  was  occupied  by  the  chain  of  inland  lakes,  the  substance  of 

Hodenosaunee,  scattered  far  and  wide  in  the  confederacy  was  seated.  This  partie- 

small    encampments,  in    solitary    wig-  ular  territory,  embracing  the  mo6t  valii- 

wams,  or  in  disconnected  villages;  and  able  portion  of  our  State,  constituted  the 

their  council- fires,  emblematical  of  civil  Home  Country  of  the  Hodenosaunee,  is 

jurisdiction,  burned  continuously  from  I-  distinguished  from  other  territories  upon 

can-de-rago,  on  the  Mohawk,  to  Tana-  the  north,  south,  and  west,  which  tbey 

wan-deh  in  the  country  of  the  Senecas.  held  in  subjection  by  conquest,  and  oc- 

A  central  trail  or  thoroughfare  passed  cupied  only  in  the  season  of  the  hunt 

through  it  from  east  to  west,  intersected  Their  singular  position  upon  the   bend 

at  numerous  points  by  cross  traits,  which  waters  of  the  Hudson,  the  Delaware,  the 

passed  along  the  banks  of  the  lakes,  riv-  Susquehanna,  and  the  Ohio,  ^ve  to  then 

ers,  and   smaller  streams.     This  great  adjutages  in  a  military  point  of  view, 

trail  of  the  Iroquois  not  only  connected  over  those  nations  whose  territories  were 

the  principal  villages  of  the  nations  of  watered  by  these  streams,  which  have 

the  League,  but  established  the  route  of  frequently  been  remarked.    From  tbcir 

travel  into  Canada  on  the  west,  and  over  centies  of   population  they   could  pot 

the  Hudson  on  the  east  themselves  tipon  these  rivers,  and  desoead 

Upon  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna  in  their  warlike  enterprises  upon  aay 

and  its  branches,  the  sources  of  which  part  of  the  country. 

are  near  the    Mohawk,  and  upon   the  The  boundaries  between  the  natioai 

banks  of  the  Chemung  and  its  branches,  of  the  League  are  worthy  of  attentioa, 

the  sources  of  which  are  near  the  Gene-  that  the  hereditary  territory  of  each  nay 

see,  were  other  trails ;  all  of  which  unit-  be  understood.    Upon  this  subject  it  is  a 

ing  at  Tioga  Point,  and  descending  the  singular  peculiarity  of  our  predecessors, 

Susquehanna,  formed  the  great  Southern  that  they  rejected  natural  boundaries,  aad 

Trail.    The  established  route  into  Penn-  substituted  longitudinal  lines.    This  ap- 

sylvania and  Virginia  was  upon  this  trail,  pears  to  have  resulted,  in  part,  from  the 

For  unnumberea  centuries,  and  by  race  custom  of  establishing  their  settlemeots 

after  race,  these  old,  deeply- worn  trails  upon  both  banks  of  the  streams  on  which 

had  been  trod  by  the  red  man.    From  the  they  resided.     Having  no  knowledge  d 

Atlantic  (0  jik-ha-da  ge-ga*)  to  the  Mis-  the  use  of  wells,  it  became  an  establialied 

8issippi,(Gano-we-yo-ga,f)  and  from  the  custom  to  fix  their  habitations  upon  creeks 

northern    lakes  to   the  Mexican    gulf,  or  easily 'forded  rivers.    With  rrgardto 

the  main  Indian  routes  through  the  coun-  the  inland  lakes,  they  were  never  divided 

try  were  as  accurately  and  judiciously  by  a  boundary  line;  but  the  entire  circuit 

traced,  and  as  familiar  as  our  own.    On  of  each  was  possessed  by  a  single  natioa. 

many  of  these  distant  foot-paths  the  Ho-  The  natural  limits  which  rivers  and  lakes 

denosaunee  had  conducteu  warlike  ex-  might  furnish  having  thus  been  disr*- 

peditions,  and  had  thus  become  practi-  garded,  and  straight  lines,  as  near  as  mi^kt 

catty  versed  in   the  geography  of  the  be,  having  been  substituted,  the  inqairy 

country.    Within  their  immediate  terri-  is  divestecl  of  much  of  its  difficulty;  ni 

tones  they  were  quite  as  familiar  with  additioi>al  certainty  is  given  to  the  boaa- 

its  geographical   features,  its  routes  of    daries,  if  any  points  upon  them  can  be 

travel,  its  lakes,  and  hilts,  and  streams,    ascertained. 

as  we  ourselves.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Neuter  Ns- 

•  Sdt-Witer.  t  Smooth- Witer.  %  The  Rapid  River. 
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tion  from  the  banks  of  the  Nianura  rirer  bearing  a  little  to  to  the  east,  it  passed 

in  1643,'"  and   of  the  Eries  Trom  the  between  the  Dwas-co,  rendered  Floating 

country  between  the  Genesee  and  Lake  Bridge,  or  Owasco  Lake,  and  the  Skene- 

Erie  in  ]655,t  the  Senecas,  who  before  ateles.  The  name  of  this  lake  in  the  Sen- 

that  time  resided  chiefly  in  the  yalley  of  eca  dialect  is  Ska-ne*o-dice;  in  Onondaga 

the  Genesee,  thus  extended  their  jurisdic-  Skan-e^atdice;  in  Tuscarora;  Skon-yat-a- 

tion  over  the  whole  area  of  western  New-  las ;  and  in  Oneida,  Ski-ne-a-da-y es :  it  sig- 

York.    On  the  east  their  territory  joined  nifies  Long  Lake,    Continuing  south,  the 

that  of  the  Cayugas ;  and  the  line  between  line  of  boundary  passed  through  the  east- 

them  is  well  authenticated,  and  easily  ern  towns  of  the  counties  of  Cayuga  and 

traced.    It  commenced  at  the  head  of  the  Tompkins,  and  crossing  the  Susquehanna 

Si-o-dougs,  sometimes  written  So-dous,  west  of  Owego,  it  proceeded  south  into 

or  Great  Sodas  Bay,  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  Pennsylvania. 

running  south  on  the  longitude  of  Wash-        On   the    boundary  line  between  the 

ington,  it  crossed  the  Ga-nare-gweh,  or  Onondagas  and  Oneidas,  the  most  promi- 

Clyde  river,  near  the  village  ol  Clyde  on  nent  point  was  the  Deep  Spring  near 

the  west,  and  the   Ska-yis-ka-ya4  or  Manlius  in  the   county   of  Onondaga. 

Seneca  river,  about  four  miles  east  of  its  This  spring  not  only  marked  the  limital 

outlet  from  the  Seneca  lake.    The  name  line  between  the  nations,  but  it  was  a 

of  the  Seneca  river  is  given  in  the  Onon-  well-known  stopping  place  on  the  cen- 

daga  dialect,  and  signifies  Long  Wing,  tral  trail  of  the  Iroquois,  which  took  thia 

Following  nearly  the  direction  of  the  lake,  spring  in  its  route.    The  boundary  line 

the  line  bore  a  little  to  the  east ;  and  run  from  thence  due  south  into  Pennsyl- 

baving  passed  nearer  the  head  than  it  did  vania,  nearly  on  the  first  d^ee  o£  east 

the  foot  of  the  lake,  it  continued  south ;  longitude  from  Washington.    It  passed 

and  crossing  the  Gik-ha-to,  or  Chemung  near  the  lines  of  boundary  between  the 

river,  east  or  Elmira,  it  passed  on  south  counties    of   Onondaga    and    Madison* 

into    Pennsylvania.    Ga-ha-to  signifies  Cortland  and  Chenango;  and  crossed  the 

A  log  in  the  Water,  The  Chemung  river  Susquehanna  near  its  junction  with  the 

is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Tioga  Chu-de-nan-ge,(On.)  rendered /n^^AeocI* 

and  Icar-nase-te-o,  or  Canisteo,  with  the  or  Chenango  river,  near  the  site  of  Bine- 

Ga-hii-to,  or  Couhocton.     Among  the  hampton.     From  the  Deep  Spring  north, 

Iroquois  the  Couhocton,  from  its  source  the  boundary  line  turned  out  of  its  course 

to  the  junction  of  the  Chemung  with  the  to  the  north-west,  leaving  in  the  Oneida 

Susquehanna,  was  regarded  as  one  river  territory  both  banks  of  the  Jo-do-nan-go» 

under  the  name  of  Ga-ha-to.  (On.,  signification  lost,)  or  Chittenango 

Between  the  Cayugas  and  Onondagas,  creek.    It  crossed  the  Ta-^une*da,  or 

the  limital  line  is  not  as  well  defined.  Oneida  river,  near  the  Fishing  Ground* 

It  commenced  on  Lake  Ontario,  near  the  aboutthreemileswestof  its  outlet  from  the 

mouth  of  the  Swa-geh,  or  Oswego  river,  Ka-no-a-lo-ha  (Onei.)  signifying,  A  head 

on  the  west  side,  as  averred  by  the  Sene-  on  a  pole,  or  Oneida  lake;  and  from  thence 

cas.    The  name  of  this  river,  0-swa-go  run  north  to  lake  Ontario.    The  Oneidas 

in  Onondaga,  Os- wage  gain  Oneida,  and  possessed  a  favorite  jishing  ground  upon 

Os-wego  in  Mohawk,  is  rendered  in  each  the  Oneida  river ;  and  in  the  treaty  of  Fort 

dialect    The  Ribs,     How  this  singular  Schuyler,  in  September,  1788,  in  which 

designation    originated,     is    unknown,  they  ceded  **  all  their  lands  to  the  people 

From  the  mouth  of  the  river,  the  line  of  of  the  State  of  New-York  forever,**  they 

boundary,  leaving  its  banks,  passed  in  a  reserved  this  fishingground  in  connection 

southerly  direction,  running  between  the  with  their  original  reservation.    It  is  ex- 

Yu-neen-do,  (Onondaga,)  rendered  Hem-  pressed  in  the  treaty  as  follows:  *'  A  con- 

lock-topn  lying  on  the  Water,  or  Cross  venient  piece  of  ground  at  the  fishing 

Lake,  and  the  Squa-yen-na,  (On.)  signi-  place  in  the  Oneida  river,  about  three 

fying  A  good  way  up,  or  Otter  lake.   Con-  miles  from  where  it  issues  from  the  Onei- 

tinumg  south,  it  crossed  the  Seneca  river  da  lake,  to  remain  as  well  for  the  Oneidas 

near  the  junction  of  the  Ha-nan-to,  (On.)  and  their  posterity,  as  for  the  inhabitants 

translated  Small  hemlock-tops  lying  on  the  of  the  State  to  encamp  upon."    The  name 

Water,  or  outlet  of  the  Skeneateles ;  and  of  this  river,  Ta-gune-da,  signifies  Bettam 

•  Ctiarlevoix,  v.  I.,  p.  877.  f  lb.  v.  II.,  p.  62. 

t  a  as  in  art,  a  as  in  at,  \  at  in  in,  o  as  in  tone. 

All  aborigiaal  namea  wdl  be  in  the  dialect  of  the  Seoecas,  unless  the  particolar  dialect, 
ia  mentioned. 
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the  fish.    In  addition  to  the  testimony  of  creek ;  and  also  on  the  Mohawk  hranch 

the  Iroquois  concerning  the  direction  of  of  the  Delaware  as  far  east  as  Delhi, 

this  line  of  boundary,  some  farther  con-  The  ^nerosity  of  the  Oneidas  in  shar- 

firmation  may  be  derived  from  existing  ing  their  territory  with  expatriated  and 

treaties.    It    appears  that  the  western  discomfited  nations  is  worthy  of  remem- 

bonndary  of  the  Oneida  reservation  was  brance  and  commendation.     In  addition 

on  the  line  of  the  national  boundary,  and  to  the  Tascaroras,  who  shared  largely  in 

that  the  Deep  Spring  was  also  upon  it.  their  bounty  and  in  their  friendship,  they 

From  the  south-western  comer  it  ran  also  bestowed  npon  the  Moheknnnncks, 

**  due  north  to  the  Deep  Spring ;  thence  or  Stockbridge  Indians,  a  yaluable  tract  a 

tha  nearest  coarse  to  the   Canaseruga  few  miles  south  of  Oneida  Castle,  oat  of 

creek."*    The  limital  line  between  the  which  the  Mobekunnucks  sabtfeqaently 

Oneidas  and  Onandagas,  as  above  stated,  secured  a  reservation  six  miles  square, 

crossed  the  Susquehanna  near  its  confla-  And  in  the  same  manner  thcT  gave  a 

ence  with  the  Chenango.    That  theOnei-  small  district  to  the  New-England  Indi- 

da  territory  included  the  land  east  of,  and  ans,  south  of  Clinton,  in  Oneida  county, 

at  the  mouth  of  this  river,  appears  by  the  To  the  two  bands  the  possession  of  these 

treaty  of  Fort  Herkimer  in  June,  1785.  It  lands  was  subseqaently  recognized,  and 

embraced  a  part  of  the  tract  assigned  by  secured  by  treaty.    '*  The  New.England 

this  Nation  to  the  Tuscaroras  on  their  Indians,  (now  settled  at  Brothertown.) 

expulsion  from  Carolina  in  17 13 ;  and  as  and  their  posterity  forever,  and  the  Stock* 

the  Oneidas  were  the  original  owners,  bridge  Indians,  and  their  posterity  for- 

they  were  made  a  party  with  the  Tusca-  ever,  are  to  enjoy  their  settlements  on 

roras  to  the  treaty  in  question,  by  which  the  lands  heretofore  given  to  them  by  the 

this  tract  was  ceded  to  the  Slate.    It  was  Oneidas." 

bounded  as  follows :  <*  beginning  at  the  The  territory  of  the  Mohawks  extend- 

mouth  of  the  Unadilla  river,  where  the  ed  to  the  Hudson  on  the  east,  embraced 

same    empties   into   the    Susquehanna,  the  sources  of  the  Susquehanna  and  Dela- 

thence  up  the  said  Unadilla  ten  miles  in  a  ware  on  the  south,  and  reached  as  far 

straight  line ;  thence  due  west  to  the  Che-  into  the  wild  regions  of  the  north  as  the 

nango ;  thence  southerly  down  the  said  country  itself  was  valuable  for  the  hunt. 

Chenango,  to  where  it  empties  into  the  Such  were  the  divisions  of  Ho-d4-no- 

Susquehanna,  and  to  the  line  of  property,  sau-nee-geh,  or,  Tkt  Territory  cfthe  Peo- 

and  thence  along  the  said  line  oi  property  pU  cf  the  Long  House,  as  accurately  as 

to  the  place  of  beginning.*'  they  can  now  be  traced.    By  thus  mark- 

Of  the  national  boundaries,  that  be-  ing  the  territorial  limits  of  the  several 
tween  the  Oneidas  and  the  Mohawks  is  nations,  the  political  nationality  of  each 
the  most  uncertain  and  difficult  to  trace ;  was  continued  in  view.  In  hunting  and 
there  being  a  disagreement  between  the  fishing  excursions,  it  was  their  custom  to 
line  of  boundary  given  by  the  Hodeno-  confine  themselves  within  their  respective 
saunee,  and  that  indicated,  although  im-  domains ;  which  to  a  people  who  subsist- 
perfectly,  by  existing  treaties.  From  the  ed  chiefly  by  the  chase,  was  a  matter  of 
oest  evidence  that*  can  be  gathered,  it  the  highest  importance.  Upon  their  for- 
came  down  from  the  north  between  the  eign  hunting  grounds,  which  were  nu- 
East  and  the  West  Canada  creeks;  and  merous,  either  nation  was  at  liberty  to 
crossing  the  Mohawk  between  St.  Johns-  encamp. 

yille  and  Herkimer,  it  continued  south  on  In  connection  with  their  territorial  di- 

a  line  west  of  the  Ote-sa-ga,rODeidadia-  visions,  and   foreign  conquests,  are  re- 

lect,)signifying  A  62ad<irr,  or  Otsego  lake;  vealed  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 

and  from  thence  ran  south  into  rennsyl-  hunter  life.    The  Senecas,  for  example, 

Tania,  crossing  the  Susquehanna  below  at  the  season  of  the  fall  hunt,  would  leave 

its  confluence  with  the  CbaHotte  river,  their  larger  settlements  in  small  hunting 

and  the  Delaware  in  the  coanty  of  Sulii-  parties,  and  depart  on  distant  expeditiooa. 

van.  Some, turning  to  the  south,  would  encamp 

It  appears  from  nnmeroos  treaties  with  on  the  Gaha-to  or  Chemung,  and  trav- 
the  Oneidas,  that  they  sold  lands  to  the  erse  the  whole  adjacent  country.  Other 
State  on  both  sides  of  the  Mohawk  as  parties,  turning  to  the  west,  and  descend- 
low  down  as  Herkimer,  at  the  mouth  of  ing  the  O-hee-yo  or  Allegany,  pene- 
the  Te-uge-ta-ra-ron    or  West    Canada  trated  the  inland  regions  of  Ohio ;  which 

*  Treaty  of  September  22, 1788,  between  the  Oneida  Nation  and  New-Toik. 
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was  a  favorite  hunting  ground,  not  only  chase,  which  was  his  inheiitance  and  his 
of  the  Senecas,  but  also  of  the  Iroquois,  birthright.  Aspiring  to  a  freedom  as 
Still  others  encamped  on  the  Niagara  boundlessas  the  forest,  and  as  unshackled 
peninsula,  which  was  formerly  a  great  as  his  imagination,  he  dreamed  away  his 
resort  for  the  beaver  hunt.  TheCayugas,  life,  without  seeking  to  comprehend  the 
leaving  the  inlet  of  the  Cayuga  and  their  mysteries  of  nature  before  him ;  and  pur- 
settlemei^ts  down  the  lake,  turned  to-  sued  his  spontaneous  kiclinations,  with- 
wards  the  Susquehanna,  which  furnished  out  troubling  himself  to  search  out  the  end 
them  an  inexhaustible  store.  They  also  and  object  of  his  existence.  The  pro- 
ranged  Pennsylvania;  and  with  parties  gress  of  the  seasons  suggested  to  nim 
from  the  other  nations  of  the  Long  House,  their  appropriate  employments;  if  not 
not  unfrequently  encamped  on  the  Co-  marked,  m  the  exuberance  of  unsubdued 
hou-go-ron-ton  or  Potomack.  In  like  nature,  by  the  same  attractive  changes 
manner  parties  of  the  Onondagas  descend-  which  pursue  each  other  in  regions  beau- 
ed  the  Chenango  to  the  Susquehanna;  tified  by  cultivation, 
while  others  turned  northward,  and,  per*  ..i?.  _  •,  *  •/  v  •-  —  ^w. 
chance,  crowed  the  lake  into  Canida.  "Fngora  m.tescunt  Zephym:  rer  pro- 

TheOneidas  also,  for  the  fall  hunt,  either       ,  ;*";*""**„.     , 

turned  aoutb  down  the  Unadilla.  or  mov-  p  »"«"'«»«•    »"»»' 

ins  in  an  opposite  direction,  penetrated  Pom.ferautumnusfnigMeffudent.etinox 

thi  regions  \Jatered  by  the  Kii-y  une-ha-  *™'»''  '*«'""'  '"*"•  + 
go  *  or  Black  river.  Lastly,  the  Mohawks  The  colds  of  winter,  indeed,  were  soft- 
leaving  their  valley,  found  ever-stocked  ened  by  the  vernal  breezes :  spring  cam« 
huntin^r  grounds  upon  the  head  waters  of  forth  with  its  opulence  of  foliage,  and  of 
the  Delaware  and  the  Susauebanna,  and  flowers,  followed  quickly  by  the  anima- 
also  in  the  wild  and  rugged  regions  of  the  ted,  living  summer;  but"  fruit-bearing  an- 
Borth.  tumn  "  had  no  ripened  stores  to  pour  lorth 

A4out  mid-winter  these  widely  scat-  for  the  Indian's  sustenance,  before  **  ^ug- 
tered  parties  began  to  find  their  way  back  gish  winter**  again  closed  in  upon  him. 
to  their  villages,  and  usual  places  of  While  with  the  keenest  appreciation  he 
abode ;  where  for  a  season  they  surren-  enjoyed  the  solemn  grandeur  of  nature  in 
dered  themselves  to  idleness  and  apathy,  her  wild  attire,  and  surrendered  himself 
When  spring  appeared,  another  move-  to  her  fullest  inspiration,  he  knew  noth- 
ment,  nearly  as  general,  was  made  for  ing  of  her  inexhaustible  fruitfulness,  and 
favorite  fishing  encampments,  throughout  of  her  more  delicate  features  of  beauty, 
these  vast  territories.  In  this  occupation,  which  are  revealed  only  by  the  band  of 
and  upon  this  subsistence,  a  few  weeks  industry,  and  the  touch  of  refinement, 
were  spent  When  at  length  planting  In  the  midst  of  such  scenery,  and  in  the 
time  came,  they  all  returned  once  more  to  pursuit  of  such  employments,  the  Iro- 
their  summer  homes  to  cultivate  the  qnois  passed  through  the  successive  sea- 
maize,  the  great  staple  of  the  red  man,  sons,  from  planting  time  to  planting  time, 
and  a  few  other  simple  plants  to  which  from  hunt  to  hunt ;  unless  drawn  together 
their  wants  were  limited.  The  summer  around  the  council  fire  of  the  Nation,  or 
again  was  a  season  of  idleness,  unless  of  the  Confederacy,  or  led  forth  upon  the 
enlivened  by  councils,  and  games,  and  war- path  to  resist  an  invader,  or  make  a 
amusements.  conquest.    Conscious  of  no  higher  occu- 

la  this  round  of  occupations,  and  in  pation,  and  satisfied  with  the  present,  the 

this  manner  of  life,  the  Hodenosaunee  people  of  the  Long  House  thus  measured 

glided  through  the  year.    Unmindful  of  out  their  days ;  with  all  the  happiness 

tne  past,  and  careless  of  the  future,  he  which  self-satisfaction  could  secure,  and 

was  a  hunter  in  spirit  and  in  deed,  and  all  the  contentment  which  could  result 

sought  not  to  control  that  frenzy  for  the  from  knowing  no  higher  destiny. 

•  Oneida  dialect.    It  sigolfiei  A  fprtat  rivtr. 
t  Horace,  Lib.  ir.,  Ode  7. 
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LETTER    XIII. 

Geography  of  the  Hodeoosauoee — ^Features  of  Nature  6r8t  Christened  by  the  Red  Man- 
Names  of  Ancient  Localities  transferred  by  our  Predecessors  to  (he  Cities  and  Villiiges 
•incc  reared  upon  them— The  Great  Central  Trail  of  the  Iroquois— Leaves  the  Hodeoo  at 
Albany— South  Trail  of  the  Mohawks— Indian  Villages— North  Branch,  Ko-la-ne-ka,  or 
Johnstown — Trails  uniting  at  Rome,  proceed  to  Oneida  Castle — Th«nce  to  the  Valley  of 
Onondaga — Villages  in  this  Valley — O-was-go,  or  AubMm— Cayuga  Ford — Indian  ViUagc 
near  Geneva— Trail  continues  west  to  Ga-nun-da-gwa,  thence  by  two  routes  to  the  Valley 
of  Genesee — Geneseo,  Avon  Springs — Passing  over  the  sites  of  1-e  Roy  and  Batavia. 
it  leads  to  (he  Indian  Village  of  Ta-na-wan-deh— Branch  Trail  to  Niagara— Main  Trail 
continues  west  and  comes  out  upon  Lake  Erie  at  the  site  of  Bufialo — Termini  of  this  Trail 
now  marked  by  flourishing  Cities— The  Rou(e  judiciously  selected- Turnpike  laid  on  the 
line  of  this  Trail— Cities  and  Villages  located  upon  it— Indian  Trails  indicate  Natural  Lines 
of  Migration— The  Main  Trail  of  me  Iroquois  one  of  the  Natural  Highways  of  the  CondnenL 

0(7E  Indian  geo^phy  is  a  subject  of  up  on  nameless  sites  have  been  chriMen- 
inqniry  peculiar  in  its  interest,  and  in  its  ed  as  they  appeared.  These  names,  like- 
character.  Many  of  the  names  bestowed  wise,  are  si^^nificant,  and  are  either 
by  our  predecessors  having  been  incorpo-  descriptive  of  features  of  the  country,  the 
rated  into  our  language,  will  be  transmit-  record  of  some  historical  event,  or  mier 
ted  to  distant  generations,  and  be  familiar  woven  with  some  tradition.  From  thes^ 
after  their  race,  and  perhaps  ours,  have  causes,  their  geography  has  been  pre* 
passed  away.  The  features  of  nature  served  with  remarkable  accuracy, 
were  first  christened  by  the  Red  Man  ;  The  prirfcipal  villages  of  the  Hodeno> 
the  record  of  their  baptism,  and  the  lega-  saunee,  in  the  days  oi  aboriginal  dotnin- 
cy  of  a  former  age,  it  were  prodigality  to  ion,  were  connected  by  welt-beaten  trails, 
cast  away.  There  is  still  attainable  a  These  villages  were  so  situated,  that  the 
large  amount  of  geographical  information  Central  Trail,  which  started  f ronf  tbe 
pertaining  to ourpredecessors, which, esti-  Hudson,  at  tbe  site  of  Albany,  passed 
mated  at  Us  value,  would  amply  remune-  through  those  of  the  Mohawks  and  Onei- 
rate  for  its  collection  ;  and  which,  if  das ;  and  crossing  the  Onondaga  Valley, 
neglected,  must  fade,  ere  many  years,  and  tbe  Cayuga  conntry,  a  few  miles 
from  remembrance.  To  the  future  scholar  north  of  their  chief  settlements,  it  passed 
thi»  subject  will  commend  itself  with  an  through  the  main  villages  of  tbe  i^enecaa, 
abiding  interest,  when,  perchance,  the  in  its  route  to  tbe  Valley  of  tbe  Genesee, 
mists  of  time  have  obscured  the  avenues  After  crossing  this  celebrated  valley,  it 
of  inquiry,  and  the  muse  of  Research  proceeded  westward  to  Lake  Erie,  cooiing 
has  sat  down  in  silence  and  despondency,  out  upon  it  at  the  mouth  of  But&Io  acek, 
among  the  ruined  and  deserted  fragments  on  the  present  site  of  Buffalo, 
of  the  Long  House  of  the  Iroquois.  Since  this  great  Indian  tborooghfkrt 

In  an  antiquarian  aspect,  it  may  be  passed  through  the  centre  of  the  Long 
considered  fortunate,  that  as  tbe  villages  House,  as  well  as  through  the  fairest  por- 
and  settlements  of  the  Hodenosannee  dis-  tions  of  New-York,  it  is  desirable  to 
appeared,  and  the  cities  and  villages  of  commence  with  this  trail  on  the  Hudson, 
another  race  were  reared  upou  their  sites,  and  trace  it  through  the  State.  Ii  win 
all  of  these  ancient  names  were  trans-  furnish  the  most  convenient  method  of 
ferred  to  the  substituted  habitations  of  the  noticing  such  stopping  places  as  were 
White  Man.  Yielding  step  by  step,  and  marked  with  appropriate  names  in  the 
contracting  their  possessions  from  year  to  dialects  of  the  Hodenosannee,  and  also 
year,  the  Iroquois  yet  continued  in  tbe  the  numerous  Indian  villages  which  doC- 
constant  use  of  their  original  names,  aU  ted  this  extended  route, 
though  the  loca^ties  themselves  had  been  Albany,  at  which  point  tbe  trmil 
surrendered.  If  a  Seneca  were  to  refer  started  from  the  Hudson,  owes  its  Iro- 
to  Geneva,  he  would  still  say  Ga  nun-  quois  name  to  the  pineries  or  openings, 
da-saga ;  the  Onondaga  would  call  Syra-  which  lay  between  this  river  and  tbe  Mo- 
cuse  Nah-ta-dunk  ;  and  the  Oneida,  in  hawk,  at  Schenectady.  Lone  anterior  to 
like  manner,  would  call  Utica  Nundi-da-  the  foundation  of  the  city,  this  site  was 
sis.  All  of  these  localities,  as  well  as  our  well  known  to  our  predecessors.  It  was 
rivers,  lakes  and  streams,  still  live  among  called  in  Seneca  and  Cayoga  Ski* oeb  -ti- 
the Hod^nosaunee  by  their  ancient  de,  in  Tuscarora  Skaw-na-taw-te.and  ift 
names ;  and  such  places  as  have  sprung  Onondaga  and  Oneida  Ska-na-ti-de.   It 
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the  several  dialects  it  has  the  same  sig-  creek, and  proceedingap  the falley  nearly 

nification  :  Beyond  the  Pineries,  or  more  on  the  iiue  of  the  Erie  Canal,  it  crossed 

coTTecWy,  Beyond  Oie  Openings.*     Tbe  the  Ot-squa-go  (Mohawk)  creek, near  lis 

Iroquois  name  of  the  Hudson  originated  month,  and  Jed  up  to  the  Canajoharie  or 

from  the  name  of  this  site  :  Ska-neh-ta-  Middle  Mohawk  Castle,  which  was  situ- 

de    Ga-hone-da,  The  River  beyond  the  ated  at  the  junction  of  this  stream  with 

Openings.  the  Mohawk.    This  favorite  and  popu- 

The  trail,  leaving  the  Hudson  at  Ska-  lous  village  occupied  a  little  eminence 

neh'-ta-de  or  Albany,  took  the  direction  near  the  present  site  of  Fort  Plain,  which 

of  the  old  Albany  road  north  of  the  Cap-  they  called  Car- rag- jo- res,  (Mohawk,)  or 

itol,  and  proceeded  mostly  on  the  line  The  Hill  of  HeMi,    The  name  of  the 

of  this  road  to  a  spring  which  issued  from  villa^e,jn  the  Oneida  dialect,  Can-a-jo- 

a  ravine  about  five  miles  west  on  tbe  har-a-la-ga.  signifies  A  kettle  inverted  on 

route.    From  this  spring  it  continued  apde.X    From  Canajoharie  the  trail  con- 

towards   Schenectady ;  and  descending  tinued  up  the  river  to  Ga-ne-i-ga,  the 

the  ravine  through  which  the  railway  Upper  Mohawk  Castle,  which  was  situ- 

passes,  it  came  upon  the  Mohawk  at  the  &ted  in  the  town  of  Danube,  Herkimer 

site  of  this  city,  and  crossed  tbe  river  at  county,    nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of 

the  fording  place,  where  the  toll-bridge  East  Canada  creek.    It  is  put  down  upon 

has  since  been  constructed.  some  ancient  maps  under  the  name  of 

Schenectady  has  not  only  appropriated  Mo- hock.  From  this  Indian  village,  the 
the  aboriginal  name  of  Albany,  but  has  last  io  the  territory  of  the  Mohawks, 
by  inheritance  one  of  the  most  euphonious  going  west,  the  trail  followed  up  tbe  bank 
names  in  the  dialects  of  the  Iroquois,  as  of  the  river,  without  passing  any  other 
given  by  the  Oneidas :  0-no-al-i-gone,t  stopping  place,  until  it  reached  the  site  of 
signifying.  In  the  head.  In  Onondaga  it  Utica,  in  the  country  of  the  Oneidas. 
is  less  musical  :  Noo-na-gun-na ;  in  Near  this  city,  on  the  west  side,  the 
Seneca  :  Ho-no-a-go-neh  ;  the  same  trail  passed  around  a  hill  in  such  a  man- 
word  in  both  cases  under  dialectical  ner  as  to  be  noticeable  for  its^ingularity. 
changes.  The  Senecas  have  preserved  Hence  Nun-da-da-sis  in  Oneida,  Nun-(ki- 
the  signification  of  this  name  more  fully  da-ses  in  Seneca,  and  Ot-none-ta-na-da-sis 
— T%e  place  where  anum  is  pained  in  the  in  Onondaga,  signifying,  in  each  dialect, 
head ;  a  somewhat  fanciful  origin  of  a  Around  thi  Hill,  was  bestowed  upon  this 
geographical  designation.  locality,  as  a  name  descriptive  of  the 

From  O-noal-i-gone  or  Schenectady,  winding  of  the  trail  around  the  base  (^ 
two  trails  passed  up  the  Mohawk,  one  the  hill.  When  Utica,  at  a  subsequent 
upon  each  side.  The  one  upon  the  south  day,  sprung  up  near  this  spot,  the  name 
was  most  traveled,  as  tbe  three  Mohawk  was  transferred,  according  to  the  custom 
castles,  as  they  were  termed,  or  principal  of  the  Hod6nosaunee,  to  the  city  itself. 
Tillages,  were  upon  that  side.  Following  From  Nun-da-da-sis  the  trail  proceeded  on 
the  valley,  and  pursuing  the  windings  of  the  line  of  the  river,  and  crossing  the 
.  the  river,  the  first  stopping  place  was  at  Che-ga-queb  creek  at  Whitesboro,  which 
I-can-de-ra-go,  sometimes  written  Ti-en-  was  also  called  Che-ga-queh,  and  the 
on-de-ro-ge,  the  lower  castle  of  the  Mo-  Ole-his-ka  or  Oriskany  creek,  near  its 
hawks.  This  Indian  village  was  situated  confluence  with  the  Mohawk,  it  came  at 
upon  the  site  of  Fort  Hunter,  at  the  con-  once  upon  the  site  of  Ole-his-ka,  or 
fluence  of  the  Mohawk  and  the  Ose-ko-  Oriskany.  This  name  is  in  the  Oneida 
bar-la,  (Oneida  dialect,)  Ye-sko-ha-ou,  dialect,  and  is  rendered  Nettles  or  Ustica. 
(Onondaga,)  or  Schoharie  Creek.  The  Leaving  the  **  region  of  nettles,'*  it  con- 
former  names  are  in  Mohawk,  and  their  tinued  upon  the  Kank  of  the  Mohawk  up 
meaning  has  not  been  ascertained.  Of  to  Rome,  where  this  river  turns  to  the 
the  names  of  the  creek  the  signification  north. 

is  the  same  in  both  dialects :  A  dam  The  site  of  Rome  was  an  important 
made  by  fiood^wood.  Leaving  l-can*de-  point  with  the  Iroquois,  both  as  the  ter- 
ra-go, the  trail  crossed  the  Ose-ko-har-U  minus  of  the  trails  upon  the  Mohawk, 

*  In  Seneca,  it  is  derived  or  corapounded  from  Ga-neh-ta-yeh,  Optning$,  and  Se-gwa, 
Biyofuf,  and  simply  means,  Btvond  the  Openingt.  In  the  same  raanner,  Skai-da-de,  B^ond 
tkt  Swampf  it  a  compoood  of  Oai-to-yeh,  A  Swamtp,  and  Se-gwa,  Beyond, 

t  o,  as  in  tone. 

%  In  Seneca  it  was  called  Ca-na^hi-e,  which  literally  means,  JVaskmgabaemar  kei- 
tU  ;  and  it  is  said  to  have  originated  in  some  geographical  peculianly  at  this  locality 
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and  as  a  carrying  place  for  canoes.    A  Ko-Ia-ne-ka  in  Oneida,  Go-ni-na-ce- 

narrow  ridge  at  this  point  forms  a  divis-  ba  in  Onondaga,  signifying  simply.  In' 

ion  between  those  waters  which  flow  into  dian  Superintendent,  was  the  name  be- 

the  Atlantic  through  the  Mohawk  and  stowed  upon  Johnstown,  the  residence 

Hudson,  and  those  which  flow  through  of  Sir  William  Johnson.  This  remarkable 

the    St    L<awrence,    having    descend-  personage,  from  the  period  of  his  settle- 

ed  through   the  Oneida   lake  and  the  ment  in  the  Mohawk  Country  in  1714, 

Oswego  river  into  Lake  Ontario.    In  the  but  more  especially  after  the  battle  of 

days    of    aboriginal    sovereignty,    the  Lake  George,  in  the  French  War  in  1757, 

amount  of  navigation  upon  the  northern  which  secured  to  him  both  his  title  and 

and  inland  lakes,  in  birch-bark  canoes,  his  superintendency,  until  his  death  in 

was  much  greater  than  we  are  apt  to  sup-  1774,  acquired,  and  constantly  exercised, 

pose.     With  these  frail   vessels,  they  a  greater  personal  influence  over  the  Uo- 

descended  from  the  upper  lakes,  and  if  denosaunee  than  was  ever  possesMd  by 

their  destination  chanced  to  be  thecountry  any  other  individual  or  even  government 

of  the  Mohawk,  they  ascended  the  Oswe-  His  house  or  hall  at  Ko-la-ne-ka  was  a 

go  river  from  Lake  Ontario  ;  and  having  favorite  place  of  Indian  resort ;  and  the 

made  their  way  into  the  Oneida  lake,  Mohawk  and  the  Seneca,  the  Cayuga 

and  from  thence    into   the  Ta-ea-soke  and  the  Oneida,  felt  as  much  at  ease  on« 

(Oneida,  Between  the  Lips)  or  Fish  creek,  der  the  roof  of  the  Baronet,  as  under  the 

and  ascended    from  this    into  the  Ra-  shelter  of  their  own  forests, 

ne-go-dik  or  Wood  creek,  they    soon  From  Ga-n6-wau-ga,  the  trail  contioo* 

came  upon  the  **  carrying  place,"  oppo-  ing  up  the  Mohawk  mostly  on  the  line 

site  Rome.    In  an  hour  after  touching  of  the  turnpike,  crossed  the  Ga-ro-ge 

the  shore,  their  light  bark  was  launched  creek,  (Mo.)  near  Palatine ;  and  passing 

into  the  Mohawk.*  The  aboriginal  name  over  the  site  of  St  Johnsville,  it  came 

of  this  locality,  in  Seneca  De-yo-was-ta,  upon  the  Car-ho-a-ron,  (Mo.)  or  East 

in  Onondaga   Te-a-hun-qua-ta,  and    in  Canada  creek,  at  its  confluence  with  the 

Oneida,  Tc-ya-oo-wa-qua-ta,  signifies  in  Mohawk.    Fording  this  stream,  and  fot- 

each  dialect,  A  place  for  carrying  boats,  lowing  up  the  bank  of  the  river,  it  next 

As  usual,  the  name  has  been  conferred  came  to  De-yo-was-ta,  or  Little  Falls. 

upon  Rome  by  the  several  nations.  This  name,  the  same  as  that  of  Rome, 

Before  tracing  the  main  trail  farther  to  was  bestowed  upon  this  locality  in  coa- 

the  westward,  it  will  be  necessarv  to  fol-  sequence  of   there   being  a  **  carrying 

low  up  the  one  upon  the  north  sicle  of  the  place*'  around  the  falls.    Continuing  to 

Mohawk.    Crossing  the  river  at  Sche-  ascend  the  river,  the  trail  croieed  the 

nectady,  as  heretofore  stated,  the  trail  Ta-ga-yune-ha-na,f  (Oneida,)    rendered 

ascended  this  stream  nearly  on  the  line  Coming  Across,  or  West  Canada  creek, 

since  pursued  by  the  Mohawk  turnpike;  and  came  at  once  upon  the  site  of  Her- 

fording  the  Chuc-te-ron-de  creek,  (Mo.)  kimer,  at  the  confluence  of  this  stream 

sometimes    written   Juck-sa-ran-de,   at  with  the  Mohawk.    Herkimer,  christen- 

Amsterdam,  and  from  thence  continuing  ed  Da-ya-o-geh  in  Seneca,  Te-a-o-ga  ia 

up  the  valley  to  Tribes'  Hill,  nearly  op-  Oneida, Ta-yo-geh  in  Cayuga,  and  Te-o- 

posite  I-cau-de-ri-go.     At  this  point  the  gun  in  Onondi^^,  has  received  a  name 

trail   branched:  one,  turning  back  from  descriptive  of  its  situation  at  the junctioa 

the  river,  crossed  the  country  to  Ko-la-  of  the  two  streams.    It  is  rendered,  m 

ne-ka  or  Johnstown ;  the  other  continued  the  first  dialect  given,  At  the  Forks ;  in 

up  the  valley  to  the  small  Indian  village  the  second,  Bettteen;  and  in  the  third 

or(^n6-wau-ga,  which  signifies,  Onihe  and  fourth.  In  the  Middle,  Leaving  Te-i- 

Rapids,  where  the  trail  returning  from  o-ga,  the  trail  followed  up  the  bank  of        | 

Johnstown  intersected.  the  river,  and  having  crossed  the  Tc-ya- 

*  For  many  years  after  the  commencement  of  the  rapid  seltlemeat  of  WesCeni  New-Yoik, 
about  the  year  1790,  the  greater  part  of  the  supplies  of  mercbandi»e  from  the  Eaat,  as  weO 
asmultituaesof  immigrants,  with  their  household  furniture  and  farming  implements,  ascend- 
ed the  Mohawk  in  batteaux,  or  small  rirer  boats,  as  far  as  Rome.  Here  having  drawn  oat 
ttieir  vessels  and  tinladed  them,  they  carried  them  over  the  ridge,  and  laoncb^ihcm  lato 
Wood  creek.  Descending  this  stream  into  the  Oneida  lake,  and  crossing  the  same,  tbrv 
still  contlnaed  down  its  outlet  luto  the  Oswego  River,  which  being  formed  by  the  ^im 
outlets  of  all  the  inland  lakes  of  Mie  State,  the  whole  lake  coontry  was  tlins  opened  totWtt. 
Like  the  Iroquois  before  them,  tney  used  the  nstural  highways  of  the  cooDtry. 

t  It  is  wriuen  Te-ugfa-tagfa-rKon  in  an  old  Mohawk  Treaty,  on  file  at  the  6uie  Dnan- 
ment,  Albany. 
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nan-8oke,  (Onei.)  rendered  A  Beech  Tree  became  acquainted.    At  Vernon  the  trail 

standing  up,  or  Nine-mile  creek,  it  con-  crossed  the  Skun-un-do-wa,  (Onei.)  or 

tinned  along  the  Mohawk  to  a  point  op-  8kenandoah  creek.     It  signifies  A  large 

posite  Rome ;  where  it  passed  tne  river,  hemlock, 

and  intersected  the  south  trail  at  the  Fording  the^Ka-no-a-Io-ha  or  Oneida 

•<  carrying  place."  creek,  at  the  Indian  Village,  the  trail. 

The  Monawk  is  known  among  the  continuing  west,  passed  near  KH-ne-to- 

people  of  the  Long  House  under  so  many  ta,  (Onei.)  or  Canestota,  which  is  ren- 

appellations,  that  it  is  difficult  to  deter-  dered  A  pine  tree  standing  ahne;  and 

mine  whether  it  had  any  general  name  came  next   upon  the    Ka-noseswa-ga, 

running  through    the  several    dialects.  (On.)  or   Canaseraga    creek,   near    the 

Upon  an  old  Mohawk  treaty  it  is  written  village  of  the  same  name.    This  word 

Mau-quas.  Cusick,  the  Tuscarora,  wrote  it  has  an  elaborate  signification:   Several 

Yen-on-au-at-che,  and  gave  Going  round  strings  of  beads  lying  beside  each  other, 

a  nwuniain,  as  its  signification.    With  ioith  one  string  placed  across.    Passing 

the  Onondagas  it  has  two  names :  0-na-  this  stream,  and  the  Jo-do-nan-go,  (On.) 

wa-da-ga,  rendered   White  Ashes ;  and  or  Chittenango  creek,   near  the  village 

Te-^one-de-a-ga,    rendered   Twin  Day;  of  Jo-do-nan-go,  the  trail  proceeded  di- 

while  the  Oneidas  are  unable  to  furnish  rect  to  the  Deep  Spring,  near  Manilas, 

one.    Among  the  Senecas  it  is  called  the  elsewhere  referred  to ;  a  well-known  and 

De-yo-was-ta.  favorite  stopping- place  of  the  Iroquois, 

From  De-yo-was-ta,  or  Rome,  the  main  in  their  journeyings  upon  the  great  thor- 

trail,  taking  a  south-west  direction,  pass-  oughfare.* 

ed  through  Te-o-na-ta,  (Onei.)  signifying  From  the  Deep  Spring  the  trail,  con- 
Pine  Woods^  or  Verona,  and  finally  tinning  west,  crossed  the  Ka-che-a,  (On.) 
came  out  at  Oneida  Castle.  This  was  Ga-je-a-lo,  (Onei.)  or  Limestone  creek, 
the  principal  village  of  the  Oneidas,  call-  at  Manlius.  This  name,  which  has  also 
ed  in  their  dialect,  Kano-a-Io-ha;  in  been  bestowed  upon  the  village,  is  ren- 
Seneca,  6a-no-a-o-a,  which  has  the  same  dered  A  finger  nail  in  th^  water.  Pro- 
interpretation  in  each — A  Head  on  a  pole,  ceeding  mostly  on  the  line  since  pursued 
In  this  beautifully  situated  Indian  village  by  the  turnpike,  it  crossed  the  Ka-san-to, 
burned  the  council  fire  of  one  of  the  na-  (On.)  rendered  Peded  bark  lying  on  the 
ions  of  the  League.  water,  or  Butternut  creek,  near  the  vil- 

Another  trail  came  from  Utica  to  Onei-  lage  of  Jamesville,  which  has  received 
da  Castle  by  a  more  direct  route,  and  the  same  designation;  and  from  this 
was  more  traveled  than  the  one  leading  fording-place  continuing  west,  it  descend- 
through  Rome.  It  passed  through  New-  ed  into  the  Onondaga  valley  ;  and  hav- 
Hartford,  and  from  thence  continued  west  ing  crossed  the  Kun-da-qua,  it  entered 
to  the  Oriskany  creek,  which  was  forded  the  Indian  village  of  Gis-twa-ah,  which 
near  Manchester.  From  this  crossing-  occupied  the  site  of  the  village  of  Onon- 
place  it  led  direct  to  Ka-no-a-lo-ha,pa8S-  daga  Hollow. 

ing  through  or  over  the  site  of  Vernon,  The  Onondagas  made  this  picturesque 
which  at  a  subsequent  day  was  christen-  and  fertile  valley  their  chief  place  of 
ed  To-ha-ti-yon-lon  by  the  Oneidas.  This  residence.  Here  was  the  council-brand 
word  is  rendered  A  garter  round  the  leg;  of  the  Confederacy,  which  rendered  it 
and  was  bestowed  upon  Mr.  Knapp,  one  the  sylvan  seat  of  government  of  the 
ol  the  first  settlers  at  Vernon,  from  this  League.  In  the  estimation  of  the  race, 
peculiarity  of  his  dress.  Mapy  of  our  it  was  a  consecrated  vale.  The  eloquence 
villages  have  in  this  manner  received  the  of  the  Hodenosaunee,  their  legendary 
name  bestowed  upon  the  first  resident  lore,  and  their  civil  history,  are  all  inter- 
white  man  with  whom  the  Hodenosaunee  woven,  by  a.Hsociation,  with  this  favorite 

•  Extract  from  a  letter  written  by  Judge  Jones,  of  Uiica : — **  Near  the  summit  of  what 
wai  fonnerly  called  the  Canaseraga  Hill,  near  where  now  runs  the  road  from  Chitienaeo 
to  Manlius,  is  a  large,  Bingulaf,  and  well-known  ever-livinf;  spring,  familiarly  known  aa  (he 
•Biff  Spring.*  The  excavation,  whether  made  by  Omnipotence^  or  by  human  hands,  may 
be  fifteen  feet  in  diameter,  ana  several  feet  deep,  with  sloping  sides  easy  of  descent ;  and 
at  the  bottom  is  a  reservoir  ever  full.  VI  Uat  is  quite  singular  is,  that  the  water  runs  in  at  the 
lower,  and  disappears  at  the  upper  side  of  this  reservoir.  The  spring,  while  the  old  woods 
wtre  Its  shade,  and  the  wild  deer  descended  to  taste  its  limpid  waters,  was  Ions  the  favorite 
meeting  place  between  the  Onondagss  and  Oneidas.  Here  for  ages  had  the  old  men  of  the 
two  nations  met  to  rehearse  their  deeds  of  war :  here  the  young  braves  met  in  friendly 
conclave.    •    *    *    This  was  the  boundary  between  the  two  nations." 
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Talley ;  for  here  their  sachems  gathered  subseaaently  erected,  a  Bhort  dtslaiicc 

together,  in  the  days  of  abori^insU  su pre-  from  Ki-no-Da-ye,  or  Elbridge.     This 

macy,  to  legislate  for  the  welfare  of  their  rame  signifies  A  head  lying  onthegrcnmd. 

race.     Here  they  strengthened  and  re-  Crossing  the  Ha-nan-to,  or  outlet  of  the 

Dewed  the  bonds  of  friendship  and  pat-  Skeneateles  lake,  near  Elbridge.  the  trail 

riotism ;  indulged  in  exultation  over  their  turned  south-west ;  and  passing  throogfa 

advancing  prosperity;  and  counseled  to-  the  town  of  Sennett,  Cayoga  County,  it 

gether  to  arrest  impending  dangers,  or  came  upon  the  Os-co  creek,  o:  outlet  of 

repair  the  mischances  of  the  past.  the  Owasco  lake,  at  the  site  of  Auburn ; 

It  is  watered  by  the  Kun-da-qui,  sig-  crossing  at  a  point  where  the    **  Red 

nifying  Get  it  to  me^  or  Onondaga  river,  Store"  was  subsequently  erected,  between 

which  rises  nearKa-ne-a-da-he,  rendered  the  Auburn  House  and  the  Prison. 

A  lake  cm  a  hilU  or  Tiilly.    Flowing  Owasco  lake  derives  its  name  from 

through   the  valley  to  the  north,  this  0-was-go  in  Cayuga,  Was-co  in  One- 

stream  first  passed  the  Indian  village  of  da,  Os-co  in  Onondaga,  and  Dwas-co  in 

Nan-ta-sa-sis,  about  eight  miles  above  Seneca.   The  word  signifies,  in  the  aeve- 

the  point  where  the  main  trail  crossed  ral  dialects,   A  bridge,   or  A  Jloaihng 

the  valley.    This  village  was  upon  the  bridge;  but  the  circumstance  in  whid 

westsideoftheKun-da-qua,  and  its  name  it  originated,   is  beyond  discovery.    It 

aiffnifies  Ooing  partly  round  a  hilh  in  has  been  transferred  to  the  outlet  and  to 

allusion  to  some   geographical  feature  Auburn;  which  village  is  as  well  known 

of  the  country.    About  four  miles  above  under  this   appellation  among  the  de- 

the  central  trail,  the  stream  flowed  by  scendants  of  the  ancient  Hodenosaunee, 

Ka-na-ta-go-us,  rendered  A  hemlock  knot  as  it  is  known  among  us  by  its  English 

in  ihe  water,  or  Onondaga  Castle.    It  was  name. 

situated  upon  the  east  side  of  the  river,  Leaving  Dwas-co  or  Auburn,  the  trail 

and  was  the  principal  village  of  the  Onon-  proceeded  nearly  on  the  line  of  the  tnin- 

dagas :  the  place  where  the  Hodtoosau-  pike,  half  way  to  the  lake,  where  it 

nee  preserved  the  council-brand  of  the  crossed  to  the  south  side,  and  came  down 

Confederacy.     Descending  the    stream,  upon  the  Cayuga,  about  half  a  mile  above 

the  next  village  was  Gis-twa^h,  render-  Was-gwas,  lendered  Lovtg  Bridge,   or 

ed  Any  little  thing,  already  mentioned.  Cayuga  bridge.    Gwa-u-gueh  in  C^ynga, 

About  three  miles  below  the  point  where  Gue-u-gweh  in  Seneca,  Qua-n-gwa  in 

the  trail  crossed  the  valley,  the  stream  Onondaga,  the  radix  of  the  word  Cayun, 

passed  by  Nah-ta-dunk,  the  present  site  signifies  Mucky  land;  referring  to  the 

of  Syracuse,  signifying  A  pine  tree  broken  marsh  at  the  foot  of  the  lake,  and  the 

in  the  centre,  with  the  broken  part  hanging  loamy  or  mucky  soil  contiguons.*    At 

down ;  and  having  also  flowed  througn  the  precise  point  where  the  trail  cmmt 

n-tnn-seh,  rendered  Hide  and  seek,  or  down  upon  the  shore,  the  original  Cayuga 

Salina,  it  discharged  itself  into  the  Ga-  ferry  was  established  by  Col.  John  Uar- 

nun-ta-ah,    signifying    Small  slicks   of  ris.    The  principal  trail  turned  down  the 

iroot/,  or  Onondaga  lake.    The  preceding  lake,  and  followed  the  bank  down  fo«r 

names  connected  with  this  valley  are  in  miles,  to  the  old  fording  place,  near  the 

the  Onondaga  dialect.    There  was  ano-  lower  bridge,  where  having  croeecd  the 

ther  village  of  this  nation  of  some  conse-  foot  of  the  lake,  it  came  out  uj>on  the 

qoence,  named  Tu-e-a-das,  situated  about  north  bank  of  the  Ska-yis-kaya*  (On) 

lour  miles  east  of  the  castle.  or  Seneca  river.    Following  up  its  north 

After  crossing  the  valley, the  trail  passed  bank,  it  passed  through  le- ska- si* oun- 

up  a  small  ravme  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  sis,  (On.)    rendered  KoUing  doKn,  or 

where  it  took  a  north-west  direction,  and  Seneca  Falls ;  and  Sa-yase,  (Sen.)  sig- 

came  upon  theUs-tu-ka,  (On.)  translated  nifying  A  long  berry,  or  Waterloo;  aM 

Bitter  hickory  nut,  or  Nine- mile-creek,  from  thence  continued  along  the  river  lo 

near  0-yii-han,   (On.)  rendered  Apples  the  point  of  its  outlet  from  tba  Seneca 

split  open,  or  Camillus.      Fording  this  lake.     The  other  route,  from  the  cmI 

stream,  it  continued  westward  to  a  stop-  bank  of  the  Cayuga,  was  to  cross  the 

ping  place,  where  Carpenter's  tavern  was  lake  in  canoes,  and  from  the  west  shorn 
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to  proceed  doe  vest  to  the  Seneca  riyer.  time.    The  artificial  burial  mound^&hoiit 

This  trail  came  upon  the  river  at  the  one  hundred  paces  in  circoit,  still  remains 

rapids  a  little  above  Seneca  Falls;  and  undistarbed  ;  and  also  the  trenches  of  a 

following  up  the  south  bank,  it  passed  picket  inclosure  seventy  by  forty  feet  in 

through   Ska-wi-yase,    (Cayuga,)    Sa-  dimensions,  concerning  the  erection  and 

yise,*  fSen.)  or  &)uth  Waterloo.    This  uses  of  i^hich  but  litUe  can  be  ascer- 

name  the  Senecas  have  transferred  to  tained. 

Waterloo,  although  the  inhabitants  have  From  Ga^nun-di-ea^ga  the  trail  pro- 
retained  it  under  the  modified  orthography  ceeded  through  the  towns  of  Seneca  and 
of  Seawas,  and  Skoies.  From  thence  the  Hopewell,  nearly  on  the  line  of  the  turn- 
trail  continued  up  the  river  to  its  outlet  pike  to  the  Indian  village  of  Ga-nun-di- 
from  the  lake,  where  it  crossed  and  inter-  gwa,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  lake  of  the 
sected  the  trail  upon  the  north  bank,  same  name.  It  signifies  A  place  selected 
Having  run  along  the  foot  of  the  lake  for  a  settlement ;  and  Canandaigua,  the 
upon  the  beach  to  the  present  site  of  fairest  of  all  the  villages  which  have 
Geneva,  it  turned  up  the  Geneva  creek,  sprung  into  life  upon  the  central  trail  of 
which  it  ascended  to  the  village  of  Ga-  the  Iroc^uois,  not  only  occupies  the  site  of 
nun-da- 8a-ga,f  one  and  a  half  miles  the  Indian  village,  but  has  accepted  and 
north-west  from  Geneva,  and  the  first  of  preserved  its  name  with  unusual  correct- 
the  Seneca  villages.  ness ;  the  only  leeacy  which  the  depart- 

Ga-nun-da-sa-ga,  which  signifies  A  new  ing  Seneca  could  bestow. 

settlement  vUlage^  or  The  place  tf  a  new  Leaving   Ga-nun-da-gwa   there  were 

settlement,  was  also  the  aboriginal  name  two    trails.      One,  turning   southwest, 

of  the  lake,  and  of  the  creek  upon  which  passed  through  the  town  of  Bristol ;  and 

the  Indian  village  was  situated.   The  Iro-  crossing  the  Ga-nane-gweh  (Sen.)  Ger-na- 

quois  method  of   bestowing  names,  as  %y^eh,  (Cay.)  nnderiSi  A  vtUage  suddenly 

elsewhere    illustrated,  was    peculiar  to  sprung  up,^  or  Mud  creek,  it  proceeded 

themselves.    In  Seneca  the  word  T-car-  to  theToot  of  the  Ha-ne-a-ya  or  Honeoye 

ne-o-di  means  A  lake  at :  hence  Ga-nnn-  lake.  This  name  signifies  A  finger  lying 

da-sa-ga  T-car-ne-o-di  would  be  rendered  on  the  ground.  Crossing  the  outlet,  it  con- 

The  l3(e  at  the  new  settlement  village,  and  tinued  west  through  Uie  town  of  fiich- 

onder  this  name  or  description  the  lake  mond  ;  and  going  over  the  bill  in  sight 

would   always   be   mentioned.    In  the  of  tbe  O- neb-da,  rendered  Hemlock,  or 

Onondaga  dialect  this  name  is  given  Ka-  Hemlock  lake,  it  came  upon  the  shore  of 

na-to-ta-sa-ga,  and  in  Mohawk  Ka-non-  tbe  Gi-ne-a-sos,  Place  rf Nanny  Berries^ 

da-se-go.    Geneva  has  been  christened  or  Conesus  lake,  near  the  north  end. 

by  the  Senecas  Ga-nun-da-sa-ga,  after  Following  the   shore  to  the  foot  of  tbe 

their  village  in  its  vicinity ;  and  it  is  al-  lake,  and  crossing  the  outlet,  it  proceed- 

ways  mentioned    amon^  them  by  this  ed  west,  and  passing  over  the  site  of 

name  exclusively.    During  the  destruc-  Geneseo,  it  entered  the  valley  of  Gen- 

tive  inroad  of  Gen.  Sullivan  in  Septem-  esee.    The  Seneca  name  of  Geneseo  is  of 

ber,  1779,  into    the   Seneca    territory,  modern  origin,  and  clearly  indicates  the 

tbe    Indian    ▼iHage   was    entirely    de-  period   and    the    circumstances    under 

stroyed,  and  no  eSbrts  were  ever  made  which  it  was  bestowed.    It  is  0-ba-di-e, 

aabsequently  to  rebuild  it    Many  of  the  and    by   some    lengthening    process  it 

trees  in  the  old  orchard  are  still  standing,  made  to  signify  Theplace  vmere  trees  hate 

and  yield  fruit,  although  girdled  at  the  been  girdled,  and  the  clinging  leaxes  hart 

•  Ska-wa-yase  ii  the  Cayuga,  Sa-yase  the  Senect,  and  Ska-yis-ka-ya  the  Onondaga 
name  of  the  Seneca  river. 

t  All  names  hereafter  given,  will  be  in  the  Seneca  dialect,  unlets  the  particular  dialeet 
it  expressed.  ...  .  ^   . 

i  There  is  an  interesting  timdition  comieeted  with  this  mound.  A  Seneca  of  ffiant  propor- 
tions, baviDg  wandered  west  to  the  Mississippi,  and  from  thence  east  sgain  to  tne  aea-coast, 
about  the  period  of  the  colonization  of  the  country  .received  a  fire-lock  from  a  vessel,  toge- 
ther with  some  ammunition,  and  an  explanation  of  its  use.  Having  returned  to  the  Senecas 
at  Ga-non-da-sa-ga,  he  exhibited  to  them  the  wonderful  implement  of  destruction,  the  first 
which  they  had  ever  beheld,  and  tauffht  them  how  to  use  it.  Soon  afterwards,  from  some 
mysterious  causci  he  was  found  dead;  and  this  mound  was  raised  over  him  upon  the  place 
where  he  lay.  It  is  averred  by  the  Onondagas,  that  if  the  mound  should  be  opened  a  skeleton 
of  sopematural  siie  would  be  found  underneath. 

§  Tats  creek  passes  through  Pahnyra^  and  the  name  was  bestowed  upon  the  village,  doubt- 
less after  some  Seneca  settlement.    It  is  alto  the  name  of  the  creek. 
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tumedbrown,    HaTine  crossed  the  valley  peopled  y&lley.    At  a  sttbeeqnent  period 

and  the  river,  the  traU  led  up  to  the  In-  another  village  eprang  up  upon  the  vest 

dian  village  of  Ga-un-dp-wa-neh,  or  Big  bank,  and  upon  it  the  same  name  Gi-no- 

TVee,  situated  upon  the  west  bank  nearly  wau-ges  was  conferred.     It  is  also  the 

opposite  Geneseo.    It  is  worthy  of  re-  present  name  of  Avon  among  the  Hodeno- 

mark  that  Gen-nis^-bee-yo,  the  orinnal  of  saunee. 

Genesee,  was  the  name  of  the  valley  and  Departing  from  the  valley  of  Gtoesce 

not  of    the  river,   which  was  made  a  the  trail,  taking  a  north-west  direction*  led 

secondary  object,  and  among  the  Senecas  to  Oe-o-naga-no,  rendered    Coid  Water, 

borrowed    its    name    from    the    valley  or    the    Cold    Spring    near    CalcdooU 

through  which  it  flowed.  Gen-nis^-hee-yo  village;  a  well-known  stopping-place  oa 

is  rendered  The  beautiful  valley ;  and  those  the  great  trail  of  the  Iroqaois  throagb  tbc 

who  have  passed  through  it  regard  the  Long  House.    Leaving  De-ona-ga-no,  it 

name  as  not  inaptly  bestowed.  turned  westward,  and  came   upon  tlie 

The  other  trail,  which  was  the  main  0-at-kaor  Allen*s  creek  at  the  rapids  near 

thoroughfare,    leaving    Ganun-da-gwa,  the  dam  in  the  village  of  LeRoy.    This 

passed  along  the  north  road,  and  through  fording  was  known  under  the  formidable 

Ga-nun-da-ok,A  village  on  the  top  (^ahiU,  appellation  of  T-car-no-wan-nc-di-ne-a, 

or  West  *  Bioomfield ;  and  from  thence  rendered  3/((my  Fa//s,  which  is  accnratie- 

continuing  west,  it  crossed  the  Ha-ne-a-ya  ly  de8criptive  of  the    locality.     It  has 

creek,  and  proceeded  to  the  Indian  village  been  conferred  upon  Le  Roy.    After  tura- 

of  Ska-hase-ga-o,  on  the  present  site  of  ing  up  the  0-at-ka  about  a  mile  to  avoid  a 

Lima.    This  word  is  rendered  Place  of  a  marsh  near  the  rapids,  the  trail  again  pro- 

ZoTtg'  creek  now  dry.    Anciently  there  was  ceeded  west,  and  crossing  the  Geb-ta-i;eli, 

a  large  and  populous  Seneca  village   in  signifying    Stenmpu    Creek,    or     BUck 

this  vicinity,  situated  on  the  Honeoye  creek  near  JStatford,  it  continued   in  a 

creek,  a  short  distance  west  of  Mendon,  westerly  direction,  and  finally  came  oat 

on  abend  in  the  stream.*    It  is  still  re-  upon  the  Ta-na-wan-deh',  rendered  Sri/t 

membered  among[  the  Senecas  under  the  Water,  or  Tonawanda    creek,  about  a 

name  of  Ga-o-sai-ga-o,  which  is  transla-  mile  above  Batavia.  The  nameof  Batavia, 

ted.  In  a  bass-Vfood  country*  Je-ne-an-da-sase-geh,   The  place  of  tke 

From  Ski'hase-gi-o  or  Lima,  the  trail  Musquito,  was  originally  bestowed  apoa 

proceeded  in  its  westward  course  nearly  Mr.  EUicott,  and  after  him,  upon  the  vil- 

on  the  line  since  pursued  by  the  State  lace. 

road ;  and  having  passed  over  the  site  of  Descending  the  Tonawanda  creek,  tke 
Ga-no-wau-ges  or  Avon,  and  descended  trail  passed  over  the  site  of  Batavia  ;  and 
into  the  valley  of  Genesee,  it  forded  the  at  the  |K>int  where  the  arsenal  is  sitaased 
river  a  few  rods  above  the  present  bridp;e,  it  turned  north-west  to  the  oak  openings, 
and  followed  up  its  bank  to  the  Indian  north  of  the  Indian  village  of  Ta-oa- 
village  of  Ga-no-wau-ges,  about  a  mile  wan-deh^  This  village  (one  of  the  prca- 
above  the  ford.  This  word  signifies  SuL'  ent  villages  of  the  Senecas)  is  aitoated 
pkur  Water,  and  was  bestowed  by  the  upon  the  south  side  of  the  creek,  and  oa 
Senecas  upon  the  sulphur  spring  at  the  borders  of  the  great  swamp.  Uaviar 
Avon,  and  indeed  upon  the  whole  adja-  crossed  the  creek  at  the  point  calw 
cent  countiy.  It  is  said  that  the  original  **  Washington  fording  place**  to  the  la- 
village  of  Ua-no-wau-ges  was  upon  the  dian  village,  the  trail  branched.  Oae, 
eastbankof  the  river;  but  that  it  was  taking  a  north-west  direction,  re-crossed 
destroyed  in  1687  by  the  Senecas,  to  pre-  this  creek  below  the  village;  and  peas- 
vent  Its  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  ing  through  the  swamp,  out  of  which 
Marquis  de  Nouville,  who  had  landed  it  emerged  near  Royalion,  it  proceeded 
with  a  body  of  French  troops  at  the  head  direct  to  De-ona-ga  no,  or  the  Cold 
of  Irondequoit  bay  near  Rochester,  to  Spring,  about  two  miles  north-east  of 
make  an  inroad  into  their  fertile,  well-  Lockport      Ta-ga-ute,    the    name    bc> 


*  In  1792  the  vestigei  of  at  least  seventy  hoaies,  or  Ga-no-so-do.  were  to  be  sees  at  the 
place  designated  Although  it  had  been  deserted  for  a  loog  period,  rows  of  corn  hiUs  luL 
indicated  the  places  which  had  been  subjected  to  caliivatioD  There  was  ao  opcoi»(  ai 
about  two  thousand  acres  upoQ  the  creek,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  villtt^e  was  aitaatrd 
Extensive  burial  grounds  in  the  vicinity,  from  which  gun  barrels,  louMhawka,  bea^ 
erossesi  and  other  articles  have  been  disinterred,  tend  to  show  a  modem  occupatoa.  vibik 
the  sitting  posture  in  which  some  of  the  bkeletoos  aie  found,  iadicates  a  %cry  aacjrai 
occupation. 
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stowed  upon  Lock  port,  signifies  Out  of  the 

froce  into  the  openings.  From  the  Cold 
pring,  the  trail  continuing  north-west 
came  out  upon  the  Ridge  Road,  where  it 
intersected  the  Ontario  or  ridge  trail » 
which  it  followed  through  the  Tuscarora 
country  to  the  Tuscarora  village  on  Lew- 
iston  Heights.  The  name  of  this  village, 
Kau-ha-nau-ka  in  Tuscarora,  Ga-a-no- 
geh  i%  Seneca,  is  rendered  On  the  moun' 
tains.  Here  was  the  termination  of  one 
branch  of  the  main  trail  on  the  Niagara 
river,  which  was  the  principal  route  into 
Canada.*  The  other  trail,  leaving  the 
village  of  Tonawanda,  took  a  south-west 
direction ;  and  having  forded  the  De*o- 
oon-go-at,  rendered  Place  of  hearing,  or 
Murder  creek,  at  Akron,  it  came  upon  the 
Ta-nun-no-ga-o,  or  £igh teen-mile  creek, 
at  Clarence  Hollow  upon  the  **  Buffalo 
road.**  ThiByrord  B\gTk\laeB  Full  of  hickory 
hark^  and  has  become  the  name  of  the 
village.  From  this  point  the  trail  con- 
tinued west  nearly  on  the  line  of  the  Buf- 
falo road  to  Ga-sko-sa-da-ne-o,  Place  of 
manyfaUs^  or  Wiiliamsville,  situated  up- 
on the  Geh*da-o-ga-deh,  rendered  In  ike 
openings, or  Ellicott  creek.  Having  crossed 
tnis  stream  it  continued  its  westerly  course 
to  the  Cold  Spring  near  Buffalo;  and 
finally  entering  the  city  at  the  head  of 
what  has  since  become  Main  street,  it 
came  upon  the  bank  of  Bufl^lo  creek  at 
the  place  of  its  entrance  into  Lake  Erie 
within  the  city.  Another,  and  perhaps 
the  most  traveled  trail,  turned  at  Clar- 
ence Hollow  south-west,  and  came  upon 
the  Cayuga  branch  of  the  Bufi&lo  creek 
at  Ga-squen-da-geb,  rendered  Place  qf 
Lizards,  or  Lancaster,  and  descended  this 
stream  to  the  site  of  Buffalo.  Here  was 
the  western  terminus  of  the  central  trail ; 
and  like  its  eastern  terminus  on  the  Hud- 
son, it  has  become  a  point  of  great  com- 
mercial importance,  and  the  site  of  a 


flourishing  city.  It  is  not  a  little  re- 
markable that  these  two  geographical 
points  should  have  been  as  clearly  indica- 
ted, as  places  of  departure^  by  the  migra- 
tions of^  the  red  race,  as  tifey  have  been 
at  a  subsequent  day  by  the  migrations  of 
our  own. 

The  Bu£&lo  creek  has  three  branches, 
of  which  the  northern  or  Cayuga  branch 
is  called  Ga>di-geh,  signifying  Through 
the  oak  openings,  and  the  Cazenovia  or 
southern  branch  is  called  Ga-a-nun-deh- 
ta,  rendered  By  the  mountain  flattened 
down.  The  central  or  Seneca  branch  is 
called  Do-sho-weh,  and  also  the  Buffalo 
creek,  which  results  from  the  junction  of 
these  three  streams.  Concerning  the 
derivation  of  Do-sbo-web,  which  has  be- 
come the  Indian  name  of  Bu&lo,  and  al- 
so of  Lake  Erie,  there  is  some  disagree- 
ment among  the  Senecas.  It  may  be  de- 
rived from  Da-^a-o-sho-weh,signifving  A 
hass'toood  or  Itnden  tree  split  asunder,  or, 
which  is  more  probable,  from  Da-yo-sho- 
co-weh,  literally  Splitting  the  fork.  The 
central  creek  Do-sho-weh  (in  Cayuga  De-, 
o-sho-weh)  passes  between  the  north- 
ern and  southern  branches;  and  although 
it  falls  into  the  Cayuga  creek  a  short 
distance  above  its  junction  with  the 
Cazenovia,  it  yet  appears  to  pass  between 
the  two  streams,  splitting  them  asunder 
at  the  fork. 

We  have  thus  followed  the  great  Indian 
Trail  through  the  State  from  Ska-neh^-ta- 
de  on  the  Hudson  to  Do-sho-weh  on  Lake 
Erie;  noticing,  as  far  as  ascertained,  the 
principal  stopping  places  on  the  route. 
To  convey  an  adequate  impression  of  the 
forest  scenery  which  then  overspread  the 
land,  is  beyond  the  power  of  description. 
Nature  was  robed  by  turns  in  beauty,  in 
majesty,  and  in  grandeur.  In  relation  to 
the  trail  itself,  there  was  nothing  in  it 
particularly  remarkable.    It  was  usuall 


*  Table  exhibiting  the  prioci|)al  poiota  on  the  trail. ot  the  Iroquois  from  Albany  to  Niagara 
which  were  known  to  the  immigrants  who  flocked  into  western  New- York  bietween  1790 
and  1800.  At  most  of  these  places  taverns  were  erected,  which,  it  will  be  observed,  were 
chiefly  upon  the  ancient  trail,  then  the  only  road  opened  through  the  forest.  The  distances 
from  point  to  point  are  also  given. 


Albany 

McKown*8  Tavern  5 

lmax*s  7 

Schenectady  4 

Groat's  12 

John  Fonda's  12 

Conaliy*s  7 

Roseboom's  Ferry  (Cana- 

joharie)  8 

Hudson's  (Indian  Castle)  13 
Aldndge*8(Oerm.  Flats)  11 
Brayton's  13 

Utica  (Fort  Schoyler)        3  1 


Whitestown 

Laird's  Tavern 

Oneida  Castle 

Wemp's 

John  Denna*s 

Foster's 

Morehouse's 

Keeler's  or  Danfortb's 

Carpenter's 

Buck's 

(^odrich's 

Huggins* 


4 

9 
8 
6 

7 
5 
6 
6 
15 
3 
8 
4 


Ckjrnga  Bridge 

Seneca 

Geneva 

Am^den's 

Wells' 


MOm. 
7 
8 
11 
6 
8 


Sandbum'a  (Canaadaigua)  4 
Sears's  and  Peck'a  13 

Genesee  River  14 

Tonawanda  (Ind.  village)  40 
Niagara  36 


Total  Dtstaaee 
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from  one  to  two  feet  wide,  and  deeply  tions  coDoected  with  the  roatee  of  travel 
worn  in  the  ground ;  varying  in  this  re-  porsued  by  the  aborigines;  and  if  care- 
spect  from  three  to  six,  and  even  twelve  fully  considered,  the^  will  be  found  to 
inches,  depending  upon  the  firmness  of  indicate  the  natural  Imes  of  migration  sag- 
the  soil.  Tt#  well-beaten  foot-path,  gested  by  the  topography  of  the  country, 
which  no  runner  or  band  of  warriors  could  The  Central  Trail  of  the  Iroquois^  which 
mistake,  had  doubtless  been  pursued  by  we  have  been  tracing,  after  leaving  tho 
the  Red  Man  for  century  upon  century.  Mohawk  valley,  one  of  nature's  high- 
It  had,  without  question,  been  handed  ways,  became  essentially  an  artificial 
down  from  race  to  race,  as  well  as  from  road;  crossing  valleys,  fording  pvera, 
reneration  to  generation,  as  the  natural  and  traversing  dense  forests ;  pursuing  its 
line  of  travel,  geographically  considered,  course  over  hill  and  plain,  through 
between  the  Hudson  and  Lake  Erie,  stream  and  thicket,  as  if  iu  defiance  of 
While  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  ascertain  nature,  without  an  aim  and  without  a  rco- 
a  more  direct  route  than  the  one  pursued  son.  Yet  the  establishment  of  this  trail 
by  this  trail,  the  accuracy  with  which  it  between  two  such  points  as  the  Hndsoo 
was  traced  from  point  to  point  to  save  and  Lake  Erie  exhibits  not  only  the  extent 
distance,  is  extremely  surprising.  It  and  accuracy  of  the  geographical  knowl- 
proved,  on  the  survey  of  the  country  by  edge  of  our  predecessors;  but  also  indi- 
the  white  man,  to  have  been  so  judicious-  cates  the  active  intercourse  which  nnit 
ly  selected,  that  the  turnpike  was  laid  have  been  maintained  between  the  vari- 
mainly  on  the  line  of  this  trail  from  one  ous  races  east  of  the  Mississippi  Tbt 
Extremity  of  the  State  to  the  other.  In  tide  of  population  which  has  poured 
addition  to  this,  all  the  larger  cities  and  upon  the  west,  in  our  generation,  mostly 
Tillages  west  of  the  Hudson,  with  one  or  along  the  line  of  this  old  trail  of  (W 
two  exceptions,  have  been  located  upon  Hodenosaunee  ;  and  the  extraordinair 
this  ancient  trail.  As  an  independent  channel  of  trade  and  intercourse  whia 
cause,  this  trail,  doubtless,  determined  it  has  become,  between  the  north-westcrm 
the  establishment  of  a  number  of  settle-  States  and  the  Atlantic,  aufiiciently  aad 
ments,  which  have  since  grown  up  into  forcibly  illustrate  the  fact,  that  it  was, 
cities  and  villages.  and  is,  and  ever  must  be,  one  of  the 
There  are  many  interesting  considered  great  natural  highways  of  the  contiaeot 


OUR  FINNY  TRIBES.— AMERICAN  RIVERS  AND  SEA-COASTS. 

BT  CHARLES  LAKMAN. 

PART    FIRST. THE   SALMON. 

If  80  be  that  the  angler  catch  no  fish,  yet  hath  he  wholesome  walk  and  pleasant  abadc  by 
'die  iweet  silver  streami.— ihtrton. 

It  is  not  our  purpose,  in  the  following  compelled  to  repeat  what  we  have  eW 

essay,  to  enter  into  the  poetry  of  the  where  published,  but  we  trust  we  shall 

«<  gentle  art,**  or  to  indite  a  scientific  be  excused  for  committing  the  harmlesa 

treatise,  but  merely  to  give  the  substance  plagiarism.  We  now  begin  our  discoone 

of  all 'the  practical  information,  on  fish  with  the  salmon, 
and  fishing,  which  we  have  collected  in        Of  the  genuine  salmon,  we  believe 

our  various  journey iugs  in  North  Amer-  there  is  but  one  distinct  species  in  the 

ica.  Our  remarks  will  probably  l>e  some-  world ;  we  are  sure  there  is  not  in  the 

what  desultory,  but  as  we  intend  them  United  States.    From  its  lithe  beauty,  in 

especialiy  for  the  benefit  of  our  brethren  wonderful  activity,  and  its  value  as  aa 

of  the  rod,  we  feel  confident  that  they  article  of  food,  it  unquestionably  takes 

will  not  censure  us  for  our  wayward  precedence  of  all  the  fish  which  swim  n 

eourse.    In  a  few  patagraphs  we  may  be  our  waters.    It  is  an  ocean- bom  fiah,  ta 
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■0  constitated  that  it  hu  to  perform  an  that  the  sureit  hait  to  capture  him  with, 

annual  pilgrimage  into  our  tresh-water  ia  the  common  red  worm, 

rivers  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  ita  The  salmon  is  a  shy  fish,  and  as  he  in* 

spawn.    Their  running  time  usually  oc-  variably  inhabits  the  clearest  of  water, 

cupies  about  two  months,  and  that  is  it  is  always  important  that  the  angler's 

the  period  when  they  are  in  season,  and  movements  should  be  particularly  cau- 

of  course  the  only  period  when  they  are  tious ;  aud  in  throwing  the  fly,  he  should 

taken  in  great  numbers.  throw  it  clear  across  the  stream  if  pos- 

The  variety  of  which  we  speak,  is  a  sible,  and  after  letting  it  float  down  lor  a 

slender  fish,  particularly  solid  in  texture,  few  jrards  he  should  gradually  draw  it 

and  has  a  small   head  and  delicate  fins,  back  again,  with  an  upward  tendency. 

The  upper  jaw  is  the  larger,  while  the  Like  all  other  fish  that  swim  near  tha 

tip  of  the  under  jaw  in  the  female  has  an  surface  of  the  water,  the  salmon  cannot 

upward  turn.    The  back  is  usually  of  a  be  eaten  in  too  fresh  a  condition ;  and 

bluish  color,  the  sides  of  a  silvery  hue,  judging  from  our  own  expenence,  they 

and  the  belly  pure  white,  while  along  may  be  eaten  three  times  a  day,  for  a 

the  centre  of  its  body  runs  a  narrow  whole  season,  and  at  the  end  of  their 

black  stripe.    The  scales  are  small,  and  running  time  they  will  gratify  the  palate 

the  mouth  is  covered  with  small,  but  more  effectually  than  when  first  brought 

stout  and  pointed,  teeth.  A  few  dark  spots  upon  the  table. 

are  dispersed  over  that  part  of  the  body  The  process  of  spawning  has  l^n 

above  the  lateral  line,  and  the  females  described  by  various  writers,  and  the 

usually  exhibit  a  larger  number  of  these  general  conclusion  is  as  follows.    On 

spots  than  the  males.    The  tail  of  the  reaching  a  suitable  spot  fbr  that  purpose, 

young  salmon  is  commonly  forked,  while  the  loving  pair  manage  to  dig  a  furrow 

m  the  adult  fish  it  is  quite  souare.    To  some  six  feet  long,  in  the  sand  or  gravel, 

apeak  of  the  salmon  as  a  bold  biter  and  into  which  the  male  ejects  his  milt,  and 

a  handsome  fish,  or  of  his  wonderful  the  female  her  spawn;  this  they  cover 

leaping  powers,  would  be  but  to  repeat  a  with  their  tails,  and  leaving  this  deposit 

thnce-told  tale.  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Uie  liquid  ele- 

And  now  for  a  few  words  on  some  of  ment,  betake   themselves   to    the   sea 

the  habits  of  the  salmon.    He  is  un(^ttes-  whence  they  came.  This  spawning  ope- 

tionably  the  most  active  of  all  the  tinny  ration  usually  occupies  about  ten  days, 

tribes,  but  the  wonderful  leaps  which  he  and  takes  place  in  the  autumn ;  and  when 

is  reported  to  have  made  are  all  moonshine  the  spring-time   comes,  the  salmon  are 

We  have  seen  them  perform  some  superb  born,  and  under  **  their  Creator's  protec- 

Bomersets,  but  we  never  yet  saw  one  tion*'  are  swept  into  the  sea,  where  they 

which  could  scale  a  perpendicular  water-  come  to  their  natural  estate  by  the  fol- 

fall  of  ten  feet.    That  they  have  been  lowing  spring,  and  ascend  their  native 

taken  above    waterfalls  three  or    four  rivers  to  revisit  the  haunts  of  their  min- 

times  as  high  we  do  not  deny ;  but  the  now-hood.   And  it  is  a  singular  fact,  that 

wonder  may  be  dispensed  with,  when  we  the  salmon  leaves  the  sea  in  an  emaci* 

remember  that  a  waterfall  seldom  'occurs,  ated  condition,  acquires  his  fatness  while 

which  does  not  contain  a  number  of  rest-  going  up  a  river,  and  subsequently  returns 

ing  places  for  the  salmon  to  take  advan-  to  the  sea  for  the  purpose  of  recruiting 

tage  of  while  on  his  upward  journey.  its  wonted  health  and  beauty. 

Contrary  to  the  prevailing  opinion  we  The  salmon  is  a  restless  fish,  and  sel- 

contend  that  the  salmon  is  possc^ised  of  dom  found  a  second  time  in  exactly  the 

a  short  memory.     While   fishing  in  a  same  spot;  but  his  principal  traveling 

small  river  on  a  certain  occasion,  owing  time  is  in  the  night,  when  the  stars  are 

to  the  bad  position  in  which  we  were  shining  brightly  and  all  the  world  la 

placed,  we  lost  a  favorite  fly,  and  it  so  wrapt  in  silence, 

happened  that  in  about  one  hour  after-  The  salmon  come  up  from  the  sea  du* 

wards  a  fish  was  taken   by  a  brother  ringafloodor  a  Ireshet,  and  in  ascending 

angler,  in  whose  mouth  was  found  the  a  river,  they  invariably  Urry  for  a  short 

identical  fly  that  we  bad  lost.  time  in  ail  the  pools  of  the  same.   Their 

This  fish  is  a  voracious  feeder,  and  an  object  in  doing  this  has  not  been  clearly 

epicure  in  his  tastes,  for  his  food  is  com-  defined,  but  is  it  unreasonable  to  sup* 

posed  principally  of  small  and  delicate  pose  that  they  are  influenced  by  the  same 

fish,  and  the  sea-sand  eel ;  but  it  is  a  fact  motives  which  induce  a  human  traveler 
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to  tarrjr  in  a  pleasant  yalley  ?  The  only  long  since  friehtmed  the  nlmoa  imm 
difference  is,  that  when  the  man  would  their  ancient  haunts,  and  tEe  beaotifnl 
resume  bis  journey  he  waits  for  a  snnny  aborigines  of  our  rivers  now  seek  for 
day,  while  the  salmon  prefers  a  rainy  undisturbed  homes  in  more  northcm 
day  to  start  upon  his  pilgrimage.  The  waters.  Once  in  a  while,  eren  at  tba 
best  places  to  fish  for  salmon  are  the  present  time,  the  shad  fishermen  of  the 
shallows  above  the  deep  pools ;  and  it  is  Merrimack  and  Saco  succeed  in  netting 
a  settled  fact,  that  after  you  have  killed  a  small  salmon ;  but  in  the  Androecoggia* 
a  fisb,you  are  always  sure  to  find  in  the  Kennebec,  and  Penobscot,  they  are  yet 
course  of  a  few  hours  another  individual  somewhat  abundant,  and  these  are  the 
in  the  same  place.  It  would  thus  seem  rivers  which  chiefly  supply  our  city 
'  that  they  are  partial  to  certain  localities,  markets  with  the  fresh  article. 
Another  thing  that  should  be  remembered  As  the  ice  melts  awa^  in  the  fpripg, 
is,  that  salmon  never  take  the  natural  fly  says  Dr.  J.  V.  C.  Smith,  in  his  intercstiaf 
while  it  is  in  a  stationary  position,  or  little  book  on  the  Fishes  of  Massachm* 
when  floating  down  stream  ;  hence  the  setts,  they  rush  to  the  rivers  from  the 
rreat  importance  p(  carrying  the  artificial  ocean ;  and  it  is  an  undeniable  fact,  coo- 
fly  directly  across  the  stream,  or  in  an  up-  firmed  by  successful  experiments,  that 
ward  oblique  direction.  When  you  have  they  visit,  as  far  as  possible,  the  very 
hooked  a  salmon  it  is  a  bad  plan  to  strain  streams  in  which  they  were  born.  When 
upon  bim  in  any  degree,  unless  he  is  undisturbed,  tbey  swim  slowly  in  large 
swimming  towards  a  dangerous  ground,  schools  near  the  surface ;  yet  tbey  are  so 
and  even  then  this  is  an  unsafe  experi-  timid,  that  if  suddenly  friehlened,  the 
ment.  The  better  plan  is  to  throw  a  whole  column  will  turn  directly  back 
pebble  in  front  of  him,  for  the  purpose  of  towards  the  sea.  It  has  also  been  proven 
frightening  him  back,  and  you  should  that  a  salmon  can  scud  at  the  surprising 
manage  to  keep  as  near  his  royal  person  velocity  of  thirty  miles  an  hoar.  The 
as  practicable.  Another  peculiarity  of  young  are  about  a  foot  long  when  they 
the  salmon  is  the  fact  that  (except-  visit  the  rivers  for  the  first  time ;  and  wt 
ing  the  shad)  it  is  the  only  fish  which  the  end  of  two  years,  according  to  Mr. 
seems  to  be  perfectly  at  home  in  the  salt  Smith,  they  weigh  h^t  or  six  poands, 
sea,  as  well  as  in  the  fresh  springs  among  and  attain  their  lull  growth  in  about  sax 
the  mountains.  It  is  also  singular  in  tbc  years.  When  running  up  the  rivers  tbey 
color  of  its  flesh,  which  is  a  deep  pink,  are  in  a  fat  condition ;  alter  that  period, 
and  the  texture  of  its  flesh  is  remarkably  having  deposited  their  spawn,  tbey  re- 
solid :  the  latter  circumstance  is  proven  turn  to  the  sea,  lean  and  emaciated.  la 
by  the  fact  that  you  cannot  carry  a  sal-  extremely  warm  weather,  and  while  ytt 
mon  by  the  gilts,  as  you  can  other  in  the  salt  water,  they  are  often  greatly 
fish,  without  tearing  and  mutilating  him  annoyed  by  a  black  and  flat-looking  in- 
to an  uncommon  degree.  sect,  which  is  apt  to  endanger  their  hvet^ 
In  olden  times  there  was  hardly  a  river  As  soon,  however,  as  the  CAlmoo  reaches 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  United  States,  the  fresh  water,  this  insect  drops  oil,  and 
north  of  Virginia,  which  was  not  annu-  the  fish  rapidly  improves, 
ally  visited  by  the  salmon ;  but  those  The  streams  which  these  fish  ascexMl, 
days  are  forever  departed,  and  it  is  but  are  invariably  distinguished  lor  their 
seldom  that  we  now  hear  of  their  being  rocky  and  gravelly  bottoms,  for  the  coid- 
taken  in  any  river  south  of  Boston,  ness  and  purity  of  their  water,  and  ia 
They  frequented,  in  considerable  num-  their  rapid  currents.  Thoee  which  aflM 
hers,  the  Susquehanna,  the  Delaware,  the  angler  the  most  sport,  are  rather 
and  North  rivers,  but  were  eminently  small  and  shallow,  and  empty  into  tide- 
abundant  in  the  Connecticut  and  the  water  rivers;  while  in  these  tbey  art 
Thames.  On  the  former  stream  it  used  chiefly  taken  with  the  net  The  tribe- 
to  be  stipulated  by  the  day-laborer,  that  taries  of  the  Androscoggin,  Kennebec, 
be  should  have  salmon  placed  upon  his  and  Penobscot,  having  au  been  blocked 
table  only  four  times  in  the  week ;  and  up  with  mill-dams,  the  salmon  is  ooly 
we  have  been  told  by  an  old  man  residing  found  in  the  principal  estuaries ;  and  as 
on  the  latter  stream,  that  the  value  of  these  are  large  and  deep,  they  are  of  no 
three  salmon,  forty  years  ago,  was  equal  value  to  the  angler,  ajid  will  not  be 
to  one  shad — the  former  were  so  much  many  years  longer  even  to  the  fisbeneca 
more  abundant  than  the  latter.  But  who  capture  them  for  the  purpose  of 
■teamboats,  and  the  din  of  cities,  have  making  money.    So  far  as  our  own  ex- 
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perience  p:otf ,  we  only  know  of  one  in  a  smoked  condition,  are  taken  in  nets 
n>er,  within  the  limits  of  the  Union,  and  seines  of  various  kinds.  But  the 
which  affords  the  aneler  good  salmon  only  instruments  used  by  the  scientific 
fishing,  and  that  is  tne  Aroostook,  in  angler,  are  a  rod  and  reel,  three  hundred 
Maine.  We  have  been  informed,  how-  feet  of  hair  or  silk  line,  and  an  assort- 
ever,  that  the  regular  salmon  is  taken  in  mcnt  of  artificial  flies.  Our  books  tell 
many  of  those  rivers,  in  the  northern  us,  that  a  eaudy  fly  is  commonly  the 
part  of  New-York,  which  emnty  into  best  killer,  but  our  own  experience  in- 
Lake  Ontario  and  the  Upper  St.  Lavf-  clines  us  to  the  belief,  that  a  large  brown 
rence,  but  we  are  compelled  to  doubt  the  or  black  hackle,  or  any  neatly -made  gray 
truth  of  the  statement.  Such  may  have  fly,  is  much  preferable  to  the  finest  fancy 
been  the  case  in  former  times,  but  we  specimens.  As  to  bait- fishing  for  salmon, 
think  it  is  not  so  now.  Salmon  are  not  we  have  never  tried  it — we  care  less 
taken  at  Montreal,  and  it  is  therefore  about  it  than  we  know,  and  we  know 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  they  ever  but  precious  little.  Next  to  a  delicately 
reach  the  fountain-head  of  the  St.  Law-  made  fly,  the  roost  important  thine  to 
rence;  this  portion  of  the  great  river  is  consider  is  the  leader  ui  the  line,  which 
too  far  from  the  ocean,  and  too  exten-  should  be  made  of  the  best  material,  (a 
aively  navigated,  and  the  water  is  not  twisted  gut,)  and  at  least  five  feet  in 
sufllciently  clear.  That  they  once  as-  lenzth.  But  if  the  angler  is  afraid  of 
cended  to  the  Ottawa  river  and  Lake  On-  wading  in  a  cold  and  even  a  deep  stream, 
tario  1  have  not  a  doubt,  but  those  were  the  very  best  of  tackle  will  avail  him 
in  the  times  of  the  days  of  old.  Another  nothing.  It  is  but  seldom  that  a  laree 
prevailing  opinion  with  regard  to  salmon,  salmon  can  be  taken,  without  costing  the 
we  have  it  in  our  power  decidedly  to  captor  a  good  deal  of  hard  labor,  and  a 
contradict.  Mr.  John  J.  Brown,  in  his  number  of  duckings.  And  when  the 
useful  little  book  entitled  the  **  American  character  of  the  fish  is  remembered,  this 
Angler's  Guide,**  makes  the  remark,  that  assertion  will  not  appear  stranee.  Not 
salmon  are  found  in  great  abundance  in  only  is  the  salmon  a  large  fish,  but  he  is 
the  Mississippi  and  its  magnificent  tribu-  remarkable  for  his  strength  and  lightning 
taries.  Such  is  not  the  fact,  and  we  are  quickness.  Owing  to  his  extreme  care- 
sure  that  if  **our  brother**  had  ever  fulness  in  meddling  with  matters  that 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  muddy  Missis-  may  injure  him,  it  is  necessary  to  use  the 
sippi,  he  would  have  known  by  intuition  most  delicate  tackle,  in  the  roost  cautious 
that  such  could  not  be  the  case.  Nor  is  and  expert  manner.  To  pull  a  salmon 
thQ  salmon  partial  to  any  of  the  rivers  in  shore,  immediately  after  he  has  been 
of  the  far  South,  as  many  people  suppose;  hooked,  will  never  do;  the  expert  way 
so  that  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  mat-  is  to  give  him  all  the  line  he  wants,  never 
ter  is  just  this, — that  the  salmon  fisheries  forgetting  in  the  meantime  that  it  must 
of  the  United  States  proper,  are  of  but  be  kept  perfectly  taut.  And  this  must 
littfe  consequence  when  compared  with  be  done  continually,  in  spite  of  every 
many  other  countries  on  the  globe,  obstacle,  not  only  when  the  fish  per- 
When  we  come  to  speak  of  our  Territo-  forms  his  splendid  leaps  out  of  the  water, 
ries,  however,  we  have  a  very  difl*erent  but  also  when  he  is  stemming  the  cur- 
story  to  relate,  for  a  finer  river  for  sal-  rent  of  the  stream,  trpng  to  break  the 
non  does  not  water  any  country  than  the  naughty  hook  against  a  rock,  or  when 
mighty  Columbia — that  same  Columbia  he  has  made  a  sudden  wheel,  and  is  gli- 
where  a  certain  navigator  once  purchased  ding  down  the  stream  with  the  swiftness 
a  ton  of  salmon  for  a  jack-knife.  But  of  a  falling  star.  The  last  eflbrt  to  get 
that  river  is  somewhat  too  far  ofi*  to  ex-  away,  which  I  have  mentioned,  is  usually 
pect  an  introduction  in  our  present  essay,  the  last  that  the  salmon  makes,  and  it  is 
and  we  will  therefore  take  our  reader,  therefore  of  the  highest  importance  that 
by  bis  permission,  into  the  neighboring  the  angler  should  manage  him  correctly 
Provinces  of  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  when  going  down.  Narrow  rifts,  ana 
and  Nova  Scotia.  even  waterfalls,  do  not  stop  the  salmon ; 
Before  proceeding  another  step,  bow-  and  bushes,  deep  holes,  slippery  bottoms, 
ever,  we  must  insert  a  paragraph  about  and  rocky  shores  most  not  impede  the 
the  various  methods  employe  to  capture  course  of  the  angler  who  would  secure 
the  salmon.  The  Indians,  and  many  a  prize.  And  though  the  salmon  is  a 
white  barbarians,  spear  them  by  torch-  powerful  fish,  he  is  not  long-winded,  and 
light ;  and  the  thousands  sent  to  market  by  his  great  impatience  is  apt  to  drown 
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himself,  much  sooner  than  one  would  abound  in  waterfalls,  and  though  exceed- 
sappose.  The  times  most  favorable  for  ingly  wild,  are  usually  qoite  coDvenieat 
taking  this  fish,  are  early  in  the  morning  to  angle  in,  for  the  reason  that  the  spring 
and  late  in  the  afternoon ;  and  when  the  freshets  are  apt  to  leave  a  gravelly  mar- 
angler  reaches  his  fishing  ground,  and  gin  on  either  side.  The  conveniences  for 
discovers  the  salmon  leaping  out  of  the  getting  to  this  out-of-the-way  region  arc 
water,  as  if  too  happy  to  remain  quiet,  somewhat  rude,  but  quite  comfortable 
he  may  then  calculate  upon  rare  sport,  and  very  romantic.  The  angler  has  to 
As  to  the  pleasure  of  capturing  a  &ne  ^o  in  a  Quebec  fishing  smack,  or  if  he  is 
salmon,  we  conceive  it  to  be  more  ex-  in  the  habit  of  trustinz  to  fortune  wbei 
quisite  than  any  other  sport  in  the  he  gets  into  a  scrape,  he  can  always  oh- 
world.  We  have  killed  a  buffalo  on  tain  a  passage  down  the  St  Lawrence  in 
the  head  waters  of  the  St.  Peter's  river,  a  brig  or  ship,  which  will  land  him  al 
hot  we  had  every  advantage  over  the  any  stated  point.  If  he  goes  in  a  smack, 
pursued,  for  we  rode  a  well-trained  horse,  he  can  always  make  use  of  her  tiny  cabin 
and  carried  a  double-barreled  gun.  We  for  his  temporary  home ;  but  if  he  takes 
have  seen  John  Cheney  bring  to  the  earth  a  ship,  after  she  has  spread  her  sails  for 
a  mighty  bull  moose,  among  the  Adiron-  £urope,  he  will  have  to  depend  upon  tfa« 
dac  mountains,  but  he  was  assisted  by  a  hospitality  of  the  Esquimaux  Indiana, 
pair  of  terrible  dogs,  and  carried  a  heavy  At  the  months  of  a  few  of  the  streams 
rifle.  But  neither  of  these  exploits  is  to  alluded  to,  he  may  chance  to  find  the 
be  compared  with  that  of  capturing  a  newly-built  cabin  of  a  lumberman,  who 
twenty- pound  salmon,  with  a  line  almost  will  treat  him  with  marked  politeness; 
as  fine  as  the  flowing  hair  of  a  beautiful  but  he  muftt  not  lay  the  **  flattering  nn»- 
woman.  When  we  ofler  a  fly  to  a  sahnon,  tion*'  to  his  soul,  that  he  will  receive 
we  take  no  undue  advantage  of  him,  but  any  civilities  from  the  agents  of  the  Hod- 
allow  him  to  follow  his  own  free  will ;  son's  Bay  Company,  whom  he  may  bap- 
and  when  he  has  hooked  himself,  we  pen  to  meet  in  that  northern  wilderness, 
give  him  permission  to  match  his  streneth  A  large  proportion  of  these  streams  raa 
against  our  skill.  Does  not  this  lact  through  an  unknown  mountain  land,  and 
prove  that  salmon  fishing  is  distinguish-  are  yet  nameless ;  so  that  we  cannot  dcs- 
ad  for  its  humanity,  if  notfbrits^^ni/^.^  ignate  the  precise  localities  wbtre  we 
We  have  sat  in  a  cariole  and  driven  a  have  been  particularly  successful ;  and 
Canadian  pacer,  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  in  we  might  add,  that  the  few  which  have 
two  minutes  and  a  half,  on  the  icy  plains  been  named  by  the  Jesuit  Missionaries 
of  Lake  Erie,  and  as  we  held  the  reins,  can  never  be  remembered  without  a  feel- 
have  thought  we  could  not  enjoy  a  more  ing  of  disgust.  Not  to  attempt  a  pun,  it 
exquisite  pleasure.  That  experience,  can  safely  be  remarked  that  those  names 
however,  was  ours  long  before  we  had  are  decidedly  beastly ;  for  they  celebrate 
ever  seen  a  genuine  salmon  ;  we  are  such  creatures  as  the  hog,  the  sheep  and 
somewhat  wiser  now,  for  we  have  ac-  the  cow.  Thesaimon  taken  on  this  caa«t 
quired  the  art  of  driving  through  the  pure  vary  from  ten  to  forty  pounds,  thooick 
white  foam  even  a  superb  salmon,  and  the  average  weight  is  perhaps  fifteen 
that,  too,  with  only  a  silken  line  some  pounds.  They  constitute  an  important 
hundred  yards  in  length.  article  of  commerce,  and  it  is  someiimcs 
One  of'^the  most  fruitful  salmon  regions  the  case  that  a  single  fisherman  will  se- 
for  the  angler  to  visit  lies  on  the  north  cure  at  least  four  hundred  at  one  tide,  ia 
shore  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  be-  a  single  net.  The  cities  of  Montreal  and 
tween  the  Saguenay  and  the  North-west  Quebec  are  supplied  with  fresh  saloon 
river  in  Labrador.  A  few  years  ago,  how-  from  this  portion  of  the  St  Lawrence, 
ever,  there  was  good  fishing  to  l^  had  in  and  the  entire  valley  of  that  river,  as 
Mai  Bav  river,  above  the  Sagnenay,  and  well  as  portions  of  the  Union,  are  sup- 
also  in  the  Jacques  Cartier,  above  Quebec,  plied  with  smoked  salmon  from  the  same 
hot  good  sport  is  seldom  found  in  either  of  region.  The  rivers  on  the  southern  ctmA 
those  streams  at  the  present  time.  But  the  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  are  generally 
principal  tributaries  of  the  Saguenay  itself  well  supplied  with  salmon,  bnt  those 
(particularlythe  Ri ver  St.  Margaret)  aflbrd  streams  are  few  and  far  between,  and 
the  rarest  of  sport, even  now.  The  streams  difficult  of  access.  Bnt  a  visit  to  any 
of  this  coast  are  rather  small,  but  very  nu-  portion  of  this  great  northern  valley, 
merous,  and  without  a  single  exception,  during  the  pleasant  summer  tJBi«,  is  ai- 
we  believe,  are  rapid,  cold  and  dear.  They  tended  with  many  interestiag  circam- 
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stances.  Generally  speaking,  the  scenery  before  our  mind,  we  are  disposed  to  cod- 
is  mountainous,  and  though  the  people  are  aider  the  Bay  of  Cbaleur  the  most  in- 
not  yery  numerous,  they  are  somewhat  terestin^  salmon  region  in  the  British 
unique  in  their  manners  and  customs.  Possessions.  This  estuary  divides  Lower 
and  always  take  pllhsure  in  lavishing  Canada  from  New>Brunswick,  and  as 
their  attentions  upon  the  stranger.  The  the  streams  emptying  into  it  are  numerous 
weeks  that  we  spent  voyaging  upon  the  and  always  clear*  they  are  resorted  to  by 
St.  Lawrence  we  always  remember  with  the  salmon  in  great  numbers.  The  tee- 
tmalloyed  pleasure ;  and  if  we  thought  nery  of  the  bay  is  remarkably  beautiful : 
that  fortune  would  never  again  permit  us  the  northern  shore,  being  rugged  and 
to  revisit  those  delightful  scenes,  we  mountainous,  presents  an  agreeable  con- 
should  indeed  be  quite  unhappy.  trast  to  the  southern  shore,  which  is  an 

The  most  agreeable  of  our  pilgrimages  ejctensive  lowland,  fertile  and  somewhat 

were    performed  in  a  small    sail- boat,  cultivated.    The  principal  inhabitants  of 

commanded  by  an  experienced  and  very  this  region  are  Scotch  farmers,  and  the 

intelligent   pilot   of   Tadousac,    named  simplicity  of  their  lives  is  only  equaled 

Ovington,    and    our   companions   were  by  their  hospitality;  and  upon  this  bay, 

Charles  Pentland,  Esq.  of  Launceau  Lean  also,  reside  the  few  survivors  of  a  once 

on  the  Saguenay,  and  George  Price,  jr.,  powerful  aboriginal  nation,  the  Micmac 

Esq.,  of  Quebec.    We  had  everything  Indians.    But  of  all  the  rivers  which 

we  wanted  in  the  way  of  **  creature  empty  into  the  Bay  of  Cbaleur,  there  ia 

comforts;"  and  we  went  everywhere,  not  one    that  can  be  compared  to  the 

saw  everybody,  caught  lots  of  salmon,  Restigouche,  which  is  its  principal  tribo- 

killed  an  occasional  seal,  and  tried  to  tary.    It  is  a  winding  stream,  uneaual 

harpoon  an  occasional  white  porpoise;  in  width,  and  after  running  through  a 

now  enjoying  a  glorious  sunset,  and  then  hilly  country,  it  forces  its  way  through 
watching  the  stars  and  the  strange  aurora,  #  superb  mountain  gorge,  and  then  begins 

as  we  lay  becalmed  at  midnight  far  out  to  expand  in  width  until  it  falls  into  its 

upon  the  deep ;  at  one  time  gazing  with  parent  bay.    The  scenery  is  beautiful 

wonder  upon  a  terrible  storm,  and  then  beyond  compare,  and  the  eye  is  occa- 

again  happy,  fearless,  and  free,  dashing  sionally  refr^ed  by  the  appearance  of 

over  the  billows  before  a  stiff  gale.  a  neat  farm,  or  a  little  Indian  hamlet. 

Some  of  the  peculiar  charms  of  fly-  The  river  is  particulaily  famous  for  its 
fishing  in  this  region,  are  owing  to  tbe^   salmon,  which  are  very  abundant  and  of 

fact  that  you  are  not  always  sure  of  the  a  good  size.    But  this  is  a  region  which 

Sen  us  of  your  fish  even  after  you  have  the  anglers  of  our  country  or  the  Prov- 
ooked  him,  for  it  may  be  a  forty  or  inces,  with  two  or  three  exceptions, 
twenty-pound  salmon,  and  then  again  it  have  not  yet  taken  the  trouble  to  visit, 
may  be  a  salmon-trout  or  a  four-pound  and  many  of  the  resident  inhabitants  are 
specimen  of  the  common  trout.  The  not  even  aware  of  the  fact,  that  the 
consequence  is,  that  the  expectations  of  salmon  may  be  taken  with  the  fly.  The 
the  angler  are  always  particularly  excited,  regular  fishermen  catch  them  altogether 
Another  pleasure  which  might  be  mAi«  with  the  net,  and  the  Indians  with  the 
ttoned,  is  derived  from  queer  antics  and  spear  ;  and  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  the 
laughable  yells  of  the  Indians,  who  are  Indians  are  already  complaining  of  the 
always  hanging  about  your  skirts,  for  whites  fordestroying  their  fisheries,  when 
the  express  purpose  of  maiking  themselves  it  is  known  that  a  single  individual  will 
merry  over  any  mishap  which  may  befall  frequently  capture,  in  a  single  day,  a 
you.  The  only  drawback  which  we  hundred  splendid  fellows,  and  that,  too, 
nave  found  in  fishing  in  these  waters,  is  with  a  spear  of  only  one  tine.  It  is  re- 
caused  by  the  immense  number  of  mus-  ported  of  a  Scotch  clergyman  who  once 
quitoes  and  sand-flies.  Every  new  guest  angled  in  **  these  parts,"  that  be  killed 
is  received  by  them  with  particular  and  three  hundred  salmon  in  one  season,  and 
constant  attention  :  their  only  desire,  by  with  a  single  rod  and  reel.  A  pilgriroaije 
night  or  day,  seems  to  be,  to  ^orge  them-  to  the  Restigouche  would  afibrd  the 
selves  to  death  with  the  life-blood  of  salmon  fisher  sufficient  material  to  keep 
those  who  **  happen  among  them."  It  his  thinkers  busy  for  at  least  one  year, 
actually  makes  our  blood  run  cold,  to  The  angler  and  lover  of  scenery  who 
thinkof  the  misery  we  endured  from  these  could  spare  a  couple  of  months,  would 
winged  tormentors.*  find  it  a  glorious  trip  to  go  to  the  Bay  of 
Even  with  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  Cbaleur  in  a  yeseel  around  Nova  Scotia, 
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retaminf^  in  a  caooe  by  tbe  Restigoache,  anglers.  In  tiiis  proTince  the  oU  Eaglifb 
and  the  Spring  river,  which  empties  into  feeling  for  the  **  gentle  art*  is  kept  op, 
tbe  St  John.  His  roost  tedious  portage  and  we  know  of  fly  fishermen  there,  a 
would  be  only  aboat  three  miles  long,  record  of  whose  plscatoriaJ  exploits 
(a  mere  nothing  to  the  genaine  angler,)  would  hare  OTerw helmed  eren  the  re- 
and  soon  after  touching  the  latter  riTcr,  nowned  Walton  and  DaTv  with  astontsh- 
hecould  ship  himself  on  board  of  a  steam-  ment  The  rivers  of  Nora  Scotia  are 
boat,  and  come  home  in  less  than  a  week,  quite  numerous,  and  usually  well  sap- 
even  if  that  home  happened  to  be  west  plied  with  salmon.  The  great  favorite 
of  the  Alleghany  mountains.  among  the  Halifax  anglers  is  Gold  river. 

Of  all  the  large  rivers  of  New-Bruns-  a  cold  and  beautiful  i^tream,  which  is  about 

wick,  we  know  not  a  single  one  which  sixty  miles  distant  from  that  city,  in  a 

will  notafibrd  the  fly  fisherman  an  abun-  westerly  direction.     The  valley  of  the 

dance  of  sport     Foremost  among  our  stream  is  somewhat  settled,  and  by  a 

favorites,  we    would  mention    the    St  frugal  and  hard- working  Swiss  and  Ger- 

John,  with  the  numerous  beautiful  tribu-  man  population,  who  pitched  their  tenta 

taries  which  come  into   it,  below   the  there  in  1760.     It  is  fifteen  years  since  it 

Great  Falls,  not  forgetting  the  magnifi-  was  discovered  by  a  strolling  angler,  and 

cent  pool  below  those  falls,  nor  Salmon  at  the  present  time  there  is  hardly  a  maa 

river  and  the  Aroostook.  The  scenery  of  residing  on  its  banks  who  does  not  con- 

this  valley  is  charmingbeyond  compare,  sider  himself  a  faithful  disciple  of  Wahoa. 

but  the  man  who  would  spend  a  summer  £ven  among  the  Micmac  Indians,  who 

therein,  must  have  a  remarkably  long  pay   the  river  an  annual  visit,  may  be 

purse,  for  the  half-civilized  Indians,  and  occasionally  found  an  expert  fly  fi.«'her. 

the  less  than  half-civilized  white  people.  But  after  all.  Nova  Scotia  is  not  exactly 

of  the  region,  have  a  particular  passion  the  province  to  which  a  Yankee  angttf 
for  imposing  upon  travelers,  and  charg-*  would  enjoy  a  visit,  for  cockney  fi^ber- 

ing  them  the  most  exorbitant  prices  for  men  are  a  little  too  abundant,  and  the 

the  simple  necessaries  they  may  need,  ways  of  the  people  in  some  ridiculous 

The    salmon  of  the  St  John  are  nu-  particulars  smack  too  much  of  the  mother 

nerous,  but  rather  small,  seldom  weigh-  country. 

ingmorethan  fifteen  pounds.  Tbefisheries  Having  finished  our  geo^phical  bis- 

ofthe  Bay  of  Fundy,  near  the  mouth  of  tory  of  the  salmon  and  his    American 

the  St.    John,  constitute  an  important  haunts,  we  will  take  our  leave  of  him 

interest,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  by  simply  remarking,  (for  tbe  benefit  <A 

Tbe  fishermen  here  take  the  salmon  with  those  who  like  to  preserve  what  they 

drag  nets,  just  before  high  water :  the  capture,)  that  there  are  three  modes  for 

nets  are  about  sixty  fathoms  long,  and  preserving  the  salmon : — first,  by  putting 

require  three  or  four  boats  to  manage  them  in  salt  for  tbiee  days,  and  thea 

them.    The  fish  are  all  purchased,  at  this  smoking,  which  takes  about  twelve  days ; 

particular  point,  by  one  man,  at  tbe  rate  secondly,  by  regularly  salting  them  down, 

of  eighty  cents  apiece,  large  and  small,  as^ou  would  mackerel;  and  thirdly,  by 

during  the  entire  season.      The  other  boningand  then  pickling  them  in  vinegar. 

New-Brunswick  rivers  to  which  we  have  The  latter  method  is  unquestionably  the 

alluded,  are  the  Mirimicbi  and  the  St.  most  troublesome,  but  at  the  same  time 

Croix;  but  as  we  have  never  angled  in  tbe  most  expeditious;and  what  can  tickle 

either,  we  will  leave  them  to  their  seve-  the  palate  more  exquisitely  than  a  choice 

ral  reputations.  bit  of  pickled  salmon,  with  a  bottle  of 

We  now  come  to  say  a  few  words  of  Burgundy  to  float  it  to    its  legiiimata 

Nova  Scotia,  which  is  not  only  famous  home  ? 
for  its  salmon,  but  also  for  its  scientific 
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GERMAN    VIEWS    OF  ENGLISH    CRITICISM. 

BT  THCODORE  A.   TELLKAMPF. 

It  is  often  admitted  in  English  publica-  what  is  foreign  merely  because  it  is  so, 
tjons,  that  little  was  known  of  Crerman  without  the  form  of  a  trial.  The  former 
literature  in  that  country  until  recently,  emneous  sentences  passed  on  German 
Certainly,  no  one  familiar  with  the  Ian-  literature,  are  now  only  quoted  to  show 
guages  and  modem  literary  history  of  the  the  ignorance  of  the  critics  who  passed 
two  nations,  will  be  disposed  to  question  them,  and  who,  in  thus  attacking  what 
the  truth  ot  the  admission.  Indeed,  it  is  they  had  so  little  knowledge  of,  appear  to 
onlyyerylatelythattheEnglish/m^iccan  have  acted  with  the  same  disregard  of 
be  said  to  have  possessed  any  real  k no wl-  reason  and  the  same  consequences  that 
edge  of  the  poetryand  scholarship  of  their  distinguish  the  adventure  of  Don  Quixote 
Germanic  neighbors  across  the  Channel,  and  the  windmill.  Some  writers,  for  in- 
Previous  to  the  present  century  only  a  stance,  in  the  blindness  of  their  prejudice, 
few  individuals  were  acquainted  with  would  go  so  far  as  to  pronounce  one  Ger- 
them,  and  they  only  to  a  verylimited  ex-  man  author  an  atheist,  another  a  deist,  or 
tent.  Man^  of  the  old  German  epic  songs  ascribe  to  one  work  an  immoral,  to 
and  traditions,  such  as  the  Hildebrand  another  an  irreligious  tendency,  with  as 
song,  Horny  Siegefried,  or  Sigurd,  Rey-  little  justice  and  real  knowledge  of  the 
nard  the  Fox,  &c.,  were  imported  matter  as  they  would  exhibit,  who  should 
into  England,  and  now  rank,  although  style  Shakspeare  immoral  and  atheistical. 
Tery  erroneously,  with  the  antiquities  Some  even  asserted  that  **  German  theolo- 
of  Its  literature.  Besides  these,  compar-  ey  '*  was  akin  to  irreligion,  because  of  a 
atively  few  German  works,  chiefly  on  re-  few  works  like  those  of  Strauss ;  and  they^ 
ligious  subjects,  or  on  mathematics  and  even  seemed  to  fear  that  the  study  of  it 
astronomy,  were  known ;  and  they,  from  would  endanger  the  Christian  religion. 
the  nature  of  their  subjects,  only  to  the  Surely  no  one  could  seriously  entertain 
learned  few. '  such  a  fear,  who  knew  the  religious  feei- 

At  first  the  progress  of  German  litera-  ing  or  the  religious  views  of  the  great 

ture  in  England  within  this  century  was  mass  of  the  German  people,  or  who  has 

slow.    Many  prejudices  and  much  bigot-  an  appreciation  of  what  theology,  as  a 

ry  had  to  be  overcome  before  it  could  science,  means.    What  was  sneered  at  as 

gain  favor  and  a  lirm  footing  among  a  na-  **  German  theology"  has   already  been 

lion  whose  natural  distaste  for  what  is  controverted  and    condemned  by   both 

foreign  was  heightened  by  appeals  from  English  and  German  critics,  theologians 

various  quarters,  even  from  men  of  high  of  the  highest  standing :  it  is  no  more  the 

reputation,    and    on    various    absurd  theology  of  Germany  than  the  views  of 

grounds.    German  literature  was  at  that  any  sect  or  of  Tom  Paine  are  the  theology 

time  particularly  proscribed  as  dangerous  of   England.    But  the  instance  shows 

to  the  **  classical  taste'*  and  to  the  **  good  what  difficulties,    what   ignorance  and 

morals'*  of  the  United  Kingdom.     Such  prejudice  the  literature  of  one  nation  has 

riews  had  a  temporary  retarding  effect,  to  contend  with  in  its  first  introduction  to 

but  they  soon  gave  place  to  more  just  another. 

opinions,  as  it  began  to  91b  better  and  The  natural  desire  of  men  of  literary 

more  generally  understood.  taste  to  read  the  imperishable  productions 

Twenty  years  ago,  independent  read-  of  the  great  poets  of  other  nations  in  the 

ers  of  German  poetryand  scholars  familiar  original,  leaas  frequently  to  the  study  of 

with  the  state  of  the  sciences  in  Germany,  other  languages,  but  the  active  interest  felt 

were  rare  in  Eneland ;  but  since  their  in  the  pursuit  of  the  sciences  leads  per- 

number  has  rapidly  increased,  and  many  haps  more  generally  to  it.    At  present, 

of  the  most  distinguished  writers,  having  whoever  is  desirous  of  keeping  pace  with 

directed  their  attention  that  way,  have  the  rapid  progress  of  the  sciences,  espe- 

done  much  to  eradicate  that  narrow  na-  cially  of  the  natural  sciences,  has  to  make 

tionality  which  prompts  men  to  condemn  himself  familiar  with  the  languages  of 
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those  countries  in  which  those  sciences  that  which  kindles  in  the  reader  a  spirit 
are  principally  cultivated.  The  scholar  kindred  to  the  poet's — had  heen  wanting, 
can  no  more  rely  on  his  Greek  and  Latin.  Schlesel  and  Tieck  have  raised  the  stand- 
The  time  has  passed  when  the  latter  was  ard  oftranslation,  and  since  their  labors 
the  universal  language  of  the  learned,  there  have  appeared  there  translations  of 
Though  many  scientific  works  are  yet  classic  and  modern  poets  from  time  to 
written  in  Latin,  by  far  the  greater  num-  time  of  merit  almost  equal  to  theirs, 
her  are  in  the  modern  languages,  all  of  To  these  great  modern  translators  in  a 
which  elucidate  each  ojher,  and  the  stu-  great  measure,  and  partly  also  to  its  ceo- 
dent  necessarily  lags  behind  if  he  is  tral  position  in  Europe  and  its  various  re- 
obliged  to  wait  tor  or  trust  to  translations  lations  to  surrounding  countries  apoa 
or  compilations.  He  must  therefore  C(MI-  which  its  historical  development  so  much 
nect  the  study  of  the  ancient  with  that  of  depends,  it  is  mainly  to  be  attributed  that 
the  modern  tongues.  The  importance  of  there  is  scarcely  any  people  so  free  froa 
this  has  been  for  some  time  generally  national  jealousy  in  matters  of  literature, 
recognized  in  Germany ;  and  accordingly  Works  of  genius  are  ever  alike  welcoiae 
the  study  of  the  living  languages  has  there,  come  from  what  source  they  may. 
been  very  generally  introduced  there,  into  Literary  men  are  more  catholic  and  eos- 
literary  institutions.  For  some  years  also  mopolitan  there  than  in  any  other  conn- 
the  study  of  the  Grerman  has  been  made  a  try ;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  reflect  that  oo 
part  of  education  in  the  schools  and  col-  evil  results  have  attended  the  prevalence 
leges  of  England,  France  and  the  United  of  such  a  spirit ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
States ;  and  now,  where  a  short  time  ago,  rapid  development  of  men  of  great  gen* 
owing  to  the  national  prejudice  before  ius  has  been  aided  by  it,  and  its  only  ef* 
alluded  to,  Grerman  literature  was  almost  feet  on  men  of  inferior  talents  is,  that  they 
proscribed,  the  knowledge  of  the  German  are  forced  to  imitate  and  soon  sink  hack 
language  is  considered  not  only  as  a  again  into  the  insignificance  from  which 
source  from  which  much  enjoyment  may  some  immature  indications  of  genius  hmk 
be  drawn,  but  as  an  essential  acquire-  drawn  them. 

ment  of  scientifit  men..  Of  the  English  writers  who  have  cod- 

This  change  in  literary  public  opinion  tributed  to  bring  the  study  of   Germaa 

in  England  has  been  brought  about  partly  literature  more  into  fashion,  since  Scott 

bv  the  more  frequent  intercourse  between  and  Coleridge,  Carlyle  holds  at  present 

Ciermans   and    Englishmen   consequent  the  most  prominent  position.    Heisemi- 

upon  the  modem  increased  facilities  for  nently  qualified  for  it  by  bis  intinale 

travel,  but  chiefly  by  the  writings  of  some  knowledge  of  the  German  mode  of  life, 

thorough  students  in  particular  depart-  and  of  the  language  in  all  its  niceties, 

ments  of  German  literature,  and  their  se-  such  as  the  shades  of  meaning  ^veo  to 

lections  and  translations  from  German  words  by  popular  associations  of  ideas,  at 

authors.  The  efforts  of  these  few  scholars  well  as  their  strict  scientific  significaiioos. 

have  done  more  than  anything  else  to  All  his  writings  evince  a  familiaritj  with 

awaken  that  sympathy  which  belongs  the  spirit  of  German  poetry,  and  bis  criti- 

inherently  to  nations  of  the  same  family,  cisms  and  translations  have  produced  a 

but  which  lies  dormant  until  a  common  marked  effect  on  subsequent  reviews  aod 

language  is  found  to  express  it    For  two  translations  of  German  authors.    But  b«, 

nations  cannot  through  mere  literal  trans-  though  bis  writings  have  bad  more  infla- 

lations  understand  each  other ;  the  wri-  ence  than  those  of  any  other  author,  is 

tings  of  each  must  not  only  be  rendered,  by  no  means  the  only  one  who  has  di»- 

but  adjusted  to  the  spirit  of  the  other,  tineuished  himself   in  this  departmcst. 

Thus  the  masterly  translation  of  Homer  bom  in  England  and  in  this  country, 

by  Voss  marked  an  epoch  in  the  history  We  need  not  Enumerate  them  ;  it  ia  pcr- 

01  German  literature.    The   marvelous  fectl^  evident,  however,  throagh    their 

excellence  of  this  epic  son^^,  admitted  be-  writings  and  from  other  facts,  that  a  traas- 

fore  on  the  authority  of  philologists,  was  fusion  baa  been  going  on  between  Eag- 

DOW  unveiled  to  every  educated  man  in  land   and    Germany,  and  that  the  two 

the  nation.    The  excellent  translation  of  countries    understand  each  other   now 

Sbakspeare  by  Schlesel  and  Tieck  pro-  much  better  than  they  erer  did  before. 

duced  in  a  di^rent  sphere  a  similar  effect  Old  prejudices  have  melted  awav  on  btA 

These  plays  were  not  novel  in  Germany ;  sides,  and  especially  in  England  the  €mU 

they  had  been  translated  before,  and  well  cries,  once  fashionable,  by  those  wbo 

translated ;  but  the  Promethean  spark —  were  entirely  ignorant  of  it,  againat  Ger- 
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man  literature,  have  been  silenced  by  the  it  has  kept  pace  with  the  mental  develop- 
progress  o|  knowledge.  For  several  ment  of  the  German  people,  andwasnev- 
years  the  greater  number  of  articles  on  er  considered  fixed  like  a  dead  language, 
the  subject  in  the  leading  Reviews  have  or  as  the  French  was  at  one  time  tbougnt 
evinced  a  considerable,  and  many  even  a  to  be  by  a  decree  of  the  Academie  Fran- 
thorough  knowledge  of  it  $aise.    A  lan^age  is  the  medium  for  the 

But  the  English  writers  still  occasion-  conveyance  of  impressions,  images,  emo- 
ally  fall  into  some  errors,  naturally  tions,  passions  and  ideas;  as  these 
enough,  in  treating  of  the  different  depart-  become  more  and  more  comprehensive,  it 
ments  of  a  literature  so  various  and  uni-  has  to  conform.  A  clear  and  correct  idea, 
versal  as  the  German ;  and  as  these  errors  if  it  cannot  be  expressed  in  a  simple  sen- 
ought  not  to  be  passed  over  by  students,  tence,  must  be  ^iven  in  a  compound  one, 
or  least  of  all  by  a  lover  of  his  native  as  in  music  an  idea  which  cannot  be  con- 
literature,  who  is,  at  the  same  time,  an  veyed  in  a  simple  melody  may  be  nttered 
admirer  of  that  of  the  land  of  his  adop-  through  a  full  harmonic  current.  It  is 
tion,  without  notice,  we  have  undertaken  obviously  a  fault  if  a  language  does  not 
this  article  chiefly  with  the  view  of  point-  permit  an  appropriate  expression  of  ideas 
ing  out  and  correcting  a  few  of  the  most  and  their  modifications,  through  a  slavish 
obvious.  An  article  on  Lessing  which  deference  to  conventional  rules, 
appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  Critics  who  sit  down  to  compare  Ger- 
October,  1845,  contains  samples  of  most  man  and  English  literature,  with  the  no- 
of  thera»and  we  shall  therefore  refer  to  it  tion  that  the  style  of  the  former  is  neces- 
for  illustration,  though  it  is  not  our  pur-  Imrily  cloudy  and  inflated,  will  of  course 
pose  to  reply  to  its  false  positions  at  any  soon  conclude  that  the  former  is  <*  empty,** 
length.  while  they  speak  of  the  latter  as  full 

One  of  the  most  common  mistakes  has  of  **  inexhaustible  energy  and  wealth:* 

arisen  from  confounding  national  preju-  after  having  thus  **  in   broad  outlines'* 

dices  with  nationality.    This  leads  to  established  the  superiority  of  their  own 

many  others ;  for   instance,  to  that  of  over  the  Grerman  literature,  to  the  satis- 

judginfi;  things  not  according  to  real  merit,  faction  of  themselves  and   their  auasi 

but  according  to  what  some  who  are  constituents,  they  can  easily  delude  them- 

misled  by  a  narrow  taste  or  conventional  selves  into  a  belief  in  their  fairness,  b^ 

notions  regard  as  the  English  standard  of  saying  something  in  praise  of  some  indi- 

excellence.    Thus  some   reviewers  find  vidua!  German  writers.     The^  phrases 

fault  with  certain  constructions  of  Ger-  in  Quotation  marks  are  from  the  article 

man  sentences,  not  because  they  are  so  on  Lessing,  the  author  of  which  would 

unlike  English,  but  because  they  are  un-  seem  to  have  proceeded  in  his  task  of 

Uke  the  modern  flippant  review  English  criticism  in  much  the  manner  indicated, 

which  they  themselves  write.    They  pay  But  we  must  refer  to  this  article  more 

no  regard  to  the  different  frame-work  of  particularly  ;  and  though  its  tone  is  sufll- 

the  Ismguage  nor  to  its  distinguishing  and  ciently  provoking  to  a  lover  of  German 

by  no  means  objectionable  feature  in  de-  literature,  we  do  not  think  it  necessary 

nving  its  words  from  the  Latin  and  Cel-  to  disclaim  any  personal  feeling  in  com- 

tic  as  well  as  pure  German.    English  menting  upon  some  of  its  mis-statements, 

censure  by  thoee  who  write  a  vicious  A  few  sentences  may  show  the  spirit 

style    in    their  mother  tongue,  of  the  in  which  it  is  written,  and  with  what 

grammatical  peculiarities  ot  a  language  confident  dogmatism  its  erroneous  viewi 
ley  evidently  do  not  well  understand,  is  are  put  forth.  After  some  general  re- 
hardly  worth  a  serious  reply.  They  din-  marks,  to  the  tenor  of  which  we  have 
like  the  style  of  Schillcr,or  Goethe,  or  Yon  already  referred,  the  author  says,  «*  Their 
Humboldt,  but  can  give,  at  least  the  aa-  literature  is  of  yesterday ;  and  though 
thor  of  the  article  on  Lessing  doesnotat-  its  brief  career  has  been  prolific  beyond 
tempt,  any  better  reason  than  inte  dixit,  example,  it  has  not  yet  attained  a  tithe 
The  reader  must  believe  it  out  this  of  the  richness  of  ours,  and  will  never 
'*jurare  in  verba  magistri"  has  gone  out  attain  its  vigor."  But  he  lets  us  know 
01  fashion  since  **  the  spirit  of  free  inqui-  in  another  place,  that  he  is  far  from  be- 
ry  '*  has  become  the  order  of  the  day.  lieving  German  literature  to  be  **  of  yes- 
Such  writers  seem  not  to  be  aware  that  terday;"  and  it  is  evident  be  only  sajs 
the  development  of  the  German  has  dif-  so  here,  because  he  is  fond  of  **  brief 
fered  in  many  respects  from  that  of  any  sentences.**  Unfortunately,  this,  like 
other  modern  European  language;  that  many  others  of  his  brief  sentences,  wants 
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the  redeeming  merit  of  the  direct  mode  little  study  of  it  will  clear  from  the  miod 

of  writing— correctness  as  well  as  brill-  of  any  unprejudiced  reader, 

iancy.    The  "literature*  of  yesterday**  The  author's  predilection  for  pointed 

includes,  by  his  own  admissions,  the  sentences  misleads  him  in  another  place 

works  of  KJopstock,  and  therefore  dates  to  say  of  German  literature,  *<  Klopstock 

back  at  least  a  century.    The  relative  had  made  it  English,  Wieland  had  made 

age  of  the  two  literatures  he  is  speaking  it  French,    Lessing  made  it  German.** 

01,   does  not   louch  their  comparative  Again,  '*  He  (Leasing)  was  the  first  Ger- 

merit ;  but  one  who  undertook  to  write  man  who  gave  to  it  its  natural  tendencies 

on  German  literature,  should  have  known  and  physiognomy.**    It  is  more  easy  to 

the  historical  fact,  that  the  old  epic  and  write  such  fancitul  expressions  Ihaa  to 

popular  sones  of  the  Germans — the  rec-  give  a  correct  account  of  what  Klopstock, 

ords  of  their  early  life — originated  and  Wieland  and  Leasing  have  actually  done 

were  sung  by  the  people  before  the  An-  for  the  literature  of  their  country.    A 

glo-Saxons  left  the  northern  shores  of  reader  not  acquainted  with  the  matter 

Germany,  and  by  conquest  took  posses-  can  form  no  true  idea  of  this.    The  latter 

sion  of  a  part  of  England,  and  before  sentence  quoted  would  give  the  impres- 

another  German  tribe,  the  Franks,  con-  sion  that  before  Lessing's  time  Germanr 

qpered  the  north-eastern  portion  of  Graul.  had  no  national  literature.    But  the  truth 

Those  old  rudiments  of  literature,  which  is,  at  the  utmost,  all  Lessing  could  poasi- 

the  Anglo-Saxons  took  with  them  to  their  hly  do  in  this  respect  would  have  been  to 

new  home,  must  have  been  as  old  as  any  re-estabhsh  its  genuine  character,  to  give 

of  the  tribes  of  which  they  were  the  new  impulses  for  its  farther  development, 

common  property.  and  to  enrich  it  by  his  various  wntiDc& 

In  another  place  our  author  states,  In    another    paragraph    the    author 

that  the  **  radical  defects  of  German  lite-  amuses  us  by  <  saying,  **  His  (Lesaiag*!) 

rature  spring  from  want  of  distinct  pur-  mind  is  of  a  quality  eminently  Briti^.* 

pose.**    That  this  is  so,  he  argues,  is  This  is  another  **  brief  sentence.**  Bat  it 

shown  by  the  disproportionate  excellence  was  not  Lessing's  habit  to  jump  at  con- 

the  Germans  exhibit  **  in  those  depart-  elusions,  nor  to  write  sentences   more 

ments  of  intellectual  activity,   wherein  remarkable  for  brevity  than  correctncts. 

only  distinct  purpose  and  pro|>er  culture  He  was  a  man  of  singular  modesty ;  ia* 

can  bestow  any  success.**    What  idea  he  deed,  it  is  scarcely  possil>le  to  imKine  a 

attaches  to  the  words  *'  distinct  purpose,**  mind  more  opposite  than  bis  to  that  of 

we  do  not  distinctly  gather  from  the  the    writer  of  this  review,  who  is  aa 

manner  in  which  he  uses  them.    But  Englishman.    If  Lessing  had  an  ^  eai- 

surely,  ^  priori,  if  the  Germans  excel  in  nently  British**  mind,  the  reviewer  is  doc 

such  **  departments  of  intellectual  activi-  a  fair  sample  of  his  countrymen.    By 

ty**  as  he  mentions,  it  is  incredible  that  this  mode  of  classifying  minds  according 

they  should  not  have  **  written  to  the  to  countries,  it  is  not  possible  to  conceive 

purpose**  in  others.    The  fact  also  sup-  both  minds  to  be  British.    They  have  to 

ports  this  plain  conclusion  of  logic.    If  little  in  common,  that  even  the  nataial 

the  author  means  that  German  literature  affinity  and  sympathy  acknowledced  to 

does   not  abound  in  clear,  direct,  and  exist  between  two  nations,  branches  of 

rigorous  writers,  he  exhibits  an  ignorance  one  family,  seems  in  these  indiTidoals  lo 

of  it  which  should  have  kept  him  silent  have  ceased. 

The  idea  that  men  of  letters  in  Germany  The  direction  and  culture  of  LesMng's 

are  thick-headed  and  slow-braineil,  is  a  genius,  or  natural  talents,  owing  to  his 

remnant  of  the  old  bigotry  that  a  reviewer  education,  the  means  aflbrded  hin  in  the 

ought  to  be  ashamed  of.    It  savors  of  the  pursuit  of  his  studies,  intercourse 


spirit  of  Mr.  LJUy  wick,  in  Dickens*  story,  the  most  distinguished  literary  men  of  his 

What  is  **  water**  in  French  ?  he  asks,  time,  a  thousand  circumstances  peculiar 

L*eau,  he  is  told.    **  I  thought  it  was  a  to  the  life  of  literary  men  in  Gcraiaay. 

low  language  !**    That  there  are  German  all,  as  well  as  his  wons,  denote  bin  most 

works  written  to  no  purpose,  and  which  distinctly  a  German, 
had  better  never  been  written,  is  very        The  reviewer  would  have  his  rcadetv 

true:  there  are  such  also  in  English,  believe  that  Leasing  stands  first  and  aloat 

and  in  any  lang^uage  worth  studving;  among  his  countrymen,  as  a  poet,  prose 

but  that  the  tendency  of  the  mass  of  Ger-  writer  and  critic ;  but,  in  answer  to  this« 

nan  writing  is  to  indefinitenens  or  cum-  it  is  enough  to  refer  to  the  name  of 

hious  pedantry,  is  a  notion  which  but  a  Winkelmann,  well  known  ia  Eoglaad  sa 
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one  of  his  predecessors.  A  closer  study  Dotions,  but  the  soul  of  man  is  one  all 
of  bis  subject  would  also  have  convinc^  over  the  earth,  and  as  regards  its  vigor, 
the  writer  that  the  quality  of  Lessing's  it  is  the  same  everywhere.  What  is 
mind,  which  he  pronounces  eminently  clear,  strong,  deep,  vigorous  thinking  in 
British,  is  as  common  in  Germany  as  in  England,  is  so  in  Germany.  The  cool 
England.  The  quality  of  writing  di-  assumption  of  English  writers  that  their 
rectly  and  to  the  purpose,  is  the  universal  nation  has  a  monopoly  of  all  the  mental 
feature  of  the  early  German  poetry ;  wealth  of  the  world,  all  the  power  and 
Lessing  pointed  it  out,  and  contrasted  it  fire  of  the  imagination,  and  all  the  maj- 
with  the  style  of  the  imitators  of  the  esty  of  the  reason,  is  rather  too  much. 
French.  His  criticisms  apply  as  well  to  If  there  is  any  one  quality  more  **  emi- 
English  as  to  German  writers,  who  were  nently  British**  than  another,  it  is  that 
governed  by  the  then  prevalent*  French  rooted  self-complacency  which  nothing 
taste.  Since  his  time  a  style  similar  to  can  put  to  the  blush, 
his  has  been  the  most  popular.  There  The  reviewer's  remarks  on  Lessing's 
are  among  the  vast  number  of  German  drama,  **  Nathan  der  Weise,"  are  a  spec!- 
writers  many  who  have  written  "  lum-  .men  of  the  superficial  views  our  ••  Anglo- 
bering  sentences,**  and  without  a  "distinct  Saxon  minds,**  some  of  them,  are  f  re- 
purpose,**  but  they  are  as  much  exceptions  quently  contented  with.  They  tell  us 
to  the  general  mass  of  writers  as  they  nothing  new.  I^essing  in  his  modesty 
would  be  in  Eue land.  had  said  of  himself  that  he  was  not  a 
Lessing's  modesty,  impartiality  and  in-  great  poet,  being  too  much  a  critic,  and 
dependence  are  known  the  world  over ;  it  wanting  the  easy  flow  of  poetic  ideas 
were  well  if  the  writer  of  this  article  upon  which  should  characterize  the  genuine 
bim  had  studied  to  be  like  him,  for  as  it  is,  poet :  the  reviewer  takes  him  at  his  word, 
he  is  neither  modest  in  his  opinions,  inde-  and  thence  arrives  by  an  easy  leap  to  the 
pendent  in  his  reasoning,  nor  impartial  in  conclusion,  *'  Nathan  der  Weise  is  not  a 
bis  deductions.  He  says  very  presump-  great  drama.**  By  the  same  rule  he  should 
tuously  of  Goethe's  style,  that  **  though  consider  the  Paradise  Regained  Milton's 
Tery  beautiful,  transparent  and  harmoni-  greatest  poem,forthe  poet  nimselfthought 
ous,  it  wants  freshness  and  impetuosity.**  so.  He  thinks  the  character  of  Nat£ui 
Schiller,  again,  *' writes  with  consider-  wanting  in  propriety,  and  reasons  as 
able  power^  and  with  care,  but  he  wants  follows : — **  If  Nathan  has  none  of  the 

Precision  and  vivacity.**    Lessing*s  style  bigotry  of  his  race,  he  cannot  be  a  per- 

e  prefers  to  theirs,  because  LeRsing*s  feet  type  of  that  race.    If  he  can  regard 

sentences  are**  brief,  pregnant,  colloquial  Christianity  with  forbearance,  he  is  no 

and  direct,**  admitting  of  no  doubt  as  to  longer  a  Jew.    That  which  is  great  ia 

meaning,  yet  **  eschewing  all  superfluous  Nauian  is  not  Jewish;  it  has  frown  up 

words.**  A  German  reader  will  readily  see  in  his  large  soul  in  spite  of  Judaism.** 

that  if  a  writer  who  lays  on  his  adjectives  Is  this  fair  criticism  ?    Have  not  tolerant 

so  indiscriminately,  had  imitated  Lessing  men  of  large  souls  proceeded  from  intol- 

in  this  last  particular,  we  should  have  erant  monasteries?    Must  we  have  no 

been  spared  his  entire  article.    He  is  Jews  but  Shylocks?    A  Jew  has  tb€ 

satisfied  with   expressing  vague    ideas  same  hands,  organs,  dimensions,  senses, 

clearly,  a  mistake  not  unfrequently  made  aflections,  passions,  with  other  men — can 

by  those  who  cannot  comprehend  the  dif-  they  not  have  as  large  souls  ?    We  might 

ference  between  ideas,    clear,   precise,  as  well  ask  if  an  Englishman  would 

simple  or  complex.    He  is  too  little  ac*  cease  to  be  an  Englishman,  by  aban- 

quainted  with  his  subject  to  write  fairly  doning  the  prejudices  of  certain  of  his 

upon  it,  and  is  most  especially  unlike  countrymen.    The  greatest  among  great 

Lessing,  in  venturing  to  express  confident  men  were  g^eat  both  as  men  and  as  types 

opinions  where  his  knowledge  is  only  of  their  race  and  people,  and  surely  there 

that  of  a  smatterer.  is  no  offence  to  propriety  in  drawing  a 

But  let  us  consider  the  **  eminently  wise  Israelite.    Before  the  author  can 

British**  mind  again  for  a  moment.    The  sustain  his  position  on  this  point,  be 

phrase,  or  others  like  it,  is  often  used  by  should  first  successfully  controvert  Les- 

flippant  and  superficial  writers,  but  after  singes  Laocoon,  than  which  there  is  no 

mil,  what  does  it  mean  ?  Mind  is  admitted  abler  exposition  of  the  universally  recog- 

to  be  unlike  matter ;  you  cannot  confine  nized  principles  of  the  dramatic  art. 

tbougbis  to  any  place  or  country.    Dif-  This  review  afifbrds  also,  as  we  will 

ferent  nations  have  different  prevailing  not  take  space  to  show  at  length,  exaa* 


^^  «f  aaotaer  cfror  Kftt^Hh 
«rfv«  b. .  -'A9.  rj: ,  ttal  of 
^«<te  ^  OtrmaM  or  Fr«A^ 
G«ntti  wonu.    b  thamid  he 

cr.liC4*ai  ha«  beea  extrcsatA  .n  hit  Bathe 

CMi^try,  mm4  *^  i^raoe  lo  rejj  oa  the  to  W  imiktten      J&^ua,  ^  A 

4ec4»OM  o>f  Oeriaaa  wnten  a«  lo  tfe  4i 
»er.u  o(  amlikon^  k  Terr  m^saie  far 

Ecpf  :ife  reader*.   What  at  booM  »  nere^j  aad 
a  (<nct  txMmkiToSJon  of  a  work,  btcoaiM 
aWottd  eottieaiaatioa,  aad  it  voaU,  thcfe- 
iore,  be  hard! j  poanble  for  aa  Eo^ieh- 

■an  to  obtain  jiut  opinioof ,  erea  if  be  tbe 

coald  Mnrey  tbe  wbole  ield  of  Gerana  Toa    Barabeti/ 

teriew  writioj^.    There  in  turely  nothing  Re»e/  are,  of 

gained   bjr  compariDg  Geraan   writeri,  lerior    to  'Taan,* 

eatioated  that  at  second  band,  with  Eng-  co,'  and  *  Die  Jaagfraa  Toa  Orleaat,' 

liab  ones«  wboo  oar  acbolart  are  aecaa-  in  point  of  poctie  beaatj  aad  of  liteiaiy 

toffied  to  rererence.    Indeed,  any  one  interest;  bat  we  suspect  tint  in  tb«  qK- 

who  reflects  knows  that  there  ia  nothing  des  laj  the  gcna  of  a  real    aatioail 

■M>re  idJe  than  the  classification  of  men  dianm,  for  it  was  the  cxpiessioo  oi  a 

of  great  gen  ins  of  different  coontries;  for  national  character."     It  woald   be  j«M 

•apposing  all  the  elements  ascertainable,  as  fair    to    say,  that  Bichardaoa,   or 

peat  men  are  still  individaals,  and  each  Young,  or  Macpberson,  were  expooealB 

IS  great  in  an  individaal  and  peculiar  of  tbe  English  natiooal  character.      Bj 

manner.    We  ought  to  be  able  to  study  what  witchcraft,  these,  writers  dtccorer 

them  as  they  are,  without  ranking  them  that  the  German  character  tends  so  Is 

over  one  another.  sentimeotaJitj,  is  to  Germans  a  perfect 

But  this  article  on  Lessing  stands  by  mystery.    If  thev  would  read  C^ermaa 

DO  means  alone  in  tbe  English  periodi-  history,  and  realiT  study  its   literatara, 

eals  for  its  confident    ignorance.      In  they  would  certainly  think  difierentJy;  or 

another,  on  the  n«e  and  fall  of  tbe  Eu-  if  they  would  reflect,  they  would  aee  that 

ropcao  Drama,  in  tbe  Foreign  Quarterly  false  sentiment  cannot  poMibly  erer  be 

for  July,  1845,  (there  are  several  of  later  a  prominent  and  permanent  feature  of  a 

date  ws  might  select.)  we  find  tbe  same  national  character,  though  it  may  be,  ss 

doipnatic  tone,  and  the  same  sufficient  what  may  not,  tbe  fashion  of  a  daj.    Tin 

evidence,  to  those  who  know,  that  tbe  author  of  tbe  article  on  Leasing /aUsimo 

writer  does  not  know  what  be  treats  of.  tbe  same  error.  Speaking  of  Minna  voa 

This  wav  of  writing  only  needs  to  be  Bambelm,  by  Lessing,  (which  the  writer 

answered  in  one  fashion  :    it  is  reply  above  thinks  **  miserablT  inferior  to  Tas- 

enough  to  mere  naked  assertions,  to  say  so,"  lie.,)  he  says,  ** Of  all  the  Gemn 

they  arc  not  true.    To  every  one  familiar  comedies  it  has  our  preference.    In  ao 

with  tbe  German  drama,  it  will  be  clear  other  have  we  seen  such  pure  draaMtic 

that  this  reviewer  wasnot  familiar  with  it.  presentation  of  character,  and  that  char- 

For  example,  in    one    place   be  says,  acter  so  unmistakably  German.'*     Now 

'*  Germany  has  been  late  in  establishing  tbe  truth  is,  this  play  is  no  more  an  indei 

a  national  drama,  and   in   spite  of  the  to  tbe  German  character  than  "^Weithcf^ 

ability  there  occasionally  bestowed  upon  Leiden,**  **  Gotz  von  Berlichingen,*"*  Cg- 

it,  we  cannot  on  tbe  whole  regard  it  as  mont,**  ^'Tasso,**  or  **  Faust  ;*  all  these 

at  all  equal  to  tliat  of  Greece,  England,  contain  ideal  portraits,  which  are  at  ones 

Spain  and  France.**     Now  if  the  author  German  and  universal.    To  insist  that  a 

had  ever  read  tbe  dramas  of  these  five  peculiarcastofmiudisessentiallyCrrraMa, 

countries,  he  might  have  decided  differ-  and  that  no  other  mental  development  is, 

ently ;  but  with  regard  to  C^ermanv,  at  and  then  to  cull  out  of  Genaan  lilefatiM 

least,  it  is  plain  that  he  has  not  read  the  those  writings  which  show  this  caal  of 

plays  whose  titles  he  quotes.    Further  he  mind,  and  say  that  they  are  the  most 

says,  ••  Goethe*s  is   doubtless  a  great  national,  strikes  us  aa  a  plain  fetiim 

name,  but  its  lustre  does  not  come  from  principUt  which  kmmcd  reritwcn 

tha  drama.    Schiller  was  unquestionably  avoid. 
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Goethe  andSchiller.wbom  the  author  of  exclasively,  yet  their  mental  occupations 

the  article  referred  to  in  the  Foreign  Quar-  were  all  in  unison  with  that  depaftment. 

terly  regards  as  translators  and  imitators.  They  were  classical  scholars,  students  of 

and  of  course  as  not  original  dranatists,  history  and  science,  and  at  the  same  time 

are  by  no  means  thus  thought  of  in  Ger-  mingled   much  with  men  in  active  life, 

many.    It  is  there  considered  that  in  re-  They  did  not  lose  their  independence  as 

Sard  to  "  harmonious  completeness  and  men  of  genius,  by  cultivating  and  enrich- 
nish"  i.  e.  perfection  of  the  dramatic  ing  their  minds.  Their  geniuswas  so  free, 
/orm,  they  have  surpassed  even  Sopho-  that  study  could  not  fetter  it.  Their  dra- 
eles,  Shakspeare  and  Racine,  and  that  in  mas,  which  the  reviewer  calls  imitations, 
point  of  genius  they  have  just  claims  to  are  so  far  from  being  such,  that  thev  have 
be  rankei  with  those  great  poets.  They  as  little  in  common  with  those  of  bopho- 
were  both  familiar  with  the  poetry  of  cles,  Shakspeare  and  Racine,  as  the  spirit 
Homer,  Sophocles,  Shakspeare  and  Ra-  of  their  time  had  with  the  separate  times 
cine,  and  they  looked  upon  the  poetry  of  of  those  writers.  And  as  certainly  as 
the  Grecians  as  furnishinji;,  in  respect  of  there  can  never  appear  another  Sophocles, 
perfection  of  form  and  finish  of  detail,  so  certainly  will  there  never  be  again 
the  best  models.  They  were  not  disci-  another  Shakspeare,  Racine  or  Groethe. 
plea  of  what  in  Germany  is  styled  the  These  are  universal  men ;  they  were  col- 
school  of  **  force-genius,*'  (Kraftgenies,)  ored  by  the  tendencies  of  their  times,  but 
which  contends  that  genius  stands  above  they  wrote  not  for  their  country  or  for 
all  rules  ofart,  and  should  beleftasthough  **  an  age,*'  but  for  all  times  and  all  coon- 
it  were  an  instinct,  to  create  its  own  laws ;  tries. 

and  hence  they  studied  to  be  perfect  in  But  we  must  here  conclude  this  brief 

form  as  well  as  powerful  in  poetic  effect,  article,  in  which  we  have  only  intended 

Lessing  had  already    cautioneil   young  to  present  some  of  the  views  with  which 

poets  against  an  undiscriminating  admi-  English  knowledge  and  criticism  of  Gei^ 

ration  of  Shakspeare^s  works,  as  leading  man  literature  is  generally  regarded  by 

to  irregularity — and  very  justly  too,  for  it  the  educated  public  of  Germany.    They 

is  everywhere  admitted  that  in  respect  of  fancy  that  though  their  literature  is  and 

form,  he  would  be  a  dangerous  model,  has  been  of  late  years  making  rapid  pro* 

though  he  is  by  no  means  regardless  of  gress  in  England,  still  that  much  time 

rules.   He  was  less  exact  than  the  Greeks,  must  elapse  More  it  will  be  fully  appre* 

yet  the  structure  of  his  dramas  is  some-  ciated.    They  do  not  believe  the  mass  of 

what  like  theirs,  as  are  those  of  cotempo-  their  great  writers  to  be  mystical  or  wanV 

laries  and  successors.     He  never  made  ing  distinct  purpose,  and  they  look  for* 

his  plays  hinge  upon  one  idea,  as  fatality,  ward  confidently  to  the  time  when  tb# 

dependence  on  the  gods,  and  the  like,  diseased  sentimentality  that  was  in  vogue 

Leasing,  Schiller, Goethe  and  others  who  for  a  while  shall  not  be  considered  bj 

regarded  the  portraying  an  ideal  harmo-  English  scholars  as  a  permanent  element 

ny  of  hnman  actions  as  the  highest  aim  of  of  their  national  character,  and  when  Engw 

the  dramatic  art,  have  done  so,  following  lish  critics  shall  discover  that  the  soil  of 

so  far  a  principle  derived  from  the  an-  Germany    produces    more     minds   like 

cients.    They  made  their  art  the  study  of  Lessing's,  which  was,  accordirtg  to  oar 

their  lives,  as  the  Greek  poets  bad  done,  reviewer,  *<  eminently  British,**  than  they 

Though  they  have  not  written  dramas  have  hitherto  supposed. 
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HON.  JOHN  MINOR  B0TT8,  AND  TH£  POLITICS  OF  TIBGINIA. 

Thx  recent  triamph  of  the  Hon.  Jobh  Mr.   Botu  entered  poUic  life  ia  tfe 

M.   Bom  in   Virginim,  under  circam-  year   1833.  as  tbe  dele^cate    frrm    tke 

•tancea  of  narked  peculiarity,  o?er  the  county  of  Henrico  to  the  General  Aescai- 

Dcmocracy  of  the  metropolitan  district  bly  of  Virginia.    He  very  early  distia- 

Aot  only,  bat  over  and  in  npite  of  over-  guisbed  himself  as  a  ready  and  povcrfal 

whelming  get rymandering  on  the  part  of  debater,  as  an  original  and  independciC 

the  Le^lature    of   that  Slate,  justifies  thinker,  and  an  ardent  and  OAcooiproms- 

UB    in  introducing  him  prominently  to  ing  Whig.    He  may  be  said   to   have 

the  readers  of  the  Rcticw.    It  is  the  leaped  at  a  bound  to  a  high  poeiiioo  in  a 

cause  to  be  seen,  however;  it  is  the  cause  body  usually  containing  a  goodly  na»- 

to  be  presented,  and  not  tbe  man.   His  tri-  her  of  able  men.    There  was  no  prccar- 

«mj>b  ^ves  evidence  of  a  returning  sense  sor  to  this  distinction,  nothing  in  his  pnit 

of  justice ;  it  is  the  crowning  proof  that  history  known  to  the  public  which  jusb- 

honest  opinions,  fearlessly  avowed,  faith-  fied  the  hope  of  bis  most  sangiiine  friends, 

fnlly  maintained,  adhered  to  amid  disaster  of  so  much  success  in  legislative  hie. 

and  defeat,  without  shadow  of  turning.  Though  admitted  in  early  yooih  to  te 

constitute  the  certain  groundwork  of  uT-  practice  of   the  legal   prolession,   it  is 

timate  success  and  reduplicating  honor,  pretty  well  admitted  that  he  never  studied. 

In  this  point  of  view,  in  this  mcral  point  con  amnre.  Coke  or  Blackstone ;  and  it  is 

of  view,  the  example  presented  in  his  quite  certain  that  he  never  made,  as  a 

political  history,  is  transcendantly  more  lawyer,  any  practical  use  of  their  lore, 

▼aluable  than  the  merely  personal  success  There  was  nothing  in  his  porsuits,  so 

of  any  man,  however  cherished.    It  is  far  as  the  public  saw,  calculated  to  devd- 

tbe  prestige  of  better  days,  and  gives  op  a  mind  which  evinced  such  mascaliat 

eheering  hope  to  the  hearts  of  those  who  proportions.  There  was  certainly  nolhiag 

prefer  truth  to  expediency,  honest  priva-  cognate  or  kindred  to  the  labor  of  leganlft- 

cy  to  inglorious  notoriety.   Amid  the  too  tion  in  his  previous  occupations.    It  is 

nequent  surrender  of  principles  for  place  not  a  matter  of  surprise,  therefore,  that  a 

and  power — amid  the  repeated  compro-  Buraur  of  satisfaction  trembled  oa  tha 

nises  of  constitutional  opinions  for  pop-  lips  of  the  Whig  party,  in  the  State,  at 

alar  applause — amid  the  sometime  delin-  finding  unexpectedly  fH>  valuable  an  aaxp 

qaency  of  those  upon  whom  the  Whig  iliary  to  their  force — a  force  bearing,  thea. 

party  relied  in  times  gone  bv — amid  the  but  a  small  ratio  to  that  of  the  opposiat 

general  confusion  of  the  public  mind  as  party.    Nor  is  it  matter  of  surpri^.  thtf 

to  what  is  constitutional,  since  the  nu-  tbe  county  which  had  furnished  so  faith- 

merous  and  successful  assaults  made  of  ful  a  reprei«entative,  should  have  looked 

late  upon  that  sacred  insiniment—it  is  upon  itself  as  deriving  a  reflective  honor 

eheenng,  it  is  refreshing,  to  behold  the  from  the  tenacious  fidelity  with  which  it 

•uccessful  progress  of  one  who,  scorning  has  clung  to  him,  through  every  adversity, 

to  '*  bend  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee,  up  to  the  present  moment 

that  thrift  may  follow  fawning,**  undis-  In  the  House  of  Delegates  of  Virginia, 

turbed  by  detraction,  unseduced  by  bribe-  Mr.  Kotfs  was  distinguished,  as  be  has 

ry,  uniniimidated  by  defeat,  unawed  by  since  been  upon  another  theatre,  for  nn- 

the  oppressive  power  of  a  whole  legisla-  wavering  constancy  to  principle,  hy  an 

tive  a»!»embly,  still  moved  forward,  cling-  impatient  scorn  oi  expediency,  uLere  it 

ing  to  the  Constitution,  imbibing  itK  spirit,  supplied  the  place  of  a  lessesplicit  coorse 

expounding,  in  eOective  practical  speech-  of  proceeding,  by  a  manly  boldne«s  of 

es,  its  principles,  until  at  last  an  over-  thought  and  action,  which,  whi>  it  must 

whelming  majority* vole  of  bis   fellow-  be  confeK^ed,  sometimes  caused  t. mid  and 

citizens  crowns  tbe  summit  of  years  of  recusant  Whics  to  fear  for  his  difcretjoo, 

toil.  ultimately  triumphed  over  doubts,   and 

This  late  struggle  in  the  "Old  Domin-  carried  dismay  into  the  opposite  ranka 

ion"  presents H  moral  picture,  and  a  moral  His  sound  and  practical  views  of  the  Con- 

re8ult,wortby  of  being  contemplated.  It  de-  stitulion,  his  forcible  illustration  of  its 

serves  a  limner.   Mr.  B.  will  merely  stand  bearings,  bis  tbon)Ugh  Whig  sentimenia, 

lor  the  canvas  upon  which  we  sketch  it.  above  all,  his  sudden  rise  and  snccessfoJ 
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position  as  one  of  our  emiDent  leading  eame  to  theit  aid,  and  with  what  aifnal 

politicians,  very  speedily  secured  for  him  ability  be  vindicated  the  majesty  of  her 

the  cordial  dislike  and  undying  opposition  broad  seal.     The  train-bands  of  Locofo- 

of  tbe  Democratic  party.    It  would  have  coism  were,  nevertheless,  too  powerfal» 

been  a  phenomeuon  indeed,  if  one  so  true  and  tbe  country  witnessed  a  spectacle* 

to  himsMslf,  and  to  tbe  purity  of  tbe  Con-  from  tbe  sigbt  of  which  it  baa  been  but 

stitution— one  so  truth-loving  and  truth-  too  willing;  to  avert  its  eyes,  and  which 

telling — one  who  had  such  a  perverse  we  are  loth  to  revert  to.     We  only  do  so 

habit  of  thinking  aloud,  and  calling  tbings  to  call  back  the  recollection  of  the  fact, 

bv  their  right  names — one  who  quoted  at  that  upon  that  first  opportunity  which  of- 

all  times,  and  without  mercy,  upon  the  iered,  Mr.  Botts  stooid  forward  to  aid  in 

party  of  misrule,  the  acts  and  opinions  of  protecting  tbe  honor  of  a  sovereign  State, 

their  ancient  leaders,  as  precedeutsof  au-  His  speech  on  that  occasion  elicited  sene- 

thority  against  them — could  have  secured  ral  applause,  and  fixed  tbe  eves  of  the 

aught  else  than  now  damning  faint  praise,  nation  upon  him,  as  a  man  ox  mark  and 

and  then  furious  detraction.  promise.      This  speech    was   delivered 

The  lingering  remnant  of  tbe  Rich-  January  9tb,  1840.  On  the  10th  of 
mond  junto  gave  out  the  Jacobin  signal,  March,  the  minority  report  of  the  oom- 
ik  la  lanterne,  and  the  henchmen  of  tbe  mittee  on  that  subject  was  presented  to 
party  every  where  re-echoed,  ^ /a /anteme.  the  House.  Their  address  and  report 
There  was  one — we  will  not  name  him —  (then  published)  was  from  his  pen, 
who,  distinguished  for  ever  prophesying,  though,  not  being  chairman  of  the  com* 
and  with  success  but  once,  when  he  pre-  mittee,  it  was  not  accredited  to  him. 
dieted  that  the  election  of  Jackson  would  During  the  same  session,  be  made  a 
prove  a  curse  to  the  country,  assumed  the  speech  in  favor  of  retrenching  the  ex- 
tripod,  and  oracularly  gave  out  that  tbe  penditures  and  stopping  tbe  official 
career  of  Mr.  Botts  would  be  both  brief  abuses  of  the  Federal  government,  oa 
and  inglorious:  tho  bill  making  appropriations  for  the 
,,^u     u       T                    •    •    41.     *     ^  support  of  the  army,  July  14th,  1840. 

Tr^iS  wtStr^nm^^^^^^  ^^^^0^  have  been  forgotten  that  this 

With  head  awry'and  cunning  eye,  ^^>  ^^^^^  ^r-  ^an  Buren,  were  reveling 

Peep  knowingly  into  a  marrow-bone !-  •t  will  in  a  practical  application  of  that 

most  catholic  doctrine,  the  enunciation  of 

We  have  said*  the  order  for  devoting  which,  in  so  neat  and  compendioae  a 
Mr  B.  to  the  nether  g^dshad  gone  forth,  form,  viz.,  *'to  the  victors  belong  the 
The  altar  was  prepared,  the  libation  (of  spoils,**  secured  a  canonization  to  its  an- 
call)  had  been  poured  out ;  the  fire  had  thor,  and  a  life  estate  in  the  public  do- 
been  kindled,  and  the  priest  stood  ready,  main.  Those  corruptions  and  profliga- 
mambling  the  cabalistic  words  of  the  cies  Mr.  Botts  exhumed  from  their  dark 
party  :  **  Resolutions  of  '98  and  '99 ;"  biding* places,  and,  exposing  them  to  the 
*'  Shade  of  Jefferson  ;**  **  Glorv  to  Old  light  of  day,  hurled  upon  the  responsible 
Hickory.**  AU  this  was  profitless  as  persons  of  tbe  government  a  torrent  so 
the  labor  of  tbe  priests  of  Baal,  when  powerful,  that  the  officials,  fiom  high  to 
they  strove  with  the  prophet  There  low,  both  feared  and  dreaded  him — the 
was  no  sacrifice.  The  voice  of  the  best  commentary  upon  and  evidence  of 
metropolitan  district  had  summoned  Mr.  tbe  impression  made  by  his  effort.  To 
Botts,  after  repeated  services  in  the  no  one  more  than  to  this  gentleman,  per- 
House  of  Delegates,  to  tbe  National  Le-  baps,  was  Mr.  Van  Buren  indebted  for 
gislature.  that  immense  retinue   of  people    who 

Mr.  Botts  entered  Congress  in  the  year  bowed  him  out  of  the  gates  of  power 

1839.  His  acts  and  doings  while  a  mem-  to  the  peaceful  sheep-walks  of  Luiden- 

ber  are  before  tbe  nation.    It  is  our  pur-  wald. 

pose  only  to  call  before  us  in  review  some  -  But  a  new  administration  came  into 

of  his  more  prominent  actions.  office.    In  a  month  tbe  nation  beheld  the 

During  the  first  session  be  sat  in  tbe  reins  of  government  drop  from  tbe  trusty 
House,  the  memorable  New-Jersey  elec-  hands  to  which  they  had  confided  them : 
tion  return  came  under  consideration.  Mr.  Tyler  drives  the  chariot  of  state ; 
The  people  of  New-Jersey  will  long  re-  but  he  swerves — ^he  veers — and  some- 
member  (as  thev  have  often  with  enthu-  thing  like  the  fate  of  Jehu  follows:  cer- 
siasm  testified)  how  promptly  Mr.  Botts  tainly,  be  fell  from  the  mid-heaven  of 
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honor  to — where  we   will    not  follow  was  it  more  likelr  to  exdte  ?    He 

him.    It  suffices  that  he  fell  into  the  em-  well  the  TQlnerahle  part.    He  had 

brace  ofLocofocotsm,  which  first  debaacb-  the  hand  that  inflicted  what  prored  to  he 

cd  and  then  abandoned  him.  the  immedicable  wound,  and  his  poaitioa 

Mr.  Botts  perceives  the  first  aberration;  enabled  him  to  see,  before  others  saw  it, 

he  marks  the  point  of  departure  from  the  that  the  cantery  alone  could  promise  re- 

acknowledffed  track,  small  though  the  lief.    He  did  not  scruple,  he  did  not  beM> 

deviation  be  at  first.    He  cries  out,  he  tate  therefore  to  apply  it     It  failed,  bn 

fives  the  alarm,  like  a  faithful  sentinel;  he  had  done  his  duty, 
e  denounces  him,  and  spurns  him,  more        The  action  of  Mr.  Tyler  waa  in  bo 
in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  and  more  in  dis-  sense  influenced  by  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
gust  than  either.    He  will  make  no  com-  Botts,  but  Mr.  Botts  quickly  perceived 
promise,  he  will  submit  to  no  half  mea-  and  promptly  denounced  the  actios  o< 
sures ;  he  assumes  the  attitude  of  un-  Mr.  Tyler.     He  had  already  discovered 
qualified  hostility.  Neither  entreaties  nor  that  the  gangrene  was  complete,  the  cof- 
threats,  neither   the    blandishments   of  ruption  tot^.    It  has  been  claimed  for 
power  nor  brisk  wit  and  ridicule,  neither  Mr.  Tyler,  that  his  conduct  on  that  occa- 
promises  of  place  nor  menaces  of  dis-  sion  was  but  consistent  with  his  prevJo«t 
placement,  move  him.*    Like  Luther  be-  opinions.    To  sa^  nothing  here  of  the 
lore  the  Diet,  he  stands  up  in  the  rug-  tortuous   contradictions  in  which  Mr. 
ged  earnestness  of  native  honesty,  and  Tyler  involved  himself,  while  the  matter 
proclaims,  *'  Hier  $tehe  ich,  ich  kan  nicfU  was  then  in  hand — his  wntin|t  with  his 
anders;**  ''Here  1  stand — I  cannot  do  own  hand  the  amendments  which  he  de- 
otherwise.**  sired  to  be  inserted,  which,  when  con- 
Mr.  Botts  has  been  by  some  blamed  for  plied  with  to  render  the  bill  palatable  to 
his  part  in  the  proceedings  of  Congress  him, he neverth^ess vetoed;  tosaynoch- 
during  the  period  of  which  we  sj^ak;  ingof  all  this  well-known  onder-camat 
and  it  has  been  alleged  that  be,  among  of  things — the  bare  fact  that  Mr.  '^JJcr^ 
others,  by  violence  drove  Mr.  Tyler  from  friends  in  the  Virginia  House  of  Dele- 
tbe  Whig  party.    Let  us  look  a  little  gates  had  voted  for  him  upon  the  en- 
more  narrowly  into  this  question.    Let  pbatic  position  that  he  was  a  bank  ana, 
OS  recapitulate  a  few  facts,  some  of  them,  and  that  his  most  intimate  friends  so 
perhaps,  not  generally  known.   Mr.  Botts  considered  him,    is  prmant   evideaoi 
and  Mr.  Tyler  had  been  at  the  same  time  against  him  of  deceit  and  duplicity  thci, 
members  of  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  or  treachery  afterwards. 
He  had  supported   Mr.   Tyler  in  that        It  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Botts  wm 
body  as  a  candidate  for  the  United  States  in  favor  of  passing,  and  sending  to  Mr. 
Senate,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Rives,  upon  Tyler  for  bis  approval,  the  scheme  of  a 
the  express  ground  that  Mr.  Tyler  was  bank  bill,  presented  in  the  report  of  Hf. 
in  favor  of  a  bank,  while  Mr.  Rives,  Ewing,  then  Secretary  of  the  Trcaaary. 
though  opposed  to  the  sub-treasury,  bad  and  that  he  was  opposed  to  passing  aay 
not  yet  taken  that  stand.    They  were  other  bill.     He  was  then  aware  that  Mr. 
friendly,  intimate,  confidential.      They  Tyler  would  veto  the  bill  proposed,  evta 
knew  each  other  well.    These  relations  if  amended  according  to  his  diciatioa. 
subsisted  up  to  the  period  of  Mr.  Tyler*s  This  he  did  do.    To  send  him,  therdoic. 
accidental  accession  to  the  presidency —  the  bill  which  he  had  already  publid) 
nay,  more,  up  to  the  moment  just  prior  recommended,  wait  to  place  him  in  a  po- 
to  Mr.  Tyler's  veto  of  the  bank  bill,  sition  in  which  he  would  be  compeUed 
The  sentiments  of  Mr.  Tyler  were  known  to  sanction  a  bank  bill,  which  woaM 
to  Mr.  Botts,  fully  and  freely  expressed  have  defeated  his  nropo^ed  union  witk 
to  him,  and  it  cannot  be  suppoAed  that  the  Democrats.      ThiB  was  the  latest 
there  was  any  one  more  rrad^  to  detect,  meaning  of  the  phrase  **  Head  him,*  coa- 
or  in  a  better  situation  to  discover  the  tained  in  a  letter  written  about  that  titte 
first  latent  evidences  of  the  leprous  taint  by  Mr.  Botts. 

liBstering  within.      Upon    whom    could        The  suggestion  that,  by  flatleriac  titf 

the  discovery   have    fallen   with    more  vanity  and  humoring  the  caprice  of  Mr. 

stunning  surprise  ?     Whose  indignation  Tyler,  he  might  still  have  been  retaiaat 

*  *'  JusiQin  et  tenucem  propoaiti  vinun, 
Noncivium  ardor  pniva  jubentiam, 
Non  volius  insiiintit  fymaoi 
Mcuie  quatil  sollda.** 
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in  relation  witl)  the  Whig  partj,  was  a  "  It  will  be  borne  in  mind,  also,  that 

snegestion  which  could  not  for  a  moment  when  this  charge  was  nttered  on  the  ftoor, 

find  favor  with  one  whose  whole  charac-  ^*  honorable  gentleman  from  Massachn- 

ter  and  career  evinced  that  no  extrinsic  •««••  (Mr.  Cujhing.)  like  a  gallant  knight. 

Motives  could  control  him.    The  sugges-  ?}  ^°^  <^»5«  ^S^'}^  «°  dj*'^^"^^  ^f  ^^^  P"^ 

tion  was  untrue  in  fact  and  dishono^^^^  {^-/ubfect  ^e^beTngT^^^ 

ID  spirit.     Well  and  nobly  did  the  Whig  i  promptly  took  it  up.  and  now  come  for! 

party  act,  when  it  wheeled  in  solid  col-  ^^j  before  the  nation  to  repeat  the  charge, 

umn  away  from  Mr.  Tyler,  and  left  him  tnd  vindicate  my  cause ;  and  to  an  inteUi- 

in  the  plenitude  of  solitary  power,  but  gent  public  1  shall  leave  the  decision.** 
still  at  the  climax  of  disgrace. 

It  forms  a  unique  instance  in  partisan  We  are  under  the  impression  that  Mr. 

history  of  noble  sacrifice  for  principle !  Gushing  never  did  attempt  any  reply  to 

To  no  one,  perhaps,  was  the  personal  sa-  this  speech  ;  we  have  certainly  never 

crifice  greater  than  to  this  gentleman.  seen  or  heard  of  it 

Mr.  Botts  during  the  session  made  Among  the  other  more  prominent  pub* 

two  speeches  upon  the  subject  of  the  lie  acts  of  the  gentleman  under  consider- 

bank,  which  we  commend  to  the  perusal  ation,  were  his  efforts  and  votes  for  the 

of  such  as  are  desirous  of  reviewing  these  abolition  of  the  21st  rule.    For  this  he 

matters :  the  one,  a  '*  speech  on  the  was  severely  censured  by  some  of  the 

bill  to  incorporate  subscribers  to  a  fiscal  members  of  his  own  party  at  the  South, 

bankof  the  United  States,"  Aug.  4, 1841 ;  who  did  not  understand  his  views  and 

the  other,  "  on  the  objections  of  the  Pre-  motives,  and  still  more  bitterly  denounced 

aident  to  the  bill  to  establish  a  fiscal  by  the  opposite  party,  who  did  not  desire 

corporation,*'  Sept  10, 1841.    As  a  brief  to  understand  them, 

statement  of  the  origin  of  this  latter,  and  Fortunately  for  Mr.  Botts,  he  posseesei 

evincing  the  character  of  this  gentleman,  an  epidermis  as  little  pervious  to  mis- 

vre  Extract  the  following :  representation  as  it  is  to  misconceptioit 

He  has  a  copious  faith  in  truth  and  the 

*'  Mr.  Botts  took  the  floor,  and  said :  I  mellowing  influence  of  time ;  once  con- 
should  have  been  content,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  vinced  that  he  is  right,  he  embraces  a 
have  permitted  this  second  veto  of  Presi-  yj^^  ^j^jj  ^11  his  conscience,  and  oh- 
dent  Tyler  to  pais  without  remark  from  me,  ^^^  ^^  apothegm  of  Bums : 
but  for  the  peculiar  position  I  happen  to  r        o 
occupy  before  the  House  and  the  country.  '*  Its  slightest  touches  instant  pause, 

*'*  Coming  not  only  from  the  same  State,  And  barring  all  pretences, 

but  from  the  very  diBtricl  which  gave  birth  Resolutely  keep  its  laws, 

to  Mr.  Tyler,  and  which  he  formerly  rep-  Uncaring  consequences.** 

resented  in  this  House,  and   l>earing  to  .         .....      .l      - 

him  the  relations  of  personal  and  political  Perhaps  this  is  putting  it  rather  too 

friendship  at  the  opening  of  Congress,  1  strongly.     It  is  not  because  he  does  not 

have,  from  a  high  sense  of  public  duty,  felt  care  for,  but  he  does  not  apprehend  any 

mjTself  called  upon  to  array  myself  in  oppo-  jH  consequences  from  conscientious  ac- 

sition  to  him,  and  have  employed  terms  yon, 

relative  to  hit  public  course  at  once  strong,  xhe  most  striking  illustration  of  this 

harsh,  and  oflentive.    I  have,  m  an  address  quality  jg  to  be  found  in  his  votes  upon 

to  the  public,  and  m  my  reprewmtatiye  ^^  twenty-first  rule.     Embracing  from 

character  on  this  floor,  charged  him  with  ^    g       ^          j       ^^^^  -^  ^^^  ^^^  ^j,^ 

e^Jc^eS  h^r^^^Th'^fidlliit't^o  tWrind!  P-te.t  and  the  occasion  for  the  manufije- 

pies  upon  which  he  obtained  bis  present  ture  of  an  inordinate  quantity  of  capital 

loay  situation ;  and  I  feel  that  it  becomes  for  domestic  consumption  on  the  part  of 

me  to  make  sood  the  charge,  not  by  denun-  both  the  extreme  advocates  and  op|)0- 

ciation  merely,  but  by  proof,  by  factt  that  nentsof  the  institution  which  gare  rise 

cannot  be  contradicted ;  and  if  I  do  not  to  it,  he  lent  his  influence  at  once  and 

establish  it  conclusively  and  irresistibly  to  decidedly  to  its  abrogation.     His  argo- 

the  mind  of  every  disinterested  man,  I  will  ^g^t  was,  that  it  would  give  quiet  to  both 

not  only  Uke  back  what  I  have  said,  and  parties,  who  had  wandered  from  and  lost 

make  the  most  ample  atonement  in  my  r\^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  practical  issue  it  in- 


lees  cnarffe  aninsi  m  niKo   puoiic  iuqc-   ,«»'v"«   ■»'•   -.««----  — -— ^,    — --  -    — , 

tionsry.  Ibing  was  to  be  gained  by  the  North 
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which  that  rule  impeded— an  jthing^  to  goes,  a  nwh  man.    No^  nebiMM  m  % 

be  dreaded  by  the  South  which  that  rule  term  so  purely  relatiTe,  so  depeodent  ior 

defended,  it  were  far  wiser  and  more  its  compreheosion  upon  atteDouitcircMi* 

economical  to  come  to  a  plain,  direct  stances*  that  it  is  difficult  to  uaderstaiid, 

issue  on  the  question  it  concerned.    The  and  still  more  difficult  to  meet  sodi  am 

result  was,  as  the  world  knows,  an  even-  objection.    If  by  rashness  haste  is  iBcaBt, 

tual  abrogation  of  the  rule,  (and  that  too  nothing  is  plainer  than  that  under  fitting 

by  a  Democratic  Congress,)  and  a  finale  circumstances  and  for  a  proper  obfcct, 

to  petitions  on  that  subject    It  is  un-  baste,  so  far  from  being  a  Tioe,  is  on  the 

doubtedly  true,  and  ought  to  be  stated  in  other    hand  an  essential   firtoe :  some 

this  connection,  that  Mr.  Botts  admitted  actions  cannot  be  too  quickly  done — 

tiie  right  of  petition,  and  used  these  mem-  others  cannot  be  too  speedily  abandoasd. 

oiable  words: —  If  it  implies  being  sometimes  in  adTaace 

^  —.    _^.  ^  _i-     ^*-          *    J  u  of  those  with  whom  one  is  acting  ia 

tJS:LS?t!<^.^'a^"e^  con«^   then  it  is  easily  undeislooA    A 

iDd  o^Uimted ;  tnd  to  impair  that  right,  is  P^ctjcaj  answer  in  this  view  of  it  wo«U 

So  inAici  a  fetal  wwind  upon  popular  free-  be,  that  so  far  as  the  subject  of  this  bnrf 

B.»  sketch  is  concerned,  the  party  with  wbics 

he  has  acted  has  nerer  failed  soootr  ot 

Tboocb  w«i;  caloiUted  to  subject  him  later  to  occupy  the  rery  groond  occapiad 

Bppre^asioa  aad  coasequent  ani-  by  him,  and  to  embrace  the  Tery  opia- 

HtvoA  aasos^  h.s  owa  constituency,  ions  which  he  has  expresasd. 

Itt  bo4C.TUx><  laat  $taiid»and  when  fully  It  will  be  remembered  that  we  stated 

«WM  tfc  :«»  i»p^^  aad  after  due  reflec-  that  Mr.  Botts  had  scarcely  enteicd  apoa 

^oa»  Xj»   cc=:<:  luency  sustained    him«  public  life  before  the  sacrificial  altar  was 

Tsevs  ana  ieeuogs  as  a  southern  prepared  for  him,  or  to  change  the  figirt, 

w«re  ful  Y  kaown  and  confided  in,  the  gallows  was  erected,  whereon  Halaaa 

;£  «  aoi  Wi..«ircU  tliat  he  lost  the  con-  himself  was  destined  to  hang.    Ue  was 

6M^fcec<  a3T  CO.-X5:  secable  portion  of  the  then  too  bold,  too  frank,  too  able,    fie 

WW  ptt*tT  oi  th^  South  or  North.    As  disturbed  mightily,  eren  then,  the  deli- 

i>r  orr«tja  oi  the  Democracy  who  had  eate  nerres  of  the  gentle  Dessocracy  of 

|«tft  wicii  u-KicXiAi  10  him  for  editorial  the  meridian  of  Richmond.    How  moch 

iaiai^'^  a^i  sta^^p  speeches,  it  is  to  be  greater  was  the  intensity  of  their  dislike 

prrs4  wc  J  4.1*  hia3a".:ty  that  he  felt  a  now! — now  that  he  had  achieved  distinc- 

*..-K-vr«  *>f«;\i:iy  tor  \h^m — thata  Demo-  tion  where  they  had  meditated  only  dis- 

W-.1  c  0.'.c"*'>*  s*:.'.:'*!  have  spiked  all  grace.    It  was  too  bad —too  bitter:  there 

t^^.  cit  KM  xw  i.£>>h«vt  ttieir  thunder.  was  hereafter  no  truce  to  be  made  with 

.  t    >  -..  c-M  T  .V    - 1   :  n  ly  b«  profitable  him — no  locus  penitentis  for  enonnitics 

m  -^1-   *^<?   ?u.    -i     scvae  tb«  lower  like  his.   Something  muAt  be  done.    Tlie 

t*i.*u?*r  -•*  V -nt.:  r-tf  t\ "  ?.*(fd  at  the  com-  legislature  of  the  Old  Dominion  bored 

^l^lv^t*.^T:  jt  :.iTf  *\t-4  «-*;oQ  in  1941 ;  itself  in  the  ignoble  work  of  legislatiag 

v4vM  .^    Ktnr  w^?t4> : '«  Hou$e  was  en-  him  out  of  public  life.    It  remodeled  the 

t-n^-u     »  1  '^  *  :    *.  i^c  -'  to  c^^anize  congressional  districts— changed  the  me- 

ii'^f       *^'    vi>* 'v-vH,      Fi?  twenty-first  tropolitan  district  to'smother  the  voice  of 

•n  ?   >•  ci    !«•    N*^  w  ^.     Tae  pros  and  the  sterling  Whig  city  of  Richmond ;  and 

v^^t-*  i-  **  *'K'  0  -iv  *«»  a  at-iral  throes,  after  giving  Mr.  Botts  a  dead  majonty 

^x    •-*   ^  *•  H'-"*.     *    .1  *  J   labor  to  re-  of  about  six  hundred  Democratic  votes  to 

4t«>.x  t><.<     V     .;  I    «  a  ui  «Kuef.    It  was  carry,  finally,  to  make  sure  work,  it  add- 

wv«-  ««•<.  •  ^<^^  ^  <r%cittf  appcebenmn.  edan  additional  county  giving  about  two 

V.».tv^  Vx^i  >>   ^N.^  a-anaiRg.    Men  hundred  majority  of  IVmocratic  voles. 

^    IK   Vs  o  t  IN.  H  i*^  $«.^'ith  lamed  to  Having  buned  him,  as  they  syppoasd. 

^.    vs  -<    -.v  »t'^n  •;  V  j-itt*0  a  resoln-  they  added  the  ••  two  last  as  a  pooderoai 

•is*  ♦  *  V  >     *  *'.^  >  *-*«fo:*a  by  another  cenotaph  to  keep  him  under  ground.* 

V  *  '  -*     ^^  v    if'  jvv!^  as  soon  as  The  district  being  thus  organized.  Mr. 

*<   «**  Si  Hw  '  »»a  Ike  Speaker's  Jones,  afterwards  Speaker,  was  selected 

^>*v.       ^v.  •-'.       '   ix^v^it  of   Kith  the  as  the  Democratic  candidate  to  oppose 

K^  V  '^'  '^  *  >"«  ^'^<^  ^^xe  BK>re  reign-  Mr.  Botts.     After  a  labored  canvass  be- 

,j^    i    »^\*  ,^iA  .^K.-N-df*:*.  fore  the  people  in  the  old- fashiooed  Vtr- 

^  *..-v  x'^-to  «v«Ar.'*  idOAs  are  enti-  cinia  way,  this  immense  Bisiiority  fcfl 

m\^    \>^  ,^sKv^ .  ,-vvi»^  an  *ap(TT»k>B  has^  down  to  the  paltry  number  of  32  vdea 

|M«»^.^  i|i^  W  )fcNt»is»asthephi«ae'  Mr.  Botu  contested  the  seat,  but  willw«t 
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■lecess.    The  Honae  of  ReprMentatifes  regard  of  his  eMmies.    We  OQote  eone 

decided  against  him,  notwithstanding  it  of  bis  views  on  that  topic.  Ihey  occsar 
remains  to  be  told  that  the  next  House  in  a  letter  in  reply  to  some  interrogato- 
<both  Democratic)  decided  principles  that  ries  propounded  by  the  Richmond  En- 
were  involved  in  the  former  case  pre-  quirer  during  the  recent  canvass.  That 
oisely  the  contrary  way.  paper  desired  to  embarrass  him,  by  de- 
Mr.  Speaker  Jones  declined  another  manding  to  know  if  he  would  pleike 
canvass,  and  the  Hon.  James  A.  Seddon  himself  not  to  vote  for  a  candidate  tor 
— a  gentleman  whose  popularity  with  the  Presidency  who  was  in  favor  of  the 
the  Whigs  entitled  him  to  high  hopes  of  Wilmot  Proviso,  &c.,&c.  Among  other 
ancaess — was  the  competitor  of  Mr.  things  he  replies : — 
Botts.     Owing  to  the  paralysis  of  the  .   , ,,         , 

Whig  party,  ^nsequent  upon  their  re-  ..     ^^  P°P"^?^  *"?'  *'*'**^l''^n Ji''^  ^"*f 

cent  PrWentiai  difeat.  Mr.  Botta  feU  ^°?  «pon  which  I  may  be  called  to  ac  * 

i^v:»j    I.     .  ioA  ™'^*  "*  •  *'*""'  *'^"  instead  of  encouraging  and  yielding  to  it» 

behind  about  230  voles.  j  ^^oose  rather,  m  far  m  I  Jan.  to  correct 

A  tbird  time,  Mr.  Botts,  nothing  daunt-  j^ ;  and  so  I  shaU  do  in  reference  to  this 

ed,  took  the  field    He  was  opposed  by  question. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Leake,  a  gentleman  selected  •«  First,  then,  let  ui  see  what  is  the  char- 

by  a  convention  of  Democrats,  and  after  acter  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso.  Here  it  is . — 

an  animated  struggle  Mr.  Botts  dosed  **  'Provided,  That  as  an  express  and 

the  day  with  a  majority  of  near  600.   So  fundamental  condition  to  the  acquisition 

that  the  overwhelming  democratic  ma-  ^^  ^^V  territory  from  the  republic  of  Mez- 

jority  was  not  only  in  two  unsuccessful  i<^«  ^^  t\«  Uwted  Sutes.  by  virtue  of  any 

attempts  overcome,  but  was  nearly  tiana.  ff'^^  which  ,°»»y>f  °««°l'»^«d  between 

lerred  to  the  other  side.  t*™'  *"^  *\^***  .'^  ^^  ^''•^!f  *'*'?u''^ 

pT* .    *"'*^*"«='  «"**«•  the  moneys  herein  appropriated,  neither 

During  the  temporary  exile   of  Mr.  gUyery  nor  involuntary  servitude  shall  ever 

Botts  from  Congress,  he  had  never  faded  exist  in  any  part  of  said  territory,  except 

to  speak  out,  in  some  emphatic  manner,  for  crime,  whereof  the  party  shall  be  first 

his  opinions  upon  the  great  questions  duly  convicted.' 

whiob  were  before  the  country.  **  And  this  proviso,  which  tells  us  no 

Ha  was  prompt,  in   an    able  letter  more  than  every  intelligent  man  knew  be« 

published  in  the  Richmond  Whig,  Dec.  fwe,  to  wit;   that  the  people  of  the  frea 

1844.  to  express  his  decided  hostility  to  States,  of  all  political  parties,  from  tha 

the  annexation    of   Texas-a  position  ^«]l«»*  ^?  <*»•.  n»^-  i'"*^*'  ^J^  ^PP«?^ 

which  he  never  changed  up  to  L  mo-  '^^,:^%^^^,;LiZ^^^^^ 

Bent  of  Its  final  accomplishment  In  that  ^^^^  ^^^  aboiition  of  sloptry.     Whera 

letter  he  predicted  with  accuracy  many  if  does  this  proviso  propose  to  abolish  sU- 

not  all  of  the  disasters  which  have  re-  very?    In  Mexico?    Why,  it  don't  exist 

suited  from  that  measure.  there,  and  therefore  cannot  be  abolished. 

Equally  was  he  opposed  to  the  war  The  truth  is,  that  this  proviso,  although  of 

with  Mexico — the  manner  of  it,  the  mat-  Democratic  origin,  was  adopted  by  the 

ter  of  it,  and  the  objects  of  it.   In  a  letter  Whig  party  of  the  North,  for  the  purpose 

published  in  the  same  journal,  in  Dec.  of  furnishing  a  motive  and  an  object  to  the 

1846,  reviewmg    the    message    of   the  South  to  put  an  end  to  this  unbridled  lust 

President,  he  gave  a  searchin|  commeh-  fT«cquisition,  which,  if  not  arrested  must 

«..^  ..«««  fk^  »k^i.  vr«»:^.r»o..  «.i^  J^^  •*»  «"<*  ^^  ^w'  institutions,  sooner  or 

tary  upon  the  whole  Mexican  war  ques-  Q^^     Substantially  they  have  said  this: 

"**?•                 ,             v  .    .    1..  *  We  have  aided  you  in  annexing  Texas  to 

He  was  no  less  explicit  in  his  opposi-  your  southern  border,  as  a  slave  State ;  we 

tion  to  the  party  who  claimed  the  line  of  want  no  more  territory,  and  advise  you  not 

54^  40'  as  the  boundary  of  our  territory  to  take  any  part  of  Mexico;  but  if  you  will 

in  Oregon,  and  who  were  willing  to  haz-  persist  in  carrying  on  this  war,  we  caatioa 

1^  a  war  with  England  to  secure  that  you  not  to  look  to  us  for  any  aid  in  the 

line.     His  opinions  on  that  subject  were  father  extension  of  slavery.    If  you  take 

laid  before  the  public  with  equal  candor  >i  ^^  •"»  ><>«  '"""^  ««^e  >t  »•  fr««  \t"u.°'7-' 

and  ability,in  an  extended  letter  to  the  pa-  "  Now  I  say,  my  answer  to  a  1  this  w, 

per  named  above,  in  December.  1846.  J"^  the  answer  of  the  entire  South  shouM 

*^i    •,       ^^^^**"  i^j^vciuuvi.  *«■«*/.  ^  ^^  j^ij,^  ^^^        ^^^  territory,  and 

Lastly,  upon  the  Wilmot  Proviso-a  ^^  ^^^.^  ^ave  any  part  of  Mexico,  and  it  is 

cueslion  upon  which  hw  old  friends,  the  ^ot  for  the  purpose  of  dismembering  Mex- 

Democracy,  hoped  to  have  ensnared  htm  i^o  that  we  carry  on  this  war.    But  not- 

— he  manifeated  the  same  willingness  to  withstanding  the  Wilmot  proviso  has  pass- 

banndcretood  by  his  friends,  and  lofty  die-  ed   the   House   of  Rsprsaantatives,  and 
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would  have  patted  the  Senate,  bat  for  the  9el/to$uitam  ikeWkigemn^Maie  mgmmti 

apprebention  that  it  woald  have  defeated  tAe  candidate  of  if*  own  party  i — Wbea 

the  $^^Q00fiG0  bill,  and  notwithstanding  tbey   make  this  pledge,  it  will   b«  time 

its  priociplet  have  been  adopted  by  almost  enough   for   them   to    aak    me  to    make, 

unanimoua  votet    by  the  legislatures  of  pledges." 

New- York,  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  ..           ,,             _*     r  *v                -i 

Ohio,  and  several  other  of  the  smaller  free  ^  ^P^D  all  or  most  of  tliet«  qneations 

States.— aye,  notwithstanding  U  U  made  ^e  was,  to  far  as  we  know,  tfae  firet  man 

manifest  and  clear,  that  this  is  the  senti-  —in  the  South  at  least— to  express  pab- 

ment  of  a  large  majority  of  the  people  and  licly  while  a  candidate  before  the  pco- 

of  the  States,  yet  the  Richmond  Enquirer  pie  the  opinions  which  be  held ;  perhaps 

and  its  followers  (and  Mr.  Leake  alto)  in-  only  becaase  more  constantly  opposed. 


And  now,  I  ask,  which  it  the  best  fnend  rT___  .  -^«;.„-  JTli^  «nKi;^  ^^hv** 
to  the  South  and  Southern  institutions?  ,u  P^  /^""'^Zu  his  pablic  wi«e. 
What  I  unit  pledge  myself  to.  is  this:  /  }P/  <*«*7«^  .J"  ^*"<*  ^^^P^  P**^,.™! 
Ufill  vote  for  no  man,  as  President  or  >»f«. »«  Apnl  last,  gaTe  him  accumalated 
Vice-President,  uAo  is  justly  liable  to  the  testimony  of  confidence  in  his  integrity 
suspicion  even  of  a  disposition  to  inter •  and  ability,  by  a  majority  unexpected  by 
fere  with  the  institution  of  slavery  in  any  his  friends  and  confounding  to  bis  foes. 
manner  whatever,  as  it  exists  under  the  We  bare  before  oboerred,  that  this 
Constitution.  That  I  am  opposed  to  the  gentleman  throws  his  whole  soul,  hie 
principle  of  the  WUmot  proviso,  is  cer-  entire  energies  into  whaterer  he  nnder- 
tainly  true.  But  why  Not  because  I  t^^s.  He  goes  straight  to  the  point-all 
think  we  have  any  right  to  ask  the  North  -  ex plicit-eTery thing  is  compreheoei. 
to  aid  us  in  the  extention  of  tlavery— but  Ti^  G  ill^  ^  l-!rJ  r!»rll'  Tx^ 
becaute  I  deny  their  right  to  lend  any  !.'*•.."*  ^^^  "^  ^^  JP^  misuoder- 
such  aid.  If  1*  acknowledge  their  right  to  ^'*'**"?\  I>wag««  «[»«  bim  one  may- 
aid  in  its  extension  by  legislaUon,  1  can-  <*»*«'  ^»t*»  ^^  »«»«  do ;  but  the  Inbwle 
not  deny  their  right  to  curtail  it  by  legit-  of  blunt,  outright  sincerity,  we  fancy 
htion.  /  deny  their  right  to  legislate  at  none  will  withhold  bim.  There  is  no 
all  upon  the  subject.  My  opinion  has  al-  watching  the  popular  current — np  drift- 
ways been,  that,  after  the  territory  hat  ing  with  the  tide— no  falling  in  with  the 
been  admitted  at  a  SUte,  it  is  for  the  State  flood  as  its  impetuous  wave  is  perceived 
auihortti^  alone  to  determine  whether  to  be  ineritable    In  the  face  of  the  mul- 

t^aZ^ f^L^KZ^Tl '  'Jjfi  t  ^r^*"'*  ^^^^  he  forms  his  opinions-fcariesaly 

hat  an  undoubted  right  to  aboluh  slavery  j^    roaUitude  he  utters  them  ;  and  it  ^ 

within  her  limitt,  to  hat  Ohio  the  tame  •«  •"^/""""""^  "^«"Y»"«'?^  »•'"'"  ■• 

power  to  admit  U  within  here,  without  ?^  *™  ,™  multitude  do   not  follow 

contultation  with,  or  the  content  of,  the  au-  '»*'"•     Unlike  the  demagogue,  be  docs 

thorities  of  the  United  Statet,  or  any  of  the  not  watch  for  public  opinion— he  forms 

departmentt  of  the  General  Government  it.     He  does  not  appeal  to  local  or  scc- 

*'  I  expect  to  vote  for  the  candidate  of  tional  views  and  prejudices,  but  embra- 

the  Whig  party,  against  any  and  all  the  ces  the  Union,  the  whole  Union,    and 

^didatet  of  the  Ixxrofoco  party,  and  will  nothing  but  the  Union,  in  a  comprehes- 

give  no  pletke  that  will  deprive  me  of  this  give  and  ardent  affection, 

pnvilep.   ^uppose  John  M   Clayton,  for  who  ever  attained  distinction  that  did 

example,  who  (likeall  other  Northern  men)  „^,  ...  ^ -^^  *^-  ;,    .«j„^  *i*ir— .»;«- 

it  opposed  equally  to  interference  with  """i' "f  *,P",**  w'^'  «'h^          .      ^ 

as  to  giving  aid  tithe  extension  ofslave^  \"**  ""^^t^' '  ^  ^'  ^^^  ^^  not  escaped 

ry,  should  be  the  candidate  of  the  Whig  ^^^^'  ,  ^^^  **><^  ^0  ^^«  ^^  their  own 

party,  and  Mr.  Polk  the  candidate  of  the  "  manifest  destiny."    Who  ever  attained 

other  party— does  the  Enquirer  expect  me  distinction    that  did    not  display  vomm 

to  pledge  myself  to  vote  for  Mr.  Polk  ?    It  faults    or   defects?     No  friend   would 


it  certainly  a  very  modett  requett;  but  I     claim  for  a  friend  exemption  from  th 

would  tee   them    in — ^Abrabam't  botom    — they  are  the  common  property  of  o 

fi^-     ,  **      T,    ..  ,,       — ^  birthright    he  cannot  sell,  be  the 


iir"^!*M*"?r^n  ^''    Buchanan,    Mr.  price  what  ft  may. 

Wright,  Mr.  Van  Buren,  or  Governor  Cass,  '^  TKi»  n«».««o.t«nl«  ^r**«»  :«.«;«»t:.,«^  fk« 

aU  of  whom  we  know  to  be  in  favor  of  the  ,Tj!f  V^^^^^^^^J  of  our  institutionMW 

Wilmot  Proviso,  and  dare  not  say  they  are  w'^'^.'tyof  our  government  peaceat  home, 

opposed  to  it,  should  be  the  regular  nomi-  ^'S"**^  abroad,  are  not  likely  to  be  " 


nee  of  the  Democratic  National  Conventlbn,  ^angered  by  any  want  of  able  men.  Tliey 
and  :*eneral  Taylor  or  Mr.  Clay  should  be  depend  rather  upon  our  securing  and  cJe- 
oor  fftndidate    wilt  the  Emquirtr pledge  it-    mating  men  of  moral  courage — bco  o€ 
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integrity  to  the  Constitution — men  who  can  endure  only  so  long  as  each  genera- 
will  guard  that  sacred  instrument  and  tion  cements  it  afresh.  It  must  pass  as 
keep  it  in  unity  of  faith.  The  Constitu-  a  sacred  heirloom  from  generation  to 
tion  is  a  solemn  compact  made  by  our  veneration,  fondly  reverenced  and  sedn* 
forefathers,  and  though  they  have  ram-  Tously  defended.  Its  legal  custodiers 
parted  it  about  with  sacred  pledges  and  must  be  men  not  only  able  but  willing  to 
made  it  a  Gibraltar,  it  can  have  stability  defend  it.  To  such  men  only  may  it  be 
or  strength  no  longer  than  we,  their  de-  committed  in  all  future  time.  C. 
scendantf,  satisfy  its  claims  upon  us;  it  Richmond^  July,  1847. 


CHILDREN    IN    HEAVEN. 


BT    JAMKS   STAUMTOll    BABOOCK,   (deceOSetL) 


'TwAS  a  wise  faith,  meet  and  touching. 
Of  the  manly  Northern  Mind, 

That,  in  Heaven,  to  little  children 
Is  the  fitting  task  assigned. 


Still  to  scatter  the  young  blossoms 
Over  earth,  by  everylning, 

As  the  spring's  returning  season 
Came  with  beauteous  visiting. 


Stooping  liicht  from  flowery  pathways. 
Strewed  thev  hill  and  mead  and  plain — 

Soft  and  guileless,  as  the  sundouds 
Shed  their  ofierings  of  rain. 


And  to  all  men  toiling  under 
Welcome  came  thetr  gifts  of  love  ; 

For  like  birds  from  sky-ward  singing. 
Brought  they  tidings  from  abov< 


Gladdening  Earth  with  blessed  foretaste. 
As  her  mortal  hours  went  by. 

Of  that  Land  where  flowers,  unfading. 
Spring  and  bloom  immortally. 
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A    NIGHT    WITH    THE    DEAD. 

Gi^K.— *'  O,  I  have  passed  a  raiflerable  m^it. 

So  full  of  fearful  dreams,  of  aclv  sights. 

That  as  I  am  a  ChrUtlan,  faitnful  man, 

I  would  not  spend  another  such  a  night, 

Thoneh  'twere  to  buy  a  world  of  happy  dars; 

So  fuD  of  dismal  terror  was  the  time. '— Ricrabo  IlL 

Many  years  ago,  before  the  facilities  in  the  dissecting  room,  and  remarked  ia  a 

for  professional  education  were  as  great  bantering  way,  that  were  it  not  for  ny 

in  this  country  as  they  are  at  present,  i  youth  and  timidity,  he  sbouUI  ask  tfeie 

vras  pursuing  my  medical  studies  at  one  faror  of  me.    I  must  confess  that  I  bad 

of  the  (Jniyersities  on  the  Continent  of  no  particular  ambition  in  that  way,  but 

Europe.    Subjects  for  dissection  were  at  yet  I  felt  still  less  disposed  to  be  taunted 

that  time  obtained  #ith  considerable  dif-  with  any  unmanly  weakness  of  nerrc, 

ficulty  from  the  hospitals,  on  account  of  an  real  or  supposed ;  and  I  accordingly  toI- 

excited  state  of  public  feeling  on  the  sub-  nnteered  with  a  most  excellent  grace  to 

ject,  similar  to  tnat  which  has  since  fre-  exchange  my  snug  ch 


ject,  similar  to  tnat  which  has  since  fre-  exchange  my  snug  chambers  and 

quently  prevailed  in  different  parts  of  this  fortable  bed  for  a  solitary  watch  witk  the 

country ;  consequently,  whenever  after  a  dead. 

world  of  trouble  we  had  obtained  any  About  nine  o'clock,  my  friend,  after 

bodies  for  the  amphitheatre,  we  were  haring  dressed  himself  elaborately  for  the 

compelled  to  observe  the  strictest  secrecy  expected  entertainment, called  at  my  room 

among  ourselves,  and  to  watch  them  with  to  accompany  me  to  the  amphitheatre, 

the  greatest  caution  to  prevent  the  dis-  It  was  a  cold,  cheerless  autumn  ctcd- 

covery  of  the  fact,  oraii  attempt  at  rescue  ing.    The  atmosphere  had  all  the  asperity 

in  case  of  such  discovery.  of  winter,  without  its  bracing  elaciicity. 

The  exhibitors  of  anatomy,  who  were  Such  as  it  was,  it  bad  been  Tor  the  m 

usually  youn^  medical  men  who  had  re-  three  or  four  days — a  heary,  steady  raia, 

ceived  their  diplomas,  but  who  continued  interrupted  from  time  to  time  with  gusty 

their  connection  with  the  institution  for  showers — accompanied    with  occasioaal 

a  further  prosecution  of  their  studies,  thunder,  which  cheated  you  into  the  bc- 

were  charged  in  turn  with  the  duty  of  lief  that  the  storm  waaaliout  to  breakup, 

watching  with  the  bodies.    It  happened  but  which  gradually  softened  down  into 

one  evening  that  one  of  these  young  gen-  the  same  monotonous  dripping.    Of  all 

tJemen,  with  whom  I  was  intimate  at  the  possible  weather,  it  was  precisely  that 

time,  was  appointed  to  spend  the  night  in  which  requires  the  most  cheerful  asio- 

the  exercise  of  Olis  unenviable  preroga-  ciations  to  keep  the  spirits  in  tune.  A  good 

tive.    This  was  particularly  annoying  to  fire,  a  pipe,  and  a  room  full  of  jolly  com- 

him,  as  jie  had  received  an  invitation  to  a  panions,  were  the  only  possible  noo-coa- 

ball  for  that  same  evening,  and  was  abx-  ductors  to  the  gloomy  influence  of  o«t- 

ious  to  attend  it   I  may  here  remark,**  en  door  things.    I  must  confess,  that  as  I 

passant,*'  that  the  most  unaccountable  slept  into  the  carriage  with  my  fnesd. 

prejudice  which  now  prevails  both  in  my  heart  rather  failed  me,  reflecting  upoa 

France  and  Italy  against  medical  men,  the  unpromising  auspices  under  which  I 

and  which,  particularly  in    the    latter  had  volunteerad  for  so  onenliveniiig  aa 

country,  excludes  them  as  a  class  from  undertaking. 

mingling  otherwise  than  professionally  The  dissecting  amphitheatre,  as  is  «•«• 
with  refined  society,  did  not  then  main-  ally  the  caae,  was  situated  in  the  upper 
lain  in  the  town  where  the  institution  to  story  of  the  building.  It  was  only  ligvt- 
which  I  belonged  was  situated.  The  ed  by  a  skylip^ht  from  above,  there  bMg 
young  physician  enjoyed  equal  socui  no  lateral  windows.  A  cheerfal  wood- 
privileges  with  the  educated  man  of  any  fire  was  burning  on  the  hearth  as  we  ro- 
other  profession.  tered.    The  subjects,  which  were  fire  la 

To  return.    My  friend  lamented  his  number,  were  lying  on  an  ordinary  4»- 

ill-luck  in  m^  presence  with  a  free  out-  secting  table.    Two  placed  side  by  side 

pouring  of  his  regret,  that  he  had  not  been  constituted  the  first  stratum ;  two  ocWrs 

able  to  find  a  substitute  to  take  his  place  were  in  like  manner  placed  apoa 
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and  the  fifth  body  opon  the  last,  fonning  fire,  wrap  myself  in  tnj  cloak,  blow  out 

as  it   were  the  apex  of  the  pyramid,  the  candle,  and  throw  myself  in  front  of 

Drawing  up  our  chairs  to  the  fire,  we  re-  the  hearth  to  sleep, 

inained  for  some  time  chatting  upon  in-  It  was  long  before  1  could  compose 

different  topics — I  at  least  making  an  ef-  myself   sufficiently  even  to  doze  ;  and 

fort  to  keep  up  an  animated  conversation,  when  at  last  1  was  able  to  do  so,  it  waa 

in  order  to  cheat  my  companion  out  of  at  best  but  a  sort  of  fererish  nightmare, 

the  longest  possible  time  before  he  left  in  which  confused  visions  of  vampires. 

Be  for  the  night.  wehr- wolves  and  Frank ensteins  revolved 

At  length  a  church  clock  in  the  neigh*  through  my  brain  in'  intricate  confusion, 

borhood  struck  ten,  and  my  friend  spring*  I  had  been  in  this  intermediate  state 

ing  up  protested  that  he  must  be  off  im-  between  sleep  and  wakefulness  I  know 

mediately.    1  plead  for  another  half- hour  not    how   long,  when  1  was  suddenly 

of  his  company,  urging  the  impropriety  called  to  consciousness  by  a  severe  blow 

of  goingto  a  large  ball  at  so  unseasonsk-  on  the  forehead.    Instinctively  raising  my 

ble  an  hour.    It  was  of  no  use ;  he  per-  hand  to  my  head,  a  few  drops  of  blood 

ceived  easily  enough  that  my  real  motive  trickled  on  my  fineers.     Still  under  the 

for  wishing  to  detain  him  was  of  a  more  Infiuence  of  the  horrible  visions  with 

selfish  character ;  and  a  sort  of  waggish  which  my  imagination  had  been  teeming, 

maliciousness  was  a  sufficient  incentive  I  sprang  to  my  feet  perfectly  frantic  witk 

on  his  part,  if  he  had  no  other,  to  render  terror.    I  rushed  to  the  door  ;  it  waa 

him  callous  to  my  request.     He  accord-  locked !  there  was  no  other  door  to  tbe 

ingly  seized  his  hat,  and  wishing  me  as  room  ! — no  other  egress  of  any  kind ! 

agreeable  a  night  as  he  expected  to  spend  Almost  sinking  under  the  intensity  of 

himself,  left  toe  room.    Hardly  had  he  my  emotion,  I  groped  along  the  wall  to 

closed  the  door,  when  he  returned  to  tell  the  side  of  the  room  opposite  the  fire.    A 

me  that  he  considered  it  necessary,  in  or-  brilliant  flash   of   lightning,  succeeded 

der  to  secure  the  fulfilment  on  my  part  of  almost    instantaneously   by  a   roar   of 

ny  promise,  to  lock  me  in,  and  before  I  thunder,  which  broke  over  the  building 

had  time  to  protest  against  the  absurdity  as  if  the  elements  were  being  shatterea, 

of  the  precaution,  the  key  was  turned  passed  over  the  skylight,  and  illuminated 

upon  me  and  the  bolt  barred.    As  much  the  room  for  a  moment,  «ufficiently  long 

annoyed  as  alarmed  at  this  summary  and  for  me  to  observe  that  there  were  but  four 

forcible  confinement,  I  called  to  him  at  bodies  left  upon  the  table !    Had  one  of 

the  top  of  my  voice  to  return  and*unfasten  the  bodies  come  to  life  to  murder  me 

the  door ;  but  the  only  answer  I  received  for  sacrilegious  intentions  ?    or  had  it 

was  a  whistle  and  a  mocking  laugh,  never  been  dead,  and  was  my  murder 

which  gradually  died  upon  my  ear  as  he  equally  inevitable  ?    A  host  of  dreadful 

descended  the  staircase.  conjectures  overwhelmed  me,  and  invol- 

Retuming  to  my  seat  by  tbe  fire,  I  untarily  sinking  upon  my  knees,    my 

lighted  my  pipe,  and  endeavored  to  calm  consciousness  for  a  few  minutes  waa 

by  its  sedative  influence  the  excited  state  suspended. 

01  imagination  produced  by  my  hopeless  When  I  came  to  myself  all  was  quiet, 

imprisonment    Whiflf  after  w'hiflT  rolled  The  crisis  was  over.    Beginning  to  re- 

from  my  lips,  but  it  was  of  no  use.    it  fleet,  I  thought  if  the  spirit,  ghost,  re-an- 

was  impossible  for  me,  either  by  reflection  imated  body,  or  whatever  it  might  be, 

or  by  any  mechanical  process,  to  divert  had  had  any  terrible  intentions  towards 

my  thoughts  ;  and  every  few  minutes,  as  me,  it  had  had  ample  time  to  execute 

if  by  a  fascination  beyond  my  control,  tb^.     I  began  to  feel  ashamed  of  my 

my  eye  would  steal  round  to  the  table  panic,  and  to  admit  the  possibility  of  the 

bdkind  me  and  its  ghastly  occupants,  agency  of  natural  causes.  *My  blood 

Every  fresh  gust  of  wind,  every  new  began  to  flow  a  little  more  freely,  and  I 

noise  in  the  street  below,  would  cause  graduaHy  grew  sufficiently  master  of  my- 

me  to  start  with  instinctive  terror  under  eelf  to  crawl  back  to  the  nre,  uncover  the 

the  fear  of  some  supernatural  apparition,  ashes,  and  endeavor  to  light  my  candle, 

Atlcngth,whenall  sounds  had  died  away,  which,  after  a  considerable    waste  of 

except  the  monotonous  patting  of  the  rain  spermaceti,  I  was  enabled  to  accomplish, 

upon  the  skylight  above,  and  tbe  throb-  Tbe  first  object  which  caught  my  eye 

binj^s  of  my  own   heart   and  arteries,  was  a  grim  corpse  stretched  on  the  floor 

which  I  could  distinctly  hear  in  the  »i-  between  the  fire  and  the  table.     The 

Jtnee  around  me,  I  mastered  my  feelings  trunk  alone  touched  the  floor.    The  leg* 

sufficiently  to  rake  the  ashes  over  the  at  one  end,  and  the  fhoulders  and  head 
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at  the  other,  were  elevated  at  a  consider*  my  terror,  I  dregi^ed  it  under  the  tahit 

able  angle.  from  which  it    had  heen  ao  riolently 

The  explanation  rushed  upon  my  mind  ejected  ;  and  reinstalling  myself  in  my 
like  a  flash.  After  1  bad  covered  the  chair,  I  again  lighted  my  pipe,  and  de- 
fire,  the  room  growing  colder,  the  bodies  termined  to  pass  the  remainder  of  the 
had  gradually  stiffened.  The  table  was  night  without  again  endeavoring  to  sleep. 
an  ordinary  dissecting  table,  intended  for  Many  were  the  whifis  whicn  I  pufied 
a  single  body.  The  equilibrium  of  the  from  my  meerschaum  before  the  gimy 
hft  placed  together  on  it  was  at  least  of  light  of^  morning  lifted  the  "  blanket  A 
very  doubtful  stability.  As  they  had  the  dark*  And  1  have  still  the  confes- 
gradually  stiffened,  the  lower  corpse  on  sion  to  make,  that  more  than  once  1  stole 
the  side  towards  the  fire  had  been  gradu-  a  furtive  glance  to  the  table,  and  lotier 
ally  pressed  upon,  and  so  forced  out  of  the  table,  although  the  intensity  of  the 
its  place,  and  in  falling,  an  arm  or  a  leg  fright  1  had  endured,  and  the  simplicity  ot 
had  struck  me  on  the  forehead  !  This  its  explanation,  prevented  me  from  again 
explanation  was  as  reasonable  as  it  was  relapsing  into  a  state  of  spasmodic  exci- 
satisfactory.  tability.  T  bkscvi. 

Taking  hold  of  the  innocent  cause  of 


THE  UNION  OF  THE  WHIGS  OF  THE  WHOLE  ONION. 

BT  ▲  SOUTHERN  WHia 

Wx  would  address  a  few  words  to  the  and  of  climate  under  which  we  live,  may, 

Whigs  of  the  Union,  less  with  the  design  through  local  and  personal  infloences, 

of  setting  up  our  own  opinions  as  a  guide,  introduce  insidiously  elements  of  destrac- 

thanof  inducing  others  to  reflect.  tion   which  open    contests   never  can 

The  revolution  which  it  is  the  object  achieve.      The    effect   of   each  covert 

of  this  great  national  party  to  effect,  is  one  efforts  upon  men  of  the  party,  is  an  eflecl 

of  too  great  magnitude,  and  involves  too  upon  the  measures  of  the  party  ;  and  the 

important  general  interests,  to  be  inter*  want  of  a  proper   resistance  to  these 

fered  with  by  personal  or  local  consid-  treacherous  attacks,  arises  more  from  a 

erations.     Yet  we  apprehend  that,  for  want  of  general  knowledre  respecting 

want  of  a  principle  of  unity,  the  promoting  them,  than  from  any  indifference  as  to 

of  a  general  rally  around  the  essentia  their  consequences.     The  danger,  too, 

doctrines  of  the  party,  our  efficiency,  as  becomes  greater  from  the  fact,  thaU  the 

such,  is  materially  weakened.  g:rounds  upon  which  these  desicns  takit 

The  Whigs  of  the  several  parts  of  the  root,  being  of  local  or  personal  cAar»cler» 

United  States  are,  of  course,  surrounded  existing  in  sections  of  the  country  remote 

by  local  circumstances  which,  as  men,  from  each  other,  and  of  a  nature  rather 

ought,  and  must,  to   a  certain  extent,  individual  than  political,  they  seem  to 

influence  them.    There  is  danger  that  concern    men,  rather   than   the   par^T- 

this  variety  of  condition  may  govern,  to  The   conseauences   are,  however,   the 

a  prejudicial  effect,  the  funeral  interests  same,  whether  you  reach  the  centre  oi 

of  the  party.    To  permit  it  to  produce  the  system   by  a  direct  attack  upon  it, 

this  result?  is  truly  to   abandon   great  or  by  first  teanng  away  the  several  poiaii 

national   rights,  in  order  to  serve  par-  of  the  circle  of  defence, 
ticular  views.    Now  there  is  no  proba*        Let  us  bring  more  directly  before  tht 

bility  that  the  Whigs  of  the  United  States  eye  of  the  reader  two  of  the  mearares 

will  openly  desert  any  great  principle  of  thus  generally  traced.      The   one  cos* 

the  faith  which  has  so  often,  even  under  sists  in  throwing  upon  the  great  parly 

very adversecircumslances,  proveda bond  contests  in  which  we  engage,  in  evecy 

of  union.     But  it  is  possible,  and  we  section  of  the  country,  the  shadows  af 

discover  in  the  history  of  all  parties  proof  minor  engagements  in  which  we  art  eoa- 

of  it,  that  designing  opponents,  taking  cemed  as  members  of  a  particulars 

advantage  of  that  diversity  of  pursuits  nity,  joined  to  the  intcrcati   of 
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particular  pnniait:  the  other  relates  to  abandon   national   politics,  and   foster 
the  views  of  personal  character  and  man-  talent  and  honesty  in  our  rising  young 
ners«  entertained  by  eminent  members  of  men.     Often   in  this  way,  in  districts 
the  VVhi^;  party  of  each  other.  where  on  parly  groands  a  large  Whig 
I.  When  an  election  is  held,  we  are  majority  may  be  gained,  we  see  Demo- 
accustomed  to  bring  into  it  the  discussion  cratic  candidates    returned.      We   trust 
of  matters  haying,  generally,  little  to  do  that  the  necessity  of  such  organization 
with  it    For  instance,  in  State  elections  as  will  counteract  this  evil,  will  be  ap- 
for  members  of  the  L^islature,  we  dis-  parent  to  the  Whigs  of  the  whole  Union; 
cuss,  largely  all    the    national  matters  that  there  will  be  more   unity,  better 
which  divide  the  two  parties ;  and  for  arrangement,  between  members  of  the 
members  of   Congress^    we  enter  into  party ;  and  that  we  may  no  longer  have 
disputes  with  respect  to  questions  of  our  strength  affected  by  the  policy  of 
State    policy.    In    communities  where  our  opponents,  who  succeed  less  by  their 
there  happens  to  be  a  majority  of  our  own  power  than  by  our    distractions. 
opponents,or  where  the  parties  are  nearly  How  fully  was  this  fact  illustrated  du- 
equal,  the  mischievous  tendency  of  this  ring  the  last  presidential  contest ;  when 
course  has  often  been  apparent.    If  there  in  districts  in  the  South,  where  the  tariff 
be  a  majority  favoring  a  particular  side  was  unpopular,  and  where  the   entire 
of  the  questions  mooted,  however  discon-  strength  of  the  Whig  party  was  put  out 
nected  they  may  be  with  party  politics,  upon  debates  on  that  single  measure, 
every  discussion  tends    to    strengthen  Mr.  Polk's  opinions  were  declared  to  be 
and  make  it  rnqre  powerful  ;  because,  ultra anti- tariff;  and  in  Pennsylvania  he 
where  there  is  a  majority,  especially  a  was  perpetrating,  in  his  Kane  letter,  the 
large  one,  the  leaning  is  in  favor  of  the  disgraceful  fraud  of  asserting  falsehoods 
fact  of  majority  rather  than  to  truth.    In  in  damning  ambiguities  of  language, 
case  the  parties  are  nearly  equally  di-  II.  With  respect  to  the  opinions  of  emi- 
vided,  the  personal  or  local  preferences  nent  Whigs  of  the  sentiments  of  each 
for  men  turn  the  ecale  often  against  that  other,  we  would  say,  that  these  opinions 
party  which,  on  principle,  might  have  have  been  always  too  much  affected  by 
the  greater  strength.    Now  the  leaders  local  prejudices.      The  southern  Whigs 
of  the  Democratic  party  know  that  this  have  viewed  the  northern  and  western 
disposition  exists ;   and   they  are  ever  men  of  that  party  with  too  little  allow- 
wise  to  take  advantage  of  it.     Their  ance  for  the  sectional  interests   which 
policy  is,  therefore,  ever  to  produce  it,  must  in  some  measure  affect  their  actions 
and  to  effect  the  consequences.     Where  and  thoughts  ;  and  so  the  same  thing 
they  nossess  majorities,  they  force  upon  may  be  said  of  the  views  of  southern 
the  Whigs  the  discussion  of  every  na-  men  by  western  and  northern   Whigs, 
tional  measure  which  happens,  by  refer-  What  is  the  result  of  a  necessary  attacn- 
ence  to  local  considerations,  to  be  least  ment  to  the  places  of  our  birth,  of  our 
popular.      The   Whigs  are    generally  education, of  our  buf^iness, has oftenbeen 
frank  and  ingenuous.    It  is  tne  result  thought  to  be  the  effect  of  envy  and  jeaU 
of  their  lofty  attachment  to  principle,  that  ousy.     The   particular   local   consider- 
they  are  so.     It  is  the  distinguishing  alions    which    color    the    opinions    of 
feature  of  all  their  debates,  to  be  candid  members  of  the  party,  in  various  sections 
in  meeting  objections,  and  candidly  to  of   the  Union,  ought   not  to  interfere 
discuss  them.     With  this  spirit,  they  are  with  the  great  national  measures  which 
led    off  into    contests  about  measures  we  are  endeavoring  to  carry  out,  noi  with 
which  often  have  no  relation  whatever  the  confidence  due  to  each  other.     Led 
to  the  offices  sought.    In  this  way,  in  away  by  these  local  considarations,  and 
Democratic  districts,  men  of  the  purest  in  enthusiastic  desires  for  their  promo- 
characters,  acknowledged  in  private  life  tion,  we  often,  it  is  true,  relax  our  exer- 
to  be  everything  desirable  in  society —  tions  as  a  party,  and  indulge  in  harsh 
men  of  great  talents,  and  calculated  to  remarks  as  to  each  other.    This  will  ever 
be  eminently  useful — are  thrust  out  of  be,  until  a  closer  communication  shall  be 
public  affairs,  by  keeping  up  a  Demo-  found  to  exist  between    Whigs  of  dif- 
cratic  excitement.    How  is  it,  however,  ferent  parts  of  the  country.      Let  the 
in  Whig  districts?    There  every  effort  prejudices  growing  out  of  an  ignorance 
is  made  to  counteract  the  effects  of  po-  of  each  other's  institutions  and  persons, 
litical  majorities.    There  we  are  told  we  be   worn  away  by  more  frequent  inter- 
must  forget  measures,  and  select  men  course.    Let  the  southern  and  northern 
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men  Tisit  each  other  aiore  often.     Let    thepvtirf  the Whigvolihe whole  UaM, 
the  fcntinients  pecaliarljr  appropriate  to    aUeation  to  everj  ■iwii   which  mt 


each  part  of  the  nation,  and  the  indaa-  iodnee  nore  lireqaent 
trial  parinitfl  of  each,  be  more  caJmljand  each  other.  Let  ercrj  opforliuulj  he 
considerately  obeerred,  by  men  of  other  aonght,  so  that  aorthcra  Whigs  may  be 
regioof,  personally ;  and  there  will  grow  induced  to  risit,  and  share  the  hopfntal* 
np  a  confidence  in  the  whole  country,  a  ities  of  the  Soath;  and  let  km  there  Whigs 
great  American  sympathy  for  the  pros-  do  the  same.  In  this  way,  we  fec4  as- 
perity of  erery  part  of  it,  that  shall  emi-  sored,  a  more  geoeroos  feeling  towards 
nentiy  contnbote  to  the  permanence  of  each  other  wUl  be  geoeiated,  a  betler 
the  Union,  and  to  the  popularity  of  those  knowledge  of  the  wants  of  each  eectiot 
meai»are»  which,  the  Whig  party  beliere,  of  the  country  be  obtained,  and  a  firmer 
inroWe  its  highest  and  noblest  interests,  onion  of  the  Whigs  of  the  Union,  for  the 
With  this  Ttew,  we  would  inrite,  on  sake  of  the  Union,  be  the  eo&seqnence. 


HOWITTS  "  HOMES  AND  HAUNTS  OF  BRITISH  POETS.*^ 

Wc  are  obliged,  often,  to  accept  the  literator  peddler  is  committing  upon  the 
senricesof  a  guide,  however  disagreeable  decayed  firesides  or  moal  dering  moon- 
his  appearance,  or  disgusting  his  uian-  ments  of  great  men  of  past  af^es.  Now 
ners.  Those  who  visit  remarkable  the  study  of  the  habits,  bentiments,  and 
places  must  consent  to  be  conducted  by  even  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  giants  of 
the  cicerone  who  happens  to  be  attached  learning,  and  plain,  graphic  descriptions 
to  each,  whether  be  be  liked  or  not ;  and  of  their  abodes,  are  worthy  of  porsoit, 
the  penalty  paid,  in  such  cases,  is  the  calculated,  in  an  eminent  degree^  to 
necessary  consequence  of  that  curiosity  encourage  a.  veneration  for  antiquity, 
which  either  a  literary  pilgrimage  or  love  and  lo  afford  useful  and  agreeable  in- 
of  pleasure  induces  us  to  indulge.  This  struction  to  mankind.  But  the  writers 
is  exacti  V  the  price  we  have  paid  for  to  perform  these  offices  are  of  entirely 
reading  Howitt's  book.  Impelled  by  a  different  species.  He  who  would  ei- 
desire  to  gather  up  reminiscences  of  the  hibit  the  one  should  be  a  critic  of  lofty, 
British  Poets,  we  have  wearily  trodden  comprehensive  genius,  gifted  with  a 
through  the  pages  of  Homes  and  Haunts,  spirit  of  liberal  research,  capable  of  dis- 
without  being  able  to  trace  anything  plajrin^  the  fanlts  of  men  witbont  the 
new,  or  even  to  be  gratified  with  what  aflfectazion  of  the  mere  faolt-finder,  and 
might  have  been  with  another  writer  of  acknowledging  their  virtues  witboat 
pleasant  and  useful, because  perplexed  and  the  flatteries  of  the  sycophant.  He  wiD 
agirravated  at  every  step  by  the  vanity  and  enter  into  the  histories  of  the  men  whose 
self-sufficiency,  and  palpable  ei^otism  of  talents  have  oommended  them  to  the  re- 
our  conductor.  We  are  told  by  Howitt,  in  gard  of  modern  times,  with  a  desire  not 
bis  advertisement,  pompously  dated  from  merely  to  seek  opportunities  of  lashing 
<*  The  Elms,  Clapton,** that**  this  subject  modern  vices,  but  with  that  venentioa 
is  very  extensive,  and  it  was  neces-  for  the  dead,  and  that  respect  for  tht 
sary  to  leave  out  the  Dramatic  Poets  for  living,  which  belong  appropriately  to 
separate  treatment.**  The  shades  of  the  the  subject.  He  will  draw  up,  from  the 
dramatic  poets  ought  to  be  very  greatly  obscurity  of  ancient  days,  whatever  may 
obliged  to  Howitt  for  this  announcement,  tend  to  the  illustration  of  the  manners 
Any  treatment,  even  ill  treatment  by  and  letters  of  thotte  times,  and  indulge  in 
shameful  neglect,  would  be  a  blessinc  no  glosses  and  commentaries,  which  may 
compared  to  that  which  the  favored  be  a  vehicle  in  which  to  abuse  the  gco- 
poets,  already  separately  treated,  have  tility  of  his  countiy,  or  court  its  demo- 
received.  The  indifference  of  the  con-  cratic  sympathies, 
temporaries  of  Chatterton  and  Goldsmith  The  sort  of  man,  however,  to  perform 
might  be  borne  patientlv  ;  but  who  could  the  second  office,  may  be  of  wholly  dif- 
tolerate  the  literary  blasphemies,  the  ferent  qualifications.  It  would  do  •• 
poetic   sacrileges,  which  this  itinerant  hart  to  his  subject  to  possess  amifthle 

«*  J*®.?**  ""^  Haanu  of  the  Most  Eminent  British  Poets.  By  William  HowitL    Kew. 
York,  Harper  dc  Brothers. 
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Mntimeots,  bat  the  feweF  bis  talentB,  00  and  vilify  some  contemporary  ?  Why 
he  possessed  the  right  one,  the  better,  cannot  he  mention  Milion,  without  in- 
He  would  be  then  unembarrassed  by  that  dulgingthe  spirit  of  laudation  to  sedition ; 
disposition  consequent  upon  vanity  d  or  name  Johnson,  without  slurs  upon  the 
accomplishments,  which  would  lead  him,  race  of  the  Sluarls  ?  The  truih  is, 
in  describing  every  old  chair  or  picture  Howitt  has  written  this  book,  less. with 
of  a  dead  poet,  home  or  haunt,  to  step  out  an  honest  desire  to  inform  the  world  as 
of  a  plain  tale  of  what  he  saw,  into  to  the  Homes  and  Haunts  of  the  Poets, 
elaborate  and  not  very  handsome  crili-  than  to  excite  prejudices  against  the  aris- 
eisms  upon  the  domestic  affairs  of  a  fam-  tocracy  who  will  not  associate  with  him, 
ily.  For  one,  therefore,  who  undertakes  in  favor  of  the  rabble  who  buy  his  works, 
merely  to  give  us  a  picture  of  a  man's  The  two  volumes  printed  under  this 
house,  no  talent  is  requisite  but  a  capac*  title,  are  the  farthest  removed  possible 
ity  to  tell  the  truth,  and  relate  thines  in  from  the  subject  of  their  title.  Three- 
m  plain  manner.  Mr.  Howitt  had  the  fourths  of  them  consist  of  anecdotes, 
right  to  take  either  of  these  positions,  many  of  them  pleasant  enough,  but  for 
and  either  write  critical  biosrsphies  of  the  most  part  selected  with  very  little 
the  poets,  or  describe  their  homes  and  taste  or  skill— and  from  biographies  often 
haunts.  But  the  public  has  a  right,  also,  read,  and  wonderfully  acute  reflections 
to  insist  that,  when  an  author  undertakes  of  Mr.  Howitt  himself,  about  poets^ — what 
a  task,  be  shall  bring  to  it  the  necessary  they  should  be,  and  how  they  should  be 
qualifications.  If  not  qualified  for  it,  he  treated,  living  and  dead.  The  professed 
cannot  complain  that  he  is  the  object  of  purpose  of  the  work,  a  description  of 
censure  and  complaint.  A  man  who  the  homes  of  the  poets,  is  completed  in 
would  be  a  faithful  and  correct  writer  a  way  to  make  it  bul  the  very  lean  skel- 
upon  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  great  eton  of  a  very  great  mass  of  bloat»l 
men,  might  also  be  an  excellent  person  matter.  The  next  time  Mr.  Howitt  seeks 
to  show  us  the  curiositiesof  their  houses ;  to  revive  our  recollection  of  the  chvao- 
hut  it  would  not  follow,  that  a  good  ters  of  antiquity,  we  trust  he  will  furnish 
guide  through  the  labyrinths  of  the  pyr-  the  skeleton  as  he  finds  it  in  the  repose 
amid,  would  be  a  proper  person  to  com-  from  which  he  drags  it;  that  he  will 
ment  upon  its  uses.  So,  it  is  not  our  not  throw  around  it  that  patchwork  of 
purpose,  in  showing  that  Mr.  Howitt  is  drapery  which  his  own  fancy  constructs, 
not  a  proper  man  to  describe  Homes  and  but  leave  us  to  contemplate  the  honored 
Haunts,  to  have  it  therefore  inferred  that  remains  of  these  illustrious  men,  unem- 
he  would  make  a  good  author  of  biogra-  barrassed  by  the  ridiculous  and  misplaced 
phies.  To  take  the  example  of  the  work  remarks  of  such  a  conductor  as  Howitt 
Wore  us  as  proof,  he  is  fit  for  neither  Howitt  is  evidently  one  of  those  self- 
the  one  nor  the  other.  confident  individuals,  whose  favorable 
It  may  be  said,  he  does  this  for  his  opinion  of  himself  has  out-travelled  the 
bread,  out  does  it  therefore  follow,  that  world's  knowledge  of  him.  He  there- 
he  should  be  privileged  to  handle  with  fore  thinks  it  wonderfully  strange,  and  a 
indecent  freedom  the  characters  of  the  manifest  evidence  of  a  decline  of  gentii- 
illustrious  men  who  have  preceded  us  ?  ity,  that  when  to  make  up  a  book  he 
Every  keeperof  a  toll-gate  upon  a  turn-  rushes  over  England,  and  hastily  an- 
pike  makes  hit  bread  that  way  ;  but  nounces  at  a  gentleman's  gate  that  Mr. 
what  right  has  he  to  stop  every  gentle-  Howitt  has  come  to  inspect  his  premises, 
'  man  that  passes,  and  force  upon  him  that  he  is  not  at  once  taken  into  close 
elaborate  commentaries  upon  his  man-  communion  with  the  family,  and  escorted 
ners  and  dress?  Mr.  Howitt  undertook  from  the  cellar  to  the  garret,  with  obse- 
to  give  the  world  a  statement  in  regard  to  quious  attention.  He  he*ars,  for  instance, 
certain  castles,  inns  and  houses,  in  which  that  at  Rosanna  and  Woodstock  may  be 
certain  illustrious  poets  and  authors  found  memorials  of  Mrs.  Tighe,  the  au- 
lived.  That  was  his  business,  and  that  thoress  of  Psyche.  He  flies  to  the  former 
done,  there  he  should  have  stopped,  place,  which  he  finds  in  the  occupancy 
Why  should  he  linger  at  every  old  door-  of  her  nephew.  Without  the  formality 
post,  to  lecture  the  nobility  about  not  of  letters,  or  the  ordinary  delicacy  ob- 
asaociating  as  much  now  with  poets  as  servable  on  such  occasions,  he  rushes  to 
they  did  formerly  ?  Why  cannot  he  the  door.  He  sees  a  man  handling  bul- 
tell  us  when  a  poet  was  born,  or  when  locks  in  the  meadow,  and  without  accosl- 
he  died>  withovt  stepping  aside  to  abuse  ing   him,  ahercalee  with  the  footman 
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about  entering  the  premises.    He  is  told  bake,  bot  for  (be  eridest  ftJsebood  which 

Mr.  Tigbe  is  oal ;  and  he  insists  then  accompanies  it    It  is  clear  that  such  a 

that  he  must  communicate  with  the  ladjr.  name  never  was  put  upon  the  room  ia 

She,  to  use  his  coarse  term,  is  lying-in.  question  by  an  American ;  and  if  not  the 

He  will  have  it  that  the  man  in  the  mea-  work  of  some  joker,  was  a  iabricatiofl  br 

dow,  stroking  bullocks,  is  Mr.  Tighe  ;  Howitt  of  a  quaint  cognomen,  by  whicl 

and  he  departs  indulging  bitter  reflections  he  hoped  to  minister  to  the  mean  prej- 

as  to  the  descendants  of  the  angel  Tighe,  udices  of  some  of  his  countrymen  to- 

and  the  <*  fall  out  of  tbe  poetry  of  Psyche  wards  America. 

to  the  iron  realities  of  Ireland !"    Thence        There  are  many  instances  of  Howitff 

he  indulges  in  a  good  page  of  sentiment-  unmeaning  conceits  of  language,  in  sea- 

alisms  upon  **  the  screwing  system  on  the  tences  where,  undertaking  to  tell  a  very 

poor,"  as  he  calls  it,  and  the  inhumanity  plain  fact,  he  strains  most  ridiculoatiy 

of  the  lord  and  gentry,  who  went  three  aftersome  grandiloquent  expression.  For 

miles  to  church  instead  of  goin^  to  one  example,  in  the  article  **  Shenstone,**  he 

nearer  home.     To  a  plain-thinking  man  indulges  an  extensive  critique  upon  the 

the  reality  of  the  case  is  this : — No  gen*  difl«rence  between  the  c^iacity  for  laad- 

tleman  in  a  country  of  highways  and  scape  gardening  and  poetry;  and  is- 

equivocal  travelers,  like  England,  likes  agines  that  Shenstone  oueht  not  to  rutk 

upon  all  occasions  to  give  the  freedom  with  Milton,  Shakspeare,  bums  or  EUioO, 

01  his  house  to  every  one  who  calla  because  of  bis  taste  in  j;ardens.     He  dit- 

No  gentleman  or  lady,  because  they  hap-  covers  a  remarkable  similitude  between 

pen  to  be  descended  from  a  poet,  or  who  oc-  poetry  and  the  religion  of  Christ,  to  use 

cupies  a  house  where  one  held  his  walks,  his  own  irreyerential  language,  and  coa- 

likes  to  have  their  grounds  inspected  by  eludes  with  thissinguUirly  strange  figora: 

every  unknown  strolling  author,  who  *<  It,"  poetry,  is  destined  to  **  pour  love 

chooses  to  write  a  book  and  place  re-  like  a  river  over  the  earth,  till  it  fiU 

spectable  people's  names  in  it ;  or  if  they  every  house,  and  leave  behind  it  a  fer- 

do>  they  like  to  be  approached  with  some  tility  like  that  which  follows  tbe  inaa- 

d^ee  of  that  ceremony  which  is  due  dations  of  the  Nile."    We  never  heard 

from  one  stranger  to  another.    That  Mr.  of  poetry  like  this  filling  a  houae  with 

Howitt  is  either  not  used  to  good  society  anything  but  distraction ;  and  we  vea- 

or  careless  of  the  conventional  graces  of  ture  that  no  habitation,  howerer  popa- 

it,  is  apparent  from  the  language  he  uses  lous,  if  likely  to  be  inundated  by  traA 

in  relating  the  events  we  have  referred  like  this,  would  long  be  full.     This 

to.     What  could  be  more  gross  than  the  Humanitarian  Quaker  book-wrtght  is  of 

remark  with  which  he  leaves  the  Tighes :  the  straining,  conceited  school  ofall-tha- 

««  He  was  walking  out,  and  she  was  hr-  world  sympathizers,  whose  ideas   aad 

ing-in  .'**    Why,  people  upon  whom  Mr.  language  are  as  indefinite  as  their  obfecta, 

Howitt  was  afterwards  expected  to  call  and  as  empty  of  good  as  all  they  have 

might  well  bolt  their  doors  or  feign  ab-  yet  shown  themselves  able  to  aecomplish. 
sence,  when  such  a  rough,  vulgar  man        But  Howitt  is  exceedingly  pleased  to 

as  this  intruded  on  their  dwellings.  make  appeals  and  thrusts  at  tbe  gealiy. 

But  Howitt  is  a  wit ;  and  believing  it  At  one  moment,  lauding  Bums,  m  pays 

an  element  of  wit  to  practice  bluntness,  sickening  tributes  to  tbe  lower  dafsca ; 

assumes  all  of  that  bluflf,  surly  deport-  at  another  he  pines  for  the  patmaage  of 

roent,  so  faithfully  portrayed  by  Shak-  the  nobles,  and  wonders  why  it  is  tbeT 

speare,  in  his  definition  of  an  affected  do  not  encourage  and    associate  with 

fellow.     We  have  many  instances  of  authors  now*a-days,  as  in  tbe  time  U 

this,  especially  in  one,  in  which  he  hopes  Pope,  8wift  and  Addison.     Mr.  Howitt 

to  appropriate  some  fame,  by  a  slur  upon  need  not  ask  a  question,  tbe  answer  le 

American  character.    In  describing  the  which  is  so  ready.    Where  are  tbcte 

house  in  which  Robert  Burns  was  nom,  now  Popes,  Swifts  or  Addisoos  to  asaa- 

and  amidst  memorials  of  a  name  which  ciate  with  7    Does  Howitt  suppose,  thax 

in  no  good  man^s  bosom  could  excite  because  he  and    Mrs.   Howitt  ariadfr 

other  than  mournful  reflections,  he  tells  over  Germany  and  take  tbe  names  of 

his  readers  that,  **  conspicuous  among  poets  in  vain,  that,  therefore,  he  becoMcs 

the  carved  names  in  this  room,  was  that  de  jure  a  fit  companion  for  refioad  aad 

of  an  ambitious  Peter  Jorns,  of  Great  educated  people  ?    The  coarseoeas  and 

Bear  LAke,  North  America."    This  piece  vulgarity  of  hia  book  would  abow  at 

of  far-fetched  wit  ia  too  childish  for  re-  once  that  be  is  not  tbe  nan  for  Ibis. 
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The  mott  perfect  example.  boweTer,  qnsKties  of  Mr.  Howitt  are  exhibited  in 
of  Hewitt's  ranity,  is  found  in  bis  attack  a  condensed  and  happy  form,  in  the  at- 
upon  Dr.  Johnson— a  man  whose  **  Li?es  tempt  he  made  to  get  the  ««  People's 
of  the  Poets,"  as  he  informs  ns,  *'  do  him  Journal**  into  his  hands,  and  his  rancor- 
no  credit;"  whose  Life  of  Milton  "is  a  ous  attack  upon  the  original  projector 
national  insult  of  the  grossest  kind  f  who  and  proprietor  of  that  popular  monthly, 
was  an  "  old  bigoted  lexicographer."  Mr.  Sanderson  of  the  People's  Journal 
This  is  emphatically  barking  at  the  dead  set  forth  the  whole  matter,  in  a  simple 
lion.  We  are  not  altogether  pleased  publishing  of  the  correspondence  between 
with  that  critic's  treatment  of  some  of  them ;.  and  assuredly,  if  we  are  any 
the  poets,  against  whom  his  strong  prej-  judges  of  such  thines-^and  we  have  had 
udices  made  him  severe,  but  we  wish  some  opportunity  of  being — Mr.  Howitt's 
that  the  shade  of  Johnson  could  rise  and  own  letters  and  statements  utterly  and 
look  upon  this  reviler  of  bis  fame.    One  forever  convict  him  of  under-hand  de- 

S lance  would  be  sufficient  to  annihilate  sigpiing,  and  a  meanness  and  coarseness  of 

e  poornrifler,  who  thus,  secure  on  this  spirit,  remarkable  in  a  person  who  takes 

side  of  eternity,  takes  a  liberty  with  a  it  upon  him  to  descant  about  the**  Homes 

name  too  venerable  for  bis  lip&  and  Haunts  of  Poets." 
We  cannot  but  add,  that  all  these  rare 
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In  considering  the  high  station  such  ance  with  the  legitimate  object  of  these 

actors  as   Kemble,    Macread]^,  Forrest  pages.    To  proceed,  then,  to  what  it 

and  Cusbman  justly  assume  in  the  lit*  known  now  of  the  ancient  dxXofh, 

erary  circles  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic,  In  Greece  and  in  Rome  their  conditions 

it  may  not  seem  out  of  place  to  institute  were  widely  different.     In  the  former 

a  brief  comparison  of  the  present  with  country,  actors  not  ou\y  enjoyed  all  the 

the  former  position  of  an  actor,  in  social  rights  and  privileges  of  citizens,  but  were 

life ;  taking,  of  course,  the  term  actor  in  even  elected  to  nil  the  most  honorable 

its  relative  sense,  as  one  who  performs  offices.     We  read  that  Aristodemus,  a 

in  a  scenic  representation,  and  not  in  its  femous  actor  upon  the  Grecian  stage, 

general  signification,  as  one  who  is  en-  was  sent  by  the  Athenians  as  ambas- 

saged   in    any    transaction    whatever,  sador  to  Philip,  King    of   Macedonia. 

Very  many  treatises  have  been  written  In  the  latter  State  (Rome)  they  possessed 

Q^n  the  History  of  the  Stage,  and  upon  no  such  immunities.    Not  only  did  the 

the  History  of  the  Drama,  but  we  are  not  Roman  who  mounted   upon  the  stage 

awareofany  publication  with  the  avowed  lose  all  bis  rights  as  a  Roman  citizen, 

object  of  setting  forth  in  their  true  col-  (in  those  days  no  trifling  loss,  when  the 

ors,  the  social  positions  of  actors  in  life  of  a  fiEoman  citizen  was  of  more 

different  ages  and  nations.     It  is  not  our  value   than  the  liberty  of  a  thousand 

intention  to  enter  into  a  learned  disqui-  foreigners,)  but  be  was  also  expelled 

■ition  upon  the  morality  or  immorality  of  from  bis  tribe,  and  deprived  of  the  riffht 

**  stage- plays,"  and  the  claims  of*' stage-  of  suffirage    in    the  popular  assembly, 

players"  to  be  admitted  to  a  certain  posi-  The  odium  which  attached,  at  Rome,  to 

tion  in  society.     The  days  have,  we  actors,  was  equally  applicable  to  their 

trust,  gone  by,  when  such  things  were  profession,  and  to  those  who  exercised  it 

looked  upon  as  **  the  gates  of  hell,  and  In  the  early  days  of  Christianity,  the 

the  demons,  guardians  thereof,"  as  we  condemnation  of  the  theatre  and  of  actors 

have  heard  them  characterized  from  the  was  in  perfect  accordance,  as  has  well 

pulpit    Experience  has  taught  the  ab*  been  observed,  with  the  spirit  of  the  new 

surdity  of  this  doctrine,  and  to  dwell  religion,  and  fell  in  exactly  with  the 

longer  upon  it  would  not  be  in  accord*  views  of  its  most  zealous  advocates  and 
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propagators.     The  spectacles  and  scenic  consecrated  to  tlie  p^Iorifying  of  the  Deity, 

representations  attached  to  the  feasts  of  such  stories  and  miracles  of  saints  as 

Bacchus  and  the  other  pagan  divinities,  were  roost  calculated  to  impress  and  awe 

were  characterized  by  a  revolting  obscen-  the  vulgar  mind.    Frequently  subjects  of 

ity.    The  new  sect  were  professed  sus*  more  sacred  import  were  chosen  ;  and  it 

tainersot  public  morals ;  and  il  such  had  appears  not  to  have  been  onoomroon  to 

not  been  one  of  their  fundamental  articles  display  the  Incarnation,  the  Passion,  the 

of  belief,  the  votaries    of  Christianity  Resurrection  of  our  Savioar,  by  means 

might  have  in  vain  struggled  to  establish  of  pantomimes  and,  perhaps,  a  few  short 

it.     But  to  the  severity  of  the  Roman  dialogues,  and  movable  scenesand  stages, 

law  we  find  a  few  honorable  exceptions.  The   description  Philostrate    gives  (ro 

A  law  of  the  Emperors  Valentin ian,  Va-  ♦*  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Act   V., 

lentius,    and'Gratian,  permitted  to  the  Sc.  1,)  of 
clergy  to  confer  baptism  upon  a  comedian 

in  danger  of  death ,  in  periculo  mortis ;  and  "  A  tedious  brief  scene  of  youo^  Pyrmmos, 

moreover  provided,  that  if  saiJ  baptized  And  hia  love, Tbisbe;  very  tragical  mirth," 
actor  recovered  his  health,  bis  profession, 

and  consequent  civil  disabilities,  were  ^*''  ^^^e  ^?  convey  some  idea  of  the 

released  lo  him,  and  he  was  a  free  man.  P'^t.  &c..  of   an  ancient,  drama^     ^o 

Another  statute  constrained   all   actors  apology  is  necessary  for  its  introducUom 

who  had  not  embraced  Christianity,  to  ^^^^  ' 

dwell   within  the  walls  of  the  theatre.  ''A  play  there  is,  my  lord.tome  ten  wori 
But  the  same  law,  revised  some  time  long, 

after,  provided  that  if  women,  who,  in  Which  is  as  brief  as  I  have  known  a  play; 

consequence  of  becoming  Christians,  bad  But  bv  ten  words,  my  lord,  it  is  too  long ; 

been  exempted  from  the  necessity  of  acting  Which  makes  it  tedious :  for  in  all  the  play 

in  public,  did  not  seek  some  olher  mode  of  There    is  not  one  word  apt,  one  pUytr 

eainins:  an  honest  livelihood,  they  should  .    ,.      .*  ,  .,    ,     .   .^ . 

be  forced  UDon  the  sla^e      The  Council  ^"^  tragical,  my  noble  lord,  it  is ; 

DC  lorceu  up<>n  loe  siage.     l  ne  ^ouncil  p^^  pyramus  therein  doth  kill  himself : 

of  Trullo    holden  in   the  year  692    by  ^hj^^  ^^en  I  saw  rehearsed,  I  muac  cce. 

two  hundred  and  eleven  Christian  bish-  f^^g^  [tean 

ops,  in  regulating  the  statutes  relative  to  Made  m'ine  eyes  water;  but  more  nwrry 

the  marnaffes  of  the  clergy,  placed  an  The  passion  of  loud  laughter  never  abed." 

actress  in  the  same  rank  with  a  slave,  a 

tfirorc^e,  or  a  courtesan.  The  play  itself,  owing  to  the  muy 

In  one  part  of  Italy  and  of  Germany,  difficulties  attending  its  representation,  is 

however,  actors  were  not  excommuni-  less  known  to  the  theatre-goer,  but  better 

cated.     Pope  Clement  XIV.    even  per-  to  the  general  reader,  than  any  other  of 

mitted  the  "  Theatre  Albertini,"  in  Rome,  Shakspeare*s  comedies.    Sereral  of  these 

to  be   opened    for    public    exhibitions,  ancient  dramas,  if  they  may  be  so  styled, 

which  Clement  XIIl.  had  caused  to  be  are  given  in  Dodsley's  Old  Plays.    In 

closed.    Having  attained  the  pontifical  their  first  existence,  they  were  calicd 

throne.  Innocent  XI.  forbade  females  only  Mystenesjor  a  very  evident  reason ;  and 

to  act  in  public,  in  the  theatres  of  Rome,  the  actors  being  probably  monks,  kc^ 

Many  ancient  councils,  such  as  those  and  the  whole  afiair   being  ander  the 

of  Elvire  and  of  Aries,  held  in  305  and  patronage  ofthe  church,  it  seems  improb- 

314;  those  of  Mayence,  of  Tours,  of  able  that  the  actors, as  a  class,  sbodd  not 

Rheims  and  of  Chalons-sur-Saone,  held  be  regarded  with  favor  by  **  the  powers 

at  the  commencement  of  the  ninth  century  that  were."    At  best,  however,  the  Mj/p- 

of  the  Christian   era,  fixed   upon  and  (eriet  themselves  were  but  trifling  afliurs, 

established  divers  pains  and  penalties  in  and  unworhy  of  being  considertd  in  asy 

regard  to  actors.     In  process  of   time,  other  light  than  as  the  cradle  of  the  pres- 

bowever,  their  situation  was  ameliorated,  ent  drama.    To  them  succeeded  3for«^ 

and  in  proportion  as  the  pagan  deities  of  itiesy  a  grade  higher  in  the  scale  of  liteivy 

Greece  and  Rome  faded  from  popular  invention,  in  which,  however,  the  gerat 

remembrance,   dramatic  representations  of  real  tragedy  and  comed  v  are  plaialy  to 

were  revived  by  the  clergy,  as  tending  to  be  discovered.     But  it  does  not  sesa, 

produce  a  devout  state  of  mind.    In  the  that  the  actors  in  a  Morality  held  the  sum 

dark  ages,  it  was  not  thought  amiss  to  rank  as  their  predeceaeors  in  Jtfysfrrws. 

exiiibit,  in  the  most  holy  places,  within  In  one  of  the  oldest  of  Eogliah  aati 

the  walls  of  the  churches  and  cathedral!  (Cock  Lovell's  Bote.,  Sign.  B.  vi^) 
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author,  citing  the  most  commoD  trades  of  Paris,  dated  the  3d  of  June,  1398,  which 

his  day,  speacs  in  the  same  breath  of—  prohibits  the  commonalty  of  Saint-Maur 

from  exercising  their   dramatic   repre- 

"  Pliyert,  pur««.cutten,  money  batterers,  sentations.    Henry  III.  of  France  caused 

Golde- washers,  tomblers,  jogelers,  a  troupe  of  players  to  be  sent  him  from 

Pardoners,"  &c.  Italy,  and  established  them  in  the  Hdtel  de 

Burgundy;  but  the  Parliament  under- 
Still,  as  a  class,  the  actors  upon  the  En^-  standing  they  paid  little  regard  in  their 
Jish  stage  have  no  reason  to  complain  rehearsals  to  order  and  decency,  passed 
of  the  treatment  they  have  encountered  an  act,  on  the  26th  of  June,  1577,  by 
from  the  public,  when  they  glance  at  the  which  all  actors,  plaYers,&c,were  forbade 
situation  of  their  continental  brethren,  pursuing  their  profession,  except  under 
In  England  they  haTe  been  in  all  times  certain  restrictions.  The  Cardinal  de 
treated  as  actors  were  in  Greece.  On  Richelieu,  in  establishing  his  theatre,  at 
the  continent,  and  in  France  chiefly,  a  later  day,  thought  fit  to  cause  an  enact* 
at  least  before  the  Revolution,  the  con*  ment  to  be  prepared,  by  which  all  players 
dition  of  players  resembled  that  of  the  who  used  unchaste  or  ambiguous  Ian- 
Roman  actors  ;  the  thunders  of  the  church  guage,  calculated  to  corrupt  or  wound 
were  hurled  at  them.  In  England,  the  the  public  morality,  were  subjected  to 
corpse  of  Mrs.  Oldfields  was  interred  in  the  most  severe  penalties ;  but  actors  who 
Westminster  Abbey,  the  burial  place  of  conducted  themselves  with  a  due  regard 
kings  ;  and  the  chief  nobilitv  of  the  land  to  decorum  were  not  to  be  amenable  to 
followed  the  remains  of  Gwrtick  to  his  the  law.  In  1696,  the  actors  of  France 
last  resting  place.  In  France,  sepulture  drew  up  and  caused  to  be  presented  to 
was  refused  to  Adrienne  Lecouvreur ;  Pope  Innocent  XU.,  a  petition,  begging 
and  Moliire  himself,  for  more  than  one  exemption  from  the  ecclesiastical  censures 
hundred  years,  was  condemned  to  lie,  slill  in  force  against  all  who  exercised 
the  place  of  his  slumber  unknown,  and  their  profession.  The  Holy  Father, 
almost  forgotten,  in  the  obscure  comer  of  without  condemning  them  absolutely, 
an  obscure  srave-yard.  While  the  body  returned  answer  to  the  Archbishop  of 
of  Mrs.  Oldfields  rests  side  by  side  with  Paris,  that  they  should  be  treated  with 
that  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  those  of  Mesde-  as  much  leniency  as  comported  with  the 
moiselles  Raucourt  and  Chameroy,  two  law,  <*  Ut  provtdeat  eis  de  jure.**  What 
of  the  first  ornaments  of  the  French  the  actors  on  the  French  stage  in  those 
stage,  were,  in  our  own  days,  refused  days  (1696)  had  to  complain  of,  may  be 
fnneial  rites  by  the  pastor  of  a  Parisian  inferred  from  what  we  read  in  the  His- 
church.  tory  of  Paris,  by  M.  Dulaure.    He  says: 

As  in  England,  in  the  Mysteries,  the  <*  Among  the  actors  most  celebrated  in 

first  French  actors  of  whom  we  have  any  this  reign,  (that  of  Louis  XV.,)  were 

record  were  moines.  As  they  g^ew  more  Bellecour,  Armand,  Preville,  Auger,  Bri- 

common,  theatrical  representations  be*  sard,  Mole  and  Lekain  ;  and  among  the 

came  more  debased,  and    actors   were  actresses,  Mesdemoiselles  Gaussin,  Du- 

restrained  by  the  most  stringent  enact-  mesnil,  Dangenrille  and  Clairon.    These 

roents.    Charlemagne  declared  them  to  performers,  though  possessed  of  sublime 

be  incapable  of  bearing  witness  against  talents,  were  humiliated,  by  being  sep- 

a  freeman.     He   forbade  all   bishops,  arated  from  their  fellow«citizens  by  the 

abb^  and  abbesses  to  receive  them  in  most  unjust  statutes,  the  most  unfounded 

their  houses,  and  declared  it  penal  in  prejudices.     The   French   actors  were 

any  priest,  cure,  or  member  ol  any  re-  excommunicated,  whilst  those  of  Italy* 

ligious  society,  to  exercise  that  disgrace-  notorious  for  the  obscenity  of  their  con* 

ful  profession,  as  he  esteemed  it.  duct,    were  not.     The  fathers  of  the 

The  era  of  the  Troubadours,  the  so-  Church,  the  canons  of  the  Councils,  had 

journ  of  the  popes  at  Avignon,  the  return  prohibited,  in  ancient  times,  all  dramatic 

of  the  Crusaders,  rendered  the  stage  and  representations ;    and  rightly,  for  then 

the  players  in  that  part  of  Europe  leas  the  theatre  was  a  scene  of  the  most  oh* 

objectionable  to  law  and  to  morality,  and  scene  and  disgusting  indecencies.    But 

tended  much  to  the  civilization  of  France,  as  the  stage  had  undergone  great  improve* 

Yet  even  in  the  fourteenth  century,  it  ments  since  those  days,  the  motives  for 

would  not  seem  that  acting  was  permitted  its  denunciation  could  not  longer  exist 

by  law  in  France ;  for  Xl  Saint-Edme  Sustained  by  the  countenance  of  Mon- 

cites  an   ordinance  of  the  Provost  of  sieurde  Saint- Florentine,  the   players 
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at  the  bar  of  Ueayen,  unless  we  greatly       I  breake  no  sleep  to  win  my  will, 
err :  I  wait  not  at  the  migbtiet'  gate, 

I  icom  no  poor,  1  fear  no  rich, 
"  I  kiss  not  where  I  wish  to  kill,  I  f«el  "»<>  ^>'»^  nor  hare  too  much." 

I  iaine  no  love  where  most  I  hate,  C.  nc  V. 


SOME    NEW    POETS.* 

If  we  wer*)  to  shut  our  eyes,  an«l  a  friend  of  being  immortal ;  and  in  place  of  attend- 

at  our  elbow,  dipping  his  hands  at  a  ven-  ing  to  tne  cakes  and  coffee  for  an  early 

ture  into  the  farrago  of  books  on  our  ta-  breakfast,  sit  up  while  their  husbands 

ble,  should  cry  out,  according  to  the  old  snore,  cooking  weak  sentiment  till  one 

play  of  boys  with  shelled  corn,  "  Hull-  o'clock  at  night,  and  lie  abed  till  ten  in 

gulf,** — "  whole  handful,*' — **  parcel  how  the  morning. 

many," — "new  poet8,d*ye  guess,  great  and  This  for  the  subject  in  general — of  sen- 
small  ^ — we  should  not  think  of  guessing  sitive  spirits  badly  employed.  We  cou- 
lees than  fifteen !  and  these  chiefly  within  sider  ourselves  fortunate  at  this  time,  that 
six  weeks.  There  would  be  this  differ-  plunging  our  arms  into  our  miscellaneous 
ence,  indeed,  to  make  the  comparison  pile  of  books,  we  should  happen  to  light 
somewhat  unfair,  that  the  most  of  them  on  three  bundles  of  poetry,  at  which  we 
would  not  be  worth  a  kernel  of  corn  are  disposed  to  swear  but  little — indeinL 
apiece.  in  which  we  find  so  much  that  is  really 

What  shall  be  done  to  cure  this  uni-  good.    On  due  consideration,  we  have 

versality  of  rhyming  ?    The  flood  of  in-  thought  that  they  all  possess  in  their  na- 

spiration  on  a  low  level  is  alarming,  ture  a  true  vein  of  poetry,  each  diffeni^r 

The  carrion  of  defunct  ideas  swim  about  in  kind,  and  we  propose  to  show  this  by  a 

on  the  surface;  fancy  is  fly-blown ;  reason  few  moderate  extracts, 

and  wit  make  their  appearance  after  the  And,  "  first  we  invite  attention  **  to 

third  sinking,  soaked  and  floating ;  nearly  <*  Catawba  River  and  Other  Poems,   by 

everything  that  comes  along  has  a  greasy  J.  Steinfort  Kidney." 

feel,  as  if  warmed  in  dish-water,  heated  **  Catawba  River  *'  is  on   the   whole 

considerably  below  boiling.    Productions  quite  a  sweet  poem,  though  maned  with 

especially  intended  to  be  *«  true  poetry,"  manifest  weakness.    The  first  verse  is 

are  a  weak  union  of  maudlin  sentiment,  unfortunately  one  of  the  worst  in  the 

with  a  plentiful  lack  of  imagination.  piece  : 

The  fact  is,  we  wish  the  American  mu-  „  ^jjij  o^i^gQ  pillars   yonder    height  at 

ses  would  stop  suppl3ring  so  much  cider  itrong, 

aud  root-beer.  In  every  new  volume.  To  which  the  bristling  pine*  are  clan- 
containing  ** and  other  poems,"  we  beriog. 

seem  to  hear  the  gurgling  of  pop  from  a  Beneath — Catawba  frets  and  sweeps  along: 

small  blue  junk  bottle.     Young  gentle-  The  softened  roar  u  aMng  me  to  ting 

men,  quite  capable  of  vigorous  digging  or  ^  o^,  ri  vcr !  thou  shall  move  this  day, 

other  useful  employment,  are  discovered  Through  this,  1  think,  thy  virgin  lay . 

sitting  at  home,  or  in  some  «•  haunt  of  na-  The  first  three  lines  are  good ;  the  line 

ture,"  wide  as  to  their  collar,  with  loose  italicized  is  thoroughlv  flat  and  prepos- 

inspired  hair  and  eyes  rolling  in  such  an  terous;  and  the  two  following  it  are  little 

exceedingly  "  fine  phrensy  "  as  to  suggest  better — as  if  the  river  ought  to  be  greatly 

the  fear  of  their  getting  set  in  the  head,  obliged  to  this  divine  hard,  first  siog;^ 

Young  women,  who  ought  to  be  mothers,  her  beauties.    The  second  stanza,  tboogfc 

are  found  in  great  labor  of  brain,  irobo-  something  better,  is  not  happy ;  the  third 

dying  the  yearnings  of  their  spirits  in  is  sweet  and  beautiful,  and  aiter  that  the 

«  bastard  anapsstic "  instead  of  giving  piece,  twentv-nine  stanzas,  has  excel- 

birth  to  sometning  having  a  small  chance  lence  in  nearly  every  verse.    He  has  be- 

•Catawba  River,  and  Other  Poems.    By  J.  Steinfort  Kidney.    New- York  :  Eik(*r  and 

Scibner.    1847. 

The  Months.    By  William  H.  C.  Hosmer.  Boston:  Tickoor  &  Co, 
Sketches  of  LUe  and  Landscape,  in  Ten  Poems.    By  Rev.  R.  Uoyt.    New-York :  S^- 

tog  and  Sbepard. 
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run  with  describing  the  stream  in  winter,  ing  from  Byron's  *«  By  the  blue  rushing 

At  the  fourth  verse,  of  a  sudden,  he  de-  of  the  arro\^'y  Rhone.*'    *•  Sanri?«.amonff 

ciares  that  isn't  the  thing,  and  he  would  the  Mountains**  is  quite  good  :  it  would 

prefer  showing  her  up,  with  her  permis*  be  better,  if  it  did  not  in  some  lines  re- 

sion,  in  her  summer  dress : —  mind  us  palpably,  like  Lord*s  «•  Worship" 

«  For  Fancy  sbiven  now  to  seek  ^"*^  "  "y*""  ^9  Niaga«i.'*  about  which  so 

Thy  birth,  place  in  the  sno w-clad  peak."  "l«ch  Dremonilory  puffing  was  ex pended, 

'       ,        .        ...  of  Coleridge's  ••  Chamouny.*'    We  ad- 

This  is  entirely  inartistic.     He  should  vise  aspiring  young  poets  to  keep  clear  of 

have  gifen  one  full  and  finished  picture  that  hymn.     It  is  too  remarkable  and 

in  either  one  season  or  the  other.   Thcte  too  familiar  to  the  public  mind,  to  allow 

are  good  verses,  descriptive  of  her  soli-  any  imitation,  though  in  a  small  degree, 

tary  source  in  the  mountains:—  to  pass  unnoticed.  Two  or  three  times,  too, 

"  0.  in  that  vett  woven  with  gentle  hues.  ^^  perceive,  he  has  evidently  read  the 

Thy  trembling  life  all  feebly  is  begun—  '/Course  of  Time,"  a  poem  written  we 

Child  of  the  sunny  showers  and  nightly  imagine  on  the  backs  of  sermons,  with  a 

dews !  good  deal  of  eloquence,  elevation  and 

From  such  a  home  thy  devious  race  thou*lt  power,  but  strained,  awkward,  the  worst 

_ .,      J^^  \  of  all  possible  models.     What  is  worse. 

Like  all  things  else  upon  the  earth,  he  lakes  one  of  Pollock's  worst  faults. 

The  purest  at  thy  place  of  birth.  ^j^at  form  of   eternal  repetition    which 

•           •           •           •  ruined  his  book.   Thus,  Mr.  Kidney : — 
Now  sleeping  half  the  time  beneath  the 

grass,  **  And  then  both  wave,  and  foam,  and  spray 

Then  rounded  to  a  pool,  gemming  the  vf  ere  fixed — 

green  ;  With  frost  omnipotent  foreyef  fixed — 

Thus  anxiously  thy  sober  life  doth  pass ;  Its  fiercest  lliefiLxed  in  a  solemn  death !" 

Still  sadly   beautiful    where  thou    art  mu    /  n      •       i-              •       j 

jggQ  :  The  following  lines  are  .good,  as  are 

As  yet  in  many  doubts  immured,  ^^^Y  others  in  ihe  piece  :— 

Whether  thy  being  is  assured."  «  i   wj,it  upon  the  roountain-tops,  alone. 

For  a  river  to  be «« imn^red  in  doubts,"  Amid  the  crajifii,  and  in  the  thin,  gray  air  :— 

16  a  lilUe  rfu^tous— the  stanzas,  however.  Silence  hath  lain  her  finger  on  the  earth, 

are  fine.     So  are  some  others ;  especially  Awhile,  l)efore  the  goings  on  of  Heaven ; 

that  one  descriptive  of  the  dark  motionless  i"""^  ^l^  'I'T  ^^^J  t'       ^y^J^' 

,      f-.       f           •     •.    I  I^iow  nothing  but  a  wilderness  of  clouds 

pools  of  the  stream,  m  Us  lower  course.  That  weigh^  in  countless  masses  on  our 

among  the  cypress  morasses  : —  sight." 

••  There,  in  the  gloomy  swamps,  the  black  «    ..                              ..  v  .i.  /  •     k^  ► 

pools  lie.         ^          »"  By  the  way.  again,  is "  hath  /am  he  I' 

Studded  with  ranks  of  feathery  cypress  finger**  a  pnnlefs  error  ?    We  are  afraid 

trees ;  not,    from   the   two  similar  specimens 

Which  thither  wading  from  the  cheerful  quoted.    The  sonnets  on  the  changes  of 

sky,  some  young  maidens,  are  filled  with  in- 

And  from  the  uneasy  presence  of  the  felicities — indeed,  decided  awkwardness, 

breeze.  Take,  in  particular,  the  fifth  and  sixth  lines 

Seem  pillars  in  the  halls  of  Death.  j^f  the  fourth  sonnet.  We  would  suggest  to 

Where  never  stirs  a  living  breath."  ^j^  ,^  j^,  jhe  next  edition,  a  note,  stating 

It  is  strange  that  Mr.  K.  should  not  have  that  they  doni  mean  what  they  seem  to 

seen  that  he  suffers  the  beginnings  of  the  But  we  do  not  affect  sonnets  in  any  view 

stanzas  he  uses  to  have  fullness  and  force.  Not  one  in  three  hundred  and  fifty  written 

and  the  endings  pertness  and  inefficiency,  is  worth  reading.    They  are  not  adapta- 

by  making  the  last  two  lines  shorter  than  ble,  at  least  in  the  Italian  form,  to  the  ge- 

the  first  four.  It  is  an  error,  which  with  a  nius  of  our  language.     By  far  the  best 

better  ear  he  would  never  have  committed,  poem  in  the  volume — one  not  free^from 

Such  a  combination  should  be  used  only  the  auth«r*8  faults,  hot  truly  subtle  and 

for  peculiar  purposes.    By  the  way,  what  beautiful — capable  of  redeeming  nearly 

sort  of  grammar  does  our  poet  call  <*  thou  all  the  bad  verses  injuriously  made  its 

seemest  to  2a^,"  instead  of  lie^  on  page  companions,  is  that  **  On  the  Death  of  a 

third  ? — also,  **  where  *mong  islands  calm  Young  ^irl."  It  is  sweet,  elevated  and  ten- 

ihou  rolled,'*  on  the  seventh  ?    Moreover,  der.   Our  readers  may  see  it  entire  in  our 

*'  arrowy  force,"  p.  10,  is  a  bit  of  borrow-  first  No.  for  this  year.    *<  Tbalaasion,  '* 
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imbodies  a  touching  incident^  and  might  should  to  any  other  writer,  if  we  do  not 

have  been  wrought  up  to  something  ex«  iudge  him  by  the  effect  as  a  whole,  which 

quisite.    Our  author  takes  care  to  stop  his  group  of  the  Months  produce  upon 

short  of  that ;  still  it  is  simple  and  affect-  the  mind.    To   ourselves,  at  our  fint 

ing.    **  Love  and  Astronomy,*'  a  poetical  reading,  the  effect  was  to  bring  up  to  us 

dialogue,  opens  with  this  line : —  the  appearance,  and,  what  is  more,  ihe 

feeling  of  each  month,  as  we  knew  it  in 

••  Malfort. — Come,  tell  your  story,  let  our  boyhood.      Nor  are  we  conscious  of 

your  fulness  core  .'.r'  having  filled  out  the  pictures  by  aid  of 

our  own  imagination.    We  think  the 

The  Ode  on  the  Fourth  of  July  may  verses  would  have  the  same  influence  on 

be  liked  by  some,  disliked   by  others,  any  ordinarily  observing  person,  whoce 

precisely  because  it  is,  like  almost  every-  .  early  life  was   spent  in  the  country, 

thing  in  the  book,  of  unequal  qualities.  While  they  are  not,  therefore,  what  they 

being  continually  marred   with    feeble  might  have  been  made,  on  so  beautiful  a 

lines.    It  is  just  as  well  that  the  "  Un-  field,  they  are  a  pleasing  tribute  to  the 

finished  Poem"  should  not  be  finished,  seasons.    An  American  "  Georgics,**  or 

«*  Verses  to  a  Lady  in  May,"  and  «*  Pha-  "  Seasons,"  is  yet  to  be  written,  and  a 

ses  of  Love,**  have  enough  weak  and  noble  achievement  it  will  be,  if  done  by 

flattish  passages  and  expressions  to  spoil  a  poet  with  the  **  vision  and  the  faculty  * 

them,  to  say  nothing  of  that  wretched,  Meanwhile,  we  accept  this  as  a  siiMill 

mistaken     recourse    to    half  a    dozen  bednning,  with  all  its  inadequacies, 
different  measures.   The  lines  on  **Leav-        The  form  of  the  verse,  as  we  said,  it 

ing  the  Catskills,"  and  those  '*  To  L.  L.  one  of  those  employed  by  Mr.  Street. 

N.,"from  the  Blue  Ridge  in  Carolina,  are  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  same  should 

goodblank  verse,  with  a  strong  full  tone:  have  been  used  throughout,  tending,  as 

the  author  caught  something  of  the  spirit  it  does,  to  monotony  ;  yet  there  are  ad- 

of  the  mountains  over  which  he  had  vantages  on  the  other  side.    If  Mr.  Hos- 

wandered.  *'  Come  in  the  Moonlight,"  a  mer  had  emnloyed  more  sentiment,  or 

small  poem,  in  short  lines,  not  rhyming,  brought  in  what  he  does  use  more  hap- 

produces  a  very  pleasant  and  peculiar  pily,  we  should  have  been  better  pleased, 

effect.  It  is  partly,  ho#ever,  by  the  introduction 

The  summing  up  is,  that  the  author's  of  something  more  than  Mr.  Street  at- 

thoughts,  in  nearly  every  piece,  are  better  tempts,  that  with  a  less  observing  and 

than  nis  language ;  and,  before  he  issues  delicate  eye,  he  yet  brings  over  us  that 

another  volume,  he  would  do  well  to  pay  decided /e^/iV^  of  the  changes  and  con- 

a  more  severe  attention  to    niceties  of  trasts  of  the  Months, 
melody  and  expression  than  he  appears        **  January"  is  by  no  means  the  best  of 

ever  to  have  expended.  the  series.     We  do  not  like  it,  that  the 

**  The  Months,"  by  Wm.  H.C.Hosmer,  whole  is  imbodied  in  an  address  of  a 
is  a  small  series  of  twelve  poems,  Be-  **  Friar  of  orders  white"  to  the  dead  Year. 
scriptive  of  the  phases  and  influences  of  It  might  better  have  been  descriptive  and 
the  twelve  parts  of  the  year.    They  are  picturesque,  merely,  like  the  others.   Be- 
not  very  full  or  extended,  the  pictures  sides,  the  address  is  not  particularly  hap- 
presented  being  produced  by  a  few  par-  py,  though  it  has  good  verses, 
ticular  objects  and  circumstances,  enume- 
rated one  by  one  with  little  extra  coloring.  *'  The  Robin*s  hymn  wis  wild  and  sweet 
Some   might  deny  to  these  verses  the        Where  haiihly  croaks  the  raven  dark, 
title   of   poetry,   not  only   because  the  And  icy  flail*  the  meadow  i)eal 
merely  descriptive  is  of  the  lowest  depart-  ,  ,.^^/^^  woke,  at  dawn,  the  lyric  lark. 

ment  of  the  art,  but  for  the  very  rea^n,  ^^ '  ^^P^^  » 1^*"  ^^'^S^  ^**^  P'k!^ 

*»!.»  TLf-    iXr^w^^w-  /^^^.i.«;^«    k:1  ^«.«»«.  In  music  from  the  rock,  and  huabed 
that  Mr.  Hosmer  occupies    his  canvas  ^^^  ^^^^^,,^  ^^^^^^  j^^ . 

with  so  few  and   detached  particulars,  p^|^  ^^^^^  ^       ^^^  mountain  side- 
not  forming,  in   their  view,  a   blended  Madcavalry  of  Winter '—ride 
picture.     It  must  be  admitted  thtt  ««  The  Through  whirling  clouds  of  soow." 
Months"  are  wanting  in   this  respect. 

Like  Street,  whose  manner — and  one  form        "  February"  is  better, 

of  his  verse— he  has  adopted,  hedagucrre-  «  where,  girt  by  groves,  a  clearing  spread, 
©types    nature,   but  haM   by   no  means        The  stubble,  like  a  darkening  beard 

Street's  completeness  or  continuity.    We  On  the  pale  Tisaire  of  thedead. 
shall  do  him  injustice,  however,  as  we        Above  the  level  snow  appeared. 
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While,  breaking  through  the  hazel  brueh.    Plumed  exiles  far  away  that  6ew 


Quail  rose,  in  coveys,  with  a  rush 

Of  short,  quick- flapping  wings  ; 
And,  resting  on  its  "  figure  four," 
I  marked  a  trap,  with  straw  roofed  o'er. 
Set  for  the  silly  things. 

"  The  forest,  though  disrobed  and  cold. 
And  robbed  of  bird  and  singing  rill, 

Is  glorious  with  its  columns  old, 
And  cheered  by  Beauty's  presence  still : 

Wild  rines,  to  oak  and  elm  that  cling. 

Like  cordage  of  a  vessel  swing. 
And  rattle  in  the  gale  ; 

And  moes,  that  gives  Decay  a  grace, 

The  roughest  spot  on  Nature's  face 
Hides  with  adorning  veil." 

"  March"  is  vivid  and  picturesque.    If 


When  brown  the  leaves  of  Autumn  grew. 
Touched  by  a  *  killing  frost.* 

**  Buds  of  the  maple,  redly  tinged. 
Are  bursting  in  the  naked  wood. 

And  passing  clouds,  with  amber  fringed. 
Drop  diamonds  on  the  dimpling  flood  : 

Moist  mould,  disturbed  by  spade  or  plough, 

A  grateful  smell  is  yielding  now. 
In  field  and  garden-close  ; 

Bright  trout  are  leapine  in  the  brook. 

And  craftily  his  baited  hook 
The  silent  angler  throws. 

**  Earth's  Laureate  Bard  in  other  years. 
Warmed  into  being  by  thv  breath. 

Drank  from  thy  cup  of  sun-lit  tears, 
And  learned  thy  spell  to  conqi^er  Death  : 

The  lights  and  shadows  of  thy  face 


the  whole  volume  were  »  gocf.  8om-    S^ 'ClicttXaTU  we 7ri« 
tbu.g  more  h»i  been  made  of  it  "'^  Thy  r„lo«  .oainrard  "m\ 


««  First  of  the  vernal  Triad,  March, 

Blows,  with  distended  cheek,  his  horn  ; 
Above,  there  is  a  clouded  arch. 

Below,  a  landscape  drear  and  lorn  : 
Dull  mists  are  creeping  up  the  hill. 
Though  the  pale  flag  of  Winter  still 

Is  on  its  top  displayed  ; 
As  yet  no  leaflet  braves  the  cold. 
Though,  here  and  there,  the  watery  mould 
Sends  up  a  glassy  blade. 

••  Inconstant  month  !  at  times  thy  hand 

Parting  the  curtains  of  the  storm, 
Gives  promise  that  the  dreary  land 

Will  bask  again  in  sunlight  warm  ; 
Thy  barbarous  strain  hath  pauses  brief. 
In  which  the  heart  derives  relief 

From  a  low,  gentle  lay. 
Like  the  soft  breathing  of  a  flute, 
When  harsher  instruments  are  mute. 
Dying  in  air  away. 

**  From  many  a  sugar  camp  upcurls 

Blue  smoke  above  the  maple  boughs. 
And  shouting  boys  and  laughing  girls 

Wild  Echo  from  her  covert  rouse ; 
The  syrup,  golden  in  ifs  flow. 
Poured  thickly  on  the  hissing  snow. 

Enchains  their  eager  eyes — 
The  month  of  March  is  dear  to  them. 
Though,  nodding  lightly  on  the  stem. 
No  violets  arise." 

"  April"  well  recalls  to  us  the  capricious 
month  of  our  boyhood. 

"  By  April  of  the  sunny  tress 
The  mighty  spell  of  death  is  broke, 

As  marble,  with  a  fond  caress. 
To  life  the  son  of  Belus  woke: 

His  magic  flute  of  many  keys 

Gives  to  the  soft,  enamored  breeze. 
Notes  that  recall  the  lost— 


Thy  humors  quaint 
The  Skeletons  of  Ruin  heard 
His  awful,  vivifying  word. 

And,  like  thy  landscape,  smiled." 

**  May"  is  not  e(]ual  to  the  subject ;  bat 
**  June"  has  pleasing  stanzas.  The  last 
two,  especially,  are  something  above 
the  descriptive : — 

"  When  hushed  the  Robin's  vesper  song. 
By  moonlight  to  the  woods  I  hie. 

Then  couch  me  down,  and  listen  long 
To  voices  that  go  wandering  by  ; 

Wind,  wave  and  leaf,  in  concert  blend, 

And  tones,  by  day  unheard,  ascend 
From  glen  and  mossy  floor  ; 

That  wondrous  music,  soft  and  low. 

Heard  bythe  son  of  Prospero, 
Would  not  enchant  me  more. 

•*  A  yearning  in  the  heart  awakes 
From  human  neighborhood  to  flee,  ^ 

And  tread  the  shores  of  breezy  lakes. 
Or  climb  the  hills,  a  rover  free  ; 

*  Away,'  a  voice  upon  me  calls — 

•  Thy  cheek  its  color  from  the  walls 

That  hem  thee  in  hath  caught; 
Go  forth !  and  on  thy  troubled  brain 
Will,  angel-like,  descend  again. 

The  holy  calm  of  thought.' 

'*  Oh,  June !  with  thee  return  no  more 
The  feelings  of  my  boyhood  wild ; 
Earth  then  a  brighter  vesture  wore. 

More  graciously  the  morning  smiled; 
The  ruddy  strawberries  of  old 
Drew  flavor  from  a  richer  mould 

Than  those  I  grather  now ; 
More  kindly  dew  by  night  was  showered. 
And  swathed  in  deeper  azure  towered 

The  mountain's  piny  brow. 


*  Man  changes  with  the  Ispse  of  yeati.' 
A  low,  rebuking  voice  replies- 
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*  He  hears,  at  length,  with  other  ears, 

And  sees,  alas  !  with  other  eyes. 
Back  comes  young  Summer  with  the  glow 
That  flushed  her  features  long  ago, 

And  Nature  still  is  true  ;  [dead — 

But  hopes  that  charmed    thy  youth  are 
The  sunshine  of  thy  heart  is  fled, 
Its  innocency  too.*  " 

"  July"  and  '*  August"  are  unequal ;  nor 
does  he,  except  in  the  first  verses  of  the 
latter,  succeed  as  well  as  in  others  of  the 
months,  in  makinf^  us  feel  the  influence 
of  the  season.  *«  September"  has  a  more 
pleasing  treatment : — 

"  On  a  few  children  of  the  shade 

That  pale,  fantastic  painter.  Frost, 
Warm  colors  with  cold  hand  bath  laid. 

Though  not  a  leaf  is  lost : 
Blood-drops  may,  here  and  there,  be  seen 
On  the  low  Sumach's  vest  of  green. 

As  if  its  heart  had  bled  ; 
And,  where  tall  maples  form  a  screen. 
The  grove  is  growing  red." 


"  October"  is  a  failure  ;  and  "  December" 
is  infeiicitously  managed.  Mr.  Hosme^s 
attempt  is  a  pleasant  one,  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  we  have  spoken  at  greater 
length  than  we  otherwise  should.  Every 
such  effort,  though  slight  and  defective, 
to  exhibitthe  peculiarities  of  our  American 
year,  is  worthy  of  notice. 

We  welcome  Mr.  Hoyfs  few  poems,  in 
a  collected  form,  with  great  pleasure.  That 
they  are  so  few  is  a  decided  merit.  It  is  a 
mortal  error  which  almost  every  poet  in 
the  language  has  committed,  from  several 
old  poets  down  to  Mr.  Kidney,  to  publish 
bad  or  indifferent  verse  with  that  of  un- 
questioned merit.  If  a  man  has  five  unques- 
tionably good  poems,  why  should  he  unite 
them  with  fifteen  thatare  worthless,  or  that 
are  not  positively  good  ?  VVhat  does  he 
gain  by  it  ?  Nothing,  but  to  give  the  im- 
pression that  he  writes  well  by  chance — 
that  where  he  has  one  poetical  bump  he 
has  five  of  a  very  diff*erent  order.  Noth- 
ing, except  the  satisfaction,  often,  of  not 
being  read  at  all.  But  few  as  are  Mr. 
Hoyt's  pieces — ^ten  only — he  has  found 
room  for  one  that  should  have  been  left 
out.  "  Outalissa"  is  not  well  told,  and 
produces  not  the  least  effect  Mr.  Hoyt 
has  in  this  wandered  out  of  his  true  field, 
which  is  rural  scenes  and  rural  life.  Here 
he  is  more  at  home,  and  has,  perhaps,  a 
more  natural  eye  and  heart  than  any  of 
oar  writers.  Nothing  could  be  much 
finer  than  «*  Snow."  the  larger  part  of 
which  we  quoted  in  our  Feb.  No.,  three 


years  ago.    It  ia  the  most  perfwt  \  ktr» 
of  a  winter  morning  in  the  coun'-v"? 
has  ever  fallen  under  our  eve,  **  £-«^i 
Bell,"  a    "  Rural  Sketch  'of  Mit:  ? 
equally  delightful — in  fact,  by  u:  ih?  ^ 
American  Bucolic     "  Old"  pcsiftsr! ; 
peculiar  merit.    It  is  cxcecdineiy  q^^^ 
simple  and  touching,  and  of  tbt  p«^' 
esqueness  of  an  old  Dolch  iir.i'cw 
with  one  old  man  and  a  flock  of  '  ** 
children  in  the  foreground.    It  ha=  ^-^'- 
a  favorite  with  the  public,  as  ott  ^v 
change  papers  testify.    •*  Ra:^,'*  «*- 
is  delicious— a  perfect  njne^^'-^-'- ' 
a  brimming  cloud  broken  OTer  a  Us-- 
thirsty  summer  landscape.    We  (i?  * ' 
know  why  Mr.  Hoyt  should  tar*  :. 
"  Julia,  an  Autumnal  Tale,**  m  :tw  ie^ 
ning  of  his  book,  unless  lor  nc  >^' 
sake.    It  is  not  equal  to  the  otbti  rri 
sketches.    There  are  mtflodicus  ur-- 
and  pleasing  pictures,  but,  as  a  w^^  ^ 
is  not  well  managed.    There  is  a  q*- 
kind  of  affectation,  which  Mr-  H^} *  •* 
carried  to  excess  in  some  of  h-s  ^-^ 
In  *'01d,"  the  repetition  of  the  i>:  i" 
of  each  stanza,  at  the  end  of  iieji=- 
stanza,  has  a  pleasing  effect    fc*- ' 
•*  New,"  he  repeats  part  of  the  i's;  Jf 
twice,  and  the  third  also:— 

"  Still  sighs  the  world  for  sometLui^ 

For  something  new ; 
Imploring  me,  imploring  yoo. 

Some  Will-o'-wisp  to'help  por?*' 
Ah,  hapless  world,  what  will  it  ot) 
Imploring  me,  imploring  yon, 
For  something  new  T 

In  this  stanza,  as  jn  each  of  ifef  P** 
it  will  be  found  that  leaving  oat  t»  * 
ond  line  would  decidedly  i^T^^ 
"  The  World  for  Sale"  is  a  fery  C;  *^ 
vigorous  and  effective  poemt  eo*^''^  -^  ^ 
ferent  from  all  the  rest 

"  There  wandered  from  some  mp^'  ^^ 


A  Youth,  celestial,  down  to  «' 


So  strangely  fair  seemed  all  ihi-^fs^"^ 
He  e'en  would  crave  a  mortal  tir.=  ' 

And  soon,  a  rosy  boy,  be  woke, 

A  dweller  in  some  stately  (loine: 
Soft  sunbeams  on  his  vision  brcsf* 

And  this  low  world  became  hi*  t>^ 

"  Ah,  cheated  child  !   Ccnld "t^"^^^ 

Sad  soul  of  mine,  what  thoo  »w » 
The  bud  would  never  wish  to  W^' 

The  nestling  never  long  to  i) : 
Perfuming  the  regardles  aif* 

High  soaring  into  empty  ^' 
A  blossom  ripening  to  "••^•^•.^  •• 

A  flight— without  a  reitinjP*' 
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The  celestial  boy  goes  on,  achieving 
and  acquiring  all  the  great  things  that 
men  striye  for  in  life — then,  wearied, 
deluded,  darkened,  he  determines  to  sell 
all  and  struggle  homeward. 

"  The  wofld  for  sale  I—Hang  out  the  sign ; 

Call  every  traveller  here  to  me  ; 
Wbo*ll  buy  this  brave  estate  of  mine. 

And  set  me  from  earth's  bondage  free ! 
*Tis  going ! — ^yes,  I  mean  to  fling 

The  bauble  from  my  soul  away ; 
ril  sell  it,  whatsoe'er  it  bring ; — 

The  World  at  auction  here  to-day ! 

"  It  is  a  slorlous  thing  to  see, — 

Ah,  it  has  cheated  me  so  sore ! 
It  is  not  what  it  peems  to  be  : 

For  sale  !  ^  It  shall  be  mine  no  more. 
Come,  turn  it  o'er  and  view  it  well ; 

I  would  not  have  you  purchase  dear ; 
*Tis  goin^ — fi^oing !     I  must  sell ! 

Who  bids !  who'll  buy  the  splendid  tear ! 

*•  Here's  Wealth  in  glittering  heaps  of  gold. 
Who  bids  !  but  let  me  teU  you  fair, 

A  baser  lot  was  never  sold  ! 
Who'll  buy  the  heavy  heaps  of  care  ! 

And  here,  spread  out  in  broad  domain, 
A  goodly  landscape  all  may  trace ; 


Hall — cottage — tree— field — hillaud  plain: 
Who'll  buy  himself  a  Burial  Place ! 

**  Here's  Love,  the  dreamy,  potent  spell 

That  beauty  flings  around  the  heart ! 
I  know  its  power,  alas,  too  well  I 

Tis  going !    Love  and  I  must  part ! 
Must  part !    What  can  I  more  with  Love  ? 

All  over  the  enchanter's  reign  ! 
Who'll  buy  the  plumeless,  dying  dove. 

An  hour  of  bliss, — ^an  age  of  pain  ! 

**  And  Friendship, — rarest  gem  of  earth, 

(Whoe'er  hath  found  the  jewel  his  ?) 
Frail,  fickle,  false  and  little  worth. 

Who  bids  for  Friendship — as  it  is  ! 
'Tis  going— going ! — Hear  the  call ; 

Once,  twice,  and  thrice  I — Tis  very  low  ! 
*Twas  once  my  hope,  my  stay,  my  all. 

But  now  the  broken  staff'must  go ! 

<*  Fame !  hold  the  brilliant  meteor  high ; 

How  dazzling  every  gilded  name ! 
Ye  millions,  now's  the  time  to  buy ! 

How  much  for  Fame ! — How  much  for 
Fame ! 
Hear  how  it  thunders  ! — Would  you  stand 

On  high  Olympus,  far  renowned. 
Now  purchase,  and  a  world  command ! — 

And  be  with  a  world's  curses  crown'd  !" 


ITALY    AND    P  lUS    IX. 


BY  O.  F.  S£CCHI  D£  CASALI. 


O  Rome  !  my  country  !  city  of  the  soul ! 

The  orphans  of  the  heart  must  turn  to  thee ! — Byhon. 


It  is  now  nearly  thirty- two  years  since 
a  congress  of  sovereigns  assembled  in 
the  Austrian  city  of  Vienna,  to  decide 
upon  the  destinies  of  Europe  and  divide 
its  people  among  themselves.  The  con- 
gress published  their  manifesto  to  the 
people,  instructing  them  in  the  duties  of 
obedience.  The  Alliance  that  formed  it- 
self in  this  congress  was  styled  **  Holy ;" 
but  it  was — 

An  earthly  trinity,  that  bears  the  shape 
Of  Heaven's ;  as  man  is  mimicked  by  the 
ape. 

The  discipline  of  religion  teaches  obedi- 
ence, and  it  is  holy ;  the  Alliance  also 
taught  obedience,  but  it  was  accursed  : 
it  came  armed,  not  with  sacred  testimo- 
nies and  saintly  examples,  but  with  the 
sword,  the  halter  and  the  bayonet ;  the 


bloodhounds  of  the  Revolution  struggled 
with  the  wolves  of  despotism  ;  the  wolves 
triumphed,  and  this  was  their  alliance,  to 
be  consecrated  with  the  blood  of  myriads 
of  freemen. 

This  league  of  the  ^reat  powers  against 
the  liberties  of  mankind  carried  on,  from 
the  instant  of  its  establishment,  a  plan  for 
reducing  all  £urope  to  an  absolute  sla- 
very :  they  meant,  at  all  risks,  and,  if  ne- 
cessary, by  the  violation  of  every  prece- 
dent of  right,  to  tread  out  the  fires  of  rev- 
olution, and  extinguish  forever  the  life 
of  freedom  in  the  old  world. 

Usurping  the  name  and  symbols  of  re- 
ligion, like  Belshazzar,  they  profaned  the 
sacred  things  at  their  banquets ;  with  cer- 
emonies and  pious  talk  preparing  war 
against  the  ima^e  of  God  in  man.  Ey 
extending  a  mihtary  policet  aided  by  a 
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to  the  worst  of  vices  and  addicted  to  the  bell,  announcing  the  death  of  Gregory 

commission  of  every  crime.  XVI.,  struck  with  no  sorrowful  tone  upon 

The  Papal  army, recruited  by  men  with-  the  hearts  of  the  people.    They  could  not 

out  country  or  family,  formed  a  body  of  lament  the  death  ot  one  who  bad  been 

mercenaries  ready  to  execute  every  com-  the  weak  and  miserable  instrument  of 

mand  of  the  vilest  of  rulers  :  nor  was  the  their  oppression.    Bet  the  sounds  awak- 

Pope  himself  ever  without  his  guard,  ened  fears,  lest  his  successor  might  be  the 

composed  of  the  dregs  of  the  populace,  tyrant  who  had  employed  him,  and  rous- 

ezcluded  by  their  vices  from  all  situations  ed  the  bold  spirits  of  Rome  to  prepare  for 

of  industry.    In  every  department  and  one  more  effort  for  liberty,  were  it  even 

function  of  government  appeared  an  odi-  their  last     They  knew  that  .Austria, 

ous  mixture  of  superstition  and  tyranny,  their  hated  enemy,  had  already  prepared 

The  sacred  office  of  the  confessional  was  herself  for  intervention,  and  would  seize 

converted  into  an  office  of  information  the  pretext  of  revolution  to  enslave  them; 

for  political  purposes,  and  under  the  garb  that  she  eagerly  awaited  an  opportunity 

of  the  priest,  the  spy  of  Austria  or  of  the  to  annex  the  Roman  States  to  her  domin- 

ministry,  was  concealed.    The  religious  ions,  and  by  that  blow  to  extinguish  for- 

orders  triumphed  over  the  people  and  ever  the  hopes  of  truth  and  freedom  in 

lived  sumptuously,  while  the  laboring  Italy. 

classes  wandered  about  unemployed  and         ia  TSjidesca    rabbia,  the   cruel,  the 

starving.   Everywhere  prevailed  the  spi-  eager  Teuton,  the  enemy  of  Rome,  who 

rit  of  despotism  and  retrogradation.  Eve-  had  watched  her  through  centuries,  eager 

ry  novelty  was  suspect^,  and  every  ad-  for  her  blood,  was  at  that  moment  listen- 

Tance  in  art  or  knowledge  suppressed,  ing  for  the  first  sounds  of  rebellion,  to 

Economical  enterprises  ^ere  even  abso-  march  in  and  silence  her  forever, 
lutely  prohibited.  When  the  death  of  Gregory  XVI.  was 

The  nead  and  organ  of  this  system  was  at  length  announced  to  the  people,  a  ter- 

the  Cardinal  Lambruschini,  who  ruled  rible  silence  reigned  throughout  the  city, 

the  pontiff  and  the  nation,  and  carried  all  Fear  and  revenge  sat  upon  every  coun- 

afiairs  as  it  pleased  him.    The  Pope  him-  tenance.    The  party  of  the  Gregorians 

self,  though  often  disposed,  through  the  hoped  for  a  successor  who  should  resem- 

kindness  of  his  temper,  to  grant  reforms  ble  their  master.    The  liberals  were  eager 

to  the  repeated  solicitations  and  sorrow-  to  rise  and  proclaim  a  new  government* 

fal  petitions  of  his  subjects,  would  do  even  before  the  election  of  a  new  Pope, 

nothing  in  opposition  to  the  Cardinal,  and  the  secret  societies  believed  that  the 

who  had  acquired  over  him  the  mastery  time  had  now  come  for  throwing  ofi  the 

that  a  strong  and  unscrupulous,  easily  ac-  mask. 

quires  over  an  easy  and  irresolute  char-        Secret  political  societies,  it  is  thought, 

acter.  would  be  more   injurious  than    useful 

Gregory  XVI.  belonged  properly  to  the  to  the  Italian  cause,  and  perhaps  only 

scholastic  ages  of  the  church.    His  edu-  check  and  discourage  the  efforts  of  gov- 

cation,  his  weak  health,  and  his  yielding  ernment  for  reform.    What  generous  Ital- 

temper  fitted  him  to  be  the  recipient  of  ian  would  not  readily  sacrifice  his  politi- 

the  narrowest  prejudices,  and  deprived  cal  connections,  to  a  government  realty 

him  of  all  real  power :  so  dependent  had  paternal  and  judicious  ?    The  societies 

he  become,  the  Cardinal,  his  minister,  had  were  for  the  establishment  of  such  a  gov- 

but  to  threaten  a  resignation  of  his  office,  ernment    At  its  approach  they  must  dis- 

to  bring  the  Pope  over  to  any  measure  solve  and  cease  to  exist.    The  only  eo- 

that  he  chose  to  favor.    Had  Lambrus-  ciety,  now  must  be  the  society  of  the  na- 

chini  been  elected  Pope,  a  general  insur-  tion,  and  the  only  party  the  party  of  its 

rection  and  revolution  seemed  inevitable,  great  and  liberal  head.     Not  that  any 

so  great  was  the  hatred  with  which  he  in-  person  familiar  with  the  modern  history 

spired  all  classes,  excepting  those  who  of  Italy,  and  an  advocate  of  freedom, 

immediately  sought  his  favor.     There  would  blame  these  societies,  or  fail  to 

was  a  general  understanding  among  the  acknowledge  the  good  which  they  have 

people  that  his  election  should  be  the  accomplished.     Among   their  members 

signal  for  a  change,  and  that  they  would  were  the  best  and  wisest  men  of  Italy ; 

have  carried  the  revolution  to  an  extre-  and  the  secrecy  which  they  practiced  was 

mity,  is  almsst  certain,  so  intense  and  a  dictate  of  necessity — a  policy  to  deceive 

universal  was  the  desire  for  freedom.  a  wakeful  and  remorseless  enemy.  Their 

The  guns  of  St.  Angelo  and  the  funeral  former  leaders  are  now  the  strongest  sup- 
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porters  of  that  new  goyemment,  for  which  bat  the  partlsant  of  the  last  pontifi 

they  had  long  been  secretly  preparing  the  festivitiei  and  public  rejoicings,  under  the 

people.  belief  that  Pius  IX.  was  a  man  after  the 

In  the  interim  between  the  death  of  Gregorian  model.    His  election  was  man- 
Gregory  and  the  election  of  the  present  aged  by  no  intrigue  or  foreign  influence 
Pope,  the  government  fell  into  the  hands  Divine  Providence  chose  him  to  alieviale 
of  Lambruschini,  and  the  Cardinals  as-  the  calamities  of  Rome, 
sembled  in  conclave  to  choose  a  successor.  From  the  moment  of  his  election  to  the 

instant  of  his  first  reform,  we  may  imft- 

Un  di  sceglieste  gine,  if  our  own  mood  be  sufficiently  ele- 

0  Romani,  il  pontefice.  vated,  the  thoughts  and  aspirations  that 

occupied  his  mind.    like  Moses,  doubts 

Anterior  to  the  reign  of  Innocent  IL,  less,  he  was  engaged  in  the  prayer  of  the 

the  pontiflfs  had  been  elected  by  the  suf-  spirit,  pondering  the  miseries  of  his  na- 

frage  of  the  people,  together  with  that  of  tion,  and  revolvinf^  in  his  manly  breast 

the  nobility  and  cler^pr,  and  was  selected  the  difficult  enterprise  of  reform.    Sur- 

for  his  talents,  and  piety,  and  influence  in  rounded  by  the  partisans  of  the  last  Popt, 

all  great  affairs.  the  terrible  hand  of  Austria  suspending 

Rome  herself  elected  her  pontiff*,  with-  over  him  a  sword,  the  ignorance  of  the 
out  the  intervention  and  influence  of  multitude,  the  desperate  malignity  of  the 
foreigners.  Yet  his  power  was  at  that  friends  of  wrong,  the  habits  of  a  quiet 
epoch  greater  than  in  after  ages.  But  and  inactive  life,  the  want  of  powerful 
when  the  Chief  of  Christendom  began  to  friends,  and  the  fear  lest  all  bis  efforts 
be  chosen  by  a  faction  of  the  Emperor,  might  lead  only  to  a  brief  period  of  hope 
from  the  party  of  Ghibellines,  and  the  and  prosperity,  to  be  cut  oflT  by  bis  sue- 
true  Italian  party,  or  Guelphs,  were  de-  cessors;  these  thoughts  must  have  crowd* 
pressed,  their  power  diminished  with  ed  upon  his  soul  with  a  stifling  weight: 
their  independence,  and  their  grandeur  but  he  was  above  them  all,  and  by  the 
departed  from  them.  From  beine  reges  power  of  faith,  was  victorious.  He  was 
regum,  the  masters  of  kings,  they  became  aUme,  indeed;  but  was  not  the  Giver  of  all 
the  servants  and  instruments  of  the  am-  good  alone  when  he  took  the  form  of 
bitious  servants  of  kings.  But  now  the  man  ?  Was  not  Moses  alone  when  be 
people  of  Rome  had  become  justly  weary  called  his  people  to  forsake  their  idols  ? 
of  these  slavish  and  tyrannical  masters,  God  is  with  man  when  be  performs  the 
and  resolved,  at  all  hazards,  not  to  sub-  work  of  God,  and  all  great  souls  are  with 
mit  themselves  to  the  choice  of  Austria,  him.    A  voice  called  in  his  ear*  Pias! 

The  Conclave  closed  its  doors  on  the  Pius !  noli  timeret  fear  not,  I  am  wilk 

11th  of  June,  1846,  and  on  the  evening  thee,  and  with  thy  people;  you  are  my 

of  the  16th,  the  Cardinal  Giambatista  de  true  representative  on  earth  ;  mrwrrro, 

Mastai  Ferretti,  also  Bishop  of  Imola,  perseiera^  sustain  the  ^ood  work.     Then 

was  declared  to  be  the  elected  Pope,  under  rises  before  him  the  history  of  the  priau- 

the  name  of  Pius  IX.    On  the  morning  tive  ages,  when  the  Church  was  uoiw* 

of  the  17th,  while  the  golden  sun  of  Italy  sal,  and  the  Popes  elected  and  supported 

was  rising  over  the  seven  hills  of  the  hj  the  people,  for  their  great  taleota  mai 

eternal  city,  the  guns  of  St  Angelo  an-  piety.    He  casts  a  look  over  the  etenMl 

noonced  that  Rome  had  a  sovereign  and  city,  and  behold  it  lies  before  him  a  dca 

the  Church  a  living  head.    All  were  as-  of  serpents,  a  desert^ — 

tonished  at  the  suddenness  of  the  election.  Roma  deserts. 

The  newly-elected  Pope  had  been  known  jal  Latermno  al  CoIomo  ; 
only  as  a  learned  and  pious  man,  and  as 

the  Bishop  of  Imohi ;  but  whether  to  see  in  the  people  dying  for  food,  or  wandering 
him  a  friend  of  thepeopleor  a  servant  of  in  anarchy  and  poverty;  thooaanda  ex- 
Austria  none  could  decide.  The  Conclave  iled  in  forei^  lands ;  the  prisons  crowd- 
was  the  shortest  ever  known,  and  so  pre-  ed  with  political  oflflenders ;  the  gpretB- 
cipitate  an  election  ought  to  result  in  ex-  ment  held  by  the  enemies  of  the  people. 
traordinary  events.  The  crisis  had  at  and  deaf  to  their  cries.  No  public  ta- 
length  come,  and  the  fate  of  Italy  trero-  struction ;  no  industry ;  religion  corrap>ied 
bled  for  a  while  in  the  balance.  On  the  by  its  own  ministers;  crime  trianphiag 
morning  of  the  21st  of  June,  the  new  in  every  shape  of  depravity;  devpotua 
Pope  was  solemnly  crowned  at  St  Peter's  showing  its  low  and  odious  front  at  every 
in  the  Vatican.    The  liberals  were  silent,  step;  justice  unattainable;  the  eo«rt»» 
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which  thonld  be  the  schools  of  conscience,  every  week,  a  public  andience  to  all  corn- 
converted  into  offices  of  bribery  and  gross  ers,  without  distinction  of  rank  or  con- 
oppression  ;  the  whole  State  reeling  to  dition.  He  caused  a  private  letter-box 
its  centre,  and  about  to  fall  forever,  and  for  himself  to  be  placed  in  the  entry  of 
be  swallowed  up.    Rather  than  pass  un-  the  Vatican. 

der  a  successor  like  Gregory,  the  Roman  These  regulations  gave  the  first  blow 
people  would  have  preferred  the  dominion  to  those  who  committed  abuses  and  ag- 
of  Austria;  but  Heaven  had  so  favored  gressions  upon  individuals.  To  favor 
them,  that  should  their  pontiff  perform  the  advance  of  science,  he  conferred  the 
bis  duty  to  himself  and  his  officers,  they  order  of  St.  George  upon  three  persons 
niig;bt  once  again,  and  perhaps  forever,  selected  for  merit  from  the  body  of  the 
ffain  a  footing  among  nations,  and  step  learned  and  scientific :  these  were,  the 
forward  boldly  in  the  race  of  civilization.  Count  Marchetti,  and  Professors  Retti  and 
Born  in  the  time  of  the  great  Revolu-  Venturoli.  He  offered  his  princely  pro- 
tion,  descended  of  a  noble  ancestry,  tection  to  the  Roman  Academy  de  Lin- 
Pius  IX.  inherited  equally  the  ideas  of  eel,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  learned 
liberty  and  the  true  feelings  of  a  prince,  of  Italian  academies,  of  whom  the  illus- 
He  had  a  brother  in  exile  when  elected  trious  Galileo  was  a  member.  Mean- 
Pope,  and  could  not  he  understand  the  while  he  granted  especial  favors  to  the 
condition  of  the  nation  ?  Like  Moses,  he  Congress  of  the  Scienziati  Italiani,  and 
was  saved  from  the  water,  to  be  the  sa-  named  a  scientific  commission  for  the 
Tior  of  Rome.  In  his  childhood,  while  construction  of  railroads  and  canals, 
playing  near  a  pool,  he  slipped  into  it,  Lambruschini  was  still  Secretary  of 
and  was  drawn  from  the  water  by  a  State;  and  while  he  continued  in  that 
countryman  who  saw  him  fall.  He  en-  office,  there  was  no  hope  of  amelioration 
listed  early,  it  is  said,  in  the  army  of  for  the  people :  he  saw  only  anarchy  and 
Napoleon,  and  quickly  rose  to  a  lieu-  license  in  the  reform  movements,  and 
tenancy.     At  the  dissolution  of  the  em-  opposed  giving  a  Constitution  to  the  State, 

Eire,  the  young  Mastai  quitted  military  as  if  it  were  a  merely  revolutionary  poli- 

fe,  and  assumed   the  religious  habit,  cy.    To  oppose  the  injurious  influence 

•Sailing  afterward  for  Chili,  in  the  quality  of  this  minister,  Pius  then  conjoined  the 

of  a  missionary,  we  find  him  employed  two  offices  ol  foreign  affairs  and  the  secre- 

in  that  character,  in  resisting  a  tide  of  taryship  in  one,  and  conferred  it  upon 

St.  Simonism,  with  its  attendant  atheism  Cardinal  Gizzi.      Lambruschini  retired, 

and  immorality,  which  flowed  into  Chili  but  still  maintained  a  correspondence  with 

from  France.    The  republic  of  Chili,  un-  Austria,  and  began  to  plot  against  the 

der  revolutionary  influences,  had  become  new  government.    Gizzi,  a  man  of  libera] 

corrupt  and  anarchic.  The  influence  of  views,  fell  in  with  the  plans  of  Pius  for 

the  magnanimous  missionary  Mastai  was  reform ;  but,  though  an  enthusiastic  friend 

successfully  exerted  against  the  scandals  of  the  people,  he  had  not  the  requisite 

and  abuses  of  the  clergy  and  the  unbe-  firmness  and  audacity  to  oppose  himself 

lievers.    Assisted  by  a  few  moral  and  to  the  threats  of  the  opposition,  or  to  act 

religions  persons,  he'  succeeded  in  resto-  with  promptness  in  the  moment  of  peril, 

ring  order  and  good  morals  in  Chili.  There  was  i*till  a  vast  deal  to  be  accom- 

From  that  country  he  went  to  Monte-  plished.     Austria  continued  to  exert  im- 

video  and  other  parts  of  South  America,  mense  power  through  her  envoy  in  Rome; 

in  his  capacity  of  an  envoy  of  Christ  the  King  of  Naples  did  not  cease  from 

After  many  years  passed  in  this  manner,  his  endeavors  to  dissuade  the  pontiff, 

he  was  recalled,  and  made  Bishop  of  and  the  Italian  princes  generally  seemed 

Imola,  and  Cardinal.*  resolved  to  hold  fast  to  their  despotical 

A  few  days  after  his  election  he  sup-  policy ;  the  system  of  police  continued 

pressed  the  military  warrants,  a  kind  of  to  be  the  same  as  under  Gregory  XVI., 

secret  tribunal  for  the  seizure  and  con-  and  acted  under  the  spirit  of  the  old  sys- 

demnation  of  political  offenders — analo-  tem ;  the  patriots  continued  in  exile,  but 

gous  with  the  Council  of  Three  of  the  still  looked  toward  Pius  as  to  the  rock 

Venetian  government    He  then  called  of  their  salvation, 
upon  six  cardinals  to  compose  a  council        From  the  windows  of  his  palace  the 

for  deliberation  upon  public  affairs,  and  good  Pius  overlooked  the  desolate  city, 

resolved  upon  giving,  on  a  certain  day  of  The  sad  silence  of  the  people  reminded 

*  Ilia  Travels,  published  in  the  Komaa  States  and  io  Paris,  is  a  work  of  great  interest 
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By  a  ciroalar  of  the  Secretaiy  of  State,    aaine  month,  pablished  an  universa)  jubi- 
00  the  24tb  of  August,  Pins  invited  all    lee. 

tbt  chief  magistrates  of  the  different  lega^        We  could  readily  fill  hundreds  of  pa- 
tionghips  to  suggest  the  proper  course  to    ges  with  a  description  of  the  benefits 
be  pursued  for  the  instruction  of  the    conferred  upon  the  Roman   States  br 
poorer  classes,  and  put  an  end  to  the    Pius  IX. ;  but,  as  we  are  not  composii^ 
miseries  of  idleness  and  ignorance.    To    a  life  or  a  full  history,  we  need  mention 
that  end  a  special  committee  was  appoint-    only  a  few  of  his  private  benevolences, 
•d,  composed  of  the  wisest  and  most  pop-    to  show  what  feelings  actuate  the  heart 
Qlar  prelates,  to  investi^te  the  matter    of  this  wonderful  Pope. 
and  establish  the  desired  reforms.    Al-        The  vast  library  of  the  Vatican,  and 
though  a  Pope,  Pius  IX    retained   his    many  others  in  Rome,  were  hitherto  pro- 
bishopric  of  imola,  and  disposed  of  ita    bibited  to  students  and  men  of  letters ; 
income  for  the  benefit  of  asylums  of  in-    and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  any 
fancy  and  public  charitable  institutions,    person  could  obtain  entrance  to  them. 
To  promote  industry,  commerce,  and  the    or  procure  the  reading  of  a  single  book, 
amelioration  of  the  country,  on  the  10th    On  the  rainy  evening  of  the  7th  of  De> 
of  November  he  invited  private  compa-    cember,  while  his  Holiness  was  retum- 
nies  of  citizens  to  submit  projects  for  rail-    ing  from  the  church,  he  found  all  the  stn- 
roads  in  the  Roman  States.    In  the  mean    dents  of  the  Universitv  assembled  to  meet 
time  he  granted  economical  and  other    their  sovereign  at  the  entrance  of  hit 
governmental  reforms,  and  established    palace,  to  petition    there  for  the  free 
new  institutions  for  municipal  and  pro-    entrance  to  and  use  of  the  public  libraries 
viocial  legislation.    As  in  the  Roman    in  the  vacation  days.    The  benignant 
State  there  was  a  sort  of  Chinese  code,    Pius  said,  that  *'  he  was  sorry  they  had 
composed  of  laws  as  old  as  the  popery    exposed  themselves  on  such  a  stormy 
itself,  quod  neque  nos,  neque  patres  noslrif    night,  yet  he  was  gratified  to  perceive 
wrtare  potuimus,    Pius  IX.,  like  Napo-    their  desire  for  knowledge;"  and  imme- 
leon,  resolved  to  publish  a  new  code,  and    diately  granted  them  this  important  lavor. 
selected  the  eminent  men,  Profs.  Payano,    The  next  day  all  the  libraries  were  thrown 
Silvani  and  Giuliani,  to  assist  in  the  com-    open  to  students  and  men  of  science, 
pilation  of  the  code.    The  terrible  police        In  the  winter  of  1846,  all  Europe  was 
of  the  last  Pope  was  discontinued,  and  a    deluged  by  great  rains  and  floods.    The 
decree  promulgated,  threatening  severe    south  of  Italy  snfiTered  more  than  any 
judgments  against  criminal  ofiTenders,  but    other  region.    A  part  of  Rome  was  over- 
declaring  that  no  person  should  be  prose-    flowed  by  the  Tioer,  and  many  families 
euted  for  political  opinions.    The  em*    ruined  by  the  devastation  of  their  dwell* 
phy4es  of  Gregory  XVI.  were  discharged    ings.    The  Jews  were  the  greatest  suf- 
from  office,  and  liberal  and  intelligent  per-    ferers.    Pius  IX.  made  an  immediate  ap- 
sons  substituted.    The  secret  and  mys-    peal  to  the  kindness  and  generosity  of 
terious  tribunals  were  abolished,  and  the    nis  faithful  Romans,  and  headed  the  sub- 
judicial  and  penal  systems  of  Beccaria and    scription-list  with  two  thousand  dollars 
Filangieri,  which  abolish  capital  punish-    of  bis  private  income.     To  collect  the 
ment  and  establish  trial  by  jury,  adopted    subscriptions  and  dispose  of  the  funds, 
bytbecompilersofthenewcode.  By  order    he  appointed  a  committee  of  noble  and 
of  PAis  IX.,  every  town  sent  a  delegate  to    eminent  persons  in  Rome,  such  as  the 
Rome,  to  report  concerning  the  wants  of    Princes  Borghese  and  Doria,  the  Dukes 
the  people,  while  at  the  same  time  a  pri-    of  Bracciano  and  Massimo,  with  many 
Tate  congress  is  established  to  grant  all    others ;  and  the  Jews,  by  order  of  the 
necessary  Improvements.  On  the  18th  of    Pope,  were  permitted  to  establish  them- 
November,  a  vast  crowd  being  assembled    selves  where  they  pleased  in  any  part  of 
from  all  parts,  be  preached  in  San  Gio-    the  city.  They  are  virtually  free,  by  this 
vanni,  in  the  I^teran,  which  is  the  first    permission,  to  enjoy  the  rights  of  citizens 
instance  of  a  pontiff*'s  preaching  in  pub-    and  the  freedom  of  worship. 
Uc    The  congregation  followed  him  to        The  amnesty  had  found  an  echo  and 
the  Quirinal  Palace,  on  his  return,  with    awakened  popular  sympathy  in  all  parts 
vivas  and  cries  of  joy.    On  the  same  day    of  the  world.     Public  emissaries  were 
he  granted  pardon  to  political  offenders,    dispatched  to  Rome,  to  congratulate  and 
who  had  been  excluded  from  the  first    thank  the  Pontifif  for  so  g(H>d  and  mag- 
amnesty.    On  the  19th,  he   gave  pub*    nanimous  an  action.    But  Rome  bad  yet 
Kc  audience,  and,  on  the  20th  of  the    a  more  extraordinary  event.    The  Saltan 
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ofConstaotinoplesentaCbareetoPinsIX.,  another  riBit  to  Piuf  DC,  not  bj  any 

toacknowledge  him  as  Chief  of  Christen-  charge  d'a&ires,  nor  by  any  great  or 

dom  and  of  the  Roman  States.     By  the  rich  personage,  bnt  by  the  poor  peas- 

TSfe  virtue  of  Pius  IX.,  Mahomet  is  com-  ant  who  saved  Fins  IX.  from  the  waters, 

pelled  to  acknowledge  the  rights'Of  Chris-  He  had  come  from  Fano  to  Rome,  to 

tknity,  and   the  existence  of  a  church  behold  the  child  whom  be  had  reMwd 

outside  the  pale  of  his  own.  from  death,  seated  on  the  throne  of  St 

When  the  Turkish  Ambassador  was  Peter. 
admitted  to  the  Pope«  he  knelt  before        The  peasant,  Domenieo  Goidi,  was 

the  representative  of  Christ  on  the  earth,  already  some  seventy  years  old— poor. 

and  kissed  his  hand.    The  astonishment  and  destitute  of  the  means  of  sabsistenea 

of  both  parties  was  equal.  for  himself  and  his  daughter.    Incited  by 

The  Turkish  Ambassador,  by  his  Sec-  the  fame  of  Pius  IX.,  idter  many  days  of 

ratary,  Ali  Eflfendi,  addressed  to  Pius  the  sufferings  and  hardship,  the  father  aad 

Great  an  apology  and    complimentary  daughter  arrived  at  Rome,  quite  destitnia, 

speech,  in  the  name  of  his  master,  the  and  not  knowing  bow  to  inake  themselvea 

Sultan  Abdul-Medjid,  for  his  election  to  known  to  the  Pontiff.    Since  his  electioa« 

the  Papal  chair  and  chieftaincy  of  the  Piua  IX.  had  strictly  forbidden  pablic 

Catholic  world.    **  Although,**  said  he,  beggary,  and  at  his  own  cost  had  founded 

**  there  has  hitherto  been  no  alliance  be-  splendid  alms-houses  for  the   destitute, 

tween  Rome  and  the  Sublime  Porte,  my  The  officers  arretted    Domenieo  Gniti 

august  sovereign  is  willing  to  establish  and  his  daughter  as  vagrants,  and  took 

friendly  relations  with  the  government  of  them  to  the  {^ice  office.    After  discover- 

your  Holiness,  as  the  benefactor  of  this  ing  who  he  was,  and  the  intent  of  bia 

century — the  age  of  civilization  and  of  journey,  the  commissioner  informed  the 

humanity.   My  soverei«;n  will  henceforth  Pope  of  this  story  of  Guidi  and  km 

protect  all  his  Catholic  subiects,   and  daughter.     Both  were  thereupon  well 

allow  them  the  same  rights  with  all  others  drened  by  the  order  of  his  Holiaeea,  and 

of  bis  people.    As  for  me,  I  consider  this  taken  in  a  carriage  to  the  Vatican.    Oa 

mission  to  be  the  most  honorable  I  could  the  28th  of  March,  accompanied  by  the 

engage  in,  as  it  brings  me  into  the  pres*  physician  of  the  government  and  by  his 

cnce  of  the.  most  magnanimous  prince  daughter,  Guidi  entered  the   pontiftcal 

on  earth;  and  I  hope  that  your  Holiness  hall  of  the  Vatican,  to  be  admitted  to 

will  accept  the  offers  of  the  Sultan  Ab-  audience;  but  fainted  at  the  entrance, 

dttl-MedJKl,  as  of  a  sincere  and  benevo-  fell  upon  the  floor.     The  officers 

lent  prince."    Before  his  departure,  the  prelates  of  the  court,  with  Ihe 

Pope  presented  him  with  his  own  por*  relieved  the  unfortunate  Guidi,  and  the 

trait,  enriched  with  diamonds,  and  assured  Pope  gave  order  that  he  should  be  re- 

him  of  his  best  wishes  for  his  sovereign,  moved  to  a  comfortable  room  of  the  pal- 

The  Turkish  Ambassador,  on  his  way  ace,  and  receive  every  attention, 
to  Vienna  in  Austria,  went  to  Sinigaglia,       The  next  day,  when  Guidi  had  svffi- 

and  stopped  at  the  Mastai  palace,  to  be-  cieatly  recovered  himself,  be  was  admil- 

come  acquainted  with  the  family  of  the  ted  to  audience.    Nothing  could  be  more 

Pope.     He  wished,  he  said,  to  see  the  interesting  and  admirable  than  the  taier- 

room  in  which  so  great  a  man  was  bom.  view  between  the  Pontiff  and  the  aaver 

He  carried  the  portrait  of  the  Pope  hung  of  his  life.     Pius  received  him  us  ah  old 

about  his  neck,  a;id  was  evidently  proud  friend,  and  with  the  kindest  exprfsatona. 

of  such  a  present.    On  the  same  e? ening  Guidi  could  neitlier  speak  nor  show  aay 

the  people  of  Sinigaglia  gave  a  public  demonstrations,  so  great  was  his  asloa- 

festival  to  the  Charge,  illuminating  ail  ishment   and    admiration.      The    Pope 

the  city.    A  few  days  after,  another  En-  would  not  permit  him  to  kneel  befort 

¥oy  Eitraordinary  arrived  in  Rome,  from  him,  bnt  embracing  him,  be  said,  **  Goidi, 

the  Republic  of  Quito.    The  east  and  the  you  were  the  friend  of  my  childhood, 

south  of  the  world  met  together  in  the  and  the  saver  of  my  life.    You  shall  saf- 

«*  Eternal  City,"  for  the  same  purpose  !  fer  no  more  from  want.     You  and  yoor 

England,  France,  Prussia,  and  the  United  daughter  shall  go  to  Sinigaglta  to  tmj 

States  of  America,  had  their  ambassadors  palace,  and  live  with  my  friends.**    The 

at  the  Vatican,  to  offer  the  congratulations  next  day  Guidi  left  Rome,  in  a  poet-car- 

of  their  respective  governments.  riage,  after  receiving  the  blessiitf  of  Ins 

But  Rome  and  her  sovereign  were  yet  Holiness.     His  daughter  was  phecd  m 

to  witaessanotherreoMrkable  spectacle—  a  house  of  edocatibo,  aad  G«idi  stIO 
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IWes   comfortably   in  the  Mastai  pal-  of  sculptors,  painters*  architects  and  art- 
ace,  ists  of  other  branches,  for  the  encourage- 

Many  asylums  of  infancy  and  houses  ment  of  new  inventions,  for  the  protec- 
of  education  had  been  opened  since  the  tion  and  reward  of  artistic  merit,  and  the 
election  of  Pius  IX.,  to  which  the  poor  annual  exhibition  of  works  of  art.  This 
could  send  their  children  to  he  educated  association  is  supported  by  the  most  in- 
and  supported.  The  Pontiff  thought  it  fluential  persons  in  Rome.  To  improve 
convenient  not  only  to  teach  the  rising  the  condition  of  the  people,  Pius  IX.  mod- 
generation,  but  even  to  instruct  their  pa-  ified  the  public  taxes,  abolished  many  of 
rents,  as  the  only  means  of  introducing  the  privileges  and  abuses  of  families,  and 
civilization  and  maintaining  progress,  added  to  the  strength  of  the  merchant 
Free  night-schools  were  established  in  and  war  navy.  The  money  to  be  used 
Rome,  at  his  own  expense,  for  laboring  for  the  illumination  of  the  25th  of  March 
people  who  could  not  attend  by  day.  was  disposed  of  by  order  of  the  Pope,  for 
To  encourage  them,  or  to  observe  how  the  relief  ol  destitute  families,  instead  of 
the  schools  were  attended,  he  visited  them  being  expended  on  the  public  festivals. 
in  the  disguise  of  a  priest  On  the  even-  After  so  great  reforms,  accomplished 
ing  of  the  9th  of  March,  he  went  in  this  in  so  short  a  time,  it  was  thought  neces- 
manner,*in  company  with  his  secretary,  sary  to  establish  powerful  means  for 
also  disguised,  to  visit  the  night-school  their  protection,  and  to  have  a  natignal 
in  the  street  AgneUo  di  Monti.  Neither  army  able  to  defend  the  country  and  the 
the  teachers  nor  the  pupils  knew  at  tirst  government,  against  any  foreign  or  inter- 
by  whom  they  were  so  honored.  After  nal  enemy.  The  people  of  the  Roman 
the  visitors  had  examined  the  books,  and  States  had  been  long  desirous  of  estab- 
learned  which  of  the  scholars  had  dis-  lishing  a  national  guard,  the  army  of  the 
tinflcuished  themselves,  the  Pontiff  threw  government  being  composed  of  robbers 
off  bis  cloak  and  discovered  himself.  The  and  foreigners,  more  ready  to  attack  than 
poor  laborers  knelt  before  him  with  to  defend  the  rights  and  properties  of  the 
their  teachers,  and  afi^r  receiving  his  pa-  citizens.  The  army  as  yet  remained 
ternal  blessing,  were  examined  by  him-  the  same  as  it  had  been  under  Gregory 
self  in  their  studies.  It  happened  to  be  XVI. ;  the  orders  of  the  new  government 
an  evening  of  general  examination  for  were  not  executed  nor  respected  in  many 
premiums,  and  the  Pope  distributed  gold  parts  of  the  State.  The  soldiery  under 
medals,  money  and  other  presents,  ac-  the  command  of  prelates  of  the  retrograde 
eompanied  by  salutary  advice.  The  mo-  party,  instead  of  acting  for  their  new 
nastery  of  St  Akssio,  on  mount  Aventinot  sovereign,  endeavored  to  excite  opposi- 
was  changed  by  order  of  the  Pontiff  into  tion,  and  insulted  the  returned  exiles,  by 
an  alms-bouse,  for  the  destitute  who  can-  arbitrary  acts.  In  many  cities,  the  coat 
not  obtain  employment  By  these  means,  of  arms  of  the  last  government  was  re- 
and  an  eflScient  police,  public  beggary  has  tained,  instead  of  that  of  the  new.  Every 
disappeared  from  the  streets  of  Rome.  day  disturbances  arose  between  the  peo- 

Since  the  day  of  the  great  amnesty,  pie  and  the  array.    It  had  become  neces- 

many  pbilanthropical  societies  have  been  sary  to  put  an  end  to  these  difficulties, 

established  in  Rome,  and  in  other  cities  by  the  establishment  of  a  national  guard, 

of  the  Papal  States.    These  associations.  Cardinal  Gizzi,  although  a  liberal  and  a 

under  the  special  protection  of  Pius  IX,  patriot,  did  not  agree  in  thinking  this  mea- 

are  composed  of  the  most  respectable  and  tfure  well  timed.     He  dreaded  thespirit  of 

influential  persons.    Their  intention  is  to  the  liberals;  but  Pius  IX.,  willing  tosatisfy 

advance  public  instruction,  and  to  extend  the  jnst  wishes  of  bis  subjects,  and  look- 

and  cherish  religious  and  patriotic  ideas,  ing  for  support  and  protection  to  his  own 

They  have  founded  free  schools  and  asy-  countrymen,  granted  the  establishment  of 

lums  for  children,  societies  to  visit  prison-  the  guard,  and  himself  appointed   their 

crs,  and  protect  them  when  out  of  prison,  superior  officers.    This  army  very  soon 

bouses  of  military  instruction,  clubs  for  discovered  its  importance  to  the  Slate, 

reputable  and  instructive  entertainments,  The  Pontiff  next  directed  his  reforms  to 

reading  rooms,  cheap  ])ublication  offices,  religion  and  religious  orders.    He  sent  a 

associations  lor  mutual  aid,  schools  of  circular  letter  to  all  their  chiefs,  in  which 

mutual  inquiry  and  debate,  besides  other  he  commanded  all  the  religious  orders  to 

institutions  for  the  advancement  of  tlie  observe  the  rule  of  their  institutors,  to  be 

Roman  people.    One  of  these  institutions  the  mirror  of  morals  and  religion,  and  be 

if  the  SoctOik  Artisiica  luUiarui,  composed  useful  \p  society ;  and  in  the  meantime* 
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he  disposed  of  many  large  estates  belong-  the  Roman  States,  began  to  speak  of 
ing  to  religious  societies,  for  purposes  of  political  and  civil  amelioration ;  to  advise 
public  charity  and  instruction.     Among  the  government  to  continue  its  system  of 
the  religious  reforms  of  Pius  IX.  is  one  reforms;  to  show  what  evils  were  to  be 
requiring  that  money  received  by  the  destroyed,  who  were  enemies  of  progreM, 
Church  for  souls  in   purgatory,    shall  and  much  more  of  the  Italian  Peninsula- 
be  applied  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  We  shall  speak  of  the   Contemparaneo, 
to  other  charitable  purposes.  The  inqui-  nearly  the  tirst  liberal  paper  that  appeared 
aitorial  censorship  was  abolished   and  in  Rome.    II  Contemporaneo'is  a  ittiper  of 
replaced  by  a  liberal  one,  and  freedom  of  progress,  but  as  moclerate  as  can  be  de- 
the  public  press  granted  amid  the  accla-  sired,  or  advised.     It  is  under  the  protec* 
nations  of  the  whole  people.    Immedi-  tion  and  liberal  censorship  of  Pius  IX. 
ately  a  great  number  ot  newspapers  and  directed  by  a  spirit  of  national  iodepeod- 
9'eviews  made  their  appearance  in  the  Ro*  ence,  and   by  the  most  charitable  and 
roan  States,  and  the  most  eminent  Italian  Christian  enthusiasm.     The  intention  of 
writers  became  editors  and  contributors,  its  editors  and  contributors  is  to  encoar- 
Great  numbers  of  daily  and  weekly  pub-  age  the  people,  as  the  only  true  method 
lications  on  various  topics  of   science,  of  civilization  and  progress,  to  multiply 
politics,  letters,  inventions,  music  and  the  hospitals  for  exposed  children,  boascj 
like,  came  out,  printed  elegantly  and  full  of  infancy,  institutes  of  public  and  gra- 
of  information.  The  Advertiser,  published  tuitous  instruction,  manufactories  of  every 
in  the  English  language,  was  the  first  of  kind  for  the  sake  of  the  employment,  sa- 
the  new  publications.  //DtaWo,  once  the  vings  banks,  societies  of  mutual  aid  for 
organ  of  the  despotism  and  the  enemy  of  invalid  workmen,  the  penitentiary  system 
popular  progress,  was  transformed  into  a  instead  of  galleys,  houses  of  reformation 
liberal  and  progressive  paper.     UAstrea,  for  youth,  Sunday  and  night  schools. 
a  paper  of  theoretical  and  practical  juris-  The  Contemjtoraneo  shows  the  advantage 
prudence ;  UAnnuario  Chimicn  Italiano,  ofrailroads,  of  congresses,  science,  and  of 
the  Annual  Italian  Chemist,  devoted  to  a  free  internal  traife.      Whole  pages  of 
natural  philosophy  and  other  sciences ;  this  paper  are  devoted  to  the  advantages 
the  Go^inef/o of  General  Correspondence,  of  railroads,  and  it  is  demonstrated  that 
a  commercial  and  instructive  paper  for  the  progress  of  the  United  States  depend- 
travelers  and  foreigners  ;  La  Bilancia  ed  in  a  great  measure  upon  them.    The 
and  Vllalitn,  the  most  liberal  and  inde-  Contemporaneo  has  never  ceased  to  ad* 
pendent  papers  of  Italy ;  VltalianOf  a  vise,  not  only  the  people,  but  also  the 
political   and    popular    publication ;  II  government    Its  moderate  and  national 
Poveroy  the  Poor,  a  penny  paper,  estab-  language,  and   its  philanthropic  princi* 
lished  for  the  purpose  of  spreading  ideas  pies,  are  worthy  of  all  praise.    Through 
of  liberty  and  instruction    among   the  the  psges  of  the  Contemporaneo,  a  yoath 
poorer  classes :  its  motto  is,  ••  Fraternity,  of  twenty  years,  not  inferior  to  the  great 
Unity  and  Humanity,**  the  principles  of  Machiavelli,  dares  advise  Pius  IX.  what 
the  Gospel  as  well  as  of  regenerated  Italy,  political  system  he  should  follow  **to  ha 
il  Contemporaneo  is  the  best  political  and  independent  of  any  foreign  influence  or 
ecientific  publication.      Its  editors    and  dominion;    that  a  Christian  and  liberal 
contributors   are  reckoned    among    the  civilization  is  the  only  means  for  the  ad- 
learned  of  Europe,  such  as  Gioberli,Bal*  vancement  of  the  worki ;  to  reward  the 
bo,   Massimo    D^Azeglio,  Sterbini,    and  good;  to  give  education  to  the  poorer 
many  others,  all  well  known  in  the  liter-  class,  that  they  may  know  their  rights 
ary  world.     What  we  have  related  is  and  duty  to  their  country."    Doctor  8ter- 
only  a  short  summary  of  what  has  been  bini  in  bis  first  article  addresses  himself 
done,  in  lew  than   one  year,   under  the  to  the  returned  exiles.   "  Gratitude  and 
glorious  PJup  IX.  f !     The  "Niohe  of  na-  obedience  is  their  sacred  duty,**  says  he, 
tions**  is  no  longer  only  "  the  mother  of  "  towards  the  sovereign  who  put  an  eod 
dead  empire^!*'  she  stands  a^ain  in  her  to  their  sufierings,  and  al'nwed  them  to 
ancient  attitude,   holding  the  symbol  of  return  home."  ^TheffreatGioberti  writer 
the  future,  and  of  general  emancipation  of  to  the  Pope,  **  that  he  shall  die  happy, 
nations.  as  now  his  desire  ha«  been  accomplished. 
Scarcely  had   the  liberty  of  the  press  of  seeing  in  the  chair  of  Saint   IVfera 
been  agranted,   when   opinion   also  was  liberal  and   patriotic  pontiff,  a  pope  who 
emancipated  from  itn  long  silence.     The  will  emancipate  Italy, 
.earned  of  Italy,  together  with  those  of       When  the  exiles  who  retamed  to  their 
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country  saw  that  the  amnesty  was  gen-  ing  ie^^ainst  him  the  retrograde  party, 
eral  and  sincere,  they  united  with  the  fanatical  priests  and  ignorant  if riars,  secret 
other  citizens,  and  endeavored  to  make  and  murderous  conspirators*  rioters,  to 
common  cause,  and  support  the  govern-  oppose  reform  movements— «I1  was  in 
ment  in  every  reform,  blatesmen  of  every  vain;  her  plots  came  to  light  and  were 
country,  and  friends  of  the  people,  de-  defeated.  In.  Rome,  through  the  infla- 
clared  the  new  Pope  to  be  the  greatest  ence  of  the  Austrian  ambassador,  the 
reformer  of  any  age.  The  different  re-  public  press  was  put  under  a  rigid  censor- 
ligious  denominations  recognized  this  ship.  The  city  was  thrown,  by  this 
great  man  as  a  true  servant  of  God.  measure,  into  a  state  of  revolution. 
They  encouraged  him  in  his  course,  and  The  Marquis  Massimo  d*  Azegiio  held  a 
urged  him  to  continue  to  be  the  father  meeting  at  the  Colosseum,and,  at  the  head 
and  protector  of  his  people.  They  prom-  of  four  hundred  printers,  went  to  the 
ised  also  to  be  with  him  in  the  struggle  Quiirnal,when  the  whole  body  protested 
against  his  enemies.  It  is  a  bitter  againstlhis  violation, and  refused  to  work 
reflection  to  add,  that  this  era  of  ame-  under  the  severe  supervision  that  existed, 
lioration  has  dawned  only  in  the  Roman  It  was  the  anniversary  of  the  city  of 
States,  while  other  parts  of  Italy  remain  Rome.  The  next  day  the  Pope  granted 
in  slavery  and  darkness.  Charles  Al-  again  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  nom- 
bert.  King  of  Sardinia  and  Piedmont,  inated  three  new  censors,  all  liberal  and 
was  the  first  Italian  prince  who  showed  wise  men.  The  joy  of  the  people  was 
himself  favorable  to  the  new  Pope  and  great,  and  the  press  still  continues  to  be 
his  policy,  and  to  offer  him  military  sue-  liberal  as  before.  After  this  event  Pius 
cors  against  his  enemies.  The  Duke  of  IX.  sent  word  to  the  ambassador  to  in- 
Tuscany,compelled  by  the  people,  granted  form  his  master  that  he  stood  in  no  need 
reforms  to  his  subjects,  and  joined  him-  of  any  farther  advice  ;  "  and  tell  him," 
self  in  alliance  with  the  Pope  and  the  said  be,  **  that  I  do  not  fear  him  ;  let 
King  of  Piedmont.  him  come  to  take  me  here  in  Rome!** 
VVhile  the  Roman  States  were  regain-  The  business  of  the  ambassador  was  to 
ing  their  freedom  and  rights,  the  north  of  excite  misunderstandings  between  the 
Europe  presented  once  more,  a  terrible  Pope  and  his  people;  every  means  was 
instance  of  tyranny,  worthy  of  a  bar-  resorted  to  for  that  purpose.  The  29th 
barous  age  and  of  the  actors  in  it.  It  is  of  March  is  kept  as  a  holiday  in  Rome, 
of  the  ancient  republic  of  Cracow  that  The  Austrian  ambassador  sent  word  to 
we  speak,  which  stood  for  many  centu-  the  pontiff,  that  his  people  were  disaffect- 
ries  the  sanctuary  of  Polish  liberty,  ed,  and  that  it  would  be  unsafe  for  him 
Galicia  was  thrown  into  revolution,  and  to  venture  into  the  streets.  The  Pone, 
desolated  by  bands  of  mercenaries  and  suspecting  an  Austrian  trick,  sent  secret 
robbers  secretly  incited  by  Austria  to  messengers  among  the  people  to  ascertain 
plunder  and  destroy.  If  they  were  not  their  disposition.  They  brought  intel- 
en rolled  under  the  Austrian  flag,  there  ligence  to  the  palace  that  the  people  wero 
it  proof  enough  thatthey  were  encouraged  quiet  and  contented.  The  Pope,  natural- 
by  the  Viennese  ministry.  When  the  ly  indig^nant  at  the  attempt  to  intimi- 
news  of  the  slaughter  in  Cracow  ar-  date  him,  went  into  the  streets  on 
rived  at  Rome,  the  people  appeared  in  foot ;  and  as  he  appeared  in  the  square 
all  the  public  places  dressed  in  mourning,  of  the  Vatican,  the  crowd  exclaimed  : 
and  placards  were  seen  in  the  streets  **  Courage,  courage,  Pius  IX.  !  Fear 
denouncing  Austria.  Prince  Metternich,  nothing!  Never  listen  to  Austria !  Trust 
not  satistied  with  Poland,  extended  his  in  your  people /** 
plans  of  annexation  by  conquest.  Cast-  The  nrst  conspiracy  against  the  Pope* 
ing  his  eyes  on  Switzerland,  he  thought  set  on  foot  by  Austria,  was  in  Ravenna. 
it  would  be  an  easy  undertaking  todis-  The  police  discovered  the  plot,  and  ar- 
member  that  country  by  exciting  the  rested  the  conspirators  in  the  woods,  with 
ultra  Catholics  to  a  civil  war.  At  the  writings  upon  them  disclosing  their 
same  time  he  used  his  efforts  to  annex  intentions.  Many  of  them  were  priests ; 
the  Roman  States  to  Lombard y*  The  others  were  ecclesiastics  of  different  re- 
wonderful  reforms  of  Pius  IX.  put  an  ligiousorders,  employees  of  the  late  Pope, 
end  to  this  latter  scheme.  In  vain  Aus-  and  some  Austriana.  The  paper  found 
tria  advised  him  to  follow  the  policy  of  upon  the  conspirators,  had  been  issued 
the  last  Pope,  and  used  every  means  to  by  the  police  of  Venice,  and  those  who 
turn  him  from  his  liberal  course  ;  excit-  escaped  were  well  received  by  the  Aus- 
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trian government    Cardinal  Gizzi,  then  people;  many  persons  were  arrested  and 

Secretary  of  State,  indignant  at  this  hor-  executed  ;  others  took  refnge  in  the  Ro- 

rible  and  «bameful  conspiracy,  sent  for  man  States.     In    vain    the    cmel    and 

the  Austrian  ambassador,  and   showed  despotic  King  Lazxatone  demanded  of 

him  the  proofs  of  the  infamous  policy  of  the  Pope  the  exclusion  of  the  ofl^ndert ; 

his  emperor.   The  people  would  no  more  the  request  was    firmly  refused.    The 

endure  such  insults,  and  began  to  talk  year   184Y   witnessed    the   birth    of  a 

of  the  iSici/tan  Ffsp^rs,  and  of  imitating  scheme   for   the  assassination    of   the 

the  conduct  of  Spain  and  Portugal  towards  Pope. 

the  religious  orders.  They  demanded  No  sooner  had  the  epoch  of  ametioim- 
arms,  and  were  eager  to  deliver  their  tion  begun,  than  a  conspiracy  was 
sovereign  from  any  foreign  or  internal  organized  to  remove  the  cause  of  all 
dominion.  Every  day  riots  took  place  this  good  by  secret  or  open  violence, 
between  the  people  and  the  retrograde  Among  the  conspirators  were  manv  ecde- 
party.  Libels  and  declarations  were  pub-  siastics,  a  kind  of  men  more  terrible  and 
lished  in  every  city  of  Romagna ;  it  unscrupulous  than  others,  when  excited 
became  necessary  to  form  the  National  by  fanaticism  and  despotical  doctnnea. 
Guards,  and  to  disband  the  soldiery  and  Soon  after  the  discovery  of  this  plot, 
gendarmesof  the  late  government.  From  another  came  to  light,  planned  for  the 
these  popular  demonstrations,  fearing  lest  destruction  of  thousands  ;  a  whole  pop- 
Pius  IX.  should  raise  the  National  u  tat  ion  was  to  have  been  butchered  by 
Guard,  and  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  Austria  and  the  retrograde  partisans ! 
union  penetrate  Lombardy,  Austria,  The  **  ^ood  time''  uf  St  Bartholomew 
under  pretext  of  preserving  peace  and  was  to  be  celebrated  with  its  bloody  ac- 
order  in  the  world,  threatened  the  Pope  companiments  in  the  city  of  Rome. 
with  invasion.  Such  menaces,  which  The  actors  in  this  dreadful  afUr  were 
would  have  thrown  Gregory  XVI.  into  found  to  have  been  certain  of  the  friends 
despair,  encouraged  Pius  IX.  to  return  a  of  the  last  Pope,  and  in  the  employment 
dignified  answer.  The  Cardinal  Gizzi  and  confidence  of  Pius.  These  men  bad 
replied  to  the  Austrian  ambassador  at  been  used  to  stigmatize  the  liberals  as 
Rome,  in  the  name  of  his  Holiness,  that  men  thirsty  of  human  blood,  enemies  to 
Austria  bad  no  right  to  interfere  with  morals  and  religion,  always  readv  to 
the  administration  of  the  Papal  govern-  plunder,  to  make  insurrections.  Thank 
ment ;  that  he  considered  himself  inde-  God,  such  calumnies  are  now  openly 
pendent  of  every  foreign  power.  He  denied  by  evident  facts,  by  their  owa 
assured  Austria  that  Italy  was  in  great  conduct  and  infamous  actions,  and  wt 
used  of  new  institutions,  and  that,  if  may  say  that  the  accused  ait  now  oa 
Austria  should  attempt  an  invasion,  the  the  bench  of  the  accusers. 
Papal  government  would  rely  upon  its  The  first  conspiracy  against  the  life  of 
subjects,  and  that  the  aggression  would  Pius  IX.  was  to  have  been  accomplished 
arouse  all  Italy  to  resistance.  But  it  was  on  the  5th  of  April.  It  would  seem  that 
the  opposition  of  his  prelates  and  of  the  the  conspirators  had  imitated  Emaai, 
princes  of  the  peninsula,  that  most  efifec-  who  conspired  against  Charles  V.  of 
tually  hindered  the  new  reforms.  In  Spain.  This  diabolical  plot  has  beca 
Lombardy,  the  introduction  of  the  news-  shown  by  clear  evidence  to  be  the  work 
papers  published  in  the  Roman  States  of  the  fanatics  and  of  Austria.  The 
was  prohibited,  and  the  police  kept  French  Ambassador,  Sirnor  Rossi,  re- 
watch  upon  those  who  favored  the  Papal  vealed  their  designs  and  names  to  his 
coTernment  The  Duke  of  Modena  re-  Holiness.  Instead  of  immediately  arrest* 
fused  to  establbh  a  railway  in  his  State,  ing  them,  he  followed  the  policy  of  a  maa 
or  to  form  a  commercial  treaty  with  the  confident  of  his  position.  The  conspira- 
Papal  government.  This  petty  prince  tors  had  put  their  names  into  a  vase  and 
behavedlike  an  humble  servant  of^  Aus-  drawn  the  one  who  was  to  visit  the  Pope 
tria  and  her  dictator  Metternich.  The  and  kill  him  during  the  interview.  A 
King  of  Naples  also  came  out  in  opposi-  Capuchin,  or  religious  friar,  was  tba 
tion  to  Pius  IX.  Persecutions  and  arrests  person  whose  name  came  ont  first ;  and, 
are  of  daily  occurrence,  and  the  people  followed  by  the  other  conspirators,  he 
lire  in  constant  terror  of  their  rulers,  went  to  the  Vatican,  and  a»ked  to  speak 
Secret  organizations  were  discovered  in  with  his  Holiness.  The  Pope  sent  for 
Calabria,  to  excite  a  general  insurrection,  the  name  of  the  friar,  which  was  boldly 
and  solicit  the  assistance  of  the  Roman  given.    His  name  was  on  the  list    (k- 
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dtn  were  immediately  given  to  arrest  him  The  anniTereary  ol  the  Amnesty  was 

As  he  was   admitted  and   entered  the  approaching.    To  celebrate  this  epoch, 

hall,  two  pistols  and  a  poisoned  dagger  the  people  were  making  sumptuous  pre- 

were   found  upon  his  person.    He  was  paratioiis,  erecting  triumphal  arches,  tem- 

then  sent  to  the  Castle  St  Angelo  with  pies  to  Amnesty,  illuminations,  fire-works 

the  rest;  and  many  others  have  since  and  pageants,  as  such  things  are  done  in 

been  arrested.    The  fact  had  to  be  kept  Rome.    Every  one  looked  forward  with 

secret  for  a  short  time,  in  order  to  avert  joy ,  to   the   approaching   anniversary, 

the  vengeance  of  the  Roman  people  from  when  a  populauon  of  180,000  inhabit- 

the  friars.  ants  would  unite  in  celebrating  the  glori- 

Other  conspiracies,  in  which  ecclesias-  ous  election  of  Pius  IX.  and  the  Amnesty, 

tics  were  engaged,  have  been  discovered  But  now  the  festival  was  to  be  made  a 

in  the  Roman  States.    Cardinal  Delia  carnage ;  thousands  of  people  were  se- 

Genga,  nephew  of  Pope  Leo  XII.,  was  cretly  marked  for  slaughter,  and  the  Pope 

arrested  and  sent  to  the  Castle  St  An-  was  to  be  hurried  off  from  Rome,  while 

gelo,  for  not  fulfiliinj^  the  orders  of  the  an  anti-Pope  was  elected  in  his  stead, 

new  government,  while  be  was  a  Legate  The  Austrian  emissaries  distributed  mo- 

in  Romagna.    Some  priests  preaohea  in  neyand  granted  favors  to  whoever  would 

the  churches  against  Pius  IX.    Of  these,  engage  in  the  conspiracy.    Arms,  funds, 

some  were  arrested;  others,  known  to  all  the  necessary  means  were  offered,  and 

have  been  ultra- Catholic,  were  murdered  when  the  work  was  accomplished,  the 

bv  the  irritated  people.    Many  Cardinals,  same  day  she  made  ready  to  send  an  army 

all  liberal  and  defenders  of  Pius  IX.,  at  to  invade  the  Roman  States.    As  it  was 

the  critical  moment  of  these  trials,  asked  her  advance  was  no  farther  than  Ferraia. 

Srmission  to  resign  their  charges,  and  A  few  days  previous  to  the  execution  of 

rdinal  Gizzi  wotild  no  longer  bt  Secre-  the  plot,  by  the  boldness  of  some  citiaeiia 

tary  of  State.    The  Pope  refused  their  of  faenza,  and  by  the  energy  of  Ctcer^ 

resignation ;  he  told  them  that  it  would  nachia,  a  man  of  the  people,  all  was  dis- 

be  unjijerous  and  injurious  for  them  to  covered,  and  Pius  triumphed  again  OTtr 

leave  him  surrounded  only  by  prelates  of  his  enemies. 

the  retroerade  party  and  friends  of  Aus-  The  plan  of  the  conspirators  was  to 
tria.  Cardinals  Gizzi  and  Buffondi,  legate  attack  the  soldiers  and  gendarmes  on  the 
of  Ravenna,  Rusconi,  legate  of  Ajicona,  evening  of  the  18th  ot  July,  while  the 
and  Feretti,  legate  at  Pesaro,  then  de-  people  and  the  army  were  celebrating  the 
manded  that  Cardinal  Lambruschini  amuversary  of  the  Amnesty.  They  were 
and  the  employees  of  Gregory  XVI.,  be  to  attack  the  troops  with  daggers,  on 
excluded  from  all  political  affidrs.  The  which  were  carvei  the  words,  *«  Ltmf^ 
Pope  panted  their  demands,  and  Lam-  Itfeto  Pius  IX.*'  as  if  the  authors  of  this 
bruschini  was  advised  to  retire  to  his  na-  massacre  were  the  exiles  and  followers 
tive  place.  Another  misunderstanding  of  Pius  IX.  The  conspirators,  minrled 
between  Cardinal  Gizzi  and  Pius  IX.  was  with  the  soldiers,  were  to  kill  all  the  lib- 
caused  by  the  retrograde  party,  who  had  eral  citizen, — to  carry  the  Pope  to  Na- 
forged  the  signature  of  the  Cardinal,  but  pies— to  oblige  him  to  abdicate,  and  to  ' 
being  discovered,  fled  to  Lombardy.  A  call  for  an  Austrian  intervention.  As 
fanatical  priest  had  preached  at  Pesaro,  soon  as  this  atrocious  plot  was  discover- 
in  Romagna,  against  the  new  Pope,  call-  ed,  Pius  IX.  said,  **  that  the  time  for  clem- 
ing  him  an  anti-Catholic,  a  Republican,  ency  had  paMed,  it  was  necessary  to 
m  partisan  of  Young  Ualy^  an  Infidel,  act  with  severity.**  He  ordered  the  festi- 
and  what  not  Cardinal  Feretti,  who  val  to  proceed  as  if  nothing  had  happen- 
caused  him  to  be  arrested,  merely  to  save  ed,  and  established  the  Nattonal  Gnaid. 
him  from  the  fury  of  the  people,  receiv-  The  Government  used  all  the  necessary 
ed,  after  a  few  days,  a  letter  from  Rome,  precautions  that  the  crisis  demanded,  and 
with  the  signature  of  Gizzi,  diiecting  the  named  his  cousin,  the  Cardinal  Feretti* 
priest  to  be  set  at  liberty.  The  CaiSinal  Secretary  of  State,  instead  of  Gizzi  The 
immediately  wrote  to  the  Pope,  asking  National  Guard  was  ofganized,  and  man 
how  it  was  that  the  Secretary  of  State  of  all  ages  and  condition  enlisted.  The 
could  demand  the  release  of  a  prisoner,  wealthy  families  offered  arms  and  mo- 
without  the  permission  of  his  Holiness,  ney,  and  their  palaces  to  be  used  as  baf- 
The  Pope  sent  for  Gizzi,  and  upon  com-  racks  for  the  troops.  The  next  day,  after 
p^ing  notes,  they  foond  that  the  signa-  the  nomination  of  Feretti,  the  Advocate 
tnie  had  been  forged.  Morandi    sacoeeded  Grasselim  as  Fro- 
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governor  of  Rome.    Graseeliiii  fled  the  of  great  vaJoe.   He  was  borne  in  triwpli 

same  night  to  Naples.    The  Pope  named  to  the  Capitol  as  the  savior  of  the  Roman 

Sienor  Armandi,  of  Bologna,  Minister  of  people. 

'\^r,  Marauis  Rospiffliosi  Commander-  On  the  22d  July,a  public  notice  gave  the 
in-Chief  or  the  Civil  uuard,  the  Duke  of  names  of  the  hif^h  conspirators,  and  of  the 
Rignano  Colonel,  and    for  Lieutenant-  Cardinals  connected  with  them :  fiemeCti, 
Colonels,  the  Princes  Aldobrandini,  Pi-  Governor  ofAncona  in  1831, who  betrayed 
ombino,  Doria,  PamAli,  Corsini  and  Via-  the  liberal  party,  and  who  was  chargi 
ro ;  as  superior  officers,  the  Duke  Charles  d^qf aires  to  Austria,  under  the  last  Pope, 
Torlonia,  the  Marquis  Levaggi,   Sacri-  Delta Genga,  Mattel,  Vanielli,Grasse)lim 
panti,  Patrizj  and  Malatesta.    After  the  and  Minardi — all  Cardinals  of  the  ultra- 
proclamation  of  the  Pro-governor  Moran-  Catholic  party ;  Leitzof,  ambassador  of 
di,  one  of  the  new  Secretaries  of  State  Austria  ;  Ludolf,  of  Naples ;  Del  Caretto, 
made  a  speech,  in  which  he  eulogized  minister  of  war  at  Naples ;  and  to  eoai* 
the  chief  and  all  who  composed  the  Na-  plete  the  list  of  these  assasaina*  casM 
tional  Guard,  adding  *Mhatjttf /ice  1005  ^  those  of  the  Duke  of  Modena,  and  of 
Jlrst  duty  under  the  government  of  Pius  Maria  Louisa,  the  dissolute  widow  of 
IX.,  that  it  should  St  severely  executed  Napoleon,  now  Duchess  of  Parma  aad 
against  the  enemies  of  the  people  and  of  Piacenza.    The  arming  of  the  civil  guard 
the  sovereign."    The  anniversary  was  had  been  completed ;  and  on  the  26tJi  of 
then  celebrated  with   enthusiasm.    By  July,CardinalFeretti  visited  the  principal 
papers  found  on  the  conspirators,  it  was  posts  and  addressed  each  battalion  in  an 
discovered  that  the  chiefs  of  the  conspir-  acceptable  manner.  *'  Citizens  and  bretli- 
acy  were  more  than  two  hundred,  includ-  ren !  let  us  prove  to  Europe,**  said  ha, 
inr    Cardinals,    priests    and    officiaJs.  **  that  we  know  how  to  govern  ourselves 
There  appearcnd  documentary  evidence  without  the  need  of  foreign  interventioB. 
against  (Jardinals  Delia  G^nga,  Minaidi,  Remember  that  yon  are  deacendants  of 
Grasselini,  Groveroor  of  Rome,  and  three  the  great  Romans;  be  always  faithful  to 
other  prelates.    Grasselini  signed  orders  vour  country  and  sovereign.    I  shall  ha 
for  letting  loose  a  number   of   crimi-  happy  to  lead  you  at  any  moment  agaiasC 
nals,  and  for  the  admission  into    the  our  enemies.*'    On  the  day  of  the  plot  ia 
city   of   parties   of    desperadoes    from  Rome,  the  Austrians  entered    Ferraia 
Faenza,  without  the  customary  passports,  with  lighted  matches,  as  if  moving  against 
Many  of  these  felons,  when  taken,  were  an  enemy.    To  be  persuaded  Uiat    the 
found  to  have  money  about  them  to  a  conspiracy  was  the  result  of  AQstriaa 
considerable  amount  in  Austrian  coinai^.  intrigue,  it  is  only  necessary  to  know  of 
The  active  movers  In  arranging  the  plot  this  intervention  between  the  people  aad 
appear  to  have  been  a  number  of  dis-  their  rights.    Cardinal  Ciacchi,  Governor 
Imnded  agents  of  a  secret  police  of  the  of  Ferrara,  protested  against  this  viola- 
late  Pontificate.     Nothing  appeared  di-  tion  of  territory.    The  Austrian  Geneial 
rectl^  to  implicate  the  Cardinal  Lambms-  asked  the  Governor  if  he  had  not  received 
chim,  who  remained  quietly  at  Civita-  special  notice  from  Rome  of  the  arrival  of 
Vecchia,  notwithstanding  that  the  people  tne  Austrian  army  in  Ferrara.    The  in- 
believed  him  to  be  one  of  the  conspira-  trigues  of  Austria  were  thus  made  appa 
tors.  rent    The  Cardinal  made  no  reply  lo 
The  capture,  on  the  19th  of  July,  of  the  Austrian  General,  bat  called  oa  tba 
Cardinal  Minardi,  the  head  of  the  con-  citizens  to  form  a  civic  guard.    The  aa- 
apirators,  who  had  previously  eluded  the  tional  guard  exercised  and  paraded  before 
attempts  to  arrest  him,  caused  an  immense  the  Austrians,  and  celebrated  the  anai- 
cxcitement   among   the    people.    They  versary  of  the  brothers   Bandicra  aad 
made  desperate  efiorts  to  ^t  possession  their  companions  who  were  murdered  by 
of  his  person,  and  it  required  all  the  in-  order  of  the  King  of  Naples.    The  pop«- 
fluenee  of  the  Pro-governor,  of  the  cele-  lation  of  Ferrara  received  the  Auatriaaa 
brated  Father  Ventura  and  of  Cicerona-  with  an  ominous  silence,  and  it  was  ex* 
cilia,  to  quell  the  growing  tumult.    Fa*  pected  that  a  general  masaacra  woaM 
tfaer  Ventura,  the  moat  eloquent  and  pop-  nave  been  committed,  so  great  waa  the 
ular  religious  friar,  was  created  Cardinal  fury  and  initation  of  the  people.    Tka 
by  the  people  and  by  his  Holinsss.    As  most  nx>derale  men  and  the  oiicera  p«b- 
for  Cieeronachia,  this  friend  of  the  people  lished  a  placard  advisiiig  the  people  to  be 
was  appointed  standard-bearer,  and  pre-  prudent,  to  endure,  to  listen,  aad  lo  look, 
aeotad  by  the  nobility  with  a  annff-box  —to  be  faithful  and  ready  at  the  first  oali 
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—and  to  remember,  when  the  day  came,  constitution  to  his  State — to  change  the 
the  insult  they  had  received.  Cardinal  ministry,  and  ally  himself  with  the  Pope, 
Ciacclii  sent  a  second  protestation  to  the  and  protest  against  the  intervention.  In 
Austrian  general  against  this  violation  of  the  city  of  l^ucca,  the  blood  of  the  people 
the  Roman  territory,  and  advised  the  was  spilled  by  the  soldiers  of  the  eovern- 
people  to  leave  the  city  and  retire  to  other  ment ;  and  the  Duke,  who  had  fled  to  Ve- 
parts.  nice,  was  compelled  to  return  to  his 
The  intelligence  of  the  military  occa-  State,  and  to  follow  the  policy  of  the 
pation  of  Ferrara,  was  confirmed  at  Rome  Pope  and  of  Tuscany.  In  Parma,  more 
when  Feretti  formally  protested,  in  the  than  one  hundred  persons  perished  in  a 
name  of  his  Pontiff,  against  the  act.  popular  insurrection.  The  city  was  in- 
it  is  impossible  to  describe  the  tumult  and  vaded  by  ten  thousand  Austrians,  but 
fury  excited  by  the  news  of  this  inter-  Maria  Louisa  left  her  State  in  the  hands 
Tention.  More  than  12,000  volunteers  of  the  enemies  of  her  people  and  fled  to 
came  to  Rome  from  Campagna  in  a  few  Vienna,  to  escape  the  just  reward  of  her 
days,  and  in  less  than  a  month  32,000  crimes.  The  same  atrocities  were  per- 
▼olunteers  and  20,000  of  the  civic  guard,  petrated  in  Modena,  and  there  too  the 
under  the  flag  of  Pius  IX.  What  en-  Duke  fled,  calling  upon  the  Austrians  to 
couraged  the  people  most  was  the  perse-  protect  his  government  In  Naples,  the 
▼erance  and  determination  of  Pius  IX.  to  people  rose  against  the  government,  and 
drive  the  barbarians  of  Austria  out  of  his  the  King  would  have  fallen  into  the  hands 
dominions,  and  to  defend  the  rights  of  his  of  the  liberals,  but  for  the  protection  of 
people.  In  a  private  congress  of  Cardi-  the  troops.  In  Sicily  and  Calabria,  many 
nals,  he  said,  **  that  if  the  Austrians  re-  cities  are  already  in  the  hands  of  the  in- 
mained  at  Ferrara,  he  would  excommu-  surgents,  and  a  general  revolution  is 
nicate  them ;  if  excommunication  was  not  expected  in  those  kingdoms, 
enough,  he  would  drive  them  out  in  per-  The  Kin^  of  Sardinia,  not  satisfied  with 
son,  himself  leading  the  troops.  I  will  an  energetic  protest  against  Austria, 
take  the  field  and  call  on  the  Italians,  charged  with  indignant  and  hostile  ex- 
Two  millions  of  people  will  be  under  my  pressions,  dares  Mettemich  to  keep  his 
flag.  Tell  my  people  to  be  quiet,  pru-  barbarians  in  Ferrara.  He  gave  orders 
dent  and  faithiul — that  I  will  never  yield ;  to  put  the  vessels  of  war  in  a  condition 
and  Italy  must  at  length  be  free  and  for  service,  and  to  enlist  the  provincial 
united."  The  Pope  by  his  Secretary  of  troops ;  and  in  less  than  a  month  Charles 
State  sent  a  protestation  against  Austria,  Albert  may  have  under  his  flag  more  than 
to  all  the  foreign  powers;  representing  200,000  well-disciplined  soldiers.  He 
that  she  had  violated  the  treaties  of  Vi-  granted  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  re- 
enna  and  the  rights  of  all  nations.  He  called  his  consul  at  Milan.  He  will  be 
demanded  that  the  Austrians  should  the  first  Italian  prince  to  meet  Austria 
evacuate  the  Roman  territory,  give  a  full  with  an  efficient  army.  By  his  minister 
explanation  of  their  conduct,  and  give  in  Rome,  be  offered  the  Pope  the  use  of 
himself  and  his  people  a  satisfactory  his  artillery  and  navy,  saying  that,  as  an 
amends.  For  such  a  crisis,  the  govern-  Italian  prince,  he  would  defend  the  Ital- 
ment  thought  it  necessary  to  be  active  ian  independence  and  nationality.  £ng- 
and  prepare  against  aggression.  A  camp  land  was  the  first  foreign  power  to  side 
of  observation  and  for  military  exercise,  with  the  Romans.  Lord  Palmerston,  af- 
was  ordered  to  assemble  near  Forli,  and  ter  promising  the  Swiss  Diet  that  he 
more  than  14,000  men,  all  volunteers,  would  compel  Austria  and  France  to 
were  presentl]^  congregated  in  that  place,  respect  the  treaties  of  non-inHrrention, 
Si^nor  Azeglio  was  sent  to  Bologna  to  sent  his  uUimaium  to  the  court  of  Vienna, 
raise  new  troops,  and  to  march  on  Ferra-  warmly  protested  against  the  viola- 
la;  in  all  the  cities  of  the  Roman  States,  tion  oi  the  Roman  territory,  and  gave 
the  people,  animated  by  a  spirit  of  na-  orders  to  the  commodore  of  the  Mediter- 
tional  honor,  enlisted  to  fight  against  ranean  squadron  to  sail  in  force  for  the 
their  enemies.  The  news  of  the  occupa-  Archipelago,  to  watch  the  movements  of 
tion  of  Ferrara  excited  so  violent  a  Austria,  and  meet  the  first  hostile  aggres- 
desire  of  yengeance  in  all  parts  of  Italy,  sion.  An  ambassador  was  sent  to  Rome 
that  in  many  States  thepeople  were  clam-  with  orders  to  land  troops  to  defend  the 
oroos  for  arms.  In  iWany  the  Duke  Papal  government,  if  the  Austrians  re- 
was  compelled  by  his  people  to  grant  a  mained  at  Ferrara.  The  Kins  of  Prus- 
ciyic  guard — a  nationtu  flag — a  liberal  tia,  the  Princes  of  Bavaria,  Wirtemberg, 
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and  Baden,  have  taken  the  same  ^nnd  peror  has  ever  been  the  worst  eoeny  of 
with  England  and  Sardinia,  respecting  the  ner  liberty  and  progress.  In  ever>*  ia- 
encroacbments  of  Austria,  and  have  join-  stance  of  anion  between  France  and  Abs- 
ed  in  an  alliance  to  resist  Austrian  af  •  tria  for  political  or  family  objects,  Fraaee 
sn-essions !  The  representative  of  the  has  hetn  sacrificed  and  injared.  The  bis- 
United  States  of  America  in  Rome  also  tory  of  France  might  be  addoced  bodily 
assured  his  Holiness  of  the  sympathy  to  show  that  the  true  interests  of  France 
and  voluntary  aid  of  America.  France  are  involved  in  the  freedom  of  Itasly.  The 
was  tbe  last  to  declare  in  favor  of  two  nations  would  then  be  masters  tog«- 
the  Pope  !  and  her  government  in-  ther  of  tbe  Mediterranean,  and  becooa 
clines  to  tbe  side  of  Austria,  and  the  strongest  European  powers.  Mutual 
opposes  the  freedom  of  Italy.  Such  sympathy  unites  the  people  of  Italy  and 
is  tbe  conclusion  of  tbe  Italians,  and  of  France.  They  have  common  feelings 
the  Papal  government,  from  the  line  of  and  old  remembrances  to  unite  tbem. 
policy  taken  by  tbe  French  ambassa-  After  the  occupation  of  Ferrara  by  tbe 
uor.  Monsieur  Guizot,  it  is  true,  spoke  Austrian  troops,  more  than  three  tboasaad 
eloquently  and  well  of  Pius  and  his  Italian  exiles  belonging  to  other  parts  of 
works ;  be  even  offered  10,000  ^uns  to  Italy,  still  under  despotism,  left  Fraace 
tbe  Pope :  but  formerly,  if  Austria  cross-  and  Belgium  for  tbe  Roman  Stales*  aad 
ed  her  own  boundary  into  Italy,  France  many  Polish  and  French  oflkers  ofleied 
was  the  first  power  to  oppose  her  pro-  tbeir  services  to  Pius.  Twelve  tbousaad 
gress.  The  French  ambassador  has  in  muskets  were  purchased  by  tbe  I^spal 
vain  attempted  to  bring  the  Pone  and  his  government,  and  other  arms  sent  mm 
Secretary  of  State  to  an  amicable  arrange-  England.  His  Holiness  thought  it  good 
ment  with  Austria,  and  to  be  satisfi^  to  grant  a  liberal  constitution  to  bis  pc*- 
with  a  diplomatic  explanation.  The  Pope  pie,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  made  a 
refused  the  10,000  muskets,  and  declined  choice,  from  the  lists  presented  by  tbe 
all  intervention  between  himself  and  his  governors  of  different  provinces,  of  depa- 
enemies.  **  Now,**  said  he,  '*  that  not  ties,  to  be  assembled  in  Rome,  to  make 
only  the  Roman  States,  but  all  Italy,  are  known  the  wishes  and  wants  of  tbe  pcofv- 
risen  against  the  Austrians,  there  is  no  inces.  The  deputies  were  twenty-ibrae 
longer  any  middle  course  to  be  observed,  in  number,  convoked  for  tbe  preaeot  Sib 
Austria  must  evacuate  my  territory  and  of  November.    They  are  selected  froM 

Cint  new  institutions  to  the  people  of  among  the  liberal  and  enlightened, 
mbardy,  orshe  must  meet  us  m  the  Since  the  creation  of  the  NatioaalGvud, 
field.  If  the  barbarians  advance  a  step  crime  has  greatly  diminished  in  tbe  Ro- 
or  remain  in  Ferrara,  I  will  raise  the  na-  man  territory ;  robbers  no  mora  crowd 
tion ;  I  have  already  60,000  men  to  op-  the  public  ways ;  tbe  government  baa 
pose  them.  I  shall  not  be  alone  in  the  shown  itself  severe  towards  cnmiaak. 
field.  If  things  come  to  tbe  trial,  and  we  Banditti  are  no  more  protected  w  employ- 
are  forced  to  fi^bt,  let  Austria  beware! —  ed.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  what  aMMt 
she  will  then  bid  a  long  farewell  to  Italy,  be  the  spirit  that  now  animalcs  tbe  Iial- 
and  cross  forever  the  eternal  Alps."  ian  people,  and  what  may  be  expedad 
We  are  persuaded  Uiat  France  will  ne-  from  them.  There  is  an  anivetsal  call 
ver  unite  with  Austria  against  Italian  for  arms,  and  each  person  enlists  volaa* 
emancipation,  notwithstanding  tbe  family  tarily  in  the  Army  of  the  Italian  LeagtMk 
intrii^ues  of  Louis  Philippe.  It  is  true  Nothing  is  said  at  present  of  forms  of 
that  tbe  French  intervention,  in  1831,  in  goremment;  ail  declare  far  Vniamtkt 
the  Roman  States,  was  not  in  aid  of  Ital-  League^  and  Pius  IX. 
ian  liberty — it  was  a  simple  coup  de  iftte  ^though  Austria  seemed  disposed  lo 
of  Casimir  Perrier  ;  but  at  that  epoch  it  withdraw  tbe  troops  from  Ferrara,  ysl, 
was  a  political  party  only  that  rose  judging  by  the  general  aspect  of  afiura, 
against  their  government,  while  at  pres-  we  think  the  war  unavoidable.  Hm 
ent  it  is  the  government  that  is  attacked,  whole  Peninsula,  from  the  AlpatoStcaly. 
If  the  French  government  was  led  by  cries   out    for  independence— no   more 

frivate  interest  to  oppose  tbe  Pope,  the  foreign  dominion — no  more  tyrants  nor 

rench   people   would  scarcely  march  slavery.    North  and  south  are  in  open 

against  the  Italians  to  deprire  them  of  rebellion,  and  it  is  impossible  for  Aasuia 

independence.    France  has  nothing  to  to  contend  with  a  united  and  inforiaiid 

gain  by  the  Austrian  alliance.    Tbe  em*  people.    Erery  plain  will  bscois  a  iaU 
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of  battle,  erery  hoose  a  castle  for  defence ;  conncils  of  the  Vatican,  the  stronghold  of 

erery  man  will  be  a  soldier,  and  the  ene-  the  ancient  despotism ;  and  for  the  first 

my  mast  contend  for  every  inch  of  ground,  time  in  the  modern  history  of  Italy,  we 

Nerer  before  did  Italy  give  sucb  proofs  have    the  people  and   the  government 

of  anion,  of  nationality,  and  of  spirit  acting  in  concert     That  the  moderate 

against  the  aggressors !  bat  firm  policy  of  the  Pope  is  practically 

Austria  cannot   diplomatize   betwixt  better  than  more  violent  demonstrations* 

Seace  and  war — the  mask  has  fallen  off.  is  shown  by  the  intense  hostility  which 

he  must  act  openly — bring  events  to  a  it  has  excited.    Austria  finds  herself  en- 

eonclasion.  Her  political  situation  is  dan-  gaged,  not  with  a  single  band  of  liberals, 

g[erous and  critical.  The  Poles  and  Hun^  but  with  the  nation  and  its  head.    Now 

rians,all  Catholics,  and  all  anxious  for  lib-  that  the  Italians,  gathered  together  under 

erty  and  nationality,  will  not  fight  against  their  native  princes,  join  their  forces  in 

the  Pope.    Gkdicia,  Poland,  Bohemia,  and  an  Italian  League^  the  people  of  Italv 

many  other  States,  will  probably  rise  as  will  be  able  to  achieve  their  independ- 

aoon  as  war  begins  on  the  plains  of  Italy,  ence.    They  attained  that  ability,  for  the 

Austria  has  sacrificed  to   Russia — her  first  time,  in  1847.    The  energetic  be- 

powerful  enemy — her  dominions  on  the  havior  of  England  towards  Italy  is  wor- 

Danube  and  Black  Sea,  and  has  at  her  thy  of  all  praise.     She  has  placed  herself 

command  only  a  half-subdued  people.  If  in  the  vanguard  of  national  freedom.    All 

the  Pope  maintains  the  independence  of  the  world  blamed  the  conduct  of  Austria 

bis  State,  the  other  States  of  Italy  will  towards  the  Pope ;  all  civilized  nations 

imitate  him,  and  Lombardy  would  never  feel  indignant  at  her  infamous  interven- 

consent  to  remain  under  Austrian  doinin-  tion,  and  from  every  where  tbey  sympa- 

ion.    If  the  £k>uth  of  Italy  rises,  as  it  has  thize  with  Plus  IX.  and  the  Italian  peo- 

already  done,  what  can  Austria  do?    To  pie. 

acknowledge  their  independence  would  The  public  opinion  of  Europe  is  with 
be  to  subscribe  to  the  end  of  her  dominion  the  Italians,  and  no  government  can 
in  Italy.  To  enforce  her  rule  in  the  south  change  that  opinion ;  yet  every  people 
she  must  pass  over  Lucca,  Tuscany  and  who  respects  right  should  raise  its  voice 
Romagna,  where  the  people  are  already  in  condemnation  of  the  course  pursued 
in  arms.  The  foreign  powers  will  per-  by  Austria.  xNot  only  are  the  Govern- 
mit  no  more  intervention.  Austria  will  ments  themselves  concerned  in  the  viola- 
then  be  compelled  to  declare  war  against  tions  of  treaties,  but  the  movement  party, 
half  of  Europe.  It  would  be  her  ruin ;  in  everv  country,  has  an  interest  in  res- 
for  Europe  would  fall  into  a  general  cuing  the  great  Reformer  of  the  age  from 
revolution,  and  the  people  rise  in  mass  the  grasp  of  despotism.  Because  he 
to  seize  upon  their  rights.  Inl831,Au8-  means  to  confer  constitutional  freedom 
tria  invaded  the  Roman  States  to  quell  upon  his  people,  war  and  desolation  is 
the  revolution.  Gregory  XVI.  invited  threatened  to  be  poured  out  over  their 
her  intervention ;  and  when  all  the  allied  heads. 

powers  required  of  the  last  Pope  that  he  To  you,  Pius  IX.,  and  to  yon,  princes 

should  grant  reforms  to  his  States,  Aus-  and  people  of  Italy,  the  eyes  of  all  free 

tria,  after  having  destroyed  a  great  num-  nations  are  turned  with  a  heartfelt  iuter- 

ber  of  people,  assumed  the  mask  of  lib-  est    The  hearts  of  all  true  men  beat  with 

eralism,  and  joined  the  alliance  to  compel  yours  in  the  anxieties  of  this  great  strug- 

Gregory  XVI.  to  give  amelioration  to  his  gle.    They  bear  in  mind  the  history  of 

people.    This  policy  of  Austria  was  aim-  the  past  and  the  hopes  of  the  future ;  tbe^r 

ed  at  the  affections  of  the  Italians,  and  remember  many  revolutions,  and  await 

served  to  excite  them  against  their  own  anxiously  to  see  which  of  them  you  mean 

Grovernmentfl.   The n^u?  era,  promised  by  to  imitate;  and  bv  your  choice,  princes 

Gregory  XVI.,  never  appeared.    The  sit-  and  people  of  Italy,  your  spirit  will  be 

nation  of  his  people  was  even  worse  at  judged  by  posterity.    If  your  efforts  end 

the  moment  ot  his  death  than  in  1831 !  only  in  anarchy  and  confusion — if  the 

But  now,  when  the  ameliorations  pro-  bloodof  the  innocent  stains  your  handa— 

mised  by  the  last  Pope  are  granted  and  if  justice  is  set  at  naught  and  vengeance 

executed  by  Pius  IX.,  Austria  interferes  put  in  its  stead — if  the  union  of  the 

to  hinder  the  reform  and  progress ;  and  princes  is  only  a  temporary  alliance,  in 

DOW  comes  the  final  struggle  of  the  Elm-  which  each  seeks  his  own  advantage,  re- 

]Hre  with  the  Pamicy.    The  political  spi-  gardless  of  the  whole — if  your  ideas  of 

rit  of  Western  Europe  hat  entered  the  Dberty  hare  nofoondation  but  in  the  lore 
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of  license,  or  look  only  to  your  extrica-  (taly,  and  place  her  among  the  gnat 

tJoD  from  the  grasp  of  a  foreign  power,  powers  of  the  world, 

what,  then,  is  the  prospect  of  your  fu-  Long  life,  then,  to  the  mat  Pins,  who 

ture  ?    Take  warning  from  France.    Lib-  has  given  every  Italian  the  great  exiUB- 

erty  is  no  thing  of  State ;  it  rests  in  the  pie.    Long  life  to  the  noble  Albert.and  all 

bosom  of  the  individual.    Let  each  citi-  princes  who  love  the  people  ;  let  then 

zen  believe  that  the  safety  of  the  nation  never  forget  that  they  are  men  to  whom 

rests  upon  him  alone,  that  his  knowledge,  it  is  given  to  perform  a  work  worthy  of 

his  courage,  his  steadiness,  freedom  and  divinities,  the  reformatioa  and  establish* 

magnanimity,  are  alone  able  to  rescue  ment  of  a  nation. 


CRITICAL  NOTICES. 

The  Miscellaneoui  Writingt  of  Henry  cbartcter    and   purpose.     Mr.     Cbtiies 

Mackenzie,  Esq.,eompri$%ng  a  Memoir  Knight,  the  editor  of  the  mo«t  elegant  »sd 

of  the  Author,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott —  perhaps  the  best  edition  of  Shakspeare  that 

The  Man  of  Feeling — Papenfrom  the  nas  yet  appeared,  in  this  volume  hat  tbrowm 

Lounger — Julia   de   Roubigni,  ire. —  together  about  ninety  extracts  from  the 

Third  Edition.    New- York :  Harper  &  best  prose  writers  and  poets,  selected  for 

Brothers,  1847.  some  particular  merit,  or  as  they  served  to 

illustrate  the  qualities  of  the  auUior     Tke 

Among  passionate  writers,  sentimental  best  prose  writers  and  poets  of  Eoglaad, 

in  the  better  sense,  Mackenzie  stands  in  the  and  a  few  of  those  of  America,  are  repre- 

same  class  wi^h    Sterne    and    Rousseau,  sented  in  this  collection.     No  chrooologi- 

though  inferior  to  both  in  originality  and  cal  order  is  oliserved;  the  taste  or  whim  c( 

power.    His  style  is  pure,  simple  and  ele-  the  collector  seems  to  have  been  the  oaly 

sant,  and  in  passionate  description  extreme-  guide  in  selection  and  arrangement     To« 

ly  spirited  and  appropriate.    His    moral  may  open  almost  anywhere  in  the  book 

— >though  he  carries  the  reader  into  the  without  fear  of  disappointment.    The  po- 

very  sanctuary  of  passion,  and  displays  the  etical  selections  show  an  especial  elegance 

sensuous  emotions — is  always  unimpeacha-  of  taste.    Amonr  other  delicate  specimeBS 

ble.    In  fact,  there  seems  to  have  been  not  we  may  name  u\e  Nut  Brown  Maid  ;  Um 

enough  of  abandonment  in  his  nature — his  Death  of  the  young  Count  of  Foiz,  from 

conscience  and  honor  had  rendered  the  ex-  Froissart;  Swift's  Spider  and  the  Bee,  from 

perience  of  his  life  too  pure  and  simple  for  the  Battle  of  the  Books ;  Scenes  from  Bern 

the  needs  of  a  first-rate  describer  of  unbri-  Jonson's  Alchemist ;  Montaigne's  Incoa- 

dled  passion.    He  is  too  delicate,  too  care-  venience  of  Greatness,  Jlc.,  Ate ;  passage* 

ful  even  in  the  very  tempest  and  whirlwind  discovering  the  most  fastidious  taste  and 

of  emotion.     He  seems  not  to  have  been  variety  of  appreciation.    This  work  seems 

wicked  enough  himself  at  any  period  of  his  to  us  no  unimportant  aid  to  forming  a  cor- 

life,  to  make  viUany  interesting  or  attrac-  rect  taste  in  letters,  to  say  nothinc  of  tbe 

tive — a  power  in  which  Rousseau  and  oth-  immediate  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  it 

ers  of  the  morbid  school,  have  immensely  

the  advantage  of  him  ;  yet  few  persons  will  T%e  Life  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  King  of 

be  able  even  now  to  read  Julia  de  Roubign^  Franet  and  ^awarre.     By  O.   P.   R. 

without  emotion.    Hazlitt  confessed  bis  Jamss,  Esq.,  Author  of  "TheHistofy«f 

partiality  to  it    One  might,  in  the  same  Charlemagne,*'  **Cbiv%lry  and  the  Cr«- 

mood,  read  the  Fool  of  Quality,  or  the  best  sades,"  etc.  etc    New- York :  Harper  ft 

novels  of  this  writer.  Brothers,  1847. 

Half'hour$  unih  the  Best  Auihor$.     5e-  The  style  of  this  writer  is  happily  adapt- 

lected  and  arranged,  with  ehort  bio'  ed  to  the  romantic  periods  of  history,  wfaich 

graphical  $ketehe$  and  critical  noticet,  he  prefers,  and  with  which  be  is  evMleatly 

by  Chablks  Km iGHT.  New-York :  Wi-  familiar.    Though  he  never  philoeophiaM* 

ley  Sl  Putnam,  1847.  yet  he  fails  not  to  instruct  while  be  delifbts 

and  interests  the  reader.    We  have  etUom 

This  volume  has  no  preface  or  introdoc-  read  any  historial  sketches  men  eaCartaia- 

tion»  and  needs  nooe.    Its  title  explaiiis  its  ing  and  spirited  tbsA  his  BkiUtj  oC  Chsr- 
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lemagne,  nor  cloet  the  present  Tolame,  more  than  to  their  nnk  orpoeition.    W* 

upon  a  slight  examination,  appear  to  fall  learn  ihun,  in  our  view,  more  remarlcable 

behind  it.     We  greatly  prefer  his  histories  lessons  of  human  nature,  than  we  can  find 

to  bis  novels,  and  could  wish,  were  it  any  among  the  lower  classes  of  life,  for  we  have 

business  of  ours,  that  he  had  written  more  so  much  stronger  and  more  varied  contrasts 

of  the  former  and  fewer  of  the  latter.    The  and  occasions ; — an  observation  made  good, 

reader,  not  yet  familiar  with  chivalrous  we  concetve,by  the  royal  personages  among 

times,  will. find  Mr.  James's  Histories  no  the  female  characters'of  Shakspeare's  his- 

unprofitable  reading,  which  is  saying  the  toric  dramas — who  are  certainly  invested 

least  they  deserve.    This  reprint  is  ele-  with  as  great  and  pure  interest  as  belongs  to 

ganlly  got  up,  on  a  fair  page  with  beautiful  any  of  the  great  dramatist's  representations, 

type— a  book  worth  the  purchase.  Miss   Strickland's  style  has  not  quite 

the   elegance  of  Miss    Pardee's,    in   her 

Xioet  qfthe  Queens  of  England /mm  the  "  Louis  the  XJVth,"  but  it  is  very  direct 

J^Wman  Conquest ;  twSi  Antedates  of  and  simple,  and  contains  many   pathetic 

their  CourU.    By  Aones  Strickland,  touches.    The    materials   introduced  are 

Vol.  X.  Philadelphia:  Lea  &  Blanchard.  very  ample;  perhaps  there  is  a  little  too 

much  fullness  of  detail.    But  her  narrt- 

The  design  of  these  narratives  is  equally  tions  are  from  beginning  to  end,  replete 

charming  and  useful.    They  are  historical  with  interest.    The  present  volume  is  di- 

biozraphies,  exhibiting,  by  very  full  illus-  vided  between  the  lives  of «« Mary  Beatrice 

trAtions  and  anecdotes,  the  Qualities  and  of  Modena,  Queen  Consort  of  James  U., 

•ctioos  of  that  portion  of  royal  personages,  the  dethroned  King,  and  Mary  11.,  Queen 

of  whom  the  tides  of  tradition  and  the  col-  Regent  of  Great  Britain,"  the  offspring  of  a 

umiis  of  history  have  given  us  the  fewest  romantic  love-match  of  the  Duke  of  York 

memorials.      History  .deals    mainly  with  with    the    dauehter   of  Lord  Chancellor 

those  characters  and  events  that  ruled  the  Clarendon.    Of  both  of  these  character* 

affairs  of  countries  and  ages;  and,  as  most  history  had  previously  ^iven  us  very  little 

regal  women  have,  by  the  conditions  of  knowledge,  so  that  this  volume  is  an  ex- 

their  sex,  been  compelled  to  sway  public  cellent  contribution  to  historic  letters, 

matters  by  qualities  of  personal  influence  What  tdds  greatly  to  the  value  of  theM 

over  the  favorite  men  of  their  dominions;  biographies,  is  the  ample  references  they 

public  annals  and  the  histories  woven  from  contain  to  other  chief  Characters  of  the 

them,  have  not  so  much  presented  them,  ages  under  consideration,  making  them  in 

as  their    reigns  and  the    strong-minded,  ^act  almost  so  many  chapters  of  a  nation's 

■kilful,  distinguished  men  through  whom  history, 

they  were  conducted.     Elizabeth  has,  in  """" 

English  history,  formed  nearly  the  only  JTie  Alphabetical  Dratoing  Book,  and 

exception— her  reign  bein^,  to  an  astonish-  Pictorial  JVatural  History  of  Quadru^ 

ing  degree,  but  an  exhibition  of  herself;  ptds.    New- York:  Wiley  &  Putnam, 
but  Elizabeth  was  a  woman  in  nothing  but 

her  sex,  her  vanity,  and  her  caprice ;  even  The  more  of  such  books  for  children,  the 

ber  jealousy  was,  in  its  manner,  unfemi-  l>etter.    Instructions    with    illustrations, 

nine.     The    other    female    members    of  make  lasting  impressions  on  young  minds, 

the  English  dynasties  have  beeu'iromen.  In  this  little  volume,  moreover,  the  de- 

witb     the  excellencies  and   graces,    Che  acri pt Ions  of  animals  convey  often  acknow- 

faults  and  foibles,  of   the  feminine    na-  ledgments  of  divine  power  in  a  manner  so 

tore.     To  have  these  roval   women   set  natural,  so  removed  from  the  usual  strain 

clearly  before  us,  with  all  their  personal  of  forced  inculcation,  that  they  cannot  fail 

qualities  and  attainments,  like  the  truthful  to  have  the  happiest  effect.     A  series  of 

characters  of  fiction  and  the  drama,  is  to  OS  such  little  books   would   bo  of  essential 

inexpressibly    interesting   and    beautiful,  value  in  primary  education. 

For  we  do  not  know  how  it  seems  to  others,  

but  to  our  minds  there  is  a  singular  charm  Artist-Life^   or   Sketches   of  American 

in  feeling  through  such  minute  evidences.  Painters.    By  Henry  J.  Tuckkrmaw, 

that  the  high  personages — the  queens  and  Author  of  "  Thoughts  on  the  Poets,**  etc. 

princesses— of  the  great  nations  of  Christen-  New- York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    IS  17. 
dom,  have  been,  for  these  many  centuries, 

no  mere  images  of  State — a  part,  as  it  were.  This  elegant  and  pleasing  production 

of  their  own  trapping  of  sovereignty — but  belont^s  to  the  very  numerous  class  of  dil- 

with  the  woman*s  brain  and  heart  throb-  letanti  works  on  Art,  or  rather  on  the  ef- 

bing  beneath  the  coronet  and  mantle ;  that  fects  of  Art  upon  a  person  of  a  susceptible 

love  and  sorrow  are  not  changed  in  their  temperament     and    refined    imai^ination. 

nature  by  being  crowned;  and  that  the  af-  What  is  now  most  needed  for   art  in  this 

fections  of  the  followers  of  these  feminine  country  is  rather  a  work  or  series  of  works 

eovereigns  have  been  devoted  to  themselves  on  the  principles  and  practice  of  painting, 
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■t  a  pure  stndy,  beginning  with  the  ttody  thit  edition.    It  rapplieg,  besides^  modi 

and  use  of  colors,  and  by  gradual  steps  car-  information  which  Walton  took  no  pains  to 

rying  the  reader  into  the  rery  heart  of  the  giro, 

business.    Nevertheless  we  cannot  refuse  * 


to  be  pleased  with  these  dilletanti  produc-  Chambers*  Miscellany  of  Useful  amd 

tious,    and  believe  that  they  are  of  the  tertaining  Knowledge,    Edited  by  Ro- 

greatest  service  to  artists  and  connoisseurs,  Bsar  Chambeh*,  author  of  the  *'  Cy- 

by  leading  to  a  more  refined  and  elevated  clopedia  of  English  Literature,"  contain- 

contemplation  of  nature.    By  the  practical  ing  Life  of  Nelson,    the  Temperance 

artist,  however,  the  dearth  of  good  practical  Movement,  Joan  of  Arc,  Story  of  Peter 

works  is  severely  felt.    If  it  were  not  for  Williamson,  Annals  of  the  Poor,  Slavery 

the  English  translation  of  Merim^*s  ad-  in  America.    Boston,  New- York :  Bv- 

mirable  treatise,  the  theoretical  work  of  gees  &  Stringer,  1847. 
Ooethe  translated  by  Eastlake,  and  the 

works  of  Lairesees,  we  should  be  quite  des-  A  work  containing  a  great  deal  of  cvi* 

titute.  ous  historical  information.     The  detailed 

account  of  Father  Mathew's  Great  T« 


The   Arabian  JVtgbts  Entertainments,  perance  Reform,  adds  a  real  valoe  to  ;he 

New- York :  C.  S.  Francis  4t  Co.  collection. 

Always  to  be  acceptable,  in  whatever  Appleton*s    Railroad    and     Steamhoat 

shape  they  come,  are  and  will  be  in  any  Companiofi.    Being  a  Traveller's  Guide 

age,theseoldveracious  stories  of  the  Arabs.  through  New-England  and  the  Middle 

No  other  book  is  like  them.    The>r  are  the  States,  with  Routes  in  the  Southern  and 

gBnuine  products  of  the  Oriental  mind,  and  Western  States,  and  also  in  Canada^ 

ave  no  more  resemblance  to  the  fictions  forming  likewise  a  complete  Guide  to 

of  other  nations,  than  a  Turkish  mosque,  or  the  White  Mountains,  Catskill,  Niagara, 

the  pleasure  palace  of  Khubla-Khan,  bears  4tc.  &c.  9lc, 
to  a  temple  of  Copan  or  the  Hall  of  Odin. 

What  a  delightful  paper  might  be  written  A  book  of  this  kind  is  of  coarse  indis- 

upon  them  by  some  one  of  a  *'  happy  qual-  pensable  to  the  trat eller.    We  have  had 

ity."  no  opportunity  of  testing  the  accuracy  ef 

The  presenttranslation  is  simple  and  ele-  this  particular  one,  but  should   try  it,  if 

cant,  though  we  cannot  help  feeling,  that  we  were  to  start  upon  a  tour  to-morrow. 

it  has  not  that  quaint  matter-of-fact  way.  

belonging  to  an  earlier  English/tyle,  which  Tam^s  Fortnight  Bamble,  and  other  iV. 

charmed  us  so  deeply  in  the  version  that  ems.  By  Thomas  Mackkujui,  mvthor 

amazed  our  boyhood.     This  edition  is  well  of   ••  Droppings   from     the    BemtT 

printed— in  six  numbers.    The  wood-cuts  Philadelphia  :  Carey  &  Hart, 
are  not  equal  to  the  typography. 

We  do  not  know  what  the  **  Dropftino  trosa 

Walton's  Angler,    With  an  Introductory  «*><:  Heart"  of  this  author  were  ;  bot  ifwr  ue 

£,.ay.    New-Yorlc;  Wiley  tPu,„.n..  u,^^^^of^^^Jy^^V^>>^^^s^^^ 

.  It  m.y  .ee»  .in^lar.  bu,  without  .qu«.  Ij^^:  "^  ITX' 'of  "^'"-1  ^".."SJ 

tion  this  edition  of  one  of  the  roost  exqui-  gii«in,  tod  about  the  weakest  aitrim*  at 

site  of  books,  the  "  Angler,"  is  the  best  yet  mixing  homely  paihoa|  seotimeat  and  wit. 

published.    This  superiority   is  owing  to  Crabbe  and  Douhnan,  that  we  havt 


published.    This  superiority   is  owing  to    Crabbe  and  Douhnan,  that  we  have  sera  fist 
the  learned  and  elegant  introductory  essay    ■*  least  three  weeks— not  ventoring  to  -^  - 


^   .^      ^.  -             ^    f  xMM^  ».••.».«.  ■•  uii«.«ru  beyond  the  capaci..  «. 

pages,  contains  a  most  attractive  amount  of  estimation  by  gueMing.     Then  the  misod 

illustration,    drawn    from     the    Grecian  of  it  is  such— we  dislike  to  have  oae  dip  eat 

and  Roman  banquets,  down  to  these  as  his  |(eoius  to  us  with  a  caUbttah.    It  seeow 

we  think  less  luxurious  days,  and  this  new  a  piiy  that  foir  while  paper  and  beantifil 

hemisphere,  whose  clear  rivers,   solitary  print  shoaW  be  consiai^  to  so  desobie  a 

mountain    streams,   and  long  seashores,  "«*  ■»  contauuag  sucb  lines  aa  these. pegs 

afford   in  unrivaled  variety,  number  and  ■'•<'?•««•• 

quality.  "  those  calm  cold  fishw  of  a  filver  «•  i  took  the  ears  awl  weal  to  New-Tea 

being,"  to  the  admiration  of  all  lovers  of  city— 

the  "gentle  art"  and  chowder.     Except  TwasSat'day  night,  and  near  eleven  o'rlodu 

Walton's  own  delightful  work,  which  is  The  ferry  boat  had  brought  us  into  dock 

not  only  a  fine  account  of  angling*  but  one  Across  the  Hodson." 

of  the  most  delicious  books  of  rural  paint-  3o,ne  lines.  occasiooaUy,  of  almiile  reire- 

ing  in  the  langiiage,  we  have  not  read  a  tion,  are  well  enough,  af  specimen*  of  eMf 

pleaaanter  treatise  than  that  which  opens  prose  turned  iatoloose^iated  verie,  a^d  eoe 
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or  two  nnftll  pieces  are  quite  imooth  and  come  nearer  it  than  any  othera .    We  love 

pleaaant ;  but  neatly  the  whole  book,  includ-  tbit  abandonment,  this  apparent  giving  way 

ing  a  batch  of  "thow  delestoble  sonnets  ^  the  rapture  of  the  song;  it  is  the  great 

agam."  is  so  unformed  and  "shackly.'    as  ^^j      ^^  singing,  without  which  the  heart 

by  no  possible  definition  to  bear  the  name  of  •    _  5L-_  *^.,jfK^ .  ati  «k<i  A«o<.n»;.»«  .u.-iu. 

pJctry   The  book  cannot  harm  the  public,  but  "  "STf^P^'^'^^**  •  **i  !k    **?'^"  '   ,     '^  u^ 

of  what  possible  use  can  it  be  to  the  author  <>'  "K'^lf"!  conduct  of  the  voice  that  can  be 

or  the  country  1    Doubtless  his  friends  were  acquired,  will  not  compensate  for  its  ab- 

consulted— they  ahould  be  indicted  I  aence.    The  voice  ia  not  an  instrument, 

— —  and  when  it  is  used  as  one,  the  singer  does 

Madam  Anna  Bishop. — ^This  vocalist  not  seem  moved  by  natural  passion, 
has  appeared  in  the  course  of  the  month  at  We  do  not  mean  that  Mrs.  Bishop  aflect* 
the  Tabernacle,  where  she  has  been  assisted  too  much  coldness,  but  that  she  ex* 
by  M.  Bochsa,  and  for  the  last  week  at  the  hibits  too  little  warmth.  Her  singing  is 
Park  Theatre,  with  a  new  Italian  and  Eng-  rather  show  singing  than  truly  eloquent 
lisb  opera  corps.  Her  concerts  were  very  singing.  She  dispenses  her  ornaments  too 
successful,  and  deservedly  so;  for  in  respect  freely,  over-dresses  her  airs,  and  that  not 
of  Tocal  cultivation  we  have  had  no  singer  always  in  the  best  taste.  Her  cadenzas  are 
of  late  who  could  equal  her.  In  respect  of  less  novel  than  difficult,  and  there  is  n 
execution,  she  is  for  our  audiences  al-  marked  sameness  in  her  style  that  soon  be- 
most  as  great  a  marvel  as  Sivori.  Her  voice  comes  wearisome. 

is  a  high  soprano,  reaching  up  to  D  or  E  Bochia  is  another  instrumental  wonder, 

above  the  staff,  and  is  of  uniform  texture  The  harp  in  his  hands  is  full  of  splendid 

throughout  its  compass.    Its  quality  is  veiy  effects;  it  is  capable  of  infinite  variety  in 

peculiar,  and  is  not  easily  described;  it  power  and  quality  of  tone,  full  of  delicacy 

sounds  like  one  crying  oat  in  a  dream,  or  and  of  lyric  fire.    His  execution  ia  won* 

like  the  falsetto  of  a  high  tenor;  a  film  is  derful,  and  the  variety  of  his  touch  still  more 

over  it  that  veils  it,  and  yet  does  not  inter*  so.    His  hands  wander  all  over  the  string 

fere  with  its  purity.    Such  voice*  are  not  and   produce   sounding  arpeggios,  rapid 

mioommon,  but  this  is  the  only  one,  so  far  sparkling  passages  above,  and  harmonics  as 

as  we  remember,  which   has   ever  been  pure  and  silvery  as  we  may  im^ine  to  come 

beard  here  in  any  singer  of  note.    She  can  from  the  golden-wired  harps  ofthe  chernb- 

do  with  it  almost  what  she  pleases,  and  it  ima.    Few,  who  never  heard  such  play ing» 

is  her  delight  to  exhibit  its  flexibility  in  can  be  aware  of  the  scope  ofthe  instrument 

rovlades  and  cadenzas.    She  makes  a  dia-  in  solos,  or  indeed  o/  its  peculiar  effects  in 

tonic  scale  of  trills,  commencing  in  highest  the  hands  of  such  a  master,  as  an  accom- 

notes,  (not  always  perfect  there,  but  very  paniment  to  the  voice.                         P. 

marvellousandimprovingas  she  descends:)  ' 

these  she  can  hasten  and  retard,  swell  and  Herz   and  Sivomi. — ^These  g^reat  per* 

diminiah  like  a  violinist,  with  the  greatest  formers  have  given  several  concerts  at  the 

ease  and  certainty.    Besides,  she  can  run  Tabernacle  during  the  month,  and   oni* 

rapid  chromatic  scales,  scales  in  thirds,  formly  to  crowded  houses.    Their  playing 

chords  in  flashing  arpeggioa,  all  sorts  of  is  so  exquisite  that  it  is  always  new  and 

vocal  groupette ;  her  notes  are  as  distinct  as  refreshing  ;   yet,   speaking    critically,  it 

flute  notes,  and  she  has  the  same  power  in  has  certainly  not  gained  in  finish,  careful 

executive  passages  as  in  cantabile.  Her  sus-  precision,  or  spirit,  since  they  played  here 

tained  notes  are  also  beautifully  managed  last  fall.    Herz  is  still  a  most  delightful 

she  seems  to  mould  them  with  her  lips  in  pianist,  but  his  touch  has  less  of  that  pecu- 

such  a  way  that  they  have  exactly  the  effect  liar  neatness  and  of  that  perfect  a  plambp 

of  coming  from  a  sweet  instrument  in  her  to  take  a  term  from  the  ballet,  which  used 

throat,  which  she  plays  upon  for  the  hear*  to  be  the  only  qualities  that  distinguiahed 

cr's  amusement.  him  from  our  own  Timm  ;  he  does  not 

It  is  in  this  very  quality  that  she  comes  seem  to  take  so  much  pains  as  formerly, 

abort  of  perfection.    Her  singing  does  not  and  goes  throush  most  of  his  pieces,  when 

seem  a  apontaneous  burst  of  deling,  warm  we  have  heard  him  at  lea9t,  in  a  lifeless 

from  the  heart,  but  the  warbling  of  a  plea-  manner,  that,  with  all  his  skill,  makes 

sent  instrument,  which  ^e  herself  is  list-  them  fall  dead  upon   the  hearer.      The 

ening  to  and  controlling.    Her  singing  of  Swisi  Rondo  and  the  fantasy  on  xticio  </t 

ioAfi  Anderson  vras,  so  far  as  notes  and  Lammtrmuir,  are  two  of  his  best  pieces, 

management  of  tone  is  concerned,  perfec-  The  first   should  be  excepted  from  the 

tion;  yet  it  appeared  she  stood  behind  her  general  remark  ;  he  gave  it  one  evening 

voice,  (those  who  cannot  understand  may  with  admirable  fire.      But  most   of   thd 

smile  at  the  phrase,)  Kod  played  upon  it,  others,  airs  with  variations,  the  Last  Rose 

as  though  it  had  been  a  clarionet.    Now,  of  Summer,  and  the  like,  went  off  more 

herein  lies  the  great  excellence  ofthe  Ital-  tamely  than  they  used  to  do,  and  lovers  of 

ian school;  they  cultivate  the  voice  well,  really  good  music  will  be  glad   to  hear 

and  then  abandon  themselves  to  the  music,  that  the  public  ^eem  beginning  to  tire  of 

They  do  not  all  succeed,  but  they  certainly  them.    They  are  really  nothing  but  little. 
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inscenious,  ear-pleasing  mechanical  con-  the  strinff.    Add  to  this  the  edocatioii  of 

trivances,  that  require  no   thought   and  the  bow-hand  and  arm,  the  innnmerablt 

■prine  from  no  depth  of  emotion.      One  Intricate  modes  in  which  the  hand  most  be 

wonld  think  such  a  player  as  Herz  might  thrown  rapidly  to  and  fro,  and  the  perfect 

compose  them  as  fast  as  his  pen  would  ease  with  which  it  must  be  drawn  in  a 

write.    Thdy  are  brilliant  exhibitions  of  largo  movement, — and  considered  alio- 

a  certain  kind  of  skill  on  the  piano,  written  getber,  the  more  one  studies  the  inati«- 

80  as  to  combine  the  greatest    apparent  ment,  the  more  he  will  wonder  bow  the 

^ith  the  least  actual  difficulty,  and  that  is  skill  of  any  great  master  eotdd  evtr  have 

all.    For  young  ladies  who  only  desire  to  been  acquired. 

play  so  as  to  shine  in  the  galon,  there        But  we  can  distinguish  even  betweei 

are  none  better  ;  but  it  more  than  counter-  miracles.    We  can  compare  what  is  dc- 

balances  all  the  pleasure  we  derive  from  chanical  better  than    what    is  spiritvaL 

hearing  so  great   a  master  as  Herz,  to  Admit  that  Sivori  can  do  m  great  thiofi 

consider  how  much  time  has  been  wasted  as  Vieitxtemps,  we  can  still  cay  whether 

on   his  show-pieces,  and  how  little  they  he  does  as  good  things.    As  mere  players, 

have  contributed  to  foster  a  love  for  the  it  is,  perhaps,  as  unfair  to  compare  thea, 

truly  poetic  in  music.^  as  to  rank  two  original  geniuses,  e.  g. 

Sivori  does  not  evince  so  much  of  the  Handel  and  Mozart ;  each  is  great  in  aa 

ill  effect  of  a  summer's  campaign  in  our  individual  way.    But  asj^/a^'ng'is  subcf- 

yet  unmusical  country,  as  Herz.     Indeed,  dinate  to  musie^  we  may,   in  compariag 

the  violin  is  so  invincible  in  its  nature,  so  players,  consider  which  is  best  as  a  pla^ 

proud  and  royal  in  its  disposition,  (being  o/mtistc,  as  distinguished  from  difficulties, 

the  prince  of  instruments,)  that  it  isim-  Here  is  the  ground  upon  which  we  rank 

possible  to  retain  the  mastery  of  it,  even  Vieuxtemps  above  them  all  :  his  viotio  is 

for  one  who  has  so  completely  conquered  the  best  fitted  to  interpret  great  music; 

it  as  Sivori,  without  continual  vigilance,  his  tone  is  full,  his  execution  wonderful; 

It  must  require  at  least  three  or  four  hours  his  style — that  which  depends  directly  oi 

a  day  to  keep  up  such  an  intonation  as  his.  the  mind — is  of  a  mora  manly  character, 

Tbe  violin,  of  all  instruments,  is  nearest  a  not  so  daring  as  Sivori*s,  but  more  steady, 

natural  organ  of  the  body  ;  its  tones  lie  on  uniform,  sensible.     Sivori  ia  the  brilliaat 

the  mind,  and  neither  in  tune  nor  quality  fettilletoni$it   Vteuxtempt    the    finished 

can  they  be  other  than  as  the  mind  con-  writer. 

ceives  them.    What  an  education  of  the        But  as  the  feuilletoniiit  we  hare  hai 

senses  it  must  require  to  imagine  such  none   that   could   compare    with  Sivori. 

exactness  of  intonation  as   Sivori's !  and  True,  he  has  not  Ole  BuiVa  staccato,  nor 

to  be  able  to  throw  the  hand  up  the  finger-  his  harmonics  ;  his  tremulo  bowing  in  £« 

board,  where  a  fiftieth  part  of  an  inch  Melancholies  is  inferior  in  aparkling  dis- 

would  make  a  sensible  variation  in  tune,  tinctness  to  ArtoVa,  as  we  remember  it 

with  such  perfect  precision  that  the  notes  He  also  has  some  habits  which  the  wietk^dm 

shall  strike  the  tympanum  like  the  points  teach  players  to  avoid — among  others,  that 

of  needles !    To  a  violinist  it  seems  little  of  beating  the  unison  when  playing  a  note, 

short  of  miraculous.     But  besides  this,  in  to  make  the  echo  or  please  himself  witk 

order  to  play  like  Sivori,  every  portion  of  the  intonation.    But  all  these  things,  c«i 

the  finger-board  must  be  mapped  in  the  pared  with  what  he  actually  can  do,  are 

mind,  with    all    the  difTereni    positions;  spots  on  the  sun.     He  is  a  player  who 

each  note,  and  the  different  strings  and  skill  must  be  more  admired  tbe  more  it  is 

positions  where  it  may  be  made  ;  a  thou-  heard. 

sand  habits  of  the  hand  must  be  familiar  ;        We  have  heard  that  Herx  and  Sivori  had 

some  are  easy,  and  the  nerves  feel  safe  in  some  idea  of  giving,  with  Knoop,  Rape(ti« 

reaching  them;    from    others,   (such    as  and  some  others,  quartette  concerts  at  the 


Sivori*s  runs  of  octaves  in  semitones,  and  Apollo  Rooms  ;  but  we  fear  the  news 

his  concludinn:  chord,  extending  from  the  too  good  to  be  true.     It  ware  to  t>e  wished* 

lowest  natural  note   to  the  highest  bar-  however,  that  among  their  Campanelba, 

monic,)  one  would  think  there  would  be  in  Carnivals  and  Variationa,  they  would  ia- 

the    firmest   constitutions    an    inevitable  tersperse  some  more  music  worth  heariac 

dread  or  recoil  in  approaching  them  that  for  its  own  sake.    They  owe  it  to  tbe  art 

no  resolution  could  withstand  with  alMo-  the^  are  making  their  fortunes  by,  tod  hr 

lute  certainty.     Indeed,  even  Homer  nod-  which  so  many  great  men  hare  ssrnfieed 

ded  sometimes,  and  came  out  on  his  final  their  lives,  to  endeavor  to  use  their  advaa- 

harmonic  out  of  tune;  but  these  were  ex-  tages  to  promote  among  us  a  more  gaaatal 

cepttons,  and  might  have  been  owing  to  knowledge  and  love  of  it. 
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MR.    CLAY'S    RESOLUTIONS. 

» 

The  impoeing  and  Impressive  re-ap-  pause  for  a  moment  upon  the  details  of 

pearance.  quite  recently,  of  such  a  man  this  unprecedented  transmission  of  intel- 

as  Heury  Clat  on  the  political  scene-*  ligence  from  the  interior  heart  of  onr 

his  stepping  forward  as  a  volunteer  from  vast  conntiy  to  its  sea-washed  circum- 

private  life,  affain  to  raise  his  eloquent  ference,  in  a  space  of  time,  and  with  a 

voice  in  behiuf  of  the  true  interests  of  detail  and   accuracy,  which   seeni   to 

his  country,  which  he  looks  upon  as  in  leave  nothing  to  be  supplied, 
great  jeopardy  by  reason  of  the  Mexican        On  Saturday,  13th  October,  at  13  M., 

war,  and  its  apparent  aim  of  boundless  Mr.  Clay  met  an  immense  concourse  of 

conquest  and  compreheusive  annexation;  his  fellow-citizens  in  Leodngton,  Ken*> 

audi  an  apparition,  at  any  moment  fitted  tucky,  and  after  presenting  a  series  of 

to  arrest  tne  atteoticm  and  command  the  resolutions,  which  we  shall  presently  re- 

4nterest  of  all  his  countrymen,  derives  produce,  addressed  them  for  about  two 

special  weight  and  gravity  from  the  cir-  nours,  in  an  earnest,  frank  and  eloquent 

cnrostances  in  which  it  is  presented,  and  illustration  of  the  views  imbodied  in  fans 

the  motives  that  may  be  assigned  for  it  resolutions. 

When  it  was  announced,  only  a  week  At  2  P.  M.,  then,  on  the  afternoon  of 
in  advance,  that  upon  a  subsequent  day  the  13th,  (at  the  earliest,)  the  courier 
Henry  Clay  woula  address  his  fellow  who  was  to  convey  the  reported  pro- 
citizens  of  Lexington — all  who  might  ceedings  to  Cincinnati — a  distance  of 
desire  to  attend — on  the  subject  of  the  84  miles — left  Lexington,  and  through  a 
Mexican  wiur,  so  great  was  the  anxiety  storm  of  rain,  and  roads  much  cut  up, 
exhibited  in  all  quarters  to  hear  what  reached  Cincinnati  in  five  hours.  There 
this  eminent  citizen  might  say  on  this  they  were  taken  up  by  the  Magnetic 
engrossing  topic,  that  the  more  enterpri-  Telegraph,  and  sent  forward  with  the 
sing  portion  of  the  New- York  city  press  speed,  and  it  may  also  be  said,  literally 
immediately  took  measures  to  relieve  this  "  on  the  wings  of  the  lightning,"  to  Pitts- 
anxiety,  by  organizing,  through  the  burgh,  from  which  station  they  were  re- 
almost  marvelous  agency  of  tbo  Mag-  ported  to  Philadelphia,  and  from  the 
netlc  Telegraph,  which  now  extends  to  Philadelphia  station  to  this  city,  so  as  to 
Cincinnati  the  transmission,  by  express,  be  ready  for  the  press  on  Sunday  after- 
of  the  reported  proceediugs  of  the  day.  noon.  That  is,  in  24  hours  from  the 
What  was  undertaken  in  so  liberal  a  time  when  Mr.  Clay  began  to  speak  at 
spirit,  was  accomf^shed  with  surprising  Lexington,  his  resdutions  and  remarks 
and  most  gratifying  success.  It  is  no^  were  received  by  the  press  in  New-York, 
indeed,  unworthy  of  the  dignity  of  this  distant  about  one  thousand  miles  from 
great  incident  in  our  politieal  annals,  to  the  spot   where  the  piooeediiiga  took 
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place !    We  might  well  pauae  awhile  to  and  make  no  reference  whatever  towte 

moralize  on  suck  a  result,  but  that  we  purports  to  be  a  sketch  of  the  jwjito 

are  circumscribed  both  as  to  space  and  made  by  Mr.  Clay  in  his  apeech-     Here 

time,  in  Imbodying  for  the  eyes  of  the  are— 

readere  of  the  Review,  the   principal  _,    ^     ,    .              /«.     «  i    u^     r^ 

S^ml^nws  of  that  day,  knd  the  refl^-  The  lUs^wns  as  qfered  by  Mr.  Cto, 

Stot^hey  so  forcibly  and  naturally  ^  «  f^l^o  Meettng  m  i>f«g^ 

Z^    But  we  could  not  forego  tli^  Kentucky.  ?  ^.^KH^^ 

«Stion,  almost  indeed  a  duty,  of  unantmausly  adapted  InfihtMrnstrng: 

putting  upon  record  in  ^^n^^tion  with  ,,        jusolved.  as  the  opioioo  of  thk 

this  meetfng,  which  is  an  epoch  m  our  ^^^J' ^  t^;  ^rimBij  cause  of  ihe 

pontics,  the    extracMrdmary  success   of  ^^^t  unhappy  War  exitiDg  b«twM 

the  first  attempt  to  throw  wmulteneoualy  f^^^  united  States  of  America  mod  Iks 

before  the  public  mind  of  New-York  and  united  States  of  the  Republic  of  Mezia« 

of  Lexington  the  details  of  an  event  ^^  ^he  annexation  of  Texas  to  \hm  bf 

which  both  were  on  the  stretch  to  obtain,  mer ;  and  the  immediate  occaaioD  of  bo^ 

Mr.  Gay,  when  he  appeared  upon  the  tilities  between  the  two  Republic*  aro« 

stand*  was  received  with  tumultuous  and  out  of  the  order  of  the  Pretideiit  of  ^ 

lonffHXmtinued  acckmation.    He  stood  United  States  for  the  removal  of  tha^ai^ 

for  a  while,  erect  and  silent,  gathering  nnder  the   command  of  G«Deral  Tiylot 

his  force  for  a  great  oc«ision.   .Hisfiret  g^t' /j^  rjo  Grande,  within  the  teni- 

utterance  was  to  ask,  that— in  justice  to  ^      claimed  by  both  Republic*,  but  tbea 

Mm  as  aB  old  pubhc  servant  who  desired  „„j^y  jurisdiction  of  Mexico,  and  Ubabit- 

to  be  always  nght,  and  valued  right  more  ^  ^j  {(g  citizens ;  that  the  order  *  of  the 

than  power,  or  place — the  words  he  was  president  for  the  removal  of  tbs  Ana;  is 

about  to  utter  might  not  be  reported,  lest  that  point  was  improvident  and  iiaciiasti* 

they  ahould  be   reported   inaccurately.  tutionaU  it  being  without  the  cooconwee 

He  desired  not  to  shun— he  never  had  of  Conaress,  or  even  consultatioo  with  it, 

ahuneed-the  responsibiUty  of  what  he  although  it  was  in  session ;  but  that  Coo- 

wid  or  did ;  but  ontopics  so  deeply  inter-  grew  having  by  lU  wbseau«nt  *ctarf«f 

?^4rr^^^^^  rhtu^ftsTiiv^osSyrcc^ 

iaidationtowhidimisapprehensionwas  j„,^„tion  of  it  became  thireby  ■atiead. 

fl»  easy  and  might  be  ao  inimious,  he  *-  „  ^^   lUeolved,  That  in   the  abssM 

confesaed  his  anxiety  to  stand  before  his  ^  ^^^  f^^^  ^^^  p^i^u^  daclanboa  by 

ooontiy  only  in  the  exact  Hght  of  truth.  Con^fress  of  the  objects  for  which  the  W« 

He  promiaed  to  give  to  the  public  .press  Q^ht  to  be  prosecuted,  the  PreeideaC  •! 

without  reservation,  and  accuratelv.a  full  the  United  States,  as  Chief  Magiscralt, 

copy  of  what  he  meant  to  aay ;  hut  be  and  as  Commaoder>in-chief  of  tbo  Aray 

vw  meet  solicitous  that  what  he  did  say  and  Navy  of  the  United  Statea,  is  left  ta 

should  not  in  any  other  manner  be  pub-  the  guidance  of  his  own  jodgmeot  to  pf«s- 

UAed.    Hence  no  report  was  attempted  ecute  it.  for  such  purpoees  and  p^j^  i* 

5f^.S^h!which^upied.as^  ^JJ^^^fr^,^^'^''''^'''''^'^'^ 

already^8aid,twohou«;forahasty  ^^I'-^^^^JS;  That,  by  the  Co-6. 

lettwr  writer's  sketch,  purporting  to  mve  ^^^^   ^^  ^^^   United   State.,  Coaems 

ita  pointa.  is  too  bald  and  barren  to  afford  j^^^  inyested  with  power  to  declare  ww 

any  oonoeptian  of  the  great  argument,  ^^^  g^^^  lettera  of  SMrqoa  and  tipoMJ. 

and  ahould,  indeed,  in  compliance  with  to  make  rales  coocerainfr  captvrss  fagr  lead 

ao  leaaonable  a  reouest  as  that  of  Mr.  and  water,  to  raise  and  support  anuaa,  la 

Clay  have  been  withheld  altogether.    In  provide  and  maintain  a  navy,  and  to  naka 

recard  to  the  resolutions,  the  case  is  di^  rules  for  the  government  of  the  land  i^ 

^BOL    In  respect  to  these  there  could  ntval  forces,  has  the  fuUest  and  bm^  «- 

CnTmistake^  they  could  be  copied  plele  war-makiM  p<>wef  on  the  part  of  the 

5,S?  rTo?d  from  L  original,  ^d  J^^^  ^  ^^'^i  ^gM  t?  d^^^ 

then  be  tra^tted,  with  Uieune^^  rm^rJ^^ii^W^}^ 

MrtaiBty  of    macbnes    which    cannot  ^  ten  once  commenced  or  at  aay  tii^  dw- 

nake  a   mistake,  to  the  most  distant  -^^  ^^e  progress  of  its  existence. 

mute.    Hence  we  propose  to  reproduce  •<  4^11   lUwoHed^  in  the  tether  opiaisa 

m  theae  columns  the  resolutions  only ;  of  this  meeting.  Tbatit  is  the  doty  <f 

aad  in  the  remarka  we  ahall  annex,  shall  Congrcas  to  declare,  by  aomo  aaikiatir 

ki  like  fMunerevifiMOiuraelvea  to  them,  act,  for  what  purposes  and  o^iacts  the  «a- 
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ittin^  Wtr  ouclit  to  be  ftrther  prosecuted ;  ico,  but  with  onlr  a  just  tnd  proper  fixitieii 

thet  it  is  the  datjr  of  the  Preeident,  in  hie  of  the  liroitt  of  Texts. 

official  capacity,  to  conform  to  such  decla*  **  7th.  Resolved,  That  we  do  poeitirely 

ration  of  Congress ;  and  if  after  such  de*  and  emphatically  disclaim  and   disarow 

deration  the  President  should  decline  or  any  wish  or  desire  on  our  part  to  acquire 

refuse  to   endeavor,  by  all  the    means,  any  foreign  territory  whatever  for  the  pur* 

civil,   diplomatic    and   military,  in    his  pose  of  propagating  Slavery,  or  of  intio- 

power,  to  execute  the  announced  will  of  ducing  Slavery  from  Ihe  United  Statee 

Congress,  and,  in  defiance  of  its  authority,  into  any  such  foreign  territory, 

should  continue  to  prosecute  the  War  for  **  8th.  JUsolved,  That   we  invite   our 

purposes  and  objects  other  than  those  de*  fellow-citizens  of  the  United  States  who 

clared  by  that  body,  it  would  become  the  are  anxious  for  the   restoration  of  the 

right  and  the  doty  of  Congress  to  adopt  blessings  of  Peace,  or,  if  the  existing  War 

the  most  efficacious  measures  to  arrest  the  shall  continue  to  t>e  prosecuted,  that  its 

farther  progress  of  the  War,  taking  care  purpose  and  object  shall  be  defined  and 

to  make  ample  provisions  for  the  honor,  known ;  who  are  anxious  to  prevent  pres- 

the  safety  and  security  of  our  armies  in  ent  and  future  perils  and  dangers  with 

Mexico  in  ever^  contingency ;  and  if  Mex-  which  it  may  be  fraught ;  and  who  are 

ico  should  decline  or  rmuse  to  conclude  a  also  anxious  to  produce  contentment  and 

treaty  with  us,  stipulatine  for  the  purpo-  satisfaction  at  nome  and  to  elevate  the 

9eu  and  objects  so  declared  by  Congress,  it  national  character  abroad ;   to    assemble 

would  be  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  together  in  their  respective  communities 

prosecute  the  War  with  the  utmost  vigi-  and  express  their  views,  feelings  and  opin- 

lance  until  they  were  attained  by  a  Treaty  ions." 
of  Peace. 

"6th.  Be$oH^,  '^\y^x  ""''^  ^^  These,  it  must  be  confeesed,  aro  most 

ici  to  thVUnited  States  in  any  mode,  and  which  apnroach  the  8«fc3f cts  A^*«*^  "^ 

•specially  by  conquest ;  that  we  beUeve  with  aU  frankness  and  all  boldneea. 

the  two  nations  could  not  be  happily  gov*  J^  they  or  do  they  not,  in  reference  to 

erned  by  one  common  authority,  owing  to  acts,  express  the  troth  ?  Aa  to  motives,  do 

their  great  difierences  of  race,  law,  Un*  they  reason  fairly  ? 

fua^,  and  religion,  and  the  vast  extent  of  We  have  no  hesitation  in  answering 

their  respective  territories,  and  the  large  both  questions  affirmatively. 

Maount  of  their  respecUve  populaUons ;  The  first  resolution  affirms  what  has 

that  such  a  union,  against  the  consent  of  ^^g^^  and  again  been  afltoied  in  this  Re- 

?  u*S^"^  ^?**^  "^^^i  '^''^^  ^ew,  and  we  derive  gratification  from  the 

stn^di^g  :K  ^  &^ian^V;js!  r.t  t  '''T'  "^"^^  ^TI^ 

cation  5r  military  force ;  in  other  wSfds.  JJ^h  l^  such  a  man  m  Henry  Clay,  as  to 

by  despoUc  sway  exercised  over  the  Mex*  the  on^n,  inception,  and  subsequent  ctor- 

ican  people  in  the   first   instance,  but  acter  of  this  untoward  Mexican  war,  vnth 

which,  there  would  be  just  cause  to  those  that  have  been  reiterated  in  these 

apprehend,  might,  in  process  of  time,  be  columns. 

extended  over  the  people  of  the  United  What  does  the  first  resolntion  assert  ? 

States ;  that  we  deprecate,  therefore,  such  igt,  That  the  annexation  of  Texas  was 

a  union  as  wholly  incompatible  with  the  the  primary  cause  of  the  war.    2d,  That 

genius  of  our  Government  and  with  the  j^^  immediate  occasion  was  the  march  or- 

l^^^^'f  """'  ^'^  f  ^K  **^KTi!!S;  <Jered  by  President  Polk  of  General  Tay- 

»'sly"^si"ern^^tl;:^uJ^^^^  '^^/^'^^''riJi^ 

possession  of  its  own   Uws,  language,  ecuUve  order,  Congrew  being  to  SMWOO, 

cherished  religion  and  territory,  to  pursue  was  unconstitutional;  but,  4th,  ThatCoo- 

its  own  happiness  according  to  what  it  gress  having  subsequently  reco^niaed  the 

may  deem  best  for  itself.  war,  it  became  thereby  constitutional 

**  6th.  Resolved,  That,  considering  the  Upon  each  of  these  nropositiont  our 
series  of  splendid  and  brilliant  victories,  opinions  entirely  coincide  with  thos  e  of 
achieved  by  our  brave  armies  and  their  Mr.  Clay,  and  are  on  record  in  the  Re- 
pliant commanders  during  the  War  with  y\Q^  ^nd  we  hold  them  to  be  demonstra* 
^•^^^^.l^^i"*."^***  ^l  *  /*°**^  rtrene,  5,^  „  ^^y  proposiUon  in  EucUd. 
the  United  States,  without  any  danger  of  j^^  s^ond  resolution  is  alike  true, 

i£  ^n7~;?^'Z  v!!?Le:T.:S;ier  -d  is  mainly  ^nific^nt  as  imnW^^^ 

lion  and  Magnanimity  towards  their  die*  omiMion  thus  far  on  the  part  of  Congress 

comfited  foes.    We  have  no  desire  for  the  —which  the  Congress  now  about  to  meet 

dismemberment  of  the  Republic  of  Mex*  will,  it  may  be  hoped ,8Qpply— that  01  for* 
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midty  declaring  the  objects  of  the  war,  and  dearor  to  mislead  p«blie  opiakMi  by  each 
the  terms  upon  which  it  may,  and  should,  a  mere  verbal  argument,  and,  on  the 
cease.  strength  of  a  title  which  CongreM  wKf 
The  third  resolution  asserts  a  great  renderwhoUy  unmeaning,  to  found  a  by- 
constitutional  principle,  which,  in  the  pothesis  that  would  make  the  Coo- 
proclivity  of  the  public  mind  to  look  upon  gress  subordinate  to  the  title.  The  ground 
the  Executive  Department  as  emphatically  now  taken  by  the  so-called  democracy — 
ihe  Government,  ^eeds  to  be  reinforced  which  purports  to  be  the  inheritor  in  a 
and  reasserted  with  all  energy  and  di-  direct  June  of  the  principles  and  the 
lectness.  To  Congress,  and  to  Congress  virtues  of  the  anti-federalists  of  our  early 
alone, belong  the  war-making  power;  and  history — is  strangely  in  contrast  with  th^ 
in  virtue  of  its  constitutional  omnipotence  on  which  their  prototypes  made  strcaa- 
in  that  behalf.  Congress  may  and  should  ous  opposition  to  this  clause  amonc  oib- 
direct  the  Executive  as  to  the  conduct  ers  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
ofawar,a8  well  as  to  the  time  and  mode  States.  The  sensitive  and  jeakma  pa- 
of  commencing  or  terminating  it.  Com-  triots  of  that  day  objected  most  zealously 
mander-in-chief  the  President  undoubt-  to  this  authority  of  Commander-in-chief, 
edly  \Bt  but  only  Commander-in-Chief  of  as  designed  by  the  Constitution  to  be 
the  armies  and  navies  authorized  by  Con-  given  to  the  President,  insisting  that  in 
gress,  and  in  conformity  with  the  laws  virtue  of  such  authority,  he  would  hm 
which  Congress  ordains  for  their  gov-  invested  with  power  and  prerogativta 
ernment,  but  he  is  nU  Commander-in-  equal  to  those  oi  a  King  of  Great  firitaia. 
chief  over  Congress.  He  is  as  subordinate  It  was  in  answer  to  such  chimerical  ap- 
to  them,  as  much  bound  to  respect  and  prehensions  that  Alexander  Hamilton,  lo 
obey  their  instructions,  delivered  in  the  No.  LXIX.  of  the  Federalist,  thus  stain 
ibrm  of  resolutions,  and  officially  commu-  the  discrimination  between  the  case  of  the 
nicated  to  him,  as  any  officer  commis-  President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
aioned  by  a  President,  is  bound  to  obey  King  of  Great  Britain,  as  Commander-ia- 
his  lawful  orders.  We  rejoice  that  Mr.  chiei: — 
Clay  has  so  distinctly  made  this  point ; 

the  time  has  come  when,  if  it  be  not  made  .  "TTie  President  ii  to  be  the  ComiMDder- 

and  sustained,  the  halo  of  military  sue-  >n-Chiof  of  theannyandntTy  oftheUnitrf 

^^Vz^3.'^r^^£'^  KmiXthr?:L?;^rtrj^^^ 

dangerous  usurpation  of  Executive  pow-  ^j  ^^  q^^^  ^^^  bat  in  fubMsnc* 
er;  t^t  which  ma  Republic  would  give  nj^cTi  inferior  to  it.  It  would  amoont  to 
the  Commander-in-chief  of  the  armed  nothing  more  than  the  ropreroc  comnund 
force  of  the  nation,  the  unchecked  con-  and  direction  of  the  military  and  naval  for- 
trol  of  the  whole  of  that  armed  force,  ces,  as  first  general  and  admiral  of  tb«0»- 
after  '  war  was  once  recognized — the  federacy;  while  that  of  the  British  King 
word  is  significant  and  carefully  chosen  extends  to  the  declaring  war,  and  to  the 
by  Mr.  Clay— rcccvnuci  and  not  declared  raising  and  r-gulatinf;  of  fleets  and  armief . 
by  Conirress  ^^^  which  by  the  Constitatioo  under  con- 
Already  from  the  organs  of  the  so-called  »|d««tion  would  appertain  to  the  Legiili. 
democracy,  have  arisen  expressions  of  dis-  ^^* 

sent  from  the  sound  constitutional  doc-  It  is,  nevertheleas,  men  claiming  to  in- 
trine  inculcated  in  this  resolution  ;  already  herit  the  name  and  nrinciples  of  the 
is  refuse  taken  from  the  obvious  import  of  douliting,  jealous  anti-fSsderaliets  of  other 
the  whole  provision  which  assigns  to  days — who  were  so  much  afraid  of 
Congress  exclusively  the  power  to  make  Executive  abuse  and  usurpation,  thil 
war,  in  the  mere  title  of  Commander- in-  thev  were  for  reducing  the  Exeentire 
chief  of  the  armies  and  navies  of  the  authority  of  the  Union  to  a  mere  abstnc- 
United  States,  which  is  assigned  to  the  tioo — that  are  now  loud-mouthed  tad 
President  of  the  United  States.  Com-  zealous  to  claim,  in  virtue  of  a  title— 
mander-in-chief  as  he  is,  what  would  limited  as  we  see  by  those  who  uroposed  it, 
there  be  for  him  to  command  without  the  and  caused  it  to  be  adopted,  ana  made  sab> 
action  of  Congress,  which  levies,  imbo-  ordinate  for  the  eeeeotial  powers  eaanecled 
dies  and  pays  armies — makes  rules  and  with  it  to  the  Natiooal  Leyislature— the 


regulations  for  their   government—^nd  fall   and   plenary   authority   over    the 

increases  or  disbands  them  at  pleasure  ?  armed    force   and    militaiT   operatiooi, 

I  it  is  therefore  idle— it  is  worse— it  is  dis-  possessed  by  the  Kmg  of  Great  Britain, 

honest,  and  dangerous  to  liberty,  to  en-  and  which  when  imputed  as  the  atoibuteof 
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thetiOein  aPreddeot  of  the  United  Stitef,  ore  of  wbicli  dvmigfa  ov  inonfiiMle 

and  therefore  objected  to,  was  shown  to  claims,  led  to  the  ^me  and  fiitd  battles 

be  a  very   diffbrent   and   mnch   more  that  pneceded  the  occupation  of  the  capi- 

innocent  authority.  tal  l^  our  decimated  but  unconquerable 

It  wiU  be  one  of  the  benefits  resulting  troops,**  few  and  faint  but  fearless  still ;" 

from  the  third  resolution  of  Mr.  Clay, that  but  m  the  reasons  then  put  fbith,  we  have 

while  establishing  a  vital  political  truth,  the  most  abiding  Qonfidence,  and  if  an 

it  will  serve  to  expose  in  aU  its  nakedness,  analogous  reasoning  shall  find  favor  and 

the  political  inconsistency  of  the  self-  utterance  in  the  next  Honse  of  RepreseiH 

styled  democracy.  tatives,  it  must  move  that  body  and  ita 

The  fourth  resolution,  a  corollaiy  in  co-ordinate  body  the  Senate,as  we  trust,  to 
some  sort  of  the  preceding  one,  points  adopt  the  course  pointed  out  in  the  retol«- 
out  the  course  which  Coi^fress  should  tion  under  consiaeration. 
take  to  reassert  its  control  over  the  war,  We  can  indeed  conceive  of  no  reaaoo- 
and  to  place  this  nation  in  a  right  pcMut  of  able  objection  to  such  a  course,  unless  it 
view  before  the  eyes  of  the  civiuzeJ  world,  be  intended  to  claim  for  the  IVesident  of 
We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  bloody  and  the  United  States,  uncontrolled  discretktt 
costly  war  with  our  nearest  neighbor,  to  make  war  and  continue  war,  without 
The  two  great  RepuUics  of  this  continent  any  avowed  object,  or  any  explanation  la 
are  in  a  fierce  ana  relentless  conflict  with  the  Representatives  in  Congress  of  the 
each  other,  and  the  civilized  world  know  people,  of  the  motives  of  such  war,  or  of 
not  10^.  The  nations  \<xk  with  uncom-  the  conditions  on  which  it  is  expected  to 
prehending  astonishment,  upon  a  struggle  terminate  it  There  wfll  doubdess  be 
lor  which  no  motive  has  been  avowed,  those  amonff  the  democracy  who,  regardiDg 
or  if  avowed,  adhered  to,  and  ioit  the  con-  the  Executive  as  the  entire  ffovemmeiit» 
elusion  of  which  no  conditions  have  been  will  resist  every  constitutions  exercise  of 
put  forth,  but  the  asserti<m  of  the  most  power,  to  limit  and  check  Executive 
sweeping  right  of  conquest  on  the  one  usurpation ;  but  if  the  Representativea 
hand,  aim  the  exaction  of  the  most  abject  themselves  be  faithful  to  their  manditei^ 
submission  from  the  weaker  partv.  The  they  will  have  to  assert  their  own  powem 
war,  it  is  professed,  or  tMu  professed  in  in  the  premises,  and  protect  at  once  the 
the  beginmng  by  the  administration,  was  country  and  the  Constitution  from  the  pro- 
undertaken  on  account  of  Texas.  But  longed  evils  of  this  Executive  war. 
the  very  legislation  wheieby  Congress  We  anticipate  that,  as  a  matter  of 
consented  to  the  ill-omened  annexation  of  course,  the  cry  will  be  raised  by  the  inr 
that  country  of  unascertained  limits,  ex-  terested  partisans  of  power,  by  tKe  greedy 
preesly  stipulated,  that  any  controversy  and  obscene  host  of  war  contractors  and 
which  should  arise  with  Mexico  concern-  furnishers,  that  any  such  restraint  a^ 
ing  those  limits,  should  be  made  the  object  tempted  to  be  laid  upon  Executive  usur- 
of  negotiation.  Mr.  Polk  preferred  the  pation,  will  be  tantamount  to  aiding  and 
arbritraroentofthe  sword;  yet  etill  Mexico,  abetting  the  enemy  ;  and  the  men  who 
after  all  her  humiliation,  and  when  our  shall  be  exerting  all  their  influence  and 
conquering  armies  were  at  the  gates  of  her  eloquence  in  vimlication  of  the  Constito- 
capital,  declares  herself  ready  to  treat  for  tion  which  our  great  forefathers  made  ifxt 
the  cession  of  th»  territorv  thus  claimed,  us,  and  confided  to  our  care,  will  be 
and  consequently  brings  herself  thereby  denouncedas'^Mexicansr  but  for  aU  such 
within  the  ver^  letter  as  well  as  spirit  men  there  is  a  voice  far  more  potent  tfaaa 
of  the  resolution  of  annexation.  But  that  of  the  angry  and  unreasoning  xealots 
our  appetite  for  coiKiuest  and  territo-  of  party,  the  voice  of  duty,  of  conscience, 
nal  aggrandizement,  has  grown  by  what  of  enlightened  patriotism  ;  and  where  thia 
it  feeds  on ;  and  Mr.  Trist  would  not  listen  bids  them  on,  thev  will  not  hesitate  to  fd- 
to  this  propositicm,  nor  even  refer  it  to  his  low.  If  indeed,  the  President,  intoxicated 
govemmentat  home,  unless  Mexico  would  with  power,  and  seduced  by  flttteierii 
consent  to  part  with  a  much  larger  portion  shoula  persist  in  disregarding  the  deliber- 
of  her  territory,  never  originally  claimed  ate  injunctions  of  Congress,  and  set  at 
hy  us,  and  to  which  no  pretext  other  than  nouffht  what  they  require,  the  eo«ae 
tut  of  conquest,  and  ita  great  value  to  us,  womdbenK>redifficultforthem,butnotless 
was  set  up.  We  will  not  go  again  over  imperative.  The  integrity  of  the  CoostiOi- 
the  ground  taken  in  our  last  number,  con-  tion  is  of  more  value  tfaian  conquest,  and 
cermng  the  negotiation  between  Mr.  Trist  if  Congress,  bjf  reason  of  the  obstinate 
and  the  Mexiotn  oooynitsioiiers,  the  fail-  presumption  of  the  Executive,  be  drivea 
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to  choose  between  the  one  and  tiie  other,  poatkm  before  the  woild,  ts  to  mifitanr 

they  must,  as  we  eannotdoubttbejr  would,  proweet.    Never  cevtainljr  in  the  umab 

decade  to  preserve  the  Constitiition,  and  of  warfare  have  such  brilhantresoHs  been 

let  flo  their  hold  npon  conqaest    Thej  accomplished,  by  forces  so  small  aj;auist 

woud  say  to  the  President,  yon  must  obstacles  so  great,  of  number,  of  ekmate, 

vecaD  the  armies ;  and  to  that  end  we  of  position,  of  snperior^  of  aitillery  and 

will  vote  supplies — hul  only  to  that  end.  cavalry.    With  6000  eflective  men — ^wiih 

If  indeed,  after  every  legitimate  indica-  only  6000 — General  Scott  took  posoeewion 

tkm  on  die  part  <Mf  Congress,  of  a  die-  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  nnmbOTinff  now 

positioB  to  bring  the  war  to  a  close  on  more  than  160,000  inhabitants,  and  holds 

terms  of  moderation  and  reasonable  set-  it  in  peace ;  and  while  he  holds  the  enemy 

tenent,  Mexico  should  still  persist  in  popniation  in  check,  he  maintainB  the  most 

obstinate  hostility ;  then  indeed  the  whole  exact  discipline  among  his  own  troops, 

power  of  tiie  nation  should  be  put  forth.  The  inbalmnts  <rf'the  capital,  abandooed 

widitiiecottcorrence  of  all  the  departments  without  any  terms  being  proposed  by  its 

of  government,  and  cf  the  whole  people,  own  natural  defendere— nay,  worse,  snr> 

snmmarily  to  terminate  a  state  of  things,  rendered  to  the  tender  mercies  of  some 

which  cannot  be  permitted  to  endure  with-  3000  felons  and  convicts,  whose  prison 

o«t  the  greatest  evils  to  both  parties.  doors  were  opened  by  Santa  Anna,  oelbfe 

The  mth  resdution  takes  ground  irre-  be  himself  fled  ingkfiously  from  the  dty, 

vocaUy,  and  for  reasons  assigned  which  in  defence  of  which  he  hsd  sworn  to  lay 

aie  irrefutable  and  conclusive,  against  the  down  his  life,  rather  ttmn  give  it  up  to  the 

annexation  of  Mexico  in  any  event  to  this  invaders,  and  in  whose  hands  aimiee  were 

Union.    It  can  scarcely  be  needful  to  placed  bv  the  same  inglorious  chieftain — 

inlelligent  readers,  that  we  should  dilate  a  capital  dty  thus  sit^ted  is  at  ease  and 

mpofa  the  praniant  suggestions  of  this  in  safety  uiider  the  rale  of  a  eonquerisff 

lesolution.   With  annexation,  the  future  general.  Commencing  with  Palo  Alto  ana 

of  both  countries  would  be,  as  is  foreshad-  Resaca  de  la  Pahna,  to  the  final  doeeof 

awed  in  the  eloquent  language  of  the  the  most  sucoessfU  and  skiUfii]  eanpaign 

tesdutkm  itself,  full  of  woe  ami  blood —  which,  opening  at  Vera  Crux,  was  pusaed 

discord  of  races,  of  language,  of  religion  with  unftkering  success,  though  at  a  most 

— 4he  discord  jet  deeper  of  a  conquered  bloody  saoifice,  to  the  fiftU  of  the  dtv  of 

and  a  conquenng  pecqile— of  the  utter  Mexico,  no  annids  present,  we  make  bold 

jHsslmilarity  beretoforeof  hafaite,  matmera,  to  say,  a  finer  diralay  of  the  highest  mOi- 

iastitutions — these  altogether  would  make  tury  virtues  andf  attainments,  in  eveiy 

one  wild  chaos,  where,  in  our  portion  at  branch  d*  the  art  of  war.    Yet  brilliant 

least,  an  now  is  order,  beauty  and  bar-  as  is  the  mere  military  display,  it  ia  ever 

mony.    Such  a  chaos  could  only  be  pre-  exalted  by  the  moral  grandeur,  the  sdf- 

vmted,  or,  if  occurring,  could  only  be  lestnint,  the  sdf-comnuind,  the  humanity 

reduced  to  order,  by  the  constant  pressure  of  the  American  troops  anid  commander, 

of  the  armed  lumd  of  a  miUtary  ruler,  under  all  temptation  to  lust  and  rapine, 

presented  possibly  in  the  first  instance,  in  under  repeated  provocation  of  treacnerr, 

the  person  of  a  proconsul  over  the  newly  under  haoitoal  exposure  from  the  bands 

acquired  and  distant  provinces,  and  ulti-  of  ^  enemy,  to  assassinaticm  of  the 

nuitely,  as  in  ancient  Rome,  to  bring  back  invalids  and  the  stragglera  of  our  own 

to  a  nee  capital  itself  the  manners,  the  army.    The  heroism  of  the  field — ^valor 

habits,  die  lioense,  the  servility,  and  above  when  die  conflict  is  poised  and  the  blood 

all  the  contempt  for  the  equal  rights  df  is  up,  and  victora  are  looking  on — these 

the  citizen,  acquired  by  long  unchecked  are  the  common  heritage  of  our  race ;  but 

abuse  of  a  military  colonial  proconsulate,  the  sense  cf  discipline,  nay,  higher  yet. 

May  the  gods  avert  the  omen !    But  we  the  self-respect  and  respect  for  Uie  moral 

see,  or  seem  to  see— as  already  in  the  law,  which,  when  opportunity  fiivon  and 

pn^)hetic  foreshadowing  of  Mr.  Clay —  power  permits,  are  yet  potent  to  restrain 

the  downfkll  of  our  Republic,  as  the  sure  nom  the  commission  of  cruelty  and  crime 

though  not  immediate  cooseouence  of  the  against  the  conquered  and  the  powerless — 

possible  annexation  to  it  of  Mexico,  with  tMse  are  pcoots  of  mond  courage  and 

ns  inferior  and  unequal  population,  its  moral  principle  fiu"  more  rare  and  fii?  more 

total  disorganization,  its  total  ignorance  precious  than  the  more  daring  bravery  on 

alike  of  the  form  and  substance  of  liberty  the  battle-fiekL    Of  both  of  Aese,  o«r  ar- 

and  equality,  as  protected,  enjoyed,  and  mies  in  Mexioo  have  given  briffiaat  ex- 

•ecursd  in  &ese  Uidted  States.  ample,and  therefore  is  it  weO  said  in  the 

The  sixth  resolution  states  truly  our  resolntioo  under  conndentioo,  that  by 
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the  oondnct  ukl  jgilltaliy  ofUMMuniM  a  deep  intemt    Vfdl,  then,  upoa  ereiy 

we  are  placed  in  a  poeitiQii  before  the  gronndof  self-iiiteTeit— ofdoty — ofmagw 

world,  to  take  any   step  that  may  be  nanimity— can  we  or  sboiild  we  eay  ta 

deemed  expedient,  either  in  recallinff  al«  Mexico,  '^  Peace,  neaoe  with  ns  on  yoar 

lo^ther  our  troops,  or  withdrawing  &em  own  terms,  so  only  that  they  leave  no 

within  specified  limits,  or  ofoin^  any  topic  nnadjasted — ^no  loophole  for  fntme 

terms  of  moderation  to  Mexico,  without  misnnderstanding." 

laying  oorselves  open  to  the  possible  sna*  The  sevmth  resolution  is  dednced  logi- 

picion  of  being  actuated  by  other  tbui  cally  from  all  that  precede.    Having  to- 

modves  of  magnanimity.  fore  expressed  the  conviction  that  in  ran 

With  right-thinking  men  in  this  Re«  eral  principles  and  in  the  interest  of  these 
miblic,  there  can  be  *'  no  desire  for  the  United  Sti^,  it  is  not  desiiable  to  ao- 
iismemberment  of  the  United  States  of  quire  new  territory,  the  meeting,  in 
Mexica*'  We  aim  only — the  honest  and  adoptinff  the  seventh  resolution,  ma&  the 
considerate  portion  of  the  American  peo-  emphanc  disclaimer — all  the  more  em- 
ple---at  a  fidrand  permanent  settlements  phatie  and  reliable  as  coming  from  a 
the  boundaries  of  Texa8,as  our  right ;  for  sbve-holdm|[  State— of  all  desire  what- 
Texas  is  now  ours  irrevocably,  and  we  ever  to  acqmre  any  territory  **  for  the  pur- 
must  in  justice  to  her,  to  ourselves,  to  pose  of  therein  propagating  slavery,  or  of 
Mexico,  and  to  the  preservation  of  future  mtroducingslavesfrom tfie  United  rates." 
harmony  between  us,  stipulate  definitely  This  is  frank,  honest,  and  most  signifi- 
Ihe  boundaries  which  are  to  divide  our  cant  Kentucky  will  not  go  for  a  war  of 
respective  countries.  oonqueet,  with  a  view  to  tM  extensioB  of 

This  is  indispensable.  We  may  claim,  slavery,  as  well  as  for  the  acquisition  of 
too,  as  a  matter  of  expediency,  and  for  territony ;  and  what  Kentucky,  a  slave- 
value  to  be  paid  for  it,  such  p<vt  or  ports,  holding  State,  wiU  not  do,  assuredly  the 
with  the  requinte  contiguous  territc^  to  fifee  N<xth,  and  East,  and  West,  and  centre, 
make  the  use  of  such  p^rts  advantageous  will  not  do.  This  disclaimer  of  Kentucky 
and  valuable,  in  Upper  California,  as  will  have  a  sound  and  significance,  an 
would  be  useful  and  desirable  for  our  echo  and  an  infiuence,  from  the  8i,  Crcix 
commerce ;  and  the  acquisition  of  such  to  the  Nueoes ;  and  the  testimoov  thus 
territory  and  sea-poits,  albeit  now  oun  borne,  on  the  motion  of  Henry  Clay,  by 

Sthe  hand  of  war,  should  still  be  matter  the  slave*owners  of  Kentucky,  against  a 
negotiation  and  compromise.  By  the  war  by  this  model  Republic  for  theexten- 
laws  of  war  indeed — Wmch  are  simply  the  skm  of  skveiy,  will  silence  the  taunts  and 
laws  of  might — we  may  retain  what  we  the  cavils  of  traducen,  while  itrenden 
have  conquered  in  California,  and  defy  the  hopeless  the  intri  jrues  and  plots  of  slave- 
former  possessors  of  that  region  to  recover  traden  and  disumonists  wherever  they  be. 
their  lost  dominion.  But  such  a  course  The  eighth  and  last  resplution  calls 
would  not  make  for  peace,  nor  redound  to  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
our  reputation,  and  lews  still  to  enduring  who  may  approve  the  principlea  and 
friendship  between  Mexico  and  the  United  opinions  set  forth  in  these  resolutions. 
States.  Wealmess  and  political  disor-  •<  to  assemble  together  in  their  respective 
ganization  may  indeed  forbid  any  hope  in  communities,  and  to  express  their  views, 
a  Mexican  administration  or  government-^  feeling  and  opinions"  in  relation  to  the 
if  there  exist  any  organization  deserving  great  interests  at  stake  in  this  war. 
such  a  name— of'^successfully  coping  witn  Such  is  the  true  mode  in  which  pcM* 
us  in  arms  at  present ;  and  theuroespair  lar  feeling  can  be  made  manifest ;  such  is 
may  induce  concessions,  which  hereafter  the  usual  mode  with  us  in  all  emergen- 
their  pride  and  strength,  renovated  by  cies  of  great  interest  The  example 
peace,  and  influenced  by  the  spectacle  of  comes  well  from  Kentucky.  The  first 
our  prosperity,  in  a  region  which,  while  step  in  this  popular  protest,  as  it  were, 
theirs,  was  little  more  tnan  a  barren  pos-  against  a  war  of  oppression,  conquest* 
session,  will  impel  them  to  withdraw;  and  and  slavery-propa^andism,  is  as  fitly 
new  contests  may  a^in  lead  to  new  vie-  taken,  as  it  is  boldly  taken,  by  the  man 
tones  for  us — but  victories  won  all  too  who  was  the  right  hand  of  ttie  Kxecutive 
dear,  at  a  cost  of  such  precious  Uood —  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  who  cannot 
and  the  interruption  of  tnose  relations  of  therefore  be  suspected  or  denounced  as 
friendship  and  good  will,  which  should  afraid  of  war  when  necauary  and  just ; 
prevail  between  two  neighboring  republics,  by  the  man  who  sent  bis  son  to  die  be- 
and  in  the  preservation  of  which  both  have  neath  the  flag  of  his  country  in  this  pres- 
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ent  war,  because  by  the  execotiTe  man-  poimry  low  of  popular  fsfor  (il  kiai  ef 

date  that  flag  was  far  advanced  in  botftile  popular  faror  is  lo  be  incarred  bj  reti^ 

array  into  a  foreign  land  thereby  made  lute  and  manly  assertion  of  principks) 

hostile,  and  left  there  without  adequate  can  tsuke  away  from  the  enduring  reaova 

support;    by  the  man.  In    fine,  who»  which  is  to  wait  upon  Henry  Clay,  for 

through  a  long  and  arduous  political  ca-  this  manifestation,  among  many  otheit, 

reer,  has  never,  in  great  political  emer>  of  his  uncalculating  patriotism.     It  nay 

Sncies,  held  back  his  counsel  from  his  be,  it  probably  will  be,  that  io  the  bealei 
low-citizens,  however  the  utterance  of  atmosphere  of  war,  the  high  moral  aad 
that  counsel  mieht  affect  bis  own  politi-  Christian  sentiments  embodied  by  Mr. 
cal  fortunes.    He  has  frankly  spoken.  Clay  in  his  resolutions  will  find  little  ac< 
As  yet,  indeed,  we  have  but  the  abstract  ceptance ;  that  the  self-denial  which  they 
and  brief  chronicle  of  his  thoughts  and  inculcate,  the  respect  for  the  opinions  df 
arguments  in  the  resolutions  embodied  mankind,  and  the  recard  for  the  ri^ts  of 
and  commented  upon  in  this  article ;  but  the  conquered  and  the  helpless,  will  &II 
in  these  there  is  enough  to  warrant  the  powerless,  if  not  repulsively,  upon  cms 
belief  that  the  call  thus  made  will  be  re-  habituated  to  tales  of  battle  and  of  Uood. 
sponded  to,  and  that  the  Congress  which  of  triumphant  entries  over  slanghteretf 
is  to  assemble  will,  on  its  part,  give  heed,  thousands  into  captive  cities;  and  that 
and  give  answer  too,  to  and  in  harmony  when  Mr.  Clay  says  to  the  popular  ciav- 
with  the  general  tone,  the  wise  forbear-  ing  for  extended  territory,  *'  Peace,  be 
ance,  the  magnanimity,  and  the  lofty  still!"  he  addresses  himself  to  ears  of 
principles  of  these  resolutions.    We  may  more  than  adder  deafness.    If  all  this  bt 
not  all  agree  in  all  the  details ;  but  in  the  so,  Mr.  Clay  will  still  have  the  approval 
general  results  arrived  at,  in  the  indis-  of  his  own  heart,  that  highest  of  eaitUy 
putable  truths  uttered,  and  in  the  patriotic  considerations  and  rewaMs,  the  sympa- 
motives  with  which  the  whole  are  im-  thetic  admiration  of  good  men  evtfy> 
bned,  all  will  find  grounds  for  commen-  where,  and  a  place,  enduring  as  time, 
dation  and  admiration,  and  for  the  ex-  among  the  names  of  the  benefactors  of 
pression  of  like  sentiments — to  the  end  their  race  and  nation.    In  the  words  of 
that  public  opinion  being  ascertained,  it  one  who  knows  him,  **  He  would  rather 
siay  be  respected  and  deferred  to  by  those  be  right  than  be  President;**  and  the  dsy 
intrusted  with  the  government  of  this  may  come,  when,  if  his  counsels  ait 
Republic.  neglected  or  despised — ^when,  from  tht 
While,  however,  we  thus  express  our  depths  of  national  humiliation  aad  mi- 
general  assent  to  the  propositions  put  fering,  and  the  wreck  of  the  free  iastiti- 
forth  at  Lexington  by  Mr.  Clay,  and  the  tions  which  now  constitute  at  ooee  <m 
manliness  with  which — *' a  public  servant  ornament  and  safety,  many  a  voice  of 
no  longer,*'  Set  not  unmindful  of  the  ob-  lamentation  shall  arise  over  the   mis- 
ligations  which  former  honors  impose  guided  and  bloody  fanaticism  which  pcr- 
upon  every  rightly  constituted  mind  not  severed  in  a  war  of  conquest  and  for* 
to  be  wanting  to  any  great  occasion — he  spreading  aggression,  until  this  now  coa- 
has  stepped  torth  from  private  life  to  as-  tented  and  virtuous  people,  who  have 
sert  high  public  principles,  to  denounce  heretofore  only  cultivated  the  arts  of 
mat  national  wrong,  and  to  vindicate  peace,  shall  have  been  so  thoroughly  oor- 
before  the  world  the  character  of  this  Re-  mpted  with  the  lust  of  military  glory 
public  from  the  stain  which  threatens  it,  and  the  coveting  of  others'  goods,  ihm 
of  being  made  to  appear  as  a  grasping,  peace  and  its  homely  virtues  and  forecast, 
slavery-propagating  and  vindictive  con-  and  the  industrious  toil  which  secares  si 
queror,  rejecting  all  law  but  that  of  the  once  i ndependence  and  conteBtmeat, shall 
sword,  and  too  sadly  verifying  the  Ho-  cease  to  have  attractions  for  them ;  aad 
ratian  description  of  the  fierce  Achilles —  following  in  the  path  trodden  br  all  tba 
"  Impiger,  iracundus,  ioexonbilis,  tcer,  republics  of  other  days,  thay  akall  a- 
Jura  iMfpt  sibi  ntta,  nihil  non  arrogat  change  self-government  for  the  armed 
armis.**  hand  of   the  military  deapoC,  aad  iha 
We  honor  Mr.  Clay  for  Ais  moral  hero-  peaceful,  simple  and  quial  hooofi  ofa 
ism,  so  much  more  rare,  of  so  much  republic  of  plain  and  equal  citixeaa,  far 
higher  order  than  the  mere  heroism  of  the  gilded  trappings  and  oboeqvioas  M* 
the  battle-field ;  and  we  feel  that  no  tem-  erence  of  a  people  in  aniform  aad  ib 
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temJJe^^^o'Srrf^tl'^    b««*.  to  w«  aafely  landed  an  the  du.re. 

regions  of  the  wS? bu(  i!?t„ T^!™    ■'^  ^•'»°»  '^  l^*'  *  Pik"  weigh- 

dol,  he  arrive  at  J^ "*  'S-^ti^'SS:    ?*  !f '^^  •?" '"^i^"  '^'"^  ^'^h  «« 
io  the  United  St^T^i^  »         ""*"    *'"■•'  *"«>^»  Pike   weighing  over  a 

countable  JSaS  is  SeiSlTt!;^'*^    2°^'*'  '"<* '»  ""«  ■"""'^  «^  '^  y<»^f»l 
in  this  coumrva. Ihe  „1^b!~J  ^  ^"^    fish    was  yet  discovered  a  respectable 

would  ther^foL"n?mateK^r»  ^'^\  ^T  '»''°>  ^''"°  ^'""'"K  ^^  » 

that  oar  present  <C™^  i^  tn^^.1."  '"**'•  ^"t  "**"  *^^«'  ^y  this  fresh- 

legitimate    pike     fo  ^nSl^H    Sl '^*'  *?'«'*">'/•    He  is  so  much  of  an  exter- 

known  unde?  the  se™™i  ^„^'  ^„  "  '"T'<*>  •"»*  ^'»««»  P'«««> '«  »  smaU  lake 

jack,  pickerel  anfS    C  tjf'-'  ^  °^' ««^' ''  '«  "'*  '»"&  ''efo"'  he 

ebngated  and  nMTiv  of  ;  n^V!.      a^  .u  ^**^^  "'»»*'«'  °f  «"  he  surveys," 

from  tto  toadTShe  tan'^eZf  S"^  ^'"^  depopuUted  his  watery  worl/  if 

•Iso  elongatedLand  reLmhl«  tlf..    r  .k"  ?**"y  *'*''*««  »»nt  bis  own.    the  follow- 

duck ;  hifnWthls  ^^Z  ^1  *^  '^  rtoiy.  illustrating  the  savage  pK.pen. 

»nUy  supplied  wUilSro'^3f'i*hund-  S^y.  "^  '^'^  ^^' «  ^'ated  b/j.  V.):. 

sive;  the  color  of  his^t  i.  I^ft    P^«>,»"<'  having  captured  onl,  s^bee- 
broTO.  sideVa  mritl«l  i^„  »"*'    '•"^''''y  "«*  *  ahepherd  and  his  dog,  and 

and  beily  a  sav^r^'Sir^The  l!^Z'  ^^T^  ^^^  >'™'  '^'^   »•«    P^«>- 

tion  of  this  fish  fw  amiibilitvl  f«'f^  ^^'}t  ^°«*«*^  ^"  *='«^'«  his  tickle, 

being  enviable,  for  to  ^cajfJf  n^lT  ^  t^.  "***«'  himself  unsuspectingly 

the  shark  of  the  frlh  1!»        J"?  °?'y  '"  ^e  immediate  vicinity  of  the  pSe. 

thei^iotZ'^iiZ^^'  He  i^.  r^  ^  ^*^  would  haveTt,  hi.  UilC 

cumiing  and  ^v^c^L  Zl  f„*  fe«««>«?>y  ^"napped  at  by  the  gasping 

these  rLwnseven^e^Whn^n-f  ^i'j  The  "log  was  of  course  much  tei? 

fishermen  are  seldom  L^^^J"*  °^  "^'  ^  "  «'«7  direction  to  free  him- 

scienSs  .^ruSrwton  ttev'^^c^'    t^'^'  t°^  t'  'jtl  p'""«^  '"'°  ^^^  «'«"»• 

Srri^,£-sr  >v?  ^^^s'^t^^tttreruSWui^s 

X^r^^Z>^^y^7Sr^t    SZd'^S-for^'ii  ••o«^^-~"S? 
water  fish  and  nLm^r^  Jr«»-     ^  ^         .  '*"^'  ™*^®  "^"^  ^s  maater'*  cottaffe. 

S   he '  SuS  to  to  twTh!Jn§:L'    "'!?"'  ^^  ^  ^°^?  ^'^  ^  hHf ' 
years  old.    W  ttoae^  »nr!«r  fci?  *'"'"«  Pe"ecutor ;  W  notwithstanding 

Walton  reraaAs  fSf^th^,  if       **"***•*•    '''*  "nnatural  adventure  of  the  fish,  hi 

sized  individuarbe^r^[J:^"*S:    .W     ''""**•«»  '»««    °P«»  his 

^.lrfiXshui:asn:«'*EdS   hJ'"  P"'"'*![  V^»  "•""'^  «»<«•  ««* 

Jesse  relates  tfi»tfi„.  1?        .  *^ward  differ  essentially  from  tto  pike  of  Eu- 

SrS  atout  eiiht  h„nH^£?  ""'5  """'  ~P«-     "'«  food'^usuaUy  coniisU  of  fish 

inKu?^of  £  ^Sk^**  ^Jte"  »°l.'"'^(P..«hoa)fh  to  Is  far  frem  toinj 

lowsevery1nlaJtoc^nsSbduean!n:  P»««="lif  ""Wa.  matter.    He  loves  a 

hToSL'^J^Et^"'^-'    SW^?nr"viSo"?C'hu"i 

iSe-£  S  SErSi  B^P^r^^ 

said  ttot  to  often  LSd^vJuh  .h«  S^  occasions   frequenUy  affords   tto 

otter  for  his  nrer    ^n»,  »S2  JT  ^?*"  '  "'f^  "^  "P*"^    1°  ""wimer  be 

story  Zt  a  Ur^ti.c?tttack^^rm^  •"  ^^^  « the  top  and  in  the  middle,  but 

while  it  wL  Srinkhf^n m         •  "^^  '"  *'"'«'  »t  the  bottom.    His  timi  for 


ipeaking 
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glers  of  Europe  have  recorded  some  mar-  he  can  find,  aloog  the  ehores  of  river  or 

velous   stories,  of  which  we  know  noth-  lake.     We  have  frequently  seen  them 

ing,  and  care  less.    In  this  country,  they  so  verv  near  the  dry  land  as  to  display 

vary  from  two  to  four  feet  in  length,  and  their  fins.    What  their  object  can  be  in 

in  weight  from  two  to  forty  pounds ;  thus  spending  the  dark  hours,  it  is  hard 

when  weighing  less  than  two  pounds,  he  to  determine :  is  it  to  enjoy  the  warmer 

is  called  a  jack.    As  an  article  of  food  temperature  of  the  shallow  water,  or  for 

he  seems  to  be  in  good  repute;  but  since  the  purpose  of  watching  and  capturing 

we  once  found  a  large  water  snake  in  any  small  land  animals  that  may  come 

the  stomach  of  a  monster  fish,  we  have  to  the  water  to  satisfy  their  thirst  ?     We 

never  touched  him  when  upon  the  table,  have  heard  it  alleged  that  they  seek  the 

He  suits  not  our  palate,  but  as  an  object  shore  for  the  purpose  of  snawning,  but 

of  sport  we  esteem*  him  highly,  and  can  it  is  an  established  fact  tnat  they  cast 

never  mention  his  name  without  a  thrill  their  spawn  in  the  sprine ;  and,  beatdes, 

of  pleasure.  the  months  during  which  they  seek  the 

In  this  place  we  desire  to  record  our  shore  as  above  stated,  are  the  very  ones 

opinion  against  the  idea  that  the  pike  in  which  they  are  in  the  best  conditioa, 

and  maskalounge  are  one  and  the  same  and  afford  the  angler  the  finest  spoil 

fish.    For  many  years  we  entertained  Autumn  is  the  time,  too,  when  they  are 

the  opinion  that  there  was  no  difforence  more  frequently  and  more  easily  taken 

between  them,  only  that  the  latter  was  with  the  spear,  than  during  any  other 

merely  an  overgrown  pike.    We  have  season.    And  as  to  this  spearing  bosi- 

more  recently  had  many  opportimitiee  of  ness,  generally  speaking,  we  coiisider  it 

comparing  the  two  species  together,  and  an  abominable  practice,  but  in  the  case 

we  know  that  to  the  careful  and  scien-  of  the  savage  and  obstinate  pike,  it  oo^ 

tific  observer,  there  is  a  marked  differ-  to  be  countenanced  even  hy  the  legiti- 

ence.    The  head  of  the  maskalounse  nuite  angler. 

is  the  smallest ;  he  is  the  stoutest  fish,  is  We  have  angled  for  pike  in  nearly  all 

more  silvery  in  color,  grows  to  a  much  the  viraters  of  this  country  where  ther 

larger  size,  and  is  with  diflicnlty  teinpted  abound.    The  immense  quantity  of  book 

to  need  the  lures  of  the  angler,    liiey  lore  that  we  have  read  respecting  the 

are  so  precisely  similar  in  their  jgenend  character  of  pike   tackle,  has   always 

haMts,  nowever,  that  they  must  be  con-  seemed  to  us  an  intelligent  species  of 

sidered  as  belonging  to  the  pike  family,  nonsense — a  kind  of  literature  originally 

They    are   possibly    the    independent,  invented  by  tackle  manufacturers.    Oar 

eccentric  ana  self-satisfied  nabobs  of  the  own  equipment  for  pike  fishing  we  con- 

race  to  which  they  belong;  always  man-  aider  first-rate,  and  yet  it  consists  onlj  of  i 

aging  to  keep  the  world  ignorant  of  their  heavy  rod  and  reel,  a  stout  linen  Iine«  a 

true  character,  until  after  their  days  are  brasssnell,a  sharp Kirby  book,  andalaad- 

ntmibered.  ing-net  For  bait  weprefer  a  live  minnow. 

Before  vrandering  any  farther  offfrom  though  a  small  shiner,  or  the  belly  of  i 

the  character  of  the  pike,  I  must  mention  yellow  perch,  is  nearly  as  sure  to  attract 

one  or  two  additional  traits,  which  1  had  notice.    We  have  taken  a  pike  with  a 

nearly  forgotten.    The  first  is,  that  the  gaudy  fly,  and  also  with  an  artificial 

pike  is  as  distinguished  for  his  absti-  minnow,  but  you  cannot  depend  upos 

nence  as  for  his  voracity.    During  the  these  alluremenU.    Sinkers  we  »eldaa 

summer  months,  his  digestive   origans  use,  and  the  fashionable  thing  called  a 

seem  to  be  somewhat  torpid,  and  this  is  float  we  utterly  abominate.     We  have 

the  time  that  he  is  out  of  season.    Dur-  fished  for  pike  in  almost  every  manner, 

ing  this  period  he  is  particuhrly  listless  {excepting  wilh  a  mtiUt)  but  our  favorite 

in  his  noovements,  spending  nearly  all  method  has  ever  been  from  an  anchored 

the  sunny  hours  baskmg  near  the  simace  boat,  when  our  only  companion  was  a 

of  the  water  ;  and  as  this  is  the  period  personal  friend,  and  a  lover  of  the  writ- 

when  the  smaller  fry  are  usually  com-  ten  and   unwritten    poetry  of   nalorv. 

meucing  their  active  existence,  we. can-  This  is  the  most  quiet  and  contemplative 

not  but  distinguish  in  this  arrangement  method,  *and  unquestionably  one  of  the 

of  nature  the  wisdom  of  Providence,  most  successful  ones  ;  for  though  the 

Another'  habit  peculiar    to    this  fish,  pike  is  not  easily  frightewMl,  it  takes  but 

is   as  follows : — During   the   autumn,  the  single  splaah  of^an  oar  when  troU- 

he  spends  the  day-time  in  deep  water,  ing,  to  set  him  a-thinking,  which  is  qviu 

and  the  nights  in  the  shallowest  water  as  unfortunate  for  the  angler's 
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as  if  he  were  tetoally  alamed.  An*  the  Ohio  ma^  its  tribotaries.  Ws  bn? t 
other  advantage  is»  that  while  swinging  heard  of  them  in  the  Upper  St  Lawrence, 
to  an  anchor  you  may  fish  at  the  and  know  them  to  aboand  in  Lake  Cham* 
bottom,  if  you  please,  or  try  the  sta*  plain,  and  in  a  large  proportion  of  the 
tionary  trolling  fashion.  To  make  onr  lakes  and  rivers  of  New-England.  A 
meaning  understood,  we  would  add,  very  pretty  lady  once  told  us  that  she 
that  an  expert  angler  can  throw  his  hook  had  seen  a  pike  taken  from  Lake  Cham* 
in  any  direction  from  his  boat,  to  the  plain,  whicn  was  as  long  as  the  sofa 
distance  of  at  least  a  hundred  feet,  and  upon  which  we  were  SMted  together, 
in  pulling  it  in,  he  secures  all  the  advan*  and  conversing  upon  the  gentle  art  of 
taj^es  that  result  from  the  common  mode  fishing,  and  the  tender  one  ot  love.  Pike 
of  trollinff.  The  pike  is  a  fish  which  fishing  with  the  hook  we  have  not 
calls  forth  a  deal  of  patience,  and  must  practiced  to  a  very  great  extent  Our 
be  humored ;  for  he  will  sometimes  scorn  angling  experience  hM  been  chiefly  con* 
the  handsomest  bait,  apparenUy  out  of  fined  to  the  smaller  lakes  of  Connecticut* 
mere  spite ;  but  the  surest  time  to  take  nartacuiarly  those  in  the  vicinity  of 
him  is  when  there  is  a  cloudy  sky  and  a  Norwich.  Our  favorite  resort  has 
southerly  breeze.  Live  fish  are  die  best  been  Gardner's  Lake,  whose  shores  are 
bait,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  though  surrounded  with  pleasant  wood*crowned 
the  leg  of  a  frog  is  good,  and  in  winter  a  hills,  teeming  with  partridge  and  wood- 
piece  of  pork,  out  nothing  can  be  better  cock,  and  the  Sabbath  stdlness  whieh 
than  a  shiner  or  a  little  perch ;  and  it  usually  reigns  about  it  is  seldom  broken, 
might  here  be  remarked,  that  as  the  pike  save  by  the  dipping  oar  or  the  laugh  of 
is  an  epicure  in  the  manner  of  his  eat*  light-liearted  nshennen.  Dearly  indeed 
ing,  it  IS  invariably  a  good  plan  to  let  do  we  cherish  the  memory  of  the  pkasant 
him  have  his  own  time,  after  he  has  days  spent  upon  this  picturesque  lake ; 
seized  the  bait  As  to  torchlight  fishinff  and  we  hope  it  nmy  never  be  used  for 
for  pike,  though  unquestionably  out  of  any  other  purpose  than  U>  mirror  the 
the  pale  ot  the  regular  angler's  sporting,  glories  of  heaven,  and  never  be  visited  by 
it  is  attended  wim  much  that  we  must  any  but  genuine  sportsmen  and  tm^* 
deem  poetical  and  interesting.  Who  can  hearted  lovers  of  nature.  Preston  Lake 
doubt  this  proposition,  when  we  con*  is  another  beautiful  sheet  of  water  near 
aider  the  picturesque  efiect  of  a  boat  Norwich,  which  reminds  us  of  a  night 
and  lighted  torch,  gliding  along  the  wild  adventure.  A  couple  of  ua  had  visited 
shores  of  a  lake,  on  a  still,  dark  night,  it  for  the  purpose  of  taking  pike  by 
with  one  fiirure  noiselessly  plying  an  oar,  torch*light,  naving  brought  our  speara 
and  the  animated  attitude  of  another  re-  and  dry  pine  all  the  way  from  Norwich 
lieved  against  the  fire-liflrht,  and  looking  in  a  one-norse  waggon.  It  was  a  cold 
into  the  water  like  Orpheus  into  hell ;  but  still  autunmal  night,  and  as  we  tied 
and  remember,  too,  the  thousand  inhab*  our  horse  to  a  tree  in  an  open  field,  wt 
jtants  of  the  liquid  element,  that  we  see,  had  tytry  reason  to  anticipate  a  **gk>rlona 
and  almost  fancy  to  be  endowed  with  hu*  time.**  So  far  as  the  fish  were  concenied 
man  sympadiies  ?  What  a  pleasure  to  we  enjoyed  fine  sport,  for  we  caught 
behold  the  various  finny  tribes  amid  about  a  dozen  pike,  varying  from  one  to 
their  own  chosen  haunts,  leading,  as  four  pounds  in  weight ;  but  the  miseries 
Leigh  Hunt  has  exquisitely  written,  we  subsequently  endured  were  positively 

intolerable.    Not  only  did  we  work  an 

••  ^  ^i^^^'  •'^^•^  ^^**  wrepped  in  everlasUng  while  to  make  our  boat  sea* 

^''*t^m  ^'^^^^'''^^^  °^  transporting  Je'^Sji^^'  JJo211dsl"XS^*Sli2en?r 

brandy  bottle  in  the  tall  grass,  and  were 
But  it  is  time  that  we  should  change  therefore  deprived  of  its  warming  com- 
the  tone  of  our  discourse  and  mention  the  nanionship.  About  midnight  a  heavy 
favorite  waters  of  the  American  pike,  log  bmn  to  arise,  which  not  only  pre* 
The  largest  we  have  ever  seen  were  vented  us  from  distinguishing  a  pike 
taken  in  the  Upper  Mississippi,  and  from  a  log  of  wood,  but  caused  us  to  be- 
on  the  8t  Joseph  and  Raisin  rivers  come  frequently  entangled  in  the  top  of 
of  Michigan,  where  they  are  very  a  dry  tree,  lying  on  the  water.  Our  next 
abundant  They  are  also  found  in  nearly  step,  therefore,  was  to  go  home,  but  then 
all  the  streams  emptying  into  Lakes  came  the  trouble  of  finding  onr  *<  desired 
Micbigan»  Erie,  and  Ontario;    alto,  m  haven.**    Thif  we  did  happen  to  find, for 
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a  wonder,  and  haring  gathered  up  our  known  five  ■pearmen  to  take  seTentf 

Sander  started  on  oar  coarse  orerthe  pikeandmaakaloiingeinasia||lenig^t 

Mty  grass  after  oar  vehicle  and  horse.  Bat  we  mast  cartail  oar  pike  stories. 

We  found  them,  but  it  was  in  a  most  for  we  purpose  to  append  to  our  remarks 

melancholy  plight  indeed.    Like  a  couple  a  few  interesting  obserTations  upon  that 

of  laige  fools,  we  had  omitted  to  release  fish  which  have  been  kindly  f  umisfaed 

the  horse  from  the  wagon  as  we  should  to   us  by  an  accomplished  scholar,  a 

have  done,  and  the  consequence  was  that  genuine  angler  and  a  much  loved  Crieiid. 

he  had  released  himself  by  breaking  the  The  pike  bears  the  same  relation  to  the 

thills  and  tearing  off  the  harness,  and  we  finny  tnbes  that  the  hyena  and  jickiJl  do 

discovered  him  quietly  feeding  a  few  to  animals,  the  vulture  to  birds,  or  the 

paces  from  the  tree  to  which  we  had  spider  to  insects— one  of  the  ooost  vora- 

rastened  him.    What   next  to  do,  we  aous  of  fishes.    He  feeds  alike  on  the 

could  not  in  our  utter  despair  possibly  living  or  dead ;  and  even  those  of  his  own 

determine;  but  after  a  long  consultation  bretmen  which  are  protected  by  nature 

we  both  concluded  to  mount  the  raisera-  against  the  attacks  of  other  fish,  find  do 

ble  horse,  and  with  our  fish  in  hand  we  protection  against  him.    It  is  remarkable 

actually    started     upon   our   misemble  m  the  economy  of  animals,  that  while  n- 

joumey  home.    Our  fish  were  so  heavy  turs  provides  her  weaker  and  smaller  ciea- 

that  we  were  compelled  at  the  end  of  the  tures  with  the  means  of  defmce  against 

first  mile  to  throw  them  away,  and  as  the  the  stronger  ones,  doe  has,  at  the  same 

day  was  breaking  we  entered  the  silent  time,  furnished  some  of  the  l^ter  with 

streets  of  Norwich,  pondering  upon  the  weapons,  apparently  for  the  very  purpose 

pleasures  of  pike  fishing  by  torch-light,  of  overconung  the  feeUe,  however  well 

and  solemnly  counting  the  cost  of  our  thev  may  be  guarded.    Thus,  the  pike, 

nocturnal  expedition.  wiUi  its  immense  jaws,  armed  with  innu- 

Bat  the  most  successful  pike  fishing  merable  teeth,  is  able  to  seize  and  crcsh 

we  erer  enjoyed  was  at  Crow  Wing,  on  every  kind  of  fish.    Its  own  kind  do  not 

the  Upper  Mississippi.     We  were  spend-  escape,  for  instances  are  frequent  when  a 

ing  a  Ifew  days  with  an  isolated  Indian  pike  of  three  or  four  pounds  is  found  in 

trader  of  the  wilderness,  around  whose  the  stomach  of  one  ot  twelve  or  fifteen 

cabin  were  encamped  about  three  hundred  pounds  weight. 

Chippewa  Indians.    Seldom  was  it  that  It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  habits  of 

we  allowed  a  night  to  pass  away,  with*  the  pike,  which  an  angler  may  eaaihr  do 

out  trying  our  luck  with  the  spear,  and  in  »till,  clear  water.    They  nave  been 

as  a  dozen  canoes  were  often  engaged  in  characterised  as  a  sohtary,  mehocholy 

the  same  sport,  the  bosom  of  toe  river  and  bold  fish.    Never  are  they  found  ia 

oAen  presented  a  most    romantic   and  schods  or  even  in  pairs,  as  mo^  other 

beautiful  appearance.  Each  canoe  usually  fish  are,  nor  are  they  often  seen  in  open 

contained  two  or  three  individuals,  and  water,  where  other  fish  would  discern 

our  torches,  which  were  made  of  dried  them  and  avoid  their  grup.    When  ia 

birch  bark,  threw  such  a  flood  of  light  open  water  they  lie  very  near  the  bottaov 

upon   the  translucent  water,  that   we  quite  motionlesa,  appearing  like  a  sunken 

could  see  every  object  in   the  bed  of  stick.    Their  ususJ  and  fivorite  place  of 

the  river  with  the  utmost  distinctness,  resort  is  among  the  tall  weeds  where 

Beautiful    indeed    were    those    fishing  they  cannot  be  seen.    Hero  they  lie,  us 

scenes,  and  when  the  canoes  had  floated  it  were,  in  ambush,  waiting  the  approach 

down  the  river  for  a  mile  or  two,  the  of  some  innocent,  unsuspecting  fish,  when 

homeward  bound   races  that    followed  tlieydart  forth  with  a  swiftness  which 

between  the  shouting  Indians  were  excit-  none  of  the  finny  tribe  can  attaio.  seise 

ing  in  the  extreme.    And  what  added  to  their  harmless  victim,  and  slowly  bear  it 

mtr  enjoyment  of  this  sporting  was  the  away  to  some  secluded  spot.    Here  they 

idea  that  to  gra^p  the  hand  of  a  white  crush  their  prey  with  their  immense  jaws, 

nan,  (besides  that  of  oar  host,)  we  should  and  leisurely  force  it  into  their  eapaciooa 

have  to  travel  one  hundred  miles  through  stomachs.    Often,  when  angling  for  the 

a  pathless  wilderness.    We  seldom  took  pike  with  a  live  perch,  from  a  wharf  so 

any  note  of  time,  and  sometimes  were  for  raised  above  the  water  that  I  could 

throwing  the  spear  even  when  the  day  see  every  object  for  twenty  fret  on  either 

was  breaking.    The  largest  fish  that  we  side,  a  pike  has  so  suddenfv  darted  from  a 

saw  taken  at  Crow  Wing  weighed  up-  cluster  of  weeds,  beyond  the  ranm  of  ny 

wards  of  forty  pounds,  and  we  have  visioB,  that  the  fint  iatiaMtioo  I  had  of 
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hill  preaenca  was,  th&t  be  bad  seised  my  dieir  diMtire  fmeultiee  tre  eomewbat 

bait.  torpid,  miich  appears  a  remarkable  pecn- 

On  one  oceasioD,  when  angling  on  the  liarity  in  pike  economy,  seeing  it  must 

St.  Lawrence,  I  put  a  minnow  on  my  be  in  inverse  ratio  to  tbe  wants  of  tbe 

hook,  and  tbrew  my  line  towards  a  mass  fish,  for  tbey  must  be  at  this  time  in  a 

of  weeds,  in  tbe  hope  of  tempting  a  pereb  state  of  emaciation  from  tbe  effiscts  of 

to  take  it  Not  many  minates  bad  elapsed  spawning.    Daring  tbe  summer  they  are 

before  my  silvery  minnow  bad  tempted  listless,  wi  affect  the  surface  of  tbe  water, 

tbe  appetite  of  one  which  soon  conveyed  where  in  wann  sonny  wither  tbey  seem 

him  to  bis  maw.   Knowing  that  my  game  to  bask  in  a  sleepy  state  for  boars  to- 

was  sore,  I  let  him  plav  about,  first  al-  gether.    It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that 

lowing  him  to  run  to  the  extent  of  my  smaller  fish  appear  to  be  aware  when 

Ihie  and  then  drawing  him  towards  me,  this  abstinent  state  of  their  foe  is  upon 

when  on  a  sadden  a  pike  shot  from  his  him ;  for  tbey  who  at  other  times  are  evi- 

biding  place  and  seized  my  perch.    I  was  dentl^  impressed  with  an  instinctive  droad 

oUiged  to  let  tbe  fellow  nave  bis  own  of  his  presence,   are   now   swimming 

way,  and  give  him  all  tbe  time  he  wanted  around  him  with  total  imconcem.    At 

to  swallow  tbe  perch,  when,  with  a  good  the^  periods,  no  baits,  however  tempting, 

deal  of  difficulty,  I  succeeded  in  disabling  can  allure  him ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  be 

him  and  towed  him  in  triumph  to  tbe  retreats  from  everything  of  the  kind, 

shore.    The  perch  weighed  a  pound  and  Windy  weather  is  alone  capable  of  ex- 

a  half;  tbe  pike  ten  poimds.  citing  his  dormant  powers.    This  inapti- 

The  long  and  slender  form  of  tbe  pike,  tude  to  receive  food  with  tbe  usual  keen- 
tapering  towards  the  head  and  tail,  ena-  ness,  continues  from  the  time  they  spawn, 
bles  bim  to  move  with  great  rapidity  until  the  time  of  their  recovery  from  the 
through  tbe  water,  while  his  smootn  and  effects  of  it." 

finless  back  facilitates  his  movements        Tbe  peculiarity  above  noticed  does  not 

through   the  weeds  or  marine    plants,  entirely  apply  to  tbe  pike  of  the  northern 

Thus  has  nature  provided  this  fish  with  States,  and  particularly  of  tbe  great  lakes 

a  form  adapted  to  its  habits,  and  with  and  rivers,  whose  waters  are  not  so  sen- 

krge  and  well-armed  jaws,  to  give  it  a  siblv  afiected  l^  the  heat  of  summer  as 

pre-eminence  among  the  finny    tribes  shallow  water  is. '  In  the  smaller  streams 

which  inhabit  tbe  same  waters.    I  have  be  lies  in  the  listless  state  described  b^ 

olten  thought  why  so  ^[reat  an  enemy,  so  Mr.  Blair,  bnt  when  be  can  reach  the 

great  a  devourer  of  his  race,  should  be  deep  water  be  always  does  so. 
placed  among  them,  favored  l^  so  many        rike  are  found  in  all  the  lakes  and  in- 

advantages.    May  it  not,  nay,  must  it  land  waters  of  the  northern  and  mkklle 

not  be  for  some  wise  purpose?    It  is  States  of  the  Union.    In  tbe  great  lakes. 

Imown  how  very  prolific  fishes  are,  and  tliey  grow  to  an  enormous  size.    No  fish 

unless  some  way  was  provided  to  lessen  is  better  known  throughout  Eurc^  and 

tbe  number,  our  inlana  waters  could  not  the  northern  parts  of  Asia.    In  colder 

contain  the  vast  niunbers  which  a  few  climes  he  attains  the  larsfest  size^  and  is 

years  would  produce.    Most  fish  live  on  said  by  Walkenburg  to  disappear  in  geo- 

each  other^  others  on  decomposing  sub-  graphical  distribution  with  tne  fir.  In  our 

stances  floating  about    It  is  not  always  waters  they  are  taken  of  all  sizes,  from 

tbe  largest  that  prey  on  each  other,  for  four  or  five   pounds    to  fifty  or  sixty. 

tbe  sturgeon  is  one  of  tlie  largest  fresh  Their  haunts  are  generally  among  the 

water  fish,  and  he  subsists  on  decompo-  weeds  or  marine  plants  near  the  shore,  or 

sing  matter,  or  minute  fish.    A  few  pike  in  deep  bays  where  the  water  is  not  made 

placed  in  a  lake,  would  very  effectually  rough  by  winds,  and  in  all  parts  of  rivers, 

prevent  an  over-population.     May  it  not,  They  are  rarely  found  on  rocky  bottoms 

then,  be  so  ordered,  that  the  inhabitants  of  or  bar?.    A  high  wind  and  rough  sea 

the  seas  which  are  not  so  favored  as  those  often  drives  them  from  their  weedy  naunts 

who  dwell  on  the  earth's  surface,  and  into  deeper  water.    I  have  noticed  this 

who  have  a  great  variety  of  food  to  sup-  particularly    on    I^ke    Ontario.    From 

ply  their  wants,  may  have  the  means  of  wharves  where  bass  are  onlv  taken  on 

providing  their  own  sustenance  by  an  im-  ordinary  occasions,  pike  will  bite  with 

mense  increase  of  their  own  species  7  avidity  when  a  severe  gale  is  blowing  and 

Blair  observes  that  "the  abstinence  of  the  water  is  in  a  disturbed  state. 
the  pike  and  jack  is  no  less  singular  than        This  fish,  according  to  Donovan,  attains 

their  voracity ;  during  tbe  summer  montha  a  larger  size  in  a  shorter  time,  in  proper- 
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lion  to  most  others.    In  the  coarne  of  the  discovered  a  ring  of  cypress  brMB,  fenc; 

lirst  year  it  ^ows  eight  or  ten  inches ;  the  a  Greek  inscription  round  the  rim,  wba 

second,  twelve  or  fourteen ;    the  third,  was  interpreted  by  Dalbnrgus,  Bj^kf  cj 

eighteen  or  twenty  inches.     Some  pike  Worms,  to  signify :  "  I  am  the  &a  tiH 

were  turned  into  a  pond  in  England,  the  of  all  placed  in  this  pond^  by  it^  hairis  td 

largest  of  which  weighed  two  and  a  half  Frederic  the  Second,  on  the  5ih  of  Ocs&. 

pounds.    Four  years  after,  the  water  was  ber,  in  the  year  of  grace  1230  ;"  ^^  :s 

let  off,  when  one  pike  of  nineteen  pounds,  would  make    its   a^je  267  years.    Tie 

and  others  of  from  eleven  to  fifteen,  were  rinff  about  his  neck    wa«    made   w:a 

found.     Mr.  Jesse,  in  his  Gleanings  of  springs  so  as  to  enlarge  as  the  fe^  gr^. 

Natural  History,  relates  certain  experi-  His  skeleton  was  ibr  a  long  time  ^ 

ments  by  which  he  shows  that  the  growth  served  at  Manbeim. 

of  pike  is  about  four  pounds  a  year,  which  Daring  the  past  summer,  which  I  ^loc 

corresponds  with  the  growth  of  those  be-  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  LawreiKe,  I  ad 

fore  stated.  frequently  tried  the  spool  trolling,  acd  t- 

Tbe  various  books  on  sporting  give  nu-  ways  with  success.     Sometimesi  I  wc^m 

merous  instances  of  pike  weigfing  from  use  two  lines,  one  70,  the    oth«f   li£ 

thirty  to  forty  pounds,  taken  in  England,  feet  in  length.    On  the  larger  one  I  M 

though  an  instance  is  mentioned  in  Dods-  the  best  success,  and  my  Init  wooM  te 

ley's  Register  for  1765,  of  an  enormous  seized  three  times,  when  on  the  skrttr 

pike  weighing  170  pounds,  which  was  one  it  would  be  Imt  once ;  it  bein^  »- 

taken  from  a  pool  near  Newport,  Eng-  ther  from  the  boat,    the  mcvecDeoti  t£ 

land,  which  had  not  been  fished  in  for  which  thrbu^h  the  water,  and  the  so^se 

ages.    In  Ireland  and  Scotland,  they  are  of  the  oars,  £t>ve  the  fish  ofil    Ftds  o^ 

found  larger  than  in  England.    In  the  perience  I  am  satisfied  that  long  tmLa; 

Shannon  and  Lough  Corrib,  they  have  lines  are  the  best.    Bass  will  seLs  a  ^ 

been  found  from  seventy  to  ninety-two  or  spoon  at  a  few  feet  distance,  bm  s  vlH 

pounds  in  weight.    At  Broadford,  near  will  not.    I  have  tried  the  expenss^ 

limerick,  one  was  taken  weighing  ninety-  when  trolling  for  pike,  to  attach  to  oor 

six   pounds.    Another  was   caught  by  book  a  bait  of  pork  and  red  flannel,  a  fp?? 

trolling  in   Loch   Pentlullche,  of  fifty  common  bait,aDd  to  the  other  a  brass  >pci«. 

pounds ;  and  another  in  Loch  Spey,  that  The  latter  was  invariably  setxad  &«, 

weighed  146   pounds.    But   these  are  for  the  only  reason,  I  suppoee,  thai  :tf»ir 

small  in  comparison  with  a  pike,  which  more  show  in  the  water.   Neither  rtao 

is  stated  by  Gesner,  (and  from  him  quoted  hied  a  fish,  fly  or  any  living  creature. » 

by  most  writers  on  fish,)  to  have  been  curiosity  or  hunger  attracted  the  6o  i» 

taken  in  a  pool  near  the  capital  of  Swe-  the  strange  bait  gliding  through  the  vu^. 

den,  in  the  year  1497,  whicn  was  fifteen  which  they  seixra,  paying  wiUi  their  livei 

feet  in  length,  and  weighed  350  ixHinds.  the  penalty  for  so  ooing. 
Under  the  skin  of  this  enormous  fish  was 
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AMAZONIAN  WANDERINGS.* 

BT  JOHN  ESAIAS  WARREK. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  proceed  to  from  the  ocean,  and  has  from  fifteen  to 
review,  in  an  impartial  manner,  the  twenty  thousand  inhabitants.  It  is  situ- 
pleasing  narrative  of  Mr.  £dwards*s  voy-  ated  on  a  little  eminence  on  the  banks  of 
age  up  the  Amazon  river.  Among  the  the  Para  river,  and  is  much  the  largest 
many  books  which  have  been  issued  town  in  the  entire  province, 
from  the  American  press  during  the  past  The  harbor  is  safe  and  commodious, 
season,  this  is  by  no  means  the  least  in-  but  the  river  below  abounds  in  rocks  and 
atructive  or  entertaining.  Treating,  as  it  shoals,  on  account  of  which,  many  fine 
does,  of  a  country  surpassing  in  natural  vessels,  in  attempting  to  ascend  the  river 
resources  any  other  on  the  face  of  the  without  a  pilot,  have  been  destroyed, 
globe— of  the  manners  and  customs  of  a  Wilhin  a  few  miles  of  the  city,  the  river 
people  different  in  every  respect  from  is  filled  with  a  number  of  smadl  islands, 
our  own — of  bright  birds  which  fly  and  which  are  covered  with  a  luxuriant  vege- 
curious  insects  which  gleam  only  in  the  tation,  and  decorated  with  lofty  palm 
sunlight  of  the  tropics — of  dense  forests,  trees,  looking  like  tufts  of  waving  green 
clothed    with    perennial    verdure,   and  in  the  distance. 

palmy  groves,   abounding  in    singular  The  shores  on  either  side  of  the  river 

trees,  shrubs  of  the  most  grotesque  form,  (which  at  Para  is  no  more  than  four 

and  flowers  of  dazzling  hues — it  com«  miles  in  width,  from  the  intervention  of 

mends  itself  at  once  to  the  attention  of  islands)  are  lined  by  a  dense  and  nearly 

every  intelligent  reader,  as  a  source,  how-  impenetrable  wilderness,   composed    of 

ever  humble,  from  which  new  and  valu-  towering  trees  of  the  most  graceful  and 

able  information  may  be  derived.    The  striking  forms,  interlaced   together    by 

book,  however,  has  its  faults,  but  of  these  creeping  vines,  and  surrounded  by  shruM 

we  purpose  to  say  little.  The  writer  con-  and  plants  of  extraordinary  forms  and 

fines  himself  rather  too  closely  to  minute  gigantic  proportions, 

descriptions  of   the  birds  and  animals  The  first  discovery  of  the  Amazon  was 

which  he  encountered  in  his  wanderings,  made  by  accident,  in  the  year  1499,  by 

and  fails  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  Vincente  Yanez  Pinzon,  the  same  indi- 

human  life  in  that  part   of   the  world  vidual  who  had  previously  accompanied 

which  he  visited.    Aside  from  these  de-  Columbus  on  his  voyage  to  America,  as 

fects,  which  are  those  of  youth  and  inex-  commander  of  th6  Nina.      He  merely 

perience,  the  work  has  considerable  in-  landed  at  one  of  the  islands  near  its 

terest,  and  will  reward  one  for  his  time  mouth,  which  he  believed  to  be  a  part  of 

spent  in  perusing  it  India,  beyond  the  Ganges,  and  inferred 

It  was  in  the  month  of  March  that  Mr.  that  he  was  but  a  short  distance  from  the 

Edwards  arrived  at  the  city  of  Para,  far-famed  city  of  Cathay.    Under  this 

The  rainy  season  was  nearly  past,  and  strange  delusion  he    sailed  for  Spain, 

everything   around — the   air,  the  earth  where  he  gave  an  account  of  his  supposed 

and  the  water — appeared  to  be  teeming  discovery.    Returning   to  take  posses- 

with  life,  animation  and  beauty.  sion  of  the  imaginary  country  which  he 

The  Indian  name  of  the  Amazon  is  believed  he  had  found,  he  was  unable  to 

**  Para-na-linga,*'  which    signifies    the  find  the  mouth  of   the  river,  and    was 

**  King  of  Rivers :''  from  this,  the  name  obliged  to  return  once  more  to  Spain, 

Para,  given  to  the  province,  the  city,  and  without  having  accomplished  anything 

the  southern  branch  of  the  river,  which  to  strengthen  the  expectations  in  which 

winds  around  Marajo,  is  derived.  he  had  indulged. 

The  city  is  located  about  sixty  miles  It  was  about  this  time  that  the  gorgeous 

*  A  Review  of  Mr.  Edwardt^i  '*  Voyage  up  the  River  Amazon/'     D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
200  Broadway. 
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fable  of  <*  El  Dorado,**  or  the  <*  City  of  ]iged  to  fight  their  way  through  hosts  of 

the  Gilded  King,**  began  to  agitate  the  enemies.     Their  numbers   rapidly  de* 

public  mind.     Many  expeditions  were  creased,  and  many  fell  victims  to  famine 

fitted  out  to  seek  for  this  splendid  city  of  and  disease.  Finally,  to  their  infinite  joy, 

^old,  and  hundreds  of  eager  adrenturers,  they  sailed  out  of  the  river,  and  the 

inflamed  by  a  spirit  of  cupidity,  engaged  boundless  ocean,  in  all  its  grandeur,  was 

in  the  pursuit  of  this  brilliant  phantom,  once  more  before  them. 

In  1541,  Gonzalo  Pizarro  set  out  from  Proceeding  immediately  to  Spain,  Orel- 
Quito  with  an  army  of  four  thousand  lana  gave  an  exaggerated  account  of  his 
Indians,  two  hundred  foot  soldiers  and  wonderful  voyage;  and  among  other 
one  hundred  horse,  in  quest  of  a  country  fabulous  incidents,  he  stated  that  he  had 
rich  in  gold  and  spices,  which  he  im-  seen  an  army  of  Amazons  or  fighting 
agined  to  exist  to  the  eastward  of  Peru,  women  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  wi^ 
Having  proceeded  for  thirty  leagues  or  whom  he  had  several  serious  conflicts, 
more,  he  fell  in  with  Francisco  de  Orel-  They  were  represented  as  having  fine 
lana,  a  knight  of  Truxillo,  who  joined  forms,  olive  complexions,  and  long  tresMS 
him  with  a  small  reinforcement  of  troops  of  raven  blackness.  The  story  created  a 
and  Indians.  Pressing  onward  for  days  profound  sensation  at  the  time ;  and  al- 
and weeks  incessantly,  they  suffered  in-  though  it  has  long  since  been  exploded 
conceivable  hardships.  Their  provisions  and  is  universally  disbelieved,  yet  the 
being  nearly  exhausted,  they  were  threat-  fiction  has  given  a  name  to  the  river, 
ened  with  all  the  miseries  of  famine,  which  will  live  for  ages  after  that  of  its 
The  density  of  the  forest  obliged  them  to  discoverer  shall  have  sunk  into  oblivioa. 
cut  down  heavy  trees  in  their  march — to  In  the  year  1615,  the  city  of  Ftia  was 
climb  steep  precipices,  and  to  wade  founded  by  Caldeira,  a  native  of  Porta- 
through  deep  lagoons  and  marshes.  Be-  gal.  Previous  to  this,  a  settlement  had 
sides,  they  were  subjected  to  all  the  in-  been  established  by  the  Dotch  on  the 
conveniences  of  sleeping  in  the  open  air,  northern  bank  of  the  Amazon,  but  ch« 
in  a  miasmatic  wilderness,  exposed  to  the  Portuguese  forced  thera  to  abandon  it, 
continued  annoyance  of  various  noxious  drove  them  out  of  the  country,  and  te- 
reptiles,  and  mjrriadi  of  stinging  insects,  mained  sole  masters  of  the  province. 
Many  of  the  Indiansdied,  others  deserted;  In  October,  1637,  an  expedition  was 
and  when  at  last  they  reached  the  banks  fitted  out  at  Para,  under  the  command  of 
of  the  river  Coca,  thev  were  in  a  deplor-  Pedro  Teixera,  and  dispatched  on  a  voy- 
able  condition,  and  almost  famishea  for  a^e  of  exploration  np  the  Amazon, 
want  of  sufficient  food.  The  number  of  persons  engaged  in  this 

Here   Pizarro    encamped,     and    dis-  enterprise  was  about  two  thousand,  of 

patched  Orellana  in  a  small  brigantine,  which  twelve  hundred  were  native  bow- 

with  fifty  men,  to  course  down  the  river  men,  the  remainder,  slaves  and  women, 

in  search  of  a  fertile  country,  and  to  re-  They  embarked  on  the  28th  of  the  month, 

turn  as  soon  as  possible  with  provisions  in  forty- five  canoes,  and  after  voyaging 

for  his  starving  army.  for  rather  more  than  twelve  months,  ibcr 

Sailing  down  the  river,  the  knight  en-  at  length  reached  Quito,  where  they  eel- 
countered  numberless  perils  and  disasters;  ebrated  their  arrival  with  boll-fights  and 
until  at  length,  having  proceeded  so  far  processions. 

in  vain  that  he  deemed  it  useless  and  even  The  Viceroy  of  Pern  having  inspected 

hazardous  for  him  to  return,  he  gave  up  the  journal  and  map  of  Teixera,  ordered 

the  design ;  and  being  probably  stimu-  him  to  return  with  competent  persons,  to 

lated  by  ambitious  desires  of  renown,  he  make  a  correct  survey  of  the  river.  Two 

determined  to  pref^s  forward  in  defiance  persons  eminent  for  their  skill  and  learn* 

of  all  dangers,  until  he  should  reach  the  ing  were  selected,  Acnna  and  Actieda, 

5;reat  river,  whose  existence  had   been  who  gave  the  first  authentic  accounts  of 

oretold  to  him  by  the  natives;  the  dis-  the  Amazon  to  the  world.    On  the  banks 

oovery  of    which,  he  believed,  would  of  the  river  Ne^o  they  met  with  a  sing«- 

crown  him  and  his  companions  with  im-  lar  tribe  of  Indians,  called  EncabclUdos, 

mortal  glory.  or  long-haired,  on  account  of  the  extrsAS 

Great  were  the  vicissitudes  and  arduous  length  of  their  hair,  which  in  both  sexes 

the  labors  which  they  were  forced  to  en-  extended  below  the  knees.    Journeying 

counter.      Sometimes    they    met    with  down  the  river,  they  arrived  at  the  country 

friendly  Indians,  who  encouraged  them  to  of  the  Omagnas  or  Flat  Heads.     These 

proceed;  at  other  times,  they  were  ob-  are   described   as   being  altogether  the 
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mort  rational  and  docile  of  all  the  Ama-  one,  the  rain  is  rather  a  convenience  than 

zonian  tribes.    They  grew  and  manufac-  otherwise ;  for  as  it  generally  falls  late  in 

tared  cotton,  and  from  them  the  use  of  the  afternoon,  it  produces  a  refreshing 

the  seringa  or  India-rubber  was  i5rst  ac-  blandness  in  the  atmosphere,  which  in 

quired.    They  were  en^ged  in  a  coniin-  that  voluptuous  climate  nerer  fails  to 

ual  warfare  with  the  IJrinas,  a  tribe  of  secure  delicious  repose, 

cannibals  living  on  the  opposite  side  of  Our  entertaining  traveler  says   very 

the  river.  This  remarkable  tribe  "shaved  truly  that  "it  would  be  impossible  to 

the  crown  of  the  head,  and  wore  feathers  conceive  a  more  utterly  novel  tableau,** 

of    inacaws   in    the    corners   of  their  than  is  presented  on  landing  at  the  wharf 

mouths,  besides  strings  of  shells  pendent  at  Para.    Files  of  the  most  fantastic-look- 

from  ears,  nostrils  and  under  lips."  Says  ing  canoes  may  be  seen  congregated  to- 

Mr.  Edwards  :^  geiher  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the 

<«  rp.           .       ^^  ..               .•     .  ,   .  pier.    Numbers  of  strange  animals,  such 

JL'Xd^^^n^Kpr^in^^^^     Ea^rtS'^^nl^^1^^^ 

languages,  and  bordering^  so  clSsely.  that  ^«^  birds  of  the  parrot  and  toucan  kind, 
the  sound  of  an  axe  in  the  village  of  one.  »«  constantly  exposed  for  sale  on  the 
might  be  heard  in  the  village  of  another,     "^ck,  together  with  baskets  of   crabs* 

Their  arms  were  bows  and  arrows;  their  ^fings  oT  fish,  and  various  descriptions 

shields  of  the  skin  of  the  cow-fish,  or  of  of  fruit.  Moreover,  says  Mr.  Edwards, 
plaited  cane.  Their  canoes  were  of  cedars, 

caught  floating  in  the  stream.  Their  "  Oddly  dressed  soldiers  mingle  tmoag 
hatchets  were  of  turtle  shell ;  their  mal-  ^^^  crowd ;  inquisitive  officials  peer  about 
lets,  the  jawbone  of  the  cow-fish ;  and  with  for  untaxed  produce ;  sailors  from  vessels 
these,  they  made  tables,  seats,  and  other  in  the  harbor  are  constantly  landing ; 
articles  of  beautiful  workmanship.  They  gentlemen  from  the  citj  are  down  for  their 
had  idols  of  their  own  making,  each  dis-  morning  stroll ;  beautiful  Indian  girls  flit 
tincuished  by  some  fit  symbol ;  and  they  1>7  like  visions ;  and  scores  of  boys  and 
bad  priests  or  conjurors.  They  were  of  a  fi^i^ls,  in  all  the  freedom  of  nakednees,  con- 
less  dark  complexion  than  other  Brazilian  tend  with  an  equal  number  of  impudent 
nations ;  they  were  well  made,  and  of  good  S^ats  for  the  privilege  of  running  over 
stature,  of  quick  understanding,  docile,  you." 
disposed  to  receive  any  instruction  from  _.  .  v  •  •. 
their  guests,  and  to  render  them  anv  as-  ^^  entering  the  city,  the  stranger  it 
sistance.**                                         '  astonished  at  the  curious  and  constantly 

changing  spectacles  which  are  presented 

Alluding  to  the  paucity  of  the  tribes  to  his  eye.    He  sees  peo^e  of  every 

now    inhabiting  the  Amazon,  he  thus  grade  and  every  shade  of  complexion 

eloquently  soliloquizes :—  thronging  the  narrow  streets ;  military 

..-.     .  .    .,      *     ,/.   ^  guards,  stationed  before  the  palace  and 

"The  Amazon,  in  its  natural  features,  is  several  other  public  buildings  of  the  city ; 

the  same  now,  as  when  Acuna  descended ;  f    jj  women,  marching  afaSut  with  imi 
and  the  rapturous  descriptions  which  he  T-l«     !!*    *-..:•       j     *       *"  *™ 

has  given  of  theee  wild  foVests  and  mighty  ">«."«  ^y^  ?^  J""*  »"^    sweetmeate 

streams,  might  have  been  written  to-day.  P9^^  ?"  ^^J  ******* »   ^**«^  aimers. 

But  where  are  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  distinguished  by  coarse  straw  hats  of 

tribes,  who  then  skirted  its  borders,  and  prodigious  dimensions,  walking  slowly 

the  villages  so  thickly  populated  ?"  along  by  the  side   of  their  jar-laden 

mules ;   ladies,   taking   their   morning 

not  to  fattffue  the  reader  with  his-      ' '      *  ^'" 

torical 

company  him  in  imagination  throughout  '  frolicking  with  each  other,  in  a  state  df 

his  various  peregrinations,  noticing  only  perfect  nudity.    These  are  the  principal 

such  spectacles  and  circumstances  as  par-  sights  which  the  stranger  encounters  in 

ticularly  struck  his  attention.  the  thoroughfares  of  Para. 

As  we  have  before  remarked,  it  was  in  The  festa  days  of  the  province  art 

the  rainy  reason  that  he  reached  the  city  numerous.    On  these  occasions  there  is 

of  Para.     This  season  is  not  so  un-  a  mat  deal  of  pomp  and  parade.    The 

pleasant  as  one  would  suppose,  for  the  bells  of  the  different  churches  are  kept 

rain  rarely  falls  in  the  morning,  and  sel-  ringing  throughout  the  day ;  a  gorgeous 

dom  continues  for  more  than  an  hour  or  procession  moves  throuan  the  strec^ ; 

two  at  a  time.     So  far  from  incommoding  and  the  evenings  are  celebrated  by  a  ~ 
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pla^  of  fireworks,  and  a  general  illumi-  the  same  shade  of  complexion.     This 

nation  of  the  whole  city.    The  proces-  singular  fact  may  be  traced  to  the  grow 

sions  are  exceedingly  novel,  and  deserve  licentiousness  and  ignorance  of  the  peo- 

particular  notice.     First  comes  a  fine  pie,  and  the  disregard  which  they  manU 

military  band,  followed  by  a  number  of  fest  for  the  sacred  institution  of  matri- 

penitents,  wearing  long  black  yeils,  and  mony. 

having  their  beads  surmounted  by  rude  According  to  the  law    of  the    land, 

crowns  of  thorns.    After  these  several  every  one  who  is  not  a  priest  must  per- 

loose-robed    friars    generally    succeed,  form  military  duty.    Consequently,  (as 

Then  follow    beautiful  little   girls,  in  may  be  supposed,)  the  number  of  priests 

white  gauze  dresses :  these  are  prettily  or  padres    is  enormous !      The  reader 

decorated  with  flowers,  have  wings  on  would  doubtless  like  to  know  how  all 

their  shoulders,  and  are  designed  to  rep-  these  pious  hypocrites  earn  a  livelihood, 

resent  the  purity  and  innocence  of  the  They  do  so  principally  by  consecrating 

angels.  small  stones,  shells,  and  other  bauMes, 

The  Christ  comes  next,  tottering  be-  and  selling  them  to  the  superstitious 
neath  the  weight  of  the  heavy  cross,  natives,  as  sovereign  charms  against  the 
Then  the  Host,  over  which  a  splendid  influence  of  physical  maladies  and  evil 
canopy  is  supported :  as  this  passes  by,  spirits.  Sometimes  ten  or  fifteen  of  these 
the  crowd  fall  simultaneously  on  their  holy  trifles  may  be  seen  suspended  from 
knees,  while  the  foreigners  testify  their  the  neck  of  one  individual.  So  wonder- 
respect  by  raising  their  hats  and  retiring  fnl,  too,  is  the  credulity  of  the  natives,  that 
a  few  paces.  even  should  they  be  attacked  by  one  of 

After  this,  succeed  the  soldiers  and  the  very  diseases  for  which  one  of  their 

citizens — the  latter  bearing  on  their  heads  **  charms  *'  is  a  pretended  antidote,  their 

gorgeous  images  of  the  saints,  on  plat-  belief  in  its  efficacy  would  in  no  wise  be 

forms,  strewed  with  flowers.  diminished,  but  they  would  rather  con- 

The  procession  then  closes    with  a  sider  the  malady  as  a  merited  punishment 

heterogeneous  collection  of  pretty  Indian  brought  upon  themselves  for  their  lack 

maids,  clothed  in  their  richest  finery,  and  of  faith. 

wearing  massive  chains  of  gold  around  The  first  excursion  that  Mr.  Edwards 

their    necks ;   fruit    and    confectionery  made  from  the  city,  was  to  the  American 

Tenders,  and  a  host  of  naked  children,  rice  mills  at  Maguary.    These  are  sits- 

running  about  with  the  greatest  freedom  ated  on  the  bank  of  a  small  stream,  in  the 

and  delight !  depth  of  the  forest,  about  twelve  miles 

Among  the  chief  edifices  of  the  city  are  from  Para.    A  small  vessel  is  kept  con- 

the  custom- house,  the  president's  palace,  stantly  plying  between  the  city  and  the 

the  arsenal  and  the  cathedral— the  latter  mills,  engaged  in  the  transportation  of 

being  the  longest  building  of  its  kind  in  rice.    There    is    also    a    path    leading 

the  empire,    it  has  two  steeples,  and  a  through  the  forest,  from  three  to  four  feet 

musical  chime  of  bells,  which  may  be  in  width,  so  completely  arched  by  the 

heard  ringing  at  almost  all  hours  of  the  boughs  of  overhanging  trees,  as  to  be 

day.    The  churches  of  Para,  as  well  as  almost  precluded  from  the  light  of  the 

most  other  principal  buildings  in    the  sun.    Throughout   this  sylvan   avenoe 

city,  are  constructed  of  solid  stone.  The  the  deepest  solitude  prevails,  intenopted 

former  are  large,  and  are  named  after  the  only  by  the  notes  of   noisy  birds,  or 

different  saints.    They  are  all  handsome-  the  garrulous  chattering  of  frolicksome 

ly  ornamented  with  images  and  pictures,  monkeys. 

and  have  numerous  altars  of  curious  for-  Mr.  Edwards  and  his  companiofis,  it 

mation,  constructed  of  stone,  and  skill-  seems,  did  not  take  the  forest  route,  but 

folly  carved.  embarked  one  delightful  afternoon  in  a 

The  inhabitants  of  Para  are  of  three  gmall   cinoe,    preferring   to    make   the 

eenerai  kinds — the  whites,  blacks,  and  journey   by  water.    So  extremely  slow 

Indians.    Owing,  however,  to  the  pro-  was  their  progress,  that  when  evening 

RBSCuous  mingbng  together  of  all  classes,  arrived  they  were  Mill  some  distance  from 

a  variety  of  strange  intermixtures  occur;  the  mills,  and  were  obliged  to  anchor 

so  much  so,  that  one  sees  as  many  shades  near  the  mouth  of  a  lovely  stream,  where 

in  walking  through  the  streets  of  the  they  passed  the  night.  Says  Mr.  E. : — 
city,  as  in  rambling  through  an  American 

forest  in  autumn.     Indeed,  it  is  almost  «'  The  ftream,  where  we  anchored,  wis 

impossible  to  find  two  persons  of  exactly  narrow ;  tall  trees  drooped  over  the  water. 
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or  mangroves  shot  out  their  long  finger-  the  topmost  branches,    and   fall  dowa 

like  branches  into  the  mud  below.    Huge  again  in  gay  fesioons,  hanging  in  mid  air, 

bats  were  skimming  past ;  night  birds  were  and  blooming  with  flowers  of  every  hue. 

^rl  flPJ" !i*T5^  Tk ' -^^  ^''°'-  ^^l^'^f-^.'^P' >  Alluding  to  iHe  animation  which  always 

firhe'sTe^lnt^rXsT^^^^^  IZfi  ^^-  --^een  solUudes,  A 

the  starlight ;  the  deep,  sonorous  bayihi  of  ^  P'«^^^y  ^^^^^^ks  :- 
frogs  came  up  from  distant  marshes,  and 

loud  plashings  in  shore  suggested  all  sorts  "Monkeys  are  fcolicking  through  fes- 
of  nocturnal  monsters,  •fwas  our  first  Mooned  bowers,  or  chasing  in  revelry 
night  upon  the  water,  and  we  enjoyed  the  through  wood  arches.  Squirrels  scamper  in 
scene,  in  silence,  long  after  our  boatmen  <^«la<^y  from  limb  to  limb,  unable  to  con- 
had  ceased  their  song ;  until  nature's  wants  ***°  themselves  for  joyousness.  Coatis  are 
were  too  much  for  our  withstanding,  and  Rambolin^  among  the  fallen  leaves,  of 
we  sank  upon  the  hard  floor,  to  dream  of  ^>«ing  ^»th  monkeys  in  nimble  climbing, 
scenes  far  diflerent.*'  Pacus  and  agoutis  chase    wildly  about, 

ready  to  scud  away  at  the  least    noiss* 

At  eight   o'clock   on   the   following  Hnn  ^'i°i!l!h!!i!"*"''^ ''//''*  ^'^k' k '"■'iS''* 

T^^n^'.^S     «-    4        1            •     J     *   .u  tion,climbs  more  rapidly  over  the  branches, 

mo  ning.   oar    traveler    arrived  at  the  ^^  ,,^^  ^      ^   ^^^^  j^       -^^  3^^  ^^l 

miJJs,  and  was  just  m  lime  to  partake  of  pose,  he  mav  rest  him.    The  exquisite  tiny 
a    breakfast  of   a   piscatory    character,  deer,  scarcely  larger  than  a  lamb,  snuffs  ex 
The  fish,  however,  was  so  remarkable  for  ultingly  the  air,  and    bounds  fearlessly, 
the  cohesive  attraction  of  its  parts,  that  knowing  that  he  has  no  enemy  here.*' 
mastication  was  entirely  out  oi  the  ques- 
tion. Bright  and  beautiful  birds  also  inhabH 

The  principal  mill  was  a  large  antique*  this  sylvan  paradise.  Flocks  of  noisy 
looking  building  of  solid  stone,  and  the  parrots  may  he  heard  chattering  on  the 
scenery  surrounding  it  was  exceedingly  tops  of  the  loftiest  trees — yellow  and 
wild  and  beautiful.  In  front  of  the  build-  white-breasted  toucans  may  be  seen,  with 
ing  ran  the  small  stream,  completely  their  prodigious  beaks,  perched  on  the  up- 
embowered  with  overhanging  shrub-  per  branches,  and  cry  ingTucano,Tucano, 
bery.  Beyond  this,  the  dark  and  gloomy  with  human-like  accent.  Gay-crowned 
forest  rose  in  solemn  and  inspiring  gran-  manakins,  superb-plnmaged  chatterers, 
deur.  In  the  rear  of  the  mills,  at  the  dis-  and  pheasants  of  a  dozen  varieties,  fly 
tance  of  a  hundred  rods  or  more,  the  amid  the  foliage,  while  the  atmosphere 
silvery  waters  of  a  miniature  lake  glisten-  itself  is  alive  with  dazzling  humming- 
ed  among  the  trees.  A  low  meadow  in-  birds,  butterflies  of  extraordinary  size  and 
tervened,  covered  with  low  bushes,  a  tali  splendor,  and  myriads  of  shining  bugs, 
cocoanut  lifting  its  feathery  head  here  and  *'  glittering  as  with  the  light  of  gems." 
there  above  the  foliage.  The  whole  Snakes,  although  not  very  abundant, 
scene  was  bounded  by  a  dense  wilderness,  are  occasionally  seen  of  a  gigantic  size 
from  out  whose  recesses  the  nocturnal  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mills.  Mr.  E.  al- 
cries  of  nizht  birds  and  prowling  animals  Indes  to  one,  (which  by  the  way  was  en- 
nightly  fell  upon  the  listening  ear.  A  countered  by  the  writer  of  this  article,) 
more  sequestered  and  lonely,  yet  charm-  who,  having  been  surprised,  disgorged 
ing  and  interesting  spot,  for  the  lover  of  himself,  in  bis  fright,  of  an  immense 
nature,  or  the  votary  of  sporting  pleasure,  muscovy  duck.  The  serpent  was  of  the 
cannot  be  found  than  Maguary.  It  is  a  amphibious  kind,  and  appeared  to  be 
little  hidden  paradise,  which  has  been  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  in  length, 
discovered  by  but  few.  The  scarcity  of  flies  in  the  forest,  is 

The  forest,  adjacent  to   the  mills,  is  amply  compensated  by  the  extraordinary 

rich  beyond   description.    In  fact,  it  is  number  of  ants,  which   may    be   seen 

utterly  impossible  for  any  one  to  form  an  moving  over  the  surface  of  the  ground  in 

adequate  conception  of  the  gorgeousness  endless  files,  and  animating  the  leaves  of 

of  the  Brazilian  wild  woods,  who  has  not  every  tree.      Sometimes   a    flourishing 

himself  wandered  through  their  inviting  plantation  is  thoroughly  divested  of  its 

•hades.    Every  tree  is  an  object  of  in-  loliage  in  a  few  weeks  by  these  destruc- 

terest — so  curious  in  form,  and  different  tive  insects.     Indeed,  I  have  myself  seen 

from  those  which  adorn  our  own  native  a  large  and  beautiful  orange  tree,  one 

woods;  so  towering  too— blooming  with  day  blooming  in  the  richest  luxuriance, 

fragrant  parasites,  and  girded  with  creep-  the  next,  entirety  stripped  of  its  verdure — 

ing  vines,  which  find  their  way  op  into  leaflesA  and  bare  !     Not   vnfreqaently, 
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persons  lirine  in  the  country  are  litenlly  "We  collected   tpeeimeot  ot  a  greet 

arireu  out  of  their  houses  by  these  in-  variety  of  ferns,  calandrie*.  telaozia*  and 

•ects.    At  the  expiration  of  a  week  or  maxillarias.    and    observed    many    rich 

two.  having  cleared  the  house  of  every  flowers,  of  which  we  did  not  know  the 

species  of  vermin,  the  ants    take  their  2»°>«*-    »"«  !»«  ^}^  recogniie  a  pa»i<» 

liave.niach  to  thejoy  and  satisfaction  of  "'"'•';•  ""^"•  •*«f»,  "'  "i°^''',J?  •." 

;,.     ' .•  , rf  r.u                   .  .1,.  wound  around  a  small  tree,  and  mingled  Its 

Its  proprietors  But  these  are  not  the  beauUe.  with  the  overshading  leav«.- 
extent  of  their  depredations :  they  some- 
times insinuate  themselves  in  such  in-  (,„,  t^,^,„  ^^^  ^^  „„,  ^^,  ^, 
credible  numbers  into  the  laipa  walls  of  Caripe.  This  is  •  neglected  estate.  sit«. 
tile  buiWmg,  tha  they  become  at  last  no-  ^ed  ot  a  sraaU  island;  about  thirty  miles 
dermined.  and  faU  for  want  of  support  to  j^^  p^  h^  embarked  with  hu  torn- 
theground. 

When  engaged 
act  with  the 


i^ular  file  of  ants  may  be  seen  marching    ^^j'Jj  „„  j^eir  noiMless  journey 

op  m  perfect  order  on  one  side  of  the  ^^en  the  bright  sunlight  again  iUnmined 

trank,  while  another  file  IS  descending  on  ,b,  emerald  foliage  irouud  them,  they 

the  opposite  side,  each  one  of  the  insects  ^^,^   ^,5,,  ^^^^^   „;,,,  jj,^„,  f^ 

bearing  a  piece  of  a  leaf  as  large  as  a  sa.  p^^         But  we  will  give  the  reader  Mr. 

pence  in  bis  mouth ;  while  a  number  of  jy^j,.,  ^^^  pretty  descripUon  :_ 

others  are  located  up  amid  the  branches,  '^      '           ' 

If  h^thS?lpifh  '"  '"'''"'^  ""^  '^'  ^'^''''  "  Morning  dawned,  ind  we  were  wind- 

i»     .                                      *       1       4  ing  in  marrow  channel,  imong  the  loreli. 

JJats,  too,  are  namcrous.  not  only  at  ^J  j^ij^n^,  ^^at  eye  ever  rested  on.    They 

the  mills,  but  in  fact  in  e^ery  part  of  the  ^  ^^^^  the  water  like  lifing  things ;  their 

province.     Amoni^  the  different  species  green  drapery  dipping  beneath  the  surface, 

18  the  giant  vampire,  so  well  known  for  tnd  entirely  concealing  the  shore.    Upon 

the  deadliness  of  its  bite.     It  has  been  the  mainland,  we  had  seen  bui^  forests, 

fabulously  stated    by  various  travelers,  that  much  resembled  those  of  the  north 

that   this   animal  lulls   its  unconscious  magnified  ;  but  here,  all  was  different,  and 

victim  into    the  deepest  repose  by  the  <>">'   preconceptions  of   a  forest    in  the 

lanningof  its  wings,  while  it  is  extract-  ^^P*/^'  were  more  than  reahzed       Vast 

in^  the  life-blood  from  his  veins.    All  ^T^"5P"  ""^u!^''^"^^^^^^^ 

♦k?«  :-.  /-ui^      XT            u                            J  and  threw  out  their  coronal  t>eautie9  in  a 

this  IS  fable.    No  case  has  ever  occurred  profusion  of  fantastic  forms.    Sometime. 

at  Para  of  any  person  having  sustained  {^g  ,o„     i^a^es  assumed  the  shape  of  a 

any  serious  injury  from  their  bite,  aU  feither-encircled  crest,  at  others,  of  an 

though  numbers  of  unsuspecting  sleepers  opened  fan;  now,  long  and  bro«l,  they 

have  been  "phlebotomized"  in  their  big  drooped  languidly  in    the  sanlight;  and 

toes  by  them.  again,  like  ribbon  streamers,  they  were 

Two  or  three  miles  below  the  mills  is  floating  upon  erery  breath  of  air.    Some  td 

a  little  settlement,   called  very    appro-  ^^^*^   ?»•"»•  ^**^«  ^"  blossom,  the  tall 

priately  "  Larangeira ''  or  "  orangejrrove."  *P^'^P  ^^  y®^^^^  flowers  conspicuous  among 

It  is  composed  of  about  a  dozen  or  more  ^^^^  ^^'^^i  f'"""^.  °***?"  depended  masses 

prettily  situated  on  a  rising  bank  of  the  ,,^  f^^  p^in,,  had  dinppeared.  and  the 

stream.     This  place  abounds  in  flourish-  <4n^  f^ij^e  of  the  tree-tops  resembled 

ing  orange  trees,  which  are  aoted  for  piles  of  green.    Along  the  shore,  creeping 

the  deliciousness  of  their  golden-colored  Tines  so  overran  the  whole,  as  to  form  aa 

fruit     Here  are  stationed  an  "old  com-  impervious  hedge,  concealing  everything 

mandaote  **  and  a  few  beggarly  troops,  within,  and  clustering  with  flowers." 
for  the  better  security  of  this  part  of  toe 

||rovince.    The  old  fellow  was  at  least  Caripe  is  a  beautiful  place,  but  exceed- 

aixty  years  of  age,  yet  at  the  period  of  ing  wild  and  lonely.    It  commands  a  fine 

our  departure,  he  had  alovelv  wife,  with  view  of  the  river  in  front,  it  being  tea 

jet-black  eyes   and  raven   nair,  whose  miles    across   to  the   next    intervening 

senior  he  mnst  have  been    by   nearly  island.    Fish  are  caught  here  abundantly 

forty-five  years.  by  the  natives,  in  a  very  simple  manner. 

It  was  on  afflorious  morning  that  Mr.  The  water  in  the  streams  rises  and  falls 

£.  took  his  finsU  departure  from  Maguary.  with  the  river,  and  some  of  them  are 

Pksaing  through  the  forest,  says  he —  left  almost  entirely  dry  by  the  ebbing 
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tide.    The  Indians  take  advantage  of  this  The  niang:roTe8,  with  which  many  of 

circumstance  in   the    following  curious  the  Para  streams  are  skirted,  constitute 

manner:  having  constructed  a  simple  ap-  certainly   a    very    interesting    feature. 

?iaratU8  of  long  reeds,  from  six  to  eight  These  curious  trees  are  low  and  have  a 
eet  in  length,  and  matted  together  by  main  stem,  from  which  numbers  of  others 
thongs  of  grass,  they  stretch  it  across  radiate  in  every  direction,  Uking  root  in 
the  mouth  of  one  of  the  streams  at  high  the  mud.  They  subserve  a  useful  pur- 
tide,  having  taken  the  caution  to  secure  pose,  in  binding  together  the  soil,  and  in- 
it  properly.  The  water  passes  out  through  creasing  the  body  of  the  island,  by  catch- 
the  rushes  without  any  difficulty ;  but  ing  and  adding  to  it  all  manner  of  drift, 
alas !  all  the  innocent  little  fishes  are  left  Says  Mr.  E. : — 
behind. 

Returning  to  the  city,  we  soon  after  "indeed,  whole  islands  ire  thus  formed; 

find  our  traveler  voyaging  in  a  canoe  by  and  within  the  memory  of  residents,  an 

starlight,  to  another  estate,  bearing  the  island  of  considerable  size  has  sprung  up 

name  of  Tanau.     At  this  place  is  one  of  within  sight  of  \he  city  of  Para.      In  a 

the  most  extensive  pottery  establishments  similar  way,  the  thousands  of  islands  that 

in  the  province.  It  is  located  on  the  brow  dot  the  whole  Amazon  have  been  formed." 
of  a  small  hill,  and  the  buildings  are  al« 

most  concealed  from  view  by  the  trees  Arriving  at  Vigia,  our  canoe  voyagers 
and  surrounding  shrubbery.  This  estate  anchored  for  the  night,  and  in  the  morn- 
is  an  extremely  interesting  one  on  ac-  ing  crossed  over  to  the  Roscenia  of  Sen- 
count  of  its  associations,  having  been  hor  Godinho,  to  whom  they  had  letters  of 
laid  out  many  years  ago  by  the  unfortu-  introduction.  Here  they  were  well  re- 
nate  Jesuits.  There  are  about  eighty  ceived,  and  treated  with  that  cordiality  and 
slaves  stationed  here,  engaged  either  in  hospitality  for  which  southern  planters 
cultivating  the  plantation,  or  in  working  are  so  remarkable.  Our  friends,  it  seems, 
in  the  kiln.  During  the  heat  of  the  day  were  not  very  epicurean  in  their  diet 
they  are  not  obliged  to  perform  any  severe  while  on  this  plantation,  and  did  not 
labor,  but  are  kept  busily  employed  at  scruple  to  eat  monkeys,  iguanas,  and 
both  morning  and  evening.  other  "  choics  animals,^*  from  which  we 

Amone  the  many  yegetable  productions  northerners  are  forever  precluded. 

of  this  place,  may  be  named  the  caslania  After  a  pleasing  visit  of  several  days, 

or  Brazil  nut    This  delicious  fruit  grows  during  which  time  they  collected  quite  a 

on  very  tall  trees,  and  is  one  of  the  prin-  number  of  new  birds  and  animals,  they 

cipal  exports  of  the  province.    Immense  took  leave  of  Senhor  Godinho,  and  re- 

Suantities  of  them  are  annually  brought  turned  to  the  city,  where  they  began  to 

own  from  the  interior  for  the  purpose  of  make  immediate  preparations  for  ascend- 

trade.  ing  the  Amazon. 

Shortly  after  our  traveler*s  return  from  In  order  that  they  might  enjoy  perfect 

Tanau,  he  made  an  excursion  to  Vigia, a  independence,  and  have  the  power  of 

pretty  little  village,  situated  on  the  Para  stopping  wherever  they  pleased,  they 

river,  about  ten  miles  from  its  mouth,  purchased  a  river  craft  for  their  own  ac- 

As  the  route  by  the  river  was  less  inter-  commodation. 

esting  and  somewhat  hazardous,  Mr.  The  boat  was  of  singular  construction, 
Edwards  preferred  the  inland  course,  being  thirty  feet  in  length,  with  a  round 
which,  allhouflfh  much  the  longest,  is  one  curved  bottom,  entirely  destitute  of  a  keel, 
of  the  most  charming  trips  that  can  be  The  cabin  was  in  the  after  part,  and  pro- 
taken  from  the  city.  How  truly  delight-  vided  with  lockers  for  provisions,  and 
ful  must  it  have  been  for  our  adventurer —  berths  for  sleeping.  The  greatest  width 
sailing  down  those  lovely  embowered  of  the  boat  was  seven  feet.  The  forward 
streamlets— winding  among  the  little  part  of  the  craft  was  appropriated  to  the 
islands— listening  by  starlight  to  the  luggage,  over  which  was  a  matting  cov- 
sweet  songs  of  Faustino,  or  to  his  ering,  of  a  semi-circular  fovm.  On  either 
legendary  stories,  so  romantic  and  wild,  side  of  this  the  deck  extended  out  for  a 
Oh,  it  must  have  been  blissful  indeed !  foot  or  more,  on  which  the  Indians  sat 
Throuehout  the  day  Mr.  Edwards  amused  while  engaged  in  paddling.  The  boat 
himself  in  firing  at  the  monkeys  gam-  was  moreover  furnished  with  a  small 
boling  amonff  the  trees,  or  in  shooting  square  sail. 

the  various  birds  which  he  saw  running  Having  procured  the  requisite  pass- 

among  the  mangroves  along  the  shore.  ports,  our  adventurers  started  one  fair 
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May  morning  on  tbeir  interesting  voyage  islands,  covered  entirely  with  floarisbing 

up  the  river.      When  opposite  Caripe,  groves  of  palms.     Of  these  remarkabK 

the  Galliota  sprang  a  leak,  and  was  in  trees,  more  than  a  hundred  kinds  are 

danger  of  being  swamped.    In  order  to  known  to  exist  in  Brazil.    Besides  these, 

repair  damages,  it  was  found  necessary  our  voyagers  occasionally  saw  groups  of 

to  take  out  all  the  cargo,  which  of  course  seringa  trees,  near  which  were  located 

subjected  them  to  considerable  trouble  the  leaf-covered  dwellings  of  the  ^^giun 

and  delay.  colledors.^^ 

In  three  days,  all  damage  having  been  Entering  one  of  the  direct  channels  of 

repaired,  they  hoisted  their  new  big  sail,  the  Amazon,  called  the  Tapajana,  they 

and  away  sped  the  little  Galliota  from  the  were  serenaded  by  troops  of^guaribas  or 

quiet  waters  of  Caripe.  howling  monkeys,  whose  voices,  horrific 

On  account  of  the  strength  of  the  cur-  beyond   description,  Mr.  E.  graphicaltr 

rent  and  the  changes  of  the  tide,  their  likens  to   **the  roaring  of  maid   bulk 

progress  was  exceeoidgly  slow.    Besides,  and  the  squealing  of  mad  pigs*  mingled 

they  were  generally  obliged  to  anchor  together. 

during  the  night,  whatever  might  be  the  One  evening  they  surprised  a  flock  of 

state  of  the  tide,  on  account  of  the  great  macaws,  who  were  roosting  amon^^  the 

number  of  small  islands,  which  rendered  trees.    Flying  quickly  from  their  place  of 

the  navigation  quite  dangerous.  concealment,  they  circled  in  large  nunH 

In  a  few  days  they  crossed  the  mouth  hers  over  the  heads  of  our  adventorers. 

of  the  river  Tocantius,  one  of  the  grand-  They  were  immediately   saluted   by  m 

est  of  the  Amazon  branches.    This  river  simultaneous  discharge  of  fire-arms  from 

is  navigable  for  an  immense  distance,  and  the  boat,  which  brought  down  one  of 

has  a  number  of  flourishing  settlements  their  number  in  a  dilapidated  conditiofi 

on  its  banks.     It  takes  its  nse  in  a  min-  to  the  ground.    He  proved  to  be  one  of 

eral  district,  remarkable  for  its  precious  the  blue  and  jrellow  variety, 

stones  and  wild  mountain  scenery.    The  On  tbe  6th  of  June,  the  Galliota  waa 

principal  town  on  its  banks  is  Cameta,  op]K>site  the  village  of  Garupa.    This  m 

a  village    containing   near   twenty-five  a  place  of  but  little  importance  at  present, 

hundred  inhabitants.  containing'  but  a  few   hundred  inhabi- 

By  way  of  amusement  and  variety,  Mr.  tanls,  and  having  but  a  trifling  trade.  The 

Edwards  and  his  companions  frequently  town  itself  is  pleasantly  situated,  on  a 

went  ashore  on  the  difierent  islands,  in  small  eminence,  and  is  fronted  by  a  pretty 

quest  of  game,  and  many  were  the  bright-  little  island,  called  the  **Lsle  of  Paro- 

plumaged   birds  which    they   killed  on  quets." 

these  sporting  occasions.    In  their  ram-  Soon  after  passing  Garupa,  onr  travel- 

bles  on  shore  they  often  witnessed  inter-  era  crossed  tbe  mouth  of  the  Xingu,  a 

esting  pictures  of  Indian  life — a  group  of  large  river,  almost  equal  to  the  Tocantius 

natives,  seated  around  a  blazing  fire  and  in  length.    On  its  banks  are  a  number  of 

roasting  fish  in  the  flame ;  others  loung-  Indian  settlements,  which  derive  their 

ing  in  their  hammocks,  suspended   be-  support    chiefly  from  the  India-rubber 

tween  a  couple  of  slender  palms,  or  rov-  they  manufacture,  it  being  considered  the 

ing  about  with  their  guns  in  search  of  best  in  the  province.     The  scenerv.  al- 

feathered  prey.  though  mountainous,  is  singularly  beau- 

Braves  was  the  name  of  the  first  town  tiful. 

where  our  travelers  landed.     This  place  Among  the  many  annoyances  to  which 

has  few  attractions,  bein^  composed  of  a  our  friends  were  subjected  in  ascending 

scanty  number  of  mud  houses,  thatched  the  river,  those  which  they  experienced 

with  a  species  of  palm.     The  scenery  from  the  multiplicity  of  biting  in«ec(s 

around  is  beautiful,  and  the  forest  is  well  were  decidedly  the  most  perplexing  and 

supplied   with   India-rubber    trees.      In  disagreable.    Above  the  Xingu,  musiui. 

front  of  a  certain  store,  they  saw  a  num-  toes  are  wonderfully  numerous,  and  are 

ber  of  "  leisurely  gentlemen  "  engaged  in  exceedingly  rindictire  artd  bhjod-fhirj^f  m 

rolling  balls  at  a  single  pin;  at  another  their   dixitosifums — indeed,  they    are    a 

place,  they  observed  some  natives  occu-  Bex'tous  dratrback  to  the  pleasures  of  roj- 

pied  in  painting  plates  and  small  pans  of  aging  on  the  Amazon, 

white  clay,  the  workmanship  ot  which  In  traveling  in  the  wilds  of  Braz.Uo&e 

was*very  commendable.  has  to  accustom  himself  to  eat  every  kind 

Continuing  their  course  up  the  river,  of  food,  and  witness  many  si nrular  r^ 

they  wound  around  innumerable  small  curean  spectacles,     Saya  Mr.  E. :— 
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*'  Our  inacmwt,  frictMeed  with  rice,  made  taken  her  at  MoDte  Alegre,  and  wu  now 
a  very  respectable  meal ;  but  what  then,  conveying  her  home.  She  was  ver.v  beau- 
many  a  more  reputable  fowl  has  that  tiful,  and  her  expression  was  so  touch ingly 
disadTantage.  The  Indians  shot  a  small  disconsolate,  that  we  were  half  tempted  to 
monkey,  and  before  life  was  out  of  him,  consider  ourselves  six  centuries  in  the 
threw  him  upon  the  fire.  Scarcely  warmed  past,  toss  the  old  gentleman  into  the  river, 
through,  he  was  torn  in  pieces,  and  de-  &nd  cry,  St.  Denis  to  the  rescue  !  Poor 
voured  with  a  sort  of  canmbal  greediness,  girl !  she  had  reason  enouzh  tor  sadness, 
that  made  one  shudder.**  as  she  thought  of  her  unpleasant  widow- 
hood, and  of  the  merciless  cowhide   in 

On  the  1 1th.  the  Galliota  sailed  by  the  rA't"S.!fL™.miu!T  o^f^Z  "ut 

i:i,i    . rn    •  u        •.     -  J            .u  ner  If  she  would  like  to  go  witti  us.    xier 

LltJc  town  of  Pryioha,  wtualed  upon  the  ,j„^„^d  ^  instantT  but  the  thought 

northern  shore.    The  land  was  here  low  of  her  father  so  near  soon  dimmed  them 

and  swampy,  and  covered  with  a  forest  with  tears." 

of   extraordinary    magnificence.      The 

palm  trees  were  to  be  seen  no  longer;  ^^     ......     ^  ,..           •    j     . 

but  in  their  stead,  tall  mullato,  manga-  „  ^"  ^"^  ^^ll*\*^®  Gal hota  arrived  at 

heira  and  cotton  trees  were  abundant,  c^antarem.     With  the  exception  ol  XM 


nanosomesi  01  i^razilian  trees,    ll  is  very  "•  »«*  *c*j/ajvo  vi  *%ciu  ii»ci,  «..«  i^— - 

lofty,  and  is  surmounted  with  a  spreading  n?ands  an  extensive  trade  with  the  mte- 

lop,  which,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  "o^-   P^  population  of  the  town  is  near 

is  profusely  decorated  with  clusters  of  four  thousand. 

•nowy  flowerets.     It  derives  its  name  ,  The  scenery  of  the  Tapajos  is  extreme- 

from  the  yellow  color  of  its  bark.    The  v    picturesque    and   beautUul.     About 

most  valuable  tree,  however,which  grows  ^^°  hundred  and  fifty  miles  above,  the 

on  the  Amazon,  is  the  cedar.    This  is  ?»oant)iins  lift  up  their  towering  peaks 

very  abundant  on  the  Jupura,  one  of  the  "*.  "»aj«8*y  to  the  sky.    Near  here,  the 

upper  branches,  and  is  frequently  found  "Mineral  region  commences,  which  is  not 

floating  in  immense  quantities  in  the  ""'^  remarkable  for  its  precious  stones, 

river.    Had  the  inhabitants  of  Para  one  ^"^  also  for  its  rare  animals,  richly  plu- 

third  the  enterprise  of  the  "Yankees."  roamed  birds,  and  splendid  flowers.    A 

rafting  on  the  Amazon  might  be  made  ""'®  farther  up  is  an  Indian  settlement, 

extremely  profitable.  where  large  numbers  of  feather-embroid- 

On  the  12lh,  the  town  of  Monte  Alegre  ^^^  dresses  and  hammocks  are  annually 
was  in  sight.  This  place  is  particularly  J^anufactured  and  brought  down  to  Para 
noted  for  its  manufacture  of  cuyas  or  tor  sale.  .  .  w 
painted  gourds,  some  of  which  are  quite  ^  Getting  once  more  under  weigh,  the 
handsome,  both  in  form  and  coloring.  Galliota  pursued  its  course  up  the  Ama- 
The  surrounding  scenery  is  diversified  xon.  This  mighty  river  gradually  narrow- 
and  beautiful,  and  the  banks  of  the  river  ^^'^  ^^^  adventurers  proceeded  onward, 
are  overhung  with  thick  clustering  vines,  fwvious  to  their  arrival  at  Santarem,  it 
gaily  decorated  with  flowers  of  pink  and  ^^  averaged  from  eight  to  ten,  and  some- 
blue.  Within  a  short  distance  of  the  '""««  "'^«®"  "™*'««-  Between  this  town 
town,  a  tall  peak  lifu  up  iU  green-man-  ^^  P*^*  '^  bas  been  estimated  that  there 
tied  head,  constituting  a  prominent  land-  ^^^  more  than  twelve  hundred  islands, 
mark  for  many  miles  around.  Near  this  "^"«  ®'  *bem  very  small,  and  all  covered 
place  the  river  makes  a  bold  curve,  and  ^**b  the  richest  verdure.  The  distanca 
expands  to  a  width  of  from  fifteen  to  '»  ^^^^  *'^  hundred  miles, 
twenty  miles.  The  land  on  the  southern  ^^^  country  immediately  above  San- 
shore  is  high.  tarem  abounds  in  groves  of  cocoa  trees. 

On   the   14lh,  our  friends  made  a  halt  These  are  low.  being  seldom  above  fif- 

at  a  cocoa  plantolion,  where  they  wit-  ^^^"  l^^^  »"  height.     The  tops  of  the 

nessed   the   following  dramatic  scene,  trees  become  so  malted  together,  that  the 

jjays  JVlr.  E. : grove  itself  looks  like  an  immense  ban- 
yan, being  one  dense  mass  of  rich  and 

"  While  here,  a  montaria  arrived,  con.  clustering  foliage. 
Uining  a  sour- looking  old  fellow,  and  a        9"   *be  19th.  our  travelers  landed  at 

youiiflr  Kirl  seated    between    two  slaves.  Obidos.     This  Is  a  place  of  considerable 

She  had  eloped  from  some    town  above  trade,  and  contains  upwards  of  a  thousand 

with  her  lover,  and  her  father  had  over-  inhabitants.    The  river  is  here  contracted 
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in  width  to  a  mile  and  a  half.    Through  of   age,  lolling  as  complaceotly  ia  is 

Ihis  narrow  space  the  waters  boil  and  hammock  as  an  old  Turk,  and  innr* 

dash  furiously  like  those  of  a  whirlpool,  ting  in  the  fumesof  a  formidable  p  pt 
The  position  of  the  place  is  indicated  by        At   Serpa  our  travelers  witne6«*d  i 

two  high  hills,  which  stand  like  faithful  singular  Indian  dance.    The  met  »« 

sentinels  continually  watching  over  it.  dressed   in   shirts  and  pantalooa*,  i^ 

On  the  23d,  the  Galliota  sped  quickly  the  maidens  clad  in  white  eown<,  p^fl- 

by  the  lofty  bluff,  which  rises  in  its  soli-  tily  decorated  with  gay-coiored  ribVoi 

tary  and  imposing  magnificence,  a  distin-  and  flowers.    The  masic  on  ih^s oea-ci 

guishing  monument  between  the  waters  consisted  of  a  one-sticked  drom  aiki  xJ^ 

of  the  upper  and  lower  Amazon  ;  mark-  stringed  guitar,which  undoubtedly  cSwi- 

ing  the  district  of  Para,  from  that  of  the  ed    most  mellifluonsly  to^eihfr.    1^ 

Rio  Negro.  dance  was  a  kind  of  "cheat,"  m  »iici 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  our  the  men  were  coquetted  rawt  wtct*iT 

friends  arrived  at  Villa  Nova,  just  in  lime  by  the  heartless  dam>el«,  who  skf?ft 

to  witness  a  brilliant  illumination  and  about  in  a  manner  most  difficati^tn 

torch-light  procession,  which  was  then  conceived.     To  add  to  the  ridicobii?'-** 

taking  place  in  the  village,  in  commemo-  of  the  scene,  all  parties  kept  tune  r/'i 

ration  of  St.  Juan,  one  ofits  patron  saints,  the  music  by  a  spasmodic  snappm  oi 

Succeeding  the  procession,  says  Mr.  E.,  lingers  and  loud  shuffling  of  ieeto:tiii 

floor,  as   they  rapidly  approacijfti  i*I 

"Were  ingeniously  preposterous  angels,  receded  from  each  other. 


kit;.  ;  and  others  still,  in  parli-colo^ed  f"^e  wen  away  to  inc.r  sevj^. -- 
gauds,  suggestive  of  scape  angels  from  ^^'"^  ^^^'J  inebriated  comraue*,^o 
Pandemonium.  Behind  these  loitered  the  'f^  stretched  out  on  the  floor,  to re«« 
tag,  rag  and  bobtail,  or  the  black,  red  their  equilibrium  a/ /e«urf. 
and  yellow,  in  the  most  orthodox  Tam-  Drawing  near  ihe  Barra  of  m  i-^ 
many  style."  Negro,  our  travelers   noticed  ibt  ita 

water  of  the  river  becanne  s^daallr  M- 

On   the  26th,  our   travelers   resumed    er  and  darker  in  color.   FinaJlr/fi;^ 
their  journey,  keeping  ahead  of  the  Gal-    peared    intensely  black,  yet  stjl!  (W 

liota  in  a  small   montaria,   which  they  and  limpid  ;  the  rippling  warelft* '^Art- 
had  purchased  at  Villa  Nova  for  sporting    ling  in  the  sunlight,  like  rrv^tai  irM« 

purposes.   They  created  sad  havoc  among  On   either  side,  towering  bluffs,  w^c-'*^ 
the  egrets,  cranes,  and  other  long-legged     with  luxuriant  verdure,  rose  in  .mf.^ 

birds,  which  frequented  the  shores  of  the  beauty,    while   green    gaits,  tcsuifjc<< 

small  streams  and  igaripes.    Thus  they  with  flowering  vines,   lay  bctwcp- 

whirled  away  the  days.    At  night,  says  ing  a  character  of  exceeding richnesiai^ 

^^'  E-«  variety  to  the  enchantinir  laoiijape. 

,,  T*  I       *       .1-  XI.  At  last,  on  the  eveningoftheif'^^i 

i-     T  l"T  ^"'^°",i^  gf  ^^^'^  -"P^"    ^«  day,  our  adventurers  arrived  atihf  Bi'^ 

cabin  and  while  awav  the  hours  in  sintfing  uJJ  u  ciiiu.c.3aiii»cuo 

all  the  psalms,  and  hvmns,  and  social  soors,  ^^'"5   accomplished  a  Ton?e  o,  ^ 

that  memory  could  suggest.    Old  Amazon  twelve    hundred   miles.     This  wwS* 

was  never  so  startled  before;  and  alon^  his  termination    of    their   intfrestiiic  j^' 

banks,  the  echoes  of  Old  Hundred  and  Lucy  ^^7-     Having  taken  a  hoQ«e,t!JfVp 

Long  may  be  traveling  still,"  pared  for  a  slay  of  sevenlwwi^* 

shore. 

Stopping  at  a  certain  plantation.  Mr.        Barra  is  the  chief  town  of  thf  Ho N^ 

Edwards  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  gro  district ;  but  aside  from  ihf  banct* 

large  and  highly  cultivated  tobacco  field,  and  the  house  of  the  Assembiv.i&tf**' 

The  Rio  Negro  tobacco  is  considered  su-  no  buildings  heredeservin2o{Do;.;MM 

perior  to  any  raised  in  the  United  Slates,  even  these  are  but  miserable  slniCiifT^ 

being  quite  mild  and  of  a  pleasant  flavor.        The  scenery   has  much  innrrtt  »i 

It  is  put  up  in  long  rolls,  and  is  wound  beauty.     The  river  in  froniotiftchf^JtS 

with  rubber,  to  protect  it  from  the  influ-  like  a  lake,  while  a  gliMfmnj  siT^T' 

ence  of  the  weather.     Every  one  smokes  embowered  with  verdure,  cirdfi  j:  tv 

in  Brazil— both  men,  women  and  chil-  the  upper  portion  of  the   town  A'l< 

drpn  .  an.l  u  is  not  an  uucommon  spec-  as  the  eye  can  reach,  the  gor.wsf'^ 

1  boy  of  six  or  seven  years  extends,  looking  like  one  ruiicaojiflii 
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age,  at  it  rises  and  fdls  with  the  gentle  a  flnuUl  waterUI,  having  a  descent  of 
Tindulations  of  the  land.  On  the  bank  of  about  twelre  feet  Advantage  has  been 
the  river  stands  an  old  ruin,  which  in  taken  of  this  by  the  construction  of  a 
its  better  days  was  used  as  a  kind  of  saw-mill  just  below.  During  the  rainy 
fortification,  but  which  is  now  so  over-  season,  the  water  of  the  river  is  so  high, 
^rown  with  moss  and  clambering  vines,  that  the  fall  is  hardly  perceptible — con- 
as  to  be  hardly  distinguished  from  the  sequently,  it  is  then  impossible  to  work 
surrounding  foliage.     Says  Mr.  £. : —  the  mill.    Both  seasons,  however,  have 

their    peculiar  advantages.     While  the 

"Here  the  secluded  inhabitants  live,  water  is  low,  (which  is  the  case  through- 

•carcely  knowing  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  out  the  dry  season,)  the  mill  is  kept  in 

and  as  oblivious  of  outward  fanities  as  constant  operation ;  and  when  it  is  high, 

our  Dutch  ancestors,  who  in  by-gone  cen-  gufficient  employment  is  afiorded  in  float- 

tones  vegetated  upon  th^  banks  of  the  ^    ^^^^  j        {^^  ^^^^^ 

Hudson.    Here  is  no  rumbling  of  carls,  or  %,^    ir^««»^«  ;-  ^«:**  ^nU«^'.*;«  */*.^ 

trampling  of  horses.     SerenTty.  as  of  a  ^J'  ?^Tf*.**  q«'te eulomsUc  con- 

Sabbklh  morning,  reigns  perpetual,    bro-  ceming  the  delicious  water  of  the  Rio 

ken  only  by  the  rub-^dub   of  the  even-  Negro,  which  he  decjares,  for  bathine 

ing  patrol,  or  by  the  sweet,  wild  strains  purposes,  to  be  superior    to    any  with 

from  some  distant  cottage,  where  the  In-  which  he  is  acquainted.    It  produces  a 

dian  girls  are  dancing  to  the  music  of  their  pleasant  exhilaration,  such  as  those  only 

own  veices."  are  able  to  appreciate,  who  have  them- 

__        ,          ,,.,,,         ,. ,   ,  selves  bathed  in  it,  or  in  the  waters  of  a 

How  pleaMully  did  the  days  glide  by  mineral  spring. 

at  Barra !    The  mornings  were  probably  xhe  people  generally  are  very  cleanly, 

spent  in  wandering  in  the  forest,  in  quest  ^nd  bathe  regularly  every  day.     Says 

of  natural     specimens, — bnght-wineed    Mr.  £: 

birds,  shining  insects  and  curious  shells ! 

The    evenings,  loo,  were    not  without  "  The  women  were  usually  in  before 

their    amusements.      Roving  carelessly  sunrise  ;  and  we  never  saw,  as  some  have 

about  the  town  by  starlight — swinging  in  asserted  in  the  case,  both  sexes  promiscu- 

their  comfortable  hammocks — mingling  ously  in  the  water." 

in   the  dances  of  the  natives — inhaling        o^. .  ,    ^,  *  n-     m 

the  fumes  of  a  soothing  cigar  or  wreath-  .   J^'^  ""^^  ^  the  case  at  R«o  Negro, 

ing  circles  of  smoke  Lm  long  Indian  ^  .  ^«  °''?!  !?*  have  frequently  seen 

pipes-listening  to  the  sweet  tinkling  of  ^'^  •««•  .*>?^"?  W^«''  "?\^J^^\!,^ 

a  merry  guitar^and  chatting  familiSriy  '^^  '^.""^*,«  ''^^J\^^  ^^'^•^  ""Vr'^^i    '  -Z^ 

with  the  pretty  damsels,  whoTiaunt  thesi  ^^,^°  "^  ^^^  P"***;*^  wharves  of  the  city, 

wild  woo5s  with  their  beauty  and  their  ^^^  ^?  "^'^  ^°  ^^'^  ^  M^Z^^f  ;«t... 

song,  were  the  chief  delights  of  our  ro-  JJ^'^  'IV^^  ^'^  ^i   ^7^Jl! 

mantic  adventurers  wbile^t  Barra.    Oh,  ^^l  7.»|!^*>  shows.after  al     that  there 

most  enviable  William  !  do  you  not  wish  »"  ^^^  '•**^«  "^^J^  '"^^'^y  *1  ^^ZV^T. 

that  you  were  back  once  more  ?  ^^^^  and  other  nlaces  of  which  we 

The  birds  of  Barra  are  of  numberiess  ?"?*»^  •P^^'     Referring   to  a   certain 

varieties  and  of  the  most  exquisite  plu-  '*^**'°S  ^"®»  ^^  "*y«-— 

mage.    All  day  long  may  be  h«ird  the  „  wj^ji^  ^^^  gentlemen  were  in  the  wa- 

boisterous  cries  of  parrots   and    jays,  ^„^  ^^e  ladies  upon  the  bank  were  ap- 

while  occasionally  the  plaintive  notrt  of  plauding,  criticising  and  comparing  styles, 

the  solitary  troquis  fall  upon  the  ear.  for  there  were  almost  as  many  nations  of 

Manak ins,  with  glowing  crests,  flit  from  us,  as  individuals;  and  when,   in  ihtir 

bush  to  bush  ;  fly-catchers  flutter  in  the  turn,  they  darted  through  the  water,  or 

air,  ''and  motmots  and   curious  pigeons  dove,  like  streaks  of  light,  to  the  very  bot- 

sit  silently  on  the  branches,  almost  con-  torn,  they  were  in  no  wise  distressed  that 

cealed    from'   view    by    the  clustering  Z?  •^^"P^^*).  "^^^  *^  *,**•  """*  privilege, 

leaves.    But  the  most  splendid  of  all  the  ^hey  were  all  practiced  and  graceful  swim- 

forest  birds,  are  the  chatterers.    These  ««".  but  the  Senhora  particularly, -(refer- 

juicDi  uiiuo,  aiv   luc  vuat»«;ici».     *  "^'^  ring  to  the  Wife  of  Senhor  Henriquez,)  as 

birds  in  size  are  somewhat  smaller  than  ,h/,^^  ^-^^  j,^,  longhair,  long  enough 

a    robin,    and  their  colors   are  white,  to  sweep  the  ground  when  walking,  en- 

crimson,  purple  and   ultramarine    blue,  shrouding  her  in  its  silken  folds,  might 

strikingly  blended  together  in  the  differ-  have  been  taken  for  the  living  new  world 

ent  species.  V  nus." 

Within  two  or  three  miles  of  Barra  if 
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The  Rio  Negro  country  abounds  in  a  About  a  hundred  noileft  above 

variety  of  beautiful  and  valuable  cabinet  situated  a  small  village  called  FonteWx. 

woods.     Here  is  found  the  prettily  mot-  A  number  of  rivers  flow  into  the  Atnazon 

tied  *<turtle  wood,"  resembling  mahogany  in  its  vicinity,  which  (Mr.  E.  0tate»>  are 

in    appearance,  and   the  delicate  satin  very  incorrectly  laid  down  on  the  maps. 

wood,  so  remarkable  for  its  lustre  and  The  most  remote  town  on  the  Amaxott 

susceptibility  of  polish ;   also,  the  pao  is  Tabatinga,  a  small  place,  having  bat 

santo  or  sacred  wood,  excellent  cedar,  a  few  hundred  inhabitants.     It  i»  near 

and  many  kinds  of  superior  timber.    A  eighteen  hundred  miles  from  the  city  of 

company,  formed  of  active  and  energetic  Para.    This  is  the  termioatioD   of    tbc 

men,  who  thoroughly  understand    the  Brazilian  territory, 

practical  part  of  their  vocation,  might  do  The  tributaries  of  the  Rio  Negro  are 

an  extensive  and   profitable  lumbering  said  to  be  at  least  forty  in  number,  moal 

business,  by  establishing  themselves  at  of  which  have  been  settled  upon  by  tbc 

some  convenient  settlement  on  the  Ama-  whites.     At  forty  days*  iouniey    froa 

zon.      The  expense   of   the  enterprise  Barra,  is  the  stream  which  coonects  tbc 

would  be  but  trifling,  and  there  would  be  Rio  Negro  with  the  Orinoco.    It  is  called 

but  little  probability  of  failure,  provided  by  the   natives   the  ''Casiqnian.**     By  * 

the  individuals  were  duly  qualified  for  means  of  this,  an  inland  coounanicfttkM 

the  undertaking.    The  wood  might  be  exists  between  Angostura  and  Fara. 

floated  down  the  current  on  rafts  to  Para,  On  the  28th  of  July,  our  adventarcts 

and  from  thence  exported  to  the  United  started  from  Barra  on  their  homevard 

States  at  very  little  cost.     WhoMlgo?  royage  down  the  Amazon.     Being  bear- 

The  productions  of  the  district  are  ex-  ers  of  his  Majesty*s  mail,  they  were 
ceedingly  valuable,  and  of  many  kinds,  treated  with  considerable  attention  at  tbc 
Balsam  copal va  is  floated  down  in  hoi-  different  places  at  which  they  stop|«d. 
low  logs,  in  laree  quantities,  to  Barra.  Mr.  E.  speaks  of  the  mail  as  an  inpoc- 
Sarsaparilla  busnes  grow  so  plentifully  tant  acquisition,  and  advises  all  travel- 
on  the  banks  of  some  of  the  streams,  as  ers  on  the  Amazon  to  seek  the  office  of 
to  affect  the  water  which  bathes  their  carrier,  as  it  aflords  one  many  adrax^ 
roots.    Vanilla  grows  spontaneously  in  ta^es. 

tho   forest,  and  by  a  little  cultivation,  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  30th,  the 

might  be  made  a  very  valuable  product.  Galliota  arrived  at  Serpa.   Here  they  aa- 

Tonga  beans  are   also    exported  from  chored  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  ad<ii- 

here,  as  well  as  indigo  and  rubber.  tional  men  ;  but  it  was  found  that  with 

A  brief  notice  of  some  of  the  principal  the  exception  of  one  petty  officer  an4  a 

towns  and  rivers  above  Barra  may  not  few  ragged  soldiers,  that  all  the  other 

prove  uninteresting  to  the  reader.  men  were  absent  from  the  place.     Th^ 

The  first  town   worthy  of  notice  is  being  the  case,  Senhora  Jochin  oflereil  to 

Ega.    This  place  contains  about  a  thou-  enlist  a  number  of  women  in  their  stead  ; 

sand  inhabitants,  and    is   situated  near  but  this  proposition, says  Mr.  E.,  was  too 

three  hundred  miles  above  Barra.     It  is  dreadful  to  be  thought  of  for  a  moment. 

located  on  the  banks  of  a  river  of  clear  At  Villa  Nova  our  friends  spent  a 

water,  which  is  navigable  for  several  week,  during  which  time  they  paid  their 

hundred  miles.  respects  to  the  comma ndante ;  took  a 

The  Japura  is  a  large  river,  which  peep  at  the    village  school;  visited   a 

takes  its  rise  among  the  mountains  of  beautiful  lake,  and  snot  several  haadtoCDC 

New  Grenada,  and  flows  into  the  Ama-  birds;  witnessed  the  process  of  constmcl- 

zon  from  the  north.    During  the  preva-  ing  a  river  craft  of  the  largest  size;  feast- 

lence  of  the  rains,  this  is  a  mighty  stream,  ed   on  tomatoes  for  the  first  time  since 

with  a  powerful  current  and  broad  chan-  their  arrival  in  Brazil ;  and  finally.  pn>- 

nel.    It  is  filled  with  myriads  of  small  cured  a  number  of  Indians  of  the  iJibe  r>f 

islands,  and  abounds  in  shoals  and  sand-  the  Gentios,  to  officiate  in  the  capacity  of 

bars,  which  being  uncovered  during  the  sailors. 

dry  season,  render  navigation  Impracti-  Stopping  at  Santarem,  they  breakfasted 

cable.    This  river  forms  the  boundary  on  beef,  which  is  here  of  excellent  qna!- 

line  between  the  Spanish  and  Brazilian  ity.     Before  leaving  this  place,  they  pio- 

provinces,  and  is  said  to  have  a  commu-  cured  an  addition  to  theu  live  stock,  ^s 

nication  with  the  Rio  Negro.    The  banks  the  sha|>e  of  two  parrots  and  a  son  HrJ. 

of  this  river  are  very  little  settled  by  the  As  soon  as  it  was  discovered  that  the  lat> 

whites.  ter  was  a  passionate  lover  of  cockroacbes 
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and  flies,  it  became  quite  a  popular  pas-  with  a  dense  and   magnificent   forest, 

time  among  the  crew,  to  put  this  feath-  abounding  in  many    splendid    flowers, 

ered  biped  into  one  of  the  lockers  and  beautifu  thirds  and  delicious  fniits,  which 

then  stir  up  the  game ;  which,  says  Mr.  are  not  to  be  found  elsewhere.    The  at- 

E^wards,  **  we  had  no  difficulty  in  find-  mosphere  is  salubrious,  and  fragrant  with 

iDg,  nor  he  in  catching.'*  the  aroma  of  the  sweetest  flowers.    Ma- 

Being  now  assisted    by  a  powerful  rajo  is  greatly  celebrated  for  the  abund- 

current,  the  Galliota  elided  on  with  in-  ance  and  quality  of  its  wild  cattle.  There 

creasing    rapidity.     Occasionally   they  are  several  estates  on  the  island,  at  each 

verged  into  small  streams,  for  the  pur-  of  which  a  certain  number  of  slaves  are 

poses  of  safety  and  repose,  and  shorten-  kept  constantly  employed    in    catching 

ing  the  voyage  by  a  directer  line.     Here  the  cattle  and  sending  them  to  the  Para 

is  a  sketch  in  point,  which  the  reader  will  market.    The  proprietors  of  these  dif- 

agree    with    us    in    pronouncing    very  ferent  estates  derive  an  immense  revenue 

pleasing,  both  in  word  and  sentiment :— *  from  the  business,  and  keep  a  number  of 

"  Towards  night  we  left  the  Amazon  ?ood. si  zed  vessels   continually  engaged 

for  a  narrow  passage,  which  led  into  the  »»  transporting  the  cattle  from  the  island, 
river  Xingu  ;  and  for  several  hours,  our        "  Jungcal"  was  the  name  given  to  the 

course  was  in  the  clearjwalers  of  that  river,  estate  at  which   Mr.   E.  and   his  com- 

among  islands  of  small  size  and  surpassing  panions    remained    while    on     Marajo. 

beauty.    Just  at  sunset,  as  we  were  pro-  Here  are  about  a  dozen   leaf- thatched 

ceeding  silently,  there  came  floating  over  habitations,    in  which   the   blacks  and 

the  water,  the  rich,  flute -like  notes  of  some  Indians  reside.     A  few  tall  trees  throw 

evening  bird.    It  was  exactly  the  song  of  iheir  Idng  shadows  over  them.    To  the 

the  wood-thrush,  so  favorite  a  bird  at  the  ^  j^j  ^^e  landscape  is  bounded  by  a  dark 

north;  and  every  intonation  came  freighi-  ^%       >     ^      ^^  ^•^-  / 

ed  with  memories  of  home,  of  dear  oues,         •  ui      i        .1!     k     i     ^  / 

far.  faraway.    Even  the  Indians  seemed  quickly  aiong  the  borders  of  an  impene- 

atruck  with  an  unusual  interest,  and  rested  <^ble  thicket  of  bushes    and  gigantic 

upon  their  paddles  to  listen.    We  never  shrubs,  while  away  off  to  the  left,  the 

had  heard  it  before ;  and  so  strangely  in  boundless  meadow  extends,  dotted  hera 

unison  was  the  melody  with    the   hour  and  there  with  groves  of  palms,  waving 

and  the  scene,  that  it  might  well  have  tjieir  feathery  branches  in  the  fragrant 

aeemed  to  them,  the  voice  of  the  $pirit  breeze. 

bird,"  Wild  horses,  as  well  as  cattle,  are 
Sailing  noiselessly  and  quickly  down  often  captured  at  Jungcal.    Sometimes 
the  current  of  the  mightiest  of  rivers,  the  they  are  caught  with  the  lasso;  at  other 
QaJliota  was  now  drawing  near  the  end  times  a  herd  of  them  is  surrounded  and 
of  its  long   and    adventurous   journey,  then  driven  into  pens  constructed  espec- 
At  last,  on  the  morning  of  the  25th,  the  ially  for  the  purpose.     As  many  as  are 
tall  steeples  of  Para  were  seen  looming  wished  are  then  chosen,  and  the  rest  are 
up  in  the  distance.    On  approaching  the  turned  again  at  large.    It  has  been  con- 
land,  the  sound  of  music  and  the  ringing  jectured  that  there  are  at  least  half  a  mill- 
of  bells  fell  upon  the  ear;  a  number  of  ion  of  wild  cattle  on  Marajo.     Jungcal 
friends  were  waiting  on  shore;  a  mot-  alone  posr.esses  thirty  thousand,  all  of 
ley  crowd  were  assembled  also  to  hear  which  have  been  brauded.and  are  marked 
the  news  from    the   interior;  and  our  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
happv  travelers,  eager  to  rejoin  their        **  Oncas "  and  jaguars  are  frequently 
friends  and  revisit  old  scenes,  felt  as  if  encountered  in  the  forest,  and  monkeys 
they  were  at  home  once  more !  and  other  small  animals  are  exceedingly 
A  few  weeks  after,  we  find  Mr.  E.  numerous.       Allif^tors,  too,    of    huge 
seeking  fresh  adventure  on  the  island  of  dimensions,  are  daily  seen  floating  down 
Marajo.     This  island  is  about  one  bund-  the  stream,  looking  more  like   lifeless 
rod  and  twenty  miles  in  length,  and  from  logs  of  wood,  than  living  and  ferocious 
forty  to  eighty  in  breadth.    It  is  a  per-  animals.     Huge  and    venomous  snnkea 
feet  little  p^iradise  in  itself,  and  has  been  glide  through  the  shrubbery,  and  many 
called  by  the  natives  *<  The  Isle  of  Flow-  kinds  of  pernicious  insects  fill  the  air. 
era.  **  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  the  hazards  and  incon- 
A  considerable  portion  of  Marajo   is  venienees    to  which  one  is  subject  on 
composed   of    vast   meadows,   covered  Marajo,  life  at  Jungcal  is  much  pleasanter 
vrith  low  bushes  and  a  kind  of  coarse  than  the  stranger  would  be  inclined  ta 
grass.    The  remaining  part  is  wooded  suppose. 
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Hanting;  and  fishing  constitute  the  cbief  00  absolutely  essential  in  the  manage- 

amusemeDts.    Alligators  are  sometimes  ment  of  national  affiurs. 

killed  with  harpoons,  and  lierce  *<oncas*'  In  pro?incial  matters.  Para  has  more 

caught  with  lassos.    Not.unfrequently  license  than  any  of  the  other  prorinces, 

the  latter  is  attacked  by  a  single  native,  owine  probably  to  the  greater  distance 

armed   with    an    iron-pointed   javelin  :  which  it  lies  from  the  seat  of  the  generil 

sharp  fighting  ensues,  but  the  Indian  government     The    principal  officer  is 

always  comes  off  victorious  !  called  a  *<  presidente,**  and  is  appointed 

The  roseate  spoonbills  and  scarlet  by  the  emperor.  Assemblies  of  deputia 
ibis  are  found  abundantly  on  the  grassy  are  elected  at  particular  seasons  by  the 
campos.  The  nesting  places  of  the  latter  people,  who  have  power  and  jorisdictioo 
are  called  *<  rookeries,"  and  are  generally  over  most  matters  of  provincial  impor- 
situated  in  the  midst  ofadense  and  almost  tance.  In  the  imposing  of  tariis  and 
impenetrable  thicket,  composed  of  bam-  some  other  public  measures,  they  have 
boos,  canes,  and  several  varieties  of  greater  authority  than  our  State  goven- 
bushes  and  thorny  cactus.  Mr.  £.  visited  ments,  but  all  their  acts  are  referred  to 
one  of  these  ornithological  settlements,  Rio  de  Janeiro  for  confirmation, 
and  having  created  sad  havoc  among  its  The  justices  of  the  peace  are  also  elect- 
feathered  inhabitants,  he  returned  **  laden  ed  by  the  people,  but  the  district  judges 
with  spoils.*'  A  more  gorgeous  spectacle  receive  their  appointments  from  Rio. 
than  a  flock  of  ibis,  sailing  in  mid-air  like  Although  the  provinoe  offers  temptiac 
a  crimson  cloud, can  hardly  be  conceived,  inducements  to  immigrarUs,  yet  the  legu 

The  days  are  delightful  indeed ;  but  disabilities  to  which  they  are  subject,  in 
who  c&n  adequately  portray  the  exquisite  being  precluded  from  the  rights  of  citizen- 
beauty  of  the  moonlight  evenings  at  ship,  by  the  stupidity  of  the  government, 
Jungcal !  Solemn  and  inspiring,  but  has  prevented  many,  who  were  so  dis- 
beautiful  as  Eden,  appears  the  scenery  posed,  from  taking  advantage  of  thesL 
around,  when  illumined  by  the  flickering  besides,  both  the  import  and  export 
light  of  the  stars ;  but  when  the  lovely  duties  are  so  enormously  high,  that  far 
queen  of  night  arises  from  ber  golden  the  ibrmer,  tools  and  machinery  are  af- 
coucb,  and  sheds  her  effulgent  rays  over  most  prohibited,  and  by  the  mer,  the 
the  hallowed  scene,  the  landscape  is  far  price  paid  for  labor  is  rendered  so  trifling 
too  enchanting  and  magnificent  for  either  that  it  acts  as  a  preventive  to  cultivation, 
the  penofthepoet,orpencilof  the  painter.  But  we  forbear  to  censure  more  the 
to  describe !  Swinging  in  their  ham-  government,  or  notice  the  counteracting 
mocks  under  their  snug  little  verandahs,  influences  of  Para,  which  it  is  to  be 
the  natives  were  accustomed  to  spend  hoped  time  and  experience  00  the 
their  evenings  in  chatting  with  each  part  of  the  rulers,  will  eventually  rectify 
other,  telling  strange  stories,  and  sing-  and  amend.  Then  will  coraoBeoce  a 
ing  love  ditties  to  the  accompaniment  of  brilliant  epoch  in  the  history  of  tbc 
their  rude  guitars!  country.    Educate  the  people;   ionioee 

Finally  our  adventurers  became  sati-  severe  penalties  on  the  vioktion  of  the 

ated  with  the  attractions  of  Marajo,  and  law,  and  see  that  they  are  enforced ;  put 

returned  once  more  to  the  city.    Shortly  restrictions  on  vice  and  immorality  in  all 

after  this,  they  bade  a  final  adieu  to  Para,  their  varied  forms ;  enoonmge  the  ncred 

and  set  sail  for  the  United  States.  institution  of  marriage ;  bold  outrt  wsi^ 

With  a  few  general  remarks,  we  will  to  industry   and  merit;  and  then,  tk« 

soon    take    leave   of   the  reader.     No  beautiful  province,  blessed  as  it  is  with  a 

country  possesses  greater  natural  advan-  soil  of  extraordinary  fertility,  and  abound* 

tages  or  more  extensive  resources    for  ing  in  commodities  of  wonderful  utility 

carrying  on  an  important  commerce  with  to  mankind,  will  become  one  of  the  pria- 

ali  parts  of  the  world,  than  Brazil.    The  cipal  marts  of  the  torrid  zone ;  ana  the 

common  people,  however,  are  wonder-  city  itself,  from  the  incalculabie  advaa- 

fully  deficient  in  education  and  necessary  tages  of  its  situation,  will  becooae  an  in- 

inteiligence,  and  are,  consequently,  very  portant  metropolis,  teeming  with  inhabi- 

superstitious  and  perverse.    The  govern-  tants — rich  in  her  pvblie  institutions' 

ment,  too,  is  feeble,  and  is  placed  in  the  surrounded    by  flourishinc    plantations 

hands  of  men,  influenced  more  by  avarice  and  smiling  gardens — proud  of  her  sons 

and  cupidity  than  by  patriotism  and  right,  and   rejoicinr    in    her    daughters— the 

and  who  are  sadly  lacking  in  that  energy  Queen  City  01  Brazil^  the  **  £1  Dorado* 

of  purpose  and  unity  of  action,  which  are  of  tilt  touthem  continaiit 
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Thx  celebrated  William  Hanter,  while  distinguish  the  color  of  scarlet  from  the 

lectaring  on  the  process  of  digestion,  after  sound  of  a  trumpet ;  neither  can  the  mere 

reviewing  the  various  theories  on  the  understanding   distinguish    virtue  fit>m 

subject,  is  said  to  have  remarked,  that,  utility,  nor  duty  from  expediency.    By 

after  all,  a  stomach  was  a  stomach  ;  and  the  time  we  have  got  the  nature  of  beauty, 

that  digestion  was  the  result,  not  of  a  or  virtue,  or  religion  fully  explained  to 

chemical  nor  of  a  mechanical  process,  the  understanding,  there  ceases  to  be  any 

but  simply  of  a  digestive  process :  and  such   thine   as    beauty,  or  virtue,  or 

the  still  more  celebrated  John  Hunter,  in  religion.    The  fact  is,  these  things  all 

a  similar  spirit,  took  the  ground,  that  the  require  special  developments,  and  cannot 

phenomena  of  organic  nature  were  refer-  possibly  be  understood    by    the   same 

able  to  an  unexplained  and  unexplainable  faculty  to  which  political  economy  is 

Principle,  call^  the  principle  of  life,  addressed,  until  they  are  themselves 
hese  positions,  assuredly,  are  as  much  turned  into  political  economy, 
more  pnilosophical  as  they  are  less  diffi-  Some  persons  can  see  surface  and  hear 
cult,  than  thetheories  they  are  designed  to  noise,  but  cannot  distinguish  colors  or 
supersede.  There  is  often  more  of  wisdom  sounds,  and  therefore  cannot  see  painting 
In  Knowing  how  to  stop,  than  in  knowing  or  hear  music.  We  say  such  people 
how  to  proceed,  in  our  investigations.  have  eyes,  but  no  eye  for  painting — 
Modem  science  has  been  more  vitiated,  ears,  but  no  ear  for  music ;  that  is,  they 
perhaps,  by  attempts  to  trace  all  the  phe-  lack  the  inward  senses  to  which  painting 
nomena  of^nature  up  to  one  principle,  and  '  and  music  are  respectively  addressed.  On 
all  the  phenomena  of  mind  up  to  one  the  same  principle  some  one  has  said, 
faculty,  than  by  all  other  causes  put  a  taste  for  Shakspeare  involves  the 
together.  Metaphysicians,  for  example,  development  of  a  special  sense ;  and 
endeavoring  to  account  for  all  our  ideas  Wordsworth  tells  us,  **  he  who  feels  con- 
by  the  understanding,  have  ended  in  tempt  for  any  living  thing,  haAhfacuUiei 
materialism.  Moralists,  undertaking  to  which  he  has  never  used  ,*"  and  doleridge 
explain  all  our  moral  sentiments  by  the  has  remarked,  that  **  every  great  original 
understanding,  have  ended  inexpediency,  author,  in  so  far  as  he  is  truly  original. 
Theologians,  undertaking  to  teach  religion  has  to  call  forth  the  powers  to  understand 
altogether  through  the  understanding,  and  create  the  taste  to  enjoy  him  ;'*  for 
have  ended  in  orthodoxism.  Critics,  his  originality  lies  in  the  very  fact, 
endeavoring  to  account  for  our  perceptions  that  he  not  merely  exercises  what  is 
of  beauty  by  the  understanding,  have  already  developed,  but  requires  and  eflects 
ended  in  utility.  In  like  manner, natural-  a  new  development  for  himself.  It  is  a 
ists,  attempting  to  explain  the  phenomena  general  truth,  indeed,  that  what  we  seem 
of  animal  and  vegetable  life  by  a  common  to  see  around  us  is,  in  some  sense,  but  a 

Srinciple,   have   ended    in  mechanism,  reflection,  more  or  less  distinct,  of  what 

ach  are  some  of  the  evils  resulting  to  is  within  us. 

science  Jrum  too  great  a  rage  for  si  m  pi  iSca-  „  ^STe  can  receive  bat  what  we  give, 

tion.     One  of  the  great  faults  in  modern  ^^d  in  our  life  alone  docs  nature  live." 

teaching  is,  the  tryin?  to  rive  and  get  a  ^.       .  ,         .                      ,    . 

knowledge  of  everything  through  the  un-  .  The  rainbow  ofcourse  spans  the  heavens 

derstanding.     In  attempting  to  teach  or  »J  ^a*"  '^'^  »^e  soul  that  lacks  an  eye; 

to  learn  through  one   facuKy  what  is  the  sweetest  music  is  bnt  noise  to  the 

addressed  to  another  faculty,  we  are  in  wul  that  has  no  ear.     Without  the  m- 

danger  of  spoiling  both  the  mind  studying  Y'*'^  power  of  love  no  outward  thing  has 

and  the  subject  studied.    The  man  in  loveliness  for  us ;  and  of  him  who  has  no 

whom  reverence  is  not  developed,  of  P"mro««  smiling  at  bis  heart,  we  may 

course  finds  no  sacredness  anywhere,  ^'^'v  ••y* 

b^use  he  has  no  eye  to  find  it  with  ;  ..    ^       .          ^^  ^^^  .        ^. 

and  all  attempts  to  give  him  a  knowledge  ^     ^^^"^     -^^^  j,  ^^  him, 

of  It  through  the  understanding,  will  but  j^^^  ^ ,,  ^^thing  more." 
tend  to  convince  him  that  no  such  thin^ 

exists.    The  ear  alone  cannot  posnbly  On  the  other  hand,  the  beaoty  of  crea- 
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tioD  shines  out  in  perpetual  apocalypse  work  of  art,  to  be  genuine,  most,  when 

to  every  soul  whose  inward  springs  of  properly  studied,  produce  the  illusion  of 

beauty  have  been  opened.    Ihus   our  reality.    Art,  in  all  its  forms,  becomes 

outward  discoveries  naturally  correspond  perfect  only  when  and  so  far  as  it  ceases 

to  our  inward  developments ;  and  it  is  to  seem  art.    The  painting,  or  music,  or 

because  some  people  use  nothing  but  statue,  which,  when  rightly  viewed,  scens 

their  eyes,  that  they  really  see  so  little,  to  be  such,  is  not  genuine,  butoniyacol- 

Pr(9mpted,  perhaps,  by  the  dim,  half-  lection  of  calves,  or  a   succession   of 

awakened  instincts  of  theic  belter  nature,  sounds,  or  a  block  of  marble.    And  yet 

they  are  often  looking  with  their  eyes  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  in  the  world 

into  the  distant  for  what  the  eye  can  no-  of  art,  many  things  afford  great  pleasure, 

where  discover,  but  what  the  proper  use  which,  in  the  actual  world,  would  give 

of  their  higher  faculties  would  at  once  unmixed  pain.    The  difficulty,  then,  is 

disclose  in  their  most  immediate  vicinity,  that,  under  the  illusion  of  reality,  we 

Much  ingenuity  has  been  displayed  by  enjoy  things  which,  in  the  actual  occur- 

critics,  in  endeavoring  to  account  lor  the  rence,  would  cause  us  great  distress.    To 

Pleasure  we  derive  from  works  of  art.  obviate  this  difficulty,  some  have  tried  to 
Tow,  notwithstanding  the  various  theories  account  for  the  interest  we  take  in  works 
on  this  subject,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  of  art,  by  the  principle  of  curiosity.    Bat 
in  the  spirit  of  Dr.  Hunter's  philosophy,  the  truth  is,  the  legitimate  interest  of  such 
that  beauty  is  beauty,  virtue  is  virtue,  works  increases  as  their  novelty  wean 
religion  is  religion,  and  art  is  art ;  that  off,  so  that  they  really  become  more  in- 
they  are  respectively  addressed  to  certain  teresting  as  they  cease  to  excite  curiosity, 
distinct  correlative  principles  within  us ;  The  man  who  does  notenjoy  Sbakspeare^ 
and  that  all  attempts  to  explain  our  per-  plays  much  more  the  fiftieth  time  reading 
ceptions  of  them,  or  our  interest  in  them,  than  the  first,  has  no  right  appreciation 
by  the  mere  understanding,  can  only  sue-  of  them  as  works  of  art. 
ceed   by  spoiling  them,  or  by  turning  Once  more,  not  only  must  a  work  of 
them  into  something  else.  In  other  words,  art,  to  be  genuine,  afford  an  overbalance 
the  appreciation  of  works  of  art,  involves  of  pleasure,  but  it  is  justifiable  in  exciting 
the  development  of  special  faculties,  and  unpleasant  emotions  only  on  conditioa 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  that  it  afibrd  more  pleasure  so  than  would 
the  faculties  employed  in  appreciating  otherwise  be  practicable.    Nay,  such  a 
other  objects.  work,  by  general  concession,  rises  in  ex- 
It  is  universally  allowed,  that  unless  cellence  in  proportion  as  it   gives   as 
a  given  performance  yield  the  genuine  pleasure  in  what,  if  actually  seen,  would 
student  an  overbalance  of  pleasure,  it  is  give  us  pain.     The  very  triumph  of  art 
not  entitled  to  be  called  a  work  of  art.  consists  in  making  the  represeit  tat  ions 
All  our  susceptibilities  find  pleasure  in  delightful  according  as  the  actual  occur- 
the  attainment  of  their  proper  objects,  rence  would  be  painful.    A  true  work 
Not  that  pleasure  is  the  end  of  the  sus-  of  art,  then,  it  seems  to  me,  alfects  ns 
ceptibility,  but  only  an  accompaniment  neither  as  the  unreal,  for  then  it  would 
inseparable  from  the  attainment  of  that  not  interest  us,  nor  as  the  actual,  for  thca 
end ;  as  pleasure  springs  from  the  meeting  it  mi^ht  pain  us,  but  simply  as  the  ideal ; 
of  appetite  with  its  appropriate  food,  so  that  is,  as  attocm  btingt  InU  neter  qccmT' 
that,  if  anything  purporting  to  be  food  ritig.    The    illusion  of   art,  therefore, 
bring  no  pleasure  to  the  taste«  we  infer  implies  neither  positive  belief,  nor  posi- 
at  once  that  it  is  no  food.    The  object  tive  disbelief,  but  a  simple  sospen«ioi  of 
does  not  correspond  to  the  appetite,  and  both  in  pure  emotion  and  contemplation; 
therefore  is  not  the  thing  required.    In  a  calm  repose  of  the  mind  in  a  sufficient 
like  manner,  unless  the  perception  of  an  and  appropriate  object.    Perhaps  it  should 
alleged  work  of  art  bring  an  overbalance  be  remarked,  by  the  way,  thai  the  proper 
of  pleasure,  it  is  not  a  true  work  of  art.  antithesis  of  the  ideal  is,  not  the  real,  but 
The  susceptibility  of  art  does  not  find  in  the  actual.    The  ideal,  indeed,  is  rren 
such  a  work  its  corresponding  object,  more  real  than  the  actual,  inasmuch  as 
Here  pleasure  is  not  the  end  of  the  work,  the  former  exists  for  all  times  and  places, 
but  only  a  test  whether  the  work  be  whereas  the  latter  can  only  have  a  local 
genuine  or  not;  so  that  the  absence  of  and  temporary  existence.   This  difference 
pleasure  from  its  contemplation,  invali-  is  exemplified  and  recognized  in  historical 
dates  its  pretensions.  and  individual  portraits,  which  a  nracticcd 
Again :  it  is  universally  allowed  that  a  eye  readily  distinguishes,  though  it  may 
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nerer   bare   tten  anytluDg  resembling  art  is  the  spoDtaneous  oat-growth  of  thft 

ahher.    An    iDdiridaal  portrait  is  not,  national  mind.    If  it  be  said,  that  on  this 

properly  speaking,  a  work  of  art,  bat  only  ground  a  sense  for  art  is  useless,  tba 

a  copy  from  actual  life,  and  interesting  answer  is,  it  may  be  useless  to  us  at 

only  for  the  sake  of  the  original.    But  the  economists,  but  not  as  men;  and  if  it 

interest  of  an  ideal  or  historical  portrait  were,  the  fault  would  lie  with  Him  who 

is  of  an  altogether  different  sort,  and  is  as  gave  you  the  susceptibility,  not  with 

nnirersal  as  the  sense  for  art,  because  its  those  who  develop  and  eiercise  it    We 

orig^inal  is  everywhere,  or  rather,  is  simply  have  known  men  who  discovered  nothing 

an  idea.    In  other  words,  the  original  of  in  nature  but  a  collection  of  physical 

every  work  of  art  is  in  the  mind  itself;  aptitudes;  who  valued  creation  only  as  a 

and  it  is  in  developing  it  there,  that  the  sort  of  huge  spinning-jenny,  to  twist  out 

work  produces  its  legitimate  efiect.  fortunes  and  interests  with ;  and   who 

A  work  of  art,  then,  depends,  for  its  would  sneer  at  the  idea  of  looking  at 

appropriate  interest,  on  our  susceptibility  nature  through  any  other  than  economi- 

of  the  ideal ;  and  to  explain  that  interest  cai  faculties.    Of  course  such  men  need 

by  anv  more  general  susceptibility,  seems  no  special  sense  to  view  either  nature  or 

just  about  as  unphilosophical,  as  to  ex-  art  with ;  the  faculties  employed  in  the 

plain  the  process  of  digestion  by  chemis-  counting-room  or  on  the  plantation,  are 

try  or  mechanism.    Art,  therefore,  like  all  they  have  any  use  for ;  the  only 

Tirtue  and  religion,  is  its  own  end,  and  question  with  them  in  regard  to  any  spot 

to  inquire  for  its  utility,  as  that  word  is  of  nature  is,  whether  it  will  produce 

generally  used,  were  not  unlike  inquiring  any  com  ? — iast  as  though  nature  was 

tor  the  utility  of  a  God.    But  the  right  made  for  nothing  but  a  corn-field.     (Jn- 

appreciation  of  art,  as  an  end,  involves  doubtedly   such   men   have  stomachs : 

the  development  of  a  special  sense — a  whether  they  have  any  souls,  is  another 

sense  corresponding  neither  to  the  musi-  question.    lUligion,  too,  like  art,  or  like 

cal  nor  to  the  actual,  but  to  the  ideal,  nature,  as  a  means,  is  useful  to  us  at 

as  before  explained.    It  was  probably  economists,  and,  in  this  view,  of  course 

the  want   of  this   sense   that   caused  requires  no  special  development    But 

Macauley  to  pronounce  poetry  a  species  as  an  ultimate  and  paramount  good*  she 

of  madness.    He  but  spoke  then,  as  he  is  infinitely  useful  to  us  as  men ;  and  in 

frequently  speaks,  in  the  spirit  of  that  thifrsense  she  has  to  unfold  the  faculties 

(letestable  philosophy,  or  rather,  want  by  which  she  is  known  and  received,  and 

of  philosophy,  which  assumes  every  one  to  awaken  the  aspirations  of  which  she 

to  be  out  of  his  senses,  who  tekes  an  in-  is  the  object    As  a  system  of  means  to 

tere^t  in  anything  above  or  beyond  sense,  self-love,  she  may  be  known  well  enough 

He  seems  to  regard  art  very  mach  as  by  the  eslcuhuive  faculties;  but  at  an 

lago  regards  virtue ;  that  is,  lie  values  it  end  she  can  be  truly  known  only  by  the 

only  as  a  means ;  and  while  he  is  un-  eye,  that  is,  preconfigured  to  the  light  of 

vrilliuf^  to  forego  its  incidental  results,  the  her  countenance ;  and  she  must  first  touch 

thing  Itself  that  pdduces  them  seems  to  and  open  that  eye  for  us,  before  she  can 

him  a  perfect  aosurdity.    He  therefore  engage  the  interest  which  her  nature 

calls  poetry  a  divine  madness,  and  lago  claims.    It  is  enough,  therefore,  that  art, 

calls  virtue  a  blessed  figs-end;  and  there  like  religion,  thouah  by  no  means  in  the 

isjnstaboiitasmuch  wisdom,  we  suspect,  same  degree,  muTtiplies  the  aims  and 

in  the  one  expression  as  in  the  other.  objects  of  our  spiritual  being ;  that  if  it 

Such,  then,  is  the  best  explanation  we  does  not  help  us  to  get  rich  faster,  it 

can  give  of  the  fact,  that  many  things  helps  to  raise  us  above  riches ;  and  that, 

which,  in  the  actual  world,  would  pain  by  giving  us  nobler  loves  and  nobler 

us,  in  the  world  of  art  please  us  only  cares,  it  tends  to  **  win  us  from  the  grosa 

because  aad  so  far  as  they  produce  the  delights  of  sense  and  life's  unspintual 

illusion  of  reality.    Art  does  not  spoik  pleasures  daily  wooed.**    Religion  and 

to  more  general  faculties,  but  calls  forth  art  do  not  merely  feed,  but  develop  us ; 

a  faculty  for  itself.    The  mind  thus  nn-  not  merely  give  us  wealth,  but  give  ns 

folds  a  new  sense,  a  new  inlet  for  truth  soul  to  enjoy  it ;  not  merely  improve 

and  beauty.    On  the  other  hand,  to  create  our  condition  as  economists,  but  quicken, 

or   reveal   an  ideal  worid  for  the  use  unfold,  and  perfect  our  nature  as  men. 

and  occupancy  of  the  soul,  is  the  mission  With  them,  and  with  a  proper   sense 

of  art.    Accordingly  we  find  among  all  for  them  as  ends,  we  not  only  have  niors» 

nations,  that  at  a  certain  stage  of  culture  but  are  more ;  not  only  possess  other 
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things,  bat  beeom«  otiMr  things,  than  indomitable  last  of  powtr  is  ssddeiiiy  cs- 

without  them :  for  the  irreligious  man  is,  ftanohised  into  **  ample  room  and  Tei^ 

in  reality,  but  half  a  man,  and  the  poorer  enough  the  characters  of  hell  to  trace." 

half  at  that ;  all  the  better  elements  of  Wicked  purposes  literallj  explode  inio 

his  nature  being  dead  or  dormant  within  performance ;  murders,  begotten  of  law- 

him.  less  ambition,  are  hatched  fall-growa ; 

After  all,  howerer,  we  throw  out  these  while  tne  fires  of  remorse  seem  blown 

remarks  rather  as  suggestions  than  as  into  postponement  by  the  Tery  rapidiqr 

settled  convictions ;  and  whaterer  may  with  which  successiye  designs  man  iolo 

be  their  demerits,  we  are  sure  they  hare  act    How  such  a  terrific,  such  a  fearfal- 

not  the  demeri  t  of  originality.    Our  object  ly  magnificent  saccession  of  incantatioas, 

in  raising  the  question  was  not  so  much  and  assassinations,  and  apparitions,  aad 

to  gire  a  theoretical  solution  of  it,  as  to  retributions  could  be  moulded  intoa  woik 

«ill  attention  to  the  most  astonishing  of  art  without  defeating  the  purpose  of 

practical  solution  of  it  in  existence.    We  such  a  work,  is  more  twi  we  can  tell : 

were  led  into  the  discussion,  by  some  we  can  only  point  to  the  fact     What,  ia 

striking  peculiarities  in  the  tragedy  of  other  hands,  had  probably  tamed  out  a 

Macbeth,  and   by  Mrs.   Siddon's   ae-  mere  heaping  of  horrors  upon  honon' 

count  of  her  feelings  on  studying  this  head,  has  here,  by  soma  strange  potency, 

wonderful  performance  for  stage  repre-  been  made  the  most  magnificent  duster 

■entation.    This  remarkable  woman  in-  of  terrible  graces  that  erer  imas^inatios 

forms  us,   that   *<  she   went   on   with  conceived.    It  is  probably  this  Tact  that 

tolerable  composure,  in  the  silence  of  the  has  secured  to  Macbeth  that  pree^eaes 

night,  until  she  came  to  the  assassination  over  all  other  dramas,  which  critics  have 

scene ;  when  the  horrors  of  the  scene  generally  accorded  to  it ;  for,  in  respect 

rose  to  such  a  pitch,  as  made  it  impos-  of  character,   it   is   below  several   of 

aible  for  her  to  proceed.    Snatching  up  Shakspeare's  plays  in  quantity  if  mtn 

the  candle,  she  rushed  out  c^  the  room  in  quality. 

in  a  paroxysm  of  terror.    The  rustling  of  The  Weird  Sisters  are  the  creatnies, 

her  silk  dress,  as  she  ascended  the  stairs,  not  of  any  pre-existing  superstition,  bat 

seemed  to  her  panic- struck  fancy  th^  purely  of  SbakspMre's  own  mind.  They 

morements  of  a  spectre  pursuing  her.  are  altogether  unlike  anything  dae  tluit 

Finding  her  husband  fast  asleep,  she  had  art  or  superstition  ever  invented.    Tbs 

BO  refuge  but  to  throw  herself  imme-  old  witches  of  northern  mythology  woold 

diately  upon  the  bed,  without  stopping  to  not  have  answered  the  poefa  purpose, 

put  out  the  light  or  lay  off  her  clothes."  Those  could  only  act  upon  men— these 

Now,  as  some  one  hsLS  remarked,  if  such  act  within  them;  those  oppose  them- 
were  the  legitimate  effect  of  this  tragedy,  selves  against  human  will — there  identify 
as  a  work  of  art  it  would  obviously  be  themselves  with  it ;  those  could  inflict 
worthless.  From  the  intensity  with  injury — these  inflict  guilt;  those  ctmki 
which  Mrs.  Siddons  studied  a  particular  work  men's  physical  ruin — these  wii 
scene  to  the  exdusion  of  the  rest,  her  men  to  work  their  own  spirited  mia. 
impression  became  exaggerated  from  that  Macbeth  cannot  resist  them,  becaoee  they 
of  an  ided  picture  into  that  of  an  actual  take  from  him  the  very  will  and  spirit  ef 
occurrence;  illusion  passed  into  ddusion;  resistance.  Thdr  power  takes  holdoa 
she  came  to  regard  it  as  a  matter  of  fact,  him  like  a  £sscination  of  hell :  it  seems 
not  as  a  work  of  art ;  aad  (^  course  an  as  terrible  and  as  inevitable  as  that  of 
agony  of  terror  waslbe  result  We  prob-  origind  sin ;  insuring  the  commission  of 
•ably  need  not  say,  that  Macbeth  does  crime,  not  as  a  matter  of  neceesity,  lor 
not  naturally  affect  us  so ;  if  it  did,  we  then  it  wodd  be  no  crime,  but  simply  as 
could  not  endure  to  read  it  The  moment  a  matter  of  fact  In  udng  them  Shak* 
we  translate  it  from  ided  into  actual,  it  speare  but  borrowed  the  drapery  of  pie- 
becomes  an  insupportable  accumulation  existing  superstition  to  n$eart  faith  in  aa 
of  horrors.  And  perhaps  it  is  ody  by  entn-dy  new  creation.  Without  doing 
oomparing  its  efl^ts  as  a  matter  of  iacl  violenoe  to  the  laws  of  human  belief,  hs 
mnd  as  a  work  of  art,  that  we  can  &iUy  was  thus  enabled  to  enlist  the  services  of 
r«dize  what  a  triumph  of  skill  it  ia-  oU  credulity  in  iavor  of  agents  as  instra- 
▼olves.  BMUts  suited  to  Ifiis  peculiar  purpose. 

In  its  generd  features  Macbeth  is  ec-  The  Wdrd  Sisters  are  a  combinatioB 

•ctly  the  reverse  of  Hamlet ;  the  former  of  the  terrible  and  the  grotesque,  aad 

beiag  aa  replete  with  action  aa  the  latter  hold    the   mind    in   sospease    belwcea 

is  with  thought    Bypretematurddd  an  laughter    and    fear,     ffwtmhlifjg    oU 
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wonieii,  MTe  that  thsy  hvwt  long  bMids.  all  tin  powers  of  their  chief  Men  bent  up 
they  babble  up  into  hamao  shape,  bat  to  the  accomplishroent  of  a  (riTen  par- 
are  free  from  all  homan  rektions ;  with-  pose.  Bat  with  all  their  essential  wick- 
oat  age,  or  sex,  or  kin ;  withoat  birth*  edaess,  there  is  nothing  gross,  or  ralgar* 
or  death ;  passionless  and  motionless ;  or  sensaal  ahoot  them.  Ther  are  the 
aaomaloas  alike  in  looks,  in  action,  and  rerj  parity  of  sin  incarnate ;  tne  vestal 
in  speech;  nameless  themselves,  and  Tirgins,  so  to  speak,  of  hell;  radiant 
doing  nameless  deeds.  Coleridge  describes  witn  a  sort  of  inverted  holiness ;  fearfal 
them  as  the  imagination  divorced  from  anomalies  in  body  and  sool,  in  whom 
the  good ;  and  this  description,  to  one  who  everjrthing  seems  reversed ;  whose  eleva- 
anderstands  it,  expresses  their  nature  bet-  tion  is  downwards;  whose  duty  is  sin ; 
ter  than  anjrthing  else  we  have  seen,  whose  religion  is  wickedness ;  and  the 
Gifted  with  the  powers  of  prescience  law  of  whose  being  is  violation  of  law ! 
and  prophesy,  their  predictions  seem  re-  Unlike  the  Furies  of  Eschylos,  they  an 
plete  with  an  indescribable  charm  which  petrific,  not  to  the  senses,  bat  to  the 
works  their  own  fulfilment,  so  as  almost  thoughts.  At  first,  indeed,  on  merely 
to  leave  us  in  doubt  whether  they  predes-  looking  at  them,  we  can  hardly  keep  from 
tinate  and  produce,  or  only  foresee  and  laughing,  so  uncouth  and  grotesque  is 
foretell  the  subsequent  events.  their  appearance;  hot  afterwvds,on  look- 
Such  as  they  are —  lag  tnto  them,  we  find  them  terrible  be- 
yond description ;  and  the  more  we  look 
**  So  withered  snd  so  wild  in  their  attire ;  mto  them,  the  more  terrible  do  they  be- 
That  look  not  like  the  inbabitanU  o*  the  eome ;  the  blood  almost  cardlinc  in  oar 
.  .  earth,  veins,  as,  dancing  and  singing  tneir  ia- 
And  yet  ere  on  t"-  f^^^  ^,^  ^^^  embryo  murders,  they 

.uchisthelan^ag.inw^  K^i-I^SA^^ 

ter  their  noma  ineaatations.    It  is,  if  ^^    .  ^^  •  __,_„       *    ' 

meh  a  thing  he  powible  or  iauyinable,  ^        "  S«  n»«de  nod  thn.  Ml- 

■mth   the  Tery  dews  of  the  pit.     A  „pec,,  .wakening  mixed  emotions  of  tef- 

wondrous  potency,  like  the   fumes  of  ^T.^  ^i^h.  ;?  thJ7^,^i^«.  r.^,.. 

•u.:.  .i.._lZj  -«•..._.  ^«i:-_  «...  lor  ano  mirtn ;  in  tneir  ominoos  reserre 

their  charmed  pot,  seems  stealing  over  ._,,  „_._u,  L— ;•»  «i  ...^^i.  _f>  au^a 

onr  minds  as  thiy  compound  the  iBgredi-  "f*"  *'*?*'"  '»""«y .•'  .?!««*.  *»  ^ 

»..  _f  .k-.i.  Jii  1.^.1.     I-  .h- ».....-.i.  ■*  once  looreroome  ekepiicism.to  sharpen 

»M,h  ™.b.  1^1  J„^.„.l  „f  Z  ;  e«rio«ly.  and  to  feed  aifbitious  hopesfin 

which  make  up  the  contents  of  their  ^    ciicumstaaees    of   their   pr^pheUc 

eanldfon,  snch  as  greeting,  a  blasted  heath,  a*  a  spot  de- 

serted  by  nature  and  saoed  to  infernal 

"  Root  of  hemlock,  diggM  i'  the  dirk  f  orgies— the  influences  of  the  place  thus 

oi-    -,j-    .u           /•Sliptofyew,  fijling  in  with  the  supernatural  style  and 

Slirer'd  in  the  moon's  eclipse ;"  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  disdciares  ^-in  ^1  this 

.  we  may  recognixe  a  peculiar  adaptedness 

to  generate,  even  in  the  strongest  miads, 

'*  Gretse,  that's  twesten  a  belief  in  their  pndictions. 

From  the  murderer's  gibbet,'*  What  efiect,  then,  do  the  Weird  Sisters 

have  on  the  action  of  the  play  i  Are  their 

there    is  a  strange    confusion    of  the  disclosures  necesFary  to  the  enacting  of 

aaturaland  supernatural,  which  serves  to  the  subsequent  crimes?  and,  if  so,  are 

enchant  and  bewilder  the  mind  into  pas-  they  necessary  as  the  cause,  or  only  as 

siveness.    Our  very  ignorance  of  any  the  condition  of  those  crimes  ?  Do  they 

physical  efficacy  or  tendency  in  the  sub-  operate  to  deprave,  or  only  to  develop, 

stances  and  conditions  here  specified,  only  the  characters  brought  under  their  ioilo- 

enhances  to  our  imagination  their  moral  ence  ?  In  a  word,  do  they  create  the  evil 

potency ;  so  that  they  seem  nK>re  power-  heart,  or  only  untie   the  evil   hands  ? 

lul  over  the  soul,  inasmuch  as  tbev  are  These  questions   have  been   variously 

Sowerless  over  the  body.    The  Weird  answered  by  critics.    Not  to  dwell  oa 

isters,  indeed,  and  all  that  belongs  to  these  various  answers,  it  seems  to  us  tol- 

thero,  are  but  poetical  impersonatioaa  of  erably  clear,  that  the  agency  of  the  Weird 

evil  infloences :  they  are  the  imaginatire.  Sisters  extends  only  to  the  inspiring  of 

irresponsible  agents  or   instruments  of  confidence  in  what  they  predict.    Thia 

the  devil ;  capaole  of  inspiring  guilt,  but  confidence  they  awaken  m  Baaqoo  equal- 

iiotof  iocorrifig  it  pnaad  through  whom  ^  as  in  Macbeth ;  yet  the  oaly  efiect  af 
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their  proceedings  on  Banquo  is,  to  try  anccs  from  anv  wicked  enterprise,  and 

and  prove  his  virtue.  The  fair  inference,  convinces  ns  of  its  safety  and  practiea- 

then,  is,  that  they  furnish  the  motives,  hility,  may  be  justly  said  to  furnish  v» 

not  the  principles  of  action  ;  and  these  motives  to  engage  in  it ;  that  is,  be  gives 

motives  are  of  course  to  good,  or  to  bad,  us  the  conditions  vfon  vhicK  but  not  the 

according  to  the  several   preformations  principles  from  whicht  our  actions  pro* 

and  predispositions  of  character  whereon  ceed  ;  and  therefore   does  not,  properly 

the}[  operate.    But  what  relation   does  sneakingjdeprave,  but  only  develops  our 

motive  bear  to  action  ?    On  this  point,  character.    For   example,   in    ambitioa 

too,  it  seems  to  us  there  has  been  much  itself,  unchecked  and  unrestrained  by  any 

of  needless  confusion.    Now,  moral  ac-  higher   principles,    are    contained    the 

tion,  like  vision,  presupposes  two  things,  elements  of  all  the  crimes  necessary  to 

a  condition    and  a  cause.     Light    and  the  successful  prosecution  of  its  objects, 

▼isual  power  are  both  indispensable  to  We  say  succesfful  prosecution  ;  for  »udi 

sight.    There  can  be  no  vision  without  ambition  is,  from  its  nature,  regardless  of 

light ;  yet  the  cause  of  vision,  as  every-  everything  but  the  chances  of  defeat;  so 

body  knows,  is  the  visual  power  pre-ex-  that  nothing  less  than  the  conviction  or 

isting  in  the  eye.    Neither  can  we  walk  the  apprehension  that  crimes   will  not 

without  an  area  to  walk  upon ;  yet  no-  succeed,  can  prevent  such  ambition  from 

body,  we  suppose,  would  pronounce  that  employing  them. 

area  the  cause  of  our  walking.  On  the  Now,  in  Macbeth  and  Lady  Macbeth, 
contrary,  that  cause  is  obviously  within  the  Weird  Sisters  find  minds precon figured 
ourselves;  it  lies  in  our  own  innate  and  preattempered  to  their  influences;  and 
mobility ;  and  the  area  is  necessary  only  their  success  seems  owing  to  the  fact, 
as  the  condition  of  our  walking.  In  like  that  the  hearts  of  their  victims  were 
manner,  both  will  and  motive  are  indis-  already  open  to  welcome  and  entenaia 
pensable  to  moral  action.  We  cannot  act  their  suggestions.  Macbeth,  by  his  great 
without  motives,  any  more  than  we  can  qualities,  his  valor,  his  able  conduct,  and 
breathe  without  air;  yet  the  cause  of  our  admirable  success,  has  won  for  himself, 
acting  lies  in  certain  powers  and  prin-  not  only  the  highest  rank  but  one  in  the 
ciples  within  us.  As,  therefore,  visidn  kingdom,  but  the  first  place  in  the  con- 
springs  from  the  meeting  of  visual  power  fidence  and  aflfection  of  his  sovereign, 
with  light,  so  action  springs  from  the  What  principles  his  great  actions  have 
meeting  of  will  with  motive.  Surely,  hitherto  sprung  from,  whether  from  loy- 
then,  those  who  persist  in  holding  alty  or  ambition,  is  uncertain:  if  from 
motives  responsible  for  our  actions,  loyalty,  then  he  is  probably  satisfied ;  if 
would  do  well  to  remember,  that  motives  from  ambition,  he  is  only  inflamed,  and 
can  avail  but  little,  after  all,  without  the  height  he  has  reached  prepares  bin 
something  to  be  moved.  for  projects  to  mount  up  higher.  This 
One  of  the  necessary  conditions  of  our  point,  so  uncertain  to  us,  is  known  to 
acting,  in  all  cases,  is,  a  belief  in  the  the  Weird  Sisters.  They  look  not  only 
possibility  and  even  the  practicability  of  into  the  seeds  of  time,  but  into  the  ac«u 
what  we  undertake.  However  ardent  of  Macbeth*s  character ;  and  they  are  en- 
and  lawless  may  be  our  desire  of  a  given  abled  to  cast  his  horoscope  and  predict 
object,  still  a  conviction  of  the  impossi-  his  fortune,  partly  by  what  they  we  be- 
bility  of  reaching  it  necessarily  precludes  fore  him,  and  partly  by  what  they  sec 
all  e^rts  to  reach  it.  So  fully  are  we  within  him.  At  his  meeting  with  them, 
persuaded  that  we  cannot  jump  over  the  Macbeth*6  mind,  unstaid  by  prindplc, 
moon,  that  we  do  not  even  wish,  much  flushed  with  recent  victory,  and  tbinti^g 
less  attempt,  to  do  it.  Generally,  indeed,  for  glory  the  more  for  the  glory  he  hat 
apprehensions  and  assurances,  more  or  just  been  winning,  is  in  a  proper  state 
less  strong,  of  failure  and  punishment  in  for  generating  or  receiving  superstitioia 
criminal  attempts,  operate  to  throw  us  impressions,  especially  if  those  impres- 
back  upon  better  principles  of  action ;  we  sions  off'er  any  encouragement  to  his  nil- 
make  a  virtue  of  necessity ;  and  from  the  ing  passion.  They  have  but  to  engage 
danger  and  difficulty  of  indulging  evil  and  his  faith  in  their  predictions ;  and  tlus 
unlawful  desires,  fall  back  upon  such  as  readily  follows  from  the  condition  ia 
are  lawful  and  good ;  wherein,  to  our  which  they  find  him. 
surprise,  nature  often  rewards  us  with  Critics  have  diflTered  a  good  deal  as  to 
far  greater  pleasures  than  we  had  antici-  the  origin  of  Macbeth's  purpose  to  umrp 
pated  from  the  opposite  cause.  He  who  the  crown  by  murdering  the  king.  That 
remores  those  apprehensiona  and  assar«  this  purpose  originates  with   Slacbeth 
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hinself,  we  can  find  no  itxun  for  ck>abt  which  eril  natarally  has  with  evil :  "  by 

The  promise  of  the  throne  by  the  Weird  the  prickine  of  their  tbombs,*'  they  know 

Outers,  is  no  more  an  instigation  to  mur-  that  "soroeUiing  wicked  this  way  comes;^ 

der  for  it,  than  the  promise  of  wealth,  in  and  it  is  this  knowledge  that  invites  their 

similar  circumstances,  would  be  an  insti-  prophetic  greeting.    They  saw  the  seeds 

gation  to  steal  for  it    To  a  truly  honest,  of  murder  sleeping  within  him,  and  ready 

upright  man,  such  a  promise,  in  so  far  as  to  germinate  into  purpose  as  soon  as 

he  trusted  in  it,  would  obviouBly  pre-  breathed  upon  by  the  hope  of  success  and 

dude  the  motives  to  theft ;  and  his  ar-  impunity.      To  inspire    him  with  this 

gument,  at  worst,  would  be,  that  inas-  hope,  was  all  they  had  to  do — a  task 

much  as  he  was  destined  to  be  rich,  he  made  easy  by  the  tacU  that  men  are  apt 

bad  nothing  to  do  but  sit  still  and  wait  to  believe  what  they  so  earnestly  desir* 

for  the  riches  to  come.    If,  however,  he  to  have  true ;  and  no  sooner  have  they 

were  already  a  thief  at  heart,  and  re-  opened  upon  him  the  prospect  of  success* 

strained  from  actual  thieving  only  by  pru-  than  the  germs  of  wickedness  within  him 

dential  regards,  he  would  naturally  con-  forthwith  begin  to  sprout  and  grow, 
strue  the  promise  of  wealth  into  a  prom- 
ise of  impunity  in  theft,  and  accordingly  "  Two  truths  are  told, 

go  to  stealing.    Such  appears  to  be  the  As  hippy  prologues  to  the  swelling  act 

case  with  Macbeth.      Having  just   re-  ^[^^^  imperial  theme.— 

..^-..^i    ♦«.«  «*^»v:=-.«.    notn.i^    tKot   Ko  Thii  supematufal  solicitj nc 

T  "fi  i^.K  P'^Tr  '  T?    l\    h^   k!  Cannot  le  ill,  cannot  be  go^od  :-If  ill, 

should  be  thane  of  Cawdor  and  tha    he  why  hith  it  ^ven  me  earnest  of  success, 

should  be  king,  he  proceeds  forthwith  to  Commencing  in  s  truth  ? 

aiigue  against  the  probability  of  either  ^  ^^^^  ^^y  ^o  I  yield  to  that  sugges- 
event ;  as  men  often  argue  against  what  tion, 

they  wish  to  find  true.     His  argument  Whose  horrid  imit^  doth  unfix  my  hair, 

is  this : —  And  make  my  seated  heart  knock  at  my 

ribs, 

*•  The  thane  of  Cawdor  lives.  Against  the  use  of  nature  r* 
A  prosperous  gentleman ;  and,  to  l>e  king, 

Standi  not  within  the  prospect  of  belief,  Some,  however,  have  maintained  that 

No  more  than  to  be  Cawdor."  ^^  wicked  purpose  not  only  originates 

^  .  .  .  u.  4  J  r  .  J  ^ilb  Macbeth,  but  was  deliberately 
Now,  he  has  just  fought  and  defeated  ^^^^^^  .  ^-^  ^^^  imparted  to  his  wife 
the  thane  of  Cawdor  as  a  rebel  and  a  ^^^^^  his  meeting  with  the  Weird  Sis- 
traitor,  and  therefore  knows  that  in  all  ^^^  q^  ^^-^^  ground  there  is  nothing 
probability  his  life  and  title  are  forfeit  to  ^^^  ^^^  ^y^j^j  jS^^jgrs  to  do  ;  and  their 
the  State ;  and  he  seems  to  spy  a  sort  of  agency  goes  rather  to  perplex  and  em- 
hope  that  he  may  be  Cawdor  sure  enough;  ^rras^  than  facilitate  and  explain  theac- 
and  if  so,  then  why  not  king  ?  Present-  ^^^  ^^^^  follows.  There  needed  no  pre- 
ly,  however,  come  messengers  from  the  teruatural  agents  come  from  the  world  of 
king  to  greet  him  thane  of  Cawdor;  and  devils,  to  develop  a  purpose  already 
this  literal  fulfilment  of  one  promise  con-  ^j  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^    •     ^    ».     .^ 

sity  of  their 

introducing  ' 

•        I  -      .      f  erwise  their  presence  .. 

confirmation  the  pre-existing  elements  of  ^^^  superfluity  and  incumbrance  to  the 
his  character  immetliately  gather  and  jrama.  The  truth,  it  seems  to  us,  is  that 
fashion  themselves  into  the  purpose  in  ^j^^  purpose  in  question  neither  originates 
question.  The  assurance  of  the  crown  ^^^^  ^^^  yVeird  Sisier.s  nor  with  Mac- 
becomes  to  him  onW  an  assurance  of  ira-  ^^^^^  j^^j-^j^g  jjjg  meeting  with  them.  Nor 
punity  in  crime.    Thus—  ^1^^^  tl^i^  position  at  all  aflect  Macbeih's 

^^      .         ,       .        ,  .  responttibility,  nor  anywise  clash   with 

-Oftentimes,  to  win  us  to  our  h.^  the  ordinary'    laws    of    human    action. 

t^utS'-"'*  ^'^^^^*^  doubtle.Hs  had  will  enough  be- 

Win  if  with  honctt  trifles,  to  betray  us  fore,  but  nothing  short  of  supernatural 

Id  deepest  consequence."  agencies  could  furnish  the  motives  to  de- 

velop  his  will  into  act.     In  his  lawless 

The  Weird  Sisters,  then,  put  nothing  ambition,  his  indomitable  lust  of  power 

into  Macbeth,  but  only  bring  out  what  and  popularity,  the  same  jmpuUes  which 

was  already  there.    They  seem  drawn  to  have  hitherto  prompted  his  heroic  ex- 

him,  indeed,  by  the   secret   sympathy  ploits— in  these  are  involved  the  prin- 
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ciples  of  his  snb^qoent  crimei  ;  bat  hi*  Who  thoiild  agiinrt  hk  mardtrv  thwt  ^* 

eoDTictioDs  of  the  impossibility  of  so©-  ^^     ^   dw,                    ,.     «    . ,     ,u- 

eeeding  in  such  crimes  of  course  preclude  Not  bear  the  knife  myself.    Be«des  this, 

the  conditions  ;«»^f  ^"^^f  ,|J>«»tf  ll^t  Hath  birS  f«:oUie.  so  meek,  hth  been 

*   Fu^V  '!!l  \'l'^'  l^  i?  ""V^^^  ^*- Jf^  So  clear  in  hi.  great  office,  that  his  Tirtoe. 

the  heart,  but  that  ProTidence  ties  his  ^^j    .^^  jj,^J         j,^  trumpet- tongned. 

hands.    Some  extraordinary  assurances,  against 

therefore,  are  indispensable,  not  indeed  as  j\^^  ^^ep  damnation  of  his  taking  off.  ** 
the  origin  or  cause,  but  simply  as  the  oc- 
casions, of  his  wicked  purpos^.    Hence  Here  we  see  he  has  moral  as  well  as 
the  necessity  of  tbe  Weird  Sisters  to  the  prudential  objections  to  crime ;  motiTes 
rational  accomplishment  of  the  poet's  de-  of  duty  as  well  as  of  interest  against  it; 
sign.    Without  their  supernatural  dis-  and  though  neither  his  virtue  nor  his  pm- 
closures,  it  would  be  impossible,  not  only  dence  alone  is  an  orermatcb  for  his  am- 
foT  us  to  account  for  ^lacbeth's  conduct,  bition,  both  of  them  together  are.    What 
but  for  Macbeth  himself  to  act  as    he  is  necessary,  therefore,  in  order  to  set  his 
does ;  so  that  the  existence  of  such  be-  ambition  free,  is,  to  obriate  his  pniden- 
ings  is  far  more  probable  in  reason,  than  tial  objections,  to  nullify  his  motives  of 
such   action  would   be  without  them,  interest,  and  quiet  his  apprehension   ol 
Thus  we  shall  always  find,  that  of  two  the  consequences.    It  is  on  this  prioct- 
improbabilities,    Shakspeare    uniformly  pie  that  the  Weird  Sisters  proceed.  Their 
chooses  tbe  least ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  preternatural  insight,  both  of  what  is  in 
case  before  us,  to  show  the  anti-natural,  the  future  and  of  what  is  in  him,  teaches 
he  takes  refuge   in   the   supernatural:  them  how  and  where  he  is  yulnerable. 
whenever  be  goes  above  nature,  it  is  to  By  throwing  the  security  of  fate  around 
avoid  going  against  her.  him,  by  convincing  him  of  the  safety  and 
With  Macbeth,  then,  the  conviction  of  practicability  of  the  undertaking,  they 
impossibility  has  hitherto  kept  the  gen-  reconcile  bis  circumspection  with  his  am* 
era!  desire  from  passing  into  tbe  definite  bition,  and  bribe  his  reason  into  the  scr- 
resolve.    I  cannot  hangs  like  a  mill-stone  vice  and  support  of  his  passion, 
about  the  neck  of  /  toould,  holding  it  Herein  lies  the  difference  between  Baa- 
down  out  of  the  sight  of  others,  and  even  quo  and  Macbeth.    The  former  shrinks 
of  himself;  for  he  never  conceives  him-  from  the  guilt  of  crime,  and  therefore 
self  capable  of  such  a  horrid  intent,  un-  borrows  no  encouragement  from  assoi- 
til,  to  his  amazement,  he  finds  himself  ances  of  success;  the  latter  shrinks  from 
actually  harboring  it.    He  is  a  man  of  the  danger  of  crime,  and  therefore  rushes 
great  powers  as  well  as  strong  passions ;  into  it  as  soon  as  such  assurances  ait 
and  with  his  wise  foresight  and  circum-  given  him.    Banquo*s  ambition    is  re- 
spection,  with  his  **  large  discourse  look-  strained  by  principle ;  Macbeth*s,  by  pru- 
ine:  before  and  after,"   he  knows  that  dence :  with  the  one,  therefore,  the  reve- 
such  an  undertaking  is  like  going  to  war  lations  of  fate  preclude  the  motives  to 
with  the  nattrre  of  things ;  that,  without  crime ;  with  the  other,  those  revelatioDS 
some  miraculous  intervention,  the  conse-  themselves  become  tbe  motives  to  crime, 
quences  must,  in  all  probability,  recoil  Macbeth's  starting,  upon    hearing   the 
upon    himself;     and   this    knowledge,  predictions  of  the  Weird  Sisters,  is  b«t 
though  it  does  not  preclude  the  wish,  the  bursting  of  a  germ  of  wickedness 
effectually   precludes  the  attempt     In  into  conception;  and  his  subsequent  start- 
short,  he  *'  is  afraid  to  be  the  same  in  his  ing,  upon  the  fulfilment  of  one  of  their 
own  act  and  valor  as  he  is  in  desire;*'  predictions,  is  but  tbe  bursting  of  that 
**  would  not  play  false,  and  yet  would  conception  into  resolution.   BaiM|uo  starts 
wrongly  win ;"  and  **  rather  fears  to  do  not  in  either  case,  because  he  has  no  such 
the  deed,  than  wishes  it  undone.**    Thus  germs  of  wickedness  for  them  to  work 
his  indwelling  germs  of  sin  are  kept  upon ;  so  that  **  he  neither  bm  nor  fears 
from  budding  and  blossoming  out  into  their  favor  nor  their   hate.*^   Macbeth 
conscious  thought  and    purpose.      But  hears  their  prophetic  greeting  with  terror, 
this  conviction  of  impossibility,  thongh  because  it  awakens  in  him  thoughts  of 
the  chief,  is  not  the  only  restraint  upon  crime.    Banquo  hears  it  with  conposurc^ 
his  ambition.  because  in  him  it  only  awakens  reeola- 
"He^thcre  in  double  trust;  tions  of   virtue.     Thus    the    self-*»sme 
First,  as  I  am  hii  kinsman  and  his  subject,  ^^"S  »•  o"«"  *  temptation  to  one  roan. 
Strong  both  against  the  deed ;  then,  as  his  and  a  warning  to  another ;   where  the 
host,  former  sees  a  prize  to  be  sought,  the 
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ktler  wea  only  «  tnare  to  bs  fhanned.  into  conflict,  ind  bk  imagittntion  ehnd- 

The  Weird  Sittm  now  bmrp  Mncbeth*!  dtra  at  the  deeds  which  hie  mrahition  per> 

wish  aright,  as  they  afterwards  harp  his  saades.    Without   strict    and   constant 

fear;  and  they  at  once  engaj^  his  faith  self-examination,  we  cannot  know  what 

and  awaken  his  fears  by  realizing  him  to  we  orv  except  by  what  we  do ;  and  donbt* 

himself,  and  showing  him  what  he  is.  less  many  of  ns  would  tremble  at  our* 

Macbeth  kisses   the  confirmation  from  selTes,  were  some  pretematnral  assurance 

which  Banquo  recoils.    It  is  the  greedy  of  success  and  impunity  to  unfold  oar 

flsh  that  snatches  at  the  Imit  latent  capabilities  of  evil  into  consciooi 

thought  and  purpose.    The  truth  is,  we 

*<  If  chance  will  have  me  king,  why,  chance  know  not  how  frail  a  thing  our  boasted 

may  crown  me,  Tirtue  is,  nor  how  much  we  are  indebted 

Without  my  eUr,**  for  it,  frail  as  it  is,  to  the  kiadlinees  of 

.    ^       ^  .,,.*..  faroring  dveumstances.    How  many  of 

IS  but  the  momentary  recoil  of  Macbelh's  ^  rush  into  crime,  with  all  the  chances 

conscience  from  a  suggestion  which  he  of  detecUon  and  punishment  before  m; 

lacks  the  will  to  oppose.    He  thus  tnes  if  all  those  chancee  were  remored,  how 

to  arm  himself  against  prospwjUTe  and  aany  more  of  us  would  rush  into  crime ! 

preventive  remorse.    The  troth  is,  chance  ii  almost  makes  one  shudder  to  think  of 

but  awakens   in  him  the  ;•  black  and  m    On  the  whole,  the  piwept,  '•Keep 

deep  desires-  which  have  hitherto  been  thy  heart  diligently,  for  out  of  it  are  tfct 

kept  asleep  by  chance.    His  virtue  is  i„^^  of  life,"  is  nearly  as  wise,  we  son. 

altogether  a  dependent,  condiUonal  vir-  pect.  as  anything  that  has  yet  come  from 

tue ;  a  reverse  of  circumstances,  there-  the  mouth  of  infidelity, 
fore,  reverses  the  entire  scope  and  drift        But,  though  Macbeth  has  the  wicked- 

of  his  action.    He  is  rather  guilty  of  ness  to  originate,  he  lacks  the  firmnesi 

tempting  the  Weird  Sisters  than  of  being  to  execute,  the  design  of  murdering  tba 

tempted  by  them ;  at  least  he  tempts  them  king.    His  strength  and  irritability,  both 

to  tempt  him.  of  understanding  and  of  imagination,  am 

Macbeth  is  surprised  and  terrified  at  more  than  a  match  for  his  ambition ;  and 

his  own  hell-begotten  concepuon.    There  his  infirmity  and  vacillation  of  purpost 

IS  nothing  in  the  play  more  profound  or  j.  but   a  struggle  between  them.    Ha 

more    natural   than    this.    The   Weird  foresees   many   dangers,  and   imaginsi 

Sisters  have  brought  fire,  as  it  were,  to  nmny  more.    It  is  not  so  much  the  guik, 

the  characters  traced,  as  with  syropatheUc  however,  as  the  failure  of  the  undertak- 

ink.  upon  his  soul ;  and  he  shudders  with  ing,  that  he  feais.    The  very  height  to 

horror  as  he  rwds  the  darkening  and  which  his  ambition  is  vaulting,  makea 

deepening,  but  hitherto  unsuspected  in-  ^^  fear  it  will  overleap  itself;  and  hit 

•^P^oQ*  apprehensions  of  defeat  prevent  his  foroa- 

_,      ,       ,       .  ing  any  plans  to  insure  stiecess.    He  is 

"  The  thought,  whose  murder  yet  u  but  to  run  for  a  prixe  of  glory,  and  he  dan 

fintMtictl,  .^  ^  not  start  in  the  race,  lest  he  should  Um 

Shtkee  go  hii  single  state  of  man,  that  ^k.  t«r;*«  K«  <«««H«n^in» 

function  the  pnxe  by  overrunning. 

Is  smothered  in  surmise ;  and  nothing  is,  ^. ..  .^  .  i.      ^-    j         av 

But  what  is  not-  »    '  "  if  it  were  done,  when  tie  done,  thea 

'twere  well 

Like  others,  he  knows  not,  susnects  CoZirt^mTui^^thJ^conl^^^ 
not,  the  innate  and  essential  evil  of  his  ^^^^  ^  ' 

heart,  until  prospect  awakens  it  into  pur-  with  his  surcease,  success  ;  that  but  this 
pose,  or   occasionally  develops  it    into  blow 

performance.    Engrossed  in  tne  pursuit  Might  be  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  here, 

of  glory,  he  has  taken  his  ideas  of  him-  But  here,  upon  this  bank  and  shoal  of  time, 

self  from  public  opinion ;  and  of  course  We'd  jump  the  life  to  come.    But,  in  theee 
dreams  not  that  his  heart  is  a  nest  of  cases, 

cockatrice's  eggs,  till  opportunity  hatches  We  still  have  judgment  here ;  that  vre  b«t 

out  the  serpents  into  the  eye  of  con-  _,    ir*^V„  ,.  i.-  u   t.  •      ^      U4 

sciousness.     He  knows  not  what  he  is  Bloody  m^trucUons,  which,  being  Uught, 

capable  of  doing,  until  he  ascertains  from  ^o  pUi^e  the  inventor.  This  even-handed 

the  perfectest  report  what  is  possible  to  justice 

be  done.    Hitherto  his  ambition  and  his  Commends  the  ingredients  of  our  poisen'd 

imagination  have  kept  billing  and  cooing  chalice 

each  other  on;  now  they  are  brought  To  our  own  lips.** 


The  truth  is,  Macbeth  hat  not  faith  more  the  bitto*,  biting  taimts,  and  tha 

enough  in  the  Weird  Sisters  to  overcome  scornful,  sarcastic   reproaches,  of    the 

the  suggestions  of  experience  and  the  woman  whom  he  lores,  and  by  wbos 

terrors  of  imagination ;  he  cannot  bring  he  Jcnows  he  is  loved.     To  be  called  a 

himself  to  trust  their  word  against  the  coward  by  such  a  woman,  is  of  coarse 

natusal  and  ordinary  course  of  things,  the  very  last  thine  that  a  soldier  caa 

*^  If  we  should  fail" — this  is  the  point  bear ;  to  say  he  will  sooner  die,  is  noth- 

whereon  he  sticks ;  and  he  must  not  only  ing ;  there  is  scarce  anything  conceiva- 

beiieve  in  the  practicability  of  the  under*  ble,  in  this  world  or  the  next,  that  be 

taking,  but  see  his  way  clear  through  it,  will  not  rather  endure ! 
before  he  can  venture  upon  it.    By  a        In  their  remarks  upon  Lady  Macbeth, 

miracle  he  has  been  called  to  an  act  which  critics  generally  have  fallen,  it  seems  to 

he  wishes  done,  yet  fears  to  do ;  and  he  us,  into  the  common,  but  pernicious  style 

thinks  that  nothing  less  than  a  perpetual  of  thinking,  which  presumes  the  more 

miracle  can  tie  up  the  consecjuences  of  headlong  and  headstrong  person  to  be  the 

such  an  act.    The  question  with  him  is,  greater.     Macbeth,    we    apprehend,  it 

from  whence  is  this  latter  miracle  to  truly  as  much  greater  in  every  respect, 

come  ?    Thus  his  mind  is  held  in  sus*  though  not  as  much  better,  as  he  is  more 

sense  between  the  miracle  which  invites  irresolute,  than  bis  wife.   She  is  certainly 

him  to  the  deed,  and  the  unknown  mira-  a  bold,  bad  woman,  whom  we  fear  and 

ele  which  is  to  avert  its  consequences  pity;  but  we  can  hardly  predicate  any 

from  himself.  kind  of  superiority  on  the  fact,  that  her 

It  is  this  circumstance  that  necessitates  resolution    quails    not   before    dangers 

the  intervention  of  Lady  Macbeth,  who  which  she  lacks  the  foresight  to  discern, 

shares,  indeed,  her  husband's  ambition,  and  the  imagination  to  conceive.    Evea 

but  lacks  his  strength  and  activity  of  so  might  a  blind  man  walk  on  the  edge 

mind.    Hence,  while  his  letter  to  her,  of  a  precipice  with  a  coropof^ure  and 

relating  the  events  which  have  happened  steadiness  that  would  be  impossible  for  a 

to  him,  affects  her  will  just  as  those  man  with  eyes;  nay,  in  £^uch  an  under- 

events  themselves  affected  his  own,  the  taking,  the  blind  man  might  even  derive 

effect  on  her  mind  is  just  the  reverse  of  safety  and  success  from  his  very  blind- 

what  it  is  upon  his;  she  being,  of  course*  ness.    Assuredly,  Macbeth  shows  more 

inaccessible  to  the  prudential  misgivings  true  force  of  will  by  the  temporary  aban* 

and  horrible  imaginings  that  so  haunt  donment  of  his  purpose,  than  she  does 

and  unnerve  him.    The  predictions  of  by  her  reckless  adherence  to  it     **  *  Tls 

the  Weird  Sisters  scare  up  a  throng  of  the  eye  of    childhood  fears  a  painted 

fears  in  his  mind :  they  have  no  room  devil."    Yes ;  but  it  is  the  want  of  any 

for  fear  in  hers.    She  sees  only  the  prise  eye  whatever  that  fears  not  a  real  devil ! 

to  be  won ;  he,  together  with  this,  sees  If  **  the  sleeping  and  the  dead  are  but  as 

also  the  dangers  to  be  incurred.    The  pictures**  to  her,  it  must  be  rather  because 

truth  is,  she  has  not  foresight  nor  imagi-  she  is  too  weak,  than  because  she  is  too 

nation  enough  to  frighten  her  back  from  strong,  to  recognize  the  difference.     **  A 

the  crimes  to  which  her  ambition  prompts,  little  water  clears  us  of  tbe  deed,**  may 

Thus,  what  terrifies  him,  transports  her ;  argue  strength  of  nerve,  but  not  of  mind, 

what  fills  him  with  apprehensions,  fills  or  of  will.    Lady  Macbeth,  then,  we  sos- 

her  with  enthusiasm ;   what  stimulates  pect,  is  too  blind  to  see,  rather  than  too 

his  reflective  powers,  stifles  hers.     She,  resolute  to  fear  the  tnie  terrors  of  such  an 

thoughtless    of    consequences,    would  undertaking;  insensible,  rather  than  io- 

catch  the  nearest  way ;  he,  provident  of  sensible  to  the  reasons  against  it ;  and  ner 

consequences,  would  pause  and  look  for  freedom  from    prudential   scruples  and 

the  sajfest  way.     Accordingly,  as  he  is  misgivings  springs  not  so  much  from  pe- 

too  much  troubled  with  apprehensions  to  culiar  strength  of  will,  as  from  compart' 

form  any  plans,  so  she  is   too  busy  in  tive  want  of  reflection.      There  is,  in 

forming  plans  to  be  troubled  with  any  short,  a  predominant  matterot-faclness 

apprehensions;  and  he  is  '*  settled,  and  about Laily  Macbeth,  which  renders  her 

bends  up  each  corporal  agent  to  the  ter-  inaccessible  alike   to  the    motives  that 

rible  fact,**  as  soon  as  she  points  out  tbe  deter  her  husband  from  the  firi4  crime, 

means  of  safety  and  success.    Moreover,  and  to    those  that    prompt  him  to  the 

the  expels  his  fear  of  the  consequences,  subsequent 'crimes, 
by  insniring  him  with  a  greater  fear  of         A  late  writer  in  the  Westminster  Re- 

herself.    Much  as  be  dreads  the  prospect  view,  while  he  accords  to  Macbeth  great 

of  worldly  retribution,  he  dreads  still  redundancy  and  excitability  of  imagiiia* 
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tkm,  Bt  the  wuat  tine  proncniBces  aelfrih-  than  4eath — this  is  the  qo&lity  of  his  am- 
Bess  the  exchisiye  law  and  impulse  of  his  hition ;  and  the  fear,  not  that  his  passion 
character.    And  he  not  only  represents  may  defeat  his  interest,  bat  that  it  may 
Macbeth  as  entirely  selfish,  but  also  rep-  defeat  itself,  is  the  rery  thing  that  breaks 
lesents  Lady  Macbeth  as  entirely  disin*  down  his  resolution, 
terested  ;  denies  him  any  sympathy  or  A  strong  and  excitable  imarination,  set 
afiection  for  her,  sa^e  as  a  pander  to  his  on  fire  of  conscience,  naturally  fascinates 
ambition,  and  denies  her  any  ambition,  and  spell-binds  the  other  faculties,  and 
sare  from  sympathy  and  afiisction  for  thns  gives  an  objective  force  and  effect  to 
him.    Here,  truly,  we  have  rather  the  its  own  internal  workings.    Under  this 
simplicity  of  personified  abstractions  than  suilt-begotten  hallucination,  the  subject 
the  complexity  of  living  persons.   Surely  loses  present  dangers  in  honible  imagin- 
this  looks  very  like  tuminff  characters  ings,  and  comes  to  be  tormented  with  hii 
into  caricatures ;  for  we  can  hardly  con-  own  involuntary  creations.    Thus  con- 
ceive of  a  person's  acting  so  long  a  time  science  inflicts  its  retributions,  not  di- 
from  a  single  motive  or  a  single  impulse,  rectly  in  the  form  of  remorse,  but  indi- 
People  of  one  passion  are  seldom  to  be  rectly,  through  imaginary  terrors,  whicJi 
met  with,  save  in  bad  books ;  and  it  again  react  on  the  conscience,  as  fire  is 
seems  hardly   wise,   thus   to   wrangle  kept  burning  by  the  current  of  air  which 
Shakspeare*s  masterpieces  into  blunders,  itself  generates.    In  such  a    mind  the 
Now,  in  the  first  place,  such  exclusive  workings  of  conscience  may  be  prospec- 
•elfishness  and  such  excess  of  imacina-  tive and  preventive;  the  very  conception 
tion,  as  are  here  attributed  to  Macbeth,  of  crime  starting  up  a  swarm  of  terrific 
seem  rather  incompatible ;  foi  imagina-  visions  to  withhold  the  subject  from  per- 
tion,  being  objective  in  its  nature  and  its  petration.    Arrangement  is  thus  made  in 
workings,  naturally   involves   more  or  our  nature  for  a  process  of  compensation, 
less  of  self-oblivion.    And  besides,  the  in  that  the  same  faculty  which  invests 
power  which  Ladv  Macbeth  wields  over  crime  with  unreal  attractions,  also  calls 
ner  husband,  can  be  rationally  accounted  up  unreal  terrors  to  deter  from  its  com- 
for  only  on  the  ground  that  he  truly  mission.    A  predominance  of  this  faculty 
loves  her.    It  is  the  very  strength  of  his  everywhere  marks  the  character  and  con- 
afifection  for  her  as   his  wife,  and  his  duct  of  Macbeth.    Hence  his  apparent 
**  dearest    partner   in   greatness,**    that  freedom  from  compunctious  visitings  even 
makes  her  reproaches  so  formidable  as  when  he  is  in  reality  most  subject  to 
to  countervail  his  fear  of  worldly  retri-  them.    He  seems  conscienceless  from  the 
bution.    A  man  had  as  lief  be  called  a  very  form  in  which  his  conscience  works; 
coward  as  not  by  a  woman  he  does  not  seems  flying  from  outward  dangers,  while 
respect.     In  all  probability,  they  both  conscious  guilt  is  the  very  source  of  his 
desire  the  crown,  partly  for  themselves,  apprehensions.    It  is  probably  from  over- 
and  partly  for  each  other;  and  we  might  sight  of  this,  that  some  have  pronounced 
as  well  say,  that  he  is  ambitious  only  him  a  mere  cautious,  timid,  remorseless 
from  sympathy  with  her,  as  that  she  is  villain,  restrained  from  crime  only  by  a 
ambitious  only  from  sympathy  with  him.  shrinking,  sel6sh  apprehensiveness.   Un- 
it is  the  very  prospect  of  sharing   and  doubtedly  there  is  much  in  his  conduct 
enhancing  each  other*s  greatnet^t   that  that  appears  to  sustain  this  view.    He 
pompts  them  to  their  wicked  enterprise ;  does  indeeJ  seem  dead  to  the  guilt,  and 
It  is  by  being  mutually  answered  and  re-  morbidly  alive  to  the  dangers,  of  his  sit- 
flected,  that  their  pasjiion  rises  to  such  a  nation ;  free  from  remorses  of  conscience 
pitch  of  intensity  as  to  overbear  all  oppo-  and  filled  with  terrors  of  imagination  ;  un- 
sing  considerations.      Indeed,    there  is  checked  by  moral  feelings  and  oppressed 
something  of  disinterestedness  in  Mac-  by  selfish  fears.     But  whence  bis  won- 
betb's  very  ambition  itself ;  for  men  may  derful  and  uncontrollable  irritability  of  im- 
bed ij»  interested  in  bad  paasions  as  well  agination?    How  comes  his  mind  so  pro- 
as in  good  ones — mavsacritice  themselves  lific  of  horrible  imaginings,  but  that  bis 
to  the  devil  as  well  as  to  God.     Power  imagination  itself  is  set  on  fire  of  hell? 
and  popularity — **to  ride  in  triumph  on  The  truth  is,  beseems  remorseless,  only 
men's  tongues '' — in  a  word»  glory  is  an  because,  in  his  mind,  the  agonies  of  re- 
object  which  Macbeth  loves  and  pursues  morse  project  and  translate  themselves 
with  a  perfect  passion ;  an  object  and  a  into  the  spectres  of  a  conscience-stricken 
passion  in  which  self  is,  in  some  degree,  imagination. 

lost  and  for^tten.    That  he  loves  glory  In  Lady  Macbeth,  on  the  contrary,  the 

more  than  hCe,  and  dreads  infamy  mora  workings  of  conscience  can  only  b«  rt- 
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trospectnre  and  retribatire.  l%e  is  too  wKtched  his  eartbl  j  ezistence  beoooMS. 
QDimafinative  either  to  be  allured  to  the  more  he  dreads  to  part  with  it,  mati 
crime  by  imaginary  splendors,  or  with-  strandes  his  life  into  spasms  by  thereiy 
held  from  it  by  imaginary  terrors.  With-  temerity  with  which  he  grasps  it  Ths 
ont  an  organ  to  project  and  imbody  its  workings  of  conscience  beget  misgiTingi 
working  in  ontward  visions,  her  con-  of  bis  fate;  these  misgirings  drire  him  to 
science  can  only  prey  upon  itself,  in  the  Ae  Weird  Sisters  for  increased  security; 
tortures  of  remorse.  Accordingly,  she  and  this  security  but  emboldens  him  to 
knows  no  compunctious  visitings  before  fresh  crime8,that  he  may **make  assaraiies 
the  deed,  nor  any  suspension  or  allevia-  doubly  sure,  and  take  a  bond  of  fate.* 
tion  of  them  after  it  Thus,  from  her  They  now  harp  his  fear  aright,  as  the^ 
want  or  weakness  of  imagination,  she  be-  before  harped  his  wish,  and  engage  his 
comes  the  victim  of  a  silent  but  most  £idth  by  uttering  his  thouj^bts.  The  same 
dreadful  retribution.  Conscience  being  misgivings.howerer,  which  before  shook 
left  to  its  own  resources,  she  may  indeed  down  his  resolution  to  join  a  league  with 
possess  its  workings  in  secret,  but  she  fate,  now  inspire  him  with  audacity  lo 
can  never  fora  moment  repress  them;  nay,  enter  the  lists  against  it;  and  he  proceeds 
*u  5*"°^*  reveal  them,  if  she  would,  and  to  dash  his  own  brains  out  in  trying  to 
she  dare  not,  if  she  could ;  the  fires  burn  batter  down  the  walls  wherein  he  has 
not  outwards  into  spectres  to  sear  her  trusted  for  protection.  The  trouble  with 
eyeballs  and  frighten  her  out  of  her  self-  him  is,  he  mistakes  inward  retribution  for 
possession,  but  concentrate  themselves  outward  danger.  Once  a  guardian  angel 
into  hotter  fury  within  her.  This  is  a  to  prevent  his  starting,  imagination  has 
form  of  anguish  to  which  heaven  has  ap-  now  become  an  avenging  fiend  to  pie- 
parently  denied  the  relief  or  the  mitigation  vent  his  stopping  i  n  wid^edness.  Thro>agh 
of  utterance.  The  agonies  of  an  embo-  his  plenitude  of  this  faculty,  conscience 
somed  hell  cannot  be  told,  they  can  only  peoples  his  whereabout  with  imaginary 
be  felt ;  or,  at  most,  the  awful  secret  can  terrors,  which  he  only  multiplies  and  mag- 
be  but  dimly  shadowed  forth,  in  the  sigh-  nifies  hy  every  effbrt  to  remove  them, 
ings  of  the  furnace  when  all  is  asleep  but  Thus  every  step  he  takes  but  aumeats 
the  unquenchable  fire,  or  in  the  burning  the  propelling  force ;  and  the  very  faculty 
asunder  of  the  cords  that  unite  the  soul  to  which  translates  and  mitigates  remorst 
Its  earthly  dwelling-place.  With  such  into  terror,  leads  him  to  believe  a  lie,  as 
amazing  depth  and  power  of  insight  does  if  on  purpose  that  his  daamation  may  be 
Shakspeare  detect  and  unfold  the  secret  the  hotter  and  the  surer.  Truly,  in  aO 
wakings  of  the  human  mind  !  this  we  have  a  picture  at  which  the  furies 

From  this  original  difference  of  mental  themselves  might  well  turn  pale! 
sifructure  in  Macbeth  and  Lady  Macbeth,        Bat  what,  in  Macbeth,  thus  accelerates, 

the  workings  of  conscience  naturally  op-  in  Lady  Macbet^,  on  the  contrary,  arreslB 

erate  to  reform  her  and  to  deprave  him ;  the  career  of  guilt ;  so  that  while  ne  grows 

lor  she,  feeling  the  source  of  her  disqnie-  worse,  she  grows  better  to  the  end  of  the 

tude  to  be  within, resigns  herself  up  to  the  play.    Beginning,  perh^>s,  more  wicked 

fanes  of  her  own  mind,  while  he,  fancy-  than  her  husband,  she  ends  far  less  sa 

ing  bis  disquietude  to  come  from  without.  She  has,  indeed,  no  progress  in  criaie, 

IS  hurried  on  from  crime  to  crime,  in  or-  because  her  mind,  undeceived    by   the 

der  to  secure  himself  in  what  he  has  ai-  maddening  and  merciless  suspicions  of 

ready  done.    His  vivid,  excitable  imagi-  guilty  fear,  locates  her  sufftongs  where 

nation^verpowering  his  self-ccmtrol,  bis  she  can  never  hope,  by  any  outward  ex- 

yery  eflrorts  to  dissimulate  only  bring  on  ertions,  to  remove  them    As  she  had  no 

the  hallucination  that  betrayshim.    The  terrible  apprehensions  to  hoki  her  back 

same  mysterious  flaws  and  starts,  which  from  the  first  crime,  so  she  now  has  none 

awaken  in  oUiers  suspicions  of  his  guilt,  to  goad  her  on  to  other  crimes.  No  sooner 

awaken  in  himself  suspicions  that  he  is  has  her  ambition  reached  its  object,  than 

suspected.     With  guilt  staring  him  in  the  its  despotism  passes  without  abatemeat 

Mce,  and  danger  dogging  at  his  heels,  his  into  the  hands  of  conscience,  transforming 

first  crime  breaksdown  the  courage  which  all  her  feelings  and  faculties  into  soor- 

alone  could  enable  him  to  stop.  The  very  pions,  to  hunt,  and  whip,  and  sting  her 

btood  which  he  spills  to  quiet  his  fear,  blasted  spirit  through  the  fires  of  remorse, 
sprouts  up  in  "gorgons  and  chimeras        Mrs.  Siddons,  it  is  said,  always  mam- 

dire    to  awaken  new  fears  and  call  forth  lained  that  her  own  person  was  unsuited 

new  victims.    His  cowardice  urges  him  to  the  part  of  Lady  Macbeth,  whom  she 

on  to  fresh  murders,  and  every  murder  regarded  as  of  a  rather  sknder,  fn^le 

hut  adds  to  his  cowardice.    The  more  make,  full,  indeed,  of  spirit,  and  energy. 
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and  fire,  but,  withtl,  exquisitely  delicate  tance  from  the  deed,  seemed  infinite,  ran- 
and  feminine  in  her  composition.  On  this  ish  as  he  comes  to  do  it ;  and  he  marches, 
ffronnd  we  can  understand  why  her  has-  without  flinching,  throueh  the  crime 
band  should  regard  and  treat  her  as  he  which  he  had  snuddered  to  imagine, 
does.  Such,  assuredly,  is  the  woman  for  2$ach  is  the  practical  difference  between 
such  a  man  to  love  and  respect,  and  whose  Macbeth  ancf  Lady  Macbeth.  Where  his 
respect  and  love  might  be  and  ought  to  be  imagination  acts  least,  her  feelings  act 
dearer  to  him  than  life.  Were  she  the  most  As  they  approach  the  wicked 
fierce,  scolding  virago  that  she  is  gener-  deed,  and  see  it  passing  into  a  fact  before 
ally  considered  to  be,  we  cannot  see  how  them,  its  terrors  naturally  diminish  to  bin, 
he  could  either  wish  to  promote  her  honor,  but  increase  to  her ;  for  he  has  imagined 
or  fear  to  incur  her  reproach.  Such,  then,  more  than  he  finds,  she  finds  more  than 
we  confess,  is  our  own  view  of  Lidy  Mac*  she  has  imagined, 
beth.  We  can  see  nothing  viraginousor  Fearfully  wicked,  therefore,  as  is  her 
Amazonian  about  her  character.  She  has,  conduct.  Lady  Macbeth,  neverthelesB,  is 
indeed,  the  ambition  to  wish  herself  un-  every  inch  a  woman.  Her  true  strength 
sexed,  but  she  has  not  the  power  to  un-  lies  not  so  much  in  force  of  will  or  firm- 
sex  herself  except  in  words,  Though  ness  of  purpose,  as  in  her  almost  intuitive 
she  calls  on  the  **  murdering  ministers "  insight  of  her  husband's  weaknesses. 
to  '*  come  to  her  woman's  breasts  and  With  her  clear,  penetrating,  but  not  com- 
take  her  milk  for  gall,**  still  she  cannot  prehensive  woman's  eye,  she  has  plucked 
make  them  obey,  and  her  milk,  in  spite  of  from  him  the  heart  of  his  mystery.  Her 
herself,  continues  to  be  milk.  What  she  exquisite  perception  of  his  most  secret 
lacks  in  the  imagination  of  a  man  is  am-  avenues  and  approaches  enables  her  at 
ply  made  up  in  the  feelings  of  a  woman  ;  the  same  time  to  put  spurs  to  his  ambi- 
and  where  the  former  prevents  her  bus-  tion  and  apply  cordials  to  his  fear :  though 
band  from  acting,  the  latter  still  more  pre-  the  feelings  of  the  woman  unnerve  the 
vents  her  from  acting.  And  herein  lies  arm  of  the  murderess,  her  tongue  is  val- 
the  difierence  in  this  respect  between  im-  iant  enough  for  anything,  and  she  knows 
agination  and  feeling,  that  the  one  acts  how  to  transfer  its  valor  into  her  bus- 
chiefly  at  a  distance,  the  other  on  the  band*8  arm ;  for  she  can  whisper  words 
spot  Accordingly,  when  she  has  raised  in  bis  ear  more  fearful  to  him  than  all  the 
the  steel,  and  seen  before  her,  as  it  were,  spectres  his  fancy  can  create  and  all  the 
the  murder  which  she  has  ail  but  done,  dangers  his  circumspection  can  foresee. 
her  woman's  heart  suddenly  relents,  and  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that 
stays  her  uplifted  arm.  "Had  not  the  two  characters  may  be  easily  made  out 
king  resembled  berfatheras  he  slept,"  she  for  Lady  Macbeth,  according  as  we  pro- 
had  done  it  Thus  it  is  not  her  foresight  ceed  upon  what  she  says,  or  upon  what 
or  apprehension  of  remote,  possible,  or  she  does.  Up  to  the  time  of  tne  assas- 
probable  consequences,  but  simply  her  sination.she  does  indeed  talk  big  as  ever 
milk  of  woman's  kindness,  that  breaks  vira^ro  did  or  could ;  but  we  cannot  help 
down  her  resolution  in  the  verr  act  of  thinking  that  her  deeds  are  much  better 
performance.  Unrestrained  by  tne  fore-  than  her  words  as  a  text  and  exponent  of 
castings  of  her  husband's  large  discourse,  her  real  character.  We  submit,  there- 
she  nevertheless  yields,  when  she  least  fore,  that  Lady  Macbeth,  knowing  and 
expects,  to  the  touch  of  nature,  and  is  fearing  her  husband's  nature — that  he 
made  as  irresolute  by  the  present  work- 
ings of  her  heart,  as  he  is  by  the  prospec-  « ]t  too  full  o'  the  milk  of  human  kind- 
tive  workings  of  his  head.  She  would  ne«, 
have  died,  perhaps,  to  save  the  father,  To  cttcb  the  nearest  wmy  ;• 
whose  hallowed  image  thus  shielded  the 


terly  fails.    In  prospect  the  deed  has  no  »be  therefore  assumes  a  fialse  character 

terrors  for  her;  but  in  performance  she  in  order  to  shame  or  embolden  him  into 

finds  herself  belter  than  she  was  aware,  the  work  she  has  in  view.    Hence  her 

Firm  and  fierce  in  anticipation,  she  is  mild  sager  wish  to 
nnd  gentle  in  execution.    Macbeth,  on  «« po^^  jjer  spirits  in  his  ear, 

the  contrary,  thinks  be  can  do  nothing  till  Xnd  cbtstite  with  the  valor  of  her  tonsus 

he  eomes  to  the  trial,  when  all  is  easy  All  that  impedes  him  from  the  golaen 
enough.    The  terrors,  which,  at  a  dis-  round. 
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Which  fate  and  metiphygical  aid  doth  »cem  her  words,  hecaase  her  heart  is  not" 
To  have  him  crammed  withall,"  Woman  as  she  is,  the  spirits,  which  she 

calls  upon  to  unsex  her,  leave  her  no 

and  perhaps  the  frightful.  hair-eUffen-  !f^  »  ^°"""' «'"'"  ♦*»*>'  ^."''J^" 'i«h!!f; 
;««  ACt..o»r<.o»^  ^t  f«..^«ri:o..  ^T.^^^u^^     It  is  because  she  wishes  to  be  something 

^'lo^rtrwr  Kb^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  'fat  she  is  no,  that  she  -ves  <heir  hd^ 

-Kr»i,u  K<.  ^i^^^f^A  «-  «,.^»:««  .K«t  ;«  iK^  It  is  because  she  feels  and  knows  nerscil 
sboula  be  viewed  as  provincr  that  in  the    ,    ,  *u  *   u    ^  u^  ,.««,«  •K*m 

former  she  is  tryinR  ti  act  a  part  which  "  ''«  »  ^°'"''°'  ^^^  f  l*?^'' "kC.v^ 
is  really  foreign  to  her.  and  uider  which  ««  ""««  •>"•  If  ^.f  "Si,*^^'rmL^ 
her  nature  finllly  give,  way  and  breaks    f "  >nvocat.on  to  the  murdering  muu.- 

down.    In  that  most  terrific  speech,  in-    ^'^^* 

deed,  beginning— 

•'  Fill  het,  from  the  crown  to  the  toe,  top- 

f    11 

TK  f    "  l^'^rT,  V"'*?^*'  "  *"?"!?•  Of  direJt  cruelty." 

That  croaks  the  fatal  entrance  of  Duncan  "^ 

Under  my  battlements," '  .  .     ,  ^     ^  -         3*        ' 

which  almost  erects  the  hair,  and  freezes 

the  blood,  but  expresses  the  violence  of 
her  terrible  eloquence  of  description  seems    her  resolution  against  the  tender  inipol- 
to  spring  from  her  very  horror,  in  con-    ges  of  which  she  is  habitually  conscioiit. 
templat^ng  what  she  describes ;  as  men's    It  is  a  convulsive  effort  to  brace  and  stay 
fear  to  attempt  what  they  threaten  some-    herself,  lest  some  compunctioui  visitino 
times  inspires  them  with  greater  violence    should   shake  her  fell  purpose.     Witn 
and  volubility  in  threatening.    Accord-    forced  boldness  of  tongue  and  fancy,  she 
ingly,  in  her  personation  of  Lady  Mac-    thus  tries  to  school  and  steel  herself  into 
beth,  Mrs.  Siddons  is  said  to  have  wound    a  firmness  and  fierceness,  of  which  she 
up  the  horrible  climax  of  this  speech  in    feels  the  want    In  short,  **  bold  are  her 
a  scream,  a  perfect  yell,  as  if  she  were    words,  because  her  heart  is  not.'*    At  all 
almost  frightened  out  of  her  wits  by  the    events,  whether  from  overacting  her  real 
audacity  of  her  own  tongue.     Thus  a    character,  or  from  overstraining  her  pow- 
spasmodic  action  of  fear  may  naturally    ers,  to  act  an  assumed  one,  there  can  be 
lend  her,  as  it  sometimes  actually  lends    no  doubt  that  her  energies  break  down 
others,  an  appearance  of   super-human    beneath  her  undertaking.   Ifitbeherrcal 
courage  and  boldness.    The  very  excite-    character,  then,  as  she  never  enacted  it 
ment  of  terror  seems  to  impart  an  extra-     before,  so  she  never  attempts  to  enact  it 
ordinary  illumination  and  utterancy  to    again.    No  sooner  is  the  fatal  deed  per* 
her  mind ;  to  **  transport    her    beyond    formed,  than  the  access  and  passage  of 
the    ignorant    present,"    so    that    she    remori^e  are  effectually  and  forever  un- 
"  feels  the  future  in   the  instant."     It    stopped ;  no  sooner  is  she  fairly  intro- 
is    worthy   of    remark,  that    Macbeth    duced  amid  the  horrors  of  this  manifold 
himself   is  amused  at   her  more    than    tragedy,  than  she  fails  and  faints  away, 
masculine  audacity  of  speech  ;  and  the    and  the  woman,  which  she  had  so  fear- 
contrast  between  her  present  and  former    fully  disclaimed,  returns  to  torment,  anil 
deportment,  is  doubtless  the  cause,  as  she    persecute,  and  waste  her  into  her  grave, 
foresaw  it  would  be,  of  her  subsequent    In  the  words  of  Coleridge,  **  she  mistake! 
influence  over  him.    The  seeing  her,  a    courage  of  fancy  for  power  to  bear  the 
delicate,  fragile  woman,  appear,  as  if  in-    consequences  of  actual  guilt ;  and  shamet 
spired  by  the  occasion,  to  rise  so  much    her  husband  with  a  super-human  ao- 
aoove  herself,  is  of  course  the  strongest    dacity  of   thought  and  speech,   which 
motive  he  could  have,  not  to  fall  below    she  cannot  support,    but  sinks  in  the 
himself.    Mistaking  her  now,  he  there-    season  of  remorse,  and  dies  in  suicidal 
fore  supposes  he  has  mistaken  her  be-    agony." 

fore ;  and  what  is  an  assumed  character  After  the  murder  of  the  king.  Lady 
he  thinks  is  her  real  one,  which  she  has  Macbeth  obviously  sympathizes  with 
hitherto  concealed  from  him.  If  in  his  none  of  her  husband's  gratuitous  atroci- 
admiration  of  her  '^  undaunted  mettle,"  ties.  Free  from  the  horrible  imaginion 
he  is  deceived  it  is  not  stranee  that  oth-  which  embarrassed  him  in  the  outlet,  she 
ers  should  be  equally  deceived  in  regard  is  also  free  from  the  cruel  suspicioRS 
to  her.  which  impel  him  onward ;  and  she  spendi 

Of  Lady  Macbeth,  therefore,  it  seems    in  repenting  of  the  deed,  what  time  be 
to  us  that  we  may  truly  say,  **  bold  are    spends  in  fortifying  himself  against  iti 
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conse(]uence8.     When,  upon  her   first  ally  are  so  much  better,   or   so  much 

interview  with  him,  after  receiring  his  worse,  than  the  other  sex.    They  seldom 

letter,  she  finds  or  fancies  that  his  **  face  halt  between  two  opinions;  rarely  linger 

is  as  a  book  where  men  may  read  strange  at  the  half-way  house  of  sin ;  hardly  ever 

matters,**  she  knows  his  thoughts  because  rest  or  rock  in  a  state  of  moral  betweenity; 

she  has  the  same  thoughts  nerself;  his  never  stop  to  parley,  or  play  at  hide-and- 

designs  are  at  once  revealed  to  her,  from  seek,  or  carry  on  a  flirtation  with  the 

her  intense  sympathy  with  them.  Apiin,  devil,  but  either  embrace  him  or  spurn 

having  resolvea  on  the  murder  of  ban-  him  at  once.     Accordingly,  it  is  a  matter 

Suo,  he  hopes  and  expects  to  find  her  of  common  remark,  that  a  goo<l  head 
loaghts  echoing  and  supporting  his  often  saves  a  man  from  a  bad  neart,  or  a 
own  ;  but  her  inability  to  take  his  sug-  good  heart  from  a  bad  head ;  but  that  in 
gestions,  proves  that  she  has  no  such  woman,  both  head  and  heart  generally 
Btuffin  her  mind.  That  she  cannot  enter  are  good  or  bad  together,  so  that  she  can 
into  the  meaning  of  his  dark  insinuations,  never  fall  back  upon  the  one  to  save  her- 
is  to  him  a  pledge  of  disappointment ;  for  self  from  the  tendencies  of  the  other, 
be  knows  that  if  she  were  ready  to  ap-  This  oneness  and  entireness  of  rooFe- 
prove  of  this  crime,  as  she  was  of  the  ment,  this  perfect  freedom  from  the  dis- 
irst,  she  would  understand  him  at  once,  harmony  of  conflicting  impulses,  makes 
Hence,  the  very  need  of  speaking  plainer  Lady  Macbeth  as  feminine  as  she  is 
satisfies  him  that  it  is  useless  ;  tor  he  wicked,  and  even  makes  her  appear  more 
wishes  not  to  make  her  guilty  of  his  de-  feminine  the  wickeder  she  becomes.  Bat 
signs,  but  to  find  her  already  so ;  and  he  she  stops  as  suddenly  and  as  entirely  as 
would  have  her  **  innocent  of  the  know!-  she  starts ;  her  feelings  and  faculties  hare 
edge  until  she  applaud  the  deed.'*  Per-  the  same  unanimity  in  retreating  as  in 
haps  she  rather  will  not  than  cannot  advancing.  Fearful  as  she  is  in  wicked- 
take  his  meaning ;  perhaps  she  rather  ness,  she  becomes  equally  pitiable  in 
chooses  to  seem,  than  actually  is,  igno-  wretchedness,  leaving  pity  and  terror  to 
rant  of  his  purpose,  because  she  is  contend  for  the  writing  of  her  epitaph, 
ashamed,  in  the  face  of  her  recent  insti-  Her  freedom,  however,  from  nervous  and 
gations,  to  dissuade  him  from  it,  and  at  intellectual  irritability,  secures  her  against 
the  same  time  fears  the  responsibility  of  spilling  the  secret  of  her  guilt.  Subject 
encouraging  him  in  it.  And,  on  the  oth-  to  no  fantastical  terrors  nor  moral  illo- 
er  hand,  perhaps  be  is  afraid  to  speak  in  sions,  she  never  in  the  least  loses  her 

Elain  terms,  lest  he  should  thereby  force  self  control.  The  fearful,  ceaseless  cor- 
er  to  dissuade  him  from  a  crime  which  rodings  of  her  rooted  sorrow  may  de- 
he  wishes  to  commit ;  for  men  in  such  stroy,  but  cannot  betray  her,  unless  when 
situations  often  take  care  not  to  provoke  the  sense  of  her  senses  is  shut  in  sleep, 
any  advice  or  remonstrance  against  their  Her  profound  silence  respecting  *<  the 
purposes.  perilous  staff  which  weighs  upon  her 
Like  most  of  her  sex.  Lady  Macbeth  neart,**  makes  an  impression  which  all 
never  for  a  moment  wavers,  or  hesitates*  attempts  at  utterance  would  but  weaken, 
or  dwells  in  suspense  between  antago-  We  feel  that  beneath  it  lies  a  depth  of 
fiist  motives.  No  sooner  has  she  con-  woe  and  horror  which  can  be  disclosed 
ceived  the  wicked  purpose,  than  all  her  only  by  drawing  a  veil  over  it.  We 
feelings  and  faculties  meet  and  centre  know  of  no  single  scene  in  Shakspeare, 
apon  it ;  and  she  '  glides  freely  and  which,  for  depth  of  truth  and  snbtle  iq- 
amoothly  along,  through  the  briars  and  tensity  of  terror,  equals  the  one  where 
brambles  of  her  andertaking,  until  she  Lady  Macbeth*s  conscience,  sleepless 
reaches  her  stopping  place,  because  she  amid  the  sleep  of  nature,  nay,  most  rest- 
has  no  dangling  or  outstanding  ends,  less  in  its  gnawings,  then  when  all  other 
or  thrums,  or  hooks  of  thought  for  them  cares  are  at  rest,  drives  her  forth,  open- 
to  catch  hold  of.  It  is  this  confluence  of  eyed,  yet  sightless,  to  sish  and  groan  over 
all  the  feelings  and  faculties  in  one  para-  spots  on  her  hands,  which  are  visible  to 
mount  aim,  which,  more,  perhaps,  than  none  save  herself,  nor  even  to  herself^ 
anjTthing  else,  distinguishes  the  female  save  when  she  is  blind  to  everything 
character,  and  which  makes  it  so  diffi-  else.  That,  when  asleep,  she  should  be 
cult,  we  might  almost  say  impossible,  unable  to  keep  in  what,  when  awake, 
either  to  corrupt  a  virtuous,  or  to  reform  she  is  equally  unable  to  let  out ;  that 
a  vicious  woman.  Angels,  once  fallen,  nothing  but  sleep  should  have  power  to 
of  course  become  the  most  incorrigible  of  unbind  the  secret  of  her  soul ;  and  that 
devils.    Hence  it  is,  that  women  gener-  not  even  sleep  itself  should  have  power 
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a  ereater.    The  rery  gifts  which  success-  of  philosophy,  of  descriptioii,  or  chanc* 

fal  prowess  wins,  torn  into  daggers  for  ter,  or  action,  or  passion.    Of  the  incia- 

the  neart  of  the  giver.    Unusual  pleasure  tation  scene,  the  assassination  scene,  the 

but  invites  the  subject  to  sleep  the  sounder  banquet  scene,  and    the  sleep- walkisc 

for  the  assassin's  blow.    Ambition  gripes  scene,  with  their  dagger  of  the  mind,  and 

a  barren  sceptre,  thence  to  be  wrenched  Banquo  of  the  mind,  and  blood-spots  of 

by  an  unlineal  hand.    The  primrose  path  the  mind,  no  description  can  possibly  do 

enchants  the  eye,  4o  lead  the  soul  to  the  otherwise  than  misrepresent  the  reality, 

everlasting  bonfire.    Feasts  are  gotten  up  Vet,  over  these  sublimely  terrific  cret- 

to  allure  virtue  into  the  murderer's  ambus-  tions,  there  everywhere  novers  a  marie 

cade.    The  Prince  of  Darkness  throws  light  of  poetry,  at  once  disclonng  Um 

out  the  bait  of  honor,  to  fasten  his  hook  horrors  of  the  scene,  and  attempering  thn 

in  his  victims.     Witchcraft  **  keeps  the  within  the  limits  of  ameaUe  emotioa. 

word  of  promise  to  the  ear,"  to  **  break  it  In  depth  and  power  oi  characterizatioD, 

to  the  hope."    Slumber  shuts  up  the  Macbeth  and  Lady  Macbeth  are  equaled 

senses  of  the  body,  to  let  out  the  secrets  only  by  the  poef  s  other  masterpieces— 

of  the  soul.    Memory  plies  her  spinning-  by  Shylock,  and  Lear,  and  Hamlet,  aad 

wheel  and  shuttle,  to  weave  the^burning  lago.    The  Weird  Sisters,  appearing  aad 

mantle  of  remorse,    imsjgination  lends  vanishing  amid  the  darkness  and  tnni 

her  plastic  hands  to  body  forth  theappre-  glare  of  the  tempest,  as  if  to  leave  us  in 

hensions  of  guilty  fear.  Innocence  makes  ooubt  whether  they  be  the  mothers  or 

her  appearance  but  to  remind  us,  that  the  daughters  of  the  thander-stomswhkk 

<*  to  do  harm,  is  often  laudable  ;  to  do  attend  their  coming,  occupy  the  samait 

?:ood,  sometimes  accounted  dangerous  of  the  poet's  supernatural  creations.  Of 
oily."  **  A  falcon  towering  in  his  pride  such  scenes  anid  sueh  beings,  criticiHi 
of  place,  is  by  a  mousing  owl  hawked  at  can  express  its  conceptions  only  by  sileat 
fkud  killed."  **  The  heavens  are  troubled  amazement  and  awe.  Even  if  it  wieU 
with  man's  act,  threaten  his  bloody  stage ;  the  power  adequately  to  re-prodace  nai 
and  darkness  does  the  face  of  earth  en-  re- present  them  to  the  understandiar,  it 
tomb,  when  living  light  should  kiss  it"  cannot  compass  the  art  to  render  tM 
Everywhere,  in  short,  the  elements  of  supportable.  There  is  probably  nootbcr 
both  moral  and  physical  evil  are  dancing  single  work  in  the  whole  domain  of  alter 
their  stoutest  hurlyburly,  and  winding  up  nature,  that  furnishes  so  many  and  la 
their  powerfulest  charm.  So  deep  and  magnificent  pictures  for  iBiagiDatioo,or 
all-pervading  is  the  unity  of  interest  so  many  and  so  magnificent  subjecti  for 
and  of  purpose,  which  Shakspeare  has  reflection.  It  forms  a  sort  of  nniveiBty, 
poured  into  and  poured  through  this  where  poetry  has  long  been  wont  to  re- 
stupendous  tragedy.  sort  for  its  highest  inspirations,  and  dgoI 
In  the  exciting  of  terror,  this  play  is  philosophy  tor  its  profoondest  inatnw- 
truly  without  a  parallel.  Almost  every  tions  and  illttstrations 
scene  is  a  masterpiece  either  of  poetry  or 
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ulalume:    a    ballad. 

The  skies  they  were  ashen  and  sober; 

The  leaves  they  were  crisp^  and  sere — 

The  leaves  thev  were  withering  and  sere ; 
It  was  night  in  the  lonesome  October 

Of  my  most  immemorial  year ; 
It  was  hard  b^  the  dim  hike  of  Auber, 

In  the  misty  mid  region  of  Weir^ 
It  was  down  by  the  dank  tarn  of  Auber, 

In  the  ghoul-haunted  woodland  of  Weir. 

Here  once,  through  an  alley  Titanic, 

Of  cypress,  I  roamed  with  my  Seal — 
Of  cypress,  with  Psyche,  my  Soul. 

These  were  dajrs  when  my  heait  was  vdcanic 
As  the  scoriae  rivers  that  roll — 
As  the  lavas  that  restlessly  roll 

Their  sulphurous  currents  down  Yaaaek 
In  the  ultimate  dimes  of  the  p(4e — 

That  groan  as  they  roll  down  Mount  Yaaaek 
In  the  realms  of  the  boreal  pole. 

Our  talk  had  been  serioms  and  sober. 

But  our  thoughts  they  were  palsied  and 
Our  memories  were  trsacherous  and  sere 

For  we  knew  not  the  maoth  was  October, 

And  we  marked  not  the  night  cmT  the  vear^ 
(Ah,  night  of  all  nights  in  the  year !; 

We  noted  not  the  dim  Ifute  of  Auber — 

(Though  once  we  had  journeyed  down  ben)^ 

We  remembered  not  the  dank  tarn  of  Auber, 
Nor  the  ghoul-haunted  woodland  of  Weir. 

And  now,  as  the  night  was  senescent 
And  star^als  pointed  to  mom — 
As  the  star-dials  hinted  of  morn — 

At  the  end  of  our  path  a  liquescent 
And  nebulous  lustre  was  bom, 

Out  of  which  a  miraculous  crescent 
Arose  with  a  duplicate  horn — 

Astaite's  bediamonded  crescent 

Distinct  with  its  duplicate  hom. 

And  I  said — **^  She  is  warmer  than  Dian : 
She  rolls  through  an  ether  of  sighs- 
She  revels  in  a  region  of  sighs : 

She  has  seen  that  the  tears  are  not  dry  on 
These  cheeks,  where  the  worm  never  dies. 

And  has  come  past  the  stars  of  the  lion 
To  point  us  the  path  to  the  skies — 
To  the  Lethean  peace  of  the  skiea — 

Come  up,  in  despite  of  the  Lion, 

To  shine  on  us  with  her  brifl^t  eyea— 

Come  up  through  the  lair  of  the  lion 
With  Love  in  her  Inminooa  eyes.** 
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Bat  Psyche,  uplifting  her  finger. 

Said—"  Sadly  this  star  f  mistnwtr- 

Her  pallor  I  strangely  mistmst : — 
Oh,  hasten ! — oh,  let  ns  not  hnger ! 

Oh,  fly !— let  us  fly  !— for  we  must." 
In  terror  she  spoke,  letting  sink  her 

Wings  till  they  trail^  in  the  dust — 
In  a^ny  sobbed,  letting  sink  her 

Plumes  till  they  trailed  in  the  dust — 

Till  they  sorrowfully  trailed  in  the  dust. 

I  replied — ^  This  is  nothing  but  dreaming : 

Let  us  on  by  this  tremulous  light ! 

Let  us  bathe  in  this  crystalline  light ! 
Its  Sybillic  splendor  is  beammg 

With  Hope  and  in  Beauty  to-night : — 

See ! — it  flickers  up  the  sky  through  the  night ! 
Ah,  we  safely  may  trust  to  its  gleaming. 

And  be  sure  it  will  lead  us  aright — 
We  safely  may  trust  to  a  gleaming  • 

That  cannot  but  guide  us  ari^t. 

Since  it  flickers  up  to  Heaven  through  the  mgfat.'* 

Thus  I  pacified  Piyche  and  kissed  her, 

And  tempted  her  out  of  her  gloom — 

And  conquered  her  scruples  and  g^oom : 
And  we  passed  to  the  end  of  the  vista, 

And  were  stopped  by  the  door  of  a  tomb^ 

By  the  door  of  a  legended  tomb ; 
And  I  said—"  What  is  written,  sweet  sister. 

On  the  door  of  this  legended  tomb  7" 
She  replied — ^'Ulalume — Ulalume — 
'Tis  the  vault  of  thy  lost  Ulalume !" 

Then  my  heart  it  grew  ashen  and  sober 

As  the  leaves  that  were  crisped  and  sere — 

As  the  leaves  that  were  withering  and  sere, 
And  I  cried — ^  It  was  surely  October 

On  this  very  night  of  last  year 

That  I  joumeyMi— I  journeyed  down  here — 

That  I  brought  a  dread  burden  down  here — 

On  this  niffht  of  all  nights  in  the  year. 

Oh,  what  demon  has  tempted  me  here  7 
Well  I  know,  now,  this  dim  lake  of  Auber 

This  misty  mid  region  of  Weir — 
Well  I  know,  now,  this  dank  tarn  of  Auber, 

In  the  ghoul-haunted  woodland  of  Weir." 

Said  toe,  then— the  two,  then — "  Ah,  can  it 

Have  been  that  the  woodlandish  ghouls— 

The  pitiful,  the  merciful  ghouls — 
To  bar  up  our  way  and  to  ban  it 

From  the  secret  that  lies  in  these  wolds — 

From  the  thing  that  lies  hidden  in  these  wolds^ 
Had  drawn  up  the  spectre  of  a  planet 

From  the  limbo  of  I  unary  souls— 
This  sinfully  scintillant  planet 

From  the  Hell  of  the  planetary  souls  7" 
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To  tarn  from  the  gorgeous  pares  of  from  the  society  of  his  Saltans,  the  beao- 
these  immortal  stories  to  the  cold  blank  tiful  and  benevolent  Shehrazade,  whose 
sheet  upon  which  it  is  necessary  that  all  wonderful  gift  in  the  invention  of  narra* 
Review  articles  should  have  their  begin-  lives  under  circumstances  which  would 
ning,  is  a  contrast  as  melancholy  as  that  have  unnerved  any  less  heroic  lady,  saved 
which  unsettled  the  wits  of  Abou  Has-  the  young  ladies  of  her  empire,  and  gave 
•an,  when,  from  being  Commander  of  the  world  some  of  the  most  admirable  and 
the  Faithful,  he  found  himself  again  in  surprising  histories  it  has  ever  possessed, 
tlie  humble  chamber  where  he  had  enter-  It  is  not  often  one  finds  leisure,  in  this 
tained  the  Mossoul  merchant ;  or  even  busy  world,  to  travel  merely  for  pleasure 
as  that  which  befell  Bedridden  Hassan,  to  a  country  so  remote  as  Persia;  hence 
who  was  married  at  evening  in  Cairo  to  many  years  have  elapsed,  between  our 
the  Queen  of  Beauty,  and  awoke  next  early  sojourn  at  this  distant  court,  and 
morning,  alone,  under  the  gates  of  the  flying  visit  from  which  we  are  just 
Damascus.  There  needs  time  for  the  now  returned.  Yet  we  have  always  re- 
veil  of  enchantment  to  rise  from  before  tained  a  lively  impression  of  that  portion 
the  tableau  of  the  fancy ;  the  memory,  of  youthful  life,  and  have  frequently 
too,  must  hare  space  to  recover  from  been  pleased  at  having  this  impression 
the  delightful  renewal  of  so  many  of  its  brightened  by  passages  in  reading  and 
oldest  and  most  cherished  impressions,  study,  that  were  casual  remembrances  of 
The  full  current  of  the  Sultana*s  mi-  other  travelers  to  whom  the  tour  waa 
nutely  descriptive  style,  also,  takes  also  familiar.  In  this  feeling  all  readers 
hold  of  the  ear  so  strongly  in  reading  who  ever  wandered  so  far  as  the  capital 
eagerly  these  six  volumes,  that  it  is  diffi-  of  the  Sasanian  monarchs,  must  surely 
cult  to  break  its  motion  into  the  usual  participate ;  and  hence  would  rather  hear 
plain  pace  of  ordinary  sentences ;  and  irom  a  recent  traveler  how  far  his  late 
tbus  between  the  two,  it  is  necessary  to  impressions  of  the  regions  of  country  ly- 
be  constantly  on  one's  guard  to  prevent  ing  in  that  quarter  of  the  earth,  correa- 
being  thrown  from  the  subject.  But  pond  with  his  and  their  earlier  ones,  than 
then  the  Arabian  Nights  is  a  theme  upon  a  studied  disquisition  upon  the  profit  to 
which  no  writer  need  fear  being  thought  be  gained  in  business  by  intercourse  with 
utterly  dull ;  the  interest  which  it  mast  the  people  of  those  marvelous  climates, 
of  itself  excite  in  all  who  possess  a  lancy,  or  any  sort  of  historical  or  statistical  in- 
or  hare  ever  had  a  dream,  will  com-  formation  respecting  tbem.  Neverthelesa, 
pensate  for  his  inability  to  say  half  that  the  introduction  to  the  present  edition  ot 
a  should  suggest  to  a  student  of  litera-  the  Guide  Book  to  those  golden  regions, 
tare,  and  render  entertaining  what  other-  places  us  in  possession  of  some  ]iartica- 
wise  might  be  merely  tedious.  lars  that  are  new,  and  ought  not  in  a  re- 
Relying  upon  this,  we  shall  address  view  of  it  to  be  wholly  overlooked.  But 
our  readers  with  the  same  confidence  and  first  to  our  narrative, 
familiarity  one  might  use  who  bore  them  '  Know,  then,  gentle  reader,  that  the  de- 
a  letter  of  introduction  from  a  common  licious  landscapes  of  the  Arabian  Nights 
friend.  We  are  fresh  from  the  palace  of  the  appear  to  the  modern  traveler  precisely  the 
Soltan  of  the  Indies,  a  monarch  with  same  as  when  seen  in  the  fresh  years  of 
whose  history  and  character  they  have  youth.  The  faces  and  figures  of  those  who 
been   acquainted    since  childhood,  and  people  them  we  cannot  so  readily  iden- 
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tify.    Their  characters,  howcrer,  afiect  had  we  met  her  eren  when  her  reil  wii 
ns  precisely  as  they  did  twenty  years  lifted.    We  only  remember  that  we  used 
ago.    This  is  but  natural.    In  passing  to  think  she  had  one  of  the  most  remark- 
from  youth  to  age,  and  experiencing  the  able  names  that  ever  was  heard,  and  that 
usual  disappointments  of  life,  our  ideals  her  disposition  to  obey  entirely  the  will 
of  the  forms  of  beauty  and  deformity  of  her  father,  in  respect  of  marriage — i 
shape  themselves  according  to  the  depth  fault  of  many  princesses  and  ladies,  both 
of  our  experience.    The  eye  becomes  ac-  in  the  East  and  elsewhere — was  only 
customed  to  more  variety ;  lo  the  crowds  atoned  for  by  her  good  conduct  afterwards, 
of  the  living,  and  the  ideals  of  the  great  Beyond  this,  she  is,  as  regards  face  and 
artists.    We  accordingly  form  images  of  figure,  an  entirely  new  acquaintance.  So 
persons,from  reading  descriptions  01  them  of  the  beautiful  Badoura,  and  her  hitf- 
and  their  characters,  varying  with  our  band  Camaralzaman :  they  are  the  saae 
own  growth.     Suppose  a  painter  should,  miracles  of  creatures  they  ever  were,  bat 
in  his  youth,  have  read  the  story  of  the  we  might  have  passed  either  in  the  street 
King  of  the  Black  Isles — the  part  which  without  being  aware  of  it ;  while,  on  the 
describes  him  sitting  on  his  throne  in  his  contrary,  the  empires  of  their  respectable 
semi-marmorean  condition,  the  victim  of  parents  are  as  actually  located  in  our  im- 
the  enchantments  of  an  unfaithful  wife,  agination,  as  Ohio  and    Mawachasetts. 
doomed,  for  aught  he  knows,  through  all  The  **  country  of  Cathay  "  extends  froa 
eternity,  to  receive  diumally  a  hundred  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  borders  of  Chint; 
blows  administered  by  her  with  a  thong  and  the  **  Islands  of  the  Children  of  Khal- 
of  huirs  hide,  every  stroke  of  which  edan"  are  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  la- 
draws  blood.    The  subject  is  a  good  one  dian  Ocean,  south  of  Hindostan,  and  are 
for  a  picture.    (For  a  daguerreotype,  the  never  put  down  in  any  of  the  maps, 
fixedness  of  position  would  be  admirable.  One  of  the  most  lovely  young  ladies 
but  we  are  unfortunately  unable,  as  yet,  with  whom  we  were  ever  acquainted,  and 
to  make  the  sun  paint  images  which  only  most  deserving  of  universal  admiratioa 
exist  in  the  fancy.)    It  is  better  even  than  for  her  beauty,  accomplishments,  affec- 
that  of  Prometheus  bound ;  for  who  would  tionate  disposition,  and  moral  courai^e— 
not  rather  a  vulture  should  devour  his  we  refer  to  the  charming  Princess  Pari- 
iiver,  than  be  daily  flogged  in  that  out-  zade,  who  hit  upon  the  ingeoious  expe- 
xageous  manner  by  the  wife  of  his  bosom?  dient  of  putting  cotton  in  her  ears  whet 
There  would  be  an  opportunity  for  the  she  ascended  the  black  mountain,  and 
expression  of  passion  in  the  countenance  thereby  made  herself  mistress  of  ibetalk- 
of  this  ill-starred  monarch,  as  desirable  ing  bird,  the  singing  tree,  and  the  goldei 
as  was  ever  afforded  by  any  king  or  queen  water,  and  at  the  same  time  rescued  bef 
in  history  :  despair,  patience,  just  resent-  less  courageous  brothers  from  the  petri* 
ment,  physical  suffering — all  these  should  fied,  or  rather  lapidified  condition,  ioto 
be  brought  out  in  his  face  and  attitude,  which  the  weakness  of  their  nerves  had 
But  the  boy  artist  who  should  essay  a  brought  them— this  most  excellent  and 
sketch  of  him  from  his  first  impression,  every    way    inestimable    princess   bad 
would  of  course  handle  the  subject  very  passed,  we  regret  to  say,  so  utterly  (torn 
differently  from  the  manner  in  which  he  our  remembrance,  that  we  should  sot 
would  treat  it  in  mature  life,  and  when  have  ventured  to  accost  her,  bad  we  bmC 
he  had  perfected  his  mind  by  study.     It  accidentally  by  the  side  of  her  own  gold- 
is  the  character  in  ideal  personages,  as  en  fountain,  in  the  garden  where  stood 
in  actual,  which  is  what  survives  and  her  singing  tree — though  at  the  saae 
makes  its  possessors  seem  to  us  lovely  time  that  garden,  tree,  and  fountain  bare 
or  ugly.    Hence,  though  the  landscapes  not  changed  their  appearance  in  l«reoty 
and  scenes  which  pa«:s  across  the  fancy  years,  half  so  much  as  the  Park  in  Broad- 
in  reading  the  Arabian  Nights  now,  are  way,  and  its  trees  and  fountain.    It  is 
precisely  the  same  that  they   were  in  only  where  there  is  something  very  pe- 
youth,  we  can  be  by  no  means  positive  culiar  in  the  appearance  of  tbe^e  ideal 
with  regard  to  the  faces  and  persons,  personages,  that  we  are  able  to  recall  die 
The  palace  of  Aladdin  stands  juist  where  old   familiar  ima^e,  and  even  then  it  is 
it  did.  a  rather  horo3ly  structure,  with  all  not  always  possible.     The  Punch-like 
its  spIeoJor,  in  comparison  with  some  of  figure  of  the  Little  Humpback  is  tolera- 
those  in  Southey  and  others  we  have  bly  vivid;  but  in  this  wicked  world  ooe 
read  of  since;  but  the  Princess  Badroul-  meets  too  many   bad  men  of  venombk 
Doudour  we  should  not  have  recognized,  age  to  allow  him  to  remember  the  Old 
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Man  of  the  Sea,  even  with  his  cowskin  bidder,  and  who  would  think,  as  he  did, 
legs,  as  a  distinct  specimen  of  long-lived  that  such  a  present  as  Aladdin  brought 
ugliness  and  depravity.    Our  old  friend  was  a  sufficient  recommendation.     How 
Shaibar,  who  set  affairs  right  by  such  a  like  a  prudent  parent  was  his  conduct, 
summary  process,  is  the  most  clearly  and  when  the  palace  of  Aladdin  rose  out  of 
unalterably  depicted  of  any  of  them  all :  nothing  in  a  single  night.    •*  Why  do 
we  would  readily  make  oath  to  his  iden-  you  endeavor,  Vizier.'*  said  he,  "  to  make 
tity  with  the  Shaibar  of  younger  days,  it  appear  to  be  the  effect  of  enchantment  ? 
in  any  court  of  justice.    But  witnesses  You  know  as  well  as  I  do,  that  this  is 
to  establish  that  fact  are  not  likely  to  be  the  palace  of  Aladdin,  which  I,  in  your 
fiubpcenaed  very  soon,  for  it  is  very  rare  presence,  yesterday  gave  him  permission 
to  meet  with  men  who  are  just  a  foot  to  build  for  the  reception  of  the  Princess, 
and  a  half  high,  with  a  beard  thirty  feet  my  daughter.     After  the  immense  dis- 
long,  who  carry  on  their  shoulders  a  bar  play  of  riches  we  have  seen,  can  we 
of  iron  weighing  five  hundred  pounds,  think  it  so  very  extraordinary,  that  he 
and  who  can  speak.    A  capital  fellow  is  should  be  able  to  build  a  palace  in  so 
he,  a  man  of  few  words,  but  prompt  and  short  a  time  ?     He  wished,  no  doubt,  to 
decided  in  action.  One  cannot  help  wish-  surprise  us,  and  we  see  every  day  what 
ing,  by  the  way,  he  might  be  induced  to  miracles  riches  can  perform.    Own  to  me 
pay  a  visit  to  Washington;  it  would  rid  that  you  wish,  through  motives  of  jeal- 
ns  of  the  Mexican  war  so  easily.    Fancy  ousy,  to  make  this  appear  an  enchant- 
that  iron  bar  flourishing  about  the  heads  ment."    It  is  easy  to  see  that  he  does  not 
of  our  Sultan  and  his  viziers !    '^  Wilt  believe  what  he  is  saying.      He  knew, 
thou  not  speak  then  !    And  he  let  his  bar  as  well  as  the  Vizier,  that  such  a  palace 
full  directly  on  his  head  and  crushed  him  never  could  have  come  there,  except  by 
to  the  earth."    The  idea  is  too  exciting  magic ;  but  since  it  is  for  his  daughter, 
to    be  dwelt   upon.      But  if  Shaibar's  he  does  not  mind,  and  is  even  ready  to 
physique  is  familiar,  his   beautiful  sis-  smooth  it  over  in  this  humbugging  style 
ter  Pari-Banou*8  is  not  so :  how  she  ap-  to  his  prime  minister,  who,  he  must  per- 
peared  long  ago  is  wholly  gone  out  of  ceive,  understands  him  pterfectly.    These 
the  memory.     And  it  is  the  same  with  menofthe  world  are  willing  others  should 
all    these    lovely    damsels — Cluster    of  see  their  hypocrisy,  so  that  they  carry 
Pearls,   Morning  Star,  Break   of  [)ay,  theirppint;  they  win,  and  are  not  ashamed 
Coral-lips,  Moonshine,  Fetnah,  Nouzha-  to  be  laughed  at.    Probably  the  Vizier 
toul-aoudat,  (or  as  this  edition  calls  her,  would  have  been  just  as  incredulous  re- 
youzataifuad.)  However  enchanting  they  specting  the  witchery,  had  he  been  in 
may  be,  and  many  of  them,  being  fairies,  the  Sultan's  slippers.     It  is  very  curious 
are  so  in  a  double  sense,  they  have  no  to  observe  how  old  men  are  given  to  the 
charm  which  enables  them  to  leave  a  vice  of  lying. 

durable  impression  of  their  mere  personal.  But  it  is  not  upon  these  bad  characters 
individual  beauty  on  the  memory.  As  that  the  fancy  loves  to  repose ;  and  as 
they  rise  one  after  another  before  the  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Arabian 
inind*s  eye,  the  fancy  clothes  them  with  Nights  are  people  of  irreproachable  mor- 
beautiful  shapes,  but  the  pictures  soon  als,  exceptmg  where  they  conform  to 
grow  shadowy ;  and  as  the  volumes  dwin-  some  of  the  peculiar  institutions  of  East- 
die  to  the  end,  there  only  remains  an  in-  em  countries,  which  are  different  from 
definite  impression  of  Oriental  magnifi-  those  which  prevail  in  many  parts  of  the 
cence  and  loveliness.  Beauty  soon  fades.  United  States,  we  have  a  great  variety 
hut  goodness  remains  forever.  among  those  whose  society  we  can  enjoy 
Theircharacters,  however,  are  alt  fresh  as  that  of  agreeable  and  instructive  ao- 
and  vivid.  They  that  were  wicked  of  yore,  qnaintances.  Sindbad  the  Sailor,  for 
are  wicked  still.  We  never  wanted  any-  example,  though  it  is  true  that  the  advon- 
thing  to  do  with  the  cunning  African  tures  he  went  through  were  of  a  some- 
Maicician  who  endeavored  to  cheat  Alad-  what  marvelous  nature,  is  yet  a  gentle- 
din;  we  abominate  him  and  his  deeds,  and  man  nt  heart,  and  one  who,  after  the 
all  who  resemble  him.  The  Sultan,  in  the  perils  he  had  encountered,  and  the  uni- 
sanie  story,  is  the  same  worldly-wise  old  form  resolution  he  had  manifested  under 
fool  he  used  to  seem,  tie  fore  we  were  a  ware  the  worst  accidents  and  difficulties,  well 
how  many  there  were  like  him,  among  deserved  the  prosperity  he  finally  ac- 
tbe  actually  living — fathers  ready  to  dis-  quired,  and  the  especial  favor  of  his  sov- 
pose  of  their  daughters  to  the  highest  ereigii.   The  very  occasion  of  hit  narrat- 
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ing  his  adventures,  shows  him  to  be  what  differedfrom  ours  ;]or  adolphin  may  tome- 
all  gentlemen  are,  who  are  not  laboring  what  resemble  an  owl  when  looked  atdi- 
under  an  error  of  opinion — a  true  con-  rectly  in  front :  those  readers  who  bate 
servative  in  feeling,  one  who  wishes  to  seen  one  can  tell  better  than  we.  **  The 
improve  those  about  him,  by  enabling  rhinoceros,  too,**  he  tells  us.  "  which  is 
them  to  take  rational  views  of  the  causes  a  smaller  animal  than  the  buflalo,  is  a 
of  social  inequality.  Entertaining  one  native  of  this  island,  (Roha.)  On  its 
day  a  party  of  friends,  he  happens  to  nose  it  has  a  horn,  about  a  cubit  in 
overhear  a  poor  porter  who  is  resting  a  length,  solid  and  cut  through  the  middle 
moment  on  the  stoop  of  his  house,  lament-  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  on 
ing  his  hard  fate  in  being  scarcely  able  which  are  some  white  lines,  which  rep- 
tosupport  himself  and  "his  wretched  fam-  resent  the  figure  of  a  man.  The  rtu- 
ily  with  bad  barley  bread,  whilst  the  for-  noceros  fights  with  the  elephant,  and 
tunate  Sindbad  expends  his  riches  with  piercing  him  in  his  belly  with  his  bcnm 
profusion,  and  enjoys  every  pleasure."  carries  him  off  on  his  head ;  bat  as  the 
Instead  of  driving  him  from  his  door^  he  fat  and  blood  of  the  elephant  ran  down 
has  the  condescension  to  order  a  servant  on  his  eyes  and  blind  him,  be  falls  to 
to  bring  him  in,  and  gives  him  a  seat  at  the  ground,  and,  what  wiU  aslonisk  voir, 
the  dinner  to  which  they  are  just  sitting  the  roc  comes  and  seizes  them  both  in 
down.  He  then,  in  the  kindest  manner,  its  claws,  and  carries  them  off  to  feed 
assures  him  be  does  not  do  this  to  re-  its  young.**    We  have  often  thought,  ia 

E roach  him  for  what  he  has  overheard  reading  this  passage,  that  the  rhinoceros 

im  saying,  but  because  he  feels  for  his  and  elephant  must  be  rather  unsuitable 

situation,  and  wishes  to  show  him  his  eating  /or  the  young  birds,  their  skins 

error.  **  You  no  doubt,"  says  he,  address-  being  so  extremely  thick ;  and  taking 

ing  him,  <*  imagine  that  the  riches  and  this  into  cunsideration,  we  leave  it  to  the 

comforts  I  enjoy,  have  been  got  without  reader  if  it  does  not  appear  highly  prob- 

labor  or  trouble;  this  is  the  mistake  I  able  that  there  is  a  wrong  reading  here, 

desire  to  rectify.     To  arrive  at  the  state  and  that,  instead  of  both  the  dead  animals 

in  which  you  see  me,  I  have  endured  for  going  to  roc-away  together,  we  should 

many  years  much    mental,  as  well  as  understand  that  the  parent  bird,  thoufk 

bodily  suffering,  of  such  a  description  as  it  carries  them  both  off,  does  not  carry 

you  can  have  no  conception  oi.     Yes,  them  both  off  at  the  same  time,    <*  To- 

gentlemen,"    continued    he,    addressing  gether  "  may  not  mean  **  at  once  **  in  the 

himself  to  the  whole  company,  "  my  suf-  original ;  it  is  quite  as  likely  to  signify 

ferings,  I  assure  you,  have  been  suffi-  *<  some  of  each."    But  the  question  i$ 

ciently  great  and  extraordinary,  to  de-  less  important  than  that  which  is  given 

prive  the  most  avaricious  miser  of  his  rise  to  by  another  passage:**  The  King  of 

Jove  of  riches.     You  may  have  heard  a  Serendib  is  so  just,  there  are  no  judges  ia 

confused  account  of  the  seven  voyages  I  his  capital,  nor  in  any  other  part  ot  hit 

have  made  on  different  seas ;  now  that  dominions ;  his  people  do  not  want  any. 

an  opportunity  offers,  I  will  with  your  They  know  and  observe  with  exactness 

leave,  relate  the  dangers  I  have  encoun-  the  true  principles  of  justice,  and  never 

tered,  which  I  think  will  not  be  uninter-  deviate  from  their  duty :  therefore,  tri- 

esting  to  you."  bunals  and  magistrates  would  be  uselen 

Can   anything  be    more   considerate  among  them.*'    How  this  could  he  in  an 

than  this  ?    There  is  something  in  the  island  where  the  great  doctrine  of  at- 

very  tone  of  it  which  assures  the  reader  tractive  industry  was  never  preached, 

that  sucb  a  man  will  not  abuse  his  con-  it  is  difficult  to  ^ield  belief.     We  should 

fidence;  he  feels  as  if  he  were  listening  be  inclined  to  think  the  enterprising  voy- 

to  Drake  or  Raleigh.     Some  people  at-  ageur  must  have  fallen  into  an  error  here 

feet  todonbt  the  truth  of  Sindbad*s  narra-  through  his  ignorance  of  a  foreign  Ian- 

tives,  but  for  our  part,  we  can  bear  wit-  guage,    had  he    not    previously^  sUied 

ness  to  the  correctness  of  the  description  that  Arabic  was  the  language  spoken 

in  general,  having  bem  there  with  him.  there.  As  it  is,  we  are  disposed  to  regard 

Whether  he  is  altogether  accurate  in  the  paragraph  as  the  interpolation  of  ftome 

some  of  the  details  may  be  questionable ;  monarchist  transcriber.     With  the  ex- 

but  it  roust  be  remembered  he  is  speaking  ception   of  a  few  passages  like  these, 

merely  from  memory  and  after  dinner.  He  there  is  nothing  so  very  incredible  in  bis 

saw  fish  that  had  heads  like  owls.   The  narratives.     No  one  surely  can  doubt 

owls  in  Bagdad  at  that  period  may  have  that  he  descended  into  the  Valiey^of 
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comes  a  serpent,  and   ficbts  it  till,  in  thousand  pieces  of  gold.  I  am  well  aware 
danger  of  being  worsted,  it  takes  the  that  I  am  not  so  TaJuable  as  I  was  at  that 
shape  of  an  eagle,  and  flies  away.    Bat  time ;  I  am  however  of  opinion,  that  1 
the    serpent   then    appears  as   another  may  still  produce  a  sum  not  much  short 
eagle,  **  black  and  more  powerful,"  and  of  it  *  *  Never  can  I  know  any  pleasure 
goes  in  pursuit.    *<  We  now,'*  says  the  so  great  as  our  reunion  will  aflord,  if,  as 
unfortunate  Calender,  **  lost  sight  of  them  I  hope  may  be  the  case,  your  a^rs  should 
for  some  time.     (What  a  moment  of  sus-  be  so  prosperous  as  to  enable  you  to  re- 
pense  I    It  makes  one  catch  his  breath  to  purchase  me.**  Nonreddin  suffers  himself 
read  it  in  tbe  tale.)    Shortly  after  they  to  be  overcome  by  her  reasoning,  breaks 
had  disappeared,  tbe  earth  opened  before  his  oath,  and  exposes  her  in  the  market 
us,  and  a  black  and  white  cat  appeared,  But  she  is  bidden  for  by  Saouy,  who  is 
the  hairs  of  which  stood  quite  on  end,  and  now  Vizier,  an  unprincipled   old   man. 
which  made  a  most  horrible  mewing.    A  whom  Noureddin  knows  to  be  his  enemy; 
black  wolf  followed  and  gave  it  no  res-  he  therefore  retracts,  refuses  to  sell  her, 
pite."    But  we  have  not  room  for  the  and  beats  Saouy,  who  goes  with  his 
details  of  (his  appalling  duel.  At  one  time  complaint  to  the  Caliph.    The  Caliph  or- 
they  were  two  hours  under  water,  in  the  ders  Noureddin's  house  to  be  razed,  and 
form  of  tisbes;  then  they  **  saw  the  genie  himself  and  his  wife  to  be  brou^^ht  before 
and  the  Princess  enveloped  in  fire.   They  him  ;  but  tbey  hear  of  it  just  m  time  to 
threw  the  flames  against  each  other  with  escape  to  Bagdad.    There  they  wander 
their  breath,  and  at  last  came  a  close  at-  at  nightfall  into  the  garden  of  the  great 
tack.  Then  the  fire  increased,  and  every-  Caliph  Haroun  Alraschid,  to  whom  him 
thing  about  was  encompassed  with  smoke  of  Balsora  is  tributary,  and  fall  asleep  oa 
and  flame  to  a  great  height."    Finally,  a  sofa  in  the  vestibule.    The  old  omcer 
the  Princess  appears  in  her  own  form,  of  the  garden.  Sheikh  Ibrahim,  finding 
while  the  genie  is  reduced  to  a  heap  of  they  are  strangers,  entertains  them,  and 
ashes.     She  has  just  time  to  restore  the  makes  them  beUeve  tbe  garden  to  be  his. 
Calender  to  his  proper  shape,  when  the  As  they  grow  familiar,  Noureddin,  in  hit 
fire,  which  in  the  last  great  eflbrt  had  pen-  gay  manner,  suggests  wine.  The  Sheikh, 
etrated    her  constitution,  burns  her  to  like  a  pious  Mussulman,  is  horrified,  but 
death,  and  she  too  becomes  ashes.    Ah,  suffers  himself  at  length  to  be  prevailed 
generous   and    most   courageous   lady !  on  to  procure  some.    Enis  Eljelis,  ever 
thou  wast  worthy  of  a  happier  fortune;  compliant  to  the  humor  of  her  lord,  then 
but  let  it  console  thv  sad  spirit,  it  it  now  artfully  seduces  tbe  old  man  to  drink, 
wanders  bodiless  through  the  elements,  Tbe  result  is,  that  towards  the  end  of  the 
that  thy  brave  death  has  made  thee  re-  evening,  the  Caliph,  looking  from  hit 
Downed;  and  that  many  a  heart  has  re-  palace,  beholds  the  grand  pavilion  in  hit 
joiced  in   thy  victory,  and  many  an  eye  garden,  with  its    eighty  windows,    all 
moistened  at  thy  sorrowful  fate !  lighted  up  as  on  a  royal  visit.    Taking 
A  more  fortunate  conclusion  attended  the  indispensable  Giafar  and  Me^rour, 
the  misfortunes  of  Noureddin  and  Enis  he  proceeds  thither,  finds  what  is  going 
Eljelis,  the  beautiful  Persian.  Noureddin,  on,  gains  admittance  in  tbe  disguise  of  a 
who  is  a  wild  youn^  scapegrace,  steals  fisherman,  hears  the  misadventures  of 
the  affections  of  Ems,  whom  his  father  Noureddin,  who  in  the  most  reckless 
the  Vizier  had  bought  at  an  immense  manner  makes  him  a  present  of  the  beau- 
price  for  the  Sultan,  while  she  is  under  tiful  Persian ;  and,  in  the  end,  after  many 
the  care  of  his  mother,  and  marries  her  more  adventures,  sets  hisaf&irsall  right, 
by  stealth.     His  father  forgives  him,  on  by  taking  him  into  favor,  and  restoring 
condition  he  shall  never  degrade  her  to  his  wife.    This  wife,  Enis  Eljelis,  (what 
her  former  condition  of  slavery,  nor  part  a  pretty  name !)  all  through  the  taile,  ap- 
with  her  on  any  account.     But  the  old  pears  one  of  those  charming  creatures, 
man  dies,  and  Noureddin  runs  through  every  true  man  would  be  glad  to  risk  an 
bis  estate  so  fast,  that  in  a  twelvemonth  equal  chance  of  dying  for,  or  winning ; 
he  is  penniless.    The  beautiful  Persian  she  is  perfection.    But  what  a  husband ! 
then  advises  him  to  dispose  of  her,  and  We  never  could  regard  him  as  any  oiber 
get  money  to  go  into  business.    *<  Sir,**  than  a  heartless,  weak-minded  libertine, 
said  she,  with  a  devotedness  more  grace-  wholly  undeserving  such  inestimable  af- 
ful  and  touching  than  her  beauty,    «*I  fection.     Such  a  fellow  never  would  sell 
am  your  slave,  and  you  know  the  late  for  ten  thousand  pieces  of  gold  in  any 
Vizier,  yout  father,  purchased  me  for  ten  slave  market  in  the  world.  Christian  or 
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Mohammedan,  ancient  or  modern.  He  is  and  where  she  is.  She  hoped  he  would 
a  mere  thoughtless  man  of  pleasure.  His  send  privately  for  her,  but,  at  dinner  with 
wit  pleased  the  Caliph,  but  probably  his  Ganem,  she  sees  the  Grand  Vizier  comiil|; 
Majesty's  chief  reason  for  showing  him  with  a  train,  and  hence,  guessing  tbat 
80  much  countenance,  was,  that  he  con*  the  Caliph  is  jealous  of  her  bigh-eooled 
Bidered  it  would  be  best,  on  the  whole,  lover,  hurries  him  away  dis^ised  as  a 
for  Enis  Eljelis.  She  would  not  be  hap-  slave.  She  was  right ;  the  Caliph  is  in 
py  in  his  palace,  and  if  he  sold  her  she  a  great  rage,  and  like  most  people  in  a 
would  hardly  bring  so  much  as  she  im-  passion,  acts  very  unreasonably.  He  will 
agined,  (ladies  seldom  do,  which  is  one  not  hear  her,  but  sends  her  to  the  dark 
reason  we  have  so  many  old  maids.)  She  tower ;  he  demolishes  €ranem*s  house, 
would  be  every  way  happier  with  her  bus-  and  because  he  cannot  find  him,  sends  to 
band,  who  loved  ner  as  much  as  it  was  the  King  of  Syria  to  have  his  house  at 
in  his  nature  to  love  any  one.  In  short,  Damascus  plundered,  and  bis  mother  and 
we  must  allow  that  the  Caliph  acted  as  gentle  sisterAlcolomb  beaten  half  to  death, 
wisely  and  kindly  in  the  premises,  as  and  driven  out  of  the  city ;  all  which  is 
was  possible  under  all  the  circumstan-  done.  The  afflicted  mother  and  daughter 
ces.  beg  their  way  towards  Bagdad,  hoping 
But  the  best  example  of  his  wisdom  to  find  Ganem.  Meantime  the  Caliph, 
occurs  in  the  story  of  Ganem,  the  Slave  walking  one  night  alone,  as  was  his  woot, 
of  Love.  Ganem,  the  son  of  a  merchant  around  his  palace,  hears  Fetnah  from  her 
of  Damascus,  goes  to  Bagdad  to  dispose  prison  lamenting  her  fate,  and  accusing 
of  goods  left  him  by  his  father,  with  that  him  of  injustice.  He  has  her  brought  be- 
direction.  While  there,  he  one  day  loses  fore  him.  She  tells  him  the  whole  story ; 
his  way  without  the  waits  of  the  city  at  how  honorable  Ganem's  conduct  was  to- 
evening  after  the  gates  are  shut.  He  wan-  wards  her,  and  towards  himself,  and  how 
ders  into  a  burial  place,  and  takes  shelter  much  she  loves  him.  The  Caliph  now 
in  a  tomb.  Presently  he  perceives  a  light  sees  he  has  been  making  a  fool  of  him- 
coming,  and,  fearful  of  robbers,  ascends  a  self,  and  has  Ganem's  pardon  at  once 
tree.  While  there,  he  sees  three  slaves  proclaimed  throughout  the  kingdom, 
bring  a  chest,  and  bury  it.  As  soon  as  Fetnah  is  allowed  to  go  in  search  of  him. 
they  leave,  he  digs  it  up,  and  opening  it.  She  finds  Alcolomb  and  her  mother,  and 
discovers  a  beautiful  young  lady,  alive,  at  length  her  lover,  who  has  been  picked 
but  in  a  trance.  He  succeeds  in  restoring  up  in  a  most  deplorable  condition,  by  a 
her,  and  at  her  request  has  her  conveyed  camel-driver.  He  soon  recovers,  how- 
secretly  to  his  house.  She  then  tells  him  ever,  and  they  are  married.  But  theCa- 
she  is  Fetnah,  a  young  favorite  of  the  liph,  with  his  usual  delicate  sense  of  JQS- 
Caliph,  whom  everybody  has  heard  of,  tice,  is  not  satisfied  with  this :  he  him- 
and  who  is  receiving  her  education  at  the  self  marries  Alcolomb,  that  weeping  lady, 
palace.  She  supposes  that  Zobeide,  the  to  teach  Zobeide  not  to  be  jealous ;  and 
Caliph's  wife,  has  taken  advantage  of  his  since  they  are  about  it,  he  thinks  Ga- 
temporary  absence  (he  being  gone  to  con-  nem's  mother  had  better  marry  his  Vizier 
quer  a  peace  with  some  neighboring  Giafar,  for  the  very  sufficient  reason  tbat 
prince)  to  put  her  out  of  the  way ;  and  they  happen  to  be  both  of  an  age. 
doubts  not  the  Caliph,  on  his  return,  will  Ganem  and  Fetnah  are  two  young  per- 
be  very  glad  to  reward  Ganem  for  restor-  sons  whom  every  one  must  remember 
ing  her.  In  the  mean  time,  Ganem's  po-  with  the  sincerest  admiration.  Ganem's 
lite  attentions  make  a  great  impression  mother  also  is  worthy  ofsuchaK>n.  But 
upon  her,  and  her  beauty  likewise  upon  Alcolomb,  who  is  drawn  in  shadow  so 
him.  She  is  obliged  to  remain  concealed  deep  one  only  sees  there  is  a  lady, 
in  his  house  till  after  the  Caliph's  return,  is  one  of  the  most  affecting  figures  tbe 
The  Caliph  believes  her  dead,  and  has  imagination  was  ever  called  to  color, 
public  services  performed  for  her  repose.  She  is  not  obliged  to  know  so  much  of 
Now  comes,  with  both  Ganem  and  Fet-  the  evil  of  the  world  as  Fetnah ;  and  tbf 
nah,  the  strong  conflict  of  love  and  loy-  fact  that  she  is  the  sister  of  Ganem,  gives 
alty.  They  might  steal  away  and  be  mar-  hera  ;«urity  and  dignity  mingled  with  ga>- 
ried  ;  he  might  carry  her  to  his  mother  tlcness,  that  make  ner  worthy  to  be  named 
and  sister  at  Damascus.  But  no ;  his  with  Isabella  in  Measure  /or  Measure, 
constant  maxim  is,  "  What  belongs  to  the  We  could  have  wished  her  to  have  been 
master  isforbidden  to  the  slave."  Fetnah  married  to  some  one  she  had  chosen  of 
has  tbe  Cfaliph  informed  that  she  is  alive,  her  own  accord,  and  who  waa  unblest 
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with   another  sharer  of  his  aflfeetiont.  sia  nerer  tees  the  eiiTioat  atreaks  of  day 

Where  ideal  personaj^es  are  the  represen-  iacing  the  serering  eastern  clouds ;  thia 

tatives  of  real  ones,  it  is  no  feigned  emo-  royal  faTorite  never  hears  the  lark  sing 

tion  that  is  felt  for  them,  and  no  waste  of  out  of  tune.    Such  diTleion  one  of  Ma* 

sorrow  to  pity  their  misfortunes.    Aleo-  dame  Sand's  chaste  heroines  would  desire, 

Jomb  is  but  the  fancied  sketch  of  a  young  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  the  entertain- 

lady  wedded  without  knowing  why :  we  ing  philosophical  reflections  that  would 

feel  the  same  for  her  that  we  should  for  spring  from  it ;  but  this  poor  simple  pair, 

any  of  the  thousands  of  tender  creatures  the  creation  of  some  tawny  Arab,  know 

who  are  annually  disposed  of  in  the  same  no  better  than  to  die.  Peace  to  their  souls ! 

way — in  this  enlightened  country  as  often  The  Caliph,  like  a  noble-hearted  man, 

as  elsewhere.     It  is  the  natural  burden  did  all  he  could ;  he  let  them  rest  together 

which  age  throws  upon  youth,  and  the  in  the  same  tomb.    '*  From  that  time,** 

race  must  submit  to  it  as  one  of  the  most  concludes  the  excellent  Shehrazade,  *'  tht 

grievous  consequences  of  the  primal  curse,  inhabitants  of  Bagdad  and  even  strangers 

Once  in  a  hundred  million,  perhaps,  there  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  where  Alua* 

is  an  instance  like  the  happy  denouement  selmen  are  known,  have  always  regarded 

of  a  love  tale;  but  the  great  throng  of  men  that  tomb  with  ^reat  veneration,  and  made 

and  women  wear  out  life  without  one  a  practice  of  going  to  offer  up  their  pray- 

wish  of  youth  ever  being  realized,  giving  ers  before  it.** 

up  one  after  another  as  care  and  age  grow  The  directness  of  the  description  in  tha 

over  them,  till  at  last  they  are  glad  to  be  Sultana*s  tales,  (whom  all  g(K)d  children 

visited  by  "  the  separator  of  companions,  fancy  tc^be  lying  in  bed  and  telling  sto- 

the  devastator  of  palaces  and  houses,  and  ries  to  amuse  her  cross  husband,  just  aa 

the  replenisher  of  graves  !**  they  do  for  their  own  diveraion,)  may 

The  story  of  Alt  £bn  Becar  and  Shem-  have  prevented  many  from  relishing  to 

aelnihar,  an  Arabic  Romeo  and  Juliet,  as  the  full  the  humor  of  Abon  Hassan,  the 

it  depends  for  its  interest  more  on  the  ex-  wag  who  desired  to  be  Caliph  for  a  day, 

hibition  of  character  than  on  novelty  of  simply  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity 

incident,  will  most  probably  have  passed  of  punishing  the  four  Sheikhs  and  the  old 

entirely  from   the  recollection  of  those  Imaun  who  made  so  much  disturbance  in 

readers  who  have  not  visited  this  region  his  neighborhood,  by  their  continual  tat- 

of  romance  since  childhood.    Itisabeau-  tlingand  mischief- making.  But  Abon  is  re* 

tiful  prose  poem,  founded  on  the  love,  ally  a  most  diverting  fellow,  and  is  in  this 

disappointment  and  tragic  death  of  two  of  respect  even  superior  to  Christopher  Sly ; 

the  most  passionate  and  sensitive  lovers  the  joke  he  practices  afterwards  on  the 

that  were  ever  imagined.    The  incidents  Caliph,  and  indeed  all  the  **  situations  **  in 

depend  on  and  only  serve  to  develop  the  the  piece,  as  the  stage  manager  would 

intensity  and  delicacy  of  their  sentiment  say,  are  full  of  comedy.    iX>ubtle8S,  in 

The  whole  is  wrought  upon  the  most  lit*  the  original,  the  style  has  a  spirit  which 

eral  ground- work  possible,  so  much  so,  cannot  so  well  be  translated  aa  plain  nar* 

that  unless  one  is  in  a  yielding  humor  it  rative.    The    humor   of  the  Talkativa 

appears   almost   painfully  obvious  and  Barber  is  more  apparent    Nothing  can 

minute;  as  we  can  fancy  might  be  the  be  finer  in  its  way  than  the  shaving  scene; 

ease  with  any  of  these  tales,  coming  in  we  are  made  to  partake  in  the  vexation  of 

eontact  with  a  mind  of  coarse  texture,  the  poor  tailor,  by  the  pertinacity  with 

ansceptible  only  to  the  most  strikingforma  which  the  Barber's  conversation  is  drawn 

of  art     But  the  characters,  although  the  out ;  there  is  no  end  to  him ;  one  does  nol 

ideal  is  so  very  exalted,  are  sustained  wonder  that  the  Tailor  should  never  after 

with  the  same  careful  plainness  of  detail  •*  behold  without  horror  that  abominabla 

one  would  use  who  wasdescribing  from  ac*  Barber.**    The  story  of  the  Sultan*s  Purw 

tnal  fact.     If  such  lovers  ever  existed  in  veyor,  who  marries  the  Sultana's  favorite, 

any  country,  there  would  be  old  hearts  is  also  rich  in  drollery.    All  goes  very 

and  cold  hearts  enough  about  them  to  well  till  the  bridal  night;  then,  just  aa 

Jttve  them  put  in  a  mad-house;  yet  here  they  are  about  to  retire,  the  favorite  dia* 

in  the  story  we  feel  that  their  sentiments  eorers  that  he  has  eaten  garlic,  and  not 

and  actions  are  not  only  possible  but  un*  washed  his  hands !    Instantly  she  beata 

avoidable.    Nothing  can  exceed  the  pa-  him  soundly,  and  hasooaof  hia  hands  cut 

thos  of  this  tale ;  fste  overhangs  the  lov-  off,  to  teach  hire   politeneaa.  Afterwarda 

era  from  the  first  moment  like  a  mournful  she  is  in  all  rerpecta  a  loving  wife,  and 

ntmoaphaie.    Tha  young  Prinea  of  Per*  tb^  iirt  vary  happily  toysChtr. 
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never  saw  one.  we  have  at  least  seen  ever  were  told.  This  is  the  great  charm — 
creatures  very  much  like  them;  the  pala-  the  fancy,  in  these  tales,  is  almost  entirely 
ces,  cities,  gardens,  rivers,  plains,  deserts,  free.    It  runs  on  and  on  at  its  own  sweet 
mountains  of  the  Arabian  Nights  mingle  will,  precisely  as  it  does  in  dreams.    The 
in  our  memory  with  the  rural  scenes  of  plots  are  many  of  them  without  any  ap- 
childhood.  parent  forethought;  it  is  quite  beyond 
But  to  cause  this  illusion,  there   must  one*s  power  to  guess  how  afiairs  are  to 
be  something  lying  behind,  and  quite  in-  terminate,  or  what  will  happen    next, 
dependent  of  style.    For  it  is  not  as  no-  The  story  of  Prince  Ahmed  and  the  fairy, 
etry  that  these  stories  afifect  us.    Of  that  (which  we  have  endeavored,  by  a  brief 
thev  have  only  some  of  the  elements,  synopsis,  to  recall  to  readers  who  may 
If  they  are  told  in  the  original  in  a  ryth-  have  wasted  many  years   in    pursuits 
mic  flow  of  style,  heightened  by  burning  which  have  carried  them  away  from  the 
metanhors,  and  chaining  the  ear  by  its  simple  pleasures  of  childhood,)  ha^  two 
melody,    they   belong    to    poetry,    and  climaxes  and  two  crises.   After  the  mar^ 
Sbemselnihar's  *'  palace  of  continual  riage  of  Ali  and  Nourounihar,  there  be- 
PLSAScRjss  *' may  be  a  very  near  approach  gins  a  x\tw  p'odation,  wholly  discon- 
to  the  shield  of  Achilles.  But  as  we  have  nected  with  the  previous  one.    Yet  the 
them,  they  are  noetic  only  in  so  far  as  want  of  unity  does  not  afllect  the  interest, 
the  vividness  ot  the  picture  will  make  Ahmed  did  not  succeed  in  the  first  part; 
the    most    simple    language    seem    so.  now  he  has.    The  story  resembles  an 
Thus  the  comparison  of  the  earth  to  a  overture,  where  the  subject,  instead  of 
"small  white  cloud,"  is  a  poetic  c^ec/  passing  into  a  related  key,  should  go  bold- 
consequent   on  the  picture  which  the  ly  from  the  minor  of  one  to  the  major  of 
plain  meaning  of  the  words  calls  before  another,  somewhere  below,  the  modula- 
the  fancy ;  but  those  particular  words,  tion  being  through  the  iron  door.    The 
though  well  chosen,  have  no  part  fer  se  comparison  reminds  us  of  another  beau- 
in  calling  up  the  picture;  the  nanalive  tifully  dream-like  passage,  where  there 
might  have  read  *  a  little  whijte  vapor/  and  is  a  most  splendid  modulation  H  la  Bee- 
the  picture  would  have  been  as  clear,  thoven  and  Haydn.    It  is  the  beginning 
What  we  would  convey  is,  that  in  the  of  the  sixth  voyage  of  Sindbad.  The  ship 
translation,  the  words  and  images  are  not  is  impelled  by  an  irresistible  current,  and 
necessary  to  each  other  as  in  poetry,  for  cast  away  at  the  foot  of  a  high  wall  of 
example  in  the  lines,  dark  rocks.    The  moment  they  are  aU« 

••When  he  bestrides  the  kzypacingclouds,  If  jf"^'  ^^^  «^P^°  «^y«,i  "  ^^'«  ^"^ 

And  sails  upon  the  bosom  of  the  air.-  ^>e  «*«"?•    H«re  we  may  dig  our  graves, 

and  bid  each  other  an  eternal  farewell; 

In  such  writing,  the  music  of  the  lines  for  we  are  in  so  desolate  a  place,  that 

helps  the  fancy;  the  language  and  the  none  who  were  ever  cast  upon  this  shore 

picture  are  coevous;  they  are  interde-  returned  to  their   own  homes!*'    They 

pendent ;  divorce  them,  and  neither  takes  see  the  beach  covered  with  fragments  of 

T^,  progeny,  for  they  are   no   longer  vessels,  merchandise,  and  the  oones  of 

theirs;  there  is  no  more  such  clouds,  unfortunate  mariners.  The  cause  of  tho 

such  air,  such  motion.      To  a  certain  current  also  appears.    A  large  river  of 

^tent,  this  is  true  of  the  most  prosaic  fresh  water  rises  from  the  sea,  and  flows 

narrative ;  but  when  we  have  passed  a  along  the  coast,  till  it  enters  a  dark  cave, 

<^rtain  limit,  it  would  seem  that  language  the  opening  of  which  is  very  high  and 

wid  thought  had  very  little  connection,  wide.    One  by  one  Sind bad's  shipmates 

*^.^ J^at  a  natural,  eloquent  flow  of  style,  die  around  bim,  till  at  length  he  is  left 

With  just  music  enough  to  give  it  general  alone.    As  a  last  resort,  he  determines  to 

fyjnmetry,  so  that  it  should  not  startle  us  construct  a  raft,  and  abandon  himself  to 

y  ^brupt  changes,  was  all  that  could  be  the  current  which  flows  under  the  dark 

^  T '  r«  ^^^^'    "  ^*  ®°°"  ^  ^  ^^  under  the 

To  English  readers,  the  Arabian  Nights  vault  of  the  cavern,"  we  give  his  own 

depend  for  their  effiect  chiefly  on  what  words, "  1  lost  the  light  of  day ;  and  the 

Th^  ^^  ^  creations  of  the  pure  fancy,  current  carried  me  on  without  my  being 

ev  ^-^'^  ftill  of  exquisite  painting  of  able  to  discern  its  course.    I  rowed  for 

itfi^ir    ^^  human  character ;  but  that  of  some  days   in  this  obscurity,  without 

did  't^*^**^^  not  have  made  them  immortal,  ever  perceiving  the  least  ray  of  ligfct.  At 

int       ^^^  appear  in  the  most  singularly  one  time  the  vault  of  the  cavern  was  so 

oterestiDg  and  pietoiesque  sUtfiee  that  low,  that  it  almost  knocked  toy  heed, 
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which  rendered  me  very  attentive  to  avoid  fectly  familiar  with  a  place  no  one  eve 
the  danger  again.  During  this  time  I  heard  of  before  or  since;  and  in  another 
conramed  no  more  pf  my  provisions  than  voyage  the  sailors  tell  him  of  the  habits  of 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  sustain  na-  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea.  These  instan- 
tore;  but  however  frugal  I  might  be,  ces,  which  might  be  multiplied  indefinite- 
I  consumed  them  all.  1  then  fell  into  a  ly,  affect  the  reader  like  those  most  real 
sweet  sleep.  I  cannot  tell  whether  I  of  dreams  where  we  recognize  a  place  as 
slept  long,  but  when  I  awoke,  I  was  sur-  familiar  that  we  never  could  have  seen, 
prised  to  find  myself  in  an  open  country,  or  where  what  is  said  or  done  has  a  refer- 
near  the  bank  of  the  river,  to  which  my  ence  to  something  that  has  gone  before, 
raft  was  fastened,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  For  example,  we  have  dreamed  that  we 
large  concourse  of  blacks."  The  change  were  able  to  leap  from  the  ground,  and 
from  the  sufiTocating  obscurity  of  the  cave  with  no  other  exertion  than  holding  the 
to  the  broad  daylight  of  such  a  country  breath  and  tightly  bracing  the  mos- 
as  Serendib,  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  cles  of  the  arms  and  hands,  to  skim 
surprises  ever  conceived.  The  fancy,  along  about  a  foot  from  the  surface  for 
which  works  not  in  a  sustained  effort,  but  a  long  distance,  or  till  out  ot  breath, 
like  the  water  at  the  top  of  a  fountain,  when  the  process  could  be  repeated, 
ever  rising  and  falling,  here  bursts  up-  This  power  we  conceived  to  be  aii  effort 
ward  with  a  sudden  irrepressible  buoy-  of  the  will,  and  reasoned  upon  it  in  our 
ancy  quite  out  of  the  reach  of  reason,  dream  as  a  new  discovery  in  animal 
Just  so  in  the  story  ot  the  second  Calen-  magnetism ;  yet  it  was  not  a  new  dis- 
der,  (in  the  passage  above  quoted,)  where,  covery ,  but  an  acquirement  we  had  be> 
after  wandering  over  a  desolate  country  fore  possessed  and  lost.  We  were  now, 
for  a  month,  he  comes  to  a  large  we  thought,  on  an  island  in  the  ocean, 
and  beautiful  city.  Generally  in  ap-  an  island  of  plains  and  low  meadows; 
proaching  large  cities,  one  sees  signs  of  a  this  faculty  had  come  back  to  us  on  ac- 
thickening  population  as  be  draws  near  count  of  the  joy  we  felt  in  beinj^  entirely 
it ;  but  that  mode  of  advance  does  not  alone,  no  more  in  danger  of  being  cheat- 
please  Mademoiselle  Fantasie,  who  ap-  ed  by  man  or  woman,  and  in  breathing 
pears  to  have  taken  the  Calender  under  the  free  air;  it  was  nothing  new,  for  we 
her  especial  care ;  she  is  capricious,  full  could  remember  distinctly  having  been 
of  wilee,  very  entertaining,  but  impatient  able  to  do  it  summer  evenings  in  boy- 
of  control;  she  must  build  palaces  in  a  hood,  and  the  place  where — up  and  down 
night,  and  cause  populous  and  well  water-  the  highway, from  the  oak  tree  to  theaah, 
ed  cities  to  be  discovered  suddenly  in  the  over  the  gate,  and  to  forth.  Of  conraa* 
midst  of  wide  extending  arid  deserts,  when  we  woke  all  our  fine  theory  and 
There  is  no  sort  of  jugglery,  in  short,  the  facts  supporting  it  vanished  in  a  smile 
which  she  will  not  practice  upon  us,  if  at  the  absurdity  of  both.  The  dreaa 
we  at  the  outset  resign  ourselves  to  her  was  only  a  kind  of  reminiscence  of 
guidance.  youthful  hilarity,  granted  by  some  peri 
But  the  nearest  approach  to  absolute  or  genie,  Maimouna  or  Danhash  the  sob 
dreaming  is,  perhaps,  in  those  passages  in  of  Shamhourash,  who  happened  to  be 
Sindbad,  where  other  people  are  introdu-  passing  that  way.  Doubtless  many  of  our 
eed,  who  appear  to  hnow  the  whole  matter ,  readers  are  indebted  to  those  personages 
Thus  the  captain  quoted  above  seems  per-  for  similar  gifts.* 


*  To  illustrate  what  we  have  said  respecting  the  ftt%  fancy,  we  shall  venture  to  iaaert 
here  some  rough  versei,  not  for  their  poetic  merit,  but  because  thev  are,  all  except  the 
place  mentioned  at  the  beginning,  ana  the  explanation  at  the  concloaioHD,  an  exact  de- 
scription of  a  dream.  The  repetition  of  the  first  incidentis  characteriiti:  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  unaided  and  spontaneous  invention  :  had  the  judgment  presided,  a  new 
one  would  have  t>een  chosen,  but  the  mind's  subtle  painter  relied  probably  on  thedi&r- 
ent  landscape  and  shade  of  feeling,  and  thus  in  reality  had  a  reason  for  shewing  its  first 
pictarein  a  new  light.  We  might  have  refemtd  to  the  Ancient  Mariner,  but  we  thooght 
best  to  give  the  reader  something  new,  and  at  the  same  time  gratify  a  little  of  what  people 
in  some  parts  of  the  country  caU  vanity-pride, 

I  THE  HAPPT  ISlJklfDr 

A  summer  since  T  spent  a  week  Till  sunset ;  and  of  all  such  walks. 
At  Provincetown ;  while  there.  This  I  shall  best  remember ; 

One  day  I  walked  the  outer  shore.  It  was  in  Au^ost,  or  perhaiMy 
Enjoying  the  pyre  sea  air,  Just  early  in  September. 
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ei« 


How  the  Saltana  coald  luTe  aUowad 
her  fancy  so  much  scope,  while,  if  it 
weat  wrong  and  did  not  please  her  brute 
of  a  husband,  she  was  sure  of  strangu- 
lation, must  ever  remain  a  matter  of  aa- 
tonishment  For  not  only  does  she  al- 
iow  it  to  take  tbe  rein  in  the  general 
conduct  of  her  stories,  but  she  permits  it 
to  luxuriate  in  minutie,  and  to  revel  in 
«A  ocean  of  particulars.  It  was  a  bold 
confidence  in  her  inventive  faculty,  but 
the  result  shows  that  she  did  not  over- 


tate  its  fertility.    With  what  copioosa<«i 

does  it  environ  its  royal  characters 
with  the  Oriental  paraphernalia  of  roy- 
alty !  Everywhere  tbere  is  opportunity 
for  an  account  of  ornaments,  fine  clothes 
and  iewelry;  with  what  zest  does  it 
dwell  uDon  them  and  give  us  the  very 
whole,  M.  Galland,  tbe  French  trans- 
lator, says  that  the  hundred  and  first  and 
second  nights  are  taken  up  with  a  de- 
scription of  the  seven  dresses  worn  by 
the  daughter  of  Shemseddin  Mohammed 


The  sky  was  piled  with  solden  clouds. 

The  winds  were  ill  Mleep ; 
There  was  no  noise,  save  only  this— 

The  breathing  of  the  deep— 

The  broad  blue  deep  that  north  and  south, 

As  far  as  eye  could  reach. 
Rose  out,  inimitably. 

From  off  tbe  glassy  beach. 

Lone  coast !  but  were  thy  dead  to  rise 
Upon  this  murm*riog  strand. 

How  many  moving  dots  there'd  be 
Along  the  sloping  sand. 

What  is  yon  speck  of  white— a  spar  ? 

Or  i8*t  a  tattered  sail  ? 
Part  of  the  eight  that  here  were  wreck'd 

In  the  great  October  gale  ? 

I  see  it  now — a  sea-bleached  plank. 

Half  buried  by  the  wave. 
V\\  sit  and  rest  me  here ;  maybe 

Tis  some  poor  sailor's  grave. 

« O  that  this  reet  might  last  forever ; 

0  that  life's  toil  was  o'er ; 

That  1  might  go  back  to  its  struggle  never. 
From  off  this  solemn  shore." 

I  slept  and  dreamed  uncooeciously ; 

1  thought  me  still  awake; 

There  was  no  change,  yet  all  thing!  sow 
A  dream  like  hue  did  take. 

The  broad  blue  deep  still  rose  befbrt, 
The  beach  still  stretched  away ; 

B«t  all  was  calto,  and  ovet  all     ^ 
A  light  unlike  the  day. 

An  equal  diroly-cHroson  alow — 
How  wan  the  world  did  seem  ! 

The  wide,  wide  ocean  like  a  lake — 
Thought  I,  *•  Is  this  a  dream  r 

Suddenly— I  know  not  whence— a  skiff; 

A  figure  in  the  bow ; 
Thought  I,  •*  Such  things  I've  read  in 

But  ne'er  believed  till  now."     [tales, 

It  is  a  swarthy,  agile  form. 

All  naked  but  tbe  waist ; 
He  shoots  ashore,  he  leaps,  he  shoutv, 

**  Aboard,  come  on,  quick,  haste  !** 

When  geniee  call  we  aiast  obey ; 
I  cannot  chooee  hoi  fo ; 
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But  will  this  little  shallop  live 
If  it  comes  on  to  blow  ? 

He  strikes  the  water  once  or  twice. 

He  dances  on  the  bow : 
The  long  land  lessens — lesi 

**  I  am  not  dreaming  now !" 


I  see  it  fadina — there— tis  gone ; 

There's  only  sky  and  ocean ; 
No  foam  before,  no  wake  behind : 

•«  What  meaoeth  this  swift  motion  ?" 


Ob,  on,  far  in  the  distant 

A  long  thin  line  appears ; 
It  is  another  land— my  God  I 

How  rapidly  it  nears  ! 

There  an  two  standiBg  oa  the  shoM ; 

Three  horses  by  them  sUnd  : 
«•  Mount,  ride,  we  wait !"  they  cry. 

Or  ere  1  touch  Che  sand. 

I  mount  with  them,  I  know  not  wfay» 

To  ride,  1  reck  not  where ; 
One  look  behind  upon  tbe  beach — 

Nor  skiff  nor  shape  is  there ! 

And  DOW  we  wind  aloag  a  steep. 

Three  horsemen  side  by  side. 
Together,  but  no  word  we  speak— 

A  stiaBge.  mysterione  ride. 

The  eommit  gained,  a  bouadkss  plafai 
Goes  down  bsoeatb  Che  eye ; 

Downward,  still  down,  and  sky  b^ytBd, 
The  world  seeme  turned  awry. 

A  weary  waste,  more  deeolate. 

More  sad  thaa  can  be  told; 
Filled  with  strange  beape  aad  moanda 

Where  Babel  otood  of  okL   [like  those 

What  steade  are  these  ?  they  make  no 
Their  limbs  they  never  stir ;     [wind. 

They  glide  like  air  o'er  rough  and  smoeth 
Witnouteo  whip  or  spur. 

The  horrid  desert  flies  beneath. 

And  yet  we  still  descend ; 
We  must  have  come  below  the 

Where  will  this  journey  end  ? 

At  length  we've  paused  befece  a 

Another,  like  the  last; 
'Hdeless.  it  ripples  at  oorleet. 

Ink-black,  and  O  haw  vast  I 
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on  her  wedding  night.  Perhaps  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  mention  a  class  of 
readers  who  will  regret  he  did  not  trans- 
late them. 

Bat  it  is  not  in  its  freedom  and  fertility 
alone  that  the  Sultana's  fancy  was  extra- 
ordinary. She  is  also  beyond  comparison 
rich  and  picturesque.  In  the  story  of 
Parizade,  the  reader  will  observe  how  all 
the  fine  things  that  surround  the  princess 
contribute  to  her  loveliness  of  character. 
There  is  a  beautiful  feminineness  in  the 
idea  of  making  her  wish  forthe  talking  bird 
singing  tree,  and  golden  waters.  How 
innocent  and  girl-like  does  it  make  Amina 
appear  to  have  her  cheek  bitten  by  the 
ugly  old  merchant,  under  pretence  of  tak- 
ing a  kiss.    What  a  picturesque  scene  is 


that  where  Prince  Firouz  carries  off  bis 
bride  on  the  enchanted  horse ;  and  in  All- 
med  how  full  of  mystery  is  the  ball  of 
thread  rolling  before,  and  how  grand  the 
four  lions  marching  by  his  side  to  the 
city's  gates !  If  it  were  possible  to  be  si 
dream-like  and  free,  this  imagery  wouU 
still  remain  unequaled  for  its  oaturalsMi 
and  profuseness. 

We  have  now,  to  follow  the  figrore  nd 
in  the  beginning,  given,  very  briefly  tad 
imperfectly  of  course,  some  recent  i»- 
pressions  of  a  region  our  readers  bst 
be  supposed  to  have  been  long  ago  iamiL 
iar  with,  but  not  to  have  lately  visited. 
In  doing  so,  we  have  preferred  rather  to 
remind  ihem  of  old  associations  than  to 
astonish  'them  with  new  obeervatioat,  or 


And  thers— yes--see  !— it  it  the  skiff 
Shoots  inward  to  the  shore ; 

The  genie  staudine  on  the  bow — 
He  calls  me,  as  before. 

He  strikes  the  water  once  or  twice. 

We  two  are  on  that  ocean ; 
No  foam  before,  no  wake  behind, 

A  itill,  unearthly  motion. 

And  it  grows  dark,  starless  and  hard. 

No  eye  could  tee  a  mile; 
The  genie  dances,  shouts  and  makes 

Strange  gestures  all  the  while. 

A  long,  long  hour.  Heart-sinkiug  time : 
Such  dreadful  space  paas'd  o'er ; 

And  something  always  whispering 
**  Thou  canst  return  no  more." 

But  now  a  pale,  thin  light  appears. 

The  eastern  side  adoraing  ; 
It  silvers  o'er  the  Aur  dark  sea 

Like  the  first  gray  dawn  of  moraiog. 

Om  mooMDt ;  then  a  shuddertog  sound. 

That  takes  all  sense  away; 
Tis  gone ;  I  am  all  sole  alone. 

And  it  is  open  day. 

And  rifffat  in  sight,  not  three  leagues  off. 
Land  ho !  high  wooded  hills. 

And  shady  vales,  and  upland  slopes^ 
My  heart  with  rapture  fills ! 

Ths  little  skiff  goes  dancing  on 

Across  the  sunny  water ; 
The  OMrrv  ripples  beat  her  side, 

The  light  west  wind  has  caught  her ; 

And  as  she  nears,  0  beautiful ! 

Far  inland  winding  bays, 
Oreen  isles  alive  with  waterfowl, 

Meadows  where  cattle  graze. 

I  land  upon  the  white  smooth  beach ; 

No  skiff  lands  there  with  me. 
Nothing  but  air  where  she  did  touch ; 

A  dream-like  phantasy. 


An<^  now  I  rise  through  sroves  and  glade, 

By  rocks  and  waterfalls  ; 
Ga    t  irds  that  flit  through  fragrant 

Fill  air  with  joyous  calls.        (booglH 

I  lose  myself  in  thick  cool  woods. 

And  cannot  once  emerge. 
Till  on  the  other  side  I  now 

Approach  a  rocky  verge. 

Here  let  me  rest.    0  what  a  sense 

Of  deep,  heartfelt  delight. 
Of  youth,  of  strength,  of  joyful  hope. 

Of  all  that's  fresh  and  bright ! 


For  now,  as  far  as  eye  can 

Behold  a  goodly  land  ! 
Orchards,  ai^  parks,  and  dales  sad  lava^ 

Where  stately  mansions  stand. 

And  up  the  dell  come  smells  of  flowcft. 

And  there  are  voices  too. 
My  l>rothers  !  living  men !  I  esse ; 

Soon  1  will  be  with  you ! 

There  are  two  standing  in  a  vale, 
Most  strange — the  very  same ; 

Yet  now  they  seem  like  two  old  frtcads. 
They  greet  me  by  my  name. 

«*  Welcome,"  they  say,  •*  to  the  blessed 
The  isles  of  Mkmoet  ;  [iilss, 

Be  firm,  go  oo,  we  may  not  tell 
Aught  that  awaiteth  thee." 

They're  past ;  flrom  unseen  choirs 
A I  'W,  heart-swelling  strain ; 

What  maid  sits  there  ?  I  know— «be 
••We  meet— we  meet  again !"  [toma. 

Chokioe  and  gasping  I  awake : 

Why  did  it  cod  so  soon  ? 
Howe'er,  'twas  well.  Tor  it  grows  daik. 

Clouds  resting  o'er  the  moon  ; 

And  there  are  five  long  sandy  miles 

Between  the  town  and  me ; 
And  the  hostess  she  is  wondering 

Why  he  comes  not  to  tea. 
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esllgfaten  tben  with  brilliant  eritidaiii.  them  to  waste  their  evenings  practicing 
Accordin^lf  we  bate  used  up  oar  apace  abhorred  ballads;  they  can  do  all  this,  no 
chiefiy  with  little  abstracts  ol  the  stories,  doabt  But,  thank  Heaven,  this  is  a  free 
Bot  venturing  to  write  of  them  till  we  country,  and  it  doesn't  follow  because  the 
were  sure  they  were  remembered.  We  Chinese  cramp  their  children's  feet,  that 
have  endeavored  to  recall  the  *'  old  famil-  the  same  treatment  can  be  applied  to  Yaa* 
lar  faces,**  and  to  wipe  off  the  dust  of  obliv-  kee  brains.  No.  If  the  dear  little  boyi 
ion  that  was  beginning  to  veil  the  old  and  girls  cannot  get  at  these  books  in  any 
landscapes.  First  we  treated  of  the  char-  other  way,  they  will  read  them,  as  we 
meters,  then  of  the  scenery,  and  lastly  of  did,  and  thousands  more  have  done,  hu 
the  manner  of  the  description,  the  quality  steaUh,  Yes,  ( pardon  the  egotism,  gentM 
of  the  fancy,  its  dreamlike  freedom,  its  reader,)  we  must  proclaim  it — we  bor- 
opulence  and  inexhaustible  fertility ;  all  rowed  the  Arabian  Nights  and  hid  it  in 
very  far  short  of  what  we  would  have  the  wood- shed.  Othello,  Rob  Roy,  and 
said,  but  still  so  that  on  looking  back  we  an  odd  volume  of  the  Spectator,  after- 
flatter  ourselves  we  have  not  altogether  wards  occupied  the  same  nook.  Conceive 
wearied  the  patience  of  our  readers,  or  dis-  the  infinite  satisfaction  with  which  we 
appointed  a  reasonable  expectation.  We  now  publish  the  fact  We  are  half  in- 
have  now  a  strong  impulse  to  conclude  clined  to  make  oath  to  it  before  a  justice, 
our  article  with  soroetning  didactic  re-  and  here  insert  the  affidavit  Ink  and 
specting  the  moral  character  of  the  Ara-  paper  are  all  too  feeble.  We  wish  this 
bian  Nights,  and  the  propriety  of  permit-  scrawling  had  the  power  of  sound,  that  it 
ting  children  to  read  them.  But  we  »hall  might  reach  at  once  all  the  fathers  and 
repress  it.  A  word  or  two  shall  suffice,  mothers,  j^uardians,  schoolmasters  and 
There  are  some  prejudices  which  are  ministers  in  New-England.  «*  The  voice 
easiest  overcome  by  the  soothing  system,  of  one  who  has  read  the  Arabian  Nights, 
and  are  not  to  be  met  by  argument  and  is  alive  to  tell  it.^  We  wish  we 
Nobody  will  deny  that  the  Arabian  could  shout  it  like  a  muezzin  from  his 
Nights  arc  very  pleasant  reading.  Thejr  tower.  Again :  ••  We  read  the  Arabian 
take  the  soul  and  transport  it  to  a  glori-  Nights,  and  we  are  'no drtJytr.'**'  Alas! 
ous  region,  and  conduct  it  through  series  there  are  hundreds  and  hundreds  who 
of  interesting  and  wonderful  incidents,  never  can  bear  us. 
llie  men  and  women  we  meet  with  in  Still  it  may  cause  reflection  in  some 
these  scenes,  are  natural  men  and  women ;  who  are  freouent  readers  of  these  pages, 
their  hearts  are  like  ours ;  they  act  from  to  see  one  inns  earnest  in  speaking  of 
the  same  motives ;  the  good  and  the  bad  what  may  appear  a  light  matter.  That 
are  as  cleariy  distinguished  as  we  faint*  these  stories  are  faultless,  their  warmest 
sighted  mortals  can  discern,  and  they  are  admirers  cannot  pretend.  They  are  vo- 
so  painted  that  we  are  made  to  love  the  inptuous,  in  many  senses,  and  sometimes 
good  and  hate  the  bad  ;  they  are  commote  say  in  a  few  plain  words  what  Mr. 
tense  characters;  there  is  DothincfVenc^y  Bulwer  wouM  either  take  a  page  in 
about  them ;  they  are  men  and  women,  elaborating,  or,  losing  speech  entirely  in 
types  of  humanity ;  some  are  delicate,  re-  a  paroxysm  of  delicacy,  would  insinuate 

tmed,  lovely— others  gross,  mean,  ugly ;    by  a .    All  this  may  be  admitted ; 

but  in  all  their  variety  they  are  always  so  yet,  how  far  such  healthy  voloptnoos- 

managed  that  the  reader's  sympathy  is  ness  may  injure  young  minds,  when  they 

enlisted  for  the  pure,  upright  and  true,  are  properly  stimulated  at  the  same  time* 

Now,  if  fathers  and  mothers  choose  to  as  they  ought   to    be,  in  a  thousand 

debar  their  children  all  these  delightful  other  directions,  cannot  be  with  sensible 

visions ;  if  the  world  seems  so  hard  to  thinkers  a  very  difficult  question ;  the 

them  that  they  only  care  to  educate  their  evil,  compared  with  the  good,  is  an  in- 

ofispring  so  that  they  may  go  through  it  appreciable  quantity,  and  may  be  thrown 

crediubly ;  or  if  they  imagine  that  they  out  of  the  calculation.    Indeed,  we  are 

shall  make  them  fitter  for  the  next  world  not  certain  but  some  reading  of  this  kind 

by  teaching  them  to  shut  their  eyes  to  is  ntn^essary  to  preserve  the  balance  of 

what  is  lovely  and  excellent  in  this—  animaland  spiritual  heallh,and  especially 

why,  they  can  try  it    They  can  banish  at  the  present  time  to  counteract  the 

the  attractive  volumes  from  their  parlors,  philosophic  harlotry  of  Sand.    But  we 

and  confine  their  young  ones  to  such  read-  must  not  enter  at  present  so  wide  a  field 

ing  as  the  "  Young  Man*s  Guide,"  or,  to  of  discussion, 

keep  them  out  of  worse  mischief,  permit  The  preeent  edition  of  the   Arabian 
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Nights  18,  we  were  glad  to  find,  not  a  on  the  whole,  he  wdl  pleaaed  whh  tbt 

new  translation,  but  a  reprint  of  one  publisher's  selection.    The  book  is  itrj 

made  in  the  last  century.    The  introduc-  neatly  got  up.    There  are  a  good  oaay 

tion  states   that  it  is  taken    from   the  typographical  errors,  however,  (obc  at  ilie 

French   of   M.    Galland,  Professor  of  tiottoni  of  page  256.  part  lY.,  confosesa 

Arabic  in  the  Royal  College  of  Paris,  sentence  we  had  occasion  toqaole;)Md 

who  translated  from  the  Arabic  in  1704.  the  engrarings  hit  that  precise  mediva 

The  tales  became  at  once  popular,  and  between  extreme  goodness  and  badaesi 

were  soon  in  every  language  in  Europe.  It  that  we  could  never  endure.  They  neither 

is  very  fortunate  that  the  present  version,  assist  the  fancy  nor  leave  it  free,    h 

though  in  the  detail  of  sentences  by  no  would  have  been  better  had  their  been 

means  free  from  faults,  is  sustained  with  left  out.    fn  all  other  respects  the  bookii 

admirable  fuUness  and  eloquence.  Those  a  very  acceptable  gift   to   the   yooag 

who  read  the  old  one  usually  printed  in  readers  of  the  United  States,  and  all  trae 

the  cheap  editions  will  find  that  the  anr  lovers  of  romance  must  rejoice  ia  iti 

of  the  book  is  the  same,  and  though  they  publication.  6.  W.  F. 

may  here  and  there  recognize  a  sentence        November,  1847. 
as  difi^rent  and  not  improved,  they  will. 


C0VET0USNES8. 

A  FRlGMKirr. 

Lo !  Covetousness  in  his  dusky  cell. 
An  antique  chamber,  black  and  ruinous; 

There  will  j^ou  find  him  when  the  clank injr  bell 
Sounds  midnight,  and  nought's  stirring  in  the  hovst. 

Bat  he  and  Care :  and  then  be^ll  three  tim^  tell 
His  hoarded  coins ;  but  if  he  hears  a  mouse 

Nibbling  the  wainscot,  quickly  thrusts  them  all 

Behind  a  panel  in  the  thickest  wall ; 

Then,  muttering,  takes  a  taper  from  the  shelf. 
And  creeps  about,  his  eyes  upon  the  floor ; 

Then  comes  again  and  fingers  at  his  pelf; 
Then,  gliding  out,  locks  and  relocks  the  door, 

Bat  makes  no  sound  ;  and  like  a  ghost  or  elf 
Glides  in  the  shadows,  adding  to  his  store 

Old  nails  and  shreds,  that  glitter  in  the  moon : 

A  rag's  his  godsend,  a  dropt  shoe  his  boon. 

Behold  him  ! — my,  pined,  peakM,  crooked,  ringed ; 

His  cloak,  a  beggar's  leaving,  hangs  awry ; 
Beneath  a  felt  his  hicks  fall  white  and  jagged ; 

His  nose  is  like  a  book,  blood-shot  bis  eye ; 
His  back  is  bow- bent,  as  with  misery  fagg^. 

His  prayer,  you'd  guess,  should  be  at  onca  to  die : 
Alas ! — no  thought  of  dying  yet  hath  he. 
Nor  will  be  rich  enow  this  century. 
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1,  and  dntching  at  his  cloak,  he  pac«t, 
•  With  elbows  craropt  against  his  meagre  sides ; 
Like  one  benumbed  his  shadow  cold  he  chases. 
Still  staring  on  the  earth,  where  gold  abides ; 
AaH  now  be  thinks  of  old  deserted  places, 

Where  yet,  maybe,  some  pirate's  treasure  hides ; 
Then  dreams  on  witchcraft  and  dark  sorceries, 
Gold  gnomes  and  devil's  greed,  till  courage  dies. 

His  thumb  he  pinches  in  his  bony  fingers. 

As  though,  instead,  a  bit  of  gold  they  held ; 
While  by  a  neighbor's  door  he,  pondering,  lingers : 

*'  Might  thief,  vile  word !  some  other  way  he  spelled, 
Twere  good ;"  then  meditates  with  deepest  thinkers, 

(For  much  he's  read,)  why  such  offence  tis  held, 
To  lessen  another's  heap ;  then,  with  a  groan, 
Glides  homeward,  lest  some  rogue  be  at  his  own. 

Crushed  with  that  thought  he  enters  the  low  cell. 
Resolved  that  night  to  sleep  beside  bis  treasure ; 

But,  finding  all  secure,  concludes  it  well 
That  laws  are  bloody,  and  a  smouldering  pleasure 

Glows  in  his  veins ;  and  then  he'll  sit  and  spell, 
Old  deeds  that  parcel  land  with  tedious  measure ; 

Notes,  quitclaims,  mortgages,  wills,  torn  and  dusty. 

Mere  legal  rat's  meat,  brown,  obscure  and  musty. 

And  day  and  night  he  sadly  meditates 

On  other  men's  affairs,  of  birth  and  death  ; 
Takes  hope  from  poison,  thinks  of  cunning  baits 

To  lure  young  heirs  to  shorten  their  own  breath; 
Dreams  on  reversions,  and  devised  estates. 

Expectancies,  and  hopes  that  lie  unneath 
The  teeming  future ;  then  of  million  loans, 
Aglow ;  then  thinks  on  bankrupt  States,  and  groans.       Ctomidks. 


THE     VIOLIN.* 


Tu£  recent  republication  of  one  of  **  Never  stick  a  fiddle  under  your  chin," 

the  best  methods  for  the  violin,  is  a grati-  may  be  admitted  to  be  very  good,  as  a 

fying  index  of  the  progress  which  the  general  maxim;  but  there  are    in  oar  ■ 

beautiful  and  tranquillizing  art  of  mu^ic  country,  as  in  England  and  elsewhere,  a 

is  making  in  our  warlike  nation.     We  very  respectable  number  who  will  never  ^ 

have  not  at  hand  the  work  referred  to;  need  it;  whose  love  of  art  is  stronger 

but  when  publishers  find  it  for  their  in-  than  their  ambition   to  conform  to  the 

terest  to  reproduce  so  comprehensive  a  Chesterfield   code    of    manners.     It  is  ' 

treatise,  it  may  reasonably  be  presumed  necessary  that  something  should  be  writ« 

that  a  short  article  on  the  subject  will  ten  occasionally  for  the  amusement  an4 

not  lack  readers.  instruction  of  this  class.  The  world,  taken 

The  advice  of  Chesterfield  to  his  son —  at  large,  and  looking  through  history  ^ 


Camp  agDoli*s  Method  for  the  Violin.    Boston :  W.  H.  Oakes. 
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has  yielded  so  far  as  to  allow  that  it  is  sprinklingof  unnecessary  technical  words) 
not  absolute  insanity  to  have  an  irre-  a  Grennan  Ante,  we  might  Jast  as  well 
pressible  bias  towards  art.  Whether  say,  perhaps  better.  Said  note  in  moft 
this  bias  may  not  be  so  over-mastering  cases  is  cracked,  and  requires  the  Priess- 
in  some  cases  as  fuliy  to  justify  such  a  nitz  treatment  to  put  it  in  voice ;  the  key 
Tioiation  of  decorum  as  putting  a  fiddle,  is  usually  tied  down  with  a  string  and 
which  is  mere  harmless  wood,  under  the  turned  under  to  prevent  its  being  oblru- 
conntenance,  cannot  be  a  point  that  re-  sive.  It  is  held,  not  horizontally,  but  at 
guires  argument.  It  undoubtedly  is.  the  semi-quadrant  angle,  or  as  nearly 
Undoubtedly  there  do  occur  instances  perpendicular  as  the  head  of  the  no- 
where the  desire  to  play  the  fiddle  is  so  lormer  can  be  twisted  to  allow  of.  The 
strong,  that  it  is  better  to  humor  and  direct  embouchure  is  then  turned  over  towards 
it  than  to  attempt  to  repress  it.  It  would  the  lips,  which  are  compressed  into  the 
be  well  in  most  such  cases  that  some  shape  of  an  O,  and  the  lungs  are  put  to 
easier  instrument  were  chosen ;  but  their  exercise,  being  filled  and  re-filled  at 
there  are  unfortunately  some  incorrigible  every  note  with  such  alacrity  that  the 
youths  whoj)  nothing  less  will  satisfy,  player's  head  is  dizzy  at  the  end  of  hit 
With  these,  the  placing  a  fiddle  under  every  eight  bars  and  two  repeats.  Woe 
their  chins  and  trimming  the  nails  of  to  his  unfortunate  neighbors  !  If  he  is  at 
their  left  hand  must  be  endured ;  the  home,  how  often  his  sufieriiig  sixers  are 
offence  ought  not  to  banish  them  from  called  to  assist  him  in  deciphering  the 
decent  society.  Some  of  them  do  con-  notes  of  "Fresh  and  Strong,"  or"  Days  <rf 
trive  to  crowd  through  the  world  as  com-  Absence  f  if  at  school,  or  as  happens  ia 
fortably  as  their  neighbors.  Inourmind*s  a  vast  number  of  instances,  a  iresboiaa 
eye  we  can  easily  recall  the  images  of  at  college,  how  often  do  those  inspiring 
many  veteran  amateurs,  men  of  warm  melodies  echo  from  bis  chamber !  At 
hearts,  who  have  retained  the  love  of  length  he  astonishes  himself,  begins  to 
music  through  long  lives ;  and  find  them-  fancy  he  can  learn,  procures  a  book,  and 
•elves  in  a^e,  so  far  from  being  out- cast,  sets  about  it  in  earnest.  If  the  book 
surrounded  by  troops  of  kindred  friends,  happens  to  be  a  Nicholson,  he  recovefi 
and  respected  for  this  very  infirmity.  It  from  his  bad  mechanical  habits  to  fall 
is  better  that  boys  who  manifest  a  similar  irretrievably  into  wor«»e  ones  of  taste; 
obstinacy  should  be  taught  to  stick  fiddles  Nicholson  and  his  variations  being  a 
under  their  chins,  the  proper  place  for  Slouch  of  Despond,  where  the  greater 
them,  than  left  to  lay  them  on  their  arms,  number  of  pilgrims  either  leturn  dis- 
where  they  ought  never  to  be  put.  heartened  or  slick  fast  forever. 

The  great  violinists  who  have  visited  But  suppose  our  pupil  is  resolute  and 

the  country  of  late  years  have,  as  is  in-  goes  on.  through  Nicholson  and  Wragg, 

dicated  by  the  republication   of   Cam*  through  Drouet,  Gabrielsky,  Furstenao, 

pagnola's    and  other    standard  works,*  Kuhlan,   (the  best  of  any,)   Berbiguer. 

paralyzed  the  old  prejudice  against  their  Tuloo,  and  all  the  rest ;  suppose  he  takes 

instrument,  and  spread  a  more  general  lessons,  learns  to    play  in    time,   and 

knowledge    of   its   importance    to    the  practices  vigorously,  always    more  to 

musical  art.    It  is  time  the  enthusiasm  conquer  old  habits  than  to  form   new 

thej  have  awakened  should  be  properly  ones ;   suppose  he  even   achieves  dif- 

guided.     Scarcely  anything  presents  a  ficulties  and  really  conquers  a  concerto, 

view  of  a  more  deplorable  struggle  than  All  this  while  he  is  growing  impercepii- 

the  history  of  a  born  devotee  of  music,  biy  and  unconsciously  in  the  great  art  of 

who  happens  to  expand  in  any  of  the  music  that  is  around  him.    The  flute  is 

thousand  unmusical  circles  into  which  exhausted ;    it   has  no    longer   charms 

society  at  large  is  divided.     His    first  enough  to  stimulate  him  to  goon;  he 

essays,  after  toy  whistles,  or  those  uni-  has  reached  his  ultimatum.  In  the  mean- 

versal  rural  instruments,  cornstalk  fiddles,  time  a  violin  has  fallen  in  his  way,  and 

squash   vine   bassoons,  and    dandelion  he  has  learnt  the  scale  in  the  first  position 

trumpets,  are  generally  upon  a  one- keyed  merely  by  accident.    There  is  a  fascina- 

Jtauto  transverso^  (in  writing  on  music  tion  in  it ;  when  he  succeeds  in  producing 

one  is  never  believed  without  a  thick  a  tone,  it  seems  to  permeate  Ine  whole 


*  The  first  twelve  of  Kreutzcr*8  Studies  were  published  tome  time  since  by  Mr.  Reed 
Boston ;  but  only  the  foreign  editions  can  be  obtained  in  New- York. 
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muscQlar  system.    Lets  and    less  fre*  Whoever  has  obserred  the  face  of  the 

qnently  now  is  the  flute-case  opened,  and  latter  as  be  has  entered  the  Tabernacle  oa 

finally  it  is  left  closed  altogether.    At  evenings  when  he  has  been  pecuJiarly 

this  stage  the  original  process  must  be  successful,  will  have  seen  ihe  worn  look 

gone  over  a^n,  with  all    the  disad-  which  denotes  exhausting  practice.     He 

Tantage  of  rigid  muscles  on  the  most  dif-  had  no  doubt  great  natural  facility,  but  to 

ficult   of   instruments.     Sometimes  the  acquire  and  keep  up  such  skill  can  only 

individual  has  courage,  and  goes  at  once  be  accomplished  by  the  most  unremitting 

to  a  master;  he  may  thus  by  severe  labor  industry.      The  whole  soul  and   body 

patch  up  a  decayed  musical  organization,  must  be  given  to  the  work,  as  entirely  aa 

and   actually   bring   himself  to  be    on  a  rich  merchant's  energies  are  devoted  to 

friendly    terms     with    this    delightful  trade. 

creature,  though   he  must  ever    regret        One  must  also  be  very  patient,  and  not 

that  his  early  want  of  education  will  pre-  expect  too  much.    After  twenty,  it  ia 

▼ent  him  from  enjoying  a  very  close  in-  generally  too  late  to  begin  the  violin  at 

timacy.    But  how  many  years  of  lite  are  all.    Be/ore  that,  let  the  young  amateur 

there  thrown  away  that  mi^ht  be  used  to  be  resolute,  and  consider  what  it  will  be 

more  purpose  did  our  society  recognize  to  be  able  by  and  by  to  open  those 

ike  necessity  of  ArL    When  one  con-  treasure  chests  of  the  richest  instrumental 

aiders,  this  one  instrument  alone  is  a  music    in   the    world — the  quartets  of 

great  sum;  but  when  one  thinks  how  Haydn,  Mozart  and   Beethoven!    How 

alowly  the  whole  art  of  music  is  ever  delightful  shall  the  evenings  pass  in  that 

rising  u|>ward  to  smooth  over  with  its  pleasant  parlor  ever^  young  man  ought 

retinuig  influence  the  rough  realities  of  to  picture  to  himself  in  the  luture  of  bis 

existence,  it  seems  miraculous  that  it  is  hopes !    There  shall  assemble  his  old 

not  altogether  crushed  and  overpowered,  friends,  at  stated  times ;  the  table  shall 

Indeed,  it  would  be,  but  for  the  mighty  stand  in  the  centre ;  four  portable  music 

strength  of  the  great  geniuses.    Between  desks  and  four  candles  shall  adorn  it; 

the  dishonesty  of  the  learned  and  the  while  the  dear  wife,  that  shall  yet  be 

mistakes  of  the  ignorant,  the  worship  of  found  out  and  wooed  and  won,  sits  with 

St.  Cecilia  would  soon  perish  from  the  some  of  the  friends*  wives  (^/or  they  shall 

Dace  of  the  earth.  all  have  them  except  the  violincello ;  he 

The   first  step  towards    learning  an  shall  be  a  bachelor,  and  take  snufl*  and 

instrument  is,  to  resolve  to  set  about  it.  wear  spectacles)  at  a  work-table  by  the 

Many  waste  years  acquiring  a  habit  that  fireside.    There  shall  be  heard  the  songs 

brings  them  little  satisfaction,  and  is  only  of  mighty   banls — no  Verdi,  no   Sweet 

a  nuisance  to  their  friends.    One  never  Home,  no  flat  May  Queen   music,  no 

sees  that  they  either  improve  or  go  back-  Russell,  no  Balfe,  no  ln^ipid  **  Love  Not," 

ward.  They  remind  one  of  what  ilaydn^s  no  Ethiopean.    All  this  Hhail  be  before 

friend    Salomon,  the  violinist,  told  the  thirty;  and  the  young  player  may  be 

Prince  Regent  After  having  taken  seve-  sure  of  realizing  the  p)a>  ing  (tart  of  it  in 

ral   lessons,  the   Prince  one  day  asked,  a  few  years*  well-directed  practice.  Alas! 

**  Well,  Mr.  Salomon,  bow  do  1  get  on  ?**  the  rest  of  the  picture  cannot  be  promised 

**  Please  your  Highness,'*  said  Salomon,  with  so  much  assurance. 
**  der  are  tre  stages  of  music.     First,  der        The  next  step  is  to  procure  an  instm* 

is  pick  out,  read  notes,  count  time,  &c,  ment.    Twenty  dollars  will  purchase  one 

not  play  at  all.    Second,  der  is  play,  but  fit  for  the  purpose,  but  the  beginner  must 

play  very  bad, — out  of  time,  out  of  tune,  not  attempt  to  select  it*     Some  of  the 

noting  at  all.    Now  your  Hii^hness  has  cheap  violins  are  hollow  and  indistinct. 

Just  got  into  the  second  itage  y^   This  is  a  others  woody,  the  most  part  have  no 

stage  which  a  great  many  young  gentle-  power  of  tone  at  all.    Anything  that  is 

men  never  get  beyond.  strongly  built  and  not  unpleasantly  new 

Secondly,  it  must  be  remembered  that  and  scratchy  will  do  for  a  long  while,  but 

the  acquiring  an   instrument  is  not  an  as  good  a  one  as  pot^ible  should  be 

amusement,  but  labor;  and  very  fatiguing  obtained,  of  course.     College  amateurs, 

labor,  too,  in  respect  of  the  violin.  There  however,  frequently  [»ay  extravagantly 

would  be  more  such  players  as  Vieux-  for  inArumeuts  they  never  leain  to  use. 

temps  and  Sivori,  if  it  were   not    so.  Some  cheap  violins  are  made  with  the 


*  Whtt  in  infinite  variety  of  cbirmcter  there  is  in  violins  !    We  have  as  distinct  an 
idea  of  each  of  the  instruments  of  the  great  performers  who  have  visited  our  country 
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neck  and  finger-board  one-sided,  for  the  at  an  earlier  i^e  than  is  often  suppeded : 
convenience  of  those  who  wish  to  imitate  we  may,  in  writing  these  sentences,  be 
that  elegant  player  in  the  Hutchinson  bending  some  twie  that  shall  afterwards 
Family  who  held  his  fiddle  on  his  arm,  grow  up  into  a  Haydn.  H  BaUlot  aad 
with  bis  hand  stretched  alt  along.  This  Kode's  milhode  can  be  procured,  it  is  tha 
is  an  invention  of  Satan ;  "Ate  nioer  est^  cheapest  and  best;  there  is  nothing  in  it 
hnnc  tu  Romane,  caveto."  A  bow  may  be  but  dry  work.  That  of  Campagnola, 
obtained  for  two  or  three  dollars ;  a  light  which  has  now  been  republished,  is  niofe 
one  is  best  at  first.  The  tension  of  the  attractive  and  more  costly  ;*  but  the  style 
hair  should  be  the  same  in  every  part  of  of  bowing  taught  in  it  is  not  the  best,  aad 
it,  so  that  a  gradually  increasing  pressure  is  not  generally  in  use;  the  exerciseai 
should  have  its  proper  effect ;  this  also  however,  are  well  devised  to  amoolb  the 
should  be  attended  to  if  possible  by  a  path  of  labor.  Spohr*s  violin  scbod  is 
master.  The  next  thing  is  the  strings,  excellent,  and  all  the  little  studies  in  it 
which  oueht  to  be  the  best  that  can  be  are  exceedingly  interesting;  but  the yo«o^ 
had.  Such  are  the  dry  Italian,  which  student  will  derive  more  pleasure  horn  H 
cost  two  shillings  a  coil  (each  of  which  when  he  is  a  little  advanced.  7*be  cheap 
has  three  lengths)  at  the  importing  stores,  violin  books  of  the  shops,  half-boand  ia 
Sharfenberg*8  and  Godone's  in  New-  green  and  blue  paper,  and  filled  with  af- 
York,  or  Reed*s  in  Boston,  are  as  ^od  rangements  of  flat  ballads  inter^petsed 
places  as  any.  They  should  be  thin  at  with  a  few  vigorous  old  hornpipes  and 
first,  because  the  intonation  is  easier  with  reels,  should  never  on  any  account  be 
such,  and  they  should  be  proportioned  opened ;  they  are  not  good.  Should  tbeie 
in  size  by  a  trial  of  the  fifths,  which  the  be  two  players  a  ver^  little  advanced  who 
Jearner  can  make  if  his  ear  has  been  wish  to  go  on  rendermg  each  other  mutad 
educated  by  practice  on  other  instru-  aid  and  comfort,  let  them  send  to  Mr. 
ments.  In  the  city  there  are  plenty  of  Hoyer  in  Broadway,  near  Duane  street, 
good  repairers  of  violins,  who  will  attend  and  buy  Gebauer*s  easy  duets ;  or,  il  they 
to  these  things  and  put  the  instrument  ir*  have  got  a  little  into  the  positions.  *•  six 
playing  order  for  a  few  shillings;  or  easy  duos"  by  Pley el, (Opera  34.) There 
the  pupil  can  do  it  himself  The  posi-  are  many  delightful  duets  besides  by  the 
tion  of  the  tail-piece  and  sound- postanects  same  pleasing  writer,  (the  pupil  of  Haydn, 
the  tone,  making  it  more  open  or  the  and  himself  a  lesser  Haydn.)  Afterwards 
reverse  according  as  they  are  back,  or  they  may  go  into  Viotti,  Krommer,  Jansa, 
towards  the  finger-board  forward.  For  Romberg,  (are  there  not  in  the  old  book, 
most  instruments  the  tail-piece  should  be  dear  A.,  two  of  Mozart.')  Spohr,  May- 
back  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  end  of  seder:  there  is,  indeed,  a  whole  library 
theinstrument;  the  front  face  of  the  bridge,  in  this  one  department,  all  within  the 
towards  the  neck,  should  be  on  a  line  scope  of  moderate  industry.  Many  of 
with  the  notches  in  the  S  holes  at  the  our  readers  must  have  seen  that  French 
sides;  and  the  sound-post  should  be  just  caricature  of  the  two  apes  phiying  a  vio- 
the  width  of  the  bridge  behind  that  foot  lin  duet? 

of  the  bridge  which  is  nearest  the  bow  But  before  arriving  at  the  height  of  en- 
hand,  joyment  indicated  in  that  engraving,  it  it 
Now,  if  the  learner  is  in  any  place  necessary  to  begin  and  persevere  with  the 
where  instruction  can  be  obtained,  he  same  unconquerable  ardor  that  animates 
should  go  to  a  master  at  once ;  but  as  a  well-known  amateur  of  this  city,  who, 
many  young  amateurs  are  not  so  situated  at  more  than  threescore  and  ten,  still  tasks 
and  stilt  will  play,  we  will  briefly  give  himself  daily  at  the  gamut  he  has  never 
them  a  hint  or  two  on  the  manner  in  been  able  to  conquer.  Suppose  the  violin 
which  the  violin  should  be  attacked,  in  the  future  player's  hand,  all  in  order. 
Musical  boys  are  curious  in  these  matters  the  bow  greased   with  prepared   rosin, 

as  of  so  many  ladies.  Vieuxterops*  was  an  elegant  educated  French  matron,  of  the  last 
age,  full  of  conversation,  and  always  entertaining.    Sivori*s  is  a  brilliaot  Neapolitan. 

Nagel  had  a  charming  little  fairy.  There  is  one  we  know  like  a  Rubens  beauty — *«  frt, 
fair  and  forte"  It  is  m  the  poflnessiSn  of  Mr.  Keyzer  of  the  Astor  Place  orcbcatra— a  fiat 
sld-school  player,  and  an  enthusiast  in  bis  art 

•  It  would  save  unnecessary  expense  to  the  pupil,  and  be  more  for  the  publisb«r*a  inter- 
est, if  this  work  and  that  of  Spohr  had  been  published  in  separate  numbers.  More  than 
half<jf  each  cannot  be  of  any  service  to  the  player  until  after  he  has  practiced  maajr 
years,  and  aside  from  the  cost,  it  is  disheartening  to  look  forward  to  so  much  labor. 
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Diamonds,  and  in  another  voyage  "  made  being  at  least  a  prince  in  whom  confi- 

a  devotional  joumey  np  a  mountain  to  dence  might  be  placed,  despite  the  pre- 

the  spot  where  Adam  was  placed  on  his  cepl.     If  you  pleased  him»  he  would 

banishment  from  Paradise."    There  are  give  you  a  purse  of  a  thousand  sequins ; 

many  regions  m  this  world  geographers  if  not,   he  would  order  your  head  off 

know  nothing  about,  and  they  do  not  There  is  no  deceit  in  him;  all  is  open 

mark  them  all  as  "unknown"  on  the  maps,  as  the  day.    It  is  evident  that  he  never 

They  never  apologize  for  the  omission  of  was  consulted  as  to  his  political  opin- 

Lilhput,    Brobdignag,    or  Utopia ;    we  ions,  by  various  sects  and  parlies  of  his 

hear  nothing  from  them  of  Shabspeare's  people,  before  ascending  the  throne.   He 

lllyna,  the  foresU  and  castles  of  the  must  have  gone  into  power  untrammeled 

Fairy  Queen,  or  the  House  of  Solomon ;  by  party  obligations,  unfettered  by  per- 

they  do  not  acknowledge  as  authority  sonal  pledges.    Had  he  been  written  to 

the  narrative  of  Gaudentio  di  Lucca.    In  before  his  accession,  he  would  probably 

fact,  geographers  who  are  merely  such,  have  replied :    "  The  first  thing  I  do 

know  very  little  of  the  world— hardly  when  I  occupy  the  seat  of  my  ancestors 

enough  for  the  purposes  of  commerce,  will  be, to  order  the  heads  of  those  who 

The  poeU  live  in  a  much  larger  world  ask  n.e  such  questions  to  be  instantly 

than  theirs.  cut  off" 

The  sea  captains  with  whom  Sindbad  It  is  refreshing  to  read  the  diplomatic 

sailed  m  the  course  of  bis  adventures,  correspondence    by  which  great  poten- 

present  examples  of  mercantile  integrity  tates  in  those  times  preserved  with  each 

worthy   of    the   highest    respect,   and  other  amicable  relations.      The  letter 

which.  It  IS  to  be  hoped,  has  had  its  prop,  with  which  the  King  of  Serendib  intrust- 

er  effect  on  the  minds  of  many  boys  who  ed  Sindbad  on  his  return  from  his  sixth 

have  afterwards  engaged  in  the  pursuits  voyage,  is  too  Uuly  regal  to  be  with- 

of  business.    The  moment  they  discover    held : 

ouV  adventurer,  when  they  had  supposed 

him  lost,  they  restore  his  goods  at  once,  "  *  "^^  ^^^^  o'  ^"e  ntDiKs,  who,  iir  his 

with  the  profit  made  on  them."    (The  'ournets.  u  pbeckded  by  a  thou- 


goods  must  have  been  of  that  sort  which  H"^  klkphant.  ;  and  whosc  rxu- 

rmprove  in  value  by  keeping.)    They  l^'^'ltZ^^^'JJll^^^/T^^ 

-.*£..     -.•**!>                     II    J^^t    A                   r  GLITTERS  WITH  THE  LUSTllM  or  A  huh- 

never  wait  to  be  compelled,  but  seem  af-  j,^^^  thousaicd   rubiei,  and   who 

ways  anxious  to  deal  justly.    We  hear  pomesses  in  hw  treasury  twenty 

but  little  of  them  in  his  narratives,  yet  thousand  crowns,  enriched  with 

from  that  little  they  would  appear  men  diamonds,  to  the  cauph  abdaixah 

worthy  to  command  Liverpool  packets,  haroun  ai^aschid. 

were  it  not  for  their  constant  ill-fortune.  «« « Although  the  present  that  we  send 

Among  the  characters  whom  one  re-  you  be  inconsiderable,  yet  receive  it  as  a 

members  with  respect,  must  also  be  enu-  brother  and  a  friend,  in  consideration  of 

meratedSindbad's  royal  master,  that  truly  the  friendship  that  we  bear  you  in  our 

humane  as  well  as  illustrious  sovereign,  heart ;  and  we  feel  happy  in  having  an 

the  Caliph  Haroun  Alraschid,  Com-  opportunity  of  testifying  it  to  you.    We 

mander  of  the  Faithful     There  is  not  a  ^'^^  »*^«  wme  share  in  your  affections,  m 

monarch   in    Shakspeare    with    whose  ^^  ^°Pf  'TJ  ^•"^l  Vv  *>tL"K  ^^  *  «** 

character  as  a  man  the  world  is  better  L^^Lnth^^  ^rLw^n  »      ""  **"*''  ^'*'' 

•  «  J  -u       •*  •        •*!.   I.'        m  •*  ■  brotner.    rarewell. 

Mquainted  than  it  is  with  his.     True.  ..  ^he  present,"  we  read,  "  consisted  of 

Shakspeare's  kings  are  a  different  style  ^yeral  items  ;-first,  a  vase  made  of  one 

of  men,  and  some  of  them,  Lear  and  single  ruby,  pierced   and  worked  into  a 

Hamlet  for  example,  were  placed  in  more  cup  of  half  a  foot  in  height  and  an  inch 

trying  circumstances  than  he  had  to  en-  thick,  filled   with  fine  round  pearls,  all 

counter,  whose  reign  appears  to  have  weighing  half  a  drachm  each ;  second,  the 

passed  so  placidly  that  he  had  little  to  "l^in  of  a  serpent,  which  bad  scales  as 

do  after  business  hours  but   to  enjoy  ^afg® ,»»  »  common  piece  of  money,  the 

himself  going  about  Bagdad  incog.,  and  PfC"l«"  property  of  which  was  to  preserve 

•«:^ir.n<r  iiti  •^%r«n*iir<u.      A    wi'aA  rnl«r  thosc    who  Isy  ott    it  frooi  all  disetse; 

ALJ^    J^ZZZ  ho^tvTn  tlmnlr  ^^ird,  fifty  thotisand  drachms  of  the  most 

and  a  grave ;  somewhat  hasty  in  temper  exquisite  aloe  wood,  with  thirty  grains  oC 

yet  one  that  could  pardon  an  offence,  and  camphor,  as  large  as  a  pistachio  nut ;  and 

was  not  displeased  at  a  pleasant  jest ;  in  i„ny.  aH  ihis  was  accompanied  by  a  fe- 

short,  a  very  dignified,  sensible,  irasci-  male  slave  of  the  most  enchanting  beauty, 

ble,  kind-hearted  old  Caliph — one  that  whose  clothes  were  covered  with  the  rar- 

ought  to  be  esteemed  and  venerated  for  est  jewels.** 
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After  reading  this  description  of  the  the  same  time  while  thus  holding  in  hk 
present,  one  does  not  wonder  that  the  hands  the  reins  of  a  nyghtv  govemment. 
Caliph  Haronn,  on  the  receipt  of  it,  ex-  attending  to  his  diyan  at  home,  and  op- 
pressed his  approbation  in  very  decided  holdine  the  dignity  of  his  court  abroad, 
terms.  <'The  wisdom  of  this  king  ap-  he  could  unbend  bimself  and  enjoy  the 
pears  in  his  letter;  such  wisdom  is  wor-  droll  confusion  of  Aboa  Hassan  in  bis 
thy  of  SDch  subjects,  and  such  subjects  harem,  till  he  was  like  to  die  of  laoghter 
worthy  of  it."  But  we  must  not  sup-  behind  the  arras;  and  could  eren  lay 
pose  him  to  hare  been  influenced  in  this  wagers  with  his  lady,  *<a  garden  of  de- 
criticism  of  the  letter  by  the  magnifi-  lights  against  a  palace  of  pictures,**  as 
cence  of  the  gift  that  accompanied  it.  to  whether  this  same  Abou  Hassan  or 
No;  he  would  have  scorned  such  base-  his  wife  had  been  called  to  cross  Al  Sintt 
ness.  When  it  came  to  presents  and  — that  bridge  which  is  more  slender  than 
letters,  he  was  determined  to  show  that  a  hair,  and  sharper  than  the  edge  of  a 
he  could  be  as  reckless  of  expense,  and  sword.  Captain  Tyler  and  Colonel  Polk 
could  command  as  royal  a  style,  as  his  barely  find  leisure  to  gratify  the  cuhoa- 
wise  neighbor.  Accordingly,  he  sends  ity  of  their  fellow-countrymen  in  a*' sum- 
Sindbad  back  to  Serendib,  envoy  extraor-  mer  progress :"  the  Commander  of  the 
dinary,  and  certainly  the  most  extraor-  Faithful  appears  to  have  been  able  so  to 
dinary  envoy  we  ever  read  of,  with  a  divide  his  time  that  be  passed  his  even- 
letter  and  present  of  his  own.  ings  in  curious   adventures,  which  be 

"  The  Caliph  had  tent  him  a  complete  'eft  bis  mornings  to  unraveL      Yet  he 

bed  of  gold  tissue,  estimated  at  a  thousand  always   settles  all   matters  of  business 

sequins ;  fifty  robes  of  a  very  rich  stuff,  a  brought  before  him  on  principles  of  strict 

hundred  more  of  white  linen,  the  finest  poetical  justice,  his  sagacious  mind,  the 

that  could  be  procured  from  Cairo,  Suez,  moment  it  comprehends  the  cause  of  the 

Cufa,   and  Alexandria;   another   bed  of  evil,    at    once    perceiving  the  remedy, 

crimson,  and  also  a  third  of  a  different  xhus,  after  listening  to  the  stories  of  the 

^^''    ^  ^T  ""r  T^^/i,^!*^'  ""r'^'fi^*'  Ladies  of  Bagdad  and  the  three  royal  Cai- 

tnan  in  depth,  of  the  thickness  of  a  fin-  ^„  .  ,„     u«    ««„«i.,j^o   «k-  k.,.,;;^^.  k- 

ger;  on  the^ides  of  which  was  sculptured  ^'^^^^^   ^%  ^"''"1^   the  bus  ness  by 

inbas.relief,aman  kneeling  on  the  ground,  n»arrvmg  Zobcide   himself,  aBd   giving 

with  a  bow  and  arrow  in  his  hand! which  ^^^  ^"'^^  "'*^^^*  ^^  *"®  ^^^^^  Calenders. 

he  was  about  to  let  fly  at  a  lion  ;  and  be-  An  ordinary  man  in  those  circumstances 

sides  tbe8e>  he  sent  him  a  richly  ornament-  would  have  hesitated  in  bestowinr  upon 

ed  table,  which  was  supposed  from  tradition  his  royal  friends  the  two  ladies  who,  for 

to  have  belonged  to  Solomon.    The  letter  basely  throwing  their  sister  and  ber  bus- 

of  the  Caliph  was  written  in  these  terms:  band  into  the  sea.  had  been  changed  into 

" '  HEAI.TH,  IN  THE  NAME  OF  THE  BOVE-  two  black  dogs,  from  which  degrading 

REIGN  WHO  DiRECTETH  IN  THE  RIGHT  forms  they  wcfc  ouly  just  diseucbanted ; 

ROAD,  TO  THE  POWERFUL  AND  HAPPY  but  he  evidently  considered  that  they 

SULTAN,  FROM  ABDALLAH  HARouN  AL-  faad  rcpcnted  whilc  lu  the  canine  condi- 

RAscHiD,  WHOM  GOD  HAS  PLACED  ON  jiou ;  Of,  which  IS  the  better  opinion,  le- 

"•We  have  received  your  letter  with  "»««"  ^ould  go  down  to  alter  ages, 

joy,  and  send  you  this,  emanating  from  the  ^^«"\^^  ^'^^^y  T'  ?^  ^^'".^  K^*  ^  "■' 
council  of  our  porte,  the  garden  of  supe-  satisfactory  conclusion  unless  the  dramm- 
rior  minds.  Do  us  the  favor  to  accept  our  tix  persorue  were  thus  disposed  of.  The 
presents,  and  peace  be  on  you.  Adieu.*"  affair  of  Ganem,  the  Slave  of  Love,  be 
Of  all  the  titles  assumed  by  great  mon-  terminates  with  equal  judgment  In 
archs,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  one  short,  wherever  be  appears,  wbethei 
which  should  compare  with  that  taken  listening  to  BabaAbdalla,  the  blind  man, 
by«the  Caliph  on  this  occasion;  the  os-  or  Sidi  Nouman,  the  husband  of  Amiria 
lentatious  magnificence  of  the  King  of  the  Ghoule,  or  Cogia  Hassan  Alhabbal 
Serendib*s  preface  becomes  tawdry  and  and  the  two  friends  Saad  and  Saadi,  be 
theatrical  by  the  side  of  the  sublime  always  deports  bimself  in  a  manner  be- 
simplicitv,  the  immovable  solidity  of  coming  his  character  and  dignity.  Socne- 
this  single  title.  History  does  not  inform  timesbisbastytemperieadsbimtoactwiib 
Qs,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  re-  apparent  rashness,  as  in  the  story  of  tbe 
suit  of  this  correspondence  was  a  lasting  Three  Apples,  where  he  declares  he  will 
peace  between  the  two  dominions.  hang  up  bis  vizier  and  forty  of  the  Bar- 
It  shows  the  greatness  of  the  Caliph,  and  mecide  family,  unless  he  diiscovers  who 
the  range  and  scope  of  his  mind,  that  at  murdered  the  lady ;  but  he  undcntood 
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the  state  of  society  in  his  capital,  and  by  his  envioas  and  nnirateful  brothers; 

the  character  of  his  subjects,  better  than  but  afterwards  cured  of  his  wounds,  re- 

we.  At  aJI  events,  his  proceedings  always  turned  unexpectedly  at  the  head  of  a  troop 

turn  out  well  in  the  end.    Once  only  in  of  horse,  which  he  had  raised  in  the 

all  his  adrentures  does  he  lapse  into  a  villages,  just  in  time  to  succor  his  father's 

childishness    unbecoming    his    general  army  and  turn  the  tide  of  victory  against 

character.  The  instance  was  thought  so  the   allied    powers  of   the  neighboring 

remarkable  by  Sbehrazade  that  she  steps  princes ;  then  again   brought  bloom  to 

aside  from  her  story  to  say,,  in  a  paren-  the  cheeks  of  the  charming  Princess,  bis 

thetical  sentence :  wife,  who  had  suffered  so  many  hardships, 

"The  Caliph  Harourt  Alraschid,  not-  and    dried   the   tears  of  his  mourning 

withsunding  his  gravity,  could  not  avoid  "mother,  the  virtuous  Pirouza  ?    Need  wc 

laughing  when  the    Vizier    Giafar  said  ^^^^  to  that  respectable  citizen   whose 

that  Shemseddin  Mohammed  threatened  history  was  such  a  striking  instance  how 

Bedreddin  Hassan  with  death  for  not  hav-  much  success  in  this  world  depends  on 

ing  put  pepper  in  the  cheesecakes  he  had  circumstances— Cogia  Hassan,  the  rope- 

sold  to  Shaban.'*  naaker  of  Bagdad  ?    The  first  two  hundred 

But  the  Caliph  appears  rather  as  spec-  pieces  of  gold  given  him  by  Saadi,  be 
tator  than  as  actor,  in  most  of  the  stories  lost  by  a  kite  flying  away  with  his  tur- 
where  he  is  introduced.  There  are  many  ban ;  the  second  his  wife  sold  in  a  jar  of 
characters  equally  pleasant  to  dwell  bran ;  but  the  piece  of  lead  given  him  by 
upon — a  throng  of  noble  princes  and  Saad  he  gave  to  the  fisherman's  wife, 
worthy  gentlemen,  of  queens  and  damsels  who  returned  him  a  fish  in  which  was  a 
beautiful  as  the  day,  upright  old  men,  diamond,  that  he  sold  for  fifty  thousand 
merchants  and  snhans,  prudent  matrons,  gold  pieces,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation 
fairies,genies.peris,  most  of  whom  are  the  of  his  fortune:  afterwards  the  turban 
welcome  guests  of  memory.  Who  has  and  jar  were  found  with  the  gold  pieces, 
forgotten  Prince  Firouz  Shah,  eldest  son  proving  his  integrity,  and  convincing 
of  the  King  of  Persia  and  heir  to  the  Saadi  of  his  error.  This  story  is  full  of 
crown ;  how  he  prevented  his  father  from  character ;  the  two  friends  are  inimitably 
selling  his  sister  to  the  Indian  who  had  drawn,  and  the  honesty  and  good  sense 
the  enchanted  horse,  by  riding  the  horse  of  Alhabbal  make  him  worthy  to  be 
away  through  the  air ;  how  he  descended  at  a  Merchant  of  Venice, 
midnight  on  the  terraced  roof  of  the  palace  What  a  trio  of  worthy  young  gentle- 
of  the  Princess  of  Bengal,  whom  he  wooed  men  were  Prince  Ahmed  and  his  brothers 
and  won;  how  he  remained  with  her  till  the  Houssain  and  Ali !  They  all  loved  the 
three  ntonths  were  nearly  expired  ;  how  Lady  Nourounnihar,  but  they  did  not 
they  mounted  the  magic  steed  in  the  gray  auarrel  on  account  of  it,  and  their  father 
of  the  morning,  and  descended  in  two  tne  Sultan,  to  settle  the  difficulty, 
hours  and  a  half,  in  the  kingdom  of  Per-  promised  to  award  her  to  him  who 
sia ;  how  the  Indian  stole  away  his  bride,  should  bring  the  greatest  rarity.  So 
and  he  then  disguised  himself  as  a  Prince  Houssain  comes  with  his  en- 
physician,  and  searched  for  her  till  at  chanted  carpet ;  Prince  Ali  with  his  ivory 
length  he  found  her  in  the  possession  of  tube,  through  which  one  might  see  what- 
the  King  of  Cashmire ;  how  he  cured  her  ever  he  pleased  ;  and  Prince  Ahmed  with 
pretended  insanity,  and  rode  off*  with  her  his  apple  of  health — all  just  in  time  to 
from  the  public  square,  calling  out  as  they  save  the  beautiful  lady,  whereby  their 
ascended,  the  following  words  in  a  loud  father  is  still  unable  to  decide,  and  finallr 
voice :  **  Sultan  of  Cashmire,  when  you  determines  to  give  her  to  him  who  shall 
wish  to  espouse  a  Princess  who  implores  shoot  an  arrow  furthest.  Ali  at  this 
your  protection,  learn  first  to  obtain  her  beats  Houssain,  and  Ahmed's  arrow  goes 
consent  !**  carried  her  to  Persia  in  a  very  out  of  sight.  Ali,  therefore,  marries  the 
short  space  of  time,  married  her  immedi-  lady,  (whom  all  who  read  the  story  will 
ately,  and  lived  ever  after  as  became  so  fancy  to  be  one  of  the  gentlest  and  love« 
gallantan  heir  of  royalty?  Orwhodoesnot  liest  maids  in  the  world.)  Houseain 
remember  the  brave  Codadad,  who  killad  turns  dervise  in  despair,  and  Ahmed 
the  horrible  man-eating  negro  giant,  and  wandering  in  the  melancholy  of  his  die- 
rescued  the  beautiful  Princess  of  Derya-  appointment  to  look  for  his  arrow,  finds 
bar  and  his  forty-nine  brothers  from  the  the  iron  door  that  leads  him  to  the 
black  marble  castle  that  stood  on  a  plain ;  palace  of  the  fairy  Pari-Banon,  who  de- 
married  the  Princess ;  was  left  for  dead  clares  her  love  for  him  and  inspires  him 
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with  an  instant  affection  for  her.  They 
live  together  long  and  happily,  their 
bliro  only  marred  by  the  machinations  of 
the  enchantress  who  leads  the  Sultan  to 
make  those  extraordinary  requests  of 
Ahmed,  on  his  monthly  visits  to  court: 
first,  a  pavilion  which  will  shelter  an 
army,  and  may  at  the  same  time  be 
held  in  one's  hand,  which  the  fairy 
furnishes ;  second,  some  water  from  the 
Fountain  of  Lions,  which  the  fairy 
teaches  him  to  procure  by  means  of  the 
ball  of  thread  rolling  before,  (the  most 
delightful  excursion  of  the  fancy  that 
was  ever  made  in  all  the  regions  of 
magic ;)  finally,  the  man  a  foot  and  a 
hall  high,  Shaibar,  the  fairy's  brother, 
(to  whom  we  have  before  alluded,)  who 
ends  their  troubles  forever  by  knocking 
on  the  head  the  weak  Sultan,  the  wicked 
enchantress,  and  all  the  evil-disposed  in 
the  palace,  and  concludes  the  story  by 
placing  Ahmed  on  the  throne  of  his 
father.  The  noble  conduct  of  the 
brothers  in  this  tale,  and  the  conjugal 
affection  of  Ahmed  and  Pari-Banou,  are 
exquisitely  delineated.  What  a  world 
this  would  be  if  husbands  and  wives 
could  all  feel  towards  each  other  like 
this  incomparable  pair ! 

One  of  the  most  unfortunate  of  men, 
was  the  second  royal  Calender,  whose 
adventures  are  perhaps  as  surprising  as 
any  that  ever  befell  a  single  individual, 
not  excepting  the  famous  German  Baron. 
Traveling  from  the  court  of  his  father  to 
the  Sultan  of  India,  his  cavalcade  one 
day  saw  on  the  plain  an  immense  cloud 
of  dust,  and  soon  after  discerned  fifty 
horsemen  well  armed.  They  proved  to  be 
robbers,  who  overpowered  and  plundered 
them.  The  Prince,  after  being  severely 
wounded,  escaped  by  flight,  till  his  horse 
fell  dead  under  him,  and  left  him  alone 
and  destitute  of  everything.  In  the  even- 
ing he  came  to  a  mountain,  and  slept  in 
a  cave.  **  For  several  days  following," — 
we  must  give  a  little  of  it  in  his  own 
words — "1  continued  myjourney  without 
finding  any  place  where  I  could  rest;  but 
at  the  end  of  about  a  month,  I  arrived  at 
a  very  large  city,  well  inhabited,  and 
most  delightfully  and  advantageously  sit- 
uated, with  several  rivers  flowing  round 
it,  which  caused  a  perpetual  spring."  Here 
he  was  entertainend  by  one  of  those  ever- 
confiding  men,  a  tailor,  who  gives  him 
some  good  advice,  which  deserves  to  be 
quoted: — 

"  The  tailorasked  me  if  I  knew  anything 
by  which  I  could  acquire  a  Iivelihood,with- 


out  being  chargeable  to  anybody.  1  told 
him  1  was  well  versed  in  the  science  of 
laws,  both  human  and  divine,  that  I  was  t 
grammarian,  a  poet,  and  above  all,  that  I 
wrote  remarkably  well.  *  With  all  this,' 
he  replied,  *you  will  not,  in  this  coantry, 
procure  a  morsel  of  bread ;  nothing  is  more 
useless  here  than  this  kind  of  knowledge. 
If  you  wish  to  follow  my  advice,'  he  add- 
ed, *  you  will  procure  a  short  jacket,  aiod, 
as  you  are  strong,  and  of  a  good  constita- 
tion,  you  may  |o  into  a  neighboring  forest, 
and  cut  wood  for  fuel.  You  may  then  » 
and  expose  it  for  sole  in  the  market ;  and  I 
assure  you,  you  may  acquire  a  soOScieot 
small  income  to  live  independently  of  every 


one 


» »» 


This  sensible  suggestion,  (which  oagbt 
to  be  printed  in  letters  of  gold,  and  kept 
constantly  placarded  in  ail  public  places,) 
he  of  course  followed ;  but  by  an  indis- 
cretion every  man  and  woman  is  more  or 
less  liable  to  fall  into,  he  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  a  genie,  who  would  have 
killed  him,  had  he  not  immediately  told 
him  a  good  story  of  **  the  Envious  Mao,* 
but  after  the  tale,  consented  to  commole 
his  punishment.  «« At  these  words."  »?• 
the  unhappy  narrator,  «*  he  violently 
seized  me,  and  carrying  me  through  the 
vaulted  roof  of  the  subterranean  palace, 
which  opened  at  his  approach,  he  elevat- 
ed me  so  high,  that  the  eairth  appeared  to 
me  only  like  a  small  white  cloud.  From 
this  height  he  again  descended  as  quick 
as  lightning,  and  alighted  on  the  top  of  a 
mountain.  On  this  spot  he  took  up  a 
handful  of  earth,  and  pronouncing,  or 
rather  muttering  certain  words,  of  which 
I  could  not  comprehend  the  meaning, 
threw  it  over  me.  *  Quit,*  he  cried,  *  the 
figure  of  a  man,  and  assume  that  of  aa 
ape !' " 

But  it  would  take  too  long  to  foltow 
him  through  his  adventures  in  this  mis- 
erable form.  He  finally  becomes  sec- 
retary to  a  Sultan,  who  has  a  daughter, 
the  Queen  of  Beauty,  versed  in  magic, 
and  having  ** understanding  in  visions  and 
dreams."  The  instant  she  perceives  bin, 
she  knows  him  to  be  a  man,  and  then  al 
her  father's  request,  and  in  the  hope  of 
having  so  learned  a  person  for  a  husband, 
undertakes  to  disenchant  him.  She  suc- 
ceeds, but  loses  her  own  life,  having  becm 
obliged  to  pursue  her  powerful  enemy 
even  into  the  form  of  fire.  The  oonflict 
between  the  genie  and  the  lady  is  temfic 
He  first  becomes  a  lion,  but  she  plucks  a 
hair  from  her  head,  which  turns  into  a 
scythe,  and  cuts  him  in  two.  Then  he 
changes  into  a  large  scorpion ;  she  be- 
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(young  Paganinis  are  often  apt  to  ase  bdl  of  the  thnmb  oppoaite  the  middle  of 

too  much,  which  mast  be  cleansed  from  the  palm,  to  enable  the  fingers  to  lie  over 

the  strings  with  a  very  little  of  the  fat  of  the  strings,  so  that  tbev  can  stiike  them 

sheep,  boiled  in  water  to  extract  the  salt,  like  little  hammers.    He  must  not  let  the 

and  used  upon  an  old  kid  glove  or  piece  last  joint  of  his  little  finger  bend  inwardly, 

of  wa8b-leaiher,(towhicboneof  the  nooks  because  it  aids  the  natural  weakness  and 

in  the  fiddle  case  should  always  be  ap-  onreliability  of  that  foolish  and  trouble* 

propriated.)    The  next  thing  is  to  hold  it  some  little  member.    He  must  bring  the 

properly.    This  is  ho  important  that  a  thnmb  up  to  the  very  body  of  the  instra- 

nice  eye  can  readily  determine  from  it  an  ment  in  the  third  position,  if  he  would  be 

artist's  whole  character.    A  man  who  in  sure  of  his  intonation.     In  his  bow  band 

this  age  of  the  world  holds  a  fiddle  on  his  what  infinite  trouble  is  before  him,  iu  the 

arm,  snould  never  be  spoken  to  except  in  endeavor  to  loosen  his  wrist  and  retain 

the  necessities  of  buniness  or  common  strength  in  the  hand.  The  thumb,  which 

life;  we  should  treat  him  kindly  and  aui-  must  be  turned  outward,  will  ache  at 

etly,  letting  him  be  aware  what  we  think  times,  and  so  will  his  wrist ;  but  what  of 

of  him  without  hurting  his  feelings,  but  that,  when  he  is  learning  a  charm  to  ena-> 

without  **  mixing  with  him  **  at  ail — just  ble  him  to  raise  at  will  the  spirits  of  tha 

as  we  treat  radicals,  Millerites,  believers  dead  ?  So,  also,  in  his  left  hand,  when  ha 

in  quack  systems,  and  all  such  poor  crea-  comes  to  breaking  down  the  affection  of 

tares.    Let  the  student  read  M.  Bailiot  the  third  and  fourth  fingers,  and  creating 

attentively,  and   endeavor    to   conform  &s  it  were  two  muscles  where  nature  baa 

thereto;  lei  him  begin  at  bestowed  but  one,  he  will  find  no  child's 

play  in  it.    But  by  that  time  Kreutzer  will 

••AETicLa  Irp.  te  before  him— KreuUer,  the  friend  of 

"Manner  of  holding  the  VioliH.  Beethoven!                         ,  „        ,. 

«  The  violin  .hould  be  plsced  on  the  left  .,^',r°" *!*!!•  P^*""^"^  ^^          .i^\^' 

collar  bone,  kept  in  its  position  by  the  chin,  pil  through  his  seven  positions,  the  sec 

on  the  left  side  of  the  tail-piece,  supported  O"**  of  which  wiU  coet  him  so  much  vex- 

by  the  left  hand,  in  a  horizontal  position  at»on,  through  his  coup*  iParchet.bwstaO' 

with  the  exception  of  a  little  inclination  to  coto,  his  fnarUle,  his  double  stopping,  hit 

the  right,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  ex-  octaves^,  hisfifi/inc«?f,  his  largo  practice, 

tremiry  of  the  neck  of  the  instrument  may  whereby  he  learns  to  make  bis  barbitOD 

be  directly  in  front  of  the  middle  of  the  left  sing  like  an  angel,  his  arpeggios^  his  tril' 

shoulder."  26«,  tremolos,  porUiceilos ;  it  would  be  de- 

The  style  is  not  remarkably  beautiful,  ligbtfal  to  wander  among  these  fascina- 
but  it  is  very  clear,  and  the  reader,  if  he  ting  words,  until  this  essay  should  ba 
does  not  understand  it  in  English,  may  deemed  sufficiently  nnintelligible  to  ba 
have  it  in  the  original  French,  which  is  considered  high  authority,  but  this  is  not 
given  in  a  second  column.  There  are  at  present  permitted.  «<  Art  is  long,"  but 
eight  similar  articles,  and  the  tyro  must  articles  mast  be  short; there  are  to  many 
read  them  all  and  follow  them  in  every  indifferent  Gallioa. 
jwrticular.  However  it  may  be  in  poll-  One  thing  must  not  be  forgotten,  how- 
tics,  in  music  there  was  never  such  a  ever,  in  musical  practice.  It  is  that,  more 
nhenomenon  as  a  self-iaught  violinist.*  than  any  other,  which  spoils  amateurs. 
Here,  one  must  be  content  to  avail  him-  and  brings  them  to  a  point  whence  there 
•elf  of  the  fruit  of  other  men*s  experience,  is  no  advancement,  ft  is  the  desire  to  go 
The  way  pointed  out  is  not  merely  the  too  fast.  There  is  no  better  advice  for 
best,  but  the  only  way  in  which  skill  can  them  than  '*festina  Unte^  Never  do  any- 
be  reached.  The  player  must  not  let  the  thing  that  cannot  be  accomplished  with 
neck  of  his  instrument  fall  into  the  palm  cool  nerves;  do  not  dare  difficulties  too 
of  his  hand  or  into  the  angle  of  the  thumb  rapidly.  How  many  amateur  violinists, 
and  fore-finger,  because  if  he  does  he  can  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  play  what 
never  go  out  of  his  first  position.  He  must  would  be  a  second  fiddle  in  an  orchestra, 
teach  his  wrist  to  remain  bowed  outward  evaporate  in  the  easy  show  pieces.  De 
for  the  same  reason.    He  must  have  the  Beriot^s  beautiful  airs  are  sad  temptations. 


'There  may  be  some  respectable ^<f/rrj  among  amateurs,  who  became  so  through 
accident,  just  as  there  may  be  honest  men  in  the  Democratic  party :  particalar  excep- 
tions only  prove  general  rules. 
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One  may  see  the  same  effect  in  other  arts,  mncb  study — constant  stndy.  in  laet — 

A  writer,  for  example,  who  would   not  study  that  grows  into  a  habit    It  is  oi 

fritler  himself  away,  must  keep  up  a  daily  verv  great  importance  to  b^m  rigUhf, 

nuaintance  with  solid  reading.  and  if  these  observations  sbu)  baTc  tlie 
rluch  of  the  advice  here  given  wilt  ap-  effect  of  putting  any  in  the  way,  tbey  may 
ply  to  the  study  of  other  instruments  and  be  of  more  service  to  music  than  the  in- 
to the  cultivation  of  the  voice.  There  is  definite  writing  on  such  eabjects  which 
no  excellence  to  be  attained  in  any  de-  for  many  years  past  has  been  so  fasbioo- 
partment  of  musical  performance,  without  able.  G.  W.  P. 


AN     IMPORTANT     IMPROVEMENT     IN     THE    ART    OP 

LITHOGRAPHY. 

The  sketch  from  Moritz  Retzscb,  in  the  named  by  its  inventor  Cremitttic  Pun- 
present  number,  was  chosen  as  a  happy  ing.  It  enables  any  person  properly  ia- 
instance  of  the  genius  of  the  artist  and  of  structed,  to  multiply  his  own  manuscripto, 
his  peculiar  manner.  It  is  a  rough  tra-  or  those  ofanother,  to  an  unlimited  extenL 
cing,  transferred  to  stone  by  a  newly  in-  Provided  with  a  small  hand-press,  and  two 
Tented  process.  Its  title  is —  kinds  of  ink,  one  for  writing  upon  com- 
mon  paper,  and  the  other  for  strenetfaen- 

« rr^^  ^^'f^  "^  mmiAH  UDFE.  .      jte  marks  of  the  writings  tiwSerwd 

"The  spint  or  gemns  of  humanity,  ^/^  lithographic  stone,  ttTe  writer  may 

doomed  for  a  season  to  walk  this  earth  in  ^uHj  ,    ^1,  manuscrijis  to  the  nninbci 

pornnce  and  sorrow,  si<»  meditating  on  „f  ^^^^^  jf  ^^  chooseCat  no  other  cost 

4e  nddle  of  human  existence  which  is  t^an  the  paper  and  the  liUwr  of  ibe  hand. 

here  represented  by  the  gigantic  Sphinx,  Another  remarkable  application  of  this 

L^"     i"  "'I**"'''!',  'H  countenance  ^rt  is  to  the  reproduction  of  drawings  exe- 

averted    and  partly  veiled  m  the  clouds ;  ^uted  with  the   pen.     Having  nSuie  a 

around  him  is  a  desert ,  stony,  barren,  ana  drawing  in  a  peciJiar  kind  ofink,  which 

overrun  vvith  netUes  and  thistles ;  in  his  accomjSinies  tke  press,  it  is  transferred  to 

hwids  he  holds  a  rose,  of  which  the  with-  tj,p  gu^^ce  of  a  smooth  stone,  like  a  piece 

ered  and  fast  falling  leaves  express  the  ^f  writing,  and  then,  with  a  little  trouble, 

transient  nature  of  all  that  is  sweetest  and  the  artirt  may  himself  produce  as  many 

loveliest  on  eartk    The  spectacle  of  sin  eopies  of  the  draught  as  he  chooses,  at  nb 

and  death,  (fiwred  by  the  reptile  at  his  c^^t  beyond  the  Siper  and  Ubor  of  the 

feet  and  the  hfeless  bird  which  has  per-  h^nj                   "  '^ 

ished  by  its  fang,)  fill  the  mourning  spirit  To  form  a  clear  notion  of  this  curious 

I^K  if?!       K  IflJ  buthe  looks  up,  and  art.  let  the  reader  imagine,  first,  a  small 

behold !  two  butterflies,  which  have  es-  j^n  hand  press,  fastened  firmly  upon  a 

caped  from  the  chrysalids.  which  he  on  golid  table,  and  provided  with  a  rollerand 

the  thistle-leaf,  and  are  soaring  and  sport-  gcraper   like  aS    ordinary    lithograiAic 

ing  in  the  clear  ether  above  his  head :  on  presT   Then  let  him  supikise  that  he^ 

Aem  his  eyes  are  fixed,  with  a  contempla-  Sketched  with  some  care  m  original  de- 

tlve  and  trembling  hope,  and  his  heart  gjgn  or  made  a  writing,  upon  file  puer 

glows  with  the  conception  of  a  higher  and  pAparcd  for  the  purpo^. 

purer  state  of  existence."  f^e  sketch  or  wVi«ng,  thus  prepared. 

We  have  lately  been  shown  by  the  in-  is  liow  laid  face  downward  on  the  itar&oe 
ventor  a  mannscriptofa  pamphlet  that  will  of  a  lithographic  stone,  or  on  a  plate  of 
soon  be  published,  which  is  at  once  an  ac-  zinc  or  pottery  ware  prepared  for  the  pur- 
count  of  this  art,  a  treatise  on  an  important  pose.  The  stone  ly  i  ng  upon  the  table  of 
part  of  education,  and  a  proposal  for  its  ad-  the  press,  is  now  covered  by  a  sheet  of 
vancement.  The  art  itself  is  a  remarka-  thick  leather  attached  to  it,  and,  with  a 
Ue  improvement  in  Lithography,  and  ia  few  turns  of  the  crank,  pasaed  under  M 


':M'h Sir  * 


•     • 


•  ••• 


►  •     •  »  • 


•     • 


•  •  • 


•  •• 


•    • 
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adge  or  scraper  of  wood,  to  which  a  strong  have  as  many  copies  as  he  chooses  of  his 

pressare  is  ffiven  by  a  lerer.    On  rolling  own  hand-wnting  reproduced  for  him  upon 

Mck  the  table  of  the  press,  and  receiving  the  press.    He  may  in  a  short  time  learn 

the  paper,  the  writing  or  sketch  will  be  the  process  from  written  directions,  and 

finind  indelibly  impressed  upon  the  stone  find  it  an  amusement  and  an  agreeable 

in  reverse.  exercise  for  the  body. 

The  next  process  in  the  operation  is  to  Circulars    for   political  purposes,  not 

Uacken  the  letters  with  a  peculiar  compo-  easily  distinguishable  from  written  letters, 

sition  passed  over  them  in  a  sponge.    A  may  be  scattered  abroad  on  the  eve  of  an 

layer  of  moisture  prevento  the  stone  itself  election.    In  short,  there  is  no  species  of 

from  receiving  any  blackness  between  the  Mrriting,  which  it  is  desired  to  multifwy, 

letters.     lAsUy,    a  common  ink  roller  but  not  to  print  or  publish,  for  which  this 

urith  lithographic  ink  is  passed  over  the  art  will  not  be  found  necessary.    Havir^ 

surface,  and  the  sketch  or  writing  may  be  in  our  possession  one  of  the  presses  used 

DOW  communicated   by  pressure  to   a  in  this  process,  and  having  witnessed  its 

sheet  of  dry  paper  laid  upon  the  surface,  employment  in  various  hands,  we  are  satp 

Between  each  application  of  pressure,  a  isfied  of  ita  utility  and  adajptation  to  all  the 

fresh  Uyer  of  ink  is  applied  by  the  roller,  purposes  above  mentioned.    The  illustra- 

and  the  copies  may  tnus  be  indefinitely  tion  in  the  present  number,  a  rude  tra- 

multiplied.  cing,  we  saw  printed  from  a  etone,  at  a 

The  immense  variety  of  purposes  to  rate  averaging  thirty  and  sometimes  sixty 
which  this  art  muy  be  applied,  in  the  re-  copies  the  hour,  by  a  person  who  knew 
production  of  drawings  and  writings  of  nothing  of  printing  or  lithography  until 
every  description,  would  require  a  volume  he  learned  this  process.  In  the  January 
only  to  enumerate.  The  artist,  provided  number,  illustrations  of  a  more  delicate 
with  one  of  these  presses,  can  multiply  his  character  will  be  given,  drawn  with  great- 
original  designs,  or  have  them  worked  off  er  care.  The  present  one  serves  only  to 
by  others,  at  the  most  trifling  expense,  un-  show  the  capability  of  the  invention,  as  a 
der  bis  own  eye ;  each  copy  retaining  the  means  of  illustrating  periodicals  and  pop- 
ease  and  characteristic  touches  of  an  orig-  uUr  works.  A  specimen  of  manuscript 
inal.  Works  of  illustration  can  be  sup-  would  also  have  been  given  had  there 
plied  in  this  manner,  to  any  extent,  with  been  time ;  we  may,  perhaps,  give  one  in 
the  most  delicate  productions  of  the  pen-  our  next  number, 
cil.  Nor  have  these  prints  any  of  the  char-  The  process  of  this  art  being  not  purely 
acter  of  common  lithographs,  but  they  mechanical,  but  requiring  some  attention, 
rather  resemble  rough  wood  cute,  or  the  and  discipline  of  the  eye  and  hand,  be- 
works  on  copper  of  the  ancient  etchers,  sides  being  an  agreeable  exercise  of  the 
Their  introduction  wouW  give  a  new  di-  body,  the  inventor  suggeste  that  it  may 
rection  to  the  arte  of  design,  and  create  a  be  made  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  edu- 
better  teste  and  consequent  demand  for  cation  in  common  schools.  The  greater 
better  works.  The  original  drawings  of  part  of  his  work  is  devoted  to  an  ejP^>- 
a  good  designer  would  of  course  be  pre-  tion  of  his  views  on  this  topic ;  and  by  a 
ferred  before  the  featureless  steel  plate  and  series  of  excellent  arguments  and  iliustra- 
lithographic  printe  that  are  at  present  used  tions,  supported  by  quotations  from  the 
to  illustrate  periodical  and  popular  works,  best    writers    on   education,  he   shows 

The  multiplying  of  every  description  of  very  satisfactorily,  that  an  art  like  this, 

manuscript,  will  be  a  still  more  important  which  combines  discipline  of  the  eye  and 

application  of  this    invention.     A    b^  mind,  with  a  gentle  and  agreeable  exer- 

twelve  years  of  age  may  easily  be  taught  cise  of  the  body,  might  be  introduced  with 

to  reproduce  writings  by  the  press.  A  law  the  greatest  advantage,  to  vary  the  em- 

Cper,  written  in  the  proper  ink,  may  be  ploymente  and  improve  at  once  the  capa^ 
nded  by  the  lawyer  to  his  clerk,  who,  city  and  health  of  pupils.  A  press  may 
having  been  properly  instructed  in  the  be  placed  in  a  comer  of  the  school-room, 
art,  will  presently  furnish  him  with  as  or  in  a  closet  adjoining,  and  the  pupils  in- 
many  copies  as  may  be  necessary.  structed  in  their  turns  by  the  master  or 

A  publisher,  editor,  or  agent,  of  any  bu-  by  the  most  ingenious  among  themselves, 

siness,  having  to  use  a  circular  letter,  may  in  an  art  that  combines  as  many  potnte 

have  any  number  he  desires  prepared  for  of  neatness,  dexterity,  and  industry,  as 

him  that  shall  be  facsimiles  of  the  original,  may  suffice  to  educate  their  physical  fac- 

A  clergyman  wishing  to  multiply  his  ulties.      As  a  relaxation  from  study  in 

sermon,  or  a  professor  his  lecture,  may  the  winter  time,  when  out-door  exercise 
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is  inconvenient  or  dangerons  to  health.  Ail  thiB  apart,  however,  we  have 

we  can  imagine  nothing  better  than  the  enoagh  witn  our    own  eyes,  sad  hope 

exercise  of  a  manual  art ;  and  when  that  soon  to  show  resahs  to  oor  readers,  to 

art  is  so  intimately  connected  with  litera-  convince  any  one  that  a  vast  additioo  has 

ly  pursuits,  and  qualifies  every  pupil  to  been  made  by  Mr.  Donlew's  inventioa  to 

multiply  his  own  writings,  it  must  prove  the  means  of  artistic  and  literary  edoca- 

particularly  valuable.  tion. 


LETTERS    ON    THE    IROQUOIS. 

BT  8KXNAHD0AH. 
ADDRESSED  TO  ALBERT  QAIA^KTUf,  LI^.D.,  PRBSIDBITT  NEW-TORK  HISTORICAL  SOCIETT. 

LETTER    XIV. 

Indian  Geography  Continued — Ontario  Trail — Genesee  Ford  at  Rochester— Ridge  Road^ 
Derivation  of  Niagara^Genesee  Trai's— Gen-nis-hee-yo :  The  Beautiful  Vallcj— 
Favorite  Residence  of  the  Senecas — Indian  Villages— Derivation  of  Ohio— System  of 
Trails  pointing  Southward — Southern  Highway — Coubocton  Trail — Sosquetaaiina 
Trail  and  its  branches — Tioga  Point — Lake  Trails — Indian  Runners — Fate  of  the  sev- 
eral Nations — ^Tbe  Indian  Department  of  the  Government 

Having  traced  the  main  trail  of  the  importance  to  our  predecessors,  both  at 
Iroquois  from  the  Hudson  to  Lake  Erie,  the  terminus  of  the  trails  which  des^end- 
it  remains  to  notice  the  lake  and  river  ed  the  river  from  the  Onondagm  and 
trails,  and  to  locate  such  Indian  villag^es  Oneida  country ;  and  as  the  inlet  of  !■• 
as  were  situated  upon  them.  The  pnn-  tercourse  by  water  from  Lake  Ontario. 
cipal  districts  occupied  by  our  predeces-  Commencing  at  this  place,  the  Ontario 
sors,  and  embraced  within  the  **  Long  Trail  followed  the  ridge  to  the  west- 
House,"  to  which  they  were  wont  to  ward,  crossing  the  So-dom,  or  Great  So- 
liken  their  home-country,  and  the  polit-  dus  Bay,  near  its  head,  and  from  thence 
ical  structure  under  which  they  were  continuing  west  upon  the  ridge  antil  it 
sheltered,  will  thus  be  pointed  out ;  and  came  upon  the  Ti-on^da-quat,  or  Ironde- 
also  the  lines  of  communication  by  which  quoit  Bay,  near  Rochester,  when  it  tora- 
they  were  traversed.  ed  up  the  bay  to  its  head.     The  lr«e 

In  pursuing  the  inquiry,  our  attention  name  of  this  bay  is  involved  in  doubt, 

is  lirst  arrested  by  the  Ontario  trail.   Bor-  its  orthography  havinj^  been   variable, 

dering  Lake  Ontario   from  Oswego  to  On  a  Mohawk  map  it  is  written  Tycm^ 

Lewiston,  there  is  a  ridge  running  the  da-qvau ;  Colden  wrote  it  Tron-da-qitat ; 

entire  distance,  from  three  to  six  miles  while  on  a  map  of  Monroe  coonty,  pab- 

inland  from  the  shore,  and  mostly  a  con-  lisheU  by  the   Surveyor  Genera],  it  k 

tinuous  level.    It  is  generally  admitted  written  /c-o-ron-to.    In  addition  to  these 

that  this  ridge  was  anciently  the  shore  names,  the  Jesuits,  on  a  map  published 

of  the  lake,  the  basin  of  which  ha^been  in  1664,  put  it  down  An-duA^-ron-^ 

depressed  some  three  hundred  feet,  or  the  gvt.    From  the  head  of  this  bay  there 

surrounding  country  elevated  bv  subter-  was  a  well-beaten  footpath  to  Canandai- 

ranean  agencies.  A  natural  road  is  form-  gua. 

ed  by  this  ancient  beach  from  Oswego  to        Leaving   7^-on-ia-^ua<,   the   Ontario 

Lewiston ;  and  from  the  valley  of  (ven-  Trail  turned  back  from  the  ridge,  and 

esee  to  Niagara  it  was  extensively  trav-  proceeded  direct  to  the  Genesee  Ford,  at 

eled  by  the  Iroquois.  Rochester,  which  was  near  tbe  point 

Oswego  was  a  point  of  considerable  where  the  aqueduct  has  since  beea  coo- 
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•tmcted.  Gri-Bko'<8a>go«  the  aborigiiial  Soae  doubts  bave  been  enterlitned  of  tbe 
juune  bestowed  upon  this  city,  is  ren*  origin  of  this  word  in  the  langaaee  of 
dered  Under  tht  Falls.  Tbe  falls  them-  the  Iroquois,  but  without  ei«tablisibing 
selves  have  no  ancient  appellation ;  but  any  reliable  derivation  from  any  other 
they  would  be  described  generally  by  Indian  lan^age.  it  appears  that  tbe 
the  froquois  as  tbe  Falls  of  the  Genesee,  Neuter  Nation,  who  were  expelled  by 
as  we  describe  them.  Haying  crossed  the  Senecas  from  the  banks  ot  the  Nia- 
the  river  at  the  ford,  the  trail  turned  gara  in  1643.  left  behind  them,  in  the 
north,  and  followed  down  the  river  to  manuscripts  of  the  Jesuits,  On*gui*a-ah- 
the  lower  falls  at  Carthage,  where  it  ra,  and  Ung-hi-a-ra,  as  their  name  of  the 
again  came  upon  the  ridge  road.  These  Niagara  river.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
nils  had  no  name  in  tne  strict  sense,  there  is  a  resembhince  between  these 
but  would  be  designated  thus :  0-nun-  names  and  the  modern  word  Niagara, 
da-go  T-car-sko-sa-da ;  literally.  The  which,  in  the  absence  of  all  further 
Fw8  below  ike  Falls,  Turning  again  to  facts,  might  lead  to  the  supposition  of 
the  west,  and  following  the  ridge,  tbe  such  a  derivation.  The  Iroquois,  how* 
trail  crossed  the  Ga-doke-na,  signifying  ever,  claim  the  word  Niagara  as  a  de- 
Piace  of  Minnowsy  or  Salmon  creek  ;  rivative  from  their  Unguage,  and  furnish 
and.  passing  over  the  site  of  Clarkson,  it  the  following  explanation  of  its  origin, 
came  next  upon  the  0*neh-che-geh,  or  After  they  came  into  possession  of  the 
Sandy  creek,  at  the  village  of  the  same  Niagara  peninsula,  a  village  sprung  up 
name.  This  name,  bestowed  upon  tbe  between  Lewiston  and  the  mouth  of  the 
creek  and  tbe  village,  is  rendered  Long  river,  which  was  called  in  tbe  dialect  of 
Ago.  Fording  this  stream,  the  trail  con-  the  Senecas,  Ne-ah'-gab  or  Ne-a'-ga,  (£ 
Unued  upon  the  ridge  to  Da-ge-a-no-ga-  sounded  as  in  art,  with  a  stiong  accent 
nnt,  signifying  Wime  two  sluks  come  to-  on  the  middle  syllable ;)  in  the  Onoa- 
gether,  or  Oak  Orchard  creek.  In  Tus-  daga  dialect,  0-ne-a-ga  ;  in  the  Tusca- 
carora  it  is  called  Ken-au-ka-rent  Cross-  rora,  On-ya-kar-ra ;  and  in  the  Mohawk, 
ing  this  stream  at  the  ridge  of  the  same  Uh-ne-a-gra,  and  Och-ne-a-gri.  The  de- 
name,  it  next  came  upon  the  A-jo-yok'-  rivationo?  Nia^rafrom  Ne-ah-gah  or  its 
ta.  Fishing  Creftk,  or  Johnson*8  creek,  cognate  term  in  one  of  the  other  dia- 
in  the  town  of  Hartland,  Niagara  county,  lects  must  be  sufficiently  obvious.*  The 
After  passing  this  stream  and  entering  root  in  the  several  dialects  is  found  to  be 
tbe  town  of  New  Fane,  tbe  trail  bore  the  word  signifying iVcdc:  in  Seneca  0-ne- 
towards  Lockport;  and  having  crossed  ah-ah,  Onondaga,  0-ne-ya-a,  Mohawk, 
the  Data-car-de-ha-ua-ga,  rendered  Two  On-yi-ra;  and  the  word  thus  derived  is 
ereAs  near  each  otker,  or  Willink*6  supposed  to  refer  to  the  Neck  of  Lmtd 
creek,  it  led  direct  to  the  Cold  Spring,  or  peninsula  between  Lake  Ontario  and 
(Oe-o-na-ga-no,  Cold  Water,)  near  that  Lake  Erie. 

Tillage.  From  the  spring  the  trail  turned        The  name  of  this  ancient  villaice  waa 

back  to  tbe  ridge,  and  passing  through  bestowed  by  tbe  Iroquois  upon  Youngs- 

tbe  town  of  Cskmbria,  and  over  the  T-  town,  at  tbe  mouth  of  tbe  river ;  and 

na-ga-gee,  or  Howell's  creek,  it  pro-  also  upon  tbe  river  itself  from  the  falls 


eeeded  to  Gao-no-geh,  tbe  Tuscarom  to  the  lake.    Among  tbe  Senecas,  Lake 

Tillage  on  Lewiston  Heights.    This  trail  Ontario  bears  this  name.    They  call  it 

was  the  general  route  to  Canada  from  Ne-a'-gaT-car-ne-o-di,  literally, TAe^lk; 

tbe  valley  of  Genesee,  tbe  Niagara  being  at  Ae-d'-gd, 

crossed  near  Lewiston.  In  bestowing  names  upon  falls,  the 
Having  now  reached  the  banks  of  tbe  Iroquois  ag^rees  with  the  English  cue- 
Niagara  and  the  vicinity  of  the  great  torn;  and  in  the  place  of  an  original 
cataract,  tbe  derivation  of  tbe  word  Nia-  appellation,  they  connect  the  name  of  tbe 
gara  is  suggested  as  a  subject  of  inquiry,  river  with  the  word  fall.    In  the  case  of 


*  Smith,  in  bis  History  of  New- York,  vol.  I.,  22<J,  adopts  the  word  Och-ni-agara,  u 
the  radix  of  the  word  Niagara.  This,  it  will  be  seen,  is  Mohawk.  In  Macauley*«  New- 
York,Ony-akarra  is  employed  in  the  same  relation  ;PfV^  II.  n7.  This  is  the  same  woid 
in  the  Tuscarora  dialect.  Schoolcraft,  in  his  Tour,  at  paste  33,  writes  0-ni-aa  gar-ih. 
This  is  likewise  Mohawk.  In  Colden's  Hist,  of  the  Five  Nalic  ns,  at  pa^c  79,  a  locality 
upon  the  Niagara  river,  near  Lewiston,  then  in  possession  of  the  Semcaa,  it  mentioned 
under  the  name  of  0-ni-ag«a-ra.    With  tbe  exception  of  the  first  syllable,  it  gives  us  tbe 


precise  name. 
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Niagara  Falls,  however,  an  adjective  is  wi-neb,  the  trail  turned  the' betul  in  tfat 

incorporated  with  the  word  fidl,  as  the  river,  and  passed  into  De-o-niin-di^-a* 

idea  of  its  grandeur  and  sublimity  ap-  or  Little  Bieard's  Town,  one  of  the  most 

pears  to  have  been  identified  with  the  populons  vilJafes  in  the  Seneca  coaotrr. 

fall  itself.    Thus  in  Onondaga  it  is  given  it  was  sitaatedopon  the  flat  immedistdy 

One-a-ea  T-ga-skun-so-ta,  The  Great  in  front  of  Caylerville,  and  on  the  oppo- 

FaUsofO-ne-it-gd;  in  Seneca,  Ne-a'-ga  site  side  of  the  valley  from  Geneseo. 

Date-car-sko-sase,  The  High  or  MiglUy  The  name  signifies  Where  tht  Hill  n 

Falls  of  Niagara.  near.    Adjacent  to  this  villa«:e,  apoa  the 

In  the  broad  and  magnificent  valley  of  sloping  bank,  was  a  small  town  called 

Genesee,  which  next  invites  our  atten-  Ga-neh-da-on-twa.     Its  name  is  traoa- 

tion,  the  Senecas  eHtablished  the  most  of  lated,  Where  Hemlodk  was  spilled.    From 

their  villages,  and  seated  the  substance  De-o-nun-da-ga-a,  a  brancn  trail  toroed 

of  their  population.    Of  great  extent,  np  to  an  Indian  village  upon  the  prcaent 

boundless  fertility,  and  easy  cultivation,  site  of  Moscow.    Its  name,  Ga-nnn-da- 

it  became  their  favorite  residence,  and  sa,  meaning  A  f^  Village,  has  been  ocmh 

fully  deserved  the  appellation  of  Gen-  ferred  by  the  Senecas  upon  its  successor 

nis'-hee-yo,  The  Beautiful  Valley,  which  as  usoal.    The  main  trail  followior  ap 

they  bestowed  upoh  it.     Its  situation  the  river,  next  turned  out  of  the  valley, 

in  the  centre  of  their  dominions,  and  and  led  up  to  Da-yo-it-ga-o,  or  Sqaakie 

the  easily  forded  river   which   flowed  Hill,    opposite  Mount   Morris.      Tliis 

through  it,  alike  invited  to  a  settlement;  word  signifies  Where  the  River  ittwn 

and  it  became  in  their  days  of  prosperity  from  the  Hills,  and  it  is  beautifully  de- 

the  most  densely  peopled  valley  in  the  scriptive  of  the  emergence  of  the  river 

territories  of   the    Hodenosaonee,    and  from  between  its  rocky  barriers  into  the 

eould  send  forth  the  greatest  number  of  broad  valley  of  Genesee, 

braves  upon  the  war-path.  It  is  a  singular  feature  of  the  covoCrf 

From    Ga-sko-sa-go,    or    Rochester,  geologically  considered,  that  this  vallej 

there  were  two  trails  up  the  Genesee,  follows  the  river  from  near  Rochester  to 

one  upon  each  side.      The  trail  upon  Mount  Morris  only.    At  ^  last  paint, 

the  west  side,  crossing  the  €reh-ta-geh,  the  river  is  suddenly  confined  in  a  narrow 

(Swampy  creek,)  or  Black  creek,  near  chaimel  cut  through  the  rock,  while  the 

its  mouth,  and  the  0-at-ka,  or  Allen's  vallev  at  this  place,  n^riy  three  miles 

creek,    near  its    confluence    with    the  broad,    follows    the    Ga-noee-ga-go  or 

Genesee,  came  upon  the  Indian  village  CaneseragocreekuptoDan8viUe,8itoaletf 

of  0-at-ka,  which  occupies  the  present  at  its  head.    From  Mount  Morris  soath 

site  of  Scottsville.    Continuing  up  the  up  the  Genesee  river,  the  i-alley  Ukjobms 

vallev  upon  the  flat,  it  next  passed  into  narrow  and  irregular,  until  at  Portage  the 

the  Indian  village   of   Ga-no-wau-ges,  whole  scenery  Is  changed  into  ragged 

near  Avon.*      This  name,  as  before  declivities  ana  pictoresque  waterfalls.  Oa 

stated,  is  tendered  Sulphur  Water,  from  the  contrary,  upon  the  Ga-oose-fra-co^ 

the  Mineral   Spring.      At  this  village,  from  DansviUe  down  to  Mount  Morns,  file 

the  main  trail  of  the  Iroquois  from  east  scenery  and  the  valley  are  onite  the  saae 

to  west  crossed  the  valley  and  intersect-  as  upon  the  Genesee  from  the  latter  pbee 

ed  the  river  trail.     When  the  ;Senecas,'  down  lo  Rochester.    This   ♦* 

at  a  subsequent  day,  began  to    yield  Valley"  of  the  Senecas.  varying  from 


their  lands  by  treaty,  they  reserved  a    half  to  three  miles  in  breadth  lor  the  dia- 
this  ~  " 


tract  around  this  favorite  vUlage.    From  tance  of  forty  miles,  vies  with,  if  it 

Ga-no-wau-ges,   the  trail  pursued    the  not  surpass,  uie  more  celebrated  valley  of 

windings  of  the  nver  up  to  0-ha-gi,  a  Wyoming.    The  Onondaga  name  of  the 

Tuscarora  village  on  the  flat,  between  Genesee  apparently  has  reference  to  the 

two  and  three  miles  below  Cuylerviile.  geographical  pecuharity  just  adverted  ta 

From  O-ha-gi  it  proceeded  up  the  river  It  is  Nau-ta-oa-qua,  which  signifiea,  A 

to  Ga-un-do-wa-neh,  or  Big  Tree  Ft/-  river  turned  out  of  ils  course. 
Zfl^-e,  which  was  situated  upon  the  top        Leaving  Da-yo-it-ga-o  or  Sqnakie  HiD, 

of  the  hill,  about  one  mile  north  of  Cuy-  the  trail  continued  up  the  river,  croasing 

lexville.      Here,  at  a  subsequent  day,  the  outlet  of  the  Ga-neh-yat  or  Siher 

was  marked  off  to  the  Senecas  the  **  Big  Lake,  and  entering  the  Indian  village  of 

Tree  Reservation.**    Leaving  Ga-an>do-  Ga-da-o  or  Gardow,  situated  in  the  town 

*  Mr.  NewlK>ld*s  farm  embraces  the  site  of  this  ancient  village. 
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of  Castile,  Genesee  county.    This  name  his  Ga-no-sote  or  Silvan  House,  and  the 

minifies  Many  Banks  cf  Earth,  and  has  Senecas  bestowed  his  name  upon  the  Httie 

rerarence  to  excavations  made  by  the  duster   of  houses   which  was  formed 

liver.    Here  in  modem  times  was  also  a  around  him.    Mount  Morris,  one  of  the 

reservation.    From  Ga-da-o  the  trail  con-  most  attractive  villajs^es  in  the  region  of 

tinned  up  the  river,  and  over  the  site  of  the  Genesee,  is  still  known  under  this 

Poftaffe  to  the  Indian  village  of  O-wa-is-ki,  appellation  among  the  Senecas. 
near  3ie  confluence  of  the  creek  of  the        From  Ga-no-jo-wa*-ga  there  were  two 

■ame  name  with  the  Genesee.    Having  trails  up  the  Ga-nose-ga-go  or  Caneserago 

crossed  this  stream,  the  trail  led  up  the  river  creek,  one  on  each  side.    They  lod  up  to 

to  Ga^)*ya'-de-o  or  Caneadea,  the  last  the  small  Indian  village  of  Ga-noee-ga-go, 

Seneca  village  upon  the  Genesee.     It  was  which  was  situated  upon  the  site  of  I>ans- 

situated  in  the  town  of  Hume,  in  the  ville,  at  the  head  of  the  valley.    This 

county  of  Allegany.    The  name  is  trans-  name,  which  has  become  the  name  of 

lated    The  Hmcens  leaning  against  the  Dansville  among  the  Senecas,  signifies 

Earth,    It  appears  that  there  was  an  ex-  Among  the  Milkweed, 
tensiveopeningat  this  locality,  on  looking        Leaving   the   Genesee    country,   we 

through  which  the  heavens  and  earth  next  come  upon  a  system  of  trails  which 

appet^  to  meet,  or  the  sky  seemed  to  point  to  the  southward.    The  Susqne- 

rest  upon  the  earth.    Subsequentlv  there  nanna  and  its  branches  penetrated  the 

was  a  large  reserve    retained  by   the  country  of  the  Mohawks,  Oneidas  and 

Senecas  around  this  village,  which  is  still  Onondagas  on  the  east  and  north ;  while 

marked  upon  old    maps   as  the   **  Ca-  the  Chemung  and  its  branches  penetrated 

neadea  Reservation."    In  this  manner  we  the    territory    of  the  Senecas  towards 

may  leave  the  favorite  residences  of  the  tiie  Genesee  upon  the  north-west    These 

Senecas  upon  the  river.  rivers,  by  their  junction  at  Tioga,  formes 

The  Genesee  trail,  which  we  have  it  were  a  triangle,  having  its  apex  at 
been  tracing,  was  one  of  the  routes  to  the  Tioga  Point,  and  the  centru  trail  through 
0-hee-yo(H*  AUegany  river,  for  those  who  the  State  from  east  to  west,  as  its  base, 
sought  to  descend  that  stream  toward  the  Descending  these  numerous  streams  from 
souSi-west.  0-hee-yo,  the  radix  of  the  word  the  north-oist  and  north-west,  all  of  the 
Ohio,  signifies  by  way  of  eminence,  ^  The  trails  upon  them  converged  upon  Tioga, 
Beautiful  River;"  and  the  Iroquois,  by  and  then  descending  the  Susquehanna, 
conferring  it  upon  the  Allegany  or  head  formed  a  southern  highway,  a  great  route 
branch  of  the  dhio,  have  not  only  fixed  a  of  travel  and  migration  into  the  south, 
name  upon  one  of  the  great  rivers  of  the  The  trails  upon  the  Iroquois  lakes,  which 
eontinent,  but  indirectly  upon  one  of  the  lay  north  a^  south,  in  a  measure  coo- 
noblest  States  of  our  Confederacy.  nected  the  central  with  the  Susquehanna 

The  tiail  upon  the  east  aide  of  the  trail.    Within  this  triangle  were  seated 

Genesee,  started  from  the  ford  near  the  the  Mohawk,  Oneida,  Tuscarora,  Ouonda- 

aqueduct  at  Rochester,  and  turning  a  ga,  Cayuga  and  a  part  of  the  Seneca 

little  back  from  the  river  it  crossed  Mount  Nations. 

Hope.    To  commemorate  the  fact,  one  of       These  trails  running  iwon  the  banks  of 

the  main  carriage   ways  through  this  rivers,  which  are  the  highways  fashioned 

cemetery,  which  is  kid  upon  the  line  of  by  the  handof  nature,  can  be  easily  traced, 

the  old  trail,  has  been  named  *'  Indian  Leaving  Dansville,  a  trail  turned  out  of 

Trail  Avenue."    Ascending  the  Genesee  the  valley  to  the  south-east,  and  crossing 

it  crossed  the  Ha-ne-a^va  or  Honeore  the  town  of  Couhocton  in  the  conntv  of 

creek  near  its  mouth,  and  farther  up  the  Steuben,    it   came  upon  the  Ga-ha-to, 

Ga-ne-a-sos,  or  outlet  of  the  Conesus ;  (Cayuga,  Ga-ha-tro,)  rendered  A  log  im 

and  continuing  al<mg  the  bank  of  the  uu  water,  or  Couhocton  river.    Descend* 

river,  it  crossed  the  Ga-noae-ga-go  creek,  ing  tiiis  stream,  the  trail  passed  through 

near  its  confluence  with  the  Genesee,  and  Do>na-ta-gwen>da,  rendered  An  opening 

led  up  to  Ga-no^wa'-ga  situated  upon  the  in   an   openingt   or    Bath;    and   from 

site  of  Mount  Morria,  the  first  and  only  thence  continued  down  to  T-car-nase- 

Indian  village  npon  the  east  skle  of  thie  te«o-ah,  signifying  A  board  sign,  or  the 

river.    It  was  a  small  settlement  named  village  of  Fainted  Poet    This  village  is 

aCtor  Ga-no-jo-wa-ga  or  Big  Kettle,  a  upon  the  north  side  of  the  river,  and 

Seneca  orator,  scaFcel^  inferior  to  Red  neariy  opposite  the  point  where  the  T-car^ 

Jacket,  in  the  estimation  of  that  nation,  nase-te-o,  rendered  A  board  on  the  water. 

Upon  the  site  of  Mount  Morris  he  erected  or  Canisteo  river,  fitUs  into  the  Ga*ha4o 
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or  Couhocton.    By  the  jnnctioii  of  these  finally  croeecd  over  to  the  Cftnajohftrieor 

streams  is  formed  the  Chemung  river.  Middle  Mohawk  Castle.    The  other  trul 

Descending  the  north  bank  of  the  Che-  having  ascended  the  Charlotte  river  to  in 

mung,  the  trail  passed  over  the  site  of  head,  crossed  over  to  the  AB-ca4e-ge, 

Elmira,  and  continued  down  to  Ta-yo-geh  (Mo.)  or  CobuskiU,  and  descended  thit 

or  Tio?a  Point,  a  sharp  triangular  piece  stream  to  the  Ose-ko-har-la  ,ar  Scbofaafie 

of  land,  lying  between  the  Chemung  and  creek.    Here  it  intersected  the  Schoharie 

Susquehanna  at  their  junction.    Its  name  trail,  which  it  descended  to  Sloaosvitte, 

is  the  same  as  that  of  Herkimer,  which  is  and  from  thenoe  passed  throng  the  to«B 

elsewhere  given  in  the  several  dialects,  of  Charlestown,  to  I-can-de-ra-^  or  Fort 

It  signifies  Between  or  At  ihefork$ ;  and  Hunter  on  the  Mohawk.     This  was  the 

the  word  Tioga  is  evidently  a  derivative,  favorite  route  of  the  Mohawks  into  ui 

At  the  Point  it  met  the  great  tmil  coming  from  the  Susquehanna  country, 
down  the  Susquehanna  and  its  branches,        From  the  Schoharie  trail    a  bmack 

from    the    countries   of  the  Mohawks,  lurned  up  Fox's  creek  at  the  viliafe  of 

Oneidas  and  Onondagas.     The  conver-  Ose-ko-har-la,  or  Schoharie*  and  crossia^ 

gence  of  so  many  traits  upon  this  place,  the  Hellebere  Mountains,  deeceoded  to 

preparatory  to  a  descent  upon  the  south  Ska-neh'*ta-de»  or    Albany.      Aoochfr 

through  Pennsylvania,  and  also  into  Vir-  branch,  leaving  the  Schoharie,  ciomd 

ginia  on  the  west  side  of  the  Blue  Ruige,  the    town   of    Middleberg,    Schobam 

rendered  it  an  important  and  well-known  county,  to  the  Catskill  river,  which  it 

locality  among  the  Iroquois.  descended  to  the  site  of  Catskill  oa  the 

The  name  of  the  Susquehanna,  in  Cayuga  Hudson. 

Ga'-wheh-no-wa-na-neh,  in  Seneca  €^-  Many  of  the  early  settlers  of  mMt 
wa-no-warua,  and  in  Tuscarora  Kau-nan  Pennsylvania,  and  nearly  all  of  onr  pes- 
seh-wfl-tau-ya,  is  rendered  Cheat  Island  pie  who  located  themselves  on  the  fertile 
river.  Its  signification  refers  to  the  Indian  tracts  spread  out  upon  the  SanqoefaaaBa, 
custom  of  regarding  the  whole  continent  entered  the  country  upon  these  tiaili, 
as  an  island,  of  which  the  Susquehanna  which  were  the  only  roads  opesii 
was  one  of  the  principal  streams.  through  the  forest  They  trusted  entirdj 
From  Tioga  there  was  a  trail  up  the  for  their  route  to  the  well-bealen,  watt- 
Susquehanna  on  each  side.  That  upon  selected  trails  of  the  Hotlenoeaunee.  The 
the  north  bank  ascending  the  river,  same  observation  applies  to  the  oeatal 
crossed  the  Owego  creek  near  its  mouth ;  trail,  which,  before  the  opening  of  roga- 
and  passing  over  the  site  of  Owego,  it  lar  roads,  was  traversed  by  the  early  Pis- 
continued  up  the  river  to  the  junction  of  neers  of  Western  New- York  with  *!mm 
the  Chu-de-nan-ge,  rendered  In  the  Head,  horses,  cattle,  and  implenents  of  bss- 
or  Chenango,  wliere  it  met  the  Chenango  bandry.  For  many  years  this  trail  of 
trail  coming  down  from  the  settlements  of  the  Iroquois  was  the  only  roote  of  travel 
the  Onondagas.  Fording  this  river  near  It  guided  the  early  immigmnts  into  the 
its  entrance  into  the  Susquehanna,  and  heart  of  the  country,  and  not  a  httle 
passing  over  the  site  of  Binghanopton,  it  were  they  indebted  to  the  Iroqaois  for 
continued  along  the  bank  of  the  Susque-  thus  making  their  coontrr  accessible. 
hannatothejunctionoltheFi-cm-a-dor-ha  There  were  also  regoJar  bcsCen  tiaili 
or  Unadiila,  where  it  met  the  UnadilU  along  the  banks  of  our  inland  laksi, 
trail  which  came  through  the  Onekk  which  were  used  for  hunting  parpoets, 
territory.  Crossing  this  river  near  its  for  mutual  intercourse,  and  as  routes  of 
confluence  with  the  Susquehanna,  the  commmunication  between  the  c^tnl 
trail  continued  up  the  hitter  river,  passing  thoroughfare  and  the  river  trails  which 
over  the  site  of  UnadilU,  and  over  the  converged  upon  Tioga.  A  few  only  wiB 
Otego  creek  to  tlie  junction  of  the  be  recited,  and  wiui  then  will  be  dis- 
Charlotte  river  in  the  country  of  the  missed  the  subject  of  Indian  Tiaili- 
Mohawks.  From  this  point  there  were  Upon  each  side  of  the  Ga-nan-dagsa, 
two  routes  to  the  Mohawk  valley.  One  or  Canandaigua  lage,  there  was  a  trail 
continued  up  the  Susquehanna  to  the  which  led  up  to  Nun-da-wa-o,  or  the 
junction  of  the  Ote-sa-ga,  (Oneida  dialect.)  Ortat  HilL  at  the  head  of  this  lake* 
rendered  A  hladdtr,  or  Otsego  outlet,  and  fabled  among  the  Senecas  as  the  place  af 
the  Cherry  Valley  creek,  which  are  the  their  origin.  Here,  their  traditions  de- 
two  head  branches  of  the  Susquehanna,  dare,  they  sprung  from  the  gnmad,  tvsa 
Prom  tbei^  junction,  the  main  trail  ss  the  ancient  legends  of  Athens  afiim 
ascMided  the  Cheny  Valley  creek,  and  that  tha  Athenians  spnu^  oat  ol  lit 
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Attic  earth.*  In  like  manner  there  was  ties  in  its  direction,  it  followed  the  lake  to 
a  trail  upon  each  side  of  the  Ga-nun-da-  the  inlet  upon  which  Ithaca  is  situated, 
sa-ga,  or  Seneca  lake.  Commencing  at  and  which  was  a  favorite  place  of  en- 
tbe  Indian  village  of  Ga-nun-di-sa-ga,  campment  with  the  Cayugas.  The  trail 
near  its  foot,  ihey  passed  up  on  either  continued  up  the  inlet,  about  two  miles 
side;  at  some  points  on  the  margin  of  .above  Ithaca,  to  a  Tuscarora  village  of 
the  lake,  at  others  putting  back  to  avoid  considerable  size,  which  was  finally  de- 
the  deep  ravines.  VVith  such  irregulari-  serted  on  the  invasion  of  Gen.  Sullivan 
ties  they  continued  up  to  the  head  of  the  in  1779.  There  was  also  a  small  Ca- 
lake,  where  they  united  and  crossed  over  jru^  village  on  the  hill  towards  Oweffo 
to  the  Gi'ha-to,  or  Chemung,  which  it  which  overlooks  the  village;  but  its 
descended  to  Tioga.  name  and  precise  location  are  lost.  From 
There  were  two  trails  also  up  the  the  inlet  towards  the  Susquehanna,  and 
6wa-u-gweh  or  Cayuga  lake.  The  one  ahio  towards  the  Chemung,  were  hunting 
upon  the  west  bank  passed  up  to  Ca-no-  trails,  but  their  particular  directions  have 
ga-i,  the  favorite  fishing  place  of  the  Ca-  not  been  ascertained. 
yu|pis,  nearthe  present  village  of  Canoga.  We  have  thus  followed  the  devious 
This  locality  is  rendered  remarkable  as  footsteps  of  the  Iroquois  for  many  hun- 
the  birth-place  of  Red  Jacket,  and  also  dreds  of  miles  through  their  territory, 
as  the  residence  of  Ho-ja-ga-teh,  or  Fish  and  restored  some  of  the  names  in  use 
Carrier,  the  most  distinguished  of  the  during  the  era  of  Indian  occupation. 
Cayuga  chiefs.  From  Ca-no-ga-i  the  trail  Facts  of  this  character  may  not  possess 
followed  up  to  the  inlet,  or  nead  of  the  a  general  interest,  but  they  will  find  an 
lake,  some  of  the  way  in  its  sight,  and  appropriate  place  among  our  aboriginal 
upon  its  shore ;  at  others  turning  back  to  remains.  The  trails  of  our  predecessors, 
avoid  the  gullies  which  channel  Its  banks,  indeed,  have  been  obliterated,  and  the 
The  trail  on  the  east  side  commenced  at  face  of  nature  has  been  transformed  ;  but 
T-scat-e-ha-do,  (Onondaga  dialect,)  ortbe  all  recollection  of  the  days  of  Indian  su- 
Sali  Spring  Bit  Montezuma,  and  ascended  premacy  cannot  as  easily  pass  away.  In 
the  outlet  to  the  Cayuga  ford,  about  three  the  language  of  a  Cayuga  chief,  on  a  re- 
miles  below  the  bridge.  From  the  ford  centoccasion,**  The  land  of  Gil-nun-no,  or 
it  continued  up  the  bank  of  the  lake  to  the  *  Empire  State,'  as  you  love  to  call  it, 
the  Cayuga  Castle,  about  one  mile  north  of  was  once  laced  by  our  trails  from  Albany 
Union  Springs.  From  thence  continuing  to  Buffalo — trails  that  we  had  trod  for 
up  the  lake  it  entered  a  small  Indian  vil-  centuries — trails  worn  so  deep  by  the 

ae  at  Lock  wood's  Cove.    On  the  south  feet  of  the  Iroquois,  that  they  became 

e  of  this  ravine,  about  two  miles  back  your  roads  of  travel  as  your  possessions 

from  the  lake,  was  an  old  fort  or  block-  gradually  eat  into  those  of  my  people  ! 

bouse,  supposed  to  have  been  constructed  Your  roads  still  traverse  those  same  Unei 

by  the  French.    From  the  Cove,  the  trail  of  communication  which  bound  one  part 

following  the  bank  of  the  lake,  passed  of  the  Long  House  to  the  other.     Have 

over  the  site  of  Levanna,  and  from  thence  we,  the  first  holders  of  this  prosperous 

continued  up  to  Ga-nun-dee-yo,  rendered  region,  no  lodger  a  share  in  your  history  i 

A  Beautiful  Village,  or  Aurora.    Around  GUd  were  your  fathers  to  sit  down  upon 

or  near  this  place  were  several  small  set-  the  threshold  of  the  *  Long  House.*  Rich 

tlements.    The  Cayugas  had  no  large  did  they  then  bold  themselves  in  getting 

Tillages,  but  the  numerous  orchards  and  the  mere  sweepings  from  its  door.    Had 

cultivated  flats  indicated  their  places  of  our  forefathers  spumed  vou  from  it  when 

abode  along  the  margin  of  the  lake,  the  French  were  thundering  at  the  op- 

From  Ga-nun-dee-yo  the  trail  continued  posite  side  to  get  a  passage  through  and 

up  the  Cayuga  nearly  on  the  line  of  the  drive  vou  into  the  sea,  whatever  has 

Kitent  road,  turning  back  after  passing  been  the  fate  of  other  Indians,  the  Iro- 

jme's  creek,  for  the  same  reason  that  auois  might  still  have  been  a  nation,  and 

the  road  since  has  to  pass  the  heads  of  I— I,  instead  of  pleading  here  for  the 

the  deep  ravines.    With  these  irregulari-  privilege  of  lingering  within  your  bor. 

*  **  Attica  was  remarkable  for  the  poverty  of  its  toil ;  in  consequence  of  which,  ac- 
cording to  Thocydidet,  it  never  changed  its  inhabitants.  To  this  Tact  we  are  to  attribute 
the  pride  of  the  Athenians  in  re^^ard  to  their  antiquity,  which  indulged  itself  in  the 
hyperbolical  assertion  of  their  being  sprung  from  the  earth."— Lcmp.  CI.  Dk.  p.  46. 
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den— I — 1  might  have  had — acoontry?*^  called  Got-gwir-dir.    In  tbe  synagsBd 

In  view  of  the  relation  which  snbeists  summer  the j  ran  by  another  gionp  which 

between  ns  and  our  Indian  predecessors,  they  named  Gwe-yo-gMh,  or  the  Looa: 

it  becomes  a  duty  to  gather  together  the  four  stars  at  the  angle  of  a  rhombus.   In 

Testiges  of  their  existence,  and  to  offer  ]>reparing  for  a  run  they  denvded  tbca- 

them  to  the  future  scholar,  to  be  valued  selves  entirely  with  the  exceplioo  of  a 

as  they  are  valuable.    It  is  infinitely  bet-  waist-cloth  and  a  belt  They  were  nsoally 

ter  that  coming  generations  should  reiect  sent  out  in  pairs,  and  took  their  way 

sach  accumulation,  if  so  disposed,  than  through  the  forest,  one  behind  the  other, 

have  occasion  on  the  contrary  to  censure  in  penect  silence, 

a  negligence  which  suffered  the  shade  of  In  view  of  the  territorial  posscHsions 

forgetfulness  to  gather  over  the  records  of  of  the  Hodenosaunee,  and  the  nomcroiis 

an  extinguished  race.  villages  scattered  ihrouehout  their  exteat, 

A  brief  reference  to  Indian  Runners  the  magnitude  of  their  Indian  empire, and 

will  not  be  inappropriate  in  this  connec-  its  untimely  fate,  are  brought  vividly  be- 

tion.   To  convey  intelligence  from  Nation  Tore  us.    From  the  highest  elevation  ever 

to  Nation,  and   to  spread    informatiou  attained,  and  from  the  largest  posseasions 

throughout  the  confederacy,  as  in  sum-  ever  acquired  by  any  Indian  race  within 

moninc  councils  upon  public  exigencies,  the  limits  of  our  Republic,  the  Iroqoois 

trained  runners  were  employed.      But  have  been  brought  down  to  the  iameA 

three  days  were  necessary,  it  is  said,  to  condition  of  we^uuiess,  tbe  humblest  stale 

convey  intelligence  from  Do-sho-ush,  on  of  dependence.    They  have  been  stripped 

lake  Eri^,  to  Ska-na-tirde  on  the  Hudson,  so  entirely  of  their  possessions  as  to  have 

and  but  two  days  from  Ga-no-wau-ges,  retained  scarcely  su^kient  for  a  sepolchit. 

on  the  Genesee,  to  Ti-en-on-de-ro-ge  on  They  have  been  shorn  so  entirely  of  their 

the  Mohawk.    Swiftness  of  foot  amonr  power  as  to  be  scarcely  heard  when  ap- 

the  Iroquois  was  an  acquirement  whico  pealing  for  justice  against  the  rapacity  of 

brought  the  individual  into  high  repute,  pre-emptive  claimants. 

A  trained  runner  would  traverse  a  hun-  The  supremacy  of  our  rac«,  indeed,  and 

dred  miles  per  day.    With  relays,  which  the  flight  of  the  R!ed  Man  before  the  advto* 

were  sometimes  resorted  to,  tbe  length  of  cing  footsteps  of  civilization,  were  pre- 

the  day's  journey  could  be  considerably  written  on  the  leaves  of  de^ny.    It  is 

increased.    It  is  said  that  the  runners  of  race  yielding  to  race,  and  inevitable ;  bat 

Montezuma  conveyed  to  him  intelligence  fraud,  rapine  and  injustice  ought  not  to 

of  the  movements  of  Cortez  at  tbe  rate  be  permitted  under  the  very  eye  of  public 

of  two  hundred  miles  per  day ;  but  such  observation,  to  accelerate  their  decline, 

a  statement  must  be  regarded  as  extrava-  and  imbitter  the  hours  of  their  departure, 

irant    During  the  last  war,  a  runner  left  The  Mohawk  discerned  from  aiar  his  im- 

Tonawanda  at  daylight,  in  the  summer  pending  destruction,  and  as  a  last  remt 

season,  for  Ga-no-wau-ges,  or  Avon,  a  ne  committed  bis  country  and  his  pohtictl 

distance  of  forty  miles,  on  the  old  Iro-  existence  to  the  keeping  of  the  Britkh 

quois  traiL    He  delivered  his  message  king.    Tbe  issue  of  the  Revolation  vas 

and  returned  to  Tonawanda  about  noon,  against  him,  and  the  land  of  his  nativity 

In  the  night  their  runners  were  guided  by  was  the  forfeiture.    The  Oneida  dung  to 

the  stars,  from  which  they  learned  to  the  chain  of  friendship  with  the  people  of 

keep  their  direction,  and  to  regain  it  if  tbe  '^  Thirteen  Fires,"'  while  the  tooM- 

perchance  the^  lost  their  way.    During  hawk  and  the  rifle  were  in  the  hands  of 

the  fall  and  winter  tbey  determined  their  his  confederates ;  and  after  the  tnmnh  of 

course  by  the  Pleiades,  or  Seven  Stars,  strife  had  subsided,  he  stretched  fcmh  h« 

This  group  in  the  neck  of  Taurus  they  hand  for  tbe  civilization  of  the  white  man. 

•  The  eloquent  speech,  of  which  the  above  is  an  extract,  was  an  unpreaeditaftid 
effort  of  Dr.  Peter  Wilson,  (Wa-owawa-na-ouk,)  an  educated  Ca}uga  chief,  and  w« 
delivered  at  the  May  meeting  of  the  New- York  Historical  Society,  at  which  he  chanced 
to  be  present.  Tbe  substance  of  the  last  tbree  letters  in  this  series  **  On  the  Territorial 
Limits,  Geographical  Names,  and  Trails  of  the  Iroquois,**  had  just  been  read  before  the 
Society,  when  under  the  impulse  of  the  moment  this  chief  accepted  an  invitatioa  to 
•ddress  the  meeting.  He  spoke  with  such  pathos  and  earnestness  upon  his  people  aad 
race — their  ancient  prowess  and  generosity — their  present  weakness  and  dapeodenc*— 
and  especially  upon  the  hard  fate  of  a  small  band  of  Senecas  and  Cayugas,  which  had 
recently  been  hurried  into  the  western  wilderness  to  perish,  that  all  present  were 
^••ply  moved  by  his  eloquence.    He  prioduced  a  strong  sensation. 
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In  the  main  result,  the  opposite  coonee  of  closes,  six  hnndred  Senecas  wiD  bo  eom- 

the  Oneida  and  the  Mohawk  have  secured  pelled  to  expatriate  themselves,  and  solict 

to  them  a  similar  destiny.    Next  are  the  a  home  in  Canada,  if  this  stupendoos 

Onondagas,  the  most  fortunate  Nation  of  iniquity  be  not  arrested.    Verily  tne  blood 

the  League.    Their  secluded  valley  they  of  the  Senecas  is  about  to  be  shed  upoii 

still  retain,  and  enjoy  in  peace.    Long  the  altar  of  avarice !    Is  this  a  heatnen 

may  they  continue  to  possess  that  humble  land,  that  such  a  sacrifice  should  be  per- 

portioD  of  the  land  of  their  ancestors,  mitted  ?     Have  justice    and    humanity 

The  Ca3ru^  were  scarcely  more  fortunate  fled  7    It  is  to  be  leafed  that  in  all  aAer 

than  the  Mohawks.   Although  beyond  the  years,  there  will  rise  up  from  the  ffrave  of 

immediate  effects  ofthe  Re voTutioo,  the  tide  the  Red  Man  never  ending  ana  just  le- 

of  population  from  the  east  soon  began  to  proaches  against  our  want  c?generosity^> 

press  upon  them ;  and  in  the  brief  space  our  great  injustice, 
of  twelve  ^ears  after  the  first  habitation      To  the  Indian  Department  of  the  National 

of  the  white  man  was  erected  in  their  Government,  the  wardship  of  the  whole 

territory,  the  whole  Nation  was  uprooted  Indian  family  has  now  in  a  measure  beeo 

and  expatriated.*    Lastly  stand  the  Sene-  committed ;  and  it  occupies  in  this  paitico- 

cas,  the  keepers  of  the  door  of  the  Long  lar  a  position  of  fearful  responsibility. 

House,  and    once   the    most   powerful  Of  all  tiie  departments  of  the  govemmeot, 

Nation  in  the  confederacy.    Their  broad  this  should  be  guided  by  the  most  eoli^it- 

territories  have  been  narrowed  down  to  ened  justice,  the  most  considerate  philan- 

gratify  the  demands  of  the  white  man,  throp^.    It   should   be  vigilant  oeyood 

until  they  no  longer  measure  their  posses-  wearmess,  faithful  beyond  traiptation,  and 

sions  from  river  to  river,  from  lake  to  pure    beyond   suspicion.    Great  is  the 

lake,  but  by  acres,  and  surveyor's  lines,  trust  repoBed,  for  it  involves  the  character 

Four  reservations  in  western  New-York,  of  the  White  race,  and  the  existence  of 

contain  all  that  is  left  of  their  great  the  Rod.    May  this  department  of  oar 

domain.    One  of  these  (the  Buffalo)  has  government   never  for  a  moment  lose 

already  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Ogden  sight  of  its  high  and  solemn  duties.    The 

Land  Company,  after  ten  years'  invest-  profoundly  truthtful  sentiment  of  Cicero, 

ment, duriogwnich these  merciless specn-  "No  Republic  can  be  governed  without 

lators  have  waded  through    a    sea   of  the  highest  justice,"  would  be  an  apt 

iniquity,  to  ^rasp  the  Red  Man's  patri-  in.^^cription  to  write  over  its  doorway, — 

mony.  The  Tonawanda  reservation  is  also  **  Sine  summa  justitia  Rempuhlicam  regi 

in  their  relentless  grasp ;  and  ere  the  year  non  posse." 
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rrs  vaToaaL  and  BXTRAoaDixaaT  causes  ;  rrs  ooimBCTioir  wms  tbx  faiokk 

m  imsLAjn)  and  tCAEcmr  m  othbk  coumteixs. 

Iv  the  kst  issue  of  oor  Journal  we  The  first  was  illastrated  by  briefly 
considered  two  natmrnl  or  permanent  sketching  the  history  of  the  English  Poor 
censes  of  Immigration.  We  termed  these  Laws  from  their  origin,  1349,  under  Ed- 
natural  in  opposition  to  the  extraordi-  ward  III.,  to  the  present  time*;  by  preeeat- 
nary  casMS.  The  first  was.  Me  depntted  ing  the  number  of  the  local  taxes  of  the 
normal  eondUhm  cf  the  poorer  ciattes  United  Kingdom,  the  purposes  for  which 
tkrouf(kout  Ettrope;iht  second,  |A«  «t-  they  are  levied,  and  the  principles  on 
tenttfertiliij^  and  etunf  tem»r$  cf  our  pub-  which  they  are  based  ;  and  ny  endeevor- 
iie  domain  yet  umKcipied,  ing  to  show  the  effect  both  of  the  operm- 


*  The  first  bouse  in  Cayuga  county  was  raised  in  1789,  in  the  village  of  Aurora,  and 
situated  near  the  residence  of  Hon.  Jonathan  Richmond.    All  the  while  iDhabitants 


of  the  coenty,  sixteen  in  number,  were  present.  As  early  as  the  year  1900,  the  Nation 
wts  broken  op  and  bad  departed.  The  Cayuga  Ressrvatioa  «*  was  so  surrounded,"  to 
use  the  words  of  Red  Jaoket.that  they  were  eompeUed  to  give  it  ep. 
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tion  of  these  poor-laws  and  this  system  of  this  appalling^  moral  tragedy  of  the 
of  taxation  in  depressing  the  labourers  of  obsequies  of  a  million  of  people. 
England,  and  slowly  yet  surely  creating  We  imbody  in  this  article  such  an  out- 
generations  of  paupers  ;  that  these  evils,  line  as  we  can  furnish  from  sketches  of 
80  far  from  being  removed  hj  govern-  scenes  of  distress  from  the  aiitumn  of '45 
ment»  had  been  aggravated  by  its  settled  to  this  date,  especially  during  the  present 
policy.  year;  from  the  doings  of  the  Cestiul 

The  second  cause  was  illustrated  by  a  Relief  Committee  of  the  Society  of 

statement  of  the  extent  of  our  public  Friends,  Dublin;  from  the  great  meeting 

lands ;  by  a  cursory  view  of  the  extent  of   peers,  members  of  Parliament,  and 

and  probable  resources  for  commerce  and  landowners  of  Ireland,  in  Dublin,  on  the 

agriculture,  of  the  great  central  basin  of  14th  of  January  last ;  from  the  several 

America,  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  ;  acts  of  Parliament  during^  its   last  two 

by  a  brief  reference  to  land  tenure  in  tnis  sessions,  designed  to  alleviate  the  condi- 

country,  and  especially  to  that  general  tion  of  the  people  ;  from  the  deep,  heart- 

f>roprietorship  in  the  soil,  which  gives  to  fell  sympathy  and  voluntary  charity  d 

a  great  majority  of  its  citizens  the  strong-  almost  every  Christian  nation,  and  panic- 

est  self-interest  and  pride  in  maintaining  ularly  the  spontaneous  and  bountiial  of- 

order  and  law.    All  these  conditions  in-  feringof  England  and  America. 

Tite  the  foreign  immigrant  to  our  shores.  We  find  the  home  evidence  of  its  ex- 

Our  limited  space  forbade  a  full  and  just  tent  and  severity  in  the  condition  of  our 

exposition  of  this  part  of  the  subject,  markets,  in  the  unparalleled    immigra- 

particularly  of  the  fertility  and  tenure  of  tion  it  has  caused  from  Ireland,  Germany 

our  land.  and  France  to  this  country  and  Canada ; 

There  are  two  extraordinary  causes  of  indirectly  if  not  directly  from  the  latter 

immigration  which  we  propose  to  con-  countries,  by  disturbing  the  channels  of 

aider,  and  which  have  never,  in  American  trade  and  causing  almost  a  famine  where 

or  British  history,  been  as  active,  as  po-  there  was  a  bare  supply  of  food.    The 

tent  or  widely  extended  as  during  the  history  of  our  Almshouse,  the  demand 

last  two  years.  upon  it  and  upon  our  benevolent  organi- 

The  first,  is  the  famine  in  Ireland  and  zation  in  New- York  city  for  the  support 

scarcity  in  other  countries  of  Europe.  of  the  poor,  show  this  vast  increase  ia 

The  second,  is  the  venality  of  certain  immigration, 
classes  of  shippers,  who,  under  the  natu-  All  this  will  give  but  a  faint  picture  of 
ral  plea  of  mercy,  take  advantage  of  such  the  sad  reality.  A  calamity  so  intense, 
a  crisis  to  fill  their  vessels,  with  too  little  so  widely  spread,  has  no  parallel  in  mod- 
discrimination,  with  paupers,  with  the  em  times.  It  is  in  truth  an  "  imperial  * 
diseased,  and  even  criminals.  calamity,  and  it  requires  no  prophetic 

To  give  a  full  history  of  the  famine  eye  to  see  that  it  is  working  out  an  in- 

would  far  exceed  our  limits     It  would  perial  revolution,  by  a  higher  power  thaa 

require  a  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  human  government  or  leagues  of  men. 

the  peasantry  of  Ireland  in  years  of  ordi-  History  furnishes  two  classes  of  revo- 

nary  harvest,  of  the  immediate  effect  of  lutions:  the  one  is  the  work  of  a  siocie 

this  terrible  Tisitation  upon  tradesmen,  man  or  a  few  men  who  are  moved  hy 

the  mechanic  trades,  and  every  class  of  passion  or  by  unhallowed  ambition,  aid 

people,  who  by  industry  and  hard  labor  whose    greatness    is  measured   by   the 

nave,  heretofore,  sustained  themselves  in  number  and  splendor  of  their  cooqsests; 

moderate  circumstances ;  of  scenes  of  un-  the  other  are  moral  and  political.    The 

paralleled  distress  and  the  fearful  spread  latter  are  produced  by  cansea  which  opcr- 

of  the  most  loathsome  and  contagions  ate  slowly  bat  sunsly.    Tbty  are  ripcMd 

diseases — it  would  require  a  minuteness  by  the  unseen  irathering  of  foteee  tkrongk 

of  knowledge  on  all  these  points,  as  also  long  periods  of  time — the  trroi^  of  at- 

of  all  the  remedial  measures  of  govern-  suming  rights  wholly  divine—^  wreil- 

mtntand  charity,  which  few  could  pos-  in«^  power  from  those  to  whom  it  justly 

•esa.    He  only,  who  notes  the  fall  of  the  belongs — of  oppression  of  the  w«ak  aid 

sparrow  and  holds  in  his  hand  the  destiny  helpless,  till  the  blight  of  moral  and  phr* 

of  nations,  can  know  of  its  untold  suffer-  aical  death  rests  upon  them — above  all, 

iog.      He  only  can  give  its  faithful  his-  an  iron  rule  over  the  conacieaccs  of  bma. 

tory  who,  in  the  short  spac^  of  eighteen  If  such  is  the  revolution  bow  ffoiaf 

montlus  has  been  an  intelligent,  observ-  on  in  Ireland,  and  indeed  in  England  il- 

inf  eye-witness  and  laborer  m  Me  midtt  self,  a  drendfol  famine,  brooght  about  by 
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no  acts  of  the  people  or  of  government,  of  the  English  Constitatio'h.    It  if«a  moral 
and  unforeseen  by  either,  yet  acting  on  and  political  cbitnge  brought  about  bv 
the  great,  wide-spread  and  long  existing  other  than  direct  moral  agency.     But  af- 
evils  of  Ireland,  is  the  power  which  has  though  it  has  first  to  do  with  the  physi- 
drawn  to  a  head  and  broken  the  deep  cal  condition  of  men,  in  it  principles  are 
cancer-sore.    Its  out-pouring  corruption  struggling  from  (Aeor^  in  to  practice  scarce- 
htiB  swept  away  nearly  one-tourth  of  the  ly  less  important  than  if  the  agency  were 
nation.  This  is  the  imYiuK^io/^  and  mourn-  purely  moral.    There  may  be  few  in  Par- 
f  ul   effect  of   this  revolution.     But  al-  liament  who  will  boldly  avow  them.   Sir 
tLough  heart-sickening  and  heart-rending,  Robert  Peel  may  be  the  only  Frederic  of 
through  the  darkness  of  the  convulsion  Saxony  ;  and  there  may  be  no  Maurice 
a  gleam  of  light  is  breaking  upon  the  op-  to  pluck  the  laurels  from  the  brow  of  a 
pressed  from  the  future.    This  is  the  in^-  Charles  V.,  or  to  conclude  a  treaty  of 
diate  consequence.     It  is  already  beein-  Augsburgh;  yet  with  or  without  a  thirty 
ning  to  be  developed  in  forcing  Parlia-  years*  war,  a   Westphalian  treaty  will 
ment  to  yield  one  after  another  the  rem-  as  surely  follow, 
nantsof  (eudal  government,  and  to  adopt  The  greatest  sufiering  from  the  present 
liberal  principles  in  their  stead.    To  as-  famine  has  existed  in  the  south  and  west 
sent  to  the  truth  is  one  step  towards  mak-  of  the  island,  although  all  parts,  through 
ing  it  the  basis  of  action.    In  the  discus-  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country, 
sions  of  the  last  two  sittings  of  that  body,  have  felt  the  scourge.    Beginning  with 
the  evils,  to  their  deepest  root,  which  Waterford  and  Tipperary    counties  on 
have  so  long  oppressed  the  middle  and  the  south,  its  ravages  have  extended  west 
lower  classes,  have  been  brought  to  the  and  north,  through  Cork,  Kerry,  Limer- 
light,  and  fearlessly    portrayed   in  the  ick,  Clare,  Gal  way,  Roscommon,  Mayo, 
strongest  colors.    These  are  in  part  the  Sligo,  Leitrim,  Fermanagh  and  Donegal^ 
demoralizing  effects  of  the  poor-law  as  t^  the  extreme  north-west.    In  all  of  this 
has  existed ;  the  sore  evils  oi  absenteeism,  territory  previous  periods  of  scarcity  have 
even  increasing  to  this  day  from  the  reigns  occurred,  amounting  almost  to  a  famine. 
of  Flizabetb  and  James  1.,  when  the  Eve  In  1822  a  distress  committee  was  organ- 
absent  lords  who  married  the  daughters  ized  in  London,  of  which  John  Smith, 
of    the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  owned  the  Esq.,   Banker,  was  the  originator  and 
whole  of  the  then  English  Pale,  and  soon  chief  director.     In   the  three  following 
allowed  it  to  decay ;  the  evils  of  the  cot-  years  this  committee  raised  in  Great  Brit- 
tier  and  con-acre  system,  which  by  rea-  ain  and  the  East  Indies  $1,555,000,  all 
son  of  absence  of  landlords  have  been  of  which  was  distributed  in  the  southern 
multiplied  through  the  agency  of  mid-  and   western  counties  of  Ireland.     la 
die-men,  till  the  occupants  have  scarce  1831   Parliament  granted  $200,000;  in 
any  interest  in  the  soil  beyond  a  mere  '35  $15,000;  in  *38  $22,590;  and  in  '39 
subsistence;  and  not  less  the  paralyzing  $10,750;  which  wasalso  chiefly distribu- 
evils  of  entaU,  which  prevents  the  sale  ted  in  these  western  districts, 
of  land  to  free  estates  from  mortgage,  and  On  the  1st  of  November,  1845,  it  was 
if  indebted,  holds  them  in  chancery  till  found  that  the  potato  crop  had  so  far 
the  legal  fees  have  well  nigh  consumed  failed,  that  without  foreign  aid  great  dis- 
tbem.    It  will  be  a  bright  day  for  Ire-  tress  would  ensue  in  the  first  six  or  seven 
land  if  the  crushing  weight  of  this  calam-  months  of  the  year  '46.    The  govern- 
ity  is  gradually  forcing  government  to  ment  being  advised  of   the  fact^,  and 
root  out  these  cankering  evils  and  to  dis-  knowing  that  the  deficiency  must  in  some 
enthrall  her  people.     To  do  this,  to  save  way  be  supplied,  proposed  one  of  two 
her  land  from  entire  confiscation,  and  to  plans  of  aid.    Theone  was  the  extension 
preserve  at  the  same  time  the  position  and  of  the  poor-law  so  as  to  give  out-door 
power  of  her  peers  and  commoners,  is  the  relief  to  able-bodied  but  suffering  labor- 
great  problem  for  government  to  solve,  ers;  the  other  was  to  form  a  temporary 
Hut  a  change  must  come.    The  waters  commission  on  a  principle  entirely  new. 
have  long  been   gathering  from  every  To  the  first  course  there  appeared  the 
mountain  rivulet  into  one  great    body,  most  serious  objections.    If  the  poor-law 
The  bed  of  theHe  waters  must  have  an  were  once  extended,  it  would   become 
outlet.    If  it  once  burst  its  bounds.  Par-  permanent,  although  changed  for  a  tern- 
liament  can   never  control  the  mighty  porary  purpose.    If  changed  it  could  not 
torrent.    Though  not  now,  this  change  remedy  the  evil;  for  so  great  was  the 
may  in  the  future  alter  some  integral  part  pressure,  rates  could  not  be  collected  for 
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llie  <ml3j  required.    Ereii  for  fbe  rap-  Tbe  ExecvtiTe 
port  o(  tbe  Cdioh  poor-hoQ»es,  g;ivio^  tbe  respoosi^ihtT,  ^r 
onJr  indoor  relief,  tbejr  could  not  be  ia  sesRoo,  to  airaaa 
eoltected  except  bj  tbe  aid  of  the  mOi-  tnaemrj  to  pmaec^ie  ps'>lic 
tanr  and  police,  » tbe  constractkm  of  nods  aad  ^nd^vs. 
There  were  eriU  attending  a  temporary  in  all  tbe  counties  vhere  tiie  «carr,tT  w*i 
commiA^ioo.     It  woold  require  more  in-  sorelj  feh.     In  aO  a«c*i  places  the  land- 
tell  ijE^ence  and  energy  than  coo  Id  be  foa  nd  owners,  poor-law  ^«ard'-a29.  js^^xes,  aad 
among  tbe  maas  of  the  people,  to  dis-  coantj  sorrejor  were  to  deterviae  what 
tribute  prndently  a  loan  of  the  gorem-  roaJs  or  works  woo!d  be  of  greafest 
ment    This  coarse,  bowerer,  was  adopt-  nulitr  to  the  coontj,  to  esLnme  theco^ 
cd.    This  commiflsion  was  to  assist  tbe  to  obtain  the  approral  of  the  Board  ci 
goremment  to  obtain,  in  the  quickest  Works,  and  to  send  the  «ie  to  the  Lord 
manner  possible,  first,  information  as  to  Lieotenant  of  Ireland  for  his  saactioa ; 
the  deficiency  in  the  crop,  and  the  dis-  the  work  then  to  be  executed  vnder  the 
tress  consequent  in  all  parts  of  tbe  coun-  direction  of  this  sorrejor  and  the  Board 
try;  «ec/7nJ/y,  to  ascertain  the  sources  for  of  Works,      The  work   being  deoHed 
the  supply  of  food,  and  to  carry  into  effect  upon,  the  sereral  relief  coffimittees  £s- 
measures  of  relief.     It  consisted  of  eight  tricted  and  went  through  the  country, 
persons,  all  holdinr  some  office  under  into  the  lanes  and  bye-ways,  to  rcsi^Mr 
tbe  goTemment,  and  the  whole  under  tbe  tbe  names  and  to  bring  together  all  dot 
direction   of    the  Commissary  General,  could  work  and  who  were  sofeing  for 
Sir  Randolph  J.  Routh.     It  commenced  want  of  food.    The  rate  of  w^es  was 
its  labors  December  1st    Circulars  were  from  124  to  30  cents  per  day,  awording 
fent  out  to  all  of  tbe  2056  electoral  di-  to  the  ability  and  wants  of  the  laborer, 
risions.     Nearly  all  of  these  divisions  and  payments  made  once  in  two  we»ks. 
made  returns.    The  deficiency  was,  One  pound  of  meal,  sold  for  two  cents, 
in  110  Divisions,  y^  of  crop.  was  found  sufficient  to  carry  a  work- 
in  153        «'         j\    "  man  through  the  day.    To  those  who 
in  269        •*         X    **  could  not  work,  had  no  friend  to  aid 
in  582        •*         IT    **  them,  and  could  not  be  receired  into  the 
in  569        "         ty    **  workhouse.gratuitous  relief  was  afforded, 
in    16        •*         A    **  "^^  others,  in  some  cases,  food  was  sold 
in  125        **         tC    "  **  ^^^  prices.    Two  specific  r«les  were 
in    93        "         -j\    "  generally  observed  in  dispensing  thi^  aid: 
in     4        ««         ^    **  Ist.  Task- work  on  tbe  road  or  bridges 
making,  in  1921  divisions  returned,  an  from  every  applicant  for  relief;  2d.  Pav- 
average  deficiency  of  about  one- half  of  ment  to  be  made  in  food  or  money  barny 
tbe  entire  crop.  enough  to  purchase  a  spare  subsistence 

The  sources  of  supply  were,  Ist  In-  for  himself  and  family, 
dian  meal  from  the  United  States ;  2d.  This  commission  adopted  a  system  of 
Biscuit  and  oatmeal  in  the  naval  stores  of  organization  for  relief  committees  in  the 
Ireland;  3d.  Oatmeal  and  rice  to  be  found  distressed  counties  on  tbe  16th  February, 
in  tbe  British  markets.  Indian  meal  1846.  Tbe  extreme  of  tbe  pressure  for 
being  the  best  substitute  for  tbe  potato,  the  winter  was  felt  in  March.  It,  bow- 
the  commission  at  once  made  arrange-  ever,  fell  far  short  of  that  of  May,  Jane 
ments  with  the  Barings,  London,  to  pur-  and  July  ensuing,  just  before  the  gather- 
chase  to  tbe  amount  of  $500,000,  to  be  ine:  of  the  new  harvest 
deposited  in  the  naval  storehouses  at  Parliament  met  on  the  22d  of  January. 
Cork.  Mills  were  provided  for  grinding  Its  first  labor  was  to  sanction  these  pip- 
it, and  the  supply  placed  in  the  bands  ol  ceedings  by  two  acts — 9  and  10  Victoria, 
justices,  poor-law  guardians,  and  rectors,  chaps.  1  and  2 :  ThejFrrf,  to  facilitate  e«- 
for  distribution,  this  commi8<«ion  acting  ployment  for  the  poor  by  extending  public 
only  as  the  medium  between  the  govern-  works,  one-half  the  expense  tone  paii 
ment  and  these  officers.  In  this  distribu-  out  of  a  Parliamentary  grant ;  the  other 
tion  the  government  held  the  principle  half  to  be  a  loan  to  be  repaid  in  half- 
that  the  landholders  and  rate- payers  were  yearly  instalments,  and  to  be  raised  bj 
legally  and  morally  responsible  for  the  an  assessment  in  tbe  same  manner  as  tbt 
relief  of  the  destitute  in  their  own  terri-  poor-rate,  the  occupier  paying  the  tu. 
tory,  and  the  landed  property  must  there-  The  secandy  to  authorize  the  grand  juriei 
fore  be  chargeable.  to  appoint  in  the  spring  extraordioafy 
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presentment  M06ion« — ^that  10,  meetings  eities,  on  the  security  of  said  places;  1 1. 
m  the  several  counties,  when  application  Toantborize  an  advance  of  three  million 
should  be  made  for  grants  to  execute  pnb-  pounds  sterling  out  of  the  "  Consolidated 
lie  works  prayed  for»  sufficient  to  emplor  Pun^ — ^two  to  England,  and  one  to 
the  destitute  and  to  supply  them  with  Ireland,  to  improve  land  by  drainage; 
food,  and  advancing  money  from  the  12.  Further  to  aid  the  poor  by  employ- 
treasury  as  under  chapter  1,  at  6  per  cent  ment,  by  authorizing  sessions  of  Boards 
interest  for  this  purpose.  of  Guardians  to  estimate  and  pray  for 

On  application  for  a  loan,  the  following  public  works, 
inquiries  must  be  answered: —  When  the  accounts  of  the  Board  of 

1st.  Does  the  destitution  in  the  district  Works  for  Roads  and   Drainage  were 

justify  the  expenditure  ?  made  up  on  the  1st  of  August,  1846, 

2d.  Would  the  work  employ  the  poor  nearly  two  millions  of  the  poor  were  em- 

generally  ?  -  ployed  on  these  works ;  grants  had  been 

3d.  Would  particular  properties  be  ben-  made  by  Parliament  to  the  amount  of 

efited,  and  not  others  ?  $2,290,720 ;   $506,360  bad  been  raised 

The  roads  to  be  built  were  such  as  bv  subscription,  and  food  had  been  pur- 
would  improve  the  agricultural  interests  chased  to  the  amount  of  $755,895.  In 
and  facilitate  the  transportation  of  goods  the  four  provinces  there  bad  been  ap- 
to  markets  and  sea- ports.  pointed  648  Relief  Committees  ;  in  Ul- 

This  session  of  Parliament  closed  its  stke — 9  counties— 49 ;  in  Munstee — 6 

labors  on  the  28th  of  August.    The  fact  counties,  Clare,  Cork,  Kerry,  Limerick, 

that,  in  addition  to  the  above,  it  passed  Tipperary,   and    Waterford — 321  ;     in 

no  less  than  fourteen  acts,  aJl  bearing  Leinstcr — 12  counties,  what  was  the 

upon  the  sufferings  of   this    unhappy  English  Pale — 181 ;  In  Connauoht — 0 

country,  most  of  them  in  anticipation  of  counties — 98  committees, 
more  intense  distress,  is  evidence  of  both        *' A  practical  system  of  relief,  of  this 

its  forlorn  condition  and  the  vital  con-  description,"  says  SSir  R.  J.  Routh,  '*  dis- 

nection  of  this  state  with  the  long-settled  tributed  to  a  nation  in  small  issues,  to 

policy  of  government.  reach  the  poorest  families,  is  an  event  of 

These  were  the  principal  acts: — 1.  To  rare  occurrence  in  history.** 
authorize  drainage  of  land  if  the  improve-        We  have  gone  thus  far  into  details,  to 

ment  adds  to  its  value  by  one-tenth  of  the  enable  us  to  show,  as  we  shall  have  oc- 

expense,  the  security  to  be  mortgage —  casion,  the  enormous  waste  of  funds  to 

of  assignment  or  assurance,  repajrable  in  which  this  system  of  relief,  like  that  of 

twenty  years ;  2.  To  encourage  the  sea-  the  administration  of  the  poor-laws,  was 

fisheries  of  Ireland  by  erants  of  public  liable. 

money  to  build  piers,  harbors,  &c. ;  3.  It  is  estimated  that  5  per  cent,  of  the 
To  provide  fever  hospitals  till  1st  of  Sep-  population  of  Ireland  devote  themselves 
tember,  1847;  4.  To  re-or^anize  districts  to  the  potato  culture.  The  amount  of 
and  to  appoint  coroners  throughout  Ire-  land  under  tillage  with  this  root  in  1846, 
land;  5.  To  remove  the  charge  of  the  was  1,237,441  acres.  At  $62.50  per 
police  and  constabulary  from  the  local  acre,  the  ordinary  value,  the  net  value, 
taxes  to  the  •*  C<m$olidated  Fund,"  and  after  deducting  about  $16,000,000  for  the 
to  enlarge  the  reserve  police  force;  6.  rent  of  the  land,  would  not  be  less  than 
To  amend  laws  for  ejectment,  distress  $65,000,000.  This,  it  is  found,  will  give 
for  rent,  and  taxes — requiring  a  written  sustenance  to  76  per  cent,  of  the  wnole 
notice  of  amount  claimed  for  rent,  war-  population.  Estimating  the  population 
rant  to  be  signed  by  landlord  or  agent,  to  at  nine  millions,  six  millions  eight  bun- 
regulate  legal  fees  in  such  cases,  and  to  dredandforty  thousand  would  bedepend- 
ibrb  id  the  distrain  of  growing  crops;  7.  ent  upon  this  crop.  Five-sixths  of  it  in 
To  reduce  th^  duties  on  corn  tiU  the  Ist  1846,  was  destroyed,  leaving  the  same 
Ffhruary^  1849,  and  declaring  them  fractional  proportion  of  the  people,  vii.: 
thenceforward  nominal ;  8.  To  exempt  5,700,000  entirely  destitute  and  depend- 
stock  in  trade  from  being  rated  for  the  ent  upon  private  charitv  or  the  public 
relief  of  the  poor  till  October,  1847,  and  works.  These  were  still  ^oingon.  But 
to  the  end  of  the  then  session  of  Parlia-  an  evil  of  fearful  magnitude  arose  to 
ment ;  9.  To  enable  the  police  and  town  check  this  expenditure.  A  large  pro- 
officers  to  remove  nuisances,  to  prevent  portion  of  them  ^ttt  unproductive  works, 
the  spread  of  disease;  10.  To  establish  and  the  smaller  farmers,  the  con-acre  and 
public  baths  in   boroughs,  towns  and  cottier  men,  were  flocking  to  them  to 
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avoid  immediate  death  by  starration,  to  again  taken  away  the  staff  of  life.    A 

the  entire  neglect  of  the  tiUage  cfthe  land,  panic  has  seized  the  nation,  and  every 

In  view  of  the  eviJ,  it  was  now  sought  starving  tenant  rashes  to  throw  himself 

to  appropriate  the  public  money  to  what  and  family  into  the  anns  of  government 

were  called  productive  works^tbe  re-  It  is  their  only  hope.  Not  only  baronies* 

claiming  of  waste  land.    Many  of  the  but  the  entire  provinces  of  the  country, 

roads  on  which  improvements  were  be-  are  becoming  a  vast  fever-hospital  and 

gun,  now  left  half-finished,  were  in  a  charnel-house;    mountain    and  valley, 

far  worse  condition  than  in  the  previous  homestead   and   hut,   without    rite   or 

year.      Oiher  sources  of   employment  friendly  burial,   one    wide    unenclosed 

would  seem  to  be  of  little  avail ;  for  tomb. 

sustenance  by  the  public  works  had  At  the  close  of  the  last  year,  the  spirit 
become  almost  a  mania  among  the  peo-  and  action  of  government  were  worthy  of 
pie.  Were  it  otherwise,  what  could  all  praise.  The  first  step  had  the  prompt 
they  do  ?  There  was  little  or  no  seed  sanction  of  Parliament  Its  acts,  as  we 
for  tillage.  The  journals  of  the  country,  have  shown,  were  liberal  and  numerous, 
it  is  true,  were  calling  on  government  to  and  yet  in  every  nook  and  corner  of  the 
establish  depots  of  seed,  for  gratuitous  country  was  felt  the  demoralising  effect 
distribution,  or  for  sale  at  cost  But  that  of  the  method  by  which  its  bounty  bad 
did  not  avail  them.  Many  of  the  resi-  been  applied.  The  sentiments  of  a  large 
dent  landlords  who  were  able  to  supply  body  of  the  nation,  Irish  peers  as  well  as 
it,  did  60.  These  were  few,  and  the  the  people,  were  expressed  in  the  Ian- 
universal  complaint  was,  there  is  little  or  guage  of  an  eloquent  barrister : — "  An- 
no preparation  for  the  future  crop,  while  other  year  has  just  passed  over  our  af- 
famine  and  pestilence  are  impending  flicted  country,  amidst  scenes  of  horror 
over  us.  •*  The  whole  Irish  people,"  and  desolation  that  have  no  parallel  in 
says  one  writer,  **  are  rushing  with  one  the  records  of  the  world.  England  has 
impulse  to  fasten  themselves  upon  the  doled  out  a  loan,  which  she  has  allowed 
taxes.  No  one  will  consent  to  work,  us  to  saddle  upon  the  land  of  this  coun- 
except  for  government  wages.  The  try ;  like  a  pawnbroker  she  has  demand- 
work  is  well  known  to  be  but  nominal,  ea  security  for  every  shilling^  of  loan 
The  small  farmers,  although  they  pay  no  she  has  aidvanced — nay,  more,  she  has 
rent,  do  not  even  sow  their  lands/'  The  charged  upon  the  land  of  Ireland  the  ex> 
county  of  Kerry,  en  masse,  it  was  said,  penses  of  the  distribution  of  that  loan, 
bad,  at  this  time,  the  close  of  1846,  dis-  What  is  the  consequence  ?  If  the  pre»- 
continued  agricultural  operations.  ent  system  continue  much  longer,  the 
The  picture  of  the  country,  and  its  land-owners  will  hear  thundering  in 
threatening  doom,  were  now  more  fear-  their  ears,  a  word  terrible  to  Ireland — 
ful  and  appalling  than  ever  in  the  annals  confisc^ion!  One  huge  mortgage  is  over- 
of  its  history.  Its  conquest  and  confisca-  spreading  this  entire  island,  and  when 
tion  under  Elizabeth,  the  second  and  third  the  time  of  repayment  comes,  and  when 
under  Cromwell,  and  again  under  William,  England  files  her  foreclosure  bill,  and 
when  hundreds  of  thousandsj)erished  on  when  she,  as  the  judge,  gives  the  decree 
the  battle- field,  or  were  put  to  the  sword  to  account,  and  that  account  is  taken, 
and  the  gibbet,  were  death-blows  from  the  landlords  of  Ireland  will  find  their 
which  the  poor  Celt  has  never  recovered,  homes  and  inheritances  the  property  of 
His  vassalage  has  thenceforward  been  but  another  people." 
another  name  for  barbarism.  Civilization  On  the  30th  of  November,  1846,  the 
and  happineHshavewithhim  followed  only  Society  of  Friends,  Dublin,  which  had 
in  the  paths  of  Anglicism,  and  these  but  by  formed  a  Relief  Committee  for  all  Ire- 
alaw  of  nature,  which  transcends  that  of  land,  issued  a  circular,  setting  forth  the 
nations.  But  never  has  he  seen  a  day  necessity  for  prompt  action,  and  the  plan 
like  this.  The  first  year  of  a  cycle  in  of  their  operations.  This  circular  was 
his  history,  more  terrible  than  all  these  distributed  over  Ireland,  England,  and 
bloody  coitqueMs,  is  now  closing.  In  other  countries  of  Europe.  A  few  cop- 
face  of  a  Grant  Act  and  a  Ijabor-rate  Act,  ies  found  their  way  to  America.  Mr. 
famine  has  already  left  its  dark  foot-  Wm.  Forster  and  a  small  party  of  beoev- 
prints  through  the  mountain  districts  of  olent  Friends,  with  the  approbation  of 
Lis  country.    Providence  has  once  and  this  body  and  the  London  Friends*  Com- 

<^— ^■^■^^^—^^^—M     ■                                 »■»                       ■■■!                                      111^                                      ■!■■                      —■  ■■■■                                                                                ■■^■^M                                                                                               ■                     ^— — ii^^^^^^^^» 

*  It  weu»  not  the  fact.    One-half  under  the  first  act  was  a  gift 
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mittee,  set  oat  on  the  same  day,  (30th,)  of  some  of  these  even  was  threatened. 

on  a  tour  of  investigation  through  the  Many  Unions  were  largely  in  debt,  and 

"westerii  disUicts  of  Ireland.     We  have  the  rates  which  supported  them,  from  the 

followed  this  party  on  their  errand  of  extreme  poverty  of  the  farmers,  could  not 

mercy,  first,  to  Mote  and  Athlone  in  be  collected ;  food  was  had  at  exorbitant 

Westmeatu  Co.;  thence  to  Roscommon,  prices  to  cover  the  risk  and  delay  of  pay- 

Castlerea,  and   Boyle,  in  Roscommon  ;  ment;  in  many  there  were  to  be  no  more 

toCarrick-on-Shannon,fiallinnamoreand  admitted,  and  those  within  were  slowly 

Swanlinbar,  in  Leitrim  ;  to  Enniskillen  dying  of  hunger  from  the  bankrupt  state 

and  Fettigoe  in  Fermanagh  ;  to  8tranor-  of  the  concern. 

lar,  Letterkenny,  Ramelton,  Dunfanaghy,        In    Leitrim  county,  at   Carrick-on- 

Guidore,  Killybegs,  Donegal — indeed  to  Shannon, 

ail  the  famishing  towns  in  the  wild,       ,.^.  ^  ^     ,. .  ,  , 

mountainous  districtof  Donegal,  the  ex-  ,.  ^^•"^  wa.  but  room  for  thirty,  and 

treme  north-west  of  the  island ;  we  have  tt'lTJ^lZ'^  **rh1l1rt«^  Jlr\P^nS 

•r»ii^...  J  4U  _     '    .u  J  .L         L  tor  admission.    Tnis  was  a  very  painiui 

followed  them  as  they  passed  through  ^„^  heartrending  scene.    Poor  wretches 

this  desolate  region  amid  storms  of  hail  in  ,he  last  degree  of  famine  prescnUng 

and  snow,  prepared  with  funds  to  save  themselves— women   with   six   or   seven 

those  who  were  actually  at  the  door  of  children,  begging  that  two  or  three  might 

death  ;  thence  into  Sligo  and  Mayo,  to  be  taken  in,  as  their  husbands  were  earn- 

the  extreme  west,  into  Achii  and  Bet-  ing  but  6d.  per  day;  but  these  were  ob- 

mullet  Islands;  thence  through  the  still  lig^d  to  be  refused,  on  the  ground  that 

more  desolate    district    of    Connemara.  there  were  more  prewing  cases.    Some  of 

along  the  coast  and  into  the  baronies  of  J^®  children  were  like  skeletons^   their 

Galway;   traveling  aicain  over  the  same  [ff? '^^'l^^ri?  rK^^.K"""^^'*  ^"^^^^^^^ 

4^„u^ K..*  •u u\ I  limbs  so  wasted,  that  there  was  little  left 

territory  hut  through  new  places  ;occu-  ^ut  bones,  theii  hands  and  arms  in  par- 

pying  about  four  nrionihs  through  the  en.  ^jeular  being  much  emaciated,  and    the 

tire  winter,  and  distributing  in  food  and  happy  expression  of  infancy  being  gone 

clothing  to  those  in  the  last  extremity  of  from  their  faces,  leaving  the  anxious  look 

distress  upwards  of  $50,000  ;  some  of  it  of  premature  old  age.     A  widow  with  two 

the  bounty  of  America,  gathered  in  New-  children,  who  for  a  week  had  eaten  nothing 

York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston,  ere  yet  hut  cabbage— these  were  admitted  into  the 

we  had  heard  of  the  appalling  scenes  house,  but,  as  a  Guardian  remarked,  one  of 

they  were  witnessing.    What  country  ever  ^\^  children  would  trouble  them  but  a  very 

witnessed  a  pilgrimage  like  this?     Was  f^Tl-'T-    Indexed  they  were  so  far  spent, 

AWA..  o  ;^...^A»  ^/  »il?^»  -«  f.  II  «*  #u-:i  that  if  they  had  been  rejected,  it  is  prob- 

ever  a  puraey  of  niercy  so  full  of  thril-  ^^^  ^^     ^^^^j^  ^^^^  ^^  ^;  ^^^  i;^^ 

ling  and   heart-rending   scenes?      And  Another  woman  with  two  children,  and 

what  chanty  ever  so  doubly  blest  ?  not  far  from  being  confined  again,  stated 

We  gather  from  the  horrifying  pictures  that  during  the  last  week  they  had  existed 

of  their  report,  and  from  the  ioumals  of  upon  two  quarts  of  meal  and  two  heads  of 

that  period,  such  details  as  will  show  the  cabbage  ;   her  husband  having  left  her  a 

progress  and  severity  of  this  visitation.  month  before  to  seek  for  work, — famine 

The  first  thing  which  attracted  atten-  ^^  written  in  the  faces  of  this  woman 

tion  on  this  painlul  route  was  the  con-  •"<>  *»«»"  children.    A  boy  of  fourteen  years 

dition  of  the  poorhouses;  in  most  cases  P^^f  "ted  two  little  sisters  for  admission, 

crowded  to  excess,  and  multitudes  of  T^''^''^^'^^,i:''^t^'' ^t^l^i^xt?^^. 
f.«.«:.K;»»  «r--.»«—  «#;ii  «-^-.«-.  f  -  «  i  their  cause  with  a  warmth  of  feeling  that 
famishing  creatures  still  pressing  for  ad-  ^„  .urcessful  for  ihem.  He  was  iS  ser- 
miltance;  excewively  filUiy,  and  great  ^ice  himself,  but  not  earning  enough  to 
nnmbers,  even  females,  almost  destitute  fceep  them.  Last  year  he  supported  them 
of  clothing;  education  of  the  children  by  planting  a  few  potatoes  in  con-acre,  but 
neglected ;  their  sanitary  condition  de-  the  crop  having  railed  this  year,  he  was 
plorable — fever  and  dysentery  making  unable  to  support  them  as  heretofore:  their 
awful  ravages,  especially  among  the  father  and  mother  were  dead.  Among  so 
newly  admitted,  often  found  in  a  state  of  ^^J  •Pplicsnis,  siity  or  seventy  were  re- 
exhaustion  from  previous  deficiency  of  ^^?^}  °"^  ^^^  **^«  iDisenibJ|e  condition  in 
nourishment  and  use  of    unwholesome  ^^*^5  ^n*"^  "^t'^i!  '*  "  <1,V««*'«°*»'»**  i^  IJ^^T 

food,  and  from  the  sad  fact  too.  that  being  r^>t''}\  '^l^v  .^"ZrlZXT.r  -f,  \rf.h 

•- 4U..  !-.-•  .• ^f  J-        ^    .u  ^  having  to  walk  as  mncn  as  five  or  ill  Irun 

^Al  **  »,   "^"^  '"'^  ^r***^^^*'^  >";*"  «»i»es     One  hundred  and  .ixty.six  inmates 

into  these  houses,  not  for  medical  aid  or  in  the  hospital,  and  twelve  deaths  last 

food,  but  to  obtain  a  decent  banal.     But  week  ;  many  bad  cases  of  fever  and  dyscn- 

deplorable  as  were  these  refuges,  the  loss  tery  in  the  workhouse,  and  no  proper  means 
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of  keeping  the  diseased  separate  from  the  everywhere,  from  Carrick-on-Shannon,  aH 

healthy.     William  Forster  furnished  each  arouod  our  course,  and  above  an  average  rf 

of  the  rejected  applicants  with  a  large  deaths  reported-    Now  thoogh  these  deaths 

piece  of  bread  on  going  away,  and  but  for  perhaps  could  not  be  declared  by  a  jury  to 

this  supply  they  must  have  had  to  walk  to  be  the  result  of  starvarion,  yet,  when  we 

their  desolate  houses  without  food."  heard  one  gentleman  remark  that  be  w» 

At  another  Union, "  there  was  a  great  beginning  not  to  know  the  people  froia 

want  of  clothing  among  the  females— to  a  their  altered  look?,  and  anotber  speak  of  a 

reprehensible  degree.    No  appearance  of  death  that  occurred  to  bis  own  knowledge, 

employment  for    the  adults,   who    were  where,  though  the  man  had  some  food  kt 

either  sitting  on  benches  round  the  room,  the  previous  twenty-foar  hours,  yet  bad  a 

or  crowding  together  over  the  fire  two  or  good  deal  of  long  fasting  previoosly;  and 

three  deep.    The  infants  exhibited  an  ap-  where  three-fourths  of  the  population  art 

pearance  truly  affectinz."  similarly  situated,  what  is  to  be  done  r 

Another  was  "  in  the  most  filthy  and  ,.  ^^  ,^^.,  ..^  anA  -«  #w-  i:^  ^  «-j 

neglected  state  possible.  The  inmates  were  .  ^^l}^^     ^"t^^"^^  ^^^I^ 

not  half  fed  nor  half  clad.    The  day  pre-  ^^^  Ath  one  o  Raicommon,  about  fite^ 

vious  to  our  visit  they  had  but  one  meal  of  "**^*'  '\  ^f^^\  /'^°»  conversation  wiA 

oatmeal  and  water,  and  at  that  time  had  '"'^^  f.t^"^  ^""^'T* r\  '^P^*^  "^ 

not  more  than  two  hundred  weight  of  oat-'  ?^^  f  ^^^  ^^  *^^  °^  ^^^f*  *^*^ 

meal  in  the  house ;   whilst  the^  quanUty  [[^"  ^V'  «°  •!:*"  *'*''^'''^''7**'!i  "^^ 

which  should  be  coinumed  by  the  number  ^'^^  ^rv^fnnl^^Jilf  Th^  wTI^^ISI 

of  persons  in  the  house  is  three  hundred  IZJ^L^^^^L^I^    T^^^n^^SliS 

weight     Everywhere  signs  of  neglect  and  ^""^  V^^^^  ^^  support.  J***^  «P*°fj,«« 

mi^lryshowed'themselvi:  we  ^d  not  go  Z^^J^  '^^^r^r^^^'^'^^ 

all  over  the  house,  but  in  the  bed-rooms  l>ttl«  bread     They  receive  lOd,  (20ce«to) 

we  entered  there  was  not  a  mattress  of  any  ^'  ^^  ■ubsistence. money ,  but  when  tbi 

kindlobeseen;thefloorswerestrewedwith  r'^'Lt'^'tV  ^**  ^T^^'^^^^J^. 

a  little  dirty  straw,  and  the  poor  creatures  ^  P*'^  ^*l^  ^J?^"*^?'  calculated  on  a  certaja 

were  thus  ««.rerf'down  as^close  together  ^^  Z^^ZVLu^^h  7d   r^'^^ 

as  mififht  be,  in  order  to  get  the  largest  ^^^  ****  V?*^  ^^^"^  '*'  **' A     ^^^^ 

posiible  number  under  one  miserable  r^g-  P*^  ^^^1  J*^*^«  T  "^^7^^*  ^""^"^ 

Income  case,  six  children-for  blankeU  we  ''Z\  .'  wl^„^^7frn^^^^;Ef  nlT"^ 

did  not  see.     These  rooms  were  in  a  most  ""^If?  ^°  ""^^^^  *°  ^"f  from  their  homes.  At 


tween  himTnd  the  d^mrstone  floo":  anli  !!?"'ii^^tv'navin  ^Ih  ^  VZ  A 

rug  to  cover  him.  lay  a  poor  old  man,  J^*".!*,^*"  1^*^  P*^  *"  ^'^  ^- ^- ^  ^  ^ 

whose  emaciated  form  and  sunken,  death-  ^^f.  !♦  ♦!*•  ««,;.v  c».^«^,u.  ««•  k.u  tk« 

like  features,  told  that  his  sufferings  were  ^^^^'^  P*"f>  Stranorlar  one-half  tbe 

near  a  close'*                      •uucnu^^  were  population,  or  three  thousand  applicaoti 

for  work  on  the  books  of  the  relief  cooi- 

Such  was  the  general  condition  through-  mittee.     From  Letterkenny  to  Rameltoo 

out  their  route,  of  those  existing  and  ^^^  ^  perfect  hurricane  of  snow,  hail,  aad 

dying  under  legal  provision.      But  the  ^'"*'-    ^^^  horses  could  not  proceed  at 

state  of  the  next  higher  class  from  West-  T'^  l*^"  *  f^^'^  P!^*»  *~^  "^^  '^f '^  ""^^^ 

MEATH  to  Donegal,  was  equally  deplor-  ^^^^"^  ^^''"  "*  traveling  seven  miUs.- 

able.     One  of  the  party  before  familiar  "  ^* "  ^"«  ^^  *^«  wildest  tracts  of  moua- 

"with  the  country  says  •— -  ***"  country  which  even  this  wild  country 

^    *  can  produce,  rendered  doubly  so  to-day  by 

"You  would  hardly  recognize  the  coun-  the  continual  storm  which  at  times  alnwit 
try  in  passing  through  it— everything  alive  ii^eded  their  progress  In  this  wild  dis- 
but  man  has  disappeared — no  dogs — no  pigs  trict  they  visited  several  of  the  waysids 
— no  poultry ;  the  people  have  a  sickly,  huts,  which  outwardly  as  well  as  inwardly 
livid  hue.  1  do  not  think  I  heard  a  poor  exhibited  the  deepest  poverty  and  distrest 
person  laugh  since  I  left  home — how  (They  found  families  of  eight  or  ten  living 
changed  !  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  i  n  huts  about  twelve  feet  square,  the  out- 
there  is  no  playing  of  children  in  the  streets,  side  walls  not  more  than  six  feet  in  height. 
The  gentr^  we  have  met  seem  deeply  im-  without  any  window,  and  the  doorway  so 

Sressed  with  a  sense  of  the  duties  they  low  as  to  render  access  difficult ;  their  only 
ave  to  perform.  Private  benevolence  can  food  being  a  little  oatmeal  stiraboxit  or  caka 
do  a  good  deal,  even  if  it  were  confined  to  once  or  twice  a  day.  and  without  even  a 
clothe  an  almost  naked  population,  and  ad-  prospect  of  continuance  of  that  during  Iks 
minister  comforts  to  the  sick ;  and  these  present  severe  weather.  Tbeir  great  pa- 
are  a  numerous  class.  We  found  dvsen-  tience  and  the  absence  of  all  murmuriag 
tsry,  accompanied  by  a  low  fever,  existing  are  most  striking  features ;  and  the  alnott 
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invariable  answer  to  the  question,  'how  scription  of  the  estates  and  the  bcneft- 

they  expected  to  live  during  the  winter/  cence  of  Lord  George  Hill  at  Guidore,  al- 

was, « The  Lord  only  knows."*)  though  an  oasis  ia  the  desert,  we  have 

not  space  to  present.    At  the  parish  of 

The  following  day  they  proceeded  to  the  Rosses,  the  proprietor  an  absentee, 

Danifanaghy,  a  town  forming  a  point  in  they  found  the  most  terrible  destitution. 
the  extreme  northwest  coast  of  Ireland, 

being  eight  hours  in  traveling  seventeen       "  With  an  area  of  53,000  acres,  and  a 

Irish  miles,  exposed  to  a  constant  storm  population  oflO.OOO  persons,  there  is  not 

of  hail  and  snow.    Here  they  hold  from  "^^l  ^plough  to  be  found ;  lh«  ne»I?;J 

one  half  rood  to  half  an  aire  of  hind.  '""*;!^V^,:r'^. "  l^l'TnlJ^w^Tf  SeJ^ 

This  is  cultivated,  and  the  balance  of  Se^^^o'f  "i  ^^d'T^^^^ 

Unoe  divided  between  chance-labor  and  ^^^^  subsisting  on  two  or  three  pounds  of 

fishing.    The  rent  of  the  hut  is  $5  per  ^eal  per  diem. 

annum  and  paid  by  labor— one  or  two        «<  We  pursued  our  way  about  twenty 

days  per  week  for  the  landlord.     Many  miles  further  to  Glenties,  still  the  property 

families  had  sold  their  fowls,  their  pigs,  of  the  same  landlord.    Everywhere  the 

their  bedclothes,  and  in  extreme  cases,  »ime  features   of  poverty,   misery,  and 

pledged  their  Bibles  for  food.     Families  wretched  culUvation  of  land ;  what  a  con- 

of  eight  persons  subsist  a  day  and  a  half  ^^^^  >"  every  way  to  the  estate  we  len  in 

on  two  and  a  half  pounds  of  meal.    Half  ^**^  ""^^^  ^^  ^^.^fS5^"i"J^ 

«u^^^i«-  j*'»*  *u  a  contrast  between  the  effects  of  an  aDsen* 

the  Dopu  ation  were  destitute ;  one  thou-  ^l  ^^  ^^^^^^  proprietor  !- 

sand  applicants  on  the  books  of  the  relief       ^^  Killybegs.  ••  The  public  works  have 

committee.     Inthedistrictof  Fanad  1634  j^^  been  opened ;  and  they  told  us  of 

applicants.    In  one  hut  six   feet  high,  imtonces  of  poor  women  cominc  to  beg  the 

there  were  two  families  of  seventeen  per-  loan  of  meal  to  make  a  little  cake  for  their 

sons.     Some  of  the  children  were  sleep-  sons  or  husbands,  who  had  got  tickets  for 

inr  on  a  little  straw  on  the  ground  under  work,  but  were  unable,  from  sheer  want  of 

a  filthy  blanket;  others  were  on  cabin-  food,  to  work,  some  having  fasted  two  or 

like  shelves  made  of  sticks.     Few  of  our  three  days ;  and  instances  were  known  of 

readers  have  any  conception  of  the  char-  ^he  poor  men  actually  famUng  at  their 

actcr  of  these  cabins  ot  the  lowest  Irish  ^^'^  ^'^"",  ^^"T/^nLTwi  r^^SfiS  a 

^r.tv r^>"^ ?';'^, ""T^^"  ?^'  zz^u'^ 7a^r:;rorthrdr.:i: 

of  the  Esthonian  of  Eastern  Europe  is  a  ^y^l^^  is  making  proj^ress  amon^  the  peo- 

dwelling  of  comfort  compared  with  them ;  p^^,^  principally  in  the  form  of  dysentery, 

the  cabin  of  the  poor  Lettes  of  Livonia  which  he  attributed  to  the  change  in  diet, 

of  unhewn  logs  and  moss-filled  crevice,  but  especially  to  an  insufficiency  of  food, — 

is  to  those  of  Western  Ireland  a  palace,  his  words  were,  *  The  people  are  actually 

Here  they  are  '*  built   of  earth ;   one  starving.'  ** 

shovelful  over  the  other,  with  a  few  . 

stones  mingled  here  and  there,  till  the        Such  were  the  scenes  witnessed  in 

wall  is  high  enough.    A  few  sods  of  Donegal.    The  party  now  proceeded  to 

grass  cut  from  a  neighboring  bog  are  his  Mayo.    At  Crossmolina  they 
only  thatch.     There  are  thousands  of  ^,  ,  •        «  «« ^/ 

cabins  in  which  not  a  trace  of  a  window        "  ^et  a  young  ,«?"' ^"TyiXV.  t^rt?t 

is  to  be  seen  ;  nothing  but  a  little  square  *^'«  fo^iTotln  w^c^  iemiin^  hJd  b^n 

.    1    ■    r      .      »-•  .-  J     Li      .t     J  r  was  lor  a  woman,  wnose  remains  nao  oeen 

hole  in  front,  which  doubles  the  duty  of  j,    ^  ^j  ^t  days,  until  they  had  begged  the 

door,     window    and    chimney;    light,  pnceofacoffin.   Nothing  appeared  to  me  to 

smoke,  pigs,  and  children,  all  must  pass  offer  so  striking  a  proof  of  the  greatness  of 

in  and  out  of  the  same  aperture  .  the  calamity,  as  the  complete  poesession  it 

**A  French   author,  Beaumont,  who  has  obtained  of  the  public  mind.    I  heard 

had  seen  the  Irish  peasant  in  his  cabin,  nothing  spoken  of,  but  the  situation  of  the 

and  the  North  American  Indian  in  his  country ;  the  supply  and  prices  of  food ; 

wigwam,  has  assured  us  that  the  savage  ^^^  public  works ;  the  distress  of  the  peo- 

is  Better  provided  for  than  the  poor  min  EJ«  '  »"?  *^t  «»«*"'  ^^  *''^^V'^r   ?TJl  S?. 

;«  \.^t^^U      T«j^^j  -u i^\. v^  The  resident  gentry  see  and   feel  for  the 


•nch  physical  privations  as  the  peasantry    themselves  zealously,  and  at  considerable 

ia  some  parts  of  Ireland.**  personal  and  pecuniary  sacrifices,  for  the 

In  the  midst  of  these  tcenes,  the  de-    relief  of  their  dependents  and  neighbort ; 
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in  which  endeavors  they  are,  with  a  few  she  could  no  longer  listen  the  cries  of  ber 
rare  exceptions,  wholly  unassisted  by  the  starving  child.  Many  are  frightfully 
absentee  proprietors.  The  wives  and  swollen,  having  lived  on  cabbage  only  for 
daughters  of  the  gentry  are  making  equal  weeks.'  In  one  district  in  the  County  of 
exertions ;  and  ladies  of  the  first  rank  may  Sligo  of  97,000  acres  and  a  population  of 
be  seen  daily  distributing  soup  or  meal,  or  27,000  souls,  there  was  no  reeidcnt  p<ro> 
cutting  out  clothes,  to  be  made  by  poor  prietor.  In  the  County  of  Kerry  the 
women,  and  sold  to  the  poor  at  low  rate.  Rector  of  Dunurlin  states :  **  It  is  impossi* 
Compassion  for  the  misery  which  they  are  ble  to  set  forth  the  misery  that  prevails  is 
unable  to  relieve  ;  alarm  for  the  future ;  an  this  remote  and  isolated  district.  1  am 
anxious  sense  of  the  responsibility  of  their  speaking  within  bounds,  when  1  say  that 
position ;  and  an  overwhelming  weight  of  tnousands  in  the  small  district  around 
public  business,  oppress  many  of  the  small  Dingle  are  famishing ;  several  have  died  of 
number  of  resident  proprietors,  to  an  ex*  starvation,  and  many  more  are  wasting  by 
tent  that  must  be  witnessed  to  be  under-  degrees.  When  they  have  no  means  of 
stood.  All  religious  and  political  dif-  providing  food,  they  take  to  their  beds,  and 
ferences  appear  for  the  present  to  be  few  rise  from  them.  Famine  is  visible  is 
.forgotten.  •  •  •  •  xhe  the  faces  of  all ;  it  is  difficult  to  recogniw 
small  farmers  are  rapidly  consuming  their  some  that  six  weeks  ago  were  strong  and 
small  stock,  and  the  best  opinion  1  could  healthy  looking.  It  is,  indeed,  a  fearful 
obtain  estimated  it  as  likely  to  last,  at  and  heart-sickening  sight,  to  nee  men 
furthest,  only  four  months ;  and  then  their  fainting  and  stricken  through,  for  the  want 
destitution  will  be  as  complete  as  that  of  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  It  is  my  opinion 
the  cottiers  or  con-acre  men,  excepting  that  more  than  half  the  population  here 
the  very  few  who  have  money  saved.  I  will  perish,  if  relief  is  not  afforded  them 
have  no  doubt  many  of  the  latter  will  go  to  by  the  government — private  individuals 
America.  A  ship  left  Sligo  lately,  and  cannot  meet  it — we  are  doing  what  we  can. 
instead  of  the  sorrow  usual  on  leaving  I  have  set  up  a  bakery,  to  make  bread  for 
their  native  country,  there  was  nothing  the  poor,  the  profits  to  pay  the  expenses— 
but  joy  at  their  escape.  The  country  is  in  tonp  shops,  also,  to  sidl  at  one  halfpenay 
many  places  becoming  depopulated ;  they  a  quart,  and  a  shop  where  we  retail  meal 
are  deserting  their  cabins,  crowding  into  and  flour  at  something  under  first  cost— 
the  towns  and  cities,  spreading  themselves  the  loss  to  be  met  by  subscriptions.  A 
over  our  eastern  counties,  where  the  friend  got  me  on  his  credit  thirty-five  tons 
destitution  is  less, because  the  people  have  of  it  in  Dublin,  which  is  affording  great 
been  accustomed  to  rely  on  wages  for  their  relief.  The  shop  is  crowded  from  morn- 
support;  and  when  they  can  beg  the  pas-  ing  to  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  aod  it  is 
sage-money,  crossing  over  into  England  piteous  to  witness  the  misery  that  comes 
and  Scotland.    Such  extreme  mendicitv  is  before  us." 

frightfully  demoralizing :  but  how  can  they        ^.        ,.     .  oi-^,  •      t 

help  it  ?    If  they  stay  at  home,  they  must  ^0!  a.  distnct  near  Skihberceij  in  tht 

starve."  County  of  Cork,  another  writea : — 

••  The  small  farmers  are  disheartened ;        «  -'u  i  ••       r  *v        -:  u  •     i.  .♦ 

ID  despair  on  account  of  their  losses,  and  „  S^^^^^"^'         \  *  ,'if  ''^       .i*  ±."1 

the  irreat  arrean  of  rent  thev  have  as  vet  ^'*'*' '   *•""'  "'    °°'y  *•"'•  gen^enMT'* 

ground,  and  think  if  they  culUv.tl.  it  is  S?.'""^"""  *.°,'^;;^°"l  r,fc^«?^ii.^ 

Father  for  their  landlords  than  for  them-  \^"«  "«  °°'  VT       f^^S'^  7  y^ 

*»«/».  ^f  tk:-  Jl^:«k    ««„-    «  T   ^^   A^i]»  is  in  itt  is  held  in  small  holdings,  of  from 

rector  ot  tnis  parish   says,  *  1   am   daily  *     .     .  ^-^  ^.^  ' ,.    . 

<*;»:»»  «»*   o«M«    ♦«    ooii;    t>».../x..<.      n.at  one  acre  to  ten  or  fifteen  acres,  the  rent 

^iU^e  Z  i:Z    nUKTe' hai?"  TiV'''l^T  ^^loilT.  ^^if  a"JS 

whom  are  in  the  most  desperate  want.  Jhe  holding;  bnt  the  "•^""Jy  ^old  ab^ 

and  in  the  Union  one-half  of  the  20.000  *"«  *'«•;  ^?»"'°*»  "!!! 'il'^'l^I^ 

uttUare  in  a  like  state.'    'For  the  last  H^'^^^  no  turnips,  nor  any  K»t  of  gree. 

two  months,*  says  the  Curate  of  Kilfian,  ^''^P- 

•  I  have  endeavored  to  sustain  life  among        qj  ^^e  doomed  district  of  Skibberwn  it 

my  neighbors  m  giving  daily  one  pint  of  wrJttPn  •— 

soup  to   196.     A  few  days  since  a  poor  ^^  wrmen . 

woman  came  begging  for  soup  and  carrying        ««  The  fruits  of  the  earth  have  nearly  dis- 

on  her  back  her  son  of  three-and-twenty.  appeared  from  the  face  of  theconntry;  not  a 

He  could  not  walk ;  his  appearance  was  single  day's  supply  of  native  food  supposed 

frightful.    A  woman  six  days  after  her  to  be  remaining  in  the  whole  extent  of  om 

confinement,  crawled  to  my  kitchen,  saying  large  parish.  Pigs,  fowls,  and  flffgs,  hitherto 
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tonrces  of  income  to  thoutands,  almost  funds,  which  the  beneToIent  of  frehind, 

equally  ■Circe ;  the  tillage  of  the  toil  ia  England  and  America  could  supply,  the 

danger  of  being  rery  generally  neglected,  plague    could   not   be   stayed.      In   the 

there  being  neither  wed  corn,  nor  the  Counties  of  Gal  way.  Mayo,  and  Roscom- 

meai»  of  procuring   it     The  means  of  ^^         ^^  \^^  ^^     ^„,3 

purchafing  food  are  generally  beyond  the a- j«:i„  ^ 

Teach  of  the  people,  and  eren  thoee  who  now  dying  daily. 

are  earning  a  acauty  pittance  on  the  public  J^^J^^^  ^^  7*"®^  ^^Jt  ^P?.™^'®"* 

works,  find  it  quite  disproportionate  to  the  o»  ^"^  Labor-rate  Act  extended  to  all  parts 

exorbitenl  price  of  the  lowest  bread-stuffs ;  of  the  country,  althouj^h  in  December  the 

whilst  in  some  localities,  remote  from  any  Lord  Lieutenant  had  issued  379  procla* 

market  town,  the  dearth  of  food  materially  mations  for  extraordinary   presentment 

aggravates  the  trials  and  difficulties  of  the  sessions  for  applications  for  works.  They 

poor.    The'^earects  of  these  complicated  bad  ever3rwhere    felt  the  demoralizing 

trials  may  be  traced  in  the  emaciated  and  effect   of   unproductive  works,  and   aP 

w^-worn  appearajice  of  many  of  the  poor  ^^^^^^  ^y  ^^^  c^ief  Secretary's  letter  the 

^nH!?7»:  "^"^  '  ^•'^  ?•«  ^'^l  Tu  act  was  made  to  include  m)rfuc/.i,e  works, 

under  the  pressure  of    want,  and  it  u  .  „  ,. .  ^..k^    nr^^^^riik^    ik^w    »•*« 

painful  to  contemplate  the  extent  to  which  ^^^  Ihe  method    PJ^ribed,  they    were 

human  life  may  yet  be  sacrificed.    Tosuch  scarcely    practicable,     btil     they   must 

extremity  have  some  been  brought,  as  to  "^ave  wages  and  public  employment    On 

have  a^in  turned  up  the  potatoe  ground  the  1st  Dec  *46  under  all  Ihe  acts,  270,- 

long  since  dug  out,  in  the  vain  hope  of  000  were  engaged,  and  on  the  15th  Jan., 

obtaining  H-om  it  a  meal  of  food;  whilst  400,000;  while  agriculture,  especially  in 

others  have  resorted  to  the  sea-shore,  to  the  maritime  counties  of  Donegal,  Majro, 

gather  sea. weed  and  small  shelUfish  with  Galway,  Clare  and  Kerry,  was  totally 

which  to  satisfy  their  hunger ;  and  some  neglected 

again  of  the  more  aged,  apprehending  that  ^^  ^ave  enumerated  the  various  Acts 

!n^Yttol1^rJ:i^;^^^^^^^^  o^  1846  touching thefam.neTheGrant 

die,  in  order  that  their  remains  might  not  ^*^^' ?*J^  was  called,  comprised  chapters 

be  commitled  to  the  earth  without  the  ^  «"<*  ^  o'  *'>»^  session.     Under  these 

decent  appendage  of  a  coffin  !"  ^^^  constructed  public  roadsand  bridges. 

We  have  already  stated  the   principle 

Another  says  of  Erris,  in  Mato  :—  of  the  law   and   method  of    operation. 

,„  ,  Chapter  1  made  the  grant  of  Parliament 

"We  have  no  food-.no  mone^— no  means,  applicable  also  to  the  drainage  of  land. 

We  are  on  the  verge  of  utter  ruin;starvation  provided  the   improvement  increased  its 

mi^,^*''ir^i"nnV^'^i*^t^^^  ^»«c  ^r  one-tenth  of  the  expenditure, 

means  l>e  adopted  to  arrest  the  train  of  ..            "^  •.     «     c             ^               j   .u 

evils  that  must  inevitably  follow  in  the  »*^J  •^""^^  i?  ^«  f  mortgage,  and  the 

track  of  famine, and  thai  immediately,  the  ^»JJ'«  ^payable  in  twenly  years. 

toUl  subversion  of  all  social  order,  and  all  'O  show  more  clearly  the  nature  and 

the  horrors  of  pestilential  disease,  must,  as  operation  of  this  Labor- rate  Act,  we  must 

far  as  human  forsight  can  predict,  for  years  refer  to  the  dminage  acts  now  existing. 

to  come  afflict  our  country.     Something  The  first  act  was  passed  in  1842,  (6  and 

must  speedily  be  done,  or,  permit  me  again  6  Victoria.)     It  provided  that  all  drain- 

to  express  my  whole  assurance,  that  the  age.  aided  by  public  fund,  should  be  exe- 

coosequencM  will  be  terrible  in  the  ex-  cuted  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of 

treme-^hal  in  fact  the  country  will  be  y^^^^      j^   jj^^    „^nn^,  „  ^j,  3„j 

utterly  swept  of  lU  inhabitants;  for  already  x,,ia^     i»   ,««.  i^  i^  a^^;^^^  .i^«-. 

famine  and  disease  are  frightfully  doin^  V'**^*  .  *   ''^*        be  dniinage  along 

the  work  of  death-hundreds  are  dying  n^ers  and  lakes;  through  interior  wastes; 

from  the  consequences  of  bad  and  insuffi-  at«'nag«  against  sea  and   tide-way  ;    to 

cient  food.**  improve  navigation  and  to  increase  wa* 

tcr  power  by  re^^ervoirs.     It  required  two 

Such   was  the  almoM  complete  and  surveys — 1st.  To  ascertain  the  expense 

dreadful  ruin  which  threatened  the  island  and  feasibility  of  the  work.    2nd.  The 

in  December  and  Januarr.    In  all  these  value  of  the  property  aflected;  and  be« 

places  Mr.  Porster  and  his  friends  had  fore  executed  the  nominal  owners  of  fiotv 

distnbuted  bread  and  other  food.    In  a  thirds  of  the  land  affected  must  assent  to 

large  number  they  agisted  in  establish*  it    The  minor  drainage  acts  of  the  ses- 

ing    soup-shops.     The    Coalbrookdale  sion  of  1846  were  a  million  loan  act,  m 

Iron  Company  made  them  a  present  of  fund  to  improve  land  and  to  be  loaned  to 

fifty  iron  boilers  for  this  object   But  with  tenants  for  life,  of  limited  estates,  at  6^  per 

the  wisest  and  most  prompt  tise  of  all  ths  cent,  per  annum,  repayable  in  twenty-two 
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years,  and  an  amendment  of  this  original  merston  and  Gosford  were  honoiable  ia- 

act,  designed  to  increase  employment  for  stances  of  prompt  action  in  adopting  it 
tbe  destitute.  So  intense  became  the  pressure  in  Jan* 

The  I^bor-rate  act  passed  at  the  close  nary,  that  the  Prodactive  Employmeat 
of  the  session  of  '46,  chapter  107,  and  Committee  of  Dublin,  among  whom  wefe 
to  continue  in  force  one  year^  was  in  the  Marquis  of  Sligo,  Lonl  Famhan,  6. 
principle  a  consolidation  of  all  the  public  A.  Hamilton,  Wm.  Smith  O'Brien  and  J. 
road  acts  and  of  all  these  drainage  acts.  Bolton  Massey,  issued  a  circular,  calling 
Doubts  however  existed  as  to  the  extent  a  national  meeting  of  all  the  peers,  mem- 
to  which  this  act  could  be  applied  to  the  hers  of  Parliament  and  lanoed  proprie- 
drainage  of  land.  To  remove  these  doubts  tors  of  Ireland,  at  the  Rotunda  in  DubliA, 
and  to  make  known  the  views  of  gov-  on  the  14th  of  January  to  devise  meai^aret 
ernmeut  in  its  interpretation  Mr.  Labou-  of  both  temporary  and  permanent  retiei 
chere,  the  chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  on  This  Circular,  accompanied  by  two  aeries 
the  5th  Oct.  issued  a  circular  letter  to  all  of  resolutions,  was  dispatched  to  ereiy 
the  departments  of  the  Board  of  Works,  county  of  the  Island.  For  teraporarr 
stating  explicitly  that  wherever  drainage  relief,  the  first  series  proposed,  that  all 
was  applied  for  under  the  act,  jioilhe  ovmr  the  shipping  of  the  countiy  which  coold 
ers  of  a  townland,  but  the  proprietors,  resU  be  spared  should  at  once  be  employed  in 
dent  and  abserU^  (^  the  whole  electoral  du  bringing  food  to  the  shores  of  Ireland ; 
vision  in  which  such  drainage  is  located  that  such  of  the  navigation  laws  as  relate 
must  assent  to  it,  otherwise  the  party  ap<  to  the  importation  of  food  should  be  su*- 
plying  will  b^iable  for  the  wholeamount  pended;  that  the  distillation  of  grain  bt 
and  the  same  will  be  chargeable  to  their  prohibited ;  that  the  minons  system  of 
land.  This  precluded  the  possibility  of  road  emplojrment  be  stopped ;  that  go?- 
its  adoption  by  the  counties  generally ;  ernment  should  at  once  encoarage  agri- 
for  assent  of  absentees  could  not  be  had ;  culture  by  supplying  seed  to  the  coimtry. 
the  resident  party  were  unable,  and  still  The  measures  ior  permanent  relief  em- 
.  more,  deemed  it  unjust  that  their  estates  braced  five  series: — Ist.  Declaring  til 
should  assume  an  expense  which  would  systems  of  relief  to  the  able-bodied,  de* 
equally  benefit  every  other  holder. — >  structive,  that  did  not  increase  food,  or 
Hence  presentments  were  continued  un*  articles  that  might  be  exchanged  for  it; 
der  original  acts, and  vast  amounts  were  that  did  not  employ  labor  on  productive 
expended  in  opening  roads,  which  still  works,  by  private  individuals,  and  thos 
remain  unfinished.  The  conditions  of  engage  the  whole  energy  of  the  State, 
the  Labor-rate  Act  were  a  loan  to  be  re-  2d.  That  surplus  Ubor  should  be  em- 
paid  in  ten  years,  half-yearly,  at  3|  per  ployed  on  piers,  harbors,  coring  houses 
cent.,  the  amount  to  be  levied  as  the  poor-  and  salt  depots  for  fisheries  along  the  en- 
rate,  and  one-half  the  poundage-rate  to  tire  coast ;  that  proprietors  themselves 
be  deducted  from  each  pound  of  rent  for  should  reclaim  lands,  aided  by  a  public 
which  the  holder  is  liable.  Under  either  loan,  and  the  land  improved  should  be  the 
system  the  cost  of  work  was  fully  30  if  security  ;  that  naval  dock-jrards,  safety 
not  40  per  cent  above  that  done  by  con-  harbors  and  packet  stations  should  be 
tract  or  private  enterprise.  There  was  allotted  to  Ireland ;  that  a  systematic  plan 
aisoavastand  wasteful  expenditure  in  of  colonization  should  be  adopted,  by  re- 
the  administration  of  these  laws.  An  in-  claiming  waste  lands;  that  a*  vaupen 
stance  in  illustration  is  taken  from  the  have  no  means  to  emigrate,  and  other 
county  of  Kerry,  in  which  ten  men  and  classes  which  have,  will  not  undertake 
two  boys  were  employed  for  the  sum  of  it  on  a  large  scale,  the  State  should  pro- 
$14.50  per  week,  with  an  ofiicer  having  mote  it  by  direct  intervention  of  informa- 
no  other  charge  than  the  oversight  of  this  tion  and  pecuniary  aid,  3d.  That  all  the 
oompany  at  $4  per  week.  S)  vast  an  drainage  acts  should  be  so  ooosolidaied, 
army  of  laborers,  if  minutely  inspected  that  the  improvement  of  fisrms  in  other 
at  such  a  cost,  would  soon  confiscate  the  ways  than  by  drainage  should  be  aided 
entire  Island ;  yet  such  and  far  more  point-  by  public  loan,  if  it  increased  the  value  of 
•d  instances  were  to  be  found  wherever  the  land  7  per  cent,  per  annum ;  that  thk 
pabUc  works  were  prosecuted.  aid  with  consent  of  landlord  should  be 

Of  all  these  acts  the  most  efficient  aid  extended  to  the  tenant,  and  that  tbe  lea- 
was  rendered  under  the  million  loan  or  ant  also  should  be  repaid  for  all  iroprov»> 
Summary  Drainage  Act,  and  Earis  Devon  ment  made  by  his  own  capital.  4th.  That 
and  Antrim,  Lords  Arran,  Carew,  Pal-  the  laws  should  be  so  revised  that  parts 
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of  estates  in  the  eonrt  of  Eqnity  can  be  get  Ubor,  (pending  two  d^r*  »t  thet  labor, 

sold  to  pay  debts,  also  to  dininish  the  Mrning  enough  to  buy  a  stone  and  a  half 

expense  and  delay  in  the  transfer  and  "f  i"^*'  f°'  >>>*  family,  brought  it  home  ud. 

exchange  of  property;  5th.  That  thefis-  touched  and  untaated,  and  fell  down  dead 

eal  power  of  the  Grand  Jury  be  trans-  *t  the  door  of  hi.  own  houae.  from  absolute 

ferred  to  the  County  Boards,  with  all  con-  >°»«"n«"- 

trol  OTer  roads;  that  landlords  be  ena.  ^,  ^^,^  j,^  ^f  ^^  „,^       ^  ^^ 

bW  to  improfe  the  dwellings  of  the  ten-  ,„,;„„   ^,  ^    ,^    ,„      ,j,f„„    ^oth 

ants,   and   to   disseminate   agricultunal  booses  of  Parliariieni,demi!nding  that  on 

knowledge;  that  county    expenses  be  the  first  day  of  the  session,  mewures  be 

levied  not  only  on  land,  ba  equal  y  on  ^,„  ^^    ^„^  euffieient  and  prompt 

all  other  oroperty;   and  tastly.   hat  the  ,i„  f^,  ,b,  ,ri,h  people.                '^ 

absentee  U  taxed  equally  with  the  resi-  JjT^,  j,^^,^,  Reij^f' committee  of  the 

dent  proprietor.         .....              .  Society  of  Friends,  in  Doblin,  now  be- 

This  rose  inj  was  attended  by  upwards  ^^,  J^^  ,,„j,„„  ^f  ^„  yoi„„,a- ^ 

of  SIX  hundred  Peers.  Members  of  Par-  j^„„  ,,„„,,                ^^^^      The  Rt. 

liament,  and  landed  proprietors  from  all  J^^    j^    g^^g.^'  ^^^^^^.^  bj^^       ^ 

paru  ol  the  country.    The  debate  on  Lo„j       «ldressed  all  the  clergy  of  his 

these  resoluuons  was  animated  and  able,  church,  directing  an  appeal   jfom  the 

■"^  J**  .i?T'*°f  *'^•*'"•'"•  ""i  w*  pulpit  on  the  l(Hh  of  Jan^wry.    An  ap- 

fh-    r^i^  ".I'TifT'  Tf*1       '!  p«al  was  also  made  by  all  other  denoii. 

their  horrible  and  thrilhng  delays  any  r  ,;„„     ^be  British  Relief  Association 

yet  published     The  late  Mr  (K^onnell  had  been  organized  on  the  Irt  of  January, 

entered  warmly  into  the  debate.  ^  ^,  ,^6  collections  of  the  seveiil 

„ ,,         ,,      . ,, . bodies  were  forwarded  to  this  Committee. 

.1,   ]^!  M°"i'^  "r'  1  •  "    '  rj^l'I  l^l"  The  circular  of  this  committee  was  dis. 

^c^faV^i'c^ie^ilr.^rrh^l^ltS^^^  Pf '^  «o  America  in  the  steamer  of  the 

horror  and  itarvition  poors  over  the  land,  4th  of  December,  46  ;  ^d  ere  the  close 

and  it  requires  every  man,  every  Chris-  of  that  month,  or,  at  farthest,  on  the  last 

tisn,  to  come  forwird  and  rescue  the  coun*  ^ay  of  the  month,  drafts  were  on  the 

try,  if  possible,  from  so  dreadful  an  inflic-  way  from  Philadelphia  to  the  scene  of 

tion.    What  is  the  principal  want?    O!  suffering.     In  about  sixty  days,  $10,000 

that  without  which  life  is  rapidly  transi-  weie  transmitted    from  the   Society  of 

tory-food.    What  is  the  great  scarcity  ?—  Friends   in  that  city.      Meetings  were 

food.    Money  can  be  got  on  works  of  va-  j,^;,,  i„  gH  j^g  ^j  ^^^  United  States  ill 

nous  kinds,  productive  and  unproductive;  pebmary  and  onward,  to  raise  fonds,  to 

j:  ha';  zi'ji  f^r^rc;le  r?Ya.e  ^-;- ^^^^^^  r """/th'^^'^t 

ieard  from  the  highest  authority,  from  a  ^"^  clothing,  and  to  forwarcfthem  in  the 
member  of  the  Board  of  Works,  that  on  qwi«est  manner  to  this  committee.  Ap- 
Saturday  evening  no  less  than  £1,000  P«^»  were  made  from  the  pnlpit,  and 
were  paid  for  wages  in  a  particular  local-  lectures  delivered  in  all  our  larcer  dties, 
ity,  which  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  name,  and  to  aid  the  work.  An  Irish  Relief  Com* 
not  tenpence- worth  of  bread  could  be  pro-  mittee  was  organized  in  New- York  city, 
cured  in  that  district.  composed  of  leading  merchants,  which  at 
"It  is  acalamity  which  you  cannot  com-  once  opened  correspondence  with  the 
pare  to  any  event  that  ever  pwjously  oc-  c^„^^  Committee  of  Dublin,  advertising 
curredinth,.^untry-^U.ai.u^^^^  the  fact  through  ail  the  journals,  anl 
standing  by  itself  in  hideous  prominence  .  .  .^j-  ...^^  •^^iw^  »;^n^  ^^t,.^ 
before  tTie  Ifiah  people.  Talk  not  to  me  of  their  readiness  to  receive  money  or  food, 
political  econoro>!  talk  to  me  of  getting  which  would  be  promptly  shipped  to  the 
food  for  the  people  !  MTherever  it  is  to  be  «re  of  that  body.  New- York  city  re- 
had,  let  us  compel  government  to  get  it—  sponded  nobly  to  the  call  for  apablie 
wherever  it  is  to  be  found,  let  us  insist  on  meeting,  and  $15,000  were  immediately 
its  being  provided.  On  one  day,  it  is  said  sent  forward  to  districts  in  Ireland  re* 
that  it  would  cost  one  million  to  provide  mote  from  the  marts  of  commerce.  Books 
food ;  on  another,  that  it  would  cost  two  ^^^e  opened  by  the  New- York  Corn- 
millions;  but  I  say,  let  It  cost  fifty  roil-  mittee. and  the  chairman,  M.  Van  Schaick, 

^a' ^m     k"!"^  "^"^  M  "^t  n^IiTf  «>q  .  «"  o»d  a"<J  highly  intelligent  mer- 

land.    0!  what  memorable  instances  of  aj*    f^,-,.«„^^r«K/^— .^t-J  ii;,«— .i# 

self-devotion  have  not  these  people  of  Ire-  ^*».»5»t.  'or  many  months  devoted  himself, 

land  exhibited  on  the  present  occasion  ?  with  a  degree  of  zeal  and  untinng  ener- 

Am  I  not  proud  of  the  memory  of  my  poor  gf  worthy  of  all  praine,  to  the  details 

countryman,  who,  going  fourteen  miles  to  of  receiving  money  and  breadaCoft :  of 
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9tetnziur^  the  noat  JL»tJ'CJw<2  Socali-  of  Ae  Csrlri  5ttts  ts  bdkal.  Htia^ 
ties,  and  (^  fttipp*"^  this  bo«!i'.r  vlib  tkis  period,  cuaoc  be  Ves  ao  tl^OOO,* 
the  rreatest  pos9.b:e  d:«patch.    He  was  000.     WWre  ia  the  i'^^trr  of  ae  vod4 
soceeedrd  bj  JajBesRejbarB,  £«q.,wlM>  has  there  beea  Socai  cLsr^  !Ike  :xs !  A 
has    cofitineed  th«te  labors  with  like  fev  bnef  psscs  caeae  ctvt  the  Ji:!utk  a 
zeal  and  abt^itr.    ProTisionft  and  momtj  which  vas  bearj  ihe  Sas^Bt  or  of  the 
cofttiooed  to  BOW  in  imm  ewaj  direc-  destlSste,  which  h«t  feeWr  set  forth  the 
tm,  and  ere  the  dooe  of  Maj,  f ^oteoi  awfat  fbreboding^  of  pesd^csiee  asi  ttauae 
lesffif  had  ^one  on  their  errand  of  aercj.  abost  to  sweep  orer  a  xirua  of  alac  mil- 
la  other  cities  Tesaets  were  also  irnfht*  fiossof  soois,  when  ia9Ciiiaaec«s«T.as  by 
ed  bj  the  sobncripuoaa  of  the  respcctiTe  one    warm  aad  g«9i.2§   af  «.V,  the 
kcaifties.    The  presa  ia  erery  part  of  whole  Americaa  peopte  mhti  xo  Ser  re> 
the  Union  spoke  oat  with  one  voice  in  Ttet    XoC  only  the  ochesc  gare  of  his 
earnest  appcaL    ^  The  aoaiber  of  p«h-  wealth,  but  the  poorest  of  his  mite, 
lie  meetings  that  have  beea  beH,"  said  a        The  dooatioiis  from  Ea;!aad  an^  Ire> 
corrcijKmdent,  ^  is  uk>  irreat  to  be  cbroB-  land,  receired  by  the  eomalttee  in  the 
icled  in  this  letter.    Cities,  towns,  tiI-  same    period,  amoanled    to    $230,000. 
Jages  whether  nearor  remote,  bare  been  Bat  while  these  gifts  were  gathering  and 
dMply  stirred,  and  are  eoanng  to  the  in  transit,  want  and  pestileace  was  doing 
lescoe  in  the  spirit  of  oniTeisal  brother-  hs  terrible  work.    There  was,  too,  an 
hood.  I  should  judge  that  at  least  jC50,-  alarming  adrance  in  the  prkc  of  food, 
000    had    already   been  cootriboted  in  not  only  in  Ireland  and  Eagtand,  bot  in 
money,  to  say  nothing  of  donations  in  France  and  the  region  of  the  Baltic     So 
the  shape  of^food  and  clothing;   and  enorrooas  was  this  adrance,  that  the  poor 
these,  I  trust,  are  only  the  first  drops  of  starring  peasant  coold  scarcely  obtain  his 
a  coming  shower.**  stone  of  flour,  (14  lbs.)  for  $I,12J^,  or 

It  was  a  true  account    Strength  bad  his  Indian  meal  for  less  per  stone  than  56 

been  giren  to  the  morement  by  a  public  and  75  els.    Com  costing  $7,  and  the 

meeting  in  Washington  city,  on  the  18th  transit    expense  $2.50=^,50,  sold    in 

of  Febmary,  originating  with  members  of  Dublin  for  $18 ! 

Congress.  TbeVicePresidentoftheUni-        We  can  give  but  a  brief  and  meagre 
led  States  acted  as  Chairman,  assisted  by  acconnt  of  me  soffisring  during  the  re- 
leading  members  of  Senate  and  House  as  maining  winter  months.   In  Dublin  «$<Kith 
Vice  Presidents.  Resolutions  were  adopt-  Union  poorbouse — 1946    iomales,     815 
ed,  recommending  to  the  peopte  of  Amer-  were  sick  of  ferer.    In  a  parish  of  1 8,00<> 
lea  a  general  contribution  in  money  or  in  Skibbereen,  it  was  said  5000  mast  die 
provisions.    A  circular  to  that  effect  was  in  the  next  two  weeks.      In  Queens 
forwarded  to  all  the  leading  cities.    The  county,  in  a  single  parish,  80  had  recently 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  on  application,  ten-  died,  and  3000  were  destitute.     Iii  the 
dered  two  of  the  naval  ships  not  ia  actual  Sligo  county  poorhouse,    343  nick    of 
•errice,  for  the  freight  of  these  contribu-  fever,  patients  lying  three  in  a  bed,  and 
tions.    The  Toya^es  of  the  Jamestown  the   peasantry  burying   lam    niunbe» 
and  the  Macedonian,  the  grateful  recep-  without  coffins.    In  Wateriord  Cooiity 
tion  of  their  cargoes  by  the  authorities  of  poor-house  660, 180  received  in  one  dmj, 
Dublin  and  Cork,  and  the  address  to  the  80  rejected,  and  ferer  prevailing   to  an 
Presideotandpeopieof  the  United  States,  alarming  extent.    In  Boscommon  conn- 
are  matters  of  public  history,  ty,  over  100  djring  weekly,  and    374 

Though  not  all,  the  larger  fraction  of  sick  in  its  poor-house.    Th(  poor-honeie 

donations  in  the  United  States  were  sent  of  the  County  of  Clare  so  overcrowded, 

to  the  Dublin  Committee.    We  have  their  that  disease  almost  amounting  to  a  plaint 

manuscript    statement    that    the    total  was  carrying  off  from  8  to  12  daily.      Lc 

amount  of  donations  received  by  them  Mayo  County  poor-house  712  innuue^^ 

from  America,  in  money  and  provisions,  and  not  bed-clothes  for  300 ;  all  in  iku 

from  the  last  of  December,  1846,  to  July  most  revolting  state  of  filth,  and  to  aii^ 

10th,  1847 — a  period  of  little  more  than  to  its  misery,  a  sale  for  debt  hourly  ex 

six  months — was  $545,105.    If  we  add  pected.      In   Bantry,  Cork    County,    oj 

to  this  the  probable amouut  from  the  pub-  17,000  inhabitants,  10,000  in  aboolofl 

lie  contribution  sent  to  other  parties  in  destitution — 800  in  the  poor- house    an^ 

Ireland,  and  also  the  amount  sent  by  rela-  12  deaths  daily.     Skibbereen  one   tn^s 

lives  here  to  their  friends  and  families  at  of   famine,    disease    and    death.       I^lii 

home,  the  total  amount  of  the  donatioas  wretched  inhabitants  perishing  of  fewe^ 
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•ixin  a  bed,  ami  withoat  attendants.    In  to  48.  per  atone,  (70  eta.  or  $1  for  14  lbs.) 

the  poor-boaaeof  Skibbereen,  146  deaths  What  is  this  but  slow  death, — a  mere  en- 

the  proTioas    month,  and  the  total  of  abling  the  patient  to  endure  for  a  little 

deaths  213.    Bodies  wrapped  in  calico  longer  time  the  disease  of  hunger  ?    Yet 

bags,  and  carried  to  the  grave-^ard  in  a  even  this  was  the  state  of  those  who  were 

oomn  with  moTable  sides,  and  from  these  considered  well  oft-^-providedfor ;   aad 

thrown  into  the  earth,  the  most  sacred  for  this  proTision  the  people  were  every- 

customs  in  burial  neglected.     In  two  where  begging  as  for  their  lives, 

parishes  of  9000  inhabitants,  6000  utterly  "Among  other  stories  of  death,  we  heard 

destitute,  and  in  that  of  Schnll  25  die  of  a  woman  who  had  died  five  days  be* 

daily.    In  county  of  Armagh,  parish  of  fore  of  fever,  brought  on  by  want ;  her 

liorgan,  poor-house  closed — 76  died  in  infant,  who  had  been  found  clinging  to 

one  day.    In  Armagh   poor-house,  45  her  after  death,  had  also  died.    And  we 

die  weekly.      In  a   parish    in    Cavan  found  that  there  was  a  girl  of  8  years  old 

county,  no  language  could  describe  the  said  to  be  also  in  the  fever,  and,  owing 

misery.    In  a  district  in  Clare  county,  on  to  the  superstitious  horror  of  infection, 

46  acres,  were  quartered  110  souls,  all  which  overmasters  the  general  charity  of 

destitute,  and  living  on  sea-weed  ;  the  the  Irish  peasantry  one  to  another,  still 

^^rhole  parish  of  12,000  presents  a  fright-  left  in  the  cabin  alone  and  uncared  for. 

fol  picture  of  misery.    At  a  place  near  We  of  course  could  not  leave  this  case 

Castlebar,  Mayo  county,  of  460  inhabi-  without  further  inquiry;  and  after    a 

tants,  364  are  in  utter  want.      In  one  long  walk,  in  a  most  miserable  cabin  by 

bouse  dye  children  lying  naked  on  straw  the  sea-side,  into  which  we  could  scarcely 

under  one  ragged  sheet ;  two  others  in  the  crawl,  we  found  this  poor  child  yet  alive, 

mother's  lap.  their  flesh  all  wasted,  and  but  lying  on  the  damp  clay,  in  the  dark, 

showing  nothing  but  bone  and  sinew.  In  unable  to  get  up,  no  clothes  on,  or  cover- 

another  place  of  900,  476  destitute.    In  ing  but  a  ragged  cloth,  the  roof  above  her 

Connemara,  the  survivors  were  said  to  open  to  the  rain. 

be  walking  skeletons ;  children  and  wo-  ««  when  we  entered  a  village,  our  first 

men  in  many  cabins  unable  to  stand.    A  question  wis,  how  many  deaths  ?     •  T%e 

volume  miffbt  be  filled  with  similar  de-  hunger  it  upon  u$*  wss  everywhere  Uie 

tails ;  the  following  quotations  are  but  a  cry,  and  involuntarily  we  fouiid  ourselvsa 

faithful  picture  of  tne  whole  west  coast  regarding  this  hunger  ts  we  should  an  ep- 

of    Ireland,  from    Dun&uiaghy  on  the  idemic,  looking  upon  starvation  ss  a  die- 

North,  to  Cork  on  the  South.    Mr.  Fors-  ~^-    ^"  fact,  ss  we  weot   alor^.  our 

ter  says :-"  Near  the  Kylemore  Lake,  rj^Ti^-S"**  ^5Vi  •  ^^^^^'A*^* 

(Galwjy  O>0l  under  the  Ud  chain  of  l^^Xt'/L^^^^^^^ 

mountains  the  •  Twelve  Pins,'  we  found  ^^^*y  ^^^^^  h^J,  be^^  f„  greiter-that 

fail  a  hundred  men  making  a  new  road,  many  lives  have  been  prolonged,  perhaps 

After  long  cross-questioning,  we  learned  taved,  by  the  long  apprenticeship  to  want  in 

that  their  wacea  did  not  average,  taking  which  the  Irish  peasant  has  been  trained, 

one  week  witn  another,  and  allowing  for  and  by  that  lovely,  touching  charity  which 

broken  dajra,  more  than  four  shillings  and  prompts  him  to  share  his  acanty  meal  with 

1    sixpence  per  week  per  head ;  and  tbia  "»«•  •tarving  neighbor.     But  the  springs 

we  found  confirmed  by  our  inquiries  in  ?(.  ****•  ^^^^r  "»«•*  "P'^lj  he  dried  up. 

other  districts :  in  fact,  for  the  more  dis-  ?!^*  »  •^^  ^  l^"?*!./  <V.*^^«^ 


-1  tressed  localities  of  Mkyo  and  Gal  way,  I  ^"/,,  Zf!!^  ir^'JlVuJi^t^'J''^!:  .?**? 
i'  "  •k««..iJ  s^^^miAM,  «ku  *^k:«.k  — .  *-- .-J  ^..  "P  ***  before  it.  One  class  after  another  ia 
^'*    would  wnwd«r  this  too  high  an  average.     fiJung  into  the  same  abyss  of  ro in.    There 

t*-^  7^  «**  ^^  \^*15  ^^'  "*"3^  ?r  ?^«  .^^'^  is  now  but  little  difference  between  the 

' :  J  have  to  walk  five,  even  seven  Insh  miles :  roiall  farmer  and  the  squatter.    We  heard 

^•^,  the  Serjeant  of  a  police-station,  by  the  in  Gal  way  of  little  tradesmen  secretly  beg. 

^"^^  road-side,  told  us  that  the  cwtom  of  these  ging  for  soup.    The  prieat  cannot  get  his 

-"  f  men  was  to  take  a  little  meal  rmel  before  dnes,  nor  the   landlord   his  rent.    The 

*••  *",  starting  in  the  morning, — taking  but  one  highest  and  the  lowest  in  the  land  are 

^^^  meal  one  day,  and  treatv^  themselves  f*"^***  '"**>  sympathy  by  this  all-roasteriog 

*'.   with  two  the  next    He  mentioned  cases    ''^l^^^:" 

At  Skibbereen.  sa^s  a  correspondent, 

'  waited  on  the  Dispensary  Physician, 

Donovan,  and  while  in  his  house  wit* 


i\'^  in  which  they  had  worked  till  they  fell    „  ^ 
•  ■^,  over  their  toola.    Four  and  sixpence  (or    n- 
0'^^  $1.12  1-2)  per  week,  thus  earned,  the    nesi 


^p         ,  r     *       I      *    .         •  L  r  nessed    scenes  which    wwild    appal  the 

0i  soleresourceofafamilyof  SIX,  Within-  atoulest  heart.    The  door  of  the  house  wA 

J*- .  dian  meal  their  cheapest  food,  at  2s.  10.  literally  besieged  with  persons  demandia' 
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relief,  lome  requiring  food  to  satisfy  their  under  separate  mmnagemeBt  *  Groin, 

immediate  nece^ities,  while  others  were  embracing  a  series  of  inquirieBwiih» 

clamorous   for   medical    relief   for  some  gpgct  lo  the  want  of  food  or  clolhiD«.we! 

members  of  their  family,  who  were  in  a  ^^^^  ^^  ^y^™  county     The  vowt  ion 

i^luhlTnJjTnnf^^^^^^^  of  f^i^er  and  other  di;ea6es  bad  b«D* 

want  and  privations  of  every  description.  ,       .,         ,,             .ij-.l.l 

••  The  Rev.  Charles  CaulBeld.  Rector  of  ^"ced.by  a  bad  v^lablc  diet,  by  \km 

Creagh,  Skibbereen.  one  of  the  members  ©f  "  Jimpets"  and  various  kindso!  » 

of  the  deputation  to  England  from  that  ^eed.    As  the  most  efiectual  reme^. 

town,  gives  a  frightful  picture  of  the  state  and  as  affording  a  more  solid  oosritl- 

of  things  in  the  district.    In  reeard  to  one  ment,  the  use  of  rice  was  resoncdi&i 

parish  which  he  visited  a  few  aa>s  since,  both  in  the  soup-shops  and  asaseptiale 

the  reverend  gentleman  says—*  I  feel  per-  diet.     Even  with  no  more  than  ortiaiy 

suaded,  from  what  the  rector   told  me,  scarcity,  let  it  be  observed,  there  art  ts* 

^o  *le^  wm^'^HshTn  thir^^^i^sh  a^oT  numbers  in  Ireland  who  never  ett«£ 

wh^in  thi-ee  months!  unleL  J^d^on  ^U^e  ®*5f  P\?"  ?'^*7  m  ^k  ♦»>.  .^'^ 

scale,  be  sent  to  them.    The   food   is  all  ^  ?"  ^^^  u'!^u^'x^^^J^^!T^ 

consumed.    They  lie  in  a  village  scattered  ^^^  lurnished  boilers.  estabUsbed  mJ 

along  the  coast,  with  a  large  barren  moun-  shops,  and  made  grants  in  inoney> 

tain  in  the  centre.    Unless  relieved— and  sides  distributing  a  large  amoum  ol  p» 

it  will  even  now  come  too  late  to  man> —  visions  and  clothing  to  the  (oliovii( 

they  roust  perish  in  the  most  awful  manner,  counties :  In  Antrim,  one  shop  and  ^ 

Half  an  acre  has  been  added  to  the  church-  in  Armagh,  five,  and  $875;  in  Cirio*. 

yard,  and  two  men  employed  todig  graves  two.  and  $250 ;  in  Cavan,  fourt««,  & 

for  all  brought ;  for  the  bodies  were  left  not  $1^575  .  j^  Cork,  eighty-two,aDdl7.> 

half  put  into  the  ground.-'  j„    p^^^j    ^^-^^^    ^^^    ^^0;  - 

Thus,  as  a  devastating  plague,  which  Down,  four,  and  $225;  inDablia,«v< 

DO  human  power  could  check,  did  death  and  $1.000 :  in  Fermanagh,  twelve, » 

do    its  work.      Its  pall  bad   not  only  $1,190;    in  Galway,  twentyfive,  & 

settledover  Ireland's  mountain  wilds,  her  $4,025;    in  Kilkenny,  one,  and  $^ 

sterile  shores,  her  beautiful  vales,  and  in  Kildare,  one,  and  $125;  inKinpi.^ 

around   her  poesy-breathing  lakes;  its  teen,  and  $2,375;  in  Limerick, la, c- 

darkness  was  now  shrouding  her  richest  $875 ;  in  Londonderry,  two,  and  Vi 

gardens    and    fields,  which   under  the  in  Longford,  six,  and  $650;  io  Mi? 

band  of  culture  had  borne  a  golden  bar-  twenty-one,  and.  6.045  ;  in  Mowf^ 

▼est.     The  power  of  her  thousand  fairy  eleven,  and    $1,300;     in  Roscosiaa 

legends  was  no  longer  talisman ic  to  her  eight,  and  $1,465;  in   Sligo.  sii,  >^ 

peasantry.     Neither  these,  nor  the  ruins  $1,625;   in  Tipperary,  thirty- 1» 0,  f- 

of    those    ivy-mantled     churches    and  $3,295;  in  Tyrone,  nine,  and  9^' 

round-towers,  which  once  enshrined  the  Waterlord,  twelve.and  $L375:  in  ^^ 

sacred  fire,  were  longer  a  theme  of  inter-  ford,  five,  and  $600 ;  in  Wickk>«.tb?t 

est,  in  which  to  forget  the  gnawings  of  and  $425:    in  all,  three    bonditi  » 

hunger.    Even  their  Bibles,  the  mostsa-  twelve  soup-shops  in  twenty-five  d  a 

cre<l  and  last  possession  to  be  yielded,were  thirty-two  counties  of  the  Island, 

pledged  to  lengthen  ont  an  existence  now  This  plan  and   its  execution  ait  »<* 

filled  only  by  suffering  and  blank  despair,  creditable  to  the  bead  and  heart  1' 

The  labors  of  the  central  committee  at  evidence  of    no    ordinary  benevatsc 

Dublin  were  conducted  with  great  saga-  that  the  devoted  secretaries  of  tbat^  ^ 

city  and  prudence.    To  avoid  expense  of  mit tee  assumed  and  most  failbloily  - 

carriage,  and  to  give  relief  with  the  least  charged  the  arduoua  and  trying  dot^c^ 

possible  delay,  on  the  arrival  of  a  cargo  this  great  work,  with  do  other  rw^ 

from  England  or  America,  it  was  placed  than  that  of  an  approving  cooscitDct. 

in  the  government  stores  at  Dublin,  Lim-  is  to  be  doubted  if  the  history  0:  •' 

erick.  or  Cork  ;  and  wherever  there  were  country  furnishes  a  more  noble  l■^^ 

suitable  naval  stores  to  be  found  near  the  of  unassuming  and  heaven-bJesi  la^* 

scene  of  distress,  an  order  was  at  once  On  the  assembling  of  PariiaMt'  • 

made  by  mail  on  the  distant  depot  January  last,  the  navigation  lair»,»  - 

Large  amounts  of  clothing  had  been  as  they  related  to  the  importatiofi<>i>  ^ 

forwarded  from  England  and  America,  into  Ireland,  were  suspended.    Gcir^ 

and  up  to  this  period.  March  ]«^t.  1847,  ment  ships  were  also  tendered  ^  ^* 

the  committee  had  distributed  3,600  gar-  Admiralty  for  thetransponalioac»l  brr*^ 

ments.     This   department   was  placed  stuffs.    The  crisis  with  Ireland  bid  oi^ 
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and  the  demftiided  tbeir  first  attention,  eren  if  mater  by  one-third  than  hereto- 

The  public  works,  eren  where  the  famine  fore,  win  scarcely  add  a  fraction  to  the 

had  not  destroyed  everything,  had  para-  deficiency  in  the  dietary  of  the  nation. 

lyzed  the  agricaltnral  skill  of  the  nation.  Already  is  this  statement  confirmed  in 

These  had  not,  and  conld  not,  be  made  the  atarmiqg  accounts  from  the  localities 

eflectnal  in  mitigating  the  intensity  of  a  of  the  last  year's  destitution.    By  pub- 

anffering  so  wide-spread  and  universal,  lished  returns  made  over  the  signatures 

Some  other  plan  most  be  adopted,  and  of  the  parish  clergy,  at   the   close   of 

i  ast       there  was  none  by  which  the  cost  of  October  there  were  utterly  destitute  and 

run'       pauperism  could  be  made  chargeable  upon  starving    in    three    parishes    of    Slin) 

^ci       the  land  of  the  country,  so  feasible  as  to  County,  3,324 ;  in   twelve  parishes  in 

■mt       extend  out-door  relief  to  the  able-bodied  Roscommon,  28,916.  With  each  of  these 

..vni       poor,  by  a  new  law.     But  to  this  there  returns  the  unequivocal  declaration  is, 

lin*       were  great  and  almost  insuperable  objeo-  that  the  people  are  in  a  worse  condition 

.j5           tions.    If  at  all,  the  plan  could  not  be  than  last  year,  that  there  is  no  employ- 

;  )i£i}      adopted  without  protracted  debate.    But  ment  and  no  resource  left  but  the  poor 

^(0      the  crisis  of  hunger  and  the  ravages  of  law.    Meetings  are  now  being  held  in 

^r£iii      disease  roust  be  immediately  checked,  all  parts  of  the  country  calling  for  the  aid 

,j'^g      Thousands  were  perishing.    It  was,  at  of  government.    The  question,  to  it,  is* 

,^ji      that  moment,  estimated  that  between  four  what  in  the  legislation  of  two  sessions 

. .,«      and  five  hundred  were  dying  daily  from  of    Parliament   Have   you   dime  ?    The 

"^y:       starvation  and  the  diseases  it  created,  reluctant    reply    i<t    virtually,    for  the 

r^j      A  temporary  relief  act  was,  therefore,  present  we  are    done.     The    Catholic 

^r^m      iNroufht  forward,  by  which  rations  should  Prelates,  at  the  close  of  a  national  <yn* 

-^{      be  distributed  by  Government  till  the  ventioa  at  Dublin,  on  the  30th  Octooer, 

^'^  |t      measure  of  a  new  poor-law  could  be  de-  called  to  deliberate  on  the  present  apjiall- 

'^  v^i      cided.    This  was  adopted ;  and  on  the  ing  prospect,  waited  on  the  Lord  Lieu- 

sir      ^^  ^'  ^""^  '^^'  thne  millions  of  ra-  tenant  with  an  elaborate  address,  calling 

i*^'  ^     tions,  and  before  the  expiration  of  this  for  the  interposition  of  government,  and 

^''*!;.  ,     act  in  August,  nearly  Ave  millions  of  ra-  declaring  it  to  be  its  first  and  highest 

^^^     tions,  were  daily  distributed  to  Ireland's  duty  to  feed  and  save  its  subjects  from 

^^     suffering  poor.    The  estimate  of  a  ration  starvation.    His  Excellency  admits  the 

^^fi      was  2^.,  or  5  cents,  making  the  enor-  duty,  and  his  anxiety  and  vigilance  to 

I,  ^, ,      mous  sum  of  $250,000  daily,  and  seven  learn  the  full  extent  of  the  destitution, 

^^'^'i     and  a  half  millions  of  dollars,  or  one  and  but  says  the  people  have  not  yet  done 

1-^'      abalfmillionssterling,  per  month.    This  what  they  are  able,  and  before  govern • 

'•''■^^     is  a  gross  estimate;  the  average,  how-  ment  comes  to  tneir  aid,  all  must  unite 

;;<i^  '      ever,  for  the  five  months,  could  not  fall  to  try  the  effect  of  the  new  poor-law. 

ij.^l     to  one-half  that  sum,  and  the  cost  of  the  On  the  7th  of  October    the   Relief 

Tt>^     relief  act  alone  amounted  to  at  least  six  Committee  of  Killmeena,  Mayo  County, 

:  1**     millions  pounds  sterling,  or  thirty  mil-  declared  that  in  t,wo  parishes  of  11,000 

j.,!^'     Ibns  of  dollars.  people,  3,000  are  now  sufl^ering  the  most 

;^::'^         The  new  poor-law  was  enacted  at  awlul  privation.    They  have  subsisted 

If^^     th«  close  of  the  session,  and  takes  effect  almost  entirely  on  turnips  since  the  gov- 

.  :i^     ere  the  opening  of  the  new  year.    The  emment  rations  were  stopped  in  August 

\  t^^'      principle  of  the  law  is,  that  the  work  or  last  Among  these  are  3,000  able-bodied 

,  r.^'     poor  house  shall  be,  as  now,  supported  laborers,  willing  to  work,  but  without 

!  iff^fS*^     by  rates  on  rent, and  that  all  able-bodied  employment, and  now  with  their  families, 

. .  ii^     poor,  who  have  not  above  one-aoarter  of  on  the  verge  of  starvation.    Thousands 

[^^^     an  acre  of  land,  shall  receive  aiu,  and  the  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  holding  more  than 

'\^l^     cost  shall  be  added  to  the  rates  as  a  tax  one-quarter  of  an  acre  of  hi^d,  will  die 

\,^      on  land.  It,  therefore,  charges  the  entire  of  starvation  without  the  benefit  of  the 

^'-  ^i     cost  of  pauperism  upon  the  land.  poor  law.    On  the  west  coast  of  Clare,  in 

^"^^i         But  now  stands  the  country  at  this  one  district,  there  are  800  families  with- 

;;,  ^     moment  ?  First,  as  to  its  supply  of  food  out  any  visible  means  of  subsistence, ex- 

'^i^     for  the  ensuing  winter.    Not  more  than  cent  by  the  second  digging  of  the  potato 

*^     one-sixth  the  usual  quantity  of  land  was  fields;  and  in  groups  of  hundreds  they 

;^ff     last  year  under  culture  of  the  potato,  were  seen  searching  for  this  pittance. 

'^     The  crop,   although  highly  promisinc  The  whole    eounty  is    represented   as 

c^  T^      till  harvest,  has  been  greatly  diminished  being  in  a  terrible  state,  covered  with 

by  disease.    The  amoont  of  green  otope,  anned  partiei.    Of  a  popoktion  of  5,000 
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in  a  parish  in  Leitrim,  2,500  are  said  to  not  of  the  aitematiTe  itself;  it  was  tke 
be  starving.  In  another  district  700  have  form  in  which  it  was  accepted.  If*  in- 
died  sioce  September  and  800  more  were  stead  of  a  Grant  Act  to  baiki  nnprofit- 
sick  of  fever.  In  many  other  nlaces»  able  roads,  a  Labor-rate  Act  to  draia 
from  the  want  of  wholesome  and  suffi*  lands  which  should  remain  equally  un* 
clent  food  fevers  are  rapidly  on  the  productive,  a  Relief  Act  to  distribute  rm- 
increase.  Thiis  pressure  is  also  beginning  tions  to  be  charged  upon  the  land,  the 
to  show  itself,  as  it  did  not  to  any  extent  capable  resources  of  which  have  soC 
last  year,  in  the  most  frightful  anarchy  been  half  developed  in  six  centuriM  of 
and  wholesale  robbery.  Two  of  the  the  past ;  if,  Instead  of  all  this  waste,  a 
most  worthy  farmers  in  the  Island  have  fund  of  ten  millions  sterling  had,  by  m 
been  shot  in  open  day  within  a  few  no  less  expensive  administration  than  the 
weeks.  At  the  approach  of  winter,  a  Board  of  Works,  engjaged  the  whole  snr- 
year  since,  there  was  hope  from  the  pub-  plus  labor  of  the  nation  in  placing  under 
lie  works ;  the  sym^thy  of  the  govern-  a  high  order  of  tillage  the  land  already 
ment  was  stronger  toan  now  ;  there  had  reclaimed  ;  in  procuring  the  choiceal 
been  no  drain  upon  the  sympathy  and  seed,  in  the  manufacture  of  agricultural 
charity  of  other  nations,  and  the  hearts  implements,  from  the  best  models  of 
of  all  were  beating  warm  and  strong  to  other  nations ;  in  establishing  Model 
succor  a  people  in  the  last  extremity  farms,  on  which  to  produce  premiuai 
of  affliction.  Now  the  sufferers  have  seed,  fruit,  and  stock ;  and  not  lew  in 
UtUe  dependence  on  roads  or  drainage ;  taking  from  her  coast  fisheries  but  a 
the  public .  rations  are  withdrawn,  the  pait  of  the  mine  of  wealth  by  which 
new  poor  law  is  not  fairly  in  operation,  Holland  became  what  she  is;  if  suck 
an#  when  it  is  so,  will  reach  but  a  few  had  been  the  form  of  a  loan  to  Ireland* 
of  the  thousands  of  the  smaller  tenants,  her  starving  millions  might  now  bav« 
There  is  no  hope  except  in  some  new  had  food,  her  dependent  and  thriftless 
measures  of  government.  Despair  now  people  might,  at  least,  have  had  the 
seizes  the  mind  of  the  populace,  as  it  prospect  ofindependence,  and  the  nalioo 
never  has  before,  and  to  this  as  the  chief  nave  made,  if  not  more,  the  beginning  of 
cause,  do  we  place  the  social  disorder  social  elevation.  It  would  have  created 
and  crimes  that  prevail,  and  which,  if  resources  for  the  liquidation  of  this  huge 
they  continue,  will,  sooner  than  famine,  debt,  whereas  now,  scarcely  a  vesti^  el 
fill  up  the  cup  of  Ireland's  ruin.  her  territory  renains  solvent 

The  condition  of  the  landed  property  Without  the  pressure  of  a  fiuniac,  the 

is,  if  possible,  worse.    Her  estates  are  number  entitled  to  relief  under  the  new 

largely  encumbered  by  debt ;  the  nominal  poor- law  is  nearly  2,500,000.    Now  the 

are  not  the  real  landlords ;  the  former  total  annual  rental  of  Ireland  is  about 

are  in  a  state  of  chronic  ruin,  and  have  thirteen  millions   pounds  sterling.     If 

no  hope  while  the  law  of  entail  controls  these  paupers,  therefore,  are  suppwtcd  at 

their  property.    The  peasant  Irish,  as  a  —the  lowest  estimate — la.  9d.  a- week, 

nation,  have  little  self-reliance.    They  the  annual  amount  is  £11.375,000,  aa^ 

depend  too  easily  on  others  to  guide  thus  nearly  absorbs  it    The  opeiatioB 

them.    A  panic  once  created,  and  this  of  this  relief  act  already  shows  what  is 

dependence  takes  full  possession  of  the  the  condition  of  more  tMn  one-lourth  of 

mind.    The  Grant  and  Labor-rate  Acts  the  poor-law  Unions.    By  an  analysis  of 

opened  wide  the  arms  of  government  these  Unions  as  they  are  at  the  ptcsent 

Well  might  the  famine  of  *46  and,  47  n>oment,  there  are  more  than  forty  in 

create  a  panic,  even  in  the  highest  order  which  the  rated  property  does  not  tivt 

of  minds  upon  which  it  should  come,  one  pound  to  each  inhabitant     In  «l  of 

These  open  arms    swept   awav  every  these  districts  the  people  are  not  half  fed, 

other  dependence,  and  the  millions  of  and  old  age  comes  at  fifty.     The  totd 

this  people  literally  threw  themselves  product  ot  this  soil  is  nMte  than  abearbsd 

en  masse  under  the  protection,  and  upon  in  sustain ing  life ;  it  leaves  nothing  for 

the  purse  of  the  government.    It  was,  rent;  and  if  so,  and  the  claims  of  the 

seemingly,  the  only  alternative — this,  or  new  poor-law  are  enforced  on  property, 

the  worst  of  all   deaths.    But  in  em-  what  alternative  is  there  but  connacatioa^ 

bracing  tbis  alternative,  they  have  mort-  As  many  more  of   these   Unioas   tie 

gaged  their  entire  territory,  with  all  its  rapidly  approaching  to  this  conditioa; 

encumbrances,  to  government      Their  but  in  the  face  of  all  theM  £Kta,  the 

--^-r  deplorable  condition,  however,  came  landlords  are  determined,  this  year,  to  rt- 
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quire  and  enforce  fall  payments  for  rent. 
Wtiat shall  be  done  ?  says  the  tenant;  and 
meetings  in  large  nornbers  are  now  hold- 
ing to  establish  leagues  of  tenant- farmers 
to  protect  themselves  against  the  univer- 
sal ejectment  which  threatens  them.  An- 
other appalling  famine  is  befoie  them, 
and  unless  there  come  a- radical  change 
in  the  fearful  prospect,  the  result  may  be 
one  general,  organized  resistance  to  the 
payment  of  rent. 

vVe  hare  said  nothing  directly  in  our 
present  writing  on  immigration.  The 
fiimine,  in  all  its  exient  and  intensity, 
could  not  be  shown  but  by  a  considera- 
tion, somewhat  in  detail,  of  all  the  meas- 


ures of  the  British  GoTernment — of  the 
voluntary  organizations  in  Europe  and 
America;  the  principles  of  the  one,  and 
the  processes  oi  the  other,  to  mitigate  its 
distress  and  to  check  its  ravages.  In  all 
this  we  have  a  degree  of  power—ot  ac- 
cumulative power — which  has  brought 
multitudes  to  our  shores,  and  which  wiU 
yet  swell  the  tide  of  immigration  to  m 
nigher  iioint,  if  another  crisis  is  already 
upon  tnat  afflicted  people.  The  home 
evidence  of  this  power  we  find  in  the 
condition  of  things  in  our  own  and  sister 
cities,  and  this  we  must  leave  to  m  brief 
discussion  in  our  next  issue. 


FOREIGN    MISCELLANY. 

**Sieut  cml*' expresses  io  two  words  the  efforts  as  vain.    New  and  bloody  riots  take 

sum  of  the  iatelligeoce  from  the  old  world  place  every  day  between  the  hungry  people, 

brought  us  by  the  latest  arrivals  during  the  the  soldiers,  and  the  tenaots. 
past  month.  **  All  things  are  as  they  were  ;'*        In  England  the  commercial  distress  had 

or  if  thev  have  changed^  it  is  not  for  the  bet-  increased  to  such  a  degree  that  her  MiO^*^'^^ 

ter.    What  with  revolutions  and  civil  war  in  ministers  took  the  important  step  of  setting 

Switzeriand.  iasurrectioa  in  Italv,  starvation  aside  the  exiflting  currency  law  and  thus  re* 

and  political  mass  meetings  in  Ireland,  faiU  lieving  the  Bank  of  England.    On  the  ISch 

ares  and  Iwnkruptcies  ia  England,  reform  of  October  they  addressed  a  letter  to  the 

assemblies  and  government  0{ipressioos  in  Governor  and  Deputy  of  the  Bdflk,  which 

France,  Asiatic  choUra  in  Russia — the  con-  contained  the  following  recommendations  : 
dition  of  Europe  has  seldom  presented  a        **Her  Megesty'a  Government  recommend 

more  melancholy  picture.  to  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England, 

Ireland  remains  a  prey  to  anarchy  and  con-  in  the  present   emergency,  to  enlarge  the 

fusion,  so  that  murders — cruel,  blood-thirsty  amount  of  their  discounts  and   advances, 

murders— continue   to  disgrace   the  south-  upoii  approved  security ;  but  that,  in  order  to 

em  and  western  provinces.     The  question  retain  this  operation  within  reasonal>le  lim- 

of  tenant-rights  is  now  being  much  discussed  its,  a  high  r<«ie  of  interest  should  be  charged, 

and  agitated,  from  one  end^of  the  island  to  In  present  circonniances,  they  would  sug- 

the  otner.    A  kind  of  monster  meeting  was  gest  that  the  rate  of  interest  should  not  be 

held  at  Kilmacthoma«,and  aa  address  agreed  less  than  8  per  cent-    If  this  course  should 

to  by  the  Catholic  Prelates  of  Ireland,  has  lead  to  any  i 

Majesty 


rcra      ir»a  uiou  o  i>rr  ccai-      u  uti»  mw\ih7^  o^ivuiu 

,  has     lead  to  any  infringement  of  the  existing  law. 
been  presented  to  his  Excellenc)r  the  Lord     her  Majesty's  Government  will  be  prejpured 


Lieutenant.  The  present  situation  of  Ire- 
land is  rather  worse  than  last  year.  The 
present  relief  measures  are  insuliicient  to 
mitigate  to  the  proper  eitent  the  miseries  and 
privations  of  this  unhappy  people.  The  an- 
swer of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  is  not  so  favora- 
ble as  could  have  t>een  expected.  The  pre- 
lates deplored  the  condact  of  the  Lord  Lieu-  . 

tenant,  and  expressed  a  determination,  should  be  carried  to  the  account  of  the  pub- 
should  his  Kxceilency  prove  unable  to  carry  lie,  but  the  precise  mode  of  doing  so  must  be 
bis  humane  wishes  into  effifct,  to  lay  at  the  If  ft  to  future  arrantj^ent.  Her  Maje^lVs 
foot  of  the  throne  the  awful  condition  of  this  Government  are  not  insensible  lo  the  evil  of 
ponion  of  her  Majesty's  dominion.    Another     any  departure  frorn  the  law  which  has  placed 


to  propose  to  Parliament,  on  its  meeting,  a 
bill  of  indemnity.  They  will  rely  upon  the 
discretion  of  the  directors  to  reduce  as  sooa 
as  possible  the  amount  of  their  notes,  if  any 
extraordinary  issues  should  take  place,  wiih- 
iB  the  limits  prescribed  by  law.  Her  Majes- 
ty's Government  are  of  opinion  that  any 
extra    profit  derived    from    this    measure 


disastrous  campaijgn  is  before  Ireland.     If 
they  look  on  the  ntsfortuaes  of  last  year  they 
find  their  future ;  all  the  horrors  of  the  fam- 
ine gather  around  them,  day  bv  day  and 
minute  by  minute,  in  thicker  ana  more  im- 
penetrable gloom.    The  Irish,  like  chained  . 
victims,  stare  wildly  into  the  dark,  despair-     preservingtbe  convertibility  of  the  bank  note, 
tag  of  all  escape*  foregoing  all  thcu  past     may  be  firmly  maiataiocd.'* 


the  currency  in  this  country  upon  a  Bound 
basis  ;  but  they  frel  confident  that  in  the 
present  circumstances  the  measure  which 
they  have  proposed  may  be  safely  adopted ; 
and  that  at  the  same  time  the  main  (Ht>vis- 
ions  of  thst  law,  and  the  vital  principle  Of 
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This  was  acceded  to  on  the  same  date  by  that  be  would  procare  an  equivalent  |ilace  fcr 

the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  Bank  in  the  the  prosecutor.    In  literature  there  hat  not 

following  resolutions :  appeared  anything  new  and  of  interest  for 

*'  Resolved,  That  this  Court  do  accede  to  some  time, 

the  recommendation  contained  in  the  letter  From  France,  the  last  arrival  added  \M 

from  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  the  little  to  the  intelligence  received  previooslj. 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  dated  this  day »  Th^rench  papers  state  that  in  a  private  iote^ 

and  addressed  to  the  Governor  and  Deputy-  view  between  Louis  Philippe  and  his  miais- 

Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  which  ters,  Guizot  and  Duchatel  were  in  favor  of  tih 

has  just  been  read.  terfering  in  Switzerland  with  an  army,  bat 

"That  the  minimum  rate  of  discount  on  the  measure  was  opposed  by  (he  Minister  of 

bills  not  having  more  than  95  days  to  run  be  War.    Notwithstanding  this,  it  is  reported 

8  per  cent.  that  the  French  Government  had  assisted  the 

**  That  advances  be  made  on  Bills  of  Ex-  Jesuit  party  and  would  interfere  in  its  favor, 

change,  on  stock.  Exchequer  Bills,  and  other  The  National  and  several  other  p*P^  *<*>' 

lunroved  securities,  in  sums  of  not  less  than  that  a  hundred  chests,  containing  6000  mar 

2000^,  and  for  periods  to  be  fixed  by  the  gov-  kets,  two  eight-pounders,  and  two  howiuerii 

emors,  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent  per  annum.**  with  a  large  store  \(  artillery  ammonitioo, 

The  measure  consists  in   permitting  the  have  been  taken  from  the  citadel  of  Besso* 

Bank  to  discount  commercial  bills  and  ad-  con  and  dispatched|to  Fribourz  for  the  Catfao 

yance  money  on  securities  at  discretion,  the  lie  Cantons  of  the  Sonderbuna. 

Government  engaiging  to  indemnify  them  for  The  Duke  d*Aumale,  son  of  Louis  Philip, 

an  over  issue.    The  only  condition  imposed  has  been  appointed  Viceroy  ot  Algeria,  wmk 

is  in  the  rate  of  interest ;    this  is  high,  but  Prince  Joinville  has  resumed  (he  commtod 

the  knowledge  that  discount  can  always  be  of  the  naval  forces  in  the  Meditenaoeii. 

obtained  at  the  Bank,  as  a  last  resort,  must  The  French  Ambassador  at  Rome  has  beei 

have  the  effect  to  lessen  the  panic.  recalled,  as  Pius  IX.  had  absolutely  foibid- 

The  distress  in  the  manufacturing  districts  den  him  to  interfere  in  the  afiairsof  Ferrara. 

continues  for  want  of  employ,  and  the  evil  is  Louis  Philippe    has  declared  himself  aim 

now  aggravated  by  the  dismissal  of  thou-  against  the  Pope,  so  far  at  least  as  to  prohibtt 

sands  engaged  upon  the  railways,  upon  which  the  singing  of  the  hymn  to  Pins  IX.  in  say 

work  has  been  arrested  for  want  of  means  place  of  amusement  in  Paris,     It  was  aa- 

to  go  on.    On  the  19th  ult.  a  deputation  of  nounced  to  be  sung  at  the  Chateau  des  Fteon, 

Liverpool  merchants  waited  on  Lord  John  and  in  the  Champs  Klysees,  but  greatly  to  tbf 

Russell  in  Downing  street,  and  set  forth  in  disappointment  of  the  audience,  the  »ffpn*« 

earnest  terms  all  the  evils  under  which  the  the  prefect  of  pohce  interfered  and  sDeoccc 

town  and  the  general  commerce  of  the  coun-  the  artists. 

tnr  were  laboring.  An  advance  on  the  credit  The  accounts  from  Switzerland  are  of  the 
of  the  country   was  solicited,  but  the  s^ov-  most  gloomy  character,  and   it  is  probable 
emment  refused  the  application.    A  pul^lic  that,  by  the  present  lime,  ihcopposinE  parties 
meeting    of  the  bankers,    merchants,  and  have  come  to  actual  conflict.    The  Diet,  be- 
traders  of  Manchester,  called  by  the  mayor,  sides  50,000  regular  troops,  has  empowered 
was  held  in  the  Town  Hall.    The  meeting  the    Government   to   add  as  many  to  that 
was  numerously  attended,  and  the  following  number  as  it  may  consider  necessary  to  pat 
resolutions    were   passed :— "  That,    in  the  a  speedy  stop  to  the  insurrection  of  the  Call- 
opinion  of  this  meeting,  the  interests  of  the  olic  Cantons.    The  sittings  of  the  Diet  aie 
country  at  large,  and  more  especially  the  now  held  with  closed  doors,  and  new  vohn- 
railway  interest  require  the  postponement  of  teers  are  coming  to  enlist  every  day.    Tw 
new  undertakings ;  and  this  meeting  strongly  present  cause  of  Switzerland  cannot  bede- 
recommends  all  railway  companies  to  defer  cided  without  a  sanguinary  battle,  or  the  re- 
commencing new  works  until  the  lines  now  call  of  the  Jesuits  from  Switzerland  by  the 
m  course  otconstruciion  are  completed.**  Pope.    The  French  papers   announce  thai 
Jn  Oldham  the  greater  part  of  the  cotton  Pius  iX.  had  recalled  the  Jesuits  from  that 
mills  work  short  time,  and  several  concerns  country,  and  seemed  to  be  disposed  to  re- 
^^  f  °**|J^'y  stopped     The  number  of  hands  press  this  religious  order  thronsroot  the  wofM. 
totallv  destitute  of  work  is  greater  than  it  Since  the  abdication  of  the  Duke  of  Loeea, 
bad  been  for  several  years,  and  the  cotton  and  the  annexation  of  that  Duchy  to  Tn«cany, 
manufactories  at  work  are  extremely  small,  a  part  of  its  territory  has  pesH^d  into  the  ma- 
and  alrnost  daily  on  the  decrease.    New  fail-  ternat  hands  of  Maria  Louisa,  and  another 
ures  had  taken  place  in  England  and  other  part  of  the  territory  is  now  under  the  tyran- 
parts  of  Europe  since  the  19th  of  October,  nical  government  of  Modena.    Those  people 
With  starvation  in  IreUnd  again,  and  want  who  were  lately  under  the  liberal  govern  meat 
of  employment  in  Great  Britain,  a  gloomy  of  Tuscany  cannot  so  easily  submit  thea- 
winter  impends  over  that  country^  the  calam-  selves  to  a  tyrannical  one,  and  ceriaiply  it 
k  **5t    J^         the  power  of  Parhament  will  will  cause  an  insurrection,  or,  perhaps,  it  wiH 
hardly  be  able  to  assuage.  be  the  signal  of  a  general  revolutioB.    The 
Late  news  from  China  make  it  probable  Anstrians  still  occupy  Ferrara  and  Comae- 
that  the  English  forces  there  will  again  open  chio,  and  the  negotiations  between  the  cabi- 
ueir  batteries  upon  the  Chinese  forts.    The  nets  of  Vienna  and  Rome,  under  the  friendly 
English  Envoy  had  arrived  in  Rome,  but  mediation  of  the  Prussian  envoy,  have  do* 
nothing  had  transpired  respecting  his  secret  been  crowned  with  success.    The  Pope  wiB 
™*»»'on.    Sir  Robert  Peel  was  received  with  not  agree  with    Austria  unless  this  power 
a  public  demonstration  on  a  recent  visit  to  evacuates  Ferrara  and  the  fortress  of  Comae- 
«**j'^w-i    A  true  bill  has  been  found  against  chio.    Ten  oflicers  were  sent  to  Toukm  by 
Lord  Wil  lliam  Paget  for  obtaining  two  one  Pius  IX.  to  purchase  14,000  muskets,  and  the 
hundred  pound  nottt  under  the  &Ue  pretence  militnry  avlhoriti^  at  Tonloa  received  at- 
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den  to  PKptre  them  for  the  Roman  gorera*  In    Austria  WTeral  Hungarian,  Croatian 

meat.    The  municipal  court  of  Ferrara  haa  and  Polish    battalions   protested  that  they 

TOted  116,000  for  the  purchase  of  muskets  for  would  not  6ffht  against  Italy.    The  Emperor 

the  civil  guard.     The  motu  propria  of  Pius  had  received  a  letter  from  Rome,  written  by 

IX.  on  the  subject  of  the  organization  of  the  the  Pope  himself    It  is  believed  that  it  will 

municipal  council  and  the  senate  of  Rome  retard  any  amicable  arrangement  between 

was  lately  published  in  Rome.    This  is  an  these  powers.    Prince  Metternicb  is  inclined 

immense  reform  and  advantage  to  Rome,  to  conciliation,  and  the  evacuation  of  Ferra- 

which  was  entirely  deprived  of  municipal  ra,  but  Field  Marshal  Count  de  Radetski  and 

institutions.     Another  motu  propria  ema-  the  Aulic  Council  of  War  have  not  declared 

nated  from  Pius  on  the  10th  ult  giving  aeon-  in  favor  of  such  a  solution.    Thev  tear  that 

stitution    to   the  CoruuUa,   or   Parliament,  if  the  Poutifical  government  should,  as  pro- 

which  he  had  convoked  to  meet  on  the  15th  posed,  garrison  the  town  of  Ferrara  with 

of  November.    Some  riots  have  occurred  at  Swiss  troops,  there  might  in  the  present  state 

Ferrara  between  the  Austrians  and  the  peo-  of  things,  be  unpleasant  collisions  between 

pie,  and  the  citizens  would  have  sounded  the  them  and  the  Austrian  troops  in  the  citadeK 

tocsin  and  taken  vengeance,  but  Cardinal  In  Germany  misery  and  emigration  are  what 

Ciacchi  interposed  and  tranquilized    them,  occupy  the  whole  thoughts  of  the  poor.    The 

AAer  the  publication  of  the  constitution  the  peasantry  are  in  a  most  oppressed  state,  under 

people  of  Rome  went  en  masse  to  the  Monte  severe  laws.     In  many  parts  of  Germany* 

Cavallo  to  thank  the  Pope,  and  the  same  day  as  in  Bavaria,  Baden,  Nassau,  and  Darm- 

Urge  placards  were  posted  on  the  walls  in  stadt,  the  poorer  class  live  in  the  most  misera- 

•everal  parts  of  the  city,  cootainmg  an  ad-  ble  manner.    Their  food  is  of  the  most  mea- 

dress  to  the  Romans  against  the  late  govern-  gre  kind ;    rye  and  barley  bread,  potatoes 

ment,  and  against  Lamonischini,  finishing  by  and  milk,  are.their  principal  articles  of  diet, 

a  proclamntion  againstjthc  Jesuits.    *'  Down  The  women  work  in  the  field  without  shoes, 

with  the  Jesuits,**  was  the  signature  of  that  They  cultivate  the  vine,  but  they  dare  not 

E^acard.    In  the  kingdom  ofthc  Two  Sici-  cat  a  grape,  and  of  the  wine  they  must  not 

lies  the  revolution  seems  to  have  ended,  and  drink  a  drop.    It  all,  like  the  poor  Irishman's 

great  atrocities  are  said  to  be  committed  by  pork  and  beef,  goes  to  ^y  the  rent.    It  is  not 

order  of  the  present  king.     The  news  of  surprising  that  tney  emigrate  in  thousands  to 

these  atrocities,  coinraitted  by  the  NeapoU-  this  country.    At  Munich  on  the  16th  ult  a 

tan  government  a^aiiist  the  insurgents,  pro-  motion  was  made  by  the  Chamber  of  Depo- 

duced  so  much  irritation  at  Leghorn,  that  the  ties  to  abolish  lotteries,  and  the  motion  was 

populace  attacked  the  office  oT  the  Neapoli-  unanimously  adopted..  In  Russia  the  cholera 

tan  consul  and  tore  down  the  royal  arms  of  has  invaded  the  Empire,  and  has  extended 

Naples  from  over  the  gate  and  trampled  them  its  ravages  to  Varsovia.    The  Emperor,  who 

underfoot     In  the  Duchies  of  Parma  and  had  started  on  a  tour  of  inspection  round  his 

Modena,  the  population  of  the  Apennines  be-  provinces,  has  determined  to  return,  fr ight- 

S'n  to  arm  themselves  to  oppose  the  troops  of  ened,  no  donbt,  by  the  cholera  Previous  to 
eir  new  sovereigns.  Tney  have  already  his  departure  from  St.  Petersburgh,  the  Km- 
destroyed  the  bridges  and  parts  of  rodds  to  peror  bad  decreed  a  levy  of  seven  men  per 
prevent  the  arrival  of  the  artillery. ,  Austria  every  thousand  inhabitants  in  the  northern 
will  find  here  again  a  pretext  for  interven-  government  of  the  empire  which  would  pro- 
tion!  ^  duce  about  80,000  recruits.  The  object  of 
Don  Miguel  has  improved  in  health  and  this  levy  is  said  to  be  partly  for  the  extermi- 
strength.  Heappearstobedecided  to  invade  nation  of  the  noblesse  of  Poland,  who  are 
Portugal,  and  to  introduce  once  more  in  that  compelled  to  furnish  one  man  for  every  teo 
country  a  bloody  and  civil  war.  The  govern-  inhabitants.  The  noble  Polish  ladies  of  Po- 
ment  is  in  a  state  of  great  financial  distress,  sen,  and  of  the  other  States  of  the  Grand 
and  another  change  of  ministry  is  expected.  Duchy  of  Posen,  have  collected  all  their 
The  armv,  which  receives  no  pay,  is  becom-  jewels  and  ornaments,  which  they  have  sold 
ing  insubordinate.  For  two  months  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  Polis^h  state  prisoners, 
more  they  have  received  nothing..  The  pub-  and  also  of  their  impoverished  families, 
lie  employees  were  six  months  in  arrears.  The  finances  of  Russia  are  in  a  better  stale 
Desertion  had  become  alarmingly  great,  and  th^in  those  of  any  oiherpower.  The  revenue 
the  Cabral  party  was  using  the  embarrass-  increases  rapidly,  and  it  is  at  this  time  above 
ment  of  the  government  to  augment  its  dis-  600  millions  of  francs.  The  duty  on  brandy 
credit  and  drive  it  from  power.  In  Spain  is  the  chief  source,  as  the  temperance  society 
there  his  been  a  change  of  miui»try  :  the  has  been  abolishecl  there  by  the  government : 
Progrert^ists  have  fallen  and  Narvaez  is  still  it  amounted  in  1841  to  about  120  millions  of 
the  chief  minister.  The  mother  of  the  young  paper  roubles.  The  revenue  of  the  customs 
Queen  has  returned  to  Madrid,  and  oy  the  is  the  second  item,  and  since  IftIO  has 
intrigues  of  Louis  Philippe,  she  ha*  sucreed-  amounted  to  about  100  millions  of  roubles, 
ed  in  Abetting  control  of  all  public  affairs.  The  |)oll-tax  produces  about  80  millions.  Hie 
While  in  Madrid  all  is  ministerial  intrigue,  contribution  imposed  on  the  cultivation  of 
the  Ciriist  bands  increase  in  Geroiia,  and  grain  is  from  80  to  40  millions.  The  post- 
invade  and  occupy  cities  as  regular  as  gov-  office  returns  in  1S43  were  4,174,963  silver 
emment  troops.  The  English  Ambassador  roubles,  and  the  annual  revenue  may  be  cal- 
has  no  more  influence  in  the  Spini^h  cabin'^t.  cilitedal  about  fifteen  millions  of  francs. 
France  his  succeeded  in  overthrowing  the  The  patents  yield  from  three  to  four  millions, 
Enirlish  protectorate.  It  is  reported  that  the  andtimhcr  the  sime.  The  min^s  belonging 
Queen  will  be  obliged  to  make  a  voyage  to  to  the  crown,  and  the  duty  imposed  upon  the 
Italy,  and  will  name  her  mother  as  regent  of  washing  of  gold  in  the  mines  belonging  to 
her  kingdom.  private  persons,  give  from  15  to  30  mtUions. 
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To  these  immense  Bouroes  of  public  revenue  ufactares,  and   many  other   imposts;  sad 

mast  be  added  that  of  the  sround  rents,  the  it  will  appear  that  the  finances  amount  in  rau 

monopoly  of  tobacco  and  of  playing  cards,  to  600  millions.  S.  2>c  C 

the  taxes  upon-  salt,  upon  the  crown  man- 


CRITICAL  NOTICES. 

Engraving  of  the  U.  8.  Senate  Cham-  and  every  public  institution  should  pos- 
ter. E.  Anthony,  247  Broadway,  New-  sess  a  copy.  The  heads  are  by  Done^, 
York.     1847.  the  engraver  of  the  head  of  Pius  IX.  m 

-our  last  number,  and  of  J.  M.  Botts  in 

The  plate  of  this  celebrated  work  has,  this  present  one. 

we  understand,  been  retouched  and  im-  

proved  by  the  engraver,  that  it  may  yield  a  The  Bough  and  Ready  Annual,  or  JBl' 

larger  number  of  impressions,  in  answer  itary  Souvenir,  illustrated  with  twen^ 

to  the  increased  demand.     It  represents  Portraits  and  Plates.    New- York :  U 

the  interior   of  the  Senate  Chamber,  the  Appleton  &.  Co.,  200  Broadway.     Phil- 

floor  and  galleries  occupied  by  about  one  adelphia :  Geo.  S.  AppletoD,  143  Chest- 

hundred  Daguerreotype  likenesses   of  the  nut  street.   1848. 
most  remarkable  persons  of  our  age  and 

country.    The  scene  intended  to  be  repre-  This  book  is  made  up  of  short  biograph* 
sented,  is  that  of  the  retirement  of  Mr.  ical  sketches  of  some  of  the  officers  of  our 
Clay  from  public  life,  in«1842.    The  Sena-  brave  army,  who  have  distinguished  Ibem- 
tors  appe<ir  in  their  seats,  while  in  the  selves  in    the   present  war  with  Mexico* 
lobbies  and  gallery  are  many  persons  of  short  accounts  of  the  battles,  anecdotes 
distinction,  ex-Senators,  members  of  the  of  the  war,  and  pieces  of  rhyme.    With 
Cabinet,  prominent  Representatives  from  regard  to  the  biographical  sketches,  they 
the  lower  House,  and  other  persons  as  are,  probably,  so  far  at   least  as  they  con- 
spectators.    The  steel  plate,  on  which  the  cern  some  of  our  oldest  and  beat  known 
work  was  executed  in  mezzotint,  is  oneof  officers,  very  correct  in  the  main  inci* 
the  largest  ever  engraved,  being  thirty-two  dents,  and  possibly  they  may  be  so  in  the 
by  forty  inches  in  height  and  length.  minor  particulars ;  though  in  things  of  tfaii 
Some  idea  of  the  labor  and  preparation  sort  generally,  the  writers  who  get  them 
expended  on  this  work,  may  be  formed  up  are  not  apt  to  be  very  cautious.    On 
from  the  particulars  of  it  given  by  the  pro-  the  first  page  we  find,  of  Oen.  Taylor— 
prietors,  Messrs.  Anthony,  Clark  &  Co.,  in  "  It  is  said,  that  on  one  occasion  he  swtn 
their  prospectus: —  the  Ohio  river  and  back  again,  when  it 
**  Each  likeness  has  been  engraved  from  was  swelled  with  the  floods  of  March.**  If 
a  single  Daguerreotype  taken  for  the  pur-  it  is  so  said,  no  one  who  has  ever  known, 
pose,  and  the  r arious sections  of  the  Senate  from  repeated  personal  experiment,  how 
Chamber  by  the  aid  of  a  sketch  of  the  hard  it  is  to  swim  the  river  in  midsummer, 
whole  effect  in  oil  colors.     During  nearly  when  there  is  scarcely  any  current,  wooU 
four  years  the  enterprise  was  in  progress,  have  thought  the  remark  worth  repeating, 
and  during  each  session  of  the  first  four  The  accounts  of  the  bat 'lea,  also,  cannot  be 
years,  Messrs.  Anthony  and  Edwards  were  regarded  as  of  so  much  authority  i^  the 
engaged  in  the  Capitol,  taking  likenesses.*'  sad  details  of  movements  and  carnage,  for- 
<*  This  picture  marks  the  second  age  of  nished  by  the  official  dispatches;  and  as 
our  country,  as  Trumbuirs  Declaration  of  for  the  verses  and  prose  pieces,  they  hart 
Independence  did  the  first."  not,  aside  from  their  connection  with  the 
This  invaluable  work  has  already  at-  war,  sufficient  literary    merit    to  render 
tained  a  great  celebrity  in  Europe,  and  them  worthy  of  being  transferred  from  the 
must  continue  to  be  known  and  valued,  as  columns  of  newspapers,  where  they  firA 
long  as  a  single  copy  of  it  is  in  existence,  appeared,  to  the  pages  of  an  annual. 
All  who  wish  to  obtain  fine  impressions  VVe  regret  the  existence   of  a  public 
should  apply  soon  for  them,  as  the  plate  is  taste  which  calls  out  such  coropihlions. 
a  mezzotint,  and  will  deteriorate  rapidly  It  is  an  appetite  which   ^*  doth  make  tb« 
under  the   press.     The  picture  is  a splen-  meat  it  feeds  on.**   Our  people  are  too 
did  ornament  for  a  library  or  lecture  room.  Rough,  and  too  Ready  ;  and  beeaase  tbey 
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ire  to,  they  matt  have  books  that  will  promiDtnt  of  the  attractiona  it  presents  to 

make  them  more  so.    That  the  Generals,  the  fancy,  but  does  it  in  a  scientific  way; 

and  Colonels,  and  Captains  of  the  army,  that  is  to  say,  a  way  which  encourages, 

have  earned  laurels,  is  true ;  but  it  would  and  leaves  room  for  after  advancement, 

be  well  to  wait  till  the  war  ends,  (if  it  end  The  general  reader,  even  if  he  happens 

at  all,)  before  the^  are  bestowed.    Let  the  not  to  be  particularly   interested  in  the 

dead  be  first  buned ;  let  the  groans  that  subject,  will  find  it  very    pleasant  and 

have  reached  the  ears  of  many  mothers,  profitable  reading. 

wives,  and  sisters,  from  those  arid  wilder-  

nesses  and  deadly  defiles,  first  die  awa^.  ^eto  Law  Dictumary,  By  Hkhrt  J  amcs 

There  will  be  plenty  of  time  to  rejoice  in  Holthousk,  Esq.,  of  the  Inner  Temple, 

the  brilliance  of  victories,  when  it  shall  be  Edited  from  the  second  and  enlarged 

better  known  what  has  been  gained  by  London  edition,  by  HxifmY  Pskhihg 

them ;  and  to  honor  our  gallant  officers,  ton,  Esq.,  of  the  Philadelphia  Bar. 
when  it  can  be  done  without  stimulating 

the  lust  of  conquest,  that  even  now,  it  is  A  very  useful  work,  both  for  students 

no  foix^  figure  to  sa^,  counterfeits  with  and  practitioners  of  law,  and  as  a  book  of 

a  hectic  flush  the  pristine  bloom  of  our  reference  for  general  readers.    The  defini. 

■till  youthful  Republic.  tions  are  not  too  much  detailed,  and  are 

well  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  the 

ne   Ancient  World ;    or,  Pieture$que  student    Thus :  ••  a  covenant"  is  defined 

8ketehe$  of  Creation,    By  D.  T.  Air-  to  be  «•  a  kind  of  promise  contained  in  a 

rriD,  M.A.,  F.RS.,  F.G.S.,  Professor  deed;"   the  techmcal  and  more  accurate 

of  Geology  in  King's  College,  London,  definition  would  t>e,  "  a  contract   under 

k^.  9lc.    Philadelphia:  Lea  &.  Blanch-  seal.**    References  to  English  authorities 

ird.   1847.  are  appended  to  each  definition.    To  the 

most  important,  the  editor  has  added  cita- 

The  reader  who,  in  taking  up  this  book,  tions  of  our  reports  and  legal  writers, 

expects  to  meet  with  the  exhibition  of  fine  •  The  omission  of  the  title  "  Partnership," 

writing  generally  found  in  works  intended  which  must  have  been  accidental,  as  it  is 

to  popularize  science,  will  be  most  agree-  referred  to  under  «•  Copartnership,"  is  a 

ably  disappointed.    It  is  modestly  written,  blemish  very  much  to  t>e  regretted. 

clear  in  method  and  detail,  not  disfigured  

by  rhetorical  descriptions  of  the  landscapes  JSppUton'i  Library  Manual^  eontaining 
of  primeval  times,  nor  indulging  in  unsup-  a  Catalogue  Raiaonni  of  upwards  ^f 
ported  speculations ;  but  simply  attaining  Holeve  Thoueand  qf  the  most  import 
the  object  proposed  in  the  preface,  of  com-  tant  PVorks  in  every  Department  rf 
municating  in  a  simple  form  to  the  general  Knowledge^  in  all  Languages,  New- 
reader,  the  chief  results  of  Geological  In-  York ;  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  200  Broad- 
▼••tigations.  The  processes  by  which  way.  Philadelphia:  Geo.  S.  Appletont 
nose  results  were  obtained  are  not  at-  148  Chestnut  street  1847. 
tempted  to  be  given,  but  the  writer  was 

evidently  so  familiar  with  them,  that  they  The  Messrs.  Appleton  have  rendered  a 

affect  the  arrangement  and  treatment  of  very  essential  service  to  gentlemen  wish- 

the  different  topics,  and  form  an  under-  ing  facilities  for  the  selection  of  libraries, 

current  to  the  volume ;  so  that  the  reader,  as  well  as  to  those  engaged  in  literary  pur- 

in  running  through  it,  has  not  merely  his  suits,  by  the  publication  of  a  work  of  the 

wonder  excited,  but  his  mind  becomes  description  indicated  by  the  above  title, 

tinged  by  the  habit  of  comparison  which  It  places  before  the  reader  selected  titles 

is  peculiar  to  geologists,  and  he  feels  that  of  the  most  important  works  in  every  d«* 

desire  to  know  more  of  the  science  which  partment  of  literature  obtainable  in  the 

a  real  enthusiasm  for  it  naturally  commu-  bookstores  of  Europe,  arranged  in  such  a 

nicates,  and  which  it  b  of  great  impor-  manner  as  admits  of  the  most  easy  refer- 

tance,  in  works  of  this  kind,  to  inspire,  euce. 

The  writer  says,  in  one  place  :  **  I  trust  The   compiler  has   divided  it  in  two 

the  reader  will  not  suppose,  when  he  has  parts. 

read  this  little  volume,  that  he  has  learnt  Part  I.  consists  of  Subjects^  alphabeti- 
anything  in  Geology."  A  work  written  cally  arranged,  with  the  exception  of  Ma- 
in so  candid  a  spirit,  could  not  fail  to  be  a  thematics.  Medicine  and  Theology,  the 
good  one.  subjects  referable  to  these  heads  being  ar- 

The  recent    lectures    of  Prof.  Agassiz  ranged  under  them, 

have  shown  how  important  the  study  of  Part  II.   comprises    Select    Biography, 

Geology  has  become  to  natural  science';  it  Classics,  Collected  Works,  and  an  Index  of 

is  necessary  to  possess,  at  least,  a  smatter  Authors,  whose  works  appear  in  Part  I. 

ing  of  it,  to  understand  the  history  of  the  The  approximate  prices  are  affixed  in 

Animal  and  Vegetable  Kingdoms.      This  all  cases,  %»here  it  was  posaible.      The 

volume  merely  gives  some  of  the  more  work  does  not  profess  to  go  into  the  details 
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of  American  literature,  both  because  the  The  value  of  such  a  work  need  not  be 

chief  works  are  well  known,  and  because  enlarged    upon.    It  forms  a  key  to  tbt 

there  is  reason,  the  publishers  state,  "  to  worlas  great  storehouses  of  literatare,'M 

expect  a  specific  American    Bibliography  complete  as  could  be  given  in  the  spsoe, 

ere  long,  in  which  the  genius  and  industry  the  bibliographies  of  each  department  be- 

of  the  New  World  may  be  favorably  ex-  ing  included,  as  well  as  single  works.  Sto- 

hibited  in  contrast  with  that  of  the  Old.**  dents  in  almost  any  branch  of  Ittentore, 

Neither  does  it  jgive,  except  in  a  few  in-  art,  or  science,  may  find  here  enumerated 

stances,  any  critical  opinions  or  analyses  the  authors  whom  it  will  be  desirable  to 

of  the  contents  of  the  works  enumerated,  consult;  and  the  facilities  of  transporta- 

it  being  thought  desirable  not  to  make  the  tion  are  now  so  great,  that  hardly  enough 

volume  too  bulky.    The  whole  forms  a  time  need  elapse  to  delay  their  investiga- 

book  of  upwards  of  450  pages,  carefully  tions,  before  tney  can  have  the  books  they 

printed  on  good  paper.    It  is  sold  for  the  may  require  upon  their  desks,  in  any  ptrt 

very  inadequate  price  of  one  dollar,  the  of  the  country. 

consideration     to   the    publishers   being  The    publishers  deem   it  necessary  to 

chiefly,  it  is  presumed,  m   the  orders  for  apologize  for  its  probable  im^rfectioos ; 

foreign  books  which  it  will  be  the  means  but  on  looking  it  over  hastily  for  the  pur- 

of  bringing  to  their  already  well  known  pose  we  have  been  able  to  detect  but  a 

and  extensively  connected  house.    They  few,  and  those  unimportant,  and  in  depart- 

state  that  any  books  Jound  in  the  compila-  ments  not  often  examined.    The  style  of 

tion,  "  may  be  obtained  in  the  space  of  a  mechanical  excellence  in  which  the  work 

few    weeks,  and    at    the    lowest    prices,  is  produced,  is  almost  a  sufficient  voocber 

through  their  agencies  abroad.    The  steam  for  its  accuracy.     So  much  labor  and  care 

communications  now  established  between  could  not  have  been  expended  in  the  tjpt 

France  and  Germany,  enable  them  to  ex-  and  paper,  unless  there  had  been  a  proper- 

ecute  orders  with  as  great  facility  from  the  tionate  amount  devoted  to  the  compila* 

continent,  as  formerly  from  England."  tion. 


ERRATA. 

On  page  2^  of  the  September  number,  in  the  list  of  volunteer  officers,  for  H.  K. 
Goakum  reeui  H.  K.  Yoakum.  This  gentleman  is  now  of  the  Texas  Rangers.  On  the 
same  page, for  McCrury  re€ui  McClung.  The  passage  will  then  read  thus: — **Ui 
brave  fellow,  how  was  it  that  your  regiment  stood  the  fire  of  those  batteries  so  well  aad 
so  long .'"  **  Sir,"  said  he,  **  we  had  confidence  in  our  officers ;  wherever  Davis  tad 
McClung  went,  we  followed."  Lieut.  Col.  Alexander  K.  McClnng,  of  the  1st  Missis- 
sippi Regiment,  is  a  graduate  of  West  Point,  a  near  relative  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall, 
and  was  the  first  to  mount  the  ramparts  at  Monterey,  where  he  fell  dangerously  woaad 
ed,  losing  nearly  the  whole  of  one  hand  and  being  pierced  through  the  hips  withi 
musket  ball,  an  injury  fVom  which  he  has  scarcely  yet  recovered.  Recently  a  candidate 
for  Congress,  he  nearly  overcame  a  Democratic  majority  of  1500  in  his  district  Wc 
wish  our  readers  to  understand  that  errors  like  the  above  are  often  unavoidable,  tnm 
the  difficulty  of  deciphering  names  in  manuscript. 
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